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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 


SECOND 


SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Fray, April 19, 1918. 


Rev. Hugh T. Stevenson, of the city of Washington, offered 
the following prayer: : 

Almighty and eternal God, in whom we live and move and 
have our being, as individuals and as a Nation we desire to 
thank Thee that Thou hast given us the privilege to serve and 
to glorify Thee. We ask Thee to direct our labor this day that 
it may bring glory and honor to Thee, advance the welfare of 
humanity, and develop the strength of our Nation as we may 
continue to serve Thee in the battles for freedom. We ask 
Thee to be with our men on land and on sea wherever they are. 
As Thou hast always crowned our efforts from the day of Con- 
cord Bridge and Lexington in battles for freedom with success 
so continue until the end shall come, and we shall give Thee the 
glory and thank Thee that Thou bast enabled us to serve Thee. 
Watch over and direct the affairs of the Senate and the House 
and the Nation this day, and throughout all the coming days, 
that we may ever have as a people that righteousness which 
exalts a Nation. We ask it in the nume of our Lord. Amen. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
assumed the chair. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


IMPORTATION OF PRISON-MADE GOODS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
reports from consular officers af Chefoo. China; Odessa, Rus- 
sia; Rome, Italy; Algiers, Algeria; and Kingston, Jamaica, 
relative to the extent to which prisoners, paupers, or detained 
persons are ntilized in the production or manufacture of the 
commerce of various countries, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION (S, DOC, NO. 217). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a letter from the Acting Secretary of War submitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriation in the sum of $11,075 
required by the War Department to pay the salaries of the 
Second and Third Assistant Secretaries of War authorized un- 
der the net approved April 6, 1918, which, with the accompany- 
ing paper. was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


EXTENSION OF MAIL-TUBE SYSTEM. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a joint 
resolution of the Assembly of the State of New York, urging 
continuation and extension of the mail-tube system, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


in SENATE, State or New York, 
Albany, April E, 1913. 
(By Mr. Cromwell.) 


Whereas this legislature's action more than 25 years ago made possible 
the underground mail and parcel transportation which. the metropolis 
enjoys and which all other cities of the State may also possess under 
the nchise granted by this 24 and 

Whereas the sentiment of New York, ilke that of the other large cities 
of the country where this modern mail-tube tem has been tested, 
is emphatically in favor of it, as indicated by the press and by public 
expression, by the grent business organizations, and by the public 
generally : Therefore be it 
Resolved (if the asxembly concur}, That this legislature associates 

itself with the public’s progressive, enlightened demand for the retention 

and extension of such service as a necessity of the post office and a 

relief to the congestion of the already overcrowded thoroughfares of our 

* cities ; and be it further 

caolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Vice President 
and Speaker of the House for presentation to Congress. 
By order of the Senate. 
ERNEST A. Far, Clerk. 


IN ASSEMBLY, April 72, 1918. 
Concurred in without amendment by order of the assembly. 
FreD W. HAMMOND, Olerk. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. NORRIS. I have here a copy of a resolution adopted 
unanimously at a very large meeting of citizens of Scottsbluff, 
Nebr. The resolution relates to the liberty loan. I ask that it 
be printed in the Recorp. : 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 

Resolution. 


Whereas our pantry is engaged in war for world liberty ; and 
ee the Food Administration has said that food will win the war; 
n 


a 
Whereas millions of bushels of foodstuffs are being worse than wasted in 
the manufactpre of malt liquors: Wherefore, be it 


_ Resolved, That we hereby respectfully petition the President of the 
United States and Congress to give the country immediate war-time pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale of all forms of alcoholic liquors, 
including beer, for beverage perpaus; in order that the resources of the 
country in men, money, and provisions may be conserved for the one 
great task of winning this war. 

Respectfully submitted by a mass meeting of the citizens of Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr., April 7, 1918. 

Mr. LODGE presented resolutions adopted by the Massachu- 
setts State Federation of Churches, favoring national prohibition 
as a war measure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Bishopville, St. Charles, and Benufort, all in the 
State of South Carolina, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide punishment for persons interferingswith the 
Government in the prosecution of the war or who are responsi- 
ble for pro-German activities, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

PRICE OF COTTON. 


Mr. OVERMAN, I send to the desk a telegram which I have re- 
ceived from the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Rax SůUxILI, who 
is attending the funeral of the late Senator Broussarp. I ask 
that the Secretary may read the telegram. 

The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 


New OrLEAXS, LA., April 18, 1918. 
Hon, LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Reported from Washington that Emerson, of Ohio, introduced House 
bill to fix price of cotton 20 cents, causing demoralization in all 
branches in the cotton market. After conference with our cotton 
friends and bankers here, I urge you to make public statement imme- 
diately that no bill fixing pride of cotton could pass unless it fixed 
prices on all articies made from cotton, including textiles, also on all 
products of the fa-m, op manufactured articles of all kiud, upon 


the same basis. Joszyn E. RANSDELL, 
SPEEDING OF WAR PREPARATIONS, 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I received this morning a 
large number of cards, in printed form, showing that they had 
been sent out by some propaganda and were being circulated 
to be signed by individuals and sent to Members of Congress. 
I assume that every Member of Congress is receiving them. 
They demand attention, and they demand it now, because every 
one of them is an unjust and uncalled for assault upon Con- 
gress. They read: 

„For God's sake, hurry up!"—J b H. Choate. This urgent ap- 

i was the last public utterance of J h H. Choate, only three days 
— his death. The date—May 11. 1917 —was almost a year ago. 

Then there is the name of the address, the city and the State, 
and “address Hon. United States Capitol, Washington, 
D. C.” upon the back. 

On the margin of this postal the sender has written these 
words: “ Our boys are looking to you to speed up aeroplanes.” 

Mr. President, the man who signs this postal little under- 
stands what propaganda is responsible for sending it out. He 
does not understand that it comes either from some one who 
has no conception of what Congress has done in war appropria- 
tions and war measures and has, therefore, been misled by 
press headlines, or from some source which is attempting to 
hide the real responsibility for our failure to meet our war 
engagements by diverting the just censure from those who are 
responsible for the delay and directing it toward those who 
are not in the slightest degree responsible for that delay. 
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Believing that Mr. Chambard, who signs this card, is but one 
of very many honest and patriotic people who have been misled 
by these false charges of congressional delay, I think it time for 
some one to tell the truth and place the responsibility where it 
23 and therefore I propose to speak plainly to this gen- 

eman. 

Mr. Chambard, are you aware that Congress has voted with 
alacrity every dollar asked for by the President or the depart- 
ments for war purposes? 

Are you aware of the fact that unlimited power has been 
granted to these departments to expend this money for war 
purposes? 

Are you aware of the fact that the delay is due to the fail- 
ure, the shameful failure in many instances, of those appointed 
and empowered to speed up production—appointed by the ad- 
ministration and not by Congress, because Congress can not make 
the appointments—and that notwithstanding these persons 
have been spending this money in the wildest extravagance ever 
dreamed of, extravagance that would shock and horrify you 
were you present as we are to observe it, they still have been 
able to spend up to date only a small part of the enormous 
sums appropriated for the most pressing needs of the country, 
such as ships, guns, aeroplanes, and so forth? 

You say, “Our boys are looking to you to speed up aero- 
planes.” Are you aware of the fact that in the early part of 
1917 we appropriated $640,000,000 for aeroplanes alone and 
we have before us an estimate for $400,000,000 more, more than 
a billion dollars, more than one-fourth of the entire war debt 
of the Civil War, for just one little branch of the service? 

You have seen aeros, You know their size and structure and 
can form some idea as to what they should cost and how 
rapidly they should be constructed. Our 1917 program called 
for 20,000 aeroplanes, 12,000 of which were to have been 
placed in France by this time. Now, you know that Congress 
can not build the aeroplanes. All Congress can do is to appro- 
priate the money, put that money into the hands of the proper 
department, and instruct that department to go ahead and build 
them, That Congress has done, and yet up to date we have no 
planes in-France and a mere bagatelle of the proposed number 
constructed. 

Why is this? The answer is inefficiency in the departments, 
not in Congress. It is stated that no less than 1,500 changes in 
specifications for Liberty motors and planes have been made up 
to the present time and ordered to be made by the manufacturers. 
How on earth could you expect the manufacturers to produce 
these planes if every day in the year there came several new 
orders for variations? Had the department respunsible for 
the production of these planes said to Mr. Ford, We want 
20,000 planes of the highest standard manufactured by either 
the French, the British, or the German powers; go ahead and 
get them out for us,” we would have had them ready long ago. 

Our shipping program, because of its greater importance in 
this war, has been more grossly neglected. We have appro- 
priated for ships and ship construction $1,750,000,000. For the 
first six months of the war absolutely nothing was done while 
the board was quarreling over whether we should have wooden 
ships or steel ships. Since we have finally gotten started, we 
have allowed strikes and slacking to so hamper the production 
that we have not accomplished one-tenth of what we should 
have accomplished under good management had we proceeded 
immediately upon our entry into the war and continued effi- 
ciently thereafter. 

But what more could Congress do? Congress is supposed 
simply to make the laws and the appropriations and leave to 
the executive branch of the Government the duty of making 
those laws effective. Congress has not only performed its duty 
but has performed it with alacrity, generosity, and unanimity 
almost unknown in legislative bodies. Then, observing that the 
work is not being done for which appropriations have been 
made, Congress has been compelled to criticize by resolution 
and through speeches and investigations, and individual Mem- 
bers have been compelled to press in every. possible way the 
several executive departments to hurry up, speed up, to stop 
bickering, and to do something. So you have Congress as a 
whole passing every appropriation, with comparatively little 
debate, and then the Members doing everything in their power 
to get the departments charged with the duty of production to 
speed up the work. 

And every time a eriticism is made by a Member of Congress 
he has been subject to abuse by the press of the country be- 
cause he complains that having voted the money either nothing 
is being accomplished or the work is not speeding as rapidly 
as it should be. - 

So your card, “For God’s sake hurry up,” ought to be sent 
not to Congress but to the department responsible for the delay. 
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Stop a moment and think of what Congress has done: It has 
raised taxes, authorized the sale of bonds, and provided for the 
issuance of certificates of indebtedness, so that during the first 
yeer of the war up to April 6, 1918, we received from the first 

e of— 


F a ee ac a hee $1, 986, 625, 405. 57 
From the second liberty Ioan 3, 807; 736, 299. 19 
From certificates of indebtedness less certificates 
FTCTTſTdTbTCT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—— 3. 266. 649, 500. 00 
From war-savings certificates and thrift stamps 146, 617, 316. 33 
m excess-profits tax. 1, 226, 000, . 00 
From corporation -income ta 535, 000, 000. 00 
From individual income ta = 666, 000, 000. 00 
A-total c.. 98645, 008; 118 82 


especially raised for war purposes. And this in addition to the 
ordinary revenues and customs receipts amounting to nearly a 
billion dollars to cover the ordinary expenses of the Govern- ' 
ment. 

Not only have we raised that much, in actual cash, but— 


— OE Sat $18, 396, 361, 267. 59 
8, 327, 727, 797. 35 


a total appropriation o — 21, 724. 089, 064. 94 
this sum there has been loaned to the allies... 4, 748, 829, 750. 00 


Leaving a balance for our war purposes of- 16, 976, 259, 314. 94 

Can you realize that this nearly $22,000,000,000 is about six 
times as much as the entire Civil War debt when we emerged 
from that conflict? 

And what is the result of all this vast expenditure? We 
have something over 200,000 fighting men in Europe to-day. 

Out of this vast sum raised we have not spent up to date 
more than $9,000,000,000, and this, as I have stated, notwith- 
standing the awful extravagance that has been indulged in in 
our war efforts. 

We should construct during 1918 not less than 15,000,000 
gross tons of shipping. The most we can now possibly hope 
for is 2,500,000 tons, unless a radical change is made in our 
ship production. 

Now, you must know that Congress is not responsible for 
this delay. We have voted money. It is ready to be used. 
Congregs has done its work and has done it quickly. No appro- 
priation bill has lagged in the slightest degree. No necessary 
power has been withheld. Of course we must take into con- 
sideration that we were wholly unprepared when we went into 
this war, and we will make all allowances that should be made 
for the lack of experience of those upon whom onerous duties 
were imposed. We will make all excuses that should be made 
for inefficiency. But when we have done this there is a vast 
field in which no allowance can justly be made, and a vaster 
field in which there is no excuse for the inefficiency mani- 
fested. If, therefore—and I speak this to the writers of these 
postal cards—you want to be of service to your country, do 
not follow the rule that has been adopted by so much of the 
press of the country of damning Congress when you should 
know, as the press must know, just where the fault lies. If 
you want to help your country, send your postals to the several 
boards upon which are imposed the duties of speeding up 
production. Say to the Shipping Board, For God's sake, 
hurry up.” Say to the men who are striking, “In the name of 
Heaven and patriotism, stop your strikes, stop your slacking, 
and produce to the full limit of your ability.” Say that to 
these men who are threatening to go on a strike the Ist of 
May all over the country because the governor of California 
refuses to pardon a man whom the jury convicted of one of 
the worst crimes that has ever been committed in this coun- 
try, the hurling of a bomb into a procession of men, women, 
and children, that killed immediately some ten or a dozen people 
and wounded and injured many others, a man whose reputa- 
tion has been as that of a criminal for years in the State ‘of 
California. Write your cards to those people and tell them for 
God's sake, do not go on a strike for such an ignoble cause 
as that. You will then be doing some good for your country. 

Say to all of the department’s, “ For Heaven's sake, stop burn- 
ing up the money raised by taxation and bonds as ‘you have been 
doing during the last year.” Say to them, “In Heaven’s name, 
cease these strikes”; Cease making thousands upon thou- 
sands of men who could be fighting for their country lieuten- 
ants and majors and colonels and paying them good salaries to 
do the ordinary work of a file clerk.” 

Say to them that there is no excuse on earth for its costing 
this country at least twelve times as much for each man in the 
field as it costs any of the other powers. Plead to them for 
activity and reasonable economy, and in the meantime your 
Congress will go right on performing its duty, appropriating 
every dollar that is necessary and doing everything that is neces- 
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sary in the quickest possible time to facilitate our war progress. 
If Congress ut times has seemed slower than you think it should 
be on the little matter of granting extraordinary and unheard- 
of powers to individuals. just remember that it has never lost 
a moment of time in hurrying up and putting into law every 
matter that has been necessary to production of war material 
to speed up. So let me answer you, in God's name, bring your 
influence to bear upom those who are responsible for the detay 
and not upon those who are appropriating and raising the funds 
for this war fur more rapidly than they cam be spent or 
squandered. 
STANDING ROCK INDIAN RESERVATION, 


Mr. STERLING. From the Committee on Publie Lands I 
report back favorably with amendments the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 131) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
extend the time for the payment of annual installments on the 
purchase price for land in the Cheyenne River and Standing 
Rock Indian Reservations and I submit a report (No. 403) 
thereon, I ask unanimous consent for the immediate eonsidera- 
tion of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PoMERENE in the chair). 
The Senator from South Dakota asks unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the joint resolution just reported 
by him. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded te consider the joint resolution. 

The first amendment of the committee was, on page 1. im line 
7. after the word “approved,” to strike out May 29. 1908 (35 
Stats., p. 460), entitled ‘An act to authorize the sale and disposi- 
tien of a portion of the surplus and unallotted lands in the 
Cheyenne River and Standing Roek Indian Reservations in the 
States of South Dakota and North Dakota and making appro- 
priation and provision to carry the same into effect and in- 
serf “February 14. 1913 (37 Stats., p. 675), entitled ‘An act to 
authorize the sale and disposition of the surplus and una!lotted 
lands in the Standing Rock Indian Reservation, in the States 
of South Dakota and North Dakota, and making appropria- 
tion and provision to carry the same into effect.“ so as to read: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to extend for 
a period of one year the time for the payment of any annual instal 
ments due, or hereafter to become due, on the purchase price for land 
sold under act of Congress approved February 14, 1913 (37 Stats., 
P. 675), entitled “Ap act to authorize the sale and disposition ef the 
surplus and unallotted lands tn the Standing Rock Indian Reservation, 
im the States of South Dakota and North kota, and making appro- 
priation and provision to carry the same into effect.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 7, after the words 
“ Provided further,” to insert “That any entryman whe has 
resided upon and cultivated the land embraced in his entry for 
the period of time required by law in order to make eommuta- 
tion proof, may make proof. and if the same is approved. fur- 
ther residence and cultivation will not be required: Provided 
further“; and in line 10, before the words “per centum,” 
to oe out “ four” and insert “ five,” so as to make the proviso 
read: 

Provided further, 
cultivated ig hae 3 „ . ned 
by law in order to make commutation proof, may make proof, and if the 
same is approved, further residence and cultivation will not be required : 
Provided further, That any and all payments must be made when due 
unless the entryman applies for an extension and pays interest for one 
— and patent shall BO eithiehs wert tall eno Beak passer ur 
Phe apan Sasi price is made in aceordance with the provisions hereof. 

The amenelment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from South Dakota if this proposed legislation is appli- 
eable only to the Standing Rock Indian Agency, or is it general? 

Mr. STERLING. It is applicable only to the Standing Rock 
Indian Reservation, and only to that part of the reservation 
which was opened to settlement in 1913, and not to that opened 
fc. settlement under the act of 1908. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time. and. passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution au 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to extend the time fer the 
payment of annual installments en the purchase price for land 
in the Standing Rock Indian Reservation.” 


TEST OF ORDNANCE, 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President. the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs met this morning and authorized me to report favorably 
and without amendment the bill (H. R. 10783) te suthorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to increase the facilities for the proof 
and test of ordnance material, and for other purposes, and I 


submit a report (No. 402) thereon. The necessity for the pas- 
sage of the bill is very urgent, and I ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. There is a letter from the Secretary of the Navy 
aceompanying the report of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration 
of the bill just reported by him. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. JONES of Washington. Let the 
bill first be read, Mr. President. 

A The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
iH. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to expend the sum of $1.000.000. or bot rt thereof, in his disere- 
tion, for the purpose of Increasing the facilities for the proof and test 
of ordnance material, including necessary build construction. equip- 
ment, railread, and water facilities, land. and mages and losses to 
persons, firms, and corporations resulting from the procurement of the 
land for this purpose, and also all neressary expenses incident to the 
procurement of said land: Provided. That if such lands and appurte- 
nances and improvements attached thereto can not be procured by pur- 
chase within one month after the passage of this act the President is 
hereby authorized and empowered to take over for the United States the 
immediate possession and title of such lands and Improvements. includ 
ing all easements, rights of way. riparian, and other rights a rtenant 
thereto, or any land selected by him te be used for the carrying out of 
the purposes of this act. That ff said land and 2 rtenances and im- 
provements shall be taken over as aforesaid. the United States shall 
make just compensation therefor. to be determined by the President, 
and if the amount thereof so determined by the President is unsatisxfac- 
tory to the person entitled to receive the same, such person shall be 
pent 75 per cent of the amount so determined by the President and shall 

entitled to sue the United States to recover such further sum as, 
added to the said 75 per cent, will make up such amount as will be just 
Pe fg hen therefor, in the manner provided for by section 24. para- 

20. and section 145 of the Judicial Code. Upon the taking over 
of said property by the President as aforesaid. the title to all such prop- 
erty so taken aver shall immediately vest in the United States. For the 
purposes of this act there is hereby appropriated. out of any money in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of 81.000. 0%. or so much thereof as may be n y: Provided, That 
no railroad shall be bullt in the District of Columbia under this act 
until Congress has 8 the point from which such road may start 
and also the route to foHowed in the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objeetion to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reperted to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time. and passed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The morning business is closed. 
BILLS ENTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced. read the first time. and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 4401) to require separate street car accommodations 
for white and negro passengers within the District of Colum- 
bia, and fixing penalties for a violation thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on the Distriet of Columbia. a 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 4402) to amend the naval appropriation act of 
Angust 29. 1916. in so far as it relates to sea service in grade 
before promotion; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 4408) for the relief of John T. Eaton; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 4404) repealing that portion of the Indian appro- 
priation act of March 1. 1907 (34 Stat. L., pp. 1015, 1035), which 
relates to the disposal of the surplus unallotted lands within 
the Blackfeet Reservation, in Montana; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: - 

A bill (S. 4405) for the relief of Henry Gregg; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affafrs. 

A bill (S. 4406) granting an increase of pension to William 
Harris (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. e 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 4407) granting æ pension to Elizabeth Dalton (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 4408) granting an increase of pension to Walter J. 
Shelley (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. ; 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries. announced that the President 
had on this day approved and signed the act (S. 3980) to pre- 
vent interference with the use of homing pigeons by the United 
States, to provide a penalty for such interference, and for other 
purposes. 
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INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. SMOOT. I move the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3783) to amend an act entitled “An act granting 
pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers, and oflicers who 
served in the Civil War and the War with Mexico,” approved 
May 11, 1912. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is moved that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of a bill, the title of which will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 3783) to amend an act entitled 
“An act granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers, 
and officers who served in the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico,” approved May 11, 1912. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. Reserving the right to object, I ask that the 
bill be read. 

z one PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
i 

Mr. OVERMAN. This is a measure of great importance, and 
I think there ought to be a quorum present when it is consid- 
ered. Therefore I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum has 
been suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Baird Harding New Smoot 
Beckham Henderson Norris Sterling 
Brandegee Hollis Nugent homas 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Overman Tillman 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Owen Townsend 
Cummins Kellogg Poindexter Trammell 
Curtis Lenroot Pomerene Underwood 
Dillingham tongo 1 Walsh 
Fall McCumber Sheppar Warren 
Fletcher McKellar Sherman Watson 
Frelinghuysen McNary Simmons Weeks 
Gallinger Martin Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Hale Nelson Smith, Md. 


Mr. POMERENE. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
VARDAMAN], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kn], the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON], the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Gore], the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], and the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrotH] are detained in attend- 
ance on the funeral of the late Senator BROUSSARD. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wrtitams] and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PirrMAN] are necessarily detained on official business. I de- 
Sire also to announce that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
REED], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucocx], the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. Santa], the Senator from West Virginia 
Mr. SUTHERLAND], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine], and the-Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] 
are detained in attendance on. the funeral of the late Senator 
Stone. I also wish to announce that the Senator from Illinois 
IMr. Lewrs] and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
are detained, taking part in the third liberty loan campaign. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
JAMES] is absent to-day on account of illness. 

Mr. MARTIN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Swanson] is absent, taking part in the campaign for the sale 
of liberty bonds. He will be back by Monday. : 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
KENDRICK] is absent from the city on public business. I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Secretary 
will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the general pension act of May 11, 1912, is 
hereby amended by adding a new section, to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 6. That from and after uo passage of this amendment the rate 
of pension for any person who serveđ 90 days or more in the military or 
naval service of the United States during the Civil War, now on the 
roll or hereafter to be placed on*the pension roll and entitled to receive 
a less rate than hereinafter provided, shall be $30 per month. In case 
such person has reached the age of 72 years and served six months, the 
Paara gis pet month; two years or oven 810 per mouth : Protided, 
That this amendment ‘shall not be 20 construed as to reduce any pen: 
sion under any act, public or private.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, still reserving the right to 
object, I wish to ask the Senator from Utah what additional 
aggregate burden will be placed upon the Treasury in the event 
that this amendment to the law should pass? 

Mr. SMOOT. Approximately $40,000,000 for the first year. 
For each succeeding year the amount will be greatly reduced, as 


T shall show from letters I have received from different sources, 
and I think that the Pension Bureau themselves have figures 
whic will demonstrate the accuracy of the statement I shall 
make, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not feel that we should, 
except in the direst emergency, impose such an enormous addi- 
tional burden upon our ordinary expenditures; and I am there- 
fore compelled to object to the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not ask for unanimous consent. I moved 
to proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 3783? 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3783) to amend 
an act entitled “An act granting pensions to certain enlisted 
men, soldiers, and officers who served in the Civil War and the 
War with Mexico,” approved May 11, 1912. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not intend to take the time 
of the Senate in discussing this bill further than to give a few 
facts in the case to be considered as a report, as I promised to 
make at the time I reported the bill to the Senate. 

This bill was reported unanimously from the Committee on 
Pensions by every member present, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans. I wish to say that I have hundreds of resolutions 
from the different Grand Army of the Republic organizations of 
the United States approving this bill. It is true that many vet- 
erans think it does not go far enough, but I believe that the rates 
fixed in the bill will at least partly compensate the veteraus 
for the increase in the cost of living that has taken place since 
the passage of the act of May 11, 1912. 

When that act was passed I never expected to ask Congress 
again to increase the rate of pensions for the Civil War vet- 
erans, but since that act was passed the cost of living has greatly 
increased, much more than the increase in pensions that is 
asked in this bill. Again, I know that the veterans of the Civil 
War, when the act of May 11, 1912, was passed, stated time and 
time again through their organizations that the rates provided 
in that act would be the last request they would make for an 
increase in pensions. The only excuse they offer or could offer 
for the change is that the cost of living has mounted so high 
that with the condition they are in physically, and the amount 
of pension that they are receiving to-day, it is absolutely im- 
possible for many of them to keep body and soul together. 

When we take into consideration the legislation that Congress 
has passed caring for the soldiers that are fighting or will 
fight, perhaps, in this world war, the rates of pension provided 
for in this bill are a bagatelle compared to what the soldier 
of to-day will receive in case of injury, or his dependents in 
case of death. 

We must also take into consideration the fact that there are 
nearly 150 veterans dying every day, and when 12 months shall 
have passed that 150 deaths per day will be increased to over 
200; and when the year 1926 arrives, under the figures of all 
life insurance companies as to the rates of death, the mortality 
tables, there will be none of the veterans left. 

I know that this bill carries an increase of $40,000,000 for 
the first year, and I know that when the act of May 11, 1912, 
became a law there was an increase then of about the same 
amount, and our pensions then amounted to nearly $190,000,000 
a year. Since then so many deaths have occurred that, not- 
withstanding the increases that have been made by thousands 
of special acts, our pension appropriations have decreased from 
that amount to about one hundred and fifty-odd million dollars. 
I trust that Congress will see that the last days of our war 
veterans are robbed of hunger and actual want; and if this 
small increase of pension granted to them will bring that about, 
I know that the American people from one end of this country 
to the other will approve. 

I recognize, Mr. President, that this is a time to scan appro- 
priations most carefully; and I want to say now that we could 
have appropriated $40,000,000 less in many of the bills that have 
passed without doing an injustice to the country, and thus we 
could have saved that amount of money to take care of the 
worthy defenders of the life of our Nation. 

Mr. President, for the information of the Senate only, I wish 
to call attention to the number of veterans left in the United 
States, showing how rapidly they are passing away when we 
compare the number that are living to-day with the number 
that drew pensions but six years ago. 

Of those who are less than 72 years of age who served 90 days 
and over, and those 72 years and over who served less than 6 
months, there are but 2,171 alive. That, Mr. President, was on 
February 15 of this year. There is a smaller number than that 
to-day. 


1918. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator repeat those 
figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are 2,171 of that class. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of what age? 

Mr. SMOOT. Less than 72 years of age who served 90 days 
and over and 72 years of age and over who served less than 
6 months. 

Mr. NELSON. 
that number and make the list complete. 
pension, but would be entitled to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, Mr. President, and I think there 
are others in the United States in the same position as the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, but I will say that they are few in number. 

The number of those 72 years and over who served six months 
and less than one year is 39,163. 

The number 72 years and over who served one year and less 
than one and a half years is 42,083. 

The number 72 years and over who served one and a half years 
and less than two years is 24,785. 

The number 72 years and over who served two years and over 
is 111,739. 

Making a total of 299,941, 

Mr. President, L do not betieve it is necessary to discuss this 
question further. I believe that Congress has but to have its 
attention called to the condition, and it will vote willingly to 
take care of the Civil War and Mexican War veterans who are 
still living for the few years that they have yet to live. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat I should like to ascertain a few facts from him. The bill 
was considered by the committee before I became its chairman, 
and I was not in attendance at the session in which the bill was 
under consideration. 

I want to inquire of the Senator if any report was made on 
the bill other than the formal favorable report? 2 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; there was no report made 
on the bill, and at the time I reported the bill to the Senate by 
instructions of the committee T said that whenever the bill was 
brought up for consideration I would make a statement as to 
the number of pensioners affected, and as to the cost that the bill 
would impose upon the Government if it should become a law. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me ask the Senator if the bill was referred 
to any department for consideration? 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill was referred to the Commissioner of 
Pensions, and I will state that I have a copy of the letter from 
the Commissioner of Pensions, and if the Senator desires I 
will ask that it be printed in the RECORD, 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be glad to have that done. 

Mr, SMOOT. I ask that this letter be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. I merely wish to suggest that a bill proposing 
to fix an annual charge of $40,000,000 on the Treasury certainly 
ought to be accompanied by a written report, and by the report 
of the proper department of the Government, so that the Senate 
of the United States may have some knowledge with regard to 
the bill. I have no knowledge whatever of the bill, and I see 
here hardly anybody on the Democratic side, and on the Re- 
publican side very few Members, indeed. I think this matter 
ought to be treated in the usual way, by having a printed re- 
port, in order that the Senate may have the benefit of its con- 
sideration before the bill is disposed of. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in view of the statement of thé 
Senator, I will read the letter that I have just asked to have 
printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana further yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read it in order that the Senator may 
have the information that comes from the department. 

Mr. OWEN. The point to which I call attention is that the 
Senator, by reading that letter now and making a verbal re- 
port with regard to this bill, does not reach the Senate. There 
is practically nohody here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, that is generally the case 
with all legislation. The Senator from North Carolina called 
for a quorum before the question of taking up the bill was 
even presented to the Senate, and I would have done the same 
thing if the Senator from North Carolina had not done it, 
But day after day we discuss legislation of the most important 
character—far, far more important than this bill—with scarcely 
half a dozen Senators in the Chamber; and it seems to me there 


Mr. President, the Senator migut add one to 
I am not drawing a 
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is no reason why this bill should be pointed to as something 
unusual because of the fact that we are discussing it with only 
16 Senators in the Chamber. : 

Now, Mr. President, if the Senator from Montana will yield 
further, I should like to read this letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 15, 1918. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS, 
United States Senate. 5 

Mr Dear Senator: I have the letter of the clerk of your committee 
to the Commissioner of Pensions, dated the 7th instant, transmitting a 
copy of Senate bill 3330, to amend the act of May 11, 1912, granting 
pensions to survivors of the Civil War and the War with Mexico, with 
request for a report supplemental to that of the 26th ultimo owing 
the number of pensioners in each class and the probable cost of the bill, 
s — into law, with the age of 72 years substituted for the age 
0 years. 

The bill thus amended proposes a rate of $30 per month to persons 
who served 90 days or more in the military or naval service of the 
United States during the Civil War, and to such persons reaching the age 
of 72 years who served six months a rate of $32 per month; 1 year, $35 
per month ; 14 years, $38 per month ; 2 years or more, $40 per month. 

The roll carries no class of survivors rated upon attained age of 72 
years. It was ascertained by running through several thousand roll 
cards that about 75 p cent of the survivors pensioned upon the basis 
of attained age of 70 years were now between the ages of 72 and 75 
years. The results of addition of this he 70-year class 
on the roll at the close of the last fi year to the 75-year class then 
on the roll by periods of service and computation of the difference in 
annual rates at that time and the rates proposed by the bill are shown 
in the following tabulation : 


reentage of 


Age and length of service. 


Less than 72 years and served 90 days and over, and 72 

years and over and served less than 6 months 
72 years and over and served 6 months and less than 1 year.. 
72 years and over and served 1 year and less than 14 years.. 
V than 2 years.. 
72 years and over and served 2 years and 


The vag annual increase is about $140. Allowance for death 
losses and other changes may be accepted to reduce the above total to 
40,000,000 as representing the approximate cost of the bill for the 


rst year should it become a law. 
Cordially, yours, FRANKLIN K. LANE, Secretary. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the letter read apparenily is 
a reply to an inquiry for detailed information as to the opera- 
tion of such an act and the expense to the Government which 
it would entail. It does not appear to have been recommended 
by the department. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct; and I wish to say also to the 
Senator that the department has never, to my knowledge, 
recommended the passage of any pension legislation, as other 
departments do in relation to legislation affecting them. In 
other words, the Pension Bureau has never initiated pension 
legislation, whereas almost all of the other departments draw 
the bills affecting their departments asking for the legislation, 
and they approve of it before the committees act upon it. 

Mr. WALSH. I am simply addressing these questions to 
the Senator in an endeavor to gain the information which I 
should have endeavored to elicit had I been present at the 
meeting of the committee at which the bill was considered. 
I want to inquire now of the Senator if the measure has been 
asked for by any association of veterans? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know whether or not 
the Senator was in the Chamber at the time I made the state- 
ment, but thousands and tens of thousands of the veterans have 
asked, since the passage of the bill increasing the widows’ pen- 
sions, that they be granted $50 per month. Mr. President, I 
could not see my way clear to introduce a bill of that char- 
acter, and therefore I went to the officials of the Pension 
Department. I studied the question with them most carefully, 
and while they are in no position and I do not ask them to 
recommend pension legislation, I got the information from them 
which led nie to believe that if the provisions of this bill 
became a law it ought to be all that the Grand Army of the 
Republic veterans should ask for under existing conditions. 
Since the introduction of the bill, I wish to say to the Senator 
that there have been hundreds of Grand Army of the Republic 
organizations throughout the United States that have adopted 
resolutions approving of this bill. Many of the resolutions 
in the body stated that they had hoped that $50 per month 
would be granted, but they recognize the situation as it exists 
to-day and approve of this measure, and stated that they 
would be satisfied with its passage. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I make a suggestion here? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 


tana yield to the Senator from Kansas? 
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Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to state in line with what has been 
stated by the Senator from Utah that I have received a large 
number of resolutions passed by Grand Army posts in favor of 
an increase. Many of them have asked for a larger increase 
than is given In this bill. I will state also that I was on the 
Pension Committee for a number of years, and I never knew the 
Pension Office to recommend any measures. All that was asked 
of them was an estimate as to the amount a particular bill would 
earry. 

I hope this measure may pass the Senate to-day. 

Mr. WALSH. I gather from the answers made by both the 
Senator from Utah and the Senator from Kansas that some 
legislation of this character has been requested by a large num- 
ber of Grand Army posts. 

Mr. SMOOT. By nearly every post in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. That ean hardly be correct; at least I have 
not been honored with any request from any post in my State 
for the legislation, and that is why I was prompted to make the 
inquiry. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that perhaps not 
having been chairman of the committee 

Mr. WALSH. It may however, that they directed their 
requests to the Senator from Utah rather than to myself. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say whether T have received resolu 
tions from Montana or not. I have not the copies of the resolu- 
tions before me; but I know the statement I made was virtually 
correct. that nearly every organization in the United States 
has indorsed the bill. Further, I wish to say to the Senator 
that the representatives of the national organizations of the 
veterans residing in Washington and acting as the legislative 
committee of those organizations have approved of this measure. 
and not only that but they appeared before our Pension Com- 
mittee. I think the hearings were printed, although I am not 
quite positive of that. They spoke in behalf of this measure, 
and there were members of the Pension Committee of the House 
present at that meeting. Unfortunately the Senator front Mon- 
tana was ill at that time and out of the city; but I want to 
assure the Senator, and the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Hollis] now sitting on the right of the Senator no doubt will 
bear me out in saying that the legislative committee as well as 
the national commander of the Grand Army of the Republie of 
the United States were present and spoke at that time in behalf 
of this measure. The commander stated that many of the vet- 
erans throughout the United States felt that there ought to be 
a flat rate of $50 per month for the surviving veterans; he 
himself recognized the situation and believed, and not only did 
he believe but he stated that he knew the passage of this bill 
would be satisfactory to the great body of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. 

Mr. President, I want also to say that at the time he was 
speaking to the committee he said “we as a body of veterans 
never expected to come to Congress again and ask for an inrresse 
over the rates provided in the act of May 11, 1912; hut.“ he suid, 
“the cost of living had mounted so high that it is absolutely im- 
possible for the veterans, physically unable as they are to do 
manual labor. to keep the wolf from the door.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if this legislation were re- 
quested by any formal resolution of the national organization of 
the Grand Army of the Republic I should feel very much dis- 
posed to defer to any request they might make in the matter 
or any request that might be made in their behalf by any of 
the officers authorized to express their views in respect to the 
matter. I am glad to be advised by the Senator from Utah 
that some of the officers at least did appear before the com- 
mittee and request the legislation. I was not aware of that 
fact and was not apprised by any of the Grand Army posts in 
my own State that this legislation was desired. 

I content myself. Mr. President, at this time with asking 
that there be incorporated in the Recorp the first two para- 
graphs of the act of May 11, 1912, which this bill seeks to 
amend, in order that the public may be advised of the increases 
that it is proposed shall be made. I call attention to the fact 
that under the provisions of that law a person who has arrived 
at the age of 62 years and served 90 days becomes entitled to a 
pension of $13 per month. His pension is raised by this bill 
to 830. If he served 6 months he gets $13.50. It is raised to 
$30 by this bill. There are pensions provided dependent upon 
the period of service until he has served three years or over. 
when his pension becomes $16 per month; that is to say. the 
pension now provided by the bill for service in the case of those 
who have arrived at the age of 62 is raised from $13 to $16. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will yield I wish to say to him 
I do not think there is anyone to whom the age of 62 applies 
now left on the pension roll. 
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Mr. WALSH. That is quite probable. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are only 2.171 under the age of 72 who 
are now left upon the pension roll. 

Mr. WALSH. The pension provided in the existing law for 
one who has arrived at the age of 70 years is $18 per month, - 
having served for 90 days; having served for 6 months it is 
$19 per month; having served for 1 year it is $20 per month, 
for 14 years $21.50 a month, for 2 years $23 per month, for 21 
years $24 per month, and for 3 years or over $25 per month. 

I ask that this be incorporated in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


That any person who served 90 days or more in the military or 
naval service of the United States during the late Civil War, who has 
been honorably discharged therefrom, and who bas reached the age of 
62 years or over, shall, upon making proof of such facts, according to 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may provide, 
be placed upon the 3 roll and be entitled to receive a pension as 
follows: In case such person has reached the age of 62 years and served 
$13 per month: d months, $13.50 per month; 1 year, $14 per 


month; 2 years, $17 per month ; 21 years, $18 per month; 3 years or over, 
rson has reached the age of TO years and 


In battle or in line of duty and is now unfit ual labor by reason 


thereof. or who from disease or other causes Incurred in line of du 
resulting in his disability is now unable to perform manual labor, shall 
be pea the maximum ore under this act, to wit, $30 per month, 
without regard to length of service or age. 

That any rson who bas served 60 days or more In the military 
or naval servive of the United States in the War with Mexico and bas 


been bonorably discha therefrom. shall. upon making like proof of 
such service, be — to receive a pension of $30 per month, ? 
* * * — . . s 


Approved May 11, 1912. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Turner, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House agrees to the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 
9054) making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

The message also announced that the House further insists 
upon its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate No, 44 
to the bill (H. R. 9054) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
asks a further conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. LEVER, 
Mr. Lee of Georgia, Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi, Mr. HAUGEN, 
and Mr, McLavucHuiry of Michigan managers at the further con- 
ference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10358) making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes, asks a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. and had ap- 
pointed Mr. Byens of Tennessee, Mr. Evans, and Mr. STAFFORD 
managers at the conference on the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker pro tempore of 
the House had signed the enrolled bill (S. 3388) to amend the 
emergency shipping fund provisions.of the urgent deficiency ap- 
propriation act approved June 15, 1917, so as to empower the 
President and his designated agents to take-over certain trans- 
portation systems for the transportation of shipyard and plant 
employees, and for other purposes, and it was thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore. 


LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. MARTIN. I ask the Chair to Iay before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives on the legislative, and so 
forth, appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Poxxnxxx] laid before the 
Senate the action of the House of Representatives disagreeing 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10358) mak- 
ing appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 


Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. MARTIN, Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. WARREN, and 
Mr. Soor. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT, 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I am just in 
receipt of a telegram from the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore] requesting me to ask unanimous consent that further 
action on the conference report upon the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill in reference to wheat be postponed until he returns to 
the city. He is absent attending the funeral of the late Senator 
from Louisiana, Mr. Broussard, and I make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unless there is objection to 
the contrary, the report will lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it lie on the table until the Senator from Oklahoma re- 
turns. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, it was developed on the last 
roll call that there were only 51 Senators present. Several Sena- 
tors have told me that they have to leave. A good many are 
away making patriotic speeches and others are absent attending 
funerals or on official business, Therefore I ask, for I feel com- 
pelled to do so, that when the Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Monday at 12 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina moves that when the Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn to 
meet on Monday at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 8783) to amend an act entitled “An 
act granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers, and 
officers who served in the Civil War or in the War with Mexico,” 
approved May 11, 1912. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have long since learned 
from unsuccessful experience that a Senator who opposes legis- 
lation of this sort, whatever his motive or the sincerity of his 
purpose may be, earns little support and less appreciation. In- 
deed, it is disagreeable to pose as an economist in any direc- 
tion. So many demands are made upon the Public Treasury of 
a local and personal character that the practice of uniting these 
demands in what are called omnibus bills, so that the bill as a 
composite may represent them all and thus receive sufficient 
support to obtain a majority vote, only serves to increase the 
embarrassment of those who oppose them, particularly if the 
argument is to limit the expenditures of the Government. I 
say this, Mr. President, with no reflection upon anyone or upon 
either House, because I know what the influences behind these 
bills are, and how potent they become when directed to an 
objecting Senator or Member. As a consequence, it has become 
impossible to stem the tide of extravagance, of increased ex- 
enditure, and of consequent increased taxation. 

I had hoped, however, Mr. President, that in such an emer- 
gency as now confronts us, when every dollar that can be raised 
by taxation or by loan is urgently needed by the Government, 
when our expenditures are reckoned no longer in millions but 
in billions of dollars, the evident necessity of economizing in 

-every possible direction would be so potent as to compel a spirit 
of frugality with regard to domestic expenditures that would 
reduce them to the lowest possible minimum during the con- 
tinuation of the war. 

I had hoped, Mr. President, that consciousness of the fact 
that pay day must inevitably come and that our obligations are 
to be met through increased taxation would impel us from a 
sense of obligation to the producers of this country, who bear 
the burdens and pay the taxes, to place a limit upon our 
extravagance, or confine it to those emergencies so palpably 
evident every day and which are the outgrowth of the demands 
of war. 

But, Mr. President, I must confess to a sense not only of dis- 
appointment but of discouragement. This is a wonderfully 
populous city at present. You can find everything in it except 
a spirit of frugality, a desire to save. Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are beset every day with schemes, propositions, and 
enterprises ostensibly necessary or desirable for the prosecution 
of the war, and presented from every direction having for their 
immediate purpose a Treasury appropriation, the larger the 
better, and the representatives and promoters of each scheme 
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endowed with the notion that their particular enterprise must 
receive immediate financial consideration, if Germany is to be 
defeated. The employees of the Government in this emergency 
are unwilling to submit to the imposition of an eight-hour day, 
and Congress, in obedience to the demand that the present law 
remain unchanged, have finally submitted. 

Demands for increased compensation come from every direc- 
tion, and, so far as I am aware, in every instance they have 
been complied with. If there is a single instance the contrary, 
I trust that those having knowledge of the fact will correct me. 
The other day the Committee on Appropriations rejected a pro- 
posed sum in excess of $4,000,000 for the purchase of a valu- 
able corner in this city upon which the Government is erecting 
a structure for public uses. Shortly afterwards by Executive 
allotment that sum was placed at the disposal of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and I understand the purchase to have been 
made. I do not criticize that instance; I cite it as an illustra- 
tion, and I think an apt illustration, albeit a conspicuous one, 
of the manner in which the public funds are being used. It 
was doubtless regarded as essential, yet I think the judgment 
of the Congress regarding it should have prevailed. 

I am surprised that a bill appropriating money for public 
buildings in different sections of the country has not by this time 
materialized ; that communities which have not yet been blessed 
with expenditures for those structures should not get into the 
race “while the going is good,” and seize the present oppor- 
tunity for accomplishing that purpose. It will not surprise me, 
Mr. President, if such a bill shall materialize before this Con- 
gress is over; and it certainly will not surprise me to see it 
enacted into law. 

The rivers and harbors bill—that gray-haired old sinner, 
whose capacious bosom has carried in days past many and many 
a successful scheme to secure unneeded money from the Treas- 
ury—is as active and vigorous as though it were within the 
draft age. It has passed the House of Representatives, and I 
have no doubt will soon knock at the doors of the Senate for 
immediate consideration, one reason for its immediate passage 
then to be urged being that it is demanded for “ the successful 
prosecution of the war.” 

Mr. President, I wonder if any Senator in this Chamber, ex- 
cept the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssroor], has ventured to make 
an estimate of the amounts of money so far appropriated by this 
Congress, and has contrasted the total sum with the revenues 
upon which we must rely to meet them. Perhaps even the Sena- 
tor from Utah has not ventured that experiment thus far. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is too early in the session to do so. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator says it is too early in the session, 
and I agree with him; but I imagine, Mr. President, the aggre- 
gate of those appropriations is far beyond our conceptions, ex- 
tensive as they may be. It is too early to make such an esti- 
mate; and between this 19th day of April and the 4th of next 
July they may be beyond our present conception. I want to 
know where all this money is coming from, and to ask whether 
any of us has seriously considered the burden we are placing 
upon the taxpayers of the next generation? 

Mr. President, we are on the road to national bankruptcy if 
we do not retrace many of our steps. Let us face the fact, and 
act accordingly. We can not sell liberty-loan bonds forever, for 
the great financial and industrial reservoirs of this Republic 
are not exhaustless; there is a limit, and that limit we are 
approaching. The people of the United States will pay their 
taxes; they will subscribe to liberty bonds just so long as it is 
within their financial power to do so, provided the money which 
they contribute is expended for the prosecution of the war. 
Many of them are now inquiring whether that is true, and many 
of them are justified in criticizing the character of some of our 
expenditures. Some are now showing reluctance to make fur- 
ther contributions until our methods of expenditure shall be, 
as some of them should be, corrected. ` 

Mr. President, the mightiest empire of modern times is Great 
Britain. She is the wealthiest nation of all times, in proportion 
to her population; she is the creditor nation of the world. Her 
capital has been for centuries the nucleus of every great finan- 
cial enterprise; her loans have been extended to every nation on 
earth; her capital was seemingly exhaustless; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, after fighting three years of a modern war, that mighty 
empire has called upon the United States at this hour to aid her 
in meeting her Indian obligations and to tide her over a serious 
situation. We have responded, as we should have responded 


and as we shall still respond, for the common cause of liberty 
and of freedom; but this situation should bring home to our 
minds the tremendous responsibility which we as Senators of 
the United States must assume and discharge in the appropria- 
tions which we shall make during these parlous times, lest the 
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mighty structtire of our credit shall also sink beneath the weight 
of a common burden and specie payments are suspended; as was 
necessary during the last years of the Civil War. 

Is this a time, therefore, Mr. President, to add a fixed charge 
of $40,000,000 upon our annual budget unless that addition is 
absolutely necessary to our present objects and our present 
obligations? Is this a time to add a dollar to our fixed expendi- 
tures that can be ly and decently avoided? 

Mr. President, that. is what is proposed to be done by this 
bill, and I am unable to perceive any emergency whatever to 
justify it. I believe that away down in their hearts all Sena- 
tors, whether present or not, very largely share that opinion, 
and I flatter myself that I am voicing their deliberate judg- 
ment regarding the expediency of this measure when I say that 
it ought not to be passed. 

Mr. President, this country has been generous and over- 
generous to the men who have fought to preserve it. The Gov- 
ernment has extended its pension system from time to time, 
both by general and by special legislation, until every man, 
ineluding many who have no right whatever to the largess of 
the Government. and the widow of every man enrolled upon 
the military records of the Nation during the Civil War have 
been made its beneficiaries. No demand which I can recall has 
ever been made, except in a few isolated Individual instances, 
which has not met ultimately with a favorable response. I say 
“demand,” Mr. President. because that is what I conceive 
these bills to be. They come from a great and powerful or- 
ganization, which at times has not hesitated to intimate the 
political power which it wields, to the end that its displeasure 
may be averted by compliance with its requirements. 

Since I have been a member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs I have had oceasion to examine many bills of an indi- 
vidual character whose purpose was to remove the disabilities 
of the individuals mentioned in them, to the end that they 
might go upon the pension rolls, and I am sorry to say that 
in a large number, of instances those bills have been favorably 
reported and favorably aeted upon, in consequence of which 
many men dishonorubly discharged from the service have been 
given the same status as those who enlisted for the war and 
who fought to the end. 

What is the proper conception of a pension system? Does 
every man who takes up arms for his country impose n contract 
obligation upon it for his support ever after? Does every man 
who fights for the Republic do so because of the financial reward 
which may come and which does come in the form of pensions? 
I do not want to believe it, and yet. Mr. President, the history 
of pensions in the United States discloses a mereenary side, 
which it is difficult te reconcile with the lofty spirit of patriot- 
ism. Democrats and Republicans, as they have from time to 
time alternated in control of this Government. have competed 
with each other in the alacrity with which they have met these 
demands, and have claimed all the political advantage that could 
be reaped therefrom. just as they are now competing with the 
organized civil service of the United States to secure their 
political support through the medium of similar legislation. 

Mr. President, I deny the general proposition—and I think I 
can successfully do so—that pensions are given for the purpose 
of supporting families or individuals, except in rare instances 
where great disability resulting from wounds or from insidious 
disease contracted during service renders the recipient incupuble 
of caring for himself. A pension is a badge of. honor, or it was 
in the days gone by, and I wish it could be said that it was a 
badge of honor now. but when given indiscriminately to every- 
body whether serving 90 days or 3 xenrs. whether on the field 
or in the departments, whether in the ranks or in the Quarter- 
master’s Bureau, the contribution is robbed of its aspeet of 
honorable distinction aud sinks to the level of commercialism. 

I have had occasion, Mr. President. several times, to oppose, 
as best I could, appropriations which seemed to me to be ex- 
travagant or unnecessary. The senior Senator from Utah Ir. 
Satoor} has. cooperated, except upon occasions when 
were involved: and then I have noticed that the Senator’s prin- 
ciples of economy always yield to the demands of the pensioner, 

Mr. SMOOT. Civil War pensioners. 

Mr. THOMAS. : Well, no; I will not confine my criticism— 
my comment“ perhaps I should say—to Civil War veterans, 
for I recall that the Senator was extremely active in securing 
the extension of the law giving pensions to men engaged in In- 
dian warfare, not only during the Civil War but before and 
after, some of the campaigns oecurring before the Civil War 
betng of questionable merit to me; but the bills have gone 
through. I- regret, therefore, that the Senator, with his ability, 
his tenacity, und his unapprouchable industry, not only in his 
attention to senatorial duties but to his private affairs, is not 


with me upon this occasion, because I know ‘hat if he were 
there could be but the one outcome to this bill. 

Mr. President, if I understand the basis upon which this bill 
is to be supported, it is that, owing to the increased cost in 
living, the beneficiaries of the proposed legislation are unable, 
because of their age and their lack of resources, to meet present- 
day conditions and may, therefore, suffer greater or less hard- 
ship. To that there are two answers. The first is that the pro- 
posed increase is insufficient for such a purpose. I believe that 
the maximum pension to be granted is $40 a month. There zre 
some, perhaps, who can live upon that amount of money. The 
man who can do it at present, however, is to my miud as dis- 
tinct a patriot as the man who is carrying a musket in the 
French trenches, The man who upon $40 a month can support 
a wife, to say nothing of children, deserves a medal equivalent 
to the French Croix-de-Guerre. He exhibits a degree of self- 
denial and of heroism that should stand as a shining light in 
these days of crass materialism and selfishness. It is occa- 
sionally done, but not very frequently. Hence we are not pre- 
tending here to give the beneficiaries of this bill any sum of 
money which is equivalent to their needs, provided—and I must 
assume that to be the fact—that they are reliant upon the 
largess of the Government. . 

The other answer is this: At the request of the members 
of the Grand Army of the Republic—and that request bas 
always met with a warm response in my bosom—the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the States, respectively, have 
built a long chain of soldiers’ homes, endowed and supported 
at the public expense, comfortable and attractive, to which 
every veteran of the war, whether he fought for the North or 
for the South, may have access in his old age at any time he 
desires. I was very much surprised some time ago to receive 
a letter from a constituent of mine asking me to introduce a 
bill to double his pension, because he said if it was not doubled 
he would have to go to a soldiers’ home, and he did not want 
to endure the disgrace and humiliation of entering a sanctuary 
built for that express purpose so long as it was possible for him 
to be supported. by the Government outside of it. I know that 
to a proud man such a refuge does not appeal very strongly; 
but these are far different from other institutions of similar 
character. These have stamped upon them not only im the leg- 
islation itself and in the requests upon which they were based 
but in the manner of their operation, a difference which menns 
ail the distinction between the enjoyment of an honest liveli- 
hood and the acceptance of alms and pittances from the public. 
Consequently, I am out of sympathy—I must be out of sympa- 
thy—with that sentiment which, after these homes have been 
instituted, sees disgrace and humiliation in taking advantage of 
them. - 

Mr. President, in these days when we are expending money 
by billions of dollars, and when our daily outlay is greater than 
the sum necessary to pay all the annual expenses of the Gov- 
ernment during the early years of its existence. forty millions 
does not seem. to be very considerable. To the Treasury of the 
United States that is a bagatelle, but considered in the abstract 
the sum is prodigious; and when we consider that the annual 
pension charge under existing laws mounts up to something like 
$200,000,000, the addition of 20 per cent. or forty millions more, 
gives one a fair idea of what the sum stands for. 

Forty million dollars, at $10,000 a mile, would build 4.000 
mites of railroad, and there are very few institutions outside 
of the great transportation companies and the great steel and 
other combinations whose capital comes anywhere near the sum 
of $40,000,000. Some of the States have revenues very far less 
than that sum. Indeed, I may say with perfect truth that the 
majority of the States enjoy annual revenues nowhere near that 
amount of money. ; 

Where is it coming from, for this is but one of many items 
in our list? Why should we legislate now for this increase of 
expenditure? I think I am correct in saying that every appro- 
priation bill so far beeoming a law and every appropriation bill 
pending in the committees show increases over those of the lust 
fiseal year. Many of them contain items that are novel, in the 
sense that they have not appeared in previous appropriation bills. 
Where is the money coming from to meet these new obligations, 
in addition to the vast sums that we are raising for our imme- 
diate pressing necessities? 

It must be raised either by way of loans, which menns sa de- 
ferred debt, or by way of taxation, which means immediate sac- 
rifice, I think the total assessed valuation of the property of 
the United States amounts to something like two hundred thou- 
sand millions of dollars. Our expenditures up to the present 
time are desperately near twenty thousand million dollars, and 
a-year from now they will be two or three times that sum of 
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money. We must either pay the score or we must repudiate it. 
Which shall we do? Which must we do when the time comes 
for final action? 

It does not concern me, except in so far as my duties require 
me to speak of it, because I have nearly reached the period of 
threescore and ten, and there is a time when all activity ceases; 
but I am concerned for posterity, for nations are led into bond- 
age more frequently by the burden of debt than through the 
power of the sword. Nevertheless we are going right ahead 
here expending money for all conceivable objects upon the 
theory that they are immediately necessary for the public good. 

Mr. President, one afternoon during the discussion of the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill. and immediately after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to do away with what seemed to me to be a wholly 
unnecessary appropriation, I became possessed with a spirit of 
cynicism, so I took my pen at the desk here and sketched the 
outlines of a fable. I might well close this discussion by read- 
ing it: 

A FABLE, 

“Once upon a time, when Uncle Sam was youthful, he had 
to make his own way in the world. He was therefore careful 
to live within his income. Being thrifty, he amassed wealth 
sufficient for all his purposes, albeit these were many. In those 
days his money vaults were guarded by faithful and courageous 
animals called ‘watchdogs of the Treasury.’ Then, as now, 
Uncle Sam's increasing family was divided into factions bear- 
ing attractive and inspiring appellations. He committed the 
management of his affairs first to one and then to another of 
these factions as their changing preponderance in numbers re- 
quired. Each of these factions championed economy with great 
vociferation, and each claimed a monopoly of the virtue. Both 
had their watchdogs, who succeeded with their masters in the 
guardianship of the Treasury. Hence, Uncle Samuel took no 
great concern as to the safety of his strong box, and especially 
since the watchdogs on duty were watched in turn by the dogs 
in temporary retirement. 

“ Moreover, each of Uncle Sam's factions contended that its 
watchdogs were the only thoroughbreds, and those of the opposi- 
tion were mongrels and coyotes masquerading as dogs of pedi- 
gree. Uncle Sam was pleased with this situation, since theft 
or misappropriation would be detectec and exposed by factional 
self-interest, promptly fellowed by an early and complete substi- 
tution of watchdogs. 

“As time progressed, these great factions established the cus- 
tom of holding quadrennial pride and alarm’ meetings. They 
were so called because the factions at these meetings always 
paraded their own virtues and watchdogs with great pride and 
viewed the vices of the other faction and its watchdogs with 
great alarm. They also compared each his own economies in 
past administration of Uncle Sam's fiscal affairs with the reck- 
less extravagances of the other faction. So common has this 
formula become that it has persisted down to this hour. No 
pride and alarm’ meeting of either faction would be complete 
were these terms eliminated from its public announcements. 

“These watchdogs guarded the Treasury and watched each 
other with great success for many years. Through the mutual 
rivalry and suspicions of their owners Uncle Sam's accumulations 
waxed fat and became more and more alluring. As time passed, 
and these accumulations multiplied, the financial virtue of the 
factions was gradually but surely disintegrated by the tempta- 
tion to divide and enjoy them. They gazed more and more 
avidly at the vaults which contained them, and more and more 
reproachfully at their vigilant watchdogs keeping sentinel over 
them. The barriers of their moral resistance finally yielded to 
the unremitting pressure of opportunity, So the watchdogs 
were gradually tolled away from the Treasury portals and tied 
in the backyards, where they were starved and their breed 
finally extinguished. Canines of different quality have been 
substituted for them. They watch the Treasury, but only to 
ascertain whether anything is left in it or about to be put in it. 
They do not watch those who need watching, but they watch 
for them. Their olfactories quiver with no sense of the possible 
proximity of marauders, but with the joy of a prospective con- 
tinuous feast, whose abundance may partially satisfy the in- 
satiate demands of their unappeasable appetites. 

“Theirs is the policy of ‘the open door,’ and the more doors 
the better, and the fecundity of the breed is beyond computation. 
It multiplies but does not replenish the earth. They can not be 
classified as a species, for their shapes are protean. They have 
just one line of vision, and that embraces the Federal Treasury. 
Their motto is Let no guilty dollar escape.“ Their pretexts 
for public contributions are countless as the sands of the sea- 
shore, They are as prolific of them as Germany is of spies. In 
their progress toward Treasury exhaustion they have sheltered 
under the roof of the National Treasury all the birds of the 
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air, the beasts of the field, the fishes of the waters under the 
earth, and the multitudinous swarms of insectivorous life. They 
inspire Federal employees and men who heard the guns of the 
enemy from cloistered sanctuaries during the Civil War to help 
themselves and welcome. They have devised revolving funds 
which do not revolve and can not do so. They are incapable of 
turning over. They are called revolving funds because they are 
all large, round ones. But their spheres become segments as 
soon as they emerge from the Treasury doors. 

“The war has quadrupled the breed and multiplied their pre- 
texts many fold. Discovering and utilizing them constitutes the 
principal source of competition between Uncle Samuel's factions. 
The things which have become and are becoming necessary, or 
which are said to contribute to the successful prosecution of the 
war, enhance within their scope the Garabed scheme to harness 
natural energy and purchases of imaginary, homes for homeless 
Indians. The hungry, howling, clamoring pack has surrounded 
the Treasury, burrowed under it, and swarm all over the roof. 

“Time is fleeting. It creates opportunities, but it bears them 
along its hurrying tides. This war is opportunity, and all wars 
must end some time. Hence, other avenues to the money vaults, 
all of them either necessary or contributing to the prosecution 
of the war, must be devised and pressed to the limit right now. 
The field has been pretty thoroughly gleaned, but here and 
there a stray peppercorn may be uncovered and developed. It 
may still be possible to secure appropriations to teach the 
taxpayer the difference between pulling his tooth and pulling 
bis leg, and why he should howl at the one and smile at the 
other; to investigate the habits and hereditary tendencies of 
the tumblebug and the lightning bug, and ascertain why the 
one pushes in one direction and looks jn the other, while the 
latter hangs his lantern upon his rear and then flies ahead; 
to study the vagaries of the lobster, and make him quit blush- 
ing when he is boiled; to develop eating crow from an infliction 
to a pleasure; to study the habitat and the anatomy of the 
skunk and teach him to use only blank cartridges in polite 
society; to devise plans for abolishing toil and making idleness 
productive; to study the maladies of the skin and ascertain why 
measles break out and shingles strike in. Other suggestions 
occur to the mind, but let these suffice as specimens. 

“Every fable should involve a moral. This is an exception. 
It dimly suggests that watchdogs must watch out lest they be 
trampled by the multitude, and that political parties should 
always wink the other eye when quadrennially denouncing each 
other for squandering public money with reckless extrava- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetrar in the chair). 
The bill is in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I suggest thé absence of a 
quorum. é 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Chamberlain Harding Nelson Thomas 
Culberson Henderson ew Tillman 
Cammins Hollis Norris Townsend 
‘urtis Johnson, Cal. Overman Underwood 
Dillingham Jones, Wash, Pomerene Walsh 
Fa n 5 Kellogg Saulsbu — — 
etcher ge ppa atson 
France McCumber Shields Williams 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Smith, Md. Wolcott 
Gallinger McNary moot 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is absent in the liberty-loan campaign, 

Mr. POMERENE. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr, 
VarpaMan], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kresy}, the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. THOMSON], the Senator from Oklahoma 
IMr. Gorr], the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], and the 
Senator from Colorado Mr. SHarrotH] are detained in attend- 
ance on the funeral of the late Senator Broussard. I wish also 
to announce that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] is 
necessarily absent, owing to. illness. 

Mr. HOLLIS- I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrren- 
cock], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Swirml, the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones}, the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. KENDRICK} are detained in attendance on the funeral 
of the late Senator Sroxk. I also wish to announce that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lxwis] and the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Rortnson] are detained, taking part in the third liberty 
loan campaign. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names, not a quorum. The Secretary will call 
the names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. TRAMMELL 
answered to their names when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names, not a quorum. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is quite evident that we are not going to 
be able to maintain a quorum, and I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we can secure a quorum if the Senator 
will allow a motion to be made to direct the Sergeant at Arms 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. THOMAS. Very well; I will withdraw the motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

After a delay of a few minutes, 

Mr. SMOOT. From information I have received since the 
order was issued by the Senate it will be impossible to secure 
á quorum. I do not want to hold Senators here longer know- 
ing that to be a fact. Therefore I ask that the order of the 
Senate requesting the attendance of absent Senators be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There are reasons for the absence of Sena- 
tors. Many Senators are absent on official business and others 
on patriotic business during the week end. Therefore I feel 
compelled to move an adjournment. I make that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o’clock and 10 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, April 22, 1918, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 


Without objection, it is so 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, April 19, 1918. 


The House was called to order by the Speaker pro tempore, 
Mr. Krrcutn, at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We invoke Thy blessing, Almighty Father, upon this body of 
representative men, here for the purpose of enacting laws for the 
guidance of a great and growing people, now engaged in a 
struggle for human rights. 

Grant that in all their deliberations they may be actuated 
only by the highest considerations of right, truth, justice, 
equity; in the spirit of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
_ proved. 

LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the table the bill (H. R. 10358) making ap- 
propriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amendments, disagree to all of 
the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, disagree 
to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
observe that in maxing the appropriation for clerk hire for 
Senators the Senate has made great increases. The increase is 
attempted in two ways. One by paying clerks salaries from 
the contingent fund, thereby increasing the contingent fund of 
the Senate by a good many thousand dollars. Then by direct 
appropriation the number of their clerks is increased. Already 
each Senator, as I recall, has about $4,800 for clerk hire. Take 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the House, for example. 
As I recall the facts, that committee has clerk hire aggregating 
about $8,000, speaking only in round numbers. By this new 

“arrangement the Finance Committee of the Senate, the similar 
committee in that body, has clerk hire aggregating about $14,000 
or $15,000. Everyone knows that bills coming from this com- 
mittee must originate in the House, and without any disparage- 
ment of the great work done by the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, I think it is safe to say that at least as much work is 
done in the Committee on Ways and Means of the House as is 
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done by the Finance Committee of the Senate. Why then this 
discrepancy in clerk hire? Just at this time when every one is 
being called upon to. give financial support to the Government, 
it does seem to me that the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment ought to conserve where it can. I was surprised to 
learn what the Senate had dove in this respect, and I wanted 
to ask the gentleman whether or not he would be willing to 
bring these items back to the House and give us opportunity 
to consider them, inasmuch as the Senate a year ago absolutely 
brushed aside the rule, that had hitherto obtained, by which 
the House would regulate its affairs so far as its expenditures 
were concerned, and the Senate would regulate its. The Sen- 
ate violated that rule last year, and I understand that now we 
have a perfect right to inquire into these increased appropria- 
tions for clerk hire so far as that body is concerned. 

Mr. COX.. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Does that increase apply to all of their clerks 
over there or only to the Finance Committee? 

Mr. GOOD. It applies to all ef them. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, in so far as the 
Finance Committee of the Senate is concerned, the gentleman 
is evidently referring to the bill that was reported from the 
committee. There was a considerable increase recommended 
by the committee. but that was stricken out on motion of the 
committee in the Senate. It was not agreed to. I do not find 
that there is any increase in the bill as it passed the Senate for 
the clerical force of the Finance Committee. It is true that the 
Senate has considerably increased the expenditures for clerical 
services for Senators. 

Mr. GOOD. I could not get a copy of the bill as it passed 
yhen my attention was called to it by the remarks of Senator 
MARTIN, made on the floor of the Senate, from which {t appeared 
that action had been taken very materially increasing the clerk 
hire of the Senate. I would ask the gentleman if that is not 
correct? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is correct. There is an in- 
crease in the bill as it passed the Senate of something ever 
$26,000 to provide clerks for Senators who are not chairmen of 
committees. That is over and above the appropriation of the 
current year of $105,600 for a similar purpose. Then I under- 
stand the Senate has adopted a resolution providing for an 
extra clerk for each Senator at $1,200 per year, to be paid out 
of the contingent fund. That is my understanding. 

Mr. GOOD. Formerly the contingent fund of the Senate wag 
850,000. That was increased to $140,000, of which $40,000 was 
to be immediately available, which was to pay for the increased 
clerk hire up to the Ist of July. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman assumes that, and 
he may be entirely correct. I do not know just why they need 
the $40,000 now unless it be to meet the expenditures required 
under that particular resolution. I may say to the gentleman 
that the resolution adopted by the Senate, I suppose, expires by 
limitation on July 1. and it would probably be necessary to 
adopt another resolution for next year. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me for a few observations? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the matter 
to which the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] has referred— 
that of the practice of economy by the House in the matter of 
clerks, whereas the Senate is quite liberal toward its own 
Members in that respect—it should be remembered that there are 
some Members here who represent an entire State, who have 
the same responsibilities in regard to looking after the affairs 
of their people that two Senators have. There are also States 
in which there are the same number of Members that there are 
Senators. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. In a moment. It has occurred to some of 
us that this situation should be taken into consideration—not 
that there should be any effort to discriminate or differentiate 
in favor of the Members so situated. but at least that is a mat- 
ter that is entitled to consideration in connection with the 
question of clerks and clerk hire. I see several gentlemen be- 
fore me, on the other side, who are from States having no more 
Members than Senators. In view of such representation, it is 
to be assumed they have quite as much to do as a Senator in 
the way of correspondence and attention to affairs in their dis- 
tricts. Gentlemen at the other end of the Capitol seem to 
think that they are entitled to clerk hire and assistance to the 
tune of $5,000 and upward. The notion of economy seems to be 
confined entirely to the House, where the maximum allowance 
to a Member without a committee is $2.000. I do not care to 
refer to my own experience in that regard, but it illustrates a 
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situation such as I have referred to. I have been laboring un- 
der the disadvantage of having an allowance of only $1,500 per 
annum for clerk hire until very recently; now it is $2,000. As 
the Representative of an entire State, I think I have as much 
work and correspondence as a Senator from any State. I do 
not assume the Senators have too great an allowance, but they 
have almost treble our allowance for clerk hire. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Tennessee has the floor, 
With his permission I will yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. Did not the Senate merely insist upon the 
clerks to Members of the House being placed upon the pay roll, 
and is not that the question that the Senate insisted upon? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, whether or not that was the question, 
I should say if it was, with all due deference to the honorable 
body at the other end of the Capitol, the House should decide 
and not the Senate. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is not it also true 

Mr. MONDELL. Personally, I am entirely agreeable to that 
arrangement, and am, in fact, in favor of it, but it is an ar- 
rangement that the House should settle for itself. 

Mr. DOWELL, Is not it also true, by reason of the increase 
of pay that was accorded employees, that the clerks of the 
Senate who were on the pay roll have been increased by reason 
of that legislation, and the clerks of the Members of the House 
are not affected by it and get no increase? Is not that true? 

Mr, WALSH. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do. ` 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Wyoming has made some 
reference to Members on the other side of the House who rep- 
resent as much territory and as many people as Senators do. 
Of course, I know that he is aware of this fact, but because of 
his modesty would not express the hope, which we all indulge 
in on this side of the House with mingled feelings of regret 
and joy, that some of those gentlemen on our side may soon 
have opportunity to participate in this Increased allowance for 
clerk hire in the other branch of the Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. I am told there are gentlemen on this side 
and the other side who have such ambitions, and I thank the 
gentleman on their behalf for his kindly words and wishes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the gentleman will permit, I understand 
arrangements have been satisfactorily made to correct the sit- 
uation in the next Congress in the State of Wyoming; so it does 
not apply to the State of Wyoming. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Tennessee 
wilt permit me further, I wilt say that I have been looking 
through the bill, and I find it is a fact that the House did not 
increase, as I recall it, by a single dollar the amount which we 
have appropriated for clerk hire, including clerks, messengers 
for committees of the House; but the Senate for next year 
has increased this allowance by $128,000 and more. Now, it 
seems to me that a matter of that kind ought to be brought 
back to the House and we ought to have some reason for that 
stupendous increase. Certainly there will be no greater work 
on the part of the Senate correspondingly than there will be 
on the House for the next year over the past year. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman understands, of 
course, when questions arise as to appropriations of this char- 
acter the claim is always made that each House should be per- 
mitted to settle that for itself. Now, personally, I do not en- 
tirely subscribe to that idea, becuuse we all, of course, are re- 
sponsible for these appropriations; but that has been the cus- 
tom that has been adopted heretofore, and has usually pre- 
vailed. I would not like 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? Reserving the right to 
object, if the gentleman from Iowa is through—— 

Mr. GOOD. I am through. 

Mr. COX. I want to ask the gentleman who is in charge of 
this bill in regard to amendment 90, stricken out by the Senate, 
and particularly to what is known here as the Borland amend- 
ment, which was adopted, as I recollect, by a very large ma- 
jority. I do not see the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] on the floor this morning. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. For a question; yes. 

Mr. KEATING. I wanted to ask the gentleman if the gentle- 
man from Missouri had been on the floor since the Borland 
amendment had been adopted? 

Mr. COX. Well, I do not know anything about that, but I 
think perhaps he may be away attending the funeral of Senator 
Sronre. I would like to ask the gentleman whether or not be- 
fore the conferees between the House and the Senate agree on 
that Senate amendment if he will bring it back to the House 
and give it a chance to express its opinion upon it? 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say, Mr. Speaker, in reply 
to the gentleman from Indiana, that, speaking for myself—and 
I believe the other conferees will agree with me as to that par- 
ticular amendment—that inasmuch as it was passed on by the 
House and a record vote taken—— 

Mr. KEATING. No; the gentleman is mistaken; we have had 
no record vote on that proposition. 

Mr. COX, We had a division vote. 

Mr. KEATING. We had a division vote, but no record vote, 
because there was no opportunity to secure one. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. My recollection was that we had 
a record vote, but the gentleman from Colorado corrects me 

Mr. KEATING, I mean by a record vote there was no yea- 
and-nay vote, 

Mr. COX. Well, while there was no yea-and-nay vote, there 
was a division vote in the House, and I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether, as he is one of the members of the confer- 
ence committee, he will bring that amendment back to the 
House and give it a chance to express its opinion upon it? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, in view of the difference of 
opinion that exists in the House as to whether or not that amend- 
ment should be adopted, and considering the debate that occurred 
during the consideration of this bill and the efforts made here- 
tofore to adopt it, personally, I say to the gentleman, that I feel 
as if the House ought te have an opportunity to express itself 
one way or the other. I speak for myself as one of the conferees, 
and I assume that the other conferees will feel the same way 
about it. But I hope the gentleman will not insist upon any 
rigid promise to bring any particular amendment back. 

Mr. COX. I will not. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Because I think the gentleman can 
rely on the fact that the conferees will undertake to the best of 
their ability to see that the wishes of the House are carried out. 

Mr. COX. I think the House should have an opportunity to 
frankly express its opinion on that before the House yields to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. EMERSON. How much does the appropriation this year 
exceed the appropriation of a year ago? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The appropriation bill of a year 
ago carried, in round numbers, $39,000,000. The bill for next 
year, as it passed the House recently, carried a total of $69,- 
500,000, and it carries over $70,000,000 as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. EMERSON. It seems to me there should be a saving at 
this time, if possible. I have a letter from a constituent pro- 
testing against increasing expenses during the period of the 
war and expressing the opinion that we should confine ourselves 
to necessities. My constituent says: 


Hon. H. I. Eurnsdx, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: You will find inclosed the seeds which sent me, 
These are war times, and the Government needs every cent to win the 


war. 

We will all have to pay lots of tax and buy many bonds, but I, for 
one, am not for asking people to buy bonds to pay for seeds for Con- 
5 Cut out the extras until after the war — forever would be 


er. 
Very truly, yours, H. S. Harr. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman will understand 
that this large increase represents the salaries necessary to be 
paid to the greatly increased number of clerks who have been 
brought here on account of the war. It is a condition that 
would not exist in normal or peace times, 

Mr. EMERSON, In this bill? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; in this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. SANFORD. Reserving the right to object, the Senate 
has included an amendment providing for 50 additional police- 
men, and they insert the very peculiar provision that the 
appointment to these positions shall be made on account of 
efficiency and special qualifications. I would assume that all 
public officers were appointed on account of efficiency or special 
qualifications without that amendment, but I weuld like to ask 
the chairman if he has any idea as to how that efliciency or 
special qualification should be determined in selecting police- 
men to guard the Capitol at this time, and whether he intends 
to give the House a chance to express itself on that subject? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee» I will say to the gentleman that 
there is no question in my mind but that at this particular time 
there is a necessity for an increased number of police to guard 
the Capitol and the Office Buildings. The gentleman will 
recall that it was omitted from this bill as it passed the House, 
for the reason that it was expected to make provision in the 
sundry civil bill for the appointment of additional police or 
guards through the Superintendent of the Capitol. The Senate 
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seems to be of the opinion that those appointments should be 
made through the Sergeant at Arms of the respective Houses. 

Mr. SANFORD. I will agree with the gentleman that there 
should be additional guards in the Capitol and should have 
been last year, but is there any reason why policemen should 
not be selected to guard the Capitol by the method which is 
now universally accepted as the only method of choosing police- 
men, namely, through the civil service? Should the Capitol 
of the United States be the one place in the United States 
where the patronage system is now used in the choosing of 
policemen? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There is this reason, so far as 
this particular increase is concerned: These policemen who 
will be put on if the increased appropriation is made are tem- 
porary. In other words, it is not expected that they will be 
needed after the present condition of affairs has passed away, 
or after the war is over. This is simply an emergency pro- 
vision. 

Mr. SANFORD. Does the gentleman think that this Senate 
provision in regard to the selection of these particular police- 
men, that they should be appointed on account of efficiency and 
special qualifications, is a reflection on the policemen that we 
now have? . 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am sure it is not a reflection. 
So far as I know, all our policemen are efficient. 

Mr. SANFORD. Does the gentleman think it is a reflection 
on the House to maintain a police force at this time to guard 
the Capitol, a force which is appointed by the patronage sys- 
tem? Is there any city in the United States where policemen 
are now chosen in that way? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Of that I am not advised. 

Mr. SANFORD. It has been discredited all over the United 
States except in this Capitol. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I will have to ask 
for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrns]? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced as the conferees on the part of the House, Mr. BYRNS 
of Tennessee, Mr. Evans, and Mr. STAFFORD. 


MAIL OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS ABROAD. i 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Before the naval bill is taken 
up I desire to ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylyania asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. 
Is there objection? ‘ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the matter of sol- 
diers’ mail is receiving the attention of Congress. It is natural, 
of course, that a soldier should desire to communicate with his 
relatives and that their relatives should desire to hear from 
the boys at the front. In this connection I send to the Clerk’s 
desk to have read a letter which presents a very interesting, 
if not a startling, phase of this question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NATIONAL Press CLUB, 
Washington, April 19, 1918, 
IJ. HA ‘ON MOORE, 
8 ones Ges Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Moone: Here are the facts in the case we were discussing 
this morning. 

Frank C. Dodge, 37 years old, born at Barrington, R. I., son of 
John W. Dodge, in the oyster business at Barrington for 45 years, 
Mr. Dodge’s ancestry dates back to the early settlers of New England. 

He was a member of the Seventh Cava during the Spanish War. 
He was 15 years captain of oyster boats and schooners in Narragansett 


Bay. 
Au ust 15, 1917, the United States Shipping Board established at 
Providence, R. I., a free Government nautical school to train seamen 
for officerships aboard the merchant marine. Mr. Dodge was one of 
the first volunteers to take this course. He graduated and was given 
a third mate's license. 

He was assigned first to the Minnesota and made a trip across 


he was aboard the steamer Harry L. Luckenbach, 
and the Luckenbach was eee. on January 3, 1918, off the coast 
of France. He took to the lifeboats, and the German U-boat shelled the 
lifeboats. One shell hit the lifeboat in which Mr. Dodge had been 
taken. A piece of fiying timber broke his left wrist and bruised sey- 
eral ribs on the left side. He was thrown into the icy water, and was 
in it for 3 hours and 40 minutes when picked up by a French torpedo- 
boat destroyer. He was taken to Nancy, France, and later transferred 
to a hospital in Paris for five weeks. After recovering sufficient 
strength, Mr. Dodge visited some of the towns and cities in nee, and 
while in Saint-Nazaire, France, discovered, much to his delight, that 


many of the Rhode Island boys in the artillery regiments and motor 
corps were billeting in the town. Many of them requested that he bring 
back letters to their mothers, fathers, brothe sisters, relatives, 
rey bos) Sweethearts. He brought over about 26 such letters, and 
on the back of these wrote, “ Kindness of Officer Frank C. Dodge, West 
Barrington, R. I.“ He was happy to bring back a personal message 
to the folks here. Mr. Dodge delivered these letters, paying car fare 
out of his pocket, and found that the mothers, fathers, etc., were wild 
with Joy to hear directly and personally from their sons. 

On April 7 Officer „ having recovered strength from his in- 
juries, was back in New York ready to be assigned to another troop 
ship. He was informed that the Federal authorities in Providence 
were going to make a case against him for violating that section of the 
trading-with-the-enemy act prohibiting the bringing of uncensored let- 
ters to this country. He went back to Providence of his own accord 
to await any action that might be taken against him. He was arrested 
in Providence on a warrant charging him with bringing over uncen- 
sored letters and placed under a $5,000 bail. Of his own accord he 
told agents of the Department of Justice in Providence just where 
they could locate his baggage in New York City, and told them the 
names of the ek pe to whom he had brought letters over. He at- 
tempted to conceal no information from the authorities, and frankly 
told them he did not know any such law existed. and that he was 
sorry if he had technically violated any law, and that in bringing 
over the letters he thought he was doing a bit of human kindness for 
brother fighting men and lifelong friends. 

Now, the status of the case is that a warrant is against this man's 
good name, and the United States Shipping Board's officials in New 

ork refuse to let Mr. Dodge sail in his country’s transport service 
until the sti, which has been unjustly placed against his good name 
is eliminated. He has been held for the action of the Federal grand 
jury in Providence, which meets May 21. At first officials in Provi- 
dence refused to permit him to sail until after the nd jury had 
considered his case, but finally, through the interest of many friends, 
the district attorney consented to let him sail. But the officials of 
the United States Shipping Board in New -York having heard of the 
arrest refused to give him his shipping papers. 

Respectfully, your friend, 
JEROME STUART PRICE. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the writer of 
that letter is a member of the National Press Ciub, now at- 
tached to the staff of the Providence (R. I.) Journal. 

I would not interfere with the ordinary course of the law. 
Whatever is the law should be enforced. But here is a case where 
warning should be given to the soldiers and sailors who are fac- 
ing the dangers of war of the legal pitfalls that confront them if 
they attempt to communicate with their relatives on this side 
of the water in any manner except as laid down by the regu- 
lations of the Army and Navy. Here is a man with the quali- 
ties of a hero, who has done “his bit” for his country, and 
who must now suffer for it because out of the kindness of his 
heart he endeavored to bring tidings from his chums in Europe 
to the friends on this side who are longing to hear from their 
loved ones. His arrest is a part of the secret service system 
with which we have to deal in the United States. On the face 
of it, it seems harsh that such a man should be denied the 
further opportunity to serve his country. I desired to have 
the letter read as a note of warning 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have two more minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I bring it to the House as a 
note of warning to all soldiers and sailors to be careful about 
their correspondence. They should be protected against a repe- 
tition of the Providence case. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker. I move that the House resolve 
itself. into Committee-of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the naval appropriation bill (H. R. 
10854) ; and, pending that motion, I wish to see if we can make 
an arrangement with reference to general debate. I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Butter] if it 
would be agreeable to him, and also to the House, if he would 
join with me in a request to the House to dispense with all 
general debate and proceed with the consideration of the bill 
under the five-minute rule? 

Mr: BUTLER, Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman make that 
request? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. In order that I may say a word, I will reserve 
the right to object. I do not propose to object, however, 
because I appreciate the urgency of this measure. But a num- 
ber of gentlemen have asked me to secure time for them, and 
I promised to do it. So may I ask the gentleman to include 
in his request that after this bill has been passed and sent to 
the Senate general subjects may be discussed by this side of 
the House for two hours? A number of gentlemen who never 
consume any time in the House have something to say, and, 
appreciating their wishes, I made the promise that I would 
endeayor to obtain time for them. But within the last 24 
hours we have been notified of the absolute urgency of the 
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passage of this measure. If the gentleman will include that 
in his request, that will be entirely satisfactory. I will exclude 
next Monday, because I understand that has been set aside for 
another purpose. ; 

It is desirable that we pass the naval appropriation bill as 
promptly as possible, discussing it under the five-minute rule 
and amending it where it should be amended, but that we send 
it to the Senate promptly, where the chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee has assured us, after conversation with some 
of the Senators, that the measure will be considered by the 
Senate in a very, very short time. Will the gentleman be will- 
ing to add that to his request? 

Mr. PADGETT. I want to say to the gentleman that my 
desire is to get immediate consideration of the bill, and to give 
an illustration to the country that we can take up a war bill 
and deal with it in a business way, and put it through without 
having outside discussion intervening to prevent the early and 
prompt passage of war measures. 

Mr. BUTLER. It was for that very purpose that I made the 
proposition to defer the discussion of general subjects until 
after the passage of the bill. 

Mr. PADGETT. So far as I am concerned I am perfectly will- 
ing, if it meets the pleasure of the House, to have two hours 
set aside for gentlemen on that side and two hours for this 
side, if it is desired, for the discussion of the state of the Union 
after this bill has passed. That practice prevailed in the early 
history of this House, and I believe that once since I have been a 
Member here there was a day set apart for discussion of ques- 
tions under the state of the Union, upon the request of Mr. 
Galusha A. Grow. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee that I have here a memorandum of the 
requests made of me for time. If all these requests are com- 
plied with, we will need on this side of the House fully five 
hours' time, and I am assuming that there will be that much 
time needed on the other side. Now, I believe that all the mem- 
bers of the Naval Affairs Committee agree that we ought to 
move with the greatest expedition to secure the passage of this 
measure, and they have foregone any requests for time in gen- 
eral debate. 

Mr. PADGETT. Would it be agreeable to the gentleman that 
a night session be held for the purpose of general debate? 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not much in favor of night sessions. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Or Sunday! [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman from Tennessee has put a hard 
question to me. I would have to go around to these gentlemen 
to find out whether they would be willing to postpone their bed- 
time and stay here at night. I assume that if we go into this 
unlimited general debate we will not be able to reach the con- 
siderntion of this bill under the five-minute rule before next 
Tuesday, and I know the gentleman from Tennessee will agree 
with all of us that expedition is the one thing necessary. When 
we get into the Committee of the Whole, we will be able to 
satisfy Members that the statement I have made is not an ex- 
aggerated one. These troops must be sent abroad, and they can 
not be sent until you pass this bill. 

Mr. PADGETT. Did the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Watsu] desire to make a request? 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Massachusetts desires to 
reserve the right to object. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate that ex- 
pedition in the passage of any measure is necessary. The re- 
quest which has been proffered involves rather a revolutionary 
proceeding, particularly during recent days in Congress, namely, 
to pass a bill and then talk about it afterwards. Now, two hours 
for general debate after the bill is passed will take just as long, 
just as many minutes, as before the bill is passed, and after this 
bill is passed there are other measures of just as much urgency 
as this. I have gone over the bill fairly carefully, and I can 
not find very many appropriations which are to be immediately 
available. If this measure is passed by both branches of Con- 
gress and becomes a law by the 30th of June, that seems to be 
all that is necessary. 

Mr. PADGETT. May I interrupt the gentleman a moment? 
Every appropriation in this bill is made available by a general 
provision at the end of the bill. 8 

Mr. WALSH. Then that is one of the few pages that I had 
not renched in going over the bill. Let me say to the chairman 
that I trust he will not plunge into the five-minute debate with- 
out himself making a short preliminary general explanation of 
the measure. Then after he does that, let us go ahead and read 
the bill under the five-minute rule. J 

Mr. PADGETT. The request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. BUTLER] was for debate upon matters not con- 
nected with this bill, in order that gentlemen might have an 
opportunity to speak upon other matters, 
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Mr, WALSH. I do not want them to talk about anything 
except the bill. F 

Mr. PADGETT. I know; but the gentleman asked for that, 
and under the rules they could speak upon matters not per- 
taining to the bill. I wanted to expedite the passage of the bill 
and to help the gentleman get permission that Members who 
desired to speak might do so at some other time. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, four of the gentlemen who made 
requests for time have sent word to me that they will not stand 
in the way of the immediate passage of this bill. Therefore L 
withdraw the request I made, and will ask the chairman to 
proceed as quickly as he knows how. [Applause.] I promise 
these gentlemen now that since they have been so generous in 
this matter I will endeavor to get them an opportunity to speak 
later. 

Mr. WALSH. 
further question? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand that it is the purpose, of course, 
to permit liberal discussion under the five-minute rule, as items 
of the bill are reached. 

Mr. PADGETT, Certainly; so that every line of the bil! may 
be clearly understood and intelligently acted upon by the House. 

Mr. WALSH. And the gentleman desires to confine the discus- 
sion under the five-minute rule to the bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do. 

SEVERA, MEMBERS. Regular order! 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that a letter 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcerr] moves that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the naval 
appropriation bill, H. R. 10854, and asks unanimous consent, 
pending that, that there de no general debate on the bill. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LUNN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman if discussion will be limited to the bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. It will. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will say that unani- 
mous consent has already been given for that. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Tennessee? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Crisp in the 
chair. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bil! be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will read the bill under the five- 
minute rule. General debate having been dispensed with, under 
the rules of the House debate must be confined to the subject 
matter of the bill. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. If I have the floor. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is it not the intention of the chairman to 
make a brief statement to the House as to the contents of the 
bill? i 
Mr. PADGETT. I do not think it is necessary. Any matter 
that comes up where information is desired I will be glud to 
give all the information I have. The bill has been on the cal- 
endar for three or four weeks with a full report as to the items 
and purpose of the bill, and I do not think it necessary to make 
any preliminary statement now. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Provided, That hereafter the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 
consider, ascertain, adjust, determine, and pay the amounts due on all 
claims for damages to and loss of private 5880. when the amount 
of the claim does not exceed the sum of 81 , and occasioned and 
caused by men in the Navy and Marine Corps of the United States in 
European waters during the period of the 8 war, all payments in 
settlement of such claims to be made out of Pay, Miscellaneous.’ 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve n point of order. 
May I ask the chairman of the committee if the last proviso 
in the paragraph is in accordance with the bill which passed 
the House earlier in the session with reference to losses of 
goods and effects of men in the Naval Coast Guard Service? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; this is fer the purpose of authorizing 
the Secretary of the Navy to do what a similar act that passed 
the House this session gave the Secretary of War with reference 
to the Army. It allows the Secretary of the Navy to adjust 
small damages that may be occasioned in the Navy to the peo- 
ple of France and citizens of. France, limiting the amount not 
to exceed $1,000, instead of having those people send their 
claims over here to be presented in a special bill to Congress 
or trying to get into the Court of Claims. 


May I ask the chairman of the committee a 
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Mr. WALSH. I recall the bill passed with reference to the 
Army and there was no limit. 

Mr. PADGETT. There was not; but this is limited to $1,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Why was the limitation placed in this proviso? 

Mr. PADGETT. The Secretary thought it was well to limit 
the discretion and not give absolute power to adjust large 
claims. There might be a claim come up for many thousand 
dollars; for instance, the sinking of a ship, which might in- 
volve half a million or a million dollars. He did not think it 
was well, and did not ask for that unlimited power. This is for 
citizens that suffer small damages to private property. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. I think the gentieman will remember that we 
found that a great deal of this damage came from ships of the 
Novy running into docks and into rowboats and things of that 

nd. 

Mr. BUTLER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes: ` 

Mr. BUTLER. Did not we consider that this would very 
largely promote harmony among the allies? 

Mr. PADGETT. Absolutely. 

Mr. BUTLER. And would enable the Secretary to dispose 
of little claims without having to refer them to some tribunal? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, We did not want a state of feeling to 
grow up that the American ships and sailors had done injury 
and damage to private property of the allies, with no means of 
redress, and leave them in a dissatisfied and disturbed condi- 


tion. 

Mr. WALSH. Is there any special bill pending for this pur- 
pose? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; there is not. 


. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman. yield? 
. PADGETT. T will 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. A bill similar to this was passed 
the other day in reference to claims for damages arising out of 
the movement of troops in France. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; but that had no limit. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. No; but there was a proviso 
that limited the class of claims that might receive benefit to 
those that would be proper under the laws of the country in 
which the claim arose. There is nothing of that kind here. 

Mr. PADGETT. This is limited to $1,000, and it is intended 
to take care of these minor things. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That was what the other was 
intended for. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; because there was no limit in that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The phraseology was witout 
limit, but the discussion was entirely devoted to small inci- 
dental claims. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; but it might take in big ones. This Is 
limited to $1,000, and it is intended to take care of many little 
things that may arise where a man is injured to the extent 
perhaps of $15, $20, or $25, so that he would not have to come 
over here and refer it to our tribunals. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Jonnson of Ken- 
tucky having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message 
from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without amendment the bill (H. R. 
10788) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to increase the 
facilities for the proof and test of ordnance material, and for 
other purposes. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Temporary government for West Indian Islands: For expenses inci- 
dent to the occupation of the Virgin Islands and to the execution of 
the provisions of the act providing n temporary government for the 
West Indian Islands acquired by the United States from Denmark, and 
for other paraos, Ident. 2200 arch 3, 1917, to be applied under the 

ent. . 


direction of the Presi 000. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point of 
order. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PapgeTT] a question or 
two in respect to this item. When the West Indian Islands were 
tuken over under purchase there was consideration had as to 
how they should be controlled, whether by the civil or the naval 
authorities. I listened with much interest to the gentleman's 
vory earnest statement to the House the other day when the 
river and harbor bill was under consideration in reference to a 
possible development for naval purposes of the Virgin Islands, 


From some remarks the gentleman made, but more particularly 
from remarks made by other distinguished members of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, of which the gentleman is so able 
a chairman, I gathered it is not possible for the Navy Depart- 
ment ever to utilize the Virgin Islands as a naval base. If that 
is the case, there is no sense on earth why the government in 
control of those islands should remain in the Navy Department. 
Can the gentleman enlighten the House a little upon that? We 
had some consideration of this before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, the act of Congress taking - 
over the Virgin Islands and providing for a temporary govern- 
ment placed them altogether under the President, 

a MILLER of Minnesota. That is the makeshift that we 
made, 

Mr, PADGETT. That is the law now. The President placed 
the government under the Navy, and it appears it is being gov- 
erned under the administration of the Navy Department. The 
island of Guam is governed in the same way. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But there is a great difference 
between the island of Guam and the Virgin Islands—as much as 
there is between the two poles of the Arcties—unless the Virgin 
Islands are going to be used for military purposes. I feel it is 
proper and just here to state that if it is not the purpose to use 
them for a naval purpose, then Congress and not the President 
should devise a scheme of government for the people of those 
islands. It is contrary to our scheme and system of govern- 
ment that they should be controlled by an Executive order. 

Mr. PADGETT. That rests with the wisdom and desire of 
Congress as to when it will legislate for a permanent govern- 
ment. Under existing law it is under the control of the Presi- 
dent. He could have placed the government of the islands 
under the War Department or, as he did, under the Navy De- 
partment or under any other of the departments. He saw fit to 
place the matter under the administration of the Navy Depart- 


ment. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman is entirely corr 
rect in that statement; but the point I wish to emphasize is 
this: It was expected when we passed that law—at least it was 
the expectation of some of us who helped to write the law or 
who consented to it as written—that it was temporary. and it 
was distinctly understood that perhaps within a year there 
would be presented to the Congress for its consideration a scheme 
for a permanent government of the islands. That has not yet. 
arrived. Perhaps the disturbed. condition of the world justifies 
its postponement. I rather think that is correct. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think the gentleman is entirely correct in 
that assumption, that the disturbed conditions. have so engaged 
along other lines that it is entirely proper for the President 
to continue the government under the Navy administration, 
regardless of the future government. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If we are justified in the as- 
sumption that these islands are not to be used for naval objects, 
Congress should be taking up the subject of a permanent govern- 
ment, and its character and kind and jurisdiction over them 
should go to the Committee on Insular Affairs. If it is to be 
used for military purposes, like Guam—and everybody knows 
that Guam exists under the American flag wholly because of its 
military value—then the government should be kept under the 
Navy Department. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Guam is not being developed in a military 
direction. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But it is the earnest expecta- 
tion of every one that Guam will be so developed. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Not of every one. The sume condition might 
be imposed upon the Virgin Islands. Some military activity 
may prevail there at some future date, just as it may occur in 
Guam, but the island of Guam is now administered under a 
governor general who is a naval officer. The same condition 
will prevail in the Virgin Islands. and I know that my good 
friend will agree that Guam is very properly administered. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Very properly, and the adminis- 
tration of it is exactly where it belongs, but I think the gentle- 
man will see the difference. The island of Guam contains the 
only harbor in an area the radius of which is about 1,500 
miles. 

Mr. BRITTEN. A very poor harbor, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Or a distance of about 6,000 


miles across. It is absolutely the only harbor in a quarter of 
the globe that commands the trade routes, and the routes that 
fleets would take in crossing from the Eastern to the Western 
Hemisphere. It is the most important strntegic point under the 
American flag, bar none, except the Hawaiian Islands, but now 
I gather from the gentleman's committee that they do not 
expect to develop the Virgin Islands. 


1918. 


Mr. PADGETT. As to whether there would be any develop- 
ment at all has not been considered. The question that was 
asked me the other day and which I answered was as to the 
relative value or adaptability of the harbor at St. Thomas for a 
naval base, compared with others. I stated then that at 
Samana Bay there was a place many, many, many times more 
valuable and much better adapted than St. Thomas. - 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But I am unofficially advised 
that the harbor at St. Thomas is incapable of a development so 
as to make a proper place for our present Navy. 

Mr. PADGETT. In my judgment it is net a proper place to 
establish a naval base. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Now, may I make one further 
inquiry of the gentleman? The sum named here is $200,000. 
What on earth are we going to spend $200,000 on in the gov- 
ernment of the island of St. Thomas? 

Mr. PADGETT. The revenues of the island of St. Thomas, 
the Virgin Islands, especially St. Thomas, were derived from 
its shipping. There are no industries there to amount to any- 
thing except a little mercantile—— 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. There 
repairing. 

Mr. PADGETT. There was, but this war has absolutely 
paralyzed it, and the people there are in a deplorable condition, 
so far as resources, revenues, and occupations are concerned, 
and there is a shortage of revenues as compared with absolutely 
essential necessary expenditures. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They had a land tax. Is not 
the land producing as much now as it did then to enable it to 
pay this tax? 

Mr. PADGETT. The land tax there is nominal. The land 
starts at the water’s edge, is bounded by the heavens on one 
side and the water on the other. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 


rect. 

Mr. PADGETT. And goes up straight from the water. The 
farming interest amounts to nothing. = 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I assume estimates were sub- 
mitted showing $200,000 was needed to administer the govern- 
ment of that island? ‘ 

Mr. PADGETT. The estimates submitted were very much 
more, but the Secretary has only reported $200,000. Admiral 
Oliver—and when I was down there I spent several hours with 
him in a personal conversation, going over the whole state of the 
island—was very earnest in recommending even much more 
than this. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Did he want to build docks or 
build roads? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; it was for health and hospitals and in- 
ternal government and administration of affairs. It does not 
contemplate making anything of that kind whatever. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, may I say just one word here, 
that one of the sources of revenue of that island was a lottery, 
which, of course, has now ceased to exist, in addition to the 
returns received from shipping. Now, it happened that down 
there the educational system was entirely maintained by re- 
ligious institutions. That has now practically ceased, and some 
of this money is going to go into the schools. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Just one final word, and I do 
not care to take up too much time, but I do consider this very 
important. I am sure evidence was submitted to the committee 
to which I belong when we purchased this island for the sum 
of $25,000,000, which some of us thought was extortionate, that 
there would be no considerable charge on the Treasury of the 
United States in maintaining it unless we wanted to develop a 
naval base. Now, here is an estimate for the first year of 
$200,000, 

Mr. PADGETT. But last year there was an appropriation 
of $100,000, and this year it is $200,000, and last year it was 
just for a part of the year and before they had opportunity to 
have any investigations or estimates. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Now, the fact is that we have 
on our hands, which cost $25,000,000, some land which will not 
grow enough to justify taxation, bounded by the sea beneath and 
the heavens above, land where the sanitation is such that we 
will have to spend money to improve the health, land that is 
not good for a naval base, and that is going to cost $200,000 a 
year to administer, 

Mr. PADGETT. This is not permanent, but in the disturbed 
conditions, as was stated a while ago, and the breaking up of 
the shipping and the dispensing with the lottery there from 
which they received revenues, there is that shortage of revenues 
that it is necessary for us in those disturbed conditions to sup- 
plement it. When conditions become normal, when shipping is 
resumed, I think that the islands will become then self-sustain- 


is quite a lot of ship 


The gentleman is entirely cor- 
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ing; but in the present disturbed conditions, with their principal 
industry gone and with the source of revenue from the lottery 
gone, which was about $175,000 a year, if I remember, why, they 
are in bad shape. : 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. HUSTED. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee what the great value of these islands is to the United 
States if they are practically worthless from an agricultural 
standpoint and are not good for anything for a naval base? I 
am sure the people of the United States believed when those 
islands were purchased that the United States had made a 
splendid investment. We paid $25,000,000 for them, did we not? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. And with the assurance they were going to be 
a great safeguard to the United States in the Caribbean Sea. 

Mr. FARR. I suggest Germany at any time will take them 
off our hands. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Not now. 

Mr. FARR, At any time this Government desires to give 
possession to Germany she will be very happy to get possession 
of them, with some of the other land down there—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Germany will need to have 1,200 skips, then. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not think any country will ever take 
them off our hands. The Monroe doctrine will have to be aban- 
doned before any other country could get them of this Govern- 
ment. It is necessary to have those islands, and I presume 
they were negotiated through the State Department. The Navy 
Department had nothing to do with the acquisition of those 
islands, but they were turned over to that department for ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SLOAN. I would like to ask if it is not a fact that these 
little islands that we were talking about cost pretty nearly as 
much as all the other land that the United States has purchased 
of any country from its organization down until now? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think we paid something like seven and a 
half millions for Alaska, and then in the Paris treaty after 
the Spanish-American War I think we paid $20,000,000 for the 
Philippines. How much we have paid since then has been a 
source of unlimited disputation and debate. 

Mr. SLOAN. But the Louisiana Purchase, our great pur- 
chase, was only three-fifths of what these little islands that 
might disappear in the night cost us. 

Mr. PADGETT. That was a great acquisition. 

Mr. SLOAN. Do they keep a force down there to prevent 
anybody from abstracting those islands in the course of the 
night time? 

Mr. PADGETT. They are firmly rooted in the bottom of the 
ocean. 

Mr. SLOAN. But suppose those corals that are at work 
under it should strike, for instance. Would not the foundations 
be removed from those islands? 

Mr. PADGETT. The corals are so constituted that they never 
remove anything. They always add to the formation. 7 

Mr. SLOAN. They do not belong to a union? 

Mr. PADGETT. They are always adding to the formation. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state under what act the 
$100,000 appropriation was carried last year? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. It was carried in the act of March 3, 
1917, Publie Act No. 389. 

Mr. WALSH. That was not the naval appropriation bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. I think it was a bill reported by the 
Committee on Appropriations. It was after the naval appro- 
priation bill had passed, as I remember. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order 
in view of the fact that the gentleman has answered the ques- 
tion I had in mind in replying to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. The disclosures that have come to light in 
this colloquy here are, to say the least, wonderfully surprising 
to me and disappointing. Those islands we have been looking 
upon for more than 70 years as of great value to us strategically, 
and now it seems that after we have purchased them at a good 
price the information comes to us, probably through investiga- 
tion, that the purpose for which we purchased them can not be 
carried out. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know whether it was the purpose 
for which we purchased them. I am rather inclined to think 
that the underlying moving spirit that prompted the purchase 
was to keep somebody else from getting them. 

Mr. FESS. That was not the purpose criginally, when Mr. 
Seward wanted to buy them, 
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Mr. PADGETT. At that time, the gentleman will bear in 
mind, the ships of the Navy were sail ships of a few hundred 
tons, and the little harbor at St. Thomas would accommodate 
those small sail ships, but would not now aecommodate ships of 
40,000 tous displacement or one of 32.000 tons, 850 feet long. 

Mr. FESS. Then we are to understand that he Danish West 
Indies Islands are not avallable for u naval base? 

Mr. PADGETT. I can only speak from my own personal 
‘knowledge from having been there. I do not think under any 
‘circumstances that it would be desirable to establish a base 
there when it is possible to get one near there that is far su- 
perior. 

Mr. FESS. Will it not be construed by the American people 
that we purchased “a pig in a poke”; that we paid a big price 
for a group of islands and afterwards investigated and found 
that they could not be utilized? Will not that be the general 
‘opinion of the public? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know about that. 
can form his own ideas about that, 

Mr, FESS. That is my own- conviction about the matter. 

Mr. PADGETT. (I will say to the gentleman that my -own 
idea has been, even before I went ‘there, ‘that the purpose in 
getting them wus that it would be cheaper to buy them and own 
them ourselves than to have.a controversy over somebody else's 
‘getting them. 

Mr. FESS. That may have been the purpose. 

Mr. PADGETT. it may have been the underlying purpose. 
That was not discussed in the open. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Tes. 

Mr. HICKS. I think it is fair to say that for a number of 
years before we acquired those islands ‘Denmark had practically 
abandoned them; that is, she was spending almost nothing on 
them. As il remember, we found that the inhabitants of the 
Island of St. John had practically gone back to the bush. Re- 
‘gion, edueation, sanitation, and -practically everything had 
been thrown aside. 

Mr. PADGETT. ‘There are only a few hundred people on the 
island. 

Mr. FESS. I will say to my colleague from New York that 
‘for years and years those islands had been looked upon from 
the standpoint of the State Department as being very valuable, 
and that we-ought to purchase them. Big prices were offered 
‘for them, and when the matter came up last year the question 
nrose as to why we should pay such an exorbitant price for 
what they had originally been offered for, and I gathered the 
idea that it was a very strategic advantage to us ‘as à naval 
power. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman’s statement just now would 
indicate that the object in view was a diplomatie object. The 
State Department has repeatedly called attention to the value 
of those islands, not the military authorities but the State De- 
partment. From the diplomatic standpoint the islands were 
considered to be valuable, Our purchase of them has prevented 
others from coming in there, and, to say the least, from causing 
us a lot of embarrassment. 

Mr. FESS. ‘If other nations believed it would be of strategic 
value to be there, would we not be in the same position? 

Mr. BRITTEN. ‘No. ‘We have ‘many harbors on this side, 
and other nations might not have any on this siile, aud a small 
harbor in the Virgin Islands might be valuable to another 
nation. 

Mr. FESS. Would it be a good policy for us to go into the 
West Inilies and buy everything we ean get? 8 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; at any ‘time. rather thun let somebody 
else have them for hostile use against us. 

Mr. HICKS. From the agricultural standpoint the value 
of those islands is almost nil, There are justia few valleys 
where suger can be grown. 

Mr. FESS. I had thought that they were strategically vahi- 
able. : 

Mr. HICKS. I thought so. tao, but when I was there last 
summer I thought we had gotten something of very little value. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. FESS, Mr. Chairman, may T’have ia minute more? 

The CHATTO? AN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to-preceed for one minute more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ‘FESS. I would like to ask the chairman whether the 
use of the phrase West Indian Islands“ is not misleading, 
Anasmuch as there are many islands in the West Indies other 
than the Danish West Indies or the ‘Virgin Islands. Why not 
amake it read, “Temporary government for the Danish West 


The gentleman 


Indies Islands” or Temporary government for the Virgin 
Islands“? 

Mr. PADGETT. It should be“ Temporary government for the 
Virgin Islands.” That came down from the department in that 
form, and we simply ‘followed the estimates. 

Mr. FESS. That is in the caption. I do not know that it is 
material. 

Mr. PADGETT. It follows the provision that was in the other 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. SLOAN. ‘Will the gentleman yield for just one question? 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. * 

Mr. SLOAN. I desire to call the attention of the gentleman 
from Ohio to the fact that when this purchase was up for con- 
sideration it developed that at a prior date these islands had 
been offered to us at $5,000,000. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. And that we had not purchased them. At that 
time I submitted a rather strict inquiry to find out the reason 
for the addition of the $20,000,000. A few years before they 
had been offered for $5,000,000 and not purchased, and now they 
were asking $20,000,000 additional, which seemed to be quite a 
boom in real estate. I could not understand why at tbat par- 
‘ticular time $20,000,000 were added to the price of these islands, 
over What had been estimated before. I am interested now to 
find that we are just discovering thut we paid a very large price 
for something that can be of very little if any value to us, elther 
during the war or at any other time. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is it not possible that we purchased n lemon 


grove. = 

Mr. SLOAN. Perhaps a squeezed lemon. 

Mr. FESS. I should like to ask the chairman of the'Commit- 
‘tee on Naval Affairs if the organization of any more permunent 
form of civil government for these islands is in contemplation? 

Mr. PADGETT. I understand that as soon as they get them 
in a stabilized condition under the naval administration the 
question of a permanent government will be taken up; but in 
the disturbed conditions now existing and ‘the necessity of keep- 
‘ing outposts and a lookout down ‘there, and it being the only 
‘thing we have in that group of islands, the government is to 
remain under the Nuyy Department, How Jong ‘it will so re- 
main I really can not say. 

‘Mr. FESS. I agree thut it is a matter for the Executive and 
mot the Congress, and ‘that whether the President wants to gov- 
ern through the War Department or the Navy Department is a 
mutter that should be left for the time being entirely to his 
option. I agree also that the status is not such now that we 
could organize a civil government there. I think that would be 
unwise at this stage. 

Mr. PADGETT. ‘The organization act says ‘that the govern- 
ment of these islands shall be vested in a governor and in such 
person or persons as the President may appoint. and shall be 


exercised in such manner as the President shall direct, until 
“Congress shall provide for the government of said islands, 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The pro forma amendment will be with- 


Urnwn and the Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Investigation of fuel oil: For an investigation of fuel oll and gaso- 
line adapted to naval uirements, including the question of supp 
and storage and the availability, ecapomically and otherwise, of suc 
supply as may be afforded by the naval reserves on the public domain, 
and for such other expenses or ‘transportation and hire of vehicles in 
connection with ‘naval petroleum reserves as the Secretary of the Navy 
may deem appropriate; for the purchase of necessary instruments anil 
appliances; for the extension of the naval fuel-oll testing plant at the 
navy yard, Philadelphia, Pa.; and the temporary employment of civilian 
experis and assistants, 860.000. 


Mr. ELSTON. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
‘mittee a question about this expenditure. Can he tell me a 
little about the scope of this appropriation of $60,000? 

Mr. PADGETT. This appropriation has been carried for the 
last three or tour years. It is for the purpose of experimenting 
both with the manufacture und the development of fuel oil, und 
also for the preservation of the oil that we have upon our 
public domain. 

Mr. ELSTON, This matter has come up incidentally in the 
Committee on ‘Public (Lands, and ‘the question was asked of the 
representutive of the Navy Department us to why actu! ex- 
ploratory drilling was not made by the Navy Department on 
navil reserves where there are no private ‘holdings, us in naval 
reserve No, 1, in California, and No. 3, I believe, in Wyoning. 


‘The ofl content of the domes covered by these naval reserves is 


not definitely known. 
I think it advisuble. and I believe the representative of the 
department agreed. that the Navy should make exploratory 


-drillings to ‘find out the possible oll content, in order to deter- 


mine the disputed necessity for holding on to naval reserve No. 


1918. 
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2, whieh is covered largely by private claims, and which is in- 
volved in: litigation, 

Further than that, it was brought out in the committee hear- 
ings that the oil shales of Utah and Colerado had come under 
investigation as a possible fuel reserve. The. statement was. 
made by the representative of the Navy Department that these 
oil shales were not seriously considered by the department as a 
possible reserve, although the oil content in them was acknowl- 
edged, and experiments in other countries showed the practica- 
bility of the extraction of fuel oil from shales of this character. 
Ts it intended under this appropriation: that these shales, for in- 
stance, shall be experimented upon with the idea of determining 
whether there is a great reserve there of fuel oil for the Nayy? 

Mr. PADGETT. I understand it is the purpose of the depart- 
ment to develop, as far as it ean, the whole product to ascertain 
where there is oil, and the character of it, and to experiment in 
the manufacture and development of it in its largest sense. But, 
as I stated, I think this is the third appropriation that we have 


had. The first one, I think, was for about $30,000, and last year | 


$50,000; but war conditions arose and changed the situation of 
things, so that the Navy Department has not been able to take it 
up as a new enterprise and develop it as the Secretary of the 
Navy desires. 

Mr. ELSTON. How would the gentleman regard an amend- 
ment to increase this appropriation to an amount large enough 
to permit exploratory drilling in these two naval reseryes, whieh 
are untouched by private elaims? 

Mr. PADGETT. I would not want to do that now, because 
we have so many activities already and so many more urgent 
‘demands for money for strictly war necessities that we want 
to put the money where it is needed and withhold it where it can 
be withheld. 

Mr. ELSTON. I appreciate that, but I believe if the chairman 
of this committee had been present at the hearings of the Publie 
Lands Committee he would have been impressed with the im- 
portance of ascertaining what amount of oil is contained in 
these naval reserves which are not covered by private claims. 
Until that is done, we will not know how best to adjust the con- 
flict between the Navy and the private claimants. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be withdrawn, 
and the Clerk. will read, z 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. SHALLENBERGER hav- 
ing taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message fronfthe 
Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had insisted upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 
10858) making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1919. and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House 
of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Overman, Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. WAREN, and 
Mr. Ssoor as the conferees on the part of the Senate, 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Aviation: For aviation, to be expended under the direction .of the 
Secretary of the Navy for procuring, producing, constructing, operat- 
ing, preserving, storing, and handling aircraft, establishment and main- 
tenance of aircraft stations, including the acquisition of land by 
purchase, donation, or condemnation; and: for experimental work in 
development of aviation for naval purposes, $155,042,969: Provided, 
That the sum to be paid out of this appropriation under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Navy fov drafting, clerical, in on, and 
messenger service for aircraft stations shall not exceed $300,000, 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I want to reserve 
a point of order on this for the purpose of asking a question 
of the chairman of the committee. Some of this seems to have 
escaped my attention as a member of the committee. I want 
to ask about the including of the acquisition of land by pur- 
chase, donation, and condemnation. Is this any specific Iand? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Were any limits placed on the 
amount of money to be expended for that purpose? 

Mr. PADGETT. When Capt. Irwin was before the committee 
he called attention to the fact that at Miami, Fla., they have 
built a station on which a very large amount of money hus 
been expended under lease. This was to authorize the acqui- 
sition of that land at Miami, on the east coast of Florida, the 
point that was selected by the board that went up and dewn 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts as the most desirable and best- 
fitted place on the south Atlantic. He stated that this was 
needed, not only for war purposes: but also for aviation pur- 


poses after the war, and also for the purchase of a site at 
Port. Arthur, Tex., if I remember correctly. 

The amount that was intended for the purehase of the Army 
was either $50,000 or $52,000. The amount at Port Arthur I do 
not recall at this moment, but it was stated that these places 


were needed on the south Atlantie and Gulf coasts, and that 
large expenditures. were being made and would still be made on 


this leased land, and with the purchases by these small amounts 
we would own the large imprevements placed upon them. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Then it is only contemplated to 
purchase the land at two places? ‘ 

Mr. PADGHTT. That is all I recall at this time. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
tor the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee how 


much money we have appropriated for aviation in the Navy up 


to and including this which. is recommended in the bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. Last year in the appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year of 1918, in the regular naval bill we appropriated 
85.133.000. Under the deficiency net of June 15 we appropri- 
ated: $11,000,000, and under the deficiency act of October 6, 1917, 
we appropriated $45,000,000. I have not a memorandum of 
what was carried in previous years. I may add that the larger 
amount here is needed beeause of the very rapid enlargement 
and development of machines, and also for the establishment 
nae operation of bases im Ireland, Seotland, Franee; and Eng- 
and. 

Mr. FOSS. How many aircraft stations have we in this 
country at the present time? 

Mr. PADGETT: I have a memorandum of them here, but 
they are regarded as confidential, and also we have a number 
in the places I have mentioned, and their location is. regarded 
as better not for publication. 

2 FOSS. Do they intend to increase the number of sta- 
tions? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know of any beyond what they 
have now. They have got a number at different places. I can 
give the gentleman an illustration. The largest airplanes we 
are constructing now cost. $30,000 and the two engines cost 
$6,000 each, making a cost of $42,000 for a machine. 

Since that machine was put into operation in the recent past 
we learn that they are making still larger ones abroad. So what 
is regarded as; the best to-day next week is superseded by some- 
thing still larger. 

Mr. FOSS. In other words, the last word has not been 
spoken. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; it has not. 

Mr. FOSS. This subject of aviation is of immediate interest 
to the House and the people generally throughout the country. 
We have: been hearing about the progress of aviation in the 
Army, and I think it would be interesting if the gentleman 
would speak in a general way of the progress made by the Navy. 
Has it been satisfactory? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not altogether. The aviation matter has 
not been entirely satisfactory, but I do. not think it has been the 
fault of the department or of the administration. For instance, 
at the beginning of the war private manufacturers held out. 
promises that they could extend their business and deliver a 
certain number of machines at a given time. When they came 
right up to the preposition they were unable to do what they 
had promised, Their promises were too optimistic, but the sit- 
uation has improved very rapidly. A few days ago I was talk- 
ing with Admiral Taylor, whom the gentleman knows well, a. 
member of the Aircraft Board representing the naval side, and 
he stated that the Navy was up to its promises and expectations 
with training machines, but that they were about 60 days. be- 
hind on the combat er fighting machines, and that the 60 days. 
was being cut down, and they were making good progress to- 
ward getting up to their expectations. 

He also stated that the companies and firms that had hereto- 
fore made optimistic promises and were unable to perform them 
are getting better organized, better to. understand the work, and 
that they are delivering much more satisfactorily. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman. reverting to the reply of the 
chairman of the committee to the question of my colleague about 
the progress of aviation in the Navy, I think this is an oppor- 
tune time to say something I have in my mind. It is not my 
intention to criticize anybody in particular in the department 
of aviation or in the Navy. I think the attention of Secretary 
Daniels should be called specifically to aviation in the Navy at 
this time. There appears to be a lack of coordination there 
some place. Surely no one will say that the head of the Bureau 
of Construction and Repairs, Admiral Taylor, is not one of the 
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foremost naval constructors in the country. Admiral Earle, at 
the head of the ordnance, is equally rated among the great 
ordnance experts and is ably assisted by Commander Kearney. 
Admiral Palmer, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, is a com- 
plete success, as also is Admiral Griffin, Chief of the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering. All these various bureaus contribute some- 
thing to aviation: Aviation is presided over by Capt. Noble 
Irwin. I am sure that when the chairman of the committee 
said that aviation was not entirely satisfactory he expressed it 
very moderately. The subcommittee of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, presided over by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Otuvrnl, went into the conduct of the war by the Navy very 
thoroughly, and we were highly pleased with our findings in 
almost every particular, except in aviation. There is a lack of 
coordination there somewhere. Members of Congress can not 
tell them what to do, but I am sure if the Secretary will dig 
into it he will find that something important is lacking. 

Last year some $64,000,000 was provided for aviation. When 
Capt. Irwin came before the committee he said that amount of 
money was ample. I really think that the House would be 
astounded if I told them how many qualified pilots we had in 
the Navy on January 1 of this year, the number is so ridicu- 
lously small. They say we are going to get more machines some 
time this year. I hope we are. Expansion of aviation in the 
Navy Department depends very largely on what is done in the 
Aircraft Board. We are going to use the Liberty motor. The 
Liberty motor up to the present time has not been turned out in 
very large numbers, It is said that they will be from now on; 
but it is always next month or the following month that some- 
thing is to be done. It makes no difference, however, from my 
point of view, how successful the Army is in getting out Liberty 
motors, unless we have coordination of the various bureaus 
making up aviation in the Navy we are doomed to further 
disappointment. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Do I understand that the Navy is using the 
same motor that is being made by the Army? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. And that the Army is manufacturing for the 
Navy? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The Aircraft Board is controlling the manu- 
facture for the Army and the Navy. Of course, the gentleman 
understands that the Army itself does not do the manufac- 
turing? 

Mr. DOWELL. Les. 

Mr. PADGETT. The Navy makes its contracts and the Army 
makes its contracts. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Not for motors. 

Mr. PADGETT. They are using the same motor, the Liberty 
motor. A certain per cent goes to the Army and a certain per 
cent goes to the Navy. 

Mr. DOWELL. Right here may I ask one other question? 
Is there other difference between the planes used by the Navy 
and the Army? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, yes; a great difference. 

Mr. PADGETT. The motor is the same, but the mechanical 
construction of the planes for landing is very different. One is 
to land on the water and the other on the land. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. If it is along the line of my argument, for I 
have not yet concluded. 

Mr. HUSTED. I find that in the Army aviation they are 
turning students out of the ground school much faster than they 
are able to provide them with planes in which to learn to fly. 
I think that is unfortunate. I know men who have passed 
through the ground school who are being drilled now as private 
soldiers in the infantry, and they are losing the benefit of their 
theoretical training, which they got in the ground school. I 
would like to know if that same condition exists in the naval 
aviation. 

Mr, BRITTEN. Yes; there is a shortage of planes. 

Mr. PADGETT. Just at this point, before we get away from 
the statement of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman's time be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PADGETT. Two or three days ago I was in conversation 
with Col. Deeds, who is very prominent in the Army manufac- 
ture of planes, and he stated this fact, which I think is the 
keynote fact: He says there is not an aviator abroad who has 
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not machines with which to fly, and that there will not be one 
abroad that will not have machines when he needs them. 

Mr. FARR. They are foreign machines? 

Mr. PADGETT. They are foreign machines; yes. They made 


‘contracts with France for the delivery of machines over there 


until they cculd organize the business here and get them 
abroad, but they are beginning to ship them abroad. ‘The cru- 
cial fact that I want to bring out is that the men we have over 
there to fly have the machines, and that preparation is made to 
furnish machines to all that we send over there as they need 
machines, and we are shipping machines now. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. We are shipping the motors there, 
too, are we not? 

Mr. PADGETT, Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
very largely? 

Mr. PADGETT. And I will say another thing: Col. Deeds 
said to me that England had made a request for a given number 
of motor engines by the Ist day of July. He stated that they 
not only expected to furnish England with the number that she 
had asked for but they had their arrangements made to furnish 
her more than she had asked by the 1st day of July. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me 
there to ask a question of the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWELL. Can the chairman of the committee tell us 
about how long it tikes to construct one of these planes when 
the contractor is in full operation? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know the time that it takes; but 
just a day or two ago several of us went across the river, near 
Anacostia, to see the large machine that came up from some 
point down in Virginia, about a hundred miles, coming in an 
hour and four minutes. We went over there to see it, and 
Admiral Taylor pointed out that machine and said that arrange- 
ments for the manufacture of those machines as soon as they got 
their plans developed were such that they would turn out two 
a day. 

Mr. DOWELL. 
machine? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know, but there are several of 
them. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That would probably go into the dozens, 
because of the various parts being manufactured all ove: the 
country and assembled in the larger plants. 

Mr. DOWELL. What I was trying to get at is what we may 
expect as to the rapidity of the manufacture of these machines. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will not that depend almost entirely on the 
manufacture of Liberty motors, if the Army and the Navy use 
the same motor? It has been said publicly that it is the ex- 
pectation, beginning on March 1—and by the way that pro- 
gram has fallen down—to turn out 5,000 motors a month. So 
that the aviation program in the Navy as well as the Army 
must depend entirely upon the output of motors. 

Mr. PADGETT. And the motors have been standardized and 
they are proceeding with the manufacture of the motors in the 
standardized condition. Heretofore, as the gentleman knows. 
the Liberty motor was a composite manufacture of a number 
of different patents where the patentees agreed that the best 
part of their idea might be consolidated into this composite 
machine; and then they started out to test it, and if a weak 
part was discovered it was improved. Then, in making further 
experiments, taking advantage of every discovery, that was 
added in. Now, they have gotten a machine which they believe 
is a good workable machine and they are proceeding to manu- 
facture those in quantities, not changing their plans by these 
developments and improvements made from time to time, but 
they are making them as they have them and if they get a 
further improvement they will make the improved machine 
subsequently, but they are making quantities of the machines 
as they are now developed and standardized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ilinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Illinois may proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? [After a pause] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I had five minutes a moment 
ago and I have not spoken a word yet. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
short question? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will. 

Mr. MAPES. I would like to know if production of the 
aircraft of the Navy is under the Aircraft Production Board, 
the same as the Army? à 


And hope to increase the shipment 


How many manufacturers are making that 


1918. 
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Mr: BRITTEN. Indirectly it is. 

Mr. MAPES. What does the gentleman mean by that? 

Mr. BRITTEN, Admiral Taylor, chief of the Bureau. of Con- 
struction and Repairs, is a member of the Aircraft Board, which 
controls aviation production to a large degree. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the board have control of the ai airs 
of the aircraft of the Navy? 

Mr. BRITTEN. It has as to establishing the contracts for 
the production of motors. The Navy will get its quota out of 
the general production of approximately 5,000 per month, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN, I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I desire to ask my colleugue in regard to 
certain language in the section here, which reads like tk*s: 

maues the acquisition of land by purchase, donation, or condem- 
na 

This is for a flying field, and I would like to ask my colleague 
what bas been the policy of the Navy Department in regard to 
that matter. Has the Secretary of the Navy gone ahead and 
purchased land wherever he saw fit without coming to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs and submitting the proposition and ask- 
ing for an appropriation? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; he has purchased no land. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. BRITTEN. But he has done this, and I was about to 
come to that particular point. At North Island, San Diego, 
there are some 1.200 acres of Government land, one of the most 
wonderful aviation fields in the world. 

The Weather Bureau reports indicate that a flier can fly 
there longer than elsewhere, fly a greater number of hours per 
day on an average at San Diego than any place in the United 
States because of the delightful climate, no rain, and plenty of 
sunshine. Now, here is what has been done with aviation in 
the Navy: Instead of developing that field for which an appro- 
priation was made more than a year ago and the money in hand 
for a specific purpose for land owned by the Government, our 
aviation in the Navy goes to Miami, Fla., and leases for a nomi- 
nal amount a few acres on which they immediately expended 
$450,000 in building construction, and now comes to Congress 
and says, We have spent $450,000 on a little piece of land, 
and we ought to buy it now.” Another instance: At Key West 
they acquired by lease a small piece of land from a railroad 
company and they immediately expended $800,000 or $400,000 
on buildings on that land which we did not own, and they now 
desire appropriation for its purchase. One of the things that 
caused me to make up my mind that aviation in the Navy is 
not progressing properly was that San Diego condition. The 
land owned by the Government, the money appropriated for a 
specific purpose, to be used only for aviation at that place, and 
not a single dollar was spent after April 1, 1917. We must 
now purchase these two pieces of land in Florida because of the 
character of improvements we have put on them, and naturally 
the committee must recommend this procedure. We have got a 

- million dollars’ worth of buildings on land worth $80,000 or 
$100,000, 

Mr. MCKENZIE. If my colleague will permit, my reason for 
asking this question is due to certain criticisms which have 
been made over legislation of Congress granting the Signal Corps 
in the Army power to buy land, and that a great sum of thi» 
$640,000,000 appropriated by Congress for the construction of 
aeroplanes has been expended in buying fields here and there 
and everywhere, it seems, and putting up buildings on them. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Well, that has not been the case in the Navy, 


Mr. MeKENZIE. And I thought perhaps the same abuse was 
carried in the Navy. 
Mr. BRITTEN. Purchases. and general conditions are quite 


satisfactory. The Navy is as clean as a hound's tooth in every 


direction. 

Instead of buying land in the South, as they do for the Army,, 
the Navy will lease a piece of land for a dollar a year, put an 
enormous amount of buildings on it, and then very naturaliy 
suggest that it be purchased. 

That process may be all right. Maybe we needed an aviation 
field at Miami. Maybe the loeation is good. Maybe we needed 
one at Key West. The location there may also be good. But 
in the meantime we should have developed the plant at San 
Diego, Cal., where the Congress had provided for the develop- 
ment of Government property with an appropriation for an 
aviation field. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from IIIinols 
has expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for two or three minutes without interruption. 


The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 


quest? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

we: WILSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague 
yleld? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois; Would it not have been better to 
have purchased this land before they expended this money on it? 

Mr. PADGETT. They had no authority. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois: You could have gotten the same 
authority that you are asking for now. 

Mr. PADGETT. Congress was not in session. We had to go 
ahead and act. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois: Are you paying an exorbitant price 
for this property in comparison with its value before the build- 
ings were erected and the improvements made? 

Mr. PADGETT. From the hearings that we had on the mat- 
ter it is shown that it is undeveloped land on the water front, 
and they say the people were asking about the price we pro- 
posed to pay. I think it is more than it would be worth or 
would sell for, but I do not know what water-front land is 
worth there, 

Mr. WILSON of Tllinofs. Does not the gentleman think it is 
the duty of the committee to ascertain the value of this prop- 
erty before the improvements are put on it? 

Mr. PADGETT, We did. They said that those people in 
that country were asking these prices for the land. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, answering my colleague from. 
Illinois, in the Miami purchase the only evidence that the 
Aviation Bureau or the officers had about the value of the prop- 
erty, was a letter from the secretary of the chamber of com- 
merce down there, who said that the land was probably worth 
$45,000 in comparison with adjoining values. But i“ developed 
in the meantime that as soon as we acquired this property on a 
dollar-a-year lease we expended $45,000 for filling in and 
grading while making the land available for aviation purposes, 
and now we are probably going to pay 845.000 more for the land. 
That has not yet been determined. 

I am not objecting, understand, to the establishment of these 
aviation bases on the Atlantic coast. We probably need them. 

Mr. PADGETT. What you object to is that we did not 
develop San Diego? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; that they did not develop San Diego. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. I wanted to understand why you 
did not make some preparations about buying this property 
before this money was expended, and now you are paying this 
exorbitant price after you have made it valuable. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Ordinary business practice would suggest 
an option on the land at least, which they have not done. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Is any limit placed on this for the 
protection of the Government? 

Mr, BRITTEN. Not specifically. I do not think we will pay 
more for the land than it was worth when we started to build 
down there. I am satisfied there is nothing crooked or disagree- 
able about the transaction. I do complain because Government- 
owned land on the Pacific coast which Congress desired devel- 
oped remained untouched and not a dollar was spent on it for. 
a year, notwithstanding the fact that we were at war. 

I do not think I am violating any confidence when T say that, 
after parleys back and forth between this country and England, 
itis agreed that the one thing that will stifle the submarine more 
than anything else is the seaplane. 

The chairman of the committee stated a few moments ago 
that we were establishing aviation bases in Ireland and Scot- 
land and England and France. That is true. We are estab- 
lishing a good many of them, at enormous cost, but these bases 
are worthless unless we have seaplanes. The seaplane. equipped 
with machine guns and to drop bombs, is the one thing te destroy 
submarines rather than destroyers themselves. 

On that account F am anxious to see aviation developed in 
the Navy even further than aviation in the Army, but it never 
can be under existing conditions in the Navy Department. 1 do 
not think the Secretary of the Navy or the Assistant Secretary 
is to blame. This matter has probably not been called to their 
attention, but until there is coordination between the various 
bureaus contributing to aviation in the Navy aviation in the 
Navy is going to be a fatlure, as it is to-day. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. I will ask the gentleman a brief question, 

Mr. BRITTEN. You may. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
tleman one minute. 

Mr. JUUL. 
appropriated for airplanes at the special session has been 
utilized? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Probably 95 or 100 per cent of it has been 
either expended or obligated. 

Mr. JUUL. Did the Navy get any share of that? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; none of it. That was for the Army. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the 
views expressed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN] 
are shared by the other members of the committee of which 
he is a member, nor do I feel that the criticism he has directed 
at the aviation branch of the Navy is borne out by the facts. 
I recall that the gentleman from Illinois had reported to hiin 
some facts in relation to the development of the aviation field 
at Miami, and also at Key West, that led him to conclude that 
the action of the Navy in developing these fields was unwise, 
and on the strength of this information, if it had been correct, 
the gentleman might have been justified in his conclusions, but 
afterwards our committee found that information was alto- 
gether incorrect. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Only as applying to the Key West purchase, 
and not to the Miami purchase. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The same is true of his criticism 
of the activities of the Navy at San Diego. North Island was 
owned jointly by the Army and the Navy. There had been no 
division of the land between the Army and the Navy, but it 
was understood that the Navy would take the north half of the 
Island and the Army would take the south half of the island 
and develop it. The Army unfortunately was occupying the 
portion of the island that the Navy was to have, and was using 
it for aviation purposes. They had buildings there, and men 
stationed there, and the Navy was unable to get possession of 
its part of the island without interfering with Army aviation 
training at its then principal field. A 

Not until about three or four weeks ago did the Army begin 
to vacate the part of the island that was to be apportioned to 
the Navy. They have not yet vacated all of it, though very 
strenuous efforts have been made by Capt. Irwin to have them 
vacate at once, because the Navy is anxious to develop its station 
there. So I want the Members of the House to know that the 
part of the island which the Navy will develop as an aviation 
field has been for some years in the possession of the Army, and 
used for Army aviation. The money is already appropriated 
for the development of the San Diego field, and the plans are 
drawn for much of that development, and I have assurances that 
just as soon as the Army vacates work will begin immediately 
on that field. The Navy appreciates the importance of develop- 
ing this field, since there are students on the western coast who 
are now prepared to take their elementary training there. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. BRITTEN. My colleague on the committee, who is 
always very fair and courteous. said a moment ago that plans 
had been prepared. Will he tell the House just when the plans 
for the improvement of North Island were approved by the 
Navy Department, or if they have been approved up to this 
present time? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I do not think they have been 
finally approved. The plans have been tentatively drawn, and I 
think comparatively recently. I do not remember the exact 
date. but I think that came out in the hearings before our 
committee. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; it did; and I should like to refresh the 
memory of my colleague. When Capt. Irwin came before the 
committee he said that plans had been prepared and were about 
to be approved. On a question from me as to when they had 
been prepared and presented to the Navy Department he said 
“last Saturday,” this being Monday or Tuesday. I have since 
learned that the plans were not approved and are not approved 
to-day, notwithstanding the fact that we have been at war for 
n year, and that a year ago Congress appropriated several 
hundred thousand dollars for the development of that particular 
field, and all they have got to do is to draw plans and have 
them approved and go ahead with the construction, but they 
have not done that even fo this day, notwithstanding these facts. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I yielded to the gentleman only 
for a question. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mays). 
das expired. 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 


The time of the gentleman 


What part, if any, of the $640,000,000 that we 


Mr. BRITTEN. I ask that my colleague have five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
7 175 from Alabama have five minutes more. Is there objec- 

on 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Is it not true that the revised 
estimates show that it will require a much larger sum of money 
than was originally appropriated for this San Diego field? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Very much larger. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. And that that is one reason why 
the plans have not been furnished ? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is that any reason why they should not do 
anything at all? They have got half the amount. Why should 
they not go ahead with some of the work? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will ask the gentleman if it was not fur- 
ther shown that the war being on the Atlantic side and not on 
the Pacific side, these Atlantic developments were the urgent 
and pressing needs, instead of those on the Pacific coast? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Are we taking no boys from the Pacific 
coast because the war is on the Atlantic side? 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, that is not the case at all, but there 
had to be development over. here before we could train to be 
prepared for the emergency, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I do not want to criticize the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Brirrren] because he is sincere in the 
views he states. I think it is but fair to say, however, that if 
the members of the committee will read the hearings of Capt. 
Irwin they will find that like the other members of the com- 
mittee, excepting the gentleman from IIIinois 

Mr. BRITTEN. Those hearings are not printed, are they? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes; the last hearings are printed, 
and I have them here. I repeat, all members of the committee 
excepting the gentleman from Illinois were fully satisfied that 
the grounds of criticism now directed at the aviation branch of 
the Navy by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN] are not 
ve founded, especially in so far as it relates to the San Diego 
station. 

5 Will the gentleman yield for just a question 
ere? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes, 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is the gentleman himself satisfied with the 
progress that aviation has made in the Navy during the past 
year, since we have been at war? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. No; I do not think anyone is satis- 
fied with the progress that aviation has made, either in the Navy 
or in the Army; but I think the officers directing the aviation 
department of the Navy are capable and industrious and have 
put forth every possible effort to hurry up construction. They 
simply could not accomplish the impossible, and their disap- 
pointment is as keen as ours. 

The Navy has very recently built, near Philadelphia, a fac- 
tory for the construction of airplanes. They have already turned 
out more than three, and the production will increase from this 
time on. That factory was built in an incredibly short time. 
It has been in operation only a comparatively short time, and 
they are now largely expanding this plant. The new part of 
the plant is to be an assembling plant. Contracts have been 
let in different parts of the country for the different parts of 
planes, and they will be assembled and put together rapidly at 
this plant. The naval officers recognize that airplane construc- 
tion is about 60 days behind on the estimates made last August 
as to what could be accomplished. 

Mr. PADGETT. Less than 60 days. They feel that will be 
overcome largely as soon as they can have this factory or place 
for the assembling of completed airplanes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Does the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Mitter] desire to ask me a question? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman has already an- 
gwered the question I was going to ask, which was if that was 
to be.an assembling plant. The gentleman has so stated. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. The part that is completed 
is a building plant, but the additions will be an assembling 
plant. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. What in general is it proposed to 
use in these planes that are being assembled? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. My understanding is that the 
Liberty motor will be used. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Can the gentleman place the re- 
sponsibility for the 60 or 90 days’ delay in the Navy? I am 
informed from reliable sources that that is practically the delay 
in the Army. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think that is correct. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is, the delay is about three 
months? } 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Sixty days, I think, in the Navy. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. In other words, the Army hopes 
— three months from now to be as well advanced as it ought to 

e now. 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. Admiral Taylor, who has been 
referred to here in such complimentary terms, and who fully de- 
serves what has been said, gave to the subcommittee a very clear 
and full statement of the cause of the delay. Unquestionably 
private companies have fallen far behind what they estimated to 
the department they could de, and most of this delay is due 
to the private companies failing to carry out what they at one 
time believed they would be able to accomplish. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Of course when the assembled 
plane is utilized that is the way to get the greatest maximum of 
output; but if the various plants scattered throughout the 
country, of which you ask certain things to be produced, if any 
one falls down, your whole plant is practically paralyzed, or at 
least its output is stopped. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. From information I have the 
aviation department of the Navy has foreseen the possibility 
of that and has not confined the production of parts to any 
one particular factory or factories. ‘They feel now that they 
will have very good returns from the contracts let. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I profoundly hope that that is 
true, but we have been expressing that same sentiment off and 
on, mostly off but sometimes on, for a year. Has the gentleman 
anything more to justify his hope than he had some months 
ago? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I can only say that all the sta- 
tions are now provided with training planes, and they are fairly 
well equipped with service planes for advanced training. At 
all of our completed foreign stations we have a sufficient number 
of pilots, mechanics, and other trained officers to carry on the 
program at present. They likewise are provided with a suffi- 
cient number of planes. All of these have been obtained from 
France. We are now prepared to send some finished planes 
from here to our forces abroad, and these shipments will now 
rapidly increase, so the department informs me. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman does not mean by 
service planes battle planes? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes; they are now prepared to 
ship at least 20 service planes, and shipments will steadily 
increase, so Capt. Morrill has informed me. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Can the gentleman state whether 
the Navy expects to produce in the near future any battle 
planes? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. We have not produced one yet. 

Mr. PADGETT. Admiral Taylor told me a few days ago 
that at the present time they were up with the program, and 
expected, with reference to the training planes and with the 
battle planes or fighting planes, they were about 60 days be- 
hind, but were cutting that down, and now the private con- 
cerns were beginning to make deliveries. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion in all sincerity, and he can answer it or not, as he likes? 
Why was it not possible to take a perfectly successful English 
airplane and manufacture it in this country? 

Mr. FARR. I think I can answer that question, if the gentle- 
man from Alabama will permit me. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I yield. 

Mr. PARR. It was because of the fact that they could not 
expedite the work on the particular machine. One thing is very 
comforting—we can build three or four Liberty motors to one 
Rolls-Royce machine. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The Navy had closed a contract 
for building Rolls-Royce motors, but afterwards ascertained 
that the output would be so small that the contract was canceled. 
Under the contract as tentatively agreed on no deliveries were 
promised for nine months, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
question. 

Mr. HICKS. Yesterday I visited a plant in my district where 
they are manufacturing a large number of nonflying training 
machines. They are used entirely for training on the ground. 
It used to be an old picture-frame molding factory. They are 
turning out a vast number of these machines every week. It is 
very pleasing and interesting to see all these machines being 
turned ont. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
the Navy Department has decided upon a type of combat plane 
and upon the motor to be used in that combat plane? 


But that does not answer my 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes; but the department recog- 
nizes that developments in aircraft are constantly occurring, 
and it is their purpose to keep up with the most advanced ideas. 

Mr. HUSTED. The combat plane has been decided on? If 
proper, I would like to inquire what motor they haye proposed 
to use in it. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The Liberty motor; but experi- 
ments are now being made with other motors. If anything 
better than the Liberty motor is found, the Navy will not hesi- 
tate to make use of the same, is the information given me by 
the department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman state what estimate is 
placed on the efficiency of the planes we are going to make as 
compared with the best planes being used in the war? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The information we have from 
men like Admiral Taylor is that there is no motor superior to 
the one we are manufacturing. I will say that France and Eng- 
land have approved it, and orders from both France and Eng- 
land for these motors have been received and some shipments 
have been made. 

Mr. HUSTED. I am rather surprised at the gentleman's 
statement that we intended to use the Liberty motor in the com- 
bat plane. 

13 OLIVER of Alabama. I was speaking of the large Navy 
planes. 

Mr. HUSTED. I understand they do not intend to use it in 
the combat planes in the Army aviation. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I do not know about that. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The chairman stated that we have 
not produced any combat planes, and yet I understood him to 
say that the naval authorities claim that they are only 60 days 
behind their program. It must have been, then, that they did 
ae eper: to produce any combat planes up to this time. Is 

at it 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. We have secured planes abroad, 
as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I notice a great many young men 
on the streets here in aviator's uniform, with the flying badge 
of the Navy, many more than of the Army. Have we plenty 
of trained fliers developed now in the Navy? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, My understanding is that we have 
a good number; not plenty. We are constantly adding to this 
number. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman thinks we have 
plenty of those? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The production of fliers is ahead 
of service machines, and it is hoped will be kept so. May I just 
add in that connection that we had something like about 320 
officers and men in the Aviation Service when war was declared. 
We have now more than 17,000. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. How many of those are fliers? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am not prepared to tell the gen- 
tleman the number, but do not think it would be proper to write 
it into the RECORD. 5 

Mr. PADGETT, If the gentleman wishes, I am willing to 
show him a tabulation that I have here. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Is there the same general require- 
ment for aviation in the Navy as in the Army? Does a flier 
have to have a certain amount of skill, and does he receive an 
increase of pay? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. And these men who have the badge 
are trained aviators? 

Mr. PADGETT. There are student aviators and trained 
aviators in the Navy. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Do they wear this badge when 
only a student? 

Mr. PADGETT. I must confess that I do not know anything 
about badges. ‘ 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. My information is that only 
trained fliers are permitted to wear the badge. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I see so many more of the Navy 
than I do of the Army that I asked the question. 

Mr. PADGETT. I stated before that I could not tell 
insignia of an ensign from that of an admiral, 
anything about uniforms or insignia. 


the 
I do not know 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I do not recall having noticed the 
badges, but the department informs me the badge is worn only 
by the trained flier. 

Mr. TILSON. Has the gentleman said anything in regard to 
the tactical use of these planes? It is perfectly well under- 
stood how the battle planes and other planes are used in the 
Army; but, with the German Navy practically off the seas, 
what is the intention or expectation in regard to the use of 
these aeroplanes in this war? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Part of that information perhaps 
might be considered confidential. However, the larger planes, 
I will say, are used for hunting and destroying submarines, and 
they are very effectively used for that purpose. 

Mr. TILSON. That is the point that I wished to bring out. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. ‘There will be some combat planes 
of a smaller type used by the Navy, but I would not care to 
discuss matters in that connection. 

Mr. TILSON. It is a fact that it is the intention to use 
them, and they are being used now to destroy submarines. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will say that it is, and that it is 
believed there will be no more effective means of disposing of 
submarines than by aeroplanes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to do so, 
but I would like to have five minutes more, as I want to make 
one connected statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to extend his time for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Now, in connection with the avia- 
tion fields at Miami and Key West, referred to by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN], these two fields were selected by 
boards early last year after a thorough inspection, and on their 
recommendation these fields were taken over and developed. 
There were no funds available out of any appropriation the 
Navy Department had for the purchase of these fields or even 
for their development, and the money used in the development 
of the fields came from deficiency appropriations. 

The field at Miami, I am informed, was thought to be very 
desirable for aviation purposes. It was strategically located. 
Some allusion was made by the gentleman from Illinois to the 
fact that a great deal of the field had to be filled up. I am in- 
formed that would have been true of any field selected along 
the coast, and they simply dredged nearby and filled from this 
dredging. Dredging was necessary for the use of the water in 
front of the station, and this dredging was used to fill with. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman is not trying to convey to 
the House the idea that you need deep water for the Innding 
of sea planes? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. They needed to deepen the water 
at that place, and this dredging would have been necessary at 
any point along the coast. The large planes, I learn, will re- 
quire about 6 feet for safe operation. 

Mr. BRITTEN. How much water do sea planes draw? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The hearings show that only the 
necessary dredging was done at Miami, 

Mr. BRITTEN. How mueh did the dredging cost, if the gen- 
tléman remembers? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I do not recall: 

Mr. BRITTEN. Was not the amount $45,000, and was not 
that the original value of the property? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. No purchase price has been fixed 
on the property. Capt. Irwin stated that he felt the present 
owner might demand more than the Government should pay, 
and in that event condemnation proceedings would be had to 
obtain a reasonable price. He gave us information as. to what 
the president of the chamber of commerce and other business 
men of Miami had estimated to be the value of the property. 
And I feel sure that Members of the House need have no un- 
easiness that the Navy will pay more than a reasonable price 
for the land, unless a jury requires them to pay more for it. I 
fully concur in the suggestion made by the gentleman from 
Illinois that it is unwise to improve property first, without hav- 
ing a contract for its purchase; but yet you understand this was 
hurried-up work. The Navy had no authority to buy there, 
and could not wait for an appropriation. I now yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HUSTED. I would like to find out if the Navy Depart- 
ment is able to provide the student fliers with planes upon 
which to learn to fly as rapidly as they are graduated from the 
ground school? 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman perhaps missed 


the statement I made just a few minutes ago that I am in- 


formed that all of our training stations are now supplied with a 
sufficient number of training planes. 

Mr. HUSTED. To take care of the graduates from the 
ground school? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. I know that condition does not exist in the 
Army. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And these stations are fairly well 
equipped with service planes for advanced training, where it is 
proposed to give advanced training. 

Mr. SEARS. If the gentleman will permit, I wish to say for 
the information of the gentleman from Chicago, who seems to 
be laboring under a misunderstanding, that much of the yalu- 
able land around Miami is made from filled-in ground. Mr. 
Deering, of the Deering Harvester Co., is completing a $4,000,000 
residence and outbuildings near the aviation camp on partly 
filled-in ground. This is done by simply pumping the sand out 
of the bay until the low places are filled up and all of the land 
is. not only level, but high and dry. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is there any land down there that might be 
used for an aviation field or some lowland that might be filled 
in that the Navy Department might have acquired rather than 
to take this very expensive piece of property, valued, according 
to the association of commerce, at $45,000, and expend an addi- 
tional $45,000 on filling it in? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. May I ask for three minutes more? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman may be extended three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I want to ask the gentleman, who knows all 
about land down there, if, in his estimation, it could not have 
been possible to acquire other land at a whole lot less money? 

Mr: SEARS. I doubt if it would have been possible. The 
land about Miami is of tropical growth, and 

Mr. BRITTEN. Why was it necessary to have it right at 
Miami? 

Mr. SEARS. It is not; it is some distance away. 

Mr. PADGETT. The board went and selected the place be- 
cause of its location and adaptability to flying uses, and they 
say it was the best place on the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. SEARS. Land that might have been gotten much cheaper 
would have cost more to fill in. 4 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, none of the committee complained about 
the location of the land at Key West. We did feel that the 
land at San Diego, owned by the Government, for which an 
appropriation was made by Congress for that specifie purpose, 
should also have been utilized. 

Mr. OLIVER F Alabama. Just in that connection T think 
the gentleman will recall that the information before the com- 
mittee was very full and showed beyond question that the Navy 
could develop its part of North Island, for the reason that the 
Army was occupying and using it for aviation purposes. That 
unquestionably was the reason why the Navy could not at an 
earlier time begin the construction of buildings there. There 
could not have been any better reason assigned. The Army, 
an important branch of the military service, was actually using 
and occupying it for aviation purposes, They have not yet 
vacated it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. One more question. What prevented the 
completion of the plans and specifications for construction work 
down there by the Navy Department during the year we have 
been at war? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will say to the gentleman that 
I do not think an hour's delay will be occasioned by the failure 
to have plans, but construction will be commenced just as soon 
as the Army surrenders possession, and insistent demand is 
being made for the land by the Navy. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman is very optimistic. The plans 
have not been approved up to this day. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The very fact that the Army was 
in possession and using the property, and the further fact, as 
stated by the chairman of the committee, that those who were 
advising the Navy Department said that the stations nenrest 
the war zone should be first developed accounts for the delay in 
developing the San Diego station. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will. 

Mr. SABATH. Can the gentleman inform me as to the num- 
ber of acres of which this tract consists? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. San Diego—it is a very large 
tract. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Twelve hundred acres. 

Mr. SABBATH. Twelve hundred acres; 
about 

Mr. PADGETT. The Government took over the North Island, 
but this other tract of which we have been speaking is down 
here at Miami, Fla. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Only a small acreage at Miami— 
about 26 acres—and if a reasonable price can not be agreed on 
condemnation proceedings will be had. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman was talking about the land 
for which we expect to pay $45,000. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is about $2,000 an acre. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Before we leave the item of aviation I 
would like to have one minute in order to give a few figures to 
the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I desire to substantiate what I said a few 
moments ago. On April 1, 1917, when we went into the Euro- 
pean war, the Navy had 93 completed seaplanes. They had 133 
additional seaplanes under course of construction. O1. January 
1 of this year they had 824 completed planes, all told, many of 
which were obsolete. In other words, on April 1, 1917, we had 
226, either completed or in course of construction, and almost a 
year later we have 824, an increase of about a hundred in nine 
months of war period. If that is making real progress, I do 
not know the true definition of the word. Aviation in the Navy 
to-day is almost a complete failure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. FARR, Mr, Chairman, the progress in aviation has been 
keenly disappointing to the people of this country. The fact is 
that there has been too much publicity and promising and too 
little productivity. A double injury has been done us by those 
who have made such glowing promises and not fulfilling them. 
We have not the thousands of aircraft expected, and Germany 
was stimulated to frantic efforts to produce many thousands 
of machines; and they have done it. 

Now, I have no doubt in my own mind to-day—although I 
must confess that I view these things with a great deal of con- 
cern on account of the many assurances relative to aircraft— 
that the condition will be improved. But we have not any 
American machines on the fighting field, and it is no comfort to 
me to have those in authority tell us that those of our boys who 
are over there, ready to sacrifice their lives, have machines fur- 
nished by our allies when we know that they can not spare 
these machines; else they would not be asking us to supply them 
with liberty motors. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FARR. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. What encouragement is it to hear 
that other nations are ready to buy Liberty motors when in 
six months we produce 65 of those motors out of 20,000 that 
have been contracted for by the United States Government, and 
when we produced last month less than we did the month be- 
fore? 

Mr. FARR. That is what I say. The newspapers have been 
used to encourage the people to believe that we are doing won- 
derful things to fight in the air, when we are doing very little. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, And, furthermore, we were told not 
to get Rolls-Royce engines because we could produce these 
faster. In fact, they are producing the Rolls-Royce engine at 
the rate of 800 a month, while we are producing only 50. 

Mr. FARR. I think the Liberty motor, in some respects, will 
surpass the Rolls-Royce motor. It is a lighter machine. It 
will have more power, and we can make the Liberty motor, if 
statements made to me are anywhere near true, three or four 
times as fast as we could make the Rolls-Royce machine. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARR. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman tell us who is responsible 
for these glowing reports and false reports as to production? 

Mr. FARR. It is a mystery to me. Only a few weeks ago, 
in the Committee on Naval Affairs, I talked about a special 
page article that appeared in a Philadelphia newspaper stating 
that we were going to have thousands of machines by next 
July. Mr. Daniels, the Secretary of the Navy, was before us 
at the time and I presented some of the figures mentioned In 
this article and asked him the question, limiting the number 
to 5,000 by July 1, if he thought that promise would be ful- 
filled, and Mr. Daniels stated frankly, “Yes; and I think we 
will be able to do better than that.” 


that would be 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


I do not question Mr. Daniels’s integrity or truthfulness. I 
believe he stated what he actually believed. We had Admiral 
Taylor before us, and there were very encouraging reports as 
to what this country was going to do in the matter of aircraft. 
The admiral also was sincere in his statements; but we have 
been keenly disappointed. The information that I get is that 
there are too many persons interested in aircraft. 

What we want is one big man to take hold of this situation 
and build the airplanes and send them to Europe and help to 
win this war. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARR. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I take it from what the gentleman has said that 
he does not approve, for example, the action of the Secretary 
of War in calling in the reporters and giving a statement as 
early as last July as to what this Liberty motor is in its opera- 
tion, in view of the fact that changes have been made since 
then, and it still is not used for the combat plane or the very 
fast flying plane. 

Mr. FARR. We are not making any combat planes. I think 
one type of bombing machine is a most promising one, but diffi- 
culties have arisen because of the fact that many parts are 
needed for the combat machine that are not necessary for prac- 
tice machines, 

Mr. FESS. In other words, it produces a state of public 
opinion that will revolt later, when the truth comes out? 

Mr. FARR. There is a great deal of anxiety throughout the 
country about our aircraft. But I got much satistaction from 
the President’s recent address in Baltimore. It is the best 
punch that the President has put into a speech. He has caught 
the spirit, the purpose, and the determination of the American 
people to make a real fight. They know it takes force to meet 
force, and they want it done. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for five 
minutes more. 

Tue CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARR. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I infer from the gentleman’s remarks that if 
we confined the statement of those gentlemen to the recording 
of history and prevailed upon them to avoid prophecy we would 
be giving a better service to the American public? 

Mr. FARR. My criticism is of the false encouragement given 
to an anxious people, who are willing to make every sacrifice 
to win the war. We have made great progress in our prepara- 
tions. Our Navy is in a highly efficient condition actual, not 
imaginary. It has been made such by performance and not 
promise. The country wants to see less promise and more per- 
formance in aircraft. There is no doubt of our ability to do it. 
Our allies are holding on with desperation waiting for us to 
add strength to that right arm of brave, splendid, young men 
over there, of which Secretary Baker speaks, by putting more 
of the power of the American body in that right arm. 

Mr. HUSTED. Does not the gentleman think it was a very 
serious mistake to devote our entire energies to the experi- 
mentation, in trying to develop a new motor, instead of building 
motors that had been tried out in actual warfare and were 
known to be right, and experimenting on the side in the at- 
tempt to get something better? Now, we have devoted our whole 
time to experimentation, in the hope of developing a better mo- 
tor, and we have not got the motor yet; and everybody who 
knows anything about air motors knows that it takes about two 
years to perfect one. In the meantime we have no motor to put 
on our planes. 

Mr. FARR. I hope the gentleman’s statement is not true. I 
trust we have succeeded in getting a real motor. I have con- 
fidence that we have. I talked with a constructor only three 
or four days ago relative to this matter, and I believe he knows 
what he is talking about. He has a knowledge of the business, 
and he thinks we have done splendidly so far as we have gone, 
and that the Liberty motor is a success. The same gentleman 
informed me that Germany has maintained her strength in the 
air largely through one machine—the Mercedes. She has made 
no changes in that machine; but by tactical experience and 
ability has utilized it to great advantage. 

Mr. FOCHT. Inasmuch as the gentleman has just stated that 
he was disappointed with respect to the prediction and forecast 
made by Secretary Daniels and others in authority, will the 
gentleman, who is a member of the committee, inform me and 
other Members of the House who are standing on the outside 
what he thinks about the aeroplane business and when we are 
going to get 5,000 or 1,000 machines, or any airplanes, to go to 
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Europe? Will the gentleman state that, if it is not exceeding 
the bounds of propriety for him to do so? 

Mr. FARR. The promise is made that 750 machines will be 
delivered by the Ist of July. 

Mr. FOCHT. I do not want premises, but the gentleman’s 
own. idea. 

Mr. FARR. I want to say frankly and regretfully that all we 
have had before the committee and in the newspapers has been 
much more of promise than of actual results. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentieman yield for a question? 

Mr. FARR. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman is always well informed 
about naval matters. Does he think aviation in the Navy is a 
success to-day? 

Mr. FARR. No; I do not think so, because of the fact that 
the undertaking was so tremendous and the promises were too 
many. A year ago last February, with all the facilities that 
we had in this country for building aircraft, we could not turn 
out more than 100 to 125 ordinary practice machines in a month. 
So what was the sense of talking about 20,000 or 10,000 or 5,000 
within a year, and elaborate combat machines at that? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that 750 airplanes are promised by the 1st of July? 

Mr. FARR. Seven hundred and fifty Liberty motors are prom- 
ised. It is promised that they will be ready for England on 
July 1. That shows that England needs more aircraft. and it is 
not comforting to us to hear the statement made that our boys 
over there have English machines, when we are taking those 
machines away from England, which is putting up the battle to 
protect the liberties of this country. 

Mr. PADGETT. England has asked for 780, and we expect to 
furnish more than 900, 

Mr. FARR. Seven hundred and fifty is what the gentleman 
told me at Anacostia the other day. I think the chairman of the 
Naval Committee and every other member of the committee are 
disappointed in the number of airships turned out. I regret 
that we have suffered that disappointment, because I think our 
Navy is in wonderfully good shape. It is vastly the best Navy 
that we ever had and is making a fine showing across the ocean ; 
and when the real crisis comes, I believe it will show splendid 
results. [Applause.] 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I understood the gentleman to say a mo- 
ment ago that Secretary Daniels made the statement that we 
would have 5,000 airplanes by the Ist of July. 

Mr, FARR. More than 5.000. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. How can that be reconciled with the 
promise made by the man supposed to know? How can we 
reconcile that statement with the optimism of the Secretary? 

Mr. FARR. The Secretary of the Navy believed it would be 
done. Franklx, the Secretary of the Navy was deceived, as the 
rest of us were deceived, and as the country has been deceived. 

Mr. FOCHT. Then you are still in doubt as to whether you 
are going to have five or even one? 

Mr. FARR. We saw a splendid bombing craft over at Ana- 
costin the other day, and it made an excellent record in coming 
up from Newport News. There is no question about that, and 
I believe the Liberty motor has many excellencies. But it is 
a question now of turning out the Liberty motor. One fighting 
craft over in Europe is worth more than a thousand in our imag- 
ination in thi. country. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIB. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
think it is a fair assumption to say that England is short of air- 
planes, simply because she proposes to buy some of our Liberty 


engines? Is it not possible that England might want some of: 


these engines on account of the fact that they are better per- 
haps than those she now has, but that nevertheless she is fully 
equipped with airplanes? 

Mr, FARR. England wants aircraft, more aircraft, and more 
aircraft. France wants aircraft and more aircraft. She wants 
these fighting aids, and we are not furnishing them. We are 
not furnishing them for our own boys over there, and we are 
not providing them in sufficient numbers to develop the thou- 
sands of young men in this country who are anxious to do their 
all for their country. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I do not think it is a fair conclusion that 
England is short of airplanes simply because she is buying a 
few Liberty engines. 

Mr. FARR. It is good evidence that she can use more. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to have it understood which we 
are considering, the larger sum in this paragraph or the sum 
stated in the proviso. I think it is very important that that 
should be made clear before we go along. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Kerrey] 
knows something about the Liberty motor, and I would like to 
have him state it. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I only want about a minute, Mr. 
Chairman, to make a statement relative to my understanding 
about the Liberty motor. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan is. recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, as gentlemen 
know, these motors are made largely in our section of the coun- 
try, in the Middle West. A few days ago 1 visited the Buick 
plant, in Flint, where they are making a large number of these 
engines. The head of the Buick plant is regarded as-one of the 
greatest manufacturers in America. He started in the shops as 
a boy and has worked up to the presidency of the company, and 
thoroughly understands mechanics. I asked him about the 
Liberty motor, and particularly about the newspaper reports to 
the effect that it is a disappointment. He told me that in bis 
judgment it was the greatest piece of mechanism he had ever 
known anything about. In its simplicity, durability, weight, 
and in all essential things it surpussed anything he had ever 
seen. It weighs only 100 pounds more than the engine in the 
Buick car. The engine in the Buick car is about 40 horsepower, 
while the new Liberty engine is a 400 horsepower. I make this 
statement, based not on my own opinion but upon the informa- 
tion I have received at the Buick plant, which is turning these 
engines out right along. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Was it the opinion of this expert manu- 
facturer of engines from whom you had the information that the 
Liberty motor would come up to the expeetations made for it? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Absolutely; and I think, myself, 
judging from the statements made by Mr. Chrysler, the gentle- 
man I refer to, that it has proven to be no mistake on the part 
of the Government to develop this new engine, because it is much 
simpler in construction, lighter, and more durable than any 
other engine suitable for aviation purposes. I do not state this 
of my own knowledge, because I am not a mechanic, but my 
opinion is based on information supplied as I have stated. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman tells us about the 
wonderful information of this particular gentleman about mo- 
tors, but does he know that after the Liberty motor had been 
perfected, presumably in Flint, Mich., it was sent to St. Charles, 
La., and there discovered that the radiator had been constructed 
for winter service, and, although it worked: well up in Michigan, 
it was impossible to use it in an aeroplane in the summer time, 
and it had to be sent back to have the radiator changed? I 
believe there were 106 changes of that sort discovered by the 
experts. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. It is undoubtedly true that in 
developing any piece of mechanism of so complicated a nature, 
difficulties will have to be met that could not have been fore- 


seen. 

Mr. HICKS. If the gentleman will allow me, I understood 
from a man well informed on this matter that the Liberty motor, 
while it developed a tremendous horsepower on the block, it 
did not develop that same horsepower at an elevation of 10,000 
or 12,000 feet in the air. Does the gentleman know anything 
about that? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Not of my own knowledge, but 
I am inelined to think that the gentleman's information is not 
correct. 

Mr. PADGETT. A few days ago œ number of members of 
the committee went across to Anacostia to see a big machine 
that came up 100 miles from down in Virginia. It came up in 
an hour and 4 minutes, and went up to an elevation of over 
10,000 feet. They said they came without missing a stroke, 
without any impediments or criticism of the engine whatever. 
It was the double Liberty motor bad two motors in it, and that 
machine was 92 feet and 8 inches from tip to tip of the wings. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Tes. 

Mr. FESS. It strikes me that we can get more than one report 
just like that. Everyone speaks of the perfection of the thing 
he has done. It is so perfect that it can not be improved. The 
truth about the matter is we are finding defects all the time. 

Mr. PADGETT. There is nothing perfect. They have been 
making experiments to develop it, just like they made in the 
automobile, in electricity, in the talking machine, and in the 
radio, and all those things, when they were being developed. 
I stated at the outset that many experiments were made until 
they got to the present status, but it is now standardized. and 
they are producing the muehines. It is a valuable and efficient 
and competent machine. If improvements are found in the 
future, 


it will not delay the production that is going on until 


1918. 
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they get the number, and then ‘they can go to making the im- 
proved machines to supply future demands. 

Mr. FESS ls it not true that we are talking too much about 
what we are going to do, rather than doing it and keeping quiet 
about it? 

Mr. ‘PADGETT. Yes. I said in the beginning that they 
were too optimistic; that they made promises they were unable 
to keep. I have stated that time and again, but these things 
are being corrected. One of the big concerns that lacks organiza- 
tion -has been reorganized, and they are now ‘turning out pro- 
duction. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 
parliamentary situation? 

Mr. PADGETT. We are running along by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr, BUTLER. Does not the Chairman think that we ‘have 
now told the Hun all that we know about the motors and that 
we have not flying machines? 

Mr. WALSH. ‘Two or three members of the committee have 
not spoken vet. I[Laughter.] 

Mr. BUTLER. I will say to the gentleman that the members 
of the committee do not ‘bore the House usually with their talk. 
It ‘has been a disappointment ‘to, everybody that the airplanes 
are not supplied, but I want to say that the Navy Department 
and the naval officials have done the best they ‘knew how. I 
believe the fault is that they have ‘had too many cooks at the 
food, 

Mr. PADGETT. I ask that the Clerk continue the reading of 
the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Transportation: For ‘travel allowance of enlisted men discharged on 
account of expiration of enlistment; transportation of enlisted men and 
apprentice seamen snd applicants for enlistment at home and abroad, 
with subsistence and transfers en route, or cash in lieu thereof; trans- 
portation to their homes. If residents af the United States, of enlisted 
men and apprentice seamen discharged on medical survey, with sub- 
sixtence ‘and ‘transfers en route. or cash in len thereof: transportation 
of sick or insane enlisted mon and apprentice seamen to hospitals, witn 
subsistence and transfers en route. or cash in lieu thereof; transporta- 
tion of onlisted men of the Naval Reserve Force to and from duty, with 
subsistence and transfers en route, or cash in lieu thereof; transporta- 
tion of civillan officers and crews of naval auxiliaries; apprehension 
anil delivery of d and stragglers, and for railway guides and 
other e: incident to transportation; expenses of recruiting for 
the naval service; rent of rendezvous and N of maintaining the 
same; purchase, rental. maintenance, operation, exchange, and repair 
of motor- ied passenger-carrying vehicles for official use; adver- 
tising for and obtaining men snd apprentice seamen; actual anil neces- 
sary expenses in Heu of mileage to officers on duty with traveling re- 
— En parties, 85.100.000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I wish to call the attention of the committee to a situ- 
ation that has come to my notice through a letter from a widow 
whose ‘son was enlisted in the Navy and who for some reason 
or other was discharged as not fit for the service and was 
turned loose a thousand miles away from home, ‘sick, refused 
admission ito ‘the hospital, without a cent with which to pay his 
fare home, and left to find his way as best he could in the 
condition in which he found himself after his dismissal from 
the service. I called the attention of the department to this 
condition and inquired whether or not this boy could not find 
an asylum in one of the naval hospitals for treatment during 
his iness, and was told that having been discharged from the 
service as not fit for the service he was not entitled to any 
consideration by the department. This boy is in a condition 
from which T fear he will not recover. T think the treatment 
that he received from the Navy Department was inhuman. 
His mother is distracted on account of the condition of her boy, 
and J believe this is the time and the place to call the attention 
of the Navy Department to the injustice of such treatment of 
boys who volunteer their services in defense of the flag. I do 
not know what the rules of the department may be with respect 
to men who are discharged as unfit, but if there are rules that 
permit the commanding officers to turn u boy loose because he 
happens to be so sick that he is unable to perform his duty, 
then those rules should also include a provision that will compel 
the officers in charge of the men to care for him as a human 
being ought to be cared for. 

I know of another case where not long since a boy enlisted 
on ‘the Pacific coast. He was sick during all his voyage down 
throngh as far as the Caribbean Sea. He was unable to per- 
form his duties, and the commaniling officer of the ship dis- 
charged him, turned ‘him out on foreign soil, in a strange land 
where he could not speak the language, without u dollar in his 
pocket, and he was compelled as-best he could to find his way 
back to those who could care for him. If we hope to have the 


What is the 


confidence of the American people to an extent that will justify 
the boys of America in fighting for the flag, we have got to 
compel the men who are in command of the American ships to 


treat the boys who volunteer their services in the way in whieh 
they ought to be treated. 

I have been able to receive no satisfaction whatever from any 
communications that I have sent to the Navy Department in 
connection with this boy Kennedy, whose mother lives in Chicago 
in my district. I am not one of the men who believe in calling 
the attention of the House to these unjust acts, but I believe 
the future welfare of the Navy justifies me in calling the atten- 
tion of the House to this matter at this time, and I want to 
know if the chairman of the committee in charge of this great 
bill, appropriating $1,500,000,000, or some such sum as that, 
for the maintenance of the Navy, knows of any such practice in 
the Navy; and if there is such practice, wh: ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more, in order that the gentleman may 
answer the question, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentle- 
man that I have never heard, directly or indirectly, of any such 
practice, and I weuld like to ask the gentleman if he has in- 
vestigated that matter. There must be some mistake. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is no mistake, because I have the letter 
of the mother; I have the admission of the admiral tn charge 
of the Bureau of Navigation ‘that the boy was dismissed as unfit 
for the service, and the fact that he was enlisted in the service 
must prove that he was qualified for the service when he was 
enlisted. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; it does not prove that. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘Then ‘they had no business enlisting him, 

Mr. PADGETT. There may be mistakes made in enlistment, 
but, as I understand it, under the Jaw a man is not discharged 
in a foreign country. 
~ —. MADDEN. He was discharged here the one to which 

refer. 

Mr. PADGETT. ‘The gentleman mentioned one who was dis- 
charged in a foreign country. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and that is true. 

Mr. PADGETT. I would like.to have the gentleman give me 
the names of those two men, and I shall investigute those two 
particular cases. I doubt the accuracy of the gentleman's in- 
formation. Another thing, the law provides that when they are 
discharged at home they shall be given transportation back to 
the place of original enlistment. 

Mr. MADDEN. I assert 

Mr. PADGETT. This boy 

Mr. MADDEN. Just one moment. I have the floor, and I 
object to the gentleman taking up all of my time with a state- 
ment to the effect that he doubts the accuracy of my statement. 

Mr. PADGETT. oh, no, the accuracy of the gentleman's 
information. ' 

Mr. MADDEN. I have the information based on the letter 
of the mother of the boy. I have the reply from Admiral 
Benson in reply to a letter that I wrote him. If there needs 
to be any further information in connection with it I shall be 
able to get it. I shall not ask the gentleman from ‘Tennessee to 
get it for me, If I, as a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, am unable to obtain information I am not going to ask 
any other Member of the House to intervene in my behalf. I 
think I am entitled to the information. 

Mr. PADGETT, Win the gentleman permit me to state that 
I do not want to be construed as an interloper in any way. 
I thought the gentleman was asking me for information. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; but the gentleman has not ‘been giving 
me any. He has been criticizing my statement, 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I have not. I was only asking the 
gentleman to place me in a position where I could be of assist- 
ance and service to‘him. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not need any assistance. Tf I, as a 
Member of Congress, ‘have not as much influence as any other 
Member of Congress, then I have no right here, and if my re- 
quest for information does not receive the same consideration 
as the request of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Paperrr], 
then the people of my district ought to seni] some one else hero 
in my place. I demand proper consideration for the boys who 
have enlisted in the Navy, and the one I refer to has not re- 
ceived proper consideration. and every word I say on this floor 
is absolutely true. I state it on my honor as u Member of this 
House. 

Mr. PADGETT. Let me ask the gentleman, will the gentle- 
man give the names of those two boys? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will put it in the RECORD. 
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Mr. PADGETT. I would be glad if the gentleman would 
do so for the sake of the Navy. I want to see if there is any 
such practice in the Navy. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, there is. 

Mr. PADGETT. I wish the gentleman would put the names 
of the two boys in the RECORD. 

Mr. MADDEN. I made the statement, and it is not necessary 
to put the names of the boys in. I have made the statement. 

I have charged them with the practice. Now, the question is, 
is the practice pursued in the Navy Department without respect 
to who the boys are? I say it is; I know it is. I demand that 
the practice be changed. 


Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman yield for an interrup- 
tion? 
Mr. MADDEN. I will. 


Mr. RAGSDALE. I know my friend wants to be fair 

Mr. MADDEN. I am fair, and I am telling the truth as far 
as I know the facts. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will my friend pardon me? All Members 
of Congress here have the same interest in their boys—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. That the distinguished gentleman has in 
his boys. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Is not it fair to the boys whom I represent 
that We might have the names of those boys in order that we 
may protect them against the same injustice being inflicted on 
them? Will not the gentleman in fairness to us give an oppor- 
tunity to take such action with the Navy Department that we 
may protect our boys who are in the Navy? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think the gentleman’s statement has 
anything whatever to do with the merits of the case. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Oh! 

Mr. MADDEN. Lou can protect those you are interested in; 
I am going to protect those I am interested in. I am not going 
to ask anybody's assistance to do it. I am going to demand it 
as a right, and I shall insist upon that right upon the floor of 
this House in defense of innocent boys from my territory who 
offer their lives in the service of their country. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Outfits on first enlistment: Ontfits for all enlisted men and appren- 
tice seamen of the Navy on first enlistment, at not to exceed $100 each; 
for the clothing gratuity of officers and men of the Naval Reserve Force, 
not to exceed $150 each for officers and $60 each for men; for civilian 
clothing not to exceed $15 per man to men given discharges for bad 
conduct, undesirability, or inaptitude ; in all, $9,975,000. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On e 8, Une 17, strike out the word 
“ men and insert in lieu thereof the words “every member.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 18, strike out the words “and $60 each for men. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee—— 

Mr. PADGETT. This is simply because there is a provision 
for that on a subsequent page. 

Mr. BUTLER. All right. 3 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I have a profound respect 
for the opinion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], 
but unlike him I do not feel I have as much influence as any 
man in this House. If any man from my district at any period 
of time has a gross injustice visited upon him by any depart- 
ment of the Government, I would say to my colleagues here 
that if I am not able to get him righted I will thank each and 
all of them if they will lend me their assistance in trying to see 
that simple justice is done him. My purpose here is not to 
glorify myself, but to serve my people, and if by chance I have 
to appeal to a department to relieve the distress of one of my 
constituents I shall welcome any assistance that may be offered 
me. I am exceedingly sorry to hear the strictures of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman upon anyone in our Navy, especially upon 
that gallant admiral who with singular ability has taken the 
Stars and Stripes in every water of the globe and has done so 
much to make a Navy of which the Nation may justly be proud 
at this time. No navy in the world has done so much, I am in- 
formed, to relieve the condition that confronts us on the waters 


from the submarine attacks, and nobody is morè responsible 
for the present efficiency of the Navy than the admiral whom 
this gentleman has criticized. I know Admiral Benson per- 
sonally—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I do. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I have known him for a number of years, 
and am quite sure any Member of this House needs but to go 
to him once and point out any injustice that is done to any 
member of the Navy, whether officer. or enlisted man, and Ad- 
miral Benson, so far as within him and his power lies, will see 
that that man who has been wronged gets a “ square deal.” 

Speaking from my intimate knowledge and from the reports 
coming from the press, reports from a press hostile at one time 
to this department and criticizing it adversely on more than one 
occasion, I point with pride to the reports which come from all 
parts of our country now praising the efficiency of the Navy. 
the efficiency of Admiral Benson, of Admiral McGowan, and all 
those who hold offices under them, and to the efficiency of the 
men who are serving in every department. This criticism, it 
seems to me, comes at a poor time and with bad grace, that a 
Member of the House, unwilling to give us an opportunity to 
try to assist him in righting the wrongs of a constituent, pre- 
fers to stand here, outraged himself, and hurl an adverse criti- 
cism at our Navy Department, of which all America, of which 
all our allies, at this time are so justly proud. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last two words. j 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
RAGspALE] can not claim any superior patriotism. I think he 
has criticized every department of the Government more than 
any other man in the House, without just reason on many 
occasions. I have never yet criticized any department. I am 
here to help. I am proud of the Navy. I am proud of those 
who conduct the Navy. I am opposed to their treatment of the 
men. The gentleman’s speech has nothing to do with the in- 
justice done to the men in whose behalf I speak; none what- 
ever, 

Admiral McGowan happens to be in charge of the purchasing 
division of the Navy. What place has he in this discussion? 
The gentleman from South Carolina called him into the discus- 
sion without any rhyme or reason. What place has he, or can 
he have, in the injustice done to a young American who hap- 
pened by some chance to be unfit for naval service? 

What I am anxious to know is whether men who go into the 
Navy are to be treated as he was, whether he is to be left to 
the mercy of charity without any attempt on the part of the 
Government of the United States to nurse him back to health. 
He was refused admission into the naval hospital, where his 
parents and his friends requested that he should go. The an- 
swer to my inquiry as to why he should not be permitted to 
go into the hospital was that he was discharged “as unfit for 
service in the Navy”; not because of his character, not that 
his character was not good, not that he was not an American, 
not that he was not clean, not that he was not moral, not that 
he was not everything that a young man ought to be, but that 
for some reason his health had failed and he was “ unfit for 
service in the Navy.” 

I make no complaint about the brilliancy of the management 
of the Navy. I am proud of it, as every other American is. 
My complaint is upon a totally different proposition. The speech 
of the gentleman from South Carolina has no place in this dis- 
cussion. I am surprised that he should have volunteered to 
inject himself into a discussion where justice was being sought 
by a Member of the House for an American who had offered 
his life to his country and had not been treated as he should 
have been treated by those in command of the Navy. I do not 
blame the Secretary of the Navy. He perhaps knows nothing 
about this conduct. I do not blame Admiral Benson. Perhaps 
he is bound by ironclad rules that compel him to do an injus- 
tice to a human being. 

I do not know who may be responsible for the injustice that 
has been meted out to this young man, but I do know that there 
should be some remedy applied, and that remedy should be ap- 
plied at once. I know that the Government of the United States 
can afford to act in a humane way. It can not afford to turn 
the young men who go into the Navy or the Army onto the 
streets and compel them to depend upon charity when they are 
turned out of the service. 5 

This young man should be cared for, cared for by the Gov- 
ernment, and cared for until he is nursed back to health; and 
I demand that the Government of the United States, or that 
branch of the Government under the direction of the Secretary 
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of the Navy, shall see to it that the commanding officers of ships 
in the future shall so conduct themselves that no complaint can 
be made by the mother of any. boy. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
wn MADDEN. Yes; L yield to the gentleman from New 

‘ork. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
lias expired, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman. I ask for one minute more. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's. re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUSTED. _I wonld like to ask the gentleman if he 
knows whether the admiral had the legal authority to grant 
this relief? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know whether he had or not. I 
am not complaining abeut the action of the admiral. I am com- 
Dlaining about the act of the Government. 

Now I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The question propounded by the gentle- 
man from New York practically covers the question I intended 
to ask. 

Mr.. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 2 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. In response to the question of 
the gentleman from New York, it is my understanding that 
when a boy is discharged from the Navy for any of the causes 
mentioned by the gentleman from IIIinois, he is not only fur- 
nished transportation home but he is furnished with a civilian 
suit of clothes for that purpose. 8 : 

Mr. PADGETT.. Mr. Chairman, I simply wanted to make 
this statement, that if anything has happened like what the 
gentleman from Minois has stated with reference to boys, it 
has the condemnation. of every man that has a humane heart. 
It would be well to have a statement of the facts, so that they 
could be investigated, to see whether or not there is any such 
practice or custom. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent to put the corre- 
spondence in the Recoxrp. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no. objection. 

Br. MADDEN susbequently said: 

Mr. Chairman. I ask to make a statement in connection with 
the statement i: made a short time ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN, When I spoke a few minutes ago I said I 
wanted to put the correspondence into the Rrcorp that passed 
between myself and the mother of the young man to whom I 
referred as being discharged from the Navy for inaptitude. I 
went to my office to get the correspondence, and T find that all 
of that correspondence is in the hands of Admiral Benson. I 
have a copy. of the last letter which I sent to the admiral, which 
reads as follows: 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


Artin 9. 1918. 
Admiral Witrtam 8. BENSON, 
Chief of Noval Operations, 
Department of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 

My Dean ADMIRAL: I have bad so much to do lately that I have 
not had time to take up the letter of Mrs. Elizabeth Kennedy dated 
March 19, bereto attached, until now. She tells a pitiful story about 
her boy. It seems to me that the Government ought to do something 
in a case of this sort. I do not think it is right to take a boy away 
from home (the must have been qualified or be would not have been 
accepted) and turn bim loose In the condition be seems to be, as If he 
had no country. 

Is there nothing that we can do in such a case? I hope there is. 

I know of a case where a young chap enlisted on the Pacific coast. 
He was put to sea and disebarged down in the Caribbean Sea, too sick 
to stand up, without a dollar in his pocket. in n strange land where 
be could not speak the language. I wonder if this ts the poticy of all 
the commanding officers of the Navy. I do not think it is right. 


The boy referred to as having been discharged down in the Caribbean’ 


tad to work his way baek to the Parific coast the best he knew how, and 
this boy whose case I take up now seems to bave lost bis health, and I 
wouldn't wonder if-he has lost bis mind. 

It looks Ike an Inhuman way to treat men who volunteer their sery- 
ices to their country. There ought not to he any men turned loose 
without a dollar, in bad health: they at least should be sent home, 
and if there is anything that the Government enn ido after they get 
home to restore them to their former condition it ought to be done. 

I shall be glad to hear from you on this subject, especially in respect 
to the case of Kennedy. and be kind enough to return Mrs. Kennedy’s 
letter and other correspondence, and oblige, : 

Yours, very truly, 


This letter was written to Admiral Benson on the 9th of 
April and I have not yet had a reply. However, in a former 
letter trom the admiral he stated that the boy had been dis- 


charged for inaptitude. My recollection is that he stated that 
the boy was nervous and could not function in the service, and 
because of the discharge he was not eligible to admission to the 
naval hospital. 

I make this explanation because I suggested that I would 
put the correspondence in the Record, in connection with my 
Statement, bur I have it not in my possession, as it is in the 
possession of Admiral Benson. As soon as I get the correspond- 
ence back I will ask permission to insert it all, including the 
letters from Mrs. Kennedy and Admiral Benson to me, and my 
own letters in connection with the case. I only rose for the pur- 
pore of apologizing for not having the correspondence in the 

ECORD, 

pira SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PADGETT.. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I notice the bill provides for the 


clothing gratuity of officers and men of the Naval Reserve `` 


Force, uot to exceed 8150 for officers and $60 each for men. 
It isa fact that the Navy now provides that much? 

Mr. PADGETT. The existing law provides that much. That 
is just under existing law. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Every officer that enters the Navy 
is allowed $150? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not the Regular Navy. That is the Reserve. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER.. The reason why I ask that is 
because it has been proposed to the Committee on Military 
Affairs to allow something like that In the Army. It is not 
done now. 

Mr. PADGETT. The officers of the Navy get no such allow- 
ance, but those of the Reserve do. The law provides that in 
time of war, when they are serving in the war, they shall get 
an initial allowance of $150 or $160, whichever it is, and $60 
for the men. That is on the theory that, coming in on an un- 
certainty and not knowing how long they may serve and how 
long they may be giving up their business, they are given that 
much that does not go to the regular officers, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. What does this cost tlie Govern- 
ment a year? Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. PADGETT.. No; I can not state, because the Reserve 
has been growing very rapidly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the same provision exist as 
to the officers in the Aviation Service? Is there any provision 
for paying them for clothes? 

Mr. PADGETT. If they are in the Reserve and have rank, 
they get the same as the others. 

Instruments and supplies: Supplies for seamen's quarters; and for 
the purchase of all other articles of equipage at home and abroad; and 
for the payment of labor in equipping vessels therewith and manufac- 
ture of such articles in the several navy yards: all pilotage and towage 
of ships of war ; canal tolls, wharfage, dock and pert charges, and other 
necessary Incidental expenses of a similar nature; services and materials 
in repairing, correcting, adjusting, and testing compasses on shore and 


on bourd ship; nautical and astronomica! instruments and to 
same; libraries for shi boo 


and inspee- 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee to the fact that in line 1, page 9, there is a 
typographical error, the word “navy” being spelled “ navuy.” 
Without objection, the Clerk will make the proper correction in 
the spelling of the word. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEARS: Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have been criticized by some of my constituents on 
the ground that I am opposed to a large Navy. I desire to 
call the attention of my colleagues to the fact that in my re- 
marks last year I stated emphatically I was net opposed to n 
Navy; but. on the contrary, coming from Florida, which: is 
surrounded entirely by water except the northern border, of 
all the States in the Union we should be in favor of a large 
Navy. I opposed the naval bill last year because, as I stated, 
I did not believe it was a preparedness measure or a naval bill. 
This is not intended in the spirit of criticism of my colleagues 
who did not agree with me. especially the members of tlic 
Naval Committee. I said then, and I say now, I believe there 
should have been in the bill a time limit in which contracts 
should be completed. I made that statement because, to my 


mind, it is not conceivable that any business man would enter 
into.a contract without having a time limit. 

I also opposed the bill last year because I believed we should 
have more fast battle cruisers, submarines, and submarine de- 
stroyers. These could be built promptly, and it would take a 
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good many years to build superdreadnaughts. That my posi- 
tion was true in part was proven by the appropriations that 
we have since made of nearly $1,000,000,000 to construct smaller 
vessels, Of course, these are not fast battle cruiers, but the 
fast battle cruisers could have been turned into vessels for the 
purpose of carrying food and soldiers across the ocean. 

I make this brief statement simply in order that my attitude 
in the future may not be misunderstood. 

I also criticized the appropriation for the Nayal Academy. I 
believed then and I believe now that we are spending too much 
money on each pupil at the Naval Academy, and I make this 
statement because of my 10 years’ experience in educational 
work; but I shall not at this time fight or oppose this bill, nor 
shall I criticize it, because I realize that we are in this war 
and that we must win it regardless of the cost. I do believe, 
however, some day my colleagues and the members of the com- 
mittee will investigate the cost of educating boys, both at the 
Naval Academy and at West Point, and that some reform may 
be made. 

What I say now is not meant in a spirit of eulogy, but in 
the spirit of justice. A year ago, when it was not so popular as 
it is now, I stated that the Secretary of the Navy needed no 
eulogy at my hands, because I believed history would record 
him as one of the greatest Secretaries of the Navy the United 
States has ever had. I am glad that my view is now: being 
ngreed to by the press, and that he is receiving commendation 
instead of condemnation all over the country. 

I make these few brief remarks, and shall not take up any 
more time, because I believe we should legislate and not talk, 
simply that my attitude last year may be thoroughly under- 
stood and not misunderstood, and also that anything I may say 
in the future will be consistent. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That upon the approval of this act all laws heretofore enacted by 
the Congress relating to the Naval Militia and the National Naval 
Volunteers be, and the same hereby are, repealed; that all members of 
the National Naval Volunteers are hereby automatically transferred to 
the class the Naval Reserve,“ of the Naval Reserve Force, for general 
service, and confirmed in the rank, grade, or rating they now hold in 
the National Naval Volunteers, without examination, regardless of their 
being members of a State military force; that all members of 
Naval Reserve Force shall be eligible for reenrollment in the rank, 
grade, or rating held on the termination of their last enrollment; that 
no enrollments or promotions shall be made in any rank or grade above 
that of lieutenant commander, except as herein otherwise provided. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order upon 
the paragraph. This paragraph and several following it—— 

Mr. PADGETT. All down to the middle of page 17. 

Mr. WALSH. These paragraphs involve a reclassification, 
or the transfer apparently of some existing branches of the 
service into the Naval Reserve, and I think it is an opportune 
time for the chairman or some member of the committee to 
make a statement with reference to the items under discussion 
just to vary the monotony a little. 

Mr. PADGETT. I shall be very glad, indeed, to explain this 
legislation. It runs down to the middle of page 17. Up to five 
or six years ago the Naval Militia existed purely as State 
organizations, without any Federal connection or Federal legis- 
lation. About four or five years ago the committee reported a 
bill to federalize the Naval Militia, and that was done, and it 
was organized and constituted a good body. There are at this 
time about 15,000 or 16,000 in the Naval Militia. The gentleman 
will bear in mind that under the Constitution the militia can 
not be sent abroad or to other countries, and the question was 
raised as to whether that applied to the Naval Militia, the gen- 
eral term in the Constitution being militia, and they being State 
organizations. So in order to avoid that, in the act of August 
29, 1916, if I remember the statute, we enacted legislation creat- 
ing the National Naval Volunteers, providing that in order to be 
federalized and to get the benefit of the Federal aid and help 
to the Naval Militia they must also become members of the 
National Volunteers. So when the President calls them into 
service as an organization in an emergency or in time of war 
he calls them not as the militia but as the National Naval Vol- 
unteers, they being members of that organization. There are 
two organizations running parallel. The State militia organi- 
zation and officers were represented before the committee, and 


all of that legislation was congenial and sought and heartily 


approved by them. 

We also established in the act of August 29, 1916, the Navai 
Reserve Force, consisting of six branches, with which the 
House is familiar, in order to have a force and to conserve the 
men who had served heretofore in the Navy and had gone out 
of the naval service, and also to have available the services of 
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men who possessed seafaring experience and qualifications; 
and also others from civil life who would associate themselves 
into the Naval Reserve and be available if called into the nava 
service in case of war or emergency. À 

Now, that was started in the act of August 29, 1916. When 
this emergency came on, I may say, to the Congress belongs 
the credit of having established that organization, which was 
largely responsible for the salvation of the situation with the 
naval matters. We have now somewhere from 65,000 to 70,000 
men in the Naval Reserve called into the active service and 
cooperating with the service, distributed around in the various 
ships and stations with the Regular Naval Establishments. 

_Now, we found ourselves in this condition: Here is the 
Naval Reserve that is running along, and right parallel with it 
is the Naval Militia and the National Naval Volunteers, forming 
that composite organization with a similar organization, similar 
work, similar duties, and costing extra expense. 

The Naval Militia and the Naval Volunteers took up the 
question themselves of being incorporated into the Naval Re- 
serve, where they will have to perform the same duties, the 
same functions, that they are now performing in this parallel 
and collateral organization of service. The result of it was 
that we cut out of the bill an appropriation that had been sub- 
mitted in the estimates of $1,527,617 for administrative and 
other expenses for the maintenance of this Naval Militia and 
National Naval Volunteers by incorporating them into the 
Naval Reserve Force. The effect of this legislation is just 
to transfer that organization into and incorporate it with the 
Naval Reserves. e 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the chairman if it is the wish of 
these men to go abroad if necessary that they should go? They 
made that request? 

‘Mr. PADGETT. They could go abroad as Naval Volunteers, 
but there is no use of three organizations—the Naval Reserves 
and Naval Volunteers and the Naval Militia—all of them in 
auxiliary service, all of them working along parallel lines. 

The result is it has saved a million and a half dollars of appro- 
priation. It meets their wishes. They were consulted, and 
this legislation was the result of conference and work of boards 
8 the Navy, the Naval Volunteers, and the Naval 

tia. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Is the legal status of men in the two organiza- 
tions changed in any way by reason of the transfer to the Naval 
Reserve Force? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; they are transferred with the same 
rank, the same rating, just incorporated into and become a part 
of the Naval Reserve. They asked it and are seeking it, and this 
legislation was worked out by a joint conference of the Navy 
and the Naval Volunteers. i 

Mr. WALSH. Will not the effect of it be, however, to elimi- 
nate, probably in the near future, the National Naval Volunteers? 

Mr. PADGETT. It eliminates them at once when they are 
transferred. ; 

Mr. WALSH. And also the State Naval Militia? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; it does not interfere with the Naval 
Militia of a State organization, but the Federal Government 
cares and provides for them the facilities for training and all 
the help that has been afforded under the name of Naval Volun- 
teers or Naval Militia. It will give them the same help and 
consideration that ít gives them now under the name and organi- 
zation of Naval Reserves. 

Mr. WALSH. When the transfer is made they will be in the 
national service as Naval Reserves? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. And their identity as Naval Militia will be lost, 
and they will not be transferred as a body but as individuals? 

Mr. HUSTED. No; they will be transferred bodily. 

Mr. WALSH. They lose their bodily identity. 

Mr. PADGETT. Not as a State organization. They can still 
keep up the State organization as a Naval Militia, but they 
receive Federal help and recognition as members of the Naval 


Reserve. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman advise us what this lan- 
guage means, on page 12?— i 

Members of the Naval Reservé Force who have enrolled for general 
service and are citizens of the United States are eligible for membership 
in the Naval Reserve. 7 

Mr. PADGETT. The act of August 29, 1916, created the Naval 
Reserve Force. Now, the Naval Reserve Force consisted of six 
subdivisions. The first is the Fleet Naval Reserve. I will read 
from the act: : 

There is hereby established under the Department of the Navy 3 
Naval Reserye Force to consist of six classes designated as follows and 
as hereinafter designated: First, the Fleet Naval Reserve; second, 
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Naval Reserve; third, Naval Auxiliary Reserve; fourth, Naval Coast 
Defense Reserve; fifth, Volunteer Naval Reserve; sixth, Naval Reserve 
Flying Corps. 

Now you come to the definitions. When you come to the Naval 
Reserve, it is “ All former officers of the United States naval 
service, including midshipmen, who have left that service under 
honorable conditions, and those citizens of the United States 
who have been, or may be entitled to be, honorably discharged 
from the naval service after not less than one 4-year term of 
enlistment, or after a term of enlistment during minority, and 
who shall have enrolied in the Naval Reserve Force, shall be 
eligible for membership in the Fleet Naval Reserve. 

When you come to the Naval Reserve, you will see that the 
law provides that members of the Naval Reserve force who have 
been or may be engaged in the seagoing profession and who 
have been enrolled for general service shall be eligible for 
membership in the Naval Reserve. That is the second clause. 
There is a little modification the gentleman will notice in this. 
All of the men who are in the Naval Militia have not been sea- 
faring men, as, for instance, a city like Chicago or Philadel- 
phia or many inland places upon the Lakes or from other places. 
They have had this Naval Militia, but they have not been 
strictly seagoing men, so that to incorporate them into the Naval 
Reserve the language is changed as to the eligibility of member- 
ship in the Naval Reserve by the language which the gentleman 
quoted, that men who are citizens of the United States, and so 
forth, and they must have citizenship. Then they must be 
qualified to become members of the Naval Reserve, but it elimi- 
nates that seafaring occupation as a prerequisite to member- 
ship. 

Mr. WALSH. But it still requires a man to establish his 
sain tae for the performance of duty aboard combatant 
ships. : 

Mr. PADGETT. Those are qualifications as to his moral 
character, as to his physical condition and fitness, and things 
of that kind to perform the duties. 

Mr. WALSH. And past experience would neither militate 
against him nor work in his favor? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. It is put in there for the very purpose 
of getting rid of the seafaring experience that was required, 
in order to enable these men to get into the service. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask one or two specific 
questions. I am a little confused yet as to this organization. 
The Naval Militia is not totally destroyed, then, by the creation 
of the Naval Volunteers? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not as a State organization. 

Mr. FESS. And that is still retained? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; it would be still in the same fix as 
though Congress had simply repealed the law that was passed 
about five years ago federalizing the State militia. The State 
Naval Militia existed as State organizations for years before the 
Federal Government attempted to legislate or to have anything 
to do with them, and then we passed an act, I think about five 
years ago, to federalize them and organize them, bring them 
under the Federal help. 

Mr. FESS. And the Naval Volunteers is made up of more 
than the Naval Militia? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. 

Mr. FESS. The Naval Militia is federalized to make the 
Naval Volunteers? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. We had the Naval Militia federalized 
for two or three years before we passed the National Naval Vol- 
unteers act, but, as I stated a moment ago, the question arose 
as to whether the Naval Militia could be used except in our own 
territorial waters. 

Mr. FESS. I understand that. I am trying to differentiate 
between the Naval Militin and the Naval Volunteers. 

Mr. PADGETT. The whole thing is this: The membership 
is identical. The Naval Militia, in order to get the benefit of 
Federal legislation, must become members of the Naval Volun- 
teers. When they become members of the Naval Volunteers 
they perform the same service as they would in the Naval 
Militia, but when the President calls them into the service he 
does not call the Naval Militia into the service, he calls the 
Naval Volunteers into the service, and they are called in as 
that organization, but the individuals that compose the two 
are the same. 

Mr. FESS. If I should be asked what is the fighting ability 
and numbers of the Navy and undertook to designate, first, the 
Naval Militia, then by the Naval Volunteers, then by the Navui 
Reserves, what would be the fact? Such a question is fre- 
quently asked. 

Mr. PADGETT. The Naval Militia and the Naval Volunteers 
are identical. The same persons that constitute one constitute 
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the other. You would say, just as we do in the Navy, that we 
have so many enlisted men in the Navy, we have so many 
apprentice seamen in the Navy, we have so many enlisted in the 
Flying Corps of the Navy, we have so many in the Medical Corps 
of the Navy, we have so many in the Dental Corps of the Navy, 
and then you would say that we have so many in the Navai 


Reserve. We have now in the Naval Reserve between 65,000 
and 70,000. 
Mr. FESS. And in active service, how many? How many 


outside of the reserve? What is your naval equipment now in 
personnel ? 

Mr. PADGETT. There are about 304,000 men. 

Mr. FESS. Including the reserve? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. That is what I am trying to get. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Take the paragraph on page 10. I think that 
will illustrate what runs through several other paragraphs. It 
provides: 

That all laws heretofore enacted by Congress relating to the Medical 
Reserve Corps and Dental Reserve Corps be. and the same hereby are, 
repealed: Provided, That members of the Medical Reserve. Corps and 
Dental Reserve Corps may be enrolled in the Naval Reserve Force in 
their present grades and ranks. 

In referring to the act of August 29, 1916, I do not find any 
provision for the Dental Corps or the Medical Corps under the 
Naval Reserve forces. If we repeal that law, then we will have 
no law with regard to the Medical Corps or the Dental Corps. 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, yes; you would. The Medical Reserve 
Corps and the Dental Reserve Corps were crented under other 
acts as a part of the reserve. When they are incorporated into it 
they become a part of the Naval Reserve Force. It is just sim- 
ply an additional branch of that. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; but if we repeal all of the laws covering 
those two we will have no law at all. i 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; you will. You will have the act of 
August 29, 1916, the reserve force that gives them all of their 
rights as a part and parcel of the Naval Reserve Force. 

Mr. GOOD. But I do not find under the act of August 29 
any provision regarding the Medical Corps or the Dental Re- 
serve Corps in the Naval Reserve Force. That is provided for 
on pages 20 and 21 under the Medical Reserve Corps and Dental 
Reserve Corps. 

Mr. PADGETT. Where? . 

Mr. GOOD. But the provision in regard to the Naval Re- 
serve Force 

Mr. PADGETT. What page is the gentleman talking about? 

Mr. GOOD, Commencing on page 35 of the act. 

7 PADGETT. The gentleman means the act of August, 
1916? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; but it simply gives them, or, rather, 
I should say, they just come bodily in and get the benefits of 
the Medical Reserve Corps just like the Flying Naval Reserve 
or the Naval Reserve or the Naval Auxiliary Reserve or all of 
these others, There is general legislation creating the reserve, 
and these men come into it and become a part of it, and they 
are incorporated in there with the same rank that they have 
now and then become a part of the Naval Reserve, 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman may be right about that. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not think there is any conflict about it. 
There is no objection at all, and it has been all worked out. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will. 

Mr. HUSTED. When this paragraph becomes effective the 
Naval Marine Corps Reserve and State organizations will still 
remain in existence and the National Naval Volunteers as an 
organization will pass out of existence? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUSTED. That is correct? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs I think has given a very comprehensive ex- 
planation of the provisions of the paragraph to which I reserve 
the point of order and also the following paragraph down to 
the middle of page 17 and as I understand they all relate to this 
transfer and the continuation, so to speak, of this force 

Mr, PADGETT. It is a simplification of them; it is con- 
solidating into one three organizations. 

Mr. WALSH. I have read its provisions very carefully and 
as the questions have been answered I think that the plan is 
worthy of adoption and I am therefore going to withdraw the 
point of order, and I would suggest to the Chairman that if 
there be any discussion of the matter that the Clerk might read 
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the paragraph to the middle of page 17 and debate be upon it 
as a whole. 

Mr. PADGETT. TI will be very glad to have that done. There 
are two verbul amendments which I wish to offer, and if we 
ean read the whole us one paragraph, then I can offer those 
amendments. í. 

Mr. WALSH and Mr. BUTLER. Then the gentleman had 
better ask permission. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
at the end of line 23, page 10. 

Mr. PADGETT. As I said to the gentleman when he was 
talking to me a while ago in reference to his amendment, I 
would like to look into it and I will ask the gentleman if he 
will not withhold it and then I will ask to return to that para- 
graph. 

Mr. GOOD. That is perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. PADGETT. And then the gentleman can offer his 
amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. I suggest to the gentleman from Tennessee 
that he adopt the suggestion made by the gentleman from 
Massachuset s and read this as one paragraph. 

Mr. PADGETT. Lam going to ask that. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I would like to ask if it is possible under 
unanimous-consent agreement to defer the reading of these 
seven long pages of closely printed matter? 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rules of the House they have 
to be read; the House can do anything by unanimous consent, 
but it would be unusual. 

Mr. PADGETT. I would not want to put in the Rxconp that 
we waived the actual reading. I do not think that would be 
proper. » 

The CHAIRMAN: The gentleman withdraws his point of 
order; and the gentleman from Tennessee asks unanimous 
consent that the Clerk be permit ed to read down to the middle 
of page 17, all the matter so read to be considered as one para- 
graph, and after it is read the part so read be open to amend- 
ment. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair: hears 
none. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That all members of the National Naval Volunteers for aeronautie 
duties only are hereby transferred to the i-aval Reserve Flying cena 
and that all members of the National Naval Volunteers of the Marine 

orps branch are hereby transferred to ue . Corps Reserve under 

e reta 


such regulations as may be prescribed b of the Navy. 

That all laws heretofore enacted by Congress relating to the Medical 
Reserve Corps and Dental Reserve Corps be, and the same hereby are, 
repealed: Prorided, That members of the Medical Reserve Corps and 
Dental Reserve Corps may be enrolled in the Naval Reserve F. in 
their present grudes and ranks. . 

That the provisions of the act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917, and for 
— purposes.“ approved August 29, 1916, are hereby amended as 

owas: 


WS: 

Strike out that part of the fourth paragraph under the subcaption 
“Fleet Naval rve," which reads as follows: Men enrolled er 
Fleet Naval Reserve with less than 8 years’ naval service shal) be paid 
at the rate of $50 per annum. those with 8 or more sears’ and less 
than 12 years’ naval service shall be paid at the rate of $72 per annum; 
and those with 12 or more years’ naval service shall be paid at the 
rate of $100 per annum. such pay to be considered as retainer pay for 
the obligation on the part of such members to serve ln the Navy in 
— 5 of war or national emergency,” and substitute therefor the fol- 
owing: 

“The retainer pay of the enrolled men of the Fleet Naval Reserve 
Shall be the same as for the enrolled men of the Naval Reserve and 
shall be computed in like manner: Prorided, That nothing herein shall 
operate to reduce the retainer pay allowed by existing law to enlisted 
men who, after 16 years’ or more naval ce, are transferred to the 
Fleet Naval Reserve,” nor to deny to such enlisted: men their privi- 
nae ee 8 upon completing 30 years’ naval service as now 
provided by law. 

Strike out the first paragraph under the subcaption “ Naval Re- 
serve” and substitute the pm ois = 

“Members of the Naval Reserve Force who have enrolled for gen- 
eral service and are citizens of the United States are eligible for mem- 
bership in the Naval Reserve. o person shall be enrolled in or 
transferred to this class unless he establishes satisfa evidence 
aa to his qualifications for duty on board combatant of the 

avy." 

at the Umits for the several renk» Kades, and ratings and 
on first enrollment in the Naval Reserve sha as prescribed T the 
Secrctary of the Navy. 

That the minimum active service required for maintaining the efti- 
elency of a member of the Naval Reserve shall be two months during 
each term of enroliment and an attendance at not less than 36 drills 
during each year, or other 5 duty. The active service may be 
in one parked or in periods of not less than 15 days. each. 

That the annual retainer pay of members of the Naval Reserve 
Force, except officers in the Naval Auxiliary Reserve, after confirmation 
in rank, grade. or rating, shall be the equivalent of two months’ base 

y of the corresponding rank. grade, or rating in the Navy, but the 

ighest base pay u which the retainer of officers. of the Naval 
Reserve Force shall be computed shall no > greater than the base 
par of a lieutenant commander. Service in the Navy, Marine Corps. 

ational Naval Volunteers, and Naval Militia shall be counted as con- 
tinuous service in the Naval Reserve F. bath for the purpose of 
retirement and of computing retainer $ vided, That nò member 


of tho Naval Reserve Force shall be ble for retirement other 


orce 
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for physical disability Ineurred In line of duty until he has. completed 
at least two continuous enroliments in the Naval Reserve Force: Pro- 
vided further, That no reta‘ner pay of any member of the Naval 
Reserve Force except those enlisted men transferred to the Fleet Naval 
Reserve after 16 or 20 or more years’ naval service shall be in excess 
of the amount authorized to members having had’ 16 years’ continuous 


service therein. 
That in time of peace the aera of the Navy is authorized, in 
ny member of the Naval Reserve Force, with 


his discretion, to order a 

his consent, who has been confirmed in his rank, grade, er rating, to 
perform. any duty afloat for any period of time for which his servires 
may be required: Provided, That such members may be relieved from 
duty by the Secretary of the Navy at any time and shall upon their own 
application be released from sald duty within four months from the 
date of their application therefor. 

That the uniform 5 the enlisted men of each class of the 
Naval Reserve Force shall the same as that Speyer yrs for enlisted 
men of the Navy, but in time of peace the Seeretary of the Navy shall 

rtion of the clothing gratuity to be issued to such 

enlisted men of the Naval Reserve Force. 
t In time of ce no member of any class of the Naval Reserve 
Foree shall be entitled to retainer pay when assigned permanently to 


active duty. 

That no part of the clothing gratuity credited to members of the 
Naval Reserve Force shall be deducted thelr accounts where sald 
members accept temporary appointments in the Nivy in time of war 
or ether national emergency. 

That members of the Naval Reserve Force shall upon reaching the 
age of 64 years be disenrolled except that in time of war or other 
national emergency such members of the Naval Reserve Force, if in 
active service, may be continued therein during such period as the 
Secretary of the Navy may determine, but not longer than s'x months 
after said war or other national eme y shall cease to exist. 

That no officer of any class of the Rave Reserve Force shall in time 
of peace be promoted above the grade of lieutenant commander, but 
in time of war or other national emergency. officers of the Naval 
Reserve Force of and above the rank of lieutenant commander in active 
service shall be 2 * for selection for promotion to the next higher 

de or rank by the same board of officers that selects officers of the 

In'ted States Navy for promotion to such higher ranks and des, 
under the same rules and regulations as apply to the selection for 
promotion of officers of the United States Navy. The promotion o 
officers of the Naval Reserve Force below the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander shall at all times be in accordance with such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Navy may prescribe. 

That when on actſve duty officers of the Naval Reserve Force shali 
take precedence among themselves and with other officers of the naval 
service in their respective des or ranks ng to the dates of 
their commissions or provisional assignment of rank in the Naval 
serve Force: Provided, That ull officers of the Naval Reserve Force of 
and above the rank of lieutenant commander shall rank with but after 
officers of the same rank or grade in the United States Navy, — pe 
that in time of war or other national emergency such officers of the 
Naval Reserve Force shall have a date of — — with officers of 
the United States Navy as of the date of eral mobilization, to be 
established by the Secretary of the Navy: ed further, That dur- 
ing the present —— the date of precedence of all officers of the 
Naval Reserve Force shall be as ae by the Secretary of the Navy, 

No officer of the Naval Coast Defense Reserve or officer of the Naval 
Reserve Flying Corps shall exercise command except within their par- 
Orpi department or service for the due performance of his respective 

utiles. 

Officers and enlisted men of the Naval Reserve Force when employed 
in active service, ashore or afloat, under the Navy Department shall 
receive the same pay and allowances as received by the officers and en- 
listed men of the lar Navy of the same . grades, or ratin 
and of the same length of service, which shall include service in the 
—.— val Reserve Force, Naval Militia, and National 
Nava 


tofore appropriat 

of Public No. 81. Biste third pp 

for the training and 2 of the Naval Militia and the National 
Naval Volunteers, for the clerical force and the office expenses o 
Division of Naval Militia Affairs, and the property loaned by the 
Department for the arming and N of the Naval Militia shall be 
and hereby are, made available for training and equipping the Naval 
Reserve Force and for the purchase, rental, and maintenance of suitable 


armories therefor. 
1 » and office expenses provided for the Division 
at the clerical force and office expe pro 4 3 


Th 
of Naval Militia Affairs shall be transferred to 

Enrolled members of the Naval Force when in active service 
shall be sub. to the la lations, and orders for the government 
of the Regular Navy, and the retary of the Navy may, in his discre- 
tion, permit the members of the Naval Reserve Force to wear the unt- 
farm of thelr respective ranks, grades, or ratings while not in active 
service, and such members shall. for any act committed by them while 
wearing the uniform of their respective ranks, des, or ratings, be 
subject to the laws, regulations, and orders for government of the 


* 83 or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 


act are hereby repe 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, on page 11. line 22, after the 
word “reserve.” I want to strike out the quotation marks. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. And on line 24, page 11, after the word 
“law,” reinsert the quotation marks. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. On page 13, line 6, beginning with the word 
„until“ and ending with the word “force,” in line 8, I want to 
strike out these words: “until he has completed at least two 
continuous enrollments in the Naval Reserve Force.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


„ Pago 13. line 6, after the word “ duty,” strike out the following lan- 
82 until he has completed at least two continuous enrollments in 


fhe Naval Reserve Force. 
Mr. PADGETT. My. Chairman, the purpose of that amend- 
ment, I want to state, is this: You will notice that the proviso 


1918. 


is that“ No member of the Naval Reserve Force shall be eligible 
for retirement other tban for physical disability incurred in 
line of duty until he has completed at least two continuous 
enrollments in the Naval Reserve Force.“ Now, a man might 
enroll from civil life in the Naval Reserve Force and serve 
eight years and be eligible for retirement. Now, the striking 
cut of those words will limit the right of retirement for dis- 
ability incurred in the line of duty, and that language is adding 
to what they have under existing law, and I do not think that 
u man by enrolling for eight years ' 

Mr. BUTLER. Ought to be retired. 

Mr. PADGETT. Should go on the retired list when in time 
of peace he has served two months a year for training pur- 


poses. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let us strike it out. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think it ought to be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, then, on page 13, line 23, I want to 
strike out the words “enlisted men.” I will send it up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, Ine 23, strike out the words “ enlisted men“ and insert in 
lieu thereof the words“ members other than officers.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. On page 14, line 2, I offer the following 
amendment. It is the same as the other one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 2, strike out the words “enlisted men“ and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “ members other than officers.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman state why 
he uses that particular language? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; I will state it. Heretofore we have 
had no persons serving in the Navy except men, persons of the 
masculine gender. Under the exigencies of this war they have 
taken some women into the service as “ yeowomen.” If this lan- 
guage is left “ enlisted men” there might be a quibble as to the 
interpretation, and to avoid that, so that there will be no ques- 
tion as to the women to be paid for doing yeomen’s clerical work, 
we change this language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT, I offer another amendment, Mr. Chairman, 
on page 14, line 6. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 6, strike out the word “ permanently“ and insert after 
the word“ duty“ the words “ for purposes other than training.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. On page 16, line 3, I offer another amend- 
ment about enlisted men. Strike out “enlisted men” and sub- 
stitute the word “ members.” 

Mr. BUTLER. We are amending this in some particulars so 
that no exception can be taken of this by members of the Naval 
Militia? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. It is only taking out the words “ en- 
listed men” and inserting “members other than officers” in 
order to care for the women who have been taken into the 
service. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. FOSS. How many women have been taken into the 
service? 

Mr. PADGETT. Well, doing clerical work in the Navy, there 
have been two or three hundred. 

Mr. BUTLER. “ Yeoettes” they call them. 

Mr. FOSS. They are doing work here in Washington? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; they are doing work here in Washing- 
ton and in other places. 

Mr. BUTLER. Another question. On page 14 you make an 
amendment “ for purposes,” and so forth? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. Instead of the word “permanently,” 
which might be construed the permanent Navy, this is “ for pur- 
poses other than training,” so that when they are serving simply 
for purposes of training they get the two months, as the gentle- 
man will remember. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 
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Mr. PADGETT. When they are called into the general serv- 
1 5 as in an emergency, they are to get the benefit provided by 
aw. 

Mr. BUTLER. I only asked the question because we all 
remember that this part of the bill is the result of much con- 
ference among the men in the service and the men in the Naval 
Militia. We are not changing it in any way against their in- 
terests. 

Mr. PADGETT. There is one change that changes the sub- 
stance, and that is where we strike out the language authoriz- 
ing retirement after two enlistments, but they do not have that 
under existing law. That was incorporated here, and I do not 
think it should be. I do not take the responsibility for that, be- 
cause it was not proper. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The substitution of “other than officers” for 
“enlisted men” is made only in this new part of the law? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is all. It is here because they are 
taking into the Naval Reserve, not into the Navy, these “ yeo- 
ettes,” as they are called, or women. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, referring to page 17, I note 
that the Secretary of the Navy is given discretion to permit 
members of the Naval Reserve Force to wear the uniform of the 
Navy when not on active duty. I would like to ask why that is 
left in the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy? I assume 
that under that provision he could grant permission to one in- 
dividual and deny it to others. 

Mr. PADGETT. No. It is under regulations prescribed for 
classes, not individuals. 

Mr. HUSTED. Why is it left to the discretion of the Secre- 
tary? If it is a good thing to wear the uniform, why not give 
it to them outright? 

Mr. PADGETT. They might want to wear it on special oc- 
easions, for instance, in celebrations. It might not be desirable 
in time of peace that they should wear their uniforms on all 
occasions and be confused with the men who are regularly in the 
service, but upon special occasions, under general regulations, 
for instance, a reunion, or something of that kind, then it 
could be done. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr, WALSH. Will the gentleman permit me to direct his 
attention to a typographical error on line 6 of page 17? In 
the spelling of the word “ respective“ it is spelled “ recpective.” 

Mr. PADGETT. I am glad that the gentleman calls attention 
to that, because in the print I have it is spelled correctly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it not spelled correctly in the print that 
the Clerk has? 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that it be corrected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that will be done. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield further?“ 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. With reference to this matter of mem- 
bers of the reserve force wearing the uniform when not in serv- 
ice, why is this permitted at all? It is not done in the Army, 
is it? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I understand that the members of the 
reserve force of the Army when not in service are not permitted 
to wear the uniform. 

Mr. PADGETT. I can not say about the Army, because I do 
not know. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
provision? 

Mr. PADGETT. ‘I can see where, under regulations that ap- 
ply generally, there might be occasions when these men would 
come to celebrate some public day or some event, or something 
of that kind, when they should come as the naval reserve in 
their uniforms. I do not see any harm in it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Was this asked for by the department 
or by the members of the reserve? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is asked for by both. This bill was 
framed by the department and by the Naval Reserve people, 
the Naval Militia and the Naval Volunteers working together. 
It is a coordinated bill. i a 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Naval training station, California: Maintenance of naval trainin, 
station, Yerba Buena Island, Cal.: Labor and material; buildings an 
wharves; general care, repairs, and improvements of unds, build- 
ings, and w ; wharfage, ferriage, and street car fare; purchase 


Was there any special reason for this 


and maintenance of live stock and attendance on same; wagons, carts, 
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implements, and ‘tools, and * eel to same, ‘Including the maintenance, 
repair, and operetion of one 
be used only for official 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the ‘last 
word. 


Nothing can be grander in this world than to fight the battles 
of liberty. Nothing can be more glorious than to fight in de- 
fense of one's country, especially «when that country is Amer- 
ica—America of proud history and liistoric origin. Born in u 
struggle, nurtured in an atmosphere of independence. our fore- 
fathers wrung from the ‘hands of British ‘tyranny the unhin- 
dered right to be free. All of our national life we have been 
an independent people, but that independence had to be won on 
the field of carnage by warriors grim, aud ‘having been won it 
must be maintained, even at the point of the ‘bayonet. No 
liberty has ever been won by un indifferent people, aud no lib- 
erty will ever be maintained by an indifferent people. All 
progress comes through struggle, and in this way only may we 
achieve. 

We are engaged in a contest in which autoernex, avarice. and 
brutality are pitted against democracy, Hberty, and humanity. 
The Kaiser has sought to place a helmet of despair upon the 
free peoples of earth. but the mask has been torn away, and his 
sinister purposes have been revealed. The President ‘has stated 
our unselfish aims. and the pathway is clear. The issues are 
unclouded. No American wants to turn back. The course, with 
all its tremendous issues, leads forward, not backward. upward. 
not downwaril, to the rising and not to the setting sun. Al) 
other issues must and will be subordinated to the one grent ‘task 
of winning the war in the shortest possible time. All of these 
matters have been fully discussed in this body. and it would be 
useless for me to enter into a discussion of the causes of our 
enforced entry into a conflict that was not of our own choosing. 

But I would call your attention to another and newer, though 
not less important. problem of this war; that is. to the reeduca- 
tion and retraining of those who are injured in this grent struggle. 
For the first time in all our glorious history we are beginning 
to think ‘in concrete ‘terms of the returned soldier in the after- 
math. Picture in your mind the soldier who goes to the front. 
Lifting up his eyes he has caught a larger vision of justice for 
the oppressed! peoples of earth and has woven this dream into a 
conviction. Clinging to this ideal, he bids good-by to his native 
land with its rocks and ‘bills, ‘its vales and its mountains. Its 
springs, its rivulets. and its rivers. Its pleasant associations 
and its old ‘home ties he leaves behind. He bids good-by to 
mother, to wife, to sweetheart, and with a wave of the hand 
he joins his fellow soldiers. crosses the sea, anil proves his de- 
votion to that ideal. Inspired by that hope he cheerfully. faces 
the machine gun. endures ‘the weariness, and undergoes the 
hardships indescribable. He ‘hears the roar of ‘the cannon, the 
sharp crack of the rifle. the thundering ‘tread of horsemen. He 
faces death in a thousand forms, fighting for the grentest Re- 
public that was ever fashioned by human intelligence on this 
or any other continent since time’s auspicious ‘beginning—aye, 
more, struggling for the triumph of justice for all time and 
which shall be to all peoples. Finally, in going over the top he 
loses an arm or leg or a fragment of shell crashes into his body. 
He would fight on. The spirit is unbroken, but the body falters. 
‘He is taken to the rear. and others carry on the struggle to vie- 
tory. With a thrill of joy he hears of the final triumph. 

The foe has been crushed. The Army returns with bands 
playing and colors flying, and with the world freed from mili- 
tarism. The country applauds. The citizens turn out en masse 
‘to do the soldiers honor. and ‘to crown them with cheers. After 
the wild music of the parade, the crowds disperse and return 
to their respective vocations, The soldiers disband. Sud to say, 
many of them are crippled for Hife. They are unable to fill their 
accustomed stations, They face a future of enforced ‘inactivity. 
Tf neglected they will become morose, melancholy, and despond- 
ent Man can not live by cheers alone. Used to active life, 
thelr spirits long for a place of usefulness. Having fought the 
world's greatest battle in the conflict of war, they want a real 
part in the warfare of pence. 

To meet this great problem and to lighten in a mensure ‘the 
‘burdens of ‘those who have willingly suffered that liberty might 
live, France, England. Canada, and other countries have estub- 
lished vocational schools for the reeducation and retraining of 
‘the crippled soldier. 

In many instances the returned soldier can no longer (lo the 
character of work in which he was engaged when ‘his country 
‘called. The purpose of these schools is to refit him for any char- 


acter of work which in lis changed circumstances ‘he is capable, 
or may be made capable, of performing. I enn conceive of no 
greater sorrow that could come ton man than to be deprived 
of his accustomed vocation, und vet be unequipped for any other 
calling. A pension, compensation, insurance money—none of 
these will «satisfy the human longing of an active man to be a 
real part.of life. These are all good. These are all necessury. 
But the greatest joy that can be brought into a life of this kind 
is the conscious knowledge of being nble to do some useful work. 
of having a part, though it be a small part, in the commercial 
fabric and onward progress of this country. 

Perhaps Cunndn has done more than any other country for 
her injured soldiers, at least she was the first to establish ‘these 
institutions on a national scale, The success has been mar- 
velous. She has a central authority, a military-hospitals com- 
mission, Which .operates u group of hospitals. ‘The retraining 
is supervised by what is known as the vocational branch of this 
commission in connection with departments of education in the 
different Provinces, thus forming an elastic system. There is a 
district officer in euch Province or group of Provinees who ex- 
amines the disabled soldier, and if he is unable to return to his 
work refers him to a training board, of which such district 
officer, a medical officer, and a vocational committeeman are the 
constituent members. This board submits n report and recom- 
mendatlon to the military-hospitals commission at Ottawa for 
approval. If approved the ex-soldier is entered for u course of 
training und is given a monthly cash allowance. z 

The length of this training depends upon his condition, mental 
and physical, his nationality, previous education or training, 
his adaptability, temperament, desire, and the industrial needs 
of the country. During this training period single men are fur- 
nished board, lodging, laundry. and $8 per month. If a man has 
a wife or children he is given an extra allowance; all of this in 
addition to his pension, or compensation as it would be called 
in this country. 

The Province of Alberta has perhaps surpassed all others, & 
great many have been trained there and hundreds are now in 
school. Dr. James Miller, district vocational officer, declares 
that ö per-eent of the total assigned to these schools will ulti- 
mately be sent to permanent soldiers’ homes, but that the re- 
maining 95 per cent can be rendered capable of some character 
of useful work. This percentage is based upon those accepted 
after a survey. However, a noted authority, who has long made 
a study of this problem for it must be remembered that there 
are a few magnificenr spirits in this world who have devoted 
their ves to this problem—<declares that of the wounded who 
take training 40 per cent may be restored with proper training 
to as great a degree of efficiency in different lines of occupation 
as they possessed in thelr chosen calling prlor to their injury; 
that 25 per cent may be measurably restored so that their work 
will be of considerable value both to themselves and to the com- 
munity, and so that in many instances they may be matle self- 
supporting; that approximately 20 per cent may be assisted in 
such a way as to enable them to be of some useful service, and 
thus not be n complete burden to themselves. Thus 85 per cent, 
according to this authority, of these who are unfortunate enough 
to be injured in the struggle in which we are engaged may be 
helped by a process of training. It would be criminal ‘to neglect 
or delay a work of this character: It must be remembered. 
however, that of the wounded only about 20 per cent need voca- 
tional training, the remaining ones being able, after treatment, 
to return to their former work. 

In the Province of Alberta there are several schools, about 
one-half of which are in connection with the military hospital. 
The men are trained to be masters in their trades. Temporary 
trades are discouraged, and those are encouraged that will prob- 
ably be most useful in the aftermath of civilian life. About one- 
tenth are taking to farming or to some form of agricultural 
work. 1 

Of course, the ‘first treatment is given in the base ‘hospitals 
in France, but if his injury is such as to prevent his entering 
war service again, the injure soldier is transported as soon as 
possible to his native land for a period of recuperation. Those 
engaged in the work declare that it is very important that the 
period of training begin as soon as the patient begins to re- 
cuperate; that the zest of learning and of doing something to 
occupy his mind produces a physical reaction that is very bene- 
ficial ‘to the disabled solilier and is a very material aid to his 
recovery. The preliminary training is all important, as other- 
wise during the .aonths of enforced idleness mental deterioration 
affects the physical being aud hinders and retards recovery. 
The mind gradually loses its alertness and activity, until it Us 
almost impossible for the injured person to do either mental or 
physical work of any appreciable kind or character. On the 
other hand, it is said that those who take the training become 
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very enthusiastic over their work and over their accomplish- 
ments, and in one Province have adopted a bit of doggerel 
expressive of their attitude, as follows: 

Its a long trench that bas no turning, 

A piling wage that takes no earning, 

And a lazy loon that wants no learning. 

Many men who have gone through this process of reeduca- 
tion and vocational training nre holding more lucrative posi- 
tions than they held prior to their entering military life. 

A lumberman, 42 years of age, had his right leg crushed, took 
training, passed the civil-servico examination, and now draws 
$2.000 in a position with the Canadian customs. 

A locomotive fireman returned without his left arm, studied 
telegraphy, and now has charge of the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way station at $125 per month. 

A youth without previous business experience has become 
principal of a western school. 

An Alberta bulletin announces that of 17 West Indians who 
took training, 9 of whom had both legs off and 8 of whom had 
lost a foot, several became shoemakers, three garment mukers, 
one a tinsmith, one a chauffeur, and one a stenographer, and 
all of them are self-supporting. 

The military hospitals commission in one of its bulletins 
states that it 

Will not rest content until every soldier disabled in his country’s 
service has recovered the utmost possible degree of power and ener 
for success in civilian life. Every man must be enabled to serve his 
country still in a position profitable both to it and to him—a position; 
too, in which his restored capacity will be fully employed. 

In England. St. Dustin's Hospital for blind soldiers and sail- 
ors teaches typewriting, leather work, basket work, rug work, 
and poultry keeping. ‘Those who have more than one limb 
gone may secure industrial training at Queen Mary's, at 
Brighton, and at Queen Mary’s Auxiliary Hospital, at Roe- 
hampton. There is a similar institution at Kelso, Scotland. 
The convalescent period is spent at Brighton, and the artificial 
limbs, their fitting and use, are to be had at Roehampton. At 
first there was a disposition to want to establish colonies of 
cripples, but it was soon found that it was better both for the 
disabled soldiers and the community that they should mix and 
mingle with the other men and be woven into the fabric of the 
business community. England, with her 600.000 crippled sol- 
diers at the beginning of this year, would have been in a sad 
plight but for her forethought in the work of rehabilitation. 

In France the Zander methods of treatment of stiff limbs and 
deformities and the substitution of machine for hund manipu- 
lation has for some time been used. This system has now been 
modified so that a curative treatment is applied with a definite 
view to the physical effort required in the occupation the man 
hopes to assume. There are now more than 70 reeducational 
establishments in France, most of which receive a Government 
subsidy as well as support from municipal authorities and pri- 
vate subscriptions. 

Grand Plais has nearly 3,000 beds, electrical treatment, whirl- 
pool baths, massage, medicinal exercises, and other treatments 
incident thereto. In one month 420 men returned to active 
service in the Army from this institution who would otherwise 
probably have been disabled. St. Maurice is another im- 
portant institution. At first the French work was directed by 
several different heads, but it was found wise to unite all, and 
now there is a single head officer known as the “ office national.” 
They now keep a registry of every disabled soldier. Before 
leaving the hospital a blank is filled showing his injury, previ- 
ous training, his dependents, aptitude for retraining, and other 
information. 

At the Anglo-Belgium Hospital, at Rowen, the apparatus re- 
quired was for the most part manufactured in the workshops 
by the disabled soldiers themselves. They have accommodations 
for 1.200 men. Forty-three different trades are taught includ- 
ing bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, telegraphy, molding in 
clay, wood carving, drawing, designing, painting, manufacturing 
of motor vehicles, electrical machinery, tinsmithing, plumbing, 
tailoring, poultry farming, fur curing, and numerous other 
trades. The great institution is not only self-supporting but 
has paid back to the Belgium Government the entire cost of 
installation. The institution was so located that many of the 
articles needed by the countries at war could be furnished, and 
thus a double purpose accomplished. While in the workshops 
the men are still mobolized and under military discipline, and 
when a man has become efficient and able to earn a living he is 
allowed to take his discharge on condition that he first take 
three months’ furlough and has suitable employment or work 
of his own to do. 

The Anglo-Belgium Hospital feeds the Vernon establishment, 
which is an institution where real work is performed. How 


much better it is to make useful men out of those who are un- 
fortunate enough to be injured in the service than to leave them 
to their own loneliness and suffering or to send them to sol- 
diers’ homes, 

I have introduced a bill calling for the establishment of a 
Federal board for vocational retraining and providing a plan of 
cooperation between the State and National Governments in the 
establishment of institutions for vocational retraining in all the 
States of the American Union. These institutions would be 
useful not only for the period of the war and for the training 
of the soldiers who are injured in the war but if thought ad- 
visable they could then be transformed into vocational educa- 
tional institutions of a permanent nature in this country, a 
phase of our business life that has already been neglected too 
long. 

I am glad to say that in recognition of the need which this 
situation presents, Hon. William C. Gorgas, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, has established hospitals in a number of the different 
cities of this country and is undertaking to affiliate them with 
some of the industrial activities of the country in such a way 
as to give, to a degree, vocational training. This is a laudable 
undertaking, but the question is so extensive in its scope and 
so limitless in its possibilities that it should be organized on a 
very great and complete scale, and the Surgeon General's efforts 
should be supplemented in every possible way. The genius 
and intelligence of the best business minds of the country should 
cooperate in this great work. Provision should be made first 
for the restoration to health wherever practicable and to as 
great a degree as possible; second, provision should be made 
for the best training facilities of every kind and character; 
and, third, a full and complete effort should be made to secure 
employment for the soldier as soon as his period of training has 
elapsed. The discharge of the disabled soldier from military 
service should not occur when unfit for further military serv- 
ice, as has been our custom, but when made as fit as possible 
to resume the place and position of a civilian, and to have a 
part In the economy of the things that are to be. 

This is a problem that is medical, educational, and industrial. 
It is far more than this. It embraces all those phases, and in 
addition thereto embodies the larger and more important ques- 
tion of increasing the industrial efficiency of the Nation. The 
question of taking care of our national life after the storm of 
war shall have passed and destruction shall have wrought its 
havoc will be a pressing one. After the war competition will 
be keen, and democracy will be put to another test, the taking 
care of all its citizens and the protecting of their legal rights 
throughout the world, to the end that there may be a permanent 
peace founded on justice. By this course of training life will 
be made worth living to the brave spirits that have given the 
full measure of devotion to the cause of human liberty. 

This is not a matter of charity but a question of simple 
justice. We are learning to appreciate more and more in this 
land that a man’s property, to which he has title, is not his 
alone, but is his subject to the rights of the Government of 
which he is a part, and to which he must look for protection not 
only for that property but for himself. In the years that are 
to come no man should have the right to enjoy property that 
has been safeguarded and protected by any man who bas been 
disabled in the fight to protect his neighbors’ rights until the 
Government has provided that the one making the sacrifice has 
the best done for him that money and training and kindly in- 
terest can precure. The kind of compensation which simply 
enables a man, through the medium of money, to keep the wolf 
from the door is but poor compensation. indeed. for the loss of 
an eye or the shattering of a Umb, especially if by the proper 
course of training that man may be lifted out of a state of 
possible gloom and made capable of doing useful service. This 
transformation from a disabled condition to a state of useful- 
ness will also help to solve an industrial problem that might 
become a burden upon the public. 

After the war rehabilitation will not only be needed for the 
manhood of the country, but for the destruction wrought by the 
war, and the best energy and the best minds that our country can 
produce will be brought to bear in the solution of these great 
problems. 

We are fighting the greatest war of all history, settling Issues 
of terrible moment and after a terrible fashion. We are being 
forged in the fires of a new world relationship, whose ultimate 
objects shall one day be attained. To the accomplishment of 
our declared purposes our people are committed; they under- 
stand its sacrifices and have caught its militant spirit. From 
housetop to hilltop, from the factory to the farm, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific this great country, cleft by flowing rivers 
and framed in eternal hills, is ablaze with patriotism to-day, 
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its one supreme purpose being to achieve a victory and to weave 
that victory into the fabric of a just and lasting peace. Surely 
those who are injured in a cause like this should be cared for 
regardless of cost. All they ask is an opportunity, and that 
much they have 2 right to demand. America, with the rich ex- 
perience that has been crowded into the brief span of her exist- 
ence, can not afford to do less. - [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Naval training station, Great Lakes: Maintenance of nayal training 
station: Labor and material; general care, repairs, and improvements 
of grounds, buildings, and pliers; street car fare; purchase and main- 
tenance of live stock, and attendance on same; motor-propelled vehicles, 
wagons, carts, implements, and tools, and repairs to same, including 
the maintenance, repair, and operation of one motor-propelled passen- 

er-carrying vehicle, and one horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicle to 

e used only for official purposes; fire apparatus and extinguishers; 
gymnastic implements; models and other articles needed in instruction 
of apprentice seamen ; printing outfit and material, and maintenance of 
same; heating and lighting, and repairs to power-plant equipment, dis- 
tributing mains, tunnel, and conduits; stationery, books, schoolbooks 
and pee odicals; washing; packing boxes and materials; lectures and 
suitable entertainments for apprentice seamen ; and all other contingent 
expenses: Provided, That the sum to be pald out of this . ion 
under the direction of the 8 of the Navy for clerical, Lage 
inspection. and messenger service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, shall not exceed $6,000; in all, naval training station, Great 
Lakes, $725,000. í 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs if it is not his intention 
to insert certain committee amendments that apply to the Great 
panes Training Station or if it is his intention to take them up 
ater? 

Mr. PADGETT. They come under the head of public works. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Naval War College, Rhode Island: For maintenance of the Naval War 
College on Coasters Harbor Island, including the maintenance, repair, 
and operation of one horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicle, to be nsed 
only for official purposes; and care of grounds for same, $35,250 ; serv- 
ices of a professor of international law, $2,000; services of civillan lec- 
turers, rendered at the War College, $300; care and preservation of the 
library, including the purchase, binding, and repair of books of refer- 
ence and periodicals, $1,800: Provided, That the sum to be paid out of 
this appropriation under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy for 
clerical, inspection, drafting, and messen service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, shall not exceed $22,500; in all, Naval War Col- 
lege, Rhode Island, $38,850. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
concerning the provision in line 19, page 20, of $2,000 for the 
services of a professor of international law. How much time 
does the professor give—evidently not all of his time? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not all of it. That appropriation has been 
carried in the bill for a long time. Heretofore this professor 
delivered lectures at the War College to the officers upon in- 
ternational law. Now, under war conditions the officers are not 
there, but he is doing the same work by correspondence with 
the officers on duty elsewhere. 

Mr. FESS. That is satisfactory. Of course, $2,000 would 
not get a very high-class man if he gave all of his time. 

Mr. PADGETT. This has been carried for years at that 
amount. He does not devote all of his time to it. 

Mr. FOSS. I wish to ask a question about the preceding 
paragraph, about schools amd camps of instruction, Is that a 
new proposition? y 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir. 

Mr. FOSS. It has been in the bill before? 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, yes. With the war going on and the 
number of recruits and reserves, and so forth, this is for their 
training and development. 

Mr. FOSS. How many schools and camps for instruction 
have we now? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know. We have the regular ones 
at the Great Lakes, and at San Francisco, and at Newport 
News, and at Newport, R. I. 

Mr. FOSS. And at Jamestown? 

Mr. PADGETT. Jamestown, Norfolk, Charleston, Pelham 
Bay, N. V., Philadelphia, and every place where they can get 
men together and train them. 

Mr. FOSS. They have been increasing the number of them 
during the last year, have they? 

Mr. PADGETT. Since the war broke out? 

Mr. FOSS. But prior to that? 

Mr. PADGETT. Prior to that we appropriated only $30,000 
a year for summer training. Now we are appropriating nearly 
two million and three-quarter dollars for the training of all 
these thousands of men who are coming in. 

Mr. FESS. You are utilizing a good many institutions that 
are not purely governmental also, like the Dunwoodie Institu- 
tion? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; they are contributing very generously, 
by making available their grounds and resources. 


Mr. FESS. Such as the School of Technology at Boston, the 
Dunwoodie Institution at Minneapolis, and others. I notice 
that those are being used. 

Mr. PADGETT. The University of Chicago has been very 
generous, and the State University of Ohio, and various places 
of that kind. 

Mr. BRITTEN. According to the testimony of Admiral 
Palmer when he was before the committee, we have also stu- 
dents at Hawaii, at the Asiatic station, and in the West Indies, 
and wherever we have a patrol station. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; wherever we haye them they are train- 
ing the men and developing them. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The rank and title of major general of the Marine Corps is hereby 
created, and the President is authorized to nominate, and by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint one major general of 
the Marine Corps. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
we may finish the reading of all this proposed amendment of the 
act, and then that I may offer several amendments, without inter- 
rupting the reading. 

Mr. BRITTEN, I wanted to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee a question. This is perfectly agreeable to me, 

Mr. BUTLER. What pages is it proposed to read? 

Mr. PADGETT. Beginning on page 22 and ending with line 
10, on page 29. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee, chairman 
of the committee, asks unanimous consent that all the bill, from 
page 23, line 25, down to line 10, page 29, be read without inter- 
ruption, after which time amendments may be offered to any 
part of the bill so read. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the said act of May 22, 1917, Statutes at Large, volume 40, 
age 85, be, and the same is hereby, amended by striking out the word 
‘lieutenant ” in lines 5 and 14 of section 4 thereof, and substitutin 
therefor the words “ lieutenant commander" and adding at the end o 
section 4 the follow proviso: Provided further, That based on the 
temporary increase of enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps 
herein authorized, the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, is authorized, in his discretion, temporarily to 4 
not exceeding 4 captains and 7 commanders in the Navy selected for 
romotion under provisions of existing law; and 8 brigadier generals, 
2 colonels, and 12 lieutenant colonels in the Marine Corps; said tem- 
porary appointments shall continue in force only until otherwise di- 
rected by the President or until Congress shall amend or repeal the same 
and not later six months after the termination of the present 
striking out the words “commissioned warrant officers, war- 
cers, and” in lines 14 and 15 of section 5 thereof; and by 
after the semicolon in line 81 of section 5, the following: 
ed further, That temporary appointments as chief warrant 
officers me be- made by the President, with the consent of the Senate,” 
so that sald sections, as amended, will read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. Additional commissioned officers in the Navy and Marine 
Corps, based upon the temporary increases herein authorized in the 
number of enlisted men, shall be temporarily appointed by the Presi- 
dent, in his discretion, with the advice and consent of the Senate, not 
above the grades and ranks of lieutenant commander in the line and 
staff of the Navy and major in the Marine Corps, the distribution in 
said grades and ranks to be made in accordance with the provisions of 
the act of August 29, 1916: Provided, That all temporary original 
8 shall be made in the lowest commissioned grades of the 
line and staff of the Navy and Marine Corps, exclusive of commissioned 
warrant officers, and that there shall be no permanent or temporary 
appointments in or permanent or temporary E to any de 
or rank above that of lieutenant commander in the Navy or major in 
the Marine Corps by reason of the temporary appointment of officers 


authorized by this act in excess of the total number of officers authorized 
by existin: w or on account of the increase of enlisted men herein 
authorized: Provided further, That, during the period of the present 


war, the deficiency existing prior to the passage of this act in the total 
number of commissioned officers of the Navy and Marine Corps au- 
thorized by the act of August 29, 1916, may also be supplied by tem- 


rary appointments in the lowest grades and by temporary motions 
io all other des until a sufficient number of officers shall be avail- 
able for regular appointment or promotion in accordance with existing 


law: Provided further, That nothing herein shall be held or construed 
to limit or abridge the use or service of the officers of the Navy and 
Marine Corps on the retired list or of the officers of the Naval Militia 
and National Naval Volunteers, Naval Reserve Force, and Marine Corps 
Reserve, as provided and authorized under existin law: Provided fur- 
ther, That temporary chaplains and temporary acting chaplains in the 
Navy may be appointed for service during the period of the war in the 

romotion of the personnel of the Navy as now prescribed by existing 

w: Provided further, That, based on the temporary increase of en- 
listed men of the Navy and Marine Corps herein authorized, the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, is authorized, 
in his discretion, temporarily to appoint not exceeding 4 captains anid 
7 eommanders in the Navy selected for 8 under provisions of 
existing law; and 3 brigadier generals, 12 colonels, and 12 lieutenant 
colonels in the Marine Corps; said femporary appointments shall con- 
tinue in force only until otherwise directed by the President or until 
Congress shall amend or repeal the same and not later than six months 
after the termination of the present war. 

“Sec, 5. That the additional temporary officers authorized in the 
various grades and ranks of the Navy and Marine. Corps in accordance 
with the next preceding section may be temporarily appointed to serve 
in the grades or ranks to which ap inted or promoted by the tem- 
porary advancement of officers hold g permanent and probationa 
commissions, by temporary appointment of commissioned warrant ofii- 
cers, warrant officers, and enlisted men of the Navy, and warrant 
officers, noncommissioned officers, and clerks to assistant paymasters of 
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the Marine Corps, commissioned and warrant officers of the United 
States Coast Guard, citizens of the United States who have had pre- 
vious naval or military service or training, and other citizens of the 
United States 3 qualified: Provided, That in making appoiat- 
ments autho herein the maximum age limit shall be 50 years for 
enlisted men to ensign, enlisted men of the Navy to warrant rank, 
candidates for assistant surgeon, noncommissioned officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps to commissioned rank, members of the Marine Co branch 
of the Naval Militia and National Naval Volunteers, Marine 

serye, and civilians specially qualified to commissioned rank, and war- 
rant officers of the active list of the Marine Corps appointed to com- 
missioned rank, and temporary chaplains and temporary acting chap- 
lains: Provided further, That graduates of the Naval Academy and 
warrant officers duly commissioned in the Navy or Marine Corps in 
accordance with existing law shall not, by virtue of this act, be re- 
quired to receive temporary appointments: and the class of midshipmen 
graduated from the Naval Academy on March 29. 1917. and the classes 
to be gradnated hereby, may be commissioned effective from date of 
graduation: Prarided further, That temporary appointments as war- 
rant officers of the Navy may be made by the Secretary of the Navy: 
Provided further, That temporary appointments as chief warrant offi- 
cers may be made by the President with the consent of the Senate: 
Provided further, That lientenants (junicr grade) and ensicns may be 
considered eligible for temporary promotions to the grades of lieu- 
tenant and lientenant (Junior grade), respectively, without regard to 
length of service in grade.” 4 

That hereafter the Chief of Naval Operations shall recetve the alow- 
ances which are now or may hereafter be prescribed by or in pur- 
suance of law for the grade of general in the Army, and the officers of 
the Navy holding the rank and title of admiral and vice admiral in the 
Navy while holding such rank and title shall receive the allowances 
of a general and lieutenant general of the Army, respectively. And 
hereafter chiefs of bureaus of the Navy Department, inclnding the 
Judee Advocate General of the Navy. shall. while so serving, have 
corresponding rank aud shall receive the same pay and allowances as 
are now or may hereafter be prescribed by or in pursuance of law for 
chiefs of bureaus of the War rtment and the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Army. 

That nothing contained in this section shall be construed to reduce 
the pay or allowances now authorized by law for any commissioned, 
warrant, or appointed officer or any enlisted man of the active or re- 
tired lists of the Navy. and all laws inconsistent with the provisions 
of this section are hereby repealed. 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I will not consume the five 
minutes, but I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record by inserting a few short remarks made by Food 
Commissioner Hoover to the Hotel Men’s Association in re- 
sponse to their pledging their whole-hearted sunport to the main- 
tenance of a wheatless program until the end of the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I could not understand what 
the remarks were. 

Mr. ELSTON. Short remarks made by Mr. Hoover, who 
met the National Hotel Men's Association, in response to the 
chairman of that association pledging their whole-henrted sup- 
port to the maintenance of a wheatless program until the end 
of the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer several amend- 
ments. First, I want to offer one on page 22, line 18, to strike 
out the word “section” and in lieu thereof to insert the words 
“and second section.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 22, line 18, strike ont the word “section” and insert in lieu 
thereof “and second section.” 

Mr. PADGETT. I want to insert “ first and second sections,” 
because we are amending both the first and the second sections. 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. On page 23, line 12, at the beginning of the 
line. insert “ Section 2.” 

The Clerk read as follows? 

Page 28, line 12, before the word “that” insert Section 2.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. In line 14, page 23, strike out the words 
“thirty thousand to fifty thousand” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “seventeen thousand four hundred to seventy-five 
thousand five hundred.” 

I want to state to the committee that the effect of that amend- 
ment is to incrense the enlisted personnel of the Marine Corps 
from 30.000 to 75.500, on account of the word we have received 
from abroad and the request of Gen. Pershing and the Secre- 
tary of War that additional marines be sent abroad. As we 
have a number of highly trained marines ready to send, it is 
the purpose and intention of the Navy Department to comply 
with that request, and it becomes necessary to grant an addi- 
tional increase. This is a committee amendment that was agreed 
to unanimously without any opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentieman state his amendment 


again? 
Mr. PADGETT. In line 14 strike out the words “thirty 


thousand to fifty thousand“ and insert in lieu thereof the words 
1 thousand four hundred to seventy-five thousand five 
undred.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 23, line 14, strike out the words thirty thousand to fifty thou- 
sand and insert in lieu thereof the words “seventeen thousand four 
hundred to seventy-five thousand five bundred. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I want to ask the gentleman why he inserts “ 17.400"? 

Mr. PADGETT. Seventeen thousand four hundred is the 
permanent strength of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. FOSS. That is, the Marine Corps will go back to that 
after the war? 

. Mr. PADGETT. Yes; that is what we will go back to after 
the war, unless there is subsequent legislation changing it. 

Mr. FOSS. What is the temporary increase at the present 
time? 

Mr. PADGETT. Thirty thousand; and those are the words 
used here. But as it is a temporary increase, that temporary 
increase should be made from the basis of the permanent in- 
crease, and as it was phrased in the bill as reported it was 
increasing it from a temporary increase, and that increase 
should be based on the permanent strength. 

Mr. FOSS. So that at the present time we have really a 
temporary increase of 12.000 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the parts of the 
bill to which I called the attention of the House when I urged 
expedition this forenoon. It will not be out of place, perhaps, 
to say here that we hope within 30 days the marines may be 
increased on the fighting line in France to a division of men. 
[Applause.] Therefore it becomes necessary to ask for this 
increase in order that the wastage may be taken care of. A 
division, as I understand, will mean about 28.000 men. We 
will have to have replacements, so that when casualties occur 
we will have a supply to draw from immediately. When the 
marines go, let me say to the House—and I am willing to have 
this appear in the Recoxp—they will go thoroughly equipped. 
They will take men who have been trained for months under 
the cannon fire, what is known as barrage. These men will 
leave America directly for the front, with no other training, 
and, as my friend from Illinois [Mr. Foss] suggests, there is a 
lot of them over there now. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Right on the firing line. 

Mr. BUTLER. Right on the fighting line. Therefore I think 
that the Naval Affairs Committee of the House was justified, 
in view of what the chairman of our committee has said and 
what I am now saying, in asking for expedition in the passage 
of this bill. These men must be supplied and supplied at once. 
Let me further say to this committee that during the month 
of May they will have no trouble whatever in enlisting 10.000 
marines. Let me say further, for the information of the com- 
mittee, that thousands and thousands of men are standing wait- 
ing to be enlisted in the Marine Corps, men of the highest order 
and character to be found in America. Unless we can have this 
legislation and authorize headquarters to take these men we 
will be at a disadvantage. 

When these marines go to Europe they will take with them 
2.000 expert riflemen; they will take with them n class of men 
92 per cent of whom are sharpshooters. Furthermore, when 
they go they will take their own flying machines. We want 
to see this body of expert soldiers in Europe immediately, and 
that is the reason why I ask for expedition. [Applause.] 

I want this committee to know the reason why I asked for 
expedition, and I have now given it. You may expect good re- 
sults from these men who have been trained, some of them one 
year, some six, and some eight. 

Mr. COX. I think the gentleman ought to be commended. 

Mr. BUTLER. And following up what my young friend from 
Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN] said the other day, it all appears now - 
plain why they have not gone. They were waiting for Gen. 
Pershing to make the statement that he desired them to put 
among his own men, and they will all be soldiers, when they 
reach there, in Pershing’s Army. The chairman of this com- 
mittee has stated that Gen. Pershing has asked for them. He 
has asked for many more, and now let me say to you that they 
will fully sustain the reputation that the American people have 
given to this corps for 140 years and more. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to revise his remarks, and that will give him authority to cut 
out such parts as he desires, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I think this is an opportune 
time to say just a few words about some of the officers of the 
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Marine Corps and the corps generally. My good friend and 
colleague on the committee, Mr. Butter, has always stood for 
that which the Marine Corps desired, morning, noon, and night. 
The committee, generally, I think, is almost unanimously for 
anything the Marine Corps wants. 

I want to call to the attention of the House a little incident 
that occurred the other day when I left Chicago. A young man 
stepped up to me in one of the big garages, where I was getting 
my car out to send down here, and he said, “ Mr. BRITTEN, I 
think I shall go back into the Marine Corps.” He was a young 
mechanic about the garage. And I said, Back into the Marine 
Corps?” He said,“ Yes; I think I shall go back into the Marine 
Corps, and if I go back, will you help me get under Col. Butler?” 

I said, “Do you know Col. Butler?” He said, “ Yes; I have 
fought under him, and there is not a man in the country I would 
rather go to Europe under than Col. Butler.“ Mr. Chairman, 
that same Col. Smedley Butler is. none ot! than the distin- 
guished son of a distinguished father, my colleague on the 
committee, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. BUTLER. [Ap- 
plause. | j 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. The fourth precinct in the city of Yankton, S. Dak., 
which is the city in which I live, has 240 voters. To show how 
they have subscribed to the third liberty loan, I send to the 
desk the following telegram and ask that it be read in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

YANKTOX, S. DAK., April 19, 1918. 
Hon, C. H. DILLON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Fourth precinct, city of Yankton, voting population 240 individuals. 
Subscribers to third liber loan, 313; total subscription, $70,400; 
allotment, $35,000. We challenge any precinct in the United States to 
beat the number of subscribers for precinct population. 

Wu. J. Pantie. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 23, strike out all of lines 21, 22, 23, and 24 and in lieu thereof 
insert the following: “The rank and title of major general is hereb 
created in the Marine Corps, and the President is authorized to nomi- 
nate and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate to appoint 
one major general, who shall at all times be junior in rank to the major 

neral commandant; and also one temporary major general in the 

— Corps who shall at all times be junior to the permanent major 
general, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer another 
amendment. I will have to give it to the Clerk. Page 24, line 
11, strike out the word “three” and substitute “six.” That 
gives six temporary brigadiers general instead of three. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 24, line 11, strike out the word “ three“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “six.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. This is only temporary? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is temporary for the war and six months 
thereafter. The existing law provides that all of these tempo- 
rary officers must go out not exceeding six months after the 
termination of the war. 

Mr. BUTLER. I just wanted to hear the gentleman say it 
again, that is all. 

Mr. PADGETT. I have put it in here time and again. 

Mr. BUTLER. I like to hear it. 

Mr. PADGETT. I offer the following amendment: Page 24, 
line 12, strike out the word “ twelve,” before the word “ colonels,” 
and insert “ twenty-two.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 24, line 12, before the word “colonels,” strike out the word 
twelve“ and insert in lieu thereof the word“ twenty-two.” 

Mr. BUTLER. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee whether he thinks we have not plenty of colonels? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not with the increased 

Mr. BUTLER. My question was this: Does the gentleman 
think we have plenty of colonels? and the answer was, “ No; 
we have not.” 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I said we had not, authorized by exist- 
ing law. I took up this matter yesterday with Gen. Barnett, and 
this is not one-third of what they would be if they were operat- 
ing under the law of August 29, 1916. 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to say to the gentleman I am going 
to be as good as I know how in these troublesome times, but 
if this was in peace times you could not get it through without 
dragging it around the House several times. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Mr. PADGETT. I would not ask for it. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, PADGETT. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment; Page 24, line 12, before the word “ lieutenants,” strike out 
“twelve” and insert “ twenty-two.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 24, line 12, > ae ” 

„een maart in de be: rettet ae out the word 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. PADGETT. Now, in line 13, after the word “ corps,“ I 

offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 24, line 13, after the word “corps” and before the semicolon, 
ys ine was ; 5 addition to the number permanently allowed 

Mr. PADGETT. Showing they are temporary <nd in addi- 
tion to the permanent colonels, that is all. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, PADGETT. Now, page 26, line 19, it is the same amend- 
ment I offered a while ago, in line 19, strike out the word 
“ three” and insert “ six.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
kaaso 8 19, strike out the word “three” and insert in lieu 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. In the same line 12, same page, strike out the 
word “ twelve“ before the semicolon and insert “ twenty-two.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

7 Page 26, line 19, before the word “ colonels,“ strike out the word 
twelve“ and insert in lieu thereof “ twenty-two.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. In the same line, before the word “lieu,” 
strike out the word“ twelve“ and insert “ twenty-two.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 26. line 19, befor Cs Als 
“twelve” and insert in leu S NS ee 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Page 26, line 20, after the words “ Marine 
Corps,” and before the semicolon, insert the words I sent up a 
while ago, “in addition to the number permanently allowed by 
law in those grades.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 26, line 20, after the word “ Corps,“ and before the semicolon, 
insert the following: “in addition to the number permanently allowed 
by law in those grades.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, PADGETT. On page 26, line 11, there is an error there 
of a misprint. I move to strike out the word “ promotion“ and 
insert “ proportion.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 26, li x 25 N 
PR 125 1 —.— ats 5 word “ promotion ” and insert in lieu 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Page 27, lines 22 and 23, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the Cierk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 27, lines 22 and 23, strike out the words “and warrant oMcers 
of the active list of the Marine Corps appointed to commissioned rank.” 

Mr. PADGETT. This strikes out the words “and warrant 
officers of the active list of the Marine Corps appointed to com- 
missioned rank.“ Under the act of August 29, 1916, there was 
a limitation on the promotion or the appointment of men to the 
rank of ensign before the age of 50. Now the age of retirement 
in the Navy is 64. There is 14 years of service. Now, these 
warrant officers that have been serving and possessed capacity 
and character and have served up to 50 years under the exist- 
ing law could not be promoted to ensign. This simply exempts 
them from that limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the chairman of the committee any 
other amendment? : 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. I offer another amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 
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~ The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Papcetrr moves to insert the following, on page 27, line 14, after 
the word “ Provided”: “That such chief warrant officers as are given 
a temporary appointment provided herein shall take rank and prece- 
dence with the other chief warrant officers temporarily appointed as of 
SN 1, 1917, and according to their jority as chief warrant officers 
in the permanent service: Provided further.” 


Mr. BUTLER. The chairman will understand that this af- 
fects the very desirable personnel of this Marine Corps, and 
therefore I understand from his amendment that the chief war- 
rant officers that are taken into the service temporarily will 
rank along with those who are in permanently, not taking 
precedence over them? 

Mr. PADGETT. It fixes the date as of July 1, and among the 
officers according to their precedence it is to establish military 
uniformity. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would not want these men who have been 
taken in temporarily to have precedence over the old fellows 
who have done good work for the Government for many years. 

Mr. PADGETT. It is not intended that that should be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the chairman any other amendment? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. On page 28, line 6, change the word 
“hereby” to “hereafter.” It is a misprint. It is the classes 
to be graduated hereafter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will repert the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PADGETT: Page 28, line 6, strike out 
hereby“ and insert “ hereafter.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. ‘ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, on page 28, line 11, after the word 
“Senate,” I wish to offer an additional proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, Papantr: Page 28, line 11, after the word 
„Senate,“ insert the following additional proviso: “ Provided further, 
That the temporary dee ae ately for the war of 76 additional marine 
1 76 additional quartermaster clerks, and 29 additional clerks 
or assistant paymasters in the Marine Corps is authorized.” 


Mr. PADGETT. This is the temporary appointment of these 
additional marine gunners and quartermaster clerks and assist- 
ant pay clerks on account of the increase in the Marine Corps 
from 30,000 to 75,000. 

Mr. BUTLER. All temporary? 

Mr. PADGETT. All temporary. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, Mr. Chairman, on page 28, line 24, 
after the word“ Navy,” I move to insert the words “and the 
heads of existing staff corps of the Marine Corps.“ That places 
them on the same basis. 

Mr. BUTLER. That I am going to object to. 
to have a full House to get it through. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will leave it out, then. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is a very important question, Mr. Chair- 
man, If the question has merit in it, it should be considered 
whether it requires the entire House or not, 

Mr. BUTLER. That means to appoint three major generals 
in the staff corps of the Marine Corps? 

Mr. PADGETT. It means to give the heads of three bureaus 
in the staff corps the same temporary grade—that is, while they 
are serving in that capacity, the same rank—that they would 
have in the Navy and in the Army. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will say right now that I will not play any 
longer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PADGETT. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague on the 
committee allow me a minute to change his views on this sub- 
ject? 

Mr. BUTLER. If the gentleman should talk three years I 
would listen to him, because I like him, but he could not change 
my opinion, because it is not right to take advantage of the 
condition we are in to have three major generals of the staff 
and when this war is over the line will have only one, the fight- 
ing men one, and the staff three. Never; if you want to, I will 
fight it out along that line. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know what the 
status of the amendment would be if it is withdrawn now? I 
would like to know from the chairman of the committee if it is 
going to be reintroduced? 


You will have 


H Mr. PADGETT. Not by myself. I can withdraw it at any 
me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that in the House the proposer of an amendment has 
the right to withdraw it at any time, but in Committee of the 
Whale, under the practice, it takes unanimous consent to with- 

raw it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I hate awfully to disagree 
with my pleasant friend [Mr. BUTLER] on the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, but here is the situation with reference to these 
staff officers: They are occupying the same relative positions in 
the Marine Corps that are occupied by officers in the Army and 
officers in the Navy doing their character of duty, and we now 
are going to single out these three officers, and we are going to 
say to them, “ You stay where you are as brigadier generals. 
We are going to keep major generals in the Army doing the 
same character of work that you are doing; we are going to 
keep officers of corresponding rank in the Navy, rear admirals, 
doing the same work you are doing, but we are going to keep 
you down to brigadier generals, because the corps is small and 
because after the war is over we may have only one major 
general in the Marine Corps, and he will be a fighting man and 
you gentlemen are not fighting men.” = 

Now, let us see if that is fair. I know every Member now on 
the floor of the House wants to be fair, and particularly so 
with the Marine Corps. Let us see if that is fair. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] a few moments ago re- 
marked about these glorious troops going over to France, 
thoroughly equipped with machine guns, supplies, and fully 
oflicered. They have acquired their own aeroplanes, and they 
are a corps to be proud of. Yet these very three officers, the 
paymaster of the Marine Corps, the adjutant and inspector 
of the Marine Corps, and the quartermaster of the Marine 
Corps are directly responsible, under Gen. Barnett, for this 
wonderful state of affairs. But we are going to say to them, 
“You are responsible for this great efficiency. You have sup- 
plied these troops with the guns and with the uniforms and 
everything that is necessary for them to go immediately into 
the battle field, but now we are going to keep you down to briga- 
dier generals, because we do not think it is quite fair for you 
three to go up. We are not going to raise you to the level of 
the officers in the Army who are doing the work that you are 
doing or to the level of the officers in the Navy who are doing 
the work that you are doing.” Is there any reason, in all jus- 
tice, why these three particular men, who are doing the same 
duty that others are doing, should be so embarrassed in the 
eyes of the country? 

If you are going to keep them down, then reduce all of the 
others to a corresponding rank. Then I will say there is some 
justice in this thing. 

If the Marine Corps were not thoroughly supplied right up 
to the minute, I would say yes, that it would be a rebuke from 
Congress to these men for not keeping the corps up to what it 
ought to be. You gentlemen all know Rear Admiral McGowan, 
of the Navy, and there is no better supply officer living than 
McGowan. Yet I will say to you that Laurie McCauley in the 
Marine Corps is his equal in every particular. The most won- 
derful efficiency possible is demonstrated in the Marine Corps; 
but we are going to say to McCauley, “ You are doing the same 
work that McGowan is doing, you are doing the same work that 
major generals in the Army are doing, supplying troops, but 
we are going to keep you down to a brigadier general.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. May I proceed for two minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Brig. Gen. Henry Lauchheimer, the corps 
adjutant and inspector, is on the job morning, noon, and night, 
and is one of the most efficient public servants in our entire 
Government, not excepting any branch of the Government. I 
know that Lauchheimer is one of the most efficient men we 
have. He is on the job 24 hours a day, if need be, and yet you 
hesitate to do him the same honor and justice you have ex- 
tended to others, Brig. Gen. George Richards, paymaster of the 


corps, is the same kind of a man, always at his post; and we 
are going to say to these three men, “‘ Your corps probably is the 
most efficient fighting unit on earth, but we can not recognize 
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your value.” They talk abont the efficiency of the Navy. No 
one loyes the Navy more than I do, and yet I say to you gen- 
tlemen, in all seriousness, that the Marine Corps i: better 
equipped for fighting to-day with any enemy of its size than 
the Navy itself is, and these three men are largely responsible 
for that state of affairs—the adjutant general, the paymaster, 
and the quartermaster. I called up Gen. Barnett only a few 
minutes ago, and I said, General, have you heard what the 
committee and the House did on your increases?” He said, 
No; I have not.” I said, “They have given you exactly what 
you have asked for, 75,500 men, notwithstanding that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy recommended a lesser number to the com- 
mittee.” The committee unanimously gave the Marine Corps 
just exactly what Gen. Barnett asked for, excepting this partic- 
ular item here. Gen. Barnett asked for this. He begs for it, 
and says the efficiency of his corps, in its equipment, in its 
readiness to fight, is due almost entirely to these three bureaus. 
We are going to say to them, “ We are not going to put you on 
the same level with your corresponding officers in the Army and 
the Navy. No; we are going to keep you down.” If the Marine 
Corps were not properly supplied and equipped, I would say, 
“Yes; keep them down“; but if they are properly supplied and 
equipped and, as my friend from Pennsylvania sail a few min- 
utes ago, ready to fight and go to Europe to-day if you have got 
the transportatior. for them, let us give these three officers the 
same credit, the same distinction, the same glory, and the same 
salary that goes to corresponding positions in th> Navy and the 
Army. -I am willing to rest the matter with the fairness and 
justice that the House always displays in matters of this kind. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, of course you understand what 
this means. All the grades that we have raised the marines 
to to-day are temporary except these. When this war is over 
the Marine Corps will again resolve itself into a force of 
17,000 men. The head of the corps is a major general. One 
major general is provided permanently. One major general 
is included in this bill, to be provided temporarily. All those 
men lose their grades at the conclusion of the war except tise 
now considered. And I will say now, Mr. Chairman, there are 
always plenty of men here in the House to stand up for the men 
who do not go to war, I always stand up for the fighting men, 
Now, do this thing if you want to, and when the war is over 
you will have three major generals on the staff in this little 
corps, and only one among the fighting men. Are you going 
to do it? Will you agree to the proposed amendment? 

Who makes the corps? It is true that I never knew a more 
efficiént quartermaster than McCauley. I knew him before you 
drew a breath. I know these men well. You can not praise thein 
too highly but what I will try to help you. But I will not 
consent to giving these same men, stationed always in Wash- 
ington, these grades, to the disadvantage of the fighting men of 
the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the committee did not offer 
this amendment before the committee this morning. I heard 
that he had it; if he had, I would have made my protest there 
as I make it here. 

I say now, at the risk of being called unpatrictic or disloyal, 
that I will fight this amendment to the last ditch. Too bad, 
taking advantage of the present trouble to favor friends of 
men in the effort to obtain increase in grades. Two years ago 
the heads of these departments were colonels. Now they are 
brigadiers, and their friends now ask them to be made major 
generals. For one, I will not submit to it, because it is not 
right. 

What are you going to do with the fighting men? You give 
them temporary grades only. They may lose an arm or a leg, 
and they will go back to their permanent grades—captains, 
majors, and colonels. Let all of these men retain these grades 
and ranks. Are you going to do a thing so unfair toward the 
men who are to draw the blood of our enemies at the great risk 
of spilling their own? 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the President is hereby authorized to drop from the rolls of the 
Navy cr Marine Corps any officer thereof who is absent from duty 
without leave for a period of three months er more, or who, having 
been found guilty by the civil authorities of any offense, is finally sen- 


tenced to confinement in a State or Federal penitentiary: Provided, 
That no officer so dropped shall be eligible for reappointment. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 


j Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I want to move to strike out 
lines 23 and 24, on page 29, and lines 1 to 5, inclusive, on page 30. 
It has already been enacted into law. 

ee WALSH. Then I withdraw the reservation of my point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts with- 
draws his point of order, and the Clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 29, line 23, strik t all of the la: ginning with 5 
word “ That,” oa line 23, te aud including vata A — Pht 
on line 5, page 30. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That hereafter, during the existence of war or of a national emer- 
gency declared by the President to exist, any commissioned or warrant 
officer of the Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard of the United States 
on the retired list may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy, 
be ordered to active duty at sea or on shore; and any retired officer per- 
forming such active du in time of war or national emergency, de- 
elared as aforesaid, shall be entitled to promotion on the retired list 
to the grade or rank, not aboye that of lieutenant commander in the 
Navy or major in the Marine Corps or captain in the Coast Guard, and 
shall thereafter receive the pay and allowances thereof, which his total 
active service as an officer both prior and su uent to retirement, in 
the manner rendered by him, would have enabled him to attain in due 
course of promotion had such service been rendered continuously on the 
active list during the period of time last past. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, this is a section 
which gives permanent rank to the retired officers after the 
war is over. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; there is a separate bill pending for 
that, and if the gentleman from Alabama objects to it I will 
move to strike it out and we will fight it out on a separate bill. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think that is better. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out on page 
30, from line 6, page 30, to and including line 19 on page 31. 
There are two paragraphs. 

Mr. BUTLER. This is a provision we put in in the committee 
on a division? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; and I stated then if there was a fight on 
it I would not insist on it. 

Mr. Chairman, I will ask unanimous consent to strike that 
out, because the two paragraphs are all the same proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to strike out the language beginning with line 6, 
page 30, down to line 19, page 31. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That hereafter the allowances of officers, enlisted men, and student 
filers of the naval service shall in no case be increased by reason of the 
performance of aviation duty. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. I would like to ask the Chairman if the present 
law does not give men in the actual flying service increased 
compensation? 

Mr. PADGETT. This does not interfere with compensation 
at all. Under the law student fliers get 35 per cent increased 
pay while engaged in actual flying and qualified fliers get 50 
per cent. But the law that was passed embraced allowances 
also. For instance, traveling from one place to another under 
the general law, ordinary service, a man would get 8 cents a mile. 
This would give the flier 12 cents a mile. It does not cost him 
any more to travel than it does anybody else. If he gets com- 
mutation of rations, he would get 35 or 50 per cent more than the 
ordinary man. This is only as far as the allowance is concerned, 
and leaves his increased pay untouched. 

Mr. WALSH. On what theory were the allowances increased ?. 

Mr. PADGETT. We did not realize that they were getting 
an increased allowance. We intended originally to give them 
increased pay and the ordinary allowances. It was so framed 
that the increase applied not only to the pay but the allowances. 
That is the interpretation placed upon it by the paying officers, 
and this will only give them the same commutation of allowances 
that everybody else gets but leaves the increase ef pay the same. 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the reservation of the point of 
order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That hereafter all candidates for admission to the Naval Academy 
must be between the ages of 16 and 20 years on July 1 of the calendar 
year in which they enter the academy: Provided, That the foregoing 
shall not apply to candidates for midsbipmen ted for entrance 
to the academy in 1918 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to that. I would state now, for information, what that 
amendment is. On line 24, page 31, I desire to strike out the 
words “ between the ages of 16 and 20 years on July,” and to 


1918. 


insert in lieu thereof the words “ not less than 16 years of age 
nor more than 20 years of age on April.” That makes it definite. 
The examinations are now held, some in February and some in 
April—about the middle of April. Under the law authorizing 
Members of the House and Senate to appoint the age depends 
upou the date of examination, which is a varying date. It has 
been held as late as July, so that there would be an age in Feb- 
ruary, an age in April, and an age if another was held later. 
Under the law authorizing the appointment of men from the 
service it provides that their age is determined upon the date of 
their admission to the academy, so that you have two laws on 
the subject. This is intended to fix a definite date of the age, 
and 1 have selected the ist of April because it is practically 
under the law authorizing the Members to appoint at the present 
time, the examinations being held in February and in April. 
and this takes the 1st day of April and provides not less than 16 
years of age nor more than 20 years of age on the Ist day of 
April. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has a special 
bill pending, which was taken up some few days ago, but was 
laid aside because of an amendment that was offered. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I think a matter of this sort 
ought to be given a little more consideration than is possible 
here. As the gentleman proposes to amend, I do not think it 
would be objectionable; but I think it would be better to have 
it considered as n separate measure. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman to 
make u point of order to the entire paragraph? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, the matter beginning on page 
32, with line 4, and embracing all the remainder of page 32, all 
of page 83, and on page 34 down to and including line 18, has 
heretofore been enacted into law. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it stricken from the bill without reading. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to strike from the bill without reading all 
from line 4, page 32, down to and including the word “ con- 
sideration,” in line 18, page 34. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
it is rather unusual to consider a bill in this way, but in view 
of the very large attendance here this evening, and everyone 
understanding the great desire to expedite the passage of the 
bill, I shall not object; but I trust that the chairman’s desire 
for haste will not lead him to make similar requests too often. 

Mr. PADGETT. This has all been as separate bills. 

Mr. WALSH. Even so, I think it is bad practice. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That section 1570 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, 
and it is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1570. Every seaman, landsman, or marine who performs the 
duty of a fireman on board any vessel of war shall be entitled to receive, 
in addition to his compensation as seaman, landsman, or marine, a com- 
paradon at the rate of 83 cents a day for the time he is employed as 

eman.” 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, the matter beginning with 
line 13, on page 35, down to and including line 20 on the same 
page, has already been enacted into law, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be stricken from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that lines 13 to 20, on page 35, both inclusive, be 
stricken from the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Beginning at a 4 by 4 pine post, marked “U. S. L. H. 
northwest angle of the United States Life Savin 
section 23. township 4 south, range 19 west, in the county of Berrien 
and State of Michigan; thence south 54° and 30’ east 193 feet to a 
4 by 4 fue post, marked “ U. S. L. H. E.,“ at shore line; thence north 
74° and 11’ east 300 feet to a 4 by 4 pine post, marked “ U. S. I.. II. E.,“ 
following the line of the shore; thence north 15° and 49’ west 150 feet 
to a 4 by 4 pipe post, marked “ U. S. L. H. E.“; thence north 87° and 
11’ west 313 feet to a 4 by 4 pine post, marked “U. S. L. H. E.“; 
thence south 85° and 30’ west 159 feet to the pice of beginnirg, con- 
taining approximately 1.724 acres, more or less, together with all 
buildings and improvements thereon, which property is shown on draw- 
ing No. 17321, bearing the a “ Office of the Lighthouse Inspector, 
Twelfth District, Milwaukee, Wis. Lighthouse Depot, St. Joseph, Mich. 
General plan of depot. Scale as noted. Approved July 31, 1917. 
N. M. Works, superintendent. Lewis M. Stoddard, inspector,” on file 
in the Navy Department. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. PADGETT. I was about to move to rise. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, I withhold that for a moment. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to reyise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 


E.,“ at the 
Station situated in 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Kirenix having 
resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Crisp, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 10854 and had come to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, on 
what subject? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I would state to the gentleman 
that I went home a few days ago and delivered a speech dedi- 
cating a public building in my home town—— 

Mr. WALSH. I think that is worthy of preservation in the 
Recor of Congress and I have no objection. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Hicxs until April 28, to continue campaigning for 
liberty loan. 

To Mr. Dentson (at the request of Mr. Wititams), for two 
weeks, on account ef speaking engagement on liberty loan. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bill and joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 4292. An act to conserve the gold supply of the United 
States; to permit the settlement in silver of trade balances 
adverse to the United States; to provide silver for subsidiary 
coinage and for commercial use; to assist foreign Governments 
at war with the enemies of the United States; and for the above 
purposes to stabilize the price and encourage the production of 
silver; and 

S. J. Res, 141. Joint resolution amending the act of July 2, 
1909, governing the holding of civil-service examinations. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 4292. An act to conserve the gold supply of the United 
States; to permit the settlement in silver of trade balances 
adverse to the United States; to provide silver for subsidiary 
coinage and for commercial use; to assist foreign Governments 
at war with the enemies of the United States; and for the 
above purposes to stabilize the price and encourage the produc- 
tion of silver; to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 


THE BRITISH TANK BRITANNIA, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to state to 
the House that it is invited to attend a demonstration of the 
British tank on Sunday at 3.30 o'clock at the Million Dollar 
Bridge, where the Members of the House and Senate will wit- 
ness its operation. ; 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Where is that? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is at Woodley Road and 
Connecticut Avenue. The operation of the tank will be under 
the bridge, and no badge for admission is required except the 
face of the Member. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
ber of his family? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Can a Member take any mem- 


Well, the invitation says the 


| House and Senate, but I think I would venture mine if I had 


my family with me. 
Mr. MADDEN, It is a very flattering prospect. 
ADJOUNRMENT. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
April 20, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting estimate of appropriation 
for rent of building, Muskegon, Mich., with the request that it 
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be given favorable consideration for inclusion in the sundry 
civil appropriation bill (H. Doc. No. 1058), was taken from the 
Speaker's table. referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. McKENZIE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 4418) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Alfred Rebsamen, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 499), which said bill and 
repurt were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8894) for the relief of 
Charles L, Schroeder, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 500), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. IRELAND, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 2506) for the relief of Morris Busch, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 501), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills. resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 11548) to amend section 5 
of the act approved March 8, 1917, entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Post Office Department for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1918 ” ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

toads. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 11549) to provide for the promo- 
tion of vocational retraining for disabled soldiers; to provide for 
cooperation with the States in the promotion of such education 
in agriculture and the trades and industries; to provide for co- 
operation with the States in the preparation of teachers of voca- 
tional subjects; and to appropriate money and regulate its ex- 
penditure ; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11550) to reserve as a part of 
the Crater National Forest, in Oregon, cetain lands formerly a 
part of the grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co.. but 
revested in the United States in accordance with a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States recorded in 238 United 
States Reports, page 393; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 11551) granting pensions to cer- 
tain members of the former Life-Saving Service; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAGSDALE: A bill (H. R. 11552) granting the consent 
of Congress to Marion and Horry Counties to construct a bridge 
across Little Peedee River; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 11553) placing within competi- 
tive classified civil service all clerical assistants under section 12 
of the act of June 29, 1906, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11554) to assure to 
persons within the jurisdiction of every State the equal protec- 
tion of the laws; and to punish the crime of lynching; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11555) to author- 
ize leasing deposits of oil shale, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. í 

By Mr. CURRIE of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11556) to subject to 
trial by court-martial persons who endanger the good discipline. 
order, movements, health, safety, or successful operations of the 
land or naval forces of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the legislature 
of the State of New York favoring the retention and extension 
of pneumatic-tube mail service in New York City; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the legislature of the 
State of New York favoring the retention and extension of 
pneumatic-tube mail service in New York City; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Unéer clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were Introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11557) granting a pension 
to Arthur Gross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 11558) granting an increase of 
pension to James K. Monroe; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BLACKMON: A bill (H. R. 11559) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Herbert S. Coheley; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 11560) for the relief of War- 
ren V. Howard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11561) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick M. Droney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11562) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Foster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11563) granting 
an increase of pension to Elbert N. Cowan; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11564) granting an increase of pension to 
Ada J. Schwatka ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11565) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Woods; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 11566) graating an increase of 
pension to James Harrold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 11567) granting an increase 
of pension to Francis M. Frazier; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11568) granting an increase 
e pension to George Burks; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 11569) granting a pen- 
sion to John Ream; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 11570) granting an Increase 
of pension to James C. Burwell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 11571) granting an incrense of pension to 
Rollin T. Walier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: A bill (H. R. 11572) granting an increase 
of pension to Christian Harr; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11573) granting an increase of 
pension to Reuben T. Hewitt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 11574) granting 
a pension to Carrie S. Warner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 11575) granting an increase 
of pension to James B. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 11576) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. McCafferty ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11577) granting 
a pension to Louise B. Rice; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

The SPEAKER (by request): Petition of members of the 
Farmers’ Club of Montrose, Mo., protesting against the pro- 
posed reduction in the price of corn; also a letter from a dele- 
gate of the United States, International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, Rome, Italy, proposing measures to raise a great liberty 
crop; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), resolutions of the Washington Chamber of 
Commerce, urging a minimum salary to teachers In the District 
of Columbia of $1,200 per annum; also resolution of the Mary- 
land State and District of Columbia, urging the two-platoon 
system for the firemen of the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petitions and resolutions, urging 
the repeal of the second-class postage provision of the war- 
revenue act from the following: The Mansfield Tire & Rubbee 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio; the El Paso County Medical Society, El 
Paso, Tex.; Trenton Chamber of Commerce, Trenton, XN. J.; 
Second Church, Disciples of Christ, New York City; and the 
executive committee of the Society of Illustrators of America; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial of the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
advocating the retention and extension of the pneumatic-tube 
mail service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the La Crosse (Wis.) Trades 
and Labor Council, asking that the price of all substitute grains 
be fixed; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of the United Presby- 
terian Church, of Alexis, III., for the passage of proper legisla- 
tion prohibiting the use of all food products in the manufacture 
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of alcoholic ‘beverages for the period of the war; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. r 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of various citi- 
zens of Tacoma, Wash, and ‘resolutions of Tacoma Central 
Labor Council, Tacoma, Wash., opposing universal military 
training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Resolution of the City Council of the City 
of Minneapolis, relating to the fixing of the price of cereals by 
the Congress of the United States, asking that prices for cereals 
other than wheat should be made and based upon the present 
established price of wheat; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also. memorial of Fifteenth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
Spanish-American War Veterans, in convention assembled, 
pledging allegiance to our country and tendering their services, 
condemning any influence tending to weaken our cause, and ask- 
ing that no compromise peace be made; to the Committee on the 
Judciary. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania : Memorial of Keystone Divi- 
sion No. 16. Sons of Temperance, of Pennsylvania, favoring pro- 
- hibition as u war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Philadelphia Bourse, ;favoring free zones in 
— ports of the United States; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. : 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolution by the Boot and Shoe Travelers’ 
Association of New York, protesting against the zone system 
and demanding its repeal; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Reads. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Department of Rhode Island, 
Grand Army of the Republic, favoring passage of the Smoot 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, April 20, 1918. 


The House was called to order by Mr.'Kzrcnrn s Speaker pro 
tempore at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou Great Spirit, in whose all-encircling love we dwell, 
which retlects itself in splendor from all the works of Thy hands, 
and which poured itself out in humble submission, in a sublime 
sacrifice, on the Hill of Calvary, we thank Thee that we were 
born and renred under the divine influences of he Christian re- 
ligion; that we are citizens of the United States of America; 
beth of which are calculated to bring out all that is purest, 
noblest, best, in man. The world is facing a great crisis. We are 
involved in it, and we most earnestly pray that we may reflect 
our loyalty to Thee and to the principles embodied in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in a patriotism sublime in its 
sacrifices; thut righteousness, liberty, truth, justice, may live, 
to the glory und honor of Thy holy name, in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. Amen 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was rend and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution of 
the following title, in which the concurrence of the House .of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 131. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to extend the time for the payment of annua! in- 
stallments on the purchase price for land in the Standing Rock 
Indian Reservations. 

THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE JONES, OF VIRGINIA. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair lays before he Hou 
a communication, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


‘San Juax, P. „ 
Br rann House ov REPRESENTATIVES, e 
Washington, D. C.. 

Porto Rico House takes part in mourning of C. s and Nation for 
death of Illustrious Representative Wiitiam A. Joxges, who devoted 
such noble thoughts and continuous labor to ‘this country. where his 
memory will be atways kept with gratitude. 

Jos, E. Du Dreao, Speaker, 
THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE SULLOWAY, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Mr. WASON rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire rise? 

Mr. WASON, For the purpose of offering a resolution setting 
aside Sunday, April 28, for memorial exercises in honor of the 
late Representative Surtoway, of New Hampshire, I move the 
adoption of the following order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report ‘it. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, ‘That Sunday, the 28th day of April. 1918, at 12 o'clock 
noon, be set apart for addresses on the life. charucter, aud public serv- 
tees of Hon. Cyrus ADAMS ScLLoway, late a Representative from the 
State of New Hampshire. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 


"REPORT -OF ‘SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Spenker, I present n privileged report. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INQUIRE INTO THE CHARACTER OP 
A STATEMENT CONTAINED IN A LETTER FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION AND TRANSMITTED TO THE NOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES IN A REPORT MADE BY THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Mr. Caraway, from the special committee appointed ‘by the Speaker 

on the 11th. day of April, 1918, ip mapane to a resolution adopted b; 

the House of Representatives to inquire al 


Without objection, it is 80 


Pos er General transmitted to the Llouse of Representatives on 
April 10, 1918, which LEA so complained of is as follows: 
“When Mr. Tunabwar stated in the House that he 


was rellabl 

informed that there bas been a v large amount of that class of malt 
matter sent over, and tit is a we:l-known fact that great quantities of 
that class of matter have been placed in their hands overseas,’ he mado 
assertions the absolute ba-elessness of which could have been ascertained 
by a telephone inquiry,” begs leave to make the following report: 

After a careful search of the precedents, the committee finds that the 
House of Representatives has uniformly refused to receive and make 
u part of its records communications reflecting upon the House as a 
whole or any Member thereof. 

December 14, 1842, the 
tion from S. Pleasonton, 
which was as follows: 


ker laid before the House a communica- 
th Auditor of the Treasury Department, 


“TRBasScRY DEPARTMENT, 
Firn AUDITOR'S OFrricn, 
“December t}, S. 

“Sm: In a report of a debate in the House of Representatives on 
Monday last, contained in the Nationa! Intelligencer o terday, it is 
stated that Mr. Sprigg, among other things. observed: * He remem 
too, that the House at this instance bad made a call upon the depart- 
ment (Treasury) for full and detailed information as to the whole sys- 
tem of managing the lighthouses of the United States. the contracts 
buildings, for supplying oil, paying inspectors, etc., but no answer had 
ever been obtained, notwithstanding the clerks which the House had 
yoted them and notwithstanding numerous and repeated promises made 
to him personally.” 

It was with extreme surprise I read this statement, as I bad a pee 
fect recollection that it was wholly erroneous; and as it is calculated, 
uncorrected, to injure the Treasury Department uoy in the public 
estimation, I hope you and the House will excuse me for setting the 
Member right 

“It is sufficient to state that the whole of the Information called for 
by the House in relation to lighthouses on Mr. Sprigg's motion was 
transmitted, as required by the resolution, partly te the Committee on 
Commerce on the Sth cf March last and is contained in their printed 
report, No. 811. and rtly to the House of resentatives direct by 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the 11th of March last. and by the 
House ordered to be printed, and will be found in Document No. 140 
of the last session. two documents contain all the information 
which was called for by the House. 

“Mr. Sprigg individually called for the cessions of Jurisdiction by 
the States over all the lighthouse sites, from the adoption of the Con- 
stitution: and, although so much labor and time as It required might 
have been declined on his individuali call, yet, as I was desirous of 
furnishing all the information in my power to every person who sought 
it. the information was prepared and furnished as far as it was to be 
found in the office. 

“I have the ‘honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. 'PLEASONTON, 

“Hon. Jonx WHITE, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives.“ 

The communication was by the House. after full consideration, ad- 
judged objectionable and a resolution adopted as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the communication addressed to the Speaker of this 
House by S. Pleasonton on the 14th instant in relation to some remarks 
made in the House before that time by Mr. rigg, a Member from 
Kentucky, which puper was received by ihe Speaker and laid before tho 
House without knowledge of its contents. was not such a communication 
as ougat to have been received snd presented to the House; that the 
same withheld from the Journal and flies of the House and the origi- 
nal be returned to the writer.” (See Congressional Globe, 3d sess. 27th 


p. 101.) 
corr idis Mr. Medill, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, addressed the 
following communicstion to the House of Representatives: 


“To the honorable the House of Representatives of the United States: 


“ During the debate which took place in the House of Representati 
on an amendment made the Senate to the civil and diplomatic 
allowing to David Taylor the sum of 512.800 for a certain reservation 
claimed by him under the treaties of 1817 and 1835 with the Cherokees, 
a reparte in the National Intelligencer of this morning, I find the fol- 

viz: 


„Mr. Clingman supported the claim and took occasion to warn the 
committee against any 9 which might have been made to it 
Mr. Medill, the Commissiener of Indian Affairs, who. he understood, 
had endeavored to prejudice the claim because the agents of the claimant 
peremptory refused to make an allowance for his favoring the claim. 

r. C. denounced the Indian Bureau as thoroughly corrupt. He had 
been credibly informed that the books in that burean had be altered 
and falsifi for corrupt purposes (though this, be believed, had been 
done during the incumbency of Mr. Crawford, the predecessor of the 

resent commissioner). He had no confiience in Mr. Medill, nor would 
belleve any statement he should make. An application had been 

made to the department to have the books taken out of his office and 

deposited in some place where they would be safe from alterations.’ 


ves 
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It is seldom that a public officer is justified in noticing attacks of 
this kind, but the above charges are of so grave and specific a character 
and so seriously reflect not only upon myself, personally and omaan; 
but upon the administration of the whole of that branch of the publie 
service intrusted to my charge that a different course on this 
seems to be called for.” 

The House on the same day it was read adopted the following resolu- 

n: 


on 


“ Resolved, That the communication of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs be returned to that officer, and that he be informed that this 
House considers the language thereof as offensive and indecorous.” 

This appears in a report of the second session of the Thirtieth Con- 
gress, date August 12, 1848. page 1070 of the Congressional Globe. 

On the 3d da of February, 1865, the Senate adopted a resolution 
requesting the retary of the Navy for certain information. In 
answer to the resolution the Secretary of the Navy transmitted a letter 
from the Assistant Secretary of the nag in which the Assistant Secre- 
tary undertook to reply to a speech that had before that time been made 
by Senator Hale on the floor of the Senate. This communication from 
the Secretary of the Navy was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the Senate for its consideration. On March 4, 1865, the com- 
mittee reported as follows: 

“The only information that the Secretary was instructed to give was 
in relation to the phe oad matters mentioned in the resolution. What 
may have been said by Senators, while it was under consideration, was 
not submitted to him either for approval or censure, nor was he called 
upon or authorized to vindicate himself or any person in his depart- 
ment from allegations made or supposed to have been made in the Sen- 
ate. However, the person supposing himself assailed is not without re- 
dress; he may appeal to the public judgment through the press or 
request the Senate to constitute a committee of inquiry as to the truth 
of the charges; but there exists no right in an officer of the Govern- 
ment, in answer to specific inquiries, to comment on the debates of the 
body nor to vindicate his conduct, either individually or officially, in 
any matters not called for in the inquiries of the Senate. If difer- 
ences exist between any member of the Senate and a citizen not a 
member, it is not the proper province of the Sf to settle them. Their 
duties are limited to matters proper for legislation or to such as refer 
to the pore good and require investigation. 

“With these views it is the opinion of your committee that the letter 
of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, as accompanying the communi- 
cation of the Secretary, should not have been sent to the Senate by the 
latter officer : 

“1. Because the first part of it does not profess to relate to the Senate 
resolution but to be in response to the allegations of Hon. John P. Hale 
against the writer. 

“2, Because the remainder of it merely gives a history of his conduct 
in attempting to relieve the garrison of Fort Sumter in 1861, an attempt 
worthy of praise, but which has not the most remote connection with a 
single inquiry embraced by the resolution. 
tt “The committee therefore recommend the adoption of this resolu- 

on: 

„ Resolved, That the letter to the Secretary of the Navy from the 
Assistant Secretary should not have been communicated in answer to 
the Senate resolution of February 3, 1865, and that the Secretary of the 
Senate be directed to return the same to the Secretary of the Navy.’” 

The resolution was adopted and the communication returned to the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

These proceedings are reported in the second session of the Thirty- 
eighth Congress on page 1365 of the Congressjonal Globe. 

The House likewlse refused to receive a message of Mr. Roosevelt, then 
President of the United States, in which there were statements calcu- 
sate — reflect upon Members of Congress, and adopted the following 
resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the House in the exercise of its constitutional pre- 
rogatives declines to consider any communication from any source which 
is not in its own judgment respectful ; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That the special committee and the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union be discharged from any con- 
sideration of so much of the President’s annual message as relates to the 
Secret Service and is above set forth, and that the said portion of the 
message be laid on the table.” 

The language contained in the communication to the Postmaster 
General and attributed to the chairman of the Committee on Public 
Information is, in the opinion of the committee, impertinent and not 
respectful. In the language of the report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary in the Hale case, “there exists no right in an employee of 
the Government in answer to specific inquiries to comment on the de- 
bates of the body nor to vindicate his conduct, either individually or 
officially, in any matters not called for in the inquiries.” 

With these views it is the opinion of this committee that the letter 
of the chairman of the Committee on Public Information should not be 
received by the House. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House is hereby directed to respect- 
fully return the communication containing ‘the same to the Postmaster 
General, 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that the 
report is unanimous and full, and the members of the committee 
are desirous this morning not to interfere with the present con- 
sideration of the naval appropriation bill, unless some member 
of the special committee wants to be heard, I want to move the 
previous question on the adoption of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
moves the previous question on the resolution. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will permit, I notice a slight typographical error in the reading 
by the Clerk of a citation, and inasmuch as the Members muy 
want to look at this some time, I want to call the attention of 
the Clerk to it. The Congressional Globe citation was given as 
on page 1070. That citation, as I recall distinctly, is page 1170. 
I have just sent for the Globe to verify that, but I am certain 
that is correct. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If it is an error, it can be corrected. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that if it turns out to be an 
error it may be corrected by the Clerk. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I move the previous question on the adoption 
of the report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adoption 
of the report. 

The question was taken, and the report was unanimously 
adopted. 

SABOTAGE, 


Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, in addressing the 
House last Monday on the so-called sabotage bill reference was 
made to a letter from the Attorney General of the United States. 
This letter sought, among other things, to justify the Department 
of Justice upon its conduct in handling cases of sabotage, sedi- 
tion, and other acts of disloyalty. The letter was quite lengthy, 
and was given by the Department of Justice to the press, and 
at my request was also inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The Attorney General contended mainly that the fault dil 
not lie with the Department of Justice, but rather that it was 
handicapped by reason of needed legislation. I have a letter 
from the American Defense Society, which has among its officers 
and upon its board of trustees some of the most prominent 
people in the country and has as its honorary president z 
former President of the United States, Theodore Roosevelt; und 
in this letter a pointed criticism is made of some statements of 
the Attorney General, and several of them are challenged. ‘The 
subject matter is of such vast interest and importance to the 
American people that the country should know what this letter 
contains. I therefore ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks so that that letter may be incorporated in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Itrcoxy 
in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

AMERICAN DEFENSE Society, IX c., 
New York, April Ez, 1918. 
Hon. GILBERT A. CURRIE, 
House of Representatires, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: The public press contains to-day what purports to be the 
full text of a letter to yourself from the Attorney General of the United 
States, in answer to a letter of yours to the Department of Justice under 
date of the 2d instant. The 58 General's letter, treated at large, 
appears to be a defense of the procedure during war of the Department 
of Justice in the performance of its duties and a plea for further legis- 
lation. You will, of course, not misunderstand this letter as opposing 
in any wise any legislation aimed at the suppression of treason, sedi- 
tion, insurrection, or disloyalty in any form. On the contrary, this 
society has unqualifiedly taken the tion that whatever legislation 
may be necessary to strengthen the hands of the Government in rela- 
tion to ail such matters should be panes with the utmost promptness. 
The particular statutes which may proposed to Congress for its con- 
sideration and action must, of course, be scrutinized, lest through the 
language employed and the detailed recital of rticular acts (which is 
always an error in all criminal legislation) they should be capable of 
some other appa than their intended loyal purpose; lest they 
be made a vehicle 8 lest they be deturned from the de- 

e defense of some Governmental underling ; lest 


The obj 
openly to criticize certain of th 
referred to; and since full pons 
requested that equal bli 
a strong feeling exi. 


has been given to that letter, it is 
The letter says that if 


authorities (meanin are dealing too leni- 
with sples an é United States, that 
feeling is mainly caused by the lack of Federal statutes. This Is error. 
The general public feeling which the letter recognizes as existing has 
been caused In part by the action which has been taken and in part by 
lack of action the Department of Justice. The letter is also in 
error in saying t the partment of Justice has donee A rose- 
cuted every case of enemy activity of which it bas acquired informa- 
tion, for the phrase vigorously prosecuted implies an attempt to enforce 
the full vigor of existing law, and, so far as known, there have been 
no prosecutions under the constitutional provision and the Federal 
statute defining treason, except in the cases of the prosecution of the 
editors of a German newspaper for editorial articles and an apparue 
unwarranted prosecution here in New York, both of which cases fail 
through the court declining to send them to the jury on the ground 
that the proofs were not sufficient to constitute the crime charged. 
Action intended to impede and pro tanto N the raising of 
armies to defend the land are acts of treason if done by one who, for 
any reason whatsoever, desires that the enemy should 
question whether such desire be or be not present on 
given individual is a question for the jury. So, also, acts done with 
the intent to diminish the warlike resources of the land—blowing u 
munition factories, destroying vessels or food supplies—though in su 


entl 


revail, and the 
he part of the 
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cases the intent with which the act was done and the desire that the 
enemy should prevail practically demonstrate themselves by the mere 
commission of the art. The department has not prosecuted for treason, 
though the whole world 8 or wrongly) estimates that treason 
has been committed here abundantly. Continuing, the letter says: The 
stories that dangerous sples have been. paroled by this department from 
internment camps are upqualifedly false in every particular.” This is 
not ingenuous, So far as known no responsible statement to that effect 
has been made. Statement, however, has been made that dangerous 
allen enemies have been paroled from internment camps, and this is net 


enied, 

It will be noted that in that ragraph of the letter there is a 
„Juggling of the two phrases. rst. it Is denied that “spies” have 
been paroled, and the letter then states that “as rapidly as really dan- 
gerous allen enemies have come to the attention of Government officers 
they have been 9 and interned.“ The impression created on 
the mind of the hasty reader is that statements made as to the release 
from internment of dangerous allen enemies” have been false, whereas. 
in fact those statements are really not denied. Under pub clamor 
those powerful “ dangerous anemy aliens” who were released have now 
been reinterned. But that was only bronght about by great and pub- 
Hely express: d criticism and disapproval of the acts of the department 


in that respect. 

The letter also = licy the action by the 
department in intern ng enemy aliens has also n done, so far as pos- 
sidie. without publicity. 

It this be true, it is a vo mistake of policy, Internment of a 
“dangerous alien enemy (to adopt the Attorney General's erroneous 
Timitation) can bhavé but two objects—to restrain the individual's activi- 
ties and to deter others—for if internment be only for “ dangerous ” 
alien enemies, it falls within the category of punishment, and those are 
the recognized reasons for all nishment; are, indeed, its only justt- 
fication. Why, tben, sheuld the mistaken licy be pursued of sup- 
pressing publicity as to such internments? he mistake is such an one 
us to raise a doubt of the equipment of the department to perform its 
functions. It is time that an official statement be made detailing the 
total number of dangerous enemy aliens who have been interned; the 
total number of those who hare at any time been released; the total 
number of those who baving been released have been reinterned; the 
total number of those who have been a second time released ; and the 
total number of those whe are now in the Internment camps. 

Similar criticisms apply to the succeeding phrase of the letter: “It ts 
stated that on the night of the declaration of war ali the German agents 
then known to ft (the department) were immediately transferred to war 
ee ee ae number of enemies for obvious reasons being kept 
secre’ 


The only obvious reason for such suppression would he that so few 
German agents were known to the department that it would be an en- 
couragement to the others to continue if the facts were made public. 

Later in the letter it is said that the department bas carried out 
successfully a registration of all male German alien enemies.” Without 
1 to vouch for the number, your attention is called to the 
fact that it has been repeatedly ly stated b; 9 press that 
in the eity of New York from 29.600 to 32. male German allen 
enemies remain to-duy unregistered. 

The letter also contains the following phrase “there {s as yet no 
Federal statute except the treason statute (which is unworkable for this 
purpose) under which the Government can prosecute men who attempt 


that “as a matter of 


to destroy factories. munitions. and other stores m for our 
armies.” No reason is given to sustain the pr ition that the treason 
statute ts unworkable tor the pu of hing these who attempt to 


destroy factories. munitions. a stores necessary for the Army, and 
the bald statement in this respect is not correct. treason statute 
applies, and since the 8 provided by the treason statute is 
left to the discretion of the court, to be pisans at from 10 years im- 
ronment and $10,000 fine up to death, there ts reason why the 
ason statute should be enforced. There would appear to be a fear 
lest a jury having convicted, the court would in seme ease or cases 
assess the penalty at death If so, it represents @ curious frame of 
mind where the officers of the law fall to recognize that the destruction 
of munition factories will cause the loss of the lives of loyal American 
citizens on the battle field, or If they do recognize this fact hesitate to 
attempt to prevent such destruction by the condemning of some few 
“traitors” to death. The human weakness, that what ls unseen or not 
right at hand can not be visualized, would seem to be here apparent. 
The indirect eff-ct—the death of loyal American soldiers on the battle 
field—dees not impress the mind sufficiently to prevent its shrinking in 
horror from the idea of inflicting the death penalty on the person who 
has. treacherously caused the deaths of the soldiers, As has been 
recently said in the public prints, “It is impossible to say that John 
Smith was killed in France because of oo ae eg act in the 
United States, yet nevertheless the harvest of ition is reaped on the 
battle field.‘ he treason statute applies to all these cases, As to the 
demand for further legisiation, It be noted that so far as treason- 
able facts are recited therein, the effect of such legislation is that on 
the passage of statutes which recite treasonable acts and then award for 
them penalties exciuding any possibility of the application of the death 
penaity. individuals committing treason will be prosecuted not under the 
treason statute but under the statute the particuiar offense. 
If convicted they will be condemned to terms of imprisonment and after 
peace is declared these murderers may at least rensonab 
released. The letter near its close states that “the F 
ment is impotent to 8 industrial treason.” That statement 
should be tmmediatel, uted. It is quite incorrect. That it should 
be publicly proclaimed is not to be commenried tf it were correct. Ap- 
ring on the authority of its source it calls for a clear statement of 
ts not only being Incorrect but also of how it comes to appear. A 
virile department does not need the reinforcement of statutes reciting 
specific acts as vonstitut! erimes, where such acts fall within the 
definition of an already exixting class. These would appear 
to be the reasons tor the ap ranee of that unwarranted statement. 
The complaint of the United States of America the Depart- 
ment of Justice is that it seems to be inherently weak. 
Yours, respectfully, 


AMERICAN DEFENSE SOCIETY, 
By Cras. Stwwart Davison, 
Member, Board of Trustere. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague, Mr. Sumnens, be excused indefinitely, on account 
of illness in his family. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tleman's request? 
There was no objection. 


Is there objection to the gen- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the pending naval appro- 
priation. bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Mississippi rise? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp by printing, at the request of the peti- 
tloners. a petition relating to second-class mail matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks. in the RECORD 
by printing a petition concerning second-class mail matter. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. TI object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts objects. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into. Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further considerstion of the bill H. R. 10854, the 
naval appropriation bill. l 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crisp] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself inte the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union fer the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10854, the naval appropriation bill, 
with Mr. Crisp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is tn Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 10854. making appropriations for the naval 
service for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1919. and for other 
purposes. The Clerk will proceed with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, before that is done I want to 
offer an amendment following line 17 on page 38. It is a com- 
mittee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 38, after line 17, Insert: 

“(a) That the word person!“ as used In phs (b), (e), next 
hereafter shail tnclude any Individual, trustee „ association, com- 
pany. or corporation. The word ship! shall include any boat, vessei, 
submarine, or any form of aircraft, and the parts thereof. The werds 
war material’ shall include arms, armament, ammunition, stores. 
supplies, and equipment fer ships and airplanes, and everythin; 
required for or in connection with the prod on thereof. The wor 
* factory” shall include any factory, workshop, engine works, buildin 
used for manufacture, assembling, construction, or any process, and - 
any shipyard or dock 5 The words United States’ shail include 
the Canal Zone and all territory and waters, continenta! and insular, 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, 

“tb) The President is hereby authorized and empowered, within the 
limits of the amounts appropriated therefor: 

“First. To place an order with any person for such ships er war 
material as the necessit'es of the Government, to be determined by the 
President, may require and which are of the nature, kind, and quantity 
usually produced or capable of being produced by such person. Com- 
Pliance with all such orders shall be obligatory on any 
whom such order ts given, and such order take 
By other orders —— contracts 5 placed wit 

any rson owning, ng. or operating any factory equipped for 
the batid'ng or 5 of ships or war material for the asp shall 
refuse or fail to give te the United States such preference in the 
execution of such an order, or shall refuse to build, supply, — 
or manufacture the kind. quantity, or quality of ships or war materi 

rdered at such reasonabie ce as shall be determined by the 
President. the President may ta immediate on of any fac 
tory of such person, or of any part thereof without taking possession 
of the entire factory, and may use the same at such times and in 
such manner. as he may consider necessary or expedient. 

“Second. Within the limit of the amounts appropriated therefor, 
to modify or cancel any existing contract for the building, productio: 
or purchase of ships or war material; and if any contractor sha} 
refuse or fail to comply with the contract as so modified, the President 
may take immedinte possession. of any fartory of such contractor, or 
any part thereof without taking possession of the entire factory, and 
may use the same at such times and in such manner as he may cen- 
sider necessary or expedient. 

“Third. To require the owner or ocenpler of any 8 in which 

ma e 


5 —— therefor, 
to deliver such output or pas thereof in such quantities and at surh 
be specified 
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“That all authority granted to the President herein or by him 
delegated shall cease six months after a final treaty of peace shall be 
proclaimed between this Government and the German Empire. 

“(d) That whenever the United States shall Tancel or modify any 
contract, make use of, assume, occupy, requisition, or take over any 
factory or part thereof, or any ships or war material, in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph (o); it shall make just compensation 
therefor, to be determined by the President, and if the amount thereof 
so determined by the President is unsatisfactory to the person entitled 
to receive the same, such oa shall be paid 50 per cent of the 
amount so determined by the President and shall be entitled to sue 
the United States to recover such further sum as added to said 50 per 
cent shall make up such amount as will be just compensation there- 
for, in the manner provided for by section 24, paragraph 20, and 
section 145 of the Judicial Code.” 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania re- 
serves a point of order. The gentleman from Tennessee is 
recognized. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, this is a committee amendment 
and is identical with what I think is existing law. In the act 
of March 8, 1917, the naval appropriation bill, this legislation 
was enacted, but there was this provision, that in time of war 
or of national emergency arising prior to March 1, 1918, to be 
determined by the President by proclamation, the President is 
hereby authorized and empowered, in addition to all other ex- 
isting provisions of law, to do certain things, which is just the 
very language used there. Novw, there was this amendment that 
was put on, that all authority granted to the President in this 
paragraph to be exercised in time of national emergency shall 
cease on March 1, 1918. 

Mr. BUTLER. ‘That is what is known as the Lenroot amend- 
ment? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is the Lenroot amendment. 

Mr, BUTLER. Perhaps I may be able to avoid the necessity 
of asking for a long explanation, if the gentleman will tell me 
just wherein the change is to be made. 

Mr. PADGETT. That will take only a moment. It says 
here in time of war or national emergency arising prior to 
March 1, 1918. 

Now, that language is changed so it says the President is au- 
thorized to do these things. The language is identical. Then 
this part of it here, that all authority granted to the President 
in this paragraph be exercised in time of national emergency 
shall cease on March 1, 1918, is stricken out, and in lieu of it 
is inserted that all authority granted herein shall cease within 
six months after the termination of the war. The other is the 
identical language. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is the only change proposed? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is withdrawn. The 
question is on the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment, giving the President authority to take over the 
Cape May air-station site without having to wait for the pur- 
chase of it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is this offered as an amendment to the former 
amendment, or is it a separate paragraph on a separate subject 
entirely? : 

Mr. PADGETT. This is a separate paragraph, following the 
other. It is an amendment to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment to follow the amendment just adopted : “ That 
the act e October 6, 1917, to provide for the acquisition of 


an air-station site for the United States Navy at Cape May, N. J., be, 
= = same is hereby, amended by adding the following at the end 
ereof : 

“And provided further, That in the event the Secretary of the Navy 
is unable to satisfactorily consummate the negotiations for the purchase 
thereof under the provisions of said act approved October 6, 1917, the 
President is hereby authorized and empowered to take over for and in 
behalf of the United States the immediate 333 of and title to 
such land, including all easements, rights of way, riparian and other 
rights appurtenant or appertaining thereto deemed by him to be neces- 
sary for the purposes aforesaid, and to make compensation therefor 
under the terms and provisions of the legislation contained in this act: 
and the appropriation of $150,000 3 in said act approved 
October 6. 1917, or so much thereof as mar be necessary is hereby 
made available for the yment of compensation for said property so 
taken over by the President.“ 


Mr. BUTLER. I reserve a point of order on that amendment. 

Mr. PADGETT. It is a committee amendment and was 
unanimous. On October 6 last an act was passed authorizing 
the Secretary of the Navy to purchase certain land at Cape 
May, N. J., and an appropriation was made of $150,000 to pay 
foc it under the purchase. The Secretary of the Navy has not 
been able to negotiate a satisfactory purchase, believing that 
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the owners are asking more for the land than it is worth. Not 
being able satisfactorily to arrange a purchase, this-is simply 
to give the President power to take it over for the United States 
under the same provision that Congress has passed time and 
again, and as we have just adopted in this bill, and pay for it 
out of the appropriation that was made for its purchase. That 
is all the amendment does. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr, Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question: Has the chairman any fur- 
ther amendment to offer to this amendment? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. 

Mr. BUTLER. This amendment will stand alone so far as 
the chairman is concerned? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me see if I am right. This is purely 
legislation and would be out of order if any one made the point 
of order. If it should remain in the bill, it might be amended 
by another amendment out of order, might it not? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair ordinarily would not cross a 
bridge until he gets to it, but if there is a proposition in an 
appropriation bill which is out of order, and it is allowed to 
remain without the point of order being made against it, any 
germane amendment to that would be in order, but no affirma- 
tive new legislation would be in order upon it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I renew the reservation of the 
point of order. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, did we not give the Presi- 
dent in that bill power to condemn that land? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. That was the bill that authorized the 
purchase and made an appropriation of $150,000 for its pur- 
chase. The owners are asking more for it than it is thought to 
be worth, and, in order to get a fair price for it, this is simply 
to authorize the President to take it over in the event they can 
not arrange a satisfactory purchase. There is no additional 
money appropriated. It only authorizes the use of the $150,000 
appropriated for its purchase for the payment for it under this 
condemnation. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, I trust no one will object 
to this amendment. It is my impression that when we gave 
the right to purchase that land we also gave the right to con- 
demn it in case they would not arrange upon a price. I trust 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu] will not make 
the point of order. It is necessary legislation. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? I think we have a general law which provides for 
the condemnation of property. 

Mr. PADGETT. No. 

Mr. FOSS. Where they can not come to a reasonable price 
agreement. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know of any such general law. 
The law generally authorizes the President to take certain 
things “herein” or “hereby” authorized, or limitations of 
that kind. 

Mr. FOSS. I may be mistaken, but I thought we had a gen- 
eral law upon the subject. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Does the amendment simply proceed to exercise 
the principle of eminent domain? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is all. 

Mr. FESS. So that the owner will get what is a reasonable 
price for his property under the condemnation proceedings? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is not a condemnation. 

Mr. FESS. It operates in the same way. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. It is simply giving the President 
power to condemn it under the legislation we have euneted 
time and again, and pay for it out of the appropriation that 
was made for its purchase. 

Mr. FESS. In the gentleman’s opinion, would the Govern- 
ment suffer if this proceeding could not be consummated? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. It was represented at the time as 
being a very urgent and necessary matter, and the Congress 
passed it with that idea and for that purpose. It was then un- 
derstood that we should purchase, but after Congress authorized 
the purchase of it, the owner wanted to raise the price, and this 
is simply to authorize the President to take it over and pay for 
it as we have done in other things, and make available the money 
that was appropriated for its purchase to pay for it under the 
condemnation, 

Mr. FESS. Then the gentleman's opinion is that when the 
owner understood that the Goyernment needed it and was ready 
to buy it he simply put his price up? 

Mr. PADGETT. Les. 
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Mr. FESS. 
ceeding. 

Mr. PADGETT. The Secretary says that he can not get a 
reasonable purchase price. k 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? . 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I would like to inquire of the 
chairman whether or not the Government is now occupying this 
land under lease? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think so; that is my recollection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. And whether or not we have a 
good many thousand dollars of investment there? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not remember the amount, but there 
was some investment put there. We had that matter up under 
discussion in October. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. So that it becomes necessary to 
purchase this at a reasonable figure, or else lose the investment 
the Government already has? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; and the Government needs it. This is 
simply allowing the Government to take it over under con- 
den.nation, because the owners will not offer it at a reasonable 
price. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. This permits the President to pay to the owners 
75 per centum of what is thought to be a reasonable price? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; and allows the owner to go into court 
and sue for whatever he may think is the balance due of the 
purchase price. 

Mr. WALSH. And the $150,000 which is appropriated, as 
carried in the amendment. of course, does not limit the total 
price of the property to that sum? 

Mr. PADGETT. It does not, and Congress has no authority 
to limit it; it could not limit it. 

Mr. WALSH. What I mean is the gentleman does not mean 
to contend that, because the people who own the property want 
more than the Government is willing to pay, if this amendment 
is adopted, the amount which the owners will eventually get 
will not be in excess of the sum carried in the amendment? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not at all; because the Congress has not 
the power to do that. The owner has the right to go into court 
and have his property valued. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not this the same property that was stated 
here in discussion of the amendment or the bill providing for 
its purchase that it was thought that arrangements had been 
made for its purchase at a price agreed upon? 

Mr. PADGETT. It was understood and represented to us 
that it could be purchased within the $150,000. 

Mr. WALSH. And the increase in what the owners want, of 
course, is not due to any fault on the part of the Government? 

Mr. PADGETT. None of which I know. 

Mr, WALSH. It is simply 

Mr. PADGETT. 
think that the Government needs a thing and has arranged to 
get it and it is like improving armed live stock by running a 
mogul engine over one of them. 

Mr. BROWNING. I will state to the gentleman there were 
two owners at that time, but since we have made the agreement 
for $150,000 it has passed back to the original owner, and it is 
the original owner now that is holding us up. 

Mr. TALBOTT. And he has the idea that the whole $150,000 
was appropriated to buy the land. 

Mr. WALSH. He is apparently stricken with the profiteer- 
ing fever in its most fatal form. I am going to withdraw the 
point of order, and I hope this matter will be pressed to its 
speedy conclusion under condemnation proceedings. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman withdraws the point of 
order. $ 

The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert as a new paragraph after the word “department,” line 17, 
page 8S, “hereafter when dismissed from the service every enlisted 
man in the Navy shall be given an honorable discharge, except in cases 
where punishment has been inflicted by order of a court-martial.” 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is the gentleman going to make a point of 
order against it? I think this ought to be given consideration. 

Mr. PADGETT. For instance, it says that every man shall 
be given an honorable discharge. 
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I should think we will be justified in this pro- 


I think it is one of those cases where they. 


Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. There are honorable discharges and there 
are ordinary discharges. A man may not be entitled to an 
honorable discharge, but might be entitled to an ordinary dis- 
charge or a good discharge, or maybe a bad discharge. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Or to a discharge as being 
undesirable. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentieman from Tennessee will 
reserve the point of order for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will reserve the point of order for discus- 
sion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, 
minutes. — 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the introduc- 
tion of this amendment, which I concede to be subject. to the 
point of order under the rule, is that recently there has come to 
my attention action on the part of the Navy Department which 
is unjustified by one man as against another, and especially 
unjustified by the Government against one of its citizens, and 
particularly unjustified by the Government against any man 
who is enlisted in its service to defend the flag. In the case of 
a young man named Kennedy, whose mother lives at 58 East 
Thirty-sixth Place, Chicago, a widow, by the way, whose only 
support was this son, this boy was discharged from the Navy 
after having given considerable of his time to the service of 
his country in trips across the water into the war zone, and 
his discharge was entitled a discharge of inaptitude. Now, 
I do not know what they mean by inaptitude,“ except that 
a man may not be able to function in connection with the work 
he is called upon to discharge. The fact that he is not able to 
function on account of ill health or for some other reasons 
ought not, in my judgment, to justify the Navy Department in 
discharging him from the service and turning him loose upon 
the streets, as if he had no country. In the case of this particu- 
lar boy, he was ill and needed medical service, and I appealed 
to Admiral Benson, who is in command of the Bureau of Nayi- 
gation 

Mr. PADGETT. Naval Operations. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, Naval Operations; and I asked for his 
admission to a hospital, at the request of his mother, and I 
was told that because he was discharged for inaptitude he was 
not eligible for admission to the hospital. Now, I think that is 
inhumane on the part of the Government. The boy is still 
sick, sick almost unto death. He was left to find his way back 
from the port of discharge as best he knew how. 

No one in the Government paid any attention to the fact that 
he was sick. No one gave any consideration to the fact that 
he was the son of a widowed mother. No one paid any atten- 
tion to the fact that he had volunteered to serve his country 
and that in the service of the country he had lost his health, and 
because he lost his health the man in command of the ship, who 
gave no consideration whatever to the boy from a humanitarian 
side of the case, turned him loose to die, if need be, without 
friends a thousand miles away from home, and the purpose of 
the introduction of this amendment to this bill at this time is 
further to emphasize my objection to the attitude of the com- 
manders of American ships of the Navy toward the men. The 
time has come when every American should insist that the 
American boy who offers his life to his country should be 
treated as an American and not as an outcast. [Applause.] 

Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will yield. 

Mr. VENABLE. The gentleman stated this boy was dis- 
charged because of inaptitude? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what they said; I do not-know. 

Mr. VENABLE. Has the gentleman any information or has 
he sought to get any information as to what this inaptitude is? 
Mr. MADDEN. No; except that he was nervous and could 
not function, which was caused entirely from his sickness, as 1 
learned from his mother, and because a man happens to be sick 

and could not function—— ' 

Mr. VENABLE. Has the gentleman taken—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Wait a minute until I answer this question. 
There is no reason why the Government should turn him adrift. 
He would function if he could. He committed no crime. He is 
an honest boy. He has a clean record. His moral character is 
as high as that of any other boy in America. I protest against 
this kind of treatment toward the boys of America who enlist 
in the Navy. 

Mr. SLAYDEN and Mr. VENABLE rose. 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. VENABLE. Has the gentleman inquired of th^ Navy 
Department as to what they have to say about it? 


I would like to have five 
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Mr. MADDEN. Yes. That is why I am talking. I can get 
no satisfaction there. They say he is not eligible to admission 
to a hospital because the charge against him is inaptitude. 

Mr. VENABLE. Does the gentleman say that was all they 
had to say about it? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. They said he was sick and could not 
function, and because he was sick and could not function they 
turned him adrift and did not consider him as worth anything 
but driftwood. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
much interested in the remarks just made by the gentleman from 
Illinois IMr. Mappen] and was also interested in his statement 
made yesterday, which will be found on pages 5347 and 5348 
of the Recorp, and the statement in which the chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs offered to investigate and look 
after these cases. 

I desire to call the attention of Members to a distressing case 
of a discharged boy. I ask you to put yourselves in the posi- 
tion of an 18-year-old boy discharged from a ship 4,000 miles 
away from home, without a cent, without car fare, without 
proper clothing, The discharge papers given in this case state 
that he is discharged for undesirability. His letter is dated 
June, 1917, and soon after that I inquired into his case at the 
department, have continued to Inquire, and am still waiting 
for information. I read: 


PENSACOLA Rep Cross ron ARMY AND NAVY, 
Pensa » Fla., June 30, 1917. 


Dran MornER: I drop you a line to tell you 1 am in the Navy no 
longer. I was given an undesirable discharge for some reason, which 
they will not tell me. They put me on shore without a cent and did 
not give me car fare. I had been doing as I was told, and was obeyin, 
all orders the best I knew how. There were eight of us, and none = 
us knew why we were 7 discharged. I will work here to Eft 
cnough money to take me to New Orleans, and from there I shall s 
on a 9 to San Francisco, and will try to work my way to Port- 


anl home. 
tz lots of love, Gro. MEDLOCK., 


Now, that boy was left as a tramp 4,000 miles away from 
home, 18 years old, without a car ticket. Let me tell you a 
little more about it. When I received the letter of protest I 
sent a letter down to the Personnel Division of the Navy and 
received a form letter, to which had been added the words that 
this bey was discharged because he was “undesirable and 
dirty.” That is what gave him the undesirable discharge— 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Then he was not sick? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The statement was that he 
was discharged because he was “undesirable and dirty.” I 
was ashamed to send that letter to the boy’s mother, who has 
another bey now in Uncle Sam's service. I went down per- 
sonally to the department, and I am glad to say, for the honor 
of the department, that they all denied responsibility for that 
letter. The officer signing it said he did not read it. An 
investigation of the use of the word “ dirty“ showed that this 
boy had been sent all the way down the Pacifie coast, through 
the Panama Canal, and up to Pensacola; that he had devel- 
oped an extreme case of dysentery, in consequence of which he 
had lost 40 pounds. He was unable to keep his clothes clean, 

I do not want to make any charges against any commander in 
this time of distress, but such cases must not be. I have a 
letter here, under date of September 24, from Capt. Senn, 
Acting Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, as follows: 

Navy 9 BUREAU or NAVIGATION, 
shington, September 2}, 1917. 
Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, M. C. 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr Jonxsox: I have received your letter of tember 19, 
3 referring further to the discharge as undesirable of George C. 

fediock. 

In the stress of current work It was not noted that the egy ree reg 
officer of the has not made re me ae to the bureau's inquiry in 
connection with the discharge of M and certain others. The 
has been engaged in very important work, and it may be 
possible that the commanding officer has had no 3 to Sae 
the full investigation on the report uested by the bureau. 

I believe it was stated when you called in person at the bureau that 
it was evident th» commanding officer had erred, and when the bureau 
leurned of all the facts it did the best it could under the circumstances 
iu 3 to find Medinck in New Orleans with a view to his re- 
enlistment and transfer to the west coast with a view to — him 
near his home. As you may recall, however, Medlock had already left 
New Orteans. 

You ask in thera communication if it will be necessary to secure certif- 
cates aon p ysicians as to his condition. bureau sees no good 
which coul as the fact 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 


result from securing evidence of this kind, as 


remains he was discharged, and physicians’ statements would — no good 
unless possibly the parents have in mind a claim for pensi which 
should, however, be addressed to the Commissioner of P. ons at 
Washington, D. 


As soon as the report Is received from the commanding officer of the 
‘ou will be — mati 

ery respectful TuHos. J. SEXX 
Septata, "United States Navy, Acting Chief of erota: 

They admit a mistake, but the correction is slow in forth- 
coming. A little later I was asked to take no further steps, and 
as soon as the bureau was able to communicate with the com- 
manding officer I was promised that I would be informed. I 
then took no steps until in March of this year, when I calied 
attention to the matter, and I addressed a letter to the Secretary 
of the Navy, to which I have had no reply as yet: I feel justified 
in calling upon the distinguished chairman of this committee 
and all the members of the committee to insist on finding out 
it the United States proposes, at the very time it hangs posters 
on billboards all over the country appealing to the boys to join 
the Navy, through the failure of action on the part of its 
Congress, its House of Representatives and its Senate, to permit 
officers to set boys ashore, either because they are undesiralie 
or for any other reason for discharge except crime, and leuve 
them as tramps far away from home. It is unjust. 

Mr. MADDEN. And especially when they are sick. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; especially when they 
are sick. This boy when he got home had lost 70 pounds. We 
found him through the aid of the police of New Orleans and took 
him home as a sick boy, and he is now anxious to enlist again in 
the Navy. 

Now, I appeal to Members of this House that that can not go 
on. If an amendment to the law is needed, we should have it, 
or a special law, perhaps. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. In the case of the boy I referred to, I begged 
them to admit him to a hospital for treatment, and they said 
he was not admissible because he had an inaptitude discharge. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; and in addition to in- 
humanity of the act, I submit that it was unfair to the com- 
munity at Pensacola to turn these boys loose—seven or eight 
penniless boys—as tramps, and start them possibly on careers 
as tramps or hoboes or even I. W. W.’s. It is not fair to the 
community. It is an outrage against patriotic boys who in good 
faith joined the Navy in order to serve their country. [Ap- 
plause, } 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired, 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I know nothing whatever of 
the merits of these matters or the demerits of them. Yesterday, 
when the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] was address- 
ing the House, I tried as earnestly as I could and as politely as 
I knew how to ascertain from him such information as would 
enable me to investigate the matter. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, I have no complaint to make about 
the gentleman from Tennessee. I was not complaining about 
him, I was complaining about the Navy Department, and it was 
to them that I was addressing my remarks. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. This morning I went to see Admiral 
Benson, Chief of Operations, and I called attention to the 
statement in the Recorp of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen]. The admiral said to me that he could not understand 
why there should be any such treatment or how such a thing as 
that had happened; that if it had happened it was wrong; and 
that it would be taken up for investigation, and if the officers 
had violated their duty they would be called to account. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield to me for one more 
interruption? 

Mr. PADGETT. In just a moment. The law provides that 
upon discharge a man shall be given a ticket to the place of 
7 enlistment, and they also furnish him a civilian suit of 
clothes; and the admiral stated that he did not know anything 
about this, but that he would have it fully and thoroughly 
investigated, and stated that the letter of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen] with the papers had been forwarded for 
the purpose of getting the facts, and that he would report as 
soon as he could get them. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say to the gentleman that there 
have been two sets of letters sent to the department, but only 
one reply; and if they are so solicitous about doing the right 
thing, why did they not do it, when I called their attention to 
the facts, instead of waiting for the chairman of the Naval 
Committee? 
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Mr. PADGETT. They had already sent the gentleman's letter 
on for investigation, and stated that they could not show me 
the papers this morning because they had sent them on to the 
place to get reports as to the matter. R 

I knew nothing and heard nothing of the matter mentioned 
by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jonxsox] until he 
mentioned it to me this morning, and I said to him that I would 
try to do all I could to investigate the matter, and if there was 
any such practice or any such omission that it should be called 
to the attention of the department and proper redress made. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman allow me to say that they 
must have known the facts, because they answered the first 
letter which I wrote, saying that the boy was discharged for 
inaptitude, so that he could not be admitted to the hospital 
because of that character of discharge. 

Mr. PADGETT. He could not be admitted to the hospital, 
because a man who is not in the seryice can not be admitted; 
and whenever he was discharged from the service he lost that 
right, whether he had an honorable discharge, a dishonorable 
discharge, or any other kind of a discharge. He could not be 
admitted to the hospital after his discharge, because -the hos- 
pital is for the men in the service. That answers the question 
about not getting into the hospital. 

Mr. MADDEN. That was not the tenor of the answer that 
they made to me, however. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is it, that he was discharged, and 
therefore could not be admitted to the hospital. 

Mr. MADDEN. That he was discharged for inaptitude, and 
that made him ineligible. 

Mr. PADGETT. “Inaptitude” was the cause of his dis- 
charge. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I want it understood that I 
am making no assault upon the Navy or upon this committee, 
I do ask for an investigation. I ask that officers who are set- 
ting these boys ashore without money be punished. I have 
waited in the case of Medlock many months—as long as anyone 
could reasonably expect me to wait—in the hope of action by the 
Navy Department. The chairman says clothing is given to these 
boys discharged as undesirable. Well, this Medlock boy seems to 
have been given one shirt and a pair of overalls and set ashore. 

Mr. PADGETT. I know the gentleman stated that, and I want 
to Sa 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let me get this into the 
Record. This is the statement of the banker who sent the money 
to New Orleans from Kelso, Wash., for the purpose of finding 
him and paying his railroad fare on the rest of his long trip 
to the north Pacific coast. I read; 

Ketso State BANK, 
Kelso, Wash., July 17, 1917. 
Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON 
Washington, D.C.: z 


I bave your letter of July 12 in reference to the little Medlock boy. 
We have apparently located him and are wiring him funds and a ticket 
to come home from New Orleans. We will get the details from him 
promptly upon his return. It seems incomprehensible to us here that 
our Army and naval officers would take young boys like this into the 
Army or nare taing them away from their homes and as far away 
as Pensacola, Fla., is from Kelso, and then turn them loose on some petty 
excuse absolutely without even car fare to 857 to the city. This boy is 
a boy here. He writes that he obeyed all orders given him, was 
doing the best he could, and supposed he was giving complete satisfac- 
tion, and without any notice of any kind he and seven others were 
dumped ashore with a paper stating tbat they were undesirable and dis- 
charged from the Navy, having no money and no clothing. except, I 
believe, he said in his letter. an old shirt and pair of overalls, and 
turned loose. This community is very patriotic, and we have sent in 
the neighborhood of GO boys to the Army, Navy, and into the marines, 
and it bas been a great consolation to the parents to feel that they would 
be properly treated by their officers. * * 

Respectfully, yours, F. L. STEWART. 


Mr. Stewart also writes, under date of July 30, 1917, as 
follows: 


Apan referring to the matter of the dischar; Medlock, I 
am inclosing his disc e herewith, which he desires to baye returned 
to me for him. Medlock tells me that he obeyed all orders and did 
everything required of him; that he bathed three times a week and 
went swimming off the ship every Gay. kept his uniform and equipment 
in perfect order, and was up until the morning of June 30, so far as 
he knew, giving perfect satisfaction. At that time an officer picked 
him out from amongst other boys and ordered him to go to the ofice, 
and there were seven other boys picked out and given the same in- 
structions. At one office on the ship they were sent to another, and 
when they were sent through he were equipped with discharges like 
the one we are sending to you. he stripes were ripped off their uni- 
forms and they were put ashore without any money, even being told 
that they could not it their money. Little George himself, for in- 
stance, was drawing $34 per month, receiving same twice a month, and 
sending part of it back +o his parents, who are very poor. He tells us 
that every two weeks a board was put up where all could see it, show- 
ing exactly the amount due each one, and that he could draw it or 
leave it over to his credit, as he wished. In his case he generally 
drew his money and sent it home. He figures he has $17 coming to 
him, but the discharge shows that he owes the Government $383.46. 

I think I retect the sentiment of everyone in Kelso in saying that we 
would like to have the matter looked 
but the people want justice also. 


of Geor; 


UD. Patriotism is strong here, 


Mr. PADGETT. I do not know about the facts, but if any 
wrong has been done it ought to be corrected, and they said 
they would look into it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In March of this year I 
made a statement on the floor about this case, which was 
printed in several western daily newspapers, particularly in 
California, and I beg to say to the gentleman from Tennessee 
that that publication brought to me, from writers unknown to 
me, dozens of letters telling of other similar cases, showing 
that this practice has been going on. I wrote a personal letter 
to the Secretary of the Navy in March, to which there has been 
no reply, but 1 am sure one will be forthcoming. I know the 
Secretary to be a man with a great heart and a just man. If 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
can assist in straightening this out and in stopping the practice, 
even if he has to introduce and pass a special act, he will be 
doing justice to the boys of this country, to their parents, to 
the country, and for the honor and dignity of the Navy. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, Mr. Chairman, I insist on my point of 
order. : 

The CHAIRMAN. As the point of order is conceded, that 
disposes of the amendment. The point of order is sustained, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ordnance and ordnance stores: For procoring, producing, preserving, 
and handling ordnance material; for the armament of sh ps; for fuel, 
material, and labor to be used in the general work of the Ordnance 
5 geste WAL for furniture at naval ammunition depots, torpedo stations, 
and proving grounds; for necessary improvements at and maintenance 
of proving grounds, 5 factory, torpedo stations, gun factory, am- 
munition depots, and armor and projectile plant, and for target prac- 
tice; for the maintenance, repair, or operation of horse-drawn and 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, to be used only for officiai 

urposes at naval ammunition depots, naval proving grounds, and naval 
0 o stations, and for pay of chemists, clerical, drafting, inspection, 
and messenger service in navy yards, naval stations, and naval ammu- 
nition depots: Provided, That the sum to be paid out of this appropria- 
tion under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy for chemists, 
clerical, drafting, inspection, watchmen, and messenger service in navy 
yards, naval stations, and naval ammunition depots for the fiscal year 
sacing June 30, 1919, shall not exceed $2,950,000; in all, $24,194,045 : 
Provided, That ordnance materials procured under the various ordnance 
appropriations shall hereafter be ayailable for issue, to meet the general 
needs of the naval service, under the appropriation from which pro- 
cured. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. 
word. 

Mr. PADGETT. First, I want to offer a slight amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized, after which the Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]. 2 

Mr. PADGETT. On page 39, at the end of line 14, in the 
second proviso, the word “ further” should be inserted after the 
word “ Provided.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PADGETT : Page 39, line 14, after the word 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


“ Provided,” insert the word “ further.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, when I first heard of the 
so-called British tank I was very much interested, and it set me 
to thinking. There was something familiar about the machine. 
When I saw it yesterday afternoon for the first time it set me 
to thinking again, and I recalled a bit of history in the legista- 
tion of this House that I was present at the making of when I 
had service on the Committee on Military Affairs. It was in 
the year 1912, six years ago, that an American citizen came 
before the Committee on Military Affairs and strongly urged 
the construction of about 8,000 armored cars. He was slightly 
extravagant in his expectations of what we should do, although 
at that time it was not contemplated that they should be so big 
as they are now. He recommended the construction of 8,000 
armored cars, which were the British tank of to-day, except not 
grown to such huge proportions as this hideous monster that 
we saw here yesterday. Now, a prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country, but I shall endeavor to do that man a 
little bit of justice by putting into the Recorp, with the consent 
of the House, a brief document, only two pages of print, which 
shows that in 1912 this precise instrument of destruction that 
has caused such a sensation in military cireles in the last two 
of three years was forecasted and requested as an effective 
instrument of war. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take up the time to read any part 
of this now, because I want to use my five minutes otherwise, 
but with the privilege of putting it into the Recorp. There is 
one other bit of work that was suggested by that man in con- 
nection with the use of those armored cars, to which I specially 
invite the attention of the House. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SLAYDEN. I have not the time. 

. Mr. SLOAN. I just wanted to know whether the caterpillar 
tractor was in his scheme of affairs. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I do not remember about that, but it was 
the armored car with everything, perhaps, except the track on 
which it runs. I read now from what he said: 

It fs recognized that such cars would be destroyed by a 3-inch or 
larger unexpioded shell penetrating their armor. the same as field guns 
would be destroyed; but the probabilities of being damaged in this wa 
would be very small, because when discovered they could be chang 
to new tions, while cloth targets of the same size and colors could 
be left to exhaust the enemy's supply of ammunition and discourage 
him from continuing such attacks. 

I believe that that is the first re ference that I have ever heard, 
I believe it is the first reference made, to what we now com- 
monly call camouflage, with variations as to pronunciation. 
This reference to camouflage was made by this same American 
citizen, Mr. Willard S. Isham, who also suggested the armored 
car that has been developed into the British tank of to-day. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman also permit the sugges- 
tion there that this same man, Isham, who has appeared before 
the Committee on Military Affairs a number of times 

Mr. SLAYDEN. For several years. 

Mr. ANTHONY. For several years has been battling with 
both departments of the Navy and War, to my knowledge, for 
the last 10 years, in order to secure the adoption of the principle 
of the high-explosive shell as against the armor-piercing shell. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is true. 

Mr. ANTHONY. And has been designated by those depart- 
ments as n crank, but the present war has demonstrated that 
he was absolutely right on the principle of the high-explosive 
shell. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Texas permit me to suggest something there? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I want to use a little of my own time. I 
yield on the condition that I can get an extension. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for fiye minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have nothing to do with 
this controversy 2s to the relative merits of the armor-piercing 
shells and the high-explosive shells. I only wish that the 
British Navy could get an opportunity oftener and under better 
circumstances to test the relative value of the two shells, either 
one of which I hope will be effective; but undoubtedly Mr. 
Isham, during those years I refer to, when my distinguished 
friend from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY) and I were colleagues on 
the committee, was advocating the high-explosive shell, which I 
believe has demonstrated its value in war. 

There is one other thing that that man was doing during those 
times. He had also discovered a plan for making what he called 
a diving shell or projectile. It was a projectile that would go 
down into the water and then explode. That was the ancestor, 
direct and immediate, not so very remote, of the depth bomb 
that is now used, the same principle precisely. He has patents 
on it, I believe. Anyway, he invented and recommended and 
urged on the attention of the committee of Congress the procure- 
ment of a depth shell. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a moment? 

Mr, SLAYDEN. Just a moment. 

Mr. PADGETT. The depth bomb is entirely different from the 
diving shell. The diving shell is intended to be shot out of a 
gun and ricochet, and the depth bomb ts just rolled off the side of 
the ship and the ship runs away from it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Im one case you shoot at the bird and in 
the other you try to get on top of him and drop salt on his tail. 
That is the distinction. The way the harm is done to the 
enemy is by the explosion of the shell after you get it in the 
water. How you deliver it against the sides of the ship or in 
the vicinity of the enemy’s ship I think is not of so very great 
importance. The most important thing is to get it there. This 
man did urge that thing at that time, and I believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, that as a simple act of justice to an American inventor, 
who was something of a prophet, who had a vision, this state- 
ment ought to be made. The fact that he has been classed as a 
erank by the people whom my friend from Kansas quoted is 
not against him. He is in good company. Mr. S. F. B. Morse, 
Mr. Ends, Ericsson, Langley, Edison, and other men who 


have made great epoch-making discoveries were also cranks, 
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and I congratulate any man who gets into that class. He has 
certainly secured a place in the hall of fame. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by printing this pamphlet. 

The CHAIRMAN, , Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


ARMORED CARS. 
To the House Committee on Military Affairs. 


GENTLEMEN: Your attention is respectfully directed to the oreen 

of great! sirens beatae our mobile Army and also to the ease wit 

which this can accomplished by means of armored cars capable of 

containing and protecting behind armor plate the highly traincd men 

1 Rin Army while still further increasing their offensive power 
v. 

It is recognized that the functions of this committee are limited 
primarily to matters pertaining to the mobile Army, but it is also 
— — that if our Navy can prevent a hostile army from eoten 
our borders there is little need for an Army, while if it can not do th 
the necessity for a powerful Army is imminent. Hence a few facts 
relative to the weakness of our Navy as a deterrent to foreign invasion 
are considered germane and are introduced as a necessary part of 
presentation. 

A glance at the statistical records of the development in the navies 
of the leading great powers show that all countries save the United 
States possess and are rapidly constructing fast battleships of about 
28 knots s armed with the most powerful guns. ‘These ships are 
constructed, as stated in tactical journals, to sweep the seas of slower 
vessels possessing lighter armament, That they can do this is uni- 
versally admitte Hence, it is evident that were we forced into war 
with any foreign power our scouts, cruisers, and to: o fleets could 
not fulfill their most important function, that of finding and watching 
an enemy, without opr | the risk of almost certain destruction. 
It is therefore obvious that these — must remain between the lines 
of our slower battleships; meanwhile an enemy's fast scout ships 
employing wireless telegraphy could direct the movement of a fleet of 
transports to its destination without risk of discovery. Hence, our 
Navy to-day does not afford any obstacle to the movement of foreign 
transports. A landing effected on our borders would force us to an 
aggressive warfare, to meet which a glance at the statistical records of 
the armies cf different countries is even less reassuring to us than a 
comparison by navies. and compel us to admit that in the number of 
men and guns our Army is ge egy? behind that of any foreign wer 
and hence we could not bope for it as now equipped to protect this 
country from an invasion which our Navy is powerless to prevent. 
Hence the necessity for a great increase in the strength of our mobile 
Army if it and our other lines of defense are being maintained for the 
pu of either affording us or convincing other powers of our security 
against foreign attack. 

This brings us to the practical consideration of the means to be em- 
ployed to secure the required increase in strength. The cost of main- 
taining soldiers in the field in the United States is greater than. in 
any other country. Therefore to enable us to meet the military com- 
petition of these countrics as we do their industrial competition, we 
should increase the efficiency of our soldiers by giving them a supcri- 
ority of equipment and machine as is done in the shops and fac- 
tories of this country. This can accomplished by placing the men. 
or a portion of them who use the military rifle, in bul ag armor 
cars capable of operating on any terrain. ‘These cars will be provided 
with telescopes and range finders to discover an enemy and determine 
his range. Without this equipment, which soldiers can not carry, 
ammunition will be wasted and the results will be a minimum, since 
in war there are no target men to signal that a shot is low or high and 
without which, even on the target range, no results could be secured. 
The welght of such cars, with a crew of five men, should not exceed 
5,000 pounds to enable them to eastly pass over bad roads. These 


should be provided with at least 25-horsepower motors red down to 
truck s. and should be provided with a winch head and cable to enable 
them to pull themselves or other cars or material across an otherwise 


impassable slough or stream or up even the steepest and most impas- 
sable of slopes. By means of such cars covered on all sides by one- 
fourth inch armor plate a zone of fire might be safely entered and the 
advance of an enemy checked, and field material might be advanced or 
retired to secure better results or to save it from capture. a tactical 
move proven to be impossible with horses by the Russo-Japanese War. 
Acting as fire-controi and observation stations, the fire of artillery and 
the movement of forces could be directed, and the operations of an 
enemy could be watched with safety At night the automatic guns in 
these cars could be set to- swrep roads and rake the barbed-wire en- 
tanglements. If surrounded by an enemy, they could be fired on with 
impunity by friends. since their armor would be impervious on all 
pA lence the danger of being crushed by a night attack, the bug- 
bear of raw troops. would be absolutely eliminated by such cars. 

It is recognized that such cars would be destroyed by a 3-inch or 
larger unexp'oded shell penetrating their armor, the same as tield 
guns would be destroyed but the probabilities of being, damaged in 
this way would be very small. because when discovered they could be 
changed to new tions. while cloth targets of the same size and 
color could be left to exhaust the enemy's supply of ammunition and 
discoura him from continuing such attacks. If the argument of 
vulnerability is of any value against these cars, it applies with ovar- 
whelming force against the use of artillery, which can not be moved 
from ts 2 ano saved when its location has been determined and 
artillery has begun its destruction. It may be argued 
would 8 stalled in sloughs and time would be 
true and was an objection to their use, in view of their advantages each 
battery of five care working together and forming a unit should be 
accompanied by a G-horse team to pull them across such places until 
they enter the zones of fire, after which they would be compelled to 
select passabie routes. Hence, lack of mobility is not a valid argument 
against the use of armored cars of this description, since they can move 
with horses anywhere that artillery can move and, moreover, and what 
is Infinitely more important, can leave a sheltered ition and move to 
attack at a critical moment or change to a new position under fire when 
artillery could not move. 

Scattered and concealed along the line of battle, perhaps sheltcred 
behind natural or artificial protection from which they could rush 
out and overwhelm any advance, they become a guaranty against the 
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advance of any enemy however strong or well trained. If our Army 
is now able to do this without such means, what wonld be the unneces- 
sary coxt to us in our best blood and what would be the subsequent cost 
in treasure to properiy recompense for such unnecessary sacrifice. The 
records of atl modern wars show that about 95 per cent of the casualties 
of battle have resulted from the rife bullet. Can any consideration of 
cost be brought against the use of armored cars that would prevent this 
pecially when the efficiency of the men in the 

tacreaned? These are a few of the 
purchased at once. The cost of 8.000 
of these cars, enough to contain our entire Infantry and Cavalry forces 
in this country. woud be less than a single battleship and would make 
this country impregnable against the attack of any nation or combina- 
tion of nations. These cars ss no untried elements that need to 
be tested to determine their practicability. Hence. at least two bat- 
teries of five cars each should be purchased at once and their operations 
observed in the maneavers of the Army during the present year to deter- 
mine whether horses will be required with them and to establish their 
tactical uses In order that the number required for the service may be 
determined and appropriated for at an early date. It ts therefore 
requested that this committee authorize the expenditure by the Secre- 
tary of War of $50 000 for the purchase of 10 cars fulfilling the require- 
ments herein described and forming part of their specifications. 

I am, respectfully, 


95 per cent of casvaities, 
cars would be correspond nly 
reasons why such cars should 


WILLARD S. ISHAM. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to state the 
Committee on Naval Affairs in the several years past has ap- 
propriated and the department has expended more than £300,000 
in testing the high-explosive shell. There is no lack of trying 
to develop it. We have appropriated and expended more than 
that amount of money on that sbell. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to substantiate 
in part what the chairman of the committee has just said. I 
think that Congress has been very liberal with the gentleman 
whose name was just nentionec by my good friend from Texas 
IMr. Staypen] as being the originator of an idea. He did have 
an idea for a returded-action fuse. They are calling it a diving 
shell to-day. He had a good idea, which has since been very 
largely developed by the Navy Department, and because the 
Navy Department has developed it he believes that the Goy- 
ernment should pay him for what the department has done. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. 1 just want to say to the gentleman that 
I know nothing about the controversy or contention on the 
part of Isham that the Government owes him anything for 
infringing on his idea, but my object was only to establish one 
or two interesting facts of history. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Isham called at my office this morning 
and said that certain Members were going to talk about his 
shell to-day. I helieve he is contending for some money from 
the Navy Department 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I desire to explain to the gentleman the 
point I am trying to make. I know nothing about that; I have 
not tulked with Mr. Isham about that; I would refuse to talk 
with him or anybody else on that subject. I know nothing about 
the contention between him and the Government as to payment 
for any infringement of his patent, but my reason for speaking 
here was to establish the fact that years ago, before there was 
any dispute between him and the Government, Mr. Isham was 
contending for the same thing, and at the same time he sug- 
gested what we now call as camouflage—— 

Mr. BRITTEN, I am willing to agree with my good friend 
from Texas that Mr. Isham has a wonderful brain and the 
greatest Imagination possible. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And the gentleman says the Navy Depart- 
ment developed his ideas? z 

Mr. BRITTEN. His idens on the retarded-action fuse are 
all right, but he never developed anything, and he is complain- 
ing now because the Navy Department may have developed his 
ideas and should pay him a bonus for having done so, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I thought the gentleman said they had de- 
veloped them. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Not fully. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I thought the gentleman stated as a fact 
that they had developed them. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; they have to a very great degree. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not want to deny the gentleman’s 
knowledge of technical matters connected with the Navy of 
which he knows a great deal more than I do. but it has been 
brought to my attention by a man who claims to know what he 
is talking about that the reason for German domination of 
many of the battle fields of Europe has been by reason of their 
advanced use of the high-explosive shell. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I think the gentleman is entirely correct, but 
he is talking about land battles, This retardel-action fuse for 
whieh Mr. Isham claimed so much applied to a high-explosive 
shell that was to be used in the Navy. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman permit me to say in 
justice to this man Isham that years ago, four or six years ago, 
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when he was appearing before committees pleading for adoption 
of the high-explosive shell, the experts of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment were contending that they were unable to use the high- 
explosive shell for big guns for fear of the charge bursting; that 
it could not be used safely at certain temperatures. Now, the 
Germans have accepted the principle of that same explosive 
shell. In ull the armies on the battle fields oi Europe they are 
using the high-explosive shell, 

The effect on ships of all classes of underwater explosion, 
whether of shells, torpedoes. or mines, during this war has been 
uniformly of a most serious nature. If they have not been sunk 
immediately, in every case the effect has been such as to destroy 
their fighting efficiency, nnd since the diving shell and fuse 
invented by Mr. Isham has been avullable for years. and merely 
required the cooperation of the department to have had it in use 
in the navies of our allies as well as our own, if is Interesting 
to think what might have been the results in this war and 
especially in a certain indecisive naval engagement had such 
fuses been employed, which would also have made all the shells 
striking short of the ships veritable mines. The same is true 
of the armored car, and it is likewise true that Germany had 
prepared herself by storing up high-explosive shells and big 
guns to shoot them while other countries deelared such shells 
and guns to be useless. 

Mr, BRITTEN. What the gentleman says merely demon- 
strates once more the fact that the Navy always goes ahead of 
the Army. When the gentleman’s committee or the Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance of the Army refused to consider these im- 
portant ideas the Navy Department was spending money to 
demonstrate the value of the Isham idea. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Naval proving ground: For increasing facilities for the proof and 

of ordnance meterial, including necessary buildings, construction, 
equipment, raflroad facilities, and, and damages and losses to ns, 
firms, and corporations, resulting from the procurement of the land for 
this purpose, and mso all necessary expenses incident to the procure- 
menc of said land. $1,000,000. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out that 
paragraph. It has already been enacted into law. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mays). The gentleman from Tennes- 
see offers an amendment to strike out the paragraph. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3 ge t. * 2 —— “pe! . 2 mamiy, 
8 penses o 

tolls, ferriage, technical — ead neidental 5 ad 23 —5 

tion of ordnance material, $9,500. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Before we leave the paragraph I would like 
to say just a few words about the care that was given by the 
Navy to some of the German merchant ships that were recently 
taken over by our Government. The one I have particularly in 
mind is the former steamer Vaterland, now called the Leviathan. 
I think the House may be interested to know that when one of 
the ‘big German ships steamed past ‘Governors Island some 
months ago on her way with our troops to Europe, a German whe 
was interned there rubbed his eyes in amazement and said, “ Is 
not that the German ship So-and-so?” When he was told that 
it was, he said, “ Why, I was on that ship, and it ean not be 
possible that the American Government has repaired it In this 
short time. I myself broke certain flanges that I was sure could 
not be repaired within 8 or 10 months.” He said, That ship 
is now going out under an American flag.” 

When I was in New York last year I went over the Vater- 
land and saw some óf the destruction that had been wrought 
by the Germans before they left the ship. Apparently irrep- 
arable damage had been done, but with our usual ingenuity we 
developed new processes with great success, Electrical welding 
was used, and that enormous ship was put inte commission at 
less than 50 per cent of the cost estimated by a committee of 


-expert engineers, who had determined that the damage on this 


single ship would cost in the neighborhood of $850,000. 

It is interesting to know that the Vaterland was a ship of 
56,000 tons, was 944 feet long—in other words, almost twice as 
long as the Washington Monument is high. If stood on her 
stern she would overtop the Woolworth Building, in New York, 
by 200 feet. Because of the height of her smokestacks she could 
not get under the Brooklyn Bridge, and she had to be docked 
at Hoboken. Her speed was 26 knots, and she cost the German 
Government $30,000.000. She had 14 separate decks. In other 
words, the steamer was 14 stories high; 46 boilers required a 
crew of 350 men in the engine room; and she carried 9,000 tons 
of coal—think of it. 9.000 tons of coal fuel. Her operation 


required four captains and one commodore. She had made only 
two trips as a passenger ship when the European war broke out. 
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She had 18 different sets of elevators, 530 electrically equipped 
clocks, all of them wound and set by a master clock in the com- 
modore’s office. She contained a great wonderful Venetian 
swimming pool of marble, one of the most wonderful pools to be 
found anywhere on earth, much less on a ship. The ceiling of 
the dining room was not quite so high as the Hall of this House 
but it was an enormous room that resembled very much the 
largest dining room in the largest and finest hotels of our country. 
There were no great columns in the center of the room. The 
ceiling was finely arched. 

The principal repair work on this ship was done under Com- 
mander E. P. Jessop, for whose ability I have a very high regard 
and who should have been attached to that ship as its first com- 
mander. He was ably assisted by Lieut. Commander Mc- 
Whorter. I want to call the attention of the House to the fact, 
and it applies to all of the German ships, that these repairs were 
made within from 10 to 15 per cent of the time it was ordinarily 
expected it would take, and the ships were put on the high seas 
and are now in the transport service. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Were those damages done to those 
ships before the decluration of war? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman's time be extended one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLOAN, I was very much interested in the gentleman's 
several statements of fact, but the first was of main impor- 
tance and significance. That was the surprise in the heart of 
the interned German at what America was able to accomplish. 
Does the gentleman not think that he made on a small scale 
the same mistake as to the capacity of America and Americans 
that his Kaiser has been making up to this time? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I sincerely hope so. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS. 


Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and Docks: For general maintenance 
of yards and docks, namely, for books, maps, models, and drawings; 
purchase and repair of fire engines; fire apparatus and plants; ma- 
chinery, operation or sepals, urchase ; ntenance of horses and 
dri teams; carts, timber wheels, and all vehicles, including motor- 

ropelled and ho wn passenger-carrying vehicles to be used only 

‘or official purposes, and 1 vehicles for freight- 
carrying purposes only for use the navy yards; tools and repair 
of the same; stationery; furniture for Government houses and offices 
in navy yards and naval stations; coal and other fuel; candles, oll, 
and gas; attendance on light and power plants; anne and clearing 
up yards and care of buildings; attendance on fires, lights, fire en- 
p Ah and fire apparatus and plants; incidental labor at uae? yards; 
water tax, tolls, and fe + pay of watchmen in navy yards; awn- 
ings and packing boxes; a for pay of employees on leave, $7,000,000: 
Provided, That the sum to be paid out of this 9 under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy for clerical, in on, drafting, 
messenger, and other classified work in the navy yards and naval sta- 

tions a the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, shall not exceed 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Panozrr offers the following committee amendment: Page 42, at 
the end of line 18, add the following: “ Provided, That no part of any 
appropriation contained in this act shall be used for the purchase of 
more than 75 passenger-carrying automobiles for official use within the 
United States and its insular possessions: And provided further, That 
no part of any appropriation contained in this act shall be used for 
the purchase of such CC at a greater cost 
than 8500 each: And provided further, t the Secretary of the Navy 
is authorized to distribute the high-powered automobiles now owned 
and in use in the United States and its insular possessions to such 
places and service as they may be required.” 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest a modifi- 
eation of the amendment. The first “Provided” ought to be 
Provided further.” 

- The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
so modified. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a division 
on this amendment, so that I may have an opportunity of voting 
against it. I would like very much to have it appear in the 
Recorp, so that I can use it hereafter, so that no question may 
arise as to my position. I want to vote against the amendment. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Would the gentleman object 


to telling us why? 


Mr. BUTLER. Yes; I do, because it would take a lot of time. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
tion. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, I can give the gentleman the information 
while walking out in the corridor and not take up the time now. 
There will be no use of objecting to it. I did object to it, and 
I am the only one. 


But we want some informa- 


Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, no. The ‘gentleman is mistaken there. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am wrong about that, but the gentleman 
was not there when the thing happened. 

ae CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to oppose the amend- 
ment. My good friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] has 
just called attention to the fact that he is opposed to the amend- 
ment, but he does not desire to take the time of the House to ex- 
plain his position. I think it is only fair, if a vote is to be taken, 
that we know what this amendment contemplates. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
to me for a moment I shall make a statement that I think will 
clarify the situation. = 

Mr. BRITTEN. Very well, I yield. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, under various appropriations 
in the bill they can purchase automobiles. We had an investi- 
gation of the matter, and we found there had been purchased 
heretofore a number of automobiles for which they were paying 
from $1,500 to more than $3,000 each. They have on hand a 
number of automobiles. They need more for the war, but the 
committee felt there should be a limitation on the number that 
should be purchased, and after investigation we fixed the num- 
ber at 75, but we also put in a limitation that they shall not 
purchase an automobile at a higher cost than $500. They were 
purchasing some at $3,000, some above $3,000, and some at 
$2,500. We think they have enough of the high-priced machines, 
and we asked the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Ad- 
miral Parks, if it would hinder or interfére with the operations 
if they were limited to the purchase of machines not to cost 
above $500, and to use the high-powered machines they have 
now by redistributing them where they needed the high-powered 
machines, and he said it would not. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? i 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What automobile can they get 
in the United States for $500 or less? 

Mr. PADGETT. The Ford. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And this means then that they 
are ordered to purchase 75 Ford machines? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not more than 75. They have a great 
many, and they estimated for about 100 Ford machines. They 
are using them, and they say to us in the beginning they were 
ordering high-powered machines from abroad, but now they are 
asking for Fords. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Who is to use these machines; the officers, or are 
they to be used jn the transportation of enlisted men? 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir; they are to be used in work be- 
tween the yards and stations. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Does the gentleman know 
how many machines there are in use? : 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir; we have that here; we haye a 
statement here. I believe there are 234. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. And this will add how many 
to that number? 

Mr. PADGETT. Seventy-five. They made an estimate for 
four more. There are 232. 

Mr. BUTLER. During what period have they been pur- 
chased? 

Mr. PADGETT. A great many have been purchased since 
the war began. : 

Mr. BUTLER. Out of the lump appropriation? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; and they had a number of them be- 
fore the war began; but the committee felt that there should 
be a limitation placed upon the price to be paid for these ma- 
chines, and we asked Admiral Parks upon two different occa- 
sions if a limitation on the purchase of these machines be put 
at $500 would it embarrass the service, and he said it would 
not; that they could distribute the ones they haye—the high- 
powered, faster machines—to places where they are actually 
needed. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
mobiles? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. What possible use can they 
have for so many passenger machines? 

Mr. PADGETT. If the gentleman will bear in mind that we 
have in this country something like 400 navy yards and air 
stations, and some big ones, like New York, Philadelphia, and 
other places where there are yards and docks, steam engineer- 
ing, and construction and repair, and all those various activities. 


Are those all passenger auto- 
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going on, they require 7, 8, or 10 machines at some of those 
places. 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Do they apportion the number of automo- 
biles uccording to the number of ships, or use the automobiles 
on the ships or some pluce else? 

Mr. PADGETT. They use them at the navy yards and the 
naval stations. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why did the committee designate some par- 
ticular make of automobile? 

Mr. PADGETT. We did not designate any particular make. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is the same thing; you might us well as 
to make specifications that would not apply to anything else in 
the world. 

Mr. PADGETT. But it is an impossibility to put a lim‘tation 
without including somebody and excluding somebody else. 

Mr. BUTLER. There ure several makes of machines that sell 
for less than $500. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the amendment pending—substitute $1,500 for $500 in the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment 5 5 5 amendment: Strike out “$500” and insert in 
leu thereof “ $1,500. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Now, here is the situation, gentlemen: The 
Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks provides automobiles 
where they are deemed necessary in the interest of the service. 
We have established aviation bases along the Atlantic coast. 
There are a great many of them. Some of you would be sur- 
prised to know how many aviation bases and patrol stations we 
have established along the Atlantic coast and where the use of 
automobiles is necessary. Every big navy yard requires auto- 
mobiles; muny of them for inspection purposes and to go into 
the country where mechanical parts are being manufactured 
for senplanes and for ships, and to-day we are going to say to 
commandants, who have at their disposal millions of dollars of 
Government money—men on whose honesty we are depending 
to expend that money judiciously in the interests of the Gov- 
ernment—we are going to sny. Here. Capt. So-and-So, here 
are several million dollars; go and take an option on land ad- 
joining a navy yard. as we have in Washington; buy this land 
as cheaply as you can and save the Government every dollar 
you can, but when it is necessary to go away from your yard and 
the Government provides an automobile, we can not give you 
anything but a Ford—a tin Lizzie.’ And that is not all. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will. 

Mr. COX. That will take them there and bring them back. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. In a moment. On the front door of that 
car you must have in great big letters, in complete contrast with 
the color of the car, according to an order issued by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the words “ For official use only.” That is on 
the front door. 

On the second door you must have a great big coat of arms 
about so high, almost as big as the door itself, and the words 
“United States Government,” for fear that this man who has 
charge of the Investment of millions and millions of dollars might 
use that car to go down to attend to some little personal business, 
such as buying a collar or a pair of shoes. We expect that man 
to be honest, we expect him to spend millions of dollars of 
Government money just as if it were his own and trust him to 
do so, and then we turn around and say that we are too poor 
to furnish for official use unything but a little Ford. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Let me talk for a moment on the amend- 
ment, if you please, and then I will yield. 

Mr, MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN, In u moment. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think that a very proper place to put the 
question I want to propound, 

Mr. BRITTEN. Go ahead. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was wondering whether my colleague was 
afraid that when an officer was compelled to ride in a Ford 
that there would not be reom enough to prevent his braid from 
being soiled, whereas if he got a palatial car costing $1,500 it 
might be possible for him to sit back to have some shade, so he 
could keep his uniform from being hurt. [Laughter] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
my handsome colleague from Illinois. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I am so abashed that I can not even reply to 
{Laughter.] Why does 


he not ride in one of these $1,500 “ palatial” cars instead of 
— 5 one made especially for his use at a price of $5,000 or 


Mr. MADDEN. But I pay for mine. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will yield now to the gentleman from 
Indiana.. 

Mr. COX. Could they not ride as quickly in a Ford as in a 
$1,500 car? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Probably; but not so reliably. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman does not mean to contend that 
the only people who ride in these cars are commanding officers? 
The gentleman knows that at these naval stations the men ride in 
them, and in the case of the reserve the boys have joy rides in 
them occasionally. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Can the gentleman recite an instance of that 
kind for the benefit of the House? I will give the gentleman the 
time in which to do it. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know that the gentleman can yield me 
in five minutes sufficient time to do that. I know that at one 
Naval Reserve station a man enlisted in the Naval Reserve took 
with him a splendid car, and his entire duty was to sit in that 
car from morning until night 

Mr. BRITTEN. To ‘seep somebody from stealing it? 

Mr. WALSH. Sitting by himself until the officer above him 
wanted to go somewhere; and when on a Sunday that car was 
not needed it was turned over to the officers or to the men for 
use in pleasure rides. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Was it a Government car? 

Mr. WALSH. It was his own car 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to dispose of this bill 
this afternoon. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I wish to proceed, Mr. Chairman, for two 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN. My object in establishing a $1,500 price is 
to give some leeway to the Navy Department in the purchase of 
these cars. There may be cases where a good car can be had 
for $1.500 or less. There should be a certain amount of dignity 
to go with an office that carries a big salary and is of very great 
importance, and I think we ought to accommodate the office with 
a car commensurate with its dignity. One thousand five hundred 
dollars will permit that; $500 will not. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I have actually seen Members 
of Congress riding in a Ford. 

Mr. EMERSON. I walk. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, before the chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs finishes his argument I want it to 
appear in this Recorp why I vote against this sort of thing. It 
is because of the manner of treatment of enlisted men of the 
service. I do not think we should use the enlisted me. on these 
machines, either as chauffeurs or footmen. We «ave no renl 
right to employ these men, who enlisted to fight and to soldier, 
for such a purpose as this, and therefore I will not vote for any 
automobile that is operated and cared for by honorably enlisted 
men. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. How are you going to get 
along with the 232 that are now in use? 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not know they were purchased. I will 
not vote to maintain them. I want it to be perfectly plain in 
the Recorp, so that hereafter, if I am here, I may have an 
opportunity to cut this thing up from the bottom. I can not 
do it now. I might just as well stay out of the committce room. 
I am useless. I am opposed to spending $1,200 every year in 
the muintenance of each of these automobiles. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I confess that I am at an 
utter loss to understand the remarks of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, that he might as well stay out of 
the committee room and that he is powerless, becnuse I think 
that everybody in the committee Is consulted, and things are 
decided by the majority. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is no question about that. I have 
not the slightest criticism. I want to say to the chairman that 
I only regret that my advice bus not been accepted by anybody. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. PADGETT. I stated that we had on hand 232 automo- 
biles in the various yards in the United States. 

Mr. JUUL. How many? 

Mr. PADGETT. Two hundred and thirty-two. We have 
about 400 stations of various kinds. Some of them use auto- 


Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
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mobiles, some not. At some of the larger stations, like New 
York, using a number of machines, or Philadelphia and Norfolk, 
all places of that kind that require the use of seven or eight 
machines, that is proper. Now, they have been purchasing these 
machines ont of lump-sum appropriations. A large number of 
them have been purchased since the war began. They will need 
more machines. They have got to have some abroad for use at 
these air stations. This limitation only applies to the United 
States. We do not contemplate—and I think the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] agrees with me fully as to that 

Mr. BUTLER. Absolutely; the best that can be haa. 

Mr. PADGETT. We do not contemplate purchasing the large 
number of machines for use at home, so that this limitation is 
drawn to limit the purchase to the United States, leaving the 
number abroad in the yarious stations there unlit 

Mr. COX. If the limitation is not agreed to, how high could 
they pay for automobiles? 

Mr. PADGETT. They have been paying as high as $3,500, 
and the price has now gone up to $4,000, as I understand. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I can understand the necessity of hav- 
ing these automobiles around at our naval stations, covering 
several hundred acres, where a lot of time would be lost in 
walking around, but what do they want them abroad for? What 
use can they make of them abroad? 

Mr. PADGETT. We have air stations there, and we have got 
to go up and down and preserve the service over there. We will 
not overstep the limit. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. My friend from Michigan [Mr. HAMIL- 
TON] remarks that automobiles do not go up and down. 

Mr. PADGETT, They go up and down the coast, looking 
after the air service. I have asked Admiral Park, the chief of 
the bureau which has general supervision, if this limitation 
limiting the purchase to these cheaper cars and allowing them 
to distribute a large number of high-priced cars to those places 
where they need higher-powered cars would impair the service, 
and he said that it would not. Later on in the examination I 
took the matter up again with him and said, “ Now, after you 
have had time to think it over, do you still adhere to the state- 
ment that you gave me a while ago, that it will not hamper the 
service or interfere with it?” He said, “I do.” Now, the idea 
was they wanted 50 cars at $2,500 each. I do not think they 
ought to purchase 50 ears at $2,500 each. I think the official 
service can be performed by the use of cars not exceeding $500 
each, and that is why I have put in this limitation upon the 
purchase. 

Mr. JUUL., Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. = 

Mr. JUUL. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee, who has been here for a great many years, how these 
naval officers managed to get around to the department and 
navy yards before the automobile was invented? 

Mr. FARR. In the same way that all the rest of us did. 

Mr. PADGETT. Before the automobile came into use our 
Navy was very small, the yards were limited in their activities, 
and the comparison of activities then to now would be almost 
as 1 to 25 or 30. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
carriages? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr, PADGETT. ‘That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. Some time ago a visitor in the galleries made this very 
searching observation: “I notice that when a small appropria- 
tion is discussed it takes a good deal of time, but when there is 
a $10,000,000 appropriation discussed, it is done very briefly.” 
He wanted to know why that was. I wish he might be here 
to-day. 

On page 39 of this bill is an appropriation of $26,500,000; an- 
other one on the same page of $2,400,000; one on page 40, with 
reference to the new batteries for ships of the Navy, $48,000,000; 
on the same page, ammunition for vessels, $39,000,000; on the 
same page, torpedoes and appliances, $1,000,000; also reserve 
ordnance supplies, $50,000,000; totaling probably $170,000,000. 
All these appropriations required very little discussion. But 
here is a case of a Ford automobile that has required discussion 
something like 30 minutes. If I were to undertake to answer 
his query, why we spend so much time on the small appropria- 
tions and so little time on the large ones, I would be at a loss, 
unless it would be that we all know something about the Ford 
and would like to give the public our valuable contribution on 
the Ford, while on these larger items we do not know enough 
about them to give any information of value. Whether that be 
true or not, it is a comment, it seems to me, upon the legislative 


And the Government provided horses and 


body becoming so enthusiastic and taking so much time on mat- 
ters of whether, for example, the Secretary of State should have 
an automobile or whether the Speaker of the House should have 
a Ford, or this kind or that kind of a car—items of prior ap- 
propriation bills which have held this House for hours in heated 
debate in other days. While it is not my habit to inject any- 
thing in the form of a lecture, which I would not be guilty of, 
that observation was made by a visitor in the gallery not long 
ago. He is not here to-day, and I am not making this observa- 
tion for that purpose, but just to call attention of the House to 
the fact that an appropriation of $170,000,000 has been adopted 
without debate and little observation. It does not take much 
time to decide on items of mammoth drains on the Treasury, 
while an appropriation for a Ford automobile takes a great deal 
of time, in which the entire membership of the House becomes 
absorbed. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Did the gentleman ever buy a Ford auto- 
mobile? 

Mr. EMERSON. 
Let us vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is called for, The ques- 
tion is on the amendment to the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ilinois. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Public works, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Mr. PADGETT. I wish to offer an amendment just after the 
caption “ Public works, Bureau of Yards and Docks.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 


ospital construction: For additional temporary hospital construc- 

tion an y necessary at the po 

to provide same with suitable’ hospital facilities, Chelsea, 

5 000; Newport, R. I., $500,000; New London, Conn., $150,000; 
rookiyn. 950.005 $1,400,000 ; Wards Island, N. F., $1,250,060; Pelham; 


2 : Philadelphia, Pa., $: League Island, Pa. 
(od, Norfolk, Va $1200000 Hampton irotan Va. $500,000: 
eston, S. C., $ s n os 5 3 t Lakes, 
Iil., $65,000; Pearl Harbor, 150,000 ; overseas, $1,000,000; 


7 105 600 
contingent, $600,000 ; in all, 810,295,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman answer a 
question? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; I shall be very glad to. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask if any of the appropriation pro- 
posed in this amendment is to be available for the establishment 
of naval hospitals at points other than those mentioned. 

Mr. PADGETT. They are mentioned in the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. There is a large contingent appropriation. 

Mr. PADGETT. That contingent is to take care of general 
n and undeveloped things that may come up at these 
Places. 

Mr. WALSH. At these various places? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. s 

Mr. WALSH. Heretofore there have been appropriations 
made for these various points, have there? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; they have activities going on there 
now. A great deal of it was under lump-sum appropriations, 
and much of it was under appropriations carried in the de- 
ficiency bills heretofore. 

Mr. WALSH. There was nothing carried in the last naval 
appropriation bill by way of specific appropriations? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not for this particular purpose at that time. 
There was something given for this in the deficiency bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Could any part of the moneys appropriated 
here be utilized for enlargement of the buildings? 

Mr. PADGETT. Some of it is for new buildings, some of it 
for improvement and enlargement and additions, so as to put 
more beds in these hospitals, and other facilities to take care of 
the larger number of patients. 

Mr. WALSH. And it includes the maintenance appropria- 
tion as well? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. Has the gentleman any explanation to offer why 
only $65,000 is contained in the amendment for hospital faciil- 
ties for the Great Lakes, while over $2,000,000 is carried for 
hospital facilities in the State of New York? 

Mr. PADGETT. Because at the Great Lakes the hespitals 
there have been developed, and we have spent in hospitals there 
between two and three million dollars already, and this was 
simply a little additional work. I want to say that the committee 
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gaye a special hearing to Dr. Braisted, the Surgeon General, and 
we have printed the hearings. He went into this very carefully, 
and I think he has administered the medical department and 
hospital service with extraordinary and very commendable econ- 
omy and efficiency, I believe every member of the committee 
will cheerfully bear me out in that statement. 

Mr. JUUL. And the gentleman thinks the hospital facilities 
at the Great Lakes-are quite ample? 

Mr. PADGETT. They have tremendous ones there. I might 
state at this point that we have a provision to come in later on, 
an amendment, to authorize the taking over the purchase of the 
land on which we have spent two or three million dollars at the 
ed ove Lakes. 

COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
te yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. As I heard the amendment read, 
it proposes an aggregate expenditure of $10,000,000 or more? 

Mr. PADGETT. About that; but it is distributed in different 


places. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
importance, some of them? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
upon this amendment? 

Mr. BROWNING. On April 11. Here it is. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The bill was reported March 10? 
. Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How came it that during all 
these weeks of investigation as to what appropriations would be 
necessary for the Navy Department, an item which is to involve 
the expenditure of $10,000,000 was not inquired into, at least 
to the extent of having any hearing before the committee, until 
almost a month after the bill was reported? 

Mr. PADGETT. The matter is very easy to explain. The 
estimate was sent, first, to the Appropriations Committee for 
inclusion in the deficiency appropriation bill. They did include 
© small amount of it, and Mr. SHERLEY, the chairman of that 
committee, came to me and said that these matters did not 
belong properly as deficiencies, that they were original items 
and should be stricken out, and he disallowed them in the 
deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. When was this matter referred 
to the Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. PADGETT. Early in the session, I think. I do ‘not 
remember. The Senate added an amendment increasing it by 
$5,000,000 and something, and in the conference the House con- 
ferees, as Mr. Suertry informs me, disagreed to the Senate 
amendment because they said it was a matter to go before the 
Naval Committee for inclusion in the naval bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that his time be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
This is $5,000,000 of the 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
$10,000,000? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; something about $5,000,000, and the 
demands and the developments of the war, the proposed increase 
in this bill, which has already passed in the committee, adding 
$78,000 to the Navy and $45,500 to the Marine Corps, necessitate 
a provision for larger care. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. So that Surg. Gen. Braisted 
could not know until after Congress had required these in- 
creases what the necessities would demand? 

Mr. PADGETT. He could not tell beforehand. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Answering the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Cooper], it is a fact that the Surgeon General of the Army 
and the Surgeon General of the Navy have just made an agree- 
ment for establishing a uniform number of cubic feet of air 
space for each man in the Army and the Navy. That has been 
done only recently and because of that agreement greater quar- 
ters were required, and a lot of this money will go into the 


And the items are of very great 


When was the hearing had 


construction of hospitals because of the increase in the number 


of cubic feet per man. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Money of the public could not 
be expended for a better purpose. 

a McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

. PADGETT. Yes. 

ue McKENZIE. I would like to ask a question. I under- 
stand that this appropriation is intended for the construction 
of permanent buildings and improvements. Is that true? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; it is specified as temporary, but the char- 
acter of the building, I want to say, will be such that it will be 
available for use, if cared for, for 25 or 30 years or more, depend- 


ing upon climatic conditions and the upkeep, the painting, 
keeping it in the proper state of repair. 

Mr. McKENZIE. My purpose in asking that question is this: 
Of course we all understand now that the Navy is a very large 
institution, and a great many men are to be taken care of. The 
permanent structures, of course, will be intended to take care of 
the Navy in time of peace. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. This is wood construction, but the 
material selected is of a good class, so that it will not be ram- 
shackle and fall down, and they stated that while it is of this 
temporary character in that sense of the word, it will be perma- 
neut in the sense that it will serve for a number of years. 

Mr. McKENZIE. And to a large extent the purpose of it is 
to take care of the emergency now existing. 

Mr. PADGETT. The necessity of the present demands it; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H.: Addition to machine shop, 
addition to 600 rr, $180,000 ; power-plant improvements, 
In all, 8480,00 

The SSRA amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 43, between lines 5 and G, insert the following as a separate 
paragraph: 

“Submarine base, New London, Conn.: For the further development 
of the submarine base at New London, Conn., includ erection and 
equipment of repair shops, the provision of additional bert ng space, and 
the erection of quarters and barracks for officers and men, $750,000. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is what we considered yesterday morn- 
ing? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. sir. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not believe that it makes any difference 
where the item goes in, but in accordance with the order main- 
tained throughout the bill I submit that it ought to come between 
lines 7 and 8, following the coast on down. 

Mr. PADGETT. There are no items of that character, and it 


150,000 ; 


could be inserted at any point, so far as the geographical situa- 


tion is concerned. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Navy yard, Boston, Mass.: 

$75,000. 
Mr. PADGETT. I offer an amendment on line 7, page 43. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
000 43, line 7, strike out 875,000 


Improvement of central power plant, 


000” and insert in lieu thereof 


Mr. BUTLER. Is that a committee amendment? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; it was agreed to yesterday. It is for 
enlargement of the power plant and capacities at the Boston 
Navy Yard. 

Mr. BUTLER. The thing went through so fast yesterday I 
did not catch on. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Is not it necessary that that power plant be 
improved? 
Mr. PADGETT. It is for the activities going on at that yard. 


I submitted it to the committee yesterday. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: : 
dock, to complete, $2,000,000 ; 


Navy yard, Philadelphia, Pa.: — — 
centra wer-plant = rovements, $ ,000 ; tracks, streets, and sewers, 
$100, ; in all, $2, 


Mr. 8 es e I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

oe Clerk read as follows: 

Page 43, line 15, at the beginning of the paragraph, before the word 
“ for,” insert the following: depot of supplies, Philadelphia, Pa.” 

Mr. BUTLER. What is that? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is just simply to give a title to the para- 
graph; that is all. There is a depot of supplies, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and that should be inserted before the word “for.” It is 
just an official designation. 

Mr. BUTLER. This is the beginning of something for the 
future. We start in with a subject in this bill known as a 
depot of supplies. 

Mr. PADGETT. Col. Radford has been at the head of it—— 

Mr. BUTLER. I know, and there is no better man living 
than Col. Radford, but I am looking ahead for 5, 10, or 15 years. 

Mr. PADGETT. In drefting the bill, that designation was left 


out. 

Mr. BUTLER. It never did have any, I do not think. I do 
not recall it, if it had. 

Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman is mistaken. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


200,000 ; 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


The unexpended balance of $40,434.23 of appropriation of $200.000 
in the act approved June 15, 1917, appropriations to supply 
deficiencies, for the purchase of additional land, t of Supplies, 
Marine Corps, Philadelphia. Pu., is hereby made available for the pur- 
chase of a lot of land ly‘ng on the south side of Alter Street and begin- 
ning about GO fet west of Broad Street in the city of Philadelphia, 
extending about 210 feet and 6 Inches on Alter Street and 5 
south about 40 feet, including all buildings thereon and for adapting sal 
buildings for uses connected with said t. R 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it a committee amendment? 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir; it is in answer to a communication 
from Col, Radford and seeks te correct a description given in 
the text. It is to strike out that and insert the correct descrip- 
tion. It does not add anything to it or take anything from it, 
except it properly describes the lund. 

Mr. BUTLER. We had read that paragraph and had gone 

some distance on the next one. I have no objection, if the 
chairman wants to ask permission. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; we had only got down to the top of 
page 44, and this is to strike out that paragraph and insert. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out, on page 33. lines 18 to 27, both inclusive, and lines 1 aud 
Ba 44. and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“The unexpended balance cf 840,434.23 of appropriation of $200,000 
in the act approved June 15, 1917, making appropriations to supply 
Geficiencies for the purchase of additional land, t of Supplies. 
Marine Corps. Philadelphia. Pa., is hereby made avaliable for the pur- 
chase of all necessary land lying between Alter Street, Elsworth Street, 
and Fifteenth Street in the city of Philadelphia, Including all buildin 
thereon and for adapting such buildings for uses connected with said 


Mr. WALSH. The purpose of this amendment is not to buy 
additional land than that designated? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; it ts to correct the boundaries and de- 
scriptions in the text that is in the bill, 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman does not get my question, The 
purpose of this paragraph in the bill, as originally reported. is 
not to buy for the Gevernment tracts of land other than that 
which was intended at the time the deficiency appropriation was 
made, 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; there are some little additional lands 
to straighten out the boundaries, rather, and to enlarge their 
activities. 

Mr. WALSH. How much of the suburbs of this great city 
will be taken over? 

Mr. PADGETT. It takes over very little; it runs by feet. 

Mr. WALSH. Not very many houses? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is a little triangle that runs in between 
streets there, and this is to strike that out and give some addi- 
tional frontage. 

Mr. BUTLER, So as to disabuse the mind of my good friend, 
I desire to state it is not in my district. 

Mr. EMERSON. Regular order, Mr; Chairman. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the chairman a 
question. Coming from a State where one has to hew rigidly 
to the line in the matter of appropriations. I ask is not this 
Justen little bit loose? On lines 15, 16. and 17 of page 43 is the 
item r 

For the erection of a lumber shed and necessary railroad sidings on 
land now owned by the Government and occupied as a portion of the 
depot of supplies, $35,000, 

I want to ask this. question of the gentleman: Can the men 
charged by kaw with the expenditure of this money use $34.000 
out of the $35.000 for a shed and $1,000 for a siding? Or is 
there some definition of authority somewhere telling how much 
you can spend for the shed and how much for the siding? You 
can get an awfully big shed out in my country for $35,000. 

Mr. PADGETT. The hearings had before our committee 
showed that they needed certain land there and certain sheds 
and sidings in connection with the big marine clothing factory 
that they have there, which is manufacturing clothing for the 
Marine Corps and saving the Government hundreds of thousands 
of dollars a year. 

Mr. JUUL. If the gentleman will pardon me, I have no ob- 
jection to the appropriation, but it seems to me that the lan- 
guage does not read right, “ For lumber shed, 835.000. and some 
sidings.” Would it not be better for us, in voting on a préposi- 
tion like that. to knew how much we are spending for the shed 
and how much for the siding? 

Mr. PADGETT It is impossible to go into all those details. 
They send the estimates down here, and the hearings disclose 
fully what they are for. 

Mr. JUUL. I would not like to go home and explain that a 
shed was to cost $35,000. HAN 


A 


Mr. PADGETT. - The gentleman will not have to. Nobody 
will ever ask him about it. , 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Navy yard, Washington, D. C.: Fuse and primer loading house, 
Bellevue magazine, $25,0..0; boundary fence, Bellevue magazine, $15,- 
000; for the acquisition of additional land on the east side of the Naval 
Gun Factory ly ng south of M Street and west of Eleventh Street and 
for the removal of buildings thereon and the ding of the ground and 
construction of walls inclosing said land and equippi same for use, 

488.000: Provided, That upon the acquisition of the land hereby nu- 
thorized, all portions of publie streets on which any squares so taken 
over shall abut and lying een the sume, and all publie alleys within 
sald squares, together with such portions of streets and public alleys 
as lie between the present na yard and the land so acquired, are 
hereby abandoned and closed and sald portions of said streets and pub- 
lic alleys shall be regarded as set apart and reserved for naval pur- 
poses; in all, $533,600. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment to correct a typographical error—a misprint. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Peazze offers the following amendment: Page 44, line 5, strike 
out 815,000“ and in Meu thereof insert “ $20 600.“ 

Mr. PADGETT. That does not add to the total and does not 
change it. It is just a misprint. The amount of money is the 
same. The error should be corrected, though. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire a division of the para- 
graph so that I can vote against a part of it. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to move to strike 
out the last word, if the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
allow me, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
floor. 

Mr. BLACK. I did not understand that the gentleman wanted 
to speak. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have not anything to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman does not desire the floor? 

Mr. BUTLER. No. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask how much 
land is contemplated to be purchased? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is out here on the east side of the navy 
yard. It embraces that portion of the land that is south of M 
Street, I believe, and east of Eleventh Street. There are, I 
think, either three or four blocks. and the Government owns 
already various lots scattered all through that region. This is 
purchasing the remainder of the lots. and then is to extend the 
wall along M Street to Eleventh Street and down Eleventh 
Street to the river, and to take in that. It is about 6 or T aeres, 
I should say. It is given as 7 acres. 

Mr. BLACK. Have contracts been made for the purchase of 
this land? 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir. The authority is given to the Presl- 
dent here to take it over and to pay for it under this general 
provision that we have provided for all these matters. 

Mr. BLACK. The President would have the right to con- 
demn the land if voluntary contracts could not be made? That 
is the point I wish to bring out. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, the Chair will entertain it. There is no provi- 
sion whereby the Chair can submit the paragraph unless an 
amendment is offered. 

Mr. BUTLER. Have we not the right to move an amendment 
to separate the paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. No part of the appropriation in the bill 
is read or voted on unless some amendment is proposed, If the 
gentleman proposes an amendment to strike out a portion of the 
paragraph, the Chair will entertain the motion. 

Mr. BUTLER. I move to strike out the whole paragraph In 
order to get a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvanian moves 
to strike out the parngraph. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion, 

The question was taken. and the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That portion of Eleventh Street SE. lying 
O Street SE. and west of the west face of the new Anacostia Bridge 
fs hereby abandoned and ctosed, and sald portion of said street, to- 
gether with such land owned by the United States as is bounded on 
the north by the south line of Street; on the east by the west face 
of the new Anacostia Bridge; on the south by the waters of the 
Anacostia River: and on the west by the west line of Eleventh Stent, 
extending in a southerly direction from its point of intersection with 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania has the 


south of the south line of 


the south line of O Street and prolonged to its intersection with the 
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waters of the Anacostia River, is hereby set apart and reserved for 
naval purposes and placed under the control and jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Navy: Provided, That at all times the proper authori- 
ties of the District of Columbia shall be permitted to have access to 
the area above described for the purpose of making examinations of, 
and repairs to, the said bridge: And provided further, That all leases 
heretofore granted by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to parties occupying said above-described area are hereby, in accord- 
ance with the terms of such leases, terminated. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts re- 

serves a point of order on the paragraph. 
- Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I can state to the gentleman 
that it is not to purchase any land in the District of Columbia. 
There is a little triangle that is formed by the streets mentioned 
there and the river, embracing, I suppose, about a third of an 
nere. That is right next to the bridge; the street that goes to 
the bridge, and the navy yard that comes up, belongs to the 
District of Columbia. The authorities of the District of Colum- 
bia agree that it may be turned over to the navy yard in order 
to secure the safety and the protection of the navy yard and 
to straighten their fence and bring it out to the bridge, which 
is about a third of an acre. It is the water front, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has been renting it out to persons as a boat 
landing. It is very objectionable to have anything of that kind 
right there at the navy yard, where we have all these activities 
going on in the yard. There is no purchase; just a transfer of 
the jurisdiction under the Navy Department. 

Mr. WALSH. Is this tract to be inclosed by this ferce and 
wall? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is a different part from that. It connects 
with the lower part of the navy yard on the river. 

Mr. WALSH, It is not to be inclosed, then? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; it is to be inclosed. 

Mr. WALSH. Why is the right reserved to the authorities of 
the District of Columbia to enter there for the purpose of exam- 
ining and repairing the bridge? 

Mr. PADGETT. This land goes right up to the abutment of 
the bridge. The bridge rests on the abutment on the bank 
of the river, and this land goes right up to the abutment. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the Anacostia Bridge? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; and it is to allow the District of 
Columbia, through its workmen and officials, to go upon the 
land to make examinations as to the state of the abutment and 
to make any repairs. If the bridge should get out of repair, 
they would need to have some place to get around under the 
abutment, next to the water’s edge, and to do things of that 
kind. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The leases referred to in the last proviso are 
leases to parties to utilize that property? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; and I understand they have all expired. 

It does not interfere with them. Those leases were revocable 
at any time that it suited the District of Columbia. When we 
went out there to look at it they told us that as a matter of 
fact the leases had all terminated. If anyone will go out there 
and look at it, he will see that it is really a little nuisance that 
is stuck right in there, with boats and every sort of little craft 
coming in there and tying up, right at the corner of the navy 
yard. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, one further question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. How much of Eleventh Street will be closed 
and discontinued by the adoption of this provision? 

Mr, PADGETT. None whatever. 

Mr. WALSH. It says, That portion of Eleventh Street SE. 
is hereby abandoned and closed.” 

Mr. PADGETT. That is theoretically a part of Eleventh 
Street, but there is already a fence around this lot. Eleventh 
Street, theoretically runs to the water's edge, but practically does 
not. 

Mr. WALSH. And this is the theoretical portion? 

Mr. PADGETT. As a matter of fact, there is a little fence 
across that theoretical extension of Eleventh Street now, which 
cuts off the portion going down to the water’s edge. It is closed 
by the fence and is not being used as a public street. 

Mr. WALSH, The portion that will be legally abandoned will 
be from the water's edge 

Mr. PADGETT. Up to the fence. 

Mr. WALSH. That is what I wanted to understand. 

Mr. PADGETT. As I have the picture in my mind, it is a dis- 
tance about a3 far as from here to the door from the water up 
to that fence. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I would like to ask the chairman 
of the committee a question about the preceding paragraph. 


Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. About how much land is being 
acquired there? 8 

Mr. PADGETT. About seven acres. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does the gentleman know who 
owns it now? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is owned by a number of people. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. How many buildings are on it 
now? 

Mr. PADGETT. There are some cheap buildings, both of 
frame and brick, little storehouses, and so forth, on these 
streets. 

5 TALBOTT. The Government already owns some of 
em? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; I have stated that. I should suppose 
that there are from 20 to 40 owners. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does the gentleman have any idea 
about how much that land is going to cost by the acre, or lot, 
or foot? 

Mr. PADGETT. There were some hearings on it. I do not 
recall it just now, but this $488,000 is estimated not only to 
purchase that land but to take down the buildings. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. To build a wall? 

Mr. BROWNING. And level the ground. 

Mr. PADGETT. To build a wall and level the ground, and 
put it on a level with the navy yard proper, and fix it all up. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I have no doubt of the wisdom of 
it, but I was trying to find out what the committee thought was 
the value of that land that was being taken. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. About $70,000 an acre. 
ae GRAHAM of Illinois. That is not a large amount in a 
city. 

Mr. PADGETT. It is not as much as that. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Navy yard, Norfolk, Va.: Dry dock, to complete, $2,000,000; water- 
front rovements, $500,000; improvements central power plant and 
distributing systems, 300,000’; tracks, streets, and sewers, $150,000; 
galvanizing shop, $100,000; toward steel and lumber storage (limit of 
cost, $850,000), $400,000; in all, $3,450,000. 

Mr. FESS. I move to strike out the last word, for the pur- 
pose of asking the chairman of the committee a question. 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. At this navy yard down in Virginia is there any 
disturbance by the placing of the Army there? Is there an 
Army cantonment there? 

Mr. PADGETT, The Army has a cantonment there, but it is 
a number of miles away from the navy yard. 

Mr. FESS. How far? 

Mr. BRITTEN. At least 8 miles. 

Mr. PADGETT. It is a number of miles away. The Army 
cantonment is down at Newport News, and is about 12 or 15 
miles from Norfolk. 

Mr. FESS. There was a gentleman here yesterday, and he 
remarked that the work down at Newport News had been 
greatly increased because of the Army activities at that place. 

Mr. PADGETT. Newport News is 12 or 15 miles from Nor- 
folk, and the Newport News Co. is a private shipbuilding com- 
pany and not a Government activity, although they do build 
Government ships there. It is a private corporation, 

Mr. FESS. It was suggested to me that we had not acted 
with very great wisdom in placing so near together the activi- 
ties of the Navy and the activities of the Army. 

Mr. PADGETT, The activities of the Navy, I expect, that he 
had reference to were not at Norfolk, but at what is known as 
the naval training base over at Hampton Roads. È 

Mr. FESS. That is what he had in mind; yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. They are about 8 miles apart, on opposite 
sides of the water. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

emo and grounds, Naval Academy: Extension of Bancroft Hall, 
to complete, $1,850,000; and the limit of cost is Increased to $2.850,000: 
improvements central power plant and distributing systems, $325,000; 
general store building, $100, ; in all, $2,275,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
how nearly completed are the improvements and central power 
plant and distributing system. I notice last year we appro- 
priated $300,000 for improvements, and we carry $325,000 this 
year. “ ; 

Mr. PADGETT. This is for enlargement, really, The power 
plant was established there a number of years ago, when each 
Member of Congress had one appointee. Later on the number of 
appointees was doubled. Later on the appointments were added 
to and we had three, and now we have five. Instead of having, 
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as originally, an average attendance of something like 500, they 
are now expecting this approaching term 1.800, and the suc- 
ceeding term they are expecting to have 2.200. The power plant 
and distributing system is for the power and the heat of those 
buildings. and the gentleman will notice there that we are add- 
ing to Bancroft Hall for the accommodation of 600 young men 
in that one building. This is for the heat and light and general 
care of that additional building. That is going to cost something 
like two and three-quarter million dollars, With the expendi- 
ture of the $325,000 it is expected that the central power plant 
and (distributing system will be sufficient for the extension to 
Bancroft Hal! and the other increased facilities there. 

Mr. WALSH That is our necessity at the present time? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. But, of course, if further extensions are made 
there will be needed further increase in the power plant. 

Mr. PADGETT. That might be so. Of course. they have a 
margin or factor of safety over and above what is actually re- 
quired at the time, but not a large one. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I would like to have the attention of the 
chairman of the committee if 1 can. This provides an addition 
of 51.850.000 for Bancroft Hall, an increase of the limit of cost 
to 82.830.000. Enn the gentleman inform the committee how 
much Bancroft Hall has cost up to date; that is, the entire 
building? 

Mr. PADGETT. Ido not know. Twenty years ago, before I 
came to Congress, the construction of the new Naval Academy 
was authorized, and. if I remember correctly, it was 810.000.000 
or $14,000,000. I see on the floor a former distinguished chair- 
man of this committee. I will here ask the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Foss} whether he remembers it was $10,000,000 or 


$12,000,000. 
Mr. FOSS. I think it was in the neighborhood of 810.000.000. 
Mr. PADGETT. I do not remember exactly; it was before I 
came to Congress. 
That was for a number of build- 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
in 


gs. 
Mr. PADGETT. Yes; nnd this was one of the buildings con- 
structed out of that lump-sum appropriation. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Can the gentleman inform the. 
committee who was the architect of Bancroft Hull? 

Mr. PADGETT. I expect the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Burer] can tell the gentleman. I am very poor at re- 
membering names. He was a civilian architect. 

Mr. BUTLER. I remember it very well. I know all about 
it. It cost $14.000.000. Flagg was the name of the architect. 
He agreed to have it done for $10,000,000 and it cost $14,000,000, 
We asked the House to be patient and wait, and they started in 
the House n rumor that the North intended to steul the Naval 
Academy away from the South, and everybody voted for it, and 
they got the $14.000,000; and now you have the whole story. 

Mr. PADGETT. I did not remember that. 

Mr. BUTLER. I can not prevent these things, but I can see 
them as they pass by. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Apparently it is not the inten- 
tion to construct separate buildings, but merely keep on en- 
larging Bancroft Hall. How long is Bancroft Hall at the pres- 
ent time? 

Mr. PADGETT. About 800 or 900 feet. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is that all? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is four stories high, I believe, and they 
are adding two wings on the rear, at a cost of two and three- 
quarter million dollars. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Of course, this undoubtedly is 
needed. and it is not in the mind of any of us to oppose it; but 
I do want to say this, which I have thought for many years: 
The architecture of the Naval Academy is a monstrous failure. 
The buildings are not adapted in the slightest degree, accord- 
Ing to my judgment. to an academy of this character. Bun- 
croft Hall looks like a swell apartment house on Riverside 
Drive in New York City. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman does not want to put his 
judgment up against the judgment of all of these statesmen on 
the Naval Committee, does he? 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh. we are neither builders nor fakes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am reminiled at this time of 
one occasion when T visited Annapolis and had with me a very 
distinguished military officer from Europe. After we were per- 
mitted, with the aid of an old, decrepit soldier, to look at some 
of the buildings on the outside and others on the inside, we 
entered the august chamber of Bancroft Hall, and there, stand- 
ing in the center, was a gentleman dressed and having the ap- 
pearance of a head page at a showy hotel or a very austere 


porter. My friend said to me, “Is not this a naval acadeny?” 
I said, “Certainly; is not this a fine building?” “Yes; it is 
magnificent; but do you have your young men living here?” 
“Yes; is not this a splendid place for them?” “ Yes; It is a 
nice home for them, a beautiful home, a great pile, but it does 
not appear to be adapted for a naval academy.” Now, thut was 
Several years ago, and in conversation with naval officers I have 
found they are pretty well agreed with my friend's estimate. I 
wish humbly to suggest, and with the most profound interest, 
if it is possible to build new buildings at Annapolis instead of 
continually enlarging Bancroft Hall. I do not wish to make any 
disparagement by comparison, but no person can visit West 
Point and then visit Annapolis without a feeling that one is a 
triumph, and that is West Point, in architecture that is adapted 
to the needs of that sort of an institution. To my mind West 
Point presents in appearance, architecture, and adaptation to 
existing needs the most perfect and splendid Institution in 
America. No person can visit Annapolis and see this grent end- 
less pile and feel that it is a kind of building that should be 
there for this purpose. Is not it possible, instead of keeping 
enlarging and extending this pile indefinitely and Infinitely, to 
erect other buildings for the same purpose that will be a little 
more appropriate? 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman permit 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, I would like to have a moment 
more to answer the gentleman’s question. - - 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a panse.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BUTLER. But we have expended $14,000,000 in that 
property, let me say to my friend, and what will we do? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, I am willing to let the $14,000,000 
stay in this building, but let us not keep extending it until it 
covers the whole of Maryland, Let us build another building or 
two that is somewhat better adapted to the needs of the institu- 
tion. [Applause.} 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. That will probably be attended to 
after this year; as soon as they finish that they will take up 
the others. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The President is authorized to acquire under the authority and provi- 
sions of this act all of the remaining portion of Paris Island for the 
enlargement of the marine recruiting station. Port Royal, S. C. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 
How much is intended to be acquired? 

Mr. PADGETT. About 3.000 acres, 

Mr. WALSH. How much has been already acquired? 

Mr. PADGETT. A small amount; I do not know. I should 
say about 200 acres, or something like that. We have something 
like seven or eight thousand men there. Nearly every man who 
goes into the Marine Corps goes through that place as an ad- 
vanced training point. 

Mr. WALSH. There is a lump sum, I assume, somewhere in 
this act—— 

Mr. PADGETT. I think it is only about 70 acres, 

Mr. WALSH. We have only 70 acres nt Parris Island? 

Mr. PADGETT. And they need drill-ground extension; and 
another thing I want to call to the attention of the gentleman 
and the committee, and that is the conditions there. There are 
a number of undesirable people there, who have little holdings 
around there, which is calculated to bring about bootlegging 
and gambling and other matters that every man can readily see 
without my mentioning them, and it is very necessary to have 
an enlargement of the activities of the recruiting station, 

Mr. WALSH. Does this take in the entire Island? 

Mr. PADGETT If takes in the entire island. 

Mr. WALSH. Is this going to be taken for n marine recruit- 
ing station? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. How far is it from the mainland? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is rather in the river that comes up 
there, and a great deal of that is marshland. 


Mr. BRITTEN. It is a training station. 
Mr. WALSH.. It does not say so; it says marine recruiting 
station. 


Mr. PADGETT. It is called a recruiting station, but nearly 
every man of the Marine Corps goes through there for his last 
training. 

Mr. BRITTEN. A course of about 12 weeks. He has his 
initial training at Parris Island and then goes to Quantico, where 
they give him the finishing course. It is very important to the 
Marine Corps that the Parris Island purchase be left in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I assume that somewhere in the bill there is 
a lump-sum appropriation to cover these various authorizations 
for the acquisition of property. 
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Ir. PADGETT. That is correct. This was calculated at 
'$160,000, not to exceed $160,000. 

Mr. WALSH. For 3,000 acres? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I 913 like to remind the chairman of the 
committee there are some very objectionable elements at Parris 
Tsland now. 

Mr. PADGETT. It should be $150,000 instead of $160,000, I 
find on refreshing my memory. 

Mr. WALSH. How much will be required to make this island 
habitable to live on after these 3.000 acres are acquired? 

Mr. PADGETT. I understand the conditions there are 
healthy now. One of the things is to remove some of the moral 
conditions that are there. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that under the law 
which we have heretofore passed that the Secretary of the Navy 
can not clenn up Parris Island? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; he can clean up the island during war, 
but we are taking care of it now for peace as well for war. 
Under the war power we can keep them away, but the people 
living on the island we can not keep away from there. And 
there are these little huts scattered all around there consisting 
of a very undesirable population, one that is pretty hard to 
handle and deal with. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee whether or not the department has an option on 
this land which the $150,000 will cover? 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir; there is no option. It is put under 
the general provision, and the President will take it over and 
value it and pay for it under that proceeding. The title situa- 
tion is very complicated. There are some contested claims that 
would have to be adjudicated and would have to be taken over 
by the President under these condemnation proceedings, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is the chairman ready to state to the mem- 
bers of the committee that, in his Judgment, the purchase of it 
will not cost to exceed $150,000? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is the information we get. We had a 
telegram sent to Gen. Cole, who is in command there, and he 
investigated it, and I saw him personally, and he stated that 
he thought that would cover it; but, of course, under a condem- 
nation proceeding the gentleman recognizes that there is no 
way to limit the price. That has to be fixed by judicin! pro- 
ceedings, 

Mr. FAIRFTELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Is this land owned largely by these unde- 
sirable people in small allotments? 

Mr. PADGETT. A good deal of it is. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Is a considerable portion of it owned by 
one man? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; and a good deal of it is swamp land 
that has nothing on it at all. 

Mr. MADDEN. What equipment has the Government on the 
island now? 

Mr. PADGETT. It has a good deal. On the 70 acres that 
the Government owns they have two main buildings, and they 
have leases, I think, on some 700 or 800 acres of it for drill 
grounds, on which they have the equipment necessary for the 
drilling and training of these men. 

Mr. MADDEN. What water surrounds the island? 

Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman means what river that is? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. Is it navigable? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, It is Port Royal Harbor. At one time 
it was a naval station. Ships went up there. 

Mr. MADDEN. What has to be done with the river now to 
make it capable of meeting the situation that is required to be 
met? 

Mr. PADGETT, Nothing whatever to the river. 

Mr. MADDEN. Any docks to be built? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. 

Mr. MADDEN. Any swamps to be filled? 

Mr. PADGETT. They have some swamp land that they mean 
to fill in for their purposes later on, but not at the present time. 

Mr. MADDEN. The present proposed expenditure is to b> 
$159,000. 

Mr. PADGETT. Les, sir. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the ultimate expenditure contem- 
plated to be? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know of anything beyond what is 
provided here. 


Mr. MADDEN. All the equipment is on the island that is 


necessary for the training of men now? 
Mr. PADGETT. Yes. Some is here provided for the training 
of the additional men, 


Mr. MADDEN. How much? 

Mr. PADGETT. For 12 additional barracks and 4 lavatories 
and mess halls, $6,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Here is a provision for reclaiming swamps. 
How much is that? 

Mr. PADGETT. Thirty-five thousand dollars. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much of the marsh land will that re- 
claim? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know just how much. 

Mr. MADDEN. How about the sea wall? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is to keep it from running back into 
the river. The dredging runs behind that. 

Mr. MADDEN. I suppose before we get through it will cost 
a million dollars. 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, no. The gentleman has his sights too 
high. 

Mr. MADDEN. I know that everything we do costs about ten 
times as much as the gentleman says it will cost. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that 
item, 

Mr. PADGETT. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

Mr. WALSH. There are several authorizations for the ac- 
quisition of land in very general language, and it seems to me 
that they are of sufficient importance to be made a subject of 
special legislation. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will tell the gentleman frankly why we 
did not put the amount there. If the gentleman insists upon it, 
we will put the amount there, but the committee discussed the 
question. There are several places where it is authorized to 
aequire land. If we put the amount specified there, that ‘goes 
as a sort of notice of the amount that is expected to be expended 
there; but if we authorize the acquisition of it without specify- 
ing in connection with the acquisition any definite amount, there 
is no notice to these people as to what Congress had set aside 
specially for that purpose. We have several places here where 
we have pursued that course, and put the amount, the aggre- 
gate, $680,000, I think, in apprepriations for the President to 
pay for these several tracts that are to be acquired. One is at 
Newport, R. L, and another is at Lake Denmark. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts with- 
hold his point of order a moment, please? 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will permit me to ask a ques- 
tion, possibly I may withdraw it. It says “the President is 
authorized to acquire under the provisions of this act.” He has 
the authority here te acquire it by condemnation proceedings 
and pay over 75 per cent of what it is thought to be? 

Mr. PAPGETT. Exactly. That is the reason we put it in 
that form. 

Mr. WALSH. That is on page 74. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. The gentleman will see that it reads: 

The President ts hereby authorized and empowered, within the 
ae herein appropriates therefor, to take over immediately for the 
United States possession of and title to each and all of the parcels of 
land, 8 9 aud improvements fer the acquisition of 
which author Mas herein granted and for which appropriations are 
herein madè’ That if said lands ang appurtenances Sei 
improvements shall be ashen over as aforesaid, nited States shall 
make just compensation therefor, to be Seteemined by the President, 
and if the amount thereof so determined by the President is unsatis- 
agra to the person entitled to receive the same, such person shail be 
paid 75 per cent of the amount so determined by the President and 
shall be entitled to sue the United States to recover such further sum 
as added to said 75 per cent will make up such amount as will be . 
9 therefor, in the manner provided for by section 24, 
graph 20, section 145, of the Judicial Sone: Provided further, hat 
oe the taking over of said 3 the President as aforesaid 

title to all property so en over l immediately vest in the 
United States. 

That is the standardized form. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it not somewhat unusual to make a blanket 
of authorization without fixing any limit of cost in the author- 
ization? 

Mr. PADGETT. I stated to the gentleman why we left that 
out. 

Mr. WALSH. I know; and I can see the undesirability of 
including it in some specific instances; but I question whether 
it has been done heretofore, and whether it is the proper policy 
to give a blanket power to acquire land without à specific nppro- 
priation for the parcel sought to be acquired. and I doubt the 
wisdom of embarking upon a policy of making separate author- 
izations and covering them all with a blanket appropriation. 

Mr. PADGETT. The limitation of it is contained in the 
amount of money that is appropriated for that purpose, 

Mr. WALSH. There is no specific amount appropriated for 
this particular tract. 

Mr. PADGETT. There is an amount appropriated ‘for that 
and the others, three or four of them, including Lake Denmark. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; $680,000 is the blanket sum covering ail 
these authorizations? 
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~ Mr. PADGETT. Yes. If it is insisted upon, and if it is 
thought wiser, we can add right here the words “ not to exceed 
$150,000.” 

Mr. BRITTEN. The committee considered that very care- 
fully, and it was left out principally because we felt that if we 
specified $150,000 for this land to be purchased, the Government 
never in the world would pay less than $150,000, so that the 
land owners would hold the Government up and govern them- 
selves accordingly. We took out the $150,000 and put in a 

blanket amount for that reason. I believe it is a protection to 
the Government, although I agree with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that generally it is a bad practice. 

Mr. WALSH. It has not been done before. 

Mr. PADGETT. The committee considered that. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It has been done with reference to 
other appropriations. 

Mr. WALSH. For the condemnation of land? Does the gentie- 

an from Alabama state that this has ever been done before 
with a blanket sum? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think that lump sums of money 
have been placed in the hands of the President to expend for 
certain purposes, as in this case. He has recently bought a 
tract of land in the city of Washington out of a lump-sum ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, he bought the Arlington Hotel out of an 
emergency fund which we gave him of $100,000,000, without any 
limitation or specifie authorization, because that was appro- 
priated as an emergency fund; but I doubt whether we have ever 
given the President authority to acquire property under the pro- 
visions of an act without fixing some amount of money to be 
applied to the land desired to be acquired, and I doubt if it is 
wise to embark upon that policy at the present time and to 
establish that precedent. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me say, if the gentleman will permit me 
right there, that the character of construction going on at the 
Arlington Hotel site is the cheapest of its type that I have ever 
seen anywhere in the history of all my experience. 

Mr. WALSH. Probably that was why it was purchased. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his 
point of order. On yesterday the Marine Corps was increased 
150 per cent, and most of the recruits will go to Parris Island 
first. If you want to do something for the Marine Corps, with- 
draw your point of order, because this amendment will go in in 
the Senate if it is not put in here. It is very highly necessary. 
The committee considered very thoroughly the gentleman’s 
particular objection to the paragraph, and decided that the in- 
terests of the Government would be the better conserved by doing 
it in the way we have. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the objection of my friend 
from Illinois is not well taken under the circumstances, for this 
reason: If this land was all held by one party, undoubtedly fix- 
ing the price at $150,000 would insure the Government paying 
that. But as I understand the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Papcerr] this is held by a number of different parties. They 
can not get together and fix their prices 

Mr. BRITTEN. But they do. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. The President will undoubtedly do the 
best he can, and I think the limit ought to be fixed here. 

Mr. PADGETT. If the gentleman from Massachusetts insists 
on it, I will offer an amendment to limit the appropriation. 

r. WALSH. With that fact in mind, that the limit is to be 
fixed by an amendment, and because it is rather hard to resist 
the appeals and the propositions of the chairman of the commit- 
tee and the other members in behalf of the Marine Corps, and 
the service which they represent and the rights which they so 
ably safeguard, I will withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me state for the benefit of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that if the House puts in a limitation of 
$1 it will not control the price, and an appropriation of 581.000.000 
will not do it. Do you remember how this House, after two 
days discussion, limited the price of Jamestown to $1,200,000? 

Mr. PADGETT. Under condemnation, of course, we can not 
limit the price. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did we not provide an appropriation of 
$1,200,000 for Jamestown, and did they not pay over $1,400,000, 
under the method employed by the present administration for 
the purpose of condemning land? 

Mr. WALSH. ‘That is because we gave them, authority to 
condemn it and to pay 75 per cent and let them go into court for 
the rest. 

Mr. BUTLER. But you appoint commissioners, and the com- 
missioners fix the price, and the Goyernment then pays the price 
so fixed. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WALSH. I trust the gentleman is not blaming me. 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course I am not blaming the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania says “ You 
appoint tie commissioners.” Whom does the gentleman mean 

y that 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not mean that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts appoints the commissioners. I mean that when that 
method is adopted commissioners are appointed, and they fix the 
ie and then the Government may and usually does pay that 
price. 

Mr. PADGETT. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
desire that I offer an amendment? If so, I am going to keep 
perfect good faith with him. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the amendment ought to be offered. 

Mr. PADGETT. All right. I will ask to add at the end of 
line 8, page 46, the words “and the sum of $150,000 is hereby 
appropriated for this purpose.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

5 Peg 6, at the end of line 8, add the words : 
$150, is hereby appropriated for this purpose,” 

Mr. PADGETT. Or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment as read 
will be modified -by adding the words stated by the gentleman 
from Tennessee. Without objection, the amendment as modified 
is agreed to. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
tive side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair said “ Without objection, the 
amendment as modified is agreed to,” and there was no ob- 
jection. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to cor- 
rect the spelling of a word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 46, line 7, correct the spelling of the word “ Paris” so as to 
read Parris,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course, there are not two r's in Paris. 

Mr. PADGETT. There may be when it is the name of a 
man. This is the name of the owner, and he spells it Parris, 
and it is known in the local history as Parris Island. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, the question came up a few 
moments ago as to the cost of the reconstruction of the 
Naval Academy, and I sent for the Navy Yearbook. This work 
of reconstruction was begun under my predecessor, Hon. Charles 
A. Boutelle, of Maine, who was chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee. The limit of cost fixed in the act of June 7, 1900, 
was $8,000,000, and that was increased in the act of July 1, 
1902, to $10,000,000 for the reconstruction of the Naval Academy. 
I may say that for myself I was not in sympathy with the style 
of architecture for that institution which was decided upon, I 
was favorable to the rebuilding of the Naval Academy in brick 
and stone with a colonial style of architecture. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, let me add this, that it is com- 
monly understood that the original contract, with the extensions 
and improvements that have been made up to the last six or 
eight years, have cost the Government between $13,000,000 and 
$14,000,000. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, on page 46, line 4, I desire 
to have the spelling of the word “shrubbery” corrected. An 
“r” was left out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will correct 
the spelling of the word. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Navy yard, Charleston, S. C.: For the dredging of the basin at the 

navy yard and the dredging of a channel from the navy yard to deep 
3 beyond the jetties of a depth of 40 mean low tide and a width of 

1,000 feet to provide a sufficient depth of water for proper use of the 
large dry dock herein authorized (limit of cost $5,000, ), $1,000,000, 

for the construction of a large ar dock (limit of cost 54. 000,000), 
$1,150,000 ; ging, to continue, $25,000; railroad system extension, 
218.6005 toward water-front improvements, $200,000; boat storage, 
10,000; in all, $2,400,000. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Ghairman, I desire to make a point 
of order against the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is a preferential matter to an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against that portion of the paragraph from the begin- ~ 


“And the sum of 


The Chair did not put the nega- 
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ning down to the comma after the figures 51,000, 000,“ in 
Iine 15. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I was just about to move to 
strike thut out. The gentleman enn make the point of order 
and it will be the same thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee concedes 
the point of order? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, and 
it is stricken from the bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I was somewhat at a loss as to how this pro- 
vision struck ont got in this paragraph, as it evidently comes 
under the jurisdiction of the Rivers and Harbors Committee. 
It was all gone over at the time that bill was under considera- 
tion. A moment ago my friend from Ohio was speaking of the 
fact that when we had small appropriations under consideration 
there was apt to be a considerable discussion and a very large 
attendance, a fact to which I have called attention myself on 
previous occasions. I do not know whether my friend was 
present at the time this provision for Charleston Harbor was 
gone over when the rivers and harbors appropriation bill was 
under consideration. If he was, he noted the attendance in the 
House at that time. Far be it from me to intimate that there 
was any combination between the Members from New York 
who wanted to have New York Harbor deepened and the Mem- 
bers from the Southern States who wanted to have the channel 
at Charleston deepened and extended and those that wanted 
also to have the harbor at Key West extended, but for some 
reason, by a most remarkable coincidence, there was at that 
time a large and full attendance of the gentlemen from those 
sections, both North and South, and also by a further remark- 
able coincidence they hung together very strongly when this 
matter came up for a vote on the passage of the amendments. 

Mr. FOSS. And they are here now? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Some of them are here now. Not 
many, because we have reached a stage where they have this 
provision strongly intrenched in the rivers and harbors appro- 
priation bill. I hope the body at the other end of the Capitol 
will do something with it, for, although it seems to be aban- 
doned for the present, I think it will be necessary to keep watch 
upon it. This provision ought not to be in any bill, in this or 
any other, because it is not a war measure. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. Did the gentleman express the hope that the Sen- 
ate would do something with it or to it? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I accept the gentleman's amendment 
something to it. That is what ought to be done, in my opinion. 
At a time like this, when we are at war, it seems to me we 
ought not to have any ground for suspicion that there are any 


combinations for the purpose of logrolling or ship getting or 


harbor deepening. The time for that ought to have passed 
long ago. If we are ever to do away with it, we ought to do 
away with it now, in this extremity of war, when all other con- 
siderations ought to be dropped and local matters entirely for- 
gotten. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I understeod the point of 
order was made down to and including the figures “ $1,000,000 ” 
in line 15, leaving the word “ and” in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the way the Chair understands it. 

Mr. PADGETT. Then, I move to strike out the word “and” 
and also the comma before that word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 46, line 15, strike out the comma and the word “and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, also the word “for” ought 
to be spelled with a capital letter, and I ask that the Clerk be 
authorized to make that change. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, also I desire to correct the 
total. In ine 19, page 46, I move to strike out the figures 
“ $2,400,000 " and insert in lieu thereof the figures “$1,400,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 4 

Pa 46, line 19, strike out the figures “ $2,400,000" and insert 
$1,400,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed te. 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
whether the improvements authorized in this paragraph were 
included within the recommendations of any one of the reports 
of the Helm Commission? 

Mr. PADGETT, Yes; the Helm Commission recommended 
that the yard should be made a first-class yard, and they stated 
that there were various improvements needed there, and sug- 
gested that the details of them be worked out by the offices in 
the proper bureaus, but these are not submitted in any part of 
the Helm Board report. They come as the recommendations of“ 
the department, independent of the Helm Board. 

Mr. ELSTON. Will the gentleman further state when these 
improvements are expected to be completed and the yard to be 
in condition to be used? 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, the yard is being used now, very largely 
and very actively, and this is just as it is at various other yards 
where we are making improvements for water-front, boat 
storage, railroad systems, extensions, and things of that 
kind. The gentleman will notice just below in the bill there 
is the Key West station improvement, $25,000, and the 
naval station at New Orleans, for a floating crane and the im- 
provements in the central power plant and distributing system, 
water-front improvements, ete. All those matters are recom- 
mendations that come from the department, customarily, from 
year to year, as the developments are needed, just as we had 
up a few moments ago in respect to the power plant at An- 
napolis, These are not parts of the Helm Board report. The 
committee has not taken up for consideration the Helm Board 
report, because they have not completed their work. 

Mr. ELSTON. That is what I wanted to get at. 

Mr. PADGETT. And the department has not taken up con- 
sideration of the Helm Board report. 

Mr. ELSTON. What I want to get at from the chairman is 
that the improvements authorized in this paragraph are not in 
contravention of the statement made by the Secretary of the 
Navy and intimations made to me by the chairman of this 
committee that none of the recommendations of the Helm Com- 
mission covering either the Atlantic, Gulf, or Pacific coasts 
are to be taken up for legislation during the present session. 

Mr. PADGETT. Not at all, sir. These are the ones that come 
customarily in the class and character and type of improvements 
along the line of natural development of the yard and would 
have been made if there had never been a Helm Board report 
or if there had never been a Helm Board created, and it has neth- 
ing to do and is not dependent upon and is not brought in be- 
cause of the Helm Board report. 

Mr. ELSTON. Can the gentleman state, if he knows, when 
it is expected to take up any of the projects covered by any of 
the reports of the Helm Commission? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not this session of Congress; and whether 
they will next session is a matter that I do not care to prophesy 
about so far in advance. The Helm Board has not yet completed 
its investigation. My idea is that the Helm Board recommenda- 
tions, as recommendations of that board, will not be taken up 
until after the conclusion of this war. 

Mr. ELSTON. The Helm Commission reported that the pres- 
ent navy-yard facilities on the Pacific coast should be trebled. 
They show that the Pacific coast yards have only one-fourth the 
capacity of the Atlantic coast yards, If major fleet operations 
should occur on the Pacific coast the present yards could take 
care of. only one-fourth of the necessary requirement for berth- 
ing and dry docks and for repair and supply. Does not the gen- 
tleman believe that a large project, like the proposed naval base 
on San Francisco Bay, involving at least six years for comple- 
tion, should be commenced soon? 

Mr. PADGETT. ‘That might be over there and that might 
come through the department as departmental recommendations 
independent of the Helm report or a report. 

Mr. ELSTON. Using the Helm report as a basis for details 
or for advisory purposes? 

Mr. PADGETT. For advisory purposes; yes, sir. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs a question or two. Is this the first time 
this item has been ever carried with regard to the dry dock at 
Charleston, S. C.? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. In the bill two years ago, I be- 
lieve it was, or last year, there was an amendment inserted by 
the Senate to enlarge the existing dock that is there and make it 
a thousand feet long. The conferees on the part of the House 
would not stand for that, because that would not have been a 
usable dock; the depth was not sufficient. That dock is about 
80 or 31 feet over the sills. This one will be 42 feet over the 
sills. This is the first time a dock of this kind bas been pro- 
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posed there, but there is an amendment in the former bill to 
lengthen the dock and make it a thousand feet, but not to 
deepen it, and it would not have been usable for the purpose for 
which it was intended. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. This is intended to accompany the pro- 
vision passed in the river and harbor bill the other day? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is there any limit on the cost of this 
dock? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir; $4,000,000. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How is that limit provided; simply pro- 
vided by the brackets here? k 

Mr. PADGETT. It is provided like it is always provided; 
like every limit of cost that is inserted in the naval bill or the 
other bill, it says the limit of cost shall be $4,000,000. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I ask the gentleman, frankly, does that 
mean anything at all? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir; it means they can not exceed it 
without authority of Congress. They have to come to Congress 
to exceed it. : 

Mr. BUTLER. But they have often come? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. And we have never denied them? 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In this case they will come? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know. We authorized two similar 
docks, one at Philadelphia and one at Norfolk, and they are 
being built under contract and within the limit of three and a 
half million dollars. This is $500,000 more than the limit of 
cost at Philadelphia or at Norfolk. Those two are being built 
under the limit of cost, and I am not prepared to say that this 
one will exceed the $4,000,000 provided here; but the gentleman 
knows, as well as anybody knows, what the state of public 
sentiment is about wages, about the labor situation, the mate- 
rial situation, and so forth. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, I may not remember correctly, but 
I do not think I ever remember an original proposition involv- 
ing such a large amount as this with the limit of cost being 
fixed merely by brackets. 

Mr. PADGETT. Always fixed that way. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And by no other provision. 

Mr. PADGETT. We fixed it exactly as we did in reference to 
Norfolk, and just exactly that way for Philadelphia, and just 
exactly that way for Pearl Harbor, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. As an original proposition? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir; as an original proposition. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How large a ship is it expected the dock 
will care for? 

Mr. PADGETT. Any ship that will go through the Panama 
Canal. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not arise to seek informa- 
tion about any of the provisions of this bill, but only for the 
purpose of expressing my earnest hope that we will be able to 
pass this important and needed legislation before we adjourn 
to-day. I was greatly impressed this morning by the receipt of 
a postal card containing a statement made by the Inte Ambassa- 
dor Joseph H. Choate, one of the most eminent lawyers in the 
United States, three days before he died, a parting appeal to us 
all, containing these words, For God's sake, hurry up!” I 
have not sought to consume any of the valuable time of this 
House in a discussion of the provisions of the pending bill, but 
I wish now to earnestly appeal to every Member on both sides 
of the House to bear in mind the far-reaching importance of 
immediate and favorable action upon every one of these war 
measures. Such a course upon our part will have a splendid 
effect throughout America, and it will reach beyond the seas. 
If there ever was a time since the declaration of war when all 
the American people, led by the example of their chosen Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, should hurry, should speed up, that time 
is now of all times. < 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will fhe gentleman yield 
for n question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I want to ask my friend whether, in 
view of the record of this Congress at the extra session and so 
far at this session in the granting of money and power in every 
case where it was asked, that message had not been more prop- 
erly sent to another branch of this Government rather than to 
the legislative branch? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am not here fo criticize another branch of 
Congress. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
branch. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will not, during the period of the war, in a 
public manner seek to embarrass or to criticize the war admin- 


I said another than the legislative 


istration while our boys are on the battle line fighting the 
Kaiser. [Applause.] 

If I have a complaint from any constituent, I take it to the 
head of the proper department and submit it; and I have never 
failed to have the complaint promptly and satisfactorily at- 
tended to. Even the appearance of a division in sentiment in 
or out of Congress deserves criticism, and general faultfinding 
will not strengthen the American cause, and will not aid us 
either at home or abroad. It will not encourage our boys in 
France, but will give comfort to the enemy. 

I believe it is the duty of every Senator and every Member 
of the House of Representatives to first take his grievances or 
complaints to the proper department of the Government and 
insist upon a remedy, a correction, or a satisfactory explana- 
tion first before there shall be any public criticism. [Applause.] 

If the present administration were Republican and a President 
of that political faith Commander in Chief and both branches of 
Congress in sympathy with him, I know as a Republican that I 
would condemn a criticism here before the complaints were sub- 
mitted to the heads of the departments for explanation or cor- 
rection. I believe this the correct and proper course to pursue 
when the country is at war fighting for its very existence, for 
its life. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. My friend is thoroughly aware of the 
fact that this is an appropriation for the year beginning the 
30th of next June and ending one year from that time, and there- 
fore I am at a loss to understand the application of the gen- 
tleman’s remarks to this bill. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that there are many, many items within the covers of this bill 
that are made immediately available, calling for the expendi- 
ture of thousands and millions of dollars. 

Mr. WALSH. Only as deficiency items. 

Mr. AUSTIN. They are made immediately available. 
money is needed now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for an extension of five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUSTIN. In this bill there are numerous provisions re- 
quiring the immediate use of money, and the closing paragraph 
says, “All appropriations contained in this act are hereby made 
immediately available.” The members of the Naval Committee, 
who have the absolute confidence and respect of every Member of 
this House, have brought in a unanimous report, and there is 
not to-day a better nor a more efficient administration in this 
Government than that of the Navy Department. The highest 
type of men are directing its affairs, and up to this good hour 
no man here or elsewhere has dared, during this war, to criti- 
cize the administration of the Navy Department. The officials 
of that department have asked for these sums of money to be 
made immediately available to carry forward the great work 
of the Navy to achieve victory. Let us speed up and hasten 
action. Let us do it to-day, and not carry this important bill 
over another week to permit an unnecessary debate to continue 
here, when every particle of the information desired can be 
obtained personally from the members of the Naval Committee 
or from reading the printed report or the exhaustive hearings. 

Do we not believe in the honor, the ability, the fidelity, and the 
loyalty of the members of the Naval Committee? Have they 
ever done anything to forfeit our high opinion and our complete 
confidence in them? They know the great burden of responsi- 
bility upon them is equal almost to that placed upon the member- 
ship of the Committee on Military Affairs; and those of us not 
upon this committee, charged with the duty of examining and 
passing upon these numerous items can trust them, and our trust 
will not be abused or betrayed. i 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Would my friend be willing to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill withont reading? If the committee is to give 
all the information without anyone asking questions here on the 
floor of the House, why not suspend the rules and pass the bil! 
at once? 

Mr. AUSTIN. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


The 


If the Navy Department and this great com- 


mittee should say that the imperative interests of America de- 
manded such a course, I would cheerfully do it, 
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Mr. FESS. The gentleman differs from most of the Members 
of the House, who feel responsibility for this legislation. 

Mr. AUSTIN. We ask thousands of questions, we offer many 
amendments, valuable time is consumed, and never a change of 
a line in the bill, not the dotting of an “i” nor the crossing of 
a s t.” 

Mr. KEATING. We put two “r’s” in Parris. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman recall that the bill was not 
discussed at all under general debate? We began it yesterday, 
and have gone pretty nearly two-thirds of the way through, it. 
I do not think I have heard a single word of discussion on the 
floor that was not pertinent to the items of the bill. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; and nothing has been accomplished except 
to delay the passage of the bill. It was a fortunate thing that 
we dispensed with the general discussion, but we have practi- 


cally had the general debate under the five-minute rule. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
graph as it now stands. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves to 
strike out the paragraph, and is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I do not expect 
that my motion will prevail, but I want the record made, and if 
no one else feels inclined to support it, I am going to vote for it. 

When this same matter was up the other day, while the House 
was considering the rivers and harbors bill, quite a full discussion 
was had of the merits of this proposition. It is not necessary 
to rehash the matter again, especially after the very bitter 
arraignment of the membership of the House to which we have 
just listened. In that connection I am fully justified in saying 
for the facts bear out the statement—that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will pass this bill appropriating more money in the 
same length of time than any legislative body has ever appro- 
priated on a similar proposition before in the history of the 
world. [Applause.] I do not believe this committee merits 
quite the castigation to which it has just listened. But I want 
to refer to this just for a moment, notwithstanding the words of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austin]. I can not find 
out that this proposed improvement has any possible bearing on 
the war program. The earliest date to which we can look for 
the completion of the project so that it may be used at all is 
30 months, and very likely the time will be very much greater 
than that. If the war is not over in 30 months, it will hardly 
ever end. It can not be justified on the ground that this is a war 
emergency. There is absolutely nothing on earth to justify it. 

In that connection I want to call attention to the letter that 
was sent here and read to the House, which said that this project 
would not be completed within 30 months, and ended by saying 
that it is a war emergency and therefore ought to be passed. 
When advice comes to us in that language and in that contra- 
dictory fashion our faith in the sources of that advice is very 
apt to be somewhat shaken. I believe this is a proposition that 
never ought to have been considered in the river and harbor 
bill and never ought to be considered here now. If this proposi- 
tion has merit it should be taken up and considered in connec- 
tion with the general improvements to be provided for when the 
House acts on the various items in the report of the Helm 
committee, 

I make no claim to any great knowledge of naval affairs, but 
I have had opportunity to journey somewhat over the world 
and I have conversed many times with the leading thinkers in 
our Navy, and I have never yet found one—I have talked with 
several on the subject—whose judgment approved this scheme. 
They do say that an important naval base should be completed 
in the West Indies. Then, if we are going to build a naval base 
anywhere, why should we not take up the proposition of build- 
ing one there? They tell me that the greatest need of the 
American Navy, outside of the immediate exigencies of this 
war, is the construction of a great naval base at Guam. I am 
surprised that the great Naval Committee of this House has 
never taken up the proposition of the improvement at Guam as 
an item in the great naval program; but that has never been 
done. Nor have they taken up the proposition of building a 
great naval base in the West Indies. The only thing that has 
been brought up here is this scheme for first digging a river 
into a part of South Carolina and then at the end of it con- 
structing a great dry dock and a base for certain naval pur- 

Frankly. that does not commend itself to my judgment, 

nor does it commend itself strongly to my enthusiasm for the 
naval program. But as I said in the beginning, the game is all 
but won, and there is no doubt as to which is the winning side. 
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I move to strike out the para- 


Several years ago, when I had an opportunity personally to see 
this situation there, I was amazed to think that it had ever been 
started. But it has been started, and has progressed to a point 
where now it is to be enormously enlarged. But for my own 
satisfaction I want the opportunity of making the motion to 
strike this out and to vote for that motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Minno- 
sota [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What is this motion? 

ue CHAIRMAN. It is a motion to strike out the para- 
graph. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask 
the chairman of the committee a question. I notice, in line 18, 
page 46, there is proposed an appropriation of $200,000 toward— 
I call attention to the word “toward "—water-front improve- 
ments. How far toward these improvements would $200,000 go? 

Mr. PADGETT. My recollection is that it is estimated that 
it would take more than $1,000,000. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What is the nature of the im- 
provement? 

ATS PADGETT. It is a sea wall—holding walls and berthing 
walls. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, the question asked by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] moves me to say this: 
The item is passed. It is going to stay in the bill. I make the 
prediction that we have begun at this point a program which 
will cost this Government $25,000,000 before it is completed. 
Now, mark my words. The gentleman just now developed 
$1,000,000, and it is not a war item. The history of the con- 
struction of dry docks in the United States shows they require 
from five to seven years in which to complete them. This is 
not in any sense whatever a war measure, It has nothing to 
do with the war. I did not even vote against it myself, but I 
want Congress and the country to understand what it is doing. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I am astonished 
that, after listening to the admonition of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Austr], the gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
BUTLER], who is himself a member of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, should have arisen here and questioned the wisdom of so 
much as a single provision of the bill. It is déeply to be re- 
gretted that the eminent patriot and lecturer from Tennessee 
failed to convince the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUT- 
LER] that the Committee on Naval Affairs is infallible and en- 
titled to bring in a bill which includes a multitude of items and 
appropriates almost one and one-half billions of dollars and 
to have it passed without a question. Mr. Chairman, I never 
have heard—and this I say with entire respect for my friend 
from Tennessee—I never in debate here have heard a more 
utterly ridiculous, indefensible proposition advanced by any 
man, no matter what his condition [laughter], than was the 
proposition of the gentleman from Tennessee, who, pointing his 
finger at you and me, demanded not only that we pass this bill 
carrying this vast sum, but also that we pass it without stop- 
ping to ask any question as to any item. 

The proposition is nothing short of amazing. Can we hou- 
estly, under our oaths, thus surrender our votes to committee 
dictation when we legislate on great subjects for the people 
of the United States? No. We take oath to do our duty as we 
see it, not as any committee may see it. I have great respect 
for the members of the Committee on Naval Affairs; but any 
man who so absolutely surrenders to a committee that he is 
willing, without having a question asked, to vote a billion and 
a half of taxes upon the people of the United States does, in 
my judgment, forget his oath and his duty to his constituents 
and the country; for I have seen committees make serious 
mistakes. I have seen great committees strongly recommend im- 
portant bills which, after earnest, thorough debate, were de- 
feated, and I have seen subsequent events vindicate the judgment 
of the House in repudiating the judgment of the committee. 

But the gentleman from Tennessee insists, in effect, that this 
tremendous sum should be voted without a word of inquiry. 
What sort of a proposition is this which he makes? Why, only 
two pages further on in this bill is a matter that ought to be 
very thoroughly debated and defeated. Look on page 48, It 
occupies the entire page. It is a proposition to give to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy complete authority to permit an unnamed rail- 
road company to build a railroad into this city and to have its 
terminus at an unmentioned place anywhere in Washington or 
the District that he or the unnamed railroad company may 
decide to locate it. Did the gentleman from Tennessee know 
about that? Did he purposely reserve his admonition, his elo- 
quence, until just before we reach that proposition, and then 
say rush this bill through without inquiring further about it? 
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The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, let us make some progress. 
I want simply to say that the committee is not courting or 
inviting encomium, neither is it asking to avoid criticisms. 
Let us get ahead with the bill. That is all the committee is 
asking. ’ 

Mr. LONGWORTH. “For God's sake, hurry up!“ 

Mr. BUTLER. I would like to get through with the bill and 
go after a couple of Huns to-morrow or next day. Nobody here 
wants to be shot. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Cooper] is uneasy for fear I may forget my oath of office. 
I want to make this public acknowledgment that the only time 
since I have been a Member of this House, in 10 years, that I 
forgot my country’s interests was when I followed him on 
the McLemore resolution. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, that is going to open a wide discussion 
and may involve some of the rest of us. [Laughter.] | 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Yes; many of us. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr] 
led many of us on this side into a trap. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why does the gentleman follow him or any 
one else? I do not follow anybody. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I was led into a trap by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr], and I shall never follow him again, or 
anybody. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. PADGETT. Let us read. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I wish it were the regular order 
to reply to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that debate on this para- 
graph has long since expired. : 

Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, in order to expedite the 
passage of the bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objettion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Naval l Ground, Indianhead, Md.: Improvements to powder 
factory, $140,000; pyro storage, $20,000; in all, $160,000. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
strike from the bill without reading the provision on page 48. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man please state why he does that? 

Mr. PADGETT. I understand that other arrangements have 
been made to build the railroad. I understand the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. is going to build a road on its own account 
down there, 

Mr. BUTLER. That is the railroad proposition. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to strike from the bill, without reading it, all of 
page 48. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Naval magazine, Fort Mifflin, Pa.: The President is authorized to 


acquire under the authorit and 


oper le ger of this act additional land 
for F facilities 
Fort Mifin, 


the vicinity of the naval magazine, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, the same thing applies here. 
The estimate of that is $360,000, and if the gentleman wants 
I will insert that by amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts with- 
draws his point of order, and the gentleman from Tennessee 
offers an amendment. 

Mr. PADGETT. After the end of the paragraph insert “ and 
for this purpose $360,000 is hereby appropriated, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Did the motion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Papcerr] to strike out include all of the 
paragraph on page 488 

The CHAIRMAN. The entire page. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is the one to which I called 
attention, 

Mr. PADGETT. That is it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 49, line 5. after the word “ Pennsyl ” insert the following: 
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“and for this 


y appropriated, or so much 
thereof as may 


urpose $360,( 
necessary. 


Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, just a question, What is pro- 
posed to be done? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is to acquire land there for the storage of 
high explosives, to enlarge the magazine. We are getting a 
tremendous amount of powder and high explosives on hand, and 
we have to have somewhere to store them, and when the war 
is over they will be taken off in large quantities from the ships 
in commerce and also from our fighting ships, and we have not 
any place to store them; and this is for the purpose of enlarging 
the magazine at Fort Mifflin. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, the gentleman has investigated it and 
he thinks that the appropriation ought to be made, Of course 
we now are constructing under other bills storage facilities in 
New York? 

Mr. PADGETT. They are for merchandise, for food, clothing, 
and so forth, 

Mr. CANNON. And also at Philadelphia. 

Mr, PADGETT. We are providing for acquiring additional 
land at Philadelphia, next to Fort Mifflin, which comes right 
next down below there. We want land there. I have a state- 
ment here that is -strictly confidential, because gentlemen can 
see the necessity of not publishing how much we have stored at 
different places. 

Mr. CANNON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. PADGETT. I would be willing to show it to any Mem- 
ber of the House as a confidential statement showing the enor- 
mous amount stored and being manufactured at a greater speed 
than ever before. 

Mr, CANNON. Many bills have carried similar appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir; it is quite common. 

Mr. CANNON. I think perhaps in the sundry civil bill, and 
certainly in two deficiency bills, we carried very large amounts 
for storage. 

Mr. PADGETT. Not for the Navy, I think. 

Mr. CANNON. Probably the gentleman is correct, but for the 
Army. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, the gentleman knows more about it 
than Ido. I merely asked for information. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the geneman from Tennessee two 
or three questions? 

Mr. PADGETT. Les, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. He will recall this is one of the items in the 
bill that gave the Committee on Naval-.Affairs a good denl of 
concern lest we might be held up for exorbitant and extrnva- 
gant prices. Before this land shall be acquired by the Govern- 
ment will the gentleman ask the authorities in the Navy Depart- 
ment to examine with care the eastern end of that island, which 
is known as League Island, to see whether it will be possible 
to put these magazines at that end of the island and avoid being 
held up, which I believe may be the fate of the Government. 

Mr. PADGETT. I have a statement of the Secretary of the 
Navy in relation to that, and I have a letter here from him in 
which he states that it would not do, that it would not be pos- 
sible to store the high explosives in large quantities upon the 
nuvy yard where we have millions and millions invested in manu- 
facture, and with six, eight, or ten thousand men working every 
day and night in the year. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, that is all very handsome and 
very pretty as the Secretary of the Navy sends it, but I know 
something about this, If these magazines can be located at the 
eastern end of the island, they will be further away from 
humanity than where it is proposed to locate them, which is 
just across the Schuylkill River, a short distance from the shops 
of the League Island Navy Yard, while the other end of the 
tract must be a mile or a mile and a half away. I propose to 
walk over the island and propose to have that measured. I 
intend to know whether or not that is the proper place to put 
these magazines. It may put the naval officers to a little more 
trouble in reference to hauling, but I intend to see. I agree with 
the gentleman from Tennessee; it is absolutely necessary to 
have some place where those high explosives can be stored and 
not endanger every life in the city of Philadelphia, as I contend 
it would from the location as I understand it. I may change 
my mind about it after I walk over it in a few days, but from 
all I can see we will have less danger from explosions, less 
danger to human life, by putting these magazines at the other 
end of the island. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman moves to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. WALSH. I have no desire to enter into any controversy 
with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, Austin], but his re- 
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marks lead me to observe tlint if he is the character of states- 
man that he would have us believe, from the argument that he 
has advanced here he is lacking in that degree of courage and 
sound judgment which I, for one, heretofore had attributed to 
him, becnuse I have never seen anything in his career here in 
the House—and it has been somewhat long, and during all that 
time it has been honorable—to indicate that he stood in fear of 
postal cards. 

However much we might agree with the statement expressed 
upon the postal cards, I doubt if it would be wise for Congress 
to discontinue its labors and return to our homes and allow the 
Government to be conducted by postal-card edicts, sent out by 
people who utterly lack intelligent information or intimate 
knowledge upon the tremendous problems that are being legis- 

. lated upon here in this Congress by reason of the war emergency. 

It is easy to adopt or reiterate a phrase that was uttered some 
11 or 12 months ago, the dying words of a former distinguished 
ambassador, the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, and to seek to apply it 
to the conditions that exist to-day. But let me direct the 
attention of the gentleman from Tennessee and the attention of 
the writers of those cards to the fact that since those words were 
uttered May 11, 1917, this Congress has hurried up, it has 
speeded up, and we have met every test, and there is nobody 
among those who are writing these messages who can point out 
a single project or proposition of legislation that is at the present 
time held up by Congress or being purposely delayed, or that is 
crippling the arm of this Government in the prosecution of this 
great war. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does not the gentleman know, and 
every Member of the House know, that it will not make a particle 
of difference whether this bill is passed to-day or passed some 
time next week, so far as any operations of the Government are 
concerned ? 

Mr. WALSH. I think that is true, although there may be 
one or two appropriations which are to be made immediately 
available, which the department may require in the near future. 
But a day or two, I assure the gentleman, would make no great 
difference, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
money now. 

Mr. WALSH. I think so, Another thing, Mr. Chairman, I 
think my colleague from Tennessee has become somewhat 
famous, if I may use the term, for looking with favor upon any 
measure carrying an appropriation, and the larger the appro- 
priation the greater is his glee in voting for it. And so here we 
have a bill of $1,350,000,000 or more, which he seeks to jam 
through without question or discassion, because of his con- 
fidence in the Committee on Naval Affairs. If that be the 
standard to be followed, where would the draft law have been 
when it was taken up? 

I deny that I sought to hinder or delay. I have asked ques- 
tions, as have others, including members of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, because I believe I have the right to know, before 
voting on these projects, as has every Member of the House. 
Fortunately I know I am not responsible to the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee for my acts here upon the floor, nor 
need I answer to the great constituency which he represents so 
well and faithfully. I have listened to him in the past, and I 
think he is a master at bestowing verbal tributes and encomiums 
upon committees and chairmen for the faithful performance of 
their work, and I have joined him heretofore, and I join him 
now, in thinking that this great committee deserves praise for 
its work. 

But neither the chairman of the committee nor any member 
of the committee, so far as I have been able to ascertain, has 
intimated or asked that Members sit silent and allow this bill 
to be read through from the first to the last line without asking 
questions or seeking information or debating the merits of pro- 
posed changes in legislation. I have made points of order against 
legislation upon this bill because it is contrary to the rules of 
the House, and in several, if not all, instances, upon the urgency 
being explained, upon information being given. I have withdrawn 
those points of order; and I have no apology to make to my 
colleagues nor to the writers of these postal cards from here 
and yon throughout the country for anything that I have said 
or done or failed to say or do upon this measure, nor do I 
believe such a course is disloyal. I believe the country will be 
better satisfied if we see to it that this legislation is carefully 
considered and passed than it would be if we see to it that it is 
carelessly and hurriedly passed, because we have all seen very 
often the result of hurried legislation. It requires, later on, 


There is not any of them that has not 


remedial legislation, and only results in protracting the session 
sometimes which it is sought to shorten, 

I feel that mayhap some of the desires of some gentlemen to 
hurry this session and adjourn may be inspired by the fact that 
in the weeks to come, or in the not very far distant future, 
there is to be an election or a primary and that possibly some 
campaigning may be required. I do not think that emergency, 
even together with the postal cards, ought to frighten us into 
haste and ill-considered legislation, and I challenge the asser- 
tion that Congress is deserving of these contemptuous appeals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Navy yard, Puget Sound, Wash.: Improvements, central power plant 
and distributing systems, $200,000. 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts re- 
serves a point of order, 

Mr. PADGETT. That is the same as the other. 
is $18,000. I will offer an amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Naval magazine, Lake Denmark, N. J.: The President is authorized to 
acquire under the authority and provisions of this act additional land 
for increasing ordnance facilities in the vicinity of the naval magazine, 
Lake Denmark, N. J. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee proposes 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. PADGETT. Page 49, at the end of line 14, add “and for 
this purpose there is appropriated $18,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PADGETT : Page 49, line 14, after the words 
“New Jersey,” insert the following: and for this purpose $18,000 is 
hereby appropriated, or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Torpedo station, Newport, R. 
school, $100,000 ; 9 torpedo repair s 
industrial roads, $20,000; extension of sea wal 
penter shop, $25,000; in all, $250,000 

The President is authorized to acquire under the authority and pro- 
visions of this act additional land for increasing ordnance facilities in 
the vicinity of the naval torpedo station, Newport, R 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that—the same point. à 

Mr. BUTLER. Is that the island item? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; the island at Newport. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. May I ask the gentieman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
priation is for a diving school, 
than a swimming pool? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is where the deep-sea divers are educated. 
We had some divers who went from there who broke the world's 
record in raising the F-boat in Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. With diving apparatus? 

Mr. PADGETT. With diving apparatus; and this is for the 
training of the divers. 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts with- 
draws his point of order. 

Mr. PADGETT. I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Amendment offered by Mr. PADGETT: Page 49, line 23, after the 
words “ Rhode Island,“ insert the following: And for this purpose 
— $100,000, is hereby appropriated, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
agreed to. The Chair hears no objection. The Clerk will read, 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Naval training station (Iilinois) buildings: Dredging harbor, $35,000. 

Mr. PADGETT. I offer an amendment after line 18. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee. 


The amount 


I., buildings: Boathouse and divin, 
p, $100,000 ; extension o 
, $5,000; rebuilding car- 


I notice that part of this appro- 
Does that mean anything more 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Poe ors amendment: Page 50, line 18, insert a new paragraph as 
ows: 

“The President Is authorized to acquire, under the authority and 
provisions of this act, additional land for the enlargement of the naval 
training station, Great Lakes, III.: and for this purpose 8887.500 Is 
hereby appropriated, or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I notice that the 
language “is authorized to acquire, under the authority and 
provisions of this act,” appears several times in this bill. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; there is a general authority given in 
a paragraph on page 74. : 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is what I wished to as 
about. i 
Mr. PADGETT. Itis to standardize language used in a num- 
ber of bilis that Congress has passed, authorizing the President 
to take over the title and the possession, to place a value upon 
the property and pay 75 per cent, or pay all of it, if they are 
satisfied with that price. 

Mr. SABBATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. This amendment calls for $887,000 to acquire 
land at the Great Lakes training station near Chicago? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Can the gentleman inform me whether this 
land is situated south or north of the Great Lakes station, and 
what the acreage of the same is, and whether a price has been 
agreed upon, and by whom? 

Mr. PADGETT. No price has been agreed upon. It is to be 
taken over by the President under the authority of condemna- 
tion given him. 

Mr. SABA'TTH. How has the price of $880,000 been fixed on 
this land? 


Mr. PADGETT. That is the estimate that has been put upon 


it us to the value of the land. 

Mr. SABATH. Can the gentleman inform me by whom the 
estimate has been made? 

Mr. PADGETT. By the officer in charge at the Great Lakes 
station and by inquiry and investigation at the department. 
They say that will cover it. I think there are something like 
700 or 800 acres. 

Mr. BRITTEN. There are 709 acres. 

Mr. SABATH. Has the gentleman a statement prepared 
showing the different prices that have been recommended? 

Mr. PADGETT. I have a plat here that shows the acreage. 

Mr. SABATH. Does it show the prices recommended for the 
various parcels of the property? 

Mr. PADGETT. I have a plat here that shows the acreage 
and the estimated cost of each parcel. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The plat very clearly shows the number of 
ncres of the various parcels. It designates the owners and also 
shows the estimated prices at which these various pieces can 
be had. It indicates Foss Park, named after the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss], who was formerly chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

This park, owned by the city of North Chicago, is to be con- 
tributed to the Navy for its use indefinitely for a training sta- 
tion. I will say to my colleague [Mr. SasatH] that all of the 
land on which the present semipermanent buildings are located 
is to be purchased under this $887,000 appropriation, at prices 
varying from a little less than $1,000 an acre to a little less than 
$2,000 an acre, depending upon the location of the land, its 
proximity to Lake Michigan and the Bluff. 

Mr. SABATH. I desire this information because I have been 
informed that certain prices for some of these parcels have been 
agreed upon that have been in excess of the actual value of the 
property. 

Mr. PADGETT. I understand from the Secretary that no 
prices have been agreed upon. 

Mr. SABATH. I am willing to concede that the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Navy Department have been at all times very 
careful in expending any money which we have appropriated. 
Nevertheless this matter coming as it did come to me, I thought 
it my duty to secure all the information that I possibly could, 
so that I cau intelligently answer the inquiries that have been 
made of me. > 

If the gentleman has the statement here, and also the plat, 
the chances are that it will in a great measure nid me in satis- 
fying some of these people. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will be very glad to give the gentleman one 
of these plats. I have several of them, I will give the gentle- 


man a blue print showing the land, the prices, and the acreage 
in the different parcels, 

Mr. BRITTEN, And the owners. 

Mr. SABATH. 
fur? 


The owners, and the prices recommended so 


Mr. PADGETT. The prices estimated. 

Mr. SABATH. This appropriation will not authorize the im- 
mediate purchase at the prices estimated on this plat? 

Mr. PADGETT. It does not fix any prices. It authorizes the 
President to take over the land. Congress has no authority to 
fix the price. The owners haye the right to go into court if 
they are dissatisfied with the prices fixed by the President. 

Mr. SABATH. That is what I desire to know, whether they 
are going to take the land without condemnation, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it should be ascertained that the prices sub- 
mitted were altogether too high. 

Mr. PADGETT. The President is given the power to fix the 
price himself, and if it is agreeable to them and they take it, 
he pays for it in full. 

Mr. SABATH. Of course, the gentleman realizes that the 
President himself ean not look after the values, but that some- 
body else does. 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, he does it through a commission or a 
board, of course; but he must approve the finding of that com- 
mission, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the bill, on page 19, carries an 
item of $725,000 for this Great Lakes training station. 

2 BRITTEN. That is for the maintenance of the present 
ation. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is for the training—the personnel. 

Mr. FESS. This amount is for the increase? 

Mr. BRITTEN. For the purchase of land now being used 
for training purposes? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Does this mean that the Great Lakes station is 


‘going to increase largely in the personnel later on? 


Mr. PADGETT. They have between 25,000 and 30,000 there 
now. They have already turned out and sent into the service 
more than 30,000 men since the war began, and we are using 
these grounds now under a permissive license or a nominal 
lease. We have erected many millions of dollars’ worth of 
buildings on the lands, and they need them. It is a station for 
the great Central West, where all of that section of the country 
send their men, and it is recommended that instead of scrap- 
ping the buildings and things when we need the ground that we 
go ahead and buy now and preserve the three or four million 
dollars that we have already expended. 

Mr. BRITTEN. It is a fact that some seven or eight milion 
dollars has already been expended on the land this appropria- 
tion is intended to purchase. 

Mr SABATH. I understand that a great deal of work has 
been done there and that a great deal of good has been accom- 
plished, and that a wonderful amount of work is being done 
now, and that this land is absolutely necessary. Whut I am 
interested in is that the price should be reasonable and that we 
should pay no more for the land than it is actually worth. 

Mr. PADGETT. That will be safeguarded as far as possible 
to safeguard it under the Constitution. 

Mr. SABATH. I have the utmost confidence in the gentle- 
man who has charge and in a great majority of the men under 
him. Nevertheless, I want to know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The amendinent was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the payment of land herein authorized to be acquired by the 
President for the use of the Ny Arm Marine Corps and not herein 
specifically appropriated for, $628,000. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph, because we have already carried those appropriations 
under various items, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tage 51, strike out all of lines 1, 2, and 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, at this time I ask unanimous 
consent to change the totals, and I will hand the correct amount 
to the Clerk when we ascertain it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentéeman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk be authorized to change the total 
when the chairman has determined the amount it should be. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Contingent, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery: For tolls and ferriages ; 
care, transportation, and burial of the dead, Including officers and en- 
listed men who die within the United States; purchase of books and 
stationery, binding of medical records, unbound books, and pamphlets s 
hygienic and sanitary investigation and Illustration; sanitary and 
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hygienic instruction ; hase and repairs of nonpassenger-carrying 
Wagons, automobile ambulances, and harness; purchase of and f for 
horses and cows; purchase, maintenance, repair, and operation of two 

ssenger-carrying motor vehicles for naval dispensary, Washington, 
B. C., and of one motor-propelled vehicle for official use only for the 
medical officer on out-patient medical service at the Naval Academy, 
and of a motor omnibus for the transportation of convalescent patients 
and attendants at the Naval Hospital at Las Animas, Colo., to be used 
only for official purposes; trees, plants, care of grounds, garden tools, 
and seeds; incidental articles for the Naval Medical School and naval 
dispensary, Washington, naval medical supply depots, sick quarters at 
Naval Academy and marine barracks; washing for medical tment 
at Naval Medical School and naval dispensary, Washington, naval 
medical supply depots, sick quarters at Naval Academy and marine 
barracks, * at navy yards and naval stations, and ships; and 
for minor repairs om buildings and grounds of the United States Naval 
Medical School and naval medical supply depots: rent of rooms for 
naval dispensary, Washington, D. C., not fo ex > for the care, 
maintenance, und treatment of the insane of the Navy and Marine 
Corps on the Pacifle coast, inclu supernumeruries held for transfer 
to the Government Hospital for the Insane; for dental outfits andl 
dental material, and all other necessary contingent expenses; in all, 
$1,500,000, 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I think at this time it might 
be interesting to say to the House that the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Navy has practically fully equipped for 
medical purposes some 22 of the Army transports. That eon- 
stitutes one of the important works of this bureau. I want to 
call the attention of the House to the fact that up to the present 
time neither the Navy nor the Army has a single hospital ship, 

Mr, PADGETT. The Navy has two. 

Mr. BRITTEN, The Navy has purchased two steamers that 
are now being equipped as hospital ships. 

Mr. PADGETT. The Navy had two before that. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The Navy had the Solace, whieh was not 2 
hospital ship but a makeshift. I am talking about a real hos- 
pital ship. such as the service has been demanding for 17 years, 
and finally by act of Congress more than a year ago we appro- 
priated two and a half million dollars for a hospital ship, 
which is now being constructed at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
After a year from the date of nuthorization I find that it is 10 
per cent completed. At that rute of progress it will take us 10 
years to finish it. I agree that the construction has been set 
aside for work of greater importance, 

I call attention to the fact that Congress authorized two and 
a half million dollars to build a real hospital ship, with a ca- 
pacity for taking cure of some 800 men; that is, 800 wounded. 
disabled, or sick soldiers. In the absence of that ship we have 
purchased two liners, at $2.240,000 each—practically what the 
other ship would have cost had it been completed—and these 
ships have a combined capacity of but 700 men, at a total cost 
of about $5,000,000. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not n fact that about the only real use 
for n hospital ship in the Navy, or even in the Army, is to 
transport the sick and wounded tou place where we have per- 
munent marine or military hospitals? 

Mr. BRITTEN. ‘That is true. 

Mr. McKENZIE. And is it not also a fact that the Surgeon 
General of the United States Army has testified that these 
great ocean liners, with but very little changes made in them, 
make first-class hospital ships for transporting our wounded? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; that is not the fact, because they can 
never afford proper facilities for amputating a leg or an arm. 
You might as wel! say—— 

Mr. MCKENZIE. They have to have surgeons to do that. 

Mr. BRITTEN, That you can remodel an old barn into a 
first-class hospital, and for that reason you will not provide a 
hospital until sumeborly gets sick or has his eg shot off. 

Mr. McKENZIE But is it not a fact that some of these great 
liners are etun! floating palnces, far superior in equipment to 
any hospital? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Superior in luxury, but the gentleman will 
agree that a perfectly plain sanitary operating room is more 
necessary. 

Mr. McKENZIE. That can be easily put in. 

Mr. PADGETT. Very easily put in. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Not easily, adequately, or properly. What T 
am complaining about is this ; 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. T will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Speaking of transports, is it not 
the gentleman's understanding that we need these large liners for 
transport service instead of hospital ships? 

Mr. BRITTEN. There is no question about it. The transport 


will be sunk at sight, whether there are sick men on it or not, 
and the hospital ship is protected by treaty. 
Mr. PADGETT, That has not been our experience in this war. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. There is a military difference between the 
two characters of ships. Transports will be sunk at sight, while 
hospital ships should be free from attack, 

A Measer. They do not seem to think so. 

Mr. BRITTEN. We have an agreement to that effect, and 
until the central, powers do not live up to it I will assume our 
hospital ships will not be sunk. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Hun ever live up to any agreement? 

Mr. BRITTEN. All right; then let us agree that he will not 
live up to any agreement. but let us build a hospital ship as 
quickly as possible. If we do not need them, why are paying 
this 85.000.000? r 

Mr. BUTLER. The Huns would sink it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. We should have had one long ago. but cer- 
tain members of the committee and certain Members of the 
House who have been continually calling for an increase of the 
Naval Establishment have been voted down in their desires; 
und the present administration, until a year ago, although it had 


been in power four years or more and the great European war 


had been going on for three yeurs, made no attempt whatever to 
provide proper hospital ships. That is what I am complaining of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, on page 52, line 7, 
reference is made to n naval dispensary, Washington, D. C. On 
the same page, line 15, reference is made to a naval dispensary, 
Washington, Is that the State of Washington? 

Mr. PADGETT. Where fs it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Line 13. Now in line 7 it 
refers to the naval dispensary, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. PADGETT. The other is the State of Washington. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. ‘That is the inquiry. 

Mr. PADGETT. Les, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
State of Washington? 

Mr. PADGETT. Naval medical school and naval dispensary, 
Washington. Yes, sir. They have one there and there is one 
out at Bremerton. They have a little dispensary at the navy 
yard and at Bremerton, that is part of the Stute of Washington; 
it is an island out there. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I wanted to know where they 
were, The bill directly refers to Washington, in the District 
of Columbia, and there is no Washington in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. PADGETT. They designate this, Washington, D. ., 
like they say, Washington Gun Paetory, Distriet of Columbia. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr, Chairman, my colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Brrrren], has stated that we have pur- 
chased two ships for which we have pak! four and a half 
million dollars and that these ships are constructed so as to 
provide hospital ships and fitted 

Mr. PADGETT. And fitted up for that. 

Mr. SAGATH. And fitted for that purpose because we could 
not build any ships and get them ready in the short space of 
time, but by acquiring these two ships they give us two: hospital 
ships immediately without waiting for 10 yeurs. as the gentle- 
man tried to convey it would take to build new ones. 

Mr. PADGETT. It would not have taken that long a time, 
but the Shipping Board requested that the building of hospital 
ships be postponed for more essential work and we purchused 
the two to meet the immediate necessities and fitted them out. 

Mr. SABATH. And they are being fitted up for that purpose 
and have been recommended by experts that they can be used 
to good advantage as hospital ships? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, as I would like to reply to my colleague from Chicago [Mr. 
SABBATH]. 

Mr. PADGETT. Let us make progress. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Yes; after I use one minute. I think I ought 
to reply to my colleague from Chicago who says that I am 


And in line 18 it refers to the 


‘eomplaining about the time it takes to construct ships. I wonder 


if my good friend realizes—and he is a very good friend of mine 
and a very good Democrat—I wonder if he realizes that this ad- 
ministration now in power has only authorized and commis- 
sioned one first-line, fighting ship for the Navy as long as it has 
been in power. Does the gentleman know that? 

Mr. SABATH. I realize one thing, that the Nary and this 
administration are doing everything under the sun to win the 
war—— 

Mr. BRITTEN. Tes; but they had many days of rain when 
there wus no sun 

Mr. SABATH. And without the assistance of the gentleman 
from Illinois. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Of all the ships authorized since the present 
administration came into office more than five years ago, only 
one first-line fighting ship has been put Into active commission, 
Does the gentleman know that, and does he think that is making 

progress when the world is surrounded by fire and a great war 
is going on? 

Mr. SABATH. This is the first complaint I have heard from 
anyone about the Navy Department that it is not making 
progress. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. FESS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
make a motion? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
whether the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery connected with the 
Navy Department is acting in unison with that connected with 
the Army? 

Mr, PADGETT. They are -working together, and working 
harmoniously together. They have their conferences. They are, 
of course, under different organizations and under different au- 
thorities, but they are coordinating all of their work. They are 
consulting with each other, and they are working out their plans 
in conjunction, and the Army is turning over to the Navy the 
transportation of its wounded from the battlefields to this 
country. 

Mr. FESS. This museum down on the Mall, the Physicians’ 
and Surgeons’ Museum, which is rather an Army institution, 
is said to have one of the finest libraries, one of the finest col- 
lections, that can be found anywhere in the world. Is that a 
part of the Navy as well as of the Army? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know, sir. I do not know as to 
that. I saw a little controversy about that in a paper the other 
day. I have never looked into it. There has never been any 
complaint from the officers as to whether they have a joint 
library or not. I do not know about that. 

Mr. FESS. It was a matter of information that I was trying 
to get as to what was the resource of the Navy in this particular 
line. 

Mr. PADGETT. ‘They are working harmoniously and coordi- 
nating their work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Transportation of remains: To enable the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to cause to be transferred to their homes the remains of 
officers and enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps, of members of 
the Nurse Corps, of civilian officers and crews of naval auxiliaries, and 
of officers and enlisted men of the Naval Militia and National Naval 
Volunteers and the Naval Reserve Force when on active service with the 
Navy, who die or are killed in action ashore or afloat, and also to enable 
the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to cause to be transported 
to their homes the remains of civillan employees who die outside of the 
continental limits of the United States, $350,000: Provided, That the 
suni herein appropriated sball be available for payment for transporta- 
tion of the remains of officers and men who have died while on duty at 
any time since April 21, 1898, and shall be available until June 30, 1920. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MADDEN. I simply wanted to ask the chairman of the 
committee whether the men who are killed die or whether there 
is a separate case against the man who dies and the man who is 
killed? 

Mr. PADGETT. How is that? 

Mr. MADDEN. I see the language in this paragraph relates 
to the man who dies and the man who is killed, and I was won- 
dering whether the man who is killed dies or whether the man 
who dies is killed, and whether there was a different case iu 
each instance. 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


Does the gentleman from Ohio desire to 


Mr. PADGETT. They both die, I will say to the gentleman, 


but in two different aspects. If you said “ died” and said he was 
not killed, some fellow would raise a verbal technicality on it. 

Mr. MADDEN. When a man is killed he is dead, and it. does 
not make any difference whether he dies from a bullet wound 
or from natural causes. The same condition ought to apply. 

Mr. PADGETT. The same conditions do apply, and that lan- 
guage has been used ever since I have been a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. That does not seem to make it any more bind- 
ing, if I may use the term, and it does not seem to make it any 
more necessary. It ought not to be in. Certainly that language 
ought not to be employed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Would it make any of them 
“ deader “? 


‘amendments. 


Mr. MADDEN. No; it makes no difference whether they die 
after being killed or die without being killed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: $ 

Care of hospital patients: For the care, maintenance, and treatment 
or peronu in naval and in other than naval hospitals, for the rental 
and purchase of land, at Key West, Fla., and at the naval training 
Station, Great Lakes, $4,000,000. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. We would get along better if the chairman 
did not offer to amend the bill so much. 

Mr. PADGETT. We are offering committee amendments. In 
these times conditions change very fast, and the committee must 
keep up with its work. I do not want to bring in an incomplete 
bill here and have it filled up with amendments made elsewhere. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, is this a committee amend- 
ment or an amendment offered by the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a committee amendment. The Chair 
thinks it would be a proper way to have it read and then discuss 
it afterwards, 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Les. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Butter] keeps inquiring about these committee 
He does not know, apparently, that they were 
adopted by the committee, 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that is not a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. The Chair does not know what has happened 
in the committee. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Paportt offers the following committee amendment: Page 53, 
after line 24, insert as a separate paragraph the following: i 

“ United States Naval Hospital, Fort Lyons, Colo.: For the purchase 
of about 420 acres of land for the enlargement and development of the 
naval hospital, Fort Lyons, Colo., $19,600.” 

Mr. BUTLER. That is in regard to 
pital? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS. 


Pay of the Navy: Pay and allowances prescribed by law of officers 
on sea duty and other duty, and officers on waiting orders, $33,234,498 ; 
officers on the retired list, $3,374 391; commutation of quarters for ofi- 
cers on shore not occupying public quarters, including boatswains, gun- 
ners, carpenters, sailmakers, machinists, pharmacists, pay clerks, and 
mates, naval constructors, and assistant naval constructors, $2,821,248, 
and also members of Nurse Corps (female), $44,200; for hire of quar- 
ters for officers serving with Sree where there are no public quarters 
belonging to the Government and where there are not sufficient quar- 
ters possessed by the United States to accommodate them, or commuta- 
tion of quarters not to exceed the amount which an officer would re- 
ceive were he not serving with rat oe and hire of quarters for officers 
and enlisted men on sea duty at such times as they may be deprived of 
their quarters on board ship due to repairs or other conditions which 
owt render them uninhabitable, $25, ; pay of enlisted men on the 
retired list, $540,255; extra pay to men reenlisting under honorable 
discharge, $1,400,000; interest on deposit by men, $15,000; pay of 

tty officers, seamen, landsmen, and apprentice seamen, including men 
n the engineers’ force and men detailed for duty with the Fish Com- 
mission, 180,000 men, plus 24.000 apprentice seamen, plus 10,000 men 
for Aviation Service, plus 14,000 men in trade schools, and pay of en- 
listed men of the Hospital Corps, and for the bey, of enlisted men de- 
tailed for duty with the Naya Militia: $121,630,172; y of enlisted 
men undergoing sentence of court-martial, $540,000, and as many ma- 
thinists as the President may from time to time deem necessary to ap- 
point; and 24,000 apprentice seamen under weining at training stations 
and on board training ships, at the pay prescri by law, 019,600 ; 

y of the Nurse Corps, $670,800; rent of aas for members of the 
Nurse Corps, $55,800; retainer pay. and active-service Py of members 
of the Naval Reserve Force, $55 001,982; in all, $227,372,946; and 
the money herein specifically Shy tie for “ Pay of the Navy“ shall 
be disbursed and accounted for in accordance with existing law as 
“Pay of the Navy,” and for that purpose shall constitute one fund. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, on page 54, lines 22 and 23, 
I wish to offer an amendment to strike out the language that 
is duplicated in two places. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Tennessec. 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 

Mr. Papcerr offers the following amendment: Page 54, lines 22 and 
23, strike out the words “ plus 24,000 apprentice seamen.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. The language appears on that appro- 
priation, and then it is on page 55, on lines 4 and 5. There is no 
use in having it in both places. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is right. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


the tuberculosis hos- 
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Mr. FESS. On page 55, line 2, following the figures 
“ $540,000," is the language “and as many machinists as tlie 
President may from time to time deem necessary to appoint.” 
Has the gentleman an amendment of that? 

Mr. PADGETT. That has always been the provision. and is 
an indefinite number that the President appoints for the Navy. 


Mr. FESS. I do not understand the language “pay of enlisted | 


men undergoing sentence of court-martial, $540,000, and as many 
machinists as the President may from time to time deem neces- 
sary to appoint.” What is the meaning of that? 

Mr. PADGETT. We have machinists who are enlisted men 
in the Navy, and there Is no limitation upon the number. 

Mr. FESS. There is no figure in the appropriation. 

Mr. PADGETT. All of that is one fund, for all purposes 
embraced in it. 

Mr. FESS. Including the $500,000? 

Mr. PADGETT.. Yes; it is all one fund. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clork will read. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Provisions, Navy: For provisions and commuted rations for the sen- 
men and marines. which commuted rations may be paid to caterers of 
mesxes, in case of death or desertion, upon orders of the commanding 
officers, commuted rations for officers on sea duty (other than com- 
miseloued officers of the line, Medical and Pay Corps, chapiains, chief 
boatswains, chief gunners, chief carpenters, chief machinis chief pay 
clerks, and chief rage aarp and midshipmen, and commutett rations 
stopped on account of sick in hospital and credited at the rate of 50 
cents per ration to the naval hospital fund: subsistence of officers and 
men unavoidably detained or absent vessels to which attached 
under orders (during which subsistence rations to be st on 
ship and no credit for commutation therefor to be given) ; subsistence 
of men on detached duty: subsistence of officers. aud men of the Coast 
Guard and Lighthouse Services. while cooperating with the Navy in so 
far as the lar appropriations: for t services. are fnsuffictent 
therefor; subsistence of 9 aml men of the naval auxiliary servire : 
subsistence of members of the Naval Reserve Force during period of active 
service: and for subsistence of female nurses and Navy and Marine 
Corps general courts-martial prisoners undergoing imprisonment with 
sentences of dichonorable discharge from the service at the expiration 
of such confinement: Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy ls au- 
thorized to commute rations for such general courts-martial prisoners 
in such amounts as seem to him proper, whieh any © a Im accord- 
ance with the location of the naval: prison, but which shall in no case 
exceed: 30 centk per diem for each ration so commuted: and for the 

urchase of United States Army emergency rations as required; in all. 

75.520.216. to de available until the close of the year ending 
June 30, 1920. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the chairman 
of the committee please explain what is meant by “ including 
rations for general courts-martial prisoners“? 

Mr. PADGETT. Whenever a prisoner is court-martialed and 
he is put in prison, he is allowed so much per day for rations 
in the prison. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is he allowed to buy his own rations there? 

Mr. PADGETT. He could do it i? he wanted to. 

Mr. MADDEN. In the prison? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; or he could have it transferred to the 
prison, if he is in a naval prison; but if he is in another prison 
tunt ration is commuted. He muy lose his pay and allowances 
under the court-martial sentence, and all of those fines and 
losses of pay and commutation of rations go to the naval pen- 
sion fund. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does “ comm‘ ation of rations ” 
menn to give him the option of taking it in cash? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. The law fixes the price at 40 cents a 
day for his support. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will reut. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts: For fuel; the re- 
moval am! transportation of ashes and garbage from ships of war; 
ooks, blanks, and stationery, including stationery for commanding and 
navigating officers of shi chaplains on shore and afloat, and for the 
use of courts-martial on rd ships; purchase, repair. and exchange of 
typewriters for ships; packing boxes and materials; interior fittings for 
general storehouses, pay offices, an accounting offices in navy yards; 
expenses of disbursing officers; coffee mills and repairs thereto; ex- 
penses of naval clothing factory and machinery for the same; laboratory 
equipment; purchase of articles of equipage at home and abroad under 
the cognizance of the Bureau of Sopp ies and Accounts, and for the 
payment of labor in equipping vessels therewith, and the manufacture óf 
such articles im the several navy yards; m Instruments music; 
mess outfits; soap on board naval vessels; athletic outfits; tolls, fer- 
riages, yeomen's stores, safes, and other incidental expenses; labor in 
general storehouses, paymasters“ offices, am} accounting offices in navy 
yards and naval stations, including naval stations maintained in island 

ions under the control of the United States. anit expenses in 
niling stores purchased and manufactured under General account 
of advances”; aud reimbursement te appropriations of the Department 
of Agriculture of cost of inspection of meats and mens products for 
the Navy Department: Prorided, That the sum to. Id out of this 
appropriation, under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, for 
ists and for clerical, ton, storeman, store laborer, pire mes- 
senger service im the supply and acrounting departments of the nav 
par and naval stations and disbursing offices for the fisen! year 

g June 30, 1918, shall not exceed $4,000,000 ; in all, $17; 625. 


ę E 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, on page 58, line 3, there is a. 
misprint. I want to strike out the word “eighteen” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “nineteen.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PADGETT: Page 58, Une 3, strike out tho 
word “ cighteen “ and insert in lieu thereof the word “ nineteen.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. On page 56, in line 25, the word “ transportation ” 
is misspelled. It ought to be corrected. ~ 

Mr. PADGETT. It is correct in the print I have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk says it is incorrect in the copy 
of the bill which he is reading. 

Mr. PADGETT. Then I ask that that be corrected. s 

5 CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fuel und transportation: Coal and other fuel for steamers’ and ships’ 
use, including expenses of truusportatlon, storage, and hapidiing the 
Same; maintenance and general operation of machinery of nep g fuel 
depots and fuel plants; water for all pu s on board naval vesseis ; 
and ice for the cooling of water, including the expense of transporta- 
tion and storage of both, $48,400,000:. Provided, That when, in the 
opinion of the President, the prices asked for the charter of vessels tor 
the transportation of fuel are excessive, he is authorized. te purchase 
vessels suitable for the purpose, and, if money is not otherwise avail- 
able, to pay for them from the appropriation * Fuel and transportat‘on.” 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman; it is five minutes after 5 
o'clock, 

Mr. PADGETT, It is only 4 o’clock by sun time. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are not running by the sun. We are run- 
ning by the clock. It has been a strenuous day, and it is likely 
that if we undertake to finish this bill to-night it wiil take 
until 9 or 10 o'cloek. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think we ean read it in an hour: 

Mr. BRITTEN. I should like to say to my collengue from 
Illinois that there is nothing in this bill from now on excepting 
steum engineering, construction and repair, und other items that 
should require no time whatever except the reading, 

Mr. MADDEN. Gentlemen who are members of the Naval 
Affairs Committee have been talking all the afternoon, wasting 
time, when we could have had the bill completed and passed. 
There is no quorum present 

Mr. WALSH. I notice that the. gentlemam from Tennessee 
[Mr. Austin] is here. 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes; and he has taken a part of the time this 
afternoon. I think we ought to have a quorum here. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will agree that the committee may rise at 
half past five, if we may proceed with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BRITTEN, That is the agreement will be conditioned 
upon the progress we make? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read us follows: 

In all. Naval Academy, exclusive of public works, $1,242,271.20, 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a request 
for unanimous consent. It will be borne in mind that we in- 
creased’ the Marine Corps by 45,500 men. That necessitated 
the increase of uppropriation here. and it Is a matter of mathe- 
matical culeulation as te how much the various increases: must 
be. I have them here. I want to ask that the Clerk may read 
without interruption all of the provisions with reference to the 
Marine Corps, and that I may then offer the amendments to 
correct the amounts by the additions made necessary on account 
of this increase im the force. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why does not the gentleman ask permission 
simply to insert them? 

Mr. PADGETT. It will take only a few minutes, and E ean 
then offer one right after the other. j 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that all provisions in the bill relating to the 
Marine Corps may be read without interruption, and that after 
the reading of that portion of the bill is concluded, the committee 
may recur to different. paragraphs and offer amendments. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total Marine Corps, exclusive of public works, $95,673,512.64, 

Mr. PADGETT. I have a number of amendments correcting 
these totais. I will send them all up and let the Clerk read 
them one by one. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unanimous-consent agreeme.t 
the Chair will direct the Clerk te report the amendments one 
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at a time, beginning with the first one offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee. The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 67, line 7, strike out “ twenty-six” and insert in lieu thereof 
“fifty-five.” Strike out $6,575,437 and Insert “ $9,891,624.50." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 68, line 5, strike out “ $26,766,879" and insert ‘* $38,877,795.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 68, line 17, strike out “ $250,000" and insert $377,500." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 68, line 19, strike out “ $300,000" and Insert “ $427,500." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 69, line 19, strike out “ $34,453,870.64" and insert “ $50,- 
135,474.14." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 70, line 9, strike out “ $10,285,000" and insert “$15,053,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 70, line 11, strike out“ $32,184,800" and Insert “ $32,470,480.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 70, line 16, strike out “ $1,041,000" and insert “ $1,523,715." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 71, line 11, strike out“ $16,470,700" and insert“ $25,277,750.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 71, line 17, strike out“ 81,729,881“ and insert “ $2,531,859." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 72, line 2, strike out “ $1,524,920" and insert “ $4,258,204." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 72, line 5, strike out“ $201,600" and insert “ $204,930." 

The ainendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 72, line 17, strike out * $557,152" and insert “ $815,467." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 74, line 9, strike out “$7,227,080 ” and insert “ $10,577,780.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 74, line 11, strike out “ $61,220,142" and insert “ $92,803,682.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 74, line 18, strike out “$95,673,512.64" and insert “ $142,- 
939,156.14.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the President to secure the more economical and expedi- 
tious delivery of materials, equipment, and munitions and secure the 
more expeditions construction of ships authorized and for the purchase 
or construction of such additional torpedo-boat destroyers, submarine 
chasers, and such other naval small craft, and for each and every pur- 
pose connected therewith, as the President may direct, to be expended 
at the direction and in the discretion of the President, $100,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion here. I did not know that we gave the President of the 
United States $100,000,000 in each of these war bills. I thought 
we gave him only $100,000,000 all told. 

Mr. PADGETT. We gave him already $100,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. And is it now proposed to give him another 
$100,000,000? Do we give him $100,000,000 in each bill that is 
passed? 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, no. We gave him $100,000,000, and that 
was for construction and the building of boats and various 
things of that kind, which have come out of that fund, but which 
have not been published to the world, in respect to the numbers. 
This is to complete and carry on that work, 

Mr, MADDEN. I thought we only gave him $100,000,000 
in all. 

Mr. PADGETT. We did in that first bill, but we are giving 
him now another $100,000,000 to finish that work, 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman means that we gave him $100,- 
000,000 in the Navy bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. A year ago; yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And $100,000,000 in addition to that outside 
of the Navy bill? 


Mr. PADGETT. I do not remember that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why, certainly. . 

Mr. PADGETT, This was for the Navy, the other may have 
been for outside purposes, for war purposes; but this is given 
for the construction of ships, without advertising to the world 
the number we were obtaining. 

Mr. MADDEN. Very well. > 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That no part of the appropriations made in this act shall be avail- 
able for the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, fore- 
man, or other person having charge of the work of any employee of the 
United States Government while making or causing to be made with a 
stop watch or other time-measuring device a time study of any job of 
any such employee between the starting and completion thereof, or of 
the movements of any such employee while engaged upon such work; 
nor shall any part of the appropriations made in this act be availiable 
to pay any premiums or bonus or cash reward to any employee in addi- 
tion to his regular wages, except for suggestions resulting in improve- 
ments or economy in the operation of any Government plant. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 77, line 8, after the figures “ $4,000,000,” strike out lines 9 to 22, 
inclusive. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken; and the chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. - 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks for a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 19, noes 26. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

All unexpended balances made for the Naval Establishment for the 
fiscal year 1918 in the naval appropriation act and the several acts 


making deficiency appropriations are hereby continued and made avail- 
able for the fiscal year 1919. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr, Chairman, I make this motion simply to call 
attention to the fact that when the last naval appropriation bill 
was passed in this House, in February, 1917, there was a great 
discussion over submarines and battleships, many Members ex- 
pressing the opinion that we ought to build submarines only, 
and nothing else; that all other types of fighting ships were out 
of date and practically useless, I took the floor in opposition 
to these ideas and declared that we ought to build more aero- 
planes and more destroyers. In the course of my remarks on 
that occasion, February 10, 1917 (Cong. Rec., 64th Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 8046), I said: 8 

It seems to me that the proper balance of different classes of vessels 
in the Navy—battleships, destroyers, cruisers, and submarines—is 
something we must leave to the naval experts. I believe they are all 
valuable. If I were going to go on my own ideas I should be inclined 
to build more destroyers, believing the destroyer a much more valuable 
ship than any of the others in proportion to its cost. It is fast, and if 
we should get involved in the present unpleasantness on the other side 
of the ocean, or if we are poing to try to protect our merchant vessels, 
the destroyer is the ship that we want to do it with. The submarine 
always runs from a destroyer. The destroyers hunt out and destroy 
the submarines. 

That was two months before we entered the war, though we 
had already broken diplomatic relations with the Imperial 
German Government. How entirely right I was subsequent 
events have shown. The destroyers for which we made appro- 
priations in that bill, which became the act of March 4, 1917, 
have only recently been completed. I believe that some of them 
were launched in April, and some are not yet completed. My 
recollection is that the appropriations of that act provided for 
the construction of 20 destroyers. Some three months or more 
later, when war had been declared, we provided for the con- 
struction of a hundred destroyers, and later still for a very 
much larger number. Most of those later authorized have not 
yet been started, or construction of them has but recently bégun. 
Had we in that bill of the winter of 1917, when there was 
every reason to believe that we could not long avoid war, made 
appropriations for five or ten times as many destroyers we 
should be in a very much safer position to-day, and should have 
little further fear of submarines in transporting our troops and 
supplies. . 

Mr. BUTLER, Mr, Chairman, have we finished the reading? 
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The CHAIRMAN. But one paragraph remains. The Clerk 
will read, r { 

The Clerk read as follows: 

All appropriations contained in this act are hereby made immediately 
available, but no appropriation in this act shall, be used for payment 
of deficiencies, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, be- 
fore we rise, for permission to insert in the Recorp some very 
handsome remarks made upon our esteemed colleague in this 
House, Mr. Grorce S. GRAHAM, of Philadelphia. They were de- 
livered at a time when ‘his picture or painting was being hung 
in the law association in the City Hall in Philadelphia on March 
5, 1918. Can I do this in committee? It has been done hereto- 
fore, I believe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the committee 
can grant to one individual leave to extend remarks but not gen- 
eral leave. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is what I ask. Without consuming time 
I would like to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
this handsome tribute to a friend and to a very learned and dis- 
tinguished man, a Member of this House. 

Mr. WALSH. What was the occasion of this well-deserved 
tribute? 

Mr. BUTLER. His portrait was being presented to the law 
library in the city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. GORDON. Who made the remarks? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Hampton L. Carson, ex-Attorney General 
of Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Fess, Mr. Watpow, Mr. Mupp, Mr. 
McArtucr, Mr. PETERS, Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin, and Mr. OLIVER 
of Alabama were given leave to extend their remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goop: Page 10, linc 23, strike out line 23 
and insert the following: des, rank, and seniority: And provided 
further, That the dental officers herein and heretofore authorized for 
service in the Naval Reserve Force and the Naval Dental Co: shall 
share alike and 8 with medical officers the severa des 
of rank provided for the Naval Reserve Force and the Naval Medical 
Corps, respectively, and the officers of the Naval Dental Corps shall 
earn and acquire like promotions under like mental, moral, physical, and 
age requirements, and be finally apportioned to like grades of rank on 
the same percentage basis as provided by law for the promotion and the 
grade apportionment of officers of the Naval Medical Corps.” 

Mr. WALSH. I reserve a point of order on that. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not think it is subject to a point of order, 
but we can vote it down in two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa is entitled to 
recognition. x 

Mr. GOOD. I understand the temper of the House, and I am 
not going to take any time. The amendment I have offered will 
do only simple justice to the dentists in the service and place 
them in the same rank with the Medical Corps. 

Mr. BUTLER. ‘There is a bill pending in the committee to 
cover this subject. i 

Mr. PADGETT. There is not only a bill pending in the com- 
mittee, but this relates only to the Dental Corps in the reserves 
and the Medical Corps in the reserves. Under ihe existing law 
all ranks and grades are limited to lieutenant commander, which 
is equivalent to a major in the Army. Under this amendment 
they would have the higher ranks as well. 

Mr. GORDON. In the Dental Corps? 

Mr. PADGETT. In the Medical Corps and Dental Reserve 
Corps. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman will be fair about that. I did 
not propose to take any time, but the amendment I offer does 
not enlarge in the least the men in the Medical Corps, nor does 
it place any rank in the Dental Corps above the rank in the 
Medical Corps. 

Mr. PADGETT. I know; but in the regular Medical Corps 
they have admirals and all the others, and this proposes to put 
the same rank into the Reserves as in the Medical Corps. 

Mr. GOOD. The same as is done in the Army? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. 

Mr. GORDON, They have not done it in the Army yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 


by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out line 23, page 
10, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
grade, rank, and seniority, 


Bean PADGETT. That is all right. 
that, 

Mr. BUTLER. What is the effect of it? 

Mr. PADGETT. They take their seniority with them in the 
transfer anyway. It does not affect anything. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goon: On page 10, in line 23, strike out 
the words “ rank and grade and insert “ grade, rank, and seniority.” 

Mr. BUTLER, I reserve a point of order on that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PADGETT. They would get that anyway. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think they would, but I want to know what 
We are doing. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
withdraw the point of order? 

Mr. PADGETT. The amendment is not subject to a point 
of order. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know whether it is or not. 

Mr. PADGETT. It is amending the language in the bill, 

Mr. GOOD. This just adds “ seniority.” 

Mr. BUTLER. They would have that anyway. 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly they would; but it is easier to pass 
it and go on than it is to have a dispute about it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am always a little suspicious of anything as 
easy as this, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, what became of the reservation 
of the point of order to the paragraph which I made when the 
gentleman offered his first amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman to 
withdraw the point of order. Of course if a point of order is 
reserved, it is not in order to offer an amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. The first amendment of the gentleman from 
Iowa was voted down, but I understood the entire paragraph 
was up for consideration. 

Mr. MADDEN. I gave notice a little while ago that I would 
ask for a quorum at 5.30. I have been waiting to see whether 
we could complete the bill. 

Mr. PADGETT. We can go ahead now.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. WALSH] make any point of order? 

Mr. WALSH. In view of the emphatic statement of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]} I do not dare to insist upon 
it. I withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I want to make one state- 
ment to the House. It will take only a minute, and the House 
Will be interested to know it. 

Mr. Chairman, we have increased the Navy in this bill 
by 78,000 men and the Marine Corps by 45,500 men. We have 
provided for these other enlarged activities, and at the same 
time the bill as it is now carries $265,481,251 less than the 
appropriations for the Navy for the current year. 

I move that the committee do now rise and report the bill with 
amendments to the House, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill be passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Kircuin having 
resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Crisp, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 10854, the naval appropriation bill, and had directed 
him to report the same back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr, Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded on 
any amendment? If not, the Chair will put them en bloc. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Pancerr, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. j 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I should like to serve notice 
on the House that the Committee on Naval Affairs, with the 
assistance of this House, passed this bill at the rate of $140,000,- 
000 per hour, and we are going to expect future committees to 
do the same thing. 


I have no objection to 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. LAT ANV, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they hod exsmired and found truly enrolled bill of the fol- 
lowing title. when the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. KITCHIN) 
signed the same: 

II. R. 10783. An act to anthor*ze the Secretary of the Navy to 
increase the facilities for the proof and test of ordnance material, 
and for other purposes. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

Krxe for 15 days, on account of pressing business. 
ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr, PADGETT. Mr. Spenker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 56 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, April 22, 
1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV. executive communications. were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the Director of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education submitting a supplemental esti- 
mate of appropriation for rental of offices in the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1059); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from: the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communicntion from the Secretary of the 
Interior submitting. deficiency estimates of appropriations re- 
quired by the Bureau of Education for medical relief and educa- 
tion of natives of Alaska for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
1060): to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of n communication from the Public Printer sub- 
mitting supplemental estimates of appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1061); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting eopy of a unication from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce submitting » supplemental estimate of appropriation 
required by the Lighthouse Service for the fiseal year 1919 
(H. Doe. No. 1062); to the Committee on appropriations and 
ordered to be printed 

5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Trensury, trans- 
mitting estimate of appropriation for completion of the Treas- 
ury Building Annex, in Washington, D. C. (H. Doc. No. 1063) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and erdered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11518) to amend 
the naturalization laws and to repeal certain sections of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States and other laws relating to 
naturalization, and for other purposes, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 502), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9762) granting an increase of pension to Leon P. Chesley, and 
the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred us follows: 

By Mr. EMERSON. (by request): A bill (H. R. 11578) provid- 
ing for transportation of our soldiers and sailors who are on 
furlough for a visit home with at least half-fare rates; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 1 

By Mr. WELTY: A bin (H. R. 11579) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of a beard of engineers to make 2 preliminary loea- 
tion, survey, und plans for a canal connecting the waters of Lake 
Brie and the Ohio River on the line of the Miami and Erie 


Canal, from Toledo to Cincinnati, Ohio, and from a point near 
Defiance, Ohio, to a point in the southerly end of Lake Michigan, 
and to estimate the cost thereof; to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals, > 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 11580} to provide » new 
mine-rescue ear for the mine-rescue station at Roek Springs, 
Wyo. ; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11581) providing for a mining station at 
Sheridan, Wyo., for investigation and demonstration in the utili- 
zation of lignite coal; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11582) to suspend until the close of the 
present war the operation of the sections of the war-revenue act, 
approved October 3, 1917, relating to and providing for n zone 
system for second-class mail matter; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: Resolution (H. Res. 316) requesting 
the State Department to furnish to the House ef Representa- 
tives full information regarding aliens liable to military service; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under elause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 11583) granting an in- 
erease of pension to John C. Dawson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 11584) for the relief of 
Jerome May; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 11585). granting a pension to 
Arthur A. Roberts: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 11580) granting an inerease 
of pension to Thomas Griffith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 11587) granting an increase 
of pension to Belle R. Reid; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LONDON: A bill (H. R. 11588) for the relief of Mar- 
cus Broderick: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 11589) granting an increase of 
pension to James B. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11500) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. McCafferty ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 11591) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James A. Wood; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WALDOW 7 A bill (H. R. 11592) granting an increase 
of pension to William I. Purdy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11593) granting a pensior to Peter L. 
Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 11594) ranting a pension to 
Jasper Williamson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 11595) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John G. Aarons; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also. u bill (H. R. 11596) granting an increase of pension to 
Caleb Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11597) granting an 
increase of pension. to Robert W. Pemberton; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of the South 
Dakota Woman's Christian Temperance Union, urging war emer- 
gency prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of John O'Leary and 32 other citizens 
of Hudson, Wis., urzing the immediate passage of the Overman 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the national research 
couneil. Council of National Defense, urging the passage of the 
law te encourage the production of vitally important mineral 
products: to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, petition of Charles A. Carlso, Philadelphia, Pa., request- 
ing support of S. 31 and H. R. 6107; to the Committee on Inter- 
state und Foreign Commerce. . 

Also, petition oi Allied Printing Trades Council of Greater 
New York, protesting against the second-class postage provisions 
of the war-revenue net; also, the petition of Smith & Hemenway 
Co., urging the passage of the Pomerene bill, providing for partial 
payment of income and excess-profits taxes; to tne Committee 
on Ways and Means. j 
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By Mr. ESCH: Resolution of the National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America, expressing 100 per cent patriotism and ener- 
getic support of the Government; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Resolution in opposition to the 
zone system as applied to second-class mail matter, by the 
executive committee of the Authors’ League of America; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: Resolutions of the Slovenian 
Republican Alliance, pledging heartiest support of the Govern- 
ment in the war and absolute loyalty to their adopted country ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, April 22, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: > 

Almighty God, in Thy hands is the destiny of nations. Thou 
art moving forward in the accomplishment of Thy great purpose 
in the earth. Thou dost call us to the sphere of our personal 
responsibility that we may act according to the will of God and 
accomplish Thy divine purpose in us and through us. We pray 
Thee to fit us to-day for the divine obligations of the high and 
holy calling to which Thou hast called us as a Nation. For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceedings 
of Friday last, when, on request of Mr. Smoor and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE ON COMMERCE 
(S. DOC. NO. 218). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Acting Secretary of State, transmitting a 
copy of a dispatch from the American Ambassador at Paris stat- 
ing that the Fourth General Assembly of the International 
Parliamentary Conference on Commerce has been postponed 

from the first days of May until the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th days of 
July next, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed, 


CENTRAL CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT WAR BUYING. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, transmitting a resolution unanimously adopted at 
the sixth annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, held in Chicago, III., on April 10, 11, 
and 12, 1918, upon the subject of “ Central control of Govern- 
inent war buying,’ which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

INSTALLMENT PAYMENT OF TAXES. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, transmitting n resolution unanimously adopted at 
the sixth annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of American, held in Chicago, III., on April 10, 11. 
and 12, 1918, upon the subject of “Installment payment of 
taxes,” which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 4292) to conserve the gold supply of the United 
States; to permit the settlement in silvet of trade balances ad- 
verse to the United States; to provide silver for subsidiary coin- 
age and for commercial use; to assist foreign governments at 
war with the enemies of the United States; and for the above 
purposes to stabilize the price and encourage the production of 
silver. ; 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 10854) making appropriations for the naval service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 10783) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to increase the facilities for the proof and test 
of ordnance material, and for other purposes, and it was there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore. 


NONUSE OF WHEAT FLOUR IN TEXAS. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I send to the desk a short 
letter from the Federal food administrator for the State of 
It announces the voluntary 


Texas, which I ask to have read. 


reference to flour conseryat 


determination of the people of Texas to abstain from the Se 
of wheat flour for 45 days. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
Unxirep STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION, 
Houston, Ter., April 15, 1918. 


Ion. Morris SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Mr. SHEPPARD: I feel sure you will be proud of your State in 
connection with its volyntary offer to abstain from the use of wheat 
flour for a period of 45 days, effective to-day, until June 1, and longer 
if necessary. I telegraphed this information to Mr. Hoover Saturday 
afternoon, and uested him to cable same to Gen. Pershing, whom I 
had the honor of knowing when he was stationed in Texas. I thought 
this good news would be encouraging and give renewed vigor to our boys 
in the trenches in France. 

This was not a hysterical movement, but one which the people of 
Texas were anxious to undertake. I did not make the request. The 
offers kept coming in unsolicited. Now, I feel that the Lone Star State 
has done a t thing and is setting a wonderful example to the bal- 
ance of our Nation. bel this ought to make Mr. Hoover’s work in 

on considerably easier. 
With best wishes, I am, 
Yours, sincerely, 
E. A. Pxpax, 
Federal Food Administrator for Teras. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I present several memorials pro- 
testing against universal military service. I simply wish to 
state, in connection with their presentation, that I am receiving 
a great many letters favoring universal military service, but 
as these are simply personal letters I am not filing them with 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The memorials will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a petition of Tacoma 
Lodge, No. 102, of South Tacoma, Wash., praying for the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution providing for the 
election of all Federal judges with short terms of office, und 
placing the power in the people to recall Federal judges, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Department of Massa- 
chusetts, Grand Army of the Republic, of Boston, Mass., pray- 
ing for an increase in pensions of veterans of the Civil War, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Hudson, 
Mass., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented resolutions adopted by the City 
Council of Minneapolis, Minn., favoring the fixing of prices on 
cereals other than wheat, such prices to be based upon the 
present price of wheat, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of St. Paul, Minn., praying for the submission 
of a Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the 
several States, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona presented resolutions adopted by the 
Arizona Division of the National Association for Universal 
Military Training, of Tucson, Ariz., favoring universal military 
training, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. FERNALD presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ban- 
gor, Augusta, Belfast, and Greenville, all in the State of Maine, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to impose punishment 
on persons or organizations responsible for pro-German activ- 
ities, or who in any way interfere with the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: . 

A bill (S. 4409) to amend section 15 of the act approved June 
3, 1916, entitled “An act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes,” as 
amended by the act approved May 12, 1917, entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1918, and for other purposes”; to the 
‘Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 4410) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide, 
in the interest of public health, comfort, morals, and safety, for 
the discontinuance of the use as dwellings of buildings situated 
in the alleys of the District of Columbia,” approved September 
25, 1914; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

A bill (S. 4411) granting an increase of pension to John 
Clark; and 
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A bill (S. 4412) granting a pension to George E. Lawrence; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4413) for the division of general or special taxes 
assessed against any parcel or parcels of land in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 4414) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Chandler (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 4415) granting a pension to John S. Dodge; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


THIRD LIBERTY LOAN. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk a telegrain 
received from Herber J. Grant, chairman of the third liberty 
loan committee of Sait Lake, Utah, and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

BALT LAKE, Uran, April , 1918. 


Senator Resp SMOOT, 
Washington, D. C. 


Have to-day wired William G. McAdoo as follows: “I have the honor 
of advising you that Utah to-day oversubscribed allotment in third lib- 
SAR and makes official request for place near top on national honor 

F. ` 


Henere J. Graxt, Chairman. 
LOYALTY OF AGRICULTUNAL COMMUNITIES, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I observed through the press 

last week that there were a number of people appearing before 
one of the important committees of the Senate testifying with 
regard to disloyalty in different parts of the United States. 
One reading the report of the hearings would conclude that the 
agricultural sections of the country were saturated with dis- 
loyalty. I do not know just how accurately these witnesses 
were reported. but the inference to be drawn from their state- 
ments was that entire communities—indeed, if not entire 
States—particularly agricultural or rural districts or communi- 
ties were, as I said. saturated with disloyalty. 

It seems, while these gentlemen were here advertising the dis- 
loyalty of the farmers and farmers’ organizations throughout 
the country, the farmers at home were engaged in putting in 
their crops and subscribing for liberty bonds. 

In order that the two sides of the question may go to the 
country and that the people in other parts of the world may 
understand that our farmers are no less loyal and no less de- 
voted to this cause than any other class of people, I call atten- 
tion to this item. which appears this morning in the Post: 

All the States which have gone over the top and won honor flags are 

‘largely rural. Montant, whose quota was $9.000.000, has rted sub- 
seriptions of $14.741,000. North Dakota, with a quota of $6,500,000, 
has reported more than $10,000,000. 

And North Dakota was particularly subjected to attack by 
some of these witnesses. You would suppose that the farmers, 
aud it is almost entirely an agricultural State, were practically 
all out of sympathy with this Republic in its hour of peril. 
I regard it as a libel respecting those people. 

Indications are that South Dakota has also subscribed its quota of 
822.000.000. Minnesota has contributed 838.900.000. exclusive of sub- 
scriptions from Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, whose pledges 
amount to 837.300 000. Northern Wisconsin and northern Michigan, 
which rt to the Minneapolis Federal reserve bank, have about 
$8,000, each. 

Mr. President, a state of war not only calls out the great vir- 
tues of the people, but it calls out other characteristics less 
admirable. I trust that these political Pharisees who come here 
with the American flag wrapped around them to exploit their 
own virtues and to decry the virtues of entire communities and 
entire States will not be regarded as voicing the real sentiments 
of the American people in this war. I trust also that this 
wholesale denunciation of entire classes and communities will 
receive the condemnation at the hands of all sane and patriotic 
citizens which it deserves. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think I ought to say, if I 
may be permitted, in connection with and support of the ob- 
servations of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], that Iowa, 
a purely agricultural State, a State in which the agricultural 
interests overshadow every other interest, was the first State In 
the Union to subscribe its quota to the third liberty loan. There 
has been some contest between Iowa and Oregon in that respect, 
which I shall not attempt to settle, but I think the evidence 
now shows rather clearly that my State was the first to com- 
plete its subscription. 

I do not mention this for the purpose of promoting that Com- 
monwealth above others, but only to indicate that the sugges- 
tions which have been made from time to time with regard to 


the attitude of the farmers toward the war and their unwilling- 
ness to bear their fair share of the burdens of the war are not 
well founded. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I do not understand that the 
Senator from Idaho indicated that the farmers of the North- 
west, including Minnesota and other States, are disloyal, but 
rather dissented from that view. I have lived in that country 
for 53 years and my associate, I guess, many more years, and 
we know intimately the farming communities of the Northwest. 
There is absolutely no foundation for any claim that the farm- 
ers are lukewarm in the war or disloyal. Their loyalty is be- 
yond doubt. The way they have subscribed to the last liberty 
bonds is a strong indication of that. I did not understand the 
Senator from Idaho to inditate anything to the contrary, but I 
may have misunderstood him. 


REHABILITATION OF WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have a letter which 
I would be glad to have printed in the Recorp. It relates to a 
bill that is pending, and I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The printing is objected to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is a short letter from a very 
thoroughly informed man upon the rehabilitation of wounded 
soldiers and what has been accomplished along that line, I think 
it is valuable information for the Senate, and by simply printing 
it in the Recorp I felt that I could give it to the Senate and to 
the House also without taking the time of the Senate to read it. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator can read it. 

Mr. SMITH of,Georgia. I can read it, but I move that it be 
printed. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. .Mr. President, it is peculiarly un- 
pleasant to me to object to the publication of the letter in the 
Record. There is no one in the Senate I would sooner please 
than the Senator from Georgia, but the truth is that we are 
absolutely short of paper in the great Printing Office. The REC- 
orp is already burdened with an enormous expense, and nobody 
reads the fine print that you find in the Recorp as it is circu- 
lated in the country. A Senator may occasionally refer to it, 
but I think those cases are extremely rare. 

I am not doing this of my own accord particularly, but it is 
the desire of the Committee on Printing, and I have been re- 
quested by them to stop the practice if I could possibly do it. I 
hope the Senate will decline to print in the Recorp ma ter that 
ought not to be printed in the Recorp. I am not referring to 
this particular letter, and I know my friend from Georgia will 
understand my position. I am acting largely under the direction 
of the Committee on Printing in trying to stop the practice as 
much as I can, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Georgia to print the communication in the 
RECORD, 

On a division, the motion was agreed to. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER Ca., 
New York, April 8, 198. 


Without objection, the letter 


Hon. Hoxe SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: Having been identified for years in America and abroad 

with manufacturing interests employing — | thousand men, and being 

with labor conditions abroad and at home, I am intensely in- 

terested in your Senate bill No. 4284. It is one of the most impertant 

pieces of legislation that has been proposed. It deals with a subject of 
national importance which will require early attention. 

At an early day our splendid young men will be returning to us, 
thousands of them unable to follow their cwn vocations and great num- 
bers untrained in any craft. 

The test weakness in America to-day is the lack of universal anil 
thoro training for our young men in the various vocations. Much 
is being done in the agricultural colleges. The technical and Industrial 
fields outside of agriculture almost universally fall to propeny educate 
our young men. As a rule Americans refuse to give the time necessary 
for thorougn training in any craft or trade. 

The majority of the men iu our penitentiaries are without a trade or 
vocation. It is this fact and the fact that they haye been brought up 
in a vicious atmosphere that leads most of them behind the bars. 

There are few large industrial voncerns which have any extensive er 
complete system of apprenticeship. 

Throws) your legislation or otherwise the men coming back from the 


front can be made efficient, can be made self-supporting. and can be put 


into the decimated ranks of 2 where there always be n 
shortage. If you should accompish this, the Nation would be forever 
indebted to yo 


u. 

Now, to the point of my letter. In Europe training such as you pro- 
pose is being carried on systematically and thoroughly, and they have 
already bad the advantage of experience which has taught them what 
to do and, what is more important, what net to do. 

If your law is put on the books and the usual red-tape methods of 
the departments are follo it will be a long time before you have 
any rellable information on which to act. Would it not be possible for 
sion—the smaller the 


you in some way ty have a very small commis 


1918. 


hetter—sent abroad immediately to study and report on the conditions 
there, on the methods they pursue, etc., so that after your legislation 
is ou the books the Government will be in position to act very promptly? 
In European ceuntries the governments are fostering combinations in 
the different industries and the training of men in the different indus- 
tries, so that each industry may act 1 in attacking the outside 
markets of the world. It is these combinations we will have to meet 
hens the war is over. We can not act too promptly or prepare too 

oroughly. 
Pardon this intrusion on your time, but I am as deeply interested in 
this subject as you are. 
ours, very truly, P. T. Dover. 


LABOR CONDITIONS ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I send to the Secretary’s 
desk a letter from the secretary of the Central Labor Council of 
the City of Seattle, with resolutions attached. I ask that the 
letter and resolutions be read, and I shall ask the consent of 
the Senate to make some remarks upon the letter and the reso- 
lutions and cull attention to some rather remarkable features of 
the matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
objects to the reading of the letter and resolutions. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I can only repeat 
what I have said before. As long as the present condition of 
print paper is as it is E shall object to printing anything in the 
Record except what is absolutely essential to the regular pro- 
ceedings of the body. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, I will not insist upon the 
Senator withdrawing his objection, but I would like to call at- 
tention to the character of the matter that is really a statement 
of the subject upon which I wish to make some remarks in the 
Senate. It is a matter which I regard as of vital importance. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, Does the Senator propose now to 
take the floor? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have no objection if it is preceding 
a speech and the speech is to be based on it. I should not like 
to object in such a case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection is withdrawn, 
and the Secretary will read the letter and the resolution. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


+ CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION or LABOR, 
Beattie, Wash., April 13, 1918, 
Hon. MILES POINDEXTER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin. Please find inclosed resolutions which only in a very mild 
way indicate a strong undercurrent of dissatisfaction and unrest caused 
by what the workers have owe to look upon as unwarranted persecu- 
tion of their fellow unionists in California. 

At this time an appeal has gone to all local unions in this city re- 
questing that a referendum vote be taken upon the question of declaring 
a strike on May 1, to continue in effect until. the victimized Mooney 
caso defendants are unconditionally freed. 

Trusting that you will realize the seriousness of this acute situation 
and that you w be successful in eee action such as will 
make any move that will result in diminishing the productivity of the 
workers of the Pacific coast at this time unnecessary, 

Yours, very respectfully, 


I am; 
James A. Duncan, Secretary. 


Resolution. 

Whereas a widespread suspicion exists among the workers of the Pacific 
coast that the bomb explosion during the preparedness ade at 
Francisco and other bomb 7 n the State of California are the 
result of a conspiracy on part of big business interests and some 
publie officials in the State of California in an effort to discredit or- 

ni: labor: and 

Whereas the belief is general that these crimes were committed with 
the full intention of fastening the guilt upon working men active in 
labor’s interests, thereby creating a false public sentiment against 
the organized workers, thus hinder them in their corts to improve 
conditions; and 

Whereas this suspicion is causing a great deal of dissatisfaction and 
strife at a time when there should be the utmost harmony and co- 
operation : Therefore be it 
Resolved, That Hod Carriers, Building, and Common Laborers’ Union, 

Local No, 242, request the Government to make a thorough investigation 

into these various cases and prosecute the guilty parties, whoever they 

may be; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request the Central Labor Council of Seattle and 
vicinity to indorse this resolution and forward copies to the President 
and the Washington congressional delegation. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I have made some in- 
vestigation of the evidence that was intreduced upon the trial 
of the State of California against Thomas Mooney. I am 
familiar with the ground and the landmarks in the State of 
California where this heinous crime was committed. I do not 
claim to know as much about the evidence in the case as did the 
jury which convicted Mooney, but I do claim to know more about 
it than the writer of this letter or the authors of the resolutions 
which the Secretary has read. There were some seven wit- 
nesses—at least seven—who testified to personal observation of 
Mooney at and about the time these people were murdered. If 
the jury believed the testimony of any three of them, in my 
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Judgment there was sufficient evidence, connected with the cir- 
cumstances of the case, to convict the defendant. 

As I understand the defense in that case, it did not claim 
that this testimony, if true, was not suflicient to sustain the 
verdict in the case; but the defense was based upon an attempt 
to impeach the credibility of the witnesses. The theory of 
Mooney’s counsel was, or at least that which they presented to 
the court was, that these seven witnesses were all perjurers. 

I am not going in what I have to say about this remarkable 
threat from a certain labor union in Seattle to go into an 
analysis of the evidence in the trial of Mooney. I want to call 
attention, however, to a circumstance of that trial which has a 
great deal of cogency in my mind in convincing me that the 
verdict in that case was a just one. I do not think that the 
circumstance to which I refer has ever been called attention 
to. It was a very slight circumstance. It might very well 
have passed unnoticed. 

There was a woman who testified in the trial of Billings, who 
was first tried, who was convicted, and who was sentenced to 
life imprisonment, by the name of Edeau, a woman who lived 
in Oakland. Later on, when Mooney was put upon trial, she 
testified in Mooney’s case. Mooney had testified in the trial of 
Billings, the first defendant who was tried, and was present at 
his trial; he was charged to be his accomplice and was the 
principal defendant in the group of defendants who had been 
apprehended and charged with this wicked murder. When the 
Edeau woman testified in the Mooney case that at half past 1 
o’clock on the 22d day of July—which was about 36 minutes be- 
fore the bomb exploded, killing 10 people, and wounding 36 
others—that she saw Mooney, Mrs. Mooney, and Billings get 
into an automobile, driven by a man by the name of Weinberg, 
in front of 721 Market Street, and preceed on Market Street 
toward Steuart Street, seven blocks away, at the corner of 
which the explosion occurred 36 minutes later, she was asked 
why, when she previously testified in the case of Billings, in 
the first trial, that she saw Billings get into the automobile 
in front of 721 Market Street and go toward Steuart Street 
she had not said at that time that she saw Mooney and Mrs, 
Mooney get into the same automobile which Billings got into. 
She said the reason she had not mentioned Mrs. Mooney and 


Mooney was because no one had asked her if anyone else got 


in with him. Mooney knew whether he got into that automo- 
bile or did not; he was sitting present at the trial of Billings 
and testified in that trial; and I believe that the reason that 
Mrs. Edeau was not asked the question of who else got into the 
automobile with Billings was because Mooney knew that she 
would say, “ You got into it with him,” and the failure to ask 
that question of that witness by his counsel when that trial 
was on has a great deal of weight in my mind, It demon- 
strated the fact that Mooney did get into the automobile and 
did not want to have that fact disclosed in the trial of Billings, 
and that that was the reason that question was not asked and 
that the testimony of this witness—this Edeau woman—was 
true, Her testimony for that reason bears the marks of truth, 

Mr. President, having made that preliminary remark about 
the testimony in the ease, I want to speak about this rather re- 
markable production which was addressed to me and, I under- 
stand, was addressed to my colleague [Mr. Jones] and perhaps 
other Members of the delegation from the State of Washington, 
which has been read at the Secretary’s desk. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Before the Senator takes up the discussion: of 
the resolution, will he give an answer to a question with regard 
to the witness whose testimony has been discussed in the public 
prints more than any other one witness, and upon which. the 
defense relied more apparently than upon anyone else, and they 
relied on that for a new trial? I ask this question because I 
see the Senator has studied the case, and I know that this par- 
ticular point is one which has been accentuated throughout the 
country. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I think I know what the Senator from 
Idaho has in mind. 

Mr. BORAH. I have reference to a man who testified, and 
who was the main witness—so designated by the public prints 
and who. afterwards in a letter seemed to confess that he had 
testified falsely, and asked a friend of his to join with him in 
corroborating his testimony, and so forth, and stating to him— 
I can not use the exact language, but in substance—that he 
would be taken care of. That man was a farmer, who had for- 
merly lived in Illinois and who wrote back to his friend in Illi- 
nois with reference to that. I confess that that letter had con- 
siderable effect upon me when I read it. I have not studied the 
evidence of the trial, but for a man, upon whose testimony they 
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mainly retied for conviction, to have written a letter practically 
admitting that he testified falsely and asking a witness to come 
in and to corrobornte him because he was being attacked, would 
have an effect upon any man who believed in the integrity of 
the courts. I know the Senator's capacity for judging evidence 
and his experience in that matter, and I should like to know if 
he has reviewed that branch of the case at all? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the Senator's opinion of that? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is nothing in that circumstance 
which would change my opinion as to the guilt of the defendant 
upon the entire evidence that was introduced in the case. There 
has been a great deal of false impreasion—I had that myself— 
in regard to the conduct of this man Oxman, who is the witness 
to whom the Senator from Idaho refers. Oxman was a cattle- 
man in Oregon, Ile was visiting in San Francisco on the day 
of the parade; he stopped at one of the hotels about two blocks 
from the ferryhouse where the parade started. He testified that 
he saw Mooney and his associates in and about the scene of the 
murder. After the trial it was disclosed—and a great sensa- 
tion was made of that—that this man Oxman had written letters 
to an aequaintance of his by the name of Rigall in Illinois, ask- 
ing Rigall to come out and corroborate his testimony, stating 
that he needed some corroboration, having been attacked as 
having testified falsely in the case. I read those letters very 
carefully, and I got a different impression about the matter 
from reading the letters themselves than that which I had re- 
ceived from reading certain magazine accounts of them, While 
the letters of Oxman to Rigall are the letters of a very ignorant 
man, being badly spelled, poorly expressed. and very foolish, 
there is nothing in them that I saw that could necessarily be 
construed as an effort upon Oxman's part to get Rigall to testify 
falsely or offering him any bribe or anything of that kind. 
There is no adinission whatever in the letters that he himself 
had testified falsely and no intimation of any such admission on 
Oxman's part. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Colorado? ; 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator if Oxman was not 
afterwards tried on a charge of perjury and acquitted? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The grand jury declined to indict him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Not for the discussion of the 
Mooney case, which I think will be appropriately taken care of, 
but in the interest of historical accuracy, may I ask the Senator 
if he recalls that after Oxman had written to Indiana to a 
man whom he knew was not present, asking that individual to 
come to California and testify he was present, and after the 
man whom Oxman knew was not there had come in pursuance 
of Oxman’s letter, Oxman took that particular individual, 
Rigall, to the authorities in San Francisco and said substan- 
tially: “ This is the man who was with me at the particular time 
and saw just exactly what I did.” Does the Senator recall that 
as part of the testimony? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; I am not aware that there was 
testimony of that kind. I was speaking of the letters that 
Oxman had written to Rigall. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. In pursuance of which—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will allow me just at 
this point to complete what I was about to say, then I will yield 
to him There is nothing, so far as one can see from the letters, 
to indicate whether Rigall was in California or not at the time 
of the tragedy. Oxman testified that he added a postscript to 
the letter upon a separate sheet, in which he stated that if 
Rigall did not see him there, of course he would not be expected 
to testify; but what he held out as the inducement was not a 
bribe, or anything of that kind, but simply a rather glowing 
necount of the fine trip he would have and the amount of mile- 
age to which he would be entitled as a witness. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am not defending the witness Oxman 
at all. 

Mr. BORAH. I was going to say that I take it the Senator 
relies upon the testimony as being sufficient outside of the Ox- 
man testimony. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do. 

Mr. BORAH I certainly do not think anybody would want 
to conyict a inan upon Cximan’s testimony after that statement. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I would not, I will say, if the case de- 


pended solely upon Oxman’s testimony; but the Senator will 
recognize that bad witnesses often tell the truth. 


Whether or 


not Oxman saw these people at the time he said he did, I do 
not know, but whether he did or not, my opinion as to the 
guilt of Mooney is not changed. 

Mr, JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, just one further 
circumstance. As I have indicated, this is a case which I have 
declined to discuss here and shall decline to discuss in the 
future, because of obvious reasons—obvious to me at least— 
but I wanted to call to the Senator's attention the further fact 
that Weinberg, the driver of the jitney bus, subsequently was 
tried, and Oxman after his letters were developed did not 
testify at the trial of Weinberg. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am aware of that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. And Weinberg was acquitted. 
I am not speaking merely of Oxman's testimony-—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If I may ask, inasmuch as the Senator 
has interrupted me on the subject, what is the opinion of the 
Senator from California as to the guilt or innocence of Thomas 
Mooney? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I have no opinion. The diffi- 
culty with the case, since the Senator asks me, I will state to 
him is this: The defendant is an unworthy man, capable of the 
crime; a man who has indulged in the past in practices in which 
he should not have indulged. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Who? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mooney. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What practices? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I think that he was engaged 
in transporting on various occasions dynamite, and, in my opin- 
ion, he was capable of this offense. My opinion of Mooney is a 
prejudiced opinion; but, in my opinion, too, the testimony that 
contributed most to his conviction was the testimony of Oxman; 
and Oxman was not ascertained to be what he was until after the 
trial of Mooney. Mooney perhaps would not have been con- 
victed but for Oxman’s testimony. There you have the situa- 
tion from my standpoint. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, Mr. President, that is an 
opinion, and there might be an infinite variety of opinions from 
different people even among jurors. Oxman was one out of 
some seven witnesses who testified as to the presence of Mooney 
and the conduct of Mooney in connection with the explosion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Oh, yes; but he was the wit- 
ness who testified with greatest particularity, and his testimony, 
according to many of those who were present at the trial, was 
the convincing testimony in the Mooney case. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from IIIinols. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the Senator takes up the discussion 
I should like to ask him a question. I will first state that I have 
had a number of communications on this subject from various 
labor unions, some in my State and some elsewhere. Some sug- 
gest the calling of a general sympathetic labor strike on May 
day throughout the United States, one of which, I think, is now 
called in the State of Rhode Island. Most of them recite their 
conviction of the innocence of the defendant. The Board of 
Mediation, of which John H. Walker, president of the Illinois 
Federation, is a member, by the President, was dispatched some 
time ago to the Pacifie coast to investigate labor conditions. 
The commission not only investigated labor difficulties but under- 
took to pass upon Mr. Mooney’s case, and did so. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have some quotations from their re- 
port, to which I will call attention later. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They recommended to the President that 
he communicate with Gov. Stephens, of California; and the 
President, as I remember, did so, asking executive clemency, 
I was going to ask the Senator if he intends to take up that 
matter? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am glad of that, because I am interested 
in the matter, as it relates to my own section of the country, 
as well as to California. , 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am very glad the Senator has made 
that statement, because it corroborates my opinion as to the 
importance of the question and the widespread movement 
which has grown out of it. It is n matter of paramount im- 
portance, in my judgment. ; 

The letter and resolutions which have just been read by 
the Secretary of the Senate exemplify and illustrate a moye- 
ment of certain lawless elements in the United States and in 
other countries, particularly in Russia, which if not arrested 
will plunge the world into anarchy and bloodshed. This letter 
and these resolutions, coming from the Central Labor Council 
of the important industrial city of Seattle, Wash., and from 
certain local labor unions affiliated with that council, are noth- 
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ing more or less than an attempt at blackmail of the Govern- 
ment, both State and National. It is a threat on the part of 
these false representatives of labor to take advantage of the 
desperate emergency of war in which this country is now 
involved, by shutting off production of needed equipment and 
supplies from our soldiers in the field, to coerce the authorities 
of the law into setting free Thomas Mooney and an accomplice, 
who have been convicted by due process of law, upon the unan- 
imous verdict of a jury of 12 men, of the crime of murder. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will yield just a little later, if the 
Senator please. I would rather make this connected state- 
ment, and then I shall be glad to yield to any question that 
the Senator cares to ask. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I simply wanted to ask the Senator if 
it is not a fact that this was n prosecution entirely under 
State law, not in a United States court, no Federal question 
at all being involved, but entirely a matter of State jurisdic- 
- tion? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is one of the main points to which 
I want to call attention. 

The murders of which these men were convicted were out 
of the ordinary. The patriotic citizens of San Francisco, 
responding to the noblest emotion which civilized man has 
developed—patriotic love of country and of their fellowman— 
were marching in a so-called preparedness parade on the 22d 
day of July, 1916. Men, women, and children were taking 
this means of expressing their sympathy with the work of pre- 
paring their country to protect the rights, liberties, and lives 
of its citizens. They had committed no offense against the 
perpetrators of this crime. 

Innocent and unsuspecting, they were engaged in a demonstra- 
tion of loyalty to their country. While they were walking 
peacefully on the street in this parade a fiend, uniting the 
malice of the devil with the intelligence of the human mind 
which was given to him for a better purpose, exploded among 
these peaceful and innocent citizens n bomb which destroyed the 
lives of 10 people and wounded 86 others. 

Thomas Mooney, the mau mentioned in the letter and the 
resolutions which have been read, was put upon trial for this 
offense. He was defended by the ablest counsel that influence 
and money could procure. Every protection which our most 
liberal and considerate judicial system casts around the person 
of a prisoner was given him. A judge, sworn to enforce the 
law and subject to the review of a higher court, ruled upon 
the evidence that was introduced and kept it within those 
humane lines which the Anglo-Saxon people have devised for 
the ascertainment of the truth and the protection of the rights 
and liberties of the individual. A jury of 12 men of the vicinity, 
ascertained under oath to be without prejudice or preconceived 
opinion or interest In the case, were sworn to render a true 
verdict. The defendant, through his counsel, introduced his 
evidence, cross-examined the witnesses of the State, had a full 
hearing upon every clue, phase, and argument which the inge- 
nuity ‘of brilliant lawyers employed in his defense could devise. 
The jury of 12 returned a unanimous verdict that the defend- 
ant, Thomas Mooney, was guilty of the cowardly and infamous 
crime. 

The writer of the letter which has just been read and those 
who are responsible for the passage of the resolutions attached 
did not hear this evidence nor the arguments in the case and, 
of necessity, under the circumstances in which they are situated, 
can not possibly be in a position to render judgment uponit. The 
jury and the court which tried the case concentrated their atten- 
tion upon every minutia and detail to which their own minds 
or those of the lawyers engaged could direct their consideration. 
Mr. Duncan and the so-called labor leaders who induced the 
membership of the organizations named to pass these resolu- 
tions can not possibly know as much about the case as the 
jury which heard the evidence. Furthermore, they are parti- 
sans of the defendant, and for that reason not in a position to 
render an unbiased judgment. The resolutions on the face of 
them do not purport to recite facts. On the contrary, they are 
based expressly, by their own terms, merely upon “ suspicion” 
and “general belief,” Upon this suspicion and general belief, 
so stated, certain leaders of these organizations have induced 
their membership, or a certain portion of the same, to make the 
astounding charge that these murders in the State of Cali- 
fornia were committed as the result of a conspiracy on the 
part of big business interests and some public officials in the 
State of California in an effort to discredit organized labor.” 
As stated above, it is not claimed in putting out this scandal- 
ous, blasphemous, and wicked charge that it is based upon any 
information or facts, but is stated, on the contrary, to be sus- 
picion and general belief. Such a charge in itself is a crime 


against decency and all proprieties of organized society. The 
suggestion is unreasonable and preposterous on the face of it, 
suggesting a repulsive crime committed without sane motive 
or rational purpose. 

There is no doubt that in California particularly, as well as 
in other States in times past, so-called “big business inter- 
ests” have committed crimes of violence as well as of corrup- 
tion; but always with an understandable motive, and under cir- 
cumstances capable of proof. If such a suggestion as that 
which is boldly promulgated in this resolution were founded 
upon facts, a small part of the energy and resources which 
have been expended by the advocates of dynamite and “ direct 
action” in the defense of Thomas Mooney would have discov- 
ered the proofs and presented them to the court. The absence 
of any intimation even that such proof exists shows conclu- 
Sively that none dees exist. 

When these interests referred to were guilty of such crimes 
they were likewise subjected to due process of law through 
the courage and ability of public-spirited lawyers, such as the 
distinguished gentleman {Mr. JoHNson], now junior Senator 
from that great State, and the fearless lawyer, Francis J. Heney. 
Some of the defendants were subjected to the penalties of the 
law. Some of them may have escaped the hands of justice, just 
as many others in our times have so escaped. 

The business of government is to wield the sword of justice 
with impartiality against the offenders of the law and the ene- 
mies of society, whether they come from the ranks of big business 
or from corrupt and vicious so-called leaders of labor. 

What is it that labor, whether it was the serf bound to the 
soil in the Dark Ages or the struggling mass of mankind of an 
industrial day, groped and struggled for but the protection of 
law aganist the hand of the tyrant? What other refuge can 
the oppressed have? The only other recourse is to the dis- 
cretion, the humanity, the charity of a ruler; and, sad to say, 
the tragedies of mankind are proof that this dependence, when 
subjected to the temptations of self-interest, of ambition, or of 
hatred, is utterly in vain. The shield and protection of the 
weak, the poor, the man who labors with his hands, the em- 
ployee of every kind, against the oppressor, the employer, the 
rich, the powerful, the ambitious, the wicked, is the law. The 
attack which the writer of the letter and the author of the 
resolutions introduced just now are making upon the law and 
upon the courts is an attack upon their own temple of safety. 
If the authority of the courts should be destroyed, if their 
carefully determined decrees are arbitrarily and without in- 
vestigation, merely upon “suspicion” and “ general belief,” 
set aside; if recourse is to be had to such blackmail as that 
that is proposed in this communication or to terrorism, to 
sabotage, to dynamite and murder, to the doctrines of “ direct 
action“ of the bolsheyiki and the I. W. W., the weak are the 
ones who will suffer in any such decision. 

I venture to say that with all of the imperfections of human 
nature, from which we can not escape under any system that 
the wit of man ever devised, and with all of the mistakes which 
the mind of man, however well intentioned, may sometimes 
make, there is not a State nor a city between the two oceans 
in this great Republic where an honest laborer seeking protec- 
tion or justice can not find a judge somewhere who will zeal- 
ously guard his rights, his liberties, his property. his life, with 
the gis of the law against the hand of the despoiler. 

Take this away, and, more than all the rest, the weak will 
suffer; the strong and the powerful can find means of protect- 
ing themselves; those who are vicious among them—and there 
are always such—will gratify their desires upon the helpless- 
ness of these who are weaker than they. Tear down the courts 
and the law, and there is left the spectacle of a bloody tyranny; 
of ignorance, ayarice, and cruelty imposing its brute will upon 
all who differ with it or stand in its way. We see that spectacle 
in Russia to-day, and those who are rioting there in the gratifi- 
cation of their lawless desire for power are the counterparts and 
coworkers against law and established government of the au- 
thors of these resolutions and of the propaganda of murder, 
assassination, revolution, direct action, sabotage, and anarchy 
which is stalking through the land. The greatest issue that con- 
fronts not only the American people, but the western world, is 
the suppression of this arrogant, insolent, and tyrannical move- 
ment. Its leaders need to be subjected to the power of the 
Government. 

The threat contained in these letters, to gratify their defiance 
of the law at the expense of our youth who are fighting for the 
liberty which these men enjoy, needs to be put down by the 
strong hand of the Government. 

No one but a coward would commit such a crime as Mooney 
was convicted of. Those who are putting forward this propa- 
ganda are cowards in their hearts. They attempt to gain their 
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purpose by blackmail and stealthy secret attack. They are 
afraid to submit their cause to reason and the just judgment 
of their fellow men. They attempt by innuendo and concealment 
to ayoid the law. They need to be dragged out of their cover 
and subjected to the light of public scrutiny and of judicial 
inquiry and to that punishment which blackmail and murder 
deserve. 

These men do not represent labor. There is no element of our 
population which has more of human sympathy, more sense of 
justice, more love of country than the rank and file of labor and 
many of its true leaders. There is a vicious element in their 
ranks, largely composed of aliens, who are not only disloyal 
and seditious but enemies of the country and enemies of man- 
kind. They preach so-called “internationalism,” which is get- 
ting to be a very familiar word. They claim no country; they 
have and desire no fixed dwelling place; the institution of home, 
which is at the foundation of our social structure, has no sacred- 
ness to them; they blaspheme God and religion and set their 
ignorant and insolent judgment against the teachings of civiliza- 
tion. There are a few so-called labor leaders who take advantage 
of this element to advocate what they call “ direct action,” which 
means accomplishment of their ends by lawless violence. They 
propose to use violence upon others, and yet they ery out to 
heaven at any invasion of their so-called constitutional rights. 
They seem to have a one-sided and one-eyed philosophy. They 
propose sabotage and direct action against others, but claim that 
others have no right to use sabotage and direct action or force 
against them. They do not condemn, by whomsoever it was 
committed, the heinous crime by which the innocent citizens 
of San Francisco, marching in a preparedness parade, were 
hurled into eternity without the slightest cause, and yet even 
when a known advocate of such methods, like Thomas Mocney, 
has been given a trial in court—represented by counsel, cross- 
examined the witnesses for the State, given the right to testify 
himself, presented his own evidence—they object to his convic- 
tion and punishment. This philosophy is the same as that which 
lies back of the doctrine of force from whatever source it comes. 
The bolsheyiki of Russia, the I. W. W., or direct-action Socialists 
of the United States are the brothers of the militarism of Prus- 
sia. All advocate and justify the doctrine that might is right, 
but all attach this condition—that the might must be exercised 
by themselves, They all object to the application of force by 
anyone else against them. The German tyrant contends that 
the submarine boat shall sink passenger ships and drown innocent 
women and children without notice, but objects to complying 
with the law of war because, as he expressly states, the sub- 
marine boats are thin and might be destroyed if they complied 
with the law. He believes that it is correct and proper to send a 
trunkful of bombs to Sweden but violently protests against the 
violation of diplomatic etiquette and ethics by the Swedish Goy- 
ernment in seizing this trunkful of bombs. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I will ask the Senator if he noticed, when 
the late industrial commission was conducting an investiga- 
tion in the city of New York, that a Mr. St. John—a member, I 
think, of the I. W. W. cult—gave direct testimony to this effect: 
That sabotage is right, because the end justifies the means; that 
yiolence is right, because the end justifies the means; that 
murder is right, because the end justifies the means. Yet that 
mau, after that testimony—the Senator will find it in the 
record—was allowed to march out from the room where the 
hearing was held, and join his compatriots in continuing the 
kind of thing that the Senator is so ably and properly present- 
ing to the Senate to-day. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I thank the Senator for calling attention 
to that evidence, and the fact that this man was allowed to walk 
out nnd is still walking about and carrying on his propaganda 
is the reason why I feel justified in making these remarks this 
morning and calling attention to this movement of certain so- 
called false representatives of labor. I did not see the testi- 
mony which the Senator from New Hampshire refers to, but it 
corroborates, and I suppose that was the reason why the Senator 
interjected it at that point, the comparison which I was making 
between the philosophy of the I. W. W. and that of the Kaiser 
as to the doctrine of the end justifying the means, force being 
right whenever it is necessary to accomplish their ends. There 
is no difference whatever between them. x 

Now, the Prussian Government plots with Mexico, or its rep- 
resentative in Argentina, to seize and partition the territory of 
the United States, or to sink ships without notice, but vehemently 
protests against the impropriety of the United States in exposing 
its eorrespondence on these subjects. The I. W. W. and their 
principal conspirators among the small percentage of so-called 


labor leaders, who misrepresent labor, advocate such murders 
as that of which Mooney was convicted. They have committed 
or procured the commitment of many such murders, yet when, 
as a natural consequence of these acts, an outraged citizenry 
hang a few of them, they protest violently against the lawless- 
ness of the acts. That is the worst consequence of their doc- 
trines—namely, that it leads to lawlessness—though they them- 
selves will be the victims of it. The prime essential for any 
state of human existence which those who are bred to Amer- 
ican principles can conceive of, under whatever form of gov- 
ernment may be evolved in the experience of mankind, is order 
and law—the government of lives and property by a settled rule, 
and not by the whims, caprices, and desires of individuals. The 
war which these men are*making against the law is a war 
against organized society. The consequences of it, if it is not 
suppressed, will be general disorder, social anarchy, poverty, 
and distress, hunger, and cold, ignorance and yice—a return, in 
short, to a condition of primeval bestiality. Out of this, if every 
spark of human learning and virtue shall not be extinguished in 
the ordeal, will ultimately come the arbitrary and tyrannical 
rule by the will of strong men, subject to no law. In it all there 
will be no such thing as even the opportunity for decent labor, 
at decent wages, under decent conditions; no possibility of a 
home, however small it may be, with its unspeakable joys. In 
it all there will be no possibility of enjoying the fruits of one's 
labors, whether it be of the artist, of the plowman, of the 
mechanic, of the scientist, of the discoverer, of the inventor, of 
the soldier, of the patriot, of the statesman, or of the author, 
who have all contributed to the sum total of human civilization 
and of what we call the wealth of the world. This is contrary 
to the doctrines of these people I am talking about. They claim 
that the accumulated wealth of the world was the result of 
common laborers’ work; still, as everyone knows, all the voca- 
tions which I have just mentioned have contributed to what we 
have and what we are to-day. 

If the law and the courts are to be overthrown, there will be 
no security in the enjoyment of the fruits of labor, nothing but 
slavery and woe. That is the inevitable outcome ultimately of 
persistence in the doctrines of force that are promulgated by 
the authors of these papers which the Secretary has just read. 
They ought to be put down, in the interest of labor, whether 
organized or unorganized, so that a man shall be free from their 
tyranny and oppression; that a laboring man may join a union 
if he sees fit or stay out if he sees fit, exercising his own reason 
and intelligence in the matter; that he shall not be coerced by 
a lot of soft-handed, misnamed labor leaders into giving up his 
position or the wages of his toil at their dictation. Labor is to 
be protected in the right to organize, if it sees fit, with the 
same obedience and compliance with the laws of the land that 
is required of every citizen great and small. These men are 
to be subjected to the law. The writers of this threat to hold 
up the Government, to cut off supplies from those deathless 
heroes who stand between us and the German horror, should 
be visited not only with the just indignation of an outraged 
public but with the punishment prescribed for blackmail, dis- 
loyalty, sedition, and treason. Any such act as that threatened 
in these communications should be punishable by the most severe 
penalties. It combines in itself elements of not only blackmail 
and coercion of government but of threats against all organized 
authority and the courts, and indicates an utter lack of human 
brotherhood and a cruelty beyond conception. It is in itself a 
conspiracy to foment sedition and insurrection both by peaceful 
and violent methods, express or implied. It would be giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy, and hence would be moral treason. 
The act itself would be an unspeakable crime. It is aggravated 
by the motives which are here insolently set forth for it, the 
act itself being worse than murder, deserving the extreme pen- 
alty of death, if it should result in the death of our soldiers. 
The threat to commit it contained in these papers is a crime 
against the State and the Government and should be punished. 

These men should be arrested and dealt with as disloyal 
traitors to the land which has given them more than they could 
have obtained from any other Government in the world. They 
are false to the land which has befriended them and given 
them their opportunities. They have perverted liberty into 
license, and should be regarded as what they proclaim them- 
selves to be in this letter and these resolutions, namely, the 
enemies of organized society. I say that because it is expressly 
proposed here, by attacking the productive power of the Gov- 
ernment to equip and feed its soldiers and the judicial decree 
of California, to not only oppose but defent the processes of 
the law and the vital purposes of the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments. That makes the authors of this proposal enemies of 
the people, and it is my purpose to so designate and proclaim 
them. I repudiate their claim that they represent Jabor, whether 
organized or unorganized. They do not know what labor is. 
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Their hands are soft in the luxury which they secure by prey- 
ing upon their dupes. This country is a country of labor. It 
is a new land, without caste or privilege, where labor stands 
upon an equal footing and enjoys equal rights with every other 
element of society. In our short history we have reclaimed a 
continental wilderness by labor. We honor labor. However poor 
a man may be in this country, however hard he may work, if 
he joins us as a brother in such support as he is able within 
his power to give to our Commonwealth in this experiment which 
we have launched amid the tribulations of the world, he will 
receive the warm hand of friendship and respect of every man 
worthy of the blessings of freedom. There can be no greater 
sacrilege or blasphemy thay for red-handed criminals to be 
fattening themselves on the fruits of honest labor and carrying 
on their propaganda in its name. The sooner the lines are 
drawn against such threats as that contained in these papers 
which have been read and in countless circulars, books, and 
documents which have been circulated by this element, the 
sooner the country realizes that lawlessness and revolution are 
threatening our institutions, the more apt we will be to escape 
their awful curse. 

It is my purpose to-day, in this place where one speaks with 
a sense of responsibility and where words uttered are heard 
by the great American people, to proclaim my belief that the 
greatest responsibility which rests upon the Government to-day, 
both that of this Federal Union and of the several States in 
fulfilling their sovereign responsibilities, as a vital and com- 
ponent part of the issues of the war which we are waging 
against the doctrine of lawlessness and blood abroad, is to put 
down with the strong hand of lawful authority the doctrine of 
unbridled force and lawlessness at home. 

In the report of the labor commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent to investigate labor eonditions in the West, including a 
report upon the Mooney case made on January 16, 1918, there are 
some remarkable side lights upon the connection of Mooney and 
his prosecution with the revolutionary agitation now demanding 
the attention of the world. In the eleventh and twelfth para- 
graphs of the report it is stated: 

It is well known that the attention of the situation— 

This is quoting from the report— 

It is well known that the attention of the situation in the East— 

Meaning in the eastern part of the United States. I have 
interpolated that in order to explain it— 
was first aroused through meetings of protest against the Mooney con- 
yiction in Russia. 

I should like the Senate to note that. 
tion from the report: 

From Russia and the Western States protests spread to the entire 
country, until it has gathered momentum from many sousces. * * > 
However strange or however unexpected it may be— 

Says this report— 
the just disposition of the Mooney case thus affects influences far beyond 
the confines of California. 

I might transpose that and say the attempt is made to direct 
the disposition of the Mooney case by influences far beyond the 
confines of California. It is not so much a question of the 
Mooney case having its influence beyond the confines of Cali- 
fornia as it is n question of a band of anarchists in Petrograd 
undertaking to hold up the Government of the United States. 

The world now knows the true character of the Russian 
Maximalism. We know now from actual test and demonstra- 
tion all of the sincerity there is in their claim as to liberty of 
opinion, in view of their massacre or suppression of all who dare 
to differ with them. We now see from the ruin of that great 
country, upon which they have gotten their clutches, the true 
extent of their genius for government and the practical good 
sense of their ideas for conducting the affairs of men. They 
have given a living demonstration, or rather a dying one, with 
the unfortunate Russian people as the subject of their experi- 
ment, of their conception of justice. Seizure and confiscation 
of property, murder of officers, denial of God and religion, and 
the substitution for the fundamental principles of morality— 
learned and adopted through centuries of experience, even be- 
fore Moses formulated them for the children of Israel in the 
wilderness—the emanations of the wonderful brain of Trotsky, 
alias Braunstein. : 

And so it is from the anarchists and bolsheviki of Russia that 
this movement has originated, culminating in an organized threat 
at Seattle, Wash., to tie up the war industries of the United 
States on the Ist day of May, 1918. And so it is from Petrograd, 
with its profound knowledge of the principles of American jus- 
tice and of Anglo-Saxon law and liberty, and with its intimate 
familiarity with the proof and the proceedings in the trial of 
Thomas Mooney at San Francisco, that has originated the de- 
mand, accompanied by a threat, that the deerees of the courts 
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of the sovereign State of California must be unconditionally set 
aside under the pains and penalty of bolsheviki terrorism. 

It is well to note, Mr. President, that this labor commission, 
reporting officially upon the Mooney case, officially state that it 
did not undertake to pass upon the guilt or innocence of this 
man. In the eighth paragraph they use this language in ad- 
dressing the President [quoting]: 

But it was not deemed the province of your commission to establish 
the guilt or innocence of Mooney and his associates. We conceived it 
to be our duty merely to determine whether a sclid basis exists for a 
feeling that an injustice has been done. : 

Mr. President, of course the most important question in- 
volved in this whole matter is the security of the judgments 
of the law and the authority of the courts. 

Everyone who is familiar with criminal proceedings in Amer- 
ican courts knows the difficulties under which the State labors 
in enforcing justice against n criminal defendant. The coop- 
eration of everyone of a host of officials is essential to the 
success of the prosecution, however guilty the defendant may be. 
Weakness or corruption on the part of a grand juror, a prose- 
cuting attorney, the judge, any one of the trial jury, or even 
on the part of a clerk or a bailiff of the court may, and in some 
cases inevitably will, result in the acquittal of a guilty person; 
whereas, on the other hand, the defendant is surrounded by an 
almost fantastic series of defenses developed through the ex- 
treme jealousy of the Anglo-Saxon people for the rights and 
liberty of the individual. It is necessary for the State to 
secure the interest and efficient cooperation of every one of a 
host of officials, while the complicity or corruption of any one 
of them will result in the freeing of the defendant. That 
Mooney had the benefit of all of this is recognized by the official 
commission referred to in the following statement in the eighth 
paragraph of their report: 

The conyictions— 

Quoting from the report— 

of Billings and Mooney followed trials in accordance with the estab- 
lished course of American procedure. It is familiar to students of 
jurisprudence that no system of criminal administration in the world 
hedges such safeguards around a case as does an American trial. The 
conviction, in other words, was based on evidence narrowly confined to 
the specific issues. Furthermore, proof of guilt had to be established 
beyond a reasonable doubt and established to the unanimous satisfaction 
of a jury of 12 persons selected from among the people. Conviction 
by an American jury is guilt determined by a very democratic institn- 
tion, There is no question but that the jury acted in good faith, upon 
the evidence as it was submitted. 

That is the end of the quotation from the official report. 

Nevertheless the commission proceeds to say that on account 
of subsequent developments, and notwithstanding the fact that 
it has not undertaken to investigate the question of whether or 
not Mooney was actually guilty, the President of the United 
States should step outside of the functions of his Federal office 
end use the enormous power and influence of his position to 
interfere with the judicial decrees of the State of California. 

It is well to bear in mind the character of this defendant, as 
officially reported by this labor commission. To say the least, 
the membership of this commission, in view of their report and 
their association with labor organizations, could not have been 
charged with a hostile bias against Mooney. This is what they 
say of him in paragraph 4 of their report. 

Mooney at the time of his arrest was a well-known labor radical on 
the Pacific coast. He associated with anarchists. He was a believer tn 
“direct action” in labor controversies. He had once been indicted for 
attempted 1 of property of a San Francisce utility, but after 
three trials was acquitted. ' 

As to Billings, an accomplice of Mooney, who was convicted 
and sentenced to life imprisonment, this same report states as 
follows: ; 
Siena Wie toe; ena a ballevee in PADA DERI AE ben bees 
previously convicted of carrying explosives on a passenger car. 

What is the meaning of these statements? It is simply that 
these men were propagandists of murder and destruction of 
property by dynamite; that they taught and believed in as a 
principle of their lives just such murders as that with which 
they were charged and of which the jury convicted them. It 
seems that these men were a part of that organized army 
typified by the bolsheviki, the anarchists, the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, and direct-action socialists, who at this mo- 
ment are attacking by every. means at their command the very 
foundations of the American Republic. And it is in the face of 
this menace which is stalking through the land and in behalf 
of self-confessed advocates of murder and rapine that this 
movement, originating with the anarchists of Petrograd and 
taken up in Seattle by the authors of the letter and the resolu- 
tions which have been read, is seeking, by the threat of cutting 
off supplies from our soldiers engaged in a desperate battle for 
the liberties of mankind, to coerce the Government of the United 
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States to invade the sovereign rights of the State of California 
and set these convicted murderers “ unconditionally free.” 
This insolent threat to tie up the war industries of the 
United States. is an outgrowth of a conspiracy which has its 
agents in every country and whose object is. the terrorism of 


the world. It is time for the people of the United States to be 
advised. Liberty and civilization are at stake. While this 
propaganda is in partnership with the Prussian military autoc- 
racy, it goes further and is more deep-rooted even than that. 
It is a peculiar circumstance that a certain type of pacifists, 
who claim they are opposed to all war and for peace at any 
price, preach the doctrine and practice of the dynamiting of 
innocent people as a protest against preparedness of the United 
States to protect itself against foreign aggression. Others of 
the same type sell themselves for money to the most ruthless 
military tyrants and slave drivers in history, to preach peace 
at any price to the peasants of Russia. So works the devil in 
Petrograd and in San Franciseo. In one form or another the 
same partnership between the war party of Berlin and the peace 
party of Lenine is at work to-day in every country in the world. 
Ruthless military power for Germany and helpless disarmament, 
anarchy, and disorder for the rest of the world is their plan. 

The German. militarists hired the syndicalists and bolsheviki 
of the United States. just as they did those of Russia. In the 
Literary Digest of April 20, 1918, on page 23, will be found the 
details of the intimate partnership and employment of the 
anarchists and bolsheviki of Spain by the German Embassy to 
carry on a secret war against the Government of that friendly 
neutral country whose hospitality and protection the embassy 
was at that time, enjoying. Such is the false and traitorous 
heart of these people. 

As showing the partnership existing between the Prussian. ad- 
vocates of lawless force and the dynamiters of the Mooney 
and the Industrial Workers of the World type, notice the de- 
tailed account of their joint labors in Russin and Spain. and 
bear in mind that a large part of the bolsheviki and Maximalist 
ngitators and criminals that delivered Russia, bound in slave 
chains te Germany, and who are now working for Germany 
and putting into effect in that country their syndicalist doc- 
trines, went there from- the United States, and many of them 
from San Francisco—and I will produce evidence to that effect 
whenever it is called for—and that a part of their equipment 
consisted of a large quantity of copies of u pacitist speech. de- 
livered in the United States Senate. Through these anarchists, 
syndicalists, pacifists, dyn:miters. and murderers the German 
Embassy in Spain, wearing the mask of friendship, made secret 
war on the country to which it had been accredited. Von 
Bernstorff carried on the same: Machiavellian tactics here, 
flourished under our protection, und stabbed us in the back. He 
hired men to commit arsen—and there has been a great deal of 
proof of that published in the last day or two, in addition to 
what was already well known—murder, and rapine, und sar- 
donically laughed at our innocent and rather stupid toleration. 
Ihave that from personal associates of his. 

Men of the Mooney type were his tools and agents Von Bern- 
storff should have been arrested here and put on trial for his 
crimes as any common criminal or enemy spy. When he openly 
advertised in advance that the Lusitania would be sunk without 
notice or opportunity for its passengers to escape he should have 
been held responsible as an accomplice in the murder of the 
women and children on board. Von Bernstorff has gone, let us 
hope, never to return, but his fellow spies are still plotting mur- 
der und sabotage in the United States. Every center of pacifi- 
cism and bolshevikism is fertile soil for their propaganda. The 
draft riots in Quebee were the result of their work and that of 
their Industrial Workers of the World and other dupes -taking 
advantage of a situation preexisting. 

If the author of this threat of a blackmail strike on May 1 
und those like him are not satisfied with the principles of 
American justice, with the high wages that any man who works 
can receive in America, with the security which this country 
gives him in his freedom of lawful action, and in the possession 
cê the wages of his labor, then they should look around the world 
and find a better place to live in. One of the blessings of Ameri- 
can institutions is that these men are free to leave the United 
States if they do not like it. If they are so enamored of German 
autocracy as to work in its interest, they perhaps: could find 
happiness by taking up their abode in that country., or possibly 
they would find more enjoyment in life in Turkey; or in Austria, 
or in Armenia—by contrast with the hardships which they have 
to endure in the United States. Especially in Russia it would 
seem thut they could find happiness, as those who are in control 
advocate the same principles as theirs—of n government com- 
posed exclusively of “working men” nid an army composed en- 
tirely of private soldiers. 


In opening the argument for the defense in the trial in San 
Francisco on Friday last of Hindus and Germans charged with 
a conspiracy to overthrow British rule in India, Theodore J. 
Roche said to the jury that Capt. Fritz von Papen, military 
attaché of the German embassy in Washington, was the concelv- 
ing mind of this conspiracy, which, he stated, was world wide 
and world important. Quite a significant statement, coming 
from the attorney for the defense! 

The attempted revoluc:ion and mussacre in India; the riots and 
mob killings in Quebec; the tie- up of copper production in Butte; 
the sabotage in the wheat fields of Dakota and Washington— 
and I will pause at this point to say that after going to the 


labor and the expense of cultivating the ground and seeding the 


wheat, the farmers: of eastern Washington last year had to 
organize themselves, to employ secret agents, and establish a 
system of rapid communication in order to protect the fruits 
of their labor from being burned up by Industrial Workers of 
the World; the “mysterious influence“ which has blighted our 
aeroplane production; the anarchist attack upon Prime Minister 
Count Romanones in Spain; the colossal trensom of Russia, in 
which—and this is one of the most remarkable things in his- 
tory—a German agent, a spy, became prime minister of the coun- 
try, disbanded the army, and surrendered a hundred million 
souls to a foreign tyrant; the burning and blowing up of fac- 
tories in New Jersey and Pennsylvania; the anticonscription 
insurrection in Oklahoma; the murder in San Francisco of 
marchers in the preparedness parade; the propaganda of Ameri- 
enn bolsheviki in Petrograd to Cefy the judgment of the court 
by which the perpetrators of that crime were convicted: and 
the threat from Seattle to call a general strike on May 1 unless 
these convicts were “ unconditionally freed.” are all a part of 
one connected movement to overturn the foundations of society 
and set up a hobo governmem in its place. First. destruction; 
then loot and rapine; then military autocracy are the incentives 
and the objects of this insane program. 

The intellectual vagaries. of benign, hut irrational visionaries, 
the abysmal ignorance of masses of its innocent human tools. 
and the murderous instincts of the avowed criminal enemies of 
social order are the material with which it works. Many of its 
parts are not conscious of their connection with each other. but 
it all moves as a cohesive and coordinate whole from a lever 
which is worked by the master criminals of mankind. Their 
proposed prey is the human and material accumulated wealth 
of the world. It is an astounding occurrence, and to us, 
awakened from our long dream of peace, seems difficult of con- 
ception. These conspirators against the peace and happiness of 
mankind have taken the gifts of God—the intelligence that hus 
come with. civilization, the inventions of science, the products 
of modern art—and, turning them into instruments of destruc- 
tion, have made war on thelr own Creator. Those good gifts: 
which were put into the hands of these men for good, have beer 
perverted to evil purposes. It is as though they had eaten of 
the forbidden fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
and that they will hear the voice of God walking in the garden 
in the cool of the day” and saying unto this Adam, “Cursed is 
the ground for thy sake; in toil shalt thou eat of it all the days 
of thy life.“ It is as though again the man be“ driven out” and 


‘again be“ placed at the east of the Garden of Eden cherubim, 


and the flame of a sword“ which shall turn “every way to keep 
the way of the tree of life.” 

But strange as it may seem to us that such a madness should 
seize the world, it is not new. Many times before have tyrants 
and criminals conspired to subject the world to their lust. And 
many times hare they suceceedel. Civilization as we know It 
is but a recent acquirement and rests upon no immovable founda- 
tions, After all, its roots go no deeper than human nature itself. 
And it is with the foibles and follies, the mutations and vices, 
of men’s characters that this war for its preservation must he 
waged. H. Rider Haggard says that an ancient civilization 
once flourished in the heart of Africa and left vast monuments 
as proof of its power and science. but that it has disappenred 
so completely that no man knows whence it came or whither 
it went; and he remarks that our civilization, so far from being 
permanent. hangs upon such delicate balances that their dis- 
location might easily destroy it and utterly blot it from tho 
face of the earth. 

I will not tax the patience of the Senate to pursue that 
thought, but influences that are at work to-day easily demon- 
strate its truth. Careful and responsible statesmen have re- 
cently pointed out that a world famine is by no means a remote 
possibility. Some of the fairest regions which in 1914 smiled in 
the comfort and benuty of art and plenty are to-day but the 
abode of desolation. The most beautiful monuments of religion 
and art are but crumbling ruins; The fields are but barren 
craters of chalk and clay, and their forests but shattered stumps, 
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their people gone, victims of starvation, lust, mutilation, and 
slaughter. Whole races of men as in Armenia, Poland, Serbia 
have been literally wiped from the face of the earth. 

Machinery, scientific instruments, libraries, architectural ex- 
amples, every appliance and muniment of learning have been 
consumed in the tempest of hate. Already in large areas has 
supervened that aftermath of regular and organized warfare—an 
unorganized and ruthless anarchy, as in Russia, where roving 
bands of human brutes are exhausting themselves in the de- 
struction of everything that stands for modern civilization and 
enlightenment. Means of transportation have been paralyzed, the 
material with which it can be replaced has disappeared, and 
the inevitable result of general hunger and poverty, of the re- 
moval of all security of property and life, is a quick relapse into 
a primitive mode of life. 

The light of the world is not a continuous or permanent one. 
It has gained brilliancy at various times and places, as in an- 
cient Egypt or Assyria, and then gone out as completely as 
though it had never been. These same Vandals who are attempt- 
ing once again to destroy the world ravaged Gaul and pillaged 
Rome. They extinguished a more brilliant intellectual civili- 
zation than our own, and plunged the world into utter darkness, 
from whose Dark Ages the light of the Renaissance did not 
emerge for 1,000 years. 

They extinguished the light of the world, and their very name 
became a byword for ruthless and senseless destruction even 
unto this day. Their present Emperor, speaking to his troops 
at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1896, adjured his soldiers to imitate the 
example of Attila and his Huns, and if his brutal hand is not 
stayed by the allied forces, if the devastation he has wrought 
should be continued, if his partnership with the dark forces of 
treason, anarchy, dynamite, and revolution should prevail it 
may well be that the light of the world, the light of liberty and 
of learning, will be again extinguished, and our race be even 
now in the penumbra of another approaching darker age of 
misery and ignorance. There is only one thing with which this 
threat can be averted and that is force. Some have believed 
that the armed forces of evil could be met and combated by 
an appeal to their better natures. They have no better natures, 
Some pacifists have deceived themselves into believing that by 
disarming and arguing with the enemy for peace we could better 
preserve our ideals. It would be just as effective to repeat 
the Beatitudes to a Bengal tiger crouched to spring—better, in 
fact, because a Bengal tiger might be so surprised at such a pro- 
ceeding as to be frightened away. I heard a great orator among 
our pacifists, in arguing against preparedness, say that “we 
should take the money which war costs and build macadam 
roads, and that if the Kaiser made war on us we should say to 
him we had no time for war, that we had priceless ideals to pre- 
serve for the benefit of mankind.” As a matter of fact, that is 
what France, England, and America, in substance, did say to 
him, with the consequences that we have seen. 

Such is the issue of mankind to-day, and such are the stakes. 
There is a homely old saying of “ fighting the devil with fire.” 
If Mooney advocates foree, give him force. If the writer of 
this letter, threatening a blackmail strike against our soldiers, 
wants coercion, give him coercion. Only let it be lawful force 
administered by established authority. They and all their kind 
from the Kaiser down understand and respect that argument, 
They neither understand nor respect any other. 

Liberty is at stake, and the capacity of a free Republic to save 
itself from being destroyed by its own freedom is on trial. 
More than that is at stake, and more than that is on trial. It 
is whether this people, the coheirs of civilization, which we 
have received in common with our British, French, Italian, and 
Japanese brethren as a priceless heritage from all the mighty 
labors of those who have gone before—when it is attacked from 
within and from without by the mightiest forces of evil ever 
gathered together for the destruction of mankind—will bear our 
share of the burden of its defense. 

The time has come for our people after a long era of ease 
and peace in the enjoyment of the blessings of liberty and the 
rich fruits of a great new land to realize the vision which 
Milton had of them: “ Methinks I see a mighty and a puissant 
people rousing itself as a strong man after sleep, as a young 
eagle mewing his immortal wing and lighting his undazzled eye 
in the full midday sun.” 

Those who have seen the glory in the faces of our young men 
leaving for the front, and know the love in the hearts of our 
women working for them at home, know that our race has not 
deteriorated, as some have said, and that in spite of the treason 
and anarchy of a few—barring some fatal blunder or weakness 
of our leaders in dealing with the national assassins in our 
midst or in marshaling our resources—these soldiers, with their 
heroic comrades of other lands, will return, carrying in safety, 


in triumph, and in honor the ark of the covenant of liberty and 
civilization. 

There can be no holier obligation than that which this Govern- 
ment owes to these men who are giving their lives to this cause, 
to put down at once with an iron hand this propaganda of 
revolution at home and to strike dead as though with the thun- 
derbolts of Jove every traitor who seeks to cut off supplies from 
our armies in the field. 

HOUSING OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the housing bill, H. R. 10265. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10265) 
to authorize the Secretary of Labor to provide housing, local 
transportation, and other community facilities for war needs. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst ae A New Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Harding Norris Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Hollis Nugent Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Overman moot 

Ider - Jones, N. Mex. Page Sterling 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Phelan Swanson 
Colt Kellogg Pittman Thomas 
Culberson King Poindexter Tillman 
Cummins Lenroot Pomerene mmell 
Curtis McCumber Ransdell Underwood 
Fali McKellar Saulsbury Watson 
Fletcher McLean Shafroth Williams 
France McNary Sheppard Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen Martin Sherman 
Gallinger Nelson Shields 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 


HENDERSON] is necessarily detained on official business. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. REED] and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON] 
are detained on official business of the Senate. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I wish to announce for the day that my col- 
league [Mr. Janus] is absent on account of sickness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to thelr names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 


TRIAL BY COURT-MARTIAL. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have been off the floor 
for a few minutes. The morning business has been closed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; it has been declared 
closed. The Senator is recognized, however. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish the Senate would allow me, then, 
by unanimous consent, to offer a resolution about which I spoke 
to the Chair before I left the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection to the 
offering of the resolution at this time? There being none, the 
same will be offered. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I send the resolution to the desk and 
ask that the Secretary read it. 

The resolution (S. Res. 228) was read, as follows: 


Whereas there is pending before the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs a bill (S. 4364) to subject to trial by court-martial persons 
who endanger the good discipline, order, movements, health, safety, 
or successful operations of the land or naval forces of the United 
States by acting as spies in time of war in the United States, and for 
other purposes: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiclary be, and is hereby, 
instructed to report to the Senate whether or not in its opinion any 
of the provisions of said bill are in violation of any provision of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. SWANSON. What is the request? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The resolution is a resolution instructing 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate to report to the Senate 
whether any of the provisions of Senate bill 4364, providing for 
the trial of people accused of the violation of the espionage act 
and some other acts Congress has passed, by court-martial in- 
stead of in the civil courts, are violative of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to the consideration of 
the resolution if it does not interfere with the few minutes I 
have for the consideration of the housing bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If there is any objection, I will let it go 
over until to-morrow. 

Mr. NELSON. I would suggest to the Senator from Connec- 
ticut that a far better way would be to have the bill referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. It is in charge of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and to have that committee discharged from 
the consideration of it and have it referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, I think, would be more appropriate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I agree entirely with the Senator that 
the bill ought to have gone to the Judiciary Committee origi- 
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nally. It simply bristles with constitutional questions and in 
my opinion is absolutely violative of every guaranty contained 
in the Constitution as to trial by jury and individual liberty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Win the Senator from Con- 
necticut permit an interruption by the Chair? 

Mr. BRANDBEGEE. | Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock: having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate’ the unfinished” busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3771) authorizing: the President 
to coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and 
offices, and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and 
the more efficient concentration of the Government. 

-Mr. SWANSON. Permit me to make un inquiry of the Senn- 
tor from North-Carolina 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator will allow me to finish a 
sentence in response to the Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
Nl. soN I, then I will yield to the Senator. The only. reason why 
I took this method Was because the bill was introduced by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. It is his on bill and was re- 
ferred to his ewn committee and I felt that it might besa little 
disrespectful to him to ask that it be taken away from his 
committee and sent to the Judiciary Committee. I am per- 
fectly willing that that should be done. but the Senator from 
Oregon is not ou the floor. . 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. MeKELLAR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield ; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. IL yield-to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have requested a page to find the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs and I think he will be 
here very soon. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE., | Certainly. 

Mr. McKELUAR. In view of the absence of the chairman of 
the Military Affairs: Committee, will the Senator permit the 
resolution! to go ever until toanorrow-atsany rate, so that he 
can be here? 

Mr. BIIAXNDEGEE. I think he is in his committee room. I 
saw hima few minutes ago. ; 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have been trying to find him and could 


not. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think: he will bethere béfore I com- 
plete my remarks. If not. I Win be glad to comply with the 
request of the Senator from Tennessee. 

The Senate Committee on ‘Military Affairs has already had 
hearings on this bill to seme extent. I went there by invitation 
of one of the members of the committee on Saturday afternoon 
hoping to hear same of the testimony which was being given in 
favor of the bill, but there were no witnesses there. There wus 
an informal discussion among members of the committee, and I 
was permitted to reinnin. There seemed to be some members of 
the committee who were earnestly in favor of the bill. It seemed 
to me that if we got the judgment of the Judiciary Committee as 
to its constitationality and the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs would défer action upon it until after the opinion of the 
Judiciary: Committee could be hud. the same result would be 
‘accomplished; but TI am | perfectly willing that any Senator 
Should substitute another motion for this resolution or make un 
amendment to it, if he wants to do so. 

Mr. MekELLAR. Mr. President 

‘Mr. BRANDEGEE, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I suppose the Senator knows from having 
heard some remarks I made in committee on this very subject 
that: I am intlned to agree with him. I do not think the bill 
Will huve to be referred to any other committee to ascertain 
whether it Is constftutional or not. It seems to me it is per- 
fectiy patent aul plain that it is unconstſtutional. However. 
it seems to me under the wording of the bill it was entirety 
proper that the hill shouid have been sent to the Military Affairs 
Committee, and I would prefer not to have its jurisdiction ousted 
until the chairman is here, at any rate. I hope the Senator will 
Jet the resolution go over. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Of course, the “reference was proper 
enough in a certain way; it has to do with military affairs. 
because it provides for the trial of civilians ‘by courts-martial, 
u thing that has never been tolerated'in u civilized: community 
that Jam aware of. With the country calm and the courts-wide 
open snd no invasion and not the foot of an enemy on the conti- 
nent of America anywhere, to ignore the courts and pass u bill 
which will allowa file of soldiers tomarch inte your library where 
you nre reading in the evening and drug you out tocacmilitary 
‘emp and stand you up against ‘a: stone wull nud shoot you or 
haug you! becauso you may have siid something disrespectful 


~ 


of the administration or the form of government is a proposition 
so heinous and abhorrent: to any Anglo-Saxon at least that I 
could not entertain it for a minute. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN entered the Chamber. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I see the Senator from Oregon is now 
here. I am offering a resolution to ask the opinion of the 
Judiciary Committee as to the constitutionality of the so-called 
Chamberlain bill, If the Senator has any objection to it, of 
course I will let it go over. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the bill that the reso- 
lutlon refers to has ‘already been ‘submitted to the Military 
Affairs Coinmittee, und I do not see why the legal aspect of it 
should now be referred to some other committee. Without 
questioning the ability of ‘any member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. we have some very distinguished lawyers on the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. We have the benefit of the advice, if 
we want it. of the Attorney General of the United States, as 
well as the benefit of any opinion that we might want to call 
upon the Judge Adyoeate General for. 

I think it would be rather a poor compliment to the Military 
Affairs Committee to have some other committee pass upon the 
constitutionality of an act that it has under consideration. I 
assuine that the Military Affuirs Committee would not know- 
ingly report a bill that it thought was ‘unconstitutional after 
hearings had upon it any more than the Judiciary Committee 
would report out such n bill, and I assume that in the discharge 
of its duty it would satisfy itself about that before it made any 


report At all. 


T think, Mr. President, I shall have to object to the resolution. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am surprised. very much surprised, 
that the Senator would object to obtaining the opinion of the 


‘Judiciary: Committee, which contains 18 of the lawyers of the 


Senate, upon a bill which, proposes to revise’ the system óf 
jurisprudence in this country, Which changes the whole court 
system of the country, But if the Senator objects, of course, 
Jenn not control that, and the resolution will have to-go over 
until the following day. I give notice that I shall call it up to- 
morrow morning and ask the Senate to act upon it. 

Tue PRESIDING OFFICER. Tue resolution will go over. 


‘HOUSING OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 
Mr. SWANSON. (‘I-should like to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. OvERMAN], who has charge of the pending unfin - 
ished business, if he will give way to take up what is commonly 
known as the housing bill? 
Mr. OVERMAN. I would be glad to oblige the Senator. but 
I mudle a promise trat if the Senate would give unanimous con- 
sent to limit debate on and after Wednesday I would keep the 
unfinished business before the Senate, and I feel compelled to 
keep that promise, 
Mr. SWANSON. I should like to:give notice that as soon as 
the regular’ morning business is concluded to-morrow I shall 
move to proceed with the further consideration of the housing 


measure. 


Mr. ‘BRANDEGEE. I vieided to the Senator from Vir- 
Einia 

Mr. OVERMAN., 
ine? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, | Certainty. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I merely wish to say, in view of what the 


Will the Senator from Connecticut allow 


‘Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swaxsox] said, that I shull insist 
on! taking a recess in lieu of un adjournment today. I mado 


tho motion for un adjournment on Friday so that the Senator 

from Virginia could bring up bis bill in the morning hour 

to-day. but, of course, the morning hour was taken up with 
hes. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
afternoon? 4 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I could not do that. 

‘Mr. SWANSON. Does the agreement require the Senate to 
take u recess? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did agree that if the Senate would give 
the unanimous consent I requested, I would keep the bill con- 
stantly before the Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. I can not consent that the bill I have tn 
charge shall have no chance of passing at an early day. I 
consider it to be one of the most important measures demand- 
ing action. ‘It will increase the production of munitions’ by 
25 to 50 per cent, and prevent delay in the whole business of 
fulfilling contracts for munitions of all Kinds. Do T understand 
that until the Overman bill is disposed of it is to be kept con- 
tantly before the Senate? 


The Senator will move un adjournment this 
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Mr. OVERMAN, Unless there is some objeetion, I shall have 
to do it. If there is any objection 
Mr. SWANSON; I shall object. and there will have to be a 


quorum to vote on the question if the Senator insists upon a 


recess rather than an adjournment. 

Mr. OVERMAN: The Senator has that right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Conneeticut 
IMr. BRANDEGEE] has the floor, 

WAR AGAINST UULGARTA. AND TURKEY. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Before we become further involved in a 
dispute between the two bills, I ask the consent of the Senate 
to offer a resolution, which I ask the Secretary to read. I will 
let it go over until to-morrow morning, when I give notice that I 
shall call it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 229), as follows: 


Whereas S. J. Res. 143, to declare a state of war between the United 
States of America and the Governments of Bulgaria and of Turkey, 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations on April 
1918: Now. therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee om Foreign Relations. is re- 
88 give said resolution its early consideration and report thereon 
to the Senate. 


Mr. BRANDEGER. I will let the resolution go over until 
to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go over 
under the rule, without prejudice, until to-morrow, 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on the 20th instant, approved and signed the act (S. 383) 
to punish the willful injury or destruction of war material, or 
of war premises or utilities used in connection with war mate- 
rial, and for other purposes. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

H. R. 10854. An act making appropriations for the naval sery- 
ice for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

REPORT OF ALASKAN ENGINEERING COMMISSION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Territories: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the 


report of the Alaskan Engineering Commission for the year: 


ended December 31, 1917. 


THe Wuire House, April 22, 1918. 
REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President to 
coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and of- 
fices, and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and the 
more efficient concentration of the Government, 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the present Congress has 
made a record in the multiplicity; variety, and Importance of 
legislation enacted never before accomplished in threefold the 
same time. The work it has done has not been equaled by any 
preceding Congress and will not be surpassed by any future 
Congress in volume and importance. The laws imposing: taxes 
and providing for revenue and the appropriations for the cur- 
rent expenses of the Government, civil and military, not only 
exceed those heretofore imposed and made by the United States 
but those of any nation in the world within the same limited 
time. The laws for raising, equipping, and arming an army and 
providing a navy, for constructing a large merchant marine and 
fleets of airplanes are without a parallel in military affairs. In 
addition to these, many important bills concerning and affecting 
the personal conduct and property rights of the 110,000,000 of 
American citizens and of vital importance to good government 
in peace and war and necessary for the perpetuity and main- 
tenance of our free institutions and the independence of our 
country, have been carefully considered and placed upon the 
statute books. The splendid manner in which the President 
and executive departments have met the responsibilities im- 
posed by this legislation and discharged the numerous, varied, 
and important duties required of them can not be too highly 
commended. 

Mr. President, when we consider the magnitude of the work 
of transforming a great Nation; engaged in agricultural, manu- 
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facturing, commercial, and other industrial pursuits, developing 
the great natural resources of their country, fostering educa- 
tion, advancing civilization, the cause of humanity, religious and 
political liberty, with their hearts filled with the love of their 
fellow men and the fear of God, from the paths of profound 
Deuce to n state of war, full of personal and financial sacrifice, 
and impending loss of the health, limbs, and lives of hundreds of 
thousands. and even more, of their best and noblest young men, 
we wonder how it has been within the power of men to accom- 
plish it within so short a time and with the marvelous efficiency 
it has been done. t s 

History will record this wonderful achievement as the greatest 
and most important ever accomplished: by any nation so thor- 
oughly and successfully within the compass of a: year. 

I will not go into the details of this stupendous work of the 
President and Congress, for the facts are known to all well- 
informed Americans, 

Mr. President, while this great transformation of our country 
from peace to war has been in the main successful, there have 
been some serious mistakes and delays and some want of efi- 
cient manngement that have unhappily occurred in the prepara- 
tion of our country for national defense and carrying on the 
war against Germany, and extraordinary: legislation is required 
to meet the situation. i 

The Committee on Military Affairs. of the Senate, after ex- 
amining many civil and military officers and advising: with a 
number of distinguished citizens, members of the advisory 
board of the Council of National Defense, framed and reported 
to the Senate a bill commonly known as the war-cabinet bill, 
which they believed would prevent the delays nnd the ineflicien- 
cies found to exist and afford relief from those conditions. 

The bill under consideration, commonly known as the Overman 
bill, as I understand the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OVERMAN], in charge of It, to state, was prepared under the 
direction of the President and introduced by that Senator for 
the same purpose. 

The war-cabinet bill has been recommitted, and the other 18 
now before the Senate for final action. 

These bills propose extraordinary legislation demanded. by: 
extraordinary and crucial conditions. confronting: the country, 
They seek to accomplish the same ends, differing. chiefly in 
the repository of the powers to be conferred for those pur- 


poses. 

It will be somewhat tedious to the Senate, but I believe the: 
importance of this legislation will justify a brief analysis of 
these bills and a comparison of their respective provisions. 

I will first call attention to the provisions of these bills sepa- 
rately and discuss some general objections that have been made: 
to their constitutionality and the policy and. necessity for such 


legislation. 
THE WAR-CABINET BILL. 

Mr. President, I think that the provisions of the war-cabinet: 
bill violate the fundamental law by encroaching upon the con- 
stitutional powers of the President as Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy. 

I. will read so much of the bill as bears upon the questions 
I will discuss: 

Be it enacted, ete., That there is hereby created a war eabinet,. to 
be composed of three distinguished citizens. of demonstrated executive 
ability, to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the te. through which war cabinet the President may 


exercise such of the powers conferred upon him by the Constitution: 
and the laws of the United States, as are hereinafter mentioned and: 
de: 


scribed. 

. 2. That said war cabinet shall have jurisdiction and authority 
ns follows: 

(a) To consider, devise; and formulate plans and policies, general 
and special, for the effectual conduct and vigorous prosecution: of the 


existing war, and, in the manner hereinafter preser to direct and 
procure the execution of the same. 

(b) To supervise, coordinate, and control the funetions and 
agencies of the Government: in so far as, in the of the war 


cabinet, it may be necessary or advisable so to do for the effeetual con- 
duet and vigorous’ prosecution of the existing war. 

(e) To consider and determine upon its own motion or upon submis- 
sien to It. subjeet to review by the President, all differences and ques-: 
tions relating to the conduct and prosecution of the war that may 
arise between any such departments, officials, and agencies of the 
Government. 

(d) To require Information from and utilize the services of any or 
all executive departments and executives, officers; and agents of the 
United States and of the several States and Territories, and of the 
District of Columbia, or helpful in the proper performance of the duties 
of said war cabinet. 

(e) In the exercise: of the jurisdiction. and authority hereby con- 
ferred to make, subject to review by the President, the necessary or- 
ders to any such departments, bureau, official, or agency of the Gov- 
ernment, and such decisions as the matters under consideration may 
require or warrant. 

(f) To make rules and regulations governing its own procedure; 
and said war cabinet shall, upon completion of its membership, imme- 
diately organize and 8 and thereafter 28 to an expedl- 
tious dis: tion of all ma coming before 1 


* 
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The first section provides for the creation of a war cabinet, 
through which “the President may exercise such of the powers 
conferred on him by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, as are mentioned and described in the bill.” 

The word“ may.“ as the context and subsequent provisions of 
the bill clearly show, is used in the sense of “shall,” and the 
powers of the President referred to are those conferred upon him 
by the Constitution in general as Chief Executive and specifi- 
cally as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 

The second section provides that the war cabinet shall have 
jurisdiction and authority to consider, devise, and formulate 
plans and policies, general and special, for the effectual conduct 
and vigorous prosecution of the war, and to direct and pro- 
cure the execution of the same; and to supervise, coordinate, 
direct, and control the functions and activities of all executive 
departments, officials, and agencies of the Government in so far 
as, in the judgment of the war cabinet, it may be necessary and 
advisable so to do for the effectual conduct and vigorous prose- 
cution of the war. 

The powers here conferred arc absolute, without reference to 
the views or will of the President, and would entirely supersede 
him in the conduct of the war. 

The war cabinet could take absolute charge of the conduct 
and prosecution of the war. The President would not have the 
authority to initiate or formulate any plans or policies for its 
prosecution. His power as Commander in Chief would be de- 
stroyed. He would be subject to the orders of the war cabinet. 

The Constitution declares that “all legislative powers herein 

granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United States”; 
that “all executive powers shall be vested in the President“; 
and that “ judicial powers of the United States shall be vested 
in one Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as the Con- 
gress may from time to time ordain and establish,” and it is 
familiar law that these three departments are sepurate, coordi- 
nate, and independent and their respective powers can not be 
exercised or limited by the others. 

The Constitution does not define legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers, and they must be determined by their inherent 
nature and the principles of our institutions. Certain powers 
are also specifically mentioned and conferred upon each of the 
departments, although they would have them under the general 
terms used, thus emphasizing the intention of the framers of 
the Constitution that the particular department should have 
those powers. ste 

Among these specific powers expressly conferred is that con- 
tained in Article II, providing that the “President shall be 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States and of the militia of the several States when called into 
actual service of the United States.” 

It will not be out of place to read in this connection from a 
commentator whose opinions on American constitutional law are 
accepted as authority by all branches of our Government. 

In Black’s Constitutional Law (sec. 69) it is said: 

In time of peace the President has two sets of duties to discharge 
with reference to the Army and Navy. First, he is the Commander 
in Chief, and as such must exercise supreme and unhindered con- 
trol. Secondly, he “shall take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted,” and in pursuance of this anty he must give dne effect to the 
acts of Congress which concern the Military and Naval Establishments, 
Congress has power to ralse and support armies, to provide and main- 
tain the Navy, and to make rules for the government and regulations 
of the land and naval forces. Under these grants of authority it may 
clearly regulate the enlistment of soldiers and sailors, prescribe the 
number, „and pay of officers, provide for and regulate arms, ships, 
forts, arsenals, the organization of the iand and naval forces, courts- 
martial, military offenses, and thelr prnishment, and the like. And 
all these laws and lations the President is to carry into effect not 
in his character as Commander in Chief but as a part of his general 
executive duty, and with as great or as little choice of means and 
methods as Congress may see fit to confide in him. But, again, in vir- 
tne of his rank, as head of the force, he has certain powers and duties 
with which Congress can not interfere. For instance, he may regulate 
the movements of the armies and the stationing of them at various 

osts. So also he may direct the movements of the vessels of the 

‘avy, sending them wherever, in his judgment, it is expedient. Neither 
here nor in a state of war is there any necessary conflict. The Presi- 
dent has no power to declare war. hat belongs exclusively to Con- 
gress. But when war has been declared, or when it is recognized as 
actually existing, then his functions as Commander in Chief become of 
the highest importance, and his operation in_ that character are en- 
ond the control of the Legistature. It is true that Congress 
mus 1 “raise and support” the Army and provide and maintain a 
Navy, and it is true that the power of furnishing or withholding the 
necessary means and supplies may give it an indirect influence on the 
conduct of the war. But the Supreme command belongs to the Presi- 
dent alone. In theory he plans all campaigns, establishes all blockades 
and sieges, directs all marches, fights all battles. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Will my colleague yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask my colleague whether he 
considers that the powers granted to the President under this 


sively ae 
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bill are powers that pertain to him in his executive capacity 
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or powers that pertain to him in his capacity as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I understand the powers proposed to be con- 
fided to the President under the Overman bill are chiefly execu- 
tive powers and not those which he has as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy. What I am now especially discussing 
are the provisions of the war-cabinet bill, which cover the au- 
thority of the President as Chief Executive and as Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy. 

The authorities conclusively show that while Congress has 
the power to declare war, raise and support armies, provide and 

naintain a navy, and to enact laws for the organization and 
discipline of these forces and of the militia, the power to com- 
mand, control, and direct them is executive and is by the Con- 
stitution specifically vested in the President as Commander in 
Chief, and, further, that this power Is plenary, absolute, and 
supreme, and can not be taken from him and conferred upon 
others or in any way limited or controlled, 

It has been said that the provisions of the first section, that 
the President “may” exercise such of the powers conferred 
upon him by the Constitution and the laws of the United States, 
through the war cabinet, applies to all subsequent sections of 
the bill, and therefore the war cabinet acts merely as his agent, 
and he is not limited or superseded in the exercise of his consti- 
tutional powers. 

I do not think this construction can be sustained, because sub- 
sections (a) and (b) expressly confer upon the war cabinet the 
authority to initiate as well as to supervise, direct, control, and 
execute all plans and policies for the vigorous prosecution of the 
war, 

The word “may,” as here used, must be construed to mean 
“shall,” because the clear intent of the language of the bill is 
that the war cabinet created shall exercise the functions and 
activities therein outlined. The President is left no discretion 
concerning the conduct of the war or the instrumentalities he 
shall use or the plans he shall pursue. He must act through the 
cabinet upon plans and policies initiated and to be executed by 
it. Clearly this would allow the war cabinet to share with the 
President the executive powers conferred upon him by the Con- 
stitution. 

But if the construction placed upon the bill by its authors be 
conceded to be true, or if amended so as to provide that the 
President shall exercise all the powers proposed to be conferred 
upon the war cabinet through that body, the infirmities I have 
pointed out will not be cured. The powers conferred by the 
Constitution upon the President as Chief Executive and as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy are, as I have stated, 
plenary and absolute, and he can not be limited or restricted in 
the execution of them; but he has the right to determine the 
manner and instrumentalities through which he will discharge 
the duties of his high office. 

This is eminently true concerning his powers as Commander 
in Chief, because the very nature of this office imperatively re- 
quires that in the exercise of the powers conferred and the lis- 
charge of duties to be performed he shall have unlimited discre- 
tion ‘and supreme power. The framers of the Constitution 
clearly intended to centralize all the power over our armed forces 
in the Chief Executive by expressly providing that he should be 
Commander in Chief, thus recognizing the experience of all 
nations that war can not be conducted without absolute, if not 
despotic, power being concentrated in one single head. 

If Congress had the power to create a war cabinet to initiate 
nnd formulate plans and policies for the President and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy in the discharge of his 
duties it could do so itself and thus assume all of his functions 
and powers and exercise absolute control of the Army and Navy 
and the conduct of the war. There can be no distinction be- 
tween partial limitations either as to the means and instru- 
mentalities used by the Chief Executive in the discharge of his 
duties and the absolute control of them. 

The absolute power of the President as Commander in Chief 
is vital to the very existence of the Nation and must not be 
interfered with in any manner. 

But it may be said that the powers proposed to be couferresdt 
upon the council or cabinet are not directly over the President, 
but the heads of the departments and subordinate officers. This 
position is not tenable. The provisions of section 1 and sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of section 2 directly affect the powers 
of the President and supersede them, 

The other sections of the bill do directly authorize the war 
cabinet to adjust all differences that may arise between the 
departments, officials, and agencies of the Government and 
utilize the services of any and all executive departments, 
executive officers, and agents of the United States and the 
several States, and to make and issue orders for the control of 


1918. 
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all of the departments of the Government, subject only to re- 
view by the President. In other words, the President is de- 
prived of the power to control the executive officers and depart- 
ments and to initiate plans and policies for the prosecution of 
the war, and can do nothing more than approve or disapprove 
those formulated by the war cabinet. What sort of a Com- 
mander in Chief would he be with such limited powers? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Snarnorn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield. to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not suppose the Senator contends that 
Congress has not power to create Cabinet officials and to define 
their duties? 

Mr. SHIELDS, Certainly not. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then, if this war-cabinet bill should be con- 
strued to be simply permissive—in other words, if the word 
“may” is given its natural meaning—the bill would be con- 
stitutional, would it not? 

Mr. SHIELDS. That would relieve to some extent the en- 
croachment upon the powers and prerogatives of the President, 
but not entirely, because there can be no restriction and no 
5 and no embarrassment of the absolute powers vested 

Mr. KELLOGG. But if the President is left free to exercise 
his powers as the Executive, and simply to use a war cabinet 
the same as he uses any other members of the Cabinet, there 
can not be any doubt about the power of Congress to create 
such a Cabinet official. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Certainly not. That is the question the 
Senator from Minnesota asked me a few moments ago, and to 
which I made the same answer; but such are not the provisions 
of this bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Very well. The Senator from Tennessee is 
aware of the rule of construction, that such a construction will 
be placed upon a law as to make it constitutional if it is pos- 
sible to so construe the language. If the construction is placed 
upon this bill simply that it is permissive; so far as the President 
is concerned, to exercise his powers through this cabinet, then 
the bill would be constitutional. I say nothing about the wis- 
dom of it, but simply speak of its constitutionality. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator is correct in his statement of 
the rule of construction. The rule announced by him is well 
established, but still his suggestion does not meet the infirmities 
of this bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do. N 

Mr. WOLCOTT. By the expression “ this bill” I take it the 
Senator from Tennessee does not refer to the so-called Overman 
bill. but to the war-cabinet bill? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have so expressly stated. 
cussing the war-cabinet bill. 

There can be no doubt but that these sections of the bill also 
directly affect and limit the powers of the President. The 
broad language of the provisions conferring powers on the war 
cabinet cover both civil and military establishments, and in- 
clude the Secretaries of all the departments, all generals and 
admirals, and other officers of the Army and Navy. These are 
all the-agents of the President and through whom he must exer- 
cise his authority. 

As said by Judge Miller in his lectures upon the Constitution: 


The Secretaries of the War Department and the heads of all other 
departments are the executive managers and agents discharging the 
function of the executive office under the control and with the consent 
of the President. 


The control of these agents would be the control of the Presi- 
dent, for the control of the agent necessarily is the control of 
the principal. ¢ 

The President was clearly right in objecting to this bill. 
While chosen by the people to exercise the powers and perform 
the duties of the highest office in their gift, and charged with 
the faithful and efficient execution of them, he would, under its 
provisions, be unable to do so in this great emergency confront- 
ing the country, and would have no part of consequence in 
conducting the war for national defense. The creation of a 
commission with such high and sweeping powers would, in effect, 
abolish the office of Chief Executive and Commander in Chief, 
change our form of government, and create intolerable conditions, 

THE OVERMAN BILL. 


I am now dis- 


Now, let us examine the provisions of the bill under considera- 
tion which are intended to concentrate all administrative powers 
into a single executive head to secure unity of plan and prompt- 
ness of decision and execution. 


Its effective and operative sections are much the same as 
those of the war cabinet bill, and are as follows: 


That for the national security and defense, for the successful prosecs- 
tion of the war, for the su rt and maintenance of the Army and Navy, 
for the better utilization of resources and ind les. and for the more 
effective exercise and more efficient administration by the President of 
his powers as Commander in Chief of the land and naval forces, the 
President is hereby authorized to make such redistribution of functions 
among executive agencies as he rong l deem necessary, including any func- 
tions, duties, and powers hitherto by law conferred upon any executive 
department, com ion; bureau, agency; ollice, or officer, in such man- 
ner as in his judgment shall scem t fitted to carry out tue pipera 
of this act, and to this end is authorized to make such regulations ond 
to issue such orders as he may deem necessary. 

Sec. 2. That in carrying out the purposes of this act the President is 
authorized to utilize, coordinate, or consolidate any executive or admin- 
istrative commissions, bureaus, agencies, offices, or officers now existing 
by law, to transfer any duties or powers from one existing department, 
commission, bureau, agency, office, or officer to another, to transfer the 
personnel thereof, or any part of it either by detail or assignment, 
together with the whole or any part of the records and publie property 


onging thereto. 
Sec. 3. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 


act any moneys heretofore and hereafter appropriated for the use of 
any executive department, commission, bureau, agency, office, or officer 
shall be expended only for the 1 for which it was appropriated 
under the direction of such other agency as may be directed by the 
President hereunder to perform ard execute said function. 

Mr. President, the first question I will consider is whether 
legislation is necessary to accomplish the purposes of this bill. 
There are distinguished Senators who think it is not, but. as I 
understand them, their conclusions are based on widely different 
views of the source of the power of the President in such mat- 
ters. There are those who believe that the President has the 
right to exercise all the powers proposed to be conferred in the 
bill and much more under what they call “the war power“ sup- 
posed to be vested in him as Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy; and there are others who, I understand, think he has 
these powers as the depository of all executive power under 
article 2 of the Constitution and perhaps some existing statutes. 

I can not agree with any of these views, and believe that the 
purposes and objects for which the bill was introduced can not 
be effected without its enactment into law. 

I can not agree with the distinguished Senators who, in sub- 
stance, express the opinion that the President, by virtue of his‘ 
constitutional position as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, in time of war is vested with all the powers of govern- 
ment to enable him to successfully prosecute the war. The 
Senators interpret the provision that “the President shall be 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States 
and of the militia of the several States when called into active 
service of the United States,” to confer these extraordinary and 
absolute powers. They seem, in reading the clause of the Con- 
stitution ordaſuing that “the President shall be Commander in 
Chief,” to have stopped with these words and not observed that 
such authority is confined to the Army and Navy and the militia 
when in Federal service. The President is not made Commander 
in Chief of any department of the Government. 

Mr. President, that President Lincoln exercised powers for 
which he, as Chief Executive of the Republic or as Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy, had no warrant under the 
Constitution, as stated during the progress of this debate, in 
the conduct of the Civil War, does not justify his successors 
in doing the same thing. President Wilson will follow no such 
precedent; he will usurp no power. When he finds that he has 
no authority to do things which conditions and the vigorous 
prosecution of the war require to be done, he comes to Congress, 
as in this case, and asks for the authority, and T believe that in 
every instance it has been granted. a 

Mr. President, I do not agree with those who are of the 
opinion that republics are not so constituted that they can 
successfully make war and certainly that is not the case with 
our form of government. History, past and current, has proven 
and is now demonstrating that we can successfully wage war 
upon a large scale and with efficiency never excelled by any 
nation in any age. I believe this can be done within constitu- 
tional limitations and with due regard to the separation of 
governmental powers into three distinct and independent de- 
partments. 

The Constitution was made for peace and war. The Colonies 
or States had just emerged from eight years of bloody and 
exhaustive war when it was formulated, and those who gath- 
ered together to do this great work were familiar with all the 
difficulties the Continental Congress and our military com- 
manders had encountered in the conduct of that war and had in 
mind future wars with which they were threatened. and yeurs 
of peace which they hoped for, as well as the development of 
the commerce and great natural resources of this great country. 
They provided a Government for the contingencies and necessi- 
ties of peace and war, combining the necessary powers for both 
conditions in the same instrument. The provisions for govern- 
ment in peace and those for command in war come from the 
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same high source. They are of equal dignity, of equal authority, 
and are equally sacred and independent in their respective 
spheres and jurisdictions and must all be construed together, 
harmonized, and executed without encroachment on each other. 

There is no question in my mind that the President, as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, under the Consti- 
tution and statutory authority given him by Congress, and that 
which should and can be given him, will have all the powers 
necessary to enable him to conduct this great war to a victorious 
conclusion without the violation of any principle of the Con- 
stitution. If he has not now sufficient authority to prosecute 
the war with that speed and efficiency necessary to victory, 
Congress has the power to give it to him and should do so un- 
grudgingly and promptly. 

There are other Senators, who, I understand, are of the 
opinion that the President as the Chief Executive of the Re- 
public and by statute has power to do the things provided in 
the pending bill, but so far they have not given any definite 
statement of their views nor pointed out the statutes which they 
think confer this power. 

The President has very large powers over the heads of several 
executive departments, as the Chief Executive of the Nation, 
whether in war or in peace, and they and their subordinates 
where not otherwise provided by law are subject to his direction 
and control, 

But the executive heads of departments have other powers 
than those which they obtain as the representatives and agents 
of the Chief Executive. Congress has, from time to time, con- 
ferred upon them and, in many instances, their subordinates or 
chiefs of bureaus powers which the Secretaries must execute 
independent und free from the control of the President, and 
which the chiefs of bureaus are bound to perform independent 
of the will of the head of the department, and are responsible 
only to the law for their action. 

In the case of the United States v. Symonds (120 U. S., p. 
30, L. Ed., p. 558) it is said: 

The authority of the Secretary to issue orders, regulations, and in- 
structions, with the approval of the President, in reference to matters 
connected with the Naval Establishment, is subject to the condition, 
necessarily implied, that they must be consistent with the statutes which 
have been enacted by Congress in reference to the Navy. He may, with 
the approval of the President, establish regulations in execution of, or 
supplementary to, but not in confilct with, the statutes defining his 
dete or conferring rights upon others. 
eld by this court. 

And in the case of Kendall v. The United States (12 Pet., 610), 
where the direct questions arose in a mandamus proceeding 
against the Postmaster General to compel him to exercise a 
power and perform a duty imposed upon him by Congress, it 
was said: 

The executive power is vested in a President, and as far as his powers 
are derived from the Constitution de is beyond the reach of any other 
department. except in the mode prescribed by the Constitution through 
the impeaching power. But it by no means follows that every officer 
in every branch of that department is under the exclusive direction of 
the President. Such a principle, we apprehend, is not, and certainly 
can not be, claimed by the President. 

There are certain political duties imposed upon many officers in the 
executive department, the discharge of which fs under the direction of 
the President. But it would be an alarming doctrine that Congress 
can not impose upon any executive officer any duty they may think 
proper, which is not repugnant to any rights secured and protected by 
the Constitution; and in such cases the duty and responsibility crow 
out of and are subject to the control of the law and not to the direction 
of the President. And this is emphatically the case where the duty 
enjoined is of a mere ministerial character. 

Now. let us briefly examine the statutes creating the several 
executive departments, their officers, subordinates, and employees 
nnd conferring upon them general and special powers and duties, 
nnd see how far these departments and their officers are subject 
to the direction and control of the President and how far they 
nre controlled by statutory law which neither they nor the 
President can ignore or violate. 

The original statute creating the War Department was en- 
acted August 7, 1789. It was provided in that statute: 

The Secretary of War shall perform such duties as shall from time 
to time be enjoined on or intrusted to him by the President relative 
to military commissions, the military forces, the warlike stores of the 


United States, or to other matters respecting a 5 8 55 affairs; and he 
shall conduct the business of the department in such manner as the 


President shall direct. 

Thus absolute power was by the original statute given the 
President over the Secretary of War and the War Department, 
but subsequently, by express statutes amending it, much of the 
power of the Secretary of War has been conferred directly 
upon him and, in some instances, upon his subordinates, so 
that in these matters these officers are not subject to the 
control or direction of the President. One of these was passed 
in 1814, and is found as section 219 of the Revised Statutes. 
Tt reads: 


Sec, 219, The Secretar 
pruo the kinds as well as the amount of supplies to be 
y the Subsfstence and Quartermaster Departments of the 


The contrary has never been 


of War shall from time to time define and 
urchased 
rmy, and 


the duties and 
prescribe genera 


poprie thereof respecting such purchases; and shall 
regulations for the transportation of the articles of 
supply from the places of purchase 
pos and recruiting places, for the safe-keeping of such articles, 
and for the distribution of an adequate and timely supply of the 


to the several armies, garrisons, 


same to the regimental quartermasters, and to such other officers 
as may by virtue of such regulations be intrusted with the same; 
and shall fix and make reasonable allowances for the store rent aue 
stora necessary for the safe-keeping of all military stores and 


aOR 20 The transportation of troops, munitions of war, equip- 
men military property. and stores throughout the United States 
shall under the immediate control and supervision of the Secretary 
of War and such agents as he may appoint. 

The statutes creating and fixing the duties of the Secretary 
of the Navy closely follow the same lines as those creating 
the War Department. I will not consume time to read them. 

The validity of these statutes and their force and effect huve 
come before the courts in a number of cases in mandamus pro- 
ceedings instituted against the Secretaries or some subordinate 
to compel them to perform some duty imposed, and the pro- 
ceedings were sustained over the contention that it was an 
executive power or function of the President and could not be 
controlled by the judiciary, because it was a duty fixed by stat- 
ute which Congress had the power to ennct. 

It will be found upon examination of the statutes that the 
heads of all the executive departments have their duties fixed 
by statute, and in order for the President to control them there 
must be some legislation of the character proposed by the pres- 
ent billy 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE BILL,- 

But the able Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] says that 
the blanket power proposed by the bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to coordinate the powers and duties and transfer the func- 
tions of officers and agents in the several departments of the 
Government can not be legally conferred; that it would be a 
delegation of legislative power to the Executive. 

The Senator is a very able lawyer and his opinions are always 
entitled to the greatest respect and most serious consideration, 
but I think he has fallen into error upon this question. 

I agree with the Senator that the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are by the Constitution divided into three great co- 
ordinate and independent departments, and that no one of 
these departments can be given or can exercise those powers 
solely confided to either of the other departments. 

Theoretically, the legislative power is that to make, amend, 
and repeal; the executive, that to administer and enforce; and 
the judicial, that to interpret and apply laws. 

In the writings of Montesquien and other political scientists 
much consulted when the first American constitutions were 
framed and adopted, it is said, in substance, that the absolute 
separation of the legislative, executive, and judicial depart- 
ments are essential to a republican form of government and 
necessary for the perpetuation and maintenance of the political 
liberties of the people. But the framers of the Federal Con- 
stitution and those of a great majority, if not all, of the States 
departed from this theoretical division of the powers of gov- 
ernment, and in many important matters vested in each of 
them powers and authority that in strictness would belong ex- 
clusively to the others; and in some instances all departments 
are vested with the same power to be exercised concerning 
different matters, and this is especially noticeable in the vesti- 
ture of political and administrative powers. This is obvious 
from an examination of those several instruments, and has been 
frequently referred to in judicial decisions. 

There are also powers which partake of the nature of both 
the legislative and executive, and may be conferred upon and 
exercised by either of these departments with equal propriety 
and equal safety to the rights of the people. 

Judge Cooley, in his Constitutional Limitations, 
says: 

If it is difficult to point out the precise boundary which separates 
legislative from judicial duties, it is still more difficult to discriminate, 
in particular cases, between what is pro rly legislative and what is 
properly executive duty. The authority that makes the law has large 
discretion in determining the means through which they shall be exe- 
cuted, and the performance of many duties which they way provide for 
by the law they may refer either to the chief executive of the State, or, 
at their option, to any other executive or ministerial oficer, or even to 
a person specially named for the duty. What can be definitely said on 
this eubject is this: That such powers as are specially conferred by the 
constitution upon the governor, or upon any other specified officer, the 
legislature can not require or authorize to be rformed by any other 
officer or authority, and from these duties which the constitution re- 

uires of him he can not be excused by law, But other pore or 

uties the executive can not exercise or assume to except 75 egislative 
authority, and the power which in its discretion it conters it may also, 
in its discretion, withhold or confide to other hands. 

In Hovey v. State (119 Ind., 395, 21 N. E., 21), it is said: 


The boundaries which separate the functions of the different depart- 
ments are broad, clear, and distinct, as applied to. matters affecting 
property rights or private concern, or the execution or enforcement of 
existing law; but it is not easy, where the Constitution is silent, to dis- 
criminate or formulate definitions as to what constitutes legislative, 
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ublic policy, or 


executive, and judicial authority when questions of 
hing a govern- 


which relate to the best means and agencies for accomp 
mental end, or of executing the law, are inyolved. 


While the Congress has the sole power to legislate, and can 
not delegate it, it has other powers in their nature administra- 
tive and political which it may confer upon the Executive or 
the judiciary, or upon commissions or other agencies created 


by it. 
POWERS CONFERRED ARE ADMINISTRATIVE. 


The constitutional principle which the Senator from Iowa 
relies upon does not refer to administrative powers. These may 
be delegated to whomsoever and in such form as the Congress 
may deem wise and proper. Whether the power is legislative 
or administrative depends upon its nature and substance and 
not upon the manner and form in which it is conferred. The 
Congress acts in the form of joint and concurrent resolutions and 
bills, but these are not always legislative acts. 

The powers proposed to be conferred upon the Chief Executive 
by the provisions of the pending bill are not legislative in their 
character and effect, but clearly administrative. They are very 
similar to the authority conferred upon the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make rules and regulations for the government of the 
forest reserves, which was attacked upon the ground that it was 
a delegation of the legislative power. ‘The validity of the legis- 
lation as an administrative measure was_upheld in the case of 
The United States v. Grimald (220 U. S., 563), from which I 
will read briefly: 

Congress was merely conferring administrative functions upon an 
agent and not delegating to him legislative power. The authority actu- 
ally pres was much less than what has been granted to municipalities 
by virtue of which they make by-laws, ordinances, and regulations for 
the government of towns and cities. Such ordinances do not declare 
general rules with reference to rights of persons and property, nor do 
they create or regulate obligations and liabilities, nor declare what 
shail be crimes nor fix penalties therefor. 

By whatever name they are called, they refer to matters of local man- 
oa and loca: police. They are “ not of a legislative character in 
the highest sense of the term, and as an owner may delegate to his 
punapi agents the right to employ subordinates, givi to them a 
imited discretion, so it would seem that Congress might rightfully 
ola rp to the local legislature (authorities) the determination of minor 
matters.” 

It must be admitted that it is difficult to define the line which sepa- 
rates legislative power to make laws from ad trative authority to 
make regulations. This difficulty has often been recognized, and was 
referred to by Chief Justice Marshall in Wayman v. Southard (10 
Wheat., 42; 6 L. Ed., 262), where he was considering the authority of 
courts to make rules. He there said: “It will not fe contended t 
Congress can delegate to the courts or to any other tribunals powers 
which are strictly and exclusively legislative. But Congress may cer- 
tainly delegate to others powers which the legislature may rightfully 
exercise itself.“ What were these nonlegislative powers which Con- 
gress could exercise but which might also be delegated to others was 
not determined, for he said: “The line has not n exactly drawn 
which separates those 8 subjects, which must be entirely regu- 
lated by the legislature itself, from those of less interest, in which a 
general provision may be made, and power given to those who are to 
act under such general provisions to fill up the details.” 

From the beginning of the Government various acts have been passed 
conferring opon executive officers power to make rules and re jalons 
not for the 1 2 of their departments but for administering the 
laws which did govern. None of these statutes could confer legislative 
power. But when Congress had legislated and indicated its will it 
could give to those who were to act under such general provisions 
“power to fill up the details“ by the establishment of administrative 
rules and regulations, the violation of which could be punime by fine 
or imprisonment fixed by Congress, or penalties fixed by Congress, or 
measured by the injury done. 

The bill does not propose tọ empower the President to create 
new functions or do other things than are now provided for by 
law, but merely to provide agents, agencies, and methods for the 
performance of functions, the discharge of duties, and the exe- 
cution of things already authorized and provided for. No rights 
are created, no liabilties are imposed, and no penalties de- 
nounced. Every element ef authority proposed to be vested is 
absolutely administrative and within the power of Congress 
either to exercise directly or indirectly, through any agent or 
agency it may select or create. 

The powers here proposed to be conferred on the President 
are not as broad or as important as those conferred upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and upon the Federal Trade 
Commission, which are a combination of the legislative, judicial, 
and executive, and materially affect the conduct and the prop- 
erty rights of thousands of people. They are no broader than 
the powers which were conferred upon the President over the 
State, War, and Navy Departments when they were first cre- 
ated, for in these departments he was authorized to do the very 
things proposed in this bill. Indeed, this bill merely restores to 
the President the power over these departments which was 
originally conferred upon him when they were first organized. 

I will read from the Revised Statutes. Concerning the State 
Department: 

Sec. 202. The Secretary of State shall perform such duties as shall 
from time to time be enjoined on or intrusted to him by the President 
relative to correspondences, commissions, or instructions to or with 
public ministers or consuls from the United States, or to negotiations 


with public ministers from foreign States or princes, or to memorials 

or other applications from foreign public ministers or other foreign 

or to such other matters 3 foreign affairs as the President o 

the United States shall assign to the department, and he shall corduct 

oe 5 of the department in such manner as the President shall 
ect. 

Concerning the War Department, it was provided: 

Sec. 216. The Secretary of War shall perform such duties as shall 
from time to time be enjoined on or intrusted to him by the President 
relative to military commissions, the military forces, the warlike stores 
of the United States, or to other matters respecting military affairs; and 
he shall conduct the business of the department in such manner as the 
President shall direct. 

And concerning the Navy Department, we find: 


Sec. 417. The Secretary of the ae shall exccute such orders as he 
shall receive from the President relative to the procurement of naval 
stores and materials, and the construction, armament, equipment, and 
ead gy of vessels of war, as well as all other matters connected 
with the Naval Establishment. 

The powers which the bill proposes to confer upon the Presi- 
dent are no broader than those given to the Secretaries of 
State, War, and Navy over their departmental affairs and 
agencies by the statutes creating these offices in 1789, shortly 
after the Constitution was ratified by the States. I will read 
from the Revised Statutes sections Nos. 161 and 166, applicable 
to all departments: 


Sec. 161. The bead of cach department is authorized to prescribe 
regulations, not inconsistent with law, for the government of his depart- 
ment, the conduct of its officers and clerks, the distribution and per- 
formance of its business, and the custody, use, and preservation of the 
records, papers, and property appertaining to it. 

. . * * . * * 


Sec. 166. Each head of a department may from time to time alter 
the distribution among the various bureaus and offices of his depart- 
ment, of the clerks allowed by law, as he may find it necessary and 
proper to do. 

Again, the authority proposed to be given is more of the 
nature of the appointive power, which is peculiarly executive, 
than the legislative power, for the substance and effect of the 
bill is to authorize the President to appoint agents or agencies 
already existing, to perform certain functions and duties now 
provided by law. 

The power to transfer functions of one department or bureau 
to another department or bureau is nothing more than the 
appointment of the head of the department or chief of the 
bureau to which the same are transferred to perform those 
functions. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cunractns] is clearly mistaken 
in his conception that this bill delegates legislative powers and 
for that reason would be violative of the fundamental law. 
This bill creates no rights, it creates no offenses or penalties, 
but merely provides for the appointment of officers to discharge 
certain administrative duties already created and fully defined. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I have listened with great interest to the 
very able argument that the Senator from Tennessee has just 
made touching the constitutionality of this bill. Anything that 
the Senator has to say upon a constitutional question always in- 
vites my very studious attention. I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor if he does not think the constitutionality of this bill rests— 
I think he perhaps indicated this—more strongly upon the last 
point he has just made in arguing the question than upon the 
first ; that is to say, it rests more strongly upon the power of the 
President to appoint to office than upon the power of the Presi- 
dent to confer administrative powers in the way of making 
rules, and so forth? My thought, as I have considered this bill, 
was about as follows: That when we speak of transferring a 
function from one officer to another it is tantamount to saying 
that, conversely, instead of taking the function to the officer 
the President is directed to take the officer to the function, 
namely, to appoint the officer to do that particular thing, and under 
the Constitution, of course, the President may be vested with 
authority to appoint without the concurrence of the Senate. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I think the legislation can be 
sustained upon either ground—that they are merely administra- 
tive powers or that the power is that of appointment. 

Mr. President, I have read the war-cabinet bill and the Over- 
man bill, and to some extent compared and explained their 
provisions. I do not deem it necessary to make any elaborate 
comparison of the powers proposed to be conferred by these 
bills, respectively, nor to point out in detail wherein those pro- 
vided for in the war-cabinet bill exceed in importance, force, and 
effect those found in the Overman bill, for they are obvious to all 
Senators. L will direct attention to only some of the points of 
similarity and difference. 

The war-cabinet bill proposes to vest great aral extraordinary 
powers in three distinguished citizens to be appointed by the 
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President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, who 
are now unknown to anyone and yet to be selected, while the 
powers proposed to be conferred by the Overman bill are con- 
fided to the Chief Executive of the Nation, in peace and in war, 
charged with the responsibility and duty of the faithful execu- 
tion of all the laws of the Federal Government, chosen by the ex- 
pressed will of all the people, the personnel ox the present incum- 
bent being well known and trusted by everyone. 

The war-cabinet bill authorizes the members of the cabinet 
to consider, devise, and formulate plans and policies. for the 
conduct and prosecution of the war and procure the execution 
of the same. No similar provision is found in the Overman bill. 
because the Constitution vests these powers in the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy. 

The war-cabinet bill empowers: the members of the cabinet 
to supervise, coordinate, direct, and control the functions and 
agencies of the Government as in their judgment may be neces- 
sary or advisable for the conduct of the war, which is prac- 
tically the same power proposed to be given the President in 
the Overman: bill. 

The war-cabinet bill authorizes the members of this council 
to consider and determine, subjeet to review by the President, 
all differences and questions relating to the conduct and prose- 
cution of the war that may arise between the departments. of- 
ficials, and agencies of the Government, to utilize the services 
of executive departments, officers, and agents of the United 
States, and even of the several States, and to issue orders to 
any such department, bureau, official, or agency of the Govern- 
ment necessary to enforce their decisions, which is far more 
comprehensive and drastic than the power given the President 
in regard to the same things in the Overman bill. 

The war-cabinet bill, in section 3. requires the Secretaries of 
War and of the Navy to assign to duty with the war cabinet 
such commissioned officers as it may request, and. authorizes 
the war cabinet to also employ all clerical and other employees 
required for its services—powers not given to the President in 
the Overman bill. 

Mr. President, when the powers conferred in the Overman bill 
are reduced to the concrete it will be found that the President 
is merely authorized to coordinate and redistribute the functions 
and duties of the various executive departments, bureaus, com- 
missions, and other agencies of the Government, and to transfer 
them and their officers and employees from and to departments, 
bureaus, commissions, and other agencies. of the Government 
as he may deem best to promote expedition, economy, and 
efficiency, all of which and more is conferred upon. the war 
cabinet in the bill providing for it. 

Mr. President, those Senators who favored the war-cabinet 
bill, unless they wish to press it further, can not fail to support 
the Overman bill upon the ground that it confers too much 
power without being subject to the charge of inconsistency. The 
Overman bill confers less power and provides for fewer changes 
in the organization of the executive departments, bureaus, cem- 
missions, and other governmental agencies than the war-cabinet 
bill, and will afford relief from the conditions now existing. 

Mr. President, the plan for a division of the control and direc- 
tion of the conduct of the war as proposed in the war-cabinet 
bill is aiso unsound in policy. Combining the authority of a 
cabinet or commission with the Executive in control of armies 
divides the responsibilities, produces division of counsel, inde- 
cision, and almost invariably disaster. There is not found such 
a system in any well-organized government of the world, and 
for us to now change the policy which we have so long pursued 
would be a dangerous experiment and fraught with. most dis- 
astrous. consequences, 

I believe that legislation of the character contained in the bill 
under consideration is necessary to authorize the President to 
coordinate and redistribute the functions of the executive de- 
partment and administrative agents and agencies of the Govern- 
ment, and that it will aid materially in centralizing these powers 
into a single head, demonstrated by experience in all ages and 
in all countries to be necessary for the vigorous and successful 
prosecution of war. 

I can do no better than quote from one of the greatest jurists 
this country has produced upon this subject. In Story on the 
Constitution, volume 2, section 1491, it is said: 


The command and 8 of the publie force to execute the laws, 
to maintain peace, and to resist foreign invasion are powers so obvi- 
ously of an executive nature and require the exercise of qualities so 
peculiarly adapted to this department that a n government 
can scarcely exist when they are taken away from it. Of all the cases 
and concerns of the Government, the direction of war most peculiarly 
demands those qualities which distinguish the exercise of iP ars by a 
4 engte hand. Unity of-plan, . tude, activity, and -decision are 

indispensable to success, and these can scarcely exist except when a 
single strate is intrusted exclusively with the power. Even the 
coupling the authority of an executive council with him, in the exer- 
cise of such powers, enfeebles the system, divides the responsibility, and 
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not infrequently defeats eve 
obstinacy, and pride of opinion must mingle in all such councils an 


energetic measure. Timidity, Indecisi 


infuse a torpor and slu ness destructive of all military operations, 
CONFIDENCE IN THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. President, there has been much said about the possibility 
of the abuse of the powers proposed to be conferred upon the 
President by the Overman bill. Woodrow Wilson needs no 
defense from Senators in this Chamber, and no eulogy of 
him or his publie record as Chief Executive of the Nation is 
necessary. The people of the United States expressed their con- 
fidence in his integrity and ability when they called him to the 
greatest executive office not only in their gift but tm the world, 
and, after four years’ service, reaffirmed their confidence and 
approved his administration by reelecting him to a second term. 
I hardly need recall to Senators that during these four years 
more constructive legislation was enacted and more reforms 
successfully inaugurated than in any period of our national 
existence, 

When we were compelled to enter this fearful war we are 
waging with Germany our people were contented, happy, and 
prosperous beyond all reasonable expectations. Our farmers and 
manufacturers were realizing higher prices for their products 
than before known; our laborers were earning the most remuner- 
ative wages of any in the world, and our domestic and foreign 
commerce had doubled and trebled and was increasing by great 
leaps and bounds. x 

President Wilson's administration of the affairs of the coun- 
try during that period can not be successfully assailed and there 
are none who.deny his patriotism and devotion to the interests 
of the people. He is recognized as one of the greatest Chief 
Executives that ever adorned the great office he so ably fills,, 
and by his countrymen.and all civilized peoples as one of the 
ablest statesmen and rulers of the world. If the personality of 
the present Chief Executive is to be decisive of the wisdom of 
the proposed legislation, there is no reason why it should not 
be enacted. 

But, Mr. President, we should take a broader view of the 
question and be governed by a higher principle in determining 
the wisdom of conferring these great governmental powers aud 
should ask. ourselves whether we can trust the integrity, pa- 
triotism, and ability of the Chief Executive of the Nation, who- 
ever he may be, for no man knows, in the uncertainty of human 
events, who may oceupy that high office and administer the law. 
We must trust some one in all relations of life—social, business, 
political, and official—and. there are comparatively few cases 
where confidence has been misplaced. God so constituted men 
that when they are called to positions of great power and re- 
sponsibility they seldom fail to rise to the occasion and exercise 
those powers honestly and faithfully. 

The powers proposed to be here conferred are large and vital 
to the interest of the public; they must vest somewhere and in 
some officer, Where, Mr. President, I ask, can they be placed 
with more confidence and with more safety to the interest of the 
people than in the hands of the President of the United States? 
Will we in this great crisis, when the freedom and happiness of 
our people, the perpetuity of our free institutions, the lives of 
our soldiers, and civilization itself are at stake: and trembling 
in the balance, dependent upon the uncertain fortunes of war 
on the battle fields of France, say to the world that we are not 
willing to trust the integrity and ability of our Chief Executive? 

Chief Justice Taney, in the great case of Luther versus Bor- 
den, which practically involved the form of government of the 
State of Rhode Island, concerning the act of Congress empower- 
ing the President to call out the militia of the States in cases 
of insurrection, said: 

“Tt is said that this: power in the President is dangerous to 
liberty and may be abused. All power may be abused if placed 
in unworthy hands. But it would be difficult, we think, to point 
out any other hands in which this power would be more safe 
and at the same time equally effectual. * * * And the ele- 
vated office of the President, chosen as he is by the people of the 
United States, and the high responsibility he could not fail to 
feel when acting in a case of so much moment, appear to furnish 
as strong safeguards against a willful abuse of power as human 
prudence and foresight could well provide.” 

Another great American, a profound student of history and 
political science and a constructive statesman, with no thought 
of the application I am making of it, wrote of the confidence and 
trust to be reposed in high officials as follows; 

“Tf there be one principle clearer than another, it is this: 
That in any business, whether of government or of mere mer- 
chandising, somebody must be trusted in order that when things 
go wrong it may be quite plain who should be punished. In 
order to drive trade at the speed and with the success you 
desire, you must confide without suspicion in your chief clerk, 
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giving him power to ruin you, because you thereby furnish him 
with a motive for serving you. His reputation, his own honor 
or disgrace, all his own commercial prospects, hang upon your 
success, And human nature is much the same in government as 
in the dry-goods trade. Power and strict accountability for its 
use are the essential constituents of good government. A sense 
of highest responsibility, a dignifying and elevating sense of 
being trusted, together with: a consciousness of being in an 
official station so conspicuous that no faithful discharge of duty 
can go unacknowledged and unrewarded, and no breach of trust 
undiscovered and unpunished—these are the influences, the only 
influences, which foster practical, energetic, and trustworthy 
statesmanship. The best rulers are always those to whom great 
power is intrusted in such a manner as to make them feel that 
“they will surely be abundantly honored and recompensed for a 
just and patriotic use of it, and to make them know that nothing 
can shield them from full retribution for every abuse of it.” 

Mr. President, while I believe in constitutional government 
and strict observance of constitutional limitations, this is a 
time when we must liberally resolve all doubts concerning the 
validity of measures and legislation intended to strengthen the 
executive branch of our Government in the performance of the 
great, responsible, and solemn duties which it is called upon to 
discharge. I do not fear that the President of the United States 
will abuse the great powers proposed to be conferred by this 
bill. We are involved in the greatest war of all history, with 
the best prepared, most efficient, and powerful nation of the 
world, and we must use all our resources and devote all of our 
energies to bring it to a successful and victorious conclu- 
sion. There is no middle grcund and no compromise—it is war 
to the knife and knife to the hilt; it is victory or subjugation. 
The indomitable spirit and unchangeable determination of the 
American people are aroused and fixed. We will fight to the end 
and we will conquer. There can be no safe and enduring peace 
but one made in Berlin and dictated by the President and the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before the vote is taken on 
the proposed committee amendment to insert the words “or 
administrative“ after the word “executive” in line 23, page 2 
of the bill, I desire to submit some rather general observations 
upon it. 

As to how long this war will last, no one who cares for confi- 
dence in his judgment dares prophesy. Recent developments 
indicate a prolonged struggle. The fact that the conflict will 
be long drawn out is no reason for taking our own time in 
furnishing men, munitions, and transportation, the three prime 
factors in the achievement of success. Every means for hasten- 
ing the work of getting ready these essential agencies consist- 
ent with reasonable thoroughness should be employed. Every 
diligence should be practiced in every sphere of preparation. 
Everything should be done by public officials and by private citi- 
zeus for the successful prosecution of the war.” At the same 
time we should look ahead and plan for the future on the as- 
sumption that there will be no let up for years to come in the 
task before us, which calls for meeting force by force to the 
limit. 

There_is nothing in the history of our enemy that wouid 
encourage us to believe that after being driven back across the 
Rhine he would be inclined to sue for peace. The record of 
Germany is 30 years in one continuous war. The loss of 40 
per cent of the population is none too great for those in power. 
The making of war has been the business of our enemy. It has 
not been without profit. Denmark will testify to that when re- 
minded of Schleswig-Holstein. France knows it full well, and 
by daily symbol of mourning placed on the Strasburg monument 
she kept her people aware of it. Alsace-Loraine and a billion 
of gold were the profits of 1870 to her then and now unrelenting 
eremy. That enemy will be slow to acknowledge defeat. -All 
the more necessity for making that defeat so complete that it 
will be impossible for that enemy who typifies the Iliad, with 
the Goddess of. Discord brandishing torch and spear, to ever 
again jeopardize the peace of the world and imperil civilization. 

It must be determined now whether selfishness and hate shall 
be the rule among nations or justice and good will. It must 
be settled whether the policy of aggression shall be recognized 
as the sound one or the policy of equality and self-development 
shall prevail among nations. It must be established once and 
for all whether a nation’s greatness and strength shall hereafter 
depend upon its mobilizing the most terrible force and employ- 
ing it in the most savage way or on intelligence, enlightenment, 
love of liberty, due regard for the rights of others, progress in 
science, art, and industry, and setting free every man to be his 
best and do his best. It is to be decided now and finally 
whether the world is to be dominated by an autocracy, under 
some pretense of Divine right, sustained by military power, or 
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whether peoples may continue to have a voice in the Government 
under which they live and which they support, and which is to 
exist for the benefit of the people at large rather than for u 
chosen class—whether the people are to be vassals or freemen. 
In brief, the issue is whether might shall conquer and control 
right, and that question must be settled before this war can end. 
It will not be settled until it is settled right, and that, we may 
expect, will take time and call for supreme effort. 

We take one side of these questions and we realize that the 
cost will be stupendous, but we have always known that the price 
of freedom is sacrifice. Not merely giving up surplus, but giv- 
ing of energy, money, and resources to the extent of all we have, 
if need be, is the call. We realize the undertaking is a difficult 
one, and therefore we are reconciled to the difficulties, If we 
can remove any difficulty, that helps. If we can smooth the 
way by displacing a single obstacle and substituting an im- 
provement, we render real service. 

No matter what the cost, irrespective of the sacrifice, without 
regard to the time required, we are driven to match force by 
force to the bitter end, that our institutions, our national life, 
may be preserved and the world be assured that hereafter— 

Nation shall not lift up a sword ageinst nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more. 

If disaster follows disaster in this mighty enterprise to our 
arms, who will be held primarily responsible before the people of 
this country and before the world? Who will go down in his- 
tory as having failed in the greatest war of all time in which 
was involved the welfare of the human race? 

In case of conclusive victory, which we confidently expect and 
are determined to gain, who, with others associated with him in 
similar positions, will receive and deserve the confidence and 
commendation of mankind? 

Plainly, the answer is, the President of the United States. 

Since the responsibilities, therefore, rest on his shoulders, 
can there be any justification for withholding from him any 
power or any authority which may strengthen his arm, relicve 
his difficulties, or open his pathway? Why withhold from him 
any assistance that may be serviceable in meeting his unequaled 
responsibilities? 

That assistance we can render, and I am sure we ought to do 
all we can in that direction. 

I am therefore in favor of the speedy passage of this measure. 

It is plain, not ambiguous or lengthy, and will accomplish 
these results: 

First. It will enable the President to proceed at once to the 
very heart of the matter in hand and conclude it without any 
circumlocution. 

Second. It will make it possible for him to make the direct 
and best use of all material at hand. 

Third. It will facilitate the elimination of delay, duplication, 
and lost motion, 

Fourth. It will give undoubted authority to use each and all 
the departments, bureaus, commissions, created by law, and all 
officers in the most advantageous and effective way for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. > 

Fifth. If a thing should be done by the process provided in this 
bill to count in winning the war, he can proceed to do it on the 
instant, without stopping to investigate whether some statute 
does not project across his pathway. 

Sixth. It centralizes authority where chief responsibility rests, 
which in war times is essential. 

Objection has been raised, not, I am moved to believe, because 
of any lack of confidence in the President, but rather in appre- 
hension that the authority granted may be delegated, will have 
to be delegated by reason of the multitudinous demands on the 
President, and thereby duties may be assigned to some incom- 
petent or unfaithful hands. 

It is contended by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cusrams], 
for instance, that— 

The extreme authority in the bill fs to take eve function of the 
Government, save the legislative branch and the judicial branch, and 
to consolidate all powers, all duties, all responsibilities, in one man, 
unknown, unnamed, without the consent of the Senate. 

This construction is most extraordinary. The express lan- 
guage of the bill is.“ the President is hereby authorized“ to do 
the things set forth. 

It can not be said that the President is either “ unnamed” 
or “unknown.” All the authority expressed or implied in the 
bill is given directly and solely to the President. He is to 
utilize the existing agencies. He is not empowered to create a 
single new agency. 

The authority covered by the bill is centered solely in the 
President, who is named and who is known. 

Arguments haye been made here by members of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, beginning with its distinguished 
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chairman [Mr. CHANBERLAIN] and including the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WansworrH] and the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr.. Hrrencock], in favor of coordinating and consolidating 
authority. They favored a single director of munitions and a 
war council of “three: distinguished citizens of demonstrated 
ability.” 

We know of one possessing these qualifieations in full 
measure. The people of the whole country have twice so de- 
clared. We might miss it as to the other two. We appeal for 
vesting that authority in that one—the President of the United 
States. This bill will accomplish that. If it is to be opposed, 
let it be done frankly on that ground. 

In the meantime let it be remembered that we are just 
pulling ourselves together to play our part im the mighty 
struggle, just moving into action, while anxious eyes the world 
over are looking to us, and while Danubes of blood are being 
poured out in Europe, the air resounds with the roar of guns 
and the earth shakes under the swiftly passing feet of men.” 

Mr. President, I raise no objection to criticism when it is 
intended. to be constructive and helpful. 

Criticism just for the sake of finding fault, just because: it 
can be sustained in whole or in part, just for the reason that 
grounds for it exist, will not help us and is inexcusable. The 
effect of that sort of criticism is to discourage and demoralize. 
It is destruetive criticism and ought to cease. 

Pointing out blunders in order that they may be cured, call- 
ing attention to mistakes and shortcomings in order that they 
may be corrected, I make no complaint against, since, stated 
in good faith, that may lend to stimulating. diligence: and bring 
about changes which would result in. more efficient service. 

But the changes or reforms recommended I do not, in some 
instances, belleve would result in the benefits their advocates 
suppose, That there have been some mistakes made in almost 
every department of the Government during the past year in 
the solution of the new problems which confronted us, under 
the most terrific pressure and with the untested means at 
hand, we may freely admit. 

We may fairly claim, however. that such mistakes were com- 
paratively negligible in quantity and in seriousness of conse- 
quences. We can fairly assert that where they were serious 
they were corrected, and none of them have been repeated. 

I do not expect that we can hope to avoid completely mis- 
takes in the future. We are not infallible; we can not achieve 
the impossible. 

Every country, including “ efficient” Germany, has made many 
mistakes. They continue to make them. They learn by experi- 
ence—and we have been able to profit by their experience. The 
Government cabinets of England: have changed twice, radically, 
and just avoided others. Those of France, four times; Italy, 
several times. They had labor troubles, too, and suffered from 
“ profiteering ” as well. 

There has been no occasion for m single Cabinet change here. 
There are united, earnest. capable heads of departments in 
cordial cooperation with the President, without a break, and 
a Congress which has ever been ready to do its patriotic part. 

We may differ among ourselves as to how best to do that part, 
but whatever conclusion is reached it becomes the conclusion. 
of all. 

I do not agree with some of my brother members on the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee that there is or has been the need of 
successful business men, captains of industry, to have charge 
of the Ordnance Department, or, in fact, any section, bureau, 
or division of the War Department. 

I make no reflection on business men. Many of them have 
been of great assistance in mobilizing the industries of the coun- 

Others have hindered and hurt. 

This getting ready for a war on a gigantic scale and con- 
ducting that war is not a business man's job: This is the peo- 
ple's war and the soldier's fight. 

It is the trained soldier’s work to get. ready to fight as well 
as actually engage in the battles. 

Our need was in the outset for soldiers: in command—not 
business men. When a country’s business becomes that of wag- 
ing war, the soldiers must take charge. 

The business man’s training and experience have been along 
different lines. He is accustomed. in a manufacturing enter- 
prise, fer illustration, to consider, first, what amount of capital 
is invested; second, what are to be the overhead expenses; 
third, what is the output to be and its value; fourth, what can 
be reasonably expected as profit. 

I do not agree with the criticism that West Point makes a 
good soldier but a peor business man. Im the sense that “ busi- 
ness” plays any part in the work of preparation for war, the 
West Point soldier is fully equipped. He does: not have to 
trouble with profits—there is to be none.. He need not consider 


overhead expenses as against requirements; he must not delay 
while entering into refined calculations as to expense, 

He knows that no fixed amount in dollars and cents is in- 
volved—something vastly more important than that must be 
considered. 

The soldier lays all these “business” items to one side. He 
risks all—fortune,. reputation, life—to win: 

Like the Stole of old, he does not jubilnte, he does not whine— 
he fights. The battle begins with him when the war is declared, 
He knows what he wants—leave it to him and he will get it 
He knows how to use it when it is ready. 

In my judgment, the criticisms would more: justly. lie against: 
calling in too many business men“ and giving them too much 
latitude to interfere after the flag was raised and the sword 
unsheathed, 

It then became a military matter, and trained military men 
should have been left free to plan, direct, and manage the as- 
sembling, equipment, and training of the military forces, under 
the supreme command of the President and his aids, the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, both having demon- 
strated preeminent abilities. A 

The report respecting the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps, 
submitted recently to the Senate, supports this view and con- 
demns, in effect, the idea of civil control of important branches 
of the military operations. Here was a splendid illustration of 
the folly of placing civilians in practical control of the nir 
service. I did not favor either the majority or the minority 
report, although both together may be held to fairly give the 
faets, allowing conclusions to take care of themselves.. 

The faets condemn. civil or “ business men's“ control of that 
3 which experience abroad has shown to be highly impor- 
ant. 

The chairman of the Aircraft Board and civilian associate 
members have been: im control of recommendations: for produc- 
tion; and there is where humiliating disappointment has re- 
sulted. The training operations under military control have 
been all that could be asked, 

Your “ eaptains of industry,” your successful “business men,” 
have failed in that unforgiving delays have resulted from their 
conduet of affairs. No finer body of courageous and fit young 
men can be found than those enlisted in that service; and all 
they need are the machines which will enable them to “ fight 
out the issue of right and wrong far beyond our vision.” 

They are ready to join what Mr. Lloyd-George describes as the 
“cavalry of the clouds.” They are worthy to be classed as the 
“knighthood of this war“; they are fit to constitute the “ chiv- 
alry of the air,” whose every flight shall be a romance and 
every report an epic.” 

Your civilian control makes them wait. It is claimed, I know, 
that the Aireraft Board has no power other than advisory. I 
do not so read the act of October 1, 1917. It is possible that 
some confusion of services, some overlapping of authority, some 
lack of more definite modification of the act of July 24, 1917, 
gave trouble in operation under the two acts. 

There is need for exercise of just such powers in this connec- 
tion as the pending measure contemplates. Civilians in direct 
charge of the work of production and a separation of produc- 
tion from operation—and both from the work of engineers and. 
designers—all under one general head, would doubtless greatly 
improve the aircraft situation. Liberty motors huve been tested 
in France as well as here, and are found to do all that has been 
claimed for them. They are coming out in satisfactory quanti- 
ties. Raw materials should go forward to the factories of Eng- 
land and France as well as be supplied to our own factories, 
Our motors should be shipped abroad as well as used at home. 
Production will shortly meet the demands. There have been 
most unfortunate delays, and the causes therefor should be re- 
moved and a recurrence avoided.. It must be remembered that the 
industry is new and those connected with it have had less than 
one: year’s experience, except that Gen. Squier has been a stu- 
dent of the subject and has had practical experience extending 
over some years. A very great deal has been accomplished, it 
is but fair to state. 

With other branches of the service we should be fair, when 
disposed to eriticize, by calling to mind the tremendous and im- 
portant achievements to their credit. 

Take the Army. Much of the criticism is about as reasonable 
us the Irishmnn’s comment that the British Army was being 
ruined by taking in so many civilians. No country ever treated 
its soldiers better at any time than has the United States ast 
directed by the Secretary of War. At the camps and canton-. 
ments the officers and men have been provided with excellent 
food, good accommodations, the most modern laundries,. refrige 
erators, cooking utensils, light, fuel, recreation facilities, read- 
ing rooms, athletic field, entertainment, and the very best in- 
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fluences for the promotion ‘of their physical, mental, and spir- 
itual welfare. 

The camps and cantonments have been arranged in accord- 
ance with scientific sanitary requirements and have been ex- 
traordinarily healthy and wholesome. 

The details of the First year of America’s participation. 
reviewed by department officials,” will be found in the Official 
Bulletin of April 8, beginning with page 9 and ending with 
page 16. : 

Just for illustration and as examples of such proof I am 
tempted to quote from a letter, sent to me by a valued corre- 
spondent ‘in Chicago, from a soldier “in active service with 
the American Expetlitionury Forces” in France to his home 
folks. He says: 

You will note thar I am somewhere in France. This Is not as definite 
as it might be., but inasmuch as I have to be in France anyway, it 
doesn't make a great deal of difference just where Iam. There is noth- 
ing much to be said about the Army. except that we are remarkably 
well trented—so much better than I ever Imagined that I am agreeably 
surprised. The food is excellent, and our officers are continually looking 
out for our welfare, not eniy physically but morally. There are ing 
to be a good many more real men made in the Army and by the: Army 
than have ever been made hy one institution before, and if a per- 
centage of us come back you are going to sce a changed code for young 
men, I really believe. Another thing, coming down from more or reas 
fancy salaries to the Sei Soe bas a tendency to teach one the value 
of a dollar in a way peculiarly impressive. { 

. * . - s . * 

Am enjoying the best of health, aud considering that I am about 
5.000 miles away from everyone who is near and dear to me. might 
be considered ‘contented, Some 5 Kaiser is going to get his, and 
we are going to belp do it; and then I hope it is written that I may 


return to my own, perbaps a little older—but Fm still pretty young, 


at that—doubtiess 2 little wiser, tut surety more appreciative of the 
things with which we are blessed in our owu land, and perhaps a little 
peed iv I may have helped to preserve that which we now ‘realize is so 
ear to us—our liberty. 
Also one froin-a Florida boy to his father from a training 


camp last March: ` A 


2 and called 
had to be back in camp at 


I ha my limbs on Florida soil, and I am 

sure I could have walked home if 1 could have obtained permission to 

o. Gee, being so ciose to home and my dear ones and not able to see 
fem certainly gu ve me the blues until our train got out of Flo 

I am glad you, mother, and Ide don’t write any doleful letters lke 
some of our boys get; It does no “What the boys like to receive 
a 2 are cheerful letters, letters that tell them that all is weil 
at home, etc. 

This may be my last letter until I get “over there.” Remember me 
to all my friends and give them my best wishes. Tell them we soldiers 
all like to receiv. letters, even “ P, C's” mee R 

You want to let everybody know that Unele Sam takes good care of 
his soldiers and none of us can find any cause for complaint—plenty 
to eat, good and wurm clothing, and the best medical-care in case & 


sickness, 
Don't forget to tell everybody of the great and noble work of the Red 


1 ai well ee! 2 y. and I hope this will Gnd you and all in like 
condition. With ove, etc, 
Your devoted son. 

These letters are illustrative of conditions which may be said 
to be characteristic in the Army. 

The expansion of the Army has been a huge undertaking, ad- 
mirably executed. 

Just a brief reference to the figures will show that in April 
1917, there were in the Regular Army, 5.791 officers and 121.797 
men. In April. 1918, there were 10.698 officers and 503.142 men. 

The National Guard, April. 1917, had 3,783 officers: and 76,713 
men, and In April, 1918, 10,892-officers:nnd 431,503 men. 

The Reserve Corps—in service—in April, 1917, had no officers 
and 4,000 men; in April, 1918, there were 96,210 ‘officers and 
77,360 men. 

The National Army had no officers or men in April, 1917, and 
in April, 1918, it hud 510.839 men. 

Total. April, 1917. 9.524 officers and 202.310 men, aud in 
April, 1918, 123.801 officers and 1.528.924 men. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The’ PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

‘Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator is in possession of the 
information aud it is proper to divulge it, can he tell me up- 
proximately how many men we huve now in France: 

Mr. FLETCHER, I could not attempt to be absolutely accurate. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I ask the question for the reason that i 
have been asked to-day by a letter from à valued ‘constituent 
to give that information if obtainable. I have not applied to 


the War Department. As the Senator was discussing the mutter 
I did not know but that he or the chairman of the coumittee 
might possibly be uble to give me approximately theenuimber. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would be very glad to give it to the Sena- 
tor, but I could not do it with absolute accuracy; and even if 
I could I would hesitate to name the figure. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I thought likely there might be an ob- 
jection to doing that. i 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would prefer that the chairman of the 
committee should make a statement on the subject. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can not answer the question defi- 
nitely at this time, but I agree with the Senator from Florida. 
I question the propriety of answering it just at this moment. 
I will say, however, that in discussing the mutter with the 
Secretary of War a few days ago he said. I kꝑknow you will 
be agreeably surprised at the rapidity with which we are getting 
men to France.” I am sure he would advise the Senator confi- 
dentially just what the status is. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it would be more satisfactory-for the 
Senator to get the information direct from the Secretary of War. 

“Mr. GALLINGER. I quite agree that that would be the 
proper procedure. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Referring now to what I was saying, the 
first thing to be done was to get the men; ‘the second was to 
provide for munitions, and then transportation. 

I Will not go through the various ‘activities which are set 
forth in the Official Bulletin mentioned; and a most Interesting 
and creditable showing is there made. 

The absence of scundals, which make their appearance in all 
wars, big or little, is marked. 

The mobilization of the military and naval forces within a 
year has been wonderfully successful. 

The personnel of the Navy has grown from 4,792 officers to 
20,664. and from 77,946 men to 329,333. 

The increase in the Army ‘has been 700 per cent, and in the 
Navy 400 per cent. 

We have safely landed in France, beginning July 3. 1917, 88 
days after war was declared. an American Army exceeiling in 
strength greatly thut which existed when we entered the war. 
Actually engaged on the front are more American soldiers than 
we'had a year-ago. That Army is fully equipped and has sup- 
plies sufficient to sustain it for six months of fighting. 

The Medical Cerps has increased its personnel from 8.000 to 
106.000; officers from 900 to 18.000; Army nurses (women) 
from 375 to 7.000; ambulance service (in training): from: noth- 
ing to 6,000; hospitais have been constructed: and equipped; 
behind the lines in France the Medical Service has constructed 
hospitals for 200,000 sick und ‘wounded. 

The Marine Corps has grown from 426 officers: and 13266 
enlisted men to 1.389 officers and 38.629 men. 

Every department of the Government was confronted with 
new, problems and new duties requiring enormous expanston of 
force and vast responsibilities, There has been a clear con- 
ception of these responsibilities and a splrit of patriotic fervor 
and absence of discord which ought to be reassuring in the 
highest degree. 

There is no cause, so far as the administration of national 
affairs is concerned, for pessimism. Considering what is hap- 
pening on the other side, we can not feel thut there is reason 
for optimism. Our attitude should be one of consecration and 


determination. 


I desire to insert in the Record an editorial from the Florida 
Times-Union of April 6, entitled“ New conditions of the war,” 
as a part of my remarks and at the close thereof without read- 
ing; also an editorial from the Christian Science Monitor of 
‘April 1, entitled“ The lesson of the iron ramrods,” with the same 


request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). It 
is so ordered, without objection. 

GEUMAN EFFICIENCY, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Sometimes we hear comparisons drawn be- 
tween the efficiency of government under a democracy and that 
of a military autocracy, to the disparagement of the former. 

Taking Germany as typical of the latter, let us get u glimpse 
of what it means. 

In 1912 the greater portion of the farm work in Germany was 
done by women. A woman farm laborer was paid from 38 to 48 
cents a day. Children over 12 years of age earned’ 24 cents a 
dux. Male farm laborers were paid 72 cents a day. Engineers 
and conductors on State railronds were paid 70 cents a day. 
The State paid skilled railway shop workers about $1 a day. 

Gustavus A. Myers characterized the German industrial sys- 
tem as marked by these characteristics : 


Oppression of the farmers, underpaid labor, industrial enslavement 
of women and children, shocking housing conditions, growing pauperism. 
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This was the price tlie German people paid for militarism, and 
it was against these that they revolted in 1848. Prussia put 
down that. revolt when it threatened the old conditions, and thus 
Prussiu made herself acceptable as the leading State of the 
Empire instead of Austria, As a result, a great emigration 
began led by Carl Schurz. 

Here we have an indication as to the cost the people of Ger- 
many have paid for the military efficiency of which they boast. 
We can understand when the bottom stratum bears so large a 
proportion of the burden what opportunity is given to the sur- 
face for a display which so long deceived the world. How 
would the American people like the German system as an 
economic foundation for an American structure? 

Mirabeau said 125 years ago: 

War is the national industry of Prussia. 

Later Napoleon said that Prussia “ was hatched from a can- 
non ball.” 

The French military attaché, shortly before the Franco-Prus- 
sian War of 1870, wrote: 

Other countries possessed an army, but in Prussia the army possessed 
the country. . 

Waging war has been the chief industry of Germany. The 
people have been made to believe it paid. The policy of aggres- 
sion has been maintained, and in 1914 undoubtedly the plan was 
to acquire new territory and unlimited treasure. 

Former Ambassador Gerard tells us in his book, My Four 
Years in Germany, page 76, that there have been many instances 
in Germany where officers having a slight dispute with civilians 
have instantly cut the civilian down. Witness the so-called 
Zabern affair. 

Lieut. von Forstner had an altercation with a lame shoemaker 
and cut him down. He was tried by court-martial for striking 
and wounding an unarmed civilian and sentenced by the lower 
court to one year’s imprisonment, but was acquitted by the 
higher court as having acted in “ supposed self-defense” (p. 86). 

The matter was a subject of debate in the Reichstag December 
4, 5, and 6, 1913. The war minister in a bitter speech before 
the Reichstag justified and defended the llieutenant, who was 
only 20 years of age. 

This Zabern affair and the consequent attitude of the whole nation, 
as well as the extraordinary vote in tho Reichstag, greatly alarmed 
the military rty. It was perhaps the final factor which decided the 
advocates of the old military system of Germany in favor of a European 
war. 

The Social Democrats remained in their seats and refused to 
rise and cheer the Emperor when the Reichstag adjourned. It 
seems they have that custom in Germany, and that the Social 
Democrats had previous to that time retired from the Chamber, 
but on this occasion, notwithstanding they remained in their 
seats, they refused to cheer the Emperor. 

Mr. Gerard says (p. 91): 

This occurrence I know greatly incensed the Emperor and did much, 
I believe, to win his consent to the war. 

This system results in raising up murderers of innocent women 
and children, breakers of solemn treaties, bombers of occupied 
hospitals and churches, and a monster capable of planting his 
tyrannical heel in the face of fair Belgium. ; 

Against that sort of savagery, against that kind of brutal dis- 
regard of every civilized impulse, against that inhuman machine, 
we are forced to contend with all our might. 

The people of the United States have given us the leader in 
that vital undertaking. He is the people’s chosen commander 
of the land and naval forces of the country, and they trust him 
and they will follow him. Will Congress do less? 

Will the Senate deny to him full and unquestioned authority 
to make the best possible use of the agencies created by law and 
the resources at hand “for the successful prosecution of the 
war?” 

I hope and believe you will not. 

Let us come to a decision on the measure. Delay is danger- 
ous. Senators are unstinted in their criticism of delays holding 
up the work in various governmental activities, overlooking the 
fact that they appear to take their own time when it comes to 
enacting needed legislation. 

For days bills reported by committees as urgent have been de- 
bated and opposed, as if Senators were perfectly willing to sac- 
rifice liberty in re for liberty in verbis. 

The Constitution is invoked as if the country was made for 
the Constitution rather than the Constitution for the country. 

The “all highest war lord” is not halting or hesitating in his 
operations. 

The experiences at Saloniki, Gallipoli, and in Mesopotamia 
must not be repeated, and the tragie cry, “ Too late,” must not 
go up in France! 
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There can be no justification for marking time or killing time 
here when guns and gas bombs and bayonets are settling the 
world’s future on the battle lines. 

It is claimed by some that the President has all the power 
given by this bill under his constitutional prerogatives. 

Mr, President, I do not understand that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Suretps] observed that it is claimed that the 
President has the power under some statute, but it is claimed 
that he has such power under his constitutional prerogative. 
If so, why object to repeating the authority and having it spe- 
cifically delegated by Congress instead of asserted with some 
chance of contest? Except where statutes, regulations, or court 
interpretations stand in the way, the claim may be admitted. 
The trouble is there are such obstacles. 

Quick decision and quick action are often important and 
situations arise when there is no time to examine statutes and 
regulations or to ask and secure their modification when found. 

The President should have this delegation of the power to 
coordinate the executive and administrative agencies of the 
Government whenever and wherever he finds it advantageous 
for the uses of war on the instant. 

Many existing executive and administrative processes of the 
Government are complicated and cumbersome. The necessary 
readjustments to meet war conditions can only be effectively ob- 
tained by a blanket authority to the President such as the bill 
provides. 

It is contended that the bill creates an autocracy, but it is 
well said that “an autocracy is defined by the source, not by 
the extent, of power. No authority which is given and can be 
taken away by the people is autocratic.” 

There is full recognition of the power of Congress by the 
very proposals of this bill. 

Congress has not hesitated to grant arbitrary power to execu- 
tive departments. For instance, the power to issue fraud 
orders and deny citizens the use of the mails und the censor- 
ship given the Post Office Department. March 3, 1863, Congress 
passed an act (12 Stat., 775) which provided as follows: 

That any order of the President or under his authority made at any 
time during the existence of the present. rebellion shall be a defense in 
all courts to any action, civil or criminal, pending or to be commenced 
for any search, seizure, arrest, or imprisonment made, done, or com- 
mitted, or acts omitted to be done under and by virtue of such order 
or under color of any law of Congress, and such defense may be made 
by special plea or under the general issue. 

The Supreme Court upheld this statute in the case of Mitchel! 
v. Clark (110 U. S., 633). E 

Any order for “search, seizure, arrest, or imprisonment" 
would seem to be fully as comprehensive and drastic ns any 
action that would be possible under the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill. 

The bill expressly provides the normal pence status of affairs 
shall be resumed at the close of the war. 

It is strictly a war measure, and there ought to be no hesi- 
tation about its enactment. No authority heretofore given the 
President has been abused and it is absurd to assume that the 
authority here granted would be. We are warranted—iudeed, 
obliged—to do things in abnormal times which would not be 
considered under ordinary conditions. No more argument is 
required to sustain this bill than is needed to sustain that 
proposition. 


APPENDIX I, 
[From the Florida Timer nen She one, Fla., Saturday, Apr. 6, 


NEW CONDITIONS OF THE WAR. 

After three years of a war whose issue will shape the destinies of 
humanity for many years of the future, the encmies of Germany now 
1 a front which has changed in many respects from the one that 

d grown familiar. Heretofore Germany defended herself in a large 
degree by the mobility of her forces, and this was made possible by the 
fact that all her strength could be directed by one mind. If that mind 
be capable, it is always possible for such a body to present a superior 
or effective force at the vital point chosen for action. Mr. Lloyd- 
George says the attack now wearing itself out employed * overwhelming 
numbers” against the British trenches. This does not mean that 
aspirer $ had a superiority in men or guns in France, but that she 
collected her strength at the point of contact while no such concentra- 
tion had been accomplished by her enemies. 

At last the enemies of Germany have now taken a like measure, and 
Gen. Foch can direct without hindrance the movements of 5,000,000. 
men to secure an effect proposed. This change in conditions implies a 
radical change in the plans of campaign. oncentration can now be 
met by concentration, or a pro attack may be diverted by an attack 
in another quarter so strongly pushed as to compel an abandonment 
of the proposed action of the enemy; when the tnctics of Ludendorf 
can be met by the tactics of och, it will be a meeting of two minds as 
well as two les. 

Now, let us apply the lesson to our own country. 
the American people are boundless as the word is 
their whole strength has been loyally devoted to th 
strength of France and of England and of Italy and of Belgium. But 
we have seen how the greater strength of one body could be attacked 
alternately with more or less success by the weaker body whose forces 


The resources of 
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were more easily handled, capable of swifter motion and quicker con- 
centration. This activity of the German forces was possible. because 
the organization had been carefully perfected by years of drill and the 
constant enforcement of rigid discipline for many years. It is the 
absence of such training that has made. it impossible to collect all the 
force of Germany's enemies Into one effective blow, which, striking a 
vitai organ, would paralyze the whole machinery of her life. 

This inability to handle her power effectively on the spur of the 
moment forced France to abandon some of 
inces to the enemy; it entailed the loss of England's expeditionary 
farce, one of the finest armies ever sent to battle; even after a year’s 
diligent preparation Italy felt the need of tt in the successful raid of 
the enemy, which held u portion of the Lombary plain for a time. But 
these, our friends, could mobilize their strength faster than we for 
many reasons. In the first place, they had lived for years in the con- 
stant anticipation of such a need as now comes to them; their plans 
had gone much further than their preparedness, although their prepa- 
rat'ou had progressed far beyond ours. 

Moreover, their strength was concentrated within a comparatively 
small area, thickly Inhabited and served by a better developed and 
better planned system of highways. highways were built with an 
eye to military uses, while the projectors of our roads had no thought 
or comprehension of military needs. Upon a war basis their Govern- 
ments reach individuals immediately; ours must pass.to the citizen 
throngh an infinity of laws, pontia organizations, and popular opin- 
fons as to what migbt be desired or permitted. 

Let us now consider results. Attacked at her heart, the first year 
of the war showed France still unprepared berause she had not pro- 
vided effectively against a strike of railroad employees whose refusal 
to perform thelr appointed duties. would isolate ber armies and starve 
them into retreat or surrender, Her Government was republican, like 
ours, but she was compelled to place all the employees ot her public- 
service plants under mil'tary law; after this to prociaim a strike was 
to pro a mutiny, and the individual became in law a deserter 
from the ranks. One year after a foreign enemy struck boldly at the 
gates of her capital the strength of France was still unorgantzed. 

Two years after she had declared she was üghting for her life Eng- 
land found her pows of attack: threatened with dissolution by the 
danger of a strike from the coal mines and the munit‘on factories. 
It was the organization of the fighting forces of industry that mide 
Lloyd-George the directing mind of his country.. If England did net 
reach this stage until two years after she declared war, she can not 
claim that ber progress has been faster than ours, 

taly to mobilize her forces when the German armies crossed 
the frontiers of Belgium in August, 1014. Perhaps she did not decide 
for some months on which side she would fight, and certainly others 
were in doubt. but she knew she must fight and devoted all her energies 
to the work ot preparing for taking part in the war. She bad achieved 
her preparedness in great measure when she cast in her lot with the 
entente powers, but more than a year after reaching that derision the 
Roloists nearly broke down her strength in the trenches and her troops 
were compelled) to abandon itions won at great cost of blood and 
treasure because she regarded. them as threatening to her national life 
while they remained in the hands of the enemy. 

Can it be said that, with all their advantages: of propinquity to the 
war and of a greater conevntration. of population and political powers, 
our allles have done more in a year than we have accomplished? In 
a. like period they had not prepared 1 for their defense —we 
speak not of a military defense peu A: but of all the forces that 
make defense. effective—thelr credit was largely exhausted, their sup- 
plies of food and munitions- had become inadequate. That this was 
true of the enemy nations also should not conceal, from us the fact 
that it was equally applicable to our friends, who had every advantage 
they could derive. from that command of the sea which had been su 
posed to exert a commanding influence on such a struggle. Even with- 
out the interposition cf the submarine, the entente wers were in 
danger of defeat for lack cf supplies which could not be secured from 
neutrals without the mouey or credit which was rapidly failing them 
because the financial burden must be carried im great part by one of 
them. 

Now, what has the United States accomplished within a year? We 
who would be glad to find she has done the impossible need not be 
asham:d to declare the result in plain language. It is objected that our 
Army at the front is small, that our guns are few, and our air service 
in embryo—allowing the weight of these facts, what have we on the 
credit side of the ledger? r 

We have been in the war for a year. We found our friends asking 
for money, first of all; we have given it ungrudginzly, in full measure, 
and running over. The resources at the command of the enemies of the 
central Empires now embrace the wealth of the world subject only to 
the dangers of transportation across an ocean which a friend proposes 
to command, to protect. and to police. It was supposed that Britain 
would rovide the navy and the shipping to make our aid effective. 

We found our allles in immediate need of food and raw materials 
for the manufacture of munitions. In large measure we have provided 
these in unprecedented quantities for a year; from the lack of these 
defeat was imminent when we centered the war. 

Britain. France, and Italy together have a force of 10.000 000 soldiers: 
unaided and alone we dave a like number subject to call and nearly 
2,000,000 already in the service or in 3 on: Does it encourage 
Germany to know that when she has w from the face of the earth 
all the soldiers now in arms against her, she must meet an American 
Army of like numbers, as good in every sense, on the same ground? 
The soldier is the power that comes next after the provision of sup- 
plies that can alone make his bravery and skill effective: we have pro- 
vided the money. the food, and the raw materials for this war, and we 
have the men in evidence. 

Naw, when we were asked for billions in money and millions of tons 
of provisions as the Immvdiate necessities of our friends, we could not 

erform every service at tbe same moment. But the plans were then 

faid for the contracts under which we have secured the machinery for 
the production of shipping of aeroplanes; all this machinery was non- 
existent when the demand for their use was made. The reports from 
the Departments of the War and Navy show notable progress; show 
the canfident expectation that within another year we shall provide 
as much of all these as our three friends produce after their third year, 
we shall show oor grani total with a whole year saved. Is s an 
achievement in whi we can take no pride? 

Let us recapitulate. Within a year we have organized the military 
resources of > popuieson of 100.000 000 of people on a war basis—of 
a people trained only to peace—which had never been so organized be- 


her most valuable Prov- 


fore, since the demand made upon it during our Civil War was on a 


smaller scale, was immediately released and had been completely. for- 
gotten except as ancient history. To do this every existing industry 
must be put upon a new footing—our highways, our finances, our manus 
facturing industries, and our occupations must all be made over. The 
new demands were so heavy that every element of strength broke down 
under the strain as truly as these had broken down in. England, France, 
and Italy, whose resistance met the original demands. Now we 
that what they have done in three years we have done in one, be- 
cause we have taken up their crushing burdens of money and food under 
which they were falling down so as to relieve their fighting strength of 
this incubus, and we are prepezed, within a less time than they needed, 
to duplicate their production of men and fighting machinery. 

Criticism that shows defects in the working of this vast machine may 
prove of service and is justified in so far as they are intended to cor- 
rect. faults, relieve undue strain at particular points, and show the 
8 even greater efficiency for the whole; but these whe say 
America has done less than her duty in the common cause Jack the vision 
which takes in the whole plan covered and must have failed to study 
the fruit already maturing to the harvest. It is for the American to 
take pride in his country instead of apologizing; it is for our friends 
to sce what is behind at war rather than to confine their cen- 
sideration to the trench war only, 


Aprexmx: II. 
[From the Christian Science Monitor.] 
Bos rox, U. S. A., Monday, April 1, 1018. 
THE LESSON OF THE IRON: nsunons. 

It is a regrettable fact that just at the present moment there shonld 
have sprung up in the United States a controversy, indeed. a heated 
controversy, over the war. Some controversy there has always been, a 
controversy which has at times threatened the national unity. Rut it 
has generally calmed down as those engaged in it have had time to think 
again, und have recognized the vital necessity of unity in the present 
crisis. No doubt there have been faults on both sides, but equally no 
doubt in any great war it is rig} to criticize the party in. power. 
Everybody knows that in spite of determined efforts to maintain har- 
mony, dissatisfaction grew so violent at one time that a change of 
government took pace in the United Kin » whilst there have been 
certain other individual resignations ari. out of individual difer- 
ences. In France, again, there has been a perfect succession of premiers, 
whilst in Italy also There has been change. It is not curious, then, that 
there should be considerable difference of opinion in the United States, 
but there is this excuse to be advanced for Mr. Wilson's government, 
which can scarcely be advanced for that of any other country, the rx- 
cuse that the United States was not merely unprepared for war but that 
it did not possess. any of the machinery by which wars are made, 

It had not, that is to say, any great dockyards like the United King- 
dom or any groat arsenals like France and Italy. It was so unacrus- 
tomad to making munitions that when, as a neutral, its firms tendered 
to the allied Gevernments tor munitions they found in numerous cases 
that they were unable to.obtain the machinery to fulfill their contracts. 
Then, again, the American mercantile, marine had been for half a cen- 
tury permitted te decay. Therefore when the demand for ships was 
made, not only was it necessary to increase the existing plants but It 
was absolutely necessary to build new plants and convert o. y me- 
chanics into ship ts. These were difficulties that other countries 
had not experienced in at all the same degree, beenuse other countries 

numbers of trained mechanirs, used to making munitions, and 
capable of quickly terete others to increase the output. For this 
reason the Government of the United States was entitled claim special 
consideration. But unfortunately what has taken place has been some- 
thing more than an ordinary delay and has to be accounted for by some 
other means than a national inaptitude for specific work. 

The old shipyards have not doue badly. They have doubled their 

lants and set to work to turn out a considerable amount of shipping. 
is is largely true of the Great Lakes, for instance, where a consi: 
erable output is still locked up by frozen waterways. It is trae in 
even a greater degree of certain large steel works. Nevertheless, on the 
whole, the Nation is distinctly disappointed with its own achievement 
and is asking how it is that a country which has done such marvelous 
feats of engineering and has been capable of such vast business organi- 
zations should be found so largely failing to justify its own reputation 
in so tremendous a crisis. 

Now, curiously enough, the explanation largely is in the crisis. The 
people of the United Staten have lived so cut off from the world out- 
side their own borders that when the war broke out they entirely failed 
to grasp not only what it meant but what it amounted to. It has taken 
the country years to begin to grasp something of the intricate volitical 
Inerlacings which made the incidents of the month of July, fn 1914. 
inevitable. But there was something else that the country failed te 
understand even more, and that was the tremendous forces which bad 
been unchained and the colossal preparers which had been eres. 
up against what Germany has always described as “der tag.” 
ordinary citizen of the United States scarcely understood, in the faintest 
degree, what the British Navy meant or what the German Army really 
amounted to. He had hardly begun to comprehend, when the war seized 


upon his own country, what it means to build a fleet or to muster, equip, 
and train an army. And it is perfectly safe to say that he bad not the 
faintest idea of the amount of munitions which could be expended 


in a single day's fighting When, consequently, the war came he 
imagined that he could proceed largely in the leisurely method 
of the old days, But just as Frederick, or perhaps one should say oid 
Dessauer, taught Austria the lesson of iron ramrods, and just as Xapo- 
leon taught Prussia the obsoleteness of the oblique formation, so the 
United States, in its turn, had to discover that it could not do in a year 
what it had taken the European nations centuries to acquire a mas- 
tery of. 

That is the real secret of the failure of the United States, and it is 
not a failure to be altogether ashamed of. It would bave been better 
no doubt if, when the cloud burst, the country had realized a little more 
quickly that it knew nothing of the game of war. Then there would 
have been no time wasted over trying to improve on mechanical master- 
pieces, like the 75-millimeter French gun or the Lee-Enfield rifle. After 
all, w a nation is at war, the great thing is to get into the war, and 
not to set to work to make experiment which. If they were gomg to made, 
should have been made before he war. The people of the United King- 
dom, like the people of the United States, are rather proud than other- 
wise that they were not ready for the war, and they hold their unread. 
ness the greatest proof of their love of and desire for ce. But when 
the war broke on them they knew enovgh about fighting to know what 
war meant, and to be aware that in war time counts for more than most 
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things. In the United States the Government officers imagined that the 
could settle down to perfecting aeroplane engines and quick firers wi 
the same deliberateness as if they were plows and farm tractors, The 
United Kingdom and France, with their centuries of experience, knew 
otherwise 10 
0 


Now, it is just here that the President's mistake developed. 
showed, it is to be suspected, too much loyalty to his assistants. nrar 
one who knows the President knows one thing, that he gives his confi- 
dence slowly but that when he has given it, it is hard to destroy it. 
Loyalty is a magnificent quality, but there are moments in the history 
of nations when even loyalty may be strained too far. And some of the 
warmest of Mr. Wilson's supporters labor under the impression that in 
more than one instance his loyalty to his supporters has passed the 
bounds of wisdom. It is a peculiarly difficult g to fathom the rights 
and wrongs of any complicated case, and this does not become less difi- 
cult when party feeling has entered into the discussion of it. But 
brushing aside the details and the innumerable specific instances o 
failure which have been so largely in evidence in the debates of Con- 
„the fact remains that the output of the country has not been equal 
o what it should have been. It is, of course, 3 true that swap- 
ping horses in crossing 2 stream is undesirable, and that even when 
the swapping is effected without disaster the new horse often does not 
exhibit a greater pars than the old one. Nevertheless, there are certain 
offices In the United States held -to-day by gentlemen whose removal 
would not exactly destroy the confidence of the Nation in the President's 
ability to see the war through, 
Mr. SHERMAN addressed the Senate. 
for three-quarters of an hour, 
Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 
Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 
Mr. OVERMAN. I understand the Senator would prefer to 
finish in the morning. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; I can finish in the morning, and very 
expeditiously, too. 
Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator prefers that course, I will 
moye an executive session. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I prefer it, if it is agreeable to the Senator. 
Mr. OVERMAN. Very well. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION, 
Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 8 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


PUNISHMENT OF SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES—CONFERENCE 
REPORT. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I submit a conference report on House bill 
8753, known as the bill to amend section 3, title 1, of the espio- 
nage act, which I ask may lie on the table and be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The conference report will lie 
on the table and be printed. 

The report is as follows: 


After haying spoken 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8753) to amend section 3, title 1, of the act entitled “An act to 
punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neu- 
trality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to punish 
espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 6. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, and 3, and agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “ or attempt to obstruct”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “and whoever, when the 
United States is at war, shall willfully utter, print, write, or pub- 
lish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, or abusive language about 
the form of government of the United States, or the Constitution 
of the United States, or the military or nayal forces of the 
United States, or the flag of the United States, or the uniform 
of the Army or Navy of the United States, or any language in- 
tended to bring the form of goyernment of the United States, 
or the Constitution of the United States, or the military or naval 
forces of the United States, or the flag of the United States, or 
the uniform of the Army or Navy of the United States into con- 
tempt, scorn, contumely, or disrepute, or shall willfully utter, 
print, write, or publish any language intended to incite, provoke, 
or encourage resistance to the United States, or to promote the 
cause of its enemies, or shall willfully display the flag of any 


foreign enemy, or shall willfully by utterance, writing, printing, 
publication, or language spoken, urge, incite, or advocate any 
curtailment of production in this country of any thing or things, 
product or products, necessary or essential to the prosecution of 
the war in which the United States may be engaged, with intent 
by such curtailment to cripple or hinder the United States in 
the prosecution of the war, and whoever shall willfully advocate, 
teach, defend, or suggest the doing of any of the acts or things in 
this section enumerated, and whoever shall by word or act sup- 
port or favor the cause of any country with which the United 
States is at war or by word or act oppose the cause of the United 
States therein”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: Provided, That any employee 
or official of the United States Government who commits any dis- 
loyal act or utters any unpatriotic or disloyal language, or who 
in an abusive and violent manner criticizes the Army or Navy 
or the flag of the United States shall be at once dismissed from 
the service. Any such employee shall be dismissed by the head 
of the department in which the employee may be engaged, and 
any such official shall be dismissed by the authority having power 
to appoint a successor to the dismissed official”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to the same with an 


amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 


amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. That section 1 of Title XII and all other provisions 
of the act entitled ‘An act to punish acts of interference with the 
foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of 
the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,’ 
approved June 15, 1917, which apply to section 3 of Title I 
thereof shall apply with equal force and effect to said section 3 
as amended. 

“That Title XII of the said act of June 15, 1917, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended by adding thereto the following section: 

“*Sec. 4. When the United States is at war the Postmaster 
General may, upon evidence satisfactory to him that-any person 
or concern is using the mails in violation of any of the provisions 
of this act, instruct the postmaster at any post office at which 
mail is received addressed to such person or concern to return 
to` the postmaster at the office at which they were originally 
mailed all letters or other matter so addressed, with the words 
“ Mail to this address undeliverable under espionage act ” plainly 
written or stamped upon the outside thereof, and all such letters 
or other matter so returned to such postmasters shall be by them 
returned to the senders thereof under such regulations as the 
Postmaster General may prescribe.’ ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title, and agree to the same. 

Lee S. OVERMAN, 
“Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Knute NELSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
E. Y. WEBB, 
C. C. CARLIN, 
WARREN GARD, 
Dick T. MORGAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate adjourn until 11 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, April 23, 
1918, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Exrccutive nominations received by the Senate April 22, 1918, 
SECRETARIES OF EMBASSY OR LEGATION. 


CLASS 4. 

The following-named persons to be secretaries of embassy or 
legation of class 4 of the United States of America: 

Williamson S. Howell. jr., of Texas, formerly a secretary of 
embassy or legation of class 4, assigned to San Jose, Costa Rica, 

G. Howland Shaw, of Boston, Mass. 

Cornelius Van H. Engert, of Berkeley, Cal. 

Curtis C. Williams, jr., of Columbus, Ohio. 
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Joseph W. Carroll, of New York City. 
Walter C. Thurston, of Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sam S. Dickson, of Gallup, N. Mex. 
Nathan P. Stedman, of Aurora, Ind. 


UNITED States DISTRICT JUDGE. 


George W. English, of Centralia, III., to be United States dis- 
trict judge, eastern district of Tilinois, vice Francis M. Wright, 
deceased, 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 


Joseph McEachin, of Reno, Nev., to be United States marshal, 
district of Nevada, vice A. B. Gray, whose term has expired. 
Stephen J. Doyle, of Fargo, N. Dak., to be United States mar- 
shal, district of North Dakota. & reappointment, his term hav- 
ing expired. 
Receiver or Ponce Moneys. 


Charles E. Harris, of Idaho, to be receiver of public moneys 
at Blackfoot, Idaho, his present term expiring April 26, 1918. 
(Reappointment. ) 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Henry Heitfeld, of Idaho, to be register of the land office at 
Lewiston, Idaho, his present term expiring April 26, 1918. (Re- 
appointment.) 


APPOINTMENT IN THE NATIONAL ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICER. 
To be brigadier gencral with rank from April 18, 1918, 


Col. Frank T. Hines, General Staff, National Army, to be 
brigadier general. 


CONFIRMATION. 
Eeeeutive nomination confirmed by the Senate April 22, 1918. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


Joseph McEachin to be United States marshal for the dis- 
trict of Nevada. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monxpay, April 22, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. ‘ 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heayen, on earth, and in the hearts of men, we 
approach Thee with profound gratitude for life, liberty, truth, 
justice, mercy; and all that makes life dear, 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty; a lesson which we are 
learning anew in the world’s present crisis. Help us to realize 
that eternal vigilance is not only the price of liberty, but it is the 
price of all that makes for righteousness in the soul. 

Make us, therefore, we beseech Thee, zealous in all good works, 
that we may be strong to resist evil and to defend our rights 
against all intruders; and bring us in Thine own good time 
unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ, and 
we will ascribe all praise to Thee, in His Name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. : 

INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE ON COMMERCE (S. 
DOC. NO. 218). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation from the Secretary of State. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 20, 1918, 
Hon, CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Sm: I have the honor to inclose herewith, for the information of the 
House of Representatives, a copy of a dispatch from the American 
ambassador at Paris, covering a copy and a translation of a letter from 
the secretary general of the International Parliamentary Conference 
on Commerce, whose rmanent bureau is ordinarily at Brussels, re- 
questing the ambassador to bring to the attention of the Members of 
the Congress of the United States the fact that the fourth general as- 
sembly of the conference has been postponed from the first days of 
May until the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th days of July next. 

It appears from the ambassador's dispatch that Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives have already been invited to attend 
by the executive committee of the conference. 
ae 5 similar to this has been addressed to the President of the 

nate. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


FRANK L. POLK, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


(Three inclosures: From France, No. 6100, Mar. 20, 1918, with two 
inclosures.) 


LVI——344 


Paris, March 20, 1918. 
The honorable the SECRETARY or STATE, x 
Washington. 

Sin: I have the honor to inclose herewith a copy and translation of 
a letter from the secretary general of the International Parliamentary 
Conference on Commerce, whose permanent bureau is ordinarily at 
Brussels, requesting me to bring to the information of the Members of 
Congress that the fourth general assembly of tbe conference is post- 
2 from the first days of May to be beld on the 2d, 3d, Ath, and Sth 
of July. 

It seems from this letter that the Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives have already been invited by the executive com- 
mittee of the conference. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, Wu. G. Smarr. 

(Inclosures: 1. From the International Parliamenta Conference 
pa anini; postponing fourth general assembly. 2. Translation of 

closure 1. 


CONFERENCE PARLEMENTAIRE INTERNATIONALE DU COMMERCE. 


BUREAU PERMANENT BUREAUX 18, RUE GRANGE BATELIÈRE, 
DE BRUXELLES. ; Paris, 13 mars 1918, 
Secrétariat Général. 


Monsieur l'Ambassadeur: J'al l'honneur de porter à votre connais- 
sance qu'à la requête du Comité parlementaire italien d'accord avec 
le Gouvernement italien, la quatrième Assemblée plénière de, notre 
Conférence qui devait avoir lieu à la Chambre des Communes, les 7, 8, 9 
et 10 mai, est retardée. Elle aura irréyocablement lieu les 2. 3, 4, et 5 
juillet. Notre Consell a invité à ces réunions officieuses les membres 
de In Commission du Commerce de la Chambre et du Sénat des Etats- 
Unis. Tous les Parlements alliés, et meme le Japon, y prendront 

rt officiensement. Notre Conseil devrait beaucoup de gratitude à 

otre Excellence s'il lui plaisait de porter cette information à la con- 
naissance des parlementaires Américains. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur l'Ambassadeur, l'hommage de mon profond 


respect. 
Tour le Conseil Général: le Secrétaire-Général : 
ECGÈNE Bate. 


{Translation.] 
INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE ON COMMERCE, 


PERMANENT BUREAU OFFICES : 18 RUE GRAXGE BATELIÈRE, 
OF BRUSSELS. Paris, March 13, 1918. 
General Secretariat. 


MR. AMBASSADOR : I have the honor to inform you that at the request 
of the Italian parliamentary committee, in agreement with the Italian 
Government, the fourth general assembly of our conference, which was 
10 have taken place at the House of Commons on the 7 8th, 9th, 
and 10th May, has been postponed. It will be held, irrevocably, on 
the 2d, 8d, Ach, and 5th July. Our executive committee has invited to 
these unofficial meetings the members of Commission on Commerce of 
the House of Representatives and of the Senate of the United States. 
All the allied Parliaments, and even Ja will take part therein un- 
officially, Our executive committee would be very grateful if it would 
please your excellency to bring this information to the knowledge of 
the American Parliamentaries. 

Kingly accept, Mr. Ambassador, ete. 

For the executive committee, the Secretary-General. 

- EvGéxe Bate. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, Mr. Jones was granted leave of ab- 
sence for two weeks. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House 
of Representatives that the President had approved and signed 
bills of the following titles: 

On April 19, 1918: 

S. 3080. An act to prevent interference with the use of homing 
pigeons by the United States, to provide a penalty for such inter- 
ference, and for other purposes. 

On April 20, 1918: 

S. 383. An act to punish the willful injury or destruction of 
war material or of war premises or utilities used in connection 
with war material, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 9163. An act to provide for reimbursement of actual ex- 
penses or flat per diem for enlisted men traveling on duty under 
competent orders; and 

II. R. 9902. An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An 
act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Mili- 
tary Establishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 
1917. 

DISTRICT BUSINESS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering District 
legislation which is on the Union Calendar. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, pending that I would like to ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp a letter from the 
Attorney General of the United States on the subject of this 
bill to try everybody by a military court. : 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks by inserting a communication. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 


t—— 3 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
Mr. MCARTHUR. To reserve the right to object, and I would 

like to ask the gentleman from Kentucky whether there will be 

any agreement as to time for discussion to-day? 

The SPEAKER. she gentleman from Ohio had the floor and 
he asked unanimous consent to insert a communication from 
the Attorney General. Is there objection? [After a pause. 
The Chair hears none. 


DISTRICT BUSINESS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, pending the mo- 
tion which 1 just made I would like very much to come to some 
agreement as to general debate. It hag been some time since 
we have had n District day and we have some little bills here 
which we ought to pass and should pass without much discus- 
sion unless we get into what might be called strictly a talkfest. 
There has been something said about the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Tison] wanting 45 minutes. I would not object 
to agreeing that Mr. Trusox have 45 minutes providing we can 
agree on a short time for general debate. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Wisconsin rise? 

Mr. CARY. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky if he could suggest about how much time would be 
necessary ? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would suggest not exceeding 
an hour and a quarter. That would give the gentleman from 
Connecticut 45 minutes and would give half an hour for general 
debate, and the bills I think can be discussed amply under the 
five-minute rule. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What are the bills? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. There are several little bills 
and, I might say for the information of the House, there are 
some minor bills which ought to be passed before we reach the 
more serious one. There are two bills on the calendar coming 
from the District Committee which will provoke much discus- 
‘sion, and they ure the telephone bill and the bill for municipal 
ownership of street railways, The gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. HILLIARD] has charge of the telephone bill, and I am in- 
formed by him that he is not quite ready to take it up to-day, 
and I have no disposition to call up the street-railroad bill 


until we can have more time for it than we can give to-day,” 


and I would say to the House those two bills which will make 
trouble, or at least provoke discussion, will not be called up 
to-day. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Kentucky which two bills he is going to call up? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, I have seven here. One is 
known as the patrol drivers’ bill, another is concerning the 
collection of garbage, another about the purchase of supplies 
by Government employees, and another changing the law rela- 
tive to the establishment of the probate court, which is the 
creation of stenographers’ places. One is to regulate the hours 
of the fire department, known as the double-platoon bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I make an inquiry of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Can the gentleman advise the 
House whether or not it is likely that the so-called rent- 
profiteering bill will be returned to the House in one form or 
another at an early date or a relatively early date? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have no information except 
what I see in the newspapers, which I do not regard generally 
as very reliable. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I congratulate the gentleman on 
his perspicacity. I have been very much in hopes, and I think 
the Members of the House have been in hopes, that that biH may 
become a law before the 30th of June. I may say, if I may be 
permitted, without any voluntary investigation on my part 
many facts have come to my attention, and doubtless to the 
attention of the other Members of the House, in the last 60 
days in regard to the strained situation in the District of 
Columbia, and it is not unlikely when Congress convenes on 
December 1, unless this Congress takes appropriate action by 
Jegislution. the membership of this body and the Senate will 
find no place in which to live. That seems like a strong state- 
ment, but 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The landlords of the District 
seem to be more than hopeful that the Senate will not pass a 


bill with teeth in it. I do not share that with them, and I 
shall not believe such will be the case until the Senate actually 
passes a bill which will not meet the situation. ‘ 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If I may be permitted to make 
one further statement in this same connection, a great many 
officers haye been brought here on duty, who must come under 
the mandate of the Commander in Chief, of their superior officer, 
and are likely to be put in a still more serious condition that 
will greatly handicap this Government in carrying out its 
military work. I consider that any bill which the District Com- 
mittee brings in or considers is worthy of attention, of course, 
and of early attention if possible; but nothing should be allowed 
to intervene to the extent of preventing early action on the 
profiteering bill, that will have all the teeth in it that anybody 
can desire, and then some. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WALSH. To ask the gentleman from Kentucky to yield. 
Is it his intention to call up as many bills as he can get con- 
sidered to-day on the Union Calendar relating to the. District 
of Columbia and restrict general debate on all the measures to 
half an hour in addition to the 45 minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I desire that. 

Mr, WALSH. And permit liberal debate on the measures? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. WALSH. Under the five-minute rule. Does the gentle- 
man intend to restrict debate under the five-minute rule to the 
bills pending at the time? 
as JOHNSON of Kentucky, Yes; I would be anxious to do 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman might be anxious to do that 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. And I would say to the gentle- 
man that I would do the other most reluctantly. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Wisconsin rise? 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, T wish to state that an hour anden 
half will be sufficient, from my information, on the first propo- 
sition and that the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trusox] 
be allowed one-half of the time in which to address the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is all right, Mr. Speaker; 
I will not object to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Joun- 
SON] will state his request. i 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the purpose of considering District bills which nre 
on the Union Calendar, and that general debate be limited to 
an hour and a half, and that the gentleman from Connecticut 
{Mr. Tison] have 45 minutes of that time, and that the re- 
mainder of the time be divided between myself and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Cary]. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For ‘vhat purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HILLIARD. To ask the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Jounson] to yield to me two minutes. I simply want to empha- 
size what the chairman of the committee has said, that there 
is an important measure, known as the telephone bill, looking to 
the governmental operation of the telephone system in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be considered by the House soon. It has 
been reported favorably by our committee. The chairman of 
the committee has assured me that we may have the next Dis- 
trict day in which to consider that matter, It has been volu- 
minously reported on in Report No. 379, Parts I and II. I? 
the Members are sufficiently interested to look at those reports, 
they will find much useful information. In Part II of the re- 
port there is an exhaustive study which was made by the engi- 
neers of the Bureau of Standards. The situation is fully set 
forth there and explained in correspondence by the Postmaster 
General and others, 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does any of this legislation coming up to-day have anything to 
do with the prosecution of the war? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. None whatever. I believe, 
however, I will qualify that by the statement that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason] may make. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call attention, with the 
consent of the gentleman, to a bill which has passed the Senate 
and which has been asked by the Surgeon General. giving them 
the right to extend, during the period of war, a spur track into 
the medical distributing depot and for which they asked some 
tine ago. The Senate has passed the bill. and the committee rec- 
ommends that the bill be passed with an amendment which limits 
the time of the use of this track to 80 days after the declaration of 
peace. It is an emergency matter, because it is costing the 


\ 
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Government hundreds of dollars a day and, more than that, it 
interferes, under the present plan, with a distribution of medical 
supplies. They are all shipped into this large depot and dis- 
tributed to the different hospitals. I had hoped that the chair- 
man would make that his first bill, because it is a war meas- 
ure, recommended by the Surgeon General, who appeared before 
the committee. It has passed the Senate and has been recom- 
mended by the House committee unanimously. 

Mr. EMERSON. Does the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
JoHNSON] intend to bring that measure up? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is my purpose to bring it 
up, or at least give the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] an 
opportunity to get it up, but I did not contemplate bringing it 
up to-day. I wanted to get out of the way some bills to which 
I thought there would be no objection. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
am in receipt of many postals with the following heading, For 
God’s sake, hurry up!” I expect the other Members of this 
House are in receipt of many of these postals. The great Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, with the aid of the Members of this 
House, gave an example of hurrying up by passing the naval 
- appropriation bill in two days. I think that committee deserves 
much credit for hurrying up. Now, if the other committees 
having important war legislation will follow the example set by 
the Naval Affairs Committee, this Congress can not be criticized 
for not doing its duty. It is our patriotic duty to expedite leg- 
islation as much as possible, especially war legislation. We 
have thousands of our brave boys in France, and we will have 
thousands more there before the summer is over,-and it is our 
duty to stand right back of them and not waste our time here 
in talking. I hope the different committees of this House will 
heed the warning on the postal, “ For God’s sake, hurry up!” 

And while I am not going to object at this time, I shall object 
in the future to anything but war legislation. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, in order to facilitate matters, 
suppose we have the regular order. . 


ALASKAN ENGINEERING COMMISSION, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, or- 
dered printed, and referred to the Committee on the Territories: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress the 
report of the Alaskan Engineering Commission for the year 
ended December 31, 1917. ‘ 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tun WHITE House, April 22, 1918. 


DISTRICT BUSINESS. 

Mr. WALSH rose. — 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to make the point of order on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jonson], that it is 
not in order for him to make the motion to go into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole to censider District bills on the Union Calen- 
dar; that he must specify the measure which he desires to con- 
sider in the Committee of the Whole; that that motion would 
apply to bills on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s motion was to go into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to con- 
sider such bills as are on the Union Calendar reported from 
that committee. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; and I make the point of order that that 
motion is not in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is the customary motion. 

The SPEAKER. That has been the practice ever since I have 
been here. The Chair will answer the gentleman further. The 
gentleman from Kentucky did state what bills he wanted to 
consider. 

Mr. WALSH. A further parliamentary inquiry, pending the 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Will it be in order for the Committee of the 
Whole to consider the bills which the chairman of the District 
Committee should call up in order without the committee rising 
and reporting each bill as it is completed? 

The SPEAKER. That is exactly the reason for the motion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is the customary pro- 


cedure. 

The SPEAKER. The committee itself disposes of one bill 
and lays it aside. Then the gentleman calls up another bill 
under this, and then the committee considers that and lays 


that aside, and when they get through with the whole bateh——- 


Mr. WALSH. I submit that that is contrary to the rules, 


The SPEAKER. That is in accordance with the practice of 
the House. The gentleman from Kentucky moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union to consider such bills as are on the Union 
Calendar reported from the District Committee, and pending 
that motion he asks that the general debate be limited to an 
hour and a half; that the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Trtson] shall have 45 minutes of it, and the other 45 minutes 
shall be equally divided between himself and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Cary]. Is there objection to that request? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to go into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 
will take the chair. z ; 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of bills on the Union Calendar relating to the District of Co- 
lumbia, with Mr. Crisp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of bills 
on the Union Calendar relating to the District of Columbia. 
Which bill does the gentleman from Kentucky wish to call up? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, under the ar-, 
rangement I now yield the first 45 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. TIILSON]. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Should not the gentleman from Kentucky 
first call up some bill before the committee goes into general 
debate? 


PURCHASE OF SUPPLIES FROM ARMY AND NAVY COMMISSARIES. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I call up the bill H. R. 10894. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10894) permitting certain persons to purchase supplies 
from the commissary stores of the Army and Navy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, under the ar- 
rangement entered into I now yield 45 minutes to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. TSO]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut is recog- 
nized fer 45 minutes. ; 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the Members 
of the House for their very generous grant of this time in which 
to present some facts and some exhibits in connection with our 
gas-defense service. It is a most appropriate day for such a 
presentation, it being the third anniversary of that day of the 
Battle of Ypres in which gas was first used in the present war. 

Prior to April 22, 1915, it was necessary to go at least as 
far back as the middle of the fourteenth century to find in- 
stances of the use of noxious gases in warfare. The Spartans 
used something of the kind against the Athenians in the wars 
between these two cities somewhere between 431 and 404 B. C. 
The method of using it was to saturate wood with pitch and sul- 
phur and burn it under the walls of the defenders. Sometimes 
the fumes were blown over the lines of the enemy by means of 
huge bellows. : 

The Byzantine Greeks under Constantine Pogonatus, about 
the year 673 A. D., used against the Saracens what is known 
in military history as “Greek fire.“ For 400 years the secret 
of producing this substance is said to have been preserved in 
Constantinople as the palladium of that city’s liberty. There 
must have been something wrong with the Saracen spy system. 
Finally the secret became known to the Saracens, who in their 
turn used it against the Christians during the Crusades, until 
the discovery of gunpowder made it obsolete. For centuries, 
however, the use of such means in war had fallen into disrepute 
among so-called civilized nations. 

The first Hague conference pronounced against the use of 
such means, and Germany acceded to it. 

On April 22, 1915, opposite the Ypres salient, near where the 
heaviest fighting has been going on for the last two weeks, the 
Germans liberated great clouds of chlorine gas, which by a 
favorable wind was carried over the British lines, causing most 
horrible casualties and considerable consternation. Being much 
heavier than air, it went down into the trenches and dug- 
outs and was difficult of removal. 

Crude means of combating the deadly effects of the gas were 
soon improvised, and before very long each soldier in the front- 
line trenches was supplied with some sort of a gas mask. 

The next stage of gas offense saw shells filled with the deadly 
stuff and projected from guns and mortars far back of the front 
line of trenches, making it necessary for all as far back as the 
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artillery positions to be protected by gas masks. 

The mad race between the offensive and defensive in the use 
of noxious gases has kept up incessantly, and there is no indi- 
cation of there being an end to it. The frequent and effective 
use made of deadly gases by the Germans in the present great 
offensive on the western front has been referred to quite fre. 
quently in the dispatches, especially the vicious mustard gas. 
This wicked concoction ts projected in shells in a liquid or semi- 
liquid state and often in the nighttime. Being practically 
colorless, it adheres to bramches, grass, or other objects until 

. the sun comes up, when it volatilizes and becomes deadly. One 
of the worst features of it is that it is delayed in its action 
and is not felt for some time afterwards. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Nor seen and recognized? 

Mr. TILSON, It is practically colorless and is not observed. 
I had a very interesting hour on last Saturday with a young 
man who was near the Ypres salient in August, 1917, about the 
time of the earliest use of this particular gas. He had been 
well trained in the use of the mask against chlorine and phos- 
gene gases, but when it came to the use ef the so-called mustard 
gas he could not tell me much about it, except that he got it. 
He could tell me only the effect it had on him, which was a very 
unfortunate one. 

Fer the best of reasons I deem it best not to attempt to dis- 
euss the matter of our own use of noxious gases. While adher- 
ing to the opinion expressed at the first Hague conference that 
no such means should be employed in warfare, nevertheless by 
the act of the enemy the adoption of such means has been forced 
upon us, and T feel sure that those immediately responsible for 
the vigorous prosecution of the war are not neglecting the duty 
of making adequate preparation in this direction. I hope that 
we may not only meet fire with fire, but that our fire may prove 
the hotter, i 

On the other hand, it is altogether proper to discuss fully 
the subject of defense against gas attacks. In my judgment, no 
part of our preparation for this war is to-day in a more satisfac- 
tory state than our gas-defense service. The last three months 
have witnessed greater strides in this direction than the pre- 
ceding nine months of the year since we entered the war. and 
those responsible for it are deserving of the highest credit. 

On May 16, 1917, the Secretary of War directed that the Sur- 
geon General should supply to the Army gas masks. The gas- 
defense service was organized as a part of the Sanitary Corps, 
and the first officer formally commissioned as major on June 26, 
1917. From this small beginning the gas-defense service has 
expanded until at the present time it is an organization of 150 
officers and n thousand enlisted men. 

On June 27. 1917, the day the Belgian commission was re- 
ceived, I brought into the House samples of some of the gas 
masks that had been used up to that time by the French and 
British and one of the type we had just made to send to France 
for Pershing’s first division. I gave the House the hest informu- 
tion then obtainable to the effect that the mask then exhibited 
was effective against any gas theretofore used. Within 10 days 
from that day 20,000 of those masks were on the ocean going 
over. Before they reached the other side a new gas had heen 
used, requiring a change of the hood fabric material as well as 
the chemicals in our mask, so that those 20,000 masks came back 
to us without having been opened. 

No one can be sure that the masks we are now making. per- 
fect as they are. effective as they are, against any known gas. no 
one can be certain, I say, that they will not be obsolete before 
midsummer. All we can say is that they are the best that can 
be produced now and that they serve the present purpose well. 
All we can do and the best that can be done is to see that our 
boys over there“ are well supplied with them, and this is now 
being done in a most satisfactory way. 

It is well known to you all that the diffusion of gas by means 
of shells has become so general and so far behind the front lines 
that it is necessary for the horses to wear masks, 

Mr. McKENZIE, Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield for 
a question? 

Mr. TILSON. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Can the gentleman give the committee any 
information as to the number of horses that have lost their lives 
on aceount of gas? Is there any available information on that 
subject? 

Mr. TILSON. I have no absolute data on that subject, ex- 
cept to state to the gentleman that the number is considerable 
It was considered by Gen. Pershing of sufficient importance to 
warrant him in asking for masks for the horses, not only on 


account of the loss of the horses themselves, but on account of |. 


the disarrangement of the transportation and the blocking of the 
roads in case a gas shell should drop near and a horse should 
fall down from the effects of it. 


The French use dogs ulso for war purposes, such as carrying 
messages, and have made masks for their dogs. We hnve not 
vet started the manufacture of deg masks. Pigeons also are 
used for carrying messages, and I am told that gus masks have 
been made for them. 

We now have in operation two large factories for the manu- 
facture of masks for men, and one complete plant for makire 
horse masks. The rapidity with which these plants and the. 
organizations to run them have been built up i little less than 
marvelous. Recently I went through one of the plants where 
men's masks are being made, examined carefully all the various 
operations, including the numerous inspections made after al- 
most every distinct operation, and came away more than de- 
lighted with what I had seen. The completeness and thorough- 
nee of the organization running this plant was especially pleas- 
ng. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TILSON, I will yield for a question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman know anything about a 
million or more masks that were made and rejected by Gen. 
Pershing—that had to be thrown in the wastebasket, so to 
speak—and that the people in charge came here and asked for 
appropriations to make more masks, without submitting the 
specifications to Gen. Pershing? 

Mr. TILSON. I think the gentleman is referring to the very 
thing that I adverted to a moment ago. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am asking if the gentleman knows whether 
any such thing as that happened? 

Mr. TILSON. Not on the scale that the gentleman has indi- 
cated. The fact is that we made a considerable number of 
masks, the best we knew how to make up to that time, the 
best that Gen. Pershing or anybody else on the other side had 
Indicated to us that we should make. We paid for them, and 
I guess they were expensive enough, and then we sent a part 
of them over. When they arrived they could not be used, and 
they were sent back. Those that were here had either to be 
changed so as to conform to the new requirements or else to be 
thrown away. That is the fact. 

Mr. MADDEN. What happened? Were they thrown awny? 

Mr. TILSON. There was considerable salvage. as I under- 
stand, especially in the knapsack, which is practically the same 
as that now used. Doubtless the greater part of the entire 
mask was utilized. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman answer one more ques- 
tion? Did the parties having charge of the manufacture of the 
gas masks in the War Department submit the new masks io | 
Gen. Pershing for his approval before they spent the money 
in making them? 

Mr. TILSON. I can not tell the gentieman as to that. I know 
there has been some delay. There was plenty of time to go 
back and forth across the ocean a time or two, because this 
mustard gas was first used about the first of August of last year, 
and the preparation for the manufacture of our masks. on a 
large scale was begun about the middle of January, 1918. lc 
has proceeded since that time very rapidly. 

Mr. MADDEN. If they have all been thrown away, what docs 
the rapidity amount to? 

Mr. TILSON. I can not tell the gentleman in actual figures, 
hut I have no reason to believe that any great mistake hns been 
made in this matter, beyond the natural mistake of making 
at first masks which were inadequate to protect aguinst the 
newly discovered mustard gas. 

Mr. MADDEN. The making of a million or two and throwing 
them away seems to have been a rather serious mistake. ` 

Mr. TILSON, I am sure the gentleman is net accurate as to 
the number. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Connecticut said 20,000. 
There is a gond deal of difference between 20.000 and a million. 

Mr. TILSON. I said 20.000 were sent over. But I prefer 
not to digress into a discussion of what is comparatively au 
Insignificant matter when considered in connection with saving 
of the lives of our soldiers. 

Mr. GORDON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I decline to yield further. 

Mr. GORDON. I think the gentleman ought to make plain his 
answer to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. 

Mr. TILSON. I am unable to answer the figures given by the 
gentleman from Tilinois by giving the exact number of the old 
type of mask that was manufactured. but I feel confident that 
the number stated by him is altogether too large. Otherwise, 
I think my answer is plain. 

Just a few words as to how the organization of the plant 
visited was brought together will serve as typical of all. A very 
able business executive was found. and two éther men of large 
business affairs, who were thoroughly skilled in two lines of 
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business most nearly analogous to the work required in making 
gas masks, Of course, no one could be found who was ex- 
perienced in making gas masks, for chere were no such. You 
might not be able to guess the two lines of industry chosen as the 
most nearly analogous, but the gas-defense service guessed 
right the very first time. 

One of the two men drafted for this most important work was 
a large manufacturer of corsets, thoroughly skilled in the use 
of the sewing machine, with all its accessories and possibilities. 
His resourcefulness as an office manager and planner soon 
demonstrated the wisdom of his selection. The other was a 
packer from Chicago who knows more about tin cans and how to 
handle them expeditiously and economically than any other 
man I ever saw. You see there is a tin canister containing 
the chemicals in each mask, and an extra one for each mask is 
provided. 

Under these men are a number of able organization assistants, 
selected in many cases from among the business lieutenants of 
one of the three. The employees are carefully selected, those 
having immediate members of their families in the war being 
given preference. 3 

Some of the signs displayed throughout the plant were inter- 
esting and impressive. They were for the most part superim- 
posed upon appropriate liberty-loan posters, usually pictures of 
soldiers, and calculated to impress upon the workers the im- 
portance of dispatch and care in making the masks. One sign 
read, “ Your loved one may not return unless he has a mask.” 
Another read. The mask you make may save his life.” 

The inspection throughout the many different operations im- 
pressed me as most thorough. I shall refer to only two specific 
instances. The first is of the rubber making the face piece. 
In a sheet about 30 inches wide on a roll, it is run between two 
steel rollers charged with high-voltage electricity. If there be 
the most minute pin prick the electric charge arcs through it, 
making it quite obvious to the eye of the inspector. The other 
is the final inspection, made by carefully selected enlisted men 
in a room which other persons are not permitted to enter. The 
masks are then placed in sealed packages and packed in heavy 
wooden boxes, ready for shipment to the battle front. 

I have here a well-arranged exhibit, showing every part and 
operation in the manufacture of the mask. I shall not attempt 
to describe in detail the various parts which go into it, but you 
will readily see that it is no simple matter to make one of them. 

There are 12 different types of masks here in my collec- 
tion—10 for man and 2 for beast. I shall take them up one 
at a time. 

First, let me show you the one now being turned out in large 
quantities for our troops. My friend, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Francis], has volunteered to be the victim. He will 
put it on so that you may see it at close range as it is used in 
and nenr the front-line trenches. [Mr. Francrs puts on the 
mask.] It is known as the box respirator type, and is 
almost identical in outward design with the one shown here 
by me last June. It differs in the hood material and in the 
chemical used. The hood is now made of a rubber fabric 
that the gas can not penetrate. The eyes are of glass in- 
stead of celluloid, but the glass is made in layers, with celu- 
loid between, so that it will crack but not shatter. The nose 
pincers ore here to prevent breathing through the nose. The 
rubber mouthpiece goes in the mouth between the lips and the 
teeth. The breath comes out through this one-way. flutter valve. 
This flexible tube extends from the opening connecting with 
the mouthpiece to the canister here in this knapsack affair. 
containing the neutralizing chemicals. The gas-charged air 
enters through the bottom of the canister, where it is filtered 
and purified, and reaches the mouth through this tube. After 
aerating the lungs it passes out through this flutter valve. 

This is the way soldiers are equipped in order to fight or live 
at all when they are under gas. It is said that with their masks 
on the soldiers can live for at least 10 hours. I should like to 
ask the gentleman from New York how long he would like to 
live in it. 

Mr. FRANCOIS. About 10 minutes. 

Mr. TILSON. It is in fact very uncomfortable to wear. 
When shells containing gas fall unexpectedly, as they often 
do, it is necessary to put on the mask very quickly. The soldier 
is trained to do it very expeditiously. Three soldiers, brave and 
true, now in the south gallery, will show just how it is done. 
They are Sergts. Day, Kirkham, and Emmcns, of the gas- 
defense service “Squad, attention.” [The soldiers stood at 
attention.] The knapsack is now at the slung position in which 
it is carried from the time soldiers come within 10 or 12 miles 
of the front. Even at this distance gas shells may fall. In that 
case the command is given, “ Gas.” 


At the command of Mr. Trrson the soldiers in the gallery put 
on their masks. 

Applause. 

Mr. TILSON. There being gas in the neighborhood to cause 
the alarm they would undoubtedly get some gas inside the mask, 
so it is necessary for them to empty the mask. Before I give that 
command I should, however, give another command, as it is very 
uncomfortable to carry the mask in that position. I shall now 
give the command, “Complete the adjustment.” That is in 
order to make it more comfortable. Otherwise they must carry 
the weight of the mask from the mouthpiece in the mouth be- 
tween the teeth and the lips, and it is a very heavy pull on the 
mouth unless the knapsack is strung up. Having completed 
the adjustment, the position which the men are now in is what 
is known as the “alert” position. I omitted giving one com- 
mand, “ Take off masks.” [Soldiers removed masks.] 

When they come within a distance of 2 miles of the front 
line they must carry their masks all the time in the alert 
position, which these men are now doing, the flaps of ihe knap- 
sack open, so that they can get at the mask easily. Being 
already at the alert position, which they always take within 2 
miles of the front line, from this position they are supposed 
to put on the masks in less time than before. They are sup- 
posed to do it in six seconds, and gentlemen can take the time if 
they wish. I shall now give the usual commands: “Gas.” 
[The soldiers quickly put on masks. Applause.] Empty 
masks.” [The soldiers execute the command.] The gas soon 
dims the eyepiece and it must be cleaned. “Clean right eye- 
piece.” “Clean left eyepiece.” [The soldiers execute the com- 
mands as given.] No more gas shells having fallen, the com- 
mander comes to the conclusion there is no more gas, but he 
wishes to be sure of it, so by having them slightly release the 
nose clamps and raise the hood a little they can ascertain 
whether there is any gas still in the neighborhood. I shall 
give the command and the squad will illustrate it: “Test for 
gas.” [The soldiers execute the command.] Having now as- 
certained that there is no more gas in the neighborhood, I shall 
give the last command: Take off masks.” [The soldiers re- 
move masks. Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. How can the commanding offi- 
cer give the order that the gentleman has just given with these 
masks on? 

Mr. TILSON. He can do it. It is a very mumbling sort of 
order, but it enn be understood by seeing what the commander 
himself is doing about this time. Then they also have sig- 
nals, and along the line they have regular automobile horns. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr, MILLER of Washington. We have all heard of the form 
of gas that blisters not only the face but the body. What pro- 
tection, if any, has been taken against that? 

Mr. TILSON. They are making a sort of sou'wester suit- 
that incloses the soldier all over, from head to foot, with straps 
under the boots, with a hood that goes over the head—in fact. a 
complete suit. It seems to me it would be very uncomfortable 
in hot weather. Certain men who have to handle the guns or 
anything where that substance is will have to wear that suit. 
It seems to me that soon there will be so many things necessary 
to be carried in order to protect a man’s life that they are going 
to finally reach an impasse. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. And we are manufacturing 

those? 
Mr. TILSON. A limited number of the oil suits, but we are 
manufacturing the masks in great numbers. It is the belief 
that we shall be able to manufacture without difficulty all that 
we need for ourselves and all that our allies may need. 

Mr. GARNER. That is, the gas masks? 

Mr. TILSON. The gas masks. 

Mr, GARNER. The gentleman says they are manufacturing 
the improvement of the mouthpiece, the second one to which he 
pointed? i 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And they are experimenting with the other? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; the hard rubber. 

Mr. GARNER. And if they fùil to manufacture the second 
in order to get the third, we would criticize. If they failed to 
get the third and throw the others away, we would still criti- 
cize. 

Mr. TILSON. I shall not criticize if they go on making the 
second till the third is ready to make. If the third is better, I 
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shall not criticize if they throw away a few of the second when 
they get the third. 

Mr. GARNER. I just want to mention that to show what an 
awful fix they are in. 

Mr. TILSON. As I said on another occasion, in accordance 
with the scriptures, we ought “to prove all things,” and im- 
prove everything we can, but we should not neglect to “ hold 
fast that which is good,” and which we have tried and know 
to be good. I think that has been one of our difficulties. We 
have been trying to get the absolutely ideal, and meanwhile 
we have not gotten anything at all, always looking forward to 
the time when we could have the very best. 

Mr. GARNER. Then, the gentleman is not inclined to criti- 
cize if they go on and manufacture something they have, but 
afterward throw it away? 

Mr. TILSON. To a reasonable degree; no. I do not think 
anybody ts subject to that criticism. They would be subject 
to criticism if they did not take every precaution to have 
enough masks and to be sure they did have enough masks to 
protect all of the men they are going to send within the danger 
zone. 

The gas is heavier than air, so it goes down into the dug- 
out or trench. It is so heavy that it stays there on the bot- 
tom, so they have invented this tool which I show you to take 
up the gas. It takes quite a little knack to use it. The idea 
is to bring the tool up flat, so as to bring the gas up with it. 

I wish to spend the rest of the time allotted to me in a 
description of these masks. This one which I show you now 
Is a French mask, the same as I presented to you almost a 
year ago, except that the face piece has better material in it, to 
keep out the new gas, and it has been impregnated with the 
new kind of chemicals, to take care of the new gas. I am 
informed that the French are also making some of the box- 
respirator type. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I would ask the gentleman one 
question. Do our people understand the component elements 
of the“ mustard ” gas? 

Mr. TILSON. I could not inform the gentleman as to that. 
I suppose they are studying it. Perhaps the gentleman from 
Illinois, Dr. Foster, could tell the gentleman. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think so. They have analyzed it here. 

Mr. HARDY Ishall not ask whether they use it against the 
enemy, but I hope they do. 

Mr. TILSON. Here is the Italian mask, which is much like 
the French mask, except that they carry it in a tin box. Upon 
it in large letters in Italian is a warning to the effect that he 
who leaves off this mask dies, and that he should always keep 
it with him. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I will. 

Mr: SNYDER. Will the gentleman tell us what mask our men 
are now using? ; 

Mr. TILSON. Our men are now using the middle one on the 
board, the same one the gentleman from New York wore. It is 
the middle one on the board here [pointing]. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is of our own manufacture? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, yes. : 

Mr. SNYDER. And they are not using masks other than our 
own manufacture? 

Mr. TILSON. Well, I can not tel) the gentleman, but I know 
that January last marked the beginning of a large manufacture 
of these masks. 

Mr. SNYDER. But just previous to that they were using 
masks made also by France? 

Mr. TILSON. I am not quite sure as to that, but I think we 
had some from Great Britain. 

Mr. SNYDER. They are as well fixed for masks as any of 
the other armies at this time? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. So they are not without proper protection as 
far as masks are concerned? 

Mr. TILSON Probably what the gentleman has in mind is 
that they were not masks of our manufacture. 

Mr. SNYDER. What I had in mind was to be sure our men 
did have protection of, masks, notwithstanding the fact they 
did not have those of our manufacture. 

Mr. LOBECK. Is the mask the soldiers in the gallery used 
the one our soldiers are using now? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. The mask the soldiers used in the gal- 
lery. is the same one I have in my collection. It is the one the 
gentleman from New York put on. The third one on the board 
has only a very slight improvement, making it fit the head bet- 
ter, but it is really the same thing. 

Mr. HARDY. Was the masks used by the soldiers made 
in America? 5 


Mr. TILSON. Oh, yes; they were made in America, 

Unfortunately for the rest and comfort of the soldiers, the 
gas shells are about as apt to fall in the night as in the day, so 
that it often becomes necessary for men to sleep in their masks, 
if they sleep at all. I believe the gentleman from New York 
will testify that it would be very difficult for anyone to sleep 
in that mask. In fact, no one could sleep with those clasps on 
his nose; therefore this mask [indicating] has been devised for 
that purpose. You will note the air ducts leading to the eyes 
and the breathing arrangement here, This is known as the 
Tissot mask. It is made out of very soft, pliable rubber, and 
has ventilation to the eyes so that the eyepiece will not dim 
and the breathing arrangement here so that nothing has to go 
into the mouth. It is so soft that a man, if he Is sufficiently 
exhausted, can lie down and sleep in it. 

This one is known as the P. H. helmet, which the British were 
using as a secondary mask and which I showed here last June. 
It is not considered now as proof against gas for a very long 
time and is rapidly going out of use. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What does the enemy use? 

Mr. TILSON. I am going to show that in a moment. Here 
is something which will throw a little light on an international 
matter of considerable interest in this country. We all won- 
dered why the Russians completely broke down. I have won- 
dered if it were not, when they discovered that they had to 
wear such things as this [illustrating] in order to live at all, 
that the Bolsheviki decided they had better quit. This is a 
Russian mask. , 

Here is a mask taken from a captured German a very short 
time ago. The receptacle which contains the chemicals is very 
much smaller than. ours and lasts a shorter time. Therefore 
each man has to carry an extra one of these lamp-body affairs 
with him. You will note that the face piece is made of leather 
instead of rubber. The German mask that I saw last year 
had rubber of a rather poor quality, but the masks they have 
been taking from the Germans recently have no rubber at all. 
They use leather for the face of the mask. The elastic bands 
that hold the mask to the face and make it conform to the 
shape of the head instead of being rubber are made of wire 
spring sewed up in cloth. That would indicate that there is a 
shortage of rubber in Germany. I am glad to see a shortage 
of something over there. [Applause.] 

As I told you a few moments ago, horses also must have 
masks, and we have one complete factory in this cotntry now 
turning out horse masks. I have one here, fully impregnated, 
that will protect a horse. It is the one now on this horse’s 
head. Unless you were close to detect the odor you would not 
realize a great difference between the mask we are now making 
for our horses and the British horse mask. Here is the British 
mask. It is sewed instead of riveted. It must be entirely im- 
pregnated, including the elastic band, which soon puts the elastic 
band out of business, Our mask is riveted, so that this part 
which goes around the bridle is not impregnated, neither is the 
elastic band, which I think is an improvement. You will notice 
that the upper part of the horse’s nose is all that is necessary 
to be covered. j 

A MEMBER. What about the eyes? 

Mr. TILSON. You have often heard of a horse laugh, but 
never of a horse cry. The eyes of a normal horse do not 
lachrymate. A horse has the good sense to breathe through his 
nose. There is no necessity of putting a mask over his mouth, 
which materially simplifies the problem. 

The captain in charge of this particular work is as prond of 
it as a pair of newlyweds of their first baby ; and well he may be, 
for it is a necessary as well as humane work, being done most 
efficiently and in the finest possible spirit. 

Mr. FESS. Would the gentleman care to say anything about 
what we are doing offensively, as to the character of the gas? 

Mr. TILSON. As I said earlier in my remarks, I thought we 
had better not discuss that at all, because even the dropping of 
a hint might be of advantage to the enemy if communicated to 
him. I feel that we are doing the work properly. and owing to 
the peculiar nature of the work I think we ought not to talk 
about it. [Applause.] 8 

It is a great satisfaction to be able to speak so favorably, so 
enthusiastically, of the progress being made in this highly 
important field of defensive preparation. Fortunately, the gas 
mask is not made of metal, except to a minor degree. and does 
not require the special tools, dies, jigs, and gauges necessary to 
make arms, ammunitions, and airplanes. This fact detracts in 
no way from the credit due to those who have had this work 
in charge. In my judgment, the gas-defense service is now jus- 
tifying its name. [Applause.] > 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I yield fiye min- 
utes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, HUDDLESTON]. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, the wolf still yelps at 
my heels. Two years ago, using the fable of the Wolf and the 
Lamb as an illustration, I spoke of the real cause of the oppo- 
sition to me. As I then said, I am the Representative of the 
whole people of my district, but I wear the collar of none; I 
refuse to submit to the dictation of selfish interests or to be the 
tool of big business; I am too much interested in the cause of 
labor and the oppressed, tog much the friend of the common 
man, to be acceptable to those in my district who consider them- 
selves as belonging to a superior class. In the words of Mira- 
beau, “In all countries, in all times, the aristocracies have 
implacably pursued every friend of the people.” The shoddy 
American aristocracy of riches is the most vindictive of them all. 

Two years ago the people of my distriet passed judgment upon 
me in an election in which I was opposed by twe popular men, 
with the result that I received 76 per cent of the total vote, 
while my opponents together received 24 per cent. I carried 
every voting box in Jefferson County. 

Confronted with this evidence of the people's approval, the 
wolves slunk away temporarily, but soon returned to snarl at 
my heels. They have hounded me persistently sinze my first 
election. They have criticized me; they have nagged me; I 
could do nothing to please them. They have sought to distract 


my attention from my duties. I have had to stop from time to | 


time to kick them away. Now. confronted with the prospect 
that I will again be reelected, they gnash their fangs in despera- 
tion and would tear me limb from limb. They fear that it is 
now or never; that I will soon become so well entrenehed that 
it will be hopeless to drag me down. They are making a last 
desperate effort, sparing no pains nor trouble, regarding neither 
honor nor truth in their attacks. 

I proved that I did not muddy their water and that neither 
I nor my brother insulted them, and now they say that I am not 
areal lamb. These wolves in sheep’s clothing with lamb's wool 
in their teeth—they claim that I am not a real lamb, and that 
therefore they should devour me. 

They say that I am not good enough American for them—not 
a patriot. The News and Age-Herald say that I am not patriot 
enough for them and the mammon worshippers for whom they 
speak—not good enough for Editor Glass and Editor Barrett, 
twin pickles, one in conceit and alcohol, the other in his own 
venom—Glass and Barrett, neither of whom ever had a patriotic 
thought or ever did a patriotic deed—Glass and Barrett, who 
hate each: other with all the bitterness of their small souls, who 
feel for each other merited and measureless contempt. Heaven 
help me if I be not good enough for such as they! 

And little “Me, Too,” the Ledger, peeps out of its hole to 
squeak at me. The weakest of the lot—but I pause, “ Brave 
spirits war not with the dead.” 


PAYING FOR THE WAR. 


Next to soldiers, money is the most needed thing to win the 
war. Lloyd-George said that the war will be won with silver 
bullets, and this is nearly true. Our brave soldiers will die 
in France in vain if by unwise financiering we bankrupt our 
country and become unable to supply them with munitions of 
war. Every true patriot is concerned in seeing that proper 
financial measures for the support of the war are adopted. The 
Congressman who does not interest himself in this question is 
lacking in a proper sense of responsibility. 

The question of financing the war was one of the first to which 
President Wilson gave consideration. In his war message of 
April 2, 1917, after advising a declaration of war against Ger- 
many he proceeded to discuss what the war would involve. He 
said: 


ean equitably be sustained 

. — by eee taxation. I say sustained 
peu 45 taxation because it seems to me that it 

FC 

tirely on money borrowed. s3 ia ger . — L most 

protect our peer ple so far as inst the heed Ae cape 

and evils which would be likely. to O Arie O out of the inflation which ale 

be produced by vast loans. 

President Wilson warned Congress against the inflation 
which would be produced by vast loans.“ He held that the 
financial burden of the war should be sustained so far as equita- 
Sigs “by the present generation, by well-conceived taxation.” 

approved the President’s reasoning. Though not always 
willing to go blindly where he points, I respect his master intel- 
lect. And as the financial view which ke expressed agreed 
with my own I was glad to support his plan for financing the 
war. The war-revenue bill presented by Secretary McAdoo was 
framed on the plan to pay half of the war cost by bonds and half 


However, the cost of the war began to run higher than had 
been calculated. An additional bond issue was authorized by 
Congress last fall, and recently the third liberty loan was au- 
thorized. This brings the total bond issues up to the stupendous: 
sum of $14,000,000,000, or 8140 for every man, woman, and child 
in the United States. But notwithstanding the repeated bond 
issues and the many billions increase of the pubiic debt no in- 
crease in taxes on profits has been made. Congress did not 
adhere to the President’s plan of paying half the war cost from 
bonds and half trom taxation. Whether the President changed 
his mind I do not know. I do not think that he did change. I 
rather think that the big business and financial interests who 
are making millions out of the war and who would have been 
compelled to pay the increased taxes are so powerful that Con- 
gress has been unable to carry out the President's plan. 

Our present rate of taxation on war profits is much lower than 
the British rate. On concerns earning as much as $500,000.000 
our rate is roughly 32 per cent, the British rate is 25 per cent 
on profits up to the three prewar-year average, and 80 per cent 
upon war profits. Under our rates we will collect for 1917 
$3,500,000,000, which is less than one-fourth of our expenditures. 


| Had we adopted the British rate our collections for the same 


period would have been from 582.500, 000,000 to $3,000,000,000 more, 
or u total of not less than $5,000,000,000. For instance. the United 
States Steel Corporation will pay for 1917 taxes $233,000,000. 
Had that corporation been located in Great Britain it would pay 
on the same earnings $387,000,000, so that the Steel Corpora- 
tion by paying the American rate instead of the British rate 
saves $154,000,000, and is able to pay its stockholders 49 cents 
on the dollar for 1917 alone. 

I have viewed the repeated bond issues with great apprehen- 
sion. I see the evils which the President predicted transpiring 
before my own eyes. Prices of all commodities have increased 
21 per cent since we entered the war. This is the direct result 
of repeated bond issues. A great inflation of circulation has 
resulted, gold money has disappeared. The American dollar is 
new below par in foreign countries. Mr. McAdoo advises that 
we melt our silver money into bars as the silver in the dollar is 
worth more than 100 cents. The country’s financial situation 
is rapidly growing worse. 

Recently in voting for the third liberty loan I felt it my duty. 
to call attention to the situation and to urge that taxes be laid 
upon the war profiteers. I supported the President’s position as 
given in his war message. I was met by the assertion that 
greater taxes would cripple business, that business could not 
afford to pay more than was now being paid. I subsequently 
answered this by calling attention to the enormous profits that 
are being made by the great industrial concerns. I took up 
particularly the case of the Steel Corporation and showed that 
by its own admission it had made for 1917, after paying all taxes 
and charges of every kind, 49 cents on every dollar of the par 
value of its common stock; and pointed out that if the true facts 
were known it had earred perhaps 100 per cent on its common 
stock. 

My exposure of the profiteering of the Steel Trust was in 
good faith. Perhaps I forgot for the moment that it controlled 
the press and powerful political influences in my district; per- 
haps I forgot or maybe I had courage enough to tell the truth 
in behalf of the public welfare, even though it meant my own 
ruin. 

However that may be, I make no apology to the Steel Trust 
or to its hirelings, its editors, its sycophants, its parasites, its 
bootlickers, or its deluded friends, who can see no wrong in 
anything it may do. I did my duty as I saw it, and whether I 
shall sink or swim, it was a patriotic action and will redound 
to the Nation’s welfare. 

PATRIOTS AND PROFITEERS. 


But it seems that I laid my hand upon the “Ark of the Cove- 
nant”; that is, the only ark of the covenant that a certain ele- 
ment in my district care about. I raised my hand against their 
idol, and I must be punished. There was scurrying to and fro, 
mines were laid, plans formed, and a plot concoeted for my quick 
undoing, 

My speech was made on April 6. On April 9 a notable gather- 
ing was held in the Tutwiler Hotel in Birmingham—that splen- 
did hostelry, the center of extravagance and display of the 
swagger and fashion in my city. But this occasion was a worthy 
one. The object of the meeting was to promote the sale of 
liberty bonds. Numerous wealthy business men had gathered 
around the well-loaded board. It was a congenial and pros- 
perous company, and soon speeches were declured in order. 
The occasion was a patriotic one, in which men’s nobler and self- 


by taxation. This bill had the President’s approval, passed | sacrificing instincts were to be appealed to. But always there 
are those who are willing to pervert a patriotic occasion to base 


with my support, and is the law now in effect. 
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political ends. The Tutwiler luncheon was no exception. There 
were those present who were willing to endanger the bond can- 
paign in order to do me an injury. When patriotic fervor had 
` reached its height up rose the pastor of a fashionable Episcopal 
Church in my city and proceeded to climb the ladder of eloquent 
praise for America and denunciation of her foes. Evidently this 
gentleman of the cloth classed me as one of the latter, for he 
said: 


We ought to conscript every man who Is capable of working in the 


Industrial plants or in the offices, at the lathe in the munition plants, 
or in the factory, or at the typewriter—every man in his place, taking 
everyone that js needed to win this war; and while we are at it we 
might conscript a 5 who is in sympathy with the sentiment 
in this community and whe will represent this people and that great 
sentiment in Congress. 

And having paid me this tribute, he proceeded to demolish the 
Germans by saying: 

America was buffeted on one cheek by German aud she turned the 
other one. She was buffeted on that one, and then all scriptural law 
was fulfilled. And now, by God we are going to lick Germany. 

The quotations are taken from the News's report of the speech. 
Still, I presume they are correct. 

Evidently there were a number of conscriptionists at the 
meeting, for the News says that the pastor’s reference to con- 
scription, including the conscription of a Congressman, was 
cheered mightily. And so we have the key to the sentiments 
of the speaker and his cheerers and the platform of the candi- 
date for Congress whom they will conscript. Conscription not 
only for the Army but for industry—dragging men from their 
homes to serve in the ranks and also to toil in the factories and 
on the farm. Conscription of men and women, too, not only for 
war service but for the service of the great profit-making cor- 
porations, so that millionaires may be multiplied and our Na- 
tion’s resources monopolized. Conscription not only for times 
of war but to maintain vast standing armies even after peace 
has come, for that is what the Birmingham papers preach and 
the speaker and his cheerers want. They would not allow the 
humble workers of America to put aside the yoke of military 
service with the coming of peace, but would keep them trained 
for future wars and future opportunities for profiteering and 
plundering. 

These conscriptionists believe in conscripting our boys for 
soldiers and men and women to toil in the factories and on the 
farm, but always they have in mind the conscription of the hum- 
ble and the poor. They do not favor conscription for them- 
selves. If it should be proposed to conscript one of them to fol- 
low a plow or roll a wheelbarrow or beat hot iron—to take him 
away from his luxurious home and to put him to doing some 
useful work for the country—he would resent it to the death. 
These conscriptionists believe in conscription of human beings, 
but not of dollars. They consider that they are making a 
sacrifice equal to that of che soldiers who do the fighting when 
they lend money to the Government at a good rate of interest 
in nontaxable bonds. If it should be proposed to conscript 
money and big industrial plants to carry on the war they would 
howl that the pillars of civilization were being pulled down. 
Human beings may be conscripted, they say, but property is 
sacred. 

But the speaker went too far. There at least is no need to 
conscript a candidate for Congress to oppose me. Dozens of 
ambitious men want my job, dozens of them have had their 
lightning rods up for months, but they have been afraid. If 
only the small but powerful influences which were at work at 
the Tutwiler will give the word these would-be candidates will 
spring to the task. It is an intolerable evil of political conscrip- 
tion that the selection is made by the elect few, and the candi- 
date when chosen knows well the source of the honor. The 
favored one will be the candidate not of the people but of his 
conscriptors. He will not stand on his own merit, but upon the 
support and money of the few who select him. The “ hand- 
picked one,” if he should succeed me, will be the Representative 
not of the people as a whole but of a few big corporations and 
their puppets. Oh, unhappy the day when the people of my 
district are thus mistreated, and when their Congressman is 
merely the tool of the selfish and avaricious. 


THE PLOT THICKENS, 


It is obvious that the attack on me was prearranged. Taking 
it as a text, the News followed with a column of coarse edi- 
torial abuse and dishonest criticism. Then the Age-Herald took 
the matter up with a report which deliberately misrepresented 
my speech exposing the Steel Trust, and at the next liberty 
loan luncheon a cut-and-dried resolution was sprung, condemn- 
ing my speech and charging that I did not faithfully represent 
my constituents in my position, And on Sunday morning the 


Age-Herald cartooned me on its front page as a Bolshevik, and 
the News reiterated its false criticisms. i ; 

The whole “ flare-up” was obviously a conspiracy. Birming- 
ham had been worked to a fever heat of patriotism in the sale 
of liberty bonds and was responding nobly to the call, but these 
narrow and venomous partisans had no respect for that. They 
would ruin the sale of the bonds if thereby they could injure 
me. I attacked their god—the Steel Trust. I questioned the 
good faith of the great war contractors. I criticized the 
profiteers and money worshipers. I said that no man has the 
right to come out of this war richer than he went into it. I 
sought to make the people who are making money out of this 
war devote their profits to paying for it. I tried to protect com- 
ing generations and babes yet for a hundred years unborn. 
Therefore I am unpatriotic, I must be politically sandbagged. 
The resolution condemning my speech was passed by men few 
or none of whom had read it. 

MY RECORD. 

The Birmingham papers from the very first have sought to 
discredit me. They have misrepresented and criticized when- 
ever that course was possible. They have belittled and ridiculed 
whenever they could, and for the rest have ignored me alto- 
gether. During the trying times of last spring and. summer 
they nagged and hectored me in nearly every issue. Whatever 
I did they criticized as wrong. They commanded me with 
threats what to do and scolded and misrepresented what I did. 
The pitiable Ledger, after remaining on the fence for weeks on 
conscription, came out just before the vote was taken with a 
bluster as to what would happen to me if I did not vote for it, and 
later ridiculed my speech against it and called it a “tirade.” I 
sent out the speech to show my constituents the reasons for my 
vote, and now the Ledger and the News quarrel with me for 
sending out the speech. Had I had these papers’ principles I 
would have waited to see which way the crowd went and then 
been the loudest shouter of them all. 

The News and Age-Herald have steadily misrepresented me. 
Of the two perhaps the News has been the least despicable, for 
its editor has done his own lying, while the Age-Herald has set 
its hired slanderers to sandbag me. These papers have tried 
to create an atmosphere of disloyalty about me, They have reit- 
erated that I was opposing the administration and had set my- 
self up in antagonism to the President. There are honest people 
among my constituents who have been misled into actually be- 
lieving such things. The assassin of political reputation is as 
despicable as the slanderer of private character. 

The real fact is that in all respects necessary to stand the 
acid test of loyalty as described by the President in his recent 
letter on the Wisconsin situation, I have proven 100 per cent 
pure. Of the dozens of measures relating to the war, either 
directly or indirectly, in only three have I voted against what 
was reported as the judgment of officers of the administration. 
Those three are the conscription bill, the espionage bill, and the 
explosives bill. I challenge my critics to show to the contrary. 
I have been willing to vote for every soldier, every ship, and 
ever dollar needed to carry on the war. 

I will be frank. I have voted for the measures proposed, not 
because some officer of the administration advised it but because 
they met the approval of my judgment. I have not been a 
rubber-stamp Congressman, but have tried to weigh patriotically 
every measure presented and to vote for the best interest of my 
country. It is I who am Congressman. It is I who took the 
oath of office. It is I who must face my conscience and my 
Maker. And always I have felt that I must make the final 
decision for myself. For this frame of mind I offer no man an 
apology. 

The Age-Herald libels me in a cartoon as a “ Bolshevik.” 
Poor dolt. He does not see that it is he and those for whom he 
speaks and the propaganda that he carries on that makes the 
Industrial Workers of the World possible. I am standing for 
old-fashioned Americanism, for the America of our fathers, and 
for American liberties, for freedom of speech, of conscience, and 
for real democracy. He would have all the vast wealth of this 
great young Republic collected into the coffers of a superior 
class and used by them with a free hand to oppress the great 
masses. He and his kind are driving for the same conditions in 
America that produced the Bolsheviki in Russia—he the bour- 
geois—while I would stay the rapacity of exploitation and strive 
toward conditions where there would be few millionaires and 
no anarchists, but reasonable plenty for all. 

‘I pass by the coarse abuse of the News so far as it relates to 
my personal qualities. Such piffling and contemptible criticism 
is not to be dignified by notice. Glass criticizes me for having 
obtained the discharge from service of a number of soldiers. In 
every case the soldiers were boys of 16 and 17 or were physi- 
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cally unfit for serviee. The military laws required that they be 
discharged. As the servant of my constituents I merely pre- 
sented the facts to the authorities. No favoritism was shown 
nor political pull exerted. These boys were unfit for service ; 
they should never have been recruited. Glass’s criticism is as 
disbonest as it is petty. 

Glass says I am a Socialist. This' Is false, and he knew it 
was false when he wrote it. He says that consciously or un- 
consciously I have cooperated with German propagandism, 
There is only one answer appropriate to be made to such a state- 
ment. He lied. Lied deliberately and maliciously, not in heat, 
but cold-bloodedly and basely, to do me an injury. 

I realize what power the press has; how it may mold public 
opinion; how, by base innuendoes, it may destroy the proudest 
reputation; how it may create around the noblest character 
an atmosphere of hatred and disgust. I realize what a load 
I carry in the united opposition of the Birmingham dailies; how 
I am cut off from my people and can not reach them except 
through an occasional speech, which my foul-hitting critics 
would deny me the poor privilege of sending. I realize how im- 
possible is the task of my sending the truth to overtake their 
misrepresentations, But I am undismayed. I confront the plot 
against me with calm and untroubled faith that God is in heaven 
and justice will triumph. 

The fight on me is not one in which I alone am interested. 
It is a fight against me because I am the people's Representa- 
tive. It is a fight against the people and would deprive them 
of the right to choose their own spokesman. It is the fight of 
the cclfish, the insincere, the false patriot, the money worshiper, 
the parasites of big business against the toiling masses. I have 
been selected as a victim because I have dared to criticize the 
profiteers and war contractors. I have dared to stand for the 
rights of men above the interests of property. I have dared to 
have humanity as my watchword instead of greed. 

Let no man be deceived as to the issue. There is no question 
of my patriotism by any honest man who knows the facts. I 
have served my country as a private soldier in time of war, 
which not one of my critics has done. My life is an open book 
of service to my fellow man, and I appeal to that. The real 
question is whether the Steel Trust and the selfish interests and 
their hirelings shall have them a little Congressman of their own 
in the Birmingham district or will the whole people be repre- 
sented. 

The daily papers, except for the spleen of their editors, do 
not attack me because of any principles or convictions of their 
own, for they have none. They are merely the tools of those 
higher up, of the big business interests who are their masters. 

THE BIRMINGHAM DAILIES. 

How sweet it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. Hat- 
ing each other as only the jealous can, cutting each other's 
throats at every chance, feeling for each other the deepest con- 
tempt—the Birmingham dailies are united for the first time in 
opposition to me. Oh, happy I, that have enabled the rabbit, 
the monkey, and the serpent to sing in sweet harmony. 

Barrett and Glass, what a fine pair they are to teach patriotism 
and high-mindedness to a community! And now they are united 
in libeling their Congressman. Happy they must be in such a 
genial association. Lately they were caterwauling at each other, 
and Barrett published his opinion of Glass in a double column, 
from which I quote these chaste extracts: 

Frank P. Glass. the editor of the Birmingham News, whose principal 
object in life is to criticize others in the columns of his newspaper, 
who has always been the puppet of some politician, and who has always 
sought to be a political leader without achieving an iota of success, is 
out iu a long diatribe in his newspaper yesterday afternoon eritelzing 
an article over the signature of Ned Brace in Sunday’s Age- Herald. 

Again: 


This man Glass, of the Birmingham News, nas been dirty and sneak- 
ing so long that both the editor of the Age-Herald and the respectable 
public are disgusted with him. 


Again: 


The mighty Ned Brace to whom he refers was not in the Montgomery 
conference. There were some * gentlemen in that conference, 
into which that pirate of journalism, Frank P. Glass, injected himself. 
There were men in that conference who were fighting for a principle. 
Would that the editor of the Birmingham News had been doing like- 
wise, rather than possibly watching for the shekels that might be 
strewn in this State by those with an ax to grind. 

Frank Glass in his newspaper career has always had such a keen 
scent for campaign funds that it is difficult for him to distinguish the 
difference between the editor of principle and patriotism and the editor 
who merely follows the train of the dollar. 


Again referring to the way in which Glass treated the ad- 
mintstration’s conl-saving order, he said: 


Yet this man Glass, this venal editor of the Birmingham News, saw 
fit to criticize his administration vigorously when it endeavored to con- 
serve coal by closing on Mondays industries and department stores 


which advertise on Sundays. This editor was looking to the dollar in 
the advertising columns of his Sunday newspaper. When the dollar and 
patriotism were placed side by side—when the dollar and the support 
of the boys at the front were in parallel columns—he chose the dollar. 

I have not at hand what Glass said about Barrett. I remem- 
ber that he charged Barrett with having betrayed the whisky 
cause, which he had Jong championed. What each really thinks 
of the other would be unfit to print. God pity and save them 
both—if He consistently can. 

From the very first the Birmingham dailies tried to bludgeon 
me into submitting to their dictation. They want a humble, 
servile Congressman whom they can dictate to and when [ 
ignored their hectoring they split their lungs with criticism. 
The attack on me has been carefully planned for months. The 
papers suspended their criticisms last fall. They saw that the 
people were getting tired of their scolding me. I then predicted 
that they were waiting until the opening of the congressional 
campaign. The “flare-up” is merely the enemy's great spring 
offensive iong planned and carefully prepared. They are dis- 
honest in assigning my speech as the reason. It is merely a 
false excuse which they give for what they had intended to do 
had I not made the speech. I will send the speech they criti- 
cized to my constituents. I challenge any honest man after 
reading it to point out where I made any criticism of the Presi- 
dent or of any officer of the Government. To the contrary, that 
speech advocated carrying out the financial policy favored by 
the President in his war message. 

The Birmingham dailies evidently think the people are fools. 
I do not think so. To the contrary, I know that they are not 
fools and I know that the instinct for a square deal and fair 
play is strong in the hearts of my constituents. I know that 
they will resent the unprincipled attacks on me. I know that 
they will not allow my dishonest critics to intimidate them, 
The great mass of the people in my district look on me as their 
friend and champion. They will accept as an attack on them- 
selves the efforts for my political assassination. I am receiving 
dozens of letters with promises of support. The people are 
with me. 

My answer to the false criticisms of my opposition is my 
announcement for Congress. There will be no backdown on 
my part. We will put this thing up to the people and let them 
decide. I give fair warning to all if-I should be again chosen 
as Congressman from the ninth district I will continue as I 
have in the past to do my duty as He gives me light to see it. 
I will be no rubber stamp. I will wear no man’s collar. I will 
listen to advice from all and consider it carefully, but I will 
make the decision myself. I will not submit to dictation from 
any interest, no matter how rich or powerful, but prayerfully 
and humbly as a patriot should and with a just sense of respon- 
sibility in this hour of the Nation’s peril I will serve my coun- 
try and my people with the best that in me lies. 

I have no support from the daily press, no way to reach my 
constituents except through my speeches. Therefore in order 
to answer my critics I am forced to use this method. I shall 
send this address to my constituents. The papers, of course, 
will criticize, villify, and ridicule it and me, but I am willing 
to endure this for my convictions. If by making this fight 
for the people I may be of benefit to them and to my country, I 
am willing to suffer. > 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the committee 
will have to rise about 3 o'clock for a most important matter, 
and for that reason I suggest to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Cary] that the remainder of the general debate be reserved 
until after that time, so that we may go ahead with the consid- 
eration of the bill now under the five-minute rule. I might say 
that when the committee does rise at 3 o'clock an important bill 
will be considered in the House, and after that I expect to go 
back into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of District legislation. If 
the gentleman has somebody that is anxious for time just now, 
I have no serious objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I want one minute of the time, 
if the chairman has no objection. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, are we considering now the 
bill H. R. 10894? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. We are under general debate. 

Mr. WHEELER. Why does the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Cary] control the time on this side, when he is for the bill, 
and we have a minority report here against the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman was recognized 
because he is the ranking member on the committee. 

Mr. WHEELER. He is not entitled to the division of time 
over here. He is for the bill. I do not want any time myself, 
but 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. WHEELER] wants time, he can have mine. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not want any time myself. I do not 
know whether the other Members who signed this report do or 
not. ` 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. So far as I am concerned, the 
gentleman can have all the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to state that there 
was a unanimous consent conferring the control of half of the 
time on the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jomnson] and half 
or the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cary]. The Chair is 
given no alternative in the premises. 

Mr. WHEELER The chairman of the committee and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin are both for the measure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I can only say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that we are operating under the unanimous-consent 
rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Cary] desire recognition or does the gentleman from Wisconsin 
agree to accede to the request of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[ Mr. Jounson]? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Cary] might use some of his time now. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the chairman of the 
committee yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Under the present regulations, as I under- 
stand it, all officers of the Army and Navy are permitted to pur- 
chase supplies at the departments suggested in this bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is my information. 

Mr. DOWELL. This bill then is intended to cover officers 
outside of the Army and Navy? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is intended to cover Govern- 
ment employees who are not in the Army or Navy. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is there any reason, so far as the gentleman 
knows, why that will in any way assist in expediting the work 
in these departments? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I can say, in my opinion it will 
expedite the business very materially if the clerks who are 
working for the Government here in time of war can buy their 
groceries and supplies more cheaply in one place than in an- 
other. It will mean that more of them will be willing to work 
for the Government than otherwise would, I will say to the 
gentleman that we are not now discussing the bill under the 
five-minute rule. 

Mr. DOWELL. Can the gentleman suggest any reason why 
Members of Congress should be included in this list, as provided 
in section 2? -; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. There may not be any renson 
for the gentleman to be included in it, but there is for me and 
others that I know, and that is that I can buy my groceries 
333 per cent cheaper than from a grocery without charging the 
taxpayers anything, and I want to do it because I need the 
money. [Laughter.] 

Is it not correct that the gentleman is a bachelor and lives 
at a hotel? 

Mr. DOWELL. That is immaterial. The question is whether 
Members of Congress shall do what other citizens of the United 
States shall not do. They ought not to be preferred. I am 
opposed to giving them any privilege that is not extended to all 
American citizens. i 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentncuky. We will come to that a little 
later. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocrrs]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for one minute. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the Members of 
the House have been very much interested in the remarks that 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trrsox] has made this 
morning on the subject of gas and gas masks. Most of the 
Members here will probably recall his speech on the same sub- 
ject last June. I wonder if they remembered, as they heard 
the speech to-day, that the man whom the colonel used a year 
ago to exhibit the method of wearing the masks was the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Hxix rz. whom we all love and who 
is now with the colors. I wonder if Members of the House 
have reflected that perhaps at this very moment he is put- 
ting to practical use, the most practical use possible, the lessons 
which we had together here in the House a year ago. 

I rose simply to express the hope that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Herntz] in camp might read these words in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Reconp and might know that his colleagues are 
still thinking of him and are still wishing him every success. 
{Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
Cary] is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, if there is no- 
body who desires to use time under general debate I ask that 
the bill be read for amendment under the five-minute rule, and 
then if there is time we can resume the general debate. 

Mr. CARY. I have the name of one Member who wishes some 
time on this side in general debate. esi = 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Let that be deferred until later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky requests 
that the general debate be now suspended, and that the bill be 
read for amendment under the five-minute rule, the general de- 
bate to be resumed on the completion of the bill under the five- 
minute rule. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That all officers and employees of the United 
States who reside in the District of Columbia shail be permitted to pur- 
chase 8 5 from such commissary stores as may be operated by 
either the Subsistence Division of the Quartermaster partment of the 
United States Army or by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the 
United States Navy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. I wish to say that I do not offer it as a committee amend- 
inent, but one on my own initiative. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonxson of Kentucky: Strike out the 
words “ who reside in the District of Columbia in lines 3 and 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

‘The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
“noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is demunded. : 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 19, noes 14. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I think we had better have 
tellers. The amendment has not been deb ted, and it is not 
understood. I did not understand it, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to ask the gentleman from Kentucky a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent, pending his demand for tellers, to ask the gentle- 
man from Kentucky a question, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. This would make the United States pur- 
chaser for all of its employees, if this amendment were agreed 
to. everywhere, of every kind, in the United States? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It would. 

Mr, CANNON. If this is not voted down, I am willing to move 
to strike out the whole thing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quorum, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois demands 
tellers, and the gentleman from New York makes the point that 
there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.) Sixty Members are present, not a quorum. The Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Alexander Dyer James Norton 
Anthony Eagan Jonnson, S. Dak. Oliver, N. Y. 
Bacharach Estopinal ones Osborne 
Barkley Fairchild, B. L. Kahn Parker N. J. 
Beshlin Fisher Kearns Parker, N. I. 
Blackmon Flynn Kelley. Mich. Porter 
Bowers Fordney Kennedy, R. I. Powers 
Brodbeck man Kettner Price 
Burnett Fuller, Mass. Se a 1 
yrnes, Gallagher Kinkaid Rainey, II. T. 
Caldwell Gallivan reider Ramsey 
Campbell, Kans. Glynn LaGuardia Rankin 
Campbell, Pa. Goodwin, Ark. Larsen Rayburn 
Carew Gould Lesher Riordan 
Carter, Mass, Graham, Pa, Lobec Rodenberg 
Cleary Gray, A Lunn omjue 
oady Gray, MeClintie Rowe 
Cop! regg MeCormick Rowland 
Costello Griest MeCulloch ubey 
Cox Griffin McLaughlin, Pa. Rucker 
Cra Hamilton, N. T. McLemore Russell 
Curry, Cal. ropes | Magee Sabath 
Dale, N. Y. Haske Maher San La. 
Dallinger Haugen Mann Scott, lowa 
Darrow pe be Martin Scott. Pa. 
Dempsey Heintz Meeher penig 
Denison Hensley Mondell Shackleford 
Dewalt Hicks oore, Pa. Sherwood 
Dickinson ood Moores. Ind. Shouse 
Donovan Housten Morin Siegel 
Dooling Howard Mudd Slem 
Doremus he are Neely Smal 
Drukker Hutchinson Nelson Smith, Idaho 
Dupré goe Nichols, Mich, Smith, T. F. 


Snell Sumners Thompson Weaver 
Stafford Swift Tinkham Webb 
Steagall Switzer Vare Winslow 
Stelle Tague Vestal Wright 
Stephens, Nebr. Tay or. Colo. Voigt 

Strong Templeton Volstead 

Sullivan Thomas Watson, Pa. 


The committee rose; and Mr. Garner having taken the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Crisp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration H. R. 1089+, 
found itself without a quorum, whereupon he caused the roll 
to be called, when 286 Members, a quorum, answered to their 
names, and he presented the names of the absentees to be 
entered in the Journal and RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present. The 
committee will resume its session. 

Accordingly the committee resumed its session, with Mr. 
Crisp in the chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 

` mous consent to withdraw the amendment proposed by him. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the en- 
acting clause of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the enacting clause of the bill. Does the gentleman 
desire to debate his motion? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I should like to be heard on 
my motion. There is not one-thousandth part as much rea- 
son or justice in permitting the employees of the Government 
to purchase their food and other supplies from the quarter- 
master stores of the Army as there would be to permit the 
men who dig the sewers and pave the streets and do the com- 
mon labor of the United States to do that. They are the men 
who furnish the facilities, the transportation, everything that 
goes to make up the health of every community in the land, 
and they toil for not to exceed one-half the compensation that 
the Government employees receive. Why should we make the 
Government employees a preferred class? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman 
that there are 9,000 men working in the navy yard here, and 
there will be more, who will need the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. That may be true; but there are 110,000,000 
people in the United States, and they ought to be given con- 
sideration, and there ought not to be any law passed giving to 
any preferred class rights that do not go to every other class 
in the country. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I take it this bill is, of course, a war 
measure. I will ask the gentleman if he has any information 
as to whether or not the Quartermaster General of the Army 
or the Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the 
Navy has been consulted as to whether this is proper legislation 
or not? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have no information, and I doubt if any- 
body else has. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I wish to say to my colleague, for the 
information of gentlemen of the House, that no such proposi- 
tion as this has been submitted to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know all the facts in the case, but I 
do know this, that we ought to maintain the War Department 
for those who are engaged in war, and we should in no instance 
pamper the civil employees of the Government and discriminate 
against every man, woman, and child in the United States who 
happens by some unfortunate chance not to be on the Govern- 
ment pay roll. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Does not the gentleman think the Quarter- 
master’s Department and the Supply Division of the Navy De- 
partment would be unable to meet this increased demand? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have no information on that. Whether 
they are able or not, it is not right, it is not fair, it is not just, 
to the rest of the American people, and we ought not under 
any circumstances to enact such a law. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think the gentleman is entirely correct 
about that. I think the Government clerks ought to have better 
salaries, and I have voted for that. We have also appropriated 
$10,000,000 to build them houses to live in here in Washington. 
I think that is enough. This proposition is to go still further 
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and give them grub at cut rates—and Congressmen, too. This 
will, of course, increase the expenses of the Government, and I 
am opposed to any such socialistic proposition. 

Mr. ROSE. I want to ask the gentleman from Illinois if' he 
does not think that the second section of this bill is infinitely 
worse than the charge that was made that Congressmen had 
attempted to exempt themselves from taxation? 


Mr. MADDEN. I am not going to criticize what Congress did 
with respect to taxation. I do not believe any Member of Con- 
gress ever thought he was voting for a law that did not tax 
him the same as every other man in the United States was taxed. 

Mr. ROSE. They did not; and that is the point I want to 


bring out. 
Mr. MADDEN. But whatever we do here, it ought to be uni- 
versal. This law ought not to be enacted to give special favors 


iv a special class. The men and women who are on the Govern- 
ment pay roll are receiving high compensation, much higher 
than the men and women who are working in other lines of in- 
dustry throughout the United States, and I am against this 
special legislation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I suggest to the gentleman from 
Illinois that while Members of Congress did not any of them 
knowingly vote to exempt themselves from taxation, if we vote 
for this we do it with our eyes open. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course. You can not make any excuse 
at all that you did not know about it. And anyway, regardless 
of whether you vote for this or not, or whether you know about 
it or not, every man who is interested in the welfare of the Army 
of the United States, and who is anxious to promote the success- 
ful conduct of the war, and is anxious also to supply the needs 
of the men who have gone to the front would resent the enact- 
ment of any law to place the civil employees of the Government 
on a par with the soldiers. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I am opposed to that provision in section 2 which permits Mem- 
bers of Congress to avail themselves of the privilege accorded 
by this bill. I hope that the motion to strike out the enacting 
clause will not be adopted, but that when we get to section 2 we 
may strike out line 10 in so far as it relates to Members of 
Congress. 

It is all right to talk about the employees of the Government 
being a favored class. They are employees of the Government. 
They are here from all over the United States. This House has 
recently raised their salaries for the very purpose that they 
might live. The House has considered the question with regard 
to rents, so that profiteers might not take the rest of the money 
these employees earn. . 

This bill means nothing else than that the Government has these 
supplies, has the buildings, can get the extra assistance if it is 
necessary, and that these men and women who are here, who 
are as necessary as any other branch of the Government to as- 
sist in winning this war, may not be harassed, may not be 
driven from their homes, may have suflicient things to eat and 
to wear, and so that all the money you have provided for them 
may not be taken from them by the profiteer, not only in rents 
but in clothing, in groceries, and things that they live upon. 
Can there be any reason why the Government should not sup- 
ply these things, when it will not cost the Government a cent? 
They will pay enough in addition to the cost of these things to 
pay the expense of the extra help; and instead of raising sal- 
aries in the Capital of this Nation, and instead of raising more 
money, you will simply say that these men and women, these 
girls and young men from all over the United States, may be 
recognized in their own Capital, and that they may get their 
money’s worth here instead of being simply fleeced. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I can not yield now. There can be no argu- 
ment, except the one that we are treating one class different 
from the other. These are Government employees. You fur- 
nish certain men in the Navy, do you not? You furnish certain 
men in the Army this right, do you not? Can there be any rea- 
son why you should not extend it to the rest of the Government 
employees in the District of Columbia in order that you may 
give them the same recognition and consideration? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I can not yield. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman has asked the question 
himself. 

Mr. RAKER. I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Would the gentleman from California 
favor this bill if he knew that the War Department had stated 
that it was not advisable? 

Mr. RAKER. Sure I would. 

A MEMBER. Is it a war measure? 
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Mr. RAKER. No, 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Would the gentleman favor it as a war 


measure? s 

Mr. RAKER, Yes. That is simple and easy. The trouble 
is that some gentlemen only look at one side of this. The War 
Department looks at one side of it, forgetting that there are 
20,000 young men and women here whose help must be had, and 
there seems to me there can be no objection to it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the gentleman think for a minute 
that the Commissary Department could supply all the employees 
of the Government at this time? 

Mr. RAKER. Of course it could. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does not the gentleman think that it has 
all it ean possibly do now? 

Mr. RAKER. No. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I will not oceupy your time 
a minute. I merely want te say that Members of Congress 
should not be given privileges not extended to everybody else. 
Surely this provision in the bill should be eliminated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, there is a gross 
misconception as to how this bill will work out. It is for the 
benefit of the employees of the Government in the District of 
Columbia, whereby they will be permitted to purchase supplies 
of the commissary, and exactly the same quantity of goods will 
come into the District of Columbia, but less of it will come into 
the hands of the local grocers. More of it will go to the eom- 
missary. The Government employees can go to the commissary 
and purchase at a lesser price than they ean of the 
local grocer. God knows they ought to have the right to do it. 
I wish the House would remember this one thing, that exactly 
the same quantity of supplies will come into the Distriet of Co- 
lumbia to be dealt out among the various employees here. They 
are now buying from the local grocer, and under this they will 
purchase of the commissary. The officers of the Army and the 
Navy who are getting big salaries can buy from the commissary 
at cost. The United States does not lose one penny by this, and 
I ask why in the name of common sense a man who is paid less 
for his work should not have the same privilege? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, my friend from Kentucky 
[Mr. JohNs Ox] showed his temper a little while ago about this 
legislation and what it results in by moving to strike out the 
following words, “ Who reside in the Distriet of Columbia,” so 
that it would read, if that had been done— 

That all officers and employees of the United States shall be permitted 
to purchase supplies from such commissary stores. 

. That is what the gentleman desires, but he saw as soon as the 
House understood it that there was trouble in the air, and he 
had unanimous consent to withdraw it. 

Now, let us see. We are having trouble drafting people to go 
into the Army. We are commissioning men for the comm 
service in the Army and the Navy and appropriating one billion, 
two billions, and it is said five billions toward financing our allies. 
We are increasing the salaries of the clerks and others that ought 
to have been increased in the District of Columbia. Do not you 
think that it is well enough, with our advances to the allies, 
with our friend Hoover and his followers and everybody else 
making regulations, saying what we shall eat and what we shall 
sell and what we shall produce, issuing lcenses—do not you 
think it is well for us to go a little slower? Good God, let us do 
the necessary things to win this war and let these employees, 
who will never smell gunpowder and who are having their sal- 
aries Increased, in the Postal Service and elsewhere—let us in- 
crease the salaries again, if necessary, but let us keep away from 
socialism in time of war. [Applause.] 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
debate on the motion has been exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will read the rule: 

bate is closed by order of the House, any Member 
shall be oad phen ews —— plain a — 8 he may 3 
ember w 8 oor shall a 
. 2 poten 2 opposition to it, and there shall be no further 
debate thereon. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the debate has been almost entirely confined to those oppos- 
ing the bill, except the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHN- 
SON }. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has alternated in recognition, 
and the Chair recalls distinctly that there were two gentlemen 
recognized who favored the amendment. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 


the police organization in the city? 
WHEELER. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman. I make the point of order that 
that motion is not in order on a motion to strike out the enacting 
clause. ; 

The CHAIRMAN, What does the gentleman from Missouri 
say to that point of order? , 

Mr. BORLAND, I move that the motion to strike out the 
enacting elause be laid om the table. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that motion can not be made in Committee of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion is not in order in Committee 
of the Whole. The Chair thinks if the point of order is made 
ang erai upon, clearly under the rule debate has been ex- 

austed. 

Mr. BORLAND. I think the point of order is well taken, 
but I hope the gentleman will not insist upon it. [Cries of 
Regular order! “] 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Manppen} that the committee recommend that the enacting clause 
be stricken out. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


PATROL DRIVERS, METROPOLITAN POLICE, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, E call up the 
bill (H. R. 9784) ineorporating patrol drivers into the Metro- 
politan Police Department of the District of Columbia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman calls up the bill H. R. 
9784, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That from and after the 1 of this act the 
patrol drivers in the employment of the Metropolitan Police Department 


of the District of Columbia are hereby dec to be members of the 
Metropolitan Police Department 


force of the Distriet of Columbia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WHEELER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. All of the rest of the time, ex- 
cept that reserved by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cary], 
so that that would leave the gentleman nine minutes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to take up 
any time of the House. It is a very simple bill, and. simply 
classifies the patrol drivers as patrolmen. Patrol drivers to- 
day are not entitled to any of the benefifs of the pension act 
which was passed in the last Congress. If they are elassified 
as patrolmen they will come under the benefits of that act. 
There are about 22 patrol drivers, and they are sworn officers 
when called upon to do duties of a patrolman. They work a great 
many hours more than the patrolmen do. Some of them have been 
in the service for over 25 years, and all of them for the past 15 
years, at least. If they should become crippled or in any way 
disqualified on account of physical disability they will not be 
able, as the law now stands, to obtain any of the benefits of 
the pension act. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 


Mr. COX. Will this increase their salaries? 

Mr. WHEELER. Probably $10 a month. 

Mr, COX. Iam glad of that. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think their salary is about $90, and this 
will increase it about $10. But that is not the object of the 
bill. It is to bring them under the provisions of the pension 
aet which was passed at the last session of the last Congress. 

Mr. McKENZIE. And this gives the patrol drivers the same 
status as other members of the police force? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE.. Does this bill meet with the approval of 


Mr. Tes; as I understand it. It is unanimously 
reported favorably from the committee. If these men should 
become disqualified by physical disabilities, as I said before. so 
that they could not perform their duties, they would receive 
none of the benefits ef this pension act. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. Of course the gentleman understands that 
when patrol drivers get the status of policemen they get the 
longevity pay, which they do not get now, which would vastly 
increase after a few years the compensation given them. The 
gentleman also knows that the examination whieh must be 
taken by a policeman to be able to become a member of the 
police force is perhaps the most rigid of all the examinations as 
to physical qualifications, and that is especially interesting to 
the police on account of the distribution of the fund which is 
in the nature of a pension to them. Have the policemen them- 
selves, who have contributed for a number of years to this fund, 
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been consulted about putting all of the patrol drivers on the 
same basis as they? 

Mr. WHEELER. I can not say as to that. I know that 
some of the employees of the fire department have said that 
this was a just measure and should be passed; and I also know, 
and so dees the gentleman, that the patrol drivers put in far 
more time than do the patrolmen themselves. For example, 
every other Sunday they are on duty 24 hours. They have two 
shifts, while the patrolmen have three shifts. 

Mr. SISSON. I understand; but the other feature of the 
matter was one that I was anxious to know about—whether the 
committee had thrashed out the matter. The benefits to which 
they will be entitled under the law, if it passes, have for a 
number of years been contributed by the policemen and firemen 
out of their salaries. The Government finally took charge of 
it, and-it has charge now of the administration of that fund. 
Since we tuke the fund, ft is in the nature of a trust fund for 
the benefit of the policemen and the firemen. 

ar COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SiSSON. Yes. : 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Is it not n fact that these patrol 
drivers are sworn iu as officers and have the power to make 
arrests? 

Mr. SISSON. That is true. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. In other words, they can be called 
upon by the chief at any time to go out and make an arrest? 

Mr. SISSON. I am not raising that question. I am raising 
this question, that the physical qualifications of a man to be a 
patrol driver are entirely different from the requirements for a 
patrolman, as to health, and so forth, and if he should become 
a pensioner on that fund you may put a burden upon these po- 
licemen which they ought not to bear. I was simply asking if 
the policemen themselves and the firemen themselves, who hav 
to stand also an examination, are agreed to this. r 

Mr. WHEELER. There are a number of patrọl drivers that 
have been in the service longer thun the patrolmen have to-day. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true, that may be true. 

Mr. WHEELER. And on account of old age, they will be 
displaced in a few years. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not think the gentleman understood the 
point of my inquiry. It was for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether as a matter of equity you are putting a burden upon the 
policemen and firemen—— 

Mr. WHEELER. I think not. 

Mr. SISSON. That they ought not to bear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be t 
patrol avivers-th the employment of abe Mecrenoine UAS Dean 
ment of the District of Columbia are hereby declared to be members of 
the Metropolitan Police Department force of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SISSON. Does the gentleman.from Illinois know what 
additional expense that will place upen the Treasury—how much 
additional salary will be the total amount? 

Mr. WHEELER. I should say $10 a month for the patrol 
vere I think there are about 22—that will be $220 a 
month, 

Mr. SISSON. I am inclined to believe the gentleman perhaps 
states a little too low what the expense will be. I thought per- 
haps he had the information. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think that is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
bill be laid aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FIRE DEPARTMENT—TWO-PLATOON SYSTEM. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill 
(H. R. 11281) to regulate the hours of duty of the officers and 
members of the fire department of the District of Columbia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SISSON. I understand this bill is to be taken up under 
the five-minute rule and will be discussed by sections. There 
are several sections in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair takes that for granted, but he 
has not looked at it. 

Mr. SISSON. It is not a very long bill, and I addressed the 
Chair at the close of the first section. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to state I have absolutely no objection 
to the two-platoon system 


The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the centloman rise? 
The bill has not reached consideration under the five-minute 
rule. 

Mr. SISSON. Have not we dispenser! with the first rending 
of the bill? s 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not been done- 

Mr. SISSON. Then I ask unanimous consent, to save time, 
to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there ebjection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? [After 2 pause.} The Chair herrs 
none. 8 

Mr. SISSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, as I have said. I have abso- 
lutely no objection to the two-platoon system, but I do have ob- 
jection to arbitrarily in the law divide the firemen into two 
classes. I think it ought to be left as a matter of administra- 
tion. Nor do I have any objection to its becoming permanent 
law, but the two-platoon system ought to be so liberal that the 
city officials administering the law would not be bound ironclad 
to two platoons. For instance, some cities have shifts of S, 
12, and 16 hours each. Now, the matter was before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations, but I do not 
think really that the law is absolutely necessary, because I 
think it can be accomplished by increasing the number of fire- 
men, and I will state the subcommittee, of which I am chair- 
man, has reported and the full committee will report favorably 
an increase in the number of firemen to install the two- 
platoon system. Now, that can be done in several ways. In 
some cities they have 8, 10, and 16. The District Commis- 
sioners want to try out the 10 and 14 so that under this provi- 
sion a fireman will be on duty 10 hours and off duty 14 hours, 
Then the other half of the time firemen would be on duty 14 hours 
and off 10 hours. Now, if this system does not work well the 
administration ought to have latitude enough to adopt, if they 
desire to do so, some different hours, for example, 8, 12, or 16. 
Any time that does not keep the fireman on duty a shorter 
time than 8 hours or longer than 16 has been the general rule 
that has prevailed throughout the country. I will say that 
the subcommittee went into this matter with some degree of 
cure. For that reason I do object to that clause; I do not 
object to the law, but I would rather leave that more largely 
to the administration 

Mr. MADDEN. In other words, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. if I may be allowed, wishes to leave it discretionary with 
the chief of the fire department as to the hours of duty which 
the men should work, 8, 10, or what not? 

Mr. SISSON. Absolutely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. I would ask for five minutes more, because I 
shall say all I want to say during that time, and I perhaps will 
not consume all of it. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Mississippi? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 
Mr. SISSON. I do seriously object at the very outset to 


tying the hands of the District Commissioners so thut they will 
be compelled arbitrarily to adopt the 10 and 14 hour system. 
Now, the words “ two-platoon“ system would perhaps carry or 
convey the idea that that is what it means, but it does not neces- 
sarily mean that. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. In the first section of the bill it says, 
“which shall be designated as a day force and a night force.” 

Mr. SISSON. That is all right, I do not object to that in the 
shifting of the day force and the night force if we were to leave 
it discretionally with the administration to determine whether 
they should have them divided into three divisions—— 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Two divisions. 

Mr. SISSON. That is generally what is meant by the two- 
platoon system, and we went into the matter with some degree 
of care in the Committee on Appropriations. I do not believe 
the law Is necessary to install it at all. I think the only thing 
necessary to do is to give the District Commissioners the number 
of firemen necessary to install that system. Now, you talk to 
some firemen about it and they will tell you that frequently 
they would rather have an eight-hour shift to-day so that they, 
might have 16 hours at some other time, therefore the details of 
it can be worked out by administration. They never let 2 man 
work less than 8 hours except for special reasons and never 
force him to stay at the engine house longer than 16 hours, so 
some cities have 8, 12. and 16, so it is suggested by the addition 
of about a third, or 334 per cent, to the number of firemen the 
fireman has an opportunity to remain with his family at least 
8 hours a day. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Would you have any objection to so 
changing the first section that it would provide for two platoons, 
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but tbat the two platoons should either be in the 16 or 8, 14 
and 10, or 12 and 12? What I object to is three shifts during 
the day. That brings one man 16 hours a day. 

Mr. SISSON. If you go far enough into it it may be that this 
man, for a certain time, through the chief of the fire depart- 
ment, might for a special reason desire to have 16 hours off. 
It simply gives more latitude, and I think makes it more service- 
able to the men and more serviceable to good administration. 
I have no objection to the two-platoon system being installed, 
because you are always going to have practically the same 
number of men on duty all the time. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Providing for a day and night force? 

Mr, SISSON. I do not object to that at all. I think our 
committee agreed unanimously that the so-called two-platoon 
System was a matter of humanity as well as of getting more 
efficient service out of the fire department. 

Mr. MASON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I will. 

Mr. MASON. The two-platoon system is the system which 
has worked so successfully in the city of Chicago, and I can not 
yet gather from what the gentleman has said—and perhaps it is 
my fault and probably is—in what way we could improve this. 

Mr. SISSON. Because the law arbitrarily says there shall 
be only two divisions of them—the day and night shifts—work- 
ing 10 hours and 14 hours. You see you absolutely crystallize 
it, and take from the commissioners and the fire department 
all discretion as to any other change in the hours that the men 
shall work. 

Mr. MASON. I will say to the gentleman that, as I under- 
stand it, this two-platoon system, as applied in the cities of 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Chicago, has worked very satisfac- 
torily. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not believe the gentleman was here when 
I began my remarks. The subcommittee on appropriations 

Mr. MASON. Yes; I heard them. 

Mr. SISSON (continuing). Having charge of appropriating 
money, were convinced, as is the District Committee, that the 
two-platoon system is right and ought to be installed in the 
District of Columbia. But the only difference between my posi- 
tion and that taken by the committee is that I thought, as a 
matter of administration, they ought to have more leeway in 
fixing hours. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stsson] has again expired. The Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 2. That the hours of dut 
the hours of the night force shail 
more every two weeks, for the purpose of alternatin 
with the n and vice versa, the number of hours of dut 
herein stat exceeded: Provided further, That one force shall 
rade basi at an tines except as otherwise provided in section 4 of 

Mr. SISSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I think we can perhaps 
agree so as to leave it in the discretion of the District Commis- 
sioners to fix the hours, provided they have the two shifts—the 
day shift and the night shift. I think we can perhaps agree on 
an amendment that might cure the condition. And I will say 
to the Chair that this morning is the first time I have seen the 
bill—— 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, while the gentleman is taking 
that up, may I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Rxconn upon the subject of the two-platoon system? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Record on the subject indicated. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Now, as to’ section 2, on the first page of the 
bill, I think if you will strike out the whole section it will leave 
it then absolutely within the discretion of the District Commis- 
sioners to fix those hours. You see the day force and the night 
force will alternate. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. I wish to bring the gentleman's attention 
to line 4, where it says “ that one force shall be at liberty at all 
times.” That is an important part of the bill. 

Mr. SISSON. My attention had not been called to that. I 
have no objection to that clause, except that in the event of a 
disastrous fire—— 

Mr. VAN DYKE. That is provided for in section 4. 

Mr. MASON. That is provided for. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I move we amend by striking 
out all of section 2, beginning on line 10, page 1, with the words 
“That the hours of duty,” down to and including the words 
“Provided further,“ which occur on line 4, page 2, so that sec- 
ton 2 shall read: 


of the day force shall be 10 hours; 
be 14 hours: Provided, That once or 
the day force 
— g force, 


That one force shall be at SPELI: at all times, except as otherwise 
provided in section 4 of this act. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sissox: On page 1, line 10, after the fg- 
ure “2,” strike out all the language down to and including the word 
* further, on pase 2, line 4, so that section 2 will read 

“That one force shall be at liberty at all times, except as otherwise 
provided in section 4 of this act.” 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Mr. Chairman, I agree to that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 3. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
directed to appolnt a sufficient number of men and officers in addition 
to the existing force to carry out the objects of this act. 

ere ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, ROBBINS. I want to ask the gentleman in charge of 
this bill a question. How many additional firemen will this two- 
platoon organization require to be employed in the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. About 30 per cent. 

Mr. SISSON. I can give you the exact figures. It will tuke 
144 additional firemen and two additional officers. You under- 
stand that they have got all the force now on two shifts; that 
is, the officers; so by adding, practically, as the gentleman says, 
30 per cent it will be 144 new firemen. It may seem strange 
to gentlemen that 

Mr. ROBBINS. Does not that seem like an enormous increase 
in the number of firemen? 

Mr. SISSON. Not when you remember that you have in the 
neighborhood of 400 firemen in the service now. Every fireman 
has 3 hours off each day and is on duty 21 hours. He then has 
every fifth day and a half off. Therefore by catching up the 
three hours a day on each fireman, catching up the 24 hours and 
a little more each day in the week, and catching up half a day, 
it will amount to such a number of hours as that when you divide 
it into two forces it is only necessary that you keep one less 
fireman on duty than under the present system, and that fire- 
man can be placed in the day shift instead of the night shift. 
In other words, I was very much surprised when I worked it 
out to find out that you can get two forces, one at night and one 
in the day, by adding 30 per. cent. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Right along that line, I do not see in the 
report of the committee any indication of how the firemen regard 
this and how the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
regard this bill. Has it been submitted to them? 

Mr. SISSON, They favor it. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. It should be remembered that we are 
building millions of dollars’ worth of additional buildings in 
the District of Columbia, and it will take more firemen to pro- 
tect those buildings. 

Mr, ROBBINS. I am simply seeking information, not being 
on the District Committee. But it strikes me that the first per- 
sons to be consulted about this would be the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia and the firemen. They have not ex- 
pressed any approval, have they? ? 

Mr. SISSON. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
were heard before our committee, and they were a unit in favor 
of it, nnd all the firemen were a unit on it. I was surprised 
at the situation when it was presented in the committee. Nearly 
all cities that have an up-to-date system have the two-platoon 
system. I was amazed when I found that many of these firemen 
for practically a week would never be able to see their families. 
They would live at some distance from the fire-engine house 
and be away for practically five days without being home. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I am not opposed to this bill, but there is 
one other question that I would like to ask. How much addi- 
tional cost to the District of Columbia will this be, either by 
the month or by the year, if this is put in force? 

Mr. SISSON. I could tell exactly if I had before me the 
hearings of the Committee on Appropriations. It will cost in 
a year $150,000. My recollection is that it will cost about 
$158,400. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the commis- 
sioners are all in favor of this bill. They are in favor of the 
two-platoon system, 

Mr. ROBBINS. I withdraw the pro forma amendment, Mr. 
Chairman. I have obtained the information I desired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 5. That the provisions of this act shall not act as a repeal of 
any act or acts, or part or parts of any act or acts, and shall not annul, 
modify, or affect any city ordinance, or part or parts thereof. relating 
to the salaries. annual leave or vacation, sick or disability leave of ab- 
sence of the officers and members of the fire-fighting force of the District 
of Columbia. 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the lust 
word, 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moyes to strike 
out the last word. 
Mr. CROSSER. 
the bill. 
RECORD. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. IS there ob- 
jection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 


request. 
The CHAIRMAN, 


request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARY. I make the same request, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 


There was no objection. 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 2, Itne 17, after the word that.“ insert 
the words “ except as herein provided,” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill as 
amended be laid aside with favorable recommendation, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves that 
the bill as amended be laid aside with favorable recommenda- 
tion. The question is on agreeing to that motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 


PROBATION SYSTEM IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I now call up 
the bill H. R. 10891. N 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bili (H. R. 10891) to amend and reenact an act for the establishment 
of a probation system for the District of Columbia. 


Be it enacted, cto., That an act for the establishment of a probation 
system for the District of Columbia, approved June 25, 1910, be 
amended and reenacted by striking out of section 1 of said act the fol- 
lowing words: und one assistant probation officer at a salary of $1,200 
per annum,“ and in lieu thervof insert the following: and two assist- 
ant probation officers at a salary of $1,200 each, and one stenographer 
and typist at a salary of $1.2 per annum,” so that said section 1 of 
said act when so amended shall read: 

“That the Supreme Court of the District of Columbla in general 
term may appoint one probation officer, at a sulary of $1,800 per an- 
num, and as many volunterr assistant probation officers, male or female, 
as occasion may require; and that the police court of the District of 
Columbia may appoint one chief probation officer, at a salary of 81.300 
per annum, and two assistant pronation officers, at a salary of $1,200 
each, and one stenographer and typist, at a salary of $1,200 per an- 
num, and as many volunteer assistant probation officers, male or 
female, as occasion may require. 

“All such probation officers and assistants shall be appointed for a 
term of two years, and may be removed by the respective courts a 
pointing them. All such volunteer probation officers shall serve with- 
out compensation. and shall have such powers and perform such duties 
as may assigned to them by said courts.” 

That section 5 of said act be amended by striking ont of said sec- 
tion the words “five thousand dollars“ and by inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “eight thousand dollars,” so that said section when so 
amended shall read: 

“Sec. 5. That the chief probation officer of ench court shall be 
entitled, for himself and bis assistants, to a room in the building oc- 
cupied by that court, and all necessary stationery and supplies for the 
transaction of the business of bis office; and all the probatian officers 
except volunteer officers shall be entitled to their necessary expenses 
in performing the duties of their office, under the direction of the court, 
the amount of the expense for such stationery, supplies, and expenses 
to be fixed and allowed by the court upon proper vouchers submitted 
to it by the probation officers, and accounts duly verified by their 
oaths; and for the purpose of this act there is bereby appropriated 
the sum of §8,000, one half to be paid out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated and the other half ont of the revenues 
of the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be 
laid aside with favorable recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Crise). The gentleman from Colo- 
rado moves that the bill be laid aside with favorable recom- 
mendation. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Just for ene minute, to urge the passage of 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 


Mr. Chairman, I make the same 


Is there objection to the gentleman's 


SPUR TRACK ACROSS FIRST STREET Nx. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I call up the 

bill S. 3476. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 3476) to authorize the extension of a spur track or siding 
from the existing lines of railroad in the District of Columbia across 
First Strect NE., between L and M Streets, to the buildings occupied 
by the ficld medical supply depot of the Army. 


Be it enacted, etc, That authority is hereby granted the Surgeon 
General of the United States Army to construct, maintain, and operste 
a temporary single-track overhead siding across First Street NE., be- 
tween L and M Streets, to the building or buildings in square 673, 
occupied by the field medical supply depot of the Army: Vrovided, 
That the siding herein authorized shall not extend westwardiy beyond 
a point 569 feet and 9 inches east of the present site of Sibtey Hos- 
piai or any of its buildings, and shall be limited to the use of the 

edical Department of the United States Army: and within six 
months following the declaration of pence the Surgeon General shall 
cause sald side track to be entirely removed from the limits of said 
street and shall canse the aforesaid street to be restored to its con- 
dition prior fo the construction of the siding without cost to the 
District of Columbia. 

' The Surgeon General of the Army shall provide for the construc- 
tion, maintenance. and removal of this siding as herein authori 
and prescribed, and the costs thereof shall be defrayed from the ap- 
3 for the Medien! and Hospital Department of the United 
tates Army: Prorided further, That said track shall be used only 
between the hours of 6 oclock a. m. and 9 o'clock p. m. excep 
of extreme emergency, and trains shall be operated with 
possible noise. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, this is the Senate bill that has 
been asked for, as stated before by me. by the Surgeon General, 
for the purpose of extending a spur track to the medical supply 
depot. Hearings were had in the Senate, and the bill was re- 
ported and passed unanimously. f 

The objection made to it was made by some officers of a very 
worthy Institution known as a hospital, because they feared it 
would be a permanent fixture there; and so the House com- 
mittee, in order to remove any question as to permanency, rec- 
ommended the amendment, as shown in the report, that it should 
be used simply during the war and 30 days thereafter. : 

Now, this amendment offered by the gentleman from Colorado 
IMr. Hand] was recommended in the House committee and 
should be offered as 2 committee amendment, as I understand it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MASON. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I just came in. It may be that the 
necessity of the bill was explained before, but I did not hear it. 

Mr. MASON. Yes. It is an urgent necessity. It really 
ought to have been passed at once. The Government of the 
United States has a supply depot for all of the medical and 
surgical supplies that are received here for distribution through- 
out the country. The estimated loss is several hundred dollars 
a day to the Government. They are paying $300 for drayage a 
day, and that could be saved if this track were extended over 
the street. In addition to that. In addition to the saving of the 
money, there is a necessity of having quick distribution of the 
medical supplies that are sent here. Then hey are divided up 
and distributed among the different hospitals and cantonments, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. How close does it go to this hospital? 

Mr. MASON. The committee were unanimous In the opinion 
that it did not injure the hospital at all. We had hearings upen 
that, and there was no evidence either before the Senate com- 
mittee or before the House committee that it would in any way 
interfere with the hospital. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I will ask the gentleman if this is a 
proposition to lay a spur track so that they can run the supplies 
right to the supply depot without having to cart them at all? 

Mr. MASON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 
the railroad cars? 

Mr. MASON. Les. $ 

Mr. WHEELER. This supply depot is sending carloads of 
supplies every week to European hospitals, is it not? 

Mr. MASON. Yes; the Surgeon General himself came and 
urged the immediate passage of this bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will ask the gentleman whether or not 
subsequent to these hearings the governors of this hospital 
withdrew their objection? i 

Mr. MASON. I do not understand that they have formally 
withdrawn their objection, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But the committee are satisfied that it 
will be of no real injury to the hospital? 

Mr. MASON. Les; it is clearly of no possible damage to the 
hospital; but for fear it might be we provided that it should 
continue only during the war. 

Mr. FESS. As I understand there has been an investigation 
made, very largely in the interest of the hospital, to ascertuin 


t in cases 
the least 


So that they can run them there in 
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whether it would interfere with the hospital, and that a report 
has been made that it will not seriously interfere. 

Mr, MASON. That is right. ; 

Mr. FESS. However, I understand that the governors of the 
hospital have not withdrawn their objection. 

Mr. MASON. I do not understand that they have withdrawn 
their objection. I did understand that their main objection was 
for fear that it might be a permanent improvement there. 

Mr. FESS. I will say that I have had an unusual number of 
protests, coming, as is usually the case, from persons who 
have been written to, and who have been asked to protest against 
this particular movement, and I was interested to ascertain the 
facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Lask unanimous consent that the gentleman's 
time be extended five minutes. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Ohio be 
extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. f 

Mr. FESS. If the gentleman will permit me, I want to say to 
him that from my own investigation I am satisfied in my own 
mind that we ought to offer this measure of relief, and I shall 
therefore vote for the bill, although I would have hesitated to do 
so if you had not put this limitation in the bill, because I am 
greatly interested in seeing that property retain its value. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I have received a great many protests 
against this proposed siding in by this hospital, stating that the 
hospital has been an institution there for 30 years, and that 
there is no necessity of the Government establishing a ware- 
house right up near to it and then running a railroad siding 
in by the hospital to the warehouse. : 

Mr. MASON. It does not run by it. If the gentleman had 
visited the location, or had seen a photograph as we have, he 
would not pay one moment's attention to that. It can not pos- 
sibly interfere with the hospital, and we want to distribute the 
medicines promptly to the soldiers here and elsewhere. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Was it necessary to establish the warehouse 
in that particular place? 

Mr, MASON. The warehouse depot was rented, and it was 
stated before the committee that it is the only available place 
which the Surgeon General could secure for it at that time. 

Mr. ROBBINS. These protests have come to me, and I am 
seeking information. The protests came to me in this form, 
that this Lucy Webb Hayes Hospital, established as a memorial 
to Mrs. Hayes, wife of a former President, some 80 years ago, 
was in a suitable neighborhood, properly located, properly cared 
for, and the United States came in and without any very great 
reason established a supply depot right alongside of it. 

Mr. MASON. Oh, no; it is not. 

Mr. ROBBINS. And now seeks to run this railroad right 
in by it. : 

Mr. MASON. I wish I had the photograph. If the gentle- 
man would take the time to read the report which I have 
made 

Mr. ROBBINS. I have read the report on this bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me? I think I may be able 

Mr. ROBBINS. I merely want to be sure about this. Many 
of my constituents have protested earnestly against this proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. Les. 7 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would like to say that I have also had a 
number of protests, among them one from a prominent Methodist 
minister of my district, and to him I made a full statement of 
the conditions, of the bill in its present form, and of the exist- 
ing circumstances. He submitted that statement to a board of 
his church, and thereupon he wrote to me stating that in view 
of present conditions they did not press further opposition, I 
ask unanimeus consent to incorporate his letter in my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Michigan asks leave 
to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

Finsr Meritopist EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


East DETROIT DISTRICT, 
Romeo, Mich, Aprit 3, 1918. 


Representative L. C. CRAMTON, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: I am in receipt of your communications regarding 
5 5 of extension of the railroad approaching the Sibley Hos- 
pital. 

I submitted the correspondence to the conference board of the 
Woman's Home Missionary Society, who are especially interested in 
the case. They went carcfully over the whole matter and are satis- 
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fied that the best that can be done has been done, and they direct me 
to convey to you their sincere and hearty appreciation and thanks for 
your interest in the matter. 
To this permit me to add my personal thanks. 
* » „ * 


* . * 

Cordial'y, 

W. M. Warb. 

Mr. LITTLE. May I have the attention of the gentleman 
from Michigan? : 

Mr. CRAMTON, Certainly. > 

Mr. LITTLE. Can the gentleman indicate what change has 
been made in this bill that would make a change in the opinion 
of the gentleman to whom he refers? A very distinguished 
Methodist bishop has written me in accordance with the objec- 
tions which have been expressed here. Now, if there has been 
some change made in the bill, I would like to know what it is. 

Mr. MASON. The Senate bill provided that the track could 
be used only during the period of the war and for six months 
after, and that then the track should be taken up. In order to 
satisfy the wish of the reverend gentlemen who appeared before 
us the committee reduced that time by putting in an amendment 
saying that it could only be used for 30 days after the war. 
We supposed that was satisfactory; that they were patriotic 
and wanted to help us get the medicine to the soldiers; and we 
have heard nothing further from it. All of this propaganda of 
protest was made before the Senate passed the bill. As soon as 
it came to us we had the facts investigated. We had before the 
committee the health officers and prominent physicians and the 
heads of medical institutions of the city of Washington, and they 
said that it could not in any possible way injure this hospital. 

Mr. LITTLE. Do I understand that some of the preachers 
interested in this have been satisfied by the committee that the 
present bill contains nothing for them to criticize? 

Mr. MASON. I do not make such a statement, because I do 
not know. One stated that if they could be assured that it 
would not be a permanent thing, but simply a war measure to 
help the Government to distribute medical supplies, they would 
not object. Ever since the amendment known as the Hilliard 
amendment has been agreed to I have heard nothing further.“ 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I understood the gentleman to say that this 
is only a war measure. 

Mr. MASON. Les. 

Mr. KNUTSON. And the track will be taken up in 30 days 
after peace is declared. 

Mr. MASON. No one can use it after peace is declared, and 
the tracks will be taken up in 30 days. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the putting in of these tracks consti- 
tute a nuisance to the patients in the hospital? 

Mr. MASON. No; if it would, I would ask that the Govern- 
ment move its warehouses. ‘There has not been a single mem- 
ber of the committee who has visited the place or a single 
health officer from the city of Washington but what says that 
it would not interfere with the hospital. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended five minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman permit? 
There are important reasons why this bill should be laid aside 
at this time, and I will ask the gentleman to withhold that re- 
quest for the time being. 

Mr. MASON. I would like to have this amendment adopted, 
and then the committee can order a favorable report upon the 
bill and we will be through. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. On page 2, 
line 8, after the word “Army,” insert the words “and for the 
period preceding the declaration of peace and 30 days there- 
after.” This is a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 3, after the word“ Army,” insert the following: “and 
5 the period preceding the declaration of peace and 30 days there- 
After. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the committee should now 
rise and the House should proceed with other business, requir- 
ing probably 30 or 40 minutes, and the House should again re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the ‘consideration of District matters, would 
this be the first business taken up? 

The CHAIRMAN. When the District of Columbia business 
is again resumed this would be the unfinished business aud the 
first in order. 

Mr. MASON. 
two minutes, 


A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not think this will take 
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Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, in my opinion the word “and” 
in the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois should be 
stricken from his amendment. 

Mr. MASON. That is correct, and I ask unanimous consent 
to modify my amendment by striking out the first word, and.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
so modified. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the amendment 
as modified. | 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 3, after the word “Army,” insert the following: “ for 
the period preceding the declaration of peace and 30 days thereafter.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment as modi- 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MASON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill as 
amended be laid aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
cominittee do now rise and report the bills under consideration 
to which amendments have been adopted, and those without 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bills do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sume the chair, Mr. Crtsr, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration sundry bills, and had directed 
him to report back bill H. R. 10894, with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken from the bill; that bills 
H. R. 9784 and 10891 be passed without amendment; that the 
bill II. R. 11231 be passed with an amendment, and the bill S. 
3476 be passed with an amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the bills and amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The first question is on the bill (H. R. 10894) 
permitting certain persons to purchase supplies from the com- 
8 stores of the Army and Navy, striking out the enacting 
clause, 

abe question was taken, and the enacting clause was stricken 
out. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill (H. R. 9784) incorporating patrol 
drivers into the Metropolitan Police Department of the District 
of Columbia. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. WHEELER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The next question is on the amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 11231) to regulate the hours of duty of the officers and 
members of the fire department of the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The next question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill (H. R. 10891) to amend and reenact an 
act for the establishment of a probation system for the District 
of Columbia. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The next question is on the amendment to 
the bill (S. 3476) to authorize the extension of a spur track or 
siding from the existing lines of railroad in the District of Co- 

-lumbia across First Street NE., between L and M Streets, to 
yes buildings occupied by the Field Medical Supply Depot of the 
rmy. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. My Speaker, I move that the 
several votes by which the bills were passed be reconsidered 
and that that motion lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

SILVER COINAGE (H. REPT, NO. 505). 

Mr, POU. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Rules, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 317. ; 
Resolved, That immediately upon the br ee of this resolution the 
House shali proceed to the consideration in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole of Senate bill 4292 as the same passed the Senate. The 
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Clerk shall read the sald bill as the same passed the Senate, and at 
the conclusion of such reading the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered upon the same to final passage, without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, on that I move the previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER, 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An. act (S. 4292) to conserve the gold supply of the United States; to 
tr the settlement in silver of trade balances adverse to the 
nited States; to provide silver for subsidiary coinage and for com- 
mercial use; to assist foreign governments at war with the enemies of 
the United States; and for the above purposes to stabilize the price 
and encourage the production of silver. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized from time to time to meit or break up and to sell as bullion 
not in excess of 350,000,000 standard silver dollars now or hereafter 
held in the Treasury of the United States. ay silver certificates which 
an be outstanding a t such standard silver dollars so melted or 
broken up shall be retired at the rate of $1 face amount of such cer- 
tificates for each standard silver dollar so melted or broken up., Sales 
of such bullion shall be made at such prices not less than $1 per ounce 
of silver 1,000 fine and upon stich terms as shall be established from 
time to time by the Secretary of the ype te 

Sec. 2. That pon onay such sale of bullion from time to time the 
Secretary of the ury shall immediately direct the Director of the 
Mint to purchase in the United States, of the product of mines 
situated in the United States, and of reduction works so located, 
an amount of silver equai to $71.25 grains of pure silver in respect of 
every standard silver dollar so melted or broken up and sold as bullion. 
Such ‘purchases shall be made in accordance with the then existing 
See ions of the mint and at the fixed price of $1 per ounce of silver 
1,000 fine, delivered at the option of the Director of the Mint at 
New York, Philadelphia, Denver, or Sa) 
chased may be resold for any of the purposes hereinafter 
section 3 of this act, under rules and regulations to be established by 
the Secretary ‘of the Treasury, and any excess of such silver so ps: 
chased over and above the requirements for such purposes shall be 
coined into standard silxer dollars or held for the purpose of such 
coinage, and: silver certificates shall be issued to the amount of stich 
coinage. The net amount of silver so purchased, after making allow- 
ance for all resales, shall not exceed at any one time the amount needed 
to coin an aggregate number of standa silver dollars equal to the 
aggregate number of standard silver dollars theretofore melted or 
broken up and sold as bullion under the provisions of this act, but such 
purchases of silver Shall continue un the net amount of silver so 
purchased, after making allowance for all resales, shall be sufficient to 
coin therefrom an aggregate number of standard silver dollars equal to 
the aggregate number of standard silver dollars theretofore so melted 
or broken up and sold as bullion. 

Sec 3. That sales of silver bullion under authority of this act may 
be made for the purgato or conserving the existing stock of gold in the 
United States, of facilitating the settlement in silver of trade balances 
adverse to the United States, of providing silver for subsidiary coinage 
and for commercial use, and of assisting foreign governments at war’ 
with the enemies of the United States. he allocation of any silver to 
the Director of the Mint for subsidiary coinage shall, for the purposes 
of this ac rega as a sale or e. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized, from any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to reimburse the 
Treasurer of the Uni States for the difference between the nominal 
er face value of all standard silver dollars so melted or broken up and 
the value of the silver bullion, at $1 per ounce of silver 1,000 fine, re- 
sulting from the melting cr breaking up of such standard silver dollars, 

Src. 5. That in order to prevent contraction of the currency, the 
Federal reserve banks may be either permitted or required by the 
Federal Reserve Board, at the request of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to issue Federal reserve bank notes, in any denominations 8 
denominations of $1 and $2) authorized by the Federal Reserve Board; 
in an aggregate amount not exceeding the amount of standard silver 
dollars melted or broken up and sold as bullion under authority of this 
act, upon deposit as provided by law with the Treasurer of the United 
States as security therefor, of United States certificates of indebtedness, 
or of United States one-year gold notes. The Secretary of the Treasury 
may, at his option, extend the time of payment of any maturing United 
States certificates of indebtedness deposited as security for such Federal 
reserve bank notes for any period not exceeding one year at any one 
extension and may, at his option, pay such certificates of indebtedness 
3 to maturity, whether or not so extended. The deposit of United 

tates certificates of indebtedness by Federal reserve banks as security 
for Federal reserve bank notes under authority of this act shall be 
deemed to constitute an agreement on the part of the Federal reserve 
bank making such deposit that the Secretary of the Treasury may so 
extend the time of payment of such certificates of indebtedness beyond 
the original maturity date or beyond any maturity date to which such 
certificates of indebtedness may have been extended, and that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury mar npa such certificates in advance of maturity, 
whether or not so extended. 

Sec. 6. That as and when standard silver dollars shall be coined out 
of bullion purchased under authority of this act, the Federal reserve 
banks shail be required ty the Federal Reserve Board to retire Federal 
reserve bank notes issued under 1 of section 5 of this act, if 
then 8 in an amount equal to the amount of standard silver 
dollars so coined, and the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay off and 
cancel any United States certificates of indebtedness deposited as 
security for Federal reserve bank notes so retired. 

Src. 7. That the tax on any Federal reserve bank notes issued under 
authority of this act, secured by the deposit of United States certificates 
of indebtedness or United States one-year gold not shall be so ad- 
justed that the net return on such certificates of indebtedness, or such 
one-year gold notes, calculated on the face value thereof, shall be equal 
to the net return on United States 2 per cent bonds, used to secure 
Federal reserve bank notes, after deducting the amount of the tax upon 
such Federal reserve bank notes so secured. 

Sec. 8. That except as herein 5 Federal reserve bank notes 
issued under authority of this act shall be subject to all existing pro- 
visions of law relating to Federal reserve bank notes, 
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„ Sec. 9. That the 1 of Title VII of an act approved June 
15, 1917. entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with the for- 
elga relations, the neutrality and the foreign commerce of the United 
States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of 
the United States, and for other purposes,” and the powers confe 
upon the Prestdent by subsection (b) of section 5 of an act approved 
October 6, 1917. known as the “ trading-with-the-enemy act,” shall. in 
so far as applicable to the exportation from cr shi t from or takin 
out of the United States of silver coin or silver bullion, continue un 
the net amount of silver required by section 2 of this act shall have 
been purchased as therein provided, 


At the conclusion of the reading of the first section of the 
ill 


Mr. MADDEN (interrupting the reading). Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] whether it is intended 

The SPEAKER. The rule provides that the bill shall be 
read. 

Mr. POU, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] have 10 minutes and that 
some gentleman upon the other side have 10 minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I suggest that the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Pou] ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass] have 15 minutes and that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hayes] have 15 minutes. 

Mr. POU. I accept the modification. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Virginin [Mr. 
Grass] have 15 minutes and the gentleman from California’ [Mr. 
Hayes] have 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I suppose the motion that I 
made to strike out the last word, in view of the provisions of 
the rule, would not now be in order? 

The SPEAKER. It would not. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was simply going to ask the gentleman from 
Virginia to explain certuin things in the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. That is what I shall try to do. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the bill ought to be read 
threugh under the rule. $ 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, after the bill is read through 
is it subject to amendment in any section? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not under. the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will conclude the reading of the 
bill. f 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. . 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to state his opinion about 
this rule. It is all clear except the provision that we shall pro- 
ceed in the House as in Committee of the Whole. That means, 
undoubtedly, it would have to be read under the five-minute 
rule. The House has already granted 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Grass] and 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Haves]. That seems to be in the nature 
of general debate. The Chair thinks it is the duty under the 
rule, after these gentlemen have used 30 minutes, to have the 
bill rend for amendment under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, that was altogether foreign to the 
purpose of the Committee on Rules and to the understanding 
that I had with the committee when I asked for the rule. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, may I direct the Chair’s attention 
to the fact that upon the completion of the reading of the bill, 
under the rule, the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered? If that be the effect of the rule, certainly amendments 
would not be in order after the previous question is ordered 
nnder the five-minute rule, because the rule further goes on to 
say that there shall be only one motion in order, and that a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I was called from 
the Chamber temporarily for a moment, but do I understand the 
Speaker to hold that under the rule the bill would have to be 
read for amendment under the five-minute rule? 

Th SPEAKER. That is the rule that applies to proceedings 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the rules of the House be waived in this instance. é 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I may be in error 
about it, but I think that rule applies in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union but not when we are consid- 
ering a bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Illinois [Mr. Mapnen] 
makes a suggestion that will clear it all up. and that is that 
consideration of the bill under the five-minute rule be waived. 
Is there objection? There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I think the Chair is 
mistaken as to unanimous consent having been granted to the 


gentleman from Virginia and the gentleman, from California to 
speak. I do not think the Recorp will show that the matter was 
actually submitted and allowed. 

The SPEAKER. If there be an oversight in that respect the 
Chair will put the request again. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, it was the inten- 
tion of the Committee on Rules when this rule was agreed to 
that the Chairman would move the previous question. That 
would leave 20 minutes on a side, to be divided among those 
who desired to discuss the bill, and upon the conclusion of that 
discussion the bill should be read and passed, the previous ques- 
tion being considered as ordered, thus avoiding the reading of 
the bill under the five-minute rule as suggested by the Speaker, 
After the rule was agreed to. and the bill taken up by direction 
of the Speaker and ordered read, it occurred to me that the 
debate agreed upon should be had, and it was for that reason 
that I suggested to the gentleman from North Carolina, the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, that a request be pre- 
3 for unanimous consent for 30 minutes of debate, as indi- 
cated. 

The SPEAKER. The way the matter stands, then, is that 
the gentleman from Illinois suggested, and the House adopted 
his suggestion, that debate under the five-minute rule be waived. 
Now, the Chair is reasonably certain that he put this 15-minute 
request, but in order to be certain he will put it again, Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I find that there is no report 
accompanying this bill. I do not know how gentlemen in the 
House are informed about the bil 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois there 
is a report, the original of which is at the desk, and a copy of 
which has been furnished the Public Printer, and he promised 
to have the printed report here by 3 o'clock. 

Mr. CANNON. I am just taking for granted this bill is all 
right, having been passed by the Senate and being reported by 
the Committee on Banking and Currency of the House, and I 
have great confidence in the chairman and in that committee; 
but frankly I expect I have been busy about something else, 
and I declare I have not even read the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. CANNON, I would like for a full explanation to be 
made, and if the 15 minutes is not enough let the gentleman 
proceed until he has fully explained the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. I think perhaps I shall be able to explain it 
in less than 15 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To ask if the gentleman objects 
to having the report read. He says it is at the Speaker's desk. 
It is a short report. 

The SPEAKER, The printer has it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understood the report was 
here. If it is available, why not have it read. It may save a 
great deal of concern about the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. I understand it has gone to the printer. 

The SPEAKER. The report is in the hands of the printer 
and will be here in 10 minutes—the printed copy. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is such an unusual proceed- 
ing and such an unusual bill—— 

Mr. GLASS. I think I can explain the bill in less time than 
it would require to read the report. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests to the gentleman from 
Virginia and the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes] that 
they come in front of the Speaker's stand and explain what 
they have got to explain, so that Members can hear them, and 
if in the meantime the report arrives and it is desired to have it 
read it can be read. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman suggests the absence of a 
quorum. The Chair will count. $ 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws the point of no 
quorum, and the gentleman from Virginia is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, when this measure was originally 
drawn some months ago it was designed to meet and overcome 
the difficulty that had arisen in our foreign-trade relations, in- 
volving a rather serious discrimination against this country in 
the matter of foreign exchange. Importers of many necessary 
articles were subject to great loss by reason of the depreciation 
of the American dollar in neutral countries in Europe and Asia, 
particularly in Spain and the Scandinavian nations as to Europe, 
and in the Orient, India and China. In that view it was not 
an emergency measure. It was confidently expected that the 
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committee would have ample time to examine the questions in- 
volved, should it be thought desirable to consider the bill at 
all, and discuss them thoroughly. But within the last 10 days 
circumstances, of which I am not at liberty to speak in detail, 
have arisen which make action by Congress imperative. For 
that reason the bill, by unanimous action of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the other body, was presented to the 
Senate and, without division, passed. It was taken up for con- 
sideration on Friday and Saturday of last week by the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency and, at an exceptionally 
largely attended meeting, unanimously ordered to be reported 
to the House. 

In our trade relations with the Orient, and particularly with 
India, we are put to the necessity of paying our balances in 
metal, and, on account of the large importations of jute, burlap, 
and other materials used in the handling and distribution of 
our crops, we are obliged to meet a large exchange balance, to 
our very great disadvantage. It shall be necessary for this 
country to ship to India, for the next ensuing 16 months at least, 
about $100,000,000 of gold to meet our importations, or other- 
wise to do what this bill proposes to do, borrow from the Treas- 
ury the only available stock of silver in the world at this time 
and ship it to India to meet trade balances. It is not necessary 
to say to the House that, gold being our primary money, every 
dollar of it that we shall export circumscribes our ability to 
meet the extraordinary commercial requirements of our own 
country at this time. 

In short, if we do not pass this bill immediately we may be 
put to the necessity of shipping gold rather than silver to India. 
I transgress no propriety and reveal nothing that should not 
be disclosed to the House when I say that the governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board stated to the committee that the board 
had already felt obliged to give the large importers of jute, 
burlap, and other materials, which we are obliged to have, the 
assurance that if something of this sort should not be done im- 
mediately by Congress the Federal reserve banks would assure 
them the gold necessary to meet trade balances. The bill pro- 
vides that there shall be a retirement, gradual or immediate, as 
circumstances may require, of $350,000,000 of outstanding sil- 
ver certificates; and as those silver certificates are retired a 
like amount of the silver coin in the Treasury held as a cover 
for the silver certificates will be broken up and melted into 
silver bullion and sold by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
meet foreign exchange exigencies and to avert serious trouble in 
India. The Congress knows that India uses not exclusively, 
but almost exclusively, silver as its metallic currency. Any de- 
ficiency, if any, in the circulating medium that may be occa- 
sioned by the gradual or speedy retirement of $350,000,000 of 
silver certificates is to be met by the issuance, under authority 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board, of what is known as Federal reserve bank notes, based 
on short-time gold certificates and notes of the United States, 

When the emergency shall have passed or the war ended, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to purchase an equiva- 
lent amount of silver to that which may be utilized in this 
transaction to replace the silver thus loaned to the British Gov- 
ernment and used for foreign exchange purposes by the recoin- 
age of a like amount of silver dollars, upon which may be issued 
a like amount of silver certificates. f 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman have any objection to 
my asking a question right there? 

Mr. GLASS. Not at all. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would the interest rate charged on the re- 
discounts based on these certificates be sufficiently high to com- 
pensate the Government for the cost of recoinage? 

Mr. GLASS. We think so. It is upon that theory that the 
bill is drawn, 

Mr. MADDEN. And it is a higher rate than is usually 
charged on what we rediscount. 

Mr. GLASS. That is true. There will be no trouble about 
the retirement of these Federal reserve bank notes when the 
emergency shall have passed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I will. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The gentleman stated that there would 
be a trade balance of $100,000,000 in the next 16 months between 
this country and India. That accounts for $100,000,000. Why 
the other $250,000,000? 

Mr. GLASS. The other $250,000,000 is to meet foreign ex- 
change accounts with other countries and especially is to be 
used to counter an exigency that vitally affects our allies in 
the conduct of this war. Just in the degree that it vitally 
affects them it vitally affects us. I will read to the House a 
telegram that was sent to me from Deming, N. Mex., while I 
was absent from the city attending the funeral of my late col- 
league, Mr. Jones, by Secretary McAdoo, in which he says: 
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“A war emergency of the utmost urgency makes the prompt passage 
of the Pittman bill imperative. I commend this subject earnestly to 
the consideration of yourself and your associates on your committee. 
Will you please permit Assistant Secretary Leffingwell to lay before 
you my views about this matter? 

“ WILLIAM G. MCADOO, 


“Seerctary of the Treasury.” 


Upon my return I—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield be- 
fore he leaves that point? 

Mr. GLASS. I Will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think it is just as well to 
be frank with the House. We are considering the bill under a 
rule, as it comes from another body. During the discussion 
over there this was said: ‘ 

I know that the situation in India is critical and that this bill is to 
relieve that situation. England must have more silver to meet her 
obligations to India, and India wants silver. There is only one great 
reserve of silver in the world to-day, and it is found in the Treasury 
of the United States, and that reservoir of silver must be opened and 
hastened to India in order to relieve the existing conditions, 

Is that statement correct? 

Mr. GLASS. That states the case in a nutshell. That state- 
ment, or a statement similar to that, was made by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Massachusetts, who spoke briefiy 
to the bill. 

r. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is a situation affecting our 
allies at least equally with the United States? 

.Mr. GLASS. It is a situation we are obliged to meet. It is 
rather distressing to the chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency to feel compelled to bring to the House a 
measure all of the details of which he is not at liberty to dis- 
cuss fully and to ask the House upon its faith in him and his 
associates of the committee, acting as a unit, to accept the 
bill, but that is precisely the situation. 

Upon my return to Washington on Saturday I found that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency had had a meeting and 
such hearings as were possible. In addition I personally made 
inquiry in every responsible quarter and satisfied myself that 
there was nothing else to do but to pass the Senate bill if we 
would avert trouble. To reassure the House even more fully, 
if I can, I present this letter, sent to me by the President under 
date of April 21: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 21, 1918. 


Hon, CARTER GLASS, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Drar Mr. Grass: I am taking the liberty of writing you to ask if 
the early report and passage of the siiver bill will be possible. Circum- 
stances have arisen which make the passage of this bill a genuine war 
emergency ; otherwise I would not suggest so immediate action upon it. 
The circumstances, however, are premina and, I beg you to believe, 

ustify me in making this request. I belleye that you bave been in- 
ormed from the Treasury Department just what the exigency is. 
Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Foster). The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman may 
have such further time as he and the House may desire in order 
to complete his remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Virginia may 
have such time as he may desire in order to complete his re- 
marks, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the House that I have no desire to 
proceed further. If I have not made the matter clear, I will 
be glad to answer any question that I can answer. But I do not 
desire to proceed any further with any general statement. 

Mr. FOCHT. Before the gentleman retires, I would like to 
ask this question: It occurred to me when he was addressing 
the House and when he stated that this was for the relief of an 
ally, whether, rather than to deplete the Treasury of the silver 
reserve, it would not be possible for England to commandeer the 
jute in India, just as we commandeer any commodity in this 
country? 

Mr. GLASS. My inquiry into the subject in all its aspects 
leads me to believe that this proposal is the only immediate 
remedy that may be applied to the situation. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, under ordinary circumstances I 
should be opposing this bill very strenuously on several grounds. 
If the country were not in this war and the present emergency 
were not upon us, I should regard this bill as a piece of eco- 
nomie and financial folly. 

There are several things in it that, if it were in my power, I 
would change. I would amend it radically, but from the in- 
formation that has been conveyed to the members of the com- 
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mittee by the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Federal Reserve Board, some of which information has been 
stated already by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass], I 
conclude that this is net only an emergency measure but a 
matter of the greatest urgency. I therefore feel it to be my 
bounden duty to support it as it is, since under the rule just 
adopted it can not be amended. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. I Will. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It comes to us rather suddenly here. 
I want to inquire if there is any evidence before your com- 
mittee as to whether or not England knew of this exigency for 
some time and considered it before this was sprung on the 
United States? 

Mr. HAYES. England has known for some time that she had 
out obligations, of course, but she was not familiar, and the 
world has not been made familiar, and is not now familiar, and 
tt is not desirable that it should become familiar, with the 
dangers that lurk in the immediate future. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Did England take any steps to re- 
lieve this situation? 

Mr. HAYES. Certainly; all the steps that were possible. 
As the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] has stated, the 
United States has the only great supply of silver that is in the 
world, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. T saw a statement in the paper this 
morning, and I think it would be fair that the gentleman should 
know of it, to the effect that in this transaction there is a specu- 
lation ef over $70,000,000 by bankers of England. Does the gen- 
tleman know anything about that? 

Mr. HAYES. I know nothing about that. I want to say that 
under ordinary circumstances I should insist upon acting upon 
my own judgment and experience, after many years of study of 
financial questions; but under the present circumstances, when 
the Commander In Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States comes to me and says, The passage of this bill is a most 
vital war necessity,” I sink my own judgment and my own feel- 
ing in the matter and yield to his urgent request as if it were a 
command. [Applause.} Although the circumstances surround- 
ing this emergency have been quite fully explained to the mem- 
bers of the committee, many other things are doubtless known 
to the President that he is not at liberty to explain to the mem- 
bers of the committee; necessarily information must be open to 
him that he could not disclose to us. 

I do not know that I care to discuss at any length the provi- 
sious of the bill. The gentleman from Virginia has explained 
them perhaps sufficiently. It is not intended by this measure to 
contract the currency at all. As fast as the silver is disposed 
of and the silver certificates withdrawn from circulation, other 
forms of currency will take their place. As fast as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury can purchase the silver, he is not only 
authorized, but he is directed, to purchase and recoin and re- 
place the silver which for the time being is taken out of the 
Treasury and sent abroad, so that this bill will not affect the 
volume of the currency nor the silver element in our currency 
permanently at all. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. I yield. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman says it will not affect the 
currency, the amount of money in circulation. What is to be 
placed back of the Federal reserve notes that are to be issued 
in place of the silver certificates when the silver is gone? 

Mr. HAYES. United States certificates of indebtedness with 
a 5 per cent gold redemption fund, like the national bank cur- 
rency. 

Mr. GLASS. Imay say to my colleague just at this point that 
we regard it as very much better to place United States gold 
certificates behind these Federal reserve banks than tọ place 
United States bonds behind them, because we wanted to avoid 
going back te the old system of a bond-secured currency. 

Mr. HAYES. Of course, it amounts to the same thing. 

Mr. GLASS. It does. 

Mr. HAYES. But it is only a temporary expedient. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did the gentleman state that the certificates 
may become due in one year? 7 


Mr. HAYES. Yes; they are due in one year, but they may | 


be extended under the terms of the bill. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Is all this amount to be placed to the 
credit of the United States? 

Mr. HAYES. Is this amount to be placed to the credit of the 
United States? I do net know that I understand what the gen- 
tleman means, - 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana, The bill is advancing a credit of 
$350,000,000 ? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. The Government will own the silver, of 
course, as soon as the silver certificates are retired. The silver 
in the Treasury now is in the nature of a trust fund, owned by 
the owners of the certificates. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. When we ship this silver out how 
shall we get it back again? 

Mr. HAYES. We shall not get it back. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. We must get a credit. Are we get- 
ting an equal amount of credit for the silver? 

Mr. HAYES. Les. 

Mr. MADDEN. We sell the silver bullion? 

Mr. HAYES, Yes. We sell the silver and use it largely to 
pay our debts. We are in the same condition as a man who 
owes Tom, Dick, and Harry, and has his chest full of silver and 
gold. He takes his choice as to whether he will pay in silver 
or gold, In this case we may pay either in silver or gold, 
and we prefer to pay in the former coin, Because it will enable 
us to hold on to our gold is one reason why I am willing to sup- 
port this bill. If we do not use the silver we have in this emer- 
gency, we must part with some of cur gold. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. I notice that the purchases of silver are to be 
made aceording to existing regulations at the Mint and at the 
fixed price of $1 per ounce of silver. How is that price of $1 
per ounce arrived at? 

Mr. HAYES. Silver was worth in New York City on Satur- 
day 96 cents and a fraction, and for some time it has fluctuated 
between 85 cents and $1 an ounee.. We are selling it at the 
market price or a trifle above. Of course, the United States hav- 
ing put an embargo on the exportation of silver, the price will 
be determined by the Secretary of the Treasury so long as the 
embargo lasts, us he is the only large purchaser of silver in this 
country. 

Mr. HUSTED. Your price remains absolutely fixed. But 
assume that the market value changes; you sell it at $1 an ounce, 
in spite of the market price? ; 

Mr. HAYES. But the market price can not change in view of 
the situation created by the bill. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption right there? 2 

Mr. HAYES. Les. 

Mr. PHELAN. I will remind my colleague that we sell it at 
least for a dollar, and that we buy it at a dollar, and so we lose 
nothing. And there is a provision in the expert law so that no 
silver can be exported unless the President says so, so that we 
absolutely contro! the output of the mines of the United States. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would like to ask a question about 
this bill. It is a very important matter. Silver is scarce. I 
see we are limited to the purchase of silver produced only in the 
United States, Why should we not purchase in South America, 
where we have large trade balances, and in Central America, and 
in Mexico, and British Columbia? 

Mr. HAYES. Our silver mines produced 77,000,000 ounces 
last year. That is about one-half of the preduct ef the world. 
We do not need to go outside this country, even if we dispose of 
all this $350,000;000. You can see readily that in a few years 
it can be all back again in the Treasury from the product of our 
own mines, and we want it to come from our own people. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HAYES. I ought not to take any more time. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. In buying silver the merchant- 


investigation of the amount of silver bullion in the individual 
ownership of citizens—speculators in silver bullion? 

Mr. HAYES. We are advised that there is no considerable 
amount of that. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. None in private ownership? 

Mr. HAYES. None to amount to anything. The demand has 
been great and the price unusually high for some time, and all 
these holdings are unloaded. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes te the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GHIETT]. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, this is a very extraordinary 
as well as a very grave and serious situation. We all of us 
in the House have become accustomed on both sides of the House 
to vote for the passage of bills which we totally disapproved of, 
because we were assured that they were necessary for the war. 
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But in nearly allenses until now we have at least had put be- | the fact of the extreme necessity for this special legislation, as 
fore us some ef the ressons of their necessity, and we have | pointed out by the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 


often surrendered our own judgment te the judgment of the 
Executive. But now a measure has come before us for which 
we are asked to vote becnuse it is essential as a war measure. 
anı] yet the reasons ure entirely withheld from us, so that this 
is a larger draft upon our confidence than has heretofore been 
made. But 1 feel for myself that despite that, innsmuc as this 
is an international question, we can not insist upon knowing the 
reasons, which we are told it is wise to withheld. Therefore, 
for one, I am content to ask no further questions and to accept 
the statement thut there are reasons which can not be divulged 
to us which make it exigent and cempulsory that this legisla- 
tion pass, and so TI am willing to vote for it. But I wish to say 
that one of the motives that constrains. me to vote for a mens- 


Director of the Mint, and the Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, all pleading for the immediate passage of this bill. u 
connection with this argument there is one point that has not 
been covered. I should like to mention that, and it is this, 
that this $350,000,000 of silver, which is now held by the Treas- 
ury of the United States, is a trust fund; that silver certifi- 
cates are outstanding against that fund, and they must be re- 
deemed before this coin can be released. There are now about 
$39,000,000 of these silver certificates held by the Trensury De- 
partment at this time, which, when this authority is given. will 
permit the cancellation of and the melting up of these silver 
dollars held as security for this amount. I hope the Treasury 
Department, in the administration of this law when it is passed, 


ure which seems to me fundamentally unsound, and which will be careful to see that none of the trust ebligations are vie- 


probably hardly unyone in this House approves of or wishes to 
vote for, is thut I have great confidence in the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and I suppese the chairman of that com- 
mittee [Mr. Grass] hus been consulted by the President and 


lated in the handling of this transaction. This sucred trust 
must not be violated under any circumstances. 

In connection with the issuance of Federal reserve bank notes, 
a whole lot might be snid that can not now be said in connection 


facts have been imparted to him which it is net thought prudent | with this debate. When we pnssed the Federal reserve act we 


to confide to the rest of us, and I believe that when the mo- 
mentary exigency is past, and when it is possible to remedy the 
serious danger into which this legislation might plunge our 
whole banking system, the Banking and Currency Committee, 


practically repudiated the bond-secured note-circulation propo- 
sition. In this instance we are going back to that in practically 
the same form by providing for the issue of Federal reserve 
notes by the 12 Federal reserve banks, secured by one-year tem- 


under the leadership of the distinguished gentleman from Vir- | porary Treasury certificates, which are nothing more or less, 


ginia [Mr. Grass], will. as far as possible, make amends for 
this extraerdinary step and bring us back inte the path of safe 
banking. Therefore, for one, with much reluctance, but feeling 
that here as in previous cases we must yield te the wishes of 
the Executive and accepting the statement that it is unsafe to 
make public the information on which this legislation is based, 
regretting the necessity, I shall yet vote fer the passage of the 
bill. [Applause.} 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Four minutes. 

Mr. HAYES. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PLATT). 

Mr. PLA'FT. Mr. Speaker, I should be glad at any time to 
support sections 1, 3. and 4 of this bill, which I think are abso- 
lutely sound and could as well be passed in time of peace as in 
time of war. This silver that is piled up in the Treasury back 
of the silver certificates is not real basic money. It is about 20 
per cent water, or fiat money, or paper money, or whatever you 
have in mind to call it. The silver certificates circulate on a 
gold basis by fiat ef law, and so do the silver dollars themselves 
whenever anyone will take them. It is a good thing te be able 
to get rid of the silver, and get rid of it at a good price. We are 
selling it at a price which is larger than the price that silver 
tas reached for a good while except in the case of fluctuations 
of the past year, and we are making it take the place of gold in 
foreign trade. We are selling it at a price that involves no loss 
to the country. 

Now, the proposition that we have got to buy it back again 
and pile it up all over again is vicious and wrong, as is also the 
proposition to issue Federal reserve bank notes to take the place 
of the silver certificates as they are retired. The ostensible pur- 
pose of this is to prevent contraction; but there is no harm in a 
little contraction. I think it is pretty well understood, and I am 
going to say it plainly, that we are agreeing to these sections of 
the bill because it is necessary to net speedily and we have every 
reason to believe that we could not get the bili through the Sen- 
ate, past the objections of the silverites in that bedy, without 
having them talk a couple of months, if we should eut out these 
objectionable sections, [Applause.] 

I am willing to agree to speedy action on the assurance of the 
President that speedy action is necessary, but I want it made 
plain just why it is that such assurance needs to be given. This 
is a Senate bill and we are told to pass it just as it came from 
the Senate, because to amend it so as to make it sound would 
cause a dangerous delay. It is a plain case of holdup by the 
silverites, and I expect to do what I can, when the present emer- 
gency has passed, to see that the objectionable features shall be 
repealed. : 

Mr. HAYES. TI yield the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Me- 
Favpen] is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Spenker, in two minutes I can not go 
very far in a discussion ef this measure. I do feel, however, 
that as a member of the Banking and Currency Committee some 
explanation should be made by me as well as by the other mem- 
bers of that committee. The facts have been pretty well stated 
in connection with this bill. I do not believe there is a mem- 
ber of this committee here who, under ordinary circumstances, 
would support this bill or who would support it now except for 


In this instance, than a double promise to pay on the part of the 
United States. Why not issue United States notes direct and 
be honest with the people and not deceive them? In suppert- 
ing this measure I am relying entirely upon the representations 
made by the administration officials that this is of the most 
pressing necessity to aid our allies to win the war. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time has expired. The question is on 
the third reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. A 

On motion of Mr. Grass, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. - 

By unanimous consent Mr. Raker was given leave to revise 
and extend his remarks on House bill 10894. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unanl- 
mous consent to address the House for 20 minutes. Is there 
objection? - 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I would not occupy the time of the House now except for the 
fact that the matter to which I wish to call attention is, to my 
mind, a matter of very great importance to the people of the 
country. That is the question of the Federal farm-loan bank 
and the manner in which the people’s money, collected under 
the guise of war taxes, is being loaned throughout the country. 
I believe it is a matter ef greater importance than the average 
citizen has any good conception of. 

I have given this qnestion considerable thought, and I am not 
a crank on this subject. At this time, when the people of the 
country are being called upon to contribute to the Federal Gov- 
‘ernment in aid of carrying on this great war, I believe that 
it is a great mistake to squander money so collected from the 
people in loaning money in a manner entirely, in my opinion, 
different from that expected when the Congress of the United 
States passed that law. I am in receipt of a letter from a mem- 
ber of the Farm Loan Commission, Mr. George W. Norris. I 
made a statement on the floor of the House not long ago and 
said that I knew of a piece of land that had been sold less than 
five years ago at $3 an acre. To make it clear to you, I sold 
the land myself. I own the adjoining 80 acres, that I now offer 
for sale at $5 an acre, and get no purchaser. Not long ago the 
man to whom I had contracted that land wrote me and wanted 
a deed for the land, and stated that he was getting a loan from 
the Federal Government at $15 an acre, no improvements on the 
land, and he wanted me to recommend the loan. I declined to 
do so. ; 

Commissioner Norris wrote and asked me to give him the 
particulars. I answered Mr. Norris, saying I sold the land in 
question, but that I had rather not give the information re- 
quested, and asked the gentleman’s pardon for declining to give 
the information. It is not my place to look after the Federal 
farm loans. I am not a member of any board that has control 
of those loans. I do not know whether the man succeeded in 
getting the loan or not, but he wrote me saying he was getting 
it and wanted me to reeommend it. If the loan was made the 
land has been sold to he Federal Government, for nobody will 
pay that price—$15 per acre—for it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FORDNEY. If the gentleman will be brief, for my time 
is limited and I have much to say. 

Mr. MADDEN. What was the amount of the loan that the 
gentleman says the Farm Loan Board made on the land? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The man wrote me that he was obtaining 
a loan of $15 an acre. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much did he pay? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Three dollars per acre. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the idea of the gentleman as to what 
this land is worth? $ 

Mr, FORDNEY. I am offering the adjoining 80 acres at $5 
an acre, with no purchaser, 

Mr. MADDEN. Why does not the gentleman offer it to the 
Farm Loan Board for $15 an acre? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have nothing to offer the Farm Loan 
Board but criticism. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the gentleman will be brief. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman knows that the application of 
$15 an acre was not approved by the farm-loan bank. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not; the owner said he was getting the 
money, and asked me to give him a recommendation. 

Mr. WINGO. Does not the gentleman know that the farm- 
loan bank does not undertake to pass on an application until the 
perfected title papers come in, and, as the gentleman says, he 
refused to make the recommendation, no perfect-title papers 
have been presented to the bank. 

Mr. FORDNEY. When I gave the man a deed to the land he 
had a perfect title. Let me call the gentleman's attention to 
something that I have in the way of proof of what I am going 
to say. Here is a statement of the loans made in the State of 
Kansas from the bank at Wichita, Kans., up to January 1, 
1918, reported by the register of deeds or bonded abstractor. I 
have a list of each party’s name to whom loans have been made. 
The description of the land, the section, town, and range, and 
the amount of money loaned with the assessed valuation of the 
land given. I made inquiry of some Members of the House from 
the State of Kansas, and I am told by them that the assessors 
in making their returns must make oath that the land has been 
assessed at its actual value. z 

The loans made in the State of Kansas up to January 1, 1918, 
amount to $3,801,900. The total valuation is $5,162,958; the 
loans amount to 733 per cent of the valuation, when the law 
provides that the Government can only loan 50 per cent of the 
value of the land and not in excess of 20 per cent of the perma- 
nent insured value of the buildings thereon. 

In the assessment of real estate the buildings are included 
with the land, so that in these valuations the land and buildings 
are included, and on both, which the law provides that the 
Federal farm-loan banks can not loan more than 50 per cent, the 
record shows they have loaned 733 per cent of the total valua- 
tions. 

I have not time to go into all the details of the loans, but 
they have loaned in one instance $10,000 on property valued at 


000. 

Mr. WINGO. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not want the House to 
believe that the law limits loans to the assessed value, but it is 
the actual appraised value. 

Mr. FORDNEY. What is the difference between the actual 
value and your candid opinion as to its real value when you 
make oath that you have assessed it at the real value? 

Mr. WINGO. In my State it would be 50 per cent. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, you can not make oath that you as- 
sessed it at its actual value when you know you fixed the assess- 
ment at but 50 per cent of its actual value; that would not be 
honest, would it? ; 

Mr. WINGO, In regard to the law—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. The law provides that it shall be assessed 
at the actual value. 

Mr. WINGO. I am talking about the Federal law, which will 
not permit them to loan upon the assessed value, but to put it 
on the actual value. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am willing to hear what the 
gentleman has to say, because I have a high regard for him and 
his opinion, but I have information here that leads me t> believe 
that the managers of those banks are disposing of that money 
in a loose manner. I have here a letter from one gentleman 
that writes me that loans were made on a piece of properly in 
the State of Kansas, and that immediately upon receiving the 
Joan the man left the property and said that it was the best sale 
he ever hoped to make of his property. He also points out a 
piece of property on which the Government loaned $1,000, which 
has been for sale at $600 for some time. Here is a statement 
from another man, who says that his neighbor, one of the loan 


board, borrowed $2,000 on his farm, and the adjoining farm, 
just as valuable, is offered to him to-day for $1,700. 
far COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 
: 8 FORDNEY. Yes; but I will ask the gentleman to be 
rief. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Has the gentleman the descrip- 
tion of the land, so that it could be located? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; and I am going to put into the RECORD, 
if the House will permit me to do so—I shall put in the Recorp 
each and every loan made in the State of Kansas up to the 1st 
of January last, and the description of the land, together with 
the owner’s name, to whom the loan has been made, the amount 
of the loan, and the assessed valuation. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I asked the question because the 
gentleman is charging gross maladministration, and he ought to 
be specific. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not want to mislead anybody. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think the gentleman ought to 
ask permission to have that all put in. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I shall do so. A gentleman named Smith— 
Capt. William S. A. Sinith—who made a speech at St. Paul a 
few days ago, said “ There will be only two of those banks that 
will show red ink.” That is to say, they have all made a profit 
except two—the New England institution at Springficld, Mass., 
and the bank at Columbia, S. C. I have here a statement com- 
ing from a gentleman—Mr. R. Ingalls, of 307 East Seventeenth 
Street, New York—who made an investigation of this matter 
and writes me and says that he has taken these figures from 
the report of the Comptroller of the Currency. He states that 
according to the Comptroller of the Currency, on October 31, 
1917, the 12 Federal land banks had no reserve or surplus and 
that their liabilities for funds received were $34,984.029 89; 
their assets, after deducting salaries and expenses, 273,843.84. 

This apparent deficit of $709,186.05 and an indebtedness not 
itemized of $3,650,306.37 do not make a satisfactory showing. 
He says that the deficits apparent at each of the land banks at 
that date were as follows: 

At Springfield, $49,058.11; Baltimore, $44,219.77; Columbus. 
$57,362.64; Louisville, $42,105.83; New Orleans, $71,387.09; St. 
Louis, $61,084.99; St. Paul, $86,655.70; Omaha, 846.273 95: 
Wichita, $79,784.74; Houston, $51,771.18; Berkeley, $66,935.24; 
Spokane, $52,537.20. 

In other words, in the entire 12 banks the smallest deficit is 
$42,000, according to the records, whereas Mr. Smith says that 
they are all on the right side of the ledger except two. I made 
inquiry of some gentleman from the State of Kansas as to the 
loans made in the western part of Kansas, and was told that 
the banks in that State will make practically no loans at all in 
some counties because of the condition and the value of the 
land, it being poor. Yet the Federal Government has made 
loans there far above the assessed valuation as shown by the . 
records as given me by Mr. Ingalls. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentlemar 
from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman proceed for 10 minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wish to say that there is another very im- 
portant District measure relative to the disposal of garbage 
that I desire to have disposed of. I shall not object to the 
gentleman having his 10 minutes, but I shall have to object to 
any more than that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if he knows whether the farmers of Kansas who a few 
years ago borrowed $50,000,000 from the railronds have ever 
paid them back? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I do not know that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. What is that? 

Mr. MEEKER. Whether or not the loan of $50,000,000 by 
the farmers three or four years ago in Kansas has been paid 
back to the railroads? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
owe a cent to the railroads, 

Mr. MEEKER. When was it paid back? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kausas. It never was borrowed. 

Mr. MEEKER. Begging the gentleman's pardon, the rail- 
roads hauled their wheat free, thus advancing them $50,000,000. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman has been read- 
ing fiction. 

Mr. MEEKER. 
as to that? 


Is there objection? 


The farmers of Kansas do not 


Will the gentleman let his statement stand 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman speaks of a deficit shown 
by those banks lu their reports. Tlie gentleman intends to 
be entirely fair, I suppose; but does not the gentleman know 
that their books are not kept as they are In other banks, who 
charge up the discount when they make the loan, but they wait 
until the end of the year to collect the interest? Therefore the 
first year they had to run on their capital, charge up as if it 
were a deficit all expenses. und it will come out of the earnings 
at the end of the year. 

Is not that the reason for the deficit? Does not the gentleman 
know that is the reason for the large deficit? 

Mr. FORDNEY. If I did know I would have said it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will say that is the way their books 
are kept and therefore they have charged them with a deficit 
without giving them credit for the earnings of the louns they 
have made. They get no credit in bookkeeping until the end 
of the year. In other words, you loan a man a thousand dollars 
and he has to pay interest on it and then credit up yourself 
with the interest for one year, and you wait until the end of the 
year—— seit 

Mr, FORDNEY. Oh, the gentleman is making a speech. I 
do not know whether he is right or wrong, but I do not think 
he is right. ‘ 

Mr. STEVENSON. I know I am right. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I would like to see some other proof than 
the gentleman's mere statement. Here is a gentlemun’s state- 
ment whose figures I take as being correct. He says the banks 
have lost money. I would like to have the gentleman present 
his figures, because I want to be corrected if I am in error. 

Mr. STEVENSON, I will take time to present them when I 
have an opportunity. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I want to be right on this matter if I am 
wrong, but my candid opinion is that the Congress of the United 
States, gentlemen, where we authorized $209,000,000 of the peo- 
ple’s money, collected for war purposes, placed at the disposal of 
these bunks, there ought to be an investigation by Congress so 
that we may know whether or not these statements are correct 
or incorrect, for if the people's money has been thrown away, 
as Indicated hy these loans, we should know it. I have been 
and am loyal to this administration. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am loyal to this administration, and 1 
am going to continue to be loyal in reference to carrying on this 
war; but I tell you. gentlemen, when you come tn here with 
pretended war measures thut prove to be political, then my 
loyalty to your party ceases. I am going to watch this enter- 
prise as closely ns I can and be loyal to the good people that I 
have the honor to represent here, sir. but I will draw the line 
when men here use these war measures for political purposes; 
and if this money is being loaned in an extravagant manner, 
as my information gives me reason to believe it has been. I am 
going to enter my most earnest protest. I say it is time that 
the Congress of the United States appointed a committee of 
Members of this House to investigate these loans and to sec 
whether or not the loans as published, u list of which I will put 
in the Recorp, with the permission of the House, are correct 
or incorrect. I am not opposed to this system, but I am opposed 
to the squandering of the people's money on bad loans, poor 
property 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not hear the first of the gentleman's 
statement. Is it charged that the banks were loaning money to 
farmers who are Democrats whether they have got ample secur- 
ity or not? S 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I did not say that, but I do say this 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait a minute; let me answer my good 
friend. I do say this: That I am informed by some Members 
of Congress from the State of Kansas that the majority portion 
of those lonns mentioned in this list are from counties in Demo- 
cratic districts. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the gentleman, maybe it is like 
it is down home, that nobody but Democrats own land. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I did not catch the gentleman's question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I said maybe nobody but Democrats ever 
owned land out there. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, well, I do not believe the gentleman is 
correct in that statement. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I wiil. 

Mr. STEENERSON. On that theory how do you account 
for the fact that North Dakota and Minnesota are two of the 


largest States where the largest sums have been lonned? And as 
to those two States I did not know that they were Democratic. 

Mr. FORDNEY.. I do not want to charge positively thut this 
money is being loaned to Democrats. in discrimination against 
Republicans, but the gentleman in his question prompted me to 
say that 

Mr, STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I Will. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I believe the gentleman has there a 
statement of the different banks. Does not it show that the 
smallest number of loans and the smallest volume of loans, 
with the exception probably of the Massachusetts district, is 
in Columbia, S. C., a district in which there is no Republican 
congressional district in the whole layout? Is not that so? 
ote FORDNEY. Whether it is so or not, this man, Mr. 

mith—— 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does it not say that the Columbia dis- 
trict is the smallest? 

s A FORDNEY. Whether it is true or not, this man 
mith—— ) 

Mr. STEVENSON. Who is a Republican, by the way. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait a minute, let me answer you. 

I want to say to the gentleman that the one bank mentioned 
as having a deficit is in Columbia, S. C., and I do not think 
you cod find a Republican in that district with a fine-tooth 
comb. 

Mr. STEVENSON. And you will see that there has only been 
about $2,000 ef loans, I believe it is, made there. It is the 
smallest loan there. Therefore we are not loaning it to the 
Democrats, at least. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Whether that is true or whether it is not, 
Mr. Smith states that there is a deficit at that bank. There- 
fore if at Columbia, S. C., they are.only small borrowers, they 
undoubtedly are small landowners. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, as 
I understand the gentleman is going to put in the statistical 
data to which he has referred. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. The printed lists of loans in the 
State of Kansas. 

Mr. WINGO, How much will that take up in the Recorp? 

Mr. FORDNEY.- I do not know. This is the amount, sir 
[indicating]. A list of the loans made by the Federal bank at 
Wichita, Kans. 

Mr. WINGO. And you will specify the name of the borrower 
peu) descriptions of the land, so that they can be located 
easily? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. The owner's name, the amount of rural 
credit, the assessed valuation of lands and buildings, the number 
of acres; for instance, John Henning obtained a loan of $1,500 
on the assessed valuation of his land and buildings—$2,400. 160 
acres, on the northwest quarter of section 26, township 26, 

nge 24. 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving further the right to object, I do not 
believe the gentleman would make a charge unless he believes it; 
but he has charged criminal maladministration. Hus the gentle- 
man introduced a resolution? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I have not. And I want to say to you 
I do not accuse anybody of being dishonest; but I do claim that 
there has been less caution used than should have been in making 
these loans 

Mr. WINGO. I have no brief for the board. If they have done 
all that the gentleman has charged, he ought to file an appro- 
priate resolution here. If they have done what the gentleman 
has charged, I will join with him In investigating; but I do dis- 
Uke to see a gentleman of his standing make an attack on this 
system at a time when its enemies are trying to break it down. 

Mr, FORDNEY. I am not an enemy of this system. I only 
criticize the parties in charge of the loans—if my information 
is correct bad loans have been made. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman has evidence that will justify 
that charge, they are guilty of maladministration and in justice 
to the House he ought to file a proper resolution to sce whether 
it is true or not. 

Mr. FORDNEY. In justice to Mr. R. Ingalls, who gave me 
much of the information I have in this matter, I wish to insert 
in the Rxconn some of the correspondenee I received from him. 

But first, for example, suppose a party asks a loan on his farm, 
valued as follows: Land valued at $2,000 and the permanent, 
insured value of buildings, $2,000; total value, $4,000. The 
Farm Loan Board by law is authorized to loan 50 per cent of the 
land value, or $1,000, and 20 per cent of the permanent insured 
value of buildings, or $400; or a total of $1,400; or 35 per cent 
of the assessed valuation, provided the same is its actual value. 
An examination of list of loans given below will reveal the fact 


‘that the loans described are far in excess of the percentage au- 


thorized by law. 
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List offarm loans made in Kansas by the Federa! Land Bank at Wichita, Kans., up to Jan, 1, 1918, as reported by registers of deeds or bonded abstractors. 


Owner's name. 


BOURBON COUNTY, 


Joun 8 n 
m. 1. Killion 


Albert R. Peterman . 
Jordon E. Johnson 
oe ah Richard. 


. 
BUTLER COUNTY. 


Anderson Holladay.......... 
James Belford. dada 


Totals e ese *. 
BARBER COUNTY. 
— 5 Rankin.. 


Timer N. Angel 
Mathew P'. De Witt 
Wa er Jackson ATTS TET 


Fred Betz 
Wm. C. Aubley 
Horace E. Stout. 


COWLEY COUNTY. 


and wife. 
George È. Birdzell and wife.. 
N 3 


CHEROKEE COUNTY. 


CLAY COUNTY. 


Sope Sparrowhawk and 
— a. 5 his 
fe. 


$1,500 
1,000 
1,500 
1,500 
2,200 
7,000 
4.200 
7,000 
3,000 
1,500 
4.500 
2.000 
2.400 
500 
2,100 
15 
1.200 
2.400 
40, 500 


— 


E 


28 


5 


re 


888888 828 8888 88888888 


S 


2 


< 


SË res 


PEELS 
£88838 


eos 


3 


Seer 


rere 
8 SSSs 88888 8888888888 


E 


OD Sse ON 


— 
ee re ee 


Pac 


888 888 8888 88888888 


Sm 


5 


Serre 


Ser 
8 888823 288 


Abbreviated legal description. 


z 
— 
5 -m 
wani 
ao 
2 
3 
x 
20 
R: 


R 
„8E. 1 8 „1900, 18 and NW. § NE. 1 (les: 3 a.) ot see. 21, all in T. 24, R. 23. 
4 T, 25, R. 


in NW. 1 of 38, all in 24-25. 

4.18. 1 

J, NW. T and W. 41 S. AE SEN. toisti, 
a, 1415 SE. Lad 15 a. NE. }, 19- 

8. 48. SW. V; $0123 and pt, NW. } of 28, all in 23-24. 


iis NB an ad W. BNE. . }, NE. 1 of Sand 15a, in SE. 1 of 5, all in 25-24. 
150 į raand ŠE. 4 Of 27, all in 26-21. 

N. W. 4, 8-25-25. 

a. in EN a NW. i of 29 and 20a. in E. 4 SW. 1 of 20-23-31. 

Pt. . J. Nb. }, 34-23-25, 


— 


prz 
2 
2 
28 
a 
87 


8. } NE. i, and N. 3 SE. 4, 24-27-4 and SW. 1 NW. J, 19-27-5, and other land. 
J E. J, NW. 2, 35-20-35 


W. 3 NE. 1 E. ] NW. 977 Jus R10. 

BE. NE. 4 sec. 7, N. NW AA B 4, 8-33-10, and 3 acres in NW. ü SW. 1 21-32-10. 

SE. I (less acre for 1 

NE. X Sec. 15, T. 30, R. tied 

W. 8E. enen, 32, R. 12. 

N. J soc. 4, T. 34, R. 10, 

Lot 3 SE, 4 NW. 4 W. 4 SE. SE. } B. 1 SW. K sec. 2, T. 33, R 

Lots $, 4, 5, SE. $ W. F. 33, R. 10; lots 1, 2and di NE. į secvl, T. 33; R. 11; lots 3, 4, E.} 
SW. } sec. 31, 32, K. 10 88. 4 32, H. 

W. JS . 26 T. 30, H. 13; lots 9. 4 sec. ee 4% T.30, R. 12, 

SE. 4 NE. } NR. 1 SE: see. 1, NW. 4 BWV. 8 

SE Wir. K JEW W. ASE F8 33-30-13; lot 2, SW. N and W} 
5 ° 8 . N 2 Sog. o. n 
sec, 4-31-13, N W. Wits ana Wty E 95 W.A 46 . Salis WW. W. NW. 
SW. 1 15-31-13, NE. 1 18, E. J Sec. 3. 

Wii sw. z, T. 31-13. 

N. F SW. $ SW. } SW, 4 8. 4 NW. 1 29, SE. 1 NE. ; and E. 10 aeros of NE. } SE. } 30, 8. 4 NW. NW. 

NW F ie a pait te N11 east of public road, T. 32, R. 12. 
13, and of pul 

W. I NE. h E he 4 7 

SW. . T. 20-12, 

8 1 shat E. 1 25, T. 

i 2 A N. s 

8 J LNW ENE. 


pe. 18 “INE E. $ ‘i 2 0 18 preso! cometery and except lots 21-22- 


NW. i sec. 1 O E Ta 
8.4 NW. i, A PERY 31, R. 1L 
B: $ BW. boe. F. 31, R. 11. 
Tot Ls iS F. 3. R. 10, NE. 2 NE. 1 19-92-11 
, 800. A 
Lets 3 T4, W. NE f. SANWA 3. 4, sec, 8, SE. 1 NE. } and E. 1 SE. $6, T. 34, R. 13, 


E. 3 SW. of E. 4 NW. 1 24-34-4. 


SW. } sec. 24-34-5, 

BE. yas 14, SW. 1 see, 13, E. 3 of NE. 3, sec. 23, W. I NW. J, W. 4 SW. 3, sec. 24-34-4 
NW. I NW. "5 24-343, 

NE. } sec, Š 
40 rds. W. SW. e 15-44. 

W. INE. } sec. 

SE. } port nsw. i sec. 32-31-4. 

S. J SE. 1 sec. 16 


N. } 2-34-23. 

N. INE. J and SE. 4 NE; } 13-32-21." 
NE. } 31-31-23. 

N. E. } 13-32-24 

N. $ SE. 4 see. and fr SW. 5-32-22, 
E. $ SE. 1 28-31-23, 


N. $ or SW. 4 6-10-4, 
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List offarm loans made in Kansas by the Federal Land Bank at Wichita, Kans., upto Jan 1, 1918, as reported by registers of deeds or bonded abstractors—Continued. 


Assessed 
value of | Number of 
land 


Owner's name. rural credit Aaron: 
buildings. 


Abbreviated legal description. 


COMANCHE COUNTY. 


$3,000 $2,309 SE. ł of SE. 1 sec. 34, W. } of SE. } and S. 4 SW. 1 and NE. } of SW. 3 sec. 35-32-18. 
3,500 2.025 SW. 2 sec. 35, T. 32, R. 20 less 100 ft. of R. of W. of A. T. and S. F 
2.500 3.450 SW. $ 6-31-18. 
7.000 5,680 W. } SE. } and E. 1 NW. }and E. 3 SW. } sec. 31-33-20. 
2.000 3. NE. 1 NE. A 8 and SE. 1 NE. 1 see. 21-22-20. 
3,709 5,26) NE. i and = t sec, 31-32-19. 
2.100 2.729 8E. pee 23 
5,000 5,825 8. AE 32-20. 
5,000 6,789 SE. PNE SE. Yana SE. I NE. 4 sec. 9, all sec. 16-34-14. 
3.800 2,815 N nioc. 85720., 
3,800 4,000 NE. 1 soe, 
. Bird. 3.500 3,420 1155 eee S, NE. 4 sec. 3-33-19. 
James L, Alley. 2.500 2.720 W. } SW. sec. 17, E 38 125 sec. 18-33-16. 
Marvin P. Downing 8.500 6,525 see. 6-33-17, NE. $ SE. f sec. 1-33-18, 8. 3 NW. 2 sec. 5-33-17 and W. I SW. sec. 30-22-17. 
ral O. para 1,59 2,410 Nie sec. 24-34-18. 
2.000 1.235 NE. } sec. 24-32-18, 
400 
NW. I see. 8, T. 14, R. 4 E., 6 p. m. 
SW. F see. 34, F 18, R. 4 E., . . 
NW. tsec. 2, T. 13, R. 4 E., ô p. m. 
N. į NE. 4 s02. 31, T. 13, R. 4 E., 6 p. m. 
8. 4 sec. 32, T. 13. 1 E6 


. N. AAS ON ah asi 160 acres. 
Eugene T. McFarland and W. J of NE. } of sec. 9-13-19, 89 acres. 
Jouepti C: Walter and wife.. E. sof NW 142225. 8-12-18, 80 acres, 
Wm. Sulzen and wife BE. raae 12-18, 160 acres. 
At. Eee Armstrong and 8.4 of NW. 1 ol sec, 11217, S5 acres. 
©. 
Carie E. Cox, et ai st heh Leng 8-13-19, also SW. 3 of sec. 8-13-19, also E. $ of NW. of sec. 17-13-19 loss 21.91 sores; 
n 
I. T. Herd and wife. ........ N. å of SE. } of sec. 18-12-20, also 5 acres in SE -carner of sec. 18-12-29, 85 acres. 


3.000 5,390 SW. hand 8. 3 of SE. J and SE. 3 of NW. 1 SW. 2 of NE. 42-13-18. 
1,000 2,785 NW. 41-12- 
5.500 7,490 E. 1 27-12-19. 
1.700 2.770 NE. 1412.10. 
6,000 18,045 N. 4 20-13-18. 
3.200 5,050 W. 20-14-19. 
6.000 11.280 W. $ 7-13-18 and SE. 3 6-13-18. 
2.000 2.500 E. Tol SW. kt and W. of BF. 434-13- 
2,509 4.250 W. } of NW. } and of N Land NE. 3 of NW. 42-33-18, 
1,800 3,910 NE. } 11-13-19. 
6, 500 32, 605 Sec. 27-13-18. 
8,000 12, 460 All sec. 5-12-17, E. $ 32-11-17. 
Joseph Bahl 6,000 16,840 E. è and SW. 7 20-13-18. 
Peter J. Walter... 1,300 3,870 NW. 4 18-12-17. 
John O'Loughlin. 8,109 13, 690 Sec. 12-13-19 except a 20 a. 
Edward Blender.. 8,00 17,500 NW. ł 28-13-18 SE. 10 
Jacob F. Schoendali 3.500 7.500 N. } 2-12-19. 


GEARY COUNTY. 


Alfred H. Christenson 3,009 3,330 NW. Tec. 3 ex. 15} out of N. side. 
Edward C. Liston... aw 3,509 4,590 ee ee It. 1 |, Sec. saat AL south of county cow 
Louis Ascher 10,000 11,000 8. 0 14 SE {sec 35 7 } sec. 36-11 8 
John II. Johnston. 25.600 4,480 48 4,8 NESS SW. and NW. PSE. sec. 6-12-7. 
John C. Ramsour.. 1,00 1, 500 NW. NW. +5 16- 
G. Younkin 10, 000 17,750 E. 11455 jol W. jand SW. r SW. 3, sec. 2, W. I NE. 1 and NW. 1 SE. 1, SE. $ SE. 1 and ot 5in 
ans 11 
Louis J. Settgast. 6,000 6,300 SE. 1 NE. SE. Papeete 3, SW. 4 sec. 35 (ex. 10a.) T. 1, R. 6. 
Fred J. Settgast. 2.000 6,500 NW. 88 11 om 38 
Richard Settgast.. 3, 800 9,850 S. 8 ECER 11, R. Gand lots 3and 4, SE. į NW. 18s. 3-12.06, Sw. 28 E. ł and lot 4 soc. 34-11-3, 
ward Baresel.. A 
Reuben Nickelson 8.000 12 885 w iiiad tiaw, łsec. 23; NW. } NE. t and NE. 1 NW. į sec. 33-11-5, ex. 4a. in NW, 133. 
John D. Cameron 10,000 8,850 SW. z and SE. } NW. 1 sec. 1 12-7. 
ele 67,600 | 88,8 


3 3231-4. 

of NW. She bee 5 jane tele 21, and the E. 3 of SE, i of sec. 20-31-& 
of sec. 35-31-9. aps eo 32-9. 

of NE. i and NW. 20 NE. T of see, 21, and NW. 3 of sec. 22-32-9. 

of sec. 36-31-9, lots 3 and 4, and E. 3 of SW. band . } of SE, J of sec. 31-31-8, 


Beng 
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List of farm toans made in Kansas by the Federal Land Bank at Wichita, Kans., up to Jan. 1, 1918, as reported by registers of deeds or bonded abstractors—Continued. 


Amount of | ‘valine of | Number df 
Owner's name. ruraleredit} und and ger = Abbreviated logal deseription. — 
loan. | buildings. 


$2, 850 100 E. 3. ol the E. 3 of sec, 21-31-8, 

1,690 80 W. 4 of SE. i of sec, 7-329. 

3,300 160 W. $ of SE. tand E. f of SW, } of sec, 20-31- 

13, 100 400 N. Fol sec. Sand W. f ol NW $ of sec. 9-32-8, 

4,800 160 5 

21,000 720 Allof sec. 25, SE. } of SE. I of sec. 26-31-9, NW. 1 of NW. 1 of sec. 30-31-83 s 


HARVEY COUNTY, 


Edward Exan s 2, 500 14, 036 E. 3 of SE, 1 and part 
David K. > 4, 600 10, 675 S. fof NW. tand SW. 1 8-4-2 E. 
Willis J. Reffner. 6, 700 11,290 . and E. } of SE. 1 9-2-2 E. 
A. B. Gilchrist. 7.400 15, 760 SW. j and NE. 1 21-224 E. 
W. S. Gilchrist... 4.500 8.150 SE, }21-22-2 E. 
Dari 1G, Miller 1,600 6, 045 Bj of SE. } 5-24-1 E, 
W. J. Moulds... 7.000 8, 920 NW. } 28-23-1 W. 
Alpha Gates et 2.400 3,355 W. J of NW. 1 102-2 E. - 
R. J. Challans 3, 700 5, 289 W. Jof SW. 1 10-23-1 W. 
N. K. rec way 3.5000 4, 595 E. Jol SE. iiaa E. 
C. C. Heidobrechi 3, 000 3.885 E. f of NE. 1 30-223 W. 
Jacob Vogt 5, 000 8, 195 . J 21-223 W., 
Henry F, Fi 3.000 5, 995 SE. {21-223 W 
J. R. 7.000 9, 220 NW, } 25-22-1 W. 
J. C. E 7.000 7.880 NW. 22 E. 
Nanni 4; 000 5, 765 Ni NE, } 32-23-L E 
5 75 1 me e 
L E. R 1, 600 4, 865 N. fof SE. 432-232 E. 
II 2.800 5,315 Part of E. 4 of SW. i 12-24-1 W. 
Wilna 3.000 7.220 Nj of NE. } 34-24-1 W. 
Clark J, 6, 000 9, 430 NW. 1 36-23-1 k. 
A. D. 4, 200 4.455 Part of SE. 1 19-22-2 E. 
R. K. 4.300 8.605 SW, 1 23-22-1 E. 
Hai 9 500 5.5 W. e. . AAN 
F, A. 5, 000 9, 550 8. } of NE. J and part of SE. 1 2.2 W. 
N. K. 4, 000 4, 595 E. $ of SE. 1 15-24-2 E. 
on S 200 2.250 N 0 ee 
42 1% „ ag |Elai asst 
Moso 4,000 5, 950 W. 100 acres of SW, 1 2-2-1 W. 
7756 Hee 22 8 D 
3.000 4,395 8. Jof NW. 4 14-22-3 W. 
2, 509 6, 045 ES of SE. k 5-4-1 E. 
2.00 2.040 NE. lol N „ 
7.000 9,760 SE. AU W. 
4.200 5,575 Part of SE. } 21-23-2 W. 
6,509 9, 405 NE, }5-22-2 W. 
H. . Harm gan] 9.255 SW. 22 K. 
75 8929 ꝶ 2 6«êdr — „ „ 8 * 
Frank M. Wetschensky 3.000 5,870 S. 4 of NE. } 4 and part of SW, 133.2 E. 
II. A. Heatwolo 3.500 Part of S. 1 01 SW. 12201 W. 


A. L. Cla N. J NE. 336-24, 
C. G. Shellhase. a 8. NW. 3 244-4; 
J. C. Shellhas ee 3,500 N. z NW. 41214-. 


D iss acess se 10,009 a eee > 


JOHNSON COUNTY. 


Geo, W. peco and Mary E. 1,000 1,300 10 10 acres of SE, 4 17-23-24 
Alexander E. Prams, Nellie 3,000 6,160 8 E. got NW. 101 7-14-23. 
o 8 
Prank Eintr, Dodie M. 3,000 6, 740 81.15 | W. z of SW. 4 of 6-14-23. 
cere 1 Nee Mary Goode, 3,500 11, 300 89 8. 1 NE. 1, S. 10 acres of SE. 2 of NE. 4, N. 10 ares of NW. T of SE. 1, and NE. 1 of SE. i 
wile). a 5, 
ss M. Mon and P. K. S 8 (Not divided in records, SE, T of, 155 acres, $12,800 assessed) N. $ of SE. 4 of 23-13-23 ex. right ol way, 
rawan "Sha w and Emma 4,600 5,200 80 NI of NE. 3 25422 
w CW 2 2 
Henry J. Barthol, Josephine 5,000 5,800 190 SE. I of 11-13-22. 
Barthol (wife). 
Ear! L. Timms (Angle) 2,000 3,650 25 r 
1 . oer Lillian 3,000 4,880 80 E. J of NE. 1 of 9-15-23. 
reeley (wife). 
Mabel 8, Myer, E 4,000 5, 900 w E. } of NW. } of 2-14-22. 
ma. Ga Boating, Eva M. 2,300 3, 800 78 Part of SE. 4 of 33-12-21. 
ow: wile 
Carl Albin H t and m0 3,008 10 Part of NW. 1 of 17-12-23. 
Rebecca G. (wife), 
Edward Moony and Eliza 10,000 14,600 200 S. T of SE. and NE. I of SE. 1 of 35, W. 3 of SW..4 of 33-12-24. 
whe). 
4 W. Davidson, Minnie 2, 500 3,090 40 NE. x of SE. 1 of 9-12-23, 
wile), 
weer Park, Minnie P. 3, 700 3,770 8⁰ NE. } of NE. ol lf aad SW. T of SW. } of 9, all in T. 12, R. 23, 
whe). 
Chas. Delahunt (single) 2,000 9, 600 160 SE. } of 13-13-22, 
ee 51, 100 .. 
— — 
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Amount of] value o Number of} ` 
Owner's name. ruraleredit 8 e Abbreviated legal description. 
loan. bnildings. 


KINGMAN COUNTY. 


$9,513 NE. I and E. } of SE. 1 23-27-7. 
8,093 SE. Rand 8. 4 of NE. 33-29- 
5, 951 | NW. 12-27 
2, 760 E. 4 of NW. } 31-27-6. 
6,240 Bg ie N. 4 SE. 1 12-28-9, A 
3, 888 E. 4 SE. 4 128-9. 
1, 702 S. 4 SW. 1 6-23-S. 
2,050 N.4 NW. § 7-233. 
4,305 ANS 
N 10, 640 NE. K and E. Ped. 3-29-7. 
5,830 SW. and NW. and N „SW. 1 12-230. j 
ASF EAE 2,870 Eo 85 1 11-23-9. 
6, 204 NE, 26-27-8. 
3 2, 952 W. 4 SW. } 24-27-8. 
4,000 4,700 SE. 19. 
2,009 4,090 Shag SW. „ NW. 4 SW. 1435-7. 
4,009 5,740 NW. 
3,009 2,403 N. DE. 1227 
eae ee es 2, 533 S. š of NE. 1 27-29-7. 
8.00 9,962 E. 3 8-23-9. 
4,090 4,712 SE. 4 23-29-7. 
8,000 5,139 NW. 4 6-20-9. 
2 6, 888 NE. } 1-29-10. 
5,000 6,340 S. J NE. } and S. 1 NW. } 13-234 
4,800 2,920 N. Jof NE. } and NE. 1 of NW. 72532577 
3 1,537 W. 4 of SW. 1 25-23-7. 
10, 000 6, 888 E. 4 of SW. } and SE. 4 28-27-7. 
8 15,915 8. 3 27-27-7. 
2,500 3,289 169) ENE. Land E. § SW. 3023-5. 
5, 500 7.675 16) NE. } 4-23-7. 
5,000 7,087 #43 NW. zand W. 4 NE. 1 7-27-7. 
3,500 3,808 169 SW. } 24-27-10. 
8,000 6,665 37. W. Jof NW. z and W. 4 of SE. 1 3-23-7. 
eee 4,949 |............| W. I of NE. and NW. } 27-29-3 less 27 ac. 
3,500 6, 986 200 S. J of NW. J. N. Jol SW. 1 11-288. 
e gai SE. } of SW. 1118-8. 
2,500 2,671 80 E. 4 of NE. 1 7-27-7. 8 
7,000 11,297 AD _|SE eus 4 of NE. 9-23-7. 
% „ a | RANGA adsa 
1 4 n ons 4 ani 
4,000 2.658 169 NE. 4 of NW. Tanz N Jo NE. 1 12-30-9 and Bk. f of NE. 8 
3,000 5,320 160 SE. 4 16-23-9. 
4,509 6, 620 159 NW. } 26-23-S. 
4,500 4,609 169 NW. } 33-23-46. 
6, 000 5,125 20 N. 5 4 of Sec. 32-29-6 and SW. z of SW. 4 32-23-65. 
he FESR ea 3,060 }............] BE. 10 88. 4 31-235. 
Gussie Viney. 2,000 6,077 169 NE. } 21-28-5. 
Oliver E. Cox 2,000 5,491 169 NW. } 29-27-8. 
P Br See 2,700 5, 840 16) NE. 4 13-27-S. 
10, 000 8,388 360 8E . $ 1-27-5 and W. 4 of SW. 1 6 and E. } and NW. of NW. 1 7-27. 
4,000 6,201 160 NW. } 10-27-8. 
1,500 6, 768 160 NE. } 28-27- q 
4,500 6, 163 200 8. Jof NW. J and N. 3 of SW. 12320 SW. of SW. ł 5-30-5. 
2,100 1,980 120 E. {of SE. } and SW. 1 of SE, 
1,500 1 ~| Part of NE. 1 of SE, } 1- 
1,600 2, 400 0 W. $ of SW. $ 28-28-7 
1,800 3,050 sO E. 4 of NE, } 3-23-6. 
4,100 6,122 17 SE. 1 5 
4,200 3,050 160 W. 3 of W. 4 21-23-7. 
S 75 Bath dct! J and 35 acres off west side of NW. 8 70 125. 1 2 
4,200 7,022 271 Lot 5 and SE. 1 of NE. 1 4-30-10, also SW. } and SW. of NW. 2 3-30-10. 
2,400 3,200 40 SW. 20 01 85 W. 22.277. 
7,800 5,528 520 8E. 1 10.808 
. 3,8355 NE. 4 and E. 4 0f SE. $ and NW. 1 of SF. 1 15-30 
VTV 2,050 . E. 4 of NE. 4 22-39-3, 


S. J. Campbell. 3,030 s0 W. } of SE. } 10-23-25. 
Orville W. Sim 6,775 160 E. Jof SW. and W- go N 19221 
George Wyatt 2,655 100 NE. T of SE. , SW. 4 of NE. 4, and 8. j of SE. 1 of NE. 125-2. B. 


LABETTE COUNTY. 


Wiliam T. Swope........... N. I NW. } sec. 1, and N. ; N. ; sec. 2, ex. fraction lying west ol railway, T. 31, R. 17. 
&. E. Small N. N inset. 
F 


LEAVENWORTH COUNTY, 


Archibald Wright Jaggard, 
Min G. Jaggard. 
Car] Bruecsmann nae Mar- 


SW. } sec. 25, E. } of SW. 1 of sec. 28, T. 11, R. 22. 
NE. T of NE. } see. 12, T. 12, R. 22. 


= 16-193. 
N. i NE. 122 
A NW. Poimi and N. 3 NE. } 24-17-2 
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3 i 
land end | acros Abbroviated lezal description. 


buildings. 


Owner's name. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 
Estell E. and H. C. D utterien 
MORRIS COUNTY. 


Lots 3 and 4 in 3-31 8. 17 E. 6th principal meridian 


Ralph. B. Felton. 6,009 10, 109 S. } 15- 
Ray B. Felton 6, 100 6,470 Stone, 112 1 NW. 12-117 
Harry J. Wool... 1,500 2,670 Lots 15 and 
Robert F. Simmons 3,000 2,390 Lots 3 and 10 NW, }6-14-8. 
2 — 8 4 — ra 1 oe 10, — 1 * 1824.15 mad 
eurg) Dash r s 5 j ots 1 and 12 18 1¢-8 
Daniel E. Morris 9,000 7.050 N.. N. ys ut N. üs z Nx. 131-17 
J. O. at 2,500 4,250 SW. $ 25-1 
A. G. Leiten 6, 400 7, 880 87.48, E, a 
C. C. Iams 2,400 2,350 N. I NZ. 12-17. 
Ira E. Hosi r 5,400 5.0 8%. 430-147. 
Jans Darb r 1.800 2.050 NE. 18K } 8-15-7. 
Lydia F. Resves.. 7,600 9,890 N@. 419, E. 4 SW. 4, NW. 4 20-15-7. 
D. Peters 3, 500 3,900 N V. 4 26-14-7. < 
Alfred Wall r. 2,009 3,900 Lots 1-2-3-4-5, 890. 6-15-3. 
Walter E. Back 2.800 3,12) WI NE. 2, pe NW. 188. 1 10-15-7, 
Olof H. Nelson 4,500 4.800 NW. 1 711 < 
Motel vesscseceswaatece 72) 


NEMAHA COUNTY. 


Ray Wierig). .... .. NT, e312, e: acras deeded for road s. 
AS, — Sa pia: xcept } or purpos 
Frod J. Melcher. W and W. 3 SE. 1 16-2-12 
R 5 
NEOSHO COUNTY. 
We A. Spene- r. . W. z of SW. 1 20-39-18, 
F. Aale ani wifs. Wis. EEn 
Samua N. Na e SW. 4 s20, 29-90-18, NW. } NE. } 32-30-18. The 81,000 mortgage cova t ln. 
e 


TAWNEE COUNTY. 


An lar tract in NW. 1 5-22-15. 
SE 120-16. 
IE 4 32-21-18. 

1 4 and 8.4 NW. 4-20-18. 

Dont D-3 490. D tie eee E.-3and {and E. I NE.4 aad SW.} of NE. 1 38-23." 


Noe oo 


on 
om 
on” 
0 
0 
199 
5,090 E 2-23-16. 
3,009, Lots D-C-5 and 6 and 8E. 4 
. 4,59 NW. } 13-23-15, 
5,009 Sa 8-21-49. 
8,00) and SW. + 23, oll 21-18. 
1,009 W. 9 1 18-23-18 
10,000 and part à and E.; SW. I and part of NE. j and part SE. } sco. 6-22-18, 
8,009 yi 2521.18 
5,009 8 28-22-18. 
8,009 W.4 7-23-15. 
2,009 SE. 4 21-21- 
1.800 N SJ acres of W. 5 SE. 1 31-21-15, 


Guy C. Goddard and wife 4,000 NE. and SE. 1 sec. 2-2-13, 
Dee F. Ha nand wife.. 2,390 IE. sec. 22-3-1 
Juhn F. Naye and wife. 1,890 N.A NW.4 NW. } soc. 2t-4-18 and 8. yi SW. b soe, 164-18. 
W. Warner and wif 3,000 E. SE and W. NW. 4 sec. 18-3-1 
Dick II and wifo 1,599 5 pa See 18. 
Allen B. Dixon and wi 3,009 8£.13-8-17 and W. I NW. Siwy 1$-3-15 except 2} acres. 
Herba 8, 000 E . sec. 1I-3-17. 
J. Stewart and wife...... 3,000 5 Sec. 1-3-1. 
Ellis T. Christensen and wife. 3,000 NE. Lam Pra An 4 SE. } soc. 201-13. 
O. MeKown and wifo 2,000 My s 22 
Luther M, Soit 2,500 Gominancingat NE. corner of8.§NE. ine 34-129, thence W. to $ sec. ei thence 8.80 rods, thence E. 
ds, thence N. 80 rods, thenes E. S rods to 300. 5555 N. to lace of beginning fess 100 ft. R. R. 
e out diagonally througu said land, aud except 4 acres 8 corner, containing vo acros, moro 
or less. 
S e.. 


POTTAWATOMIE COUNTY. 


E. B. Homewood and Mar- 
garet veces (husband 


wi 

George R. Farrell and Alice 
‘arrell (husband and wife). 
Gottlieb Yalge (widower)... 
SG es Farrell and Graco 
arreli hosband and wife) 
ersen, Margrethe 
Sodes (husband and 

wile} 


os SW. 4 of 24-0-10less 10 acres S. and W. of Rock Creek and all W. 4 NW. } of 25-9-10, lying E. and 


NW. z NW. j and lot 1 and part lot 2 lying S. of right of way U. P. R. R. in sec. 6-10-11. 


N. I NW. N 10 acres S. 4 N W. $ of 1010-0. 
4 NE. $ less 10 acres of 2-10-12. 


NW. i NW. $28-0-10. 
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Owner's name. Abbreviated legal description. 


PRATT COUNTY. 


Allen Mec ue W. I and N of SW, } 13-28-11, 
Ashford B. Snyder. SW. 121.25 1 ve ł 


Fda Dvorak. 25 NW. 2 5 
A : ŠW- fand 3-4 Lot NW. and NE. j of NW. 49-26-14. 


Joseph W. Heaton Spola 
in Curran. E. tof W. } of sec. 33 and SW. e 
F. ii. Seilen . ut W. 4 of sec. à and NW. I see. 
William II. Seilon 2.2.2... SW. tsec, 22and NE. Z And NW. or SE. 1 and S. 3 of SE. 1 sec. 27, and N. } of NE. 1 34-27-11 
r e 
RENO COUNTY. 
Geo. x, Ey PE ey: 4,000 5, 644 10 | SW.411-26-10. 
Ra Se a eh 28 . — = 5 e e See. 3, and lot 4, see. 2, twp. 26, R. 10. 
Frank D. Webb.. 4,700 7, 288 160 N 25 
Sonat . . 2805 8.805 205 5 a {SE. 
ohn C. Epp. 8 R sec. 27 an t o 27-224. 
a e 335 
D. . i j See. an and S of NW. 
Dedrick W. Riffel 1,100 1.745 60 NW. of NE. and w a NE at NE. 2 2 5 8 
Jacob L. Heidebrec! 3.000 4,596 115 pat of SE, of 27- 
i Sum 1% eR re en 
ans erson * 75 
Adolph A. Erker... 3, 000 2, 565 142 Lot 3and E. 3 of SW, 1 t8-26-4. 
Cornelius B. Copeland 7,000 8,317 152 Lot 3and S. $ of NW. of 4-26-4. 
Albert L. Ostrander.. 4,000 5,017 142 Lot 1-2and É. 4 of NW. of 18-26-4. 
Robert C. Bargċill.. 3.000 6, 468 160 | NW. 130-25-10, : 
Annie Hook........ 1,700 2.972 100 SW. 28-25-10. 
William H, Fulks 5, 000 6, 468 158 SW. 32-25-10, 2 
ig % ea 
oyd L. Boles....... 1 5 3-26- 
Charles È. Litchfield. 4.000 7.180 320 8. }5-22-10. * 
Gus H. Eaue y 2.000 3,084 160 | NW. 28-25-10. 
T. Regler 2,000 3, 120 89 N. 4 of SE, 30-22-4, 
. 4% „ [aks 
Omar F. Elliott. 4.000 5, M4 160 NW. of 14-26-10. 
Cornelius if, Friesen 20 eats 1 | NE ot 3529-4 
Mathias Beltz 2 7, 500 12.720 100 SE. 27-25-4. j 
Charles E. Durand 10,000 17, 304 320 8. 
George M. Davis 2, 200 2.901 80 AEN NW. of 12-25-8, 
William P. Frank 5, 000 7, 002 160 | SW. of 35-25-10, 
W. J. Elliott... 9,000 15, 956 640 All of sec, 9-22-10. 
Joo! Reines. 8, 000 9,064 320 F. 301 7-26-9. 
Mary Raines. 6; 000 7, 268 160 | SE. 6-26-9, 
Thb 152, 100 .I 
RICE COUNTY, 
Lewis M. Harp and wife.. 4,320 225 SW. 1 of 19-21-9, lot cat ae zor NW. }30-21-9, 
Neurz W. 5 5 13.135 1 N . 1625 20-8. 
John D, Hemly and wife 8.000 
Millard Robert and wife 7, 620 NW. 11 182 
Marion Bradger and wiſe 6, 000 SW. } 8-20-6. . 
Di 47,525 
REPUBLIC COUNTY. 
Erick Erickson and wife.....) I, 000 5 SW. 4 SW. } 31-1-5. 
ROOKS COUNTY. 
Alexander G. Lowry 1,90 3,900 160 SE. } 34-7-19. 
Edward D. Hansen 3,000 5,540 167 NW. } 14-8-19, tract in SW. 4 14-819. 
John A. Hanze 3,500 4,000 160 | NE. }33-7-19. 
Frank Shutts... 8 6,000 10,200 $2) E.aNW. Land S. INE. and SE. 1 16-7-16. 
Ray O. (rover 2, 500 4, 600 160 NE. I. 219. 
r 4,000 3.800 150 E. 1 ŚW 18571 ANW. 1 17716. 
Jesse Vi Stewart 2,600 5,700 157 W. E. jiso 
John PD. Wolf 800 1, 100 =) W. NW } 347-16 
J. F. Whitford— e> 4,500 9,000 32 W. ISW 7171 88 sa NE z. and SE. 12-7-16. 
William J. Houston 990 2.100 12) SW. 1 * an 5 $ SE. i west 1197-16 
James Webster Ol ER 10,000 11,160 325 SE. 135, Ne. 1 31, N. NW. $ 327-18. 
BOREAS 3,000 4,500 155.06 | NW.; tes 10. 
wi fama be Edwards... 3,200 4.500 160 WJ NE and E. I NW. 4 19-7-19. 
Bü 6,000 8,900 393 NW. 1 2-7, SW. 135-6, S. 3 SE. 1 31-06-20. 
e 51, 800 e 
SE. 4 19-25-11 and SW. - 
SE. 12325 it and E. } 8E. 35.2511 
SW. 1 24-25-12. 


SE. Fand S. I NE. 1 34-21-11. 
NE. 1 33-21-11. 


John Dinkler and wife... .... 
SEDGWICK COUNTY. 


Nelhe F. Gibbons. ....-...-- 


SW. pee 42623-1 W. 
Wesley Grecson 2 


and S. 4 of NE. 1 6-27-1 E. 
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wet Amount of aac of | Number of 
Owner's name. 3 land and acres. Abbreviated legal description. 
idings. 
SEDGWICK CouNTY—contd. 
T. A. Boll... 8 83, 200 $4,020 151.39 | Lots 4, 5, 9, and 10, See. 13-23-3 W. 
Dave Seibert, .....---.-.+--- 3.000 6,240 80 S. Jof SW. 4 22-25-1 W. 
M J. F. Carlis ls 5,000 8, 880 320 N. J sec, 5-25-3 W. 
N. A. Carlisle et u ......-.- 5,000 2,940 123 SW. 15-25-38 W. 
Geoffry F. T. Carlisle 6, 000 4,350 164.70 | SE. } sac. 5 and lot 1 sac. 8-25-38 W. 
W. R. Blakey et unk 10,000 6,750 350 SE. mots W. Kingman County and W. Z of SW. 1 6 and E. 3 and NW. I of NW. | 7-27-4 W. 
Wm. Arthur McCormick... 8,000 9,930 10 | SE. 1 8-25-3 W. 
C. E. Haskell... 1,300 3,820 30 Commencing 20 rods N. of SE. cor. of SE. 1 31- 27-1 E, W. 80 rods N. 60 rods E. 80 rods S. 60 rods to 
O. W. Benner et ux... 3,000 4,840 2 F. bof N. Sof SW. 1 33.28.1 E. 
Chas, C. Benner 2,000 5,040 3 8. en 
W. H. White et ux... 2, 500 4,730 80 N.4 of NE. 1 23-25-3 W. 
Harvey C. M 3,500 4,540 116 Lots 2 and 3 and S. 3 of NW. 4 8-23-3 W. S 
Wesley Greeson.....- 10,009 17,400 120.86 | Lots 1 and 2 and S. $ of NE. 4 6-27-1 E. 
S. H. Wemple et ux. 1,000 1,350 20 N. ol NW. 3 of NE. } 25-28-1 W. 
red Wilbur et ux 7,000 11,840 142 Lots 3 and 4 and S. 4 of NW. 1 23-23-1 W. 
79,500| 113,800 


4,000 6,740] 160 Swò. 1 20.311 W. 
7% ii 9 e. ‘The valuation has not been divided NE 
g INE. 2E. i 120-31- 
4, 500 4.950 10 SE. 46-33-2 W. inp 825 3 
2% 150| i |N 323i W. 
4, 500 6160| 160 | NW. 2-331 E. 
3,500 5.80 160 |SW. F282 E. 
10,0 (0 32 sw. 123, NW. 2-3-1 W. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


Mary Hogan. .. .. .. 2.6 85 8. NE. I and N. 3 SE. 1 32-54. 
Edmond L. McNamara. 2, 500 3,700 W. ISE. 18-54. 
Albert J. Schroll. 4,500 7,570 NE. pii 
Louis Hoover 2,500 3,570 W. } SW. 421-54 (except 10 acres off of south side). 
Joseph D. Hogan 4,200 5, 640 SW. } 12-544. 
John A. Hoover onnee 3.800 5,720 NW. 438.84. 
Joseph Me Nam ara... 2, 800 4, 190 E. 1 SE. 38-51. 
John P. Hogann . 4,500 { poe E. } SW. Z and W. } SE. }21-5-4 
Thomas J. Hogan 2,600 2,980 N. 3 NE. }32-5-4. 
Prank in 2,000 3,370 W. E B44. 
Thomas J. Hogan 1,900 2,980 W. $ SW. 329-54. 
Maurice F. Crimmins 2,300 3, 780 2. 4 NW. 110.54. 
Jacob Werner 2,500 6,020 E. $ NE. } and SW. } NE. } 23-5-4, 
Patrick O' Hear yy 5,200 6, 850 W.4 NE. tand E. } NW. 333-5-4. 
EO cones seats exes 44,000 
WILSON COUNTY. 
1,800 8. 4 SW. 433-30-17. 
1,000 E. 1 SE. 432-28-16, 
2,800 
WYANDOTTE COUNTY. 
— e and wife, 5,000 NE, 25-11-24. 
Henry LaFountain and wile, 2,000 NW. 3-11-24. Z 
Montana. N 
8. D. Gratigny and wile, 1,500 SW. and NW. 25-10-24. 
James O. Mooney and wife, 2,000 NE. 17-11-24. 
Catherine 8. 
bare ich Ricker and wife, 2,000 NE. and SE. 26-10-24. 
a. 
J. M. Rose and wife, Mary 1,500 NW. 25-10-24. é 
u, KA Randall and wife, 2,000 NE. 14-10-23. 
eli. 
Frank O. Taylor and wife, 1,000 SE. 25-10-24. 
Catic. 
pavia R. Emmons and wile, 2,500 NE. 25-10-24. 
na. 
ok Williamson and wife, 4,000 NE. 35-11-23; SE. 26-11-23. 
ore’ 
R C- Williamson and wife, 10,000 NE. and SE. 26-11-23; NE. 35-11-23. 
e. 
Elizabeth Dora Treff and 1,400 NE. 20-11-23. 
husband, Henry. 
34,900 
5,600 9,300 s00 All of sec. 36. and W. 4 SW. } and SE. 1 SW. see. 21 and NW. Ii NE. 1 sec. 25, T. 31, R. 21. 
2,000 5, 200 160 SE. T sec. 1-30-25. 
3,000 3.200 160 NE. } sec. 22-30-25. 
5, 000 6, 500 320 NE. fand NW. } sec. 32-30-21. 
2, 700 2.400 NW. and W. 4 NE. ace 21-31-25. 
5,000 8, 960 W. ANE. tang 2.4 W. 1 sec. 18 and E. j of W. j and SE. 1 sec. 7-31-21. 
1,500 1,600 80 S. 4 NW. } 3-30-24. : s 
1,500 3,520 128.33 | Lots 1-3 and S. J NE. 1 sec. 1-30-25. 
2,000 3,600 160 NW. i sec. 25. 
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CLARK CounTy—continued. 


William E. ena 22 £2,500 £3,200 SE. J Sec. 10-31-23. 
Ira E. Pitman....... — 2.500 4.400 SE. 7 see. 6-30-24, 
e 2,809 2.500 NW. } and SW. } sec. 16-31-25. 

3,09) 2,860 SE. 4 and the W. 145 acres NE. ie 16-31-25. 
3,509 4,29 SE. 4 sec, 5 and NE. $ sec. 36-33-23. 
2,600 3,209 SW. } soe. 1-31-25. 
2,009 1,585 W. 4 NW. i sec eee 15 acres Ske side NE. I sec. 16-31-25, 
7,099 7.720 NE. $ sec. 17, NW. t sec, 16, and 8. 4 SW. I sec. 9-34-23. 
7,009 10,6 E. $ s20 17and N. 4 sac. 16-31-23. 
9,01) 12,950 N. į and SE. 4 sec. 21, E. 1 NE. x sec. 20, and N. } SE. 1 SE. I S. 20-30-21. 
1,50) 3,690 NE. } sec. 2-31-25. 
10,07) In F. 32, R. 2. 
7,20) E. } sac, 36, SW. } sec, 36-33-23, 


Homer D. Hayward......--- 2,199 Nu. 4 33 . N. J, 3 
= D. Baldwin. ë 509 SW. 13 
. Owens. 1,209 W.4 2 
James . a 58> 1,090 NW. 941 K Bi and 8. A NE. } 3-542, 
Fi 2,200 E. band N 
William J. onali 8 1,50% 8. 1 23-1 
William H. Rogers. 1,399 2,530 NW. 1 — rar 
Albert Wewer 1,690 2,090 SR. 1 22- 
Phillip F. Fishbeck. 1,300 2,590 Sw. i RA Sw. 175-37. 
William H. White. 609 439 SE. ISW. 4 sw. BE. $34-1-38 and E. 3 NW. 13-238. 
Alfred Dorsch 1,709 2,929 SW.45-3-3 
1,090 1,700 SW. 4-3 Tai. 
Lewis Scheller. 1,690 1,820 = ee and NE. } 28-442. 
John T. O' Brie 2,000 1,8% 11-38. 
Daniel L. Ouzh. 3,590 4,720 ot T. 1. Sw. 14. Ee py 5, gk nae NW. i NE. 4 9-1-33. 
George W. Morris 800 950 Late s Land 2and 8. 4N 
Gertrude M. Chipperficid. 2 1,809 2,200 NW. 2 4. NE. I and $n w. V:4 62-35 and SW. 4321-33. 
Eugene E. Collins. .......... 4,099 3,330 w. Ee E. 2 7 t 
William T. Case 409 400 S. INE. 4 21 ° 
M K i 
DECATUR COUNTY. 
(o 4,59) 3,989 f W. 3. SW. ee SW. I. NW. 1 SE. 1. SE. 1 SW. 1 Gand N. j NW. i 7and SW. 5-2-2 
J L. Marquart... 2 1.600 2,200 NE. tani? SE. 1 20-3-30. 
E. A. Pau leg < * 1.200 2,999 N. + 3-3-2 
Herbert L. Hanchett........ 4,099 4,469} N. $ 18-3-22. 
Oliver C. Milleson — 1,000 969 E. ISW. ae) E. 4 NW. }.25-3-3). 
Addison C. Cartheart........ 4,090 6,609 k W. z ani X, 1 32-3-2), 
Charles Lemman...... Ex 1,699 1,570 SW. [23 
T. Marcuson x 2,709 3,399 SW. $ and r ANE. sand N. } SE. 1 34-4-29. > 
II. C. La Touret 1,809 2,829 : NE, 21-3 
D975 50) 659 NE. i 32 
Henry H. Miller 1,500 1,699 SW. 7 N 
C. L. Buswell. 1,509 1,720 l SE. t and E 1 and NW. } SW. 10 and NE. 1 NW. 1 31-3-22, 
8 Petrassk 6,500 7,949 All sections 1 
Katherine Handwer 2,599 7,489 S. NE. Land SE. 1 1. E. 1 12 and NE. 1 13-4-39, 
Augustus D. Litton... — 1,000 2.155 SE. t and part SW. 4 9-3-28. 
Addison I. Coulter. ......... 2,50) 2,52) NW. 82-27. 
Angiela Hand wer 1.500 1,649 NW. 138-3•31 
N 39,99) | 54,699 | 
4, 3,609 169) SW. } 3-28-23. 
2 2,690 16) SW. 1 28-25-25. 
2 2,013 16) NW. 4 19-22-28, 
6, 5,78) 32) E. J 22-29-25, 
92 É J. Stauth.. E ETPA 4,000 4,642 329 W. UEBA 
4,00) 4,052 18) NW. 
10,07) 11.20 43) N. 7 x 7 18. 12.28.22. 
2,5 1,933 154.81 | SW. } 7-28-22. 
3,50 3,299 16) 8E. ITAP 
3,009 3, 528 16) NW. 4 8-23-21. 
10,99 6,879 273 NE. and E. 4 SE. } 1-28-22, lots 7 and ths 36-27-22, 
7,70) 5,615 261 NW. ie 55 by 160 rads SW. 12-28. 
2,30 2,23) 199 NW. 
5,00) 7,281 32) NW. į 9 and Sw. } 4-28-22. 
7,009 6,550 40) W. J 25 and N. § NW. 1 35-23-23, 
00 6,034 329 N. 4 14-23-24. 
2,309 2,312 16) NE. } 17-28-25. 
7,09 6,992 489 W. J 15 and NW. 23. 
19,009 11, 490 549.92 W. $ and } = į and W.4 SE. 3 31-29-23. 
4,2 4,32) 324,80 | N. 12-25-20 
6,590 7,885 317.47 5 8 5 30- 
6,009 5, 485 SW. 11 (and NE. 4 of NE. } 15-28-22. 
2. . Medulin 2,500 3,344 169 ak ae 
Perry W. Jenkins. 4,000 3,700 100 8E. 11 Bete 
Erwin Streiff...... 4,50) 5, 273 318.72 | W. 32-27-23. 
G. A. Rozzensses. . 2,500 3,085 1351 NE. } 20-27-21 ex. 4 acres. 
W. T. Middleton. 8,009 7,910 320 E. he 2, 
Hugh O. Taylor 5,000 5, 453 240 NV 1 N. W. 3 18-29-24. 
John E. Wiese. 3,000 3,0 133 NW. 
Erasmus Madison 4,009 3,330 160 NE. berm. 
Russell B. Hageman 4,009 7,900 32) 71 2-28-23. 
r 5,500 5, 100 280 NE. I and N T Errea j of SE. 1 30-28-22, 
C. W. Hartshorn 5,000 4, 488 32) SE. +4 and N 
Lawrence E. Geo: 3,009 3,657 320 ae 2-21. 
James M. Kimbrel 2,509 2,495 149.95 SW. } 19-23-25. 
John C. Um 3,600 -4,135 320 NW. 325 and NE. 7 
William T. Elland. 5, 800 5, 788 249 SE. 4 and E. 4 of NE. 4 23-29-22, 
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FORD county—continued. 


Allen W. Jones 
I. D. Ainselment. Taa 
Dora Faulkner 


Part W. z and SE. 30 1272. 
Part NE. 425-25 
N. 335-28 


FINNEY COUNTY. 


Ed. Gm mann oon idere 1,009 710 Lot 2in 9 
See e ston 4,909 W. 1% K. E. end N. } of NW. I and Sw. 1 of 
ertrude S. To les et vir. „ „ of NE. Tan 0 an of NW. } 16-24-34. 
L. M. Bland et ux 3,000 10,009 8.4 BE. 4 at : : : 
C.J. Stone et ux 2,709 5,109 w. sw. VSW, ł and SW. I NW. } SW. } 12-21-33, 
. Berli 5, 500 4,809 All 
Noah 8. Horst 1,509 1,310 8. Hie 4 and lot 1 4-26-32. 
M. R. Wilks 3,509 2,459 8, § 15- 
Paul Randall 2,600 2.20 S. NW. 1 1 SW. 1 2-25-32. 
Chas. E. Judy. 2.000 2.250 NE. 434 and SE. } 27-23-30. 
Albert Drissol..............- 3,000 1, 865 SE. 4 35-23-33 and lot 1 an SE. 4 NE. 1 4-26-33. 
John F. Mauvin...........--. 1,500 2,400 8. 4 25 and NE. 4 33 T. 25-3 
Charles Cow ill 1,500 1,600 SW. T 0 and NW. 20 N. SR. 32. 
John Landgraf........-.....- 3,600 4, 200 W. 127 and Sk. } Band NE. } 34 T. 21 R. 3 
8. R. Guthrie. 5,000 4,745 SE. 4 8-25-31 and all that part of 9-25-31 fying south of ths Arkansas River. 
Hans Thomsen 2,000 3, 400 NE. } 30-22-31. 
G. Stevenson 2.400 6, 400 SW. } 32-23-33. 
William H. Wilks..........-- 3,000 2,050 E. } 34-25-32. 
Teddy L. Stottss -=-= 700 1,009 SE. } 36-23-30. 
Estella W. Hazle........-.-.- 3,090 3, 700 NE. 4 18-21-34 
ich Ulrich 1,800 2,050 SW. } 16-22-32, 
Henry Meyer...... 3,000 2,450 a 17-26-32. 
William E. Trull. 890 1,000 NE. 4 26-23-30. 
Melvin D. Kemp- 4,009 5,140 NW. Z NW. and E. I NW. } 33-23-33. 
R. E. Stotts et al. 3,500 4,000 W. 4 NW. 415 and SW. f NE. f 13 T. 21 R. 32. 
Charlie O. Winget. 3,000 8, 600 SE. } 36-23-33. ~i $ 
W. H. Guthrie. 6, 500 9, 460 All 15 south of Arkansas River; all N. sie south of Arkansas River T. 25 R. 31. 
Amel Landgraf. 4,500 3,150 Ra 23, NE: and W. } SE. 1 35 T. 21 
C. F. Blank. . . 800 800 SW. } 2-21 
chard J. Churchill 2,500 2,600 8.4 NE. ASAE NFER, k and S. NW. t and N.4 SW. 1 22, N4SW.} and 8.4 NW. 4 23, allin 22-39, 
Alico E. Williams. 3,000 2,510 E $ 10-22-34. 
Basil P. Shull... 8, 000 9/000 All 11, EIN NW. ST. 24 R, 32. 
Reeve. 7,000 8, 750 E. } NW. à and NE. 24-33. 
Walker B. . 5,000 6, 520 SE. I and NW. $ lots 224 2 10-24-34. 
8 2, 000 3,500 NW. 32 aud SE, } 23-22-32, 
Henry Gieseking.. 1,600 2,100 SW. NW. 4 36-23-33. 
ee P. Hamilton. - 800 1,050 NE. 8 except right of way for R. R. 
1,500 1,650 Part 8-24-33 
800 1,120 SW. } 10-26-31 
6, 000 5, 680 All 5-26-31. 
1.200 1,100 NE. 1 32-26-31. 
1,000 1,200 SE. 1 21-23-30, 
800 151, 40 A| 


NW. } 29-17-39, 
SW. } 28-16-40, 
NE. sper 


8855 


775 SW. 
1,600 NW. ‘and SW. 434-16-40. 
900 NE. } 13-16-40, 
1,200 SE. 3 3-20-39. 
s 1,600 E. 16-40, 
Lewis A. Doty and wife > 900 NW. }13-17-40. 
Joe Kuttler and Wie 9, 410 ar © at 2)-2)-39, NE. 1 19-23-39, SE. } 35-20-40, W. 1 6-20-39, 5.4 and NE. }16-19-39, NE. 1 7-19-39, 
21-19-30, SE. 1 1042 SE. 4 24-17-42) E. and SW. 4 of NW. 4 32-19-39, 
David P. Jones, widower. . .. 1,750 NE. tis Sand NE . 10 in 194: 
Oscar C. Mayne and wife. - .. 1,000 
Erick Beige inst and wile. ... 1,650 N 1 6.4 
C, F. Woods and wWiſe 750 SE. } 4-17-40. 
Clint Stevens, single 1,900 NE. 120, except 10 acres, and E. 3 of NW. 1 20 in 18-10. 
Katie Davison and husband. 1,000 SE, } 21-18-39. 
W 28, 8 


GRANT COUNTY. 


Guy MeGilivray............- 1, SE. 417- k 
Geo, Basler, jr es SE, 4 23-17-36, 
George Byles. esses NE, } 22-27-35, 

1, W. } of sec. 35-23-38. 


Edward A. Kepley.......... 1, 
Calvin L. Algers.. ss 
Alvin Eddis.... 


Ed. Swa: x! SW. } 20-28-36. 
See Ta G) 1, NW. 4 11-30-38, 
Franklin W. Kep 1, SE. 1 10-30-38. 
Dave Stout. NE. } 8-22-36. 


James J. Fletcho: 


8888888888 88288882888888 


> 
William L. Boles. ; i 32) | BE. 21 and BW, 4 22-27-96, 
Aaron C. oe... is ; E. $ of soc, 1-97-37. 
Phill A. Walker 3 8 $ n n and, SW. } 7-27-33, 
Isaac Peterson... ............. n 12 and NW. 4 13-30-35. 


F H. Prichard hrai E. } NW. 1 14-39-35. 


RFT ETETE 


88888888888 


William A. Moore f 2, S Saas. . 27 97 and NE. } 7-27-33. 

Bonjamin F. Ortoa... vy $ 1, NE. es SW. 1 24-23-35. 

Frank F. Lewis sas 1, SW. 

Russell R. Benteisbn s. SW. 

G> ee 1, . Ee e N. } SE. bann SB. or SE. i 21 and NE. ; of x. I O 
Carles O. Lewis 1, SW. 716 
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List affarm loans made in Kansas by the Federal Land Bank at Wichita, Kans., upto Jan. J. 1918, as reported by registers of deeds or bonded abstractors—Continued. 


Assessed 
value of 
land and 
buildings. 


Owner's name. ruralcredit Abbreviated lezal description. 


GRANT CoUNTY—Continued. 
Edwin O. Stuart 


William F. Coder 5 
Edward F. Towler... 


E. 5 and NW. 1 ani E.} of SW. | antl W. 1 SE. 1 34, and E. $ of SE. 193 SOM Ei 4 NE. 
All in? 
Fol soc. 5 aud S. 4 of NE. 4 2-0-3 

W. § of sec. 2), all of see. 21, and NW. 1 32-30-37. 


k L. Bruce = SE. 4 13-23-33. 
S. E. Hylton.... 320 SE.} and NW. 4 22-23-33. 
Joseph Č. oy SE. $33 and NW. 1 34-27-33 and NE. 4 4-2 
James F. Parsons. N.48E.433, SW. T and E. 1 8E. 1 W. 1 SE 3121.35.35 balance lopated in Stevens County. 
o 
GOVE COUNTY. 0 
Fred L. Bentley............- 1,360 NE. } 35-15-29, NE. 1 3 
Christian E. Hockersmith... 1, 700 E. TEEDE Kerak ap 
H. Holmes 1,680 Lots 1 and 2 and S. } NE. 11 ad SE. 4 5-15-27. 
Wynne P. Harrington 3,045 Wi Hand N E. TE. 4.14 all 
J . Hinchslif 940 SE.4 NW. 4 and Ne Fe NE. 1 NE. 1 12-15-29. 
Marion E. Miller 800 NE. 4 29-15-29. 
Arthur R. Bentley.......... 1,889 Nw. 3 410 and E. . 121-15-. 
eee é —.— N By Ee 9 E. 1 NW. 1 21-15- 
eorge W. Bowman......... > 5 
Robert J. ANAE N, 9,220 All 25-12-31; NE. 4 30-12-30 and N. 3 and SW. 1 36-12-31. 
Abell, husband and wife. 
vin G. Davidson 3, 2,440 8. 131 and SE. 433-158 
Oley V. Davidson 3, 2,680 SE. 1 27 and N 1 
n NIckerson eneee 1, 1,660 5 and SE. Nb. ł and NE. 1 SE. 1 and N. 1 NW. 1 and SW. i NW. tand NW. ISw. 
John C. Bo ] man 2; 2,489 NW. } 33-11-25. 
Harvey P. Ikenberry........ 2, 3,560 SE. } 31-11-26. 
James W. Williams.......... 2, 3,120 N. 3 32-12-31. 
Samuel S. Lon: 8, 9,369 N. J 36 and SE. 1 25 and NE. 1 35, all in 11-23. 
A. W. Hendrie 1, 1,600 NE. } 22-12- 
Frank A. Rice. 2, 2,469 NW. 111 a. 
e 4; 1,92) SW. } 26-11-31. 
William H. 3, 2,059 NE, } 2-12-27 and NW. 1 32-12-25, this last being in Trego County and assessed value not given. 
A 50, f 


GRAY COUNTY. 


Paskel L. 8 haf . 5,000 4,85) sw. 222 NW. 1 7-2-7. 
John C. La sre 2,009 2,699 W. J seg 35-24-30, 
William E. McCauley 2,009 2,350 SW. 1 36-29-27. 
Riley I. Montgomery. 6,000 4,715 E. 4 2-2)-2 NW. 1 
Samuel Imhof. 8 3 — Peet 8. TANE, Sii lots 3-4 and S. 1 NW. 1 1-29-39. 
3.000 3,909 NE. } 7-23-29, w. z and SE. } of NW. I, SW. 1 of NE. J, sec. 22-27-29. 
8,500 8.405 All of 32-29-28. 
1,300 1,510 Lots 3-4 and E. 3 of SW. } 39-27-39, 
2.800 2.305 E. } 23-23- 
3,509 3,905 N. 1115.28. 
1,300 1,610 N 1 225 
5,000 5,446 E. 4 35-29-29 and NW. k and SW. } 31-29-23. 
1,600 1,510 NW. } 23-23-39 
1,590 1,669 NE. ¥ 31-23-29. 
3,609 4,015 E. 1 24-27-29. 
3,209 4,350 W. $ 30-28-29. 
2,009 2,465 SE. 1 18-28-27. 
2,000 2,0209 8. 132830. 
3,000 4,999 E. sand NW. } 22-25-29. 
3.500 3.020 N. 139.2730. 
3.000 2.955 8. 6-25-28. 
5,000 7,310 15 and SW. 1 11 and NW. } 14, and SE. 1 10-27-30, 
1,500 1,255 SW. 4 34-25-29. 
3,500 1,815 All of 13 and lots 9 10, 11, 12 in 1-23-23. 
8.600 7,690 ‘All of 2) and NE. 1 30-25-28. 
5,00) 4.870 SE. } 34 and S. § 35-23-30. 
4,500 4,820 E.4 1 
5,600 5,909 Ail of 9-27-29. 
10,000 12,057 W. z and — 4 Wand E. 1 21 and W. 4 22-23-29. 
Seek 2,500 2,215 NE. 12128 
cease 1,200 1,610 sw. Haa. 
1,600 1,830 SE. } 23-23-30. 
Godfrey N. Gifford. ... 900 1,190 Lot; 1 and 2, and NE. I of NW. I, and N. } of NE. } 18-27-23. 
omas W. Brumoy....... 2,000 3,020 E. 22-27-28, 
Fel EATA 119, 709 
HAMILTON COUNTY. 
ig rag Yonally, single. 1 NW. | 12-23-40, NW. } 2-23-40. ae 
N. M. Herbig and wife 4, r rites 45-23-12, NE. | 7-23-12, SE. 4 4-26-12, NW. 1 23-25-42, E. §32-25-42, SW.} 
William F. 3 ux. 1, SW. ł 12-23-42. 
Shemp Westeman, wid- 
„5555 5 SW. } 9-23-12. 
carl Kessler, widower. $ 0 1123-2. 
305 80 of SW. 43-24-41. 


ZIRE 2a: 5 2. oft N. 1 10. 2-1. 

Au: szetion 2 in Sten 5-25-42, all ssotion 11-25-42, all section 1-25-43, N. j and N. } of 8. 4 
43, lots Sand 8. }of NW. } 4-25-42, SE. } 34-21-42, SE. 1 

SW. 121-21 SOSE 4 21-21-39, loves and tans, For NW, | 1-22-46, lots and? and S. 1 of NE. 1-2240, 


SE. } 10-23-41, Bw } 16-23-41. 
SW, } 22-22-41, E, 4222m, 
-iot W. 146.85 


L. W. Me Masters, single, and 
G. W. MeMasters „single, 
To E Van Dyke and wifo.. 

Byron A ton and wile. 
Albert L. and wife... 


, 
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List of farm loans made in Kansas by the Federal Land Bank at Wichita, Kans., up to Jan. 1, 1918, as reported by registers of deeds or bonded abstractors—Continned. 


Owner's name, Abbroviated legal description. 
HASKELL COUNTY. 
N. T. Yount and wife $4,500 E. } and SW. 3S and W. a 9-23-32. 
Jasper Scott, et ux 2,500 SW. } 29 and SE. 
Michael Waldron, et u 1.500 SE. 122831 ai 
Willie Yuncker, et ux 1,500 NW. } 14-29-31, 3 
8 11200 b ATE 
o ogge, et ux. 8 W. 3 7-27. . 
Rufus E. Oliver, et u 1,000 NES 8 
J. L. Hickman, et ux... 1,600 W. 433-238-314, 
o 3,000 
HODGEMAN COUNTY. 
John S. Whiteside and wife.. 8. 000 8,525 All of sec. 2-24-23 
5 Carlson and wife........ 7,500 5, 145 NE. araa and 8. ne 
J. F. Harris and wie 7,500 8, 300 S. J 2t and W. 18 142 
Soie Wesley Dixon and 1,500 2,640 Lots 1, 2, 3, 4, NEY 1 21 
A. L. Hull and wife......... 8,000 7,200 N. 3 of 20-24 and N 
Sarah E E. Chisholin and hus- 3, 500 3, 000 SE. j and SW. 1 
H. Gillogt and wile......... 4,500 4,255 W. J and N. } of NE. } of SE. 16-24-23. 
John Lave and wife. 5,000 6,550 Ali ae 3-23-96 and 8 175 TETESI 
Topo 9 . 1,000 1, 600 A of NW. —— N. 301 S W. 4 20-23-22, 
Joun Ik Mock ancl wife 12685 27140 IW. s r. 22 SW. 118, all in 22-23. 
0 see. — 
WG. Pittsand wii 55 a 1} 2 1255 1 8. 
san le. $ 0 sec, 31- also lots 3-4 of NW. 5-23-23. 
(single) 1.500 2, 40 NW. 1 2 Aa 15 ; om 
Albert Morris and wife 8,500 7, 735 Boe 12-94-23 and lots 1-2 E. 4 of NE. } 7-24-22, 
Amaziah D. Moon and w! 1,000 1,480 sw. -21-23 
George W. Sutton and wife.. 2,009 2,100 NE. 19-22-25. 
Joseph McKibben and wife.. 2,500 5,050 8. 1880. 15-22-44 
Samuel S. Love and wife.... 5,000 5,380 aw see. 4, S. 3 
N. L. Rucker and wife 2,200 3,555 SW. } 33-21-21, aot . right of way. 
John A, Baldrey and wifo... 3,000 6,40) W. 4 see. 3-23-! 
Orange L. Board............ 1,000 2,490 NE. I sec, 7-22-23, 
Joseph C. Gill and wife..... 1,500 2,240 NW. t sec. 25-22-21. 
8 S 2,000 2,300 SE. } sec. 31-24-23. 
Joseph F. De and wife.. 5,300 4,240 N. $ sec. 28 and SE. } 21-21-23. 
R. Sherman Po 900 1,440 5 
Jorgen Peterson and 4,000 4,080 Sa 
J. Frank Crawford et al. 6,000 6,340 8 t 8, a of 17-23-28. 
Thomas A. O’ Keefe and wife 8,000 7,000 SE. of 6and 1 3 
James A. Hull. 1,000 1,600 N. 4 of SE. beat 
A. A. 8i 6,500 7,895 Lots 1-2 K. 5 n SAd E iarsw, 1 of 30-24-22, 
T. J. Holdri 900 7,000 8.14 and NE. ae N. 3 of 8 
Robert L. H 1,000 1,600 8. } of SE. 420- 
Total 44. 122, 8 145, 425 


j 


KIOWA COUNTY. 


C. A. McAuarney. 7,000 7,760 NE. 1 27, SW. 4.23 and BE. 3 22-27-16. 
Farle B. Car 4,000 4,080 SE. 5 ee 
J. M. Toadwine 4,00 7,340 75 
Jeremiah Evans 10,090 16, 400 E. 3 of . 127 25-28-17, 
Rolla V. Mapel- 7,000 6,955 SÈ. 7-21-16, E 18-27-16. 
Henry F. Bryant.. 6,500 990 W. $ 7-29-16. 
H. B. Amerine..... 5,000 8,390 NW. 4 21-28-16. 
Clande C. Baulden. 2.500 5, 200 SW. 35-27-17. 
J ‘oadwine..... 6.000 9, 70 E. 1. K- 6. 
S A 5.000 5, 80 NE, (16 and NE. 1 22-27-16, 
ORES 53 · E, 57, 000 
2. 500 2,390 560 N. e W, 4 SE. 1 11-21-36, 
500 590 160 NW. } 34-24-38. 
1.00 1,545 316 BE. 111 24-24-38and NW. } 19-21-37, 
2,000 1,040 320 SE. $ 11 andNW. 1 12-23-38, 
1,000 1,020 150 SW. 112288. 
2.000 1,655 320 E. Ray 
2,000 2,365 480 N. 12 and SE. 4 22-23-38. 
1,800 1,350 320 SW. 4 NE. 4 10-23-38, 
1,000 830 160 SE. } 4-24-27, 
2,000 1,760 320 Si 20-24-37. 
509 630 169 NE. } 20-26-37. 
1,000 830 169 SE. 1 22-23-37. 
500 760 160 NW. } 14-21-38, 
5,000 5,200 169 SE. 138-2 
5,000 3, 800 160 NW. } 26-23-35. 
4,200 4,120 158 SW. 37-35-35. 
500 730 . 169 SE. } 19-21-38. 
1,500 800 123.75 | Lots 1-2-3-4, NW. ł of NW. 414-24-35. 
800 870 160 | SE. 4 20-23-46. 
1,000 5, 100 40 a= Be Sahl e ae 
5,000 4,560 160 z 
1,800 2,455 160 NE. 2-23-35. 
$00 950 160 SW. } 23-2 
1,900 1,910 480 NE. fand S, 32-21-37. 
800 675 169 NE. } 33+ 
1,300 1, 320 E. 3 18-22- 
1,000 1,140 151.80 | N 3 
700 675 160 SE. 
4,000} 3, 470 800 Alll -aand N. 1 20-23-36. 
Lawrence Elliott. 700 710 160 SW. } 12-25-38. 
George B. Martin. 2,500 10,040 300 S. 31 ves less strip 35 feet wide off west side. 
L. B. Shortridge. - 1,600 1,340 320 SE. } and NE. 1 9-22-36, 
Jacob F. Hefner... .. Saw 1,000 1,030 169 NW. } 10-24-37. 
Edward Fieldman........... 800 870 160 SE. 4 10-28-33, 
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Assessed 
Amount of z 
Owner's name. rural credit 3 Number of 


Abbreviated legal descriptioa. 
loan. | paildings. 


KEARNY CouNTY—contd. 


Frederick H. Meyer 82, 500 $3,795 150.25 | Lot t and SW. } of NE. j and E. 3 of NE. 1 22-21-35, 
Daniel G. A. Schoaf. È 3.000 5⁰⁰ 100 | SE. 1 27-23-35. 
L. 5 000 1,470 NW. i 12-24-36. 
000 730 NW. 1 32-21-27 
000 920 SW. } 22-23-36, 
000 725 SW. + Sand NW. 1 5-23-37, 
600 675 NW. t 23-22-36. i 
800 T SE. 3 17-22-36. 
800 675 à. $ 15-22-36. 
£800 775 E. 4 11-21-37, 
700 2, 480 W. fof 22 4 NE. 1 23-21-38. 
700 720 SW. } 29-21-36. 
90) 870 NE. $ 10-28-38, 
800 830 SW. } 24-23-37. 
700 730 NE. 1 24-24-37 
500 9,895 N. į and SW. 1 34, all 36, T. 24, all of 2 and 3 and 8. 3 of NW. } 10-25-37. 
809 5,685 Lots 2 and 3 and N. 3 of NE. 1 and lot 1 of the NW. } ssc. 12 and lots 1. 2, 3 of sec, 10-25-38. 
500 2) 665 Lot 5 8E. 4 of N. W b 8. 4 of NE. } and lot 6 and E. SW. ẹ 6-25-38. 
800 1) 405 SE. 1 18-23-37 and NE. 1 24-28-37. 
e 
W. R. Has let. 2,009 2,500 SE. {and NW NW. } 10-13-32. 
Drew 900 1,555 SW. 
C. Fulton. 1,300 2; 030 SW. 1111 
1,100 1,930 NE. } 30-12-32. 
2.500 3,505 N, 4 4-11-33. 
1.800 2.515 34-12-32, 
700 625 84 55 {and SW. } NE. I and NE. } SE. } 12-15-37. 
700 1,069 
2,000 2.420 A 
70) 905 NE. } 20-14-35. 2 
800 1,089 NW. } 8-14-35. 
809 950 NW. $ 14-14-35. 
1,800 NE. Hand N. l N; SE. 1811-33. 
600 SE. 114 
1,600 W. wins 
2.000 W. 31-11-41 
809 E. i 17-14-35. 
1,509 E. $ 1-12-33. 
1,109 W. $ 3-15-36. 
800 N. SE, 18 w. 4 10-14-38. 
1,10) N. 
1,400 8. Ete 2 te 
1,00) SE. 1 34-13 and NW. } 2-14-32, 
W 2% % e 
LANE COUNTY. 
Da 4,500 4,853 See. 32-19-29 
D 1.200 1,058 SE, 4, 8-20-20 
O. J. Jewett. 1,000 1; 144 NW. t, 10-29-29. 
W. A. jewett. 1, 800 2,112 N. i 9-20-29. 
O. W. Jowett... 2.200 2.948 N. 4. 33-19-29. 
R. H. B 2.800 3,014 W. J, 3- 17-27. 
Joe Shull. 3, 000 3,138 N. N 23 
J.J. Woods 4,009 5,417 15 13 12 NW. 1, 25-16-28. 
Fred Up 2.800 3,235 8. E 23-18-30. 
Fred U 809 1.408 NE. }, 3-19-30. 
J. W. 1,000 1,584 NW. E 250 
G.W. 1,00) 1,232 W. 3, 3-20 
F. A. 5500 6, 035 i NW. aw. } NE. I, and N. 4 SW. 4, 3-16-29, 
Virgil Miles. 2.500 3,016 E. 4, 27 18 
John Bohm 2.500 2.294 W. 4, 16 15.27 
J. S. Dicki 1,200 1,408 gw. 47 10-18-27. 
Chester Shaffer. 2.000 3,002 . 4, 35-19- 
W. M. Burrell 2,000 2,404 SW. 2, 23, and NW. }, 34-16-27. 
C. W. Bretz 3,000 3,216 N. 4, 17-17-28. 
E. Eitel 4,000 5, 585 Sec. 18. 
W. L. Whiting... 1,000 3, 438 Nr 33-18-90. 
©, Tyner 5,2) 6,511 NE. 4, 1-18-29, and W. 4, 6-18-27. 
J. D. Seltles .. 1.000 2.383 BE. J, 23-17- 
Chas, Fink 4.000 2.950 8 34-16-27. 
Sam. Rei 3, 500 3,616 SE. , 22, and SW. }, 23-19-27. 5 
W. H. Walker 1.500 2.840 NW. pa 17 and NW. 4 NE. J. 18-18-28. 
E. W. Funk 3,100 4.544 NW. N48 4.318 28. 
W. V. Voung 1,009 1) 408 NE. 17-18- 
Grant Moyer 5,009 5,844 Nw. $, SE. 1 NW. I, NE. 1 SW. 1, 27, NE. f, 33, and S. 3, 34-29-30. 
ET 73, 900 90, 768 
MORTON COUNTY. 
Charles M. Gribble... 700 880 NE. 4 31-34-43. 
Clemen Butler 1,600 1,600 18-35-42. 
John Sican 2.500 4,310 N. 4 of SE. J and SE. } of SE. } sec. 18 and SW. 1 of SE. 1 of SE. 1 18, lots 3 and 4, and E. 3j of SW. x 
and lots 1 and 2, 19-35-42. 
Leslie E. ee 800 1,530 NW. } 1-35-43. 
John R. Moore. s00 1.380 NW. $ 2-35-43. 
Francis H. But. 1,500 1,610 E. tof SE. 4, E. of NE. J, sec. 29, NE. f of NW. 1 and NW. $ of NE. 1, 28-34-12. 
Francis H. and John R. Butt. 800 17080 SE. 1 of NW. 4, SW. 1 of NE. 1, 28-34-42. 
le J. Lewe 1,500 2,400 NE. 1 sec, 34-34-43 and SE. 1 3-35-43. 
min F. Roli 1,000 1.280 NW. + 
Clarence A. Butts 800 1,280 SE. } 22-33-43. 
Roy A, nuttss 800 880 SE. 29-33-43. 
Burdett Johnson 600 980 SE. 4 12-33-43. 
k E. Green 900 1,200 SW. f 3-34-41. 
Leo Roy Turger 600 1,050 SW. 1 8-31-41 
7 1,200 1.480 SE. 1 18-34-41. 
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List of farm loans made in Kansas by the Federal Land Bank at Wichita, Kans., wp to Jan. 1, 1918, as reported by registers of deeds or bonded abstractors— Continued. 


Amount of =, z 
R i valusof | Number of 
Owner’s name. = credit acres, Abbreviated lozal description. 


E. } 7-32-39. 
Taio and sand E, of SW. 


MORTON CoUNTY—contd = 
—— 3 8 = — oe ł a 
r 0 MDNR oy 1-35-12. as not J up in 
ae oe FEET 
bur eeo $ „ 14-31-42 an th, 1431-12. 
Andrew R. AI. 57) 93) SW.3 14-34-41. t 
T. L. Men tell. 1,000 1,295 SE. 13-35-12. 
Charlic E. Brown... 700 1,355 SE. 4 34-342. 
James W. Gates 909 1,035 SE. } 31-3HIL 
Roy Mellott.. 70) 1,28) NW. 4 15-34-41. 
Albert J. Gerber.. 3,09 3,60) SW. 4, NW. t, NE. I, 5-35-41, 
Robert S. Wazaman.. 1,09 NE, 1831 
Sarah D. Wazaman. 1,405 NW. 49-3441 
n 1,00 NE. } 24-33-41 
John Londner 1,040 NW. } 24-31-41, 
F. May Burton 1,325 BE. 1 7-35-11. 
Harry 8. Shrauner 1,239 NE. 1 13-35-43. 
Harry T. Smith. 2,159 E. 3 of 25-34-4). 
Josse O. Tate 1,000 SE. } 13-34-40. 
‘Thomas J. Johnson 1,639 oe or * } 31-32-39, 
Oliver Shutt.. 1,489 
ames Lewis.. ga w: 128 9 30, 
389 
089 
30 
600 
080 
889 
555 


Sadie pe 1. NW. sot NE H 
e Louise Co. 7 Tmo, 57 0 . 1 1-33-40. 
Edwina, Ri ae 2 SE, 5, NE. 1 23-34-42, : 
win A. Riley.. 1 
Alsie J. Po 1. W. 1 24-33-43, 
Emery L. Addington NW. 1 10-33-43. 
Dl e 46,200) 8 eae 
MEADE COUNTY. 
Leo Burger 2,200 . 3,205 3 3 NW. 39-31-28. 
cr 2.500 3,710 SE 
5, 500 5,645 E. 1 5 and N. 34 A. of SW. 1 14-31-28. 
2,500 2,220 SE. 9-31- 
4.000 3,455 8. 
George F. Gamble 2,090 1,715 N 
Alvie W. Fetters. - 500 855 SE. AE and and N, dor Nw. }and SW. t of NE. 21-34-28, 
Arthur R. Winter. 4,090 3,405 
Mable C. Sprott... 590 800 
Jacob K. Froese. 5, 500 5, 360 5, 15, NW. 8,and NE. Perma ws. 
Geo, II. Perkins 7.000 8.105 SW. ahd N. 0 10 „and K 9-31-28. 
Joseph E. 1,000 2,300 Fy ded 
II. d. Halloway. 8.500 9.045 of 124 NE. 3 
Virgil O. Keitne 2; 000 2) 465 NE. } and lots 1 1 and 2and E ENW. 31-34-28. 
Jake Cordes.. 2, 500 1,925 NE, } of 35, E. 3 of E. 4 of SE. 1 y 
Pearle Paten... 1,000 1,045 NW. 34-34-28. 
Walter 8. Densiow 5,000 6,355 N. } and N. 4of8. 3 012, T. 34 and SE 435-32-28. 
Silas Pontius 3; 200 3, 150 SE. ł and W. 4. NE. 1 27 and SW. 1 
Johann P, Ediger.. _ 1,500 2,760 SE. } 10-33-27. 
TS CHAM ce oes corey nee 1.500 1,940 NE. } 35-30-29, 
Jacob Sus ces 1,200 705 SE. ser 
Geo, J. Enns... 1,800 1, 105 Sw. 33-27. 
CE: Grover... aie 1.000 1.035 W. j of E. 3 8-84. 
W. L. Rossel. paces 6,009 6, 580 E.J SW 3 ond 88. 1 23-31-28, 
Sea 909 705 Sý 7 
N 8.500 11,915 All of 28 23. 
2.500 2,110 SE. N and NE. 1 SW. } and SE. 4 NW. 17-33-23. 
3.500 4,253 NE. 
2.000 2.540 SW. } 33-30-23. 
1.605 1,68) SW. f 13-32-23, 
4,09 3.78) SE. 1 30 and NE. } 31-31-29. 
2.000 1.655 SW. 1831-25. 
1.500 2,325 E. NE. 231-28. 
2053 200 TAN b bE ka t at E. SW. E SW. 13-33-m. 
+ s an a 
3.000 3.970 w SW, and -4 NW. BS re R AET: E cl 
5,007 3,370 E. 1 33-33-30. 
1,209 1,125 Net ALES. 
James D. Dal 3,000 3.615 8.4 = 
naD 1 — Weise S 8. e ee t and S. 30 acres of SW. I NE. 1 231-8. 
REDERI 10,000 6,615 NE. B At F NE, NE. ISE. 1 2, Sk. 1 25, 33-27; 8. 3 18, NW. and N. SW. 1 
I. Rorner 0.025002 9. 200 7.885 yn 9 T 4 NW. I and SW. f 24, N.4 NW. 1 25, NE. 1 23 in 33-27, 
S. Armetrout.........-. 2.055 2.470 
r 1,40) 92) N. 4 NE. 1 34 and N. I NW. 35-33-39. 
3 5,00) 6,810 Lots Lan 2and E. >; 7-31-27. 
LASSER Soe 3,309 2 130 E. 44, NE. } NE. £ 9-31-25. 
Henry M. Troutman........ 1,50) 1,335 X 
Glen A. Wright 2,20 2,530 N. 3 18 and SE, 1 7-313). 
4,509 4.135 W. 515.51 
4.000 3,930 N. 13-31-39 
1,109 795 N. 4 NW.4 P ENW tand NE. } SW. 1 10-34-30. 
3,000 a0 ae 11 NF K SE. tof NE. 4 of 21, N. j NW. and N. 1 of S. I of NW. 1 of 22, al in 34-8. 
10,009 7.915 S {orl 84 E. NW. tof 2-39-27, 
1,709 2.089 Sy “$ ota and SE, 
700 695 Lots 3 and 4 and E. 1 SW. 4 7-34-39. 
900 303 NW. $ 14-31-39. 
3.000 2.780 Sw. 15 and NW. 18332 
1,69 1,990 NE. 12-33-39. 
1,100 910 NE. 1331. 
1.20 1,935 a) ol 24 S. } SE. 423, Sw. | SW. 1 21 and NW. $ of NW. 3 of 25-34-23, 
š „25 i 
2.000 2,825 E. Land SW. tof SW. tof 3, SE, bot SE. tof 4 and NE. 4 of 9, all in 33-23, 
6,000 9, 650 N. Jani SE. } of 19, W. J of 39-33-27. 
4,000 3,355 SE. 2) and SW. 432-32-29, 
4,000 4,335 8.7 39-32-29. 
1,000 1,730 NW. 4 10-31-23, 
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List arm hans mate in Kanser by the Federal Lend Bank at Wichita, Kans., up to Jan. 1, 1918, ax reported by registers of deeds or bonded abstractors—Continced. 


Owner’s name. 


MEADE CoUNTY—Ccontinued.' 
David J. Brownlee... 
Henry J. Roxroad 
Walter A. Burford.. 

Se Pesci N 


Total. n 
NORTON COUNTY. 


8388 


322 
888 


D Ner- 


sae 
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SRE 
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er- 
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8—8———.—————— E 


PPPPEPLLEPP POLLO MMP 


SBRRSSHBRSSRASTISSRSSERESS 


NPP SREP erer 


py. 
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un 
ss 
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PANID 


S222 


SSSSSSSSS888888 


iz 


per 
8 
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PNN 


. 
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88828 8888838888882 


S 


- 


88888 88885 


— 
— 
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Walter Wilson. 


2 
2 
= 
~ 


Abbreviated legal description. 


of N „FF ˙ eet 
10313. 


2B. 
35-3- 

2. $ sec. 4and NW. t 92-25. 
331-27 


r 439-2 
15-123. 


San 
ee 
zeu 
Bee 
Erg 


* 
tew. N. 178. 4 11-19-21. 
SW. cra pee 

1235 and SW. 4 25-18-28. 


33-13- 
1— e W. 1849-22. 


242 
es. Se 


ua 
—— 


azz 

aon 
bebe 

at 
R 


§ 29-17-24. 

* 86. 4 23 and NW. 1 28-17-23. 
31-19-24. 

-4 


A Ehe. 


È. $ 32-15-23. 

of SE. 4 17-18- 

È. ee pant sw. and S. 5 of NW. 15 and N. j of NW. 1 C-. 
4 33-15-22. 

oud Sw. [35 and lg AA ap lS Sy ad Soe core 

AES 7} Wo aad J 3-15-21, except a acres in SE. ia 

and SE. 1 and N. gol SW. 432 and SW. 1 33-18-23. 


222 . 


t 
4 
41 


NW. 4 13-9441. 
S. 4 3-9-40. 
SE. 1 21-10-11. 
NE. 1337-30 
NW. } 16-7. 
NW. $ 12-6-39, EN 
A. tones sof 5 
E. J and SW. } of 15-9-41, 
All of 27-64-41. 
reel Parr iat grease Sian Pe and SW. } of 9-7-40, except strip of land 240 reds square. 
S6. 2 . pe pe ep ee 
SE. $ of 31-0, and SW. I, N, and SW. | of SE. 1 of 6-10-39. 
8E. 21 
W. of 1 and E. 3 ol 2 in 5-41. 
SW. } of 10-7-39. 
F t and W. z of NE. t of 2) in 7-39, except strip of land 22 rods square. 
NW eb 39-41 and SW. tof 1 of 5-9-41. 
eee t of 97-9. 
NW. ł of 12, NE. 1 01 
Oi eye 
4 jo 22-829, , except strip of land 10) fest wide. 
Epona Land SE. fof 4 and SW. }of 3 in 7-40. 
1 5-10-41, 


pozz 
m 
a: 


of 10-1 . 
i, Hot ident and E 5 of SW, t and W. z of NE, t and W. § of SE. 1 of 20-7-33, except strip of land 
nare. 
E. Jof E 0 20-7-89 and a tract 22 rods square in the NE. corner. 
S. 4 of 16- “10-41. 
N. J of 16-40 41. 
Lots 1 and 2 and 8 W 
NE. t and 8. $of2i and all oſ 2 and W. 01 27 and SE. and NW. + of 28 all in 5-42. 
NW. ¢ of 15-7-32. 


7) ek FEN Bate aD SDP EE ee 
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List of farm bars made ia Karsas by the Federal Land Rank at Mina, Kant., up lo Jan. 1, 1918, as reported by registers of deeds or bonded abstraciors—Continuced. 


Amount of | Aae 
Owner's name. ro eredit Abbreviated legal description. 
oan. 
SHERMAN COUNTY—cantd, 
G E. ae: 55 ma 4 SERA 825 
on’ . Gernhx — 1 Of 187-41 and SE. 3 of 12 SE. 
W.L Kall BE, 4 of 150-43; 5 n 
5 Toa tanii ona K. of SW, 
mas J. Strange = s3and 4 and E. 4 of - 4 Of 30-10-37, 
John E. Cotter........... NW. 4 0133-8411. 3 ž 55 
a dee ee eee eee 
STANTON COUNTY. 
John H. Mank........-... fr, NE, } of 12-27-43. 
Mark R. Worthington 5 . Lots I and 2 and S. 3 of NE. 3 1-29-42. 
Robert L. Thompson. . $ $ 5 60 SE. 36-27-42, 


Jonas B. Winger... 


STEVENS COUNTY. 


SSS 700 2,100 SW. 4 17-34-38. 
Peter B. Wagner 1,800 1,780 NE, } 17-33-38. 
NN n ARIAS 1,500 1,360 NW. 423-34-37. 
15. A. Everts 1.200 1.730 20-34-36. 
2,000 2,100 SW. } 14-33-36. 
1,500 2,000 SE. } 15-33-36. 
1,000 950 . $ 10-32-33. 
1,50) 72 SW. } 11-34-37. 
1, 509 2,009 SW. } 20-34-35. 8 
3.000 3,670 . } 19-33-36, 
3,000 3.200 N. 1 21-34-38. 
1,599 1, 585 SE. } 3-34-37. 
1, 500 2, 230 SW. 1 and W. 1 1 22-31-35. 
2,509 3,455 8. 4 sec. 9 and W. 3 of Sec. 10-34-33. 
1.200 1.800 SW. 28.32.37 
9,599 9,620 Sec, 9 and NW. 1 28 and W. $ 20-33-36. 
1.00 Tous Tots A ad E SW. } 19-34-35. 
7 i ` 
2.000 3.440 SE. 3 19 and NW. 35-5490. 
1,500 2,450 E. $15 and 8 and W. } and NE. 1 of SW. 1 1313 
3,500 4,640 W. z and SE. ¢ of 20-31-37. 
©. E. Rittmoure. 4,000 6, 900 W. $ and SE. I II and NE, $ 10-34-35. 
Walter R. Chaffin. 1,000 2,000 NE. } 3-34-35. 
C. F. Lages............ nee . — Rees . NER 
3, 4 2. 4 other unty 
500 1, 740 SW. 1 13 % M. 
5,000 6,024 SE. } and W. 4 of sec. 18-33-37. 
s09 1,925 NE. J 25 and SW. 4 24-34-39. S 
2,500 3, 700 N. } 22-33-38. 
4,500 4,809 NE. } and W. } 23-33-36. 
1,000 1,115 SE. 4 23-24-37, 
1,609 1,79 NE. 1 10-33-35, 
1, 500 1, 609 SE. 1 14-33-36. 
1,500 1,880 NE, } 31-31-35. 
1,500 1, 840 11 
1, 100 1,040 W. 4 29-34-38. 
1,200 2,080 SE. 129. 8 
8,000 9,120 W. hand NE. } 14 and E. J 15 and W. 8 
10,000 10,325 cc W. 4 9-31-37, N. 1 SE. 1 33 and SW. I and E. 3 of the SE. {34 
> 1,300 1,560 SW. } 31-35-35. ` 
5,000 6,060 W. z and SE. } 1-34-33. 
A 109, 600 126, 504 |............ 
SCOTT COUNTY. 
1,100 1,515 160 SE. } 7-18-33. 
1,800 1,705 320 Lots 3 and 4and E. } of SW. } 18-16-33 and SE. 1 13-16-34. 
3, 200 3, 865 480 E. Jof 27 and NE. $ of 34-20-33. 
2.700 2.970 320 W. 4 of 15-17-32. 
1,100 1,100 159. 49 Lots 3 and 4 and 5 and SE. 3 of NW. 3 of 6-19-34. 
3,000 2,530 320. 16 | Lots 1 and 2 and S. 4 of NE. 3 and SE. 1 of 1-17-31. 
900 1,030 160 SE. 4 of 22-16-32. 
2,500 2,640 480 W. 4 of sec. 20 and SE. 3 of 19-16-34. 
3,000 1,835 230 E. Jof SE. } and NW. } of SE. 3 and E. } of NW. 3 and S. 3 of NE. 3 all in 2-17-33. 
2,700 3,905 480 E. $ of and SW. } of 10-17-31. 
2,000 2, 200 320 SE. } of ILand SE. 4 of 2-19-31. 
6, 000 3,510 710 ed ee N. 20 rods of 8. } of NW. I NW. 1 of NE. 3 and N. 20 rods of SW. 3 of NE. } and E.} 
- 0 ae ł and E. 4 of SE. } all in sec. 15, and SE. $ of 10, S. J of SW. Z of 11 and SW. Z of sec. 14, ali in 
17-33, 
800 700 160 8E. 1 of 26-20-32, . 
1,000 795 80 x of SE. } of 6-19-32. 
x 1,200 1,475 329 NW. ł of 25 and NW. 1 of 35-20-32. fi S 
William F. Beaton et ux 800 860 160 NW. 3 of 5-20-31. 
George Finkenhinder et ux.. 5, 000 5,995 799. 4 apf 107 1 0 NE. 2 of 24-20-33, and lots 1 and ⁊ and 4 of NW. 1 30-20-32 and NE. 1 of 28-20-33, 
John K. Cain et ux.. 2,000 2,485 480 SW. i of 4 and SE. į of 5 and NE. } of 8-29.31. 
Charles A. Brock et u 1,300 1,760 160 SE. } of 21-17-32. 
Leonard W. Sloan et ux 3,000 2,090 160 NE. 3 of 14-18-33. 
John W. Newman et ux.. 1,600 1,940 320 NE. Jol 28 and NW. t of 27-16-32. 
B. Barnes et ux 3,000 3, 750 320 SE. } of 26 and NE. 1 of 35-18-31. 
Lydia M. Whitham et ux... 1,100 1.375 100 SE. $ of 30-16-34. 
A. Hines et un 1,500 1,650 160 NW. 101 21-20-32, 
Julia Hines et ux 1,500 2,255 320 NW. į of sec. 22 and NE. } of 21-20-32. 
Edward Welch et ux 800 880 160 NE. } of 29-16-34. 
Charles E. Hawkness et ux. 3,500 2,565 560 W. 3 of sec. 15 and NE. j of 21 and S. 4 of SE. 1 of 16-20-31 
William F. Beaton et un 600 815 160 NW. 3 of 4-20.31. 
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List of farm loans made in Kansas by the Federal Land Bank at Wichita, Kans., upto Jan. 1, 1913. as reported by registers of deeds or bonded abstrectore—Continued. 


Amount of valeot Number of 
Owner’s name. rural credit land and acres. Abbreviated legal daseription. 
loan. 
buildings. 
ECOTT COUNTY—continued. 

Lemons S. Robb... ........-- $3,999 $2,989 329 N. of 34-18-32. 

L. D, Binns et uc 1. 100 1,43) 19) SW. 4 of 10-18-34. 

Frank W. Sperling et ux 1,57) 1,59 15) SE. } of 35-18-31. 

Joseph Hess Sous 2,009 1,045 311 SW. t and lots 1 and 2 and E. 3 of NW: 1 of 18-18-64. 

ee eee 4 0. 65 


SEWARD COUNTY. 


5,00 5,90) NE. T 2 A1 and E. 3, 33-34-31. 
4,500 5,809 480 NW. } ani NE. Sand SE. $, 22-33-31. 
1,50) 1. 700 160 SE. f 13-34-32, 
1,00) 1,50) 160 SW. 32-34-31. 
1.200 “1,450 200 SW. of NE. and N. 4 of SE., SW_of SE. and SE. of SE. 22-34-31. 
3,077 2,825 Mis | Lots -n E, sof NW. am SE. 7, all in 33-34 
8. 000 17,200 1,259 W. } sec, 2: NE. aad W. : SE. 4: NE. 10; N W. HL, all in 35-34. 
4,077 4,6) 32) SW. 3-3-34 an] SE, 4. 
2.500 3.200 322 SW. see, 32.an NE. 3t, all in 32-38. 
4.00 6,400 #40 oe 33 and SW, 27-33-24: lot lan E. } of SW, and S, 18. 4 31-32-33. 
2,309 2.90) 329 NE. £31 ani NW. } 32-34-31. 
4.00 3.370 720 E$ itá: NW. } 22; $10: N. 4 of SW. 10-31-34. 
3,50) 4,50) 329 NE. $8: NW. 19: all in 31-31. 
1,4 1,60) 159 NW. 2-33-32. 
1,80 1,759 159 SW. 23-31-34. 
6) 1,299 18) SE. 18-33-33. 
1,0 2.000 100 SW. 23-32-32. 
1,90) 1,509 160 NE. 24-33-34, 
1,590 1,30 1 NW. 15-35-34. 
2,409 3,309 329 SW. 32-34-32 and NW. } 5-35-32. 
1,309 2,150 323. St | Lots 1-2aniS, 4 of NE, and SE. 46-31-34, 
80) 1.000 163. 82 | Lote 3-4 and 3. $ of NW. 4 5-31-34. 
1,0 1.500 200 SE. ES an E. § of NE. 1 17-31-34. 
an 709 143.6 | Lot 2ani SW. of NB, and N. 4 of SE. 5-31-31. 
6,0) 16, 875 2, 100 Very long description. 
1,003 1,39 1% NE, 1-35-32. 
3,20 4,09) 329 Lots 3-4-5: SE. of NW. 1 6-31-34; SE. 1-31-35 
1.200 2,000 159 SR, 33-33-34. 
2,009 2,709 159 NW. t 15-31-31, 
1,0) 3,45), 32) N. } 6-32-32. 
6,00) 7,1) 48) N. yani sv. 1-33. 
6,0 5.800 48) N. I 4-31-31 and Siy. 4 33-33-31. 
1,0) 1,3)) 24) Lot Land NW.of NE. and S. g of NE. 4-33-33 and S. § of SE. 33-32-33. 


SW.+ 10-13-21. 
2-12-27 Gove County. Assessed value Geve County land not 


THOMAS COUNTY. 
B. W. Baird and wife ne N. -A- and NE. 1 2-6-33. 
James A. Day and wife 8E. 5-334 
A. O. Nikolson and wile... . SR. 7-9-35. 
Henry H. Gostsch ari wi SW. t 33-53-33 and W.4 2-7-3) and N.; and SE. 1 3-7-34 
Lemicy Fulwider ani wife NV. 13221 n 
Thomas Johnston and wife W. 5218.11 
Hans J, Hamm sine W. 1 19-10-31. 
Clyde Leroy Jacksonand vi NW. t 7-38-33, 
Leonard C. Keckand wife... 3,259 N.} 
Se LOLS S. z and NW. 1 sec. 13 and NE. 1 sec. H, T. 18, R. 37. 
mis Abel ue 2 < 18, R. 37. 
S. 4 sac. 24821 SE. f sec. 23, T. 15, R. 37. 
8. acd NE. {| sec. 8, N. J sec. 17, SW. K see. 5-20-38, NE. 1 seo. 1, 20-37. . 
N. hand SE. $ sec. 28, F. 17, R. 37, 
S. an] NE. $ sec. 22, T. 16, R. 36. 
SE. t sec. 14 and NW, t see. 23, T. 17, R. 35. 
Ar. e. k. 1 Rese 8 e aL, M NN Ne 6, T. 1 R. N 
NW. ! sac. : z N: 8 
Bo SW ae T. 18, R. 37. 
SW. F see. 4-13-38. 
z. . land N. 3 ot NE. $ and S. 3 of NE. }, sec. 12, T. 19, R. . 
See. . 17, 
N. aS pe p ee paa a e a a ane eee * 
S. sand NE. ¢ sec. 9 NE. $ sec. 15, T. 17, R. 
SW. t see. 32, T. 18, R. 35, NW. T sec. 6, T. 17, R. 35. 
NE. k sec. 25, T. 18, R. 37. 
W. „FFF 
NW. F sec. 24, T. 18, R. 38. 5 
5 a ey iria re Ste A eee A Rl 
SW. I see. Har 38. 
NW. tand E. 3 of SW. f and W. 4 of SE. . sec. 11, T. 17, R. 38. 
NE. Fand N. Jof NW. see, 19.and lot 4 and SE. } ot SW. 1 sec. 18, T. 18, R. 33 
* sec. 35, T. 17, R. 35. i 
NW. 4 sec. Zand XE. } sec. 3, T. 18, R. 38. 
SW. } see. 11 and NW. } sec. 14, T. 16, R. 33. 
3 NE. f sec. 2 and SW. 1 
John E. White.. Lots 1 NW. 4, and SW. t and SE. 1 sec. 1, T. 16, R. 33. 
Frank R. Byall.. W. 1 sec. 24, T. 17, H. 37. 
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List offarm loans made in Kansas by the Federal Land Bank at Wichita, Kans., up to Jan. 1, 1918, as reported by registers of deeds or bonded abstractors—Continned. 


Owner's name. 


Abbreviated legal description. 


„8009 „570 SE. } sec. 22, NW. 1 36-14-ʃ. 
3 600 250 NW. } 12- 

Wm. A. Gooch. 700 660 BW. } 20-1 
Arthur E. Bjorxlund. 700 SW. } 22-14-41. 
Jno. Peter Bygren..... , 900 1,215 SW. 18 
Dake D. Morse. 00 660 N. 4 of S. sec. 32-12-41. 
William Bjorklund. s00 790 SE. 1 15-14-41. 
Chas, C. Halsey..... 4,300 4,215 Sec. 1, W. 4 11, SE. 3 12-12-41. 
XI. R : 2,500 2,620 E. i . '} 23-15-41. 
Gust Bjorklund. 4,000 4,070 N. 128. 414, SW. 15-14-41. 
George Morse. 500 660 8. Jof 8. Ge 32-12-41. 
Roy G. Thompson. 600 710 Lot 1 and N. 1 4, NE. of NW. 1 30-12-11. 
Lemuel N. Woodbu: 600 615 8. 1 S. re 1. 
Wm. H. Luta 900 910 Lo 275 S. 4 of NW. 1 30-14-41. 
Ino. E. Sexson. 709 W. Jof SE. and E. B of N 
Poll Teed... 2, 400 2, 825 8. 4 32-13-42, lots 2-1 and SE. of NE. 4-14-42. 
Michael J. Gauss. 800 659 NW. 232-141. 

ley D. Drum... 509 730 SW. } 30-13-42. 
Frederic N. Cox.... 2,600 2,350 NE. and SW. sec. 3), SE. 23-14-41. 
ey Ga 88 8 8. PAI i 

ence J. Cox . a 
Frank M. Pell. 800 805 Lots 2-3, NE. of SE. 24-13-43 and SE. of NE. 1. 
Josiah Gorsuch. . 1,80 2,715 N. 4 of ses. 30-12-39. 
Sana cag aot vag = : po SW. ae 

mas Porter 813-42. ‘ 
Luther M. Sheliey 2,100 1,880 E. 734 and Sw. 1 35-14-42. 
Vernon L. Pierce. 600 575 48 
Geo. C. Johnson.. 2,000 1,585 Sec. 25-14-43, NW. 39-14-12. 
©. T. Kimmel 2,000 2,670 Sec. 3-18-42. 

T. Whitney.. m0 | 855 NW. F 215-40. 
Chas. C. Haber, 4,000 4,339 8. pakitan, 55 N. Jol s22. 2, NE. see. H, NE. 12-12-41. 
Wm. Lang berg. 1,500 2,300 N. J and SE. 12-41. 
oe B. il.. 1,400 1,485 8. 28-11 
Floyd Edinborough......... 1,409 1,685 W. } of sec. 18-15-33. 

(35) 48, 500 


In justice to Mr. Flannagan and Mr. Ingalls, I here give some 
correspondence between these gentlemen: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
FEDERAL Farm Loan BOARD, 
Washington, April 9, 1918. 
Mr. R. INGALLS, 


30t East Seventeenth Street, New York City. 

Dran Mr. INGALLS: I see you quote me as saying the board had “no 
available figures showing the cost of business — Letter of Secreta 
. 1 December, 1917. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 6, 191 
8 Will you kindly advise me date of letter from which this extract 
is taken and to whom it was written? 

I wish to ascertain the connection and circumstances under which 
the statement was made, 

Yours, very truly, x 
W. W. FLANNAGAN, 
Secretary Farm Loan Board. 


Aprit 12, 1918. 


Mr. W. W. FLANNAGAN 2 
Secretary Federal Farm Loan Board, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr, FLANNAGAN: I have to acknowledge your kind reply of 
April 11. I have never received a list of the States that have legalized 
the bonds of the Federal land banks as an investment for fiduciary 
and public funds. I should greatly appreciate the favor if zon would 
send me the list, and also designate those States which ve also 
legalized bonds of joint-stock land banks for such investments. 

r. Hammond says he can not locate any of the correspondence 
he had with you and Mr. Lobdell about costs of business. With a 
view to helping you uncover it out of the bureau's files I will give the 
following extract from a letter of his dated January 31, 1918: 

“In addition to the question of whether the knows just what 
it is about I would mention the fact that I derived great 
ment from the board's reply to my request for information as to the 
eost of handling farm loans. * * I wrote the Federal Farm 
Loan Board stating that I presumed the spread fixed by law was based 
upon established figures and that the board could show why a joint- 
stock land bank should earn attractive dividends for its stock on a one- 
point spread and that I should appreciate the supporting figures. The 
board replied that the data I asked for was not available. To loan 
several hundred millions of dollars as the obligation of banks engaged 
in a business upon which there is no available data as to cost would 
seem to me courageous to say the least.” 

Of course the correspondence is preserved somewhere. I saw and 
read the board’s reply. My memory is that its date was December, 
and that it was signed by you and not by Mr. Lobdell. I hope this 
extract will serve your purpose. If the quotation should be ascribed 
to Mr. Lobdell instead of to you, and if some other date than Decem- 
ber should be given, I would see that the correction is made before 
any reprints of the RECORD are made. 

Are any figures as to the cost of handling farm loans yet available? 
I should like very much to have them, and I wish to thank you for 
the amortization tables just recetved. 

Yours, very truly, 


— — o a e — 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
FEDERAL Farm Loan BUREAU, 
Washington, April 16, 1918. 
Mr. R. INGALLS 


No. 307 Bast Seventeenth Street, New York City. 


Dran MR, INGALLS: Your favor of the 12th duly received. 
of the States which have legalized Federal farm-loan bonds as an in- 
vestment for fiduciary funds was mailed to g” on the 11th and sup- 

y crossed your letter in the mails. not received it will be 
upucat upon request. 
‘on: the matter of your quotation “from Secre 
's letter mber, 1917.“ as follows: The board has “no available 
showing the cost of business,” it appears I never wrote such a 
The nearest approach to it is in a letter from Judge Lobdell 
(a member of the board) to Mr. L, P. Hammond under date of January 
10, 1918, which reads as follows: 
“Replying to zonr letter of recent date to our Mr. Flannagan, I re- 
t to state that the board has not in hand specific data which would 


tary Flanna- 


sought information in 
st of 


bonds of the joint-stock land banks appeared to be 
You will see, therefore, that Judge Lobdell's letter had reference to 


siness done by the Federal 
land banks, these banks ig the exemplars of the system you are 
attacking. 


I submit to you that this is unfair, and also that it is not in accord- 
ance with the facts of the case; the board has always known the cost 
of business done by each of the Federal land banks, and kept in close 
touch with it from the beginning. : 

W. W. FLANNAGAN, 


Yours, truly, 
Secretary Farm Loan Board. 
P. S.—Tou should write Mr. Forpnry that the quotation was in 
error, and also have it eliminated from the ConGREssIONAL RECORD. 
Will you do it? 3 
W. F. 


New Tonk, April 17, 1018. 
Hon. J. W. ForpNey, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
My Dran Mr, Fonůxxr: Inclosed is some correspondence from Mr. 
secretary of the Federal Farm Loan Board. Since Secre- 
tary gan turned Mr. Hammond's letter over to Member Lobdell, 
Mr. Flannagan is, of course, responsible for the reply. There is ve 
little difference in sense between the words “no ife data in hand” 


Flannagan : 

requires and the joint-stock land 
shall keep expenses and profits within a one-point spread. Reply- 

— fe a query as to the effect of this vision on the latter, Member 

Lobdell wrote, on January 10, 1918; ‘The board has not in hand spe- 

ciñe data which would be of material value to you.“ 7 


1918. 
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I feel that, if you think this matter of sufficient importance for com- 
ment, this paragraph would answer your purposes. indly return m 
inaona correspondence with Mr. Flannagan as soon as you are throug 
w 2 

Also, I should like the return of those two newspaper clippings. I 
await with keen interest what you are going to say this week. 

Very sincerely, R. INGALLS. 


The following figures or statement of appropriations for this 
system I obtained from the Committee on Appropriations: 
Federal Farm Loan appropriations. 


1917. For purchase of Federal land banks’ stocks (Pub, 
158, 64th Cong.) ($9,060,000 limit) expended in 1917_. $8, 880, 315 
For salaries and ret 
1917. (Pub. 272, 64th Cong.) Defleleney 100, 000 
1917. (Pub. 158, 64th Cong.) Act creating banks 100, 000 
1918. (Pub. 881, 64th Cong.) L. E. J. Appropria- 
SION REC noe ea ators Penn ae aera tee 260, 000 
1919. H. R. 10358, L. E. J. for 1919. 241, 020 


Purchase of farm loan banks’ bonds. (Pub. 95, 65th 


Cong.) 
Not „ e Ar aa 100, 000, 000 
Not: exceeding in’ 1910 —- = aE 100, 000, 000 
et Ce Se a A 209, 581, 935 


In addition, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 

make deposits, upon the request of the board, out of the 

Treasury a sum not exceeding $6,000,000 at any one 

time, (Pub<158;- n.. own ance 6, 000, 000 

Gentlemen, my object in calling the attention of the House to 
this matter is—if my information is correct -much incompetency 
has been displayed by men whose duty it is to pass upon loans 
already made, and that the Government is not getting proper 
security for the money loaned. 

I thank the House for their attention. 


GARBAGE COLLECTION, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
10613. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 10613, to provide for the collection and 
disposal of garbage and miscellaneous refuse of the District 
of Columbia, with Mr. Byrns of Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 10613, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10613) to provide for the collection and disposal of gar- 
bage and miscellaneous refuse of the District of Columbia, 
Be it enacted, etc., That in order that the service of the collection of 
rbage and miscellaneous refuse in the District of Columbia and the 
Sispossl of the same ma 


buildings and grounds used by M. R. Ready, the present contractor, for 
the collection, removal, and disposal of miscellaneous refuse. 
KEC. 2. t in case a price can not be agreed upon between the com- 


missioners and the partias in interest, for the purchase or lease of all 


or such parts of sald plants, equipment, buildings, and grounds as ma 
be required, then, and in tha event, all or such rts of the said 
plants, equipment, buildings, and grounds, hereinafter described as 


Sec. 3. That In the event the property hereinbefore described is not 
purchased or leased, and is condemned as_ hereinbefore provided, it 
shall be the duty of the Attorney General of the United States to ap- 
point a commission of appraisal and award, consisting of three persons, 
to appraise the value of the properties condemned and appropriated, 
and to award to the respective owners just compensation therefor. The 
said commission of appraisal and award shall, as soon as possible, file 
an inventory of the physical assets in use and useful in conducting the 
service of the collection and removal of garbage and miscellaneous refuse, 
and the value of the same, proper allowance being made for deprecia- 
tion, Each commissioner of the commission of . and award 
shall make oath before a judge of a court of the United States to faith- 
ay perform such duty, The said commission of appraisal and award 
shall ve power, and it shall be its duty, to summon witnesses with 
books and papers before it for all of the rties in interest and to re- 

quire such witnesses to testify, and It shall ve a full bearing on the 

compensation to be awarded, and pre notice of the filing of such 
award to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the owners 
of said property, and any party in interest dissatisfied with the amount 
of such award DaF appeal from the same, which appeal shall be re- 
. viewed by the Court of appeals of the District of Columbia, which court 
is hereby vested with jurisdiction for such purpose; and an appeal may 
similarly be taken from the decision of such court of sppe to the 

Supreme Court of the United States for a final review of the amount 

of the award, Such final award shall bear interest at the rate of 4 


per cent per annum from the date the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia shall have taken possession of the property until the date 
of its final payment. 

Sec. 4. That the mses of procuring evidence of title, or expenses 
of appraisal and award, or both, shall be paid out of such appropriations 
as are, or may be provided for the collection and disposal of garbage 


and miscellaneous refuse. 

Sn. 5. That not exceeding $85,000 of the appropriation authorized 
herein may be expended for the purchase of the property of the garbage 
contractor; and not 5 $50,000 may be expended for the purchase 
of the property of the miscellaneous refuse contractor: Provided, That 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are authorized to acquire 
— lease all or any part of the plant, equipment, buildings, and grounds 
of either of the present contractors engaged in the collection and re- 
moval of garbage and miscellaneous refuse, or property used by them, 
or such other equipment, buildings, and grounds as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 6. That should the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
find that the garbage in the District can be disposed of in a sanitary 
manner and as economically by feeding it to pi live stock, and 

oultry on the land of the Home for the Aged and Infirm, located at 

Jue Plains, District of Columbia, or on the land of the workhouse 
and reformatory of the District of Columbia, located at Occoquan and 
Lorton, Va., or both, or on such other land as the said commissioners 
may. be able to acquire by purchase or lease in the States of Virginia 
or Maryland, the said commissioners are authorized to use either or all 
of said designated lands, or to purchase or lease land in the States of 
Virginia or ryland for the purpose, and to adopt the pig, live stock, 
or poultry feeding method of d 

Sec. 7. That not exceeding $ 
be expended for the purchase o. 


osal. 
00,000 of the appropriation authorized 
pigs, live stock, and 


find that under existing circumstances the methods of disposal of gar- 
bage hereinbefore authorized are inadvisable, they are authorized to 
secure for temporary use sufficient land, and to acquire the necessary 
equipment to bury the garbage collected in the District of Columbia. 

She. 9. That every person, corporation, association, or institution in 
the District of Columbia, under such rules and regulations as the com- 
missioners may prescribe, may transport in closed metal containers 
from the place of origin to places outside of the District of Columbia 
any refuse, including meat, bread, and vegetables, not in a decayed or 
decomposed condition, to be fed to poultry, pigs, or other live stock 
at any place where such feeding is not prohibited by law. 

Sec. 10. That products arising from any method of disposal adopted 
by the commissioners under the authority of this act may be sold, and 
the proceeds therefrom shall be repaid to the then current appropria- 
tion for the collection and disposal of garbage and miscellaneous refuse, 

Sec. 11. That in order to put into effect and operate such method of 
disposal as may be adopted by the commissioners under the provisions 
of this act, the said commissioners are authorized to secure the neces- 
sary means of transportation, including the hire or purchase of horses 
and horse-drawn vehicles and passenger-carrying and other motor- 
propelled vehicles; additional equipment, buildings and machinery; 
and to employ expert and other personal services and labor; and to 
pay traveling, maintenance, incidental, and contingent expenses. 

Sec. 12. That for the perpara of carrying into effect the provisions 
of this act an appropriation in the sum of $620,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, is hereby authorized, one-half to be paid out of 
the revenues of the District of Columbia and one-half out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, before the motion was made to 
rise at 3 o’clock I had 10 minutes left for general debate, and 
it was the understanding that when we went back into Com- 
mittee of the Whole again those 10 minutes might be used. 
I do not want to use the entire 10 minutes, but I promised five 
to the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Wason], and if it 
is proper now I will yield to the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire that much time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, last Thursday, while the con- 
ference report on the bill (H. R. 9054) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, was being considered by the House, I read some 
correspondence between the United States Food Administrator, 
Herbert Hoover; the Department of State, signed by Robert 
Lansing and Frank L, Polk, Acting Secretary of State; and 
myself, which may be found on pages 5305, 5306 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

This correspondence was of such a character and disclosed 
such condition of affairs that I commented thereon briefly. I 
felt then that no reason existed why an order appointing Mr. 
Hoover Food Administrator should not be made publie or a 
Member of Congress should be denied the right to read the same. 

We enacted the law which created this office, and I believed 
we had a right to examine the instrument of appointment and 
learn the extent of authority conferred. Those letters show I 
was denied the right to read the order of appointment of the 
Food Administrator or obtain a copy of the same. Such a denial 
to a Member of Congress I criticized by suggesting there must 
be some reason therefor which would be discovered were the 
contents thereof made public. 

Last Saturday afternoon I was called on the telephone by an 
official of the Food Administration and was amazed when he 
told me the Executive order appointing Mr. Hoover Food Admin- 
istrator was a part of a public document of the House of Rep- 
resentatives numbered 890. 

The mantle of secrecy thus raised, the private order suddenly 
discovered as public and had been since last January, I won-- 
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dered how on the 18th day of last March it could have been 
“ confidential,” as stated by the Secretary of State in his letter 
to me refusing me my right to read the same. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not care to comment upon the views which 
apparently govern some executive and administrative officials 
of our Government in dealing with Members of Congress upon 
public matters. 

Why did the Food Administrator, Herbert Hoover, on the 
25th day of February last, notify me, in writing, that my request 
for a copy of the Executive order of the President had been 
referred to the Secretary of State, in whose custody it remained, 
when he, Herbert Hoover, on the 31st day of January last, in 
his report of itemized statements of purchases and disburse- 
ments of his organization from August 11 to December 81. 1917, 
inclusive, had included a copy of this Executive order? 

Why did Mr. Hoover neglect to notify me that it could be found 
in that report? 

Why did the honorable Secretary of State, Robert Lansing, 
in writing, on February 28 last, inform me that the Executive 
order of August 10, 1917. appointing Mr. Hoover United States 
Food Administrator had not been made public, and for that rea- 
son a copy could not be forwarded to Mr. Greeley? 

Why did the Acting Secretary of State, Frank L. Polk, on 
March 6 last, inform me, in writing, “ that the Executive order 
of August 10, 1917, appointing Mr. Hoover has not been made 
public, and for that reason I regret to say that your request can 
not be complied with.” 

Why did the honorable Secretary of State, Robert Lansing. 
on March 18 last, in writing, inform me that inasmuch as the 
order is confidential, and as I have no authority to show it to 
you, it is regretted that I can not comply with your request“? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire has expired. 

Mr. WASON. May I have one minute more? 

Mr. CARY. I had only 10 minutes altogether, and I prom- 
ised the gentieman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] five minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I will yield one minute to the gentleman. 

Mr. CARY. All right, then; one more minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire is 
recognized for one minute more. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, the inaccuracy of the above 
statements of the several gentlemen mentioned is of little con- 
cern to me compared with the attitude of the Department of 
State, and at some later time, should a like situation arise be- 
tween a Member of Congress and an executive or administrative 
official, I may attempt a protest to the extent of my ability 
against such denial of the inherent rights heretofore enjoyed by 
Members of Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the four minutes remain- 
ing to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoxx]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized for four minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, in looking through an old book 
shop not long ago, I fell upon two volumes entitled the “ Book 
of Days.” Running through them, I found that every day in the 
year had some special history and significance. Every day in 
the year had been observed with some interest, joy, or solemnity 
by some nation, people, or community. 

The book of American days would be a brief one. But as time 
goes on duys of observance are increasing, and perhaps a century 
from now our days for observance or celebration will be many. 
Then will labor and business have more frequent relaxation, 
while opportunity for sncial enjoyment will be greatly increased. 

Speaking of American days of either national or general ob- 
servance, we can trace Christmas to old Judea. New Year’s, 
celebrated by nearly all peoples, nations, and religions, is con- 
ventionally based upon the course and progress of the sun, and 
and is varied by latitude. Pennsylvania gave us Independence 
Day; New England furnished Thanksgiving; Grand Army of 
the Republie gave us Decoration Day; the toiling millions have 

-set aside a day for labor; and Nebraska, treeless plain of 50 
years ago, fathers Arbor Day. [Applause.] 

Arbor Day is recognized in every State in the Union. The 
founder of Arbor Day was J. Sterling Morton, one of Nebraska's 
early settlers and one of its greatest builders. He was a 
philosopher, a scholar, and statesman. He was the first Cabinet 
officer Nebraska ever furnished the Nation, being Secretary of 
Agriculture during President Cleveland’s second term. As a 
farmer, editor, and statesman he left his impress upon his State 
and Nation. But he will be known in history best as the foun- 
der of Arbor Day. He believed that a man was doing part of 
his duty if he caused two blades of grass to grow where only 
one grew before. But he believed that he was more nearly ful- 

filling his full duty ff he caused a stately tree to rise where 
only the annual plant had hitherto grown. [Appiause.] 


In 1872 Morton induced the Nebraska State Board of Agri- 
culture to set aside a day for tree planting, to be known as 


Arbor Day. Three years liter legislative enactment made it ‘a 
legal holiday. Since that time all the States in the Union have 
followed, each one, however, selecting its own date in accord- 
ance with the time for planting trees. 

In the days of our great Civil War, when Nebraska. was a 
Territory and more than 30 per cent of her inhabitants were 
in the Union Army or fighting Indians, the grass grew, the game 
fed upon it, the prairie fire consumed what ‘remained, while 
fugitive seeds, wafted by the winds, were burned or the life 
scorched out of their young sprouts. Only along the banks of 
some streams were a few sprouts allowed to become shrubs 
ang those shrubs permitted to reach the doubtful dignity of 
Tees. 

The war being over, soldiers and others came to Nebraska, 
taking homesteads and timber claims. They found no rock or 
other materials for building. There were no trees out of which 
the homes could be built after the manner of their fathers’ log 
dwellings farther east. They had recourse to the dugout and 
sod houses, now largely memories in Nebraska. 

But as it was said “ Necessity is the mother of invention,” so 
might we say “Famine is the father of plenty.” Man always 
values most highly that which he has not. It-was then Morton 
came from the East, settling near the present site of Nebraska 
City, on the banks of the Missouri. He saw Nebraska's large 
want and proceeded to demonstrate the feasibility of its fultill- 
ment. So he built a home and round it set out many trees 
from many parts of the Union. He watered them and pro- 
tected them from fire. They grew and before many years their 
stately forms and spreading branches ‘were a comfort in sum- 
mer, a protection in winter, and to the vision ef him who since 
became known as-the founder of Arbor Lodge presented in 
miniature the change which was to come over our State. 

“Plant trees“ was written on the head of Arbor Lodge sta- 
tionery. “Plant trees” was rung in the ears of every public 
audience. “Plant trees” was taught in the schools in spring- 
time. “ Protect trees” was advised in the public press. Soon 
oe trees themselves, protected from prairie fires, began to do 

e rest. 

Now, in Nebraska you need not travel far for comforting 
shade or living landmark. It was estimated that in 1915 the 
growth of tree life in Nebraska was sufficient to furnish fuel 
for Nebraska homes. 

In Saline County, near the city of Friend, in my congressional 
district, resides Josiah Miner, a veteran of the Civil War. 
Early after the close of the war he took a homestead and hus 
resided upon it ever since. He has groves of varied species, 
deciduous and evergreen. From trees planted by himself he has 
sawed lumber for a large comfortable dwelling and many con- 
venient barns, granaries, and other outbuildings. Among the 
trees which adorn this homestead are 10 acres of black wainut 
which he offers to the Government for making gunstocks. This 
is a type of Nebraska development. 

Incidentally let me suggest that Nebraska has just gone 
grandly over the top in the third liberty loan. On thrift 
stamps Nebraska has a phenomenal statement, as the follow- 
ing published statement shows: 


NEBRASKA BUYS TENTH OF WAR STAMPS SOLD—HER PER CAPITA IS 
$11.06, WITH DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SECOND—OTHER FIGURES. 


eet 51141 3.305. 
an, woman, and child within 


was second, w ER a 


are “west of 

In 1008. being a soar of the Nebraska State Senate, I 1 
troduced a resolution which passed, by almost unanimous vote, 
both branches of the legislature and was signed by the governor, 
Silas A. Holcomb. The resolution was as follows: 

Whereas the State is preeminently 2 lanting State 
Whereas many honorable State organizations have by Fesolution desig: 
nated Nevraska as the Tree Planters’ State“: Therefore be it 

Resolved by = Legistature of the State of Nebraska, 7 ia a 
shall hereafter in a popular sense known and referred to 
“Tree Planters’ State.“ 

Nebraskans would reverse the history and experience of many 
older cities, States, and countries. Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, 
Laodocea, and a hundred other cities which marked the sea 
coast and dotted the interior of western Asia, northern Africa, 
and eastern Europe are now in ruins or lie buried beneath the 
shifting sands, while round them lie the wind-swept barren 
plains once fertile, beautiful, and fair. The rapacity of man 
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destroyed the forests to build the town, let the soil parch under 
the sun, and, parching, lost its humus until it was lifted by the 
winds and blown hither and yon, stifling vegetation and leav- 
ing, except along the valleys, desert waste where once had been 
produced food enough for the millions of earth. The denuded 
forest tells a sad tale, the barren fields are still more pathetic, 
but most to be deplored is the vanished energy, fire, and patriot- 
ism of people once noted for culture, industry, and valor, but 
who now bow to the rule of petty tyrants and lead lives far in 
the rear of the world’s progress. Their history is preserved only 
by their enemies and no worthy heritage is provided for the 
generations to come. 

I have just received the annual proclamation for Arbor Day 
this day issued by acting Gov. Edgar Howard. It is as follows: 


PROCLAMATION, 


Obedient to the command of custom and the law of the Common- 
wealth, I hereby make proclamation that Monday, April 22, 1918, shall 
be set apart and observed as Arbor Day. To the pioneers upon the 
prairies the trees were only a memory of the homes from whence the 
settlers came, only the intrepid few among them being bold to even 
dream of the arboreal magnificence of our Nebraska in this present. 
Thanks to the intelligent endeavors of one sterling pioner, the Hon. 
J. Sterling Morton, by the Nation now acknowledged as the “ father of 
Arbor Day," the dream of trees has given place to the fact of trees, 
and all Nebraska has been adorned nf, Si of the precepts pro- 
claimed by that far-seeing lover of the utiful in nature. 

In the Arbor Day proclamations uttered by the governors of the 
Eastern States runs a vein of sorrow and r t use of the van- 
ished grandeur of the mighty forests which have gone down before the 
resistless march of civilization, and in each ts a plea for M 
restoration in some measure of the vanished wealth of woods whic’ 
once adorned the landscapes. To the people of our own Common- 
wealth come not the ngs of regret for the loss of tree glories, but 
only the anticipatory joys of the arboreal glory which shall some day be 
ours if we be faithful in the practice of the virtues of the pioneer 
fathers of our Arbor Day. 

In the best spirit of our Arbor Day, I, Edgar Howard, acting governor 
of Nebraska, call upon the people of the Commonwealth, and especially 
upon those in c e of all public and parochial schools, for earnest 
endeavor to renew the health of the tree-planting spirit by appropriate 
publie and private observance of the day. 

And may I not in this hour of the Nation's peril plead with all our 
people to unite with me in 1 OD to the Father for the speedy 
dawning of that pa day when the forests of France and of all 
ienaa may again bless the earth with fragrance untarnished by the 
aint of war 

Given under my hand at the executive office in Lincoln this 15th 
day of April, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
eighteen, of the independence of the United States of America the one 
hundred and 8 and of the admission of Nebraska to the 
Union of States the fifty-second. 

By the governor: 

Epean HOWARD, 
CHARLES W. POOL, 
Seerctary of State for the State of Nebraska, 


In harmony with the sentiment and enterprise of the pioneers 
and those who now live in our State, and in conformity with 
the proclamations annually made by our governors, we have 
planted the cedar of pride, the pine of symmetry, the apple of 
abundance, the maple of beauty, the ash of endurance, the oak 
of strength, the acacia of remembrance, and the elm of gran- 
deur to temper the winds, the frost, and the sun, control the 
rainfall, and modify the climate and season for the comfort and 
delight of men in the generations to come. [Applause.] 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Fifty-eight Members present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Call the roll. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following Mem- 
bers failed to answer to their names: 


ISxAL I 


Alexander Dallinger Gallagher Kahn 
Anthony Darrow Gallivan earns 
Austin Davidson Garrett, Tenn, Kelley. Mich. 
Bacharach Dempsey Godwin, N. Kennedy, R. I. 
Barkley Denison ould Kettner 
Beshlin Dewalt Graham, Pa. Key, Ohio 
Bland Dickinson Gray, Ala. ess, Pa. 
Borland Dies Gray, N. J. ing 
Bowers Donovan Gregg Kreider 
Brodbeck Dooling Griest LaGuardia 
Bucharan Doremus Griffin Langley 
Butler Drane Hamilton, N. Y. her 
Caldwell Drukker Haskell Lever 
Campbell, Pa. Dupré Heflin Lunn 
Carew Dyer Heintz McClintic 
Carlin Eagan Hicks McCormick 
Carter, Mass. Estopinal Holland McCulloch 
Carter, Okla. Fairchild, B. L. ood McKeown 
Chandler, N. Y. Fairchild, G. W. Houston 1 
Chandler, Okla, Ferris Howard MeLaughlin, Pa. 
murch Fields Hull, Iowa McLemore 
Clark, Fla Fisher Humphreys Magee 
Coady Flynn Huchinson Maher 
Copley Focht Igoe nn 
Costello Frear James Martin 
Curry, Cal. Freeman Johnson, S. Dak. Merritt 
Dale, N.Y. Fuller, Mass. Jones orin 


Mott Rankin Slem Thompson 
Mudd Riordan Smal Tinkham 
Nicholls, S. C. Roberts Smith, Idaho Towner 
Nichols, Mich. Rodenberg Smith, T. F. Treadway 

orton ouse Snell Vare 
Oliver, Ala Rowe Snyder Voigt 
Oliver, N. Y. Rowland Stafford Volstead 
Olney Rucker Steagall Walker 
O’Shaunessy Russell Stedman Watson, Pa. 
Parker, N. V. Sanders, La. Steele eaver 
Polk Sanford Stephens, Nebr. Webb 
Porter Scott, Iowa Sterling, Pa. Whaley 

‘ou Scott, Mich. Stiness White, Ohio 
Powers Scott, Pa. Strong Wilson, III 
Price Seully Sullivan Winslow 
Purnell Sears Sumners Wise 
Ragsdale Shackleford Swift Woodyard 
Rainey, II. T. Shallenberger Switzer Wright 
Ramse Sherley ‘Tague 
Randall Biegel Templeton 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Crisp, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee, 
having had under consideration H. R. 10613, found itself with- 
out a quorum, whereupon he caused the roll to be called, when 
244 Members, a quorum, answered to their names, and he re- 
ported the names of the absentees to be entered on the Journal 
and RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. 
resume its session. 

Accordingly the committee resumed its session, with Mr. 
Crismin the chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe 
Members will be impatient to get away so early in the evening, 
in view of the importance of this bill. 

The present contract for the removal of garbage expires on 
the 80th day of June. The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia have advertised for new bids. The present contract 
calls for $69,000 a year for the removal of the city garbage. 
New bids were received by the commissioners. The lowest bid 
was $143,000, but when the low bidder came to comply with the 
terms of the contract under which he had bid he was dissatis- 
fied with his own bid and forfeited a $3,000 check rather than 
comply with the terms of his own bid. 

When the Ist of July comes there will be no provision what- 
ever for the removal of garbage from the District of Columbia. 
This bill authorizes a program which, if authorized, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will put into effect. 

On this short statement I hope Members will forego their im- 
patience to get away and will let us dispose of this bill before 
we adjourn this afternoon. [Applause.] A critical condition 
faces the District of Columbia, and I think everybody ought to 
stay here and do his duty relative to that condition which faces 
us if we do not a pass a bill upon which the Appropriations 
Committee can act when it comes up. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I hope there will be no pro- 
longed discussion. Of course, there may be some features of 
the bill that Members may not like, but I hope that a short 
statement will satisfy the Members of the House as to the im- 
portance of the bill. 

Mr. MAPES. Why does not the gentleman let the Clerk read 
a section of the bill? 

Mr. GARNER. Perhaps everybody is ready to pass it. 

Mr. SISSON. All right. Let the Clerk proceed with the 
reading of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 2. That in case a price can not be agreed upon between the 
commissioners and the parties in interest, for the porda or lease 
of all or such parts of said pen equipment, buildings and grounds 
as may be req , then, and in that event, all or such parts of the 
said plants, equipment, buildings and grounds hereinbefore described 
as may be necessary, are nereng declared to be and the same are 
hereby condemned and appro; ed to and for the use of the United 
States of America, to be „operated, and controlled by it, by and 
through the agency hereafter provided, and the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, as agents of the United States, be, and they 
are hereby, authorized and directed on the ist day of July, 1918, to 
take charge and possession, in the name of, for, and by the authority 
of the United States of America of all or so much of the property, real 
and personal, described in section 1, paragraph 1, as may be necessary 
and to nse the same for the collection, removal, reduction, or disposal 
of garbage and miscellaneous refuse in the District of Columbia. 


Mr, WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to ask the chairman if there are at present two 
contracts relating to the disposition and collection of garbage; 
and if there are two, whether both have expired, or will in the 
near future? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
until the 30th of June. 

Mr. WALSH. Are there two? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. There is one contract for gar- 
bage and another contract for other refuse—paper, ashes, night 
soil, and dead animals, 


A quorum is present. The committee will 


The contract does not expire 
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Mr.'WALSH. The purpose is to take over the property of 
the present contractors for the District in the future to take 
care of the collection and disposition of refuse and garbage? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is done only in case of the 
inability of the commissioners to get bids. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state where the plants are 
now located? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The garbage plant is in Vir- 
ginia; I do not know how far it is from here. 

Mr. MAPES. The statement of the commissioners is that it 
is about 30 miles. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The paper and ash plant is over 
on the Eastern Branch of ‘the river. 

Mr. WALSH. In the District? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Are the two plants engaged in this business 
— any other community, or is their business simply for the 

istrict? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have no knowledge on the 
subject, but my impression is that they are engaged here solely. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman any idea as to the sum of 
money that will be required for the acquisition of these plants? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The garbage plant has been 
appraised and found to be worth about $85,000, and this bill 
provides that it may be taken over at not exceeding $85,000. 

Mr. WALSH. What informition has the gentieman with ref- 
erence to the refuse plant? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have no information as to 
that. If I am correctly informed, the man has thrown up the 
contract and the commissioners themselves are having the work 
done. They are removing the ashes, paper, dead animals, night 
soil, and so forth. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood the gentleman to say that unless 
some remedy is provided by Congress that after the Ist of July 
the District of Columbia will be without means for taking care 
of the garbuge situation or authorizing its disposition? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, That is it exaetly. When the 
ist day of July comes, without the passage of this bill the 
garbage must go into the back yards and alleys without provi- 
sion for its removal. 

Mr, LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out ‘the last 
word. I want to.ask the gentleman from Kentucky, in line 5, 
page 1, why do you use the word “ further?” 

Mr.. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Because there is alrendy an in- 
terruption. There was an interruption in the ash contract. 
The man has quit removing ashes and the commissioners are 
now removing them, 

Mr. LITTLE. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 5. That not exceeding $85,000 of ‘the ‘appropriation authorized 
herein may be expended for the oe of the property of the garbage 
contractor: and not exceed: $50,000 may be expended for the purchase 
of the property of the misc contractor: Provided, That 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are authorized to acquire 
by lease all or any part of the plant, equipment, bulld and grounds 
bf either of the present contractors T in the codlect and removal 
of garbage and miscellaneous refuse, or property used ‘by them, or such 
other equipment, buildings, and grounds as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
In line 13. page 4, section 5, ought that not to be “a sum not ex- 
ceeding $85,000?” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I think the gentleman from 
Ohio is technically correct, but I do not think it is at all neces- 
sary. It would be quite clearly understood that $85,000 means 
a sum of money. I do not think it is material. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amend- 


ment. . 
The Clerk read as follows: 
. re haga 8 siren 20g eee 5 ue of 9 
that t rbage e sposeđ 0 mn a sanitary 
manner and an ecansnilentiy by feeding it to pigs, live stock, and poultry 
on the land of the Home for the Aged and Infirm, located at Blue 
Pinins, D. C., or on the land of the workhouse and reformato 
of Columbia, located at Occoquan and Lorton, Va., or both. 
on such other land as the said commissioners may be able to acquire 
by purchase or lease in the States of Virginia or ‘Maryland, the said 
commissioners arc authorized to use either or all of said designated 
lands, or to purchase or lease land in the States of Virginia or Mary- 
land for the purpose, and to adopt the pig, live stock, or poultry feeding 
method of disposal. ; 
Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
Tn the phrase “live stock,” does not that include the word 
“ pigs "2 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; live stock includes pigs. 
Mr. FESS. Why should you set out something ‘that is live 
stock as if it was not included in the term? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If I had written the bill, I 
would have omitted the word“ pigs ” and have said “ live stock.” 
Mr. FESS. It is repeated in line 17 and further on. 


eous re 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is synonymous all the way 
through. b 

Mr. FESS. Why should they do that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not know; but it makes 
no trouble. ; 

Mr. FESS. I suppose not. 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That not exceeding „000 of the 9 authorized 


$200, 
— may be expended for the purchase of pigs, live stock, and 


Mr, WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the Inst 
word. Do I understand that the District government or some 
branch of it will purchase pigs, live stock, and poultry, in 
addition to acquiring these plants for the sole purpose of dis- 
posing of garbage? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; that is an alternative 
proposition. 

Mr. WALSH. - Alternative to what? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. ‘To the acquirement of a plant. 
We do not know just how quickly the plant can be put into 
operation. It may require ‘a lot of improvement. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not the plant running at the present time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; but in an inferior way. 
It will require a lot of improvements. 

Mr. WALSH. What would become of the live stock if. they 
were bought temporarily while the plant was being put into 
‘first class condition? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. ‘Sold, and the money returned 
to the fund from which it came. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will pardon me, I desire to 
ask him a question not ‘pertaining to the section under con- 
sideration; but, as I understand, these condemnation proceed- 
ings instituted for the acquisition of this plant that is located 
in Virginia are vested in the Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. What page is that? 

Mr. WALSH. Page 3. section 3, and in section 4. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. WALSH, Is it not a Httle unusual to vest jurisdiction 
over the acquisition of property in a court which is outside the 
jurisdiction where the property is located? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No. The gentleman will notice 
that the proceeding is to be in the name of the United States, 
and the property is to be taken over in the name of the United 
States. and the United States has taken over property for public 
‘purposes of the District of Columbia in the States of Virginia 
and Maryland, Land for the Occoquan prison was acquired by 
the same kind of a proceeding. 5 

Mr. WALSH. Is this the United States Court of Appeals? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; it is the Federal court. 

Mr. WALSH. In the District? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. Will the gentleman from Kentucky 
‘tell why the $200,000 has been fixed for this particular purpose 
of purchasing pigs, live stock, and poultry? And before he 
answers, I call his attention to the fact thut in section 5 $85,000 
is appropriated for the purchase of the property of the garbage 
contractor, and not exceeding $50,000 for the purchase of the 
property of the miscellaneous-refuse contractor. More money 
may be expended than that, but if the property of the gurbage 
contractor is to be bought at not more than $85,000, and thut of 
the miscellaneous-refuse contractor is ‘not worth more than 
$50,000, why $200,000 to expend for live stock? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The live stock would not go to 
those places, It is an alternative proposition. One is to feed 
it without acquiring the property, and the other is to acquire 
the property and not feed it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It occurred to me from a hur- 
ried reading that that was a disproportionate amount. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No. If the garbage is fed to 
live stock, it will take a large sum of money to buy the stock, 
because the stock is so high. The gentleman will bear in mind 
that this is only an authorization. g 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; not exceeding $200,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; and the Committee on 
Appropriations will have to handle the appropriation of that 
money, and then would come the question to which the gentle- 
man now refers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did the District committee 
have any testimony showing that such an amount would be re- 
quired? ; 


I will withdraw the pro formn 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; we had the commissioners 
before us. 

Mr. MASON. And the engineer commissioner? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; the engineer commissioner 
has the matter largely in hand. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
gested as $200,000? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered-as withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. LOBECK: My understanding is that if they can get this 
property in Virginia or can find a place to dump the garbage 
somewhere within the District, the commissioners will do 80; 
otherwise the District commissioners are going into the pig busi- 
ness because they can get farms that are of no value for rais- 
ing crops adjoining the District of Columbia, somewhere near by, 
and that they think it is a good proposition to get these pigs 
down on these farms so as to fertilize the land. They are going 
further into the pig business, then, to purchase pigs, but they 
are going also to buy female pigs of good variety and get males 
and go into the pig-raising business for a number of years. Now, 
that is what one of the commissioners of the District of Columbia 
said to the committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LOBECK. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That does not appear to be a 
function connected with the disposition of garbage. That is 
really a proposition of increasing the quantity of garbage, I 
would say. 

Mr. LOBECK. No’ it is to fertilize the land, so it shall be- 
come valuable for raising crops hereafter. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What has that to do with the 
disposition of garbage? 

Mr. LOBECK. If they go to work and feed the hogs it will 
fertilize the land at. the same time and make the land valuable. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will permit 
me, in his time, to ask the chairman of the committee whether 
this is the real purpose of starting a hog farm—for the purpose 
of fertilizing the land? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If anybody has that purpose, 
I have not heard of it. 

Mr. LOBECK. I heard it in the committee room by Col. 
Gardiner, one of the commissioners. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, There was something said about 
that, but if a sow has pigs, what are you going to do with them, 
kill them or sell them? Of course, you do not want to—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is a fair proposition, but 
is the District of Columbia to be authorized to go into the busi- 
ness of fertilizing farms by purchasing pigs merely for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; they would not be pur- 
chased for that purpose, but wherever a pig is put the droppings 
will fertilize the land, as a matter of course. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman if 
these farms become the property of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. There is no authorization to 
buy land or any extensive plant except the garbage-reduction 
plant. 

Mr. LOBECK. There is live stock named in this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. But if you have the garbage 
and have no place to put it, it ought to be fed to something. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
words “two hundred thousand“ and insert in lieu thereof “ten 
thousand.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 15, strike out “two hundred thousand” and insert “ ten 
thousand.” 

Mr. ROBBINS. I think, gentlemen of the committee, of all 
the ridiculous propositions that ever was put before a sensible 
legislative body this proposition of spending $200,000 in buying 
chickens and pigs, which are to eat the garbage of the city of 
Washington, is the most ridiculous. Take the city of Pittsburgh. 
It has a garbage plant established in my district and there they 
are burning up and incinerating all the garbage of that great 
city, transported to this plant in closed cars, collected in the 
city in closed wagons and tanks, and out of that garbage they 
extract a certain amount of fertilizer, oil, metal, and other 
articles of value, which the contractor sells. Here you propose 
to feed it to pigs that are to be eaten by people as food and to 
chickens that are to be eaten by people, consumed as food by 


Was so large an amount sug- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


human beings. Whoever heard of a proposition of that kind? 
Do you believe a pig that is fed on garbage of a great city 
would be fit to eat? ` 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Of course they would be. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It would produce in the first place cholera 
and diseases in the pigs and in the next place contribute it to 
the people who eat such pork. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. There is not a farmer in the 
United States—— 

Mr. ROBBINS. Wait a minute; I have not yielded the floor, 
and the gentleman can ask a question when I get through with 
this statement. I do not know of a city that attempts to dispose 
of its garbage by feeding it to food-producing animals, such as 
pigs and chickens. The way to dispose of the garbage is to 
destroy it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I do. 
£ ok LITTLE. I wish to say that Kansas City, Mo., used to 

0 t. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Louisville, Ky., is doing that. 
It got in a bad condition-and could not handle its garbage, and 
it is to-day feeding its garbage to hogs. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I never heard of a thing of that sort. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. They are doing that now. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I am not doubting the gentleman’s word, 
but it is doomed to be a failure. The garbage of a city is the 
refuse of a city. It is the stuff that is thrown away as 
worthless, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman does not know 
anything about feeding pigs. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I know something about it. I know a pig 
must be fed clean, wholesome food if it is to be a clean, whole- 
some animal. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Every farmer in the United 
States feeds his garbage to pigs. 

Mr. ROBBINS. But they feed it in the condition of sour 
milk and cullings from the table, and try to see that it is in 
clean, palatable condition and healthy. The farmers all give this 
careful attention. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I will. 

Mr. MAPES. I Want to interrupt the gentleman to add my 
statement that Grand Rapids, Mich., disposed of its garbage 
for several years in such a way. It was fed to pigs, and very 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. ROBBINS. But they have discarded it, have they not? 

Mr. MAPES. Because they could not get the contractor to 
renew his contract. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The pigs all died of cholera, I suppose. 

Mr. MAPES. No; they did not. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. The reduction of table scraps to feed stock 
is the most modern method of all. The gentleman is confusing 
pigs and goats. Goats eat cans. We are talking about table 


scraps. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Do not let us treat with levity at this time 
un appropriation of $200,000 of the taxpayers’ money. Let us 
be serious. You are proposing to invest $200,000 in pigs and 
chickens to eat up the 2 of Washington City. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. In just a moment. If it were possible to 
select the meat cuttings and the bread culls and probably the 
apple parings, and a few of those things, and preserve them 
separate in proper receptacles, such selective table leavings 
might be fed with some degree of safety to pigs, but that is just 

| exactly what you can not do in collecting garbage in a public 
{way in a city. It is thrown into cans and mixed up with all 
kinds of refuse, dirt, and filth, and can not be kept sanitary. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Hoover will not permit you to use that 
for feeding swine, will he? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I have not seen any of Mr. Hoover's late 
edicts on that; he prescribes the bill of fare for men, not pigs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman, in 
talking of an appropriation, this does not appropriate any 
money. It authorizes an appropriation upon which you can 
vote at another time. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That is true, but you are setting aside a 
sum, not to exceed $200,000, for the District Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to use, and you know how the Dis- 
trict Commissioners use everything that Congress appropriates 
to them. You were the champion of the people against the 
profiteer. Now you are turning around to favor them. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I am turning around in order 
to have the garbage taken out and consumed in order to keep 
the people from dying from disease. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I am not opposed to taking out garbage, but 
I object most earnestly to buying pigs to eat up the garbage. 
There are modern methods of treating city garbage by incin- 
eration, and that is the method that should be adopted in the 
Capital City of this Nation. This plan not only means to 
waste the sum of $200,000 needed to support our gallant soldiers 
now fighting in France, but it is a method that will be fly 
breeding, disease spreading, and antiquated. This item can be 
stricken from the bill and not prevent the other provisions from 
being enforced. The promiscuous garbage of a city is an un- 
healthy conglomeration that even pigs can not eat. 

-The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Kentucky a question. Has the committee investigated 
any other method of handling this? For example, the city of 
Berlin before the war had a method by which it reduced the 
entire produce of garbage to a fertilizer, and it had a large 
farm of its own, consisting of many hundreds of acres. Have 
you ever investigated any other methods than this one? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No European method at all. 
There is a proposition here from a man who wants to take the 
garbage for the purpose of making alcohol, and it is perfectly 
feasible, too, but it came in after this bill was agreed upon. 

Mr. LITTLE. It seems to me that if this committee is going 
to put so much in it, it should have investigated the new 
methods. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman 
that the committee is undertaking to provide a means by which 
the garbage may be disposed of. It is an emergency case, and 
unless it is done when the Ist of July comes along they will 
have no means unless you provide a bill. 

Mr. LITTLE. Why did you not do it six months ago? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. As I said a few moments ago, 
when the time came for letting the bids the contractor, who has 
disposed of the garbage at $69,000, put in a bid of $147,000, and 
now will not bid at all, and neither will anybody else. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Are they using pigs now? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No. The man who takes away 
the garbage now uses it in his own way. y 

Mr. ROBBINS. Did your committee investigate the question 
of an incineration plant to destroy the garbage by burning? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; but I think that is con- 
sidered too wasteful to be thought of. 

Mr. LITTLE. The modern method is to use it scientifically 
for some beneficial purpose. Instead of incinerating it, you can 
use it for fertilizer. The city of Manchester uses it for fertilizer 
and ships it out, or did a few years ago. In Kansas City, Mo., 
they fed it to the hogs. A gentleman had a contract, and he did 
pretty well. I was employed as an attorney in a lawsuit for 
him, in which the matter was quite thoroughly discussed, and 
I never heard of it making any hog sick or having any bad 
result. I was a little surprised that I did not hear of it; but I 
did not.. I thought I would hear something of that kind. In 
China and Japan the refuse of towns and cities is always 
utilized as a fertilizer. To waste that product would be con- 
sidered very foolish. It is the most valuable product of many 
cities. Scientifically handled, reduced to a liquid fertilizer, the 
city of Berlin, if my memory serves me, did, and perhaps still 
does, fertilize a furm as large as the city, which she owned, 
with much profit. We should have begun this discussion, or the 
committee should, long since, and should be prepared to use the 
very best modern methods. I am getting tired of committees 
waiting till the last minute and rushing through important mat- 
ters under a fire alarm. > 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. LOBECK. Gentlemen, this is a serious question, and, so 
far as I am concerned, I am going to vote for this bill. I looked 
into this garbage question when I was on the District Commit- 
tee some years ago. We authorized an expenditure of $10,000 
on a resolution here to look up the matter of garbage disposal, 
and a report to Congress was made by a gentleman who was 
brought here from a city in Ohio, where he had constructed a 
reduction plant, and in that report he stated that different 
methods of disposal of garbage could be employed either by 
incineration, by which power, heat, and light could be generated, 
or dispose of garbage by reduction, and by which the commis- 


sioners would be enabled to sell grease and fertilizer, and so on. 
The cost of the different methods was stated to be about even. 
The methods used in England to-day or in any community or in 
any State that has looked into it for any considerable time can 
be investigated and studied. The best possible way, to my mind, 
to reduce garbage in order to take care of health is the incin- 
erating method, but I do not care which method is used. If 
the District of Columbia, through its Committee on the District 
or through the Committee on Appropriations of this House, had 
taken the matter in hand four or five years ago when this en- 
gineers’ report was brought to the attention of Congress we 
would not now face a condition that may cost this District of 
Columbia a tremendous lot of money and possibly result in pro- 
viding a very poor way for the disposal of garbage. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LOBECK. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
incinerating process now? 

Mr. LOBECK. Well, it would take some time to construct 
the plant, either if a first-class reduction plant or an incinerat- 
ing plant were decided upon. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I notice that this bill proposes 
to appropriate in all $620,000. That is a very large sum, I will 
say, for the District of Columbia, comparing it with other 
cities. In some of the cities the removal and disposal of garbage 
pays for itself and gives a profit to the contractor. I think that 
was the case in New York City some years ago. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The hearings that were held show that 
there was no city in the United States where it was paying. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Some years ago we had some 
evidence here in the House as to one of the cities, where money 
was being paid for the privilege of removing the garbage, but 
this is a little old-fashioned method. Of course, live stock dis- 
poses of garbage on the farm. There is no disputing that ques- 
tion. But it seems to be a primitive method to resort to, and 
in this city it would involve a very large expense. If you are 
going to go into an undertaking of that kind, why not make it a 
permanent undertaking at once? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, the limit of debate on this 
amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. LOBECK. I ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
gentleman from Nebraska may have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Nebraska may pro- 
ceed for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

Mr. LOBECK. I asked for five minutes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman ought to have 
five minutes. He was interrupted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOBECK. It is regrettable that the District of Columbia, 
the Capital of the Nation, is going back to ante bellum methods, 
methods that are a hundred years old; going back to a method 
that no respectable city of this country of 50,000 inhabitants 
and over would resort to. That is what this bill means; but 
we have got to vote for it, owing to the conditions here. If 
Congress, through its District Committee or its Committee on 
Appropriations, had acted on the report of the engineer on which 
we had spent $10,000, we would have been prepared to take care 
of the situation on the ist of July this year. That is what that 
resolution intended to do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOBECK. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman will recollect 
that the House passed an appropriate bill and sent it over to 
the Senate, and it died there. 

Mr. LOBECK. I know it died there. I said that Congress 
had not acted. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does not the gentleman realize that the 
condition with which we are confronted is caused by the fact 
that the Committee on the District of Columbia never brought 
up this matter until recently? 

Mr. LOBECK. Oh, it was brought up in 1911 and 1912, and 
the records are here. It was fully discussed at that time. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin remembers it very well. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] remembers the discussion. 
He is not here now. But this is the condition with which we 
are confronted: I do not think it will pay to buy or rent a farm 
and go into the hog business at this time. Hogs are worth $15 
to $20 a hundred, and I do not know that you can buy stock 
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hogs at this time of the year. You might buy them in the fall, 
but not when grass is green. Then, you run the risk of hog 
cholera. The gentleman from Pennsylvania was asked if he 
knew anything about raising hogs. 

I have not been in the hog business for many years, but there 
was a time when I knew something about it, and I raised and 
fed and shipped as good hogs as any man in the country. I 
know it is a risky proposition. I am opposed to the commis- 
sioners going into the hog business. I do not believe it would 
be wise to do so now or any other time. I have no objection 
to buying this plant down in Virginia. We have got to do 
something. It is all right to take care of this rubbish plant 
out on the Benning Road, which is a disgrace to the city of 
Washington at this time. What the District of Columbia ought 
to do is to set an example to the cities of this country and 
have some up-to-date method to take care of the garbage of this 
city. It can be done if Congress will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not know that this alter- 
native provision will ever be accepted if it becomes a law, but 
it is an undeniable fact that since they have been vaccinating 
hogs they no longer die from cholera. On my farm I never had 
a hog die since we have been practicing vaccination, 

Mr. LOBECK. That is so. I want to say that I raised and 
fed hogs for years without inoculation and luckily did not have 
hog cholera among my hogs, but this cholera cure from the 
Agricultural Department does not always give good results, 
although I may add that I know of good results when the reme- 
dies proposed by the Agricultural Department have been utilized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to strike out “$200,000” and 
insert “ $10,000.” 

The question was taken ; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Rorsins) there were—ayes 15, noes 40. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, 
strike out “$200,000” and insert “ $50,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylyanid moves to amend page 5, line 15, by strik- 
ing out “ $200,000" and inserting “ $50,000.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say 
a word or two on this proposition. We are going back to early 
methods, and very crude methods at that, of disposing of the 
garbage of a great city. If we are going into the business of 
garbage disposal as a municipal proposition, why not go into it 
right? This is the Nation’s Capital and we ought to be up to 
date. We could construct an incinerating plant and put it 
under the direction of the commissioners, apparently, with the 
money that is appropriated in this bill for experimental pur- 
poses. We should start right. I have moved to strike out 
$200,000 and insert $50,000 because I do not believe we ought 
to go into the wholesale poultry and cattle business through 
the District commissioners. We ought to be businesslike in 
this matter, involving the health of the Capital City of this 
Nation, and not do it in a doubtful way or by halves. 

Mr. SLOAN. The greatest source of losses of hogs now, as 
demonstrated at the various packing establishments, is not 
cholera, but tuberculosis, and the largest source of tubercu- 
losis in hogs is garbage and that which accompanies garbage, 
the rejected milk of dairies, creameries, and so on. I have 
made considerable investigation of this subject. Congress has 
made an appropriation for the purpose of reducing and finally 
eradicating tuberculosis, of which, as I say, the most growing 
source in hogs is through feeding them garbage. That is the 
undisputed evidence of all the men who have given testimony 
before the committee, the scientists and all who discussed this 
matter. So if you buy hogs for the purpose of feeding them 
garbage, you are entering a dangerous field and what will be 
an unprofitable business. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a 
word before my time expires. I thank the gentleman for his 
support, but I did want to say that this is an experimental! prop- 
osition and we ought not to go into it wholesale, If you are 
going to try out the pig, live-stock, and poultry business, let us 
begin in a small way and use $50,000 instead of $200,000. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will permit me, this is purely 
an authorization, and I believe that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee will go into every, phase of it before it makes an appropria- 
tion. Does not the gentleman think he can trust the Appropria- 
tions Committee? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am willing to trust the Appro- 
priations Committee. I was willing to trust the District Com- 
mittee, but it has brought in a bill that is not altogether satis- 
factory. Does not the gentleman believe that we should strike 
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out this appropriation for pigs, live stock, and poultry and put it 
into an incinerating plant? I think we could get one started for 
$200,000. 

Mr. GARNER. Iam not enamored with the proposition to go 
into the business of raising pigs myself, but I think the Appro- 
priations Committee will thrash it out in all its details. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So far as the pigs are con- 
cerned, it is purely a socialistic proposition. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, it might be interesting to gen- 
tlemen of the House to know what the commissioners say about 
this proposition, and incidentally it is a condition that faces the 
people of the District and not a theory. This incinerating plant, 
of which the gentleman from Pennsylvania has spoken, was rec- 
ommended several years ago by the commission which the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska spoke of, and the reason why the Dis- 
trict' Commissioners do not recommend building it at this time is 
because it would be absolutely impossible to erect it by the time 
the contract for the disposal of garbage in the District expires, 
namely, the 30th of June. 

Another reason is because of the abnormal cost of putting up 
such a plant at this time. The commissioners recommend this 
proposition of feeding hogs as one of three different ways ~vhich 
may be adopted. It does not necessarily follow that because 
this is put in the bill as one of the alternatives for the disposi- 
tion of garbage that the commissioners will adopt it. 

Let me read one or two sentences from the letter of the com- 
missioners to the chairman of the committee recommending this 
bill: 

This method was represented to be the most satisfactory and the most 
economical. It was set forth that the cost of the necessary plants and 
equipment would be $885,900. Under present abnormal conditions this 
cost would increased to about $1,200,000. Even if sufficient time 
were available to provide for such plants it is believed that the present 
excessive cost would not justify the adoption of this course of action, 

The advisability of adopting temporary expedients is believed to be 
clearly indicated. f satisfactory arrangements can not otherwise be 
made, it should be within the power of the commissioners to conduct 
any or all of the operations incident to the services under consideration 
as municipal functions. The nting of such power is the purpose of 
the proposed legislation. Such authority or power should be obtained 
at the earliest possible moment in order that adequate and timely prepa- 
rations may be made. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. What has been said by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
amd the gentleman from Michigan and the other discussion here 
bears out what I said privately some time ago, that when you 
begin to dig around in this bill you will find that there is a little 
garbage in the bill. This matter of jumping the thing through 
this evening in a slipshod way ought not to go on, because when 
you look at section 9 it means to let the farmers come in with a 
tin wagon or anything of that sort and take out what garbage 
they want. The necessity of this bill is 50 days away, when you 
are going to need the money, and if this bill is so important, we 
can attend to the garbage plant later. I make the point of no 
quorum. 

Mr. CLEARY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, I wish to make an explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri has made a 
point of no quorum and no business can be transacted until after 
that matter is decided, The Chair will count, [After count- 
ing.] Eighty Members present, not a quorum. The Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: - 


Alexander Crago Foss James 
Anderson Curry, Cal. Frear Johnson, S. Dak. 
Anthony Dale, N. X. Fuller, III Johnson, Wash. 
Austin Dallinger Fuller, Jones 
Bacharach Darrow Galla, Kahn 
Barkley Davidson Gallivan Kearns 
Beshlin Dempsey Gard Kelley, Mich. 
Borland Denison Godwin, N. C. Kennedy, R. I. 
Bowers nt G Kettner 
Brand Dewalt Gould Key, Ohio 
Brodbeck Di kinson Graham, Pa, iess, Pa. 
Browne Dies Green, lowa ing 
Brumbaugh Donovan G Knutson 
Buchanan Dooling Gries Kreider 
Butler Doremus LaGuardia 
Caldwell Hamill Lehlbach 
bell, Kans. pUe 2 N. X. ee a 
Campbell, Pa. p am ngwor 
—— 3 Dyer Harrison, Va. Lufkin 
‘arew Eagan Haskell Lunn 
un Elston R McClintie 
Carter, Mass. Estopinal Heintz MeCormick 
Chandier, N. X. Hensley McCulloch 
Chandler, Okla. Fairchild, B.L. Hicks McKenzie 
Ch Fairchild, G. Hood McKeown 
Clark, Fla. Ferris Houston McKinle 
Clark, Pa, Fields Howard McLaughlin, P: 
sson Husted Me š 
Coady ragga ao 
Cople: yann goe 
oel Focht Ireland Maher 


Mann Purnell Shouse Talbott 
Martin Ragsdale Siegel Templeton 
Merritt Rainey, II. T. ims Thompson 
Miller, Minn. amsey Slayden Tinkham 
Mondell Rankin leny Towner 
Montague Rayburn Smal Treadway 
Morin Riordan Smith, Idaho Vare 
Mott Roberts Smith, G. B. Vinson 
Mudd Robinson Smith, T. F. Voigt 
Nelson Rodenberg Snell Volstead 
Nichols, Mich. Rowe Snyder Walker 
Nolan Rowland Stafford Walton 
Norton Rubey Steagall ‘ard 
Oliver, Ala. Rucker Stedman Watson, Pa. 
Oliver, N. X. Russell Steele Weaver 
Olney Sanders, La Steenerson ebb 
O'Shaunessy Sanford Stephens, Nebr. ley 
Overmyer Scott, lowa Sterling, Pa. White, Ohio 
Padgett Scott, Mich, Stevenson illiams 
Pai Scott, Pa. Stiness Wilson, III. 
Parker, N. Y. Scully Stron, Winslow 
Peters Sells Sullivan Wise 
Porter Shackleford Sumners Wood, Ind 
Pou Shallenberger Swift Woodyard 
Powers Sherley Switzer Wright 

rice Sherwood Tague Young, Tex. 


The committee rose; and the Speaker haying resumed the 
chair, Mr. Crisp, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
haying under consideration the bill H. R. 10613, found itself 
without a quorum, that the roll was called and 199 Members an- 
swered to their names, a quorum, and he handed in the names 
of the absentees to be entered in the Journal. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. Would it be in order at this time to move to adjourn? 

The SPEAKER. The House automatically goes back into the 
committee. The Chair made up his mind a long time ago, after 
he got caught once, never to recognize anybody in this situation 
for anything. The committee will resume its sitting. 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I hope that no 
motion of that kind will prevail. There is no need to try to kill 
a good bill by filibustering. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, and the motion is clearly in order. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr: 
Moore of Pennsylvania) there were—ayes 59, noes 59. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed Mr. Moore of 
Pennsylvania and Mr. Jounson of Kentucky to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
58, noes 63. , 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to strike out “$200,000” and 
insert “ $50,000.” 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania) there were—ayes 46, noes 71. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That every person, corporation, association, or institution in 
the District of Columbia, under such rules and regulations as the com- 
missioners may prescribe, may transport in closed metal containers from 
the place of origin to places outside of the District of Columbia any 
refuse, including meat, bread, and vegetables, not in a decayed or de- 
composed condition, to be fed to poultry, pigs, or other live stock at any 
place where such feeding is not prohibited by law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move that all 
debate on the paragraph be now closed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that motion is not now in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion is not in order until debate 
has been had. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. If gentlemen will look at that section for a minute, they 
will see what a proposition we are opening up. It provides that 
every person, corporation, association, or institution in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, under such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed, may collect garbage. That is the kind of system 
they have in villages of about two or three hundred inhabitants, 
where the farmers can come in there with their wagons, under 
some sort of an arrangement that might be made, and go down 
to the hotels, load up what stuff they want, and simply take that 
old, worn-out, repudiated, haphazard system of collecting gar- 
bage. Now, it is just this kind of stuff in this bill that makes it 
really and truly a garbage bill, and when you stop and look at 
that paragraph of only eight lines, think just a moment and 
see where you turn the matter of the collection of garbage to 
anybody who will haul a barrel a day instead of holding it 
down to a municipal collection system under one provision and 


one plan, and you can begin to see what this bill means. Now, 
I move to strike out section 9. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, section 9 is one 
of the best provisions of the bill. There are institutions in 
this city that have meat and bread scraps left on their tables 
which they themselves desire to haul out in sealed containers 
to feed to hogs, to their own hogs, on their own farms—Provi- 
dence Hospital is one of them—and under the law as it stands 
to-day they can not do it. I say they ought to have the right 
to do it. They should feed the bread and meat scraps on the 
table that have never gone to the garbage can, which, under 
present laws, can not be hauled out to their own stock, and 
under the provisions of the bill it can be done. It is one of 
the best provisions of the bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I see by this paragraph it is to 
be done under such rules and regulations as the commissioners 
may prescribe, so it is not a haphazard system at all. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does the gentleman contend that stuff from 
this hospital ought to be used to feed to hogs? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If it is fed to human beings 
it is certainly good enough to be fed to hogs. 

Mr. MEEKER. Diseased human beings? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Diseased human beings do not 
eat that which is left on the table and nobody else does. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill to the House, with 
the recommendation that the bill do pass. i 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman allow me to make a 
unanimous-consent request for permission tọ extend my re- 
marks? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will withhold the motion for 
a moment. 

Mr. ROBBINS. On this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. ` 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Crisp, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 10613 
and had directed him to report it back to the House without 
amendment and with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MEEKER. I make the point there is no quorum. ‘ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I move the previ- 
ous question on the bill to final passage. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
had not been recognized for anything. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to get it straight. Does 
the gentleman from Missouri 

Mr. MEEKER. I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. But the gentleman was not 
recognized. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Mis- 
souri was within his rights and will count. . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, before the an- 
nouncement of the result I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be taken up to-morrow morning after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposal of matter on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kentucky rise? 

Mr. THOMAS. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will it be in order to move that the bill and 
all amendments thereto be laid on the table? : 

The SPEAKER. You can not do anything unless you have a 
quorum, 

Mr. THOMAS. If we have a quorum, will that be in order? 

The SPEAKER. Why, of course, if you get a quorum. 

Mr. THOMAS. All right. 

The SPEAKER. One hundred and twenty-six gentlemen are 
present, not a quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
sent request? s 

The SPEAKER. You can not have a unanimous-consent re- 
quest without a quorum. 


[After a pause.] 


What about my unanimous-con- 
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Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of 


the House. 

The SPEAKER. 
of the House. 

Mr. MEEKER. I move that the House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri moves that the 
House adjourn. The motion to adjourn is next to the highest 
motion that can be made in the House. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. MEEKER] that the House do sow adjourn. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MEEKER. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 34, noes 76. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 

all the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


The gentleman from Kentucky moves a call 


Mr. Speaker, I move a call of 
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Alexander Fields Lever Sanford 
Anderson Fisher Littlepage Scott, Iowa 
Aswell Flood Longworth Scott, Mich, 
Austin Flynn Lufkin Scott, Pa 
Bacharach Foss Lunn Scully 
Barkley Frear McClintic Sells 
Beshlin Fuller, III. MeCormick Shac kleford 
Booher Fuller, Mass, McCulloch Sherley 
Borland Gallagher McKenzie Shouse 
Bowers Gallivan MeKeown Siegel 
Brand Gard MeKinle cy Sims 
Britten Garner McLaughlin, Pa. Slayden 
Brodbeck Goodall McLemore Siem: 
Browne 8 Ark. Madden Smal 
Browning Gonid Magee Smith, Idaho 
Burnett Graham. Pa. Maher Smith, C. B. 
Butler Gray, N. J. Mann Smith, T. F. 
Caldwell Gregg Martin Snell 
Campbell, Kans, (rlest Miller, Minn. Snyder 
C “ampbell, Pa. Griffin Mondell Stafford 
Cannon Hamill f Montague Steagall 
Cantrill Hamilton, N. Y, Moores, Ind. Steele 
Carew Hamlin Morin Steenerson 
Carter. Mass. ey. s Mott Stephens, Nebr, 

Chandler, N. Y. Harrison, Va. Mudd Sterling, Pa. 
Church Haskell Nicholls, S. C. Stevenson 
Clark, Fla. Hayes Nichols, Mich, Stiness 
Clark, Pa Heaton Nolan Strong 
Classon Heflin Norton Sullivan 
Coady Heintz Oliver, Ala. Sumners 
Cooper, Ohio Hensley Oliver, N. X. Swift 
Cople Hicks Olney Switzer 
Costello 1 O'Shanunessy ‘Tague 
Carry, Cal. Hood Overmyer Talbott 

le, N. Y. Houston Padgett ‘Templeton 

Dallinger Howard Paige ‘Thompson 
Darrow Husted Parker, N. Y. Tinkham 
Dempsey Ireland Powers Towner 
Denison James Pratt Vare 
Dent _ Johnson, S. Dak. Price Voigt 
Dewalt Johnson, Wash. Purnell Volstead 
Dickinson Jones Ragsdale Walker 
Dies ren Rainey, II. T. Walton 
Donovan Kea Ramse: Ward 
Dooling Kelley, Mich. Randall Watson, Pa. 
Dootittle Kelly, Pa Rankin Watson, Va. 
Doremus - Kennedy, R. I. Rayburn Weaver 
Doughton Kettner Riordan Webb 
Drukker Key, Ohio Roberts Whaley 
Dunn Kiess, Pa. Robinson White, Me. 
Dupré ing Rodenberg Williams 
Dyer Kitchin Rowe Wilson, III. 
Eagan Kreider Rowland Wilson, La, 
Elston LaGuardia Rucker Wilson, Tex. 
e reas Lazaro Russell Winslow 
Eva „Ga. Sabath Vise 
Fairchild, DB. LI. Lehlbach Sanders, La. Wright 
Fairchild, G. W. Lesher Sanders, N. Y. Young, Tex. 


A quorum failing to appear, the following took place: 

The SPEAKER. One hundred and seventy-four Members 
are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
Speaker issue warrants for the arrest of the absentees, and 
instruct the Sergeant at Arms to bring them to the bar of the 
House. 

Mr. MEEKER. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I make the point of order that 
the motion is dilatory. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair thinks it is. The gentleman 
from Kentucky moves that the Speaker issue warrants for the 
arrest of the absentees, and instruct the Sergeant at Arms to 
bring them to the har of the House. 


LYI——347 
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The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MEEKER. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 71, noes 33. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] 
demands the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Is that in order under the 
present circumstances, right while the yeas and nays are being 
called, and in the middle of 9 roll call? There is but one motion 
in order. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] 
demands the yeas and nays. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. QUIN. To make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state It. 

Mr. QUIN. There was a motion pending, and it failed to 
develop a quorum, and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
JOHNSON] made a motion that these men be arrested and a 
quorum brought in here. 

The SPEAKER. Ordinarily the yeas and nays are called 
simply for the purpose of verification of the vote, and the Chair 
thinks a Member has a right to the yeas and nays. The Clerk 


will call the roll. 


Mr. FOSTER. No, Mr. Speaker, they have not a sufficient 
number. 

The SPEAKER, Those in favor of taking this vote by yeas 
and nays will rise and stand until they are counted. [After 
counting.) Twenty-five gentlemen have risen; not a sufficient 
number. 

Mr. ROGERS. The other side, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Those opposed to taking the vote by yeas 
and nays will rise and stand until they are counted. [After 
counting.] Twenty-five is a sufficient number in this House. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What was the motion of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? ‘ 

The SPEAKER. To have the Speaker issue a writ or war- 
rant for absent Members, to bring them in.“ 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It does not take a quorum of the 
House to bring in the absentees. 

The SPEAKER. No; it does not. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then the point was made that 
no quorum was present. It does not require a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. That was not the point. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I misunderstood the situation. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers as to whether 
there was an insufficient number. 

Mr. WALSH. That is not in order. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is clearly dilatory. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is. The Clerk will call 
the roll. The question is on the motion that the Speaker issue 
his warrant to bring in the absentees. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 116, nays 33, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 280, as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 


YEAS—116. 

Almon Davis Green, Towa Mapes 
Ashbrook Decker Hamilton, Mich, Arason 

aer Delaney Harrison, Miss. as 
Barnhart Denton Hastings Mii oe Wasb. 
Beakes Dillon Hawley 
Bell Dixon Hayden 
Black Dominick Helm Nais, 8. C. 
Blackmon Dowell Helvering Overstreet 
Blanton raue Hilliard Pheian 
Burroughs Elliott Huddleston Polk 
Byrnes, S. C. Emerson Jagoway Quin 
Campbell, Kans. Esch Johnson, Ky. Rainey, J. W. 
Candler, Miss. Fairfield Kehoe Raker 
Caraway erris Kelly, Pa. Ramseyer 
Carlin Flood Kincheloe Reavis 
Cary Focht = Lea, Cal. Recd 
Classon Foster Linthicum Romjue 
Claypool French Little Rouse 
Cleary Gandy pittlepags Rubey 
Collier Garland 5 Va. 
Connelly, Kans Garrett, Tex. London Schall 
Cooper, Wis. Glass Lonergan Shallenberger 
Cox Goodwin, Ark, Lundesa Sherwood 
Cramton Graham, III. McAndrews Sinnott 
Crosser Gray, Ala, Mansfield Sisson 
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Snook Thomas Vestal Wheeler 
Stephens. Miss. ‘Tillman Vinson Wingo 
Sweet Timberlake Watkins Wood, Ind. 
Taylor, Ark, Van Dyke Welling Young, N. Dak. 
7 NAYS—33. > 
Chandler, Okla. Greene, Vt. Larsen Smith, Mich. 
ooper, W. Va. Hadley McFadden Sterling, III. 
Carric, Mich. Heaton Meeker Waldow 
Edmonds Hersey Moore, Pa. Walsh 
Ellsworth Hollingsworth Parker, N. J. Woods, lowa 
Farr Hutebinson Robbins ihlman 
Fess Knutson Rogers 
Francis Kraus Sanders, Ind. 
Giliett Langley Sanders, N. L. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—1, 
La Follette 
NOT VOTING—-280. 
Alexander Fairchiid, G. W. Lehlbach Sanford 
Anderson Fields y Lesher Scott. towa 
Anthony Fisher Lever Scott, Mich. 
Aswelt Flynn Longworth Scott, Pa. 
Austin Fordney “Lufkin Scully 
Ayres Foss Lunn ars 
Bacharach Frear Ne Arthur Sells 
Bankhead Freeman McClintie Shackicford 
Barkley Fuller. III. McCormick Sherley 
Besblin Fuller, Mass. McCulloch Shouse 
Biand Gallagher McKenzie Siegel 
Booher Gallivan McKeown 
Borland Gaid 1 Slayden 
Bowers Garner McLaughlin, Mich Slemp 
Brand Garrett, Tenn, McLaughlin, Pa. Sloan 
Britten Glynn McLemore Smal; 
Brodbeck Godwin, N. C. Madden Smith. Idaho 
Browne soo Magee Smith, C. B. 
Browning Goodall Maher Smith, T. F. 
Brumbaugh Gordon Mann Snell 
Buchanan Gould Martin Snyder 
Burnett Graham, Pa Merritt Stafford 
Butler Gray, N. Miller, Minn. Steagall 
Uyrns. Leun. Greene, Mass. ondel! Stedman 
Caldwell Gregg Montague Steele 
Campbell, Pa. Griest Moores, Ind. Steenerson 
Cannon Griffin orin Stephens, Nebr, 
Cantril Hamill Mott Sterling, Pa. 
Carew Hamilton, N.Y. Mudd Stevenson 
Carter, Mass. Hamlin Neely Stiness 
' Carter, Okla, Hardy Nelson Strong 
Chandler, N. L. Harrison, Va. Nichols, Mich. Sullivan 
ureb Haskell olan Sumners 
Clark, Fia. Haugen Norton Swift 
Clark, Pa. Hayes Oldfield Switzer 
Coady Hefin Oliver, Ala. gue 
Connally, Tex. Heintz Oliver, N. X. Taibott 
Cooper, Ohio Hensley Olney Taylor. Colo. 
Copley Hicks Osborne Temple 
Costello Holland O'’Shaunessy Templeton 
Crago Hood rermyer mpson 
Crisp Houston Padgett lan 
Curry, Cal. Howard Faige Tinkham 
Dale, N. V. Hull. Iowa Par Towner 
Dale, Vt. Hull. Tenn. Parker, N. Y. Treadway 
Dallinger -Humphreys Peters ‘Vare. 
trow Fusted Platt Veuable 
Davidson Igoe Porter Voigt 
Dempsey Ireland Pou Volstead 
Denison James Powers Walker 
Dent Johnson. S. Dak. Pratt alton 
Dewalt Johnson, Wash. Price ard 
Dickinson Jones Purnell Wason 
Dies Juul Ragsdale Watson! Pa. 
Dill Kahn Rainey, H. T. Watson, Va. 
Donovan Kearns Ramsey Vea ver 
Doolin: Keating Randall Webb 
Doolittle Kelley, Mich. Rankin Weit 
Doremus Kennedy. dowa Rayburn Whaley 
Doughton Kennedy. R. I. Riordan White, Me. 
Brukker Kettner oberts White, Ohio 
Dunn Key, Ohio Robinson Williams 
Dupré less. odenberg Wilson, III. 
Dyer te ose Wilson, La. 
Ragan Kinkaid Rowa Wilson, Tex. 
Eagle Kitchin Rowland Winslow 
Elston Kreider Rucker vise 
Estopinal LaGuardia Russell Woodyard 
Evans. Lazaro Sabath Wright 
Fairchild. B. L. Lee, Ga. Sanders, Ta. oung. Tex. 


So the motion of Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. ALEXANDER With Mr. VOLSTEAD. 
Mr. As wi. with Mr. BROWNING. 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. Darrow. 
Mr. Bropreck with Mr. DAVIDSON. 
Mr. BucHanan with Mr. ANDERSON. 
Mr. Brush with Mr. DALLINGER. 


Mr. Burnett with Mr. Goon. 


Mr. Bortanp with Mr. Cannon. 
Mr. CarpwELL with Mr. BLAND, 

Mr. Brumsaccn with Mr. BROWNE. 
Mr. Cantril with Mr. ANTHONY. 


Mr. Byrrxs of Tennessde with Mr. Canrer of Massachusetts. 
Mr, Aynrs with Mr. Coprey. 
Mr. Canew with Mr. Bowers, 


Mr. Branp with Mr. CHANDLER of New York, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma with Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. CHuncnh with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 

Mr. BANKHEAD with Mr. AUSTIN. 

Mr. STEELE with Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. CLAnk of Florida with Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Boones with Mr. Treapway. 

Mr. Coapy with Mr. COSTELLO. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas with Mr. Crago. 

Mr. BARKLEY with Mr. Curry of California. 

Mr. Crtsp with Mr. BACHARACH. 

Mr. Date of New York with Mr. Dare of Vermont. 

Mr. Gatrivan with Mr. GOULD. 

Mr. Donovan with Mr. Granant of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Doorsa with Mr. Haattron of New York. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. HASKELL. 

Mr. Ferns with Mr. DEMPSEY. 

Mr. Fisner with Mr. TiAucen. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Fuss. 

Mr. Garp with Mr. ELSTON. 

Mr. DoorirtLe with Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Dewar with Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Eacan with Mr. DRUKKER. 

Mr. Garner with Mr. GOODALL. 

Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Forpxey. 

Mr. Doremvs with Mr. GLYNN. 

Mr. Haul with Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Estoprnar with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAMCHILD, 

Mr. Des with Mr. Freeman. 

Mr. Evans with Mr. Foss., 

Mr. Doveuton with Mr. DYER. 

Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee with Mr. FULLER of Illinois. : 
Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
Mr. D with Mr. La FOLLETTE. 

Mr. Gorvon with Mr. GEORGE W. FAMCHILD, 

Mr. Greeg with Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, 

Mr. Dver£ with Mr. FREAR. 

Mr. Gatrrix with Mr. Grrest. 

Mr. Harpy with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Hotranpd with Mr. Hiexs. 

Mr. McCurntic with Mr. KEN NED of Iowa. 

Mr. Henstey with Mr. HULL of Iowa. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS with Mr. James. 

Mr. Lunn with Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota. 

Mr. Harrison of ‘Virginia with Mr. Keanuns, 

Mr. McKeown with Mr. HUSTED. 

Mr. Hoop with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, 

Mr. Hutt of Tennessee with Mr. IRELAND. 

Mr. Houston with Mr. Jonnson of Washington, 

Mr. Keatine with Mr. Haves. 

Mr. Isor with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. KETTNER with Mr. HEINTZ. 

Mr. Herlin with Mr. JUUL. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. KING. 

Mr. Jones with Mr. KINKAID. 

Mr. Heiverrse with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. Krrehix with Mr. Mann. 

Mr. Lazaro with Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. Lever with Mr. KREIDER. 

Mr. Lee of Georgia with Mr. LUFRIN. x 
Mr. McLemore with Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
Mr. LESHER with Mr. MCARTHUR. 
Mr. Maner with Mr. MCCORMICK. 
Mr. Martin with Mr. McCuLLocH. 
Mr. Neety with Mr. MERRITT. 
Mr. Owrinp with Mr. Mort. 
Mr. OLIER of Alabama with Mr. MCKENZIE. 
Mr. Papserr with Mr. MAGEE. 

Mr. Pou with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. Montague with Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. Oxvsver of New York with Mr. MCKINLEY. 
Mr. Park with Mr. Min of Minnesota. 

Mr. OLNEY with Mr. Moores of Indiana. 

Mr. Racspare with Mr. McLaucuutn of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Henry T. Rainey with Mr. MONDELL. 

Mr. O’SHatunessy with Mr. Mupp. 

Mr. RaNxDbaLL With Mr. McLavueutir of Michigan. 
Mr. Rionpax with Mr. Newson. 

Mr. Oves{myeER with Mr. NOLAN. 

Mr. RAYBURN with Mr. Ossorne, 

Mr. Rosrnson with Mr. Nichols of Michigan, 
Mr. Rucker with Mr. PAIGE. 

Mr. Sasatu with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. RUssELL with Mr. Norton. 


1918. 


Mr. ScurLy with Mr. PARKER of New York. 
Mr. Price with Mr. POWERS. 

. Sears with Mr. PLATT. 

„ SHACKLEFORD. with Mr. Porter, 

„ Suouse with Mr. PRATT. 

. SHERLEY with Mr. WINSLOW. 

„ SLAYDEN with Mr. RAMSEY, 

Sus with Mr. SIEGEL. 

. THoxwas F. Surra with Mr. Surru of Idaho. 
„ SMALE with Mr. SLEMP. 

„ STEAGALL with Mr. SNELL, 

„ CHARLES B. Saar with Mr. SLOAN. 

. STEDMAN with Miss RANKIN. 

. SULLIVAN With Mr. STEENERSON. 

. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. SNYDER. 
. SUMNERS with Mr. STINESS. 

. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. Strona 
. TAGUE with Mr. SWITZER. 

Mr. Stevenson with Mr. Swirr. 

. Tatsorr with Mr. TEMPLE. 

. Taytor of Colorado with Mr. Titson. 

. THOMPSON with Mr. TEMPLETON. 

r. VENABLE with Mr. TINKIIAx. 

. WALKER with Mr. TOWNER. 

. SANDERS of Louisiana with Mr. RODENBERG. 
. Watton with Mr. ROBERTS. 

. Watson of Virginia with Mr. SANFORD. 

. WEAVER with Mr. Rowe. 

r. Wess with Mr. Scorr of Michigan. 

. Wetty with Mr. Scorr of Iowa. 

. WHALEY with Mr. Warp. 

. Waite of Ohio with Mr. Wason. 

. Witson of Louisiana with Mr. WILLIAMS. 
. Wise with Mr. Wirson of Illinois. 

. Wricut with Mr. Woopyarp. 

Mr. Younc of Texas with Mr. Voter. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am paired with my colleague (Mr. 
Dirt]. Lsee he is not present. I withdraw my vote of “ yea” 
und answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Sergeant at Arms will prepare his writ 
and the Speaker will sign it. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that further proceedings under the call be dispensed 
with, and that the previous question be ordered upon the bill 
under consideration. If I can get that agreement, why, I shall 
be very glad indeed to move to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not do that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I can not get unanimous con- 
sent? 

The SPEAKER. No. When you have no quorum present you 
can not do anything except the things that have direct reference 
to the call of the House and the obtaining of a quorum. It does 
not take a quorum to do anything necessary to be done to secure 
the presence of a quorum. Outside of that, nothing can be 
done, not even permission to extend remarks in the Recorp. A 
motion to adjourn is in order. That is in order at any time. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. OVERSTREET. 
now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia moves that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The question being taken, en a division (demanded by Mr. 
OVERSTREET) there were—ayes 32, noes 65. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri demands the 
yeas and nays. [After counting] Fourteen Members, not a 
sufficient number, seconding the demand. The yeas and nays 
are refused, and the House refuses to adjourn. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, 
that is dilatory. 

Mr. THOMAS. Dilatory nothing! 
ever made the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I make the point of order that 
that is dilatory. There has been no intervening business. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, no intervening business can 
take place in the absence of a quorum. I suggest that it is 
not dilatory to repeat a motion to adjourn after we have 
waited a reasonable time and no quorum has developed. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a sugges- 
tion and take the sense of those present. We have a gentle- 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 


I make the point of order that 
This is the first time I 


man's agreement that this bill shall be taken up in the morning. 
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As I understand, under parliamentary law unanimous consent 
can not be granted, because we can transact no business in the 
absence of a quorum. There may be a gentleman's agreement. 
I understand that any Member who is now absent might come 
in and object to it; but I assume that no gentleman who is 
absent and who is relieved from being brought from his home 
in contempt of the House for being absent without leave will 
object to an agreement made among the gentlemen who are 
present taking care of his interests; and I suggest that a gen- 
tleman's agreement be made that this bill shall be taken up 
to-morrow after the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. CRISP took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I want to supplement 
what the gentleman from Illinois has said. Of course, in the 
chair the Speaker can not talk about gentlemen’s agreements. 
There is a moral public sentiment in this House that no Member 
ean afford to ignore. If the Members here present enter into 
a gentlemen’s agreement, it does not become any part of the 
record, but, of course, no one that is here will raise a point of 
order about it, and no man who is not here can afford to do 
it, because inquiry would be made as to why he was not here. 
That is the truth about it. It is perfectly apparent that we 
are not going to get a quorum unless we stay here all night. 
If it was an important question, on which the Government de- 
pended, Members would be willing to stay here all night. The 
suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] is en- 
tirely right, and with his permission I ask those here to enter 
into a gentlemen’s agreement that to-morrow morning, as soon 
as the Journal is read and business on the Speaker’s table is 
transacted, the previous question shall be ordered and this bill 
voted on. If there is any objector, let him stand forth. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, with that sugges- 
tion I moye that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 8 o'clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
April 23, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of the inner channels of Humboldt Bay, 
Cal. (II. Doc. N. 1064) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reperts on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Tolovana River, Alaska (H. Doc. No. 
1065) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, with illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GLASS, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4292) to conserve the gold 
supply of the United States, to permit the settlement in silver 
of trade balances adverse to the United States; to provide for 
silver for subsidiary coinage and for commercial use; to assist 
foreign governments at war with the enemies of the United 
States; and for the above purposes to stabilize the price and 
encourage the production of silver, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 504), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


i ana OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Hule XIII. 

Mr. DENT, from the Committee on Military ‘Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2446) for the relief of Oscar Knight, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 503), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (II. R. 11598) te provide prefer- 
ential homestead entries for soldiers and sailors of war with 
Germany and Austria; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11599) to prevent interstate commerce in 
timber products upon which labor has been permitted to work 
more than eight hours in any day, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WELLING; Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 282) author- 
izing the Secretary of the Interior to lease to the United States 
Fuel Co. certain lands in Carbon County, State of Utah; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. PARK: Resolution (H. Res. 318) authorizing the em- 
ployment of six expert transcribers of proceedings of the House 
for publication in the Rxconp; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Resolution (H. Res. 319) providing for the 
consideration of II. II. 11259; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11600) granting a pen- 
sion to Sylvester Vandusen; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. j 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 11601) granting a pen- 
sion to David J. Hanger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 11602) granting an 
increase of pension to Washington Combs; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 11608) granting a pension to 
George W. Conrad; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 11604) granting an increase of 
pension to Louis Sherard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DEWALT: A bill (H. R. 11605) granting a pension to 
Annie B. Shirey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11606) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph A. Hartline; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11607) granting a pension to Theresa 
Starner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1160S) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam P. Maize; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

My Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 11609) granting un increase 
of pension to George W. Gregg; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: A bill (H. R. 11610) granting an 
increase of pension to George Burks; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11611) granting an increase of pension to 
David H. York; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 11612) granting an in- 
crease of peusion to Irvin Howard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. MASON: A bill (H. R. 11613) granting a pension to 
James Duff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11614) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen Johuson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11615) granting an increase of pension to 
James B. Chesney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bin (H. R. 11616) granting a pension 

to Benjamin L. Greer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 11617) granting an increase 
of pension to Washington M. Sydenstricker; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. < 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11618) granting a pension to Harriet M. 
King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MEEKER: A bill (II. R. 11619) granting a pension to 
Bugenie Schottmueller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 11620) granting an increase 
of pension to James A. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11621) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvester A. Simpson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWIFT: A bill (H. R. 11622) granting a pension to 
Rose Vollkommer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACKMON: A bill (H. R. 11623) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sherwood Osborn; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. N. 11624) granting an increase 
eee to Thomas Thacker; to the Committee on Invalid 

Slons. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the OClerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Hughes. Rounds, Schurman, and 
Dwight. of New York, protesting against the activities of L. W. 
Amerman and John D. Gluck relative to the Boy Scouts of 
America; to.the Committee on the Judiciary: 


Also, memorial of the Educational Press Association against 
increase in second-class postage; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolution of the Chainber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, urging the payment of income and 
excess profits in installments; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. . 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, for legislation to permit pay- 
ment of war taxes in installments; also petition of the Illinois 
Society of Engineers, for the repeal of the second-class postage 
provisions of the war-revenue act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Papers in support of H. R. 8625; to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Resolutions adopted by the Granite State 
Dairymen’s Association; Monday Club of Webster Groves, Mo.; 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of St. Albans, W. Va.; 
Hesperian Club, of Denver, Colo.; Ohio Division of the Trav- 
elers' Protective Association of America; Woman's Club of 
Oregon City, Oreg.; faculty of Lake Erie College, Painesville, 
Ohio; Tacoma (Wash.) Business Women's Club; Manuscript 
Club of Boston, Mass.; and the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, protesting aguinst increased postage 
rates on periodicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Fay Parker, E. R. Harper, L. C. Nichols, 
and 11 others, all citizens of the State of Colorado, praying for 
immediate war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Adelaide Davis, of Colorado Springs, Colo.. 
praying for the repeal of that section of the war-revenue act 
providing for increased postage rates on periodicals; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Anna E. Keenan, Josephine Haskin, Inez B. 
Waddill, William Belt, N. E. Boggs, C. J. Newman, Walter L. 
Young, Rose Roach, and 34 others, all citizens of the State of 
Colorado, praying for immediate war prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Patriotic League of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, urging the repeal of that section of the war- 
revenue act increasing second-class postage rates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Willlam J. Mummery, George W. Wilson, 
Mrs. T. G. Tice, Mabel W. Edwards, and 14 others, all of Denver, 
Colo., praying for immediate war prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of S. F. L. Snyder, Minverva Kinney, Paul A. 
Calbert, Pattie H. Flint, and 10 others, all citizens of the State 
of Colorado, praying for immediate war prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of Belmont Central 
Trades and Labor Assembly, Bridgeport, Ohio, favoring elec- 
tion of all Federal judges for short terms and power of recall in 
the people; to the Committee on the Judiclary, 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of 141 citizens of 
Rhode Island, citing that American soldiers who desert or vio- 
late Army regulations are given long terms of imprisonment, 
dishonorable discharge, etc., while spies, traitors, and those who 
destroy property are imprisoned for short terms or interned, and 
petitioners urge infliction of more severe punishment on spies, 
etc. ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Letters from Kohn & Pollock and C. J. 
Benson & Co., both of Baltimore, Md., protesting against the 
passage of Senate bill 3076 and House bill 9683, proposing the 
use of prison labor in furniture making; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

By Mr. RAKER: Letter from the Gantner & Mattern Co., of 
San Francisco, Cal., urging support of Senate bill 3962; also, a 
letter from Alexander Ragle, Pleasant Valley, Cal., urging the 
enactment of a law placing a tax on dogs; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition signed by several voters of Eldorado County, 
Cal., protesting against the sentence of death imposed upon 
Thomas Mooney, of San .rancisco, Cal.; to the Committee on 
the sudiciary. 

Also, telegram from the people of Shasta County, Cal., urging 
enactment by Congress of legislation suppressing the German 
language press, the dissolution of German societies; and the end 
of German instruction in the schools; to the Committee. on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, pledge cards of the United States Food. Administration, 
signed by two women of Placerville, Cal.; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, resolutions of the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
advocating the retention aud extension of the pneumatic-tube 
mail service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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Also, resolutions adopted by the Friends of Irish Freedom, of 
Fresno, Cal., urging support of Miss RANKIN’s resolutions for 
Ireland’s rights; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolution adopted by the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, urging that Congress enact legislation making the 
ports of this country free ports; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petitions favoring partial payments of war 
excess and profit taxes from Utica Knitting Co. and Oneita 
Knitting Mills, Utica, N. V.; Wonder Dress & Costume Co., 
Neinsheimer Bros., I. Zimetbaum Co., Joseph Berlinger Co., Val- 
entins & Bunker, M. R. Silverman, d’Alhert Godde Eedin & Cie., 
Andover Silk Co., Perret Gros & Million, J. Rapoport & Co., Mux 
Mayer, Star Skirt Co., Blauner Bros. & Co., Lindenman, Bross & 
indes, M. J. Smith Silk Co., Marx-Singer Co., M. Shidlovsky & 
Co., King & Applebaum, Weisen & Goldstein, I. D. Karpas & Co., 
New York City; Kavanaugh Knitting Co., Waterfoivi, N. Y.; 
High Rock Knitting Co., Philmot, N. Y., Monarch Knitting Co., 
Buffalo, N. V.; Ess-Arr Knitting Co., Brooklyn, N. V.; Rockford 
Knitting Co., Cheltenham Knitting Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Simons, Hatch & White Co., Boston, Mass.; A. Schottland, Pater- 
son, N. J.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petitions of Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota, against the enactment into law of House bill 8859, 
proposing to authorize payment of claims of certain individuals 
out of tribal funds of said Indians, and protesting against pay- 
ment of large fees and expenses of certain members of said tribe 
in Washington; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. VAE: Petition of Chiropody Society of Pennsylvania, 
asking for the passage of House bill 3649, regulating the practice 
of chiropody in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of the Philadelphia Trade Press Club, against 
increase in second-class postage; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, April 23, 1918. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we pray Thee to confirm our hearts’ desire to 
work and think and speak for Thee. Give to us such power of 
spiritual appropriation that we shall desire no glory but Thine, 
and our highest welfare to work and sacrifice and suffer, if 
it be Thy will, that Thy will may be accomplished in us as a 
Nation. We ask these blessings for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when. on request of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


REGISTRATION FOR MILITARY SERVICE. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate the action of the House of Representatives upon Senate 
joint resolution 123. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 123) providing for the calling into immediate 
military service of certain classes of persons registered and 
liable for military service under the terms of the act of Congress 
approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate disagree to 
the amendment of the House, ask for a conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Hrrencock, and Mr. WARREN 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Fletcher Harding Lenroot 
Beckham ance Henderson McKellar 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Jones, Wash. Martin 
Chamberlain Gallinger Kellogg Nelson 
Fernald Gerry Kirby New 


Nugent Ransdell Smoot Trammell 
Overman Saulsbur, Sutherland Underwood 
Page Sheppard. Swanson Vardaman 
Phelan Sherman Thomas Walsh 
Pittman Smith, Ga. Tillman Williams 


Mr. THOMAS, I was requested to announce the necessary 
absence of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK} and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], who are now engaged 
on a conference committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Knox, Mr. McLean, Mr. Nonnts, Mr. SHarrotu, Mr. THOMP- 
son, Mr. TowNSEND, and Mr. Worcorr answered to their names 
when called. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lobo] is unavoidably absent. I wish this notice to stand 
for the day. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I wish to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James], is detained by 
illness, 

Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce that the Senator from TIli- 
nois [Mr. Lewis] and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son] are detained, taking part in the third liberty-loan cam- 
paign. 

Mr. SHuetps, Mr. Corr, Mr. Hanͥů wick, Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. 
POMERENE, Mr. McNary, Mr. Bamp, and Mr. Jounson of Cali- 
fornia entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names, A quorum is present. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD CO. (S. DOC. NO 219). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Interstate Commerce Commission, trans- 
mitting, in further response to a resolution of November 6, 
1913, a supplemental report of the financial relations, rates, 
and practices of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway Co., and other car- 
riers, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 

Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3132) to amend 
section 2171 of the Revised Statutes of the United States re- 
lating to naturalization, agrees to the conference asked for by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. Burnert, Mr. Saarn, Mr. Raker, Mr. 
Hayes, and Mr. Jounson of Washington managers at the con- 
ference on the part of the House. 
The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 8476) to authorize the extension of a spur track or 
siding from the existing lines of railroad in the District of 
Columbia across First Street NE., between L and M Streets, to 
the buildings occupied by the field medical supply depot of the 
Army, with an amendment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 9784. An act incorporating patrol drivers into the Metro- 
politan police department of the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 10891. An act to amend and reenact an act for the 
bight of a probation system for the District of Colum- 

a; an 

H. R. 11231. An act to regulate the hours of duty of the 
officers and members of the fire department of the District of 
Columbia. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 4292) to conserve the gold sup- 
ply of the United States; to permit the settlement in silver of- 
trade balances adverse to the United States; to provide silver 
for subsidiary coinage and for commercial use; to assist for- 
eign governments at war with the enemies of the United States; 
and, for the above purposes, to stabilize the price and encour- 
age the production of silver, and it was thereupon signed by 
the President pro tempore. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I present a telegram, in the nature of a 
memorial, relative to Senate bill 3910, which provides penalties 
for national banking associations who charge illegal rates of 
interest on loans, notes, or discounts, and so forth, which I ask 
to have printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be pro-German activities and acts of disloyalty, which were referred 


printed in the Recor, as follows: 
Mirax, Texn., April II, 1918. 
Senator K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In behalf of a great number of small national banks that have not 
sufficient volume to justify continuing in business at the Me P= rate in 
Tennessee, we urgently beg your et e to Owen bill, mate No. 
8910. These small banks exercise the most usual function in finance 
in this country, financing things at the very source where all our real 

rosperity originates, and they should have full consideration in fixing 
nterest rates. Minimizing earnings inevitably results in inefficiency. 
The things the bank officer must buy are higher than ever before, with 
prices fixed in many cases by the Government, and unless banks are 
allowed reasonable earning can't pay salaries sufficient to enable ofi- 
cers to make both ends meet, and result is inefficiency, of temptation 
to speculation, outside dabbling, or speculation. 

N FreD COLLINS. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I present a telegram, in the nature of a 
memorial, from the board of governors of the Chattanooga 
Manufacturers’ Association, which I ask may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., April 19, 1918. 


Hon. Kenneta D. MCKELLAR, 
Continental Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 


We earnestly request you vigorously oppose Overman bill pending in 
Senate unless it be amended to exempt Interstate Commission from 
provision. People have been over 30 years securing 8 now 
afforded by this commission, and anyth 8 their functions or 
tenure of office will be a public calamity. e hope to have your hearty 
support of this position. 


BOARD or GovERNoRS OF THE 
CHATTANOOGA MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By O. J. Manony, President. 

Mr. McKELLAR presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Springfield, Tenn., praying that Congress fix the price of the 
1918 wheat crop at $2.50 per bushel, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. A 
Mx. McLEAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
Britain, Farmington, Deep River, and Willimantic; of the 
Equal Franchise League, of Stamford, and of the Woman’s 
Suffrage Party, of Middle Haddam, all in the State of Connecti- 
cut, praying for the submission of a Federal suffrage amend- 
ment to the legislatures of the several States, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the executive board of the 
Connecticut Federation of Churches, praying for national pro- 
hibition as a war measure, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Local Branch No. 32, National 
Association of Letter Carriers, of Bridgeport, Conn., praying 
for an increase in salaries of postal employees, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Windham County Medical 


Society, of the State of Connecticut, and a petition of the Mid- 


dlesex County. Medical Association, of the State of Connecticut, 
praying for advanced rank for officers of the Medical Corps in 
the Army, which were referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Ben Miller Council, No. 11, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Danbury, Conn., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to provide for the 
drafting of aliens, which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. COLT. I present a resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


IS. 152. Mr. Kane, of Narragansett.] 


STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATION, 
JANUARY SESSION, A. D. 1918. 
Resolution relating to certain measures now pending in Congress. 
Whereas the House of Representatives of the United States has passed 
a proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United States ex- 
tending equal suffrage to the women of our Nation; and 
Whereas the pro amendment is now before the Senate of the 
._ United States for consideration; and 
Wnercas all the political parties of Rhode Island have declared in their 
latform for equal suffrage; and. ~ 
Wherens the Legislature of Rhode Island at its last session passed the 
residential suffrage bill; and 
Whereas equal — 9 has been indorsed by the President of the United 
States: Therefore it 
Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be requested to vote for the 
equal suffrage amendment ; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President and 
Vice President of the United States and to the Representatives of our 
State in the Senate of the United States. 


Mr. COLT presented petitions of the American Defense Society 
of the State of Rhode Island, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to provide punishment for persons responsible for 


to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
LABOR CONDITIONS ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I ask that the report on the 
Mooney dynamite cases in San Francisco, submitted by President 
Wilson's Mediation Commission, be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? | 

Mr. GALLINGER. What is the request, and what is the 
document? 

The Secretary. Report on Mooney dynamite cases in San 
Francisco, submitted by President Wilson's Mediation Commis- 
aoe taken from the Official Bulletin of Monday, January 28, 

Mr. SMOOT. We have had that sent all over the United 
States already. I can not say how many tons of paper have 
been used in it, because I have not figured it up. I do not think 
the Senator ought to ask now to encumber the Recorp with it. 
AT that matter has been sent broadcast over the United States 
already. 

Mr. PHELAN. In an address made to the Senate yesterday 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], as I recol- 
lect, there was a reflection made upon the judicial processes of 
the courts of California. This report, made by the Secretary 
of Labor, Mr. Wilson, and several other gentlemen appointed by 
the President, vindicates the courts of California, because the 
report holds that the regularity of the proceedings was unim- 
peached and that the very general protest which has been made 
against the findings of the court and jury and the conviction 
and condemnation of Mooney was due to the fact that subse- 
quent to the trial certain evidence developed. impugning the 
character of a witness. 

I do not desire to address the Senate on the subject unless I 
am compelled to do so, but inasmuch as this oflicial report vindi- 
cates the judicial processes of the State of California, I ask 
that it be printed in the Recorp by way of an answer to the 
Senator from Washington and for general public information. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I listened carefully to every word the Senator 
from Washington uttered in his address yesterday. I did not 
hear one intimation of censure against the courts of California, 
and I do not believe there fs a word which could be construed 
in all that he said yesterday as a reflection upon the courts of 
California. It seems to me that it would be an utterly useless 
waste ef money. I know if the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Smiru] were here he would object to it, and I shall object to 
the printing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from California to print the report in the 
Rercord. [Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. PHELAN. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the motion was rejected. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I merely desire to say 
that I came into the Senate just as the Senator from California 
made his statement in reference to some remarks that I made 
yesterday on the subject of a certain judicial trial which oc- 
curred in the State of California. The Senator from California 
is mistaken in his statement that I reflected upon the judicial 
processes of the courts of the State of California. 

On the contrary, Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
Senator from California has made that assertion, I will ask the 
Senator from California to repeat the particular word that he 
claims I used reflecting upon the courts of California. If I re- 
flected upon the judicial processes of that State, the Senator 
from California will undoubtedly be able to cite the language 
which I used. 

I am just informed that one statement the Senator from 
California made was that I impeached the courts of California. 
I should like him to point out the language in which I im- 
peached the courts of that State. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just one moment. Before sitting down 
I want to say that the truth of the case is that instead of 
reflecting upon the judicial processes of the courts of California, 
the entire tenor and purport and meaning and effect of my 
remarks was a defense of the judicial processes of the State 
of California and of the protection and security of the courts 
of that State and all the other States of the Union. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I believe I did state it was 
my recollection that in the remarks of the Senator from Wash- 
ington there was a reflection upon the judicial processes of the 
courts of California. This was an error. I may have received 
that impression from the general comment which has been 
made throughout the country by the press, especially the labor 
press at home and abroad, concerning the judicial processes 
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of the courts of California. A false statement, the basis of the 
attacks, was given out and sent widespread throughout the 
country by an organization formed for the purpose of raising 
funds for the defense of Mooney and his associates, and 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PHELAN. I have the floor, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia declines to yield. 

Mr, PHELAN. In that statement it was clearly shown, not 
only in the, body of the text but in the headlines, that a great 
judicial or legal outrage had been committed. Here are the 
headlines, on the title page: 

Justice raped in California—Story of the San Francisco so-called 
bomb trials, wonderfully illustrated, showing how five of labor’s “ best 
and purest are being framed up for the gallows by enemies of organ- 
ized labor. (Published by the Tom Mooney molders’ defense committee.) 

The courts of California disposed of the matter, and, on 
appeal, held, by a decision made only last week, that there 
was nothing irregular; that there was no reversible error what- 
ever in the proceedings of the court; that therefore the appel- 
late court had no jurisdiction; and that the only recourse was 
to the executive—that is to say, the governor of California— 
for pardon or reprieve. It is the same kind of justice that every 
accused person is accorded. 

Under those circumstances, the President of the United States 
having been informed, by a commission appointed by himseif 
and headed by the Secretary of Labor, that material testimony 
had developed after the courts had disposed of the matter, he 
made appeal to the governor of California, as I understand it— 
the matter has not been made of record yet—to grant a respite 
in order that this man, concerning whose conviction a doubt 
had been created in the minds of so many people, be given an 
opportunity by a new trial to establish the truth or falsity of 
the charges against him. 

I do not for a moment desire, even by intimation, to convey 
to the Senate that in my belief this man is innocent of the 
crime of which he is charged. 

As the junior Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] said yes- 
terday, he is “a very unworthy person“; he has been engaged in 
the business of illegally using dynamite; he was the editor of a 
paper, the Blast, an advocate of violence and direct action, 
and when two such papers in the Eastern States were suppressed. 
he in his paper, the Blast, threatened the President of the 
United States with assassination. That was in March, 1916; 
and yet the President of the United States, In view of radically 
conflicting opinion, in view of the condemnation, which has been 
very general in the labor world—not, I will say, by the Senator 
from Washington but by ignorant and misinformed persons— 
of the courts of California and of the whole circumstances sur- 
rounding the case, asked the governor of California that a 
respite be given, in order that not only Mooney might have an 
opportunity to exculpate himself, if possible, but that the rep- 
utation of the United States of America throughout the world 
might be vindicated as treating with utmost fairness men ac- 
cused of crime. This report says that the trial was fair, and the 
American judicial processes always favor the prisoner under the 
established practice. Listen to this extract from that report: 

It is familiar to students of Jurisprudence that no system of criminal 
administration in the worid hedges such safeguards around an accused 
as does an American trial. The conviction, In other words, was based 
on evidence narrowly confined to the specific issues. Furthermore, proof 
of guilt had to be established beyond a reasonable doubt and established 
to the unanimous satisfaction of a jury of 12 persons selected from 
among the people. Conviction by an American jury is guilt determined 
by a very democratic institution. There is no question but that the 

pry acted in good faith upon the evidence as it was submitted. It is 

cause of subsequent d pments that doubt is based upon the justice 
of the convictions. 

I think it is only right that the Senate and the country should 
know by this report that the trial was perfectly fair, and when 
the President intervenes—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PHELAN. And here, I will say, Mr. President, that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] by implication con- 
demned the President of the United States for intervening—that 
is, in his speech—when the President of the United States in- 
tervenes, it is only fair, I say, to the Senate and to the people 
of the United States and of the world to know that those safe- 
guards which we throw around trial by jury have been preserved 
even by the President of the United States exceeding, if you 
please, out of excess of caution, in the interests of humanity 
and justice, for the vindication of our courts and institutions, 
what might appropriately be called his proper jurisdiction. He 
has no power in the case except the influence of his counsel. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Washington? 


Mr. PHELAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I merely wish to 
suggest to the Senator from California that my colleague also 
read that very statement in his speech on yesterday. 

Mr. PHELAN. The statement which I have just read? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. I am very glad that I have reinforced it by 
reading it again in connection, not with the criticism of the 
President of the United States, but in vindication of his 
humanty and sense of justice. 

It is not for us to try this case in the Senate of the United 
States. Both the junior Senator from California [Mr. Jonnson] 
and myself had been asked to bring the matter up as long ago 
as last summer for the purpose of having a congressional in- 
vestigation into these things, but we have refrained from doing 
so, because the courts of California are quite sufficient to take 
care of criminal cases, and in case evidence is introduced after 
the court has adjourned and the matter has been adjudicated, 
there is still the appeal to the Executive; and because the Presi- 
dent of the United States has seen fit to invoke by his recoin- 
mendation the power of the executive of California by suggesting 
that he give this man a new trial—not to satisfy, perhups, any 
doubt in his mind, or in my mind, or in your mind—but to vindi- 
cate in the eyes of the world at a period like this, when labor 
is restless and suspicious, the fact that there is no attempt to 
“railroad ” men to jail. 

This story has attained international proportions; it went as 
far as Russia, I am told, and seriously affected the negotiations 
that were conducted by the commission which was sent by the 
United States in order to placate the Russian people and to bring 
them to a proper understanding of the rights and obligations ot 
free citizenship; it was hurled in their teeth that in the State 
of California, in the United States of America, there wus a 
despotism more repulsive than that which was ever exercised by 
the Czars of the Russias. In view of this fact, it seems to me - 
that the Senate should permit an official report made by the 
commission appointed by the President of the United States to 
be introduced in its Recorp. The report finally said—and with 
this I will conclude— 

Your commission therefore r etfun 
Supreme Court of California should find it necessary (confined as it is 
by jurisdictional limitations) to sustain the conviction of Mooney on 
the record of the trial, that the President use his good offices to invoke 
action ln the governor of California and the cooperation of its prose- 
cuting officers to the end that a new trial may be had for Mooney, 
whereby Ut or innocence may be put to the test of unquestionable 
justice. his result can easily 5 by postponing the exe- 


cution of the sentence of Mooney to await the outcome of a new trial 
—.— upon prosecution under one of the untried indictments against 


recommends in case the 


That is the gist of the matter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. From the report of what commission has 
the Senator from California read? : 

Mr. PHELAN. The President's Mediation Commission, and 
consists of the following gentlemen: Secretary of Labor W. B. 
Wilson, chairman; J. L. Spangler; E. P. Marsh; Verner Z. 
Reed; John H. Walker; Felix Frankfurter, secretary and 
counsel; Max Lowenthal, assistant secretary. 

I may say, Mr. President, that when the famous Rigall 
letter was published, I, in common with most men, believed 
that Oxman, one of the principal witnesses, had been guilty 
of subornation of perjury, but he was tried by a California 
court and jury, and after a very short time—a few hours—-the 
jury returned a verdict of not guilty. The whole structure of 
the condemnation of the proceedings resulting in the *onvie- 
tion of Mooney was based upon the supposed subornation of 
perjury by the witness Oxman. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Call- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. PHELAN. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. In the interest of accuracy I desire to 
ask a question. The Senator from California has just made the 
statement that Oxman was tried and acquitted. I did not inve 
the pleasure of hearing the speech made by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] yesterday, but I have read the 
most of it in the Recorp; and, as I now recall, his statement 
was to the effect that this alleged offense of Oxman was in- 
quired into by a grand jury, and that the grand jury failed to 
indict. What is the fact about it? 

Mr. PHELAN. Oxman was tried by criminal court—the su- 
perior court of San Francisco—and was acquitted by a jury 
after the grand jury refused to indict, but he was held by a jus- 
tice of the peace on information. On personal inquiry, I was 
informed by members of the bench and bar of California that 
Oxman was an ignorant man, who actually witnessed the explo- 
sion, who wrote that night to his wife in an interior Oregon 
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town bearing upon that fact. Through that means it was 
ascertained that Oxman was an eye witness of the event. The 
prosecuting attorney endeayored to induce him to come to San 
Francisco and testify, but he refused on the ground that he 
did not want to be involved in a case where there was actual 
personal danger. However, he was finally induced to come to 
the city of San Francisco. He was told that his testimony 
should find corroboration, and he was asked if anybody was 
present who could corroborate his testimony, whereupon he said 
he thought he had recognized a man in the crowd who was from 
his old residence in Illinois, and that he would endeavor to get 
him to corroborate him. Then, he wrote this letter, which on 
its face is so incriminating, asking that a man, who was not 
present, come to San Francisco and testify. That in itself 
was sufficient to prejudice any right-thinking man against the 
witness Oxman; and yet—and, as I have said, I am not familiar 
with the testimony in that case—he was tried for subornation 
of perjury and promptly acquitted, because, I believe, it was 
demonstrated that he did it out of ignorance; that he did not do 
it with any willful or criminal intent and that it was believed 
he actually saw what he described. It has, however, poisoned 
the minds of the world and the country against the judgment of 
that court and the finding of that jury, which at the time had no 
knowledge of the Rigall letter. 

Of course, his associate in the dynamite crime, as alleged, had 
previously been convicted without the testimony of Oxman, and 
it is contended by those who believe in upholding the conviction 
by the court that the Oxman testimony was not therefore neces- 
sary. However, the matter is involved in so much doubt that I 
think the findings contained in the report of the commission are 
sound, or at any rate suggest a wise and prudent policy; that 
the President was justified, based upon this report and general 
information, to ask that a reprieve be granted, not that the man 
be given his freedom, but that he be given an opportunity by a 
new trial to demonstrate, with or without the testimony of 
Oxman, his innocence or his guilt. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. PHELAN. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘There is one point I do not clearly under- 
stand. The Senator from California has just stated that the 
President requested the governor of California to secure a new 
trial. Does the governor of California, under the constitution 
of the State, have the power to grant new trials? 

Mr. PHELAN. The governor of California, under the consti- 
tution, has no such power, but by granting a reprieve, or, in 
the language of the report, “ by postponing the execution of the 
sentence of Mooney by such reprieve,” he could be tried upon 
other counts. He was tried upon one count, the killing of 1 
individual; there were 10 killed. So he could be tried for sub- 
stantially the same crime upon other counts, if a reprieve were 
granted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The request, then, by the President was for 
a reprieve or a commutation of sentence? 

Mr. PHELAN. I have said that the request is not a matter 
of record, nor have I seen the language which the President 
used. Suflice it to say that the President made a request of the 
governor, but the governor has not yet seen fit to publish the 
request of the President. It is a matter of general information 
and not of record. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I rather gathered from the remarks of the 
Senator from California that the President had asked the 
governor of California to grant or to secure a new trial, and 
that scemed to me to be so out of harmony with the general 
powers of governors of the various Commonwealths that I was 
moved to ask the question which I did. 

Mr. PHELAN. I trust the Senator understands now that the 
request probably was for a reprieve, in order that a retrial 
might be had on another count. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia does not know what the request was. 

Mr. PHELAN. I have quoted the 3 of the report, and 
the presumption is that the President followed the recommen- 
dation of the report. I think that that is a very safe pre- 
sumption. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. PHELAN. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. If I understood correctly the statement of 
the Senator a moment ago, it was that Mooney could be tried 
upon other counts in the indictment. If the defendant was 
tried upon an indictment containing several counts and was 


found guilty on only one count, it amounted to an acquittal 
on all the other counts, he can not possibly be tried again in 
any court of the land. > 

Mr. PHELAN. I submit that that is a question of law, and 
the lawyers advise that a trial can be had under other courts 
without putting the culprit again in jeopardy. I understand 
that a man accuged of a capital crime can not be put twice 
in jeopardy for the same offense, but it is a matter of legal 
construction that a trial on a separate count charging the 
murder of another individual is not construed to mean putting 
the defendant twice in jeopardy for the same crime, 

Mr. President, the fate of Mooney is a matter of indifference, 
because he is known to be a dynamiter; but the United States 
is very jealous of its laws, and, no matter how despicable a 
man may be, he can not be condemned for a specific crime 
unless he is guilty. Even in labor circles, I am informed, 
there is no sympathy whatever for Mooney the man, whom 
they regard, in common with others, as a very dangerous citi- 
zen on account of his previous record which is well understood ; 
but labor has become unduly exercised about this case be- 
cause of local conditions which, if known to you, would be 
very illuminating. In San Francisco, it was alleged by the 
labor-union organizations, which are very strong, that the mer- 
chants had organized for the purpose of destroying their unions 
and making the town one of the “open shop.” The resulting 
bitterness and antagonism was very great, so that when Mooney, 
who was for 16 years a member of the molders’ union, was 
accused of this crime, the labor unionists took the ground that 
he was to be made a victim, because of his labor unionism, and 
was to be punished to satisfy the vindictive spite of another 
class of citizens. Nothing was further from the truth. I be- 
lieve that Mooney and his associates were victims of their own 
cupidity, and that they had been bribed by German money as 
a part of the German propaganda to perpetrate this crime, and 
prevent us from preparing for war. I think the evidence in- 
troduced yesterday in the address of the Senator from Wash- 
ington very clearly showed that this widespread propaganda 
reached even the shores of the Pacific coast. It was universal 
in its activity, and there is going on in California now the 
celebrated trial of the Hindus, accused of conspiracy to over- 
throw the English Government in India. In the evidence there 
adduced it appears clearly that the German consul in San 
Francisco, Mr. Bopp, was the head and center of the activities 
of the German propaganda on the Pacific coast. 

I regret very much, in common, I am sure, with all Senators, 
that the labor interests of the country should have a misconcep- 
tion of this case and the causes that led up to the accusation 
and condemnation of Mooney: The President, however, has 
advised the governor to silence all doubts. I have just seen a 
copy of his letter, which I beg to submit in order to complete 
the record, and if it serves to vindicate the law and establish in 
the minds and hearts of men a greater love for our institutions 
and respect for the courts, it shall have served a greater pur- 
pose than the mere punishment of an isolated criminal: 


THE Warre HOUSE, 
Washington, January 22, 1918. 
Hon. WIILIAu D, STEPHENS, 
Governor, Sacramento, Cal. 


My Dear Gov. STEPHENS; Will you permit a suggestion from 
me in these troubled times which perhaps justify what I should 
feel hardly justifiable in other circumstances? 

The suggestion is this: Would it not be possible to postpone 
the execution of the sentence of Mooney until he can be tried 
upon one of the other indictments against him, in order to give 
full weight and consideration to the important changes which I 
understand to have taken place in the evidence against him? 

I urge this very respectfully, indeed, but very earnestly, be- 
cause the case has assumed international importance and I feel 
free to make the suggestion because I am sure that you are as 
anxious as anyone can be to have no doubt or occasion of 
criticism of any sort attach itself to the case. 

With the very best wishes for the New Year, 
Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. PHELAN. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. As I read the remarks of the Senator from 
Washington, made yesterday, he expressed the view that the 
record, independent of the testimony of the witness Oxman, 
showed the guilt of the accused beyond the existence of a reason- 
able doubt. Has the Senator from California examined that 
record to such an extent as to justify his expressing an opinion 
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as to whether the record showed the guilt of the defendant inde- 
pendent of the testimony of Oxman? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
forvia yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not ask the Senator to yield. I 
rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What is the issue before the Senate at 
present? y 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order of busi- 
ness is the presentation of petitions and memorials. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I demand the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is de- 
manded. The presentation of petitions and memorials is in 
order. 

Mr. PHELAN. It is not in order, then, for me to answer the 
Senator from Ohio? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Nothing is in order at this 
time except the presentation of petitions and memorials. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 

as follows: 

Buy Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4416) to make April 6 in each year a national holi- 
day, to be called Liberty Day“; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 4417) granting an increase of pension to John T. 
Garnett (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 4418) granting a pension to David M. Thompson 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4419) granting an increase of pension to Joseph T. 
Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SAULSBURY: 

A bill (S. 4420) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
August; 

A bill (S. 4421) granting an increase of pension to William L. 
Huffington; and | 

A bill (S. 4422) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Blake; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: i 

A bill (S. 4423) relating to the deposit of copyrighted books 
upon medical and allied subjects; to the Committee on the 
Library. - . 

A bill (S. 4424) making it a crime to break or enter into, or 
attempt to break or enter into, a house or building occupied by 
a national banking association with intent to commit larceny 
or other crime therein, and providing punishment therefor; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. r: 

By Mr. PAGE: 

A bill (S. 4425) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Safford (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 4426) to amend and reenact sections 5235 and 5236 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States by providing for 
a guaranty fund for payment of certain deposits, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 4427) to authorize aids to navigation and for other 
works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 150) requesting the President 
to invite the entente allies to declare the rules of international 
law and require the German Government to accept such rules 
under penalty of progressive international boycott, ete.; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


AMENDMENT TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. POINDEXTER submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $300,000 for the purchase of additional land adjoin- 
ing the navy yard at Puget Sound, Wash., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the naval appropriation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR BROUSSARD. 

Mr. RANSDELL submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
230), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay, from the miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, the actual and necessary expenses 
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incurred by the committee appointed by the Vice President in arranging 

for and attending the funeral of the Hon. ROBERT F. BROUSSARD, late a 

Senator from the State of Louisiana, upon vouchers to be approved 

Dy he Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
enate. 


EXTENSION OF SPUR TRACK IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 3476) to authorize the extension of a 
spur track or siding from the existing lines of railroad in the 
District of Columbia aeross First Street NE., between L and M 
Streets, to the buildings occupied by the field medical supply 
depot of the Army, which was, on page 2, line 3, after the word 
“Army,” to insert “for the period preceding the declaration of 
peace and 30 days thereafter.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia: 

H. R. 9784. An act incorporating patrol drivers into the 
Metropolitan police department of the District of Columbia ; 

II. R. 10891. An act to amend and reenact an act for the 
55 of a probation system for the District of Colum- 
bia; and 

H. R. 11231. An act to regulate the hours of duty of the 
officers and members of the fire department of the District of 
Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further morn- 
ing business, the morning business is closed. 

TRIAL BY COURT-MARTIAL. 


Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, before the morning busi- 
ness is closed I believe resolutions coming over from a previous 
day are the next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A resolution coming over 
from a previous day may be called up, so the Senate has decided. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. I call up two resolutions that I. 
offered yesterday, which went over at my request, without 
prejudice, until to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the Senator refer? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Senate resolution No. 228 and Senate 
resolution No. 229. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state Sen- 
ate resolution No. 228. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 228, submitted by 
Mr. BRANDEGEE on April 22, 1918, as follows: 


To which resolutions does 


Whereas there is pending before the Senate Committee on Military - 


Affairs a bill (S. 4364) to subject to trial by court-martial persons 
who endanger the good discipline, order, movements, health, safety, 
or successful operations of the land or naval forces of the United 
States by acting as spies in time of war in the United States, and for 
other purposes: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and is hereby, 
instructed to report to the Senate whether or not, in its opinion, any 
of the provisions of said bill are in violation of any provision of the 
Constitution of the United States. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] requested me 
to send for him if this resolution came up this morning, and I 
have done so. Of course, no action will be taken on it until he 
comes into the Senate; but pending his arrival I will consume 
the time in making a few brief remarks. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have sent for the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. With pleasure. y 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator know how long it will 
take to dispose of this measure? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I think about three minutes, so far as I 
know. I do not want to dispose of it until the Senator from 
Oregon arrives. I assume it will take him about three minutes 
to walk across the hall from his committee room. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Oregon is here. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN entered the Chamber. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. ‘The Senator is now on the floor. 

Mr. President, when I offered this resolution yesterday, as I 
stated at the time, it was because I feared that the Committee 
on Military Affairs might be seriously considering a favorable 
report upon it, and I thought that it presented such a departure 
from the fundamental principles of our Constitution and Gov- 
ernment that it would be well, as a precautionary measure, to 
have the judgment of the law committee of the Senate upon the 
constitutionality of the measure. It may be that I presumed 
too much in thinking that the Senate would care for the opin- 
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ion of their law committee. However, be that as it may, I 
have seen in the public prints, since the introduction of the 
resolution, the statement that the President is opposed to the 
measure; and I have seen in the morning paper that the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs is reported to 
have stated that he did not care to press it under those circum- 
stances. Of course, if he has no serious intention of pressing 
his bill, I do not care to subject the Judiciary Committee to the 
process of investigating and reporting upon its constitutionality. 
So I ask the Senator from Oregon if he cares to make any state- 
ment as to his intention. If he is not going to press the bill I 
will withdraw the resolution, because my purpose has been ac- 
complished, If he intends te press the bill, I intend to press 
the resolution. I have no right to cross-examine the Senator, 
of course, but I ask him if he cares to make any statement that 
would enlighten me in the premises? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, it would seem to be a 
work of supererogation to undertake to press a bill when the 
Chief Executive opposes it, in view of the situation here. The 
time of the Senate, the time of Congress, is too valuable to waste 
in useless discussion; and I feel that if the bill passed Congress 
it would pass by a very small majority, if it passed at all, and 
a veto by the Chief Executive would, of course, defeat the meas- 
ure, I will say frankly to the Senator that notwithstanding 
the opposition of the Chief Executive, if I thought that this 
bill could go through by a substantial majority and could be 
carried over a veto, I would not hesitate to press it, because I 
really feel that it is absolutely necessary. 

What the feeling of the committee is, I do not know. The 
Senator was there at the only discussion we had, and he conld 
see the temper of the members of the committee who were pres- 
ent; and before I would say that it would not be pressed I 
should want to have the benefit of the advice of my fellow mem- 
bers of the committee. I have no right to say that it will not 
be pressed; so that I think the Senator had better press his 
resolution, and see what the result will be. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Counec- 
ticut has the floor. Does the Senator from Connecticut yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota 
with pleasure. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I think this is an unusual 
proceeding, and we ought not to embark upon it. What is in- 
volved in this matter is that the Judiciary Committee must 
pass upon the constitutionality of bills pending before anotber 
committee. I think that would be a most irreguiar practice. 
If we can insist upon having it done in one case, we can insist 
upon having it done in another. If the Judiciary Committee or 
some of its members should take it into their heads that a 
bill pending before the Committee on Appropriations or before 
the Naval Affairs Committee is unconstitutional, they could 
investigate it under the practice sought to be inaugurated. I 
think the legitimate practice in this case is to have the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill, and refer it to the Judiciary Committee. 
That would bring the bill properly before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

I can not say that I disagree with the Senator from Con- 
necticut about the principle involved in this bill, but I pro- 
test that it is an unusual practice to have the Judiciary Com- 
mittee pronounce upon the constitutionality of a bill pending 
before another committee and in the hands of that committee. 
So I say that the proper procedure in this case is to move to 
discharge the Committee on Military Affairs from the consider- 
ation of the bill, and have it referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. I would vote for such a motion but not for this motion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I appreciate thoroughly 
the position of the Senator from Minnesota, and I stated so 
yesterday. I think his suggestion is the more logical of the 
two. I stated yesterday that I only refrained from moving 
to discharge the Committee on Military Affairs from the further 
consideration of this measure and moving its reference to the 
Judiciary Committee, where it properly belongs, out of my 
high regard and respect for the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Connecticut yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator about the impor- 
tance of the question involved, but I should like to make this 
suggestion to the Senator from Connecticut: Does he not think 
that he ought to withhold his resolution until the Committee 
on Military Affairs has acted on this bill? 


It seems to me that the Senator from Minnesota is right, 
that we would be embarking on a procedure that would lead 
to endless confusion if we should adopt the suggestion of the 
Senator from Connecticut at this time. It may be that the 
committee will never consider the bill further, and never report 
it, or it may report the bill adversely. It seems to me, with all 
due respect to the Senator from Connecticut, that he ought to 
wait with his resolution at least until the Committee on Military 
Affairs has acted, and then not press the resolution unless the 
committee has made a favorable report and the bill is put on the 
calendar. Does not the Senator think that that would be a 
better proceeding? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That was suggested to me yesterday, 
and I can not agree with the Senator that I think it would be a 
better proceeding. The Judiciary Committee of the Senate is 
the law committee of the Senate. It is composed of 18 lawyers 
of the Senate. Without disparagement to any lawyer on the 
Committee on Military Affairs, there are only a few of them 
there. They are just as good lawyers as those on the Judiciary 
Committee. I do not attempt to disparage them at all. The 
Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] and the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. THomas] and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR] are three of the most eminent lawyers in this coun- 
try; yet, as I told the Senate yesterday, I attended a meeting 
of that committee, and while I hesitated yesterday to be “ telling 
tales out of school,” and I do not want to violate the confidence 
that the committee reposed in me, and I do not intend to do so, 
certain prominent members of that committee even after they 
had heard read to them the case of Ex parte Milligan, which is 
the leading case upon this subject, stoutly maintained that this 
bill was constitutional. I thought, inasmuch as this bill pro- 
poses to transfer the trial of 100,000,000 American civilian citi- 
zens from the civil courts to the drumhead court-martial, and 
the Committee on Military Affairs, or some of its most prominent 
members, were seriously considering it, it would not be taken 
to be an inopportune time nor an insult nor a reflection upon 
anybody if the Senate took the advice of its own law committee 
as to whether or not the bill was constitutional. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senate took an adjournment yesterday 
until 11 o'clock this morning in the hope that we could dispose 
of the housing bill. Would the Senator object to having his 
resolution go over without prejudice to the next morning hour? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think we can dispose of this matter in 
five minutes, and I should like to get it out of the way. 

Mr. President and Senators, I do not care to press this reso- 
lution at all. If I had known, when I offered it, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States was going to take the same view that 
I did upon this question I would not have offered it at all. The 
bill is dead. Everybody knows that. The committee will never 
report it. Perhaps some of the very Members who were 
strenuously in favor of it on Saturday will now turn around and 
oppose it, having heard “their master’s voice.” I certainly 
should oppose it to the death. I would die in my tracks, I- 
would resign from the Senate, or be defeated on the issue, be- 
fore I would vote to subject the civilian population of America 
to the yoke of the Army for speaking disrespectfully of the 
administration, or committing some one of the heinous offenses 
that we have defined in the espionage bill, and so forth; but I 
regard the danger as being over and now I withdraw the reso- 
lution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
cut withdraws his resolution. 


WAR AGAINST BULGARIA AND TURKEY, 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I now call up the next resolution that I 
offered, being Senate resolution 229. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
resolution. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 229, submitted by Mr, 
BRANDEGEE on April 22, 1918, as follows: 


Whereas S. J. Res. 145, to declare a state of war between the United 
States of America and the Governments of Bulgaria and of Turkey, 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations on April 2 
1918: Now, therefore, be it 


The Senator from Connecti- 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations is re- 
ares — give said resolution its carly consideration and report thereon 
o the nate. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I want to speak about 
one minute on this resolution. 

We are at war with Germany. Germany has as her allies, 
bound to her and dominated by her, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, 
and Bulgaria. We loitered along for about a year before we 
dared declare war on Austria. We finally did it. To-day the 
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Bulgarian troops are right out on the western front fighting 
the English, French, and American troops. The Bulgarian min- 
ister sits here in Washington, persona grata to the State De- 
partment. The other day I received a newspaper article from 
him—as I thought, in gross breach of diplomatic etiquette— 
with his visiting card pinned to it, telling how Czar Ferdinand 
saw no reason to have any unfriendly feeling toward America ; 
yet his troops are in the front line fighting our boys. I think 
it is an outrage that this country should tolerate such a con- 
dition. Here is Turkey, slaughtering our men and slaughtering 
Armenians by the millions, devastating the Orient, and yet the 
representatives of Bulgaria and Turkey—the right and left 
hands of the German beast against which we are waging war— 
are persona grata here to our State Department, and we are 
conducting friendly diplomatic relations with them. I say it is 
not only anomalous, but it is outrageous, and will be extremely 
embarrassing and dangerous if this situation is kept up. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. ~ 

Mr. POMERENE. I was attracted by the statement made 
by the Senator from Connecticut to the effect that the Bul- 
gariuns were now on the western front. I have no personal 
knowledge upon that subject; but only within two or three days 
a Bulgarian missionary, formerly a resident of the State of 
Ohio, was in my office and stated to me that the Bulgarians were 
not on the western front, and that they had refused to go to 
the western front or to participate in the fighting on the west- 
ern front because of their friendly feeling toward the United 
States. 

I simply make that statement for what it is worth. I know 
nothing about the facts. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, of course I have not been 
across the line and seen them there. I have read in the news- 
papers that they did have regiments on the western front. As 
to their “friendly feeling” toward the’ United States, if they 
want to display that in a really practical way they had better 
get out of the German Army and stop fighting the French and 
English, who are our allies. That is all camouflage, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We may as well look right through this thing, down to 
the bottom of it. Bulgaria can not be friendly to the United 
States and friendly to Germany at the same time; that is all 
there is to it; They are absolutely under the cloven hoof of 
Germany. They are not free agents. They are dominated by 
Germany. Their life and death depends upon the favor with 
which the Kaiser looks upon Czar Ferdinand, and it is a trav- 
esty and a tragedy for us to be declaring war against one of 
several allied powers who are waging joint war against us and 
maintaining friendly relations with the others. 

I do not want to instruct the Foreign Relations Committee. 
Iam a member of it myself. I am going to withdraw this reso- 
lution. I simply introduced it for the purpose of calling the 
attention of the country to the fact that we ought to be in this 
war to win the war and not to attempt to incite Czechs or Bol- 
sheviki to revolution in the countries of our enemies. Thirteen- 
inch guns and American troops and vessels will win this war. 
We can not win it by attempting to incite riots within the lines 
of our enemies. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did the Senator say he intended to withdraw 
the resolution? > 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will not do that. It seems 
to me that the resolution is couched in the most respectful terms 
possible, and the committee can not be offended if it is passed, 
and it ought to be passed. If there is any reason why it should 
not take the action suggested, the committee is able to find it 
and we ought to know it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Then, I will not withdraw the resolution. 
I will let the Senate act on it. It is a resolution simply request- 
ing the Foreign Relations Committee to give early considera- 
tion to the resolution that the Senator from Utah [Mr. KI No! 
introduced April 2 to declare war upon our enemies, Bulgaria 
and Turkey, and to report upon it. We did give consideration 
to it. The only reason I dislike to press the resolution is that, 
being a member of the committee myself, it might be asked, 
Why did you not press it in committee? I am going to press it. 
I think the sentiment of the American people is in favor of the 
resolution, and I thought if I said a few words in the Senate it 
might induce the committee to give it earlier and more favor- 
able consideration than though I said it in the privacy of the 
committee. 

As I said, the committee did consider this question. I think 
the sentiment of the committee was in favor of the resolution of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina]. I am not at liberty to 


talk publicly and entirely freely about it, but I think I can say, 
without violating confidence or furnishing information to the 
enemy, that the State Department thought, in view of certain 
views of its own, it was best not to act upon it at that time. 
So ve deferred action. I think we have deferred action long 
enough. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Ido. 

Mr. KNOX. Is it not a matter of public record that the 
President in his address to the joint Houses of Congress dis- 
suaded from—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, we can not hear on this side. 

Stay PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will preserve 
order. 

Mr. KNOX. The Senator from Connecticut manifested some 
indisposition toward stating why the Committee on Foreign 
Relations had not passed upon this resolution at the time it 
was presented and considered, on the ground that he did not 
care to disclose the action of the committee. I was asking 
him if it is not a fact and does not that fact appear of record 
that the President in his address to Congress at the time of the 
declaration of war upon Austria said that, while logically 
Turkey and Bulgaria should be included, yet there were reasons 
at that time why it was not thought desirable. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think that is correct, Mr. President, 
and it supplements what I said, and what I said is still true, 
notwithstanding that even after the matter came before the 
committee, after the President had made his address to Con- 
gress, after the Senator from Utuh had sent his resolution to 
the committee, similar advice came from the State Department. 
I may go that far, I think, without violating confidence. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest to the Senator I do 
not see any reason myself, but there may be; the President or 
the State Department may know about it, but if there is any 
reason why a resolution declaring war against Bulgaria and 
Turkey should not be passed, the committee will be able to ascer- 
tain it, I take it, without any difficulty, and it can act accord- 
ingly and should act accordingly. If there is sufficient reason 
why the step should not be taken, it will be very easy to ascer- 
tain it, but we are now in an illogical position at present unless 
there is some sufficient reason for it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not of an unduly optimistic nature, 
but I have been hoping that the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of this Senate, which represents half of the treaty-making 
power of this country, and which the great American public 
assumes has some knowledge of foreign relations and what is 
going on, might get some information about what is going on 
abroad. Yet the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations knows 
no more about what is going on abroad than the Committee on 
Military Affairs or the Committee on Agriculture. The Presi- 
dent is his own Foreign Relations Committee, and his own Secre- 
tary of State, and he is conducting this war in behalf of 100,- 
000,000 people, weaving himself into a cocoon of mystery, 
secrecy, and silence in the top floor of the White House, and 
nobody but Col. House tiptoes up and down stairs, and then 
silently folds his tent and steals away back to New York. The 
Senate of the United States is in as dense ignorance about our 
foreign relations as the Common Council of Keokuk. 

It is not right, Mr. President. Talk about taking common 
counsel! Talk about demanding legislative powers to coordi- 
nate the departments of this Government! The trouble is the 
President will not coordinate with anybody but himself. That 
is the trouble. The trouble is not with Congress. My God, we 
have gone miles further than any Congress ever dreamed of 
going to furnish equipment for this administration, to wage this 
war which we declared a year ago, and which the President 
has never spoken of since without holding out in his left hand 
a bid for some kind of a peace. 

What we want are 13-inch guns and men and a realization 
that this country is in this war to fight and not to conduct a 
Bolshewki Chautauqua circuit tea party, to drivel and snivel 
about humanity. You are up against Von Hindenburg. There 
is but one thing to talk to that man and that is power, and we 
have dawdled and talked for a year, mismanaging our air fleet, 
mismanaging our shipbuilding, mismanaging our machine guns, 
delaying and hoping that poor France and England would win 
this war for us while we elevated ourselves to the position of 
prince of peace and general agent of humanity. It is time we 
got down to a realization of this thing, Mr. President. 

Now, I want to declare war against Bulgaria and Turkey. I 
have introduced this resolution asking the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations to give early consideration to the resolu- 
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tion that the Senator from Utah introduced. I do not think it 
is disrespectful to ask that, and I have asked for a report. 1 
want them to report one way or another and not pigeonhole it. 
If we ought not to declare war against Turkey and Bulgurin 

let us say that we decline to declare war against them. If we 
ought to declare war against the powers that are fighting us 
and our allies, let us declare war against them. Let us come 
out in the open and be frank and manly about this thing, and 
courageous—not sneak around under a lot of camouflage and 
enshroud ourselves in mystery and secrecy. 

I ask for a vote on the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I think this is an ill time to 
pass the resolution. The Senator from Connecticut is a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. He can bring it up in the 
committee at any time it has a meeting. Any request on his 
part to have a meeting, I am sure, will be heeded. He can bring 
it up at any time and present the facts. In introducing the reso- 
lution when the relations with Bulgaria and Turkey are now 
very strained, difficulties might arise between those countries 
at any time, and to go into this matter hurriedly without con- 
sideration and force a report upon it is ill advised. The Sena- 
tor can let the resolution go over without prejudice and bring 
it up at any other time. I do not know that he has ever made 
any motion in the Foreign Relations Committee to take it up for 
consideration. I can net recall that he has ever done so. He 
is 2 member of the committee and at any time when there is a 
meeting he can bring it up for consideration and disposition. 
I see no occasion for the Senate to instruct the Foreign Relations 
Committee at this time. I hope the Senator will follow his 
original judgment and let the matter go over. 

The Senator talks about waging this war. The Senate ad- 
journed yesterday until 11 o'clock to-day, instead of taking a 
recess, to consider a war measure. Here an hour and fifteen 
minutes have been consumed wher the Army, the Navy, and the 
President, and everybody who has investigated says you can not 
wage this war without munitions, and you can not get munitions 
unless you get workmen, and you can not get workmen unless you 
get places to house them. I have here and have had for the last 
two weeks nearly a confidential report showing the condition at 
munition plants, navy yards, in the construction of naval ves- 
sels, saying that it is utterly impossible to conduct them unless 
housing is furnished. Yet for two weeks I have not been able 
to get consideration and passage of the bill. I can not get it 
passed to-day if we pass beyond the hour of 1 o’clock, I hope the 
Senator will let his resolution go over and give me an oppor- 
tunity to take up the housing bill. The Senate adjourned yes- 
terday and met at 11 o'clock to-day in order to dispose of it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator had stopped talking, the 
resolution would have been out of the way by this time. I am 
not opposing his housing bill or any other war measure. I vote 
for all of them. 

Mr. SWANSON. They can not be disposed of until an oppor- 
tunity is given to vote on them. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Of course not, and this resolution can 
not be disposed of until an opportunity is given to vote on it. If 
the Senator will take his seat and let us vote on the resolution, 
whether the vote is yes or no—I do not care which way—vote it 
up or vote it down. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understood the Senator first said he would 
not press it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did. 

Mr. SWANSON. Secondly he said he would, and all I ask 
the Senator to do in an important matter like this is not to force 
this discussion at this time, when the Senate really assigned the 
time to the consideration of a war measure to wage the present 
war. You can not get ammunition; you can not build de- 
stroyers; you can not construct the things necessary for the war 
without workmen. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator is again defeating the con- 
sideration of his own measure by his oratory. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator has talked, I do not know how 
long. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Not over 10 minutes. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator does not know how to reckon 
time when he is talking. The clock runs slowly when the Sena- 
tor talks. All I ask, as this is an important question, is that 
we should not force the committee to report on it unless it 
thought it was wise. The Senator is a member of the com- 
mittee. Let it go over without prejudice. ` 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. The resolution does not force the co 


mittee. It is a respectful request. The language is “that the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations is hereby requested to 
give early consideration“ 


Mr. SWANSON. Has the Senator ever made a motion in the 
committee for the consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It was taken up once and laid aside, 

Mr. SWANSON. When? I do not remember. I was not 
present. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator was not there, I was there, 
and I can refresh his recollection. 

Mr. SWANSON, I insist that the matter should come up in 
the committee. The Senator is a member of the committee, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I insist upon it here and now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution, 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I should like, being 
detained from the Senate, to know what the resolution of the 
Senator is. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. 
ator, 


Resolecd, That the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations is re- 
quested to give said resolution— 


The King resolution, declaring war on Turkey and Bulgaria— 
its early consideration and report thereon to the Senate. 


It seems to be a comparatively harmless resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I should like to ask the Senator, 
repeating somewhat what the Senator from Virginia [Mr. SWAN- 
son} said. a question, I likewise am a member of the commit- 
tee which depends very largely or much upon what it does to 
the good judgment and clear sense of the Senator himself who 
introduced the resolution. It seems to me that it is more or 
less an jusinuntion that the committee is not inclined 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I withdraw any insinuating purpose in 
it, if the Senator finds that between the lines. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Still the question remains, Why does 
the Senator press it?—I ask in all respect. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do it in order to bring the matter to 
the attention of the Foreign Relations Committee. I think if 
they felt that the sense of the Senate is that war ought to be 
declared it might hasten their action a bit. I do not want to 
offend the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
least. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. The Senator thought there was some in- 
sinuation against the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Aguinst the committee itself. of 
which the Senator is a member. I would protect the Senator 
from an insinuation against himself in bringing it before the 
Senate and giving it publicity here rather than before the 
committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I want both. I think the sentiment of 
this country demands war against Turkey and Bulgaria, but I 
do not think it is hostile or insinuating or a reflection upon the 
committee who have not taken action upon the resolution. We 
have now been at war three weeks since it was Introduced and 
to request it to be kind enough to give it very early considera- 
tion and report one way or the other 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator knows that on notice 
to the chairman of the committee 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. I do not know who the chairman is. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. There is the trouble. The matter 
could be brought before the committee. If the committee goes 
against the wishes of the Senate, it is subject to the rebuke of 
the Senate on a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, It is not a rebuke. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Whether it is a rebuke or not, leav- 
ing that question out, it seems to me in the regular order of 
things in a matter of this importance when we do not know 
how much Americans are exposed in Turkey without knowing 
what would be the result of this action on the purt of the Senute 
it should be left with the committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not think it could be considered to 
be hasty after a year of war. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. There has not been a year of war 
between us and Turkey. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; but the Turks have been waging 
war against our allies and we have not been waging war against 
Turkey at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not suppose they have een 
waging war against our people in Turkey, and I understana 
there are a great number of Americans there. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. They have been at war with the British 
Army all through the Orient the best they could. Let the reso- 
lution be voted upon. The Senator can vote against the reso- 
lution, : 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not wish to be put in that atti- 
tude. There is where the Senator, it seems to ine, is taking an 
unintentional advantage. 


I will read the resolution to the Sen- 


You are not offending me in the 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not want to take any advantage 
of the Senntor. All the Senator has to do is to vote against 
the resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I understand I can vote against it. 
and all the Senator has to do is to introduce it and ask for a 
vote, no matter what is suid, no matter how far it was from 
ordinary proceedings on this floor = 

Mr. BRANDEGHRE. I ask for a vote on it. I do net know 
whether I shall get one or not. I admit the Senator's right to 
vote ugainst it, nml I think the Senator must concede my right 
to vote in favor of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizonu. But I do not think the Senator has 
a right, being 2 member of the committee, to force a vote upon 
me or upon anybody else. A great denl more may be entering 
into the question than the resolution itself conveys, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know something about the question, 
though 1 did not get my information from the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, Unfortunately, the Senntor did not 
bring it before the proper committee. ~ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I shall bring it before the committee 
even if this resolution does not pass. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I presume it is the purpose 
of the Senator from Connecticut to press the resoiution to a 
vote. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like to have n vote on it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Th. Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Henderson Nugent Sterling 
Baird Botis Overman Sutherland 
Bankhead Johnson, Cal Owen Swanson 
rab on-s, ». Mex, T'age Thomas 
Brandezee Jones, Wash. Phelan Thompson 
Caider Ke'loge Pittman Tillman 
Chambertain King Poindexter ‘Towns nd 
Culberson Kirby Pomerene Trammell 
Cummins Knox Naulsbury Varda mar 
Dillingham Ma Ne Ae — j ora 
n «Lean eppar ats 
Fall MeNary Sherman. Watson 
France Martin Shields Wilama 
Frelinghuysen Neison Smith. Ariz, Wolcott 
Gallinger ew Smith Ga. 
Harding Norris Smoot 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-two Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quoram present, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask fer the reading of 
the resolution upon which we are about tu vote? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution, 

The Secretary read (S. ftes. 229) as follows: 


Whereas 8. J. Res. 145, to declare a state of war between the United 
States ot America and the Governments of Buigaria and of Turkey. 
was referred te the Committee on Foreign Relaticns on April 2, 
1918: Now, therefore, be .t 
Resolved That the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations is re- 

geet to give said resoutien its early consideration and report 
ereon to the Senate. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. I am ready to vote to report out nis 
joint resolution at any time, and to report it for favorable 
action by this body. I have, however, some hesitancy in voting 
for the pending resolution, due to the fact that the joint reso- 
lution to which it reters has never been called un ir che com- 
mittee to my knowledge, But in voting against this resolution 
I do not wish it to be understood that I am opposed to a speedy. 
report upon the joint resolution and in favor of it being passed 
by this body. 

Mr. SWANSON and Mr. THOMAS called for the yens and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia Mr. President, I shall vote against 
this resolution, because f am not sure that the time hae come 
when we ought to decide upon the question of war upon Bul- 
garin and Turkey. If the Committee on Foreign elations 
Were ready to report and should report, and this were the time 
to puss upon the question, i should prefer that they should 
judge even that problem before action is had. It may be that 
T shall be ready when the committee reports to vote for war 
with Bulgaria and Turkey; but now I do not know, und 1 pre- 
fer to leave the matter with the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions to bring it to us in the ordinary way. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator trem Arizona 
will state it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona: I have my doubts as to whether 
or not a motion would be in order to refer this resolution of 


instruction to the committee; but if it is in order I move to 
refer the resolution to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Mr. BRANDEGER. I rise to a point of ortet. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
necticut will state ft. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I make the point of order that the yeas 
and nays having already been ordered upon the resolution, it 
is too late to make a motion or to do anything other than to 
call the roll. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr, President—— 

Mr. SWANSON. Once. when I was presiding, I ruled on 
that question, and the Senator from Connecticut spoke very 
eloquently against the ruling, and the Senate overruled it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin. We succeeded in overruling the de- 
cision of the Chair, and I am sure we were right. If the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut will merely reflect u moment, he will re- 
member that he and I both joined vigorously in the attack upon 
the ruling by the Chair. The Vice President was in the chair, 
and we overruled him on it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have reflected vigorously, but I do not 
remember the incident. + 

Mr. SMITH of Geprgia. I can cite the incident. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona Withdraw his motion? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I withdraw the motion, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The'question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, T desire t say, it seems to 
me, that if there was ever a time in the history of this Govern- 
ment when we ought to be united upon all matters, when there 
should be absolutely no division, it is now. There may be the 
most potent reusuns why the committee has not reported the 
joint resolution relative to n declaration of war between the 
United States and the Governments of Bulgaria and Turkey, 
The President indicated in his address that, in his Judgment. the 
time was not ripe fur such a declaration of war. He has in- 
formation which we do not possess, and we might commit a 
most egregious blunder by precipitating even a discussion of 
the subject at this time, Let us trust our Commander in Chief. 
It seems to me thut we ought not to pass the pending Senate 
resolution until at leust it has been called up by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the matter thoroughly considered by 
them. For that reason 1 shall vote against the resolution of 
the Senntor from Connecticut. ` 

Mr. KNOX and Mr. BRANDEGEE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania first addressed the Chair, and is therefore recognized. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, it has become very obvious—and 
T think we all knew it even before it was drawn to our at- 
tention this merning—that the reason the United States has not 
declared that a state of war exists between the United States 
and Turkey and the United States and Bulgaria is because the 
Prexident of the United States, when he addressed the Congress 
last, December in relation to a declaration that a condition of 
war existed with Austria, pointed out that, while it was logical 
that the same declaration should be made in respect to Turkey 
and Bulgaria, there were reasons why it was not expedient at 
that time to make the declaration. There is not any question 
about the action of the Committee on Foreign Relations having 
been suspended by reason of that fact, supplemented by addi- 
tional information from the Department of State supporting 
more in detail that which the President had already indicated 
to both branches of Congress. 

Now, it seems-to me that a substitute can be offered to this 
resolution which will go directly to the point. If this resolution 
is passed. then the question will come before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, which will take it up with the Department 
of Stute. and that department will take it up with the President. 
Filtered through those various channels, the matter will come 
back to the Sennte. Then the Senate will have to act upon the 
information thus received. I am going to ask the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Branpecee] if he will not accept this as 
a substitute for his resolution: 

Reselred, That the President is hereby requested, If not incompatible 
with the public interest, to inform the Senate If there now exists any 
reason why the United States should not declare that a state of war 
exists between the United Statcs and Turkey and the United. States 
and Bulgaria 

The President has already told us several months ago that at 
that time there were such reasons, but a declaration at that 
time was not expedient. It may be that it is expedient at this 
time: and, if so, and if the statement of the reasons is not in- 
compatible with the public interest, the President will say so. 
If such statement should be incompatible with the public in- 
terest—and I cau well imagine how such a thing could be—the 


from Con- 
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President will state that there are reasons why it is not wise 
for him to make such disclosure. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will permit me, the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to which the joint resolution has been referred, can see the 
President and secure all the information desired. The Presi- 
dent can communicate more freely to them than he can in a 
public communication to Congress. I have never known the 
State Department or the President to refuse, upon proper in- 
quiry from any member of the committee, a frank and full 
reply. It seems to me that, even before the pending resolution 
is passed, the proper thing would be for the Committee on 
Foreign Relations to confer with the Secretary of State or with 
the President, and ascertain the situation. I do not think the 
Senator will say that the President or the Secretary of State 
has ever failed to talk to him in the fullest, freest, and most 
complete way concerning any foreign affairs in regard to which 

“he desired information. It seems to me if the Committee on 
Foreign Relations are desirous of considering the question, the 
Secretary of State will be very glad to appear, confer with 
them, and give to them such reasons and such information as 
he has fully and completely. It appears to me that the wise 
course to pursue is for the committee to handle this matter. 
The Senator from Connecticut says he brought the matter up 
once in committee. I can not recall any such occasion. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I did not say I had brought it up; I said 
that the committee took it up. 

Mr. SWANSON, I do not think the committee deserves that 
any reflection should be made upon it because no member of the 
committee has endeavored to bring this matter up, so far as I 
know—and I am a member of the committee and have been 
present at its meetings. In my opinion, to reflect on that com- 
mittee as being derelict in the discharge of its duty and being 
recreant to the trust reposed in it is not proper treatment of 
the committee of which the Senator from Connecticut himself is 
a member. : 

If the Senator. wants to bring the matter up, I have no doubt 
the chairman of the committee will call a meeting for that 
purpose, when the matter can be discussed and considered and 
full information obtained. I think that is the purpose for 
which the committee was created. I do not see wherein the 
committee has been derelict in its duty nor why it should be 
called upon to abdicate its functions. It the Senator from 
Connecticut consents to the substitution for the resolution pro- 
posed by the Senator from Pennsylvania, I would not consent, 
and as the yeas and nays have been ordered I do not think 
3 Senator from Connecticut can have control of the reso- 
ution. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, the substitute I have offered for 
the resolution does not proceed upon the hypothesis that there 
has been any difficulty in getting from the State Department 
any information it had that it was willing to disclose, and it 
is usually willing to disclose information when it is not incom- 
patible with the public interest that it be made public. The 
substitute resolution which I offer does not reflect at all upon 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. If the Senator from 
Virginia imagines that the Senator from Connecticut had 
offered a resolution that might be so construed, my proposed 
substitute was intended to obviate that. It is entirely proper 
practice; it has been done over and over again to supply the 
basis upon which the Senate desires to act to request from the 
President in this polite and respectful manner information in 
order that the Senate may act intelligently. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me—— 
Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, if the Senator from Virginia will 

excuse me just for one moment, I feel the weight constantly, 

and I am quite sure every Senator here feels the weight press- 
ing upon him in a manner that is almost discouraging at times, 
that we do not know enough about the things upon which we 
are expected to act. The country, I can imagine, wonders, as 
the Senator from Connecticut said this morning, that with Bul- 
garian troops at or upon the line fighting with the Americans 
and the British and the French, why should we entertain here 
n minister from Bulgaria. Why should he have access to the 
Department of State and to the ear of the President? Why 
should he be received in the homes of American citizens to pick 
up the information that may be dropped at dinner tables and on 
other social occasions which may be of great value to his coun- 
try's allies? Does anyone here imagine for one second that, 
with Bulgaria standing in the relation she does to the Kaiscr 
to-day, such information is not going and going constantly? 

Why should we entertain a minister under such circumstances? 
The people have a right to demand to know why we are 

doing it. If the reasons are overwhelming, we will continue 


to do it; but if good reasons do not exist we should cease doing 
it, and that same state of war which we have declared to 
exist between Germany and the United States and Austria and 
the United States should be declared to exist between Bulgaria 
and Turkey and the United States, because in making such a 
declaration we would only be declaring the fact. 

As I said a moment ago, I was satisfied at the time the Presi- 
dent requested that the matter should be passed over that it 
was wise and expedient to take his judgment and pass over it. 
I would be satisfied if he were to come back to-morrow and 
say in response to this resolution that there are reasons, and 
grave reasons, why a state of war should not be declared to 
exist to take his judgment for it, but I say the time has come 
when to release ourselves from the responsibility which we have 
no right to bear any longer, we should have this information 
and have it direct, and in passing this resolution we should make 
no reflection whatever upon the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. BRANDEGEB 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I have not yet yielded the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr, KNOX, Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not need to disclaim again, I think, 
any intention of reflecting upon the committee of which I have 
the honor to be a member—the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. The last thought in my mind was to reflect upon it when 
I made a courteous request that it should give early considera- 
tion to the measure. 

Mr. President, I think the substitute proposed by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] is preferable to my own reso- 
lution. I introduced the resolution as expressing the best that 
I could think of to bring this matter to public attention. The 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] berates me for having 
brought this matter here publicly, as he says. Why, my God, 
Mr. President, this is an era of open diplomacy—no more secret 
diplomacy, nothing is to be done in a dark corner. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is the era of pitiless publicity. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; pitiless publicity; democracy is 
the world issue now; and so I have not hesitated on the floor 
of the United States Senate to ask the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to please consider a resolution without thinking that 
I was insulting its members, myself among the number. So 
much for that. 

I accept the substitute, if I may do so, prepared by the Senator 
from Pennsylyania, for I think it is wise to go to the fountain- 
head, and the sole fountainhead, of information on foreign re- 
lations, and to ask the President of the United States whether 
any reason now exists why we should not declare war upon the 
enemies of our friends. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion to the 
Senator? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. ‘The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox] has the floor. He yielded to me. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has not the floor, for he has taken his seat. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If I can yield, I yield to the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that Sena- 
tors can not farm out the floor without reference to the Chair. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not think so, either, Mr. President. 
I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has recognized 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], thinking that he de- 
sired the floor at the conclusion of the remarks of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. If the Senator from Ohio now 
desires recognition, the Chair will renew that recognition and 
then will recognize other Senators. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, I have been a good deal 
troubled in my own mind as to just what the attitude of this 
country should be with respect to Bulgaria and Turkey, particu- 
larly with respect to Bulgaria. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
a moment ago referred to the address of the President. I have 
that address before me, and this is what the President said: 


The same logic would lead also to a declaration of war against Turkey 
and Bulgaria. They also are the tools of Germany, but they are mere 
tools and do not yet stand in the direct path of our necessary action. 
We shail wherever the necessities of this war carry us, but it seems 
to me that we should fe only where immediate and practical considera- 
tions lead us and not heed any others. 

I do not think there was any real occasion for the presentation 
of the resolution offered by the Senator from Connecticut. I 
feel quite sure that if that matter had been brought up in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations it would have received full 
and considerate attention; but the Senator from Connecticut 
saw fit to present that resolution, and he was fully within his 
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rights when he did present it. I do not regard it as a reflection 
upon the committee. I do not regard it as n reflection upon any 
committee to have any Senator at uny time present a request 
to the Senate with respect to matters which may be occupying 
the attention of the committee; but now the Senator from 
Pennsylvania offers a substitute. which, in substance, provides 
that the President.shall be requested to. if not incompatible 
with the public interest. inform Congress whether there is or 
not any reason now why the Congress of the United States 
should not act upon this subject. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. POMERENE. For a question. 

Mr. FALL. I want to ask the Senator if he thinks that the 
Senate of the United States would be disrespectful, acting 
purely and particularly within its own constitutional sphere in 
the matter of a declaration of war, if it requested the informa- 
tion directly from the President and secured it from any other 
source, possibly, and acted independently of the Executive in 
the declaration of war, if it saw fit to make it? 

Mr. POMERENE. I think perhaps the Senator's question has 
anticipated what I am going to say upon the subject. The 
President has-already declared that in his opinion the time had 
not arrived when the Congress of the United States should act 
upon this subject. That was on December 4, 1917. Now, after a 
lapse of four months, the Senator from Pennsylvania presents 
the same question before the Senate, asking for information. 
It is not as if a new subject had been broached. The last public 
utterance by the President upon this question was on December 
4, 1917, and-at that time it was his view that no action should 
be taken. I see no impropriety, If the Senate sees proper, in ask- 
ane the President now whether the situation has changed. 

Ir. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for 2 question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. POMERENE, I do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator recognize that if the 
situstion had changed so that the President thought that a 
declaration of war should be made, he would present the matter, 
just as he presented the matter as to a declaration of war 
against Austria? 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, Mr. President, of course that informa- 
tion can come from the President on is own initiative; but the 
fact that it may come on his own initiative is no reason why the 
Senate and the Congress may not be a little curious upon the 
subject. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That may be; but does not the Senator 
recognize that the complications of the situation are utterly un- 
known to us and are known to him? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, If that be so, then the Presi- 
dent can so advise us, 

I simply rose to say that in my judgment the Senate could 
with perfect propriety adopt the resolution offered by the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, in response to the Senator 
from Ohio I will state that the Senate has appointed an agency 
to examine as far as it can in confidence matters that can not 
be discussed in public, like the executive sessions of the Senate, 
to report upon delicate and intricate foreign matters. The For- 
eign Relations Committee has full power to consider the wisdom 
of declaring war against Bulgaria and Turkey. Up to this time 
no effort has been made in the committee to reach a conclusion 
on that question, the committee being controlled by the recom- 
mendation of the President at the time war was declared on 
Austria. I am not discussing the impropriety of the Senate con- 
trolling any of its agencies, I am discussing the wisdom of 
doing so. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield. to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, I should like to ask the Senator from Vir- 
ginia if the reason why the committee have made no effort to 
inform itself upon this question is because the members of the 
committee have some information which satisfies them indi- 
vidually which results in nonaction of the committee, or is it 
just because the committee have not paid any attention to it? 

Mr. SWANSON. If I recall. when the question was before the 
committee as to whether Turkey and Bulgaria should be in- 
cluded we had communications from the Secretary of State, 
and I recall that I had a confidential letter, and other Members 
were informed and reasons were given why it was thought at 
that time that it would not be wise to declare war against 
Turkey and include Bulgaria. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator will recall, also, that the late 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, who since then 
has, unfortunately, died, read to the committee confidentially a 
communication from the Secretary of State. 

Mr. SWANSON. I may as well state that one of the com- 
munications was from Mr. Phillips and one was from a person 
who had been through Turkey. On the information furnished 
at that time the committee was practically unanimous, as I re- 
call—some might have objected—that it was not wise at that 
time to include a declaration of war against Turkey and Bul- 
garia. I do not recall that since then the question has been 
agitated or discussed, and I am confident that it has not. 

The position I took in regard to the matter was this: It would 
seem to me that before the Senate took action—and it is mani- 
fest that there are a number of Members of the Senate who de- 
sire action—the proper course to pursue would be for the ques- 
tion to be brought up in the Foreign Relations Committee, send 
for the Secretary of State, get all the confidential communica- 
tions which certainly will be given to the committee on this 
subject, and let the committee ascertain for itself the facts and 
reach a conclusion and report, if it is necessary, to the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I rise to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. While the Chair has ruled that this resolution is not 
to be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, I desire 
to inquire whether or not a motion to refer the resolution to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations would be in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that the 
resolution might be referred to the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then when I get an opportu- 
nity I shall make such a mofion. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
‘President and the Secretary of State can communicate the facts 
more fully. more freely, and more confidentially to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as the agents of the Senate for 
foreign affairs, than they can in a public communication to the 
Senate, giving the various reasons why we should or should not 
declare war against Turkey and Bulgaria; and ft seems to me 
the proper course to pursue in a delicate question like this is 
to give the Foreign Relations Committee an opportunity to ascer- 
tain the facts and to reach a conclusion. The Senator from Con- 
necticut has every opportunity of bringing that matter before 
the comniittee, to get all the confidential communications that 
the State Department has, the views of the administration itself, 
and the entire relations pertaining to the situation between Bul- 
garia and Turkey and tne United States. f 

As J said before, we have all seen the statement in the press 
dispatches—I do not know whether it is true or not—that the 
relations between Turkey and Bulgaria are becoming strained 
in connection with the division of territory. As I say, I do 
not know whether it is true or not. We ought to ascertain the 
facts in that situation before we precipitate this intricate ques- 
tion here for debate and discussion. 

It seems to me that the proper course to pursue—and I hope 
the Senator from Connecticut will pursue it—would be to let 
this resolution go to the committee. I feel sure the committee 
will give him and those who favor a declaration of war against 
Bulgaria and Turkey a hearing. I am frank to say that unless 
reasons are given why it should not be done that are controlling, 
as they were before, I um inclined to think that war certainly 
should be declared against Turkey. 

I hope the Senator will let the resolution go to the committee 
for its consideration. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the resolution of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania IMr. Knox] is really making a demand upon 
the President either to ask Congress for a declaration of war 
against Bulgaria aud Turkey or to state to the world that cause 
does not now exist for a declaration of war against Bulgaria 
and Turkey. It makes it necessary to make such a statement. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania can obtain the same informa- 
tion without involving the Chief Executive of this country in a 
declaration. The Committee on Foreign Relations will now 
adopt a resolution of the character the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania proposes, requesting the information on behalf of the 
committee. If it satisfies the Senator from Pennsylvania, I 
know that there are Senators here who would be satisfied with 
the declaration of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

If the Senate is not then satisfied with the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations it will be ample time to in- 
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troduce a resolution going over the head of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and compelling, as far as the Senate may 
compel—because the request is almost a demand—the com- 
munication of this information and a statement as to the atti- 
tude of the President in the matter. 

I for one, as a member of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
have never heard of this matter since it was first brought be- 
fore the committee. At that time, by unanimous consent, the 
subject was dropped. Had the Senator from Connecticut or 
the Senator from Pennsylvania at any time recently suggested 
to the committee at any of its meetings that the information 
was desired from the President by the committee or any mem- 
ber of the committee, I, for one, would have supported that re- 
quest. I am prepared to support it in committee now, but I 
can not see the necessity of involving the Chief Executive in a 
declaration of this kind at this time. I think it is totally 
improper. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nevada yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. KNOX. I simply want to inquire of the Senator if he 
has noticed the exact language of the resolution that I offered 
as a substitute? It does not involve the President in any 
declaration of any character that he has not already publicly 
and freely made. Everybody knows that a state of war does 
exist between Turkey and Bulgaria and the United States. 
The only question is, Is it expedient to declare the existence of 
that state of war? 

Senators are constantly using the expression that we de- 
clared war upon Germany at such and such a time, or that we 
should declare war upon Turkey and upon Bulgaria. We have 
never declared war on any of these countries. We have only 
declared that by their acts they have brought on a condition or 
state of war, which we thereby recogn 

The President has said that logically, when we declared the 
existence of a state of war with Austria, we should have de- 
elared that same state of war to exist with Turkey and Bul- 
garia, but that it was not expedient at that time to do so. This 
resolution only inquires whether it is expedient now to do so, or 
whether those reasons still exist. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the same condition would 
have existed just two days prior to our declaration that a state 
of war existed with Germany. We did not declare war on Ger- 
many. We declared that a state of war existed with the Im- 
perial German Government, The same condition existed with 
relation to the German Government prior to our declaration 
that exists with reference to Bulgaria now; and yet I doubt 
if the Senator from Pennsylvania, a week or a month or a day 
prior to the declaration of the existence of war with the Ger- 
man Government, would have introduced a resolution of this 
character with regard to Germany. Why? Because it was too 
serious a matter. That is the reason why he would not have 
done it with regard to Germany—because it was a matter 
peculiarly within the executive functions of this Government 
until it was properly brought before the Congress of the United 
States. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has attempted to draw a dis- 
tinction between a declaration of war and a declaration of a 
state of war. The distinction is clear to all of us, but it has 
not any effect whatever with regard to the propriety of his 
resolution—not the slightest—any more than it would have had 
with regard to the propriety of a resolution of the same charac- 
ter introduced with regard to the German Government before 
our declaration with regard to that Government. Consequently, 
his differentiation does not change the conditions at all. 

The Senator’s resolution does call for an expression on behalf 
of the Chief Executive of this country. That expression is 
equal to a declaration of war or a denial that war should be 
declared, whether you call it a declaration of war or a declara- 
tion of the existence of a state of war. Now, I ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania if there might not be conditions submitted 
to him by the Chief Executive privately that would warrant 
him in believing that it was to the interest of this Government 
that nothing at all be said about this matter? The Senator 
from Pennsylyania realizes that it is impossible to discuss these 
matters in an official way without having some effect. He de- 
sires information, and yet he has not attempted to secure that 
information. He desires information as a Member of this body, 
and yet he is a member of a committee that has had this matter 
before it for months, and not in months has he sought, through 
that official channel, to obtain this information. He has not 
any doubt at all but that if he went to the President of the 
United States he would be satisfied with regard to this matter. 
He has not any doubt—at least, he has not expressed it—that 
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if he should suggest this to the committee of which he is a mem- 
ber the committee would follow his suggestions and ask for 
the information from the President. He has not any doubt that 
that committee would receive just as much if not fuller informa- 
tion in regard to the subject upon which he desires information 
as this body would receive. If he is seeking information, why 
does he not seek it through the proper channels? If that in- 
formation does not satisfy him, then he can proceed along the 
lines along which he is now proceeding. If he thinks that that 
information can not be imparted by that committee to this 
body, then he can say so in his report, and renew the offer of 
his resolution. But the Senator from Pennsylvania and the 
Senator from Connecticut have brought this matter suddenly be- 
fore this body without the slightest intimation to the committee 
that has the matter in charge; und I say that had they 
brought it to the attention of the committee, the committee 
would have acted on their suggestions, and will now act on their 
suggestions, 

The motion that will be made to refer to the committee the 
resolution of the Senator from Pennsylvania will have no more 
force and effect than to defeat the resolution of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. It is certainly immaterial whether it be 
referred or not. If it be referred to the committee, then the 
matter will be in the same condition that it is now. That Is, it 
will be before the committee. It is immaterial whether it is 
before the committee on the original resolution or on this reso- 
lution. Nevertheless, the resolution of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania should either be referred to that committee or should 
be defeated by this body; and I pledge the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania now as a member of the committee—and the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] has already made his pledge 
that I will cooperate with him to the fullest extent to obtain 
all information for him and for that committee, and for this 
body through that committee, that he can obtain or hope- to 
obtain through his pending resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if I were upon a boat in a 
tortuous channel it would take a good deal to make me attempt 
to take things in my own hands and interfere with the pilot, 
the captain of the boat. 

Something was said by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE] about this being “the day of public diplomacy,” 
and at the suggestion of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] he said it was the day of “ pitiless publicity.” 

Everybody has a great deal of sympathy with the idea of 
public diplomacy, but nobody has ever yet been foolish enough 
during war times to make public everything which had any 
bearing upon the carrying on of the war or the conclusion of 
the war itself. 7 

Now, I do not know, frankly, any reason why this Government 
should not declare that a state of war exists between these 
United States and both Bulgaria and Turkey, but I do know 
that there may be very many reasons why they should not, and 
I do know that the yery purposes which are in the minds of the 
. of State might be defeated by making those reasons 
publie. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning hour having 
expired, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is Senate bill 3771. 


REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President to co- 
ordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, 
and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and the more 
efficient concentration of the Government. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President 

Mr. SWANSON, Will the Senator yield to me to make an 
inquiry of the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not wish to lose the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator is not going to lose the floor 
by yielding for an inquiry. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very well. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask the Senator from North Carolina if 
he will not yield to me to get up the housing bill to-day if the 
debate lags and there is not anyone who wants to speak on the 
unfinished business? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will say to the Senator, if no one wishes 
to speak and the condition arises later, so that it will be neces- 
sary to lay aside the bill temporarily, that may be done; but I 
do not wish the Senator to be misinformed. I think all the 
time will be taken up by debate on the unfinished business. 

Mr. SWANSON, I should like to ask if the Senator will not 
move an adjournment and meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock, so that 
the housing bill may be disposed of. It is a measure of most 
urgent necessity. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I appreciate that; but, as I stated yester- 
day, I promised the Senate, if they would give me unanimous 
consent, that I would continue the unfinished business before 
the Senate. The Senator knows the situation as well as I do. 
He has seen what has been accomplished by taking an adjourn- 
ment yesterday afternoon, and the same thing might happen 
to-morrow, 

Mr. SWANSON. It may be that we will hardly get a vote in 
the Senate except by unanimous consent or by mental and 
physical exhaustion, but I have been trying to reach a vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator has done all he could. It is 
not the Senator's fault. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yielded to the Senator from Virginia. I 
have no right to control the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask the Senator from North Carolina if 
he will not move an adjournment to-day until to-morrow at 11 
o'clock, and then at 1 o'clock, if the housing bill is not disposed 
of, some agreement may be reached. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I object to any arrangement about an ad- 
journment. That will come up later on. This is not the time 
to arrange an adjournment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the suggestion of the Senator from 
New Hampshire is a wise one. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois 
has the floor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I address myself to the 
pending bill relating to the consolidation of the executive depart- 
mente, assuming that that in a parliamentary way is before the 
Senate. Am I correct in the assumption that the bill providing 
for a consolidation of executive departments is now before the 
Senate? 

Mr, OVERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The so-called housing bill has at various 
intervals taken some of the time of the Senate, the former bill 
being laid aside for that purpose. 

Mr. President, if the departments or bureaus or commissions 
which are sought to be consolidated, or whose functions are to 
be transferred, were written in the pending bill I could readily 
strain whatever belief I might have in favor of vesting the power 
in the Executive for that purpose. The bill, however, as writ- 
ten is one of a general, blanket authority. It is of such a univer- 
sal character and carries such vast undeveloped powers, which 
ordinarily belong to Congress, as to arouse some question of the 
wisdom of the transfer of those powers to the Executive. Ordi- 
narily the creation of a new department and the abolition of one 
already created is the exercise of a legislative authority. All of 
these departments haye been created by acts of Congress; many 
bureaus, commissions, and boards have been created by various 
acts of Congress. It is now sought by one general delegation of 
that creative power to the Executive to vest in him the right to 
transfer the powers of these departments or to delegate the 
exercise of the functions of such departments from one to the 
other, or to combine many, or even all, in one. 

It is true there is no specific power contained in the bill vest- 
ing in the President the power to create a new department or a 
new commission, but the transfer of the functions of a depart- 
ment, bureau, or commission in substance is a destruction of 
the department, bureau, or commission whose functions are so 
transferred. A great many bureaus have been destroyed by 
merely transferring the powers of those bureaus to others. It 
makes no difference whether the bureau continue or not, or 
whether the commission or board shall remain in existence, if 
all of its powers are transferred to some other board or com- 
mission or bureau, though the commission may continue to exist 
as a mere automaton, it has nothing to do; it has no govern- 
mental functions of any kind, because they are transferred to 
some other governmental agency. Thereby the former ceases 
to be of any practical value in the administration of public 
affairs. So, whatever may be the language of the bill, the neces- 
sary substance of it is to destroy the bureau whose function is 
taken away and vested in some other bureau or board. 

In the rough there are nearly 200 bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and departments affected by the potential action of the 
Executive under the powers sought to be conferred by this bill. 
If the Congressional Directory alone should be taken as the 
guide, nearly 200 bureaus are found there that would be affected, 
and some of them would be entirely destroyed. The necessary 
effect of that, then, would be to give to the President the power 
to take from any one of these departments or bureaus its func- 
tions and destructively to transfer them to another one, 
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This is justified, or sought to be justified, by the necessities of 
the war, the conditions which prevail making it desirable. Mr, 
President, this is not the method of reforming existing condi- 
tions that is a practical one, as it seems to me. We are not now 
suffering from a lack of power in the Executive or in the depart- 
ments, but from the lack of the proper exercise of executive 
powers that already exist. The President now has power to do 
many of these things that are not done and the power to do 
some of the specific things which are provided for in the bill. 
It is not a delegation of further power, Mr. President, to the 
Executive which is needed, but it is the choice of men for the 
execution of powers already vested. 

In deciding whether such a blanket delegation of authority 
ought to be vested in the President, I first find myself inevitably 
driven to the examination of the exercise of powers already 
vested. They have, of course, been exercised by the choice of 
men for the execution of governmental powers. ‘These men, 
when selected, very largely determine the effectiveness or the 
lack of effectiveness of the power or the law which they ad- 
minister or put into execution. 

What are some of these bureaus, boards, departments, and 
commissions that are affected? I have made, Mr. President, a 
rough draft of some of them that would be covered under the 
express terms of this bill. The national banks have been in 
existence since the Civil War; they have been built up upon the 
business of communities by administration, under the Comp- 
troller of the Currency as a subordinate of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, until they are a well-defined and necessary instru- 
ment of our fiscal system and are closely interwoven with all 
the business of the country. Because of a waste of financial 
power and sometimes its abuse; sometimes, before legislation 
regulated them, because of a lack of organization of the re- 
serves placed in the correspondent banks of all the national 
banks, as well as private and State banks, some question arose 
as to the regulation and disposition of the reserves of the 
various banks of the country. It was followed by a very long 
investigation. The Monetary Commission prepared a volumi- 
nous report, which recommended in substance a central reserve 
bank. That recommendation did not meet with much favor; 
it was not adopted by Congress following the report of the 
commission, and it found no favor in the financial legislation or 
the banking legislation when the Federal reserve bill was 
pending. The Federal reserve act, however, without going into 
an analysis of it, accomplished in substance all of the recom- 
mendations of the Aldrich commission by dividing the authority 
and scattering it over the United States nominally, but really 
keeping all of the authority in the hands of the Secretary of 
the Treasury; in fact, the Federal reserve act is in itself an 
execution of and a tribute to the report of the Monetary Com- 
mission. That act only harvested the net results of that inves- 
tigation; therefore, the national bank act, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the Comptroller of the Currency, who has juris- 
diction over them as a regulatory officer, are directly connected 
with each other. 

The Rural Credits Board, designed to make easier the bor- 
rowing of money by farmers, is connected directly with the 
monetary and banking affairs of the country. At this session 
there has been passed a War Finance Corporation act that is 
also vitally connected with the finances of the country. It pro- 
vides for an organization with a capital stock of a half billion 
dollars, to be advanced as credits or used for various purposes. 
Then, in addition to that, a very large potential credit can be 
created and extended to various business enterprises by the 
same organization. This has in turn a very powerful influence 
over all the public utilities of the country—gas, electric light, 
street railway, subways, elevated roads, all of the telephone 
systems of the country, such water systems as remain in private 
ownership, drainage districts, irrigation districts, and anything 
comprised in the general term “ public utility.” 

It is provided that as their obligations fall due and -their 
credits mature the War Finance Corporation may extend help 
under the conditions named in the bill, thus creating a sort of 
voluntary conservator of our financial resources in the Finance 
Corporation. It has recommending powers and powers cither 
of approval or disapproval as to whether a public utility shall 
be allowed to issue securities. Generally their approval or the 
lack of it would very largely affect the ability of the concern to 
market its bonds. If the War Finance Corporation, or its com- 
mittee from the Federal Reserve Board, which amounts to the 
same thing under the interlocking provisions of the two acts, 
withhold their approval, it would very materially affect the 
marketing of the bonds. 

Here, therefore, are five organizations that are directly con- 
nected with each other; one, the oldest, the National Banking 
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System; next, the Federal Reserve Board; the Rural Credits 
System; then the War-Finance Corporation; and last, all the 
public utilities of the country. All these powers, under the pro- 
visions of this bill, could be vested in a single authority; they 
might all be placed in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Federal Reserve Board now has a very intimate con- 
nection with the Treasury Department, as have the national 
banks. If the Rural Credits System, with its possibilities for in- 
definite expansion, should be added to the same consolidation, 
it would make of itself; when connected with the public utilities 
of the country, the greatest single authority over financial busi- 
ness and credit that the country ever saw. I doubt whether any 
country in the world would have in a single department the 
vast powers that would be wielded by the Treasury Department 
if that should be the department chosen for the consolidation of 
those powers under the authority of this bill. 

A part of the transportation system of the country, Mr. 
President, is the Panama Canal. That is now controlled by a 
separate commission. The Isthmian Canal Commission has 
since a very early time in the construction of the canal had full 
charge of its affairs, Still the Panama Canal is a part, and a 
vital part, of the transportation system of the country. A 
grent deal of what has heretofore been transcontinental rail- 
way traffic will go through the Panama Canal, as a matter of 
course. Therefore it becomes intimatcly connected with our 
railway system. The railway system of the country already 
has been placed in the hands of the Director General of Rail- 
ways—250,000 miles of railways, with all their capitalization 
and equipment. The enormous powers and the influence that 
go with such powers as those are now vested in the hands of a 
single person for war purposes, and are to continue in those 
hands for 21 months after the war has ended, One would ordi- 
narily think that the Director General of Railways was pos- 
sessed of sufficient power and responsibility now to make his 
a fairly busy man’s occupation, However, this is only a part, for 
all of the functions of the Isthmian Canal Commission could under 
this bill be carried to the Director General of the Railways. 

It is said that that would not be done. I do not know, nor 
does anybody else know, whether it would be done or not. It 
is enough to say that under the general blanket provisions of 
this bill it could be done. The Isthmian Canal Commission 
could then have their offices consolidated with, and their func- 
tions vested In, the Director General of Railways. That would 
be lawful under this bill, however unwise or however finally 
one great department might become overloaded. 

With the affairs of the Panama Canal transferred to the 
Director General of Railways, the Director General of Railways 
would then control the iand and water transportation systems 
of the country, because, since the creation of the Shipping 
Board, all of the inland water transportation, as well as the 
coastwise trade and the over-seas transportation, are in one 
head. Then, if the Isthmian Canal Commission should be 
transferred it would be just as logical, in the interest of con- 
solidated authority, to transfer the functions of the Shipping 
Board and unite them, because they are all a part of the war 


program, and all of the inland transportation, both by land 


and water, reaching any of our port cities would be a part of 
the transportation of supplies from our markets to our armies 
across the sea: 

I think, Mr. President, the Secretary of the Treasury, having 
control of the national banks, having a supervisory authority 
over the Federal Reserve Board and direct control by statute 
of the rural-credits system, having very large powers and re- 
sponsibilities under the War Finance Corporation act, and 
having his hand thereby upon every public utility in the United 
States, to transfer to him, In addition to that, the power, as 
could be done under this bill by the President, to control all 
of the other methods of transportation, both on Jand and sea, 
constitutes that degree of danger that stamps this bill in its 
present blanket form as unwise, as a positive menace to the 
orderly administration of affairs, even in war times, No man 
is equal to the task. It is the history of departments that 
grasping for power is the rule. The opportunity is given for 
the President to concentrate in a single department of his 
choice every other one, and delegate it to various personal 
representatives independent of statutes. It governs by the 
will of one man, not by the settled rule of law. It drifts to the 
uncharted region where monarchs are sometimes found. 

Here are some other very important functions: The industrial 
enterprises of the country I presume a part of the credit of the 
United States, exercised through various contract bodies, all of 
them finally coming to the Secretary of the Treasury, some 
of them not having enough money to carry out contracts of the 
size they have taken from the Government would be affected. 
Some of them necessarily would be in the same catalogue with 
public utilities, Therefore, if the industrial enterprises of the 


country are taken over by the Government, like shipyards, steel 
plants, tron-ore smelting enterprises, then packing houses, estab- 
lishments manufacturing all of the articles that directly or indi- 
rectly are consected with war, including agricultural imple- 
ments and all the vehicular implements required in war, would 
become a part necessarily of the industrial system and be justi- 
fied in the transfer of the different functions to another head or 
to the same head. Investment companies, bond houses, become 
directly dependent upon the powers that are embodied in this 
bill. They can do no business unless the bond issues in which 
they deal have received the approval of the committee of the 
Federal Reserve Board, which in turn relates back to the head 
of the department, the Secretary of the Treasury. Therefore 
the industrials, the railways, the Isthmian Canal, the War 
Finance Corporation, the investment companies, the public- 
utilities company, the Rural Credits Board, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the national banks, all of them could be—because 
they are connected with each other directly—transferred to the 
same authority. The functions could be transferred, and the 
men who execute the different administrative powers could be 
transferred with the functions. It would leave a vacancy; it 
would leave. maybe, the inert, lifeless shell of the commission 
remaining, but without power, without duties to perform, with- 
out appropriations, without any functions; and necessarily, 
remaining in that state of suspended animation, the bureau or 
department is destroyed. So the bill of itself transfers all of 
the powers, and it had as well contain positive power to destroy 
the bureau or the department itself. 

The War Department and the Labor Department cowd be 
united for that matter under this bill. It is true that it would 
be an unreasonable sort of a union, but possibly not more un- 
reasonable than some things that have already happened. 

What is this to be done for? Under the name of efliciency! 
It will help in the preparation for the war! Why, the powers 
exist now. The junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], 
in about five minutes, from the plenitude of his experience in 
the executive departments, showed what a President can do— 
call together the members of the Cabinet, the heads of bureaus 
or boards or commissions, find what object is to be accomplished, 
show how their departments or bureaus are related to each other, 
and ask them to join in the execution of the common purpose 
to reach the goal. That is all that is needed: and out of the expe- 
rience of the junior Senator from Pennsylvania, in a few well- 
chosen words here, he showed, in a most illuminating flash on 
the Senate, how it could be effectively done in the absence of 
legislation. 

The main thing is to get the practical result, after all; not 
merely to legislate in an academic way. If the President would 
take the men he already has, call them Into his presence. and tell 
them what he wishes accomplished he could do it all by a mere 
request to them to unite their efforts, if they are practical men. 

I suspect, Mr. President, that is not the trouble. He has about 
him what by this time must have forced its way into his under- 
standing, as it has into the understanding of many in the Senate 
Chamber—men to whom he has delegated power, whom he has 
appointed, some of them to high public place, whether wisely or 
unwisely we need not stop to inquire now, who are not per- 
forming effectively; but in the stress of war it would be ex- 
tremely embarrassing to call on them to resign. To err is 
human, but the noblest human quality is to correct one's own 
errors, rather than charge them to Congress. For my part, 
I decline to become an agency to request the unwise appointees 
the President has made to resign. Let him exercise his un- 
doubted executive authority, and ask them to resign. 

The President has a good Scotch jaw on him that is inherited 
from some kindly ancestor. He has determination. He has un- 
derstanding. Let him not pass up to Congress what he ought 
to do himself, and what he has undoubted power to do now. 
Under the guise of efficiency I think there are more crimes com- 
mitted than any other masquerade I know of in this country. 

At a meeting of a society of engineers held a few days ago 
there were present a number of engineers of all kinds connected 
with railways and industrial enterprises, thdse who meet all of 
the problems of engineering in this country. One of them, with 
a disposition to use a quill, evolved the following: 


THE ENGINEER. 


{Sung to the tune of “Son of a Gamboller” at a meeting of the Engl- 
neering Soclety of Buffalo.} 


Who is the man designs our pumps with Judgment, skill, and care? 
Who is the man that builds em and who keeps them in repair? 
Who has to shut them down because the valve seats disappear? 
The bearing-wearing, gearing-tearing mechanical engineer. 

Who buys his juice for half a cent and wants to chere a dime? 
Who when we've signed the contract can't deliver half the time? 
Who thinks a loss of 26 per cent is nothing queer? 

The yolt-inducing, load-reducing electrical engineer. 
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Who is it takes a transit out to find a sewer to tap? 

Who then with care extreme locates the junction on the map? 
Who is it goes to dig it up and finds it nowhere near? 

The mud-bespattered, torn and tattered civil engineer. 


Who is the man who'll draw a plan for everything you desire = 

From a trans-Atlantic liner to a Nairpin made of wire? 

With “ifs” and “ands,” “howe'ers” and “buts,” who makes his 
meaning clear? 

The work-disdaining, fee-retaining consulting engineer. 


Who builds a road for 50 years that disappears in two; 
Then changes his identity, so no one’s left to sue? 

Who covers ail the traveled roads with filthy oily smear? 
The bump-providing, rough-on-riding highway engineer. 


Who takes the pleasure out of life and makes existence hell? 
Who'll fire a real good looking one because she can not spell? 
Who substitutes a dictaphone for coral-tinted ear? 

The penny-chasing, dollar-wasting efficiency engineer. 

That is where they come from most of the time nowadays. 
Under the guise of efficiency, this bill is sought to be put through 
the Senate in its present form. Here is the argument. It is 
all the argument that I have heard, when it is boiled down: 
My very capable colleague from Illinois [Mr. Lew1s], the chief 
representative of the President and his emergency Senator in 
stormy times, made a speech in the Senate April 6, 1918, pub- 
lished in the.-ConGressionat Record of April 13, 1918, on page 
5490, uses the following as an argument. This is apart from 
the efficiency idea: 

Any man who now Is against the war is against America— 

From which no patriotic man would differ— 
and any man who is against any measure that the President demands 
as necessary to win the war is against the President. s © The 
country gaye Wilson the power in the declaration of war and demands 
of Congress to throw off its bridle and bit. 

Mr. President, I do not argue against the assertion that any 
person who is against the war is against America. That is self- 
_ evident. Whenever our country is in war the public enemy 

must be overcome. But immediately following and connected in 
the same sentence is the statement that— K 

Any man who is against any measure that the President demands as 
necessary to win the war is against the President. 

Because I may differ from the Executive on the details of 
how he shall best execute a war power, it does not argue that I 
am against the President. I decline to surrender my thinking 
apparatus—inferior as it may be, it is the only one I have—into 
the keeping of any Executive or any other Senator. I differ 
from my friends. So does the Executive. Does that convert 
ine into an enemy of my friends? 

Does it necessarily follow that I am against the President be- 
cause I may not agree with him on the details of legislation 
which the President has requested to conduct the war? He 
comes to Congress requiring legislation. He can not perform 
the duties imposed upon him by mere Executive orders. Does 
it follow, because I do not agree with him on the details of how 
the war shall be conducted, the extent and manner of exercising 
present power, or how a given matter of legislation shall be 
performed, that I have thereby arrayed myself against the 
President? I think not. 

The best friend the President has in the world to-day is the 
one who will candidly tell him the truth. I heard the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], in his place some weeks ago, 
replying to a letter written by the Executive charging him 
with misrepresenting, to say the least of it, the condition of 
our military preparations, make a powerful and candid appeal, 
a most dignified and senatorial reply. He said, “I do not ques- 
tion the President's sincerity, but I do say that the President does 
not know the truth”; and that is so. He does not know what 
the truth is on many things connected with legislation he is 
asking. So it becomes here a question of candid, constructive 
criticism, in a refusal merely to pass such measures as he frames 
and sends to the Senate. 

There is one matter here in regard to which the senior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cuatmins] has a great wealth of information 
and some very clear-cut and accurate ideas. He has referred 
to the possibility, especially in view of the act under which 
the President has taken over the railways, and the appointment 
of a Director General, of the rate-making power being likewise 
assumed as well. I am like other Senators who have com- 
mented on this question. If the President or Senators here 
who support this bill will write out the departments whose 
functions are to be affected, and name the bureaus that are to 
be abolished, or whose functions are to be transferred, any 
board or commission of any kind whose powers or functions 
are to be taken from one to the other, if they are no longer 
needed, I am willing in such cases to give Executive discre- 


tion to abolish them. Let it be done, if there is any reason 
why it should be done. When an object is to be attained with 
a clear understanding of the means by which it is to be accom- 
plished, can be written in a bill, I will go to the extreme verge, 
so far as I have a voice here, to vest in the President adequate 
power of the most plenary character to carry out any consolida- 
tions and to make effective any of the departments or bureaus 
in their relation with each other and with the correlation and 
work that all of them are finally to perform as a war measure. 
When it comes, however, to vesting in the Director General of 
Railways or in the President of the United States the power, 
absolute in its character, to make rates, I might well hesitate. 

Since 1887, now something over 30 years ago, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been in existence. It has built up, 
just like all other experiments of that character, its powers. It 
has handled the railway systems of the country. Whatever its 
shortcomings, whatever restrictions have been built up by it 
around the steam railways of the country—and it must be re- 
membered that at times the commission has made orders that 
have been severely criticized by much of the general public— 
but if there are any restrictions under which the roads ought 
not to labor, the Interstate Commerce Commission, in following 
out the legislation of Congress, the original act and all amenda- 
tory acts, and the decisions of the Supreme Court, assuming 
that its members have a fair degree of human nature, pays 
some attention to the condition of the public mind on those 
questions. At least from all these sources the commission has 
built up a system of rate making. Precedents have been made, 
many cases have been heard, and the system itself is one under 
which the railroads have learned to operate. Why should that 
power be transferred to someone else? And yet in my opinion 
the power is in this bill, and it is one of the hidden powers in 
the blanket authority sought to be conferred, to Vest in the 
President, and by him to be delegated to the Director General 
of Railways, absolute rate-making powers which they do not 
now have, either of them. 

The act that validated and confirmed the taking over by the 
Government of the steam railways contains a section in refer- 
ence to the rate- making power. That rate-making power, Mr. 
President, is subject in its final operation to approval by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. I suspect that that power 
is irksome to the present Director General of Railways. There 
are several things that lead me to believe so. One is that the 
Director General refers now to “the railroad.” He says there 
is but one railroad in the United States, and that is the railroad 
of which he is the Director General. The individuality of all 
the railronds has disappeared. It is now one railroad. Natu- 
rally, it would interfere with his rate-making power to have 
the Interstate Commerce Commission continue to discharge its 
present functions. Under this bill, if the functions could be 
transferred from the Interstate Commerce Commission to the 
President, who in turn could delegate them to the Director Gen- 
eral, then there is one man who possesses plenary power without 
limitation upon 250,000 miles of railway. He could increase 
rates for shippers; he could add switching and spotting car 
charges at pleasure. There is no one to veto the exercise of 
that power. 

The switching and spotting charges referred to have been 
condemned by the Interstate Commerce Commission when 
sought to be imposed upon the shipping public. These switch- 
ing and spotting charges can not always be passed along to the 
consumer, Sometimes they can be. Sometimes they can be 
absorbed in the charge made for the goods to be delivered to the 
purchaser at destination. In quoting prices, the switching and 
spotting charge can be quoted as a part of the freight rate and 
absorbed in the general price of the merchandise laid down at 
the end of the trip. That can not always be done, however, 
especially where there is competition in the same line of mer- 
chandise at distant points, where a house or a plant along the 
Atlantie coast competes with one in the Mississippi Valley or 
vice versa. In those cases a freight charge is material, and a 
switching charge added to one and not to another shipper may 
spell either successful competition or a retirement from that 
market. 

A shipper of considerable experience left with me the figures, 
based upon an investigation in former cases, of the amount of 
revenue that would be obtained by the exercise of this power. 
A transfer under the provisions of this bill of the rate-making 
power without revision by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would carry with it the right to impose these charges. 
One hundred and seventy-six million dollars would be collected 
in switching charges and car-spotting charges alone on the 
shippers of the United States every 12 months. 

It is easy to remove limitations in a law after it is once 
passed. ‘There was no substantial opposition here when the 
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bill authorizing the taking over of the railroads was on its 
final passage and the amendatory proceedings had prior to that 
time. The question was raised whether it would deprive the 
States of the power to tax the steau-railroad properties lying 
within their respective borders. It was said that in the absence 
of a prohibition it would not. To make assurance doubly sure, 
however, the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELtNG- 
HUYSEN] offered an amendment that preserved the right of the 
States to tax the railroad property within their limits—a very 
necessary right. The assessments are made by some State 
authority. They are made in such a way as to arrive substan- 
tially at a fair distribution of the values of a carrier, even 
where it is an interstate line. I know that in my own State 
some long trunk lines start out of Chicago. One, for instance, 
the Illinois Central, runs from Chicago to New Orleans, La. 
In assessing the property in the State of Illinois there must 
be considered, in the determination of its value as an entire 
property, the whole railway from Chicago to New Orleans. 

The terminal facilities in Chicago on the lake front are 
greatly enhanced iu value by the outlet at New Orleans. The 
property values must be distributed. While it is an interstate 
line, the properties lying within the berders of any given State 
are for local revenue purpeses, to be assessed and taxes to be 
levied by the various State taxing authorities. 

How easy it would be to remove them! How much does it 
amount to in a given year? One hundred and seventy-two mil- 
lion dollars, as I remember, was paid in 1917. One hundred and 
seventy-two million d-iHars u year can be taken from the differ- 
ent State texing authorities and added to the railways’ net 
income. 

At this point Mr. Surracan yielded the floor for the day. 


. Tucsday, April 23, 1918. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, on yielding the floor yester- 
day I was referring to the State and local taxes now levied 
upon railways. It was in pursuance of the definite purpose to 
relieve by severn] indirect devices the reads of certain burdens 
they have borne unde: essential private control that this was 
undertaken by the Government management. 

Such local taxes have at various times—say, for three years 
from i1915—been a considerable sum, beginning with 1915, 
$139 000.000; in 1916, $147,000,000; and in 1917, $172,000,000. 
There is an average increase, taking it for some years back, of 
at least sixteen and a naif million dollars annually in the local 
taxes levied upon railroads. 

In order not to cripple various local bodies—State, county, dis- 
trict, municipalities, and the Uke— the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] offered an amendment to the rail- 
road act when it was pending preserving those local powers 
found in section 15. That, however, is very materially emascu- 
lated by a provision in the latter part of the section. 

My attention was directed to this by the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. I had not observed `t even in the passage 
of the bill. It is a most material provision, however. It says 
“that nothing in this act shail be construed to amend, repeal, 
impair, or affect the existing laws or powers of the States in 
relution to taxation or the local police powers of the several 
States, except wherein such laws, powers, or regulations may 
affect the transportation of troops, Government supplies, or the 
issue of stocks and bonds.” 

I can see that a liberal interpretation of this exception would 
practically nullify the preceding portion of section 15 relating 
to the local taxing powers of the States. All that it needs in 
order to fully accomplish this purpose is the passage of a bill 
of the character now pending, containing unlimited blanket 
powers conferring upon the Executive the right to unite the 
power of the Interstate-Commerce Commission with that of the 
Treasury Depurtment or the Director General of Railways. 
The revenue laws of the States taxing railway property couid 
be se“ aside, as they increase the burdens now assumed by the 
Government und so affected the war. 

As it is now, under existing law, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission possesses plenary power in rates not only for passengers 
and freight but in auxiliary matters, referred to yesterday as 
switching charges. charges for spotting cars, the various regu- 
lations referring to contracts between express companies, and the 
Pullman Co., it being the only one operating a line of sleeping 
curs in the United States, wherein these burdens heretofore 
resting upon railroad companies could be so materially lessened 
as to prevent a very favorable ledger balance if the bookkeeping 
is to be attended to in the annual report made of the management 
of roads under the unified control of the Director General. 

I think this exception in section 15 was made with this in 
view. The whole purpose of the legislation, and, I think, a 
hidden purpose lurking in this pending bill, is to enable the 
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Government control of railroads to be made ns favorable as 
possible in the annual report, showing the earnings and the ex- 
penditures in as favorable a light as possible for the Government 
management. It is an unfair advantage, but will be used to 
show the blessings of Government operations of railways. 

I am led further to conclude this by a controversy which oc- 
curred between the Fuel Administrator and the Treasury De- 
partment not long since, I believe the railways have been at- 
tempting to enter into a contract for the purchase during the 
summer aud fall months of a very large quantity of coal. ome 
controversy has arisen on favored rates to be applied to the 
railroads. Out of that controversy between the Fuel Admin- 
istrator and the Director General it appears there was a dis- 
pute between John Skelton Williams, representing the Director 
General of Railways, and Mr. Garfield, the Fuel Administrator. 
The substance of it is that the railroads under the direction of 
the Government are attempting to obtain preferential rates 
in the purchase of coal. That has in view the same purpose as 
the relief from the burden of local taxation for increasing reve- 
nue for switching and other charges and for a general revision 
of the sources of income of the steam railroads of the coun- 
try. It is for the purpose of lessening the expenditures on fuel 
account the railroads are to be given a preferential rate over 
that of the private consumer. A very large item of railroad 
expenses will continue, under Government control as they bave 
been in private control, to be for fuel, and the lower the ruil- 
roads can purchase fuel the better the financial showing of the 
railroads when a report is made. 

So this controversy is one that was illuminating on the pur- 
It indicates that one of the purposes of 
this measure is to enable a consolidation of powers in the 
Director General of the Railways or in the Secretary of the 
Treasury—they are one and the same person—in order to obtain 
fictitious and unnatural advantages for the operation of the 
railways under Government control. 

These matters are ones, it is true, that - are only incidental to 
the main purposes of the bill, but nevertheless I think they . 
ought to be kept in mind. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
Director General of the Railways, and he has a variety of more 
or less important other functions in the Nation’s economy. 
When all these powers are consolidated or may be under the 
provisions of this bill in a single person he will present an officer 
having the greatest governmental power of any other man in 
the civilized world. Those different departments that I enuwer- 
ated yesterday, all of them, will be brought within the scope 
of his authority. Potentially, whether it will be depends upon 
the discretion of the Executive, or rather, I fear, not upon his 
discretion alone but upon such advice as he may get from those 
to whom he has delegated power. 

When I look at the provisions of the Dill I find all of those 
delegated powers proposed in the bill are of general or blanket 
character. They are not specific. The amendment offered by 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmirH] seeks to be 
specific in those delegated powers. The principle of that 
amendment appeals to me. I am not in favor of changing the 
present authority of the Bureau of Mines and Mining. I think 
it ought to remain where it is—with the Secretary of the In- 
terior. I do not believe it ought to be transferred to the Army 
and Navy through its heads. I believe it would create more 
confusion and interfere with the production of necessary fuel 
during the slack season in the summer and fall than would 
otherwise happen if it remained unchanged. But the general 
purposes of the amendment offered by the Senator from Geor- 
gia ure sound as being specific in character and having known 
limitations on the power of consolidation. 

Therefore when my eminent colleague [Mr. Lewrs] said that 
the country gave to the President the power in the declaration of 
war, and he demands of Congress to throw off its bit and bridle, 
it is only a standing invitation to the Senate to put neither 
hindrance nor restraint upon the President in the exercise of 
legislative power. 

The same power that created these departments, these bureaus 
and commissions, ought to be the power that consolidates, 
amends, or destroys the several acts by which they were created. 
It is an express delegation of legislative power to the Executive. 
All these having been created by acts of Congress, they ought 
in effect to be abolished in the same way or modified er con- 
solidated. 

I can not agree with my distinguished colleague [Mr. Lewis] 
in his contention that we are against the war because we do 
not join in the delegation of these vast, undefined powers to 
the President. On the contrary, I think the best wey ef con- 
ducting the war is scrupulously to examine these powers, many 
of which are sought to be delegated by the President through 
his advisors and not by the dircct acts of the President, since 
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he gets his information largely on these matters of detail from 
those about him. We can better serve the President in making 
a careful examination of these powers that are sought to be 
delegated in this- way. 2 

I think during the time of something over four years now 
that I have had the privilege of being a Member of this body 
I heard on yesterday the most timely and pertinent address 
on a vital subject that it has been my privilege to hear. The 
Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], on a communi- 
cation in relation to the Mooney case in California, made it the 
text, and properly so, of an address upon the general subject of 
the elements that are agitating to set aside the ordinary adminis- 
tration of justice in that State. 2 

It was not only timely but it was a forcible address, with a 
great grasp of the underlying principles of these dangerous 
elements in the country. The Senator has thereby rendered a 
great public service and blazed the way in a pioneer advance 
which others must follow. It was forcible, too, in the candor 
and courage it displayed in laying down the sound ground for 
meeting and criticizing such efforts and the elementary basis 
upon which civil society is founded. 

Barring two or three minutes, I heard the entire address, I 
not only approve of it but I fail to find any reason that the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] could find in that 
address anywhere for saying that it was a criticism of the 
local courts of California. On the contrary, I understood it 
to be in commendation of those courts; that justice had been 
administered impartially under all the forms and guaranties of 
institutional liberty, with the rules of evidence, the trial by 
jury, the employment of able eounsel, ample time to investigate, 
and the hearing of all the evidence, with all the safeguards that 
have been thrown around a defendant placed on trial on criminal 
charges known to the English-speaking race. That is the sub- 
stance of his address as I heard it and as found in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp this morning. I think it constitutes itself 
one of the greatest commendations of the courts of the country 
I have heard. 

There was great prejudice upon the one side against the courts, 
There was some prejudice, no doubt, against the murder in 
cold blood of 10 persons by the explosion of dynamite in the 
suit case in San Francisco, against whoever the guilty men might 
have been. But the court holding, as it ought, the scales im- 
partially between the prosecution and the defense administered 
justice. The Supreme Court of California has passed upon it, 
and the Senator from Washington referred to that fact, and 
affirmed the sentence of the trial court. Mr. President, I do 
not know what more the Senator could have said to commend 
the courts of California than that they had been the instruments 
for the orderly administration of justice in accordance with the 
rules of jurisprudence evolved by our Anglo-Saxon civilization 
through many centuries. 

This is preliminary, Mr. President, to saying that in asking 
by this bill to delegate these powers of a vast, undefined char- 
acter to the President, I properly can consider how he would 
use them in view of how he has already used existing power and 
the character of the men by whom he has surrounded himself, 
to whom he has delegated that power granted him generously 
and without question by Congress in many acts of a vital char- 
acter. So keeping this in mind it has seemed to me that it was 
proper to consider these questions at all times and places in 
interpreting what would probably be done under the bill by 
what has been previously done. 

I hold in my hand a book published in 1918 entitled Our 
Revolution,” by Leon Trotzky. Many of these articles were pub- 
lished in various socialistic papers in the United States when 
Mr. Trotzky was residing in the city of New York. He found 
this country a temporary place of refuge. He abused its hos- 
pitality by planting revolution in Russia, and at the same time 
lending his activities to the propagation of the poison among the 
element in our country, to which the Senator from Washington 
referred yesterday, 

Mr. Trotzky is a native, as I remember, of Russia, in and 
about Odessa, or the wheat country of Russia. He is well 
known as an agitator, He left that country for his personal 
health during the ascendency of the Kerensky régime. He was 
a radical, a disturber, an advocate of direct action, which means 
revolution and force there or elsewhere, He came to this coun- 
try for personal safety and remained until a certain time as the 
régime which Mr. Kerensky represented was tottering to its 
fall. He then returned to Russia and began the course of 
activity which resulted in the revolution with which we are all 
familiar. 

In this country there is a similar systematic crusade. The 
significance of what the Senator from Washington said yester- 
day was in the connection in a logical way of this crusade with 
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the practical affairs of our Government. 
the world the relations those bodies, and especially on the North- 
west Pacific coast, occupied to some of the communications that 
appear in this Chamber. There is a language of these agitators, 
I think, which is not always understood. Mr. Trotzky speaks 


often of the proletariat, That is almost a term of jest in our 
country, or has been. The proletariat to which Mr. Trotzky 
refers is as definite, however, in this country and known as the 
proletariat in Russia. 

I want to read from Mr. Trotzky's book what this means, I 
do this because I think the President is playing with fire. I 
think he is collecting around him men of the kind that will make 
trouble with this same element to which the Senator from Wash- 
ington referred. He defines the proletariat on pages 120 and 
121. He speaks of the principal merit of scientific socialism to 
5 discovered a social power in the person of the proletariat. 

e says: 

Whom shoul — S- 
ant a 5 “Spould. . e as le Bots 
of the city reserve who, on one hand, fall into the ranks of the parasitic 
projeteriat of * and thieves, and, on the other hand, fill the streets 
n the capacity of peddlers—i. e., of parasites on the economie body as 
a whole? It ts not easy to answer these questions. 

The importance of the proletariat is based not only on its numbers 
but primarily on its rôle in industry. 

He continues, on pages 122-123: 

This puts the proletariat into a position to be able to sto 
tioning of the national economic body, partially or wholly, 
medium of partial or general strikes. 

Hence it is evident that, the numerical strength of the proletariat 
being equal, its importance is proportional to the mass of the means of 
production it pat into motion ; the proletarian of a big industrial con- 
cern represents—other conditions being equal—a greater social unit 
than an artisan’s employee; a city workingman represents a greater 
unit than a proletarian of the village. In other words, the political 
role of the proletariat is greater in proportion as large industries pre- 
dominate over small industries, industry predominates over agriculture, 
and the city over the village. 

He then quotes figures, that in Germany there are twelve and 
one-half million proletariats; in Belgium, 1,800,000, or 60 per 
cent of the entire population, all the persons who make a living 
independently; in England, twelve and one-half million. He 
does not give the percentage in the United States, but in sub- 
stance he defines further the proletariat as the body of skilled 
producers who must use as instrumentalities “the ranks of the 
parasitic proletariat of beggars and thieves” to accomplish 
their purposes. He continues, on page 121, this explanation by 
saying: 

This puts the proletariat into a position to be able to st 
tioning of the national economic body, partially or wholly, 
medium of partial or general strikes. 

This is the doctrine of the I. W. W., that they can stop the 
functioning of the productive energies of the country. The 
proletariat as defined by Mr. Trotzky is the basis or constit- 
uency of the workingmen’s assembly, which was a revolutionary 
body which overthrew the preceding régime in Russia. The 
preceding Government is the one to which this administration 
loaned about $100,000,000, of which, the last report I read, some 
$88,000,000 had been by credit processes transferred to Russia, 
indicating a net loss under the present conditions in Russia of 
the entire sum of money. The first thing the new Government 
promoted by Mr. Trotzky and his tes did was to repu- 
diate all the governmental obligations of preceding Govern- 
ments in Russia. That ineluded the loan made by the United 
States to Russia. 

I might remark parenthetically here that this is in keeping 
with the iconoclastic propensities of all this school when they 
are trusted with governmental power. It is of that species of 
iconoclasm that wipes out all preceding governments and all 
the obligations known to civilized government or to civil society. 

Now, having accomplished that, they start in anew. Let me 
from the current news show what the result has been. The 
present Government of Russia—and future Governments, for 
that matter—finds itself absolutely without credit in the mar- 
kets of the world. Not one of its bonds can be sold in any of 
the great investment centers of any continent in the world. No 
man, except as a speculation, would buy a Russian bond on the 
market to-day; nobody would buy a new issue of bonds by the 
present Government, the basis of which is repudiation of every 
solemn pledge made by it. More than 40,000,000,000 rubles is 
the annual expenditure of the present Government of Russia 
represented by Mr. Trotzky and his associates. The income of 
Russia, in round figures, is about 3,000,000,000 rubles, and 
40,000,000,000 is the annual expenditure. They repudiate every 
obligation of every public concern; everything in the nature 
of a public utility in Russia had its entire pay roll destroyed. 
Hours were shortened, wages were increased; what they called 
“favorable working conditions” were introduced, with the con- 
sequence of every public concern and department of every kind 
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having its expenditures so vastly increased, without a corre- 
sponding incren se either in taxes or in visible revenues of the 
Government, ds to spell bankruptcy for both public and private 
undertakings. 

Mr. Trotzky and his associates go further. With him is 
Mr. Lenine, who is of the same kind, professing the same prin- 
ciples, and, so far as they have any belief, indulging in the same 
practices. Mr. Lenine has been constantly associated with 
Mr. Trotzky in governmental affairs since the revolutionary 
Government was instituted. Both of them constantly refer to 
what they call “the bourgeois,” requiring translation to the 
ordinary voter in this country. The bourgeois in this country 
comprises the kind of citizens to which you and I belong, Mr. 
President. 
population; the great body of the people who possess their indi- 
vidual traits, who follow lawful occupations, who keep their 
families together, who are neither millionaires nor paupers, 
who are neither tramps nor parasites, following some line of 
occupation in private life. So the bourgeois of the United 
States is the only foundation upon which this Republic can 
endure. The bourgeois is the object of Mr. Trotzky’s contempt 
and is the victim of his murderous propensities when govern- 
ment is actually administered by his revolutionary agents. 

The bourgeoise constitutes the whole of the bourgeois, as a 
class, Against them Mr. Trotzky and his government level 
relentless warfare, He says they are the agents of tyranny; 
that they must be destroyed. He thinks more of the govern- 
ment referred to by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Porn- 
DEXTER] yesterday as “a hobo government,” and properly so, 
with all due deference to the dignified and well-considered ex- 
pressions we ought to use in the Senate. There is no other 
phase that will so soon reach the consciousness of the Ameri- 
can citizen as to call it Ly its right name. It is the most ex- 
pressive phrase that could be employed. Mr. Trotzky and his 
governmental agents would embrace as a long-lost brother every 
one connected with the hobo government in this country, but 
one connected with and founded on the self-supporting, God- 
fearing, industrial middle-class element of the country, who 
are neither millionaire nor pauper nor idler nor vagrant— 
for those he has nothing but words of condemnation. It is the 
middle class, the bourgeoisie, as he defines it, against whom 
he levels his fulminations and directs his destructive agencies. 

The workingmen’s convention that was assembled was known 
as the Soviet. That is the body now representing the revolu- 
tionary government of Russia. I am taking time, and appar- 
ently it has nothing to do with this bill, but I think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is vitally connected with matters in this bill for the 
following reasons: I shall, particularly when I speak of the 
Soviet, say we have some vital connection with it ourselves, 
and especially in the interpretation of this bill. 

On March 11, 1918, the President addressed a cablegram to 
the Congress of the Soviets. They were the deputies or dele- 
gates from the revolutionary class to which Mr. Trotzky and 
his associates appeal; they are the “Reds” of that country; 
they are the anarchists, the disturbers, and those who believe 
in confiscation and repudiation with practical murder. The fol- 
lowing was the President's language. 


May I not take advantage of the meetin 
Soviets to express the sincere sympathy whic 
States feel for the Russian pope at this moment, when the German 

wer has been thrust in to interrupt and turn back the whole struggle 
or freedom and substitute the wishes of Germany for the purposes of 
the popi of Russia? 

Although the Government of the United States is unhappily not now 
in a position to render the direct and effective aid it would wish to 
render, I beg to assure the people of Russia through the Congress that 
it will avall itself of every opportunity to secure for R once more 
complete sovereignty and in Nr in her own affairs and full 
Seo bream to her great role the life of Europe and the modern 
world. 

The whole heart of the people of the United States Is with the people 
of Russia in the attempt to free themselves forever from autocratic 
government and become the masters of their own life. 


This is signed by the President and dated at Washington. 
I will read the response of the Soviet. It shows, under the 
head of my comments, what I call playing with fire, that the 
President has in his hand a blazing brand and does not seem to 
know it. It is this that makes it especially pertinent to keep in 
mind the powerful appeal made by the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. PornpexTer] yesterday. Here is the reply of the 
Soviet: 

The all-Russian Congress of Soviets expresses its 8 to the 
American opie and first of all the laboring people and exploited classes 
in the United States, for the message sent 12 resident Wilson to the 
Congress of Soviets in this time when the Russian socialistic republic 
is living through most difficult times. 

The Russian Republic uses the occasion of the message from President 
Wilson to express to all 223 who are dying and suffering from the 
horrors of this imperialistic wat its warm sympathy and firm conviction 
that the happy time is near when the laboring masses in all bourgeois 
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countries will throw off the capitalistic yoke and establish a Soclallstle 
state of society, which is the only one capable of assuring a permanent 
and just peace as well as the culture and well-being of all who toll. 


A Socialist of Mr. Trotzky's type is a Socialist of “ direct ne- 
tion.” The I. W. W.'s are practical Socialists in this country. 
They believe in “direct action,” not in moral suasion, not in 
mere words, not in the ballot box, but in the “ direct action ” of 
sabotage, of the destruction of industrial plants, of resisting 
even to the extent of the taking of life all authorities who under- 
take by any means to restrain them in their violent purposes. 

Because of this message and the response, I think the Presi- 
dent has made an unwise use of the power vested in him, 
although it is an Executive act, it is true. It is an encourage- 
ment to and it is taken as an encouragement by the Socialistic 
government which is framed and administered in repudiation, 
in confiscation, and wholesale murder by Trotzky and his as- 
sociates. 

Now, I go further in reading from the proceedings the internal 
policy of Mr. Trotzky's government, which is that of confiscation : 

The rich, who have given their wealth, think the masses will pull them 
through. Somehow we must uncover the hidden wealth. Otherwise the 
bolsheyist government is bankrupt. The Republic needs 28.000,000,000 
rubles annually. Its prospective income is only 8,000,000,000. The 
hidden wealth must be uncovered and placed at the disposal of the 
Government, x 

This is a most cheering prospect for any civilized government 
to contemplate; that we are encouraging and passively putting 
our arms about a Government that proposes, not by voluntary 
loans or by the lawful processes of taxation to obtain a revenue, 
but to obtain it by seizing and confiscating property wherever 
it is found. How much better is that than the Kaiser? None. 
That is the freebooting method of the Kaiser and his military 
officers when looting of conquered cities. 

On the 22d day of February, at a loyalty meeting held in 
New York, Mr. Gompers delivered an address. He talked to 
some purpose, as I think. It is in refreshing contrast to the 
President's recognition, although Mr. Gomper's signed a tole- 
gram himself addressing his congratulations to the Soviet in 
Russia. Still no action was taken on that; they simply read 
it, applauded, and made no reply. Nevertheless, on the date 
to which I have referred Mr. Gompers made this speech. He 
made it, referring to the refusal of himself and his associates 
representing the American Federation of Labor to join with 
the meeting of so-called workers, delegates at the Labor Peace 
Conference held in London. Mr. Arthur Henderson is one of 
the pacifist Englishmen who are quite prominent in this peace 
move. 

The radicals of the Bolsheviki— 

Says Mr. Gompers— 
have not given the people land nor bread nor peace; but, instead of 
finding the great people of Russia standing erect and fighting for their 
homes and for their lives, we find them licking the boots of the Kaiser 
and praying for mercy. 

Yes; this radical gang. has done that, and to it must be laid the 
charge of the undoing of Russia. 

These are the identical men, Mr. President, to whom the 
President addressed his cablegram of congratulation. f 


They are showing their heads here— 


Referring to our country— 


If the so-called radicals of America could have their way, you would 
find the people of the United States in the same position as the people 
of Russia are now. 

And then they invite us to pee conferences with representatives 
of the workers of enemy countries. Why, men and women, the Kaiser 
would not give a passport to German delegates who would not be bound 
bidding. He would let no one go to those conferences who was 
not his minion. 

I say to the Kaiser, I say to the Germans, in the name of the Ameri- 
can la “You can not talk peace with American workers; 

peace with us; you can not talk to us at all now. We 
are fighting now. Eitber you smash your Kaiser autocracy or we 
will smash it 


Yes, we sa 
Belgium, an 
terms with you; but we will not talk peace wit 
done.” 

Mr. Gompers and I, as I have said heretofore, have had our 
differences locally in the middle western section of the country, 
but on this manly platform which he proclaimed on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday I will join with Mr. Gompers and go to the limit 
of governmental or military force with him. He is right, he is 
everlastingly right, in refusing to join with the delegates of 
our enemy countries, whose sole purpose is to invent a peaca 
without victory in order to weaken the military and naval 
forces of this country in the successful waging of the war. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, on April 20, Mr. Gompers paid his re- 
spects to the Socialist Party in a way that I can most sincerely 
commend. He said: There is no such thing as an American 
Socialist Party.“ Mr. Gompers told an audience of 1,500 at the 
club there that, “ The American Socialist organization is merely 


for you. - 

to the Germans, “ Get out of France, out of Serbia, out of 
back into Germany, and then perbaps we will talk peace 
you before that is 
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a branch of the one in Germany—it is a part of German 
propaganda.” 

In Chicago last fall, at a meeting to advance the cause of 
preparedness, Clarence S. Darrow made an address, Mr. Dar- 
row before the declaration of war was the leading member in 
the western part of the country of the Socialist Party. He 
summed it up, taking the American view strongly in favor of 
war, by saying, “ Every peace movement in the country talks 
with a German accent.” That is the entire story; it is true; 
and it is what Mr. Gompers referred to in his speech at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on the 20th of April. 

Mr. President, there is some company which unfortunately I 
find the President has associated with himself; and I shall 
assume the disagreeable task of describing it. I had just as 
well mention names. I could generalize, but that does little 
good. I have already mentioned Mr. Lenine and Mr. Trotzky, 
and the cablegram of congratulations which, unfortunately, the 
President saw fit to send. 

The Secretary of War is a half Socialist. He is a municipal 
Socialist, a brand of Socialism with which I might not find any 
criticism of itself, for many have a measure of that in them; 
we, perhaps, are in favor of water companies being run by the 
municipalities where we live. I know I am. Some of us favor 
the municipal ownership of street car companies, I do not find 
fault with my friends who hold that view. Some want gas and 
electric light plants administered by the municipality. So there 
is in many things a decided measure of Socialism. The public 
school is Socialistic; the Army and Navy are Socalistic; and 
so on; they are all joint governmental undertakings. But there 
is a well-defined limit, a line of demarcation between under- 
takings of a private character essentially carried on by private 
enterprise and those of a public character. Each generation 
will work out its own measure of what Government can do 
without breaking down. The support of the Socialism that de- 
mands that Government seize and operate all the instruments of 
production and distribution is the course on W hich Mr. Baker 
is embarked. It is a dangerous goal. 

Secretary Baker is half pacifist and the other half Socialist. 
When before the Committee on Military Affairs, according to 
the published hearings, on being reminded of the delays in aero- 
plane construction, in the preparation of our military forces, in 
guns, heavy ordnance, machine guns, and the controversy be- 
tween the adherents of the Lewis gun and the Browning gun, 
he dismissed the matter with an airy wave of his hand, saying: 
“There are 8,000 miles between us and the war.” Now, after 
he has come back from his trip, I repeat the hope which I have 
already expressed that he will have learned what he could have 
learned without going to Europe if he had only listened to the 
chairman of the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN], Who had been talking preparation for years. 
The stalwart undertaking of the Military Affairs Committee, to 
which the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] has fre- 
quently added his strengthening purpose, was that we should 
speed up and we should prepare to defend ourselves even before 
we declared war. 

The trouble is the Secretary of War was a pacifist when he 
beeame Secretary of War; he was opposed to war; he proposed 
to end wars by moral suasion, by peace meetings, by arguments 
addressed to the justice of men. I hope that such measures 
will be efficacious at some time, but they are not now. I would 
rather settle in that way any quarrel with which we have any- 
thing to do, for I am not a fighter; but after looking on the 
face of Sir Douglas Haig, published in the Sunday papers, and 
the face of Hindenburg, I have made up my mind that there 
is only one argument appreciated by a man with a face like 
Hindenburg's—it is the heaviest ordnance we can make and 
ean fire. It takes a gunshot between the eyes to argue with 
men with faces of that type. It is the only way civilized society 
cap protect itself and that government of the people can endure. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Baker las come back with much 
information, and I hope with a change of heart. I object, how- 
ever, to educating the men the Government assembles about 
the Executive after such a long lapse of precious time and at 
such an infinite cost to the country. The educational processes 
ought to have been begun or, better yet, completed before such 
men assumed the robes of office. 

Then there is Secretary of Labor W. B. Wilson, another 
authority and another member of the Cabinet. He made his 
debut to public notice by being in jail in Cumberland, Md., for 
violating the laws of the country. He is to be the gentleman in 
charge of the expenditure of $60,000,000 for housing and humani- 
tarian purposes, with power to condemn even private residences 
and turn any member of the Senate out of his home by merely 
applying to a district judge of the United States court and ob- 
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taining the approval of the judge before filing the petition for 
condemnation or issuing an order by which the property is to be 
taken and you and your family put upon the curbstone. 

Mr. FALL. Mr, President 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FALL, My understanding of the provision now alluded to 
by the Senator is not that it is intended in any manner whatso- 
ever to correspond to a condemnation proceeding. It siniply 
provides that the occupied dwelling of a Senator or of a farmer 
shall not be taken by the Secretary by force of arms, as it were, 
upon 10 days’ notice tu vatate, but that the Secretary must go 
to a district or circuit judge, and file a petition stating that it 
is necessary for him to take that house. Then it does not pro- 
vide that there shall be any answer allowed and that the case 
shall be heard upon petition and answer, or that the judge shall 
fix the compensation, or that a jury shall try the question of 
necessity but simply that in a summary proceeding, passing upon 
the petition itself, the judge shall say whether it is necessary. 
It simply substitutes the word or the action of one judge for the 
action of one, W. B. Wilson in every case. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It requires none of the ordinary safeguards 
which are thrown around condemnation proceedings. 

Mr. FALL. Not at all; it is not a judicial proceeding at all. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Merely on petition to a court and the order 
of the court your private property is under the authority of the 
Government. 

Mr. FALL. In the case of a private occupied dwelling house, it 
merely substitutes the judge for the Secretary of Labor, with the 
same powers exactly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; one holds his property subject not to 
the ordinary process of law, but subject to the appeal of a mili- 
tary officer to any judge in the district to whom he shall see fit 
to apply. - For instance, in Chicago, where we have a number 
of judges—and the bill does not say particularly what judge 
shall conduct the hearings—— 

Mr. FALL, Any district judge or circuit judge. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. The application might be made to any 
one of the district or circuit judges of the United States resident 
in Chicago or any of the judges who come down from Milwaukee, 
Wis., or other points, to hold court. Mr. W. B. Wilson himself is 
a state Socialist as disclosed in many addresses and in many 
public utterances he has made in the years past; he is as un- 
adulterated a Socialist in all of our domestic affairs as can be 
found in the purely Socialist camp of any of the organizations in 
the United States. His arbitrary will is a slight protection for 
American citizens. 

Mr. Burleson, the Postmaster General, is a state Socialist-—— 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FALL. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, but the 
Senator has said that Mr. Wilson is a state Socialist. I can 
agree with the Senator; but I think that [ might go a little 
further. Mr. Wilson has advanced a theory of state Socialism 
never before advanced by Marx or by any other state Socialist, 
namely, that property shall not only be confiscated for the wel- 
fare of the Nation or of the community or of the public but 
that the measure of the right to confiscate such property shall 
be its profit-bearing character; in other words, that the amount 
of profits derived by individuals from the management of their 
private property shall be the measure of the right of the state 
to take private property away from the individual. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; that is correct. When I speak of 
state Socialism I do not mean State in the narrow sense of our 
48 States; I mean that the authority to take over an enterprise, 
whatever it may be, is technically in the state. 

Mr. FALL. I understood the Senator; but I was making 
this distinction, that no other Socialist of whom I have ever 
read or heard has advanced the theory that the mere question 
of the amount of profits derived from the conduct of private 
property should be the measure of the right to subject that 
pro to seizure by the state. 

Mr. SHERMAN. think the Senator is correct tn that. In. 
other cases, where the United States Government is possessed 
of the power to take over enterprises, the Secretary of Labor 
would be very well satisfied to have the power exercised by the 
Government on the basis of profits. 

Mr. Burleson himself, in the same sense, is a state Socialist. 
Mr. Burleson has constantly, by message, report, public ad- 
dress, and otherwise, wherever he has had occasion to express 
himself, favored the taking of telegraphs and telephones and 
adding them to the Post Office Department. His favorite ob- 
session is that mentioned by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Farr]. It singles out the successful. All who by ability and 
industry succeed would have the proceeds of their toil seized 
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by the Government. Such a plan spells the end of progress 
and enterprise. It is the paralysis of individual effort and the 
threshold of Trotzky's government. > 

He in substance says that it is an anomaly for the communi- 
cation of intelligence by wire, by telephone or by telegraph, to 
be in private hands. He wants it added to the Postal Service of 
the country and under his administration, 

There is one almost laughable statement contained in his report 
of 1917, in view of all that preceded it about Government owner- 
ship of telegraphs and telephones. Mr. Burleson exhibits a 
strange lapse of memory or of understanding. In that report he 
recommends that all of the rural free delivery of the United 
States be taken out of the Government’s hands and farmed out 
to private contractors under star routes; and he sustains it by 
the argument that the contractors can do the work cheaper and 
better than the rural cariers are now doing it for the Government. 
I agree with him on that as far as the eilte cy of the private 
contractor goes; but it is contradictory to all of his arguments, 
the reports he has made, and to every utterance on the question 
he has made since I have known him to be in public office. 

I do not think he is a fit person to decide it. He is carrying 
about to-day, in his private fortune, the proceeds of the labor of 
Texas convicts in connection with cotton farming on his land in 
Texas. I know that he will be ill-humored if I refer to that; 
but, nevertheless, I am prone to do it, because an investigation 
by the Legislature of the State of Texas showed that his farm 
was let out, run by convict labor, and that he received a share of 
the proceeds of the farm. He is the last person in the world 
to be talking about Government ownership and issuing orders 
and edicts from his department to the postal employees of this 
country denying them, in substance, the right to organize them- 
selves to respectfully present their claims to Congress or to the 
department. Mr. Burleson represents, in a concrete form, labor 
that has no right to speak. This is another one of the Presi- 
dent’s adyisors with whom he will consult on this bill after the 
power is delegated to him to consolidate the departments, to 
transfer the functions of one to the other, and the like. 

I spoke the other day of Louis F. Post, who is the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. Mr. Post is a single-taxer of long standing. 
For many years he has preached the beauties of the single tax. 
He once was in Chicago a great deal, and in the western country. 
He, in company with various gentlemen of that kind, has been 
on the lecture platform, and has written many beautiful essays 
on what the singe tax would do to turn this country into an 
economic paradise. I have seen more prismatic landscapes of 
an industrial heaven on earth drawn by Mr. Post and his as- 
sociates than I ever saw in the wildest vision in my sleeping 
hours. I might add to that by saying that he is a Socialist. 
He boasts of it in private conversation, and even in public ad- 
dress. He is g Socialist, a state Socialist, and believes in the 
assumption by the Government or the State of all the essentially 
private enterprises of the country. He founded a newspaper 
known as The Public, and I quote from one of its issues this 
statement: 

Founded, 1898, by Louis F. Post and Allee Thacher Post. 
Public: A Journal of Democracy. 

Mr. Post thinks just as Mr. Trotzsky thinks about the bour- 
geoise of this country. He wishes the middle class extermi- 
nated. It would serve his purpose if all the millionaires are 
destroyed, and nothing but the vagrants and the proletariat 
remained—no middle class out of which you can build a self- 
respecting republic, out of which institutional liberty can be 
drawn and maintained by ordinary governmental processes. 

It is now said that he has no connection with this paper; and 
an issue of the paper not many weeks ago, following some com- 
ment that I made on that, denied that Mr. Post had anything to 
do with it. Well, that is entirely to Mr. Post's credit, because 
the paper under its present management, if it is possible for 
such a thing to be, is even worse than it was when Mr. Post 
edited it and owned it. Its editors are headed by Mrs. Joseph 
Fels, whose husband was known to fame through Fels-Naphtha 
soap. He died and left a goodly fund for the propagation and 
explanation of the beauties of the single tax all over this coun- 
try. After a person gets right well bitten with that obsession, 
I give up hope. There is no cure for it this side of the grave. 
It is a pleasing theory; it sounds well; and the greater Socialist 
a person is the more it appeals to him, because, when it is 
analyzed, taking away the unearned increment by taxation 
means taking property from somebody else without paying for 
it. It is the great economic hobby of these gentlemen, after all, 
when you boil it down. 

So much, now, for Mr. Post. I can not spend more time on 
him; but The Public, this paper, bearing on its caption the fact 
that it was founded by him, has an open apology and defense of 
the Industrial Workers of the World. It says: 


The 


The I. W. W. is to have its day in court, not alone In the Federal 
and State tribunals, where some of its members are called upon to 
answer to the charge of certain alleged crimes or misdemeanors, but 
in that larger court of patie opinion, where the oppressed calls upon 


the oppressor to justify his acts. 


Later on I will insert this in the Reconp. I do not want to 
take time to read it. This is explanatory of what I wish to say 
on it. It says, in substance, that the I. W. W. are guilty of 
nothing; they are the mere audible expression of protest against 
conditions, They can not help themselves. They are guilty of 
no crime, because there is an internal force that propels them 
to do what they do. They are catapulted into the arena of 
active life, as we usually see them performing, by economic con- 
ditions over which they have no control, and of which they are 
the sole incarnated protest on earth. 

This article goes further. It says: 

That riots are not primarily due to leaders, but to conditions, and 
that violence occurs only when the victims have come to feel there is no 
other way out. 

I have associated for part of my life with what are known 
as alienists almost every day for some years. They are men who 
study the mind, who know that a man is insane before he knows 
it himself. Some of them have a tendency to become impractical 
on worldly affairs. I took up a lecture that one once delivered. 
He said. There is no such thing as crime. Crime is only in- 
stability of the nervous system, induced by abnormal cere- 
bral conditions, resulting in violent physical manifestations.” 
[Laughter.] This is his definition of crime. That is the defi- 
nition of this article to which I refer of the I. W. W.'s activities. 
It is instability of the nervous system. It is not economie 
vagaries, it is not any desire to commit crime, but it is simply 
a violent protest against conditions, inducing in them abnormal 
cerebral activities, resulting in such physical manifestations ag 
burning property and murdering people, as they did in Utah 
and in California. 

They are to be excused, not punished. They ought to be lib- 
erated, because they are simply protesting from their inner 
consciousness against conditions. The same thing destroys all 
moral responsibility. This is why I believe in Billy Sunday. 
If there is anything needed in this country now it is a return in 
the pulpit to preaching to the people the consequences that 
attend misbehavior in this world and 100 per cent sulphuric 
hell fire. We must expect to reap what we sow. Sunday is the 
greatest ally of good government in the United States. We have 
raveled out moral responsibility in this country. Nobody is 
responsible for anything; the belief is like this article in The 
Public. Everybody has an excuse. There is no such thing as 
responsibility for the I. W. W. or for anybody else. We are all 
Trotzkys, according to that article. What we do is based on 
ungovernable, for which we must be excused. 

Let me get some of these I. W. W. documents, Mr. President. 
They are a beautiful collection. They come from all parts of 
the country; but I shall content myself with referring to those 
published in Chicago. 

The I. W. W. publishing bureau is at 1001 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, III., and some of them are published at other 
points, I think on North Halstead Street. They say: 

To-day the greatest drama in the history of labor is being staged in 
this country. It's the right to organize and strike versus the right to 
slave. Organized capital has succeeded in having indicted 166 members 
and 9 of the Industrial Workers of the World because of 


their activities in organizing the workers and demanding decent living 


conditions. They are awaiting trial, and funds are needed for defense. 
Which side are you on? 


Contributors will receive receipt for each remittance and at close of 
trials an itemized accounting of all funds. Make all money orders and 
checks payable to the undersigned. Act now! 

GENERAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE, 
WILLiau D. HAYWOOD, Treasurer, 
1001 West Madison Street, Chicago, IM. 

Here is a chance for some philanthropically inclined person 
to help out the needy and the oppressed. 

Sent out with their campaign material in this propaganda of 
violence is an article from The Public of date November 16, 
1917, which follows the same general line of argument as the 
article to which I referred, that they are merely more or less 
yociferous and physical agents protesting against existing con- 
ditions, There never was a greater falsehood than that con- 
tained in the handbill to which I have referred. They are not 
representing the cause of labor. Mr. Gompers and every one 
authorized to speak for the American Federation of Labor says 
that they have no connection with that organization. He not 
only repudiates them but he criticizes them and their methods. 
They do not represent any protest connected with the labor 
cause in Chicago or elsewhere. The 166 men who are on trinl 
in Chicago are charged with what the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. POINDEXTER] alluded to yesterday. They are specifi- 
cally on trial for interfering with the draft, for interfering with 
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the sale of Government bonds, for interfering with the progress 
of the war under the espionage act. 

Here is another pamphlet, with an I. W. W. looking out from 
behind bars in a cell; and it says on the front page, where this 
picture appears,“ We are in here fer you. You are out there 
for us.” It appeals, of course, for money to defend them, that 
they may be out again, interfering by their activities with the 
progress of the war. That is what they are in jail for. 

Coming in the same mail, both from Chicago and from New 
York, is an appeal from the single taxers likewise for con- 
tributions to spread the glad tidings abroad. These single 
taxers use almost the identical argument made by the I. W. W.’s. 
They incite hatred of the laws and institutions now existing. 
They are another cult that need looking after occasionally. 

Here is yet another of the trusted friends and advisors of the 
administration, Frederick Howe, of New York, commissioner of 
immigration, at $8,000 a year, at Ellis Island. I do not know 
whether any Members of the Senate have read Mr. Howe's book 
on “ Socialized Germany” or not. If you are interested in that 
subject, it is a prolific matter, furnishing original information 
about Mr. Howe. Several years ago I went around on Thurs- 
day nights to a place where the Socialists have a hall, back in 
my country. They have a meeting there every Thursday night. 
The first time my attention was called to Mr. Howe’s book was 
when I listened to a speech by a_long-haired, somewhat ill-clad, 
oppressed victim of society. I would reckon by ordinary com- 
putation that he had had but one bath in his life, and that was 
the day he was born. Before he got through he was quoting 
liberally from Mr. Howe's book on “ Socialized Germany“ as the 
greatest book ever written since the days of Karl Marx, and he 
said that even August Bebel used it. Mr. Bebel died a few 
years ago. He was the living, incarnated voice of socialism in 
Germany, following out in practice Mr. Marx's theories. I 
presume that Mr. Howe, who has charge of immigration, would 
never find anything the matter on the educational test with 
anybody that understood the principles of his book. That would 
be a never-failing test. A man would possess great literary 
ability if he could read and expound it; and he could do more 
than any sane American citizen of the United States can, be- 
eause nobody that has any practical sense could tell what it 
meant. I can see how it appeals to the average German 
metaphysician, because when they get through expounding some- 
thing nobody can ever understand it; the problems they under- 
take to elucidate are not half so intricate as the explanations 
they give of the enigma to be solved. 

Here is another. I do this with some reluctance. I refer to 
John H. Walker. Mr. Walker is the president of the State 
Federation of Labor of Illinois. Mr. Walker comes down to 
Washington and elsewhere. He takes occasion to go upon the 
platform and make patriotic speeches. I can join with Mr. 
Walker in doing that. There is no question between us there. 
If Mr. Walker would only bé consistent, so that I could under- 
stand in what direction he was traveling, I would have no ob- 
jections to him. The trouble is Mr. Walker talks at one time 
for the country and at another time against part of it. I find 
by referring to the report he made that he is a member of the 
President's mediation commission. This is a lawful body, and 
they have on several occasions reported to the President on a 
great variety of subjects. This report of January 9, 1918, 
contains in it the same apologies for the Industrial Workers of 
the World that the article from The Public contains—that the 
Industrial Workers of the World are only in a practical way 
making audible their protests against existing conditions. I 
refer to those matters and will at the conclusion of my remarks 
ask that they be incorporated in the Recorp without reading. 
Mr. Walker is a member of the committee on labor of the ad- 
visory commission of the Council of National Defense. I find 
his name in the membership list published by the Government 
Printing Office in 1917 as “ John H. Walker, president Illinois 
State Federation of Labor.” 

Who is Mr. Walker? Mr. Walker at home is a Socialist of 
the most radical type, a member, a leader of the Socialist Party. 
He has done more to spread socialism in the Mine Workers’ 
Union of 100,000 members in Illinois than any other one man in 

that country. He is a Socialist, in my opinion—I state this only 
as my opinion—who is in favor of direct action. I base that 
inference on his conduct. He does not preach that in Washing- 
ton, but he practices it at honie. 

I now read from an article signed by Mr. Walker, of January 
6, 1918, and published in the Springfield News-Record, of 
Springfield, III. There has been a strike for over a year in 
that country, involving by sympathetic action all the allied 
branches of industry, and some of it going far beyond the 
limits of central Illinois. It began in a street railway strike, 
and the sympathetic action of various unions called out coal 
miners, grocery clerks, gas and electric light workers, every- 


body in all of the factories of that country, and for some days 
last summer and fall industry was entirely tied up. During 
that difficulty two cars were dynamited. Six persons were 
injured, and it was only good fortune that they were not blown 
into atoms. If the dynamite had been on the side of the car 
where the people were sitting, it undoubtedly would have killed 
them, because all of that side of the car was torn out. The 
companies concerned have repeatedly offered to arbitrate the 
question of whether there should be recognition of the union, 
hours, rate of wages, and terms of service. That has been 
repudiated by Mr. Walker, acting as the advisor of the loca! 
unions, with his associates. He asserts falsely in this article 
that the men are fighting for the right to organize a union. 
Nobody ever denies that in that country. That is conceded. 
What they do not concede is that a man must join a union to 
earn a living in this world. That is the bone of contention. 

While the strike was on an order was obtained from the 
circuit court for that district restraining anyone from interfer- 
ing with the property of the company. Some people violated 
that order; whether under Mr. Walker's associates’ advice or 
not is not recorded now. ‘They violated the injunction. They 
were sent to jail, and various penalties were inflicted on them 
then and afterwards, because of the contempt proceedings. 
They were tried by jury. Here is what Mr. Walker says in 
respect to the courts of our country. The judge who presided 
at these trials I have known for 30 years. He is as upright 
and humane a judge as ever administered a system of juris- 
prudence in an English-speaking country. Mr. Walker says, 
referring to the companies, that they have— 
domineered and tyrannized over them 

The employees— 
worse than any Simon Legree ever did over his slaves; their action has 
degraded and prostituted our courts, made judicial harlots out of our 
judges, and resulted in those courts and judges and county officers— 

Referring to the sheriff who prohibited riotous assemblies in 
the area concerned in his jurisdiction— 
denying the workers their rights under the law—courts and county 
officers that swore to uphold them. 

He said, further: 

It took the mine workers of Illinois nine months in 1897 to force 
the coal operators to do the right thing. It took them 10 years to put 
Sam T. Brush out of business. By pursuing the same meth- 
ods we can do the same thing. 

At this time I wish to speak of the Brush affair briefly. In 
the strikes resulting from that trouble, 40 persons were killed 
in cold blood. A large part of the country was under martial 
law for weeks. Mining property was blown up; tipples were 
burned; men to-day in Illinois are carrying wounds upon their 
persons, and will take them to their graves, who were assaulted 
and beaten while peacefully pursuing their lawful occupations. 
These are the methods that John H. Walker commends, and 
advises his strikers to resume in Illinois, where 100,000 men are 
engaged in mining coal in their normal activity, and where hun- 
dreds of thousands more are engaged in making war materials. 
He advises them to renew the strike, and I have a report from 
persons making an investigation, to which I shall briefly allude, 
but take no time more than to say the report made by a patient 
investigation shows that they are preparing a strike now; that 
Mr. Walker is active in instigating this strike and preparing 
for the resumption of the violence and destruction by dynamite 
of property, the murder of peaceable men in Illinois in his juris- 
diction, as the president of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor. He, the adviser of the President on the mediation com- 
mission and a member of the labor committee of the National 
Council of Defense, goes upon the platform and makes patriotic 
speeches. 

Patriotic is as patriotic does; and I ask Mr. Walker next 
Sunday, when he takes me to task for what I have said, in a date 
that he has, to answer these charges. I ask him to say whether 
he will pursue the course of a peaceable citizen and by his 
activity undertake to reduce lawlessness to a minimum and 
prevent those who listen to him from dynamite and violence 
and murder. If he can not do that then he is not fit to be an 
advisor of the President. I am trying to protect the President 
from the men who have thrust themselves about him and who 
I think are responsible for many of what seem to be official 
vagaries of his. 

I do not care to say very much of Frank P. Walsh, of the 
industrial commission. He has said enough. It would be time 
wasted and love’s labor lost. The chairman of the industrial 
commission appeared before the resolutions committee of the 
Democratic National Convention at St. Louis in 1916 with a 
socialitic platform of his own. He sought to force it upon the 
Democratic Party. It is to their enternal credit that they re- 
fused it. I do not know what the future issues may be, but I 
know there are such elements in the Democratic Party that 
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in the years to come, if some of my associates and myself are 
spared, we may be found touching elbows in the same common 
cause. It is against the firebrands of disorder, those who seek 
to destroy the restraints of civil society, and, as the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] said yesterday, to put the bol- 
sheviki, of which there is an element of uncertain numbers in 
our country here, in control of the Government. 

Here is another and a very distinguished citizen of my 
country—a neighbor of mine. I speak of him in no uncompli- 
mentary way, the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Vrooman. Mr. Vrooman is mildly Socialistic. He does not be- 
lieve in direct action. Far from him, he would never hurt any- 
body. He is in the same frame of mind that the woman was 
when an inconsiderate friend committed suicide in her parlor. 

The coroner in holding the inquest lifted up the body and 
the woman said, „Well, well, the thoughtless creature has 
ruined my fine Persian rug.. Why could he not have bled some- 
where else?” Mr. Vrooman would not hurt anybody. It 
would spoil the dilletante sentiment that he has. He wishes 
to argue the thing out. He is pacific in his nature. A kindly 
gentleman, An estimable man. He never wishes to hurt any- 
body. He is a parlor Socialist, but is the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; he is giving advice to the President, and 
he can add his mite to the general verdict of this group that 
surrounds our President. 

Here is another of whom, no doubt, many of us have read 
who has been recently added to this coterie of economic ad- 
visers—Roger W. Babson, of Massachusetts. Mr. Babson is 
like a good many who deal with statistics a long time; they 
become temporarily bewildered when they must do things. 
Mr. Babson has lost his rudder in the deep sea of statistics and 
he has not got his soundings yet. On practical matters I can 
not but think of him as unsafe an adviser as there is in the 
world. If you give him a row of figures with some statistical 
observation of what he calls sociology and tell him to work on it, 
he can produce beautiful results on paper; but I would rather 
take an old granger or a man running a poultry yard for prac- 
tical purposes, or a cowboy in the Southwest, to get good gov- 
ernment out of a given number of people than all the Babsons 
you can collect from now till the end of time. 

Here is another. Here is Mr. Townley. Mr. Townley came 
here not long ago and talked with the President. Mr. Townley 
was a much maligned individual. Mr. Townley had been 
aspersed. Mr. Townley had been indicted. He had been 
falsely charged with being an enemy of the Government. He 
informed the authorities here, so I learned, that he was strictly 
loyal. What he was doing was trying to rescue his constituents 
from the monopolies of the Northwest, among whom were not 
only mills and millers but the great mercantile enterprise, the 
earriers systems, and especially the great iron and steel indus- 
tries of the northern peninsula reaching over into Minnesota. 

I can begin to get a little light on Mr. Townley, and. I think 
the rest of us can if we just keep in mind and watch his 
maneuvers. Michigan and Minnesota are the great sources 
of iron-ore supply in this country. He is trying to establish 
himself in that immediate neighborhood. That is where he can 
marshal his forces and start trouble in the iron-ore country, 
interfere with the barge service, tying it up in a strike at 
this great source of supply. One of the things that Mr. Townley 
is concealing is the claim that he is representing the farmers 
of the country—the oppressed farmer. As a matter of fact, I 
charge here on my own responsibility that Mr. Townley repre- 
sents pro-German influence in this country, and he has German 
money in some place that inspires his activity, and at the right 
time there will be a strike in the northern peninsula, from 
which we draw our supplies of iron, when it will cripple us 
most. 

Mr. Townley in bankruptcy proceedings is an eminently suc- 
cessful man. He accumulated $80,000 worth of debts with $500 
worth of assets. Anybody who can do that is something of a 
genius, I admit; but his creditors thought that it was unkind 
of him not to think of their interests more. On the hearing 
he disclosed no visible assets. That is a chronic cendition with 
most of these reformers. There is none of them who has any 
asset but language. They pay a debt by the statute of limita- 
tions or by bankruptcy. I never knew one of them who could 
do otherwise who makes such claims as Townley. 

Here is another Mr. D. C. Coates. Mr. Coates was lieutenant 
governor of the State of Colorado during the exciting adminis- 
tration of “ Bloody Bridles” Waite. We all remember “ Bloody 
Bridles,” a unique figure among the coterie of governors in the 
various States of the Union elected that year, and all of them 
had their fads, among others Mr. Coates. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator is mistaken as to the time when 
Mr. Coates was the lieutenant governor. It was not during the 
administration of Waite but of Goy. Orman, some years later, 


Mr. SHERMAN. Well, he was an associate and friend of 
Gov. Waite. I thank the Senator for the correction. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I remember one occasion when I was out 
in the mountains there was a meeting at Colorado Springs, and: 
both those distinguished gentlemen were in close communica- 
tion with each other. It was the first time I ever saw either 
or both of them. I remember Mr. Coates from that time, and I, 
3 been somewhat interested in his governmental activi- 

es. 

Mr. Coates is credited by many with being one of the leading 
lights in the Non-Partisan League of which Mr. Townley is the 
head. I do not know whether he is indicted with the rest of the 
distinguished gentlemen or not for interference with war mat- 
si but at any rate he has received some considerable atten- 

on. 

I have read the platform of the Non- Partisan League, and it 
IS a very singular affair. It is hedged about with a great many 
phrases which I think are intended fo conceal its main purpose, 
but lurking through it all there is a sort of a. language that 
reminds me that mentally Mr. Townley and his associates—Mr. 
Le Seuer, the secretary, I believe, of the organization, and Mr. 
Coates—are just like Mr. Trotzky. They think the same way, 
and in their platform concealed carefully are some of the same 
revolutionary sentiments. The Non-Partisan League later, when 
it can safely do so or it has enough safety guaranteed to it, will 
be found producing the same revolutionary principles found in 
Mr. Trotzky’s book headed “Our Revolution.” In a speech at 
Jamestown, N. Dak., June 11, 1917, Mr. Townley said: 

Why should we buy liberty bonds when the Government makes us pay 
enormous profits for equipment to run our farms? Take the profits frem 
‘Big Biz" to pay far the war, We'll never get anything from the 
Government for anything that we do in this struggle. Why should we 
help the Government when they wont help us? 

This was after the United States declared war. These are 
some of the men whom our beloved Chief Executive has about 
him. I think he ought to get rid of them. When you ask me 
to vote blanket power to a President to transfer functions of the 
vast, undefined character in this bill I want to know what kind 
of men he has collected about him to administer the great powers 
of a free Government. I want some of these distinguished 
worthies dismissed from their station before I trust more power 
into the President’s hands, If further power serves to collect 
more such advisors about him, he increases our danger when 
our supreme test against German arms and German intrigue 
comes. Government very largely takes its practical aspects from 
the agents who administer it. You ean not separate government 
from human agency. These mortal habitations of ours that we 
dwell in for a brief period are the only physical tokens by which 
practical government is administered among men, and these 
men the President has about him, and I have not taken them all, 
but such of them as would illustrate what I meant, are unfit 
to administer government. 9 “ 

I shall not go into any discussion of the so-called Farmers’ Non- 
Partisan League because that is a matter that would take too 
much time, but I shall at my conelusion add certain of these 
documents to the CONGRESSIONAL Record without reading. 

TI conelude with Mr. Townley with the following statement 
which illustrates a great deal. He spoke at Butte, Mont., five 
times with Frank Little, an I. W. W. agitator in that country, 
to whose subsequent misfortune I need not allude. You know 
what he was there for. Mr. Townley advocated on the platform 
in the hearing of living witnesses and by the current press re- 
ports from that country the same principles as Frank Little and 
for which he was hung by an indignant vigilance committee 
trying to preserve order and avoid bloody ruin in the Butte 
and surrounding mining country. That is Mr. Townley. That 
is-one time that his camouflage did not hide him. He was caught 
in bad company, and If Mr. Townley had not been able to buy 
a railroad ticket and beat a hasty retreat he might not now be 
president of the Nonpartisan League declaring against various 
alleged evils in this country. 

I shall leave Mr. Townley at this point. Probably I have, to 


use a homely phrase, dug up more snakes than I can kill now 


in. one day. 

Mr, WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator recall the faet that Mr. 
George Creel had Mr. Townley over here and that he got for 
him an engagement to speak at Rochester, N. Y., and another 
to speak in New York City, and afterwards brought him here 
and took him to the White House? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It had escaped my memory until the Sena- 
tor reminded me of it. I thank him for doing so. I paid my 
respects to Mr. Creel on several occasions, and I omit him from 
the roll of honor which I have prepared here. It would be a 
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very pleasing task on some summer afternoon to dissect Mr. 
Creel, 1 think as a political anatomist I might possibly do him 
justice. I could exhibit his framework and motives and the 
like with probably. fair accuracy. He reminds me a good deal 
when you get to working on him of a letter published in the 
hitherto unpublished letters of Lincoln. Lincoln wrote a letter 
to one of his friends once talking about a horse trade. I do not 
know whether nuy of you ever read it. It was all new to me. 
Ie spoke about the guarantee of a horse in a horse trade. We 
all know what that means. 

The guaranty given would apply to George Creel—warranted 
“sound in skin and skeleton and free from faults and faculties.” 
That is the utmost that could be said about him by his friends. 
I do not concede that he has not faults like the rest of us He 
has them. But I think some of them are somewhat reprehens‘ble 
and ought not to be found in a public officer charged with such 
responsibilities as he has. 

Mr. Creel is a Socialist of the most pronounced type. Mr. 
Cree] I have already stated has abused this Government, its 
Constitution, the conscript fathers who wrote it, the courts of 
the country that have expounded it, and the judicial tribunal of 
the United States of last resort, holding its sessions within a few 
hundred feet of this Senate Chamber, he has denounced ns con- 
spirators in the original plan of writing a Constitution by the 
rich men of the country and then interpreting it and applying 
it so as to preserve and protect the lawless rights of plutocrats. 
He ought to be where Trotzky and Lenine are. He deserves 
honorable mention in“ Our Revolution.” He has all the elements 
of a Red, of a destroyer of civil society, one that dissolves all 
the restraints of communities and the protection of persons and 
property. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I presume the Senator read an article in the 
morning paper headed: 


SAYS THE MASSES GOT CREEL’S o. K.—NOT A WORD RAISED AGAINST JUNE |. 


ISSUB, MANAGER DECLARES, 
New York, April 22. 

Circulars which C. Merrill Rogers, as business manager of the Socialist 
magazine, The Masses, sent to prospective subscribers and to news dealers, 
in which the writer declared the periodica] was going * to fight conscrip- 
tion end its attendant evils,” were introduced in evidence to-day at the 
trial of Rogers, Max Eastman, Arthur Young, and Floyd Dell on charges 
of conspiring to im e operation of the draft law. 

A statement that George Creel, chairman of the Committee on Public 
Information, approved the publication of one issue of The Masses, a copy 
of which is in evidence and is alleged to contain matter found objection- 
able by the Government, was made by Rogers. 

In that issue of The Masses was the statement that they were 
going to fight conscription and its attendant evils. . 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is entirely in keeping with everything 
that I ever know George Creel utter on a governmental ques- 
tion, I thank the Senator for adding that to the list of Mr. 
Creel’s qualifications as a public censor that he has already 
proven to possess, 

I am satisfied, taking it in the entirety, that Mr. Creel has 
indorsed most of the suppressed publications. There are cer- 
tain ones, though, that have access to the Government postal 
facilities that I find myself entirely unable to explain. There 
is one called The Eye Opener, published at North Halstead 
Street, in Chicago. I have a copy here of the last issue of The 
Eye Opener. It is certainly an eye opener on Mr. Burleson. It 
is in open hostility to conscription. It is in open hostility to 
the prosecution of the war. It is shouting the false cry of peace. 
Still it has access to the mails. It came to me in my office 
by the ordinary postal facilities of the country. But it is a 
good socialistic sheet. It is preaching socialism. It speaks of 
soclalism as the taking over by the Post Office Department of 
the telegraph and telephone and everything else; anything that 
does that is instantly shriven of its sin by Mr. Burleson. That 
is the milk in the Burleson coconut when you get at it. 

I found this in the address of my colleague, Senator Lewis— 
and I regret he is not here. While we get along very harmo- 
niously in our personal relations, back home we take occasion 
to differ from each other quite violently at times. He used this 
expression in his address, found on page 4968 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, under date of April 13, 1918, which was the date 
of the publication. His address was made April 11, 1918: 

He— 

The President, speaking of him 
has no private purpose to serve; he has no political object to benefit. 

Senator Lewis continues, who undertakes for political advan- 
tage to oppose the measures of the President will have an in- 
dignant constituency with which to reckon. My colleague [Mr. 
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Lewis] is one of the ablest men of the Democratie Party in the 
West. 

All of us in our respective constituencies must finally face 
the-multitude; most of us are accustomed to it from early 
life, and the more the multitude the better. I am willing to 
face the constituency in which my colleague will, I hope, be 
a candidate. He deserves, by his distinguished service here, 
the nomination if he wishes it. I am willing to try it out on 
the issue which he raises in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and I 
will try it out on the record that has been made up to this 
time, with such sundry additions as the mistakes of my dis- 
tinguished colleague and his organization may make hereafter. 

When I speak of this in connection with the pending bill, 
Mr. President, I have no purpose of making a partisan reflection 
on any of the war powers of the administration in its prosecu- 
tion of the war. That is a matter that is entirely nonpartisan, 
There has been no partisan division here on that question, and 
there will not be. If the President was of my political party, 
I would differ from him if he undertook to do these things 
just as often as I differ now. Most of my difficulties in my 
own. country have been because I did not take orders from 
governors of my own party in that smaller jurisdiction. I 
would not take a President’s order any more than I would 
take a governor’s order. I may be wrong, but I accepted the 
responsibility for my errors and expiated it by the usual 
political punishment, if at all, inflicted at the ballot box. 
I do so now. 

I notice on the 13th day of March, 1918, by numerous press 
reports Scorr FERRIS, of Oklahoma, Member of the House, 
chairman of the House Committee on Publie Lands, had been 
elected chairman of the congressional campaign committee, and 
that it had been organized—he succeeding a former Member 
of the House—by the election of a full corps of officers. That 
made a political organization committee all of whom were 
either Members of the House or holding public office in this 
administration, whether in the House or elsewhere. I shall 
insert that in the CoNGressionan Recorp at the appropriate 
time at the close of my remarks, which I hope to draw to u 
close very speedily. 

Joseph E. Davies resigned from a public position in Wash- 
ington. In a letter to the President under date of March 12, 
1918, he gave his reasons for resigning. He wished to become 
a candidate in Wisconsin for the Senate. He was nominated 
by his associates. The President in his reply to him named 
certain proceedings which are in the letter which I shall asx 
to be printed in full at the end of my remarks, among which 
is the McLemore resolution, 

“The acid test.“ I presume I voted myself in favor of the 
McLemore resolution when it came up through the motions made 
by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Goge]. Excepting that I 
have voted with the President on all the other issues which 
constituted the acid tests. 

I have here a list of those who met the acid test of my Deme- 
cratic brethren, not of ours, since that is immaterial. I have 
a list of those voting against the motion to table the MeLemore 
resolution in the House on March 7, 1916, which is one of the 
“acid tests.” All of these on the list here were renominated 
at their respective party primaries and reelected at the Novem- 
ber election, 1916. There is BLACK, of Texas; BUCHANAN, of 
Texas; CHURCH, of California; Dare, of New York; DECKER, of 
Missouri; Eagle, of Texas; FLYNN, of New York; Foster, of 
Illinois; Haar, of New Jersey; HENSLEY, of Missouri; KEAT- 
ING, of Colorado; Loseck, of Nebraska; McLemorr, of Texas; 
SHALLENBERGER, Of Nebraska; SuHouse, of Kansas; Sisson, of 
Mississippi; Staypen, of Texas; Satrrr, of New York; 
STEPHENS, of Nebraska; Van DYKE, of Minnesota. Fitz- 
gerald was elected and resigned to go into a more profitable 
employment. This is sort of ex cathedra, but I understand it 
was to become attorney for the Alien Property Custodian, with a 
guaranty of $15,000, together with such incidental perquisites 
as will come along in private practice not connected with the 
public welfare. 

As I remember, three others resigned from the House, all of 
them to take appointments under the city administration in 
New York of a profitable character. But here is the list, and 
every one of those Democrats whose names I have read voted 
against tabling the McLemore resolution. There is MCLEMORE 
himself. He does not represent a district; he represents the 
whole State of Texas. The entire dignity and traditions of the 
Alamo and of the Lone Star centered about his predestined 
brow. He was nominated in a primary covering the whole 
State of Texas and elected in the same way, and he is the 
author of the obnoxious resolution which constitutes an essen- 
tial element of the acid test. 

The gentlemen whose names I have recited are all sitting 
members of the majority party in the House of Representa- 
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tives, and all of them voted not to table the McLemore resolu- 
tion, which was the test in a parliamentary way whether you 
were for or against the resolution. 

Now, here is my esteemed friend William Kent, who used 
to: live in Chicago, and whose father lived there before him, 
whom I knew, attracted by a genial climate, went farther west 
than most of us, and he landed in California. I find in the list 
that Mr. Kent voted against tabling the MeLemore resolution. 
That constituted the acid test. It would not make any dif- 
ference with Mr. Kent, for he is an independent and votes as 
he pleases. That means he uses his own judgment on things 
of that kind, for which I respect him, but it was the acid test 
applied to him. How was it applied in that liberal, statesman- 
like, broad, catholic spirit that led to Mr. Kents appointment 
on the Tariff Commission as one of the essential results of 
the acid test? Thus it is that great reformers by this practical 
operation of the choice of human agents constantly lose their 
civic chastity. . 

Again, the President wrote a letter to the-State committee in 
Newark, N. J., under date of the 21st of Mareh, 1918. In that 
he set out at some length the necessity of electing Democratic 
candidates, just as he did in Wisconsin of electing there the 
Democratie candidate for the Senate, as a means of carrying on 
the war. I have no objection to prosecuting the war, but in this 
instance I differ from the President as to how to carry on the 
war. I insist on electing men of my own political persuasion 
as one of the proper means of carrying on the war, just as my 
Democratic brethren have the same right to insist on their 
method of carrying on the war by electing Democrats. In this 
he uses the following language—and I shall insert all of this 
at the end of my address as well as the others I have referred to: 

The old rty slogans have lost their significance and will mean 
nothing to the voter of the future, for the war is certain to change 
the mind of Europe as well as the mind of America. Men everywhere 
are searching democratic principles to their hearts in order to deter- 
mine their soundness, their sincerity, their adaptability to the real 
needs of their life, and every man with any vision must see that the 
real test of justice and right action is presently to come as It never 
came before, The men in the trenches, who bave been freed from the 
economic serfdom to which some of them had been accustomed, will, 
it is likely, return to their homes with a new view and a new im- 
patience of all mere political phrases, and will demand real thinking 
and sincere action. à 

What does that mean, if it means anything? “Economic 
serfdom!” What soldier ever was in economic serfdom before 
the war? What man was in economic serfdom? Who was 
oppressing them? There was no- oppression in this country 
except as Mr. Trotzky sees it. 

I can understand why the President is tolerant with this 
group of single taxers, of these economic freaks of all kinds 
with which he has surrounded himself; those of various kinds 
of opinions, infested with vagaries of all their species, gentle- 
men who have hobbies which they mount and ride persistently, 
reaching nowhere, it is true, but in the main creating a most 
infernal din about the Executive ears, making it impossible 
for him to obtain a clear hearing on the current issues of the 
day. Economic serfdom! That sounds like Trotzky; that 
sounds like “our Revolution“; and I can understand why this 
peeuliar bunch of mysterious wizards are about the President 
and why he tolerates them. It is because they pour into his 
willing ears the stories of “economic serfdom.” I suppose 
after a while they will be talking about “our Revolution,“ at 
the opportune moment. 

These things preceded the nomination of Mr. Davies. Then, 
our respected Vice President—for whose fairness as a presid- 
ing officer I have the greatest admiration and respect—became 
interested. He took it upon himself—which was entirely 
proper—to go to the State of Wisconsin in Mr, Davies’s be- 
half. I ean excuse him for doing so. He was requested, no 
doubt, by the proper campaign authorities to pursue this line 
of activity. He is a strong campaigner and a party leader. 
Then, who could resist following the parti-colored oriflamme 
of my beloved colleague [Mr. Lewis], who had preceded him in 
that part of the country, shouting the familiar slogan, “Stand 
by the President and stand by the war“? He would inspire 
to action the most phlegmatic or indifferent by his ringing ap- 
peal. So the Vice President made his appearance. At Madi- 
son he used this language—and I verified it; it was the usual 
press report that went out from the Asseciated Press, and the 
local papers published it as well, both in Milwaukee and in 
Madison: 

Our State of Wisconsin is under suspicion. 


that so far as usefulness is concerned you ma 
character as to have a bad mtation. You 


The law of politics is 
as well have a bad 
epublicans have made 


the issue here in Wisconsin. If the vote at the primary is based upon 
the charges and counter charges that you have made a t one = 
r, a 


other, you are about half for America, half for the 
against Wilson, 


Your self-appointed leaders are now trying to convince the 1 
u 


half that the really important thing is not loyalty or disloyalty 
party success. Having purified the stream in the primary you 
come the sewage to help you over the election. 

My beloved colleague [Mr. Lews], speaking at Appleton, 
Wis., said: 

The President at this crisis is entitled to one of his 
tion and one who is his nope friend. WIlIl Wisconsin not yield of 

0 


5 pride to do this bit political patriotism in this hour calling 
or sacrifice that the Nation may be saved? 


Saved by electing the Democratic ticket! You can not wage 
the war except by electing Democrats. Well, everybody knows 
on this side of the Chamber that there is no issue of that kind 
raised; so do my good friends on the Democratic side of the 
Chamber know it, They do not talk that here to any of us; 
they know better. There is not a vestige of polities here on 
war questions, but on consolidation bills of this kind that are 
presented here, with these blanket powers, we want to know 
that the executive department will not consider that the exer- 
cise of these powers is necessary in a partisan way in order 
to meet the emergencies of the great campaign. I want to know 
when this happens whether the departments here, under this 
measure, will be consolidated into one or two men—the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Federal Reserve Board, the national 
banks, the public utilities, the War Finance Commission, the 
Panama Canal, 250,000 miles of railway, and the industrial 
enterprises of the country? Shall all of them be united in 
one head? 

The Secretary of the Treasury was in Texas a few days ago. 
The head of this mighty and potential enterprise visited all of 
the people; and men, women, and children with loud. acclaim 
heard him and saw him. He has been in various parts of the 
United States. The convention of lecturers was here on the oc- 
casion when Mr. Creel delivered himself of his civic beatitudes. 

Do you know what a number of them were doing in the back 
rooms in Washington? They were going over a_ political 
catechism; they were using their activities for war bonds to 
conceal their political activities, and they had a general review, 
and they are preaching it now and using it. I do not blame 
them for it; it is not the primary purpose, it is true, which is 
to sell bonds. I suppose the Republicans are going around on 
the same mission to see their political friends. One is no better 
than the other in that particular. I allude to it for the purpose 
of showing that under the blanket powers of this bill the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may seize, by an Executive order, all these 
lines of activity. Then, when that is done, what will be the re- 
sult? I am moved in a somewhat irreverent way to say, when 
that is carried out public office becomes a family trust. 

Again, after the election was over, after the ery of the combat 
had died away, after the captains and the kings had departed, 
after the tumults of the great deep were stilled and the returns 
were all in, of course there is always a post-mortem to be held. 
It would have been a good deal better to have followed in that 
particular the advice of an old country doctor, when he said it 
Was a good deal better to hold a diagnosis before an operation 
than it was a funeral after you had performed one. Ignoring 
this a political disaster resulted in Wisconsin. It shows, Mr. 
President, that these outside organizations persist in thrusting 
partisan politics into these affairs. After Senator Lengoor was 
Paya this was given out by the national Democratic com- 

ee: 


Democratic NATIONAL Bony Dectares Lexkoor Won BY LA FoOLLETTE 
Mux's VOTES. 


A press dispatch from Milwaukee says that Mr. Davies, the Democratic 
candidate for United States Senator, sent the following message to Mr, 
Lunroor yesterday, congratulating him on his election: 

“ Present returns indicate your election. Please accept my personal 
SARAPA TOSS upon this great opportunity thus afforded to you for 
service to Our State and to our common country in these serious 
momentous times.“ 

The following statement, on behalf of the Democratic national com- 
mittee, authorized by the chairman, was given out at the national head- 
quarters of the committee last night: 

“Wisconsin is heavily Republican when the La FOLLETTR faction is 
cooperating with the ‘stalwarts.’ The senatorial W vote demon- 
strated that these factions were about evenly divided; hence Mr. LEN- 
ROOT, the nominee, recognized that he could not be elected without se- 
cones the La FOLLETTB vote which had been cast for Thompson in the 

rimary. 
eiir In the primary contest Mr. Lennoor made his fight upon the ‘loy- 
— 7 issue. After the primary he and his supporters sought to bring 
both factions together in complete accord, arou partisan feeling in 
every possible way, even to the extent of courting the La FOLLETTE and 
pro- an vote within the Republican ranks. 


ACCUSES NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 


“Authoritative statements In eastern newer pees assert that this 
change of tactics by Mr. Lenroor was advised by the Republican national 
or ization. The circumstances of the case need no comment. It is 
Sufficient to say that if the national advisers of Mr. Lunroor deem party 
unity so essential that they are willing to advise compromises with an 
concessions to Mr. La FOLLETTS and associates, success in Wisconsin 
won in that way will prove a very costly victory. 


organlza- 
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“We are gratified that Mr. Davies made no overtures for the support 


of the pro-German vote, offering no pears for its Rag care and 
deliberttely spurning it throughout bis entire campaign. He stood for 
100 per cent Americanism and typifies that character of one citizen- 
ship, whether in Wisconsin or in any other State. ‘The Wisconsin cam- 

gn has made the issue nud we welcome it. This issue, which brought 
victory of doubtful value in this contest, will return again and yet again 
to pingue those who have made it.” 

So that these political issues are injected not with our consent 
but in spite of it. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SHERMAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. FALL. Before the Senator leaves this particular subject, 
as the Senator’s fund of information is so enormous upon 
almost all subjects of our contemporaneous history, particularly 
political history, I wish to refresh the Senator’s memory by a 
suggestion from the declarations of one of our great writers. 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson, upon the subject which he has just been 
discussing. namely, the interference of the President in the mat- 
ter of elections. In his Constitutional Government, on pages 
71 and 72. I find the following, and.I simply wish to call it to 
the attention of the Senator, because I know he is familiar with 


it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will be very glad to have the Senator 
do so. 

Mr. FALL. Tn that work the distinguished author says: 

There are Ulezitimate means by which the President may influence 
the action of Conzress. He may bargain with Members not only with 
regard to appointments, but also with regard to legislative measures, 
He may use his local patronage to assist Members to get or retain their 
seats. Ile may interpose his powerful influence, in one covert way or 
another, in contests for places in the Senate. He may also overbear 
Congress by arbitrary a which ignore the laws or virtually override 
them. Such things are not only deeply immoral, they are destructive of 
the fundamental understandings of constitutional government and, 
therefore, of constitutional coveroment itself. They are sure, moreover, 
in a country of free public opinion, to bring their own punishment, to 
destroy both the fame and the power of the man who dares to practice 
them. No honorable man tne'udes such agencies in a sober exposition 
of the Constitution or allows himself to think of them when he speaks 
of the Influences of “ife” which govern each generation's use and 
interpretation of that great instrument, our sovereign guide, and the 
object of our deepest reverence. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am very glad to have that added to the 
comments I have been making, and I thank the Senator from 
New Mexico for producing it; it is material. I have no criti- 
cism to make of the President for departing from the salutary 
doctrine announced. I have known a good many persons who 
write one way and act another. In his early life I knew n 
spring poet to do the same thing. He wrote beautiful poetry, 
but he married a widow, and after that he became very prosaic 
and practical. He took what Tony Weller, in the Pickwick 
Papers. culls “the cure for the gout.” and it cured him com- 
pletely. Senators remember that Weller on ene occasion made 
the remark that he had a sovereign remedy for the gout. Mr, 
Pickwick pulled out his memorandum book. got his pencil, and 
said: “A sovereign remedy for the gout! Let me have it please.” 
He was suffering very much from the gout himself; he was a 
good liver, as Senators will remember, and he always traveled 
with a well-filled hamper of his own. He began to prepare for 
the memorandum. Weller said: ““Widders will cure it. Gout 
is a disease as arises from too much ease and jollity. Just 
marry a widder with a strong voice with a decent notion of 
using it and you'll never have the gout again. Widders, taken 
regularly, will cure it, because you will never have any more 
after you take them. I take 'em regularly.” So the poet was 
cured. 

Electing a man President of the United States will cure him 
of the vagaries he had asan author; that is perfectly natural. 
I do not criticize the President on that account; it is only human 
nature. When a man sits down in his study, having had no 
experience, and writes something he very largely theorizes, but 
when he begins to act with human beings he finds that many 
theories will not work; you can not make human beings fit 
theories; you must make theories fit the human being. That 
is what our President is doing now; he has turned around and 
reversed operations in his dealings with men. Most of us by 
the time we reich this body or other public office are, for better 
or for worse. what we have grown to be; we are not going to 
change; we will do the best we can with the talents our Maker 
has given us. but one must take men as he finds them. 

So the President is doing the best he can. Whac I want him 
to do is to reatter this bunch of economic fakirs and howling 
dervishes that he has around him now—firebrands and pesti- 
lential fiends of sedition themselves. Alien and sedition act! 
Why, what the President wants is not more legislation, but 
he wants to use the powers he has now to get the instruments 


of sedition away from him. “Why does not he instruet lis 
Attorney General to inject vigor into his prosecutieans? That 
will do more good than 100,000 hardened troops around Wash- 
ington now, und more than n million later on after the Bol- 
sheviki has been well organized in this country aud our rero- 
lution may be duplicating what Mr. Trotzky framed up in his 
country. The Attorney General lacks drive. He prosecutes the 
little offenders—tlie big ones escape. 

Recurring again to this political matter, here is u document 
that was placed in the Recorp by a Representative from Wis- 
consin which I think is not justified as a matter of campaign- 
ing; and I have a right in connection with a bill of this kind, 
inasmuch as power has been used in that way, to think that 
the power delegated by this bill might be used improperly, 
Here is a circular, or au advertisement, from the columns of 
a Rockford, III., paper—and Rockford is near Camp Grant— 
which was addressed to the Wisconsin soldiers at Camp Grant. 

This advertisement was published without any signature. In 
Wisconsin the person who inserted that would go to jail under 
the law if he published such a statement without giving the name 
of the man behind it. The advertisement is us follows: 


Tuesday, April 2, you are entitled to vote for United States Senator 
from Wisconsin to succeed renator Paul O. Husting. President Wilson, 
wed Commander in Chief, desires all loyal Americans to vote for 

oseph E. Davies for United States Senator. 

Davies's election means joy at Washington and gloom at merlin. 

Davies's defeat means gloom at Washington and joy at Berlin. 


The soldier vote of Wiscousin cast in Camp Grant, near 
Rockford, where this paper was sent as part of the Democratic 
campaign, is as follows: 
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not even in the exigencies of partisan politics do I think ‘that a 
thing like that ought to be permitted. The President is Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. In the command of 
the Army or Navy and in the conduct of the campaign, after the 
choice of officers, and in all the details of military operations, 
the President's will is supreme and must by the nature of 
things be supreme; but yielding to him all that goes with ‘the 
great war powers of the country, yet in civil affairs he has no 
more, and his friends have no more, right to thrust himself as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy than he has a 
right to court-martial me and shoot me at sunrise to-morrow 
morning. Such action is absolutely unjustified in the partis 
politics of this country. I repeat, Mr. President, the acid test 
was designed to apply to Republicans and never to apply to 
Democrats That is the grossly partisan way in which the 
Executive administers power when it relates to a political cam- 
paign. We interpret a grant of more power by how present 
power is abused. 

Mr. President, I do not care to take more time. This bill, 
with its vast possibilities of potential mischief, if administered 
along the lines I have already illustrated, by the appointment 
of men, by the transfer of functions, could at best only aggra- 
vate, unless the Executive chunges his appointments and his 
view of things, the evils which already exist. 

I have made these criticisms in a kindly spirit and for the 
sole purpose of reminding not only the Members of the Senate 
but the general public as well that the men whom the President 
has collected about him are those from whom he can not get 
desirable results in government. 

I ask that the various documents to which I have referred 
may be printed at length at the end of my remarks, without 
reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? ‘The Chair 
hears none, and the request will be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Foncer Panty, WILSON TELLS New JERSEY. Democrats—Dror OLD SLO- 
Gas AND Work vor Homanity, HE URGES THEM—MEETING AT NEW- 
ARK—TUMULTY CARRIES MESSAGE OF GREATEN EFFORTS ror Tus 
AVERAGE MAN. Newark, N. J., Merch 20. 
President Wilson to-dax called the Democrats of New Jersey to forget 

old party interests and selfish aims and to unite in their efforts to deal 

fairness ‘to the average man, the man without influence or privilege, 

Such a political program there must be, said the President, in line with 

the increasing growth of real democracy in the world. 

The President's appeal to Democratic disinterestedness in purely party 
affairs was included in a letter to the ocratic State Committee meet- 
ing here to-day to discuss pa reorganization. The “reorganization 
banquet,” held to-night, was addressed by Joseph P. Tumulty, secretary 
to President Wilson. 

The President's letter, poog to the reyolutiona 
ing place in political thought and the need for true 

WILSON CALLS ON DEMOCRATS. 

Tun Wutz House, Washington. 
My Dan Mn. Toastmaster: I sincerely regret that matters of 
ressing importance will prevent my taking part in the reorgunization 
quet to which you have generously invited me. It is my feeling, as I 


changes now tak- 
emocracy, follows; 
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am sure it will be the feeling of those present, that my clear duty is to 


if I devote m 


stay here on the job. My work can be properly done onl 
ut the immedi- 


whole thought and attention to it and think of nothing 
ate task in hand. 

At the same time it is clear that in the present posture of affairs in 
New Jersey I can not overlook my responsibility as leader of a great 
party, and that it is my privilege to point out what I believe to be the 
duty of the Democrats in New Jersey, now in the months to come, 
in order that the exigency of a great hour of crisis may properly be met. 

During the months that I had the privilege of serving the people of 
New Jersey in the office of governor we sought to accomplish this 
definite purpose, namely, to open the processes of government to the 
aceess and inspection of every citizen in order that the people might 
ps that the government of New Jersey represented their hopes, their 

patson; and their sympathies. 

t was with this great purpose in mind that we succeeded in estab- 
Jahing electoral machinery which took away from selfish political lead- 
ers the power to hold the mass of the party voters of the State in sub- 
jection to themselyes, 

In the matter of employers’ liability, we substituted for the cold let- 
ter of the old law the warm and wholesome tonic of a humane statute. 

In every act of legislation we cut a clear pathway of public service 
and achieved a record remarkable for its varlety and humanity, in 
every way comprebensive in character and touching no vital interest 
in the State with a spirit of injustice or demago; 


gy. 
We gave the people, after many tedious and discouraging years of | 


waiting, a government which they could feel was their own, free and 
unhampered by special privilege. 

A time of grave crisis has come in the life of the Democratic Party 
in New Jersey, a time when its friends and supporters must face the 
facts of the situation if they would serve the cause of free government 
in New Jersey. Every sign of these terrible days of war and revolu- 
tionary change, when economic and social forces are being released 

n the world whose effect no political seer dare venture to conjecture, 
bids us search our hearts through and throu and make them ready 
for the birth of a new day, a day we hope and believe of greater oppor- 
tunity and greater prosperity for the average mass of struggling men 
and women, and of greater safety and opportunity for children, 

OLD PARTY SLOGANS ARE GONE. 


The old party slogans have lost their significance and will mean nothing 
to the voter of the future, for the war is certain to change the mind of 
Europe as well as the mind of America. Men everywhere are searchin 
democratic principles to their hearts in order to determine their sound- 
ness, their sincerity, their adaptability to the real needs of their life. 
and every man with any vision must see that the real test of justice an 
right action Is presently to come as it never came before. The men in 
the trenches, who have been [reed from the economic serfdom to which 
some of them had been accustomed, will, it is likely, return to their 
homes with a new view and a new impatience of all mere political 
phrases, and will demand real thinking and sincere action. 

Let the Democratic Sky, in New Jersey therefore forget everything 
but the new service which it is to be called upon to render. The days 
of political and economic reconstruction which are ahead of us no man 
ean now definitely assess, but we know this: That every program must 
be shot through and through with utter disinterestedness; that no party 
must try to serve itself, but every pen must try to serve humanity, 
and that the task is a very practical one, meaning that every program, 
int Bo gre a in every program, must be tested by this question and th 
question only: 

Is it just; is it for the benefit of the N man, without influence 
or privilege ; does it embody in real fact the h ghost conception of social 
justice and of right dealing without respect of person or class or par- 
ticular interest? This is a high test. It can be met only by those who 
have genuine sympathy with the mass of men and real insig t into their 
needs and opportunities and a purpose which is purged alike of selfish 
and of partisan intention. The purty which rises to this test will receive 
the . of the people because it deserves it. 

very sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow Witsox. 


DAVIES’S LETTER TO PRESIDENT. 


In his letter of resignation Mr. Davies said: 

I feel sure that you would know that no selfish reason could impel 
me to resign at this time 

“My conviction is that I can give a 
my State, and to you by entering into the contest for the United States 
senatorship in Wisconsin. The pride in and my affection for the State 
of my birth have caused me to resent deeply the misrepresentations 
which have led many to believe that the State of Wisconsin was not as 
fully lo to the country as her sister Commonwealths. 

“At the 1 election on April 2 Wisconsin will demonstrate that 
she stands with her sister States four square in loyalty, supporting the 
President of the United States in the vigorous prosecution of this war. 
Wisconsin is loyal and stands behind you. The issue will be clean cut. 
I deem it a great and rare privilege to be permitted to engage in this 
fight for such a cause. Wisconsin will demonstrate at the special elec- 
tion on April 2 that a united Nation stands behind you.” 


Witson LETTER ro DAVIES. 
On March 12, 1918, Mr. Davies wrote the President a letter resi 
from the Federal Trade Commission. 
tion to-day in the following letter: 


ter service to my country, to 


In 
Mr. Wilson accepted the res me 


“Marci 20, 1918. 

“My Dran Mr. Dayres: This acknowledges your letter of March 12. 
It is with sincere r t that I accept your resignation as a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission, but I must commend the patriotic im- 
pulse which urges that action on your part. May I not express to you 
my warm appreciation of your sympathetic cooperation during the early 
part of this administration in bringing about the adoption of all those 
measures which we had 1 5 pae the people and which I have an abiding 
confidence will ultimately redound to their lasting benefit? 

“THANKS FOR HELP GIVEN. 


“May I also add a word of thanks to von for your steadfast loyalty 
and patriotism during that trying perlod before we were thrust into the 
war, while, to avoid ming involved therein, every effort was being 
made a essively to assert and fearlessly to maintain American rights, 

“The McLemore resolution, the embargo issue, and the armed neu- 
trality measure presented the first opportunities to apply the acid test 
in our country to disclose true loyalty and genuine Americanism.” 
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From the Washington Post, Mar. 13, 1918.] 


DEMOCRATS ELECT FERRIS AS LEADER—OKLAHOMAN NEW CHAIRMAN OF 
CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGN. 

Representative Scott Ferris, of Oklahoma, chairman of the House 
Public Lands Committee since the Democrats gained control, was 
elected last night chairman of the Democratic congressional campaign 
committee. He succeeds Representative Frank E. REMUS, of Michi- 
gan, who, after peung exe congressional campaigns, announced he 
could no longer serve use his time would be taken up by other 
con onal activities. 

The committee reorganized and elected these vice chairmen : Senators 
SHAFROTH, Colorado; Suretps, Tennessee; and THOMPSON, Kansas; 
Representatives WEBB, North Carolina ; Gaxpy, South Dakota; BARER, 
Colorado; aad Cox, Indiana. Representative Lonercan, Connecticut, 
was chosen secretary; South Trimbie, Kentucky, Clerk of the House, 
was continued as assistant secretary and Joseph J. Sinnott, of Virginia, 
House Doorkeeper, as sergeant at arms, 

Mr. Ferrts and Mr. Dokxubs expressed full confidence of the party's 
success at the polls next fall, There will be another meeting April 5. 


Mr. SHERMAN, From the National Republican, edited by 
George B. Lockwood, at Washington, D. C., I take the following. 
showing the steady pursuit of political advantage by Democrats 
while Republicans are assured we must be nonpartisan : : 


Democratic NATIONAL LEADERS Practice Panrtisaxsuir Tory Decry 
IN THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN THE MIDST OF FOREIGN Wan. 


STATEMENT GIVEN OUT OCTOBER 16, 1017. 


While the cry is being raised that Republicans should at this time 
entirely forget the interests of their party, on the assumption that 
Republican activity at this time is unpatriotic, the Democratic national 
organization is active to an unprecedented degree. The chairman of 
the Democratic national committee is Vance McCormick, recently named 
by President Wilson chairman of the national export council. His 
presence in Washington seems to have stimulated Democratic national 
activities, Some 40 employees are busy at Democratic national head- 
quarters in the Woodwa Building at Washington. The following 
bulletin was recently put out by the Democratic national committee, 
showing what the Democratic leaders are doing while they are decrying 
Republican organization activity as “ unpatriotic”: 

“ WASHINGTON, October 16. 

“A regional system of organization recently adopted by the executive 
committee of the Democratic national committee for use in the future 
campaigns will be considered at a series of zone meetings to be held 
in various parts of the country, nning this week. 

“The first meeting will be held at the Brown Palace Hotel in 
Denver on Wednesday, October 17, and the second at the Parker House 
in Boston next Monday, October 22. Dates of the other meetings will 


be announced later. : 

“The plan is to organize the national committee into eight subcom- 
mittees, cach of which will choose its regional chairman and perhaps 
establish zone headquarters, 

W. R. Hollister, assistant secretary, and W. D. Jamieson, assistant 
treasurer cf the national committee, who are the directors of the per- 
manent Democratic national organization in Washington, will attend 
the regional meeting and consult with the national committeemen and 
State chairmen in the different zones. 

“Following is the system under which the country has been, divided 
under the new plan, which establishes an innovation in major political 
8 2 
v “ ne 1: Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 

ermont. 

Zone 2: Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, and Porto Rico. 

“Zone 3: Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, Ohio, Vennsyl- 
yania, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

“Zone 4: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Min- 
aed Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South kota, and Wis- 
consin. 

Zone 5: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and North Carolina. 

X Zone 6: Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
exas. 

“Zone T: Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyo- 


ming. 

"Gone 8: Alaska, Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada, Oregon, Philip- 
pines, and Washington. 

“National co tteemen representing the States and Territories in 
the various zoues, under the new system, will cooperate in the direction 
of future campaigns in thelr respective regions, while all of the sub- 
committees will operate under the supervision of the permanent head- 
quarters of the national committee in N ef 

“Under this announced plan meetings are being held SIE the 
country preliminary to the congressional campaign of 1918 by Demo- 
cratie 9 The following account of a meeting held in New Eng- 
land, taken from the Boston Globe of October 23, is typical: 

“Prominent Democrats representing State and national organiza- 
tions of New England met at the Parker House yesterday and formed 
an organization which, it Is believed, will enable the Democrats of New 
England to look after local political affairs and present their needs to 
the national organization of the pariy more effectively than in the past. 
New England headquarters. will probably be open in Boston before 
the opening of the congressional campaign of 1918. 

„The New England district, the second to be organized, consists of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 
At the meeting to-day Dr. John W. Coughlin, of Fall River, was elected 
chairman and Francis E. Sullivan, of Providence, secretary. 

* Those present were Senator Hexry F. HOLLIS, and Alexander 
Murchie, of New Hampshire; William R. Pattangall, of Maine; Francis 
E. Sullivan, chairman of the Rhode Island State committee; Patrick H. 
Quinn, the Connecticut member of the Democratic national committee ; 
James E. Kennely, the Vermont member of the national committee; 
Michael A. O’Leary, chairman of the Massachusetts State committee; 
Marcus A. Coolidge, of Fitchburg; and W. R. Hollister, assistant secre- 
tary of the Democratic national committee.” ” 
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The article in The Public, of December 21, 1917, relating to, 
apologizing for, and defending the I. W. W., is as follows: 


THE WRONG WAY OCT, 


The I. W. W. is to have its day iu court, not alone in the Federal 
and State tribunals, where some of its members are called upon to an- 
swer to the charge of certain alleged crimes or misdemeanors, but in 
that larger corrt of pub, ie opinion, where the oppressed calls upon the 
oppresser to Justify his acta. Whether or not these cha » be 
proven, there will still remain the fact that society has been guilty of a 
crore wrung. not on v to those who call themselves the Industrial 

orkers of the World but to a vastly larger number of men and women 
who have had small share in the benefits of modern civilization. Some 
of these victims are unconsciens of the wrong that has been done 
them because fortuitous circumstances have thus far prevented them 
from feeling its fuil force: others look upon it as a hazard of life that 
chance may perhaps correct; but a third class, the very nethermost 
stratum of society, feels the wrong and erles out against it, without 
knowing how to make tts protest effective. 

If short-slgited leaders ef o people are too hasty In appeal- 
ing to force, what shall be said of those persons who are indifferent to 
the conditions that lead te the 9 It is not to be expected 
that the villagers and farmers of Iowa or Geo shall be well in- 
formed as to -onditions among the miners of Michigan or Arizona, nor 
are the hep pickers of California and the garment makers of New 
York likely to have an intimate a intance with each other's needa, 
There are, nuwever. Indivicuals, officials, and societies who can know 
these things en who. would seem, should consider it their duty to 
know them. Men and women whe have assumed the râle of social 
knight-errantry would there meet foemen worthy of their steel. Officials 
charged with public order should find it worth their while to look into 
labor conditions before the outbreak occurs. And societies, leagues, 
and Institutions in great numbers—not omitting the churches—that have 
volunteered their services to the poor and helpless might well Inquire 
the cause of poverty in the midst of plenty. y and all of are 
rendy enough to make investigations and render reports after there 
has been an outbreak and loss of life; why should they so often delay 
action till after the machine gun has done its work? 

A great obl gation rests upon those who enjoy the opportunity for 
action and have the power to do. Their Hity, t h not so 
sharply defined. is not less than that of the d rate men who as a 
last resort appeal to force. They should know that riots are not pri- 
marily due to leaders, but to conditions, and that violence occurs onl 
when the victims have cowe to feel there ls no other way out. It 
not necessary to assnme chat the I. W. W. leaders are or honest 
or otherwise fitted for leadership before giving them a hearing. Be 
ak | all that they are charged. stil] they should heard. Should they 
really te unworthy, nothing will make the fact so clear, both to thelr 
followers and to the country at large, us a public hearing. To teachers 
of physica! force it may be said that proessa lies along the lines of 
evolution; to the defenders of things as t are it may be said that 
when t lines are too much clogged it leads te revolution. And 
thongh revolution be all but 1 In a country having manhood 
suffrage, unredressed wrongs incline many toward it and now and in 
tempt some to try it. The I. W. W. have taken the first step. Sabotage 
has arrested attentton, It is known that a grievance exists. It is now 
clear to those who will see that unorganized labor in callings not imme- 
diately under the eye of society has had to bear the brunt of an un- 
natural and enfust industrial system. That condition. onerous to the 
last degre: in times of peace, has now become unendurable. 

Indt ns, or even criminal acts, on the part of teaders can not 
be made te erve as an excuse for 99 condemning the whole 
movement. It is net enough to show that sabo 


The foregoing absolves all from responsibility for his acts. 
There is no such thing as crime, and so forth: 


Maprson, Wrs., March 27. 

Vice President THomas R. MARSHALL ned his speaking campat 
behalf of Joseph E. Davies, — —-—- for Falte States 
Senator in Wisconsin, bere last night by appealing to Republicans to 
cast their votes for Davies. è 

I come te Wisconsin to learn whether 100,000 Republicans will not 
count the loss of partisanship cheap if thercby Wisconsin may be saved 
to the Union,” the Vice President said 

“No Repnbiican can come to the Senate from the State of Wisconsin 
without a feeling on the part of the Imperial German Government that 
that Senator, having changed his mind once, may, by the shifting of a 
few hundred votes in Wisconsin, be Induced to change it again. Your 
Srat 5 suspicion. You Republicans have made the bere in 
n: p: a 
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ALL AGAINST WILSON, 


“Tf the vote at the primary is based upon the charges and counter- 
charges which you bave made each against the other you are about 
half for America, half for the Kaiser, and all against Wilson. Your 
self-appoluted leaders are now trying to convince the loyal half that 
the really important thing is not loyalty or disloyalty, but party suc- 
cess. 

„Having purified the stream in the primary, you welcome the sewage 
to help you over the election. I think there are large numbers of you 


who will not want to rest under such a suspicion. 
“It makes no difference how pure and patriotic the po s of the 
Republican candidate may be, to be elected he is now bidding for the 


vote of the German sympathizer. for the vote of the traitor, for the 
vote of the seditionist, for the vote of the pacifist, for the vote of the 
man so bidebound in politics that he rejoices at every mistake made by 
the President or his advisers, for the vote of the man willing to make 
an inglorious peace, for the vote of the disappointed profiteer, and the 
vote of the man who wanted our citizens and our ships to stay off the 
high seas, and who wanted an embargo placed upon the sale of 
munitions of war in the markets of the world. 


DOES NOT SESK VOTE. 


{“ Our State of Wisconsin is under suspicion. The law of politics is 
that, so far as usefulness is concerned, you may as well have a bad 
character as to have a bad reputation. You ublicans have made the 
issue here im Wisconsin. If the vote at the primary is based upon the 
charges and counterch that you have made against one another, 

ou are about haif for ica, for the Kaiser, and all against 


ison. 
“Your self-appointed leaders are now trying to convince the gi oms 
halt that the really important thing is not loyalty or disloyalty, but 
party success. Having purifiea the stream in the primary, you welcome 
the sewage to help you over the election.“ ] 

“GIVE WILSON HIS FRIEND.” 

United States Senator James Hamiuron Lewts, speaking at Appleton, 
said: [ The President at this crisis is entitled to one of his 
organization and one who :s his sonal friend. Will Wisconsin no 
yield of party pride to do this bit of political patriotism in this hour 
calling for sa ice that the Nation may be sa 14 

From an I. W. W. pamphlet I extract the following which 
gives its definition of “economic serfdom.” It proclaims a 
class struggle until the L W. W.'s take possession of the earth 
and the machinery of production and abolish the wage system. 
It believes in direct action like Trotzky to whose sovlet the 
President unfortunately sent his cablegram : 

MAKING HISTORY. 

tember 28, 1917, a climax of that conspiracy was reached 
when a Federal nd jury, convoked for that especial p and 
assisted by the shrewdest legai talent of the United States Govern- 
ment, returned indictments against 166 geht members, and sympa- 
thizers of the Industrial Workers of the World. North, South, East 
and West they are now being arrested and brought in irons to Chicago 
for trial on the genera!) charge of conspiracy. Organized labor is pitted 
against organized capital in the sentient contest of history, and to im- 
jalistic 3 it shall be a Waterloo of wealth or for the spartan 

. W. W. it U mean a Thermopyia of labor. 


WHAT IS THE 1, W. W.? 


The I. W. W. is a labor union admitting any wazgeworker. It is 
based ＋ ù the elass struggle” and acts through “ industrial union- 
t declares that “the working class and the pens Age E class 

as hunger 


On 


ism.” 
have nothing in common. There can be no peace so lon 
and want ure found among millions of working people, while the few 
who make up the employing class have all the good things of life. Be- 
tween these two classes a struggle must go on until the workers of 
the world organize as a class, take ssion of the earth and the 
ma=hbinery of production, and abolish the wage system.“ 
It says labor is entitled to all it produces.” and to get It or any 
al increase industrial unionism is needed. “All workers in an 


Preg worker In any section of an indus is 
ndustrial union of all the workers in that 
industry. These industrial unions are grouped into industrial depart- 
ments of connecting or kindred industries, while all are brought to- 
er in one big union of all the workers of all the world—the I. W. W. 
‘orkers, not officials, call strikes op or off. All power thereby remains 
in the bands of the man on the 2 
The I. W. W. knows what it wants and how to get it. A real đe- 
mocracy In action. It is the best loved and most hated—the most vital 
organization in existence. 
Another Industrial Worker of the World document says, re- 
ferring to those now on trial in Chicago for obstructing the war: 
Erano in 
t to organize and strike versus the right te 
Organized capital indicted 166 members 
f the Industrial Workers of the World because of 
the workers and demanding decent living 
g trial, and unds are needed for defense. 


checks yable to the un 8 
a GENERAL DEFENSE COMMITTER, 
WrttuM D. HAYWOOD, Treasurer, 
10% West Madison Street, Chicago, Tik 


This is more “ economic serfdom,” 
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Another Industrial Worker of the World reprints an editorial 
from The Public of November 16, 1917, which practically absolves 
these apostles of violence from responsibility. It is more “ eco- 
nomic serfdom.” 

{Editorial in The Public, Noy. 16, 1917.] 
PLAYING WITH DYNAMITE, 


Professional detectives and the well-meaning assistant prosecutors 
of the rtment of Justice should not be given a free hand in han- 
dling the I. W. W. situation. There is evidence that they are as Ignor- 
ant of American sociology as were the advisers of Louis XVI of French 
sociology. And they are aided and abetted in their ignorance by an 
equally ignorant press, so that nothing but approving comment follows 
the most stupid and dan us tactics. The situation in this country 
with respect to unskilled and unorganized labor is full of dynamite. 
Every trade-union leader knows it. The President knows it. It is 
the dynamite engendered by the existence of a large class conscious of 
injustice, burning with resentment, and wholly without organization 
through which to express itself. The I. W. W. does not represent it 
in any authorized way. But it comes nearer being its spokesman than 
any other organization. Members of the I. W. W. or men who have 
been profoun 5 by their propaganda max be found in every 
unorganized labor force in the country. The I. W. W. is not an organ- 
ization so much as it is a spirit and a vocabulary. 
strike or audible protest follows the various assaults on I. > 
Jeaders, let us not be too sure that their influence is negligible; that 
the department's policy and that of the mobs that get ercouragement 
cron is policy is not breeding a slow, dangerous, smoldering resent- 
men . 

An Instant retaliation would be far less dangerous, muci casier to 
handle, than a spirit that nag at some critical juncture iu the future 
flare out in a strike of steel workers or slaughterhouse workers or 
miners or oil refiners. No one knows about this. Perhaps the Govern- 
ment can imprison or mobs horsewbip every laborer in the covntr 
who sympathizes with the I. W. W., and our unorganized, unskille 
exploited wageworkers will take it lying down. gg they will not. 
But the situation should not be handled by men who have never read, 
let alone pondered, the Government reports that show that hardly 
more than of the adult male wage earners in the United States 
earn enough in a year to support a family in decency and comfort. 
The I. W. W. leaders now in Fs know those reports by heart. They 
have passed them on to tens of thousands of men, and they hare inter- 
preted 1 them with the aid of the writings of such men as Thorstein 
Veblen and Leo Tolstoy and Henry George. Their movement is inter- 
preted sympathetically and accepted as an inevitable product of 
existing conditions by such first-hand observers as Dr. Carleton Parker, 
dean of the School of Business and professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and the Rey. Dr. Sydney Strong, of Seattle, a 
Congregational minister and a sociologist of character and standing, 
There is in existence n printed report of the testimony given by Mr. 
Herbert Quick, now Federal farm-loan commissioner, in which the 
condition of millions of migratory farm laborers in this country Is 
presented in words that make it perfectly clear why, in H. G. Wells's 
phrase, these men are among our “ disaffected employees.” Mr. Quick 
placed the blame largely on a system of land tenure and land taxation 
that plays into the hands of monopolists and beneficiaries of privilege. 

Just a suggestion of the way in which I. W. W.'s are produced is 
found in experience of harvest hands with our railroads and local 
authorities. At the beginning of the harvest, the word goes out to 
trainmen that bobees are to be unmolested. They go into the 
harvest without funds, and their labor is a vital communi need. 
After the crops are harvested the attitude of town authorities aud 
railroad oficials suddenly changes. The harvest hands straightaway 
become “bums.” They are arrested, thrown into jail, and fined. They 
are kicked off railroad trains unless they pay fare or its equivalent. 
This is a situation described minutely enough in Government reports, 
8 only one of a hundred true stories that help to explain the 
I. 


And becanse no 
W. W. 


But to assault the I. W. W., as a whole, is to assault the only spokes- 
men and to suppress the only articulation sed by a class of wage- 
workers on which several of our most vital basic industries are utterly 
dependent—a class numbering many millions of men. Why this class is 
represented by men who repudiate Crag ted religion, and govern- 
ment is a long story. It is well told by Dr. Parker in the current 
Atlantic. It involves the shortcomings of the trade-union movement 
as well as the upgrowth of conditions that leave large bodies of work- 
ers with no gratitude to established institutions, because those insti- 
tutions have done nothing for them except to cut them off from about 
that makes life on this earth worth while. 
some one will say, surely the responsible Federal authorities 
know what they are doing. They must have evidence. Among those 
arrested with the others for seditious conspiracy was Arturo Giovan- 
nitti, one of the leaders in the Lawrence strike of nearly six years ago. 
He is an Italian whose international ideals had not succeeded in 
smothering his nationalist sentiment. He is a t of distinction. IIIs 
work has been highly praised by the London Times and published in 
the Atlantic Monthly. 
For the past ear he has been writing plays and poems and living 
uletly in New York. Five years ago he translated a work on sabotage. 
‘or this he has reccived no royalties, nor has he owned or circulated 
so much as ope copy of the volume. Yet he is seized and taken to the 
Tombs and must now submit to removal to Chicago and trial there in 
an atmosphere poisoned by prejudice. As for the charge, freely given 
to the press at Washington, that proof had been found that the or- 
ization was being financed by German money, not a line of evidence 
since been produced to substantiate these vague, sensational inti- 
mations sup edly given out by Mr. Gregory’s assistants and spread in 
flaming headlines on the first page of every newspaper in the country. 
On the contrary, the indictment as published contains no charge that 
German money played a part in the organization's activities. William 
D. Haywood, general secretary of the I. W. W.. is a descendant of men 
who fought in the Revolution and the Civil War. The real crime of 
1 and most of the rest was the conducting of an aggressive 
propaganda and strike program on behalf of laborers who are interested 
— in obtaining better conditions of life and labor. But that feeling 
has boon manipulated and organized 18 men whose economic interests, 
whose right to exploit their fellows without let or hindrance, have been 
interfered with, and properly, by I. W. W. a tion. In so far as the 
I. W. W. stand as spokesmen and resentatives of the most exploited 
class of American labor, they must handled by men who are some- 
thing more than outraged patriots, with a patriotism that coincides 
with a belief in their right to exploit others. No one knows to what 


degree they do so stand, and least of all the detectives and prosecutors of 
the Department of Justice. These assume too readily that they can 
aispene of the whole 2 nner by putting a few men in jail. 

ither President Wilson himself or the Department of Labor as his 
agency should be represented at the forthcoming trials, and by men who 
are able to ete between an I. W. W. injury to the national 
cause and an I. W. W. injury to industrial conditions that no govern- 
ment can afford to sanction. In the interest of safety it would well 
to assume that milllons of laborers are watching these cases, and that 
an ounce of understanding now may be worth a pound of martial law 
in some critical juncture of the future. 


THE WORKERS ARE WATCHING. 


Yes; millions of Jaborers are watching the cases, and millions more 
will be watching and awaiting the verdict. These workingmen and 
women, whose only crime has been in organizing the workers and 
striking for better conditions, must be defended. it the masters suc- 
ceed in convicting our fellow workers, then the boasted right to strike 
will have been Jost. The shackles of labor will be tightened. You will 
be held up to the world as men and women who deserted your cham- 
pions when they needed you most. We know that you're real men and 
women, and we know that you're going to do ail you can. But don't 
wait, help is necded and now. We have got to fight this case in the 
courts. At present we have no alternative. Seni whatever funds you 
orders payable to Willian D. Haywood, uren ger. Gone De Col 

J m D. Ha , tréasnrer, nera ense Com- 
mittee, 1001 West Madison Street, Chicago, III. 


This is a single-tax leaflet. It is more economic serfdom. It 
voices the obsession of many of those whom the President has 
appointed to office: 


DEMOCRACY v. AUTOCRACY, 


Autocracy (might makes right). 

All autocrats depend on “the rent of land” for their existence and 
power; that is why they bring on war for land,” so as to be able to 
Trent the land” to the people who have the same right to the land as 
me autocrats who rent it to them. The rent of land is the lifeblood of 
autocracy. 

Democracy (equal rights for all, ial privilege to none). 

Under the single tax there — be no war for land” nor auto- 
crats. Why? cause the entire rent of land (instead of support- 
ing autocrats) would be taken by taxation for all governmenta 
penses and returned to the people the form of public needs and utili- 
ti.s, thus doling away with autocrats and“ war for land.” 

Real peace can never come on earth while one man can charge another 
man “ground rent“ for permission to live on the land that God or 
nature provided for all, 

GEORGE LLOYD. 


The future candidate is referred to in the Chicago Tribune of 
date April 19, 1918: 


COAL, CARS, AND A CANDIDATE. 


Dr, Garfield, although intimate with details of the coal business, is 
credit by men informed as to his ideas and acts, with the belief that 
roduction is a necessary Nation with anet 

n giving 
the producers some reason for producing, without making that reason 
an unjust tax upon the consumer, but nevertheless making it a fair 
reason. 

Until and unless the Government takes oyer and operates the coal 
mines in a national enterprise, an enterprise which it does not at 
present intend to undertake, the production of coal will be stimulated 
as the producers have reason to stimulate it. 

Because the jangling authorities at Washington jangled all summer 
last year the Nation got its coal by the scuttle from day to day all 
winter and industries were suspended when they ought to have been 
going at top energy. 

Mr. McAdoo, eretary of the Treasury, Director of the Railways, 
and a variety of less important things in the Nation’s econom „is also 
a candidate for President. The political processes of the Nation must 
continue even in war time. Some one must be a candidate for Presi- 
dent. Why not Mr. McAdoo? Mr. McAdoo himself would echo, Why 
not? Mr. McAdoo is a candidate. 

As Secretary of the Treasury Mr. McAdoo has the big, eye-filling 
duty of patting over the liberty loans. In this capacity he ably directs 
sn army of energetic orators, who penetrate every part of the country. 
Mr. McAdoo also penetrates. A good campaigner might not want any 
better opportunity of meng the American man, woman, and child 
familiar with bis name and virtues. 

As Director of Railways Mr. McAdoo has another great opportunily. 
A record made in this accomplishment will be of inestimable value. n 
a fashion, it is a good thing for the country that McAdoo, in his im- 

rtant obligations to the Nation, has these two spurs to his energies. 
We do not mind that they also spur his ambitions. If Mr. McAdoo gives 
everything he can to his country, it would be petty to complain that he 
got everything he could for himself. 

But a point of protest arises which is a goog and pertinent point to 
press. In the controversy arising between Dr, Garfield, who is trying 
to produce coal, and Mr. McAdoo, who is t ing to run the doc eg fo 
Mr. McAdoo insists, and his assistants violently insist, upon a price for 
coal to the railroads less than the Government pays for its other needs 
and less than Dr. Garfield thinks will keep production going as it must 
go this summer. 

Mr. McAdoo would have hard work defending this if Dr. Garfield can 
maintain his case against him. An economy for the railroads, which 
indirectly and unimportantly lightened the general obligation toward 
the guaranteed railway revenue and directly hurt the production of coal, 
would be a mighty costly economy. It would help Mr. McAdoo make 
a record in economical operation of the roads, but t record would not 
be falriy wade and it might give the Nation another smash in the face 
next winter. 

Dr. Garfield may not be much of a coal expert, but he is right in 
handling the situation from a production standpoint, and McAdoo in 
palpably, wrong in trying to force a treatment from the railroad polnt 
of view. 

We are convinced that if Mr. McAdoo were not thinking of the Prest- 
dency, Dr. Garfield would not have so much trouble with him, and we 
are convinced also that if there were a superior war council in Washing- 
ton the difficulties the two men have with each other would not be 
allowed to affect the Nation. 


. s 


1918. 


Mr, RANSDELL. Mr. President, I desire to discuss briefly 
the pending bill, “authorizing the President of the United 
States to coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, 
and offices, and for other purposes in the interest of economy 
and the more efficient concentration of the Government.“ This 
measure is commonly known by the names of its very efficient 
champion in this body, Senator Overman, of North Carolina, 
and I shall designate it hereafter as the Overman Dill.” 

The first section sets forth very fully the purposes of the bill, 
and reads as follows: 

Srcrion 1. That for the national security and defense, for the suc- 
cessful prosecytion of the war, for the support and maintenance of the 
Army and Navy, for the better utilization of resources and industries, 

nd for the more effective exercise and more efficient administration by 

e President of his powers as Commander in Chief of the land and 
naval forces the President is hereby authorized to make such redis- 
tribution of functions among executive agencies as he may deem neces- 
sary. including any functions, duties, and powers hitherto by law con- 
ferred upon any executive department, commission, bureau, agency, 
office, or officer, in such manner as in his judgment shall seem best 
fitted to carry out the purposes of this act, and to this end is au- 
thorized to make such regulations and to issue such orders as he may 
deem necessary, which regulations and orders shall be in writing and 
shall be filed with the head of the department affected and constitute a 
public record: Provided, That this act shall remain in force during the 
continuance of the present war and for one year after the termination 
of the war by proclamation of the treaty of peace, or at such earlier 
time during the said year as the President may designate: Provided 
further, That the termination of this act shall not affect any act done 
or any right or erry eee accruing or accrued pursuant to this act 
and during the time t this act in force: Provided further, That 
the nuthority by this act pasto shall be exercised only in matters re- 
lating to the conduct of the present war. 

This bill is intended to give to the President power to perform 
any executive or administrative functions of Government 
through any office, bureau, department, commission, or agency 
now existing by law and to change from one to another as he 
sees fit from time to time. The authority conferred by this bill 
is limited to matters relating to the conduct of the present war 
and terminates one year after the close of the war. It is strictly 
a war measure and makes the President, who, under the Con- 
stitution, is Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, our 
real Chief in everything connected with the war, not only in the 
departments of the Army and Navy but in every Government 
service in so far as its function is connected with the war, and 
not otherwise. 

Some such reorganization of our Goyernment for the effective 
prosecution of the war is absolutely necessary. Half a dozen or 
more departments working at cross purposes can not direct a 
war like this. The Overman bill, giving full power to the Presi- 
dent, is the best way for providing that essential reconstruction 
find rearrangement of our complicated Government machinery. 

In the exercise of those powers the President is permitted to 
use money only for the purposes for which Congress appro- 
priated it, though he may change the agency which ordinarily 
would expend it. To illustrate: 

He may direct the Navy to build ships of commerce in place 
of the Shipping Board, if he should conclude that the Navy is 
better qualified than that board to perform that very important 
service, or he could withdraw the functions of Director General 
of Railroads from Secretary McAdoo and confer them on Secre- 
tary Redfield ; but he could not use any part of the one and three- 
quarter billions appropriated by Congress for commercial ves- 
sels to build naval vessels, nor could he use for the construc- 
tion of ordinary highways the $500,000,000, or any part thereof, 
alloted recently to the Director General of Railroads for use in 
connection with rail-and-water transportation. 

Moreover, the President under this act could consolidate the 
buying for the various scattered departments and bureaus to 
such extent as he may find necessary and as rapidly as condi- 
tions justify, and place this buying under the control of some 
central agency. Likewise, he could invest in a central agency 
the power to reach decisions and to determine the great ques- 
tions which affect more than one department. He could remove 
duplication of effort where conflicting activities have developed 
in connection with the war. For example, he could form a 
central secret service for the Union by transferring to one 
agency the secret-service activities now scattered between many 
departments such as Justice, Treasury, War, Navy, and so 
forth. 

Until some such legislation as this is passed the various 
bureaus and divisions of the Government will be compelled by 
existing statutes’ to continue their independent activities and 
there will exist nowhere the authonity to bring about central 
control and responsibility. 

Secretary Baker, in explaining a practical application of the 
proposed bill, was quoted by the Philadelphia Record on 
February 13 as saying: 
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We now have a cantonment division of the Quartermaster's Depart- 


ment in charge of temporary construction work. Suppose we desired 


to transfer this office to the Engineer Corps. Under existing statutes 
the funds appropriated for the construction work could not be trans- 
ferred to the Engineer Corps. The coordination bill would make the 
funds more elastic and they would follow the cantonment division into 
the Engineer Corps. This would be true of any other funds now appro- 
priated for specific objects. 

Generally 1 the coordination bill would enable the President 
to improve e war-making instrumentalities of the Government 
wherever he found it desirable or necessary to do so, 

The Overman bill does not permit the President to do any- 
thing except in accordance with previously enacted statutes, but 
merely authorizes him to change existing agencies for carrying 
out the provisions of these statutes. Under this bill he would 
be obliged to confine and limit his activities to the purpose and 
intent of Congress in every respect except as to the selection of 
the particular officer or agency to execute the law. He must 
utilize some office, commission, bureau, or agency now existing 
by law and he has no power to create any new office or agency 
nor to abolish any existing bureau without the consent of Con- 
gress hereafter obtained. 

Section 3 of the bill specifically says: 

That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act, any 
moneys heretofore and hereafter appropriated for the use of any execu- 
tive department, commission, bureau, agency, office, or officer shall be 
expended only for the purposes for which it was appropriated under the 
direction of such other agency as may be directed by the President 
hereunder to perform and execute said function. 

It will be seen from this that while the President can select a 
different agency he can not use the money except for the purpose 
intended by Congress, and a careful consideration of this fact 
alone should convince anyone that there is not the slightest 
danger of “ dictatorship ” or misuse of power arising under this 
bill. The power to appropriate money—control of the purse 
strings—remains entirely with Congress and is not released in 
the slightest degree by this bill. r 2 

No business operation, no important governmental function, 
and especially no action of any moment connected with the 
prosecution of war can be carried on without money. It is an 
old and trite saying that Money makes the mare go.” It cer- 
tainly has required vast sums of money for our participation in 
the war up to date, and I fear that much greater sums will be 
needed in the future. If anyone believes that the President will 
attempt to override the will of Congress or exercise powers con- 
ferred by this bill in an undue manner let him bear in mind that 
the whole control is retained in the hands of Congress through 
its power to raise revenue and make appropriations. t 

Mr. President, there was great criticism of the War Depart- 
ment and the general conduct of the war in the Senate and else- 
where about three months ago, and on the 21st of January last 
Senator CHAMBERLAIN, chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, introduced in the Senate the “war-cabinet bill,“ S. 
8583. This measure seemed to have the approval of several 
members of the Military Affairs Committee, especially Senators 
CHAMBERLAIN, HITCHCOCK, WEEKs, and WADSWORTH, who are 
among the most able and patriotic members of this body. The 
debate in the Senate and interviews in the press indicated that 
these gentlemen were thoroughly impressed with the necessity 
for some such legislation as was embodied in that measure. 

Every other country, even autocratic Germany, has found that 
its governmental machinery has had to be altered, refitted, and 
in some respects redesigned. We have been trying to do our 
war work with the same machinery we had in time of peace. 
And it simply will not work. 

In peace there are a great many unrelated things to be done, 
but no one thing on which the whole power of the Government 
must be directed. The Agricultural Department and the Ship- 
ping Board and the War Department can each do its work under 
a separate head without confusion. But when food has to be 
raised and shipped abroad for the use of our allies and our sol- 
diers these three limbs of the Government have got to act from 
one common impulse, or else there is delay. 

Our Government now has just one big supreme task—war. 
It ought to have one—not a dozen pieces—of machinery to 
devote to that one task. 

That is what the war cabinet of the Chamberlain bill was 
designed to provide. That is what the Overman bill does pro- 
vide. 

I wish to make a comparison between this “ war-cabinet bill” 
and the pending Overman bill. The former measure created a 
war cabinet, to be composed of three distinguished citizens of 
demonstrated executive ability, to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, through 
which war cabinet the President may exercise such of the pow- 
ers conferred on him by the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States as hereinafter mentioned and described.” 


Section 2 of this bill reads as follows: 
That sald war cabinet shall have jurisdiction and authority as fol- 


lows : 
(a) To consider, devise, and formulate plans and policies, eral and 
special, for the effectual conduct and vigorous prosecution of the exist- 


ing war, and, in the manner hereinafter prescribed, to direct and pro- 
cure the execution of same. 

Bi} To supervise, coordinate, direct, and control the functions and 
A ties of all executive departments, officials, and cles of the 
Government in so far as, in the judgment of the war cabinet, it may be 
eee or advisable so to do for the effectual conduct and vigorous 
prosecution of the existing war. 

(c) To consider and determine, upon its own motion or upon submis- 
sion to it, subject to review by the President, all differences and ques- 
tions relating to the conduct and een of the war that may arise 
between any such departments, officials, and agencies of the Government. 

(d) To require information from, and utilize the services of, any or 
all executive departments and executive officers or agents of the United 
States and of the several States and Territories and the District of 
Columbia necessary or helpful in the proper performance of the duties 
of said war cabinet. 

(e) In the exercise of the jurisdiction and authority hereby con- 
ferred to make, subject to review by the President, the necessary orders 
to any such department, bureau, official, or agency of the Government 
and such decisious as the matters under consideration may req 


or warrant, 
(t) To make rules and regulations yerning its own procedure; 
ts membership, imme- 


and said war cabinet shall, upon completion of 
diately organize and thereupon and thereafter proceed to an expeditious 
disposition of all matters coming before it. 

It thus appears that the war-cabinet bill proposes to create 
an additional agency to assist the President. The Overman bill 
proposes to give to the President himself the authority to exercise 
these same powers through existing agencies, bureaus, commis- 
sions, or officers of the Government as he sees fit. The war 
cabinet takes away from the President powers which the Con- 
stitution clearly intended him to exercise and confers them upon 
three citizens, while the Overman bill seeks merely to enlarge 
the ordinary powers which the Constitution contemplates shall 
be exercised by the President. > 

The war-cabinet bill creates a separate and distinct agency 
not now known or recognized in our system of Government— 
something in addition to and superior to the various Govern- 
ment departments and agencies, and, in a way, superior to the 
President himself, although the action of this board is subject 
to his review. The Overman bill does not create any new 
agency whatsoever, but merely authorizes the President to make 
n redistribution of functions among existing executive and ad- 
ministrative agencies in order to produce greater efficiency in 
the prosecution of the war. 

However, the general objects and purposes of these two bills 
are the same; the ends to be attained are identical. This end, 
as set out in the war-cabinet bill, is the “ effectual conduct and 
vigorous prosecution of the existing war,” and in the Overman 
bill, “national security and defense, the successful prosecution 
of the war, the support and maintenance of the Army and 
Navy,” and so forth. The cabinet bill provides for “ supervis- 
ing, coordinating, directing, and controlling the functions of all 
executive departments, officials, and agencies of the Govern- 
ment“ by the war cabinet, in so far as it deems necessary for 
the effectual conduct and vigorous prosecution of the existing 
war,” and the Overman bill authorizes the President to redis- 
tribute functions among any executive agencies of the Govern- 
ment as he shall deem best fitted to carry out its purposes in the 
successful prosecution of the war, and so forth. 

Both measures contemplate attaining the desired end in 
exactly the same way, to wit: Ś 

Coordinating and controlling the redistribution of the various 
bureaus and departments of the Government. 

In the one case this is to be done by a legislative cabinet of 
three men—a creature of Congress, subject at any moment to be 
uncreated by the authority which made it. In the other case, 
these functions are to be performed by the President, who de- 
rives his authority under the Constitution from the sovereign 
people, and whose ordinary duty is to perform, to a very great 
5 the very same functions enumerated in this Overman 

III. 

Can anyone hesitate for a moment in saying that the Over- 
man measure is far preferable to the war cabinet bill? It 
seems to me that a mere statement-of this question furnishes 
its own answer. 

The reason why the Overman measure is the one to be preferred is 
that it really conforms to the sound principle of the concentration 
instead of the diffusion of power in case of emergencies requiring roped 
decisions and quick action That is a principle established on the 
firmest foundations by the Whole experience of the human race. The 
Overman bill would simplify while har Aee; San coordinating the execu- 
tive machinery; it does not thrust into the administrative system an 
entirely new and unprecedented body, such as the “ war cabinet,“ which 


would ara | cause friction the moment it began to function, 
(Springfield Daily Republican, Feb. 8, 1918.) 


ess to create a war board either from its 
share 
ential 


It is one thing for Con 
own membership or otherwise and attempt to endow it with an 
the powers which the Constitution vests solely in the p: 


office ; quite another to N 2 the Executive discretion by empowe 
r 


it, as would the bill of Senator Overman, to reconstruct the executive 


branch of the Government for the period of the war, rearranging exist- 
ing agencies and their functions, and establishing such new ones as 
he ht see fit. The diference is that between a procedure unwar- 
ranted by the pesme law and distinctly ultra vires and one within 
ate ere of the legislative department and of unquestion- 
he Congress can not rightfully diminish or qualify the 
powers which are conferred on the Executive by constitutional grant, 
but it can relieve that department of restrictions not imposed by that 
instrument, but vesting in statutory prescription or deduced from fhe 
absence of express warrant. 8 n-Pilot and the Norfolk Land- 
mark, Wednesday, Feb. 13, 1918.) 


The President is of the opinion that he can handle the war 
better if granted the power conferred on him by the Overman 
bill. He is our Commander in Chief. We look to him fax. 
success. Therefore we should grant him all the power he de- 
sires provided same does not infringe upon the just prerogatives 
of Congress or violate the Constitution. The Overman Dill 
does not take away from Congress any of its functions, nor does 
it violate the Constitution in any particular. The various de- 
partments, bureaus, commissions, agencies, and officers of the 
Government were created by act of Congress, and should it see 
fit to authorize the President, in his discretion, to make changes 
in any of these positions it has a perfect legal and constitutional 
right to do so. The only question for Congress to determine 
is whether or uot it is wise to give this additional power to 
the President during the continuance of the awful war in which 
we are now engaged. In my judgment it would be very wise so 
to do. Not only is the President the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and the Navy, and as such the one man clothed with 
special responsibility to lead and guide the Nation in time of 
war, but he is also the Executive head of the Government, and 
as such is specially clothed with responsibility for the faithful 
execution of all the laws enacted by Congress. He appoints 
all Cabinet officers, members of important commissions, and 
innumerable officials in the various branches of the Govern- 
ment. . 

The legislative department enacts laws and the executive 
department, with the President at its head, carries them out. 
It seems entirely logical and proper therefore that the Chief of 
the Executive Department, in the execution of the laws during 
a period of unusual stress and trouble, such as the present war 
entails, should be clothed with extraordinary power and dis- 
cretion. 

No one knows what needs for governmental changes will de- 
velop during the war, and for this reason. we should give the 
President full power to meet any emergency that may arise. 
There has been some discussion on the floor of the Senate and 
as I understand it, in committee in regard to excluding the civil 

ents of the Government from this measure. 

It is my belief that we should take no action that in any way 
may hamper or delay any plan tending to the ultimate success 
of our Army in Europe. It may happen that some change in 
some branch of the Government other than the War or Navy 
Departments, or the Shipping Board, would in a great measure 
speed up the work of preparing for and maintaining that Army. 
Should we refuse to grant the President power to reorganize or 
coordinate some agency of the Government because that agency 
is not directly connected with the War or Navy Departmeut, 
or the Shipping Board, when by so doing the usefulness of those 
last-named departments will be increased or their labors speeded 
up, we would be injuring our fighting forces. I mention no 
specific instance, but it is entirely within the realm of possibility 
that such a thing might happen. More remarkable things have 
happened since we entered the war. Let us be prepared for 
any contingency that may arise. 

Mr. President, I fail to see any practical objection to the 
Overman bill, and can not conceive what harm may result from 
its passage. On the contrary, I believe that it will result in 
much good. The President seems to think so, and I am perfectly 
willing to trust to his judgment. A 

I do not wish to see our country injured by failure to act 


- promptly. 


Over Gallipoli England has had to write,“ Too late.” 

Over Saloniki France has had to write.“ Too late.” 

Over the Isonzo Italy has had to write, “ Too late.” 

What is ahead of us this summer we do not know; but if we 
fail now to make a radical reorganization of our Government 
for war purposes, we may find that those words“ Too late“ will 
have to be inscribed by America over some ghastly defeat, where 
but for our failure, perhaps in this very instance, there might 
have been written“ Victory.” Why should we take the chance? 
It would be folly to do so. 

As was so well said by Mr. Odell, in the Outlook of Febru- 
ary 20 last: 

No President could have had more thorough and devoted allegiance 


than that accorded to Mr. Wilson by the people of the United States. 
To a very ed degree political partisa ip, sectarian difference, 
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regional strife, and industrial feuds have all been sunk In a splendid dis- 

lay of loyalty. But the people were and are loyal to Woodrow Wilson 
— 5 he is the symbol of the ae upon which the Republic 
rests and the ideals toward which it strives. ‘he loyalty is to the man 
who fills the Executive office and who exercises the function of inter- 
preter of those principles and ideals. The people feel that everything 
of value in their material, social, moral, and spiritual life is summarized 
in him. And that loyalty is universal. 

Mr. President, I know full well that if serious failure comes 
from any executive or administrative branch of our Government, 
the natural tendency will be to hold President Wilson more or 
less responsible therefor, since he is the executive head, and as 
we are holding him responsible we ought in justice and fair 
play to give him a free hand in the management of the Nation's 
business. I for one have full confidence that the President will 
perform every duty imposed on him by the pending bill with high 
eredit to himself and great benefit to the public weal. He cer- 
tainly has done well thus far, and has handled many difficult 
situations with wonderful tact and ability. The American people 
as a whole have absolute trust in our President, and Congress, 
which reflects the will of the people, should voice that trust by 
promptly passing the Overman bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to the greater part of the debate on this 
bill, and such parts of it as I have not heard I have taken pains 
to read carefully in the Concresstonar Recorp. It has been 
a very interesting and a very able debate, 

The speech of the distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cvuanuns], who always speaks with great force and power, was 
particularly delightful; and yet at the same time I believe that 
his conclusions on the constitutional questions involved were 
wholly erroneous. 

Take the speech of the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Ssora]—and there is no more gifted man in this body than 
that distinguished gentleman—in favor of a part of the bill, as 
I understand, and very much opposed to other parts. I think 
for once he has allowed his great fear of what might be done 
to overcome his usually excellent judgment. I do not agree 
with him that we are giving too large powers to the Executive 
in this bill. I do not agree with him that we are giving him 
unusual powers in this bill. As I listened to him, just as I 
listened to the distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHER- 
MAN] this afternoon, I could but wish that the wonderful power, 
the great ability, the driving force of each one of these two 
great men were behind this bill and behind that for which it 
stands, rather than opposed to it, and opposed to that centraliza- 
tion of Executive authority, at this time so necessary. 

Mr. President, I also listened with a great deal of pleasure 
to the speech of the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Knox], who says that there is no use in passing this bill, 
because the President already has the powers that are con- 
veyed to him in it. I readily concede that the Executive al- 
ready has a great many of the powers that are enumerated in 
this bill, but he has not all of them; and the question is, Is it 
wise at this time to give them to him? 

The distinguished Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OvER- 
MAN], who has charge of the bill and has managed it so well up 
to date, of course is strongly in favor of it; but he says that we 
ought to give these powers to the President because of the Presi- 
dent being Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
country. I agree with the Senator in his conclusions about the 
wisdom and necessity of the bill, but I differ from him in his 
argument. I think that this bill has only an incidental effect 
upon the powers of the President as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy. I do not think the powers sought to be given 
in the bill relate to the President as Commander in Chief, but 
only to the President as Executive. 

And then comes the argument of our very delightful and 
attractive friend from Illinois, the junior Senator from that 
State [Mr. Lewis], always eloquent, always interesting, always 
uniquely brilliant, right in his conclusion, but, in my judgment, 
wholly in error in his method of getting there. He says, 
virtually, that the bill is unconstitutional, but that unconstitu- 
tionality makes no difference, because all of the Constitution is 
virtually in a state of suspense during a war, and we need not 
pay any attention to it. Well, of course, I wholly differ with 
him on that subject. I think the bill is constitutional, and that 
it is our duty to make all our acts conform to that instrument, 
I think that instrument is good in both war and peace. 

What are the questions that are before us in this bill? The 
opponents of the bill say that it is wholly unnecessary. That 
is the first question—that it is not necessary to give the Presi- 
dent these powers, that he either already has them or he ought 
not to have them if he has not. The second proposition is that 
it is unconstitutional. I want to discuss those two questions 
very briefly in their order. 


Now, as to the necessity of it, if Senators will follow me just 
a moment, I will read from the bill itself just what it proposes 
to do. In the first section the material and contested part of 
it is that— 

The President is hereby authorized to make such redistribution of 
functions among executive agencies as he may deem necessary, includ- 
ing any functions, duties, and powers hitherto by law conferred upon 
any executive department, commission, bureau, agency, office, or officer, 
in such manner as in his judgment shall seem best fitted to carry out 
the 3 of this act, and to this end is authorized to make such 
regulations and to issue such orders as he may necessary. 

There are two provisos limiting the time of the act to the 
war and the authority of the act to be exercised only in matters 
relating to the conduct of the present war. 

Section 2 provides: . 

That in carrying out the purposes of this act the President is au- 
thorized to utilize, coordinate, or consolidate nny executive or adminis- 
trative commissions, bureaus, agencies, offices, or officers now existing 
by law, to transfer any duties or powers from one existing department, 
commission, bureau, agency, office, or officer to another, to transfer the 
personnel thereof or any part of it, either by detail or assignment, 
Kopena with the whole or any part of the records and public property 
belonging thereto. 

Section 4 provides that if the President concludes that any 
department or bureau should be eliminated entirely or abolished 
he shall report his conclusions to Congress. 

The second section is similar to the first, except it goes a 
little further and authorizes him to utilize, coordinate, and con- 
solidate any executive or administrative commissions, bureaus, 
and the like. Those are the material sections of the bill. Are 
they necessary or are they unnecessary? Are the opponents 
of the bill right when they say there is no use in them? Let 
us see if there is any use in them. 

Certain opponents of the bill on the floor a few days ago 
challenged those who believe in this bill to give any reasons why 
it should be passed, any necessity for it, as I understood them. 
Mr. President, I happen to be a member of the Military Affairs 
Committee of the Senate, and this whole subject arose out of 
an examination that was begun before that committee at the 
opening of this Congress in December. From the evidence that 
was brought before us it was clearly apparent that a more com- 
plicated system of executive machinery could hardly be imag- 
ined than that which confronted us by the evidence of the 
witnesses produced there. Especially was this true in the War 
Department. After a careful examination that committee con- 
cluded that something should be done. At first a munitions bill 
was reported out for the purpose of doing what? Of doing 
precisely what this bill does—of centralizing the purchasing 
activities of the Government in a munitions director. Then 
another bill was suggested, known as the war-cabinet bill, which 
granted to the Executive far greater power to make changes 
than this bill grants to him. The committee thought those 
measures were right as centralizing measures, as measures to 
give force to the executive branch of the Goyernment, to give 
a centralizing energy to it, so that we might accomplish those 
things which the necessities of the country require in this war. 
The whole country demanded the centralization of executive 
power, the newspapers everywhere approved the idea, the civic 
writers all over the country approved a centralized system. 

Then the President did not feel that the plans of the Military 
Affairs Committee was the right way to go about it. He felt, 
according to the published statements, that it was conferring 
too much power on the three appointees provided for in the bill 
and was an invasion of Executive function. He said that he 
would not approve the measure, in substance, and after that 
statement was made every man with even a modicum of brains 
knew that no bill would be passed affecting the Executive power 
unless such bill received Executive sanction. The President 
evidently believed, and I am frank to say that I have not dis- 
cussed it with him, but evidently he believed that there was 
something necessary to be done, just as our committee believed, 
just as the newspapers of the country believed, just as all in- 
telligent men of the country believed, that some additional cen- 
tralizing force and power should be given to the executiy 
branch of the Government. r 

Thereupon this bill, known as the Overman bill, was intro- 
duced for what purpose? For the purpose of doing precisely 
the same thing, for effecting exactly the same purposes, for per- 
forming exactly the same functions that these other bills which 
had been proposed were for. 

For the life of me, Senators, I can not see how any Senator 
who was in favor of either of those bills can be opposed to this 
bill, because it does not go as far as the bills proposed by the 
Military Affairs Committee. I thought those bills were in the 
right direction and would have been glad to have voted for them; 
and so I think this bill is in the right direction and that we 
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ought to vote for it, and we ought to enact it into law as soon 
as possible. 

I want to give you the practical reasons for my position. If 
Senators will bear with me a little while, I am going to give 
concrete illustrations of what can be done under this bill, so 
that the executive service may be benefited. It is not a ques- 
tion of politics; it is a question of opinion; it is a question of 
fact. I have what I conceive to be a number of facts upon 
which this bill can be maintained and on account of which it 
should be immediately passed. 

Through a long term of years there has grown up in all the de- 
partments a complicated system commonly known as red tape. 
We talk about red tape in the Army and Navy. There is just 
as much red tape in the various executive departments to-day 
as there is in the Army and Navy. It is all one when it comes to 
that. Everybody understands it. There is not a Senator who 
goes to a department who does not understand it fully. No one, 
unless we are experts or have been here half our lives, can go 
at once to the department and reach the right officer the first 
time, unless he finds it out beforehand by extensive telephoning, 
and it is very difficult to find out beforehand. All of us, no 
doubt, are met frequently with the proposition, when a con- 
stituent comes here wanting to go to see the proper officer about 
a matter of business, that we are unable at first blush to carry 
him there. We may have to go to half a dozen different depart- 
ments before we find the man he wants to talk to. Why is that? 
It is simply because of a lack of centralized effort, of executive 
or department or bureau efficiency, and that is what this bill 
is intended to bring about. 

But I promised concrete reasons. 

Take the Bureau of Foreign Trade Advisors and the Bureau 
of Commercial Treaties, both of them in the State Department, 
separate bureaus in the State Department, and the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the Department of Com- 
merce. Will any Senator say that those bureaus ought not to 
be consolidated? Can any Senator say what reason there is 
for having a Foreign Trade Bureau in the State Department 
and a bureau of commercial treaties. in the State Department 
and a Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the Com- 
merce Department, all separate agencies of the Government? 
No wonder that Senators are in doubt when they have a ques- 
tion like that arising from one of their constituents as to where 
he should go. 

That is the first one. We will take the second, which has 
already been discussed—the auditors of the various departments. 
I am not. going into that, because it was fully discussed here the 
other day. They ought to be centralized; they ought to be con- 
solidated. We ought to have efficient service where we have 
inefficient service now, and we all know it. 

The Bureau of Printing and Engraving is in the Treasury 
Department, and the Public Printing Office is a wholly separate 
bureau or department of its own. Is there any logical reason 
that any Senator can claim for not having those consolidated? 

Senators stood here the other day opposed to this bill and 
asked that concrete examples be pointed out for the necessity 
of the bill. Will Senators conclude that these three are not 
concrete examples? And these are but the beginning. 

The Bureau of Public Health. Where would you expect to 
find it? It is in the Treasury Department! They have here a 
Bureau of Public Health, or what means the same thing, in the 
War Department and another bureau, performing exactly the 
same functions, in the Navy Department. Is it possible that 
Senators should know about those departments, affecting the 
public health, of which you never hear now? Why? Because 
they are diffused, beeause their energies are not properly cor- 
related. They ought to be consolidated, made efficient, and 
they ean be if authority is given the Executive in this bill to 
do so. 

We come next to the Supervising Architects Office. A 
stranger to our institutions would never guess where it is, It 
is in the Treasury Department. He is not the architect of our 
money, but he is supposed to be the architect of our buildings. 
It certainly is an illogical place for that to be, and so illogical 
that when our military operations were begun and when our 
naval operations were increased at the beginning of the war what 
happened? We have an architect’s bureau in both depart- 
ments. The Architect Bureau of the Treasury Department was 
swept aside and a new one substituted, a new one in the War 
Department, and, I believe, a new one in the Navy Department; 
and, by the way, I want to say, without the fear of successful 
contradiction, either, that there is no department In the Gov- 
ernment that needs executive attention more than these bulld- 
ing departments. Do you know under whom all the canton- 
ments of the country have been built? Is it under officers of 
the law? These cantonments were begun and perhaps con- 
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tinued ever since to be built by that nondeseript body known as 
the Council of National Defense under a plus-cost contract run 
by dollar-a-year patriots, A more expensive system, a system 
more open to suspicion could not be devised. Mr. President, if 
there was no other reason for the passage of the bill, it would 
be to give the President the right to correct the building opera- 
tions of the Government. No bureaus in our entire system 
have been more prolific of waste, extravagance, and perhaps 
worse, than this building system now in force. 

I next come to a general supply committee, and there is one 
in each one of the 10 departments. Is it a wonder that the 
Government has to pay the very highest price for everything it 
buys? Look at the list and you will see why that is so. There 
is one supply committee competing with another. Is it any 
wonder that the Government has to pay the highest price for all 
it buys under such a system of purchases and supplies as we 
ee These supply systems should be centralized and consoli- 

ated. 

Then we come to a question I have no doubt is in the minds 
of most of the American people to-day in a peculiar way. Why 
is it that we can not catch and punish the so-called German 
spies? That thought seems to be uppermost in the minds of 
most of my constituents. I get more letters about it, possibly, 
than on any other subject of public importance. Why is it? 
The answer is simple. The laws as they are now provide for a 
secret-service bureau in the State Department, another secret- 
service bureau in the War Department, another secret-service 
bureau in the Navy Department, another secret-service bureau 
in the Post Office ent, and a fifth secret-service system 
in the Department of Justice. There are at least five secret- 
service systems, wholly independent one of the other. Is it 
any wonder that we are not making any progress in our spy 
system? Congress has met the demand that has been made 
upon it and has passed the most stringent spy legislation; but 
what has been the result? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator might well add the Secret 
Service in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I intended to. If I did not, I just casually 
overlooked it. Of course, we have one there. We have six differ- 
ent, independent, stupendous systems of secret service, and as one 
man wrote me, a few days ago, that with all those systems you 
are not catching many German spies. I do not know how true 
that is, but it seems to me we ought to put the secret-service 
system of this country under one control, under a centralized 
control of a strong and virile man who knows how to manuge 
that particular business so that the work of the Government may 
be properly done. If we had a centralized, vigorous, well-admin- 
istered secret-service system under one head, we would take care 
of our traitors and spies expeditiously. They could and would 
be promptly found out and arrested, quickly tried before con- 
stitutional courts, and effectually punished. It would end all 
this agitation In favor of military tribunals dealing with this 
species of crime. We must deal out punishment for these crimes 
quickly and effectually, and we can only do it by a centralized 
and vigorous system of secret service. Let us not lose our heads. 
Let us follow constitutional methods. That constitutes seven 
reasons why this bill ought to be immediately passed. 

I next come to the Army for just a moment. In the Army we 
have an Army Medical Museum and Library, and an Army 
medical school, and the office of the attending surgeon, whatever 
that is—I do not know. We have three different supply bureaus 
already, and in the Navy we have a Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, a Navy medical school, a Navy hospital, and a board 
for the examination of medical officers, and a Navy dispensary, 
and a board of medical examiners. There are 8 or 10 different 
boards in those two departments. Is it possible that these 
do not constitute alone a reason why we should have centralized 
effort and centralized energy in the conduct of the war? 

Now we come to the Bureau of Navigation in the Commerce 
Department and a Bureau of Navigation in the Navy Depart- 
ment. Why have both? There is some little reason for it, which 
I shall not go into, but it could be managed a thousandfold 
better if the two were consolidated. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would prefer if the Senator would just 
make a memorandum and call my attention to it a little later. I 
do not object to answering his question, but I will be glad if he 
will just retain it for a few moments until I get through with 
what I want to say on this particular subject. 

We have a United States Shipping Board and an Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. Is there any Senator here who would like 
to keep them separate any longer? We have had them separate 
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for quite a while. We have not many ships. We have been 
greatly disappointed because ships have not been bullt as fast 
as they might have been built. We did go as far as to make the 
saine man an executive officer of both not long ago. Does any 
Senator want to keep them apart by law? Is it not the view of 
every Senator here that these two boards ought to be consoli- 
dated, and especially now since they have put a real skilled man 
at the head of it, and I mean no reflection at all upon the 
splendid men who have heretofore managed and controlled 
those corporations? They were bound down by shackles of 
jaw nnd of many untoward circumstances; and they could not 
do any better, bound down as they were. I think every Senator 
here will agree with me that there ought to be a consolidation 
here of these two bureaus. 

Again, some years ago, in a law that was passed, I believe, 
about two years ago, it was thought wise for the Executive to 
take over the railroads of the country in certain war con- 
tingencies. If this Overman bill had been the law, all he would 
have had to have done was to have selected the best man for 
that particular work. Under the law as it was, hampered by 
legal interference with Executive powers, the President had to 
go to the Secretary of War and get his consent to transfer the 
powers to Mr. McAdoo, whom he desired to appoint to take 
over the railronds and who was peculiarly fitted for that par- 
ticular office. Acting under this bill, the President would have 
had a right to have appointed Mr. McAdoo directly; and that is 
the kind of authority he ought to have during this war. If we 
want the best executive service, we ought to give him not legis- 
lative power—I am just as much against giving the President 
legislative power as is any other Senator—but what I contend 
for is that we ought to give him executive power; we ought to 
allow him to run his department of the Government in his own 
way, unhampered by legal red tape, and to hold him responsible 
for it. We should give him full power over all his executive 
bureaus. That is reasonable; that is what our Constitution 
says we ought to do. I am not contending that we ought to give 
powers of legislation to the President; oh, no; but I say again— 
and I hope I can put it into the minds of Senators—that we 
ought to give him the right to manage his own executive office 
in a way that will be best for the country. I am not, however, 
through with concrete e les. i 

Here is the whole Council of National Defense. I hardly 
know what to say when I come to discuss that useless body, 
but I think I ought to be very careful in what I say. It is 
u useless body, taken as a whole, with its commissions and Its 
committees and its advisory commissions and its advisory com- 
mittees, amounting to several thousand men. Why, we ought 
to give the President the right to abolish the whole business, 
and select such of the men as are doing good service, giving 
them honest pay for their services, and retaining them in their 
proper positions in the Government. The policy of this Govern- 
ment accepting the gratuitous services of its citizens is all 
wrong; and, when we come to think about it, there is always 
a doubt whether or not those services are really gratuitous. 
We know they are not in all cases. The President ought to be 
given the power to weed them out, taking those that are all 
right and honest and straight, men who are helpful to the 
Government, giving them places under the Government. and 
making them stand solely for the Government. Those who are 
profiteering should be stricken from the rolls of Government 
service in disgrace forever. 

Then I come. in the next place, to the“ dollar-a- year men.” 
They are just 2 part of the system. The President ought to 
be given the power to abolish these “ dollar-a- year men.” The 
whole country has decided, by common consent, that they ought 
to have been abolished long ago. I do not mean by that that 
all men who serve the Government at a dollar a year are in- 
competent or improperly here; many of them are amongst the 
most patriotic citizens we have; but the President ought to 
be given the power to select those who are all right, and to 
put them to work at a fair and proper salary for the Govern- 
ment alone, they not to have any other interests but the Govern- 
ment's. 

Then I come to the advisory commissions. We all know that 
those ought to be dismissed. I am merely saying what I would 
do if I were there and what you would do if you were there. 
You would dismiss them, taking the very best of them and put- 
ting them to work for the Government at a proper salary such 
a no ought to have. This is what I hope the President 
will do. 

Again, I come to the most important of all of them. Some 
Senator challenged, I think, the Senater from North Carolina 
IMr. Overman] the other day to give a concrete example why 
the passage of this bill was necessary. I have mentioned 17 or 
18 already, and really those are merely a start; I am not going 


into all of them; I have merely selected a few; but there are 
hundreds of others which the President will no doubt weed out, 
if we pass this bill, to the great benefit of the Government and 
to the great benefit of the American people in this time of war. 

Mr. President, we come next to the Supply Division of the 
Army and the Navy. What do we find? We find, under the 
system that was in vogue until a short time ago, five of the 
great departments of the Army were competitive purchasing 
agencies, We had a purchasing agency for the Ordnance De- 
partment; we find another for The Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment; we had another for the Signal Corps; we had. another 
for the Medical Corps; we had still another for the Quarter- 
master Corps; every one of them competing each with the other 
for those things that are absolutely necessary in supplying our 
Army—competing over clothes; competing over uniforms; com- 
peting over shoes; competing over steel. All of the products of 
this country were included in one or the other of them, and 
there was competition of the largest and most active kind. 
There is not any possible excuse for that. 

Those are not all of them. When you come to enumerate those 
five you will find that they were competing with the Nivy De- 
partment as to practically everything. Is it any wonder that 
the Government has had to pay enormous prices under a system 
Uke that? Is it any wonder that we fail to get clothes and 
uniforms for our boys on time? Is it any wonder that we 
failed to get guns and ammunition on time under such a systeni 
of purchase and supply? Senators, we ought to rectify it at 
the earliest possible moment. I have often thought, after hay- 
ing examined into both systems—this system of the War De- 
partment and its diffusion of purchases under five great heads, 
all competing with one another, and then the whole system com- 
peting with the Navy, and then seeing how splendidly the pur- 
chuses of the Navy Department have been managed under one 
hend—1 have often thought it would be a splendid thing if the 
President had this power and would appoint a man like Admiral 
McGowan, who has shown such remarkable skill and ability 
in the t of his office, to take charge of it and buy 
the supplies for the whole service. 

Why, Senators, from a careful examination of the prices 
which have been paid, of the system that has been used up to 
date, I will say that I believe that if we had an organized, 
centralized, coordinated, purchasing system for our Army and 
Navy we could and would save this Government $1,000,000,000 
a year every year during this war. I see members of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of the Senate here in the Chamber, and 
J desire to say that I eve that they will all agree that this 
statement is substantially correct, that if we had a centralized, 
organized, system of purchasing supplies, with an honest, ener- 
getic, forceful, capable, and determined man at the head of it, 
if no advisory committees and no dollar-a-year men were con- 
nected with the system, we could save this Government $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. With these facts before us, which are admitted 
by everybody who knows, can Senators say that there are no 
concrete examples showing a necessity for the passage of this 
bill? I can not believe it. 

Some Senators say it is a bill giving the President too much 
power. My answer to that Is that it is all executive power, we 
are not giving him legislative power. It is all power connected 
with his administration of his own office, which department is 
coordinate with ours. 

Mr. President, here are some 19 concrete illustrations of how 
this power can be used for the benefit of the American ‘people 
to-day. I should like Senators to read them in the RECORD 
to-morrow, and see if they do not commend themselves to them 
as reasons why this bill should be passed, 

I do not know how the President is going to use these powers, 
but I know I would use the powers along that kind of lines if I 
occupied that position and other Senators would most likely do 
the sume thing under like circumstances, and so I imagine the 
President is going to act along such lines, generally speaking, 
though I have not talked with him on the subject, and I do not 
know. However, he will have the power to do so; we shall have 
put the responsibility and the burden on him, and under the 
laws and Constitution of the United States it belongs to him. 

Mr. President, it is said that this bill is radical; that it is 
revolutionary ; that it goes too far in conferring unusual powers 
on the Executive. Well, there are a great many Senators in 
this body who were in favor of both the munitions-ministry 
bill and the war-cabinet bill. I felt, too, that something along 
that line onght to be done, as my colleagues on the committee 
know. The war-cabinet bill, as was so splendidly pointed out 
yesterday by the distinguished and able senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS], goes much further in the powers It 
confers upon the Executive than does this bill. It creates new 
offices and new centralized authority, whereas this bill merely 
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permits the President to coordinate and consolidate offices 
already established. The speech of Senator Suzexps is a classic 
on the legal aspects of this bill. It should be carefully weighed 
by any Senator who is in doubt. Senator Surerps is one of 
the ablest lawyers in the Senate, and his speech on the legal 
and constitutional aspects of this bill is a valuable contribution 
to this debate. 

If Senators will bear with me just a little longer, I want to 
point out this remarkable fact, that as far back as 1853 the 
Congress recognized that reorganizations in the executive de- 
partments ought to be had. What did they do then? They 
passed a law giving the heads of the departments the power 
from time to time to alter and distribute among the various 
bureaus and offices of the departments the various functions 
performed in those departments. Is it possible that we have 
come to a point where we will say by our legislation that we 
are willing to give the power to alter and consolidate bureaus, 
divisions, commissions, nnd the like, to the various heads of 
the departments, who are nothing but the arms of the Presi- 
dent, and decline to give equal power to the President himself 
to make such consolidations; and that, too, in time of war? 
It seems to me that, whatever may have been the powers given 
to the heads of the departments heretofore, now that we are 
engaged in war we ought to give them to the one strong, vigorous, 
virile head of the whole Government, who is carrying on the war 
and who is responsible under the law and to the people for the 
conduct of all the departments as well as responsible for the 
whole conduct of the war. 

More than that, I see Senators before me this afternoon who 
voted to give the President power similar to this, although 
probably it did not go quite so far as this. I did not have the 
honor of being a Member of this body at the time, but I voted 
for the bill in the other House. On March 3, 1917, this law 
was" passed: 

The Bureau of Efficiency shall investigate duplication of service in 
the various executive departments of the Government, including bu- 
reaus and divisions, and make a report to the President, who is hereby 


authorized, after such reports shall have been made to him, wherever he 
finds such duplication to exist, to abolish the same. 


In other words, Mr. President, we find that the Congress itself 
has passed a measure not as full and as ample as the proposed 
law, but along exactly the same lines and having the same pur- 
poses. The Congress first gave the authority to the heads of the 
departments which, if not exercised properly, they then turned 
it over to the President. The only trouble is that they did not 
go far enough. Those were times of peace. Surely, if such laws 
as have just been discussed were proper in times of peace, now 
when we are in the greatest war that the world has ever known 
the President ought to have the right to organize the several 
executive departments as he sees fit. 

It has never been objected that the Congress had no right to 
confer upon the heads of the departments the right to redis- 
tribute the agencies within such departments. Surely, if Con- 
gress has the power to delegate this power to the heads of de- 
partments, it also has the right to delegate it to the President, 
who is the real executive head of the department. 

It was in the power of the President to change his Cabinet at 
will, and also the power conferred upon the executive depart- 
ment, as set out in these statutes, that no doubt gave to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] the view 
that the President already had all these powers now. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the President has many of 
the powers now, but certainly there is no real reason why he 
should not have the authority asked for in this bill. 

The provision which I have quoted is along the same line as 
the pending bill, and I have mentioned it for the purpose of 
showing that this bill is not revolutionary; that it is not un- 
usual; but it is in conformity with past acts in our legislative 
history since the year 1853 until March 3, 1917. In other words, 
we find the Congress itself, even as late as March, 1917, giving 
the President these powers. I have already referred to the war- 
cabinet bill, which goes much further than this bill, and I shall 
not refer to it again. 

Mr. President, the investigations of the Committee on Military 
Affairs were the real beginning of this legislation. It was those 
Investigations which showed the reason, the need, and the neces- 
sity for the pending legislation. Can any Senator, after know- 
ing that these conditions exist, these complicated conditions, 
these rival bureaus doing the same work, these duplications of 
services, these useless offices, contend that there should not be 
some reorganization and redistribution of executive functions? 
They not only cost the Government a great deal, but they are 
clogging the machinery of the Government at this time when we 
ought to be energetic and effective. We can not be energetic so 
long as power is diffused over so much territory and in so many 
hands as it is to-day, 


Mr. President, I think that disposes of the question of the 
necessity for passing this bill. Mind you, all the committees 
that have handled the matter have reported that some action is 
necessary. I doubt if there is any Senator on this floor who does 
not think that some action looking to the reorganization of the 
executive departments is necessary. The President himself says 
it is necessary. President Taft said it was necessary many 
years ago, even in times of peace. ‘The newspapers of the coun- 
try say it is necessary. The whole people feel that there ought 
to be greater energy and greater centralization of power and 
action in the executive branch of the Government, so that our 
country may proceed on its way to victory over Germany, 

Then, if the necessity exists, we next come to the question of 
whether we can do it under the Constitution, Senators have 
argued very ably that this bill is unconstitutional. Before going 
into the constitutional branch of the subject, I wish to take a 
moment or two to discuss the executive side of this controversy. 

We are all reasonably familiar with the Constitution. In 
order to find out whether the measure is unusual, whether it is 
revolutionary, let us go back to the history of the Executive for 
a few moments. I will only suggest these matters to Senators, 
for they have all read the books concerning these questions and 
probably are more familiar with them than I am; but it must be 
remembered that under the confederation we had no executive; 
the various States were the executive power. Then came the 
formation of the Constitution, and one of the greatest debates 
that took place in the Constitutional Conyention was over the 
question as to whether we should have a council as executive 
or whether we should have an individual executive. We had 
just been at war with England, where the executive power was 
reposed in a crowned head, a king, and where they had an execu- 
tive council. The American people and the American Constitu- 
tional Convention, which established the Constitution, as repre- 
sentatives of the people, were jealous of both. Such men as Mr. 
Gerry, of Massachusetts, and Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, ably 
and earnestly argued that the executive power ought not to be 
put in the hands of an individual, that it ought to be in a council 
of not less than three; but James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, made 
the fight for one individual executive and finally won. What 
were the powers that were given? I am referring to this for the 
purpose of showing how necessary it was in the minds of the 
framers of this great instrument that the Executive should have 
proper and competent powers, 

Mr. President, right here let me say that I am not going to 
read the provisions of the Constitution that give executive 
powers, but I ask unanimous consent that they may be inserted 
in the RECORD. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, K 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Ant. II, Sec. 2. The President shall be Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several 
States when called into the actual service of the United States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of the 
executive phage upon any subject relating to the duties of their 
respective offices, and he shall have pamen to grant reprieves and pardons 
for offenses against the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators proment concur ; 
and he shall nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for and which 
shall be established by law; but the Congress may by law vest the ap- 
pointment of such inferior officers as they think proper in the President 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments, 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may hap- 
pen during the recess of the Senate by granting commissions which shall 
expire at the end of their next session. 

Art II. Sec. 3. He shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union and recommend to their con- 
sideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient; 
he may, on extraordinary occasions, cohvene both Houses, or either of 
them, and in case of disagreement between them with t to the time 
of adjournment he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other public ministers; he 
shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall commis- 
sion all the officers of the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The President also was required to take 
the following oath: 


I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the 
ofice of President of the United States and will to the best of my ability 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States. 


I want to call the particular attention of the Senate to a 
quotation from the Federalist, this particular article being writ- 
ten by Mr. Hamilton: 


There is an idea, which is not without its defects, that a vigorous 
executive is inconsistent with the genius of republican government, 
The enlightened well-wishers of this 2 naps of government must at 
least hope that the supposition is destitute of foundation, since they 
can never admit its truth without at the same time admitting the con- 
demnation of their own principles. Energy in the executive is a lead- 
ing character In the definition of good government. It is essential to 
the protection of the community against foreign tax; it is not less essen- 
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TOD- 
erty against thoxe regal and high-handed combinations which so imes 
interrupt the ordinary course of justice, to the security of liberty against 
the enterprise aoil 9 of nein acs of prices and of anarchy, 

* 


Taking it tör granted, ee that all men of sense will agree in 
the necessity of ap energetic executive. it will omy remain to set out 
the ingredients which constitute this energy. How far can they be com- 
bined) with those other Ingredients which constitute safety in the repub- 
lican sense, and how far does this combination characterize the plan 
which has been reported by the convention? 

Here ts the ment of the statement: 


The ingredients which constitute energy in the Executive are: First, 
unity; sevondly duration: thirdly, an adequate provision for its sup- 
port; ‘and fourthly, competent powers, 

Let us npply that to the situation as it is to-day. We have 
the individual as President. We have a proper duration of the 
office for the conduct of the war, nearly three yenrs more of 
this term. Congress has given the Executive unlimited means. 
The only other question is, Has he the competent power? He 
says he hus not; and all those who are familiar with condi- 
tions here know that he has not the competent powers to man- 
age his executive end of the war in the best possible way for 
the good of the country at this time. 

Now, why should we not give it to him? Are we jealous of 
him? Oh, no, I can not believe that any Senator would feel 
that way. Are we afraid? I ean not understard that. Why 
should we be? We have checks and balances on him. If he 
were to misuse the powers—and. of course, no one believes he 
will do that—Congress always has the power to call a halt to 
it. Why should we not give him the competent powers? Do 
We not all want him to accomplish the same purpose? We 
want him to win this war. Why should he not have the com- 
petent powers? ; 

I say that we should give them to him. This bill would 
give them to him, and when we give them to him we are putting 
the burden of their proper exercise on him under the law and 
the Constitution. He is the man who controls this situation 
as Executive; and. mind you, I am talking about the President 
as Executive only. I do not think this bill applies at all, ex- 
cept in an inferential way or in a remote degree, to his office as 
Commander in Chief. We can not interfere with his powers 
ns Commander in Chief in the field of the Army and the Navy. 
Whut we might say would not make any difference in his exer- 
cise of those powers. I am talking about his executive powers, 
and we ought to give him competent powers to carry out the 
functions of his office as Executive in the time of a great war. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICLE. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Lowa? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Towa, 

Mr. CUMMINS. How can Congress give to the President 
executive powers? The Constitution vests all the executive 
powers of the Government in the President, and I do not see 
how we can either enlarge or diminish his executive powers. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. I um glud the Senator has asked that ques- 
tion. I will say to the Senator that he will find that through a 
long system of legislation Congress constantly hus given to bu- 
reaus and departments and divisions of Government portions of 
- the executive power, and this bill is intended to unshackle or 
to take away from those underofficers the power that Congress 
has heretofore given to them—vof course, with the consent of the 
President. They are really executive powers that have been 
conferred upon some individual or some bureau in some depart- 
ment, and this bill merely proposes to hand them back to the 
Executive. In thut connection, I want to call the attention of 
the Senate to this fact: We have been heretofore legislating by 
giving authority to the various departments of the Government. 
We have 10 executive depurtments. Under the theory of our 
Constitution, of course, these 10 executive depurtments are but 
10 arms of the President. They are part of the executive func- 
tion. They are part of the executive office. It is true that we 
have given many of them other powers. some legislative powers, 
some almost judicial powers, and some executive powers. I 
have looked into the question of the President's Cabinet. It is 
not, strictly speuking, a constitutional body. It Is referred to in 
the Constitution in two different places, but it is not, strictly 
speaking, a consitutional body by express provision. 

Mr. CUMMINS rose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will excuse me for just a 
minute, I will yield in a moment. I haye found this remarkable 
thing, or what appears to me to be this remarkable situation: 
The Secretary of State is not required by statute to be confirmed 
by the Senate. The Secretury of War is in the same condition, 
The Secretary of the Treasury is in the same condition. The 
Attorney General is in the same cendition. The Secretary of 
the Navy is in the same condition. Each office was created by a 
separate act of Congress, and nothing is said in any of them 


tial to the steady administration of the Jaws, to the protection of 


about confirmation by the Senate. Later on, when other depart- 
ments were founded, Congress did provide that the newly made 
heads of them should be confirmed, and I think a reasonable in- 
terpretation of the Constitution requires that all of them should 
be confirmed, since their offices are not inferior offices in any 
way within the meaning of the Constitution, although the Secre- 
tary of State in the beginning was but a clerk to the President. 
The duties of the Secretary of State are specifically placed by 
bette express terms of the Constitution upon the President him- 
Self. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Will the Senator from Tennessee help the 
Senate by attempting to define what executive power is? 

Mr. McKELLAR.. I have been very, very much interested in 
that question. and I find that the line of demarcation between 
what is executive power and what is legislative power and 
what is judicial power under our Constitution is so vague and 
indefinite in many cases that it is almost impossible for any 
man to tell what it is. I imagine that with the great constitu- 
tional learning and the great ability of my very able friend from 
Iowa he probably can give the Senate a better definition of 
what is executive power than I can give. But I find that the 
courts have held that these Cabinet officers and these depart- 
ments are nothing in the world but branches of the Executive 
office; that the President is responsible for all the acts of all 
of the 10 Secretaries and of ail the 10 departments. Since the 
Senator has asked me that question, I have the opinion of the 
court right here, and I call the Senator's particular attention 
to it, 

It will be seen that the only reference to executive depart- 
ments is that the President would have a right to call on them 
for an opinion in writing in reference to matters relating to the 
duties of their respective offices. In other words, it is perfectly 
apparent that the framers of the Constitution intended that the 
President, with the limitations mentioned in the Constitution, 
should be the executive authority, and that this authority was 
not to be divided up with a council or Cabinet or with any of 
the members thereof. This. view is upheld by the courts. In 
the case of Wilcox v. Jackson (15 Pet., 498) it was held: 


[This case involved the taking of certain land and the occupying of 
same through the orders of as Secretary of War, and the court held, 
among other things, as follows: 

Now, although the — ai spene in requiring this reseryation 
was the-Secretary of War, yet we feel justified in presuming that it was 
done by the approbation and direction of the President. e President 

“aks and acts through the heads of the several departments in rela- 

a to subjects which ap uties. Both mili- 
tary posts and Indian a ee} WI agencies, Eara to the War 
Department. Hence we consider the act of s War tment in 
requiring this reservation to be made as being in legal contemplation 
the act of the President, and consequently that the reservation thus 
made was in legal effect a reservatien made by order of the President 
within the terms of the act of Congress.” 

Again, in United States v. Eliason (16 Pet., 291) it was held: 


The power of the Executive to establish rules and regulations for the 
Government of the Army is undoubted. The very appeal made by the 
defendant to the fourteenth section of the sixty-seventh article of the 
Army Regulations is a recognition of this right. The power to estub- 
lish. implies, necessarily, the power to modify or repeal to ec! 
anew. The Secretary of War is the regular constitutional organ 
the President for the administration of the Military Wetablishment of 
the Nation; and rules and orders publicly promulgated through him 
must be received as the acts of the Execu ve, and as such be binding 
upon. all within the sphere of his legal and constitutional authority. 

There is no doubt that the various departments and the vari- 
ous Cabinet officers are not independent executive agencies, but 
they are all executive agencies under the President. That ques- 
tion has been settled by the court and. was settled by the Con- 
gress itself, if it could do so, away back yonder in 1836. The 
Senator from Towa will find, by an examination of the history 
of the Cabinet and the decisions had about it. that the Secretary 
of the Treasury is the only Cabinet officer who is required to 
report to Congress. Of course there was a reason for that. He 
had to do with the revenue, and only Congress had to do with 
the revenue, and he was required to report to Congress. So 
when the great fight came on, some time between 1830 and 1840, 
between President Andrew Jackson and those who wanted to 
maintain the United States Bank, it was actually argued that 
the Secretary of the Treasury was not an executive officer at all: 
that he was a legislative officer, an officer of the Congress; and 
I believe a bill was introduced to provide for the dismissal of the 
then Secretary and the appointment of a Secretary of the Treas- 
ury by the Congress. Of course, however, that bill was not 
passed. All the courts have held that each of the executive 
departments is merely an arm of the Executive. and the Execu- 
tive is responsible for all their acts, and when the departments 
within their several authorities do an act it is in law and in 
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fact the act of the President of the United States, of the 
Executive. 

Now, the trouble is—and I address myself particularly to the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], in whose address I was 
greatly interested the other day, and the Senator from Georgia 
IMr. Surrul, too, whose wonderful ability was so aptly shown 
in the address that he made on that occasion 3 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion to 
the Senator from Tennessee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield, 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Tennessee need not spend 
any time in attempting to convince me that the members of the 
Cabinet are executive officers. I have no doubt about it. I am 
sure that they are. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, as I understand the Senator, he is 
of the opinion that these various powers, such as are put in this 
bill, and such as were given the President under the act of 
1917, are executive powers. The Senator was a Member of the 
Senate at that time, and the Rxconb does not show that he voted 
against it. That act gave the President directly similar powers 
to those given to him under this bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, possibly I ought to qualify 
that statement a little. I think that a great many of the duties 
of the Department of Justice are not executive in their char- 
acter; but I can not now think of any exceptions so far as other 
Cabinet departments are concerned. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think if the Senator will reexamine the 
history of the Department of Justice—I know he has examined 
it time and again before—he probably will change his mind on 
that subject, for this reason: The original act of 1789, which is 
supposed to have constituted the Department of Justice, did not 
constitute the Department of Justice at all. It just created the 
office of Attorney General, and provided for his appointment. 
He was then an advisor of the, President. It was supposed at 
that time that he was largely a personal advisor. Of course the 
country then was very small in comparison with what it is 
now, and a situation existed that was quite different from the 
present one; but the Department of Justice, as such, was not 
even established until 1870. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, I understand that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Originally the Attorney General was an 
advisor of the President, and some people even doubted whether 
his place was entitled to be called a Cabinet office or not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think it makes any difference 
whether one of the departments is known to the Constitutiou 
or created by law, or how it sprang into existence; I think the 
principle would remain just the same. But the Senator from 
Tennessee certainly would not insist that when the Attorney 
General files a bill in equity in behalf of the United States for 
relief to which he thinks the country is entitled he is perform- 
ing an executive act; or that when he makes an argument be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States in litigation pend- 
ing he is performing an executive act; or when he files an in- 
formation upon which some one charged with crime can be 
brought to justice—I am sure the Senator from Tennessee will 
not claim that any of these things constitutes an executive act. 

Mr. McKELLAR. At first blush, I will say to the Senator, I 
am inclined to think they do. The line of demarcation is hazy ; 
I will grant the Senator that; but I am inclined to think that 
when the Attorney General files a bill on behalf of the United 
States under a legislative act directing somebody to execute it, 
and that is the mode pointed out by the statute of executing it, 
he is doing an executive act, and that is part of the executive 
branch of the service. That is just my_notion, offhand. I have 
not had my attention called to it previously, nor have I ever 
examined the authorities on the question. 

Mr, President, the next question—and I shall take only a 
short time longer—is this: Is this bill constitutional? I want 
to say that if I believed that this bill was not constitutional I 
would never vete for it. I believe that the Constitution of the 
United States is supreme. I believe that when I took an oath 
to support the Constitution that oath meant something real, 
something concrete. I would not vote for a measure that I 
believed was unconstitutional. If any Senator believes that this 
bill is unconstitutional he ought not to vote for it. I can not 
better illustrate my views about the Constitution during this 
time of war than by reading a very short excerpt from a very 
great lawyer and judge, and he was speaking for a very great 
court, the Supreme Court of the United States. It is a case 
that has been referred to frequently. It is a short excerpt that 
I want to read, and it is a case that has been referred to recently 
on this floor. 
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I can not do better than to spend a minute and a half or two 
minutes in reading this statement to the Senate again. Mr. 
Justice Davis, in the Milligan case, in Fourth Wallace, said: 

Those great and good men foresaw that troublous times would arise, 
when rulers and people would become restive under restraint, and scem 
by sharp and decisive measures to accomplish ends deemed just and 
proper, and that pho Prmciplcs of constitutional liberty would be in 
pe 1 unless established by irrepealable law. The history of the world 

d taught them that what was done in the past might be attempted in 
the future. The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers 
and people, equally in war and in peace, and covers with the shicld 
of its protection all classes of men, at all times and under all circum- 
stances. No doctrine involving more pernicious consequences was 
ever invented by the wit of man than that any of its provisions can 
be suspended se on any of the great exigencies of government. Such 
a doctrine leads directly to anarchy or despotism, but the theory of 
necessity on which it is based is false, for the Government, within the 
Constitution, has all the powers granted to it which are necessary to 
preserve its existence (pp. 120-121). 

I read this because it is appropriate to more than one bill. 
It is appropriate to this bill. It is a direct answer, as I con- 
ceive it, to the argument of the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lewrs], who has argued that the Constitution is, 
or many provisions of it are, suspended in time of war. I do 
not believe in any such doctrine. If I believed that this law 
was unconstitutional, I would not vote for it. The court con- 
tinues to say, very briefly: = = 

The power to make the necessary laws is in Congress; the power to 
execute In the President. Both powers imply many subordinate and 
cuxillary wers. Each includes all authorities essential to its due 
exercise. ut neither can the President, in war more than in peace, 
intrude upon the proper authority of Congress, nor Congress upon the 
proper authority of the President. Both are servants of the people, 
whose will is expressed in the fundamental law (p. 139). ' 

Mr. President, we hear much about an invasion of the rights 
and functions of the legislative branch by the executive branch 
of this Government. We hear much about how sometimes one 
and then another Executive has undertaken to invade the juris- 
diction and assume the functions of the legislative branch. Did 
it ever occur to Senators that we frequently invade the juris- 
diction and may sometimes assume the functions of the Execu- 
tive? We have done it time and again, in establishing these 
various bureaus and divisions in the departments. We have 
separated them when they ought not to be separated. We have 
put limitations on Executive funetions when we ought not to 
have done it. Among a hundred different bureaus, divisions, 
and departments by a course of legislation of over a hundred 
years, we have, unwittingly perhaps, but nevertheless done it 
just the same, diffused the Executive powers into the hands 
of others. We have established a bureaucratic form of govern- 
ment, contrary to the purpose and intent of the Constitution, as 
I believe. This bill simply provides that the Executive shall ex- 
ercise his proper functions, and I say to Senators at this time 
of the greatest crisis we have ever had in our country, if there 
ever was a time when we needed a-strong Executive with ample 
power to carry out the plans that we formulate for him, now is 
the time. We have the strong Executive. We need only to give 
him the power. I ask Senators, not upon the mistaken view 
that this bill is unconstitutional, for it is not, not to withhold 
from the Executive those powers that will permit him to con- 
duct his office as we expect him to conduct it. There have been 
many shortcomings in various executive branches. Let there be 
no excuse for it in the future. Put the power where it belongs. 
We can not run this war. The law confers that duty upon the 
executive branch of the Government. Do not let us hamper him, 
I am not speaking for the President. I am speaking for the 
country. I am speaking for the Constitution. I am speaking for 
the democracy of the fathers. The laws and the people have 
given him the place. Let us give him the power to give the place 
energy and vigor and éfficiency and push, so that we may win 
this war. There is but one question before the American people 
to-day and that is how we may best and quickest lick the Ger- 
mans, 

Mr. President, I come to the next question. Senators say, 
“Oh, well; the bill is unconstitutional.” Why? Beeause it 
gives legislative power, they say. 

I have heretofore set forth the material provisions of this 
bill. What power is granted the President under it? Substan- 
tially it is to prescribe rules and regulations by which he can 
conduct his own department of the Government. He is the 
Executive of the Government. The members of his Cabinet are 
merely his 10 executive arms. The departments presided over 
by these cabinets are merely the instrumentalities through 
which he executes his office. As was said by Judge Davis in the 
Milligan case, the power to make the necessary laws is in 
Congress, but the power to execute is in the President. Both 
powers imply many subordinate and auxiliary powers. Each 
includes all authorities essential to its new exercise. 
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As I have always understood it, the executive branch of the 
Government is a coordinate branch of the Government, but 
learned Senators are speaking of the powers given in this bill, 
not as Executive powers but as some unusual powers that the 
Congress is conferring upon the President. As I look at it, it 
is merely putting him in a position so that he can execute the 
duties of his own office. 

Surely he should be allowed to say how he desires to arrange 
the executive instrumentalities that the Congress has arranged 
for him. As a matter of fact laws that the Congress has here- 
tofore passed have very greatly restricted the President and 
the administrative service, as I have heretofore argued. ‘These 
laws, of course, bind the administrative officials in the discharge 
of their duties, and as we all know the Constitution entered 
into a great deal of detail and has imposed very great limita- 
tions upon the powers of the Executive and those immediately 
under him. 

This bill, in its last analysis, simply gives the Executive the 
right to establish rules and regulations under which the execu- 
tive departments of the Government must be centralized, co- 
ordinated, and made effective in this war. That this bill is 
constitutional there can be no doubt upon an examination of 
the authorities. 

Of course, it is conceded that Congress must delegate legis- 
lative power to the President. Our Supreme Court in the case 
of Field v. Clark (148 U. S., 692) has directly passed upon the 
question. In that case, as Senators recall, the Congress by 
what is known as the tariff act of October 1, 1890, placed rates 
of import duty upon a vast number of articles. 

Section 3 of the act provided that in order to secure reciprocal 
trade with countries producing sugar and other articles the 
President, whenever he should be satisfied that the government 
of any country producing said articles imposed duties on the 
same that were unequal and unreasonable, should have the 
power to suspend by proclamation the provision of the act. 
This provision of the tariff act-was attacked on the grounds 
that it delegated the power to the President to legislate and 
the power to declare an act void in part. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, speaking for the majority of the court, 
held, after going over all the cases, that the act was constitu- 
tional. In that act the President was given the right to suspend 
the law whenever he need; that is, whenever he found that the 
duties were unequal and unreasonable, to suspend the law. 
The cases are directly in point, for under this bill the President 
is during the period of this war given the right to suspend. 
The provisions are various acts regulating the executive depart- 
ment whenever he deemed necessary, or, as construed by the 
Supreme Court, whenever after examination he should find that 
a redistribution or consolidation or transfer of duties would be 
beneficial to the officer of his department. 

The Field case is much stronger than the case presented in 
this bill, because the act in the Field case had to do with purely 
a legislative function, while the proposed act in this case has 
to do solely and alone with executive functions, concerning 
which there is doubt in the minds of many as to whether the 
President may not have the right to make the regulations any- 
how. Certainly he has the right to make them under his gen- 
eral executive authority and under statutes already in existence. 

It has been held— 

The regulations prescribed by the President and by the heads of de- 
partments under authority Jone by Congress may be regulations 

rescribed by law, so as lawfully to support acts done under them and 
n accordance with them, and may thus have in a proper sense the force 
of law, but it does not follow that a thing required by them is a thin 
so required by law as to make the neglect to do the thing a crimina 
offense in a citizen where a statute does not distinctly make the neglect 
in question a criminal offense. (144 U. S., p. 688.) 

The ease of Interstate Commerce Commission against the 
Railroad Company (167 U. S., 493) is illuminating. Mr. Justice 
Brewer delivered the opinion of the court. The question was 
whether the Congress had, under the interstate commerce act, 
conferred upon the commission the legislative power of pre- 
scribing rates, either maximum or minimum or absolute. In 
that case it is indeed held as follows: 

First, that Congress might itself have prescribed the rates, or, 
second, it might have committed the same to some subordinate 
tribunal to perform this duty. Apparently, according to this 
holding, Congress has the right to delegate to a subordinate body 
the right to legislate. I quote from the opinion of the court, 
on page 494, as follows: = 

Before the passage of the act it was generally believed that there 
were great abuses in railroad management and railroad transportation, 
and the graye question which Congress had to consider was how those 
abuses should be corrected and what control should be taken of the 
business of such corporations. The N inquiry is limited to the 
question as to what it determined should be done with reference to 


the matter of rates. There were three obvious and dissimilar courses 
open for consideration, Congress might itself prescribe the rates, or 
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it might commit to some subordinate tribunal this duty, or it might 
leave with the companies the right to fix rates, subject to regulations 
and restrictions, as well as to that rule which is as old as the existence 
of common carriers, to wit, that rates must be reasonable. There is 
nothing in the act fixing rates. Congress did not attempt to exercise 
that power, and if we examine the legislative and public history of the 
day it is apparent that there was no serious thought of doing so (p. 494). 

A very similar situation exists in reference to-this bill. For 
some time it has been believed that great abuses have existed 
in the effective administration of the War Department and 
other departments; that too much red tape exists; that there 
fire too many officers and employees engaged in different bureaus 
in doing the same thing; that there is no coordination of work; 
that there is no coordination of duty; that each department has 
many separate bureaus and divisions acting separately; and that 
large amounts of work are being duplicated. It is believed that 
because of the war innumerable other commissions and bureaus 
and boards and officials and committees, advisory and other- 
wise, have grown up, and all of these separate and independent 
organizations have led to disorganization and to lack of efficient 
administration. 

One of the great questions before Congress and before the 
American people for the last several months has been the ques- 
tion of how to locate these abuses. The Military Committee sug- 
gested one method; the distinguished Senator from Iowa sug- 
gested another method. The President of the United States has 
suggested the method contained in this bill. There can be no 
doubt that Congress has the autherity to adopt any method that 
it sees fit. The bill requires the President to publish these 
regulations, and when they are published they have all the force 
and effect of law. 

Are these cases in point? In this bill we are giving the Presi- 
dent the power to suspend certain of the operations of various 
acts creating various branches in the execitive departments. 

Mr. President, these cases are sufficient. There are many 
others which can be cited. If the powers conferred in this bill 
are mere Executive powers, and he already has them, as argued 
by the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania, it could be 
no injury to give them again. I agree with that able Senator; 
he already possesses many of them. 

I next come to the proposition submitted by my friend the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmirH]. He says just excuse the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal Reserve Board 
and there will be no trouble about it, and that he will vote for 
the bill. 

Mr. President, all of us have heard of shutting the stable 
door after the horse has been stolen. To excuse the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at this time would be a repetition of 
that act. We have already given the President greater control 
over the Interstate Commerce Commission than this bill gives 
by an act that is already the law and for which all Senators 
here yoted, as I recall. Certainly they did not vote against it. 
We have already given the President greater authority over the 
Interstate Commerce Commission than this bill gives him. 

I want to read just an excerpt from that law. It does pro- 
vide that the Interstate Commerce Commission can pass upon - 
the questions that it has been in the habit of passing upon as 
before, but at the same time it adds this apparently innocent- 
looking proviso: 

Provided, however, That when the President shall find and certify 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission that in order to defray the 
expenses of Federal control and operation fairly chargeable to railway 
operating expenses, and also to pay railway tax accruals other than 
war taxes, net rents for joint facilities and equipment, and compensa- 
tion to the carriers, operating as a unit, it is necessary to increase 
the railway operating revenues the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in determining the y higza and reasonableness of any rate, fare, 
charge, classification, regulation, or practice shall take into considera- 
tion said finding and certificate by the President, together with such 
recommendations as be may make. 

We waste our time in wondering whether or not we are giv- 
ing any peculiar or unusual powers to the President over the In- - 
terstate Commerce Commission after the enactment of such a 
law, practically by the unanimous consent of this body. It 
seems to me, we are talking about something, with all due re- 
spect to the distinguished Senator from Georgia, whom I admire 
very greatly, that question is behind us. We have already given 
the Executive the power over the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The Senator from Georgia says that we must not assume 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission will not do its full 
duty. I agree with the Senator about that, but I say that that 
commission will not rise above the President; it will not make 
its opinions regardless of him in view of the Jaw as we have 
already made it. If they do they are going directly in the teeth 
of this statute that we have already enacted, because we have 
commanded them, we have directed them, we have enjoined 
upon them, that they must consider what the President says 
about these rates, in rendering their decision, and there is no 
answer to that proposition. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator claim that consid- 
ering a question requires that it should be accepted as conclusive, 
without regard to other testimony? Is that the Senator's 
position ? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; that is not my position. I will say to 
the Senater that I think, under the particular wording ef this 
statute, and knowing what the Senator believes about it and 
what the Senator said the other day about it. I am sure he is in 
a very doubtful state of mind and probably would not have 
voted for that bill if the full force of it had been brought to him 
before he voted for it. The act says the commission must take 
into consideration said finding of the President and certificate 
by the President. Not only the finding but the certificate; that 
these ure necessary, together with such recommendations of the 
President. First, in other words, whatever facts the President 
gives them they must take into consideration, then the certificate 
made by the President, and then finally they have got to take 
Into consideration the recommendation given tiem by the Presi- 
dent. It is an absolute ease. 

I am not a prophet nor the son of a prophet, but I venture the 
prediction right here and now that it makes no matter what 
President ever makes that finding and that certificate and that 
recommendation te any Interstate Commerce Commission in 
accordance with that proviso, that finding, that certificate, and 
that recommendation of the President are going to be the last 
word, and the commission will uphold it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very glad to hear the Senator from 
Tennessee denounce the recent railroad law in that respect; that 
is, he inferentially denounces it, and there is a good deal of 
weight in what he says. What I desire to ask him now Is this: 
Does the Senntor think 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before the Senator asks his question, I 
want to say that I do not want to be put in the attitude of de- 
nouncing a law after voting for it. I do not think anyone should 
be put in that attitude. I merely say whatever may be the 
merits of thut provision of the railroad law, it removes any ob- 
jection te voting for this bill because of any interference with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not vote for it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Recorp does not show that anyone 
voted aguinst it. as I explained in the beginning. There was no 
yea-and-nay vote. I. of course, can not say how the Senator 
yoted. Since his statement I am sure he did not vote for it, but 
evidently he did oppose it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not believe in it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sure the Senator does not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I made the objection then that T am making 
now. Although I do not agree with the Senator's interpretation 
of the law, I think there is still something left that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission can do for the protection of the 
people. But that is net what I rose to say. I rose to ask the 
Senator from Tennessee whether, in his opinion. we have also 
given to the President the power to make a valuation of the 
railroad property of the United States. You remember 

Mr. McKELLAR. I recall it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Some four years ago we charged the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with that duty. It has gone for- 
ward and expended a good many million dollars on that under- 
taking. Does the Senator think that the law we passed a short 
while ago took that power or duty away from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and gave it to the President? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not sure about that. I doubt if it 
did; but, on the other hand, may I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr, CUMMINS. Yes; you may. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is a question bearing on the same propo- 
sition. Could the Senator say whether he believes that the 
valuation of the railreads is such a subject as can be held to 
be connected with the war under the terms of the provisions of 
the Overman bill? I have my very ‘grave doubts about it, I 
will say to the Senator. I do not think that function of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission could be disturbed under this 
bill. It has nothing to do with the war, 

Mr. CUMMINS. If I were administering the law, I might 
have some doubt of if; but, guided by what has been said here 
and what is thought elsewhere, I am quite clear that the Presi- 
dent might reach the conclusion that it had some relation to 
the war. I may say, further, it is one of the duties which, in 
my opinion, is still left with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The valuation of the railroads? 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘The valuation of the railroads. 

t 


Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think the proposed statute that 
we are discussing uow, known as the Overman Dill, affects in 
the slightest or remotest degree that question. I do not think 
the President has auy right to consolidate or rearrange any 
office except those that pertain to this war, and for the life of 
me I can not see how the independent function of valuing the 
railroads can be regarded as a war activity. It may be, but I 
do not believe it. I would not construe it that way if 1 were 
doing the construing. For that reason I think it is immaterial 
whether that particular question arises in this case or not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That question, after all, will have to be de- 
cided by the President, from which there would be no review or 
appea 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not so sure about that. I think any 
invasion of the right would be subject to review. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator let me ask him a 
question? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does not the Senator recognize the 
fact thut the certificate of the President has reference to the 
total problem of income, and in no way affects the distribution 
of rates, with reference to discriminatory rates or with refer- 
ence as to commodities or as to localities? That all bears sim- 
ply upon the total amount that must be raised, and in no way 
affects the important question of discrimination. ; 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator that I do not 
think it ħas any such limitations as he suggests should be put 
upon it. I think this provision is full, ample, and complete, and 
that it gives the President the right; if he is not satisfied with 
a rate that is fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, all 
he has to do to correct it and to have it fixed according to what 
he believes it should be fixed is to make this finding, this certi- 
flente, this recommendation to that effect, and that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission must give effect to his recom- 
mendation. In my judgment this provision of the statute 
either has this meaning or no meaning at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator think that the 
certificate is to follow their decision or to be before them at 
the time they make their decision? Does it not plainly say 
that, in making the decision they are authorized to render, this 
certificate shall be before them and be considered in connection 
with other evidence in reaching their decision? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am inclined to think possibly that the 
Senator is correct in that conclusion, : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let me call the Senator's attention, 
furthermore, to this language, because I know the Senator means 
to be fair: 

That when the President shall find and certify to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that in order to defray the expenses of Federal 
control and operation fairly chargeable to railway operating expenses, 
„„ fit is necessary to increase the railway operating revenues—- 

That is, his certificate that it is necessary to incrense the 
revenues— 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in determining the Justness and 
reasonableness of any rate, fare, charge, classification, lation, or 

ase — 2780 take Into consideration said finding and certiticate by the 

Therefore, is it not clear that the extent of the function of this 
certificate is to give information to the commission as to the 
necessity for a certain amount of revenue, leaving for their deter- 
mination the whole problem with this information given by the 
President, and does not touch the question of discriminatory 
rates at all? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, without tliis proviso, under 
the peculiar conditions that we have in this country about the 
railroads, the President could have sent in a statement, and it 
would have been evidence in any case without any statutory 
provision. He would have been a proper witness. There was 
no reason why he could not. The Congress, however, has done 
something more than making him o,witness; it has said that, 
under the circumstances enumerated in the statute, while he 
is in possession of the railroads he must make a finding, first; 
then he must make a certificate, second; and, third, he must 
make a recommendation. Then they tell the body that is to 
give its final construction that they must consider it and take 
it into consideration. In my judgment, it means they must 
accept his view and decision. It virtually gives him the riglit 


of an appellate court. 
Now, as to the refinements of logic or the refinements of legal 


interpretation, the Senator from Georgia may be correct and 
I may be wrong; but I say, so far as practical results are con- 
cerned, whenever the President of the United States-—it does 
not make any difference who he is—imakes that kind of a certifi- 
cate to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the commission 
is going to leave that rate just exactly as the President says for 
them to leave it, or fix it as he recommends that it shall be fixed. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
allow me to give him a concrete proposition? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Suppose there was an increase of 
rates; and without any change of classification certain existing 
rates were placed upon coal in east Tennessee, and protest was 
made against the discriminatory character of those rates. The 
protestant could show that the practical effect of the discrim- 
ination stopped the moving of that commodity and discriminated 
against that locality in favor of Birmingham; that they could 
be given fair rates, and still the revenue raised by the Govern- 
ment from the railroads would be just the same as the amount 
which the President said was needed, would the certificate of 
the President in any way affect the right of the parties ag- 
grieved in east Tennessee to demand from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a revision of the rates upon the ground that 
the rates put on them were discriminatory? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think so; but looked at from a practical 
standpoint, I think the Senator will agree with me that when- 
ever my constituents in Tennessee or his constituents in Georgia 
come to Washington to complain of the rates since the passage 
of this other bill, they are going to the executive department of 
the Government first and are not going to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, They are not going to spend much time 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, because it is per- 
fectly apparent to everybody who knows how these things are 
managed practically, that the real power is already lodged by the 
railroad act with the Executive; that it is already taken away 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission and is in the hands 
¿£ the Executive, and that we need not bother about it in this 
bill. That is my idea in reference to the matter. 

Mr. President, I desire to say, in concluding these remarks, 
that I have been very greatly interested ever since this Con- 
grees began in having centralized, vigorous, energetic Executive 
action. We need it to win this war. All the experts testified 
before our committee that we needed it—Mr. Baruch, Mr. 
Catchings, Mr. Coffin, Mr. Gifford, Mr. Willard. Our country is 
now in the greatest crisis it ever was in; i: is confronted by con- 
ditions that require our most serious attention and our best en- 
deavors, and we are giving that serious attention, in my judg- 
ment. We need action, we need it more than we need anything 
else in the world to-day; and the action we need is efficient 
Executive action, unhampered by bureaucratic organizations and 
red tape. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator from Georgia will ex- 
cuse me a moment. 

Under the hampering acts not of this Congress, but of past 
Congresses, diffusing all the Executive functions among so many 
bodies, the Executive to-day finds himself in a position where, 
if he nas a good man in the Department of Commerce, say, where 
he is not needed, and has a place in the War Department where 
he is needed above all things, he can not transfer that man from 
one department to the other, because Congress has by law said 
he can not doit. This bill will give him that right, 

Now, I want to say, in all fairness, we are all striving for the 
same thing. We want to whip Germany; we can only do it by 
unhampered Executive action. Let us all get behind the Execu- 
tive and give him the right kind of help; give him Executive 
power and hold him responsible for it, and we shall win. Let 
us help him with our every effort and with our every influence. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I want to say to the Senator from Georgia, 
before he interrupts me, that it is a pity that an executive de- 
partment could not have the benefit of his great driving personal 
force, could have the backing of his vigorous personality, and 
of the personality of men like him in this great conflict. We 
need strong men like the Senator from Georgia in all depart- 
ments. But we need also the talents and strength of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia behind them. 

Let us stop quibbling about terms; let us see whether these 
acts are constitutional; we ought to see that; but let us quit 
quibbling about whether or not we are giving the President an 
inch too much authority or taking away a little bit of authority 
from some one else, Let us get behind the Executive, win this 
war, and work out all these academic questions afterwards. 
That, in my judgment, is what we should do. Let us give the 
President this power and pass this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was going to yield the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I merely wish to ask the Senator a 
question; but first I wish to express my most intense agreement 
with the Senator’s statement that strong men should be put in 
the War Department and force be given to the work everywhere. 


Will the Senator from Tennessee | I ‘desire to ask the Senator this question: Has there been any- 


thing, except the failure to select him, which is preventing a 
strong man from having charge of the construction of our flying 
machines? Did it need any law like this 10 months ago to put 
a capable man in charge of that work to drive it forward? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will allow me, I will 
add one other question and then sit down. Has there been any- 
thing to prevent the selection of a strong man as Chief of Staff 
and putting him in office and keeping him there, and also a 
Chief of the Quartermaster Department, and a Chief of Ord- 
nance, and keeping them on the job and strengthening their 
organization? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I had intended to close 
when I uttered the last sentence; but the two questions the 
Senator has put to me are entirely proper at this time, and I 
will take pleasure in answering them to the best of my ability. 
The Senator asks about aircraft production. I am not going 
into the aircraft question further than to say that everybody 
knows that is a new art; at best no one knows a great deal 
about it. There have been mistakes committed in carrying the 
work forward; we all know that; we know from our examina- 
tion that a great many mistakes have been made; they have 
not done what we expected; they have fallen far short of 
what the country expected; they have not lived ip to the prom- 
ises made; all that is true; and we can not deny it; but we do 
not know, in the very new state of that particular aircraft 
art, whether others could have done better. Perhaps they could; 
perhaps they could not; perhaps there ought to have been 
changes, and I believe, if we give the President this power, 
he will make the necessary changes. 

I suggested to the Senator from Georgia the other day when 
he was passing a great encomium, and I think a well-deserved 
encomium, on the recent appointment of Mr. Schwab as head 
of the Shipping Board, that I thought that that was all right; 
Mr. Schwab is my kind of a man at a time like this. I think 
we need a man to drive, to force, to do, to execute; and I think 
Mr, Schwab is one of that kind of men, but I will ask the Senator 
suppose after a short time—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It did not require this legislation to 
appoint Mr. Schwab, did it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know it did not; but it will require this 
legislation to do with Mr. Schwab what perhaps it might be 
wise to do with him. Suppose after two or three months Mr. 
Schwab has thoroughly mastered the shipping business and 
they are turning out ships at the proper rate; that we are ex- 
ceeding our expectations under the management and control 
of a man like that; but there is still lagging and delay in re- 
gard to aircraft production. I hope devoutly there will not be. 
Suppose others have in the meantime been appointed to head 
the Aircraft Production Board, but that no substantial progress 
has been made. We know there have been several changes in 
the Shipping Board, and there may be several changes before 
we can get action in the Aircraft Production Board. Suppose, 
however, Mr. Schwab makes a great suecess of the Shipping 
Board, and it is believed that he will make the same kind of a 
success in organizing the Aircraft Board, and after getting the 
work of the Shipping Board well under way, if Mr. Sehwab is 
peculiarly the man to fill the aircraft bill and to give us air- 
ships, why should not the President have the right to appoint 
him? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I answer the Senator that the Presi- 
dent certainly could do that without any bill at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have very grave doubt as to whether 
Mr. Schwab could hold both places. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Neither of them is an office, but each 
is a place of responsibility in connection with construction 
work. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the President's action would be 
disputed at once; no doubt many Senators would say that the 
President was transcending his powers if he undertook to cou- 
solidate offices of that kind. 

Will the Senator repeat the second question asked me? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. How many matters has the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury charge of? 

Mr. McKELLAR. He has charge of two, and the action of 
the President in those matters has been ratified by the Con- 
gress; the Executive had to come before Congress and get his 
action ratified; and Secretary McAdoo is filling both positions 
excellently well. I could not wish for our Government any- 
thing better than that all of its departments were filled in the 
same splendid way that Secretary McAdoo is filling both of his. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I want to say that he does the work 
splendidly. 
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Mr>McKELLAR. What was the second question? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Georgia asked in regard 
to the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do not know that I am 
capable of judging about the capabilities of the Chief of Staff. 
It has been a long time sinee I was a military man. I myself 
have felt that we made some mistakes along ‘that line; I am 
frank to say that some of the appointments that have been made 
did not meet my approval, but that is one of the reasons for 
the passage of this bill. If the Senator will examine our mill- 
tary history and our military laws and regulations, he will find 
that the Executive is confronted by red tape in the appointment 
of all of our officers, and when the Executive goes ugainst u 
rule laid down by'the military authorities he puts himself at 
variance with them. He ought not to be left in that position. 
Give him the powers that are conferred by, this bill, and we 
put it upon him to make the selections and make him respon- 
sible for them, I venture the prediction now that whenever 
we turn these powers over to him we shall see the greatest 
improvement in our strictly military prograni, just as we will 
See the grentest improvement in our executive program. 

Mr. President, I believe that we ought not to haggle any 
further; I believe that we ought to pass this ‘bill, give the 
President the, powers, and hold him responsible ‘for the execu- 
tion of those powers. The Executive has shown no disposition 
to e-a usurner-or dietator thus far. Only yesterday, in his 
letter on martial law, he has given uuditional proof of his being 
an intense believer in constitutional government. He surely 
does not believe in the rule of the military; nor has he done 
anything that is silly. Suggestions that he is ambitious to 
overturn departments, strike down useful commissions, and do 
away with democratic institutions are wholly unwarranted. by 
the history and the character of the present Executive. He will 
utilize’ the powers given him in this bill better to protect and 
defend this Government and not to injure or destroy it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT obtained the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I vieid to the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand the Senator has taken the 
floor to make a 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I desire to address the Senate on the pend- 
ing bill. I have no desire, however, to go on ‘to-night If the 
Senator wishes to make a motion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senntor is willing to go on in the 
morning, I will move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. ‘My desire in getting the floor was to put 
myself in the position of being entitled to the floor when the 
bill comes before the Senate to-morrow. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Then I move that the Senate 

Mr. STERLING. Will not the Senator from North Carolina 
withhold his motion for a moment? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I withhold the motion. 

Mr. STERLING. I offer an amendment to the pending bill 
in the nature of a substitute, Which I ask may be printed and 
lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING: OFTICER. That order will be made. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Tho motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 40 mirutes 
p. m.) the: Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, April 
24, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, April 23, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father in heaven, humbly and reverently we bow in Thy 
Presence and acknewledge with gratitude our indebtedness to 
Thee for all that we are and all we hope to be. 

Pour down upon us Thy spiritual gifts and grant us every 
blessing which shall purify, ennoble, exalt; that with true devo- 
tion to Thee and our fellow men we may fulfill every duty de- 
volving upon us, in the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 

lows: 


To Mr. Price, for one week, on account of important business. | 


To Mr. Suovse, for three days, on account of illness. 
To Mr. Miter of Washington, for April 23, on account of 
delivering an address in New York, 


ESPIONAGE BITLI.. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I present herewith n conference 
report upon the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3, title 1, 
of the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 15, 1917, for printing finder the rule. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Spenker, I ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Recorda reply by my colleague, Mr. LUFKIN, to letters 
urging Congress to hurry up. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman ‘from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrconb in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? : 

There was no objection. 


GARBAGE COLLECTION, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with 
the agreement entered into last night, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 10013) to pro- 
vide for the collection and disposal of garbage and miscellaneous 
refuse of the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill II. R. 
10613. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I move the previ- 
ous question on the bill to final: b. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. JoHNson of -Kentueky) there were—ayes 55, noes 51. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 


yeas and nays. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 


there is no quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors. the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 227, nays 100, 
not voting 103, as follows: 


+ YBAS—227. 
nder Davis Hamilton, Mich. “McLemore 
Aa Heinen ‘Hamlin + hem 
e ney Hard, pes 
rrr Dent — Miss. Mason 
Aswoll Denton Harrison. Va Mays 
Austin Dewalt Uastings Miller. Minn. 
yres Dies Ha Montague 
Bankhead Dill Hawley Moon 
Barkley Dillon Hayden Morgan 
Barnhart Dixon He Neely 
Beakes Dominick Helm Nelson 
Bell Doolittle Helvering Nicholls, S. C. 
Black Doremus ensiey. Nolan 
Blackmon Doughton Hiitiard Oldfield 
Bland Dowell Holland Oliver, Ala. 
Blanton Drane Houston Iney 
Booher Huddleston O'Shaunessy 
Borland Elliott Hull. Iowa Overmyer 
Brand Ellsworth Hull, Tenn. Overstreet 
Brodbeck Elston Hutchinson — a 
e Farr Jacoway Phelan 
Buchanan Ferris Johnson, Ky. Polk 
Burnett Fields Keating Pou 
Byrnes, S. C. Fisher Kehoe Purnell 
Byrns, Tenn. Flood Kelly, Pa. Quin 
Candler, Miss. Focht Key, Ohio Ragsdale 
Cannon’ Fordney Riess. Pa Rainey, HT 
Cantrill Foss Kincheloe Rainey, ` 
Caraway Foster K Raker 
Carlin Frear Kıtchin Ramseyer 
Carter, Okla Fren Knutson Randai 
Cary Fuller, Mass. La Follette Rayburn 
urch Gandy Langley Reavis 
Clark. Fla. Gard Lazaro eed 
Cleary Garner Lea, Ual. Roberts 
Coady Garrett, Tenn. Lee, Ga. Robinson 
Collier Garrett, Tex. Lever mjue 
Connally. Tex. lass Little use 
Connelly. Kans. Godwin, N.C. ee Rubey 
ooper, 3 Sabath 
Cox Gonin Ark 23 paunan Va 
Cramton jordon nergan 
sp Graham, IH Lundeen Seott, Mich 
Crosser Green, lowa McAndrews rs 
Currie. Mich. Greene, Vt. McKeown Sells 
Davidson Hamill McLaughlin, Mich.Shallenberger 
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So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. NORTON. 


Sherwood Stevenson Walter Wilson, La. 
Sims weet Walton Wilson, Tex. 
Sinnott Talbott . Watkins Wingo 
isson Taylor, Ark. Watson, Va. Wise 
Slayden Taylor, Colo, Webb Wood, Ind 
Smith, Mich. Tillman Welling Woods, Iowa 
Snook Van Dyke Whaley Young, N. Dak, 
Stedman Venable Wheeler Young, Tex. 
Steele Vinson whe Ohio Zihlman 
Stephens, Miss, oigt Williams 
NAYS—100. 
Anthony Garland McFadden Smith, Idaho 
Bacharach Gillett McKenzie Snyder 
Baer Glynn McKiniey Stafford 
Bowers Goodali Madden Sterling, Th. 
Browning Gould Meeker Sterling, P. 
Burroughs Graham, Pa Merritt Stiness 
Camphe l, Kans. Gray, N. Moore, Pa. Swift 
- Carter. Mass. Greene, Mass. Moores, Ind. Temple 
Chandler. Okla. Hadley Morin ‘Thomas 
lasson Hayes Mott ‘Tilson 
Cooper, Ohio . — Osborne Timberlake 
Cooper, W. Va. Herse; Tralee Towner 
Copley Hollinesworth Parker, N. J. ‘Treadway 
rago Husted Peters Vare 
Dale, Vt. Ireland Platt Vestal 
Dallinger Johnson, Wash. Porter Volstead 
Darrow Juul Pratt Waldow 
Dunn Kennedy, Iowa Robbins Walsh 
Edmonds Kraus Rogers Ward 
Emerson Largen Rose Wason 
Fairfield Lehlbach Rowe Welty 
Fess Lesher Sanders, Ind. White, Me. 
Francis Longworth Sanford Wilson, III. 
Freeman Luikin Siegel Winslow 
Fuller, Lil. McArthur Sloan Woodyard 
NOT VOTING—103, 
seshlin Gallagher McClntie Scott, Iowa 
Britten Gallivan eCormick Scott, Pa. 
Butler Gray. Ala. McCulloch Scully 
Caldwell Gregg Mclaughlin, Pa. Shackleford 
Campbell, Pa, Griest Magee Sherley 
Carew Griffin Maher Shouse 
Chandler, N.Y. Hamilton, N.Y. Mann Siem 
Clark, Pa. Haskell Martin Smal 
Claypool Heintz Miller, Wash. Smith, C. R. 
Costello Hicks Mondell Smith, * 
Curry. Cal. Hood Mudd Snell 
Dale. N. Y. Howard Nichols, Mich, Steagail 
Dempsey H umphiveys Norton Steenerso: 
Denison Jam Oliver, N. X. Stephens, 2 Nebr. 
Dickinson Johnson, 8. Dak. Parker, a Strong 
Donovan Jon Powers Sullivan 
Dooling Kahn Price Sumners 
Drukker Kea Ramsey Switzer 
Dupré Kelley, Mich. Rankin Tague 
Dyer Kennedy, R. I. Riordan Templeton 
Eagan Kettner odeuberg Thompson 
Estopinal Kin E Rowland Tinkham 
Evans Kreider Rucker Watson, Pa. 
Fairchild, B.L. LaGuardia Russell Weaver 
Fairchild, G. W. Linthicum Sanders, La. Wright 
Flynn Lunn Sanders, N. Y. 


. Estopinat with Mr. HAMttrox of New Tork. 
Luxx with Mr. Nichols of Michigan. 


Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana with Mr. RODENBERG. 


Mr. Martin with Mr. SLEMP. 


Mr. Tuomas F. Surrh with Mr. Scorr of Iowa. 


Mr. Dare of New York with Mr. MAGEE, 
Mr. BESHLIN with Mr. McLaveuiin of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Carew with Mr. DEMPSEY. 
Mr. Dupré with Mr. BENJANIN L. FAIRCHILD. 


Mr. McCrurntic with Mr. HASKELL, 
Mr. Donovan with Mr. Hicks. 


Mr. ScuLLY with Mr. 


JAMES, 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. DYER. 
Mr. CALDWELL with Mr. BRITTEN. 


Mr. Eagan with Mr. BUTLER. 


Mr. Garvan with Mr. COSTELLO. 


Mr. Evans with Mr. GRIEST. 


. Dickrxson with Mr. Curry of California. 


. LINTHICUM With Mr. Georce W. Fance. 


Mr. Craypoor with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
Mr. FLYNN with Mr. DENISON. 

Mr. Doolixd with Mr. Kremer. 
Mr. Gray of Alabama with Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Greco with Mr. KEARNS. 


Mr. GRIFFIN with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
Mr. Hoop with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 
Mr. Howard with Mr. McCorartck. 
Mr. Kerrner with Mr. Murer of Washington, 
Mr. HUMPHREYS with Mr. Kine. 


Jones with Mr. McCuttocn. 

Maver with Mr. MUDD: 

OLIVER of New York with Mr. Parker of New York. 
Price with Mr. RAMSEY, 


. Rrorpan with Mr. MONDELL. 
Mr. Rucker with Miss RANKIN. 
Mr. Russi with Mr. ROWLAND, 
Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. Sanpens of New York, 
. Souss with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 
. Swart with Mr. SNELL. 
. CHARLES B. Suirn with Mr. STeENERSON, 
. STEaGALtL with Mr. STRONG. 
. SULLIVAN with Mr. SWITZER. 
. SUMNERS with Mr. Kremer. 
. Tague with Mr. TEMPLETON. 
. THOMPSON with Mr. Warsox of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Weaver with Mr. TINKHAA. 
. Wricut with Mr. DRUKKER, 
Mr. SHertey with Mr. Kaun, 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. A quorum is present; the Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. 
On motion of Mr. Jonxson of Kentucky, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE, 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Yor what purpose does the gentleman from 
Alabama rise? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleran will state the basis of his 
privilege. 

Mr. HEFLIN. On April 5, Mr. Speaker, I made a speech in 
this House replying to a speech made by Representative Mason, 
of Illinois, in February. On Saturday, during my absence, 
when I was down in Greensboro, N. C., making a speech in the 
interest of the liberty loan, the gentleman from Illinois made 
a speech attacking me personally, and that speech was pub- 
lished in the Birmingham Age-Herald, wired by somebody from 
here, and that newspaper stated that the Republican member- 
ship of the House, supplemented by a few Democrats, ordered 
it sent down; and in that speech, which was published in full 
in the Birmingham Age-Herald, the gentleman from Minois 
reflected upon me personally, upon my patriotism, courage, and 
integrity. and he stated, among other things, that I had the 
most patriotic mouth and the most cowardly legs [laughter and 
applause on the Republican side] of anybody, and so forth. 

The SPEAKER. Is that all the basis? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, sir. In another place in that speech he 
misrepresented me by saying that I stated in response to a 
question of Representative BURNETT, of Alabama, prior to that 
time, that I was willing to sacrifice my sister’s son but was not 
willing to go to war myself. In another place he insinuated 
that I was fond of getting up here and insulting every man in 
the House who had feelings. Mr. Speaker, I have quite a num- 
ber of these privileged matters marked, but these, I think, 
are sufficient. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think there is some 
basis for the personal privilege in the speech, but very narrow, 
though. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the American 
Congress, as a Member of this House I took an oath to support 
the Constitution and to bear true allegiance to the United 
States Government, to protect it against all enemies, both for- 
eign and domestic. All that I have done and said since we 
entered the war has been in response to my duty under the oath 
that I took. It has long been the boast of the German Gov- 
ernment that in every war she has waged she has had men in 
positions of trust in the enemy’s country where they could 
serve her most effectively. In this country she has sought to 
place them in the War and Navy Departments and in Con- 
gress, so as to keep in touch with the war program and to 
have bills introduced and speeches made that will embarrass 
this Government and furnish German propaganda to the spy 
system, to be published and franked over the country at the 
expense of the United States Government. Since Germany 
made war upon the United States things have been done and 
said in both branches of the American Congress that have given 
aid and comfort to the enemy. Things have been done und 
said by Members of Congress that have greatly embarrassed 
the President and seriously hindered the Government in the 
mighty work of war preparations, and these things have injured 
our country and helped the enemy. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to n point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not think it is the province of this 
side to protect the time of the House, but for future prece- 
dents I wish merely to make the suggestion, and then I shall 
leave it to those who have the responsible charge of the House 
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to protect the time; but thus far what the gentleman has 
said, it seems to me, is not at all in order under the claim he 
has made of personal privilege. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to be heard on that for a 
moment. The gentleman from Illinois impugned the motive that 
prompted me to speak against him here on April the 5th. So far 
as I am concerned, there is nothing personal in my feelings in 
this matter. If I know my own heart, I am trying to perform 
my patriotic duty while our boys are fighting and dying over 
yonder. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will suspend for a minute. 
82 55 „the gentleman from Massachusetts make the point of 
order? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes, sir; I make the point of order. 

‘ The SPEAKER. Now I will hear the gentleman from Ala- 
ama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that the point of 
order is not well taken. I am laying a predicate for the speech 
I am going to make, showing that things have been done and 
said on this floor that have not been helpful but hurtful to 
the country, and I am leading up now to what I propose to say 
upon that subject, and I trust that no gentleman on that side 
will undertake to disturb me. I want to make this speech in 
my own way. And I stand ready to take the responsibility for it 
in any form that gentlemen may desire. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman wishes to ask 
unanimous consent to address the House, and that side of the 
Chamber thinks it important enough to give the time of the 
House to it, I for one shall not object. I simply thought I would 
call attention to the point of order for the sake of precedent. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that these questions 
of personal privilege ought to be confined to privileged matters. 
If we did not do that, we would have a row here nearly every 
day. The remarks the gentleman has been making are not 
pertinent to the question of privilege. It is a very good speech 
and perhaps somebody ought to make it. Maybe he ought. But 
you can not discuss this whole war and outside things to a ques- 
tion of privilege. Now, if the gentleman desires to ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed with his 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not want to take up unnecessarily the 
time in the House, Mr. Speaker, but I have been assaulted by 
the speech of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] for 
doing what I thought was my patriotic duty. 

The SPEAKER. I know; but here is the trouble about that: 
This matter the gentleman has been stating is not pertinent to 
this, to what he claims is an unfair commentary of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, made in his former speech. And the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] is 
that if the gentleman from Alabama wants to ask unanimous 
consent he will not object. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to address the House for 40 minutes, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I have no objec- 
tions to that. Perhaps it is not necessary even to make the 

. inquiry, but it seems to me that by this a very dangerous prece- 
dent is likely to be established if this continues as a matter of 
personal privilege. My inquiry is this: Has a Member on the 
question of personal privilege entitling him to the floor the right 
to answer remarks submitted by a Member in the course of 
debate on the floor? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Published in a newspaper outside. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It does not matter where it was 
published. 

The SPEAKER. Of course 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Let me suggest, if I may, to 
the Chair that my understanding of the situation is this: The 
geutleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] made the speech alluded 
to. ‘There is not the slightest doubt in the world but that he 
said things in that speech which, if they had been called to the 
attention of the Chair at the time, the Chair would have said 
were out of order. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] 
must recognize that. 

Now, admitting that they were improper remarks, as they were 
under the rules of the House, and to which the gentleman 
could have called attention and offered objection had he been 
here, or some one for him if he was not here—now, can he, 
under the guise of personal privilege, claim the floor for an 
hour to make another speech? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state this, that the way to 
get at improper remarks is to have them taken down, and then 
proceed to whatever the House wants to do with them, The 
House was in the Committee of the Whole at the time, and the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hxriux] was not here, and nobody 
did that. Now, that does not prevent him from rising to a 
question of personal privilege on remarks that were made that 


reflect on his character or his reputation or his career in any 

shape, form, or fashion. It would be sufficient if it were 

printed in the ConeressionaL Recorp, but particularly so when 

it has been printed in a part of the public press. But the gen- 

tleman must adhere to the orderly procedure. Now he asks 

N consent to proceed for 40 minutes. Is there objec- 
on? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I have no desire to increase the personalities 
that may grow out of this controversy, I wish to say that the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr, HerLIN] has no special grievance 
in this particular case, since he was the aggressor. I say that 
with all respect to him. He made a-speech reflecting upon Mem- 
bers of the House. ` 

The SPEAKER. Now, the Chair does not want to waste time 
here to-day by going into the history of this transaction which 
is very unpleasant from beginning to end, on both sides. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has asked for 
unanimous consent, and I am trying to reach the point where he 
may have unanimous consent, so far as I am concerned. The 
gentleman has been persistent in making speeches reflecting 
upon his colleagues in the House. 

The SPEAKER. That raises an entirely different question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Will the Chair permit me to 
make a parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I desire to know whether, if 
we permit the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] to proceed 
to a renewal of his attack, which, of course, may provoke an 
answer from some one, and he transgresses the rule as to per- 
. to Members of the House, may he be called 

own? 

The SPEAKER. He may; yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then, I want to give notice to 
the gentleman, for whom I entertain a warm regard personally, 
that I will watch his speech carefully. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then, I wish the gentleman would allow me to 
proceed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I object. I do not belieye—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects, and 
that is the end of that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw his objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. WALSH. I rise to ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Alabama may proceed for 39 minutes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Alabama may pro- 
ceed for 39 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNYDER. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects, and 
that is the end of it. The Chair never did say anything about 
the point of order raised by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
but he sustains it and rules that the speech so far as it has 
gone has nothing to do with the question of personal privilege. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. Speaker, in the speech made by the 
gentleman from Illinois during my absence he says: 

Cheap peanut politics. He assaults me because I am a 1 
and he hopes to make in his district some little cheap capital from the 
fact that he has been able to assault and insult me, 

That is the substance of his statement. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there was no occasion for me to undertake 
to play politics in that speech. I was not playing politics at all. 
I do not have to play politics. I have no opposition in my 
district, and have not had any opposition but once in 14 years. 
I was not undertaking to make political capital by doing things 
that were unpleasant to me, and they are unpleasant, gentlemen 
of the House. I would rather make people laugh than to offend 
them. But I have registered a vow, and I here renew it, that 
so long as this war continues and our boys are fighting and dying 
on the battle front in France, I propose, if I can, to close up the 
ranks in this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that the gentleman is not proceeding with the discus- 
sion of his question of personal privilege. There are other Mem- 
bers of this House who are as patriotic and as anxious to defend 
the boys at the front as he, and some at a greater sacrifice. I 
make the point of order that the gentleman is not proceeding in 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Atexanper). The Chair 
is of opinion that the gentleman’s point is well taken, so far as 
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the gentleman from Alabama has proceeded. The Chair has 
been called to the chair just recently and has not given atten- 
tion to the entire speech. The gentleman should address himself 
to those questions which he claims are the basis of his question, 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Chair did not hear this proposition, then, 
where he accused me of playing cheap politics by assaulting 
and attacking him, and I am telling the House why I made my 
speech. Otherwise, if I can not do that, we have no rule by 
which a Member can protect himself from such assaults in this 
House. I submit to the Chair that under that statement, 
“cheap peanut politics” and that I assailed him because he is 
a Republican. that I should be allowed to state why I did re- 
ply to his speech. I am not assailing him because he is a Re- 
publican. There are some as brave and patriotic Republicans 
on that side as there are brave and patriotic Democrats on 
this side. I have commended the course of men on both sides, 
but because I see fit to reply to a Member's speech that he 
makes upon the floor of this House, I hold, Mr. Speaker, and I 
believe the Speaker will hold, since the matter is laid before 
him, that I am proceeding in the line of privilege provided for 
in the rules. 1 am not attacking the gentleman from Illinois 
for political purposes. No; gentlemen. Nothing is further than 
that from my mind, although one paper in my State has played 
an his speech, published it in full, and attacking me—a strange 
thing. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ala- 
bama yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did not the same paper play 
up the gentleman’s speech and play it up most eloquently ?. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It did not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will permit 
me, I will produce from my office in five minutes a report of 
the gentleman’s speech attacking the gentleman from Illinois 
oi Mason] published in the same paper as the speech of Mr. 

ASON. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The notice about my speech was very short 
about as long as your finger. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; in which some adulatory 
terms were used. And it referred to the fact that the gentleman 
from Tennessee came down from the chair to the gentleman 
from Alabama and personally congratulated him upon his elo- 
quence. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is true. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So that it is a game that the 
gentleman has played equally with the other gentleman whom 
he attacks? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No. That was just a little notice away back 
in the paper, while this other story commenced on the front 
page. [Laughter.] Yes; this other story commenced on the 
front page, and the headlines read this way: 


When the cats are away the mice will play with Mr. Herta. 


[Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is true. If the gentle- 
man had obtained those headlines, would he be here this morning 
asking for leave to speak on a question of personal privilege? 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is not the question. They were not there. 
[Laughter.} 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. MEEKER. I want to know if that refers to the two- 
minute speech. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
has the floor. 

Mr. VENABLE. Does the gentleman object? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Dees the gentleman from Ala- 
bama object? The gentlemaa from Mississippi asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for three minutes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will, if it does not take me off the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
must decide for himself whether he yields. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If it dees not take me off the floor I will yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I can not do it unless the Chair will say that 
it does not take me off my feet. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes with the 
understanding that the gentleman from Alabama shall not lose 
his right to the floor. Is there objection? 
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Mr. MADDEN. I object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will let me 
proceed in my own way. His last speech, which is now the basis 
for this personal privilege matter, and which attacks me for 
replying to his other speech, was made during my absence. I 
was not here to answer the gentleman or to interrupt him. He 
was told by my good friend from Alabama [Mr. Ottver] that I 
was down in North Carolina making a patriotic speech. and then 
it was that he said that I had a brave mouth, but cowardly legs, 
and I submit that I am here now, and my legs are standing by 
me pretty well. Now, I would like to proceed in my own way. 

I was about to speak of the Age-Herald when my friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] interrupted me. It published the 
speech of Mr. Mason, of Illinois, in full; a strange procedure, 
gentlemen. [Laughter.] I have not yet been able to quite 
understand just what part the Age-Herald has in this matter, 
and just who inspired the Age-Herald to do it, and 1 am still won- 
dering just who in Alabama furnished the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mason] with the Age-Herald editorial that he read from 
in his attack upon me. A strange situation, gentlemen, a long- 
distance secretive connection between some sort of Democratic 
politics in Alabama and an Illinois Republican. [Laughter.] 
Is not that a strange combination, a curious thing? And I am 
not deceived about the matter. I shall probably have more to 
say about it at another time and place. I know what is back 
of it. But this speech that was sent down there said that the 
Republican membership ordered the clerk to send it prepaid. 
Why, I thought of a great many patriots on that side, like the 
gentleman from Illinois sitting in front here, Mr. McKenzie; 
Mr. Foss, Mr. HA{ĒILTON, and a great many others of you over 
there, and I said, “I do not see how gentlemen could 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will suspend a moment. 
The gentleman can not wander out of the limits and talk about 
anybody else, except what Mr. Mason says. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was just discussing the Age-Herald and 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands; but the gentleman 
named certain Members of the House who are sitting in their 
seats quietly and not bothering him. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That was complimentary, and if the gentle- 
man from St. Louis wants me to stop that, then I will quit 
complimenting my good Republican friends. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To make the point of order, 
in all kindness and charity, that the gentleman from Alabama 
is not proceeding in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has just sustained the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The point is broader than 
that. The gentleman is talking now, if he has any right to do 
so at all, on a matter of personal privilege, and he has made no 
reference to a personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I make the point of order that 
he is not addressing himself to the question of personal 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER. That point has just been settled. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Affirmatively? 

The SPEAKER. Affirmatively. The gentleman will proceed 
in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] 
said in that speech, which was published in the Birmingham 
Age-Herald—I am still working on that—that I assailed and 
insulted him for the purpose of benefiting me politically. I dis- 
claim any such intention as that. That was net my purpose, 
and in this connection I was just simply undertaking to state 
what the Age-Herald said about how it got the Mason speech. 
I am trying to show what motive was back of that part of it, 
aside from the part that the gentleman from Illinois has played. 

The next statement was to the effect that the gentleman 
himself sent it, and said, I made the following speech to-day,” 
and his name was signed. Then comes the New York Evening 
Sun and says that Mr. Brrrren, of Illinois, wired it and paid 
for it and that the Age-Herald used it, and wanted to pay him 
back the telegraph toll that he had paid. I am trying to make 
plain the connecting link in this transaction. It is this long- 
distance arrangement, extending from way down there some- 
where in Alabama to way up in Illinois. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker. will the gentle- 
man yield? Is it not true that the gentleman from Alabama 
forwarded his speech, marked it “ Collect,” and that it was re- 
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turned, and that the gentleman paid for it? That is true, is 
it not? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. What was the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that in some 
instance the gentleman from Alabama forwarded a speech to 
the same paper? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. The gentleman 
from Alabama has no right to yield the floor for an inquiry 
which is outside of the question of privilege that he is attempt- 
ing to discuss. 

The SPEAKER. That point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I hope the Chair will per- 
mit me to answer that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will suspend and give the 
Speaker a chance. The question that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania asked would lead to anofher excursion into the 
realms of recent history. It is out of order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman asked me 
if I did not send a speech, myself, collect to the Age-Herald. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has just ruled that the gentle- 
man’s answer and the question are both out of order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But the Age-Herald editorial, charging that 
I did, is in the Recorp, and I want to answer it. I did not 
send collect that speech, as the Age-Herald said that I did. 

The SPEAKER. That is a sufficient answer to it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not fair that the gentle- 
man should have an opportunity to answer that question? 

The SPEAKER, Why, no; it has nothing on earth to do 
with this. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
North Carolina rise? 

Mr. POU. One of the charges that the gentleman from Illi- 
nois made against the gentleman from Alabama was that he 
sent a speech which the Age-Herald refused to accept. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that. 

Mr. POU. Now, surely the gentleman has a right to reply to 
that. 

The SPEAKER. Surely he has, and that is exactly what 
the Chair ruled. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. Speaker, in that connection the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] read an editorial from the 
Age-Herald, saying that I had sent “collect” a speech in 
question. I did not do any such thing. I have paid for press 
dispatches from time to time, and my reason for it has been 
that I have not been able to get in touch with the representa- 
tive of the Age-Herald on those occasions, and when I had 
something that I thought was of value to the people of Ala- 
bama, statements about the cotton situation and other things, 
I paid for them out of my own pocket, because I could not get 
in touch with the brilliant representative of the Age-Herald in 
this city. I have done that repeatedly. The Western Union 
Telegraph Co, made a statement, which the Age-Herald pub- 
lished, saying that Mr. Heriry has from time to time paid for 
these press dispatches regarding cotton and other things, and 
that Mr. Herirn paid for that other message carrying his 
speech, and did not send it collect. Now, whoever furnished 
the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. Mason] with the editorial 
attacking me, misrepresenting me, charging me falsely with 
having sent a speech collect, has also imposed upon him. The 
Age-Herald afterwards had another editorial acknowledging 
its fault, and apologizing for what it had done, for the wrong 
it had done me in its first editorial. Whoever furnished the 
gentleman from Illinois with that editorial ought to have been 
fair and honest enough to have given to him the other editorial 
and put me in right, instead of trying to put me in wrong before 
the country. [Applause.] Now, I am glad my friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] asked that question. I can not un- 
derstand the Age-Herald's position here in that first editorial 
attacking me. We have been on the friendliest of terms. They 
do say in my State that the paper is afraid I am going to op- 
pose its friend for a high office in Alabama, and that it is 
seeking to discredit and belittle me in the efforts that I am 
making here to faithfully serve my country. I do not fear 
them on that score. I have no newspaper in Alabama, but I 
have got the ear of the people of Alabama, which is better than 
any newspaper. Now, gentlemen, just think about this thing 
of sending a whole speech into a State attacking a Member in 
this fashion. I never sent a speech to anybody’s State to try 
to interfere with you in your districts or your States. I have 
never published any of my speeches criticizing these gentlemen 


in their districts or States. Why was I singled out in this 
particular instance, and how did the gentleman—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not true that the gentle- 
man has said on this floor that he would carry the propaganda 
into the districts of Members of the House, and is it not a fact 
that he has gone into the districts of other Members and made 
speeches criticizing other Members? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; I have not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
speeches in Illinois? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not believe that I ever made a speech 
in Illinois. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has never 
spoken in Chicago? 

Mr. HEFLIN. . I have been invited to a number of times, 
and I shall go there this fall. [Laughter and applause.] 

2 ae SPEAKER. This thing must not degenerate into a 
ebate. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows, and under other condl- 
tions it would be all right. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
many States 

The SPEAKER. There is no occasion for the gentleman from 
Alabama giving his biography here to-day. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mason] attacks me and impugns my motives and 
said I was playing politics. I repeat that is not my motive. 
Here is what I replied to; here is what I was talking about. 
The gentleman in this solemn place made a speech, and in it 
he made the suggestion that no woman who had ever gone 
through a high school ever remembered before when boys were 
8 to go and fight to settle the title to real estate in 

urope. 


What is that statement? It is an indictment of my country’s 
position. It misrepresents our position, if I understand our 
position. We are not fighting to settle the title to real estate 
in Europe. When this bloody-handed monster of the Old World 
reached out into the seas and tore down our flag, destroyed our 
commerce, and murdered our citizens we never thought of 
Alsace-Lorraine. When France marshaled her heroic army 
and made that brave stand at the battle of the Marne she 
never thought of Alsace-Lorraine, she thought of saving the life 
of the French Republic. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that the gentleman is not speaking in order. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Alabama suspend? 
The Chair will take care of him. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Oklahoma rise? 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman from Illinois a few days ago, 
in the absence of the gentleman from Alabama, made a caustic 
attack on the gentleman from Alabama, and the gentleman 
from Alabama ought to have a few moments to make answer in 
his own way, and I ask unanimous consent that he have 20 
minutes to do so. 

. SNYDER. I object. 

Mr. MASON. I hope no objection will be made. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, may I say a word 
on the question of personal privilege? I understand the limita- 
tions which surround a Member when he undertakes to speak 
to a question of personal privilege, but conceding those limita- 
tions, I maintain that a Member is not confined to a denial of 
the matter which has been alleged against him, and to which 
he objects. The rule is very much like the rule which prevails 
in a case of slander in the civil courts. When a man slander- 
ously assails another, the latter is permitted to retort some- 
what in kind, in defending himself aganst the attacks of his 
slanderer. The rule in such a case is as follows in my State: 
Every man has a right to defend his character against false 
aspersion, and it is a duty which he owes his family to do 
this. If I am attacked in a newspaper, I may write to that 
paper to rebut the charges and at the same time may retort 
upon my assailant, when such a retort is a necessary part of 
my defense, and fairly arises out of the charges which he has 
made against me. When a Member of this body is charged with 
having done certain things with an improper and unworthy. 
intent, parliamentary lay does not restrain him in his response 


Has not the gentleman made 


I was simply making an 
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to this imputation, to a mere denial of the charge. He is 
permitted to give his version of his impelling motive, and to 
develop the facts which support his vindication, with appro- 
priate illustrations, and within reasonable and parliamentary 
limits to counter upon his adversary. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair agrees with the-gentleman from 
Virginia in that respect, but we can not under a question of 
privilege go into a history of our differences with the German 
nation in this war. The remarks that the gentleman from Ala- 
bama was making were outside of the question of personal 
privilege. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. Speaker, instead of proceeding on 
the idea that I spoke because inspired by a desire to play poli- 
tics, I was taking to task statements made on this floor by the 
gentleman from Illinois, which statements to my mind consti- 
tute un indictment of my country’s position in this war. 

Another one of the statements that I was replying to and from 
purely a patriotic motive was that the gentleman from Illinois 
said, “ Looking it square in the face and no dodging, the only 
thing that stands between us and honorable peace is the disposi- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine.” 

Am I to be accused of playing politics when I challenge that 
statement? Why should gentlemen wish to deny me the right 
to be heard when I brand that statement as one that does not 
represent the facts of our position? Patriotic duty inspired me 
to challenge that statement. I have a duty to perform here as 
well as the boys over yonder, and so help me God this House shall 
not become the forum and the Concresstonat Recorp the vehicle 
to carry German propaganda over our country. [Applause.] 

Fighting about the disposition of Alsace and Lorraine? No. 
Then I am not trying to play polities, and I am in order in dis- 
cussing this graye and serious accusation. Alsace-Lorraine ! 
Fighting to see who shall control that little strip of territory 
in the old world. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I object to this on the ground 
that we are not here to discuss the questions of the war. I have 
no objection, if it is correct under the rule, to the gentleman's 
saying anything he pleases about the gentleman from Illinois 
or about himself, but I do not think we are here to discuss the 
questions of the war, and I object on that ground. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is under the impression that the 
gentleman from Alabama took the remark of the gentleman from 
Illinois that we were fighting to settle real estate matters in 
Europe as in some way applying to himself. If so, he has a per- 
fect right to answer. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

pes MOORE of Pennsylvania. To make a parliamentary in- 
quiry. , 

The SPEAKER. -The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not want to dispute the 
rulings of the Chair, and will not, but the gentleman having 
made this particular reference to Alsace-Lorraine twice in ex- 
actly the same language, and the gentleman from Illinois hay- 
ing referred to it only once, I want to ask whether it shall be 
repeated now for the third time? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair is not going to enter into any 
mathematical calculations. 

Mr. HEFLIN. To show that my friend from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] has not even read the speech of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason], I wish to remind him that he does 
refer to it twice. He states in one place that no woman who 
ever went through high school ever knew boys conscripted be- 
fore to fight to settle title to real estate in Europe, and in an- 
other place he states that the only thing that stands between 
us aud an honorable peace is the disposition of Alsace-Lorraine, 
My God! Such an indictment of my country! American boys 
fighting at the front while we are mobilizing our forces here to 
move against the bloody-handed monster of the world who seeks 
to destroy our liberty! I am surprised and utterly astounded 
that any man can be found in this House who will want to 
hamper me in denying for my country the truth of that sug- 
gestion. I can not understand it, gentlemen. Now, I hold this 
view, that if the gentleman does put this Government in a 
wrong attitude, and if I sit here in silence and permit it, I am 
a party to the offense of traducing my country and helping to 
spread a propaganda which*is hurtful to my country. That is 
my position, Why should I not be permitted to reply to those 
things. I have not said anything about the gentleman from 
Illinois personally. I do not discuss things of a personal nature 
upon the floor of this House, and this is not the place to discuss 
them. I am discussing his public acts and utterances, und I 
can not understand why he permitted himself to be the vehicle 
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to bring into this House an untruthful Age-Herald editorial 


which put me in a false light. They did me an injustice by 
not furnishing the other editorial, or he did me an injustice by 
not reading it. 

I have got nearly 300 letters about the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, but I am not going to read them here. His difficulties at 
home can be settled by him and the people there, and things they 
say about him, let them say them and publish them there. I 
have a stack of newspaper clippings here, all this, about the gen- 
tleman from Illinois—papers from all over the country; but I 
am not going to read them to this House unless I have to. 
That is my position upon that phase of the question. I am tak- 
ing him to task for what he said here, for what is in the RECORD. 
What else did he say in that speech? I am not after him trying 
to play politics. I am answering his speech. What did he say? 
Why, he has an insinuation in it that Japan has got an agree- 
ment with some foreign power to fight us at some future time. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. I do 
not think the gentleman has any right to bring Japan into this 
controversy. He is covering the whole country, the whole war 
with his argument. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains that point, and the gen- 
tleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, the Chair does not understand 
my statement, probably. I am replying to what Mr. Mason 
said, that Japan had an alliance with some foreign power to 
fight us at some future time. 

The SPEAKER. Let the Chair ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. When was it that the gentleman from Illinois said such 
things as that—in the speech that was delivered here a few 
days ago? 8 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; in the speech that I replied to; and he 
said in reply to that speech of mine that I was playing politics. 

The SPEAKER. When did he say the gentleman from Ala- 
bama was playing politics? 

Mr. HEFLIN. In the speech that I am talking about now; 
the one made here April the 6th. 

The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman from Illinois link the 
gentleman from Alabama up with the Japanese in any way? 

Mr. HEFLIN. He charged that I was playing politics and 
trying to insult him. I was replying to his speech, and I am 
now saying what it was that I did reply to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will confine himself as closely 
as possible to the question of privilege. 

att COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; I can not yield any more. I am sorry, 
but I have been interrupted so much that I want to finish in the 
next couple of hours, if I can. What I was going to say was 
that Japan is an ally of Great Britain, one of our allies, and 
she was here expressing a desire to aid us in any way that 
she could in this war, and I was objecting to any Member of 
the American Congress throwing cold water on Japan or upon 
her sincerity when she was expressing friendship for this 
Nation. 5 

I do not think that any Member here should say a word or 
do a thing that will offend any nation friendly to us in this 
trying time, [Applause.] Now that is one of the things I 
replied to in the gentleman’s speech, and he says I was playing 
politics, trying to insult him. That was not my purpose. An- 
other thing that the gentleman said that I do aot think should 
go unchallenged, and that was since the secret treaties have 
been published between our allies, they showed that England, 
France, and Russia were going to slice up Germany. What 
does that statement mean, gentlemen? That our allies are not 
fighting for their very existence, but are out on a plunder tour, 
seeking to “slice up Germany"; that is the language. Slice 
up Germany! This country fighting with allles who are not 
fighting for self-preservation and liberty, but fighting to gain 
German territory? We know that the Kaiser started this war; 
we know that he was the only power in the world prepared 
for war in 1914, and that he forced the allies to fight for their 
existence. Then, why should a Member here be permitted_to 
say that since the secret treaties have been published the fact 
is disclosed that they had an agreement to slice up Germany? 
Gentlemen, as I said, I called at the State Department, 
and they knew nothing about any such treaty. The allies 
deny the existence of such a treaty, and the only evidence of 
such a treaty is the conjured-up stuff of hired agents of Ger- 
many. There is no such treaty, the allies say, yet a Member 
on this floor says that since the secret treaties have been pub- 
lished’ our English cousins, our French friends, and Rus- 
sian allies are going to slice up Germany. Gentlemen, do you 
think that a statement like that should be permitted to go out 
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from this place? Do you believe that the fathers and mothers 
of our boys who are fighting and dying for us in France should 
have to read such stuff as that, that our brave allies are fight- 
ing to slice up Germany? These boys are fighting to save the 
life of this Nation from the dangers that threaten it. [Ap- 
plause.] These boys are fighting for our liberty, and not for 
any secret agreement. : 

The allies are tighting because they were forced to fight. 
These are the charges and insinuations that I am answering. 
Does it look like I was trying to play cheap politics? The gen- 
teman. from IIIInois spoke during my absence, but he did not 
answer a single one of these points, not one. In one place in 
that speech he did say, “ For God’s sake, let us quit fighting 
among ourselves and fight the Kaiser.” Gentlemen, I rejoiced 
when I reud that. I said I have got him going in the right direc- 
tion now - I have got him saying, “ Let us fight the Kaiser.” 
Now, you go and read that speech and see if you can find one 
line in it where he assails the German Kaiser, where he assails 
the brutality of the German Government, the Kaiser, and his 
brutal army ; but there are a lot of flings in it at the allies. and a 
lot of doubts and misgivings cast upon this Government's posi- 
tion in the war. In his last speech—the one made while I was 
gone—he said, “The Kaiser, that old devil.” Well, he is still 
improving. I have got him calling the Kaiser an old devil. I 
believe he is coming through. [Laughter.} The gentleman 
from Hlinois said, “ Let us not fight among ourselves, but fight 
the Kaiser.” Good; and the next time, “The Kaiser, that old 
devil,” and that is still better. The next time I want to hear 
him say that that brutal, blood-thirsty monarch is the cause 
of all this trouble and destruction, but we are going to. conquer 
him. That is what I want to see rnd hear, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Alabama 
has come to a climax. [Laughter.] He has reached a point 
where he agrees with the gentleman from Illinois, and I want 
to. ask, within the rules, if it is not sufficient for one day? 


[Laughter,] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I decline to be interrupted by 
the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the parliamentary in- 
quiry. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. Speaker, far from my desire or in- 
tention to assail the gentleman from Illinois for political pur- 
poses, I replied to his speech because I felt it my patriotie duty 
to do so. I replied to suggestions that he made in that speech, 
There will be no rioting among the people in the United States, 
he went on to say. Listen, gentlemen, they will not riot, he says, 
because they know that in the cool and quiet days of November 
they will be heard. What does he mean by that? Does he mean 
that this Government, threugh the Congress and through Presi- 
dent Wilson, the greatest man in all the world [applause], has 
drawn this country into a war that the people do not indorse, 
and that the disposition to riot is there, but that they will not 
riot because they will vote their disapproval in November? Ac- 
cording to my bumble judgment there are but two meanings in 
that statement. One is that they are against their Government 
in the war and the other is that they will cowardly repudiate 
it in November, and yet I am arraigned through his speech in 
the Age-Herald of my State for some strange and mysterious 
reason for criticizing a speech which has in it these awful, ugly, 
and unfounded charges against my country. 

That is the offense that I have committed: Am I to be ridi- 
culed by a gentleman in or out of Congress because of the 
patriotic stand I have taken? I am willing to do and to suffer. 
While these boys are fighting over yonder, with people of my 
own blood in the Army, I am willing to suffer unwarranted criti- 
cism even by the hired agents of the German Government, and 
I am ready, if need be, to die for my country. That is where 
I stand, 

On another occasion here the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Cooper] saw fit to refer in a sneering way to a difficulty that I 
had on a street car some years ago while protecting a northern 
white woman from the brutality and insolence of a drunken 
negro. The gentleman from Wisconsin has lugged that incident 
into this place. I had finally to shoot the negro, and, in the 
difficulty, a white man was accidentally shot by me. 

He was confined to the hospital for a month. I attended him, 
with trained nurses and some of the best physicians in the city, 
aided by my brother, Dr. Wyatt Heflin, of Birmingham. Caring 
for this man and nursing him back to health cost me nearly 


$2,000, but I have never regretted my act of protecting that 
white woman from the insults and insolence of that drunken 
negro, [Applause.] Am I to be ridiculed on the floor of the 
House years after by a Northern Republican for trying to do my 
duty to a woman of my own race on a street car in the city of 
Washington? - 

Mr. MASON, I did not mention that, Mr. Speaker. 

i Mr. HEFLIN. I know you did not. I wanted to yoke him 
n—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To make the point of order 
which I promised to make at the outset. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Would it be in order to remind 
the belligerent gentleman from Alabama that I did not mention 
the fact that he had, in attempting to defend a white woman, 
shot a white man? I did not know before that that was his 
excuse for the Shooting, and I never saw it printed. I made no 
reference to the subject at all, and as [ recall the newspaper 
reports they were entirely different and his conduct was ac- 
counted for on vastly different grounds. [Applause on the ite- 
publican side.] ` 

Mr. HEFLIN. Here is what-the gentleman said, He said, 
“We remember the courage and gallantry of the gentleman as 
displayed a few years ago in. this city,” or words to that effect. 
That is what I am referring to. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I did not say that in those words. 
What I said was this, that the gentleman has a well-established 
ga in this community for courage, we all know. That is 
right. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is the occasion that I am referring to. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Give me five minutes more. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I insist on the 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired, ` 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman have tive minutes more. 

Mr. HEFLIN, I can finish in fiye minutes. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been interrupted. ; i 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman was 
interrupted, but the Chair must take into consideration the rules 
of the House. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would like to have five minutes more. I was 
interrupted frequently, the Chair will recall. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr, DENT] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman have five minutes 
more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I did not realize that I had occu- 
pied the floor for an hour. I regret that I am not going to be 
permitted to conclude my remarks. There are a greut many 
things in this connection that I wanted to say and thut I may 
have to say later on. ö 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason], in attacking me in 
various ways, said that I was not willing to go to war but 
wanted to sacrifice my sister’s son. Mr. Speaker, that boy is 
in the uniform of his country, My only sen is in a military 
school, a 17-year-old boy now in training for the service of his 
country. I volunteered my services to the President the next 
day after he issued the war proclamation, but he said that he 
needed me in this House worse than he needed me at the battle 
front. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois speaks of me 
as walking down. Pennsylvania Avenue and being surprised that 
the thing did not turn over and bow to me. Well, I never 
noticed where the gentleman walked, I am after him about 
what he says in this body. He also said here that I had mani- 
cured, eyebrows, and I never heard of manicured eyebrows. be- 
fore. [Laughter.] He says I cast a glance at the ladies in 
the gallery. God bless them. [Laughter and applause.] These 
good women. come here each day and sit in the gallery knitting 
for our soldiers and witnessing the passage of these mighty 
war measures, I submit to this House that these patriotic 
ladies are entitled to rest their guze upon me as a meusure of 
relief from some other objects that I know hereabout. [Laugh- 
ter.] They are entitled to feast their eyes upon me and other 
patriots in this body rather than suffer the constant affliction of 
gazing upon this walking advertisement of nuxated iron, 
[Laughter and applause.] 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 123) providing for the calling into military service 
of certain classes of persons registered and Mable for military 
service under the terms of the act of Congress approved May 18, 
1917, entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” 
had asked a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, Mr. Hrrencock, and Mr. Warren as the conferees on the 
part of ihe Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S. 4292. An act to conserve the gold supply of the United 
States, to permit the settlement in silver of trade balances ad- 
verse to the United States; to provide silver for subsidiary 
coinage and for commercial use; to assist foreign Governments 
at war with the enemies of the United States; and for the above 
purposes to stabilize the price and encourage the production of 
Silver. 


LIABILITY TO MILITARY SERVICE OF CERTAIN REGISTERED PERSONS. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. FOSTER] 
is recognized. = 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman yield. I 
understand that the Senate has disagreed to the House amend- 
ment to Senate joint resolution No. 123 and asks for a confer- 
ence, I will ask that the House agree to the conference and that 
the gentleman from Kentucky IMr. Frps], the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kann], and myself be named as conferees. 

Mr. CANNON. What is the resolution? 

Mr. DENT. The resolution is in regard to the quota bill 
which we passed with an amendment several days ago. I ask 
unanimous consent that the House agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate on Senate joint resolution 123. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the House agree to the conference asked by 
the Senate on Senate joint resolution 123. Is there objection? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, Reserving the right to object, 
I would like to know if the gentleman from Alabama will advise 
us, that before agreeing with the Senate on the question of 
credit for volunteers, he will give the House an opportunity to 
express itself on the same? 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman from Virginia that 
I have been in favor of that proposition all along. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I know that. 

Mr. DENT. And expect to stand by it. I have no objection 
to stating that in view of the tremendous vote in favor of that 
proposition, before I agree I will bring it back to the House. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, we have not heard 
a word about the agreement just made. 

Mr. DENT. I stated, in answer to the question of the gentle- 
man from Virginia, that in view of the tremendous vote in favor 
of giving credit for volunteers, I would not agree to the Senate 
amendment with respect to that without bringing the matter 
back to the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
this is the only question of difference between the two Houses, 
is it not? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. It seems to me, then, that the gentleman is 
going into the conference without the prospect of being able to 
confer if such an agreement is made. 

Mr. DENT. Well, I will state to the gentleman that there are 
two propositions involved in the differences between the two 
Houses—one amendment, but two propositions involyed—one 
giving credit for enlistments in the Regular Army and in the 
National Guard and the other extending credit to enlistments in 
the Navy. 

Mr. MADDEN. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that inasmuch 
as that is the only real question involved in the difference be- 
tween the two Houses, if the conferees come together with the 
understanding that they will not confer there is no use in hav- 
ing a conference. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Reserving the right to object, I 
would like to say, in response to the objection just made, that 
the action suggested by me, is precisely what was done a day 
or two ago with respect to the $2.50 per bushel wheat proposi- 
tion when it went to conference. Further it is entirely com- 
petent for this body at this time to instruct its conferees not to 


agree to the action of the Senate striking out the House provi- 
sion relating to credit for volunteers. 

I do not however propose to move to instruct our conferees. 
It may be that the Senate will recede from its amendment—but 
in view of what the gentleman from Alabama has said concern- 
ing the tremendous vote in the House in favor of credit for 
volunteers, I have asked him if he would be willing, before 
coming to any final agreement or understanding with the Sen- 
ate conferees to bring the matter back to the House. This he 
has stated that he will do. Hence I withdraw my objection to 
the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. DENT. At the request of Gen. Crowder the Senate has 
held up this conference, so that he could make an investigation 
as to the effect that this credit system would have upon the 
classification authorized by the bill. It will take only a short 
time for us to get those facts. If Gen. Crowder is correct in his 
statement that he made to me—I may be mistaken in the view 
that I entertain on the subject—but on account of the fact that 
this House voted—294 to 65, I believe—in favor of the credit 
system, I think I eught to bring those additional facts back to 
the House before agreeing to the Senate proposition, 

Mr. WALSH. Does that apply to both the credit propositfon 
in the Army and in the Navy? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; certainly. He is investigating both. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] 
asks unanimous consent to have appointed a new conference on 
this resolution 123. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. Dent, Mr. FIELDS, and 
Mr. KAHN. - 

REPORT FROM COMMITTEE ON RULES, 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report 
(No. 508) from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois presents a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 319. 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the. 
state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 11259; that there 
shall be not exceeding two hours of general debate, the time to be con- 
trolled one-half by the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. Foster] and one- 
half by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GARLAND]; that all 
debate shall be confined to the said bill, at the end of which time the- 
bill shall be read for amendment under the five-minute rule, and at the 
conclusion of such reading the committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House, together with the amendments, if any, whereupon the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered upon the bill and ail 
amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; if the gentleman wants to offer a unani- 
mous-consent request. y 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I want to ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Speaker, to withdraw the conference report filed on 
the bill H. R. 8696, the Indian appropriation bill, in order that 
we may get back into conference. Our report has been filed 
and the Senate has rejected the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the conference repgrt heretofore filed 
on the Indian appropriation bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to make an inquiry of the gentleman 
in charge of the bill. I understand that there was an item 
which caused the Senate to reject the conference report. I de- 
sire to inquire whether, upon this conference report being re- 
turned to the conferees, it is the intention of the conferees to 
take up any of the other items that have been in controversy 
and in conference? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Of course, if it is returned the 
gentleman understands it opens up every item in the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I desire to know if the conferees 
propose to take up any of these items with * view to a contrary 
decision? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I can not say what items we 
will go into, but there are some that ought to be gone into, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
with the gentleman's permission, I think a word should be 
said about the peculiar situation that confronts this House by 
virtue of the more than peculiar rule that the Senate has 
adopted touching conference reports and the action that that 
body has recently taken touching this report. 

The Senate has adopted a rule which was intended to be in 
substance the rule long prevalent in this Hovse, that a con- 
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ference report which undertook to bring into or leave out of 
the bill matters that were not in dispute between the two Houses 
would be subject to a point of order; but instead of stopping 
there, they proceed upon the assumption mat only the Senate 
is u party to a conference, and that therefore it is for them 
to say how and when and where the conference will be dealt 
with. And they provide that upon a point of order being made 
the bill shall be immediately recommitted to the committee of 
conference. They have no more power to recommit it to the 
committee of conference by such a declaration than they have to 
pass it and make it a law by their own action without consult- 
ing this House. Of course, this House is not going to stand 
for any such usurpation of power on the part of the Senate. 
They have the right to make such rules as they see fit touching 
what their conferees may do. They have the right to reject 
conference reports; but when they reject chem, it is the right 
of this House either to agree to a further conference or not, 
“as it may see fit; and as this matter is going to be one that 
may come up in the future, it is well that the House should 
understand just what is involved in the position that has been 
taken by the Senate upon this bill, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SHIRLEY. Les. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It ought to be stated that the 
particularly troublesome matter in that rule, the absolutely 
unworkable proposition in it, has been called to the attention 
of members of the committee of the other body that have to 
do with that rule. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is not only unworkable, but it is a piece 
of presumption that is unparalleled in the history of legisla- 
tive bodies. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, 
Kentucky a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I did not understand that the 
new rule of the Senate was susceptible of the interpretation 
which the gentleman from Kentucky now gives it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, I will read the rule. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. One moment. Let me state 
what my understanding of that rule was. I would like to 
have the gentleman from Kentucky see if this is or is not his 
understanding. My understanding of that rule is that when the 
point of order was raised in the Senate the Senate would recom- 
mit the bill to its own conferees, that then the House would 
be notified of that action of the Senate, and the House, in its 
discretion, could return the bill or agree to the conference. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well—but there are no conferees w hen the 
report is rejected. That ends the conference. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I understand that technical 
point, but the bill would be handed back to the men who had 
been the conferees of the Senate. Everybody understands 
that. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But that is not what the rule says. 
rule says: 

If new matter be inserted in the report, or if matter which was 
agreed to in both Houses is stricken from the Dill, 8 of order 
may be made against the report; and if ‘the point o rder is sus- 
tained the report shall be recommitted to the committee of conference, 

Now, the very moment that a conference report is rejected 
there ceases to be a cominittee of conference. There are no 
longer either House or Senate conferees to whom the bill can 
be recommitted; and I repeat that it is one of the most remark- 
able performances by a legislative body that has ever come to 
my personal attention. 

Now, the decision which they have made in this particular 
instance is also interesting because it has very far-reaching 
results. The Senate put an amendment upon the Indian appro- 
priation bill in the nature of a proviso upon an appropriation, 
which provided that certain character of claims and leases 
other than oll and gas claims should be treated in a certain 
manner. The House disagreed to the Senate amendment, 
and it and other amendments went into conference. In con- 
ference the conferees of the House and the Senate agreed to 
the Senate amendment with an amendment striking out the 
words of limitation which excluded oil and gas leases, where- 
upon u point of order was made on the ground that as the Sen- 
ate had limited its amendment to a certain character of leases 
that did not affect oil and gas the conferees could not make the 
limitation embrace such leases. Now, it has been the rule of 
this House for a great many years that even words of limitation 
could be stricken out of a paragraph without such a motion 
being subject to a point of order. Personally I have always 
thought that rule had only precedent to sanction it; that the 


It would destroy legislation. 
May I ask the gentleman from 


The 


logie of the case ought to make it as much out of order to 
enlarge the scope of a legislative provision by eliminating words 
as it would be by adding words, and that the true rule should be 
whether the effect of the amendment to strike out was to change 
the character of the matter pending. Evidently the Senate has 
taken that position upon this matter, and that is a matter 
clearly within their right and not for us ‘to complain of. They 
have the-right to reject n report for any reason thut they see 
fit; but having rejected it, they have no right to insist that 
the House shall go to conference upon their terms. And in 
order that the House may not be limited in its Judgment as to 
what it desires, I trust that the gentleman in charge of this 
bill may suggest that instead of going to conference on the 
whole bill we go to conference on the bill with an amendment 
to the Senate amendment, presenting squarely the proposition 
that they saw fit to throw out, not because I favor it, for I 
do not know anything about its merits, but in order that the 
Senate may understand that it takes two legislative bodies to 
a to conference and to pass laws in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state what would be the 
situation if the House should refuse to give unanimous consent 
to send this bill back to conference? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I presume that if the Senate had sent the 
papers back—assuming that they have the papers—with the 
statement that they asked for a conference, then it would be 
in order either to take the papers from the Speaker’s table or 
to send them to the committee for such action as the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs might want to take. 

Mr. WALSH. If that course were not followed, would we 
not in a way become associated in the folly which the Senate 
has perpetrated in adopting this rule? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not understand that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma has asked for a conference. He simply has asked 
that the conference report that has been presented here be 
withdrawn 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Just a moment. A parllamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. When these papers are with- 
drawn, if we get unanimous consent to withdraw them, then 
what will be the parliamentary status of the conference? Will 
we be back in conference or not? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WALSH. How will the bill get back in conference under 
the circumstances which have been stated here? 

The SPEAKER. By unanimous consent. 

Mr, WALSH. Then I am going to object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman from Kentucky will yield 
for a question—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAMTON, In a case such as we have before us, where 
legislation of very great importance that has not been consid- 
ered by either the House or the Senate Is added to an appro- 
priation bill in conference, and that additional matter, as it 
happens, is put in by the striking out of language, but, as a 
matter of fact, is in violation of the spirit of the House rule if 
not its letter—and I admit that the precedents are as the gen- 
tleman says—and under the Senate rules the action of the con- 
ferees is out of order, I want to ask the gentleman if he does 
not think in a case like that the House would be unwise to 
agitate itself unduly about the matter? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman seems not to understand 
what the House is concerning itself with. It is not the action 
of the Senate in rejecting the conference report. I have no 
criticism of that: It is the assumption in their rule, and action 
under their rule, that when a conference report has a point of 
order made to it that it shall immediately go back to confer- 
ence. Now, that means that they determine how long a con- 
ference shall continue. What the Senate ought to do is what the 
House does under similar circumstances. When a point of 
order is made to a conference report, and the point of order 
is sustained, the House then advises the Senate that the con- 
ference report having been presented, a point of order having 
been made against it, the point of order was sustained and the 
conference report was rejected because it was beyond the power 
of the House conferees to ngree to it. The Senate should simply 
advise the House that u point of order having been made and 
sustained to the conference report, the conference report has 
been rejected by the Senate. Then the matter is as if there 
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had never been a conference. But they are not satisfied to do 
that. The people who drew the rule seemed to forget that any- 
body was concerned except the Senate. So they said that when- 
ever a point of order was made against a conference report and 
sustained the bill shall immediately go back to conference. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MADDEN. A parlimentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would not this report as it stands to-day 
ordinarily go to the Committee on Indian Affairs? 

The SPEAKER. No. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Senate struck out a part of the bill. 
and the question is whether or not the language they struck 
out ought not to be considered in Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. .Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
adhere to his objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 


MINERALS AND METALS FOR WAR PURPOSES. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, the report of the Committee on 
Rules which is presented provides for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 11259, a bill to provide for the mineral war ma- 
terials that the Government will need during this war. The 
rule provides for two hours of general debute, and after that 
that the bill shall be read under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if the general debate is to be confined to the subject of the 
bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. The rule provides that it shall be confined to 
the bill because the time is short and the committee thought it 
should be confined to the subject matter of the bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman from Illinois ought to give 
the House some reason for adopting the rule for the considera- 
tion of this bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say that there is an urgent reason why 
the bill shouid be adopted. The Shipping Board has taken over 
the ships carrying many of these articles to this country so that 
when they are taken off it will make all the more urgent the pas- 
sage of this bill so that we may have an opportunity to secure 
sufficient war minerals. It is necessary in our own country that 
we should be as independent as possible in a time of war, No- 
body knows what will be possible in the future in reference to 
importations, and so we believe that many of these minerals 
enn be produced in our own country if proper attention is given 
to it. ‘That is the reason for this bill. The men who have to 
do with the looking up of minerals came before our committee, 
men who have to do with minerals for war and industrial pur- 
poses, decided that the bill was one of urgent necessity. Some 
men who have these things in charge said that the bill should 
be passed now, not te-morrow or next day, but now, because it 
is imperative and the necessity was growing greater all the 
time. That is the reason that this rule has been presented. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER, Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. When was the measure first introduced? 

Mr. FOSTER. Some weeks ago, not as a bill at that time 
but as a committee print. It was taken up by the committee 
and afterwards introduced. 

Mr. WALSH. I notice that the gentleman states that the 
purpose of the bill is to make us independent. 

Mr. FOSTER. We hope it will as near as possible to do so. 

Mr. WALSH. In administering this law, if it shall become 
a law, the gentleman does not think that it is going to make 
mining, the production of metals and minerals, any easier in 
this country? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; it will not make it any easier, but it will 
enable an organization to go out through the country and look 
up the development of these minerals. There was an item in 
an appropriation bill to provide a certain amount of money to 
ascertain what the mineral resources of the country are. 

Mr. WALSH. Would not the existing machinery, with a little 
increased appropriation, have full power and authority to do 
many of the things stipulated in the bill? 
ces FOSTER, Those testifying before the committee did not 

uk so. 

Mr. McKENZIE rose. 

- Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would like to make an inquiry 
of the gentleman. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will yield first to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not true that the Bureau of Mines 
has all the crew and organization to get the mining resources 
of the country? 


Mr. FOSTER. They have made an inyestigation in different 
parts of the country, but they have not an organization to go 
out and do what we are contemplating. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Under this bill, would it be possible for 
the Government to operate mines? 

Mr. FOSTER. It is not intended that the Government shall 
operate mines unless the mine is one that is not being operated 
or insufficiently operated. For instance, it is said that in one 
State there is a prospect for tin in a mine that has been in 
litigation for many years; nobody can operate it, and nobody 
knows whether there is sufficient tin there or not. In a case of 
a Ku, if it became necessary, the Government could go in 
and do it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I notice in section 1 it fs set 
out with great particularity the kinds of metals it is intended 
the Government shall endeavor to produce and conserve. I 
assume that the committee arrived at that list after a great deal 
of inyestigation and receiving the opinions of men who are com- 
petent to judge in matters of that kind. 

e FOSTER. The committee had the advice of men who are 
skilled. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. This is an extremely technical 
proposition. I understand that where there is a lot of iron 
in the country and capacity to make certain kinds of steel. it 
may be there is a shortage of certain hardening elements essen- 
tial in the higher grades of steel. That applies not only to this 
country but to any other country. Has the committee been 
careful to make certain that this list contains all of the precious 
metals that might be necessary for purposes of the character 
indicated? 

Mr. FOSTER. The committee has thought that this com- 
Seine’ all of them. There may be some that have been over- 
looked. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The reason I mention that is 
that I have looked this over and read it many times and I can 
think of several that I think ought to be there, but I confess I 
am not an expert. 

Mr. FOSTER. It may be that there were some that were 
overlooked. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. The bill carries an authorization for an ex- 
penditure of $50,000,000. Of course, it is put in there with the 
expectation that immediately following its passage the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will appropriate that sum. 

Mr. FOSTER. The committee hopes so. 

Mr. SHERLEY. So that what is really presented to the 
House is a proposition In substance to appropriate $50,000,000 
for the development of the mining industry. I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question. We have just recently passed an act, 
unprecedented in the history of this country at least, with power 
to expend moneys in sums many times the amount carried in this 
bill for the financing of many kinds of corporations, What 
need is there that we should further burden the Treasury with 
direct appropriations in order to develop these mineral resources, 
even assuming that anybody can find any that ought to be de- 
veloped that otherwise will not be developed? 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman knows that often mining fs a 
precarious business and an unusually hazardous undertaking. 

Mr. SHERLEY. So precarious that Uncle Sam must foot 
the bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. I am not ready to say that yet; but the gen- 
tleman will permit me to finish and say that there are many 
small mines throughout the United States—little miners who 
have not the capital—who can not go to the great corporations 
and secure financial help. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why can they not go to this Government 
corporation? 

Mr. FOSTER. Because they will not loan to that kind of a 
mine; they are not developed. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why not? Is the gentleman authorized to 
say that Mr. McAdoo’s corporation will not do business except 
with big folk? 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, no; I did not say that. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is the implication to be drawn from the 
gentieman’s remark. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman knows that I have not said 
anything about that; but I said that the man who had a little 
mine, that might produce during the war and be a profitable 
mine, will not be profitable when the war closes. The gentleman 
knows that it would not be wise for a corporation to put money 
into that kind of a mine; they would not think it wise to do so, 
and yet the Government might get much material In that way. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would just as lief the Government should 
loan aid as that it should pay. It might get back part of its 
loan and it may not get back any of its payment, 
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Mr. FOSTER. Oh, yes; the Government will go out and 
buy this material for use by the Government. In the steel 
business last year they used 800,000 tons of manganese. Sec- 
retary Lane, in his testimony, said there is in sight in this 
country for this year 240,000 tons of manganese. We must 
develop manganese, if we are to make steel. I saw two gen- 
tlemen the other day who came into my office, going to New York 
to see this board of which the gentleman speaks. They were 
developing a tungsten mine, and they were going there to see if 
they could get financial help. They did not know whether they 
could get it or not, as they said mining was a peculiar business, 
as men who engage in it know, and so it might be difficult to get 
the money. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The peculiar phase that I object to is that 
the committee insists on a direct appropriation out of the 
Treasury. This is not the only business that is hazardous. 
What the gentleman is asking is that this Congress shall now 
turn in and appropriate $50,000,000 for the purpose of develop- 
ing ve and sundry mineral prospects of yarious and sundry 

e 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, no. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is what it gets down to. 

Mr. FOSTER. The $50,000,000 is not for that purpose. It 
is this, that they may go and stabilize the price, so that a man is 
able to go out 
Me. SHERLEY. What does the gentleman mean by that—to 

uy it? 

Mr. FOSTER. I mean to fix their price for this product—get 
it developed in this country. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But you have now absolute control of that 
without this legislation. 

Mr. FOSTER, You can not make them go and develop it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; you can not make them develop it, but 
you can fix the price, because the Government is almost the 
exclusive purchaser, and by virtue of its power to issue priority 
orders and in other ways it can make itself the exclusive pur- 
chaser of any mineral in the country. 7 

Mr. FOSTER. We had men before the committee who had 
to do with these minerals who told us differently. 

Mr. SHERLEY. They have not the power to fix directly the 
price, but they have the power to fix it indirectly, because they 
are practically the only buyers of most of the minerals the 
gentleman is proposing to develop. 

Mr. FOSTER, Oh, no, they are not. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Then, why are you developing them, if the 
Government does not need the minerals? ö 

Mr. FOSTER. Because we have several industries. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Les; but the industries are being used on 
account of Government work and again we have control of the 
industries. 

Mr. FOSTER. But we have to have chrome, manganese, and 
many of the other minerals. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But we do not have to make this appropria- 
tion in order to get them. That is the gentleman’s assumption. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman is wrong. We must have this 
appropriation if we are to secure these necessary minerals. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will for a question. 

Mr. WALSH. How was it that gentlemen who appeared be- 
fore the committee happened to hit upon $50,000,000? Was that 
because the fashion now is to make appropriations—— 

Mr. FOSTER. I can not tell the gentleman, Of course, that 
is a matter that is fixed on, and I do not know whether 
$50,000,000 is an appropriate amount or not. It is impossible to 
tell just how much is necessary, but the committee believes this 
amount is not too much. 

Mr. WALSH. Was it based on any estimate which was gone 
into? 

Mr. FOSTER. There was no estimate made except the re- 
volving fund which was necessary to be used, which was put at 
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„000,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Would not the object of this measure be ac- 
complished if we passed an authorization and allow the financ- 
ing of the project to be left to the War Finance Corporation, 
as suggested by the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. FOSTER. 1 do not think so. 

Mr. WALSH. Why, if it is urgent for the Government? 
Does the gentleman think the War Finance Corporation will 
refuse assistance to individuals and corporations that are en- 
gaged in producing or manufacturing or transporting matters or 
materials that are essential in war industries? 

Mr. FOSTER, Many of these mines are small mines 

Mr. WALSH. But they are owned by somebody. 

Mr. FOSTER. Away from the railroads. Oh, yes; they are 
owned by somebody. 
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Mr. WALSH. And they may need assistance. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is necessary to go to these people and show 
them how to develop them. They are not large mines, many of 
them, but small mines. 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER. Now, the Government or some organization 
has to go out and show them the way to develop those mines 
in order to get the minerals, 

Mr. WALSH. I agree it is necessary to develop them, but 
why can not the development, as far as the financing of the 
proposition goes, be done under the funds furnished to this War 
Finance Corporation? Let us confer authority on the Secretary 
of the Interior; but as far as the finances go, let it go to the 
War Finance Corporation to make these loans. 

Mr. FOSTER. There might be a little mine which might 
need aid and - 

Mr. WALSH. But they can go and have it inspected and 

Mr. FOSTER. But they are not going to do that. 

Mr. WALSH. Then the statement that was made here when 
we discussed the bill that it was to help the small operators was 
erroneous, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to ask my colleague, in speak- 
ing of the small operators, has this legislation been asked for 
by the small mine operators of the country, or is it a govern- 
mental project in the sense that the representatives of the 
Government came before your committee and asked you to 
pass it? 

Mr. FOSTER. The representatives of the Government came 
before our committee. 

Mr. HAMLIN. And of the State governments? 

Mr. FOSTER. And of the State governments. Every geolo- 
gist in the United States, men who are connected with tlhe War 
Mineral Board, the Secretary of the Interior—all of those men 
came before the committee urging this legislation be enacted. 

Mr. McKENZIE. This bill is not the result, then, of a propa- 
ganda put out by men who are engaged in promoting—— 

Mr. FOSTER. Not at all. 

Mr. McKENZIE (continuing). 
ing to unload on the Government? 

Mr. FOSTER. Not at all; it is not at all. 

Mr. HAMLIN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think there is a wrong impression prevail- 
ing as to the purpose of the bill. This bill only affects certain 
searce minerals, a very few compared with the whole class of 
minerals of this country. It only affects those, so our commit- 
tee was told by experts who ought to know and I think do 
know, which are vitally necessary in the manufacturing of war 
materials, munitions, and so forth, and a very large percentage 
of the minerals affected by this bill are not produced except in 
negligible quantities in this country, hence must be imported. 
We need the ships now engaged in carrying these materials 
from Spain, from China, from Japan, and from other countries, 
and those ships ought to be released so as to be used for other 
purposes. Now, the geologists of this country tell us that we 
have an abundance of a great many of these minerals in this 
country, and we have, undoubtedly, if developed. Now the pur- 
pose of the $50,000,000 which is sought to be authorized in this 
bill is not that intimated by the gentleman from Kentucky, but 
this was an arbitrary amount put in the bill with the hope that 
it would be sufficient to enable the President to carry out the 
purposes of this bill. 

One man testified before our committee to a pyrite mine that 
had been developed in a way. He had his prospect and had 
sunk his shaft and found his ore there. He is a farmer. He 
is not able to go on and develop his mine and take chances on 
the prices of his ore. His mine is several miles from a railroad. 
That man could not come to this board the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SHertey] talks about and borrow money in 
order to develop his mine, but under this bill, if it becomes a 
law, and the Government should say that pyrite for a certain 
period of time, like we have said about wheat, shall not fall 
below a certain price per ton for a period of, say, two years, 
that man can get money to go in there and develop that mine 
and produce pyrite in large quantity. And that is true as to 
all the minerals mentioned in this bill, except as to tin. We 
do not hope to find enough tin in the United States. But most 
of the minerals in this bill, geologists tell us, we can find in 
this country, and that they are here if we can develop them. 
And we are hoping that not one single penny of this $50,000,000 
may be needed. If it is, it may become necessary to go and buy 
some of these minerals; but if we do, the bill provides that the 
Government can turn around and sell it to the steel manufac- 
turers of this country and get the money back. 


Mining enterprises and want- 
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Mr. WALSH, It will have to be raised by taxation, will it] man from Illinois [Mr. Foster] and the gentleman from Min- 
not? nesota [Mr. MILLER] without agreeing at all to what they pro- 
Mr. HAMLIN. To be sure; but when the Government sells | pose. Nobody who is at all familiar with the war and the war 
these minerals to the manufacturers this money will come back | needs questions the need of a great many of these, what might 
to the Government. be termed, secondary minerals. Nobody questions the desira- 
Mr. McKENZIE. When you speak of stabilizing prices, do | bility of enlarging the extent of the mining by which they are 
you mean under this legislation the Government will raise the produced, but it does net follow from those conclusions that you 
price to a point where a man or a corporation is operating one | have to appropriate $50,000,000 out of the Treasury for that 
of these mining plants on, perhaps, a low grade of ore, and it] purpose. That is the point on which I take issue with the two 
is diflicult to get it out, that under the price which you term the | gentlemen. This bill provides, first, that we shall undertake to 
stabilized price they will be enabled to operate that mine, | fix a price for all these minerals and guarantee that price over 
whereus they would not be at the price now prevailing? % certain length of time and pay anybody any loss that he muy 
Mr. HAMLIN, I mean that under this the Government has | suffer for the price being less than that sum during the period 
the right to fix a guaranteed minimum price, but that may not | for which we make such a guaranty. And in order to make 
be uniform throughout the United States. The Government sure that we will be able to maintain that guaranty, it also 
will take into consideration the cost of producing the ore, say, | provides that we may enter into any contracts with various 
in Georgia, in Alabama, or up in Michigan or Wisconsin, and | miners and mining industries for the production of minerals at 
its proximity to market, And all these things will be taken | a fixed price, and if gentlemen will look at section 14 they wiil 
into consideration. But that guaranteed price will be such a see that my statement is warranted by the bill. 
price as will guarantee to the people that put their money Now, there is no use in deceiving ourselves. What is intended 
into the development of these mines, into the installation of | is this, that the moment this bill is passed the Committee on 
machinery, and so forth, such a price that they will know they | Appropriations shall be called upon to appropriate $50,000,000, 
are not going to be absolutely ruined by the price going down ! and the department will come in und insist that they have that 
shortly after the machinery is installed, but will receive not | much money. Why, to show you how much they think they 
less than a certain price for a stipulated time. And in that | need, they provide that the $50,000,000 shall be a revolving fund, 
way we will encourage the production in our own country of | and they shall continue to expend it over and over again. 
these vital minerals, Now, I maintain that under the power that the Government 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the geutleman yleld? now has every proper purpose sought to be effected by this bill 
Mr. HAMLIN. I will. can be effected without additional legislation. We have already 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The point raised by the gentle- | reached the point in this country where new enterprises, except 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SHertey], it seems to me, has no with Government permission, are Impossible. We have reached 
direct bearing on the purpose of this bill, for this reason: The | the point where old enterprises will not be permitted to continue 
Finance Corporation is authorized to loan money on securities, | except by Government permission, and that is us it should be, 
advance money on going concerns, let money go to banks and | because the Government need is greater than that of any indi- 
to manufacturing institutions that are manufacturing shells, ar- | vidual. But by virtue of priority orders, by virtue of control 
tillery, and this, thut, and the other. They have got to have over fuel, by virtue of control of transportation and control in 


security, The purpose of this is not to loan money to enuble other directions, the Government Is in this hour and in every 
people to go abead conducting an already going concern. The | hour determining what businesses shall go on, what businesses 
Government is not in the loaning business under this bill, as I | shall extend, and what shall stop. It can absolutely determine 
understand its purposes. In these war operations there are | the price of the basic things of this character, because It is prac- 
many metals vitally essential that hitherto bave not been in a | tically the sole purchaser, and anybody else who Is a purchaser 
large measure mined in this country, and some not at all, but | of these minerals Is a purchaser nearly always for the purpose 
they do exist, and the Government is going into the business | of doing Government work, and in most instances the Govern- 
of tuking charge of the situation to see to it that these minerals | ment is buying for the credit of such concerns now and is fur- 
are produced and that they get to the men that need them. And | Dishing them with raw materials and it is belng charged on 
there is no other agency to do it. the price of finished articles made for the Government; and 
Now, if I can be permitted to give an illustration that I think | therefore there Is no need, in my judgment, for this attempt 
is pertinent. The steamer Cyclops sank the other day. It is no | more fully to develop these resources out of the Treasury. uud 
improper statement to say that she carried manganese from | there is great danger in it, because there is always an invitation 
South America, manganese that is vitally needed by this | and a temptation to expend moneys In ways that are not wise 
country. We know that ships from South America coming to | and where there is no satisfactory reason for the expenditure. 
this country have been cut off largely, except for a few vital Let me say a word for the House to remember: The Commit- 
things. tee on Appropriations has certain discretions and certain dis- 
Mr. HAMLIN. And more ought to be shut off. cretions it has not. It is expected to obey the mandate, and par- 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And more will be. I know | ticularly the recent mandate of Congress, and it tries to do it, 
where there are millions of tons of manganese existing. It is | and the very men who at one moment vote an authorization and 
always admixed with other things. It has not been commer- | compel the committee to appropriate moneys the next moment 
cially valuable particularly, but it is of vital necessity that | condemn the committee and the Congress and the administration 
we have manganese, and if the supply from South America | for the expenditure of money along lines which are not war- 
is shut off the Government can very easily take steps to have | ranted. We have gotten into the habit that every time some 
these depesits produce the manganese that is vitally necessury. | gentleman, either in the Cabinet or In a department, out of an 
And I am going to say this out loud. I hope it will have sume over enthusiasm touching his activities, considers thut it is 
bearing on the consideration of this proposition. I learned from | necessary to do something. to introduce a bill and carry $50,- 
the highest authorities in Great Britain, who were keeping their | 000,000 or $150,000,000 or $350,000,000, as the man happens to be 
eyes constantly on the situation in Germany, thut while Ger- | writing at the time seems to think. There are enough wild, 
many had all the iron she wanted and all the copper she could | crazy proposals coming before the Committee on Appropriations, 
use, that she was suffering terrifically because she did not have | some of them recommended by high officials in the Government, 
certain hardening materials required to make refined steel out | to make one wonder whether we can manufacture printing 
of iron. Her torpedoes no longer had the strength or the accu- | presses fast enough to print the money, because that is the only 
racy they once had, because nickel was about gone, and that | way we can pay the bill. We can not pay it with real money. 
while they could not starve Germany and could not destroy her | We will have to develop the gold and silver mining industry 
by the very close blockade that has been carried on, Germuny | away beyond anything that this bil! can do in order to get money 
as a result thereof is suffering terrifically on account of the | to pay for every new socialistic scheme that is in the head of 
absence of many of these various metals that nre named right | some head of a department in this Government, and I beg this 
In this list. I could duplicate many of them from the recollee- | House to pause before it is swept off its feet by agitators of 
tion I have of that statement. And from the time I learned of | every special interest in this country. Naturally mining peo- 
that until now it has seemed to me the highest necessity that | ple want it and naturally every gentleman from a mining State 
this country, which heretofore has been bringing from foreiga | will want it. That is natural, but it is not necessarily wise. 
countries these elements so needed, that we turn ut once to their | [Applause.] 
production in this country. The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
Mr. SHERLEY. Win the gentleman yield to me for five | has expired. 
minutes? Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
Mr. FOSTER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman for five minutes. | tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]. 
Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
men may agree with most of what has been said by the gentle- | Warsm] is recognized for two minutes. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the adoption of 
this rule, and I am now opposed to the provisions of this meas- 
ure in its present form. It does not necessarily follow that be- 
cause a matter is called a “ war measure” it is a war measure. 
But if it is a war measure, it does not necessarily follow that 
the Government shall go into this scheme on the scale outlined 
in this bill. 

Now, we have seen what has occurred in price fixing as ap- 
plied to wheat. We embarked upon that policy of guaranteeing 
n price, and we witnessed the divergence of views and the con- 
fusion that have resulted, as was stated here the other day. 

Now, they are undertaking to encourage the production of a 
lot of minerals with, in many instances, unpronounceable names 
and some minerals and metals which we have never heard of 
before, and we are going to guarantee the price of those things, 
and by passing this legislation assume that the Government 
now is powerless to encourage or stimulate their production or 
to get sufficient supplies. 

Now, I do not think that is the case. I do not believe that 
the intimations that have been made in the statement of the gen- 
tlemen who appeared before the committee are entirely sound, 
I think that if the Government desires to assist the manufac- 
turers who need these metals, it has already the authority to 
stimulate their production and to encourage their being taken 
out of the ground. But I do not believe we ought to appropriate 
the sum of $50,000,000, as a reyolving fund, to enter upon this 
line of activity. I do not know, but perhaps this may be the 
forerunner of bringing in a bill to stimulate and encourage the 
production of one other, and I assume now that there is prob- 
ably only one other great commodity or great product which 
is necessary for the prosecution of the war that up to this time 
has been left untouched, and possibly when this measure is out 
of the way there will be a measure brought in here providing 
for a revolving fund of $50,000,000 or $500,000,000 to fix and 
guarantee the price of cotton. But as I said at the beginning, 
I believe that the results attained under the guaranteed price- 
fixing scheme is hardly such as to warrant us in continuing it 
by the passage of this measure. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, it may be true that gentlemen 
on the floor who possibly know but little about minerals and 
their uses may know more than those who direct their pro- 
duction and know what is necessary to be done to get them and 
how urgent it is now that the Government should be assured 
of a supply. I doubt they have all the wisdom. 

The ships have been taken off and the imports have been 
reduced to 10 per cent of normal. It may be that they know 
better than the men who are looking after the imports, and it 
may be that existing legislation is sufficient, but I doubt it. 
Yet I expect they would be among the first to get up here and 
find fault that the department had exceeded its authority, 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will yield, there is a dif- 
ference between the Bureau of Mines having the power and the 
Government having the power. 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WALSH), there were—ayes 30, noes 15. 

The SPEAKER. The rule is agreed to, and the House auto- 
matically resolyes itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, with the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr, SAuNnpDrERS] in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
11259, to provide further for the national security and defense 
by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and con- 
trolling the distribution of those ores, metals, and minerals 
which have formerly been largely imported, or of which there is 
or may be an inadequate supply. 

Mr, FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the terms of the rule the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Fosrzn will control one hour of the 
time, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GARLAND] 
one hour. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I shall take but little time to 
talk about this bill. The committee having had its attention 


called to these minerals and the searcity of them, and what was 
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likely to oceur if we did not make some provision for the fu- 
ture, took up this bill, which was first written in the depart- 
ment under Secretary Lane and the war minerals committee. 
I was consulted quite a number of times in reference to it, and 
it was changed quite a good deal, and then, as stated in the 
report, the bill was introduced as a committee print and the 
hearings were had upon that bill. Then, at the close of the 
hearings, the chairman was authorized to introduce the bill 
and to report it favorably to the House. It bears the favor- 
able report of the Committee on Mines and Mining, except that 
possibly one or two members may desire to offer amendments, 
which they are at liberty to do. As to the principle of the bill, 
the whole committee are in favor of it. I will say that we had 
before the committee Secretary Lane; Dr. George Otis Smith, 
Director of the Geological Survey; Mr. Baruch of the war 
minerals committee; Mr. Pope Yeatman, who is connected with 
the war minerals committee; Mr. Stoughton; and some min- 
ing engineers throughout the country and State geologists. 
They went pretty thoroughly into this bill and its provisions, 
having had something to do, of course, with its preparation, 
and Secretary Lane, Mr. Baruch, Mr. Pope Yeatman, and these 
men urged that this bill become a law at the earliest possible 
date. 

Secretary Lane says that this condition is becoming critical 
and that something should be done to relieve it. We must have 
these minerals if we expect to carry on this war. As has been 
said, we get our manganese largely from Brazil. The consump- 
tion this year will be 800,000 tons, and we have in sight in this 
country now, with the estimated production of the year 1918, 
240,000 tons. As everyone who has studied this question knows, 
we must have pyrites. We need now between 8,000,000 and 
9,000,000 tons of sulphuric acid. We need the pyrites in order 
that we may continue to make our sulphuric acid. Manganese 
must be provided if we are to continue to make our shells. We 
must have graphite, arsenic, platinum, and a number of others. 
Yet the quantity in this country, so far as known, is very small 
of many of them. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if, in mentioning these various minerals, he would briefly 
give us an idea of the uses to which they are put. 

Mr. FOSTER. I did not want to take up the time to do that. 
I will be very glad to put it into the Recorp, so that the gentle- 
man can see it. Now, I will take up pyrites. 

Mr. JUUL. On page 2 of the bill you start with antimony. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think the gentleman from Arkansas knows 
more about antimony, possibly, than some of the rest of us. 
These are the facts about pyrites: 

PYRITES. 


Name: (Synonyms: Pyrite, pyrrhotite, fool's gold, marcasite, coal 
brasses, iron pyrites, white iron pyrites, sulphur balls.) 

Principal uses: Nonmilitary—For the manufacture of sulphuric acid, 
the larger part of which in normal times is consumed in the fertilizer 
etn ae, ilitary—Manufacture of sulphuric acid for use in muni- 
tions plants. 

Degree of independence: In 1917, production, 33; consumption, 100. 

Need for Government control: To encourage development of domestic 
deposits of pyrite and of the substitute mineral pyrrhotite, particularly 
those near points of consumption. To effect an adjustment between 
pyrite and sulphur used in various plants so as to insure maximum 
economy. 

Principal domestic sources: The principal producing deposits are lo- 
cated in Virginia, California, Georgia, New York, Alabama, Missouri; in 
the coal regions of Ohio, Indiana, Iilinois, and Pennsylvania, and in 
the zinc-lead district of Wisconsin. Large unworked deposits occur in 
all the Rocky Mountain States; in Maine, and in North Carolina and 
South Carolina. Minor pyrite deposits occur in practically all the 
States of the Union. 

Now, take manganese. 
use of manganese. 

Mr. HELM. Can the gentleman give us the price of that 
mineral in different years and the present price? 

Mr. FOSTER. The price of manganese in 1908 was $12.74 a 
ton; in 1917, $26.95 a ton; and it is now $58.80. 

Mr. HELM, Is not that price a sufficient stimulus to produc- 
tion? 

Mr. FOSTER. If men had the money to go into these little 
mines, but they have not; and we must do something to stabilize 
the price, because when the war is over these prices will immedi- 
ately drop down, and for fear that the war may end suddenly, 
men will not put a lot of money into the production; but if they 
can be assured a reasonable price, sufficient to pay them a profit, 
then they are willing to put their money into it. 

Mr. JUUL. In other words, the gentleman means to state 
that when the war is over and no further use is found for the 
production of war materials, then the price will drop. 

Mr. FOSTER. Why certainly, the price will naturally go 
down when there is no use for the material. 

Mr. JUUL. Would they not get the normal price that existed 


before? 


I suppose that most people know the 


1918. 


Mr. FOSTER. They would, but they would not get the price 
that they get now, and they could not compete with the cheaper 
production abroad. 

Mr. HELM. Can the gentleman give the committee an idea 
of the number of mines that have been started since the war? 

Mr. FOSTER. I can not. Some have been closed since the 


war began. 
Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 


Mr. PLATT. I do not understand why the purpose of this 
bill could not be attained by the imposition of a high tariff. 

Mr. FOSTER. How are you going to get the ships? 

Mr. PLATT. After the war when the shipping would be 
plenty. -You are trying to get the Government to guarantee the 
price after the war is over, so that the people will put their 
money into it. That is what the report says. 

Mr. FOSTER. You can not get it in time if you had a tariff 
as high as the Dome of the Capitol. 

Now, manganese it used to manufacture ferromanganese and 
dry batteries. Every ton of steel requires 14 to 15 pounds of 
manganese. Manganese steel contains 12 per cent of manganese 
and has some military application. The production in 1917 was 
32 per cent out of 100 per cent. 

This is a necessity for Government control to stimulate and 
develop the domestic supply and encourage the substitution of 
spiegeleisen in the production of manganese. The sources in 
this country are not large. It oftentimes appears in small 
pockets, but when you take it out of one pocket you are gone. 
This is the discouraging thing in regard to manganese. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. Why is the sea salt included in the bill and what 
use will it be put to? 

Mr. FOSTER. Sea salt is imported into this country and is 
used in New England for salting fish. They do not have salt in 
this country, especially on the Atlantic coast, that they can use 
for salting the fish. So they must get it across the water. On 
the Pacific coast I understand that they do use more native salt. 
I do not know whether I ought to go through all of this. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think the gentleman would be safe in 
stating that about half of the materials are for the purpose of 
hardening steel and are absolutely necessary in the manufacture 
of engines, and so forth. 

Mr. FOSTER. Les; there is no question about it. Take, for 
instance, arsenic, which is in the bill. Mr. Hoover told us he 
found arsenic had gone up from 4 cents a pound to 18 cents a 
pound, and, as we all know, arsenic is a very essential insecti- 
cide. He said that he had no power, in his judgment, to control 
the price of arsenic, except to contend that it was necessary for 
the growing of crops, and he took charge of all the arsenic in 
the United States and fixed the price at 8 cents a pound instead 
of 18 cents a pound. 

The production in this country is about 6,000 tons of arsenic, 
which is about 60 per cent of the normal consumption in the 
United States. So we are short 4,000 tons. We ought to have 
some means of securing this mineral, which comes largely from 
copper mines. So if properly located we could probably secure 
the extra 4,000 tons. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Referring to manganese, we have not been pro- 
ducing much of that prior to 1914. 

Mr. FOSTER. About 5,000 tons. 

Mr. FESS. What is our capacity of consumption? 

Mr. FOSTER. Secretary Lane says 120,000 tons last year, 
and we will probably double it, so that all we can see in 1918 
is 240,000 tons when we require 800,000 tons. Before the war 
we produced 5,000 tons. 

Mr. FESS. Dr. Smith states that at the present time we are 
mining more high-grade manganese, nearly twice as much in a 
single week as we did in a whole year in 1914. 

I read from the hearings: 

Mr. HAutix. How is the production of this metal as compared with 
our needs? Are we keeping pace with our needs? 

Mr. Surt. Last year we produced something like 23 pe cent of our 
needs; we are in} much better than that now, but that seems to be a 
fair expression of the extent to which we are meeting our requirements. 

The CHAIRMAN. So we are importing about 75 per cent? 

Mr. Suit. In one form or another. That was for 1917. I would 
not say what we are producing now. 

Mr. WHITE. Of the ign aie ore we imported last year at least fiye- 
sixths, producing about 00,000 tons and importing about 750,000. 

So it is the general opinion that under the aid which this bill 
will give we can produce our needs. - 

Mr. FOSTER. That is what we hope to do. I will say this 
to the gentleman from Ohio, that the manganese produced in 
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this country is not of that high grade that is produced in Brazil. 
But here is the advantage the Government would have in secur- 
ing the control of all that we do produce and import. If the 
Government had control of all the manganese imported from 
Brazil, which is of a high grade, it can be used in connection 
with that which is produced in this country, which metal men 
call n sort of sweetening, and in that way we could do very 
much better. 

Mr. FESS. Where does our main supply come from, Brazil? 
. FOSTER. Yes. 

. FESS. But the lack of ships is the trouble. 

. FOSTER. Yes; and so in the lack of pyrites from Spain. 
. STEENERSON. What is pyrites worth? 

. FOSTER. Twenty-six dollars a ton now. 

Mr. FESS. I am rather sensitive on the subject touched upon 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Suertey]. I would not 
be inclined to support this bill unless I thought it was an emer- 
gency. But I am convinced by Dr. Smith, whom I regard as 
ona Z the best posted men in America, that this bill is really 
n A 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say tbat I do not know much about 
this myself; I am a good deal in the situation of the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

But I take the men who have been skilled in this work for 
years, men like Dr. Smith; like Mr. Bastin, who is in the 
Geological Survey; Mr. White—men of that kind—men like 
Mr. Lieth, of the Shipping Board, and Dr. Manning, and the 
men who are associated with him. 

Mr. FESS. What about the American engineers? 

Mr, FOSTER. The American engineers did this. They had a 
meeting in New York in which there were 14 directors present. 
They took up the bill one afternoon and did not think much of 
it. They went home that night and discussed it at their hotels, 
and the next morning they came back and all of them voted 
for it except two. 

Mr. FESS. That is very suggestive. 8 

Mr. FOSTER. Further, the State geologists in the United 
States are for it. They have passed resolutions to that effect, 
as the gentleman will see in the hearings. We had Dr. Rich- 
ards, from the Lehigh University, and probably some of you 
know him—a most excellent gentleman, a man who impresses 
you with being honest and straightforward and who knows his 
business—and he urged very strongly that this bill should be- 
come a law, and he made some valuable suggestions to the 
me aes in respect to these intermediate metallurgical sub- 
stances. 

Mr. FESS. I have had some correspondence with the head 
of the geological work in Ohio, Dr. Bonacher, and he very 
strongly urges this. For these reasons I shall support the 
measure, although naturally I would hesitate to support a 
bill of this kind, but these men think that the times demand it. 

Mr. FOSTER. The men who have to look after getting these 
war materials are the ones who are held responsible for secur- 
ing the proper amount, and they say it is absolutely necessary 
that we should do something, that a crisis is likely to be upon 
us when we will not have these materials. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Of course I think most of the Members of 
the House feel the same way as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess], but the revolving fund of $50,000,000 seems to be a very 
large amount. I would like to have the gentleman, if he will 
tell us, state just about why he thinks that such an amount is 
necessary, and before the gentleman does that let me suggest 
this: It is now within the power of the Government, or at least 
would be by the other terms of this bill, to guarantee to any 
institution or to any corporation that would undertake, for in- 
stance, the development of manganese or the production of sul- 
phuric acid or arsenic or any other war necessity for a certain 
length of time a certain profitable price. That could be done 
without any expenditure on the part of the Government, because 
we make appropriations for the purchase of these things. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. We must have the right if we control 
them. Take, for instance, imports. When the imports come into 
the United States, if it is necessary for the Government to con- 
trol them, the Government must pay for them and then dis- 
tribute them among the different manufacturers. We have to 
do that, I will say to the gentleman, and so it is if we go out 
and say to a man, “ You get us so many tons of pyrites, and we 
will give you so much money for it if it is of a certain grade.” 

Mr. TOWNER. That is true; but let me suggest this to the 
gentleman. It may be that it is necessary to have this revolv- 
ing fund, but it seems to me, in the first place, that perhaps it is 
altogether too large, and for this reason: Suppose it should be 
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hecessary that we should make appropriation for the purchase 
of all of the imports that sha come, we can do that in the ordi- 
nary way. It is not necessary for us to create a great revolving 
fund of $50,000,000, which is a temptation, as the gentleman well 
knows, for Government experts and enthusiasts to go out and say 
they will do this, that. or the other to develop all of these things. 
If we can secure that by private enterprise by making it profit- 
able to private enterprise without this, it seems io me we ought 
to do it. 

Mr. FOSTER. This accomplishes that purpose. I think it 
does. I do not know what amount they will need, I will say 
very frankly to the gentleman. 

Mr. TOWNER. I was going to ask whether the hearings 
throw any light on the amount of money that might be neces- 


sary. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know. We had talked about this, but 
I do not know whether it is in the hearings. 

Mr. LONDON, I understand that Mr. Baruch made a state- 
ment that it would be necessary to appropriate a great deal 
more than $50,000,000; that it was a mere guess; that it was 
impossible ut this moment to tell how much money would be 
necessury. z 

Mr. TOWNER. Why, certainly. We would have to appro- 
priate perhaps more than $50,000,000 for the purchase of these 
articles; but that is not the proposition. We do that by appro- 
priations, and can do it in that way as needed. But here is a 
proposition to create a revolving fund of $50,000,000, whick is to 
be put in.o the hands of Government officials to use practically 


as they desire. I; occurs to me that that is a dangerous propo- 
sition unless it is necessary. If it is necessary, we will all be 
for it. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 20 minutes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I observe that the gentleman has enu- 
merated plu inum in his list of metals. I agree with the gentle- 
man that the platinum situation is one of the most serious of 
all, but I am afraid the gentleman has not the right solution of 
the platinum question. 

The great reason for the lack of platinum for the purpose of 
making war materials is iis demand for jewelry purposes, and 
it is the demand for jewelry purposes, largely on the part of the 
women of the country, that has made the price of platinum bear 
ten times thut of gold. The gentleman may recall I endeavored 
to remedy the situntion in one of the recent revenue laws by put- 
ting a prohibitive tax on the use of platinum for the making 
of jewelry. : 

Mr. FOSTER. I remember that, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Unfortunately, we did not pass it 
through the House. ' 

Mr. FOSTER. There is a provision in this bill that gives 
the Government the right to prohibit its use for that purpose. 
It is a general provision. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I did not see that. 

. STEENERSON, It does not cover platinum. 

. FOSTER. The gentleman is mistaken, I think. 

. LONGWORTH. That might solve the situation. 

. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield. 

. FOSTER. I will yield to my colleague. 

. JUUL. I am asking in all sincerity—I want to say to 
the gentleman that I feel very friendly to the bill, but I would 
like to know what I am voting for. 

Mr. FOSTER. Go ahead. 

Mr. JUUL. Would this bill give the Government or a branch 
of the Government of the United States the power to negotiate 
or fix the price for a limited or unlimited period of time out- 
side of the United States? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; it only applies to the United States and 
possessions, It specifically says it shall not apply except to the 
United States. : 

Mr. JUUL. I am obliged to the gentleman for answering 
that. I was getting to be nervous that you might go over and 
start something somewhere else outside of the confines of this 
country and agree to have a year or two to pay prices that 
the value of he merchandise would not warrant. 

Mr. FOSTER. No; it does not permit that. I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What section of the bill covers the 
subject of platinum? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not recall at the moment. 


Mr. GARLAND, Mr. Chairman, in the bearings on this bill 
we had a great many people who came before us, and from the 
discussion given there; and given very earnestly and with what- 


ever proof we could ask them, they insisted this bill was neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the war. Every item in here tukes 
its pluce in some manner in contributing to the success of the 
war. A vast number of these metals go into the make-up of 
steel and iron of different qualities and different kinds that 
are necessary, and not alone necessary for us to have in this 
country but that we must furnish some of those to our allies 
who can not secure the same, and that this is the place from 
which we can secure these metals that they may need, and 
the evidence shown there in that committee convinced us that 
it was just as necessary to pass a bill of this cLaracter to de- 
velop these industries as it is to develop steel ore from the 
Mesaba Range that goes into the steel to be used in the making 
of battleships. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How did the committee come 
to arrive at the figures $50,000,000 with which to start this 
enterprise? - 

Mr. GARLAND. Well, they did not arrive at that particu- 
lar amount except that after consideration they believed that 
it might take that much. They do not expect to use thut much 
unless it is absolutely necessary. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, the gentleman, I am 
happy to say, has a good voice as well as a pleasing personality 
generally, and he can be heard, which is something I could not 
say of preceding speakers on the bill, They may have had 
something very important to say, and I want to get these facts, 
and I know the gentleman is able to let us have them. Fifty 
million dollars seems to be the sum now with which every com- 
mittee starts some new enterprise in this. country. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Nothing less. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And I was wondering whether 
this was simply a force of habit that induced the Committee on 
Mines and its distinguished chairman to ask for that amount 
of money—whether it is the stereotyped amount or whether 
there is some real reason for it? 

Mr. GARLAND. Oh, no; I think it is just a guess, as being 
the amount that may be necessary. None may be used. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Baruch was before the 
committee—the gentleman who now heads the World's War 
Board. Did he suggest $50,000,000? 

Mr. GARLAND. He suggested $150,000,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. More than the committee 
agreed to? 

Mr. GARLAND. One hundred and fifty million dollars 
the totul he suggested. ; 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Hoover, the world’s ex- 
pert on food, was before the committee. Did he suggest any 
amount that they should start with? 

Mr. GARLAND. He said this amount would be sufficient. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That $50,000,000 would be 
sufficient? 

Mr. GARLAND. As I remember. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Several members of several 
other boards we have recently created here for war purposes 
were before the committee, as I overheard the gentleman from 
Illinois say a while ago. Did they come to any agreement as 
to the amount suggested? 

Mr. GARLAND. I think they agreed that $50,000,000 would 
be suflicient, but that it was necessary to provide that amount 
in order to guarantee a supply of the different metals, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Leith, of the Shipping 
Board, was also before the committee. Did he have any sug- 
gestion as to the amount? 

Mr. GARLAND. He seemed to agree to that too. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That that same amount would 
be satisfactory to him? Of course, I do not want to embarrass 
my friend from Pennsylvania, because he has worked hurd on 
this bill. He is a practical man and knows something about 
what taxpayers have to meet in the way of war expenditures, 
and I want to ask him whether in his judgment we might not 
cut down this amount and start on something a little more 
reasonable? 

Mr. GARLAND. Iam for the amount in the bill for the reason 
that it appears to be sufficient to start on properly, and we will 
not necessarily have to come back after we have begun to prose- 
cute the work and that we could deliver these minerals in a 
manner that will insure enough for the carrying on of the war. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It would not cover coal mines? 

Mr. GARLAND. It does not. They stipulate here all the min- 
erals that are intended to be covered. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The articles are all enumer- 
ated. ‘The report indicates, and I assume the report was written 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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by a very good Democrat, probably the chairman of the com- 
mittee, that the purpose of the appropriation of $50,000,000 out 
of the Treasury is to stimulate home industries, 

Mr. GARLAND. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is a pretty good tariff man, or was in prewar times, and 
I want to ask him whether he thinks it is altogether fair to the 
great Republican Party in these war times that the Demecratic 
Party should come in here with a proposition to take money out 
of the Treasury of the United States rather than to haye a pro- 
tective tariff to stimulate home industries? 

Mr. GARLAND. I will say this: That I recognize, and we 
all do at this time, that these infant industries were neglected 
at the time the tariffs were put on, and in a time of peace. 
There is no question about that. These industries were neg- 
lected. They were not protected, and as a consequence were not 
developed. Now, we have a war and we need these metals, and 
must have them, and the Government steps in and takes the place 
of the protection by paying for it out of the Treasury. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of the United States? 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And therefore the people pay 
for the stimulation of their own industries? 

Mr. GARLAND. I see no other side to it but that. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARLAND. I will. 

Mr. FESS. In the discussion of the Underwood bill in 1913 
there was an effort to put a protective tariff upon ferromanga- 
nese in order to stimulate its production. It was very largely 
ridiculed out of court when the effort was made, and if the 
gentleman will recall, just a few moments ago, when I ques- 
tioned the distinguished chairman of this committee, the Demo- 
cratie Member from Illinois [Mr. Foster], as to whether he 
expected under this bill to produce sufficient manganese to 
satisfy the country, he felt sure that we would do it. 

Mr. GARLAND, I was not here in that Congress. 

Mr. FESS. Which was virtually a concession that had we 
stimulated it under the law of 1913 we would not be in this 
situation to-day. 

Mr. GARLAND. I think it is only fair to say that I think 
we are warranted in attempting to do this, but that every one 
of these industries would have been developed if they had been 
properly safeguarded by a tariff, with the exception, possibly, 
of two. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman think 
that if we had adopted a ship-subsidy law a few years ago it 
might not have been necessary to create the Shipping Board dur- 
ing the duration of the war? 

Mr. GARLAND. I unquestionably do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So that gentlemen are coming 
in under the cover of war now to protect themselves in times of 


peace. 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman from Ohio brought up the Under- 
wood tariff law. Does the gentleman think it is absolutely 
necessary to bring up painful recollections of that kind? 

Mr. GARLAND. It is not painful to me; I had no part in it. 

Mr. SLOAN. Except in recollection of the Underwood tariff. 
If the bitter cup must be taken, we must refer to it; but I 
thought the painful recollection of that distinguished piece of 
legislation would not be thrust upon the House. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARLAND. Certainly. X 

Mr. FESS. I think my friend from Nebraska will agree 
with me, in view of the shortsightedness of our Democratic 
friends in 1913, we will not stand in the way now of developing 
things by governmental agencies that we might have developed 
by individual initiative if they had been a little more far- 
sighted and had listened to the Republican Members at that 
time. In other words, we will not throw a stumbling block in 
the way now. 

Mr. GARLAND. That is pure Republican spirit. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARLAND. I Will. 

Mr. JUUL. Is there any clause in this bill anywhere that 
puts a limitation on the amount which may be used out of this 
$50,000,000 to pay employees? I find on page 3, line 6, that “Any 
person may be employed under the provisions of this act with- 
out reference to civil-service laws and regulations.” Now, does 
the gentleman consider that a good clause in a bill of this kind? 

Mr. GARLAND. Iam not very much in favor of that clause, 
but still I am in favor of the bill as it is, although we may 
amend it in some places. 

Mr. JUUL. Was there any necessity for incorporating that 
in the bill? 


Mr. GARLAND. It was done in order that to get employees 
that understood the business we could take practical people. We 
might not be able to get them through the civil service. 

Mr, JUUL. Could not they be examined with the object in 
view of examining them simply as to their qualifications as 
mineralogists? 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. Would not this practically open the door to the 
unlimited expenditure of money? I am not speaking in a spirit 
of criticism. : k 

Mr. GARLAND. It is supposed to be necessary to employ 
such people as may be necessary to perform work of this kind. 
This is for the purpose of encouraging those industries and 
opening them up. In other words, it has come to a point where 
we must have these metals. We can not import them any 
longer, at least in any great quantity. 

Mr. JUUL. But the gentleman does not indorse particularly 
those three lines—6, 7, and 8, on page 3—to which I have 
referred? 

Mr. GARLAND. I will say that the bill is subject to amend- 
ment. 

Mr, HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARLAND. I will. 

Mr. HUSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
this bill authorizes any surveys for the purpose of locating 
deposits of minerals in the ground? “Whether that is authorized 
under section 12 or any other section of the bill? 

Mr. GARLAND. Wherever the Government finds there are 
unused grounds or mines not being operated, it has the right 
to go in and operate them. But the principal intention of this 
bill is to encourage those who have such mines or deposits on 
their lands to develop them. Now, for instance, as to the sul- 
phur mentioned in here; in Pennsylvania and in other States 
where there is coal there is more or less of sulphur. In some 
places the coal is so full of sulphur it is necéssary to wash it 
before they use it for coking purposes and purposes of that 
kind. If there was sufficient price for the sulphur it could be 
recovered, and we are in hopes that by putting up appliances it 
will bring the sulphur to places where it could be used. 

Mr. HUSTED. The reason I asked the question was this, 
that I know in the State of New York we have a very efficient 
geologist, and have had one for the past 40 years, and surveys 
of the whole State haye been made for the purpose of locating 
mineral deposits. I assume the same is true of the other States 
of the Union. 

Mr. GARLAND. Nearly all of them. 

Mr. HUSTED. It seems to me the trouble lies in this in- 
definite future expenditure in the attempt to locate minerals. 
Is that authority contained in the act? 

Mr. GARLAND. Most of the States have geological depart- 
ments, and the representatives of those departments have an 
association of their own. They were represented at the hear- 
ings, and all agreed to work in harmony and do all they could 
to help develop these particular minerals. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will my colleague from Penn- 
sylvania yield for one question? Does the gentleman know 
whether the President indorses this bill? 

Mr. GARLAND. I have understood through the Secretary of 
the Interior that he does. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The chairman of the com- 
mittee in his speech made no reference to the President having 
indorsed the measure. That would seem to be the rule, so far 
as the House is concerned, for determining the war necessity of 
a bill like this. It has been so before. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Foster], in the time of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, whether the President of the United States 
has given any indication of his approval of this bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say to the gentleman that the President 
has not written to me about this bill, but I say that the Presi- 
dent is for it. This is a war measure. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman quoted some 
witnesses who were before his committee, but it has come to 
be the practice of the House this war session, when a bill in- 
volving $50,000,000 comes before the House, to have a letter 
from the President indorsing it as a war measure. 

Mr. FOSTER. I did not want to bring up that matter. I did 
not mention that at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Surely there would be no ob- 
jection to bringing before the House the matter of the Presi- 
dent’s indorsement of a $50,000,000 bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Still trespassing on the time 


of the gentleman from Pennsyivania, I would like to know if the 
President is for this bill. 
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Mr. HAMLIN. It is so obviously necessary that it is not 
necessary for the President to instruct the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am trespassing on the time 
of the gentieman from Pennsylvania IMr. Gartanp], who has 
been very generous so far. 

Mr. GARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SLOAN. From the inquiries of the gentleman’ from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr: Moore], as I understand the matter, under the 
Constitution there is just one way for the President to give his 
legislative advice to the House of Representatives or the Sen- 
ate, and he is an adept at that, either orally or in writing; and 
if the President is in favor of any of these propositions, I as- 
sume that he will send a message in the usual way, in his splen- 
did method of expressing himself, or will come before the Con- 
gress and advise it. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman knows that the Congress has 
conferred great power upon the President, and we welcome his 
advice and his suggestions as to the war necessity of these meas- 
ures. 

Mr. SLOAN. I certainly would welcome it, and would wel- 
come it in the constitutional way. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thought possibly the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman from Illinois IMr. Fos- 
Tun], would have some information on this subject, being the 
spokesman of his party and bringing in a bill that is supposed 
to be and is represented to be a war measure. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania IMr. Ganianp] for yielding to me 
under these conditions. 

Mr. HELM. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will permit 
me, since the declaration of war there has been an enormons ex- 
pansion of all characters und kinds of business relating to war 
preparation. New plants have been erected and plants exist- 
ing before the war have been enlarged and multiplied. Nearly 
all of the plunts demanding these metals that are enumerated In 
this bill are consuming them in far greater quantities than ever 
before, are they not? 

Mr. GARLAND. I think they are. 

Mr. HELM. Is there any testimony before the committee 
that any plant of any character or kind in the United States 
requiring uny one of these metals as a constituent element in 
the manufacture of its products or output has been unable to 
secure suflicient quantities of raw material? 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes; there has been. In the testimony it 
was shown thut some of them were not able to get sufficient 
quantities of the different metals that they should huve in order 
to turn out the full output of their establishments. 

Mr. HELM, Will the gentleman kindly indicate what? 

Mr. GARLAND. In addition to that, there has been an em- 
bargo on a great many of them, so that they can not be imported. 
For instance, take pyrites. We have plenty of pyrites in this 
country. We can get that substance almost anywhere in the 
country sufficient for all the needs of ourselves und our allies, 
but the price of it when shipped from Spain hus been so low that 
it did not pay anybody to develop the mining of pyrites in this 
country. That industry now requires five ships to supply us. 

Mr. HELM. Have we the raw material here? 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes; but the mining of it has not been 
developed. 

Mr, HELM. Are we getting it in sufficient quantities? 

Mr. GARLAND. No; the price did not warrant people in 
going into that business. We are getting some. 

Mr. GARNER. Could you not put an embargo on its impor- 
tation? $ 

Mr. GARLAND. There is an embargo. It comes from Spain. 
They are comnandeering those ships, which they want to use 
in more necessary work. 

Now, the purpose is to release these ships from that burden, 
allow them to take the boys and the supplies over there and 
develop these minerals right here where we have them. 

Mr. HELM. What I am trying to get at is how is the volume 
of this business increased—the domestic production? Has it in- 
creased or not? 

Mr. GARLAND. It has, 

Mr. HELM. To what extent? 

Mr. GARLAND. The production in this country is about 33 
per cent of the consumption. In 1908 the production in long 
tons was 220,598. The price was $3.85. In 1917 the production 
was 462,662 tons, double the amount, and the price was $5.37 as 
against $3.85. 

Mr. HELM. Has that tended to extend the production? 

Mr. GARLAND. It has tended to increase the production and 
still we produce only 33 per cent at that. 


Mr. HELM. 
other mineral? 
Mr. GARLAND. Every article in here is in much the same 


Can the gentleman cite the committee to any 


situation. I can show you the evidence that was given. Take 
antimony. That is used with lead, 123 per cent of antimony, for 
the purpose of making shrapnel bullets. Antimony sulphide is 
used in making bombs. 

Mr. HELM. What I want to know is how far the supply -is 
behind the demand. 

Mr. GARLAND, The production is about 10 per cent of the 
consumption. The consumption is 100 per cent. 

Mr. HELM. All consumption is on a basis of 100 per cent. 

Mr. GARLAND. In some articles we get more than the 
amount used, but not sufficient to supply the allies, 

Mr. HELM. Is this for home consumption, or are we under- 
taking to supply all of the belligerent countries with which we 
are associated in the war? 

Mr. GARLAND. Only so far as the prosecution of the war 


goes. 
Mr. HELM. How does it meet the demand in the United 
States? 

Mr. GARLAND. As I say, we only produced in 1910 33 per 
cent. 

Mr. HELM. You say that this supply is needed for the 
allies? 

Mr. GARLAND. I say in regard to some of these metals we 
have produced nearly the amount that we use. I can not now 
recall which ones, but I believe there are only a few. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. The evidence before the committee was 
that there are ample supplies of the various minerals in this 
country? 

Mr. GARLAND. In nearly all instances, with the exception 
of two. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Are the sources of these minerals known 
to the Government? 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes; they have evidence of it in different 
States and different places. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, Then there is not much need of prospect- 
ing for the location of the minerals. 

Mr. GARLAND. I would not say that the bill contemplates 
much prospecting. It is known to a more or less extent where 
the minerals are, but the appliances to get out the quantity re- 
quired requires some capital, and if men will develop them the 
bill is for the purpuse of warranting the people who do develop 
them that they will get thelr money back by the price re- 
ceived. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. In other words, it is a guarantee of a 
minimum price. ; 

Mr. GARLAND, It is a guarantee to an infant industry. 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. Do I understand that if a company of men will 
associate themselves together and Indicate that they have 
minerals of some kind, the Government will back the enter- 
prise? 

Mr. GARLAND. No; not back the enterprise, but encourage 
them and see to it that we will pay a price sufficient to warrant 
them in putting in the required machinery to develop the mine 
and get out the mineral. The Government must at all times be 
able to discover how much it costs. In fact. the bill contemplates 
that the employees in that work who have it improved may 
examine the books and know the amount of cost, and it is to 
warrant the holders of such properties in putting in their own 
money to develop that industry. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Department of the In- 
terior issues licenses to the owners of the mines or mining 
property with a view to having development take place. 

Mr. GARLAND. This contemplates licenses. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Government does not 
take the property over, but licenses the owner of such company 
as might be formed, following the suggestion of my colleague 
from Kentucky, and then they get a Government guaranty on 
what is produced. 

Mr. GARLAND. The license is for the purpose of enabling 
the Government, if they try profiteering and do not live up to 
the regulations of the Government, to take away the license and 
the parties shall not produce the article any longer. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Government has the power 
to destroy the market for it by boycotting it. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GARLAND. The Government reserves the right to say 
whether they shall continue if they do not play fair. 

Mr. FESS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Is there anything in the bill that contemplates 
the development of any mine on property owned by the Gov- 
ernment—the public land? 

Mr. GARLAND. There is a provision for the Government 
taking over idle or unused mines. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think the gentleman misunderstands the in- 
quiry of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. I think the gen- 
tleman’s inquiry goes to mines on Government land. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. GARLAND. That is what I am speaking of. I was 
speaking of mines on Government land. Some individual claims 
the land; but in order to get his patent he has to go through 
certain mining work, and if he does not do that the Govern- 
ment can take it over. This enables the Government to take it 
and operate it. 

Mr. FESS. Is there anything in the bill that authorizes the 
Government to develop its own mines? 

Mr. HAMLIN. No. : 

Mr. GARLAND. No; that is not contemplated. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, the bill contemplates simply buy- 
ing the products of Americun miners out of American mines 
rather than going to Spain and elsewhere to buy it. 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes. They can not longer get it from there. 
That is the trouble. We are forced to have this mineral, and 
this is a means of getting it, and we believe an effective means, 
and while we are doing that we are developing our own re- 
sources, 

Mr. FESS. Buying it of our own people? 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. And fixing a price that would justify our own 
people in going ahead and developing the mines. 

Mr. GARLAND. That is exactly it, and enabling them to put 
in the machinery necessary. 

Mr. FESS. We have been a little disturbed about the 850, 
000,000. That seems to be a large sum; but if it must be used 
for the purchase of these materials it is better to buy them of 
our own people rather than if the markets were open to go into 
other countries and spend the money there. 

Mr. GARLAND. Unquestionably. It can be used; maybe 
none of it will be used, but it is to encourage the people to go 
into that business. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, in the absence of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Foster], I shall yield myself some time. 
This bill is patterned very largely after what is known as the 
food-control bill. It is a character of legislation that under 
hormal conditions and in normal times, I take it, none of us 
would favor. I would not, I am quite sure. Representatives of 
the Bureau of Mines, Geological: Survey, together witha number 
of other people who are experts, mining engineers, and so forth, 
came before our committee and told us that the minerals men- 
tioned in this bill are very scarce in this country, and yet vitally 
necessary in the manufacture of war materials, arms, and am- 
munition, and so forth, things that we must have and can not 
do without at this time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 

question? 
Mr. HAMLIN. In just n moment—and that as a matter of 
fact there were present in this country practically all of these 
minerals, if properly developed, but that a majority of them 
have so far been found in small quantities, not sufficient to 
supply the demand; but it was the opinion of geologists and 
others, before our committee, that if those owning the small 
mines could be encouraged to increase their production, then 
our domestic requirements might be supplied here at home. I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman informa- 
tion as to where the different minerals proposed to be legislated 
for can be located? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. : 

Mr. MADDEN. Just let me ask a series of questions, and the 
gentleman can answer them later. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Very well. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the development thus far had in the 
respective minerals, the quantities being produced of each class 
to-day, the quantity that is needed for the war needs of the 
country, and whether they can all be obtained in the United 
States through private operations, assisted by the Government, 
or whether the Government itself is going into the mining 
business? N 

Mr. HAMLIN. Not at all. 


Mr. MADDEN, And whether the $50,000,000 is necessary or 
only part of it is necessary; whether $10,000,000 would not do 
just as well; whether, after we have proved the inadequacy of 
a $10,000,000 appropriation, we could not obtain more if we 
needed it? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am afraid the gentleman’s question will be 
so long that I will not be able to remember it all. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am asking a lot of questions. Those are 
things F think the Members of the House would like to know. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am going to try to answer every one of those 
questions, provided I have the time. 

Mr. MADDEN. We would like to get a succinct statement of 
the reasons for the legislation, showing what we hope to accom- 
plish by it in detail and not in the aggregate. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, my time will be too limited, 
I am afraid, to answer all of the gentleman's questions; but, 
answering one of the questions, let us take the item of anti- 
mony, Which is,the first metal mentioned in the bill. We are 
producing now in this country only about 10 per cent of what 
we have to have. The military necessity for this metal is given 
in the brief as follows: 

Is found in antimontal lead, which is about 103 per cent antimo: 
used for shrapnel bullets; then w y 
certain smoke — and in shells 8 R 

Mr. MADDEN. We are only producing about 10 per cent of 
our needs? 

Mr. HAMLIN, In this country at this time; yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. What can we produce, and how does the gen- 
tleman know we can produce more? 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is, in a way, an unknown quantity; but 
down in the State of Arkansas there is a known antimony 
deposit. The Bureau of Mines has furnished us with this map, 
and the gentleman can get a pretty good idea of where the 
present deposits of ore mentioned in the bill have been located 
by the Geolugical Survey and the Bureau of Mines prospectors, 
and so forth. Now, in Arkansas there is an antimony deposit 
which has been producing and is producing now, as I under- 
stand it. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrnao], in whose 
district this deposit is located, can give more definite informa- 


tion about it. 
Producing what? 


Mr. MADDEN, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Antimony. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much? 

Mr. WINGO, It is not a question of an antimony mine, but 
there are vast antimony deposits there, and no one knows what 
they will produce until opened up fully. 

. What is it in, pockets? Do they have to drive 
a shaft? : 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; they have to drive a shaft. 

Mr. MADDEN. Or a tunnel. 

Mr. WINGO. They have to drive a shaft. 

Mr. MADDEN. How deep from the surface is antimony 
found? g 

Mr. WINGO. I have been in one shaft at one time, and I 
think the deepest shaft had gone down about 200 feet, possibly. 

Mr, MADDEN. What is the deposit, in a vein? 

Mr. WINGO. It is not a vein at all. > 

Mr. MADDEN. Itis in pockets? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. So when you get one pocket it may be 10 
feet square, and that ends it and you do not know what is 
coming after that? 

Mr. HAMLIN. My time is limited, and I can not yield fur- 
ther. Antimony is not only found in Arkansas but in Nevada, 
California, Alaska, Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did the gentleman say it was found in 
Nevada? x 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. It is found in Nevada, Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Arkansas, 

Now, take the case of arsenic. We produce 60 per cent, or 
did in 1917, of the amount we required. 

Mr. MADDEN. Where do we get the other 40 per cent? 

Mr. HAMLIN. We imported it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Where from? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I will look. I wish I had more time; I have 
got it all here. z 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it is important to get this into the 
Record and that we get this information from the gentleman. 

Mr. WINGO, I will say to the gentleman that before the 
day is over I intend to put in the Recorp the statistical in- 
formation covering each and every one of these essential sup- 
plies we are importing and the domestic production, so it enn 
be used when we get under the five-minute debate in the con- 
sideration of the bill. 
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Mr. HAMLIN. I was going to do that same thing, but if 
the gentleman is prepared to do it I will be very glad to have 
him do so. 

Mr. WINGO. I am prepared to do that. 

Mr. HAMLIN. About 90 per cent of arsenic comes from 
Canada, where it is produced as a by-product in the smelting 
of silver ore at Cobalt, Ontario. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman stated a moment ago we 
produced 60 per cent. We only need 40 per cent more. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is the statement furnished by 
Bureau of Mines, and no doubt what is meant is that 90 per 
cent of what is imported comes from Canada. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is a friendly place and we can afford 
to continue that further. 

Mr. HAMLIN. We could do that, but we may just as well 
produce it in this country and be self-sustaining. I would like 
to take time to endeavor to correct some false impressions 
which appear to prevail in regard to the purposes of this bill. 

This bill simply seeks to give the Government a right to con- 


trol, in so far as it can, the production and handling of certain’ 


scarce minerals and ores which are vitally necessary in the 
manufacture of war materials, I know that there is not a man 
here who is not more than willing to do everything necessary 
to back up our brave boys who have gone and who will go to 
the front to fight for the things for which we stand, and, if 
necessary, make the supreme sacrifice that the Stars and Stripes 
may continue to be emblematic of the freedom of mankind the 
world around. These brave boys must have arms and ammuni- 
tion and other military equipments. It is up to us to provide 
them. These things can not be furnished without the use of the 
things mentioned in this bill. We can not get them from foreign 
countries without the use of ships. Ships can not be provided 
in sufficient numbers to properly transport our Army to France 
and to provide them with food and equipment. Especially is 
this true if some of the ships are to be used in the importation 
of material which may be produced in this country. This is a 
drastic measure, but these are drastic times and call for heroic 
remedies. 

Now, what does this bill provide? 
of its provisions. 

Section 1 enumerates certain scarce minerals and ores and by- 
products thereof, which the committee believes the Government, 
under present conditions, ought to control. 

Section 2 provides that the President, through the Secretary 
of the Interior, may carry out the provisions of the bill. 

Section 3 provides that no person who may be connected in any 
official or semiofficial way with the execution of this law shall 
profit by reason of any contract made with any concern with 
which he may have a business connection and which is in any 
way connected with the production or handling of the materials 
mentioned in this bill. And this provision is safeguarded by a 
severe penalty for violation of the same. 

Section 4 prevents any person, company, firm, or corporation 
from committing waste, hoarding, or in any manner prevent a 
full, free, and equitable distribution of the materials mentioned 
in the first section of this bill. 

Section 5 provides for the licensing, when deemed necessary, 
of persons, firms, companies, or corporations engaged in the pro- 
duction, storing, transporting, or otherwise handling any mate- 
rials mentioned herein. The purpose for this provision is ap- 
parent, The Government must have some direct and effective 
way to enforce the provisions of this bill. 

Section 6 is a definitive section. 

Section 7 provides for a mode of procedure in case the pro- 
visions of section 6 shall be violated. 

Section 8 provides for punishment of any person, firm, com- 
pany, or corporation who shall attempt to enhance the value 
or restrict the output or in any other way improperly attempt 
to interfere with the Government control of the materials men- 
tioned in the bill. 

Section 9 prohibits the forming of conspiracies to do certain 
things contrary to the provisions of this bill. 

Section 10 gives the President the right, under certain condi- 
tions, to requisition these necessaries, to store the same, and 
to pay certain compensation for private property taken or 
private rights invaded. 

Section 11 gives the Secretary of the Interior, with the 
approval of the President, a right to use the funds provided or 
authorized in this bill, under certain limitations, to purchase, 
store, and sell the necessaries mentioned in section 1 of the 
bill. 

Section 12 gives authority to the Government to requisition 
and take up certain undeveloped or insufficiently operated mines 
or idle mineral lands under certain conditions and limitations. 


Let us take a brief review 


the: 


The wisdom of this provision must be apparent to everyone 
who has a full appreciation of the critical situation that this 
Government may be put in as to these vital necessaries during 
the existence of this war, 

Section 13 gives the Secretary of the Interior, with the ap- 
proval of the President, a right to make such regulations as 
he may deem necessary to prevent an undue enhancement, de- 
pression, fluctuation in prices, speculations, and so forth, to the 
detriment or injury of the Government, and provides a right 
to organize the necessary machinery in the Department of the 
Interior to carry out the provisions of this bill. 

Section 14 is perhaps the most important section in the bill. 
Among other things, it provides authority to the Secretary of 
the Interior, with the approval of the President, to fix, under 
certain conditions, both a minimum and maximum price for the 
materials mentioned in section 1 of the bill, and also gives him 
authority to purchase outright any materials mentioned herein, 
when in his judgment the interests of the Government may re- 
quire him to do so. In order to protect the interest of the 
Government, he may adjust the tariff duties on the articles 
mentioned in the first section of this bill. In other words, I 
think this section will give the President authority to absolutely 
control the price of these minerals and also a right to protect 
the interest of the Government on any guaranties made, and to 
insure a proper and equitable distribution of these necessaries 
by resale, in such manner as he may deem best. 

The other sections of the bill are lurgely administrative and 
provide a revolving fund to enable the President, through the 
Interior Department, to carry out and enforce the provisions 
and purposes of the bill. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I will. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Who prepared that map? 

Mr. HAMLIN. This map was prepared down at the Bureau 
of Mines. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. In the discussion, will the gentle- 
man go into the approximate percentage of the details of the 
production? You have bromine there—— 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrnco] 
has just stated that he will put in the Recorp of to-day all of 
that information, so that the gentlemen can read it in the RECORD 
to-morrow. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Just a second 

Mr. HAMLIN. I will not have time to go into that. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. The purpose of this bill, I under- 
stand, was to stimulate production. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes; and to prevent hoarding, profiteering, 
and secure proper distribution of these vital minerals and ores. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Will the gentleman advise me 
whether or not a revolving fund of $10,000,000 instead of $50,- 
000,000 will suffice as well as the amount fixed? 

Mr. HAMLIN. It may. I am not in any way wedded to the 
idea of $50,000,000. There may be $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 
required; I do not know. What we want to do is to furnish the 
President, or the Interior Department through the President, 
with a sufficient fund to carry out the purposes of this bill. I 
do not care, and I do not believe the committee cares, anything 
about what the specific sum is, so it is sufficient to do the work. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. The gentleman has stated the Government 
does not intend to go into the mining business. 

Mr. HAMLIN. It does not. 

Mr. HUSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman what is 
the reason for the provision of section 12, which provides that the 
Government may requisition and take over for use or operation 
by the Government any undeveloped or insufficiently developed 
or operated or idle mineral land or deposits, and so forth? 

Mr. HAMLIN. It is just one of those precautionary pro- 
visions put in to meet a condition or emergency which we do 
not believe will but may arise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I yield myself five minutes more. 


TAKE UP THE SHIPPING SITUATION. 


Now, then, what we are seeking to do is to be able to say to 
the people, who are putting their money into the development 
of these mines, we will guarantee that you shall receive not 
less than a certain price per pound or per ton, whatever the 
unit is, for the ore that you produce within a given period of 
time, and that price will be such as to insure a return of their 
invested capital. We recognize that these are extraordinary 
times; that the demands are extraordinary; and that a tariff 
would not be able to control the situation because too slow and 
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uncertain. These are extraordinary times, where an extraor- 
dinary amount of an extraordinary kind of material is needed, 
and extraordinary means must be adopted to meet the situation. 
Men in normal times can not afford to mine low-grade ore and 
compete with mines where the recovery may be large, but we need 
in this emergency the products of all kinds of mines producing 
the minerals mentioned in this bill. We need sulphur, and 
large quantities of it can be gotten out of coal, but it requires the 
installation of a certain kind of machinery and plant to do 
that. 

In normal times the demand for sulphur would not be suffi- 
cient to warrant the expense of putting in these plants. Now, 
then, we need the sulphur, and so we say to the coal producers, 
“Put in your plant and preduce or separate from the coal the 
sulphur that the manufacturers need, and we will guarantee for 
a certain period of time that your prices shall not fall below a 
certain price.” In this way we hope to stimulate the production 
of these rare and scarce minerals, much of which are now 
being imported from foreign countries, and which we can not 
continue to import if we are to use the ships in other lines which 
are so vitally necessary at this time. 

‘Mr. LONGWORTH. This bill refers not only to these rare 
ininerals of which the gentleman has spoken, but also to “ ores, 
minerals, intermediate metallurgical products, metals, alloys, 
and chemical compounds.” 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Does not the gentleman think that the 
term “ chemical compounds” is perhaps a little too broad? For 
instance, let me draw the attention of the gentleman to pyrites, 
which is the basis of sulphuric acid, and sulphuric acid is the 
basis of many thousands of acids, many of which have no rela- 
tion to the war. With the general, broad term of “chemical 
compounds,” do we propose to give the right to the Government 
to regulate the price of all of these? 

Mr. HAMLIN. That was discussed in the committee. I con- 
fess that I do not possess the technical training along those lines 
to have an opinion of my own. The original bill did not con- 
tain the language to which the gentleman has just directed at- 
tention, but experts from the Bureau of Mines.and the Geological 
Survey and others came before our committee and said that 
there would be some question, perhaps, whether certain of these 
vital by-products or compounds would be controlled if the lan- 
guage should be left as it is in the first draft of the bill, and 
they suggested the language which the gentleman from Ohio has 
just read, and it was put in the bill. 

Now, then, speaking for myself, this thought oceurred to me, 
and I think it will occur to the gentleman from Ohio: This 
bill, by terms, is only effective during the war. We are hoping 
that the period is not to be long. There would not be much 
time, we hope, for an abuse-if that provision of the bill is too 
broad and advantage should be sought under it. There might 
be times when it would be necessary for the Government to 
have these broad privileges, and I for one would be in favor of 
including too broad language in the bill rather than making it 
too narrow and finding ourselves embarrassed. 

» Mr. LONGWORTH. I would not like to offer any obstacles 
to the production of these variously named metals, but when 
you use the term “ chemical compounds,” and when I happen to 
know vaguely that sulphuric acid is the basis of almost every 
acid that is made, and that we now give the right to regulate 
the price of every acid produced in this country, it seems to me 
that is much too broad, and I think the committee would have 
been wise if they had left the bill as it was originally. 

Mr. TOWNER. Let me offer an explanation. I think the 
gentleman is not perhaps justified in his suspicion, because of 
this fact, and if you notice the language it says it includes only 
the following-named mineral substances, Now, that limits the 
consideration of this bill or the application of it to the list of 
articles commencing with antimony. Some of them, as the 
gentleman will see, are minerals and some of them are ores. So 
that general language does not include everything. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I de not make any pretension 
to any technical knowledge of these minerals or chemical propo- 
sitions. For that very reason very early in the consideration of 
this bill I called on the department for a statistical statement 
that would give certain information; that is, give the name of 


each one of these ores, its principal uses for domestic as well as 
for military purposes, and then the extent of our dependence on 
them ; that is, the domestic production as compared to the total 
consumption, and then the need for Government control as asked 
for by the department, and the principal domestie sources or 
foreign sources, and amount of imports. Now, I have had that 
furnished by the department, and I will ask at this time unani- 
mous consent to insert that in the Recorp so that when we get 
under the five-minute rule gentlemen can very promptly turn to 
the Recorp and get this information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Record the data to which he has 


referred, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
ANTIMONY, 
Principal ore mineral stibnite, a sulphide of antimony. Some oxides 
of antimony also mined. 


3 uses: Nonmllitary—Alloyed with lead and other metals for 
type metal, antifriction bearings for machinery, etc.; white antimony 
oxides for enameling bathtubs, etc.; also in glass making; red antimon: 
sulphides for vulcanizing and coloring red rubber ; also in paints, Mill. 

—Antimonial lead with about 121 per cent antimony for shrapnel 
bullets; antimony sulphide in certain smoke bombs; antimony sulphide 
in primers of shells and cartridges. 

tent of independence: In 1917, production about 10; consump- 


tion, 100. 
Need for Government control: Stimulation of domestic production 
will be necessary in event of curtailment or complete cutt of of 


over-seas. imports. 
Principal domestic sources (arranged in order of their 1916 pro- 


duction) : 
Nevada: Mainly Humboldt, Lauder, and Elko Counties, 
California : Mainly Kern and Inyo Counties. 


Alaska: Fairbanks and Nome districts, 
Washington: Mainly Okanogan County. 
Oregon: Mainly from Baker County. 
Idaho: Shoshone County. 
8 a 8 oducti 1, 1 
mestic production: ony ore production neg! e prior to 
1915. No statistics. . n 


Short tons. 

„ — ᷑ F ñ3:bk 5, 000 
— Fe REA TS . 466 

SSS REE ~----~----------—--Probably only 2,000 to 2,500 
Cents. 


Antimony | Antimony 
ore. metal. 


eee 4,045 

1909 8 4,779 

1910 (prewar). 3,978 

1911 (prewar). 4,243 

1912 (prewsr)- 6, 968 

1913 (prewar)... 6,240 

1914 (prewar)....-...- 6,555 

8 8,742 
1916... 9, 875 
1917. 17,825 

Imports, 1917, by leading countries. 

Metallic antimony : Per cent. 
China (in: part vie, Japan) : 87 
Melee ee —. 12 
ne r! r a 1 

—P—P a ee —— ‚——— 900 

Anti 

ntimony ore: 

PPT TG SL bh op PRET SA ES ee a EE.) 
Mexico = 

China 

Argentina 

Others 


ARSENIC. 
Main oxide of arsenic, also known as white arsenic and arsenious acid. 


Principal uses: Uses entirely industrial, about two-thirds going into 
insecticides and weed killers” and one-third into the manufacture of 


88. 
Degree of independence: 1917, production, 60; consumption, 100. 
Need for governmental control: In absence of mineral administrator, 

‘ood Ad stration has had to control arsenic situation to maintain 
reasonable prices for a substance essential to crop growin; Production 
in. hands of a few large companies. A careful consideration of further 
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rer is essential with a view to securing increased production as re- 
quired. 

Principal domestic sources: The arsenic produced in the United 
States is almost entirely a smelter by-product. The ores yielding the 
aver are widely distributed, but Butte, Mont., is probably the prin- 

pal camp. 

Domestic production and prices. 


Year. 


Quantity. 


1 Arsenic and arsenic compounds— Arsenlous acid (white 
arsenic), “ PA aa of, or orpiment (not including small amounts of 
Paris green and London purple). 


Year: . Short tons. 


Imports, 1917, 
ada, where it is p 
Cobalt, Ontario. 

Exports, 1917: None. 


BALL CLAY, OR WHITE-BURNING PLASTIC CLAY. 


3 uses: Pottery, including porcelain electrical supplies. 
Need for Government control: To encourage development of domestic 
deposits and 8 methods of mining and concentration. To allo- 


ey ene countries: Probably 90 per cent from Can- 


uced as by-product in smelting of silver ores of 


cate imports to industries in which they are most essential. 
Principal domestic sources: Major—Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee. 
Minor alifornia, New Jersey. 


Domestic production and prices. 


2 


40, 838 $3. 28 
49,074 4.30 
70, 637 3.64 
65, 072 3.39 
64, 939 3.50 
67, 134 3.51 
67, 927 3. 77 
75, 348 4.01 
89, 761 4.38 
145, 000 4.74 
Imports: Imports of this type of clay not separately reported. Practl- 


eally all comes from England. Imported ball clays superior to and more 
uniform than most domestic ball clays. 


BISMUTH. 


Principal uses: Industrial—For low-melting-point alloys in automatic- 
sprinkler systems, boiler safety plugs, etc.; also some metals 


and type metals. Bismuth salts are used in medicine for intest dis- 
orders. Military—Bismuth salts in surgical dressings. 

Need for Government control: The large use in surgical dressings 
makes it essential to provide in advance for adequate supplies. ge 


amounts now going to waste in smelter furnaces could be conserved. 

Domestic production and prices: Bismuth is a by-product of lead and 
to a small extent, of copper peduing. Production statistics are no 
available. No unusual demand has developed during the war period, 
and the price has remained at about $3.50 per pound. 


Metallic bismuth—Imports (for consumption), 1908-1917. 


Year: Pounds. 


BROMINE. 


Principal uses: F medicine, and chemistry. 
. lating gas and medicine. 

Degree of ependence: Undeveloped domestic supplies are adequate 
for all demands. 

Need for Government control: Military necds far exceed present rate 
of production, and wells are now being drilled at Government expense 
to increase the output. The careful use of the existing supply and the 
stimulation of further production would be facilitated by a mineral 
administration. 

Principal domestic sources: A by-product of the salt industry ob- 
tained from salt wells in Michigan, Onio, end West Virginia. 


Domestic production and prices. 


Averago 
Quantity. price. 
Pounds. nd. 
1908 (prewar). 760, aki Porso. 19 
12 d 569,725 -10 
1910 (prewar). 245,437 13 
1911 (prewar). 651, 541 17 
1912 (prewar). 7, 200 2 
1 é 572,400 20 
prewar). 


Imports: None. 
Exports, 1917: None. 


CERIUM AND THORIUM (ORF MINERAL, CHIEFLY MONAZITR). 


The oxide of cerium or coria constitutes about one-third of the min- 
eral monazite. The oxide of thorium constitutes a variable but less 
quantity of the same mineral. The mineral monazite is mined for its 
thorium content chiefly. Cerlum is obtained as a by-product in the ex- 
traction of thorium. 

Principal uses: Cerium: Industrial—Incandescent gas mantles, con- 
stituent of spark-producing alloys for cigar lighters, ete. Military— 
Suggested uses—ignition of explosives; for military signaling. Tho 
rium: Industrial—Incandescent gas mantles. Military—None known. 


Degree of independence; Production, less than 1; consumption, 100. 

Need for Government control: To encourage discovery and develop- 
manra e deposits to insure control in case important military 

‘ velop. 5 

Principat, domestic sources : Stream sands in North and South Carolina. 


Domestic production of monazite sand. 


Approximate 
average valuo 
per short ton. 


Average annual prices: No data available for cerium, 
Average price per pound of thorium nitrate, 


Not reported. 
Imports, 1917, classificd by countrics. Per cent. 
Bin rr = —— — eens 50 
India 6 S re SE EE AE IETS EE ONCE, 50 
Exports, 1917; None, 
CHALK, CLIFFSTONE, WHITING (CRUDE). 
Principal uses: Used as filler in manufacture of rubber. Used in 


aint, and putty, and for polishing paper. 
x Degree of independence, 1917: Production, 8; consumption, 100. 

Need for Government control: To aid in development of domestic sub- 
stitutes, to restrict consumption of high-gtade imported material to im- 
portant uses, and to secure its just allocation. 

Principal domestic sources: No true chalk is obtained in the United 
States. Limestones Seating substitutes for English whiting are 
uarried in Illinois, ichigan, Missouri, Iowa. nproductive chalk 
deposits that are prospective sources of whiting: Arkansas, Alabama, 
Kansas, Mississippi, Nebraska, Texas. oe 

Domestic production: Prior to 1916. No data. 
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Roughstone sold to manufacturers of whiting. 


Year: Short tons. 
Bra re Te ee aetna Sa eka eee 4, 700 
OS ee FO ARPS Oe as Be ee ae 12, 229 

Prices, 
n $ A 
mines. 2 per short ton 50. 60-80. 70 
„Michigan 2S Sa A E do 3.00 


low 
Whiting; 
1916, Michigan per short ton f. o. b. mills 810 
LD i 12.50 


1908-1915 (not recorded). 
A 
England 
Denmark — 
Exports, 1917: (Manufacturers of), $165,281. 
CHROMIUM. 


Principal ore mineral is chromite. : 

Principal uses: Nonmlilitary—Making ferrochrome used in chrome 
steel, especially for automobiles; making refractory brick for blast 
furnaces; making chemicals for paints, dyes, leather tanning. Mili- 
tary—Making ferrochrome for steel used in armor plates, armor-piere- 
ing projectiles, high. steel-cutting tools, aeroplane motors, etc. 

gree of independence: 1917 production, 37; consumption, 100. 

Need for Government control: To increase domestic production to 
permit further reduction of imports from New Caledonia. This can 
only be done by encou: ng the small miner, for most of the deposits 
are small. The production of ferrochrome is mainly in the hands of 
one concern which controls also the chromite imports. Government 
control is desirable to forestall profiteering. 

Principal domestic sources: Prime importance—Sierra Nevada Ra 
in California, Coast Range in California, Klamath Mountains of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, Blue Mountains of Oren. Secondary import- 
ance—Washington, Wyoming, Pennsylvania, yland, North Carolina. 


Domestic production and prices. 


s . 
Year. Quantity. pries — 


ong ton. 


Exports, 1917: Not recorded, but very small. 


COBALT, 


Principal ore minerals, cobalite, smaltite, Iinnæite. 

Principal uses: Industrial.—Alloyed with other metals to make 
high-speed“ tool steels and “ stellite.“ Cobalt compounds are used 
in insect poisons and in coloring pottery and glass. Military.—Cobalt 
steels and stetlite used in tools for cutting shells and other war steels, 

Degree of independence: 1917, production, 0; consumption, 100, 

Need for Government control: To aid develpoment of domestic 
sources and to secure just allocation of imports according to Govern- 
ment needs. 

Principal domestic sources (not productive 1917): Missouri—Fred- 
erlckstown, Madison County. Idaho—Blackbird, Lemhi County; south- 
eastern Utah and southwestern Colorado. 

Domestic production: 1908-1917, negligible. 

Prices: Average $2 per pound; at times rising to $4; present, $2.50. 


LVI 351 


Year: Imports, 1908-1917 (for consumption). Pounds. 
219, 098 
12, 132 
935 
G02, 454 
791, 2 
309, 396 
3. + 
208, 047 
1916 (includes also metallic cobalt; imports are solely 
from Canada) rana a a r A a 343, 504 
1917 (includes also metallic cobalt; imports are solely 
TTT 500, 199 
CORUNDUM AND EMERY. 


Principal uses: Industrial—Grinding, roughdressing, shaping, and 
polishing metal, particularly steel and glass. Military—U. as above 
A pane paint of a host of articles, munitions, and general military 
equipmen 

Degree of 1 Production, 83; consumption, 100. 

This degree of independence is more apparent than real, inasmuch as 
domestic emery of inferior de was necessarily employed at cost of 
speed and efficiency to supplant foreign emery normally, but not now 
imported in large quantities. 

eed for Government control: To direct and assist search for domestic 
supplies and assist in development of them and distribution of the 
product, and to secure just allocation of imported em pace mate- 
8 to industries engaged in production of military equip- 
men x 

Principal domestic sources: Major—New York, Westchester County ; 
North Carolina, Jackson and Macon Counties; Virginia, Pittsylvania 
County. Minor—Georgia, Rabun County (nonproductive); Montana, 
Gallatin County. 


Domestic production and prices. 


Domestic 
Domestic | emery ore 
Quantity | corundum | dollars per 
(short tons) grains short ton 


cents 
wound. | average. 


2 
SS SFE 
S8 8888888 


gegebene 
R888 888882 


8 
2 


Short tons. 


Tapora 1917, by countries of origin: British dependencies—India ; 
South Afr 90 per cent; Canada, 9 per cent. 

rts, 1917: Chiefly manufactures such as emery wheels and only 
yalue recorded, $4,881,600. 8 


(See Corundum and Emery.) 
FERROSILICON. ` 

Alloy of iron and silicon. 

Principal uses: To increase the liquidity in casting steel; to deox- 
idize steel; to make silicon pig iron or steel, which resist corrosive 
action of acids and are used in acid and chemical plants. 

ne ash on independence: 1917, production, 100; consumption, 
ou ` 5 
3 Need rer Government control: Manufacture is dominated by a small 
group and competition is restricted. 

Year: Domestic production. 


Exports, 1917: Six thousand eight hundred and s -three long tons 
in last six months. Figures not available prior to July 1. 


FLUORSPAR, OR FLUORITB, BUT OCCASIONALLY CALLED “ SPAR.” 


The latter name is also applied to calcite, dolomite, and barite. 

Principal uses: Used as fiux in smelting of copper, lead, and fron; 
in manufacture of fluorides of fron and manganese for use in steel 
Huxing; in recovery of potash in Portland cement manufacture; in 
manufacture of fluorine chemicals; and in electrolytic refining of lead 
and ey 

Degree of independence, 1917: Production, 94; consumption, 100. 

Need for Government control: Two concerns control the bulk of the 
production. Control Is necessary to insure reasonable prices and to 
stimulate domestic production so that imports may be further reduced. 

Principal domestic sources: Major—lIllinois, Hardin and Pope Coun- 
ties; Kentucky, Crittenden and Livingston Counties. Minor—Colorado, 
Mineral and ulder Counties; New Hampshire, Cheshire County; Ari- 
zona, Yuma County. 
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Domestic production and prices, 


Year, Short tons. 
$5.83 
5. 80 
6.20 
7.02 
6.60 
6.37 
5.99 
5.58 
8. 92 
0 
1 Estimated. Returns incomplete. Prices range from $6 to $30 per ton. 
Year: Imports, 1908-1917 (for consumption). Short tons. 
1908____ aS 
1909___ 
1910____ 
191 
TTT 
19 
ES SSCL ENO Ee CE eS RS ES BE UE AAS 


1915. 
191 2— — nearer arene ee atc amenanen nc aren aent ante 32 


9 
Exports, 1917: None. 


„——P—F—T—TXTß—T—T—T0—T—TTFTTF—TF—T—T—T—T—T—T—T——T—T—TT bay. Oa 


FULLER'S EARTH. 


Principal uses: Bleaching or filtering mineral and vegetable oils and 
animal 8 and greases. 
1917, pro- 


Degree of independence Adee. assumption of no exports) : 
* 1881 consumption, 1 

— 8 ‘or Government control: Search for and development of domestic 
cipal domestic sources: 6 and Geo Minor— 
assachusetts,; 


dene 
rgia. 
California, Colorado, Arkansas, South Carolina, South 


Dakota, and Texas. 
Domestic production end price, 


Year. Quantity, | price per 
Short tons. 
29, 714 $9.37 
33, 486 9, 01 
32, 822 8.95 
40,697 9.41 
32,715 9.34 
28.554 9.58 
40, 981 9.85 
47, 901 10. 21 
67,822 10.42 
75, 000 10. 80 


L E E E e AE ta 
Imports, 1917, classified by countries: Provably all fr all from England. 
- GRAPHITE. 


Also known as plumbago, silver lead, black lead. 

Princi uses (in order of importance): Nonmillitary—Crucible 
manufacture, b bronze, etc., and crucible steel, high-grade stal- 
line phite Se red; foundry facings, used for coating molds in 
foundries; amorphous or low-grade crystalline; lubricants, fine grap 
—. amorphous or crystalline required ; stove and moan lish, low- rade 

can be used; lead — Saan phous ies hite chiefly used ; 
paint 3 for fireproof material suitable! 
iler-scale preventive, low-grade ee ae suitable. Military—Cruci- 
ep for munitions manufacture; foundry facings for castings; lubri- 
ts, used mixed with oil or grense, for all kinds of machinery; 
tative pouen for high 3 paint, used in the slate-gray baltie: 
ship color; also as an antifricth t on ships“ bottoms where high 
speed is essential; battery filler for flashlights, eotomobile batteries, 
ete.; graphite electrod mae from artific graphite also used 
electric furnaces, partitu in high-grade steel manufacture 

Degree of independence: 1 17. all iy es production, 25; consumption, 

100; crucible graos production, 1 eee 100; noncrucible 
grades, pro produer on, 44; consumption, 
Government control: To 106. r development of domestic 
sapien and particularly to aid and direct improved treatment of 
domestic ores, so us to increase yleld of crucible grades; also to secure 
just allocation of necessary Imports. 

Principal domestic maya petal 3 3 ereplite is mined 
in Colorado, Mich crystalline 

hite, Klan E oaei ea on Se New York, 

dirondacks ; ee 8 County. Minor (crystalline graph- 

ite)—Montana, Dillon d Texas, Llano and Burnet Counties ; Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles and ian ig i Counties; Alaska, Seward Peninsula. 
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Domestic production, 


Short tons. Pounds. 
443 2 


1 Includes Georgia graphitic slate. 
Prices (sales at mines). 


EIRE 
SSeseZs2ues 


Year: Imports, 1998—1917. Short tons. 

eee 11, 456 

TTT SRG S ee — RS a Ef 

. ae SSSR a | 

1 TAC eS eA a aa YT 
——:: — a a PEA aa 

!.... Se . OG Te 

CN gt RE SINE r...... 

. ae — ͤ 7 

Ine K— SESE AE Ea SaaS it Eee ATI 42, 930 

(1017--------- —. ——— Tr... FF sg 

Importa, 1917, by countries of origin. Per cent. 

is 57 

E Madagas i o 

rance a scar 
Canada 8 


* 
p 0 53 grades) 2,576 short tons = —ꝗ— 
Manufa S CTTTTTT—T—T—T———Ä—W—V—V—V—VVbVÄ—X—v——— 891, 6 


GRINDING PEBBLES. 
Flints, flint pebbles, tube-mill pebbles. 


Principal uses: Indus old, copper, and other ores; 
cement clinker ; quartz and =, for. glass ‘and porcelain. Miltary— 
Indirect only, in manufacture cement and electrical insulating 
porcelain. 


Degree of independence: 1917 E production, 60; consumption, 100. 


Need for Government control: To stimulate (discovery and use of 
domestic substitutes aud to secure just allocation of ee fint 
pebbles to those industries for which they are most ere 

; Mahattan, Ney. 


33 domestic sources: San Seed oe eon pee 


tive + sources: Pike, E * n "Counties, Ark, ; 
eee tts and Maine coasts. 
Domestie production (not flint, but substitutes therefor). 
$ Long tons. 
1908—1915____ — None or — 8 
1916 (estimated) . —8. 
1917 (estimated) — x 18, 925 


Average price: 86 to 810 per ton f. o. b. loading points. 
Imports, 1908—1917. 


Imports, 1917, by leading countries. 


Denmark scr amy SrA HRS Sh SE 
France (approximatel 
Sweden (approximat 

Exports, 1917: No 3 probably none. 


* 


1918. 


IRIDIUM. 


Obtained only from the refining of crude platinum. Average iridium 
content of crude platinum as follows: United States crude platinum, 
25 Poe iridium; Russian, 5 per cent iridium; Colombian, 1.8 per 
cent iridium. 

Principal uses: Nonmilitary—As a hardening element in the mors 
called “platinum,” used in jewelry and electrical industries. Mili- 
tary—Must be had for the contact points in magnetos for motor trucks 
and aeroplanes and magnetos for various types of signaling equipment 
used by both Army and Navy. 

Degree of independence: The United States produces less than 5 per 
cent of the iridium needed. 

Need for Government control: The * of providing adequate 
supplies for essential military purposes is itself an adequate reason for 
Goverument control. 

Principal domestic sources (see under Platinum). 

Domestic production and prices (see under Platinum). 5 

Prices: No quotations. as usually sold a few dollars an ounce 
above platinum, but in the latter part of 1917 reached a maximum of 
$185 an ounce, due to scarcity of supply. 


KAOLIN OR CHINA CLAY, 


Principal uses: Manufacture of pottery, including porcelain tile and 
electrical ware; filler in paper and some textiles. 

Need for Government control: To encourage 3 of domestic 
aaea. and to allocate imported kaolin to industries in which it is 
essential. 
1 domestic sources: Major — Delaware, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina. Minor—Alabama, California, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia. 

Domestic production and price. 


Average 
Year. Quantity. | price per 
ton. 
Short tons. 

28, 649 $7.55 
31,227 7.72 
34,221 7.48 
27, 400 8.07 
25, 852 & 5A 
28, 834 8.17 
34, 191 8.83 
28, 081 8. 
47,723 6.43 
34,000 9.71 
Year Imports 1908-1917 (entered for consumption), Short tons. 


Imports, 1917, classified by countries: From England, 98 per cent. 
MAGNESITE. 


Principal uses: Refractory lining for steel and other furnaces, sani- 

tary flooring in office . hospitals, sip decks, and railroad ears. 
ee of independence: 1917, Breduction, O; consumption, 100. 

Need for Government control: couraging its use as a substitute for 

chromite for refractory purposes. Insuring proper priority for ship- 


ments in relation to other commodities. 
Principal domestic sources: California and Washington. 


Domestic production and price (crude magnesite). 


Pat lat do dat ok ad 
8828333888 


7.50 to 


1 Equivalent to about half these quantities of calcined magnesite, 
Imports, 1908-1917. 


[Both calcined and crude, but all calculated as calcined (MgO) in the 
following table.] 
Short tons. 


(approximate Only} sae 


Imports, 1917, classified by countries: Mainly from Greece; in small 
part m Canada 
Exports: None recorded. 
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MANGANESE, 


A. Manganese ore, 40 per cent manganese. 

B. Ferruginous manganese ore, 15-14 per cent manganese, 

C. Manganiferous iron ore, 5-15 per cent manganese. 

D. Manganiferous zinc duum, 14-15 per cent manganese. 

Principal uses: Industrial—Manganese essential in the manufac- 
ture of steel, every ton of which requires 14 to 15 pounds of manganese. 

A. Manganese ore Is used in the manufacture of ferromanganese and 
dry batteries. Ferromanganese is used in the manufacture of steel by 
the open-hearth process, 

B and C. Ferruginous manganese ore and manganiferous iron ore are 
used largely in the manufacture of spiegelelsen, and in part in the 
manufacture of ferromanganese and high manganese pig iron. 

D. Manganiferous zine residpum is used in the manufacture of spie- 
geleisen by the Bessemer process. 

Military—Manganese steel containing 12 per cent or more of man- 
ganese has some military applications. 

Degree of independence (calculated by reducing all classes of ore to 
equivalent amounts of 48 per cent ore): 1917, production, 32; con- 
sumption, 100. 

Need for Government control—To secure just allocation of high- 
grade imported ores. To stimulate development of domestic supplies 
and to encourage the substitution of spiegeleisen for ferromanganese in 
the steel manufacture. 


PRINCIPAL DOMESTIC SOURCES. 


A. Manganese ore: Major—Montana, Philipsburg; Arkansas, Bates- 
ville; Arizona, Bisbee, Tombstone; Virginia, Bland, Rockingham, and 
Augusta Counties; Nevada, Lake 8 Georgia, Bartow County; 
California, San Joaquin, Alameda, and Mendocino Counties. Minor — 
Virginia, Smyth, Giles, Campbell, and Warren Counties; Utah, Grand 
and Utah Counties; Tennessee, Bradley, Cocke, and Johnson Counties; 
Nevada, White Pine County; California, Riverside and Glenn Counties. 

B. Ferruginous manganese ore: r—Minnesota, Cu. Range: 
Colorado, ville District; New exico, Silver City; Michigan, 
Menominee Range. Minor—Georgia, Bartow aa ; Virginia, Augusta, 
Warren, and Smyth Counties; Montana, Butte an Ph ipsburg. 

C. Mangantferous iron ore: Major—Minnesota, Cuyuna Range; Wis- 
consin, Gogebie Range; Nevada, Pioche District. Minor— irginia, 
Wythe and Augusta Counties; Arizona, Tombstone. 

. Manganiferous zinc residium: New Jersey, Franklin District. 


Domestic production and prices. 


D 
Year. — 
tons. 
6,144 $12.74 110, 225 
1, 544 12.74 141, 264 
2,258 | $12.25 to 12.74 137, 173 
1,957 12.25 109, 293 
1, 664 12.25 104, 670 
4,048 12.25 102, 239 
2, 084 11.78 to 12.74 100, 198 
8,708 12.74 to 22.05 159, 318 
26,997 | 22.05 to 26.95 198, 817 
113,734 | 26.95 to 38. 80 155, 
Prices for B, C, and D not recorded in the survey. 
349 per cent ore. 
*B and C not separated prior to 1911. 
Year: Imports, 1908-1917. Long tons. 
8 F SI eye acre meanest Lid ON 


Exports, 1917: Approximately equivalent to 24,000 long tons 48 per 
cent ore, 


> MERCURY, 
(Synonym, quicksilver.) 


Principal uses: Nonmilitary—making drugs, chemicals, fulminate for 
blasting caps, red oxide for antifouling paint, barometers, thermometers, 
thermostats, fas governors, mercury vapor lam storage batteries, 
cosmetics, boller compounds, thallic acid, and den amalgam; by hat- 
ters and furrlers in 8 raw material; and in the amal ation 
of gold and silver ores. iMtary—making fulminate for detonating high 
explosives and fixed ammunition; drugs (calomel, corrosive sublimate, 
etc.) and dental amalgam for medical use; antifouling paint for ships“ 
bottoms; and in storage batteries, barometers, etc. 

Degree of independence: 1917, production, 120; consumption, 100. 

Need for Government control: To prevent speculative attempts to 
corner domestic 3 to distribute the metal to users in order of 
war importance, and to assure stability of prices, market, and necessary 
supplies. Improvement of metallurgical processes, especially reduction 
of losses in smelter fumes. 

Principal domestic sources: Major—Californin, Lake, San Benito, 
San Luis Obispo, Santa Clara, Solano, Sonoma Counties; Texas, Brew- 
ster County. Minor—California, Fresno, Kern, Monterey, and Napa 
Scene Nevada, Humboldt, Mineral, and Nye Counties; Oregon, Lane 

ounty. 
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Domestic production and prices. 


19,752 £44.17 
21,075 45.45 
20. 601 46.51 
2, 255 46.01 
25, O84 42.05 
20, 213 40,23 
16, 48 49.05 
21,033 85. 
2, 882 86. 08 
20, 351 106.12 
Metallic mercury imports, 1908-1917 (for consumption). f 
‘Year: ` Flasks of 75 pounds. 
TTT gS Re EE I es IE SE LSS SO | 
DO ee i 213 
Anai BASSE EE SE ET ee OE ELF. 9 
ia CD RE BL IRIS EARS RTOS 0 See TEE 6, 293 
sj) Se a CAE RSS — Gee SES — 1,103 
. ee SS PONS — — — 
— ̃ ̃ Uw Ae SEE ̃ ͤ . ̃⅛ͤ .. , “TAD S| 
4918 — inn „ 
ppt ESTER — ——— EW Ee —— ä 
Oy EER aS ERE FE PS IN TB Rp EE AS EMRE 
8 2 1917. classified by countries: Not available, but mainly from 
Exports, 1917: Eleven thousand two hundred and ‘twenty-nine ‘flasks. 
MICA, à 
(Synonym—isinglass.) (Sheet mica only.) 


Only sheet mica is of importance in the war situation. 

Principal uses: Nonmilitary—Insulator for electric apparatus and 
lazing stove ‘fronts and lamp chimneys. Military—Insulator ‘for elec- 
ric apparatus, such as con sers for radio equipment in Army and 

Navy; on every aeroplane, commutators, magnetos, spark plugs, 
ete. 

Degree of independence: Production, 38; consumption, 100. 

Need for Government control: To direct and aid the development of 

domestic supplies and to secure just allocation of imports. 

5 agp a domestic sources: Prime importance—New Hampshire, 

North rolina, and South Dakota; secondary tmportance—Virginia. 
Idaho, Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina. Sheet-mica de ts of 
unknown ext nt and value occur in Texas, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Nevada, California, and Washington. 


Domestic production and prices. 


j 


"Year. 


! 
Li 


Short tons. 
468 10.24 
905 13 
1, 8 11 
OH 17 
423 2 
850 +21 
278 50 
277 68 
433 -6L 
650 -67 


Not recorded Estimated at about 900. 
Imports, 1917, by leading countries. Per cent. 
British India PRESSE ES A 60 
CONROE nn renner —— — 30 
Exports, 1917, manufactures of 874.488. 


MOLYBDEXUM, 


Principal ore minerals, molybdenite and ‘wulfenite. 3 
Principa: uses: The use in this country is small. About 13 to 20 
tons of metal per year for maki chemicals for the determination of 
phosphorous in steel, possibly 10 to 20 tons are in steel and 
stellite making, but most of the molybdenum pa to Europe to be used 
as a substitute for part of the tungsten in Digh-speed tool steels. 
These uses have an unportant bearing upon ‘the war because all apply 
to the stee: trade. In France some molybdenum is used in g 
breech blocks for cannon. 
„Need for Government control: Molybdenum is a substitute for tung- 
Sten in ‘steel for certain purposes. hough not now much used in the 
United States, it is exported for use by our allies and the industry in 


this country should be fostered. One 
tons of tungsten in steel manufacture. 

Principal domestic sources: (a) Arizona, Helvetia, Haulapal Moun- 
tains, near Yucca, and Schultz. Colorado, Summit County. (b) 


ton ot molybdenum replaces 2 


Smaller deposits scattered through Western States. 
Domestic production and prices. 


AOS AGIB EL. GS ane cactecat dadaqe net aey fem ae . 
1914... $25,000 50.50 
1915.. 114,886 21 
1916.. 150,000 <75 
222 E dan E IE ERN 5000 1.00 


Alex hundred pounds oi ore produced from time to time. Price ranged from 
cents to $3 a pound. * 2 = 
Import and export: The United States seems to be the world’s largest 
roducer and exports the largest part of the concentrates, metal, and 
‘erromolybdenum produced. 


Motybdenum and fcrromolybdenum imports. 


Year. 


*None recorded. 
OSMIUM, : 


‘(One of the minor constituents of crude platinum and osmiridium, and 
obtained only by refiners of crude platinum. J 

Principal uses: None. 

Need for Government control: No nt need, Control of a com- 
modity for which there Is no market is innocuous, and it was thought 
desirable to include osmium in the biil, in view of the possibility that 
new and important uses for it would be discovered. 

Domestic production: No definite information on production avall- 
— — ‘probably constitutes about 0.1 per cent of the recovery of 
platinum. No market quotations on osmium, and at present there is 
no market for it. 

PALLADIUM. 

‘Obtained principally from reñn copper and nickel, matte, and 
bullion; a small amount recovered m refining crude platinum, 

Principal uses: Alloyed with gold for dental use, thereby releasing 
pruun for war uses; also as gold alloy to replace the platinum used 


by jewelers. 
7 of independence: The United States — less than 50 per 
cent of its requ and this will be to about 10 per 


cent when the nickel refineries now under construction in Canada are 


* 

eed for Government control: ‘Chiefly to see that palladium-gold 
alloys are used ‘by jewelers and ‘the dental industry instead of plati- 
num and iridium. 

Principal domestic sources : Copper matte and ores from the Rambler 
mine, Wyoming, and Boss mine in Nevada. 

Domestic production and prices: (See under Platinum.) 

Imports, 1917: Not accurately known, but small as compared with 
domestic production. Countries of origin not recorded. 

PAPER CLAY, 

Principal uses: Manufacture of tile and pottery; for filler and sizing 
in paper manufacture. 

Need for Government control: To develop domestic deposits, to Im- 
prove methods of mining and refining, and allocate imports to indus- 
tries for which it Is most essential. 

Principal domestic sources: Major—Georgla, Pennsylvanla, South 
Carolina. Minor —Callfornig. Washington. 


Damestic production and price. 


Avorago 
Year. Quantity. | price per 
ton. 
Shor! tons. 

r heath EEE TTT T, 64, 510 $4.82 
Ge Sas E E E E O E EEA T TT E TE $1,585 4.7% 
1210. „tt „õ„%:,—é.:ʒ«%nũ ?męy «6 evs 85,919 4.89 
1911 „255 4.58 
1912. 119, 827 4. 30 
1913 12,377 4.49 
1914 116, 328 4.8) 
1915.. 113, 033 4.77 
1916. 153,434 5.01 
1917 (estimate). 163. 099 | 5.53 
Imports: Imports of this type of clays not separately rte. 
Nearly all comes from England. Greater part used for filling and coat- 


ing 


r for which it is claimed domestic clays can be substituted only 
to : 


ted extent. 


1918. 
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PLATINUM. 
(Also palladium, iridium, and osmium.) 


(So-called platinum of jewelers is an alloy containing 10 to 25 per 
cout iridium and 75 to 90 per cent platinum. Electrical platinum is an 
5 9 15 to 50 per cent iridium and 50 and 85 per cent 

atinum. 
= Principal uses: Nonmilitary—Large quantities of platinum-iridium 
alloy required in eiectrical industry, particularly by telephone, tele- 
graph, and electrical control systems manufacturers. Pure platinum 
. by sulphurie-acid industry and in chemical laboratories. Mili- 
refined from the crude is aired by the Govern- 

uantities for the msion of the “contact 
id industry, and for e new nitrogen fixation 
in the chemical Jaboratories, as utensils, of all 
ndustries supplying war materials, Platinum-iridium alloys are needed 
for electrical equipment on aeroplanes, trucks, tractors, and many of 
the instruments used by the Signal Corps and Medical Corps. 

Degree of independence: The United States produces less than 4 
Pissed. bor — . — trol: The War Department has already 

or governmen control: e War a 
zauan it on erg "a Wer Industries rd to control the 
nin; stribution, and use o num. 

Principal domestic sources: alitornin—Placers in Yuba, Butte, 
Stanislaus, veras, Trinity, Siskiyou, and Humboldt Counties. 
Nevada—In Clark 3 there are copper mines, some of the ores of 
which carry platinum and palladium. Considerable platinum and palla- 
dium are also obtained by the electrolytic refiners of gold bullion, cop- 


tary—-Pure platinum 
ment in very large 
Process“ sulphuric-ac’ 
Jants. It is needed 


per matte, and bullion, and nickel matte. Oregon—Placers in Jose- 
paine Jackson, Coos, Curry, and Grant Counties; and Sumpter, Baker 
ounty. Wyoming—In Albany County. 


Domestic production (troy ounces). 


Refined platinum metals: Includes do- 
Crude p 


mestic crudé and foreign crude 
eaa in United States pt recoveries by 
ing some copper, nickel, and gold refineries. 


Year. 


pba l alloy of osmium and iridium. 
0 on a . 

3 Includes only platinum from domestic crude. 

Probably includes iridium and palladium, . 


Average annual price of platinum per troy ounce. 


53, 
80, 207 
Im 1917, classified by countries: Ninety per cent of the crude 
latte | imported came from Colombia, South America. Normally 
Russia is an important source of supply. 
Exports, 1917: None, 
POTASSIUM. 


Principal uses: Nonmilitary—Component of fertilizers in agriculture, 
eee of soap, certain kinds of glass, matches, etc. Military 
In lent of certain explosives (black powder). 

egree of independence: Until 1915 the United States was almost 
wholly dependent upon Germany for its potash supply. The domestic 
production in 1917 was approximately 10 per cent of the normal prewar 
consumption, 

Need for Government control: Government assistance is needed in 
rospecting for potash deposits, in improving methods of treatment, in 
‘ostering fhe development of new depoa in developing substitut 
and in restrieting consumption to essential uses. New methods and 
recovery of by-products material may make possible competition with 
German potash after the war. With Government encouragement a much 

greater development should take place along this line. 

Principal domestic sources: Western Nebraska, alkali lakes; Searles 
Lake, San Bernardino County, Cal. ; kelp beds of the Pacific coast, chiefty 
California ; also Washington and Oregon; distilleries and other indus- 
trial wastes, fornia and elsewhere ; 'ysvale, Utah, alunite; by- 
product from cement kilns, tes. 


Domestic production. 


Year: [Caleulated as K,0.] Short tons. 
1908-1916, melus ire Practically none. 
BS II EE POS OAS LEE SR ne ES BEN 9, 720 
TTTTTT—TT—F—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—＋T＋T—T—T—T—T——— 26, 372 

ear: Average annual price, 
aer! short ton of K,O__ $425 
o ee eee 40 500 


Year. Value. 


$16, 191, 561 
14.875 


The normal prewar rate of importation was about 250,000 short tons 
annually reckoned as K.O. 
Exports, 1017: None. 


PYRITES, 
(Synonyms: Pyrite, pyrrhotite, fool's gold, marcasite, coal brasses, 
iron pyrites, white iron preten: sulphur balls. 


cipal uses: Nonmilitary—For the manufacture of er yt acid, 

the larger part of which in normal times is consumed in the fertilizer 

— — Iitary— Manufacture of sulphuric acid for use in muni- 
us plants. 


Degree of independence : 1917. 8 33; consumption, 100. 

Need for Government control: To encourage development of domestic 
deposits of pyrite and of the substitute mineral pyrrhotite, particularly 
those near points of consumption. To effect an adjustment between 
pyrite and sulphur used in various plants so as to maximum 


economy. 
Principal domestic sources: The Incipal producing deposits are 
located in Virginia, California, Georgia, New York. Alabama, Missouri ; 
Pennsylvania ; and In 


in the coal regions of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
sin. Large unworked de; ts occur In 


the zinc-lead district of Wisco: 
all the Rocky Mountain States, in Maine, and in North Carolina and 
South Carolina. Minor pyrite deposits occur in practically all the 


States of the Union. 


Domestic production and prices. 


1908 222, 598 $3.85 
1909 247,070 4.16 
1910 238, 154 4.03 
Nit ases 301, 458 3. 86 
1912.. 350, 928 3. 80 
1913.. 341,338 3.77 
1914.. 336,662 3.81 

394, 124 4.25 

423, 556 4.64 

462; 662 5.37 


* 
Per cent. 


TT 
22 


Imports, 1917, classified by countries. 


Spain 22 -- ------- + — — — a iata ain iaa 


RADIUM. 


Principal ore minerals: Carnotite, uvanite, pitchblende. 

Principal uses: Luminous compounds for watch and chronometer 
faces, compasses, barographs, etc. Medicinal, chiefly as cure or pal- 
liative for morbid tissue growths, such as cancer, 

of independence: 1917, 3 100 + ; enemys rig 100. 

Need for Government control: The Interior Department has in the 

t operated a plant for the production of radium, and it may find 
Pes o so in the future. The scarcity of radium-bearing 

the great difficulties in treatment, and the tmpertance of radium 
fn therapeatica make Government contro! desirable. 

Principal domestic sources: car PY es 892 San Miguel, 
Montrose, and Mesa Counties}; Utah (San Juan, G „ and Emery 
Counties). Mmor— Colorado (Routt, Rio Blanco, and Gilpin Counties) ; 
North Carolina; South Carolina. 

Domestic roduction, 1908-1917 : Not over 25 grams radium salts, 

Price: $90 to $100 to 7805 per milligram. 

Imports, 1917: Value, 850. 

SEA SALT. 


8 uses The priocipal uee o sea a are 8 
curing, meat packing, and refrigerating. ‘orn! u 
by the Pacific coast and Alaska fisheries. 

Need for Government control: To determine whether classes of salt 
readily obtainable in the United States can be substituted for imported 
sea salt in the fish-packing industries of the Atlantic coast, without 

es. 


endangering these important food supph 
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Principal domestic sources: California alone produces sea salt 55 
evaporation of ocean water. The figures given are solar-evaporat 
salt made from sea water on San Francisco Bay, at es Beach, and 
San Diego, and may include a very small amount of salt from Call- 
fornia inland lakes, 3 

The salt made by solar evaporation of the water of-Great Salt Lake 
is not included here because of its pigh content of magnesium and 
com which, it is belleved, reduces the tissue permeability of the 
EA, 


The Ononda Coarse Salt Association, of Syracuse, N. Y., makes 
25,000 to 30, tons of coarse salt annually by solar 8 of 
es. 


natural brine, some of which is sold to Atlantic coast 
Domestic production and prices, 1908-1917. 


Average 
value per 
$2.94 
4.52 
3.99 
3. 66 
4.09 
5.07 
5.08 
4.73 
4.20 
4.60 
Year: Imports, 1908-1917, for consumption. Pounds. 
1 ͤ ᷣ̃0— :]; ces eek aim ery eats en 
10 Se 
7 


Of the 1917 imports, about 70 per cent was sea salt. 


Sea salt imports, 1917, classified by countries. Per cent. 
West Indies (approximately) 87 
Spain (approximately)... 8 
Portugal. (approximately) —— 2. . er 4 


` SULPHUR. 


8 Brimstone.) 
ncipal uses: Under ordinary conditions about 150,000 tons of 
sulphur are used in the manufacture of paper, about 40,000 tons for 
agricultural activities, in addition to the use of sulphur for sulphuric 
acid, and a small amount for the manufacture of sulphuric acid for 
fertilizers. With the shortage of Pyrite, larger amounts of sulphur are 
being used for the manufacture o et ie? acid, both for agricultural 
and munitions purposes, so that in 1917, 463,364 long tons were used 
for this purpose. ere is no information at hand as to the amount 
used for strictly military pu ; also extensively in other 
chemical industries, ticularly the vulcanizing of rubber. 

Degree of independence: 1917, production, 105; consumption, 100. 

N for Government control : e munitions 3 of the Govern- 
ment calis for a quantity of sulphuric acid far in excess of our normal 
requirements. In order to meet the deficit of raw materials we have 
turned to sulphur and we must continue to depend upon it to a great 
extent. It is anticipated that the demand for acid will continue to ex- 
pand and a large part of the added increment must be made for sul- 
phur. The situation is made more acute by the limits placed upon 
pyrite importations from Spain. To utilize our pyrites and sulphur 
resources to the best advantage the two industries must be controlled 
as a unit, and in fixing prices it must be recognized that the two sub- 
stances are competitors. It would be useless to try to stimulate the 
gorpus of pyrites if no control could be exercised over the production 
and distribution of sulphur. Control is also needed to safeguard pres- 
cnt supplies, to forestall profiteering, and develo 

Principal domestic sources: The two main de 
Mine, La., and at Freeport, Tex. These produce 99 per cent of 
the sulphur mined in the United States. Other producing deposits oc- 
cur in western Texas, Wyoming, Nevada, and Colorado. Nonproducing 
deposits of minor importance are also situated in California, New 
Mexico, and Idaho. 


new mines. 
sits are at Sulphur 


Domestic production, 


In 1915, 1916, and 1917 ncarly the whole of the domestic production 
of sulphur came from two companies; in order not to divulge confi- 
dential reports, the production can not be stated, but it increased 
greatly in 1917. 


Year: Price per ton. 


1915 and 1916, approximately — 
1917, about 50 per cent higher than 1910. 


Imports, 1908-1917. 


Imports, 1917, classified by countries: Almost exclusively from Japan, 
Exports, 1917: 152,831 long tons. d 
THORIUM. 
(See Corlum and Thorium.) ~ 
TIN. 

Principal uses: Manufacture of tin plate, solder, and bearing metals; 
tin oxides for enameling. 

Degree of independence: 1917, production, 0.18; consumption, 100. 

Need for Government control: To 5 allocation of imports to 
industries where they are most vitally needed and to promote develop- 
1 ae me 3 small Oe ee ipa i 

cipal domestic sources: e prin roducing d it i 

the York district, 100 miles northwest 05 Nome, Alas! Period ically 
productive deposits are in North Carolina and South Carolina. 


Domestic production and price. 


PSRESEESBS 
88888882 


82 


Imports 1908-1917. 
[Tin bar imported for . (not including tin in ore or con- 
` rates). 


cent 
Short tons, 


In addition in 1916 and 1917, respectively, about 5,582 and 
short tons of tin (metal content) in form of Capeentrites came W 
Imports 1917, classified by countries. 
Straits Settlements- 
England 


Exports 1917: Tin, pigs, and oxide of, 206 short tons. 
TITANIUM, 


Ore minerals—trutile, ilmenite. - 
Principal uses: Industrial—As ferrotitanlum in cast steel it is said 


to make 55 freer from blowholes than the untreated metal, and 
to add strength; as rutile, in making electrodes for are lamps; as 
titanium salts in tanning and dyelng; as colorant in pottery glazes and 
glass. Military—Important, but secret. 

Decree of dependence: 1917, production, 100+ ; consumption, 100. 

Need for Government control: Because demand heretofore has been 
insufficient to make operations profitable, producers probably will be 
unable, without Government assistance, to meet quickly the largely 
eerie 1 one ti Maj Virgini t Rosel 

rincipal domestic sources : jor— nia, a oseland in Nelson 

County. _Minor—New York, Adirondack region; Wyoming, Hartsville; 
Florida, Jacksonville. 


Domestic production. 


No production. 


1918. 


Prices: The average price of rutile concentrated to 98 to 95 per cent 
TiO, has ranged around $150 a ton. Ilmenite concentrates has sold for 
about $25 per ton. 

Imports: None, 


TUNGSTEN. 


aes! ore minerals, wolframite and scheelite. 


ncipal uses: Nonmilitary—Makin tool steels, for 


All three uses are important in war work, high-speed 
it possible to turn out the sbells and other war steel needed with a 
minimum of time and men. 

Degree of independence * In 1917, production, 65; consumption, 100 
(estimated as metallic tungsten). 

Need for Government control: If imports are reduced for any reason 
it will be imperatively necessary to elop many small or low-grade 
tungsten a in this country. and to do so within a reasonable time 
will probably require Government beig in the form of a guaranteed 
price, technical supervision, or a working of deposits. Uncer- 
tainty as to future market is now holding back further prospecting and 
new production. 

Domestic sources. Princi : California, 
Atolia Bishop; Colorado, ldt County. 
Minor—Alaska, Fairbanks 
Gots New Tork Monntal 

offs, New Yor ountains, 
Grass Valley; Colorado Silverton and Ames; Connecticut, Trumbull; 
Idaho, Murray and Patterson: Missouri, Silvermine (near Frederick- 
town): Montana, Jardine, Butte, Anaconda, and Libby ; Nevada, Tungs- 
tonia, Snake Range. Sodaville, Oak Springs, and Pioche: New co 
White Oaks, Rinconana, and Elizabethtown; Oregon, Gold Hil an 
Baker City: South Dakota, Lead, Hill City, and Hermosa; Utah, Deep 
Creek Mountains, aud Emigrant Canyon (near Lucin); Washington, 
Deer Park. Deer Trail, Loomis, and Bumping Lake. 


Domeatic production and prices. 


$229, 055 68.72 
612,3870 6.32 
§32' 992 7.62 
407,985 5.85 
502, 158 6.29 
aal {8 

4, 100, 000 29.30 
11, 065,800 34.15 
5, 760, 600 20.00 


A unit is 20 pounds of tungsten trioxide, WO. 
Imports, 1908-1917. 


BES 
$ 


BERI 
2883888838 


1 Not reported. 


Imports, 191, by leading countries. Per cent. 
Bolivia (shipped from Chilean and Peruvian ports; a small amount 


probably originated in Peru) — A 
.... a — — BESET eee T 
Mexico ———— — ——— T— 
Argentina. —: ALS A | 
China_._--_------.-_-----~----- ò 2•——z - 1„4„1„„4ͤ4„ñ„ẽ 4 
Portugal __..__...- - 2 wtñ—ñ—ñ— — — — 3 


rts, 1917: 1,106 short tons of tungsten and ferrotungsten esti- 
as containing 885 short tons of tungsten. 


URANIUM, 


Principal ore minerals pitchblende and carnotite. 

Principal uses: Main use is as a source of radium. Used in a small 
way as a substitute for tungsten in high-speed tool steels. Its various 
salts are used in pottery coloring. 

Degree of independence: Domestic supplies are adequate for all pres- 
ent n 

Need for Government control; The Interior Department has in the 
past operated a peut for the production of radium from uranium o 
and in view of the therapeutic importance of radium, the scarcity 
difficulty in treatment of the ores, further Government nee may 
de necessary. 

Principal domestic sources: Major—Colorado: Dolores, San Miguel, 
Montrose, and Mesa Counties. Utah: San Juan, Gra and Emery 
Counties, Minor—Colorado: Routt, Rio Blanco, and Gilpin Counties, 


mat 
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Domestic production, 


Average price; It is impossible to give an average annual price be- 


cause there has been no market for the uranium as such, e value 
given on this sheet are figures derived from the price of sodium uranate 
produced. The comparatively low price of the ore has encoura ex- 
periments looking to its use as a stee: alloying metal. Almost the only 
present value for uranium ores is for the radium contained, and the ore 
would not otherwise be mined a in a most limited way. 

Imports and exports: Net recorded, but small. 


VANADIUM. 


Principal ore, mineral roscoellte. 

Principal uses: -Nonmilitary—Vanadium is almost universally used 
In tool steels. It is also extensively in steels in which great re- 
sistance to repeated strains is required, such as locomotive tires, auto- 
mobile parts, and spring steels. Military—Each of these uses brings 
it into play in war materials. 

Need for Government control: Fifteen tons of ferrovanadium were 
carried to Germany by the submarine Deuts land. Two American 
companies practi uy control the vanadium market. The scarcity 
of vanadium, its importance in the making of isp steels, the narrow- 
ness of its control, and the necessity of seeing t none reaches our 
enemies makes Government control essentia 


Principal domestic sources : Miguel County, Cole. 
i Domestic production, Tons of metal 
nore 
Year — — concentrates. 
1 1909-191 robably less than 200 tons of metal in 
valued at 817 boo. z s ae = 
33 ee eee ee en 
1918 RT SISTEM INN v.. 2 
Line ea NAASE AISA ERR 
1916 (estimate) .._______ . DO. 
1917 (estimate ae ROSS — 550 


Prices: The principal part of the vanadium produced Is mined and 
reduced to metal by one company, so that it is impracticable to put a 
value on the ore. In 1910 and 1911 from 39 cents to 67 cents per 
pound for the metallic vanadium contained was paid for naair pid 
ore In San Miguel 1 a Colo. Since then no vanadium ore is known 
to have been sold in this area. Vanadium has not been paid for in 
most shipments of carnotite ores. Vanadium in the form of ferro- 
vanadium sold for about $5 a pound fer the contained vanadium 
to 1912. In 1912 the price of vanadium fell to $1.95 to 5 5 depend- 
= the quality, and remained at this figure until 1917, 


in when prices 
raised to $3.50 or more 


pound, 
. these came wholly from Peru, where the Ameri- 
can Vanadium Co. owns the Ship- 


known vanadium deposits. 
ments have been as follows: 
Year: 
2 


ZIRCONIUM. 


Principal ore minerals: Zircon, the silicate of zirconium, and bad- 
deleyite, the oxide of zirconium. 
Principal uses: Limited use for refractory 3 Experiments 
in — 2 to determine its value as component of special steels. 
for Government control: Inserted In bill as pror RONNI meas- 
=e in view of small domestic supplies and its possible utility in steels 
‘or ordnance. 
Principal a sources: North Carolina; possibly certain beach 
0 


sands in Fl 

Year: Domestic production, Short tons. 
1908 0 
1909——ñęæ˙äü' 2 ͤ—u—•— 1 
111 — 5 
1512151 z 3 


Price: Several hundred dollars a ton. 

Imports: Small unrecorded amounts, nearly all from Brazil, 

Exports: None recorded. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then it is not the intention to go under the 
five-minute rule to-night? 

Mr. WINGO. If we do it will not run very long. There are 
about 80 or 40 minutes for general debate remaining. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Before the gentleman gets into his 
regular talk, I would like to interrupt him. Under the provi- 
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sions of this bill, do I understand the gentleman is not allowed 
to participate or assist in mineral production except in so far as 
that assistance is rendered to going concerns? 

Mr. WINGO. I will cover that. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. One other thought, and if the gen- 
tleman will touch upon it I would be glad to have him do so. 
I wish the gentleman would explain to what extent the United 
States Government will be allowed to expend any portion of 
this revolving fund in investigation of the United States lands. 

Mr. WINGO. Well, of course, I do not know as to the last 
proposition. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the gentleman will permit, I do not think it 
will be allowed to do so at all. È 

Mr. WINGO. Now, the first question is covered in the gen- 
eral purposes of the bill. Now, I. will be perfectly frank with 
the committee. To a man holding the theory of government 
that I do, naturally when this bill was first suggested to me it 
did not appeal to me. Most of the objections that have been 
urged to it here at the time the rule was being discussed and 
since you have started under the general debate all of us could 
agree with as a general theoretic proposition. 

But the considerations that move me as a member of the 
committee to abandon my prejudices against legislation of this 
kind were practical considerations, I think if there ever was a 
time in the history of this body when we ought to use practical 
“horse sense —to employ a common slang expression—it is in 
dealing with matters like this. 

Now, what is the situation that confronts us? These rare and 
semirare minerals may be considered insignificant things sepa- 
rately, with the exception of a few such as manganese, yet when 
you take the great bulk of these minerals and the amount of ton- 
nage that is now being required in order to bring them into the 
United States and consider them in the aggregate volume, it is 
found to be very great. Now, we all know what the shipping situ- 
ation is. The greatest war necessity covered by this bill is one 
of conservation of the shipping. If we can stop all of the im- 
ports as far as possible and save that shipping for the handling 
of our food supplies and our actual military supplies between 
here and France, that is a worthy and very commendable thing 
to do. 

But we have got to have certain of these minerals. I am not 

technically familiar with all of them, but I have gathered this 
general idea from listening not only to the hearings, but to men 
in conversation with whom I have talked about it, that the 
grent bulk of these articles are absolutely necessary, first in 
steel production and necessary in the construction of war mate- 
rials, and necessary, a great many of them, as elements that en- 
ter into what you might call secondary construction of things 
that do enter into the construction of steel and different articles 
such as shells, and some of which enter into the construction of 
the gases that we are using, and some of which enter into the 
production of the caps of the small shells and the larger shells, 
That is the character of the stuff covered by these minerals. 
That being true, it is, of course, absolutely necessary that we 
should have a complete and constant supply to meet our war 
needs. 

Now. what did we find was the next consideration that con- 
fronted us? With the exception of a few of these, the deposits 
in this country are so situated and so undeveloped in many 
instances that private capital is not going to go in and put up 
the recessary money to develop them and produce the flowing 
constaut supply that we shall need unless they have some assur- 
ance that they will get a return for their money. That is a 
conimon-sense proposition that as practical business men we 
know is true. Now, the situation that confronts us is this: 
Shall the Government go out and go into the mining business, 
or will we undertake to authorize the Government to fix prices 
and guarantee prices up to a certain point that will be an in- 
centive to men to go and put money into it and develop these 
deposits and bring them in? But,“ you say, “you have au- 
thorized the Government to go into the mining business by 
giving this power over partially developed mines.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 

has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. May I have three minutes more? 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman had 10 minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. Have I used 10 minutes, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used five minutes, 

- Accordingly, he has five minutes yet remaining. 

Mr. WINGO. It is true that there is a provision in the bill 
that will authorize the Government to go and take over any 
deposit or mine. Is that not a necessary provision, for the 
Government to have absolute control? One reason why we 
framed one provision of the bill is that I, like others, do not 
like to have the Government go and take over a mine unless 


it is to guarantee a constant flow of material needed for 
manufacturing of war materials, but I want it fixed so there 
will be no quibble or delay. We have authority of law to take 
it. We have specifically provided that the Bureau of Mines, 
which has every one of these deposits charted now, may take 
over, develop, or operate, if necessary, and I want the authority 
to be so broad that if it is necessary it can go on and do it. 

But gentlemen say, Do you need $50,000,000?" ‘To be per- 
fectly frank with you, I will admit that that is an unknown 
quantity. I have been thinking about it during the discussion 
this morning more than during all the time the bill was consid- 
ered by the committee. I think it would take that amount, be- 
cause when you cut down suddenly the imports the Government 
ought to be in an attitude where, if it should place a general 
embargo upon the importation of these metals, to be able, when 
it sees that it needs those things and needs them quickly, to go 
into the open markets, if it wants to, and buy that much and 
turn it over to the plant that is manufacturing some war mate- 
rial. That is a practical business consideration, and it 
prompted us in thinking of having a revolving fund that the 
Government could use. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
this fact: As I read the bill, somewhat hastily, as I admit, I 
found there is only one provision in the bill in which the 
$50,000,000 revolving fund is authorized, and that is section 11, 
and that applies only to the purchase of those things that are 
enumerated in section 1. It applies only to the purchase of 
these articles, such as antimony and arsenic and ball clay. I 
do not see in the bill any authorization for the use of this re- 
volving fund of $50,000,000 except for the purchase of those 
things, and certainly the gentleman would not contend that we 
would need $50,000,000 for that purpose. — — 

Mr. WINGO. I do not see how you can figure out how much 
you will need. As a practical business proposition, I do not 
see how you could do it. It is a business proposition, and I 
regret that we can not come in and say how much we will need 
for each particular ore. 

You have got a great bulk of them here. It is true that the 
primary object of this bill is to guarantee the price and to 
guarantee at the same time the steady flow of these minerals 
necessary to meet the consumption in our war manufactures. 
Gentlemen can see that it is better for the Government to guar- 
antee the price for two years and thereby induce private capital 
to develop the supply of these minerals than it would be for the 
Government to undertake to open up these deposits and develop 
and mine them as Government propositions. 

In some instances_it would be necessary for the Government 
to build railroads unless we follow the plan provided in the 
bill. I know of one great deposit of manganese that private 
capital would be willing to develop if given a sufficient incen- 
tive by a guaranteed price; but in order to get it out it is neces- 
sary to build a railroad, and the uncertainty of the market is 
such that unless they know they can have a market for at least 
two years at a reasonable price they are not going to put their 
money even into 8 miles of cheap railroad. 

Something has been said about antimony. At one time I vis- 
ited an antimony deposit in one county in my district. The 
gentlemen who own it have been after me. They are good pro- 
tective-tariff Republicans. They have been after me ever since 
I have been in Congress to get them a protective tariff, and nat- 
urally I looked into it to see what the prices were. Before the 
war the price of antimony was about 8 cents. In 1915 it jumped 
up to 30 cents. In 1917 it dropped to 21 cents, and since then it 
has gone down a little lower. I know that in spite of that price 
one company has abandoned its mine. They say it is too uncer- 
tain, with the price jumping up and down, that the war may 
stop to-morrow, and they do not know whether they will get 
enough out of this to justify the expense of opening up the shaft, 
building the buildings, and assembling their plant and their 
organization. So they have gone away and abandoned it. Well, 
gentlemen need not say this is unpatriotic. It is a fact that 
the Government has got to deal with. We need this antimony. 
We need the manganese, we need the pyrites, we need the plati- 
num, we need all these different things; and if we go dawdling 
along here for 12 months, perhaps, hoping we can cut down the 
imports and save our shipping in that way, and that patriotic 
citizens will come along and go to developing these small de- 
posits just out of pure patriotism, it is too great a risk to run. 
So I think the businesslike thing to do is to come in and meet 
the emergencies of this war as proposed by this bill. So we pro- 
pose to authorize the properly constituted bureau of the Gov- 
ernment that has the technical knowledge and that knows 
where these deposits are to go in and stabilize the price by giv- 
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ing such a guaranteed price for not exceeding two years as will 
justify the men who own them in opening them up and develop- 
ing them and producing these necessary minerals in sufficient 
quuntities to meet our war needs. If they do that, after the war 
is over suppose we have fostered an enterprise that has deyel- 
oped mineral resources which will be worth a great deal to the 
country. That is not an objectionable thing, is it? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. I am sorry I have not time to discuss this 
matter further. It simply appeals to my good sense as a prac- 
tical proposition to do this in order to save our shipping and at 
the same time stimulate the domestic production to the extent 
necessary to get these minerals in sufficient quantities to meet 
our war needs, It is a war need, and the bill is a war measure, 
pure and simple. 

Mr. GARLAND. ‘I yield 12 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. SAnpers], a member of the committee. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of 
this bill with one slight amendment. I think the bill as it 
stands will accomplish the objects which it seeks to attain. In 
the short time that I have in which to discuss it I want to men- 
tion the amendment that I shall offer when the time comes. It 
will be noted that the bill provides, in section 1, that the govern- 
mental control shall continue during the war and thereafter 
only until in the judgment of the President the agencies and 
activities herein provided for can be reasonably terminated. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is pretty indefinite, is it not? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Again, in section 23, the same 
provision recurs. It is my intention to offer an amendment 
to limit the time of governmental control to six months after 
the period of the war. 

The purpose of this bill is to encourage the production and 
conserve the supply of the war minerals enumerated in the first 
section. 

The objects to be accomplished by the bill are mainly the 
stimulation of the domestic production of these minerals and 
the administration of their distribution so as to best subserve 
the needs of the Government in the prosecution of the war. 

It is proposed by this bill that America shall be self-sufficient, 
in so far as it is possible for her to be, with reference to these 
important minerals. The necessity for the legislation lies in 
the impossibility of obtaining, under any circumstances, many 
of the products which have heretofore been imported into this 
country, and the desirability of curtailing the imports of those 

. that can be obtained, so as to save shipping. It will be impos- 
sible, of course, for America to produce her full requirements 
of all of these minerals. For example, it is not hoped to secure 
any considerable production of tin in this country, but it is 
believed that in an administration by the Department of the In- 
terior the tin and other minerals which it is necessary to import 
can best be conserved and distributed. I think there will be no 
difference of opinion concerning the laudable purpose of the bill; 
the only question, of course, which occurs is whether the pro- 
posed law will accomplish the purpose sought to be accom- 
plished. 

This committee and the House of Representatives, since the 
war has begun, has scrutinized any legislation which under- 
takes to interfere by regulation and administration with the pro- 
duction and use of any article of manufacture and trade. But 
when it has been found necessary there has been no hesitation in 
enacting such legislation. I think it is only fair to the committee, 
which has unanimously joined in a favorable report of this bill, 
to say that all of its provisions have been discussed and care- 
fully considered. In its consideration the committée had the 
heartiest cooperation and valuable assistance of the United 
bates Bureau of Mines and of the United States Geological 

urvey. 

The committee secured, through those two bureaus and from 
the Secretary of the Interior and other governmental bodies, in- 
valuable data, carefully and painstakingly prepared, and the 
bill comes to the Committee of the Whole House with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior; Dr, Van H. Manning, of 
the Bureau of Mines; Director George O. Smith, of the Geologi- 
cal Survey; the War Minerals Board; the War Industries Board; 
the organization of State geologists ; and many other officers and 
organizations in a position to understand the situation. 

I am free to confess that I do not know the composition and 
value of many of these minerals, except from the data submitted 
to the committee. It would not serve any good purpose to dis- 
cuss one after another the many different minerals named in 
this bill. The general purpose of the legislation, however, is 
made apparent upon the discussion of a few of them. 

Take antimony, for instance, which is absolutely necessary 
to harden the lead for shrapnel bullets, we produced but 10 per 
cent of the antimony we used in 1917. Of the metallic antimony 


we imported 87 per cent of that imported from China, and we 

imported in 1917, 28,195 tons altogether. With the assurance 

of a steady market for a period of time it is possible for this 

country to produce practically all of the antimony needed. 
GRAPHITE. 

America produces about 10 per cent of the crucible grades of 
graphite. This is an exceedingly important war material, 
because of its use in the manufacture of crucibles required in 
the production of brass, bronze, crucible steel, and various other 
alloys; it is also used as a protective polish for high explosives, 
and as an antifriction paint on ships’ bottoms. By Government 
control the development of domestic supplies can be fostered and 
improved treatment of domestic ores may be so directed as to 
increase the yield of crucible grades. The principal supply of 
our import trade in graphite has been Ceylon and Madagascar. 

- MAGNESITE, 

Magnesite is extremely important as refractory lining for 
steel and other furnaces, for ship decks, and railroad cars. We 
produce 90 per cent of the amount required, and could easily 
produce all that we require. The 10 per cent that we imported 
came principally from Greece. 

7 MANGANESE. 


Every ton of steel that is manufactured requires from 14 to 
15 pounds of manganese, and the steel industry is so closely 
related to this war that this is practically a military use. We 
produced in this country but 32 per cent of our manganese. 
The domestic supply could be greatly increased, and a just and 
equitable distribution of imported supplies could be arranged. 

The importance of this is noted at once when we consider that 
in 1917 there were imported into this country— 


Long: tons. of: wanne ———TP 113, 734 
Long tons of furruginous manganese ore 423, 967 
Long tons of manganiferous iron ore 512, 461 


Long tons of manganiferous zine residuum- m -=----=--===== 
Our imports came from Brazil, British India, and Cuba. 
PYRITES. 


Pyrites are called pyrrhotite, fool's gold, mareasite, coal 
brasses, iron pyrites, white iron pyrites, and sulphur balls; and 
in the coal regions are perhaps most familiarly known as sulphur 
balls. It is extremely valuable for us in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid for use in munition plants. We produce about 
one-third of our consumption. America can quite-easily pro- 
duce all of the pyrites needed. ‘There are many producing 
deposits in Virginia, California, Georgia, New York, Alabania, 
and Missouri, and in the coal regions of Ohio, Indiana, IlHnois, 
and Pennsylvania. In southwestern Indiana, in the district 
which I have the honor to represent, thousands upon thousands 
of tons of sulphur balls, or pyrites, have been taken from the 
veins of coal and not used; tons of it have not even been brought 
to the surface, but lays in waste piles at the bottom of tue 
mines; tons of it have been piled in waste piles on the outside, 

This country now has reached the point where it is of vast 
importance that an abundant supply of sulphuric acid shall be 
had. Before theses pyrites, however, are made available the 
market must be stabilized, so that the producers in America 
can be assured that they will be justified in making the expendi- 
tures for such domestic production. In order to do this it is 
required that some governmental body shall have authority 
to speak for the United States Government and give them this 
assurance. 

The definite guaranty of such a price for pyrite and sulphur 
that it will pay the operator to produce it will afford the oppor- 
tunity for the coal miner, without adding to the price of coal 
and without affecting the profit of the owner of the coal mine, 
to add to his day’s pay, and thus help him to meet the in- 
creased cost of living and the increased cost of his tools, powder, 
and equipment. The bituminous coal fields of district No. 11 
of Indiana contain valuable pyrites—what is commonly called 
sulphur—that has been wasted for years as gob. The coal 
miner must dig this and handle it; vet he is docked if he loads 
it in the car. And why should not the coal miner have a way 
to make additional money. I have no patience with the stute- 
ment you sometimes hear that the coal miner is overpaid. He 
goes down into the dark and dangerous caves, risks his life und 
limb, and toils almost to the point of exhaustion; yet he is paid 
less per month than many laborers in other vocations. He 
must be ready to work every day; yet many weeks he gets but 
one, two, or three days per week, while his expense goes an, 
He finds it difficult, on the wages he makes, to feed and clothe 
his family and keep his children in school. The great im- 
portance of the work of the coul miner has come to the fore- 
front since the beginning of the present war, and he has re- 
sponded. nobly and patriotically to the needs of the country 
in its day of peril. He would have abundantly supplied the 
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country with coal if the cars moved and motive power had 
been furnished to supply the coal mines. Just the other day 
the local organization of United Mine Workers of America 
in my district set aside part of the funds of he organization 
in order to purchase bonds in the third liberty loan. 

(a) The miners have stood ready to do their full share in 
this mighty conflict, and they can be found to-day in great 
numbers in the military training camps, on the American battle- 
ships, and on the battle fields of Europe. One of their great 
leaders, John P. White, former president of the national organi- 
zation, left his work and accepted an important position with 
the Government, where he is rendering inestimable assistance 
in connection with the Fuel Administration. His service is 
entirely unselfish ; he not only receives no pay from the Govern- 
ment but has personally paid all of his expenses. 

Edgar Wallace, editor of the United Mine Workers’ Journal, 
the official publication of this organization, soon after the 
declaration of war, with his pen espoused America’s cause in 
almost every issue. He is now in the military service and gone 
to battle with the allies against the central powers. He was 
past 50 years of age and was not eligible under the present 
regulations to enter the United States service. In his patriotic 
zeal to take part in the fight he joined the Canadian colors. 
And many other officials and members of this organization are 
to-day working in Government and patriotic organizations 
that have formed as the war has progressed. 

When America and her allies shall have crushed our foe in 
this mighty struggle, and history shall enumerate the many 
elements that brought victory for the world’s liberty, these men 
who have kept our locomotives running, who have kept the 
furnaces of our munition factories and our ordnance plants burn- 
ing, and who have warmed and lighted the firesides of America 
shall not be forgotten. 

It is not possible for the Government at present to disclose 
with definiteness the requirements of each of the minerals 
named in this bill. Practically all, of them are of vast impor- 
tance in the production of munitions and in the manufacture 
of gases. When we declared that a state of war existed between 
the United States and the Imperial Governments of Germany and 
Austria this Congress pledged all the resources of the country 
to bring the conflict to a successful termination. 

Our task was not done when we pledged to the prosecution 
of this war the resources of this country. It is our task to so 
utilize these resources that the heaviest blow may be struck 
against our foe. It takes no military expert to know that upon 
America’s shoulders shall rest a great part of the burden of 
furnishing the arms, the munitions, the gases, and the fighting 
machinery which will be necessary in the successful prosecution 
of the war. Military men tell us that the progress Germany made 
in trying to carry out the objects of her great offensive were 
made because she was amply supplied with gases, with big guns, 
and colossal accumulations of shot and shell. 

The Secretary of the Interior has recommended the passage 
of the bill. These men have made a survey and have gathered 
statistics and facts and know the economic facts entering into the 
situation. They say that we must have this relief or else we 
can not go on in the future manufacturing munitions and manu- 
facturing gases necessary to carry on the war. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who says that? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. It is said by the Secretary of the 
Interior and also by Dr. Manning. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does the Secretary know about it? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. He is the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. 

Mr. MADDEN. Secretary Lane says at the beginning of the 
communication which is in the report of the committee that he 
does not know anything about it. He says: 

Of course, you realize I am not an expert mineralogist or metallurgist, 
nor do I know much about mines or the min resources of this coun- 
ty, excepting as I have come in contact with them in my life in the 

est and in my present duties, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That is true, but he is at present 
the Secretary of the Interior, under which are the Bureau of 
Mines and the United States Geological Survey, so that he 
would naturally haye some information about it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman has just stated what I was 
going to say. The Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey 
being in his department, he would in all probability consult 
them, and his opinion would be based upon expert knowledge. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it reasonable to presume that the head 
of a department knows the technical details of matters for 
which. men are employed in the various branches in his depart- 
ment? I do not think it is fair to assume that he does. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. If the gentleman will read the 
entire statement of the Secretary before the committee, he will 
find that he enumerates many facts and substantiates them, 


To what source should we go if not to the head of the de- 
paran i of the Government which has these very things in 
charge 

(b) If this law effects the accomplishments of the objects 
sought, during the war, and America becomes self-sufficient, 
it will give such an impetus that with proper legislation, after 
the war, the country will continue its domestic production. 
New beds of ores will be found, new processes to recover many 
of these minerals as by-products will be discovered and de- 
veloped, and America’s industries shall become more and more 
independent. It is the hope of the civilized world, although I 
confess without any historical precedent, that great wars shall 
be at an end at the close of this mighty struggle. But no one 
wants America to rely wholly upon this hope, and no one knows 
what other nation, in the next quarter of a century, shall be 
at war with our own Nation. We should not be wholly de- 
pendent for many of the elements of our war munitions upon 
imports from other countries; we should be dependent upon 
imports only when they can not be produced in America. With 
the lessons we shall have learned during the present war, it is 
to be hoped that the United States will be able to defend her- 
self by the use of force whenever that shall be necessary. We 
are already producing in America our merchant ships and 
battleships, we are progressing in the production of a great air 
fleet. We must now complete the task of preparing for the 
country’s defense. Let us, by the proper encouragement and 
stimulation of our munition industries, and of the production 
of all the necessaries for use in munition industries, be pre- 
pared to turn out our own guns, to make our own bullets and 
shells and projectiles, to manufacture the powder and explo- 
sives required, and to produce in large quantities if necessary 
the gases for trench warfare. America has long boasted of 
her wealth, her resources, and her latent power. Her task is 
to organize and make effective this immense power and these 
inexhaustible resources so that her people may always be 
protected against any power which invades their sacred rights, 
In this mighty task America will not fail. [Applause.] i 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ronmxs ]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for four minutes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Gentlemen of the committee, I am going to 
support this bill, but I am golng to ask that it be amended in 
three particulars. 

First, I think it should be limited to an expenditure of 
$10,000,000. I have reached a point in this war where I do 
not believe it is unpatriotic to be economical. This $50,000,000, 
of course, is set aside, to be later appropriated by an appropria- 
tion specifically made by the Appropriations Committee; but let 
us start off with $10,000,000 instead of $50,000,000 and see how 
the development of these small mines works out. 

Second, I think this bill should be amended by permitting 
the Secretary of the Interior to enter upon the development of 
the mineral resources of the United States upon the public 
lands of the United States, and let us see if we do not have 
some public lands that are immensely rich in these secondary 
necessary minerals. 

Third, I think this bill should be amended by permitting the 
Secretary of the Interior to call upon the various States of 
the Union to furnish the geological surveys and data that have 
heretofore been collected in reference to the mineral resources of 
the various States, without requiring expense to the General 
Government in going in to search for them in the States. I 
know that in Pennsylvania we have a very complete and ex- 
haustive survey of the mineral resources of that Common- 
wealth, and these would be available if this bill permitted the 
Secretary to call for them, without cost and without delay, 
and time is exceedingly important now. 

I am delighted to see my generous, genial old friend from 
Illinois, who is in charge of this bill, and the other members of 
this committee that constitute the Democratic majority, at last 
coming around to the good, sound Republican idea of “a pro- 
tective tariff,” because the placing, as this bill does, of a fixed 
minimum price upon these necessaries, as they are termed in 
the bill, at which the Government of the United States will buy 
them, is exactly bringing us back where we would have been if 
we had adopted a protective tarff five or six years ago and 
developed the resources of our own country instead of allow- 
ing these minerals to be brought in from abroad, and compelling 
us to pay foreigners for these minerals which we have in abun- 
dance at home. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And, if the gentleman will permit, 
would not have cost us $50,000,000, either. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Would not have cost us anything; we would 
have paid our own people and developed our own resources, 
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Take tungsten, for instance—and I happen to know of a mine 
in Arizona that is located 15 miles from the railroad, high up in 
the mountains, that every chemist that has visited it pronounces 
it to be one of the richest deposits of tungsten yet discovered on 
the face of the globe. It is richer than the mines of South 
America, from which we import tungsten, and it never has been 
developed because it will involye an initial outlay of several 
millions of dollars, and no company would embark in that enter- 
prise with the shipping facilities as they were prior to this war, 
such that would bring tungsten in from South America at a 
price that would not justify the initial investment required to 
develop the Arizona minerals. 

Mr. MADDEN. How does the gentleman know it is so rich 
if it has never been developed? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I know it because I helped to pay three chem- 
ists und experts out of my own pocket to go there and investi- 
gate it. I also know of a mine containing one of the minerals 
given in this list, to wit, magnesite, and the importation of 
which does not altogether depend on the fact that we do not 
have ships. It depends on the fact that the countries from 
which we got this mineral are to-day at war with us. Last year 
we imported 170,000 tons of magnesite from Austria. This is, 
of course, now entirely stopped. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill proposes to encourage the develop- 
ment of 45 secondary minerals, all of which are absolutely es- 
sential to the prosecution of high-grade steel for this war. Tor 
instance, chrome, vanadium, manganese, and tungsten are all 
necessary ingredients of steel that is used in armor plate, 
armor-piercing projectiles, steel used in the construction of auto- 
mobiles, steel necessary in the manufacture of ball bearings of 
wheels, in the engines of automobiles, airplanes, cannon, ships, 
and so forth. Last year we imported these minerals as follows: 


Mineral. Quantity. 


Tomi valin pate cucckpadsiebbivacctlcabcccensace 177, 850, 000 
Additional valuo of domestic production PR 120, 000, 000 
Wett JJ BERIN 297, 850, 000 


In the case of chrome, which was formerly imported from Tur- 
key and Caledonia, we are now compelled to search for these min- 
erals at home, as importations are impossible. We are at war 
with Turkey, and we have no ships to carry the mineral from 
Caledonia. 

The ordinary price of this mineral is from ten to fifteen dol- 
lars per ton, The market price now is $70 per ton and adyancing 
The war has greatly increased the demand for it. 

Tt is found in California in pockets, in Nevada and Idaho and 
southern Pennsylvania and some other parts of the United 
States. The mining of it is expensive, because it is at such 
great distance from railroads, and is not persistent in its strati- 
fication. J 

There is a mine in southern Pennsylvania that was worked 
extensively between 1827 and 1848, when the mine was closed 
because of the importation of cheaper ore from Turkey. 

These minerals can all be found in the United States if the 
Government would protect the American miner and mine owner, 
so they can operate these mines and be assured that their invest- 
ment will not be ruined and rendered worthless, and the money 
put into such enterprise be lost immediately at the close of the 
war because of the cheap ores from abroad, 

The Report of the Geological Survey, found in public docu- 
ments issued on the 26th of October, 1917, shows conclusively 
the abundance of this mineral and the ability of the American 
operators to produce it if properly protected. 

The deposits of tungsten in Arizona, if the industry is properly 
protected, will furnish all of that mineral that is required in the 
manufacture of iron in the United States. The same is true 
of every article in this schedule. 

Therefore I favor the passage of this bill, believing that we 
will not only become self-sustaining by producing these min- 
erals in abundance from our own mines, but we will save the 
vast sum that we are sending abroad each year for this mineral 
and pay it over to American mine owners, American workmen, 
and American investors, and be free and independent of all 
foreign producers. 

As stated above, if these minerals which have become so neces- 
sary in the manufacture of war materials shall-receive adequate 
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Protection we would now have an abundant supply and not 
be paying $70 per ton for chrome and five or six prices for 
vanadium, manganese, and tungsten, and also be confronted, as 
we are now, by a diminishing and uncertain supply. 

The United States has a greater area of these minerals than 
any other country. It is true that the deposit is not always as 
rich as it is abroad; our chrome will run about 55 or 60 per 
cent, while the Turkey and Caledonia will run as high as 80 
per cent. The California, Nevada, and Idaho deposits average 
from 40 to 50 per cent, but within the last year explorations in 
these various regions have developed the fact that we have abun- 
dance of these minerals, and they will be developed,. provided 
investors are insured protection for their investments; and I 
am glad that the majority party has now come around to 
admit the fact that by the protection afforded by this bill, which 
is in the shape of a guaranteed price by the United States Goy- 
ernment instead of a protective tariff, they can secure an ade- 
quate supply from our home mines, And I make the assertion, 
which has been verified in other like cases, that when mine own- 
ers understand that they are to be protected, local competition 
will bring the price down to practically less than we could im- 
port these minerals from abroad. Competition at home has 
always reduced the price. 

Sometimes it requires hard knocks to make our Democratic 
friends, who have control of this Congress, admit the true value 
of a “protective tariff” and its beneficial results, but in this 
case they seem to have come to the realization of that principle 
of political economy and to admit its truth and to adopt it, as 
they are now doing in this bill. 

I earnestly hope that when the bill comes to be considered for 
amendment that it will be so amended that the Secretary of the 
Interior may be permitted to enter. upon the public lands of the 
United States and develop these minerals. I have no doubt, 
from a careful study of the geological report as compiled by 
Prof. J. S. Diller, of the United States Geological Survey, 
and issued during the current year, that these minerals exist in 
great abundance on the public domain. We will, therefore, not 
only add to the wealth of the United States by proving the pres- 
ence of these minerals, but we will greatly stimulate their 
development and production. 7 

But, Mr. Chairman, I can not see any reason why we should 
appropriate at this time the very large sums of money stipulated 
in this bill. In section 17 it is provided that $500,000 is author- 
ized to be appropriated for the purpose of “ paying for personal 
services, traveling expenses, equipment, printing, publicatfon, 
etc.” This, of course, means that this sum is to be used in 
“exploiting, inspecting mines,” etc. No part of this is to be 
used in actual development. 

Under this section of the bill the Secretary of the Interiér is 
authorized to create a large force to travel around the country 
inspecting mines, but in no instance are there to be any new 
developments from the expenditure of this sum. These places 
are to be outside the civil service, and it looks to me as if this 
is merely to create a large junketing party of specialists, or 
alleged specialists, who would do nothing but travel about and 
make reports. I am rather suspicious, especially when it is 
stated they shall be “ outside the civil service.” Who is to be 
the judge of the qualifications of these numerous high-class, 
high-paid specialists? What is to prevent favoritism and par- 
tisanship from entering into their selection? Who is to appoint 
them? What limit is there on the number or what standard 
is to be used in judging their excellence or in determining their 
selection? I do not like this. Let us adhere to the princtple, at 
least, of having competent people in this service. : 

I-shall move at the proper time to strike out, in lines 6, 7, 
and 8, section 2, page 3, which read as follows, “Any person 
may be employed under the provisions of this act without refer- 
ence to the civil-service list and regulations.” 

I am not in favor of undermining the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in its power to examine and certify proper persons for 
service under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall also move, when we come to consider 
section 18, page 18, to strike out “ $50,000,000 " and substitute in 
lieu thereof “ $10,000,000.” 

This will be a sufficient sum of money for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a fund to either buy these minerals at a fixed price or 
take over and operate mines where it may be necessary and to 
carry out the provisions of this bill in the beginning. In order 
to secure the minerals enumerated in section 1 of this bill, as I 
have stated above, let us not go into this matter too extrava- 
gantly. I believe we should have some regard for the expendi- 
ture of taxpayers’ money. It is certainly not unpatriotic to 
keep a careful hand upon the Public Treasury of the United 
States. If, when these deposits are discovered and it is ascer- 
tained that more money is needed, Congress will be here and 
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can: promptly appropriate such additional money. The Treas- 
ury will certainly be in no worse condition than it is to-day to 
bear this increased financial burden. 

Fifty million dollars is a vast sum, and it is a great tempta- 
tion to this army of inspectors and the large number of mine 
owners, promoters, and inyestors to try to get their hand into 
the Treasury and get out a part of this money. Let us know 
what we are getting into before we pay out and appropriate 
and set aside such a large sum of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of this bill; I believe 
it will result in the development óf these minerals in most, if 
not in every instance, to the extent they are needed for the 
prosecution of the war, because during the war all of these 
are essential necessities, as they are termed in the bill, and 
also give us an abundance so we can export to our allies sufi- 
cient for their needs. 

I want to sustain the administration In every effort it may 
make to fight this war. I want to support the President as the 
Commander in Chief of the Army in every way and $10,000,000 
will be sufficient to start this program, 

If I thought that anyone in the trenches would lose his life 
because we do not have steel and iron properly compounded and 
finished, then I would appropriate not only $50,000,000 but many 
times that sum. What we want to do above everything else is 
to overcome the whole of the German army, headed by the Ger- 
man Kaiser, and everything that will accomplish that end 
quickly and finally shall have my hearty and earnest support. 

Therefore, I stand ready to indorse this bill, to vote for it, 
and to support its every provision earnestly and enthusiastically. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause. ] The 
Chair hears none. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etoc., That by reason of the existence of a state of war. 
it is essential to the national security and d defense, for the successful 
prosecution of the war, for the support and maintenance of the 
and Navy. to assure an adequate supply. equitable distribution, and 
to facilitate the production and 83 of Phas gee which neces- 
saries are defined in this act to foltowing-anased 
minera: substances and ores, — —. —5 intermedi te N prod- 
ucts, sey alloys, and . compounds thereof, to wit: Antimony, 
arsenite, Erei — 3 cerium, chalk, chromium, t 
corundum, 2 eee, fuller’s earth, graphite, grind- 
ing i paeis, i wage P pagia: te, 8 mercury, mica, 

enum, osmium, sea salt, hee palla paper clay, potas- 
sium, yrites, radium, su 1 —.— n, rran — 8 uranium, 

um, zirconium, and of other rare or unusual elements the supply 
of of which may, in e 5 Aemet of the President, be inadequate for 
war and industria to prevent, locally or rally, scarcity, 
monopolization, — — 2 speculation, manipulation, and pri- 
vate controls, aff such supply, distribution. es and 
to establish and 5 —.— governmental e at such 
an the war and t 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I ee to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, the word “kaolin,” on line 4 
of page 2, is spelled incorrectiy—“ koalin.“ I ask that the 
correction be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made by the Clerk as desired. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment, and I suggest to the gentleman in charge of the 
bill that, with his permission, I will offer an amendment and 
have it pending, and shall be glad, if the gentleman thinks 
it wise or if his information is that it is wise not to pass it, 
later on to withdraw it. I move, on page 2, line 1, to strike out 
the words “and chemical compounds.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: r 

Amendment offered by Mr. LONGWORTH : Page 2, line 1, strike out 
the words and chemical compounds.” 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, before that motion is put, I 
would like to ask if we shalt be permitted to offer amendments 
to this section 1 later? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will be better prepared later on to offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a matter of jurisdiction of the 
committee, to be stated by the chairman. The Chair will state 


that the gentleman will have that right, The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Foster] moves that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bil (H. R. 11259) to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the sup- 
ply, and controlling the distribution of those ores, metals, and 
minerals which have formerly been largely imported, or of 
which there is or may be an inadequate supply, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 3 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, April 24, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


— — 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10851) to provide a method for dis- 
posing of intoxicating liquors now or hereafter in the possession 
of United States court officials, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 506), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELSTON: A bill (H. R. 11625) to establish the Lake 
Tahoe National Park in the States of California and Nevada, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11626) to 
confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to certify certain 
findings of fact, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11627) to provide that 
the United States shall aid the States in the maintenance, repair, 
and reconstruction of public roads subjected to extraordinary 
traffic wear by reason of the use of such roads by the Government 
of the United States; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11628) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to provide, in the interest of 
public health, comfort, morals, and safety, for the discontinu- 
ance of the use as dwellings of buildings situated in the alleys 
of the District of Columbia,” approved September 25, 1914; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11629) to amend section 48 of the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 11630) repeating that portion 
of the Indian appropriation act of March 1, 1907 (34 Stat. L., pp. 
1015, 1085), which relates to the disposal of the surplus un- 
allotted lands within the Blackfeet Reservation, in Montana; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma: Resolution (H. Res. 320) 
requesting certain information from the Secretary of the In- 
terior; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: Resolution (H. Res. 321) to pay Hervey 
E. Dameron, clerk to the late William A. Jones, a Representa- 
tive in Congress, $166.66; to the Committee on Accounts. 


— 


PRIVATE BILES AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11631) granting a pen- 
sion to Thaddeus Sweitzer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 11682) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaiah M. Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R 11633) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah Fortner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 11634) granting an increase of 
pension to Edward H. Harpster; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


1918. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11635) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Yeater; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 11686) granting an increase of pension to 
Luther Detwiler ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 11637) granting 
a pension to Anna Bell O'Neal; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11638) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Weders; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11639) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Martin V. Stanton; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 11640) granting a pension to 
Mary J. Hood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11641) granting a pension to Henry Jones; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11642) granting an increase of pension to 
John E. Andrews; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 11643) granting an increase 
of pension to James A. Barwick ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 11644) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Kline; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: A bill (H. R. 11645) granting a pension 
to Alida W. Bernhard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11646) granting a pension to Estella R. 
Wetzel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11647) granting a pension to Mary S. Hol- 
linshead ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 11648) to correct the military record and 
grant an honorable discharge to Charles M. Bingham; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 11649) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert Walker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11650) granting a pension 
to Mary Arnold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 11651) granting an Increase of 
pension to Sylvester A. Simpson; to the Committee on Invalid 

Pensions. 

i By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11652) granting an increase 
of pension to Fletcher P. Roberts; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 11653) granting an increase 
of pension to John Coombs; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 11654) granting a pension to Nancy Dillon; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11055) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander P. Minton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Baltimore 
Federation of Labor, urging the adoption of the two-platoon 
system in the fire department of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of the Ideal Lawn Weeder Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
urging an increased war tax on dogs; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America relative to central control of Government 
war buying; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America relative to instaliment puyment of taxes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Resolutions passed by Berkeley Defense 
Corps, urging Congress te pass adequate laws for the punish- 
ment of spies and traitors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Evidenee in support of House bill 7440, for 
the relief of William Zimmerman; House bill 10675, for the re- 
lief of James H. Nale; House bill 8052, for the relief of Daniel 
Gossert; and House bill 8045, for the relief of Mury H. Staley, 
Fayetteville, Pa., widow of George Staley; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence In support of House bill 7454, for the relief of 
George D. Jones; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, evidence in support of House bill 109382, for the further 
relief of Mrs. Laura D. Bricker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the El Paso County 
Medical Society. of El Paso, Tex., favoring the repeal of the 
second-class postage provisions of the war-revenue act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, petition of numerous citizens of Illinois, favoring a 
measure for universal military training; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Lostant, III., for national prohibi- 
tion as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of the Socialist 
Party. convention of Belmont County, Ohio, at Bellaire, protest- 
ing verdict against Thomas Mooney; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of II. S. Crocker Co., stationers- 
printers, 565-571 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal., and 11 
other firms of San Francisco, Cal., favoring payment of income 
and excess-profits taxes in installments; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petitions favoring partial payments of 
war excess and profit taxes from the Shenandoah Cotton Co,, 
Utica, N. V.; Buchanan Hardware Co., Richfield Springs, N. L.;: 
Union Mills, St. Jobnsville. N. T.; Alex. Taylor & Co., New 
York City; Rockwell Woolen Co., Leominster, Mass.; Lorenz 
Knit Goods Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III.; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Letter of Minnesota State Board of 
Control, signed by Charles E. Vassiy, in favor of H. R. 1768, 
proposing establishment of school and home for feeble-minded 
persons; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of the Presbytery of Red River, signed by 
Rey. S. F. Sharpless, D. D., Crookston, Minn., protesting 
against increased zone rate of postage on second-class mail 
matter (magazines) ; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, April 24, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D.,, offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we desire to enter upon the duties of this day 
with a consciousness of the divine presence and blessing resting 
upen us. Draw near to us and give us the inspiration of Thy 
Holy Spirit that we may see clearly the majesty of the Lord 
and that we may realize that we hold a divine commission for the 
work that we are undertaking to do, and that we-are resting 
constantly under the divine blessing. We ask these things for 
Christ's sake, Amen. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


SENATOR FROM LOUISIANA, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair presents the following 
certificate from the governor of the State of Louisiana, which 
will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

STATE or LOUISIANA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Baton Rouge, April 22, 1918. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES : 

This ts to certify that, pursuant to the power vested in me by the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the laws of the State of Louisiana, I. 
Ruffin G. Pleasant, the governor of said State, do hereby appoint WALTER 
Gvion a Senator from said State to represent said State in the Senate 
of the United States until the vacancy therein, caused by the death of 
Rosert F. Brovssann, is filled by election as provided by law. 

Witness: His excellency cur governor, Ruffin G. Pleasant, and our seal 
hercto affixed at Baton Rouge this 22d day of April, A. D. 1918. 

[sear.] Rurrix G. Peasant, Governor, 

By the governor: 

James J. Battery 
Secretary of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The certificate will be placed on file. 
If there is no objection, the newly appointed Senator will pre- 
sent himself at the desk and receive the oath of office. 

Mr. Guion was escorted to the Vice President's desk by Mr. 
Ranspetr; and the oath prescribed by law having been adminis- 
tered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


DENIAL BY MR, CREEL. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, during the discussion yester- 
day the attention of the Senate was called to a newspaper clip- 
ping, in which it was stated that Mr. George Creel had approved 
a certain article appearing in the paper called the Masses. I 
think it is only fair to say that in yesterduy afternoon’s Wash- 
ington Star Mr. Creel denied all and everything charged against 
him in the article mentioned, and in that denial he said: 


Neither my committee nor myself has or ever has had authority to 
approve or disapprove an advertisement or any other article for pub- 
lication in a newspaper or periodical unless such article is prepared in 
the office of the Committee on Public Ihfor mation. That is a function 
of the Attorney General or the Department of Justice, if it belongs to 
anyone. 
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I have a slight recollection of the “I will not kill” advertisement, 
which was shown to me about a year ago, as I recall. Having no power 
or authority to forbid or to approve it, I did neither. 

I distinctly recall, however, that I told the person who showed me 
the advertisement that it was Infamous. I did not, as quoted in a 
New York paper, say it was foolish, or sortni like that. What I 
said was that it was simply infamous. That is all I have to say, 

I have no interest in this discussion whatever, but as a mat- 
ter of justice to Mr. Creel I felt it my duty to insert the denial 
in the Rrconp. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House insists 
upon its amendment to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 123) 
providing for the calling into military service of certain classes 
of persons registered and liable for military service under the 
terms of the act of Congress approved May 18, 1917, entitled 
“An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily 
the Military Establishment of the United States, disagreed to by 
the Senate; agrees to the conference asked for by the Senate 
on the disagreeing -votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. DENT, Mr. Frerps, and Mr. Kann managers at 
the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 10613) to provide for the collection and disposal of 
garbage and miscellaneous refuse of the District of Columbia, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. NELSON. I have received a telegram and, while it is 
not my custom to ask that telegrams be read, as it relates to a 
very important matter I ask that it be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 

Sr. PAUL, MINN., April 25, 1918, 
lion. Kxute NELSON 


* 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Our attention has been called to the fact that an antiefliciency rider 
pensiining premium and bonus payments and time studies is attached 
o the naval 8 bill, which passed the House of Representa- 
tives on Saturday last. This action is in direct conflict with the 
desire of cree patriotic citizen that there be a maximum of 3 
tion and maximum efficiency in all matters connected with the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. It is likewise in direct conflict with 
the recommendations of the National War Labor Board, which were 
indorsed and 3 by President Wilson and Secretary of Labor 
Wilson. We wish to protest in the name of patriotic citizens of Minne- 
sota against the above amendment, the adoption of which at this time 
can have no other effect than render ald to the enemies of our 


Government. 
MINNESOTA EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
GEO. M. GILLETTE, President. 


Mr. NELSON presented a memorial from sundry members of 
the Chippewa Tribe of Indians in the Twin Lakes settlement, 
in the State of Minnesota, remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation providing for the expenditure of their funds for 
payment of claims made by certain persons, which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. : 

He also presented a petition of Cleveland Post, No. 84, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, praying for an 
increase in pension, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. : s 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I desire to present for publica- 
tion in the REcorp a patriotic expression from the general con- 
clave of the Knights Templar, a loyal organization, now in 
session at San Francisco. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

San FRANCISCO, CAL., April 20, 1918, 


JAMES D. PHELAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Resolved by the Grand Commandery Knights Templar of California 
in annual conclave assembled this day, That we are disquieted but not 
disheartened by the news that has been coming from the frontier of free- 
dom in France, In unison with Christian men from every quarter of the 

lobe our prayers go up to Him who holds our destiny in the hollow of 
fiis hand that He will look with favor on our cause and bless our under- 
taking with the success which it is our unalterable conyiction should be 
our portion. We reaffirm in unqualified measure our belief in and loy- 
alty to our beloved President and his declared aims in this great 
struggle. We pany reavow our determination enthusiastically, un- 
grudgingly, and whole-heartedly to submit to any restraint and accept 
any sacrifice that may be imposed by the rigors and necessities of a war 
to the death; and, finally, we realize with unwavering certainty that 
peace now without victory means a world and a future without se- 
curity. We want no peace but a permanent ce based upon considera- 
tions of justice and of equality, a peace in keeping with the principles 
and practices of Christianity; we want peace not at any price, but at 
whatever cost, and to that end, having due regard to the sacrifices 
involved no less than to the end to be gained, come what may, we 
pledge our continuing and undiminished support to the Government, the 
cause, and the flag until the war is won. 

THOs. A. DAVIES, 
Grand Recorder. 


Mr. LODGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Bristol 
County, Mass., praying for advanced rank for officers of the 


Medieal Corps of the Army, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. KNOX presented petitions of the congregations of the 
First United Presbyterian Church of New Castle, the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church of New Castle, the Madison Avenue Chris- 
tian Church of New Castle, and the United Brethren Church of 
Williamstown, all in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for na- 
tional prohibition as a war measure, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. ; 

He also presented a petition of the Columbia County Medical 
Society, of Pennsylvania, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide advanced rank for officers of the Medical Corps 
of the Army, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the State Board of Education, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, praying for a special Federal 
appropriation to the schools of that State, which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry letter carriers of 
postal station “ D,” of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for an in- 
crease in the salaries of postal employees, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Philadelphia 
Bourse, of Pennsylvania, favoring free zones in the ports of 
550 United States, which were referred to the Committee on 

nance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1477) for the relief of Jacob Nice (Rept. No. 404); 
and 

A bill (S. 1928) for the relief of John Doyle, alias John 
Geary (Rept. No. 405). 

Mr. OWEN, frem the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 3907) to provide for the consolidation of national 
banking associations (Rept. No. 406); and 

A bill (S. 4426) to amend and reenact sections 5235 and 5230 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States by providing for a 
guaranty fund for payment of certain deposits, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 407). 


BOND ISSUE BY SEWARD, ALASKA. 


Mr. PITTMAN. On behalf of the Committee on Territories 
I report back favorably without amendment the bill (II. R. 
9832) to authorize the incorporated town of Seward, Alaska, 
to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $25,000 for the purpose 
of constructing dikes, flumes, and other works to confine the 
waters of Lowell Creek for the protection of said town, and I 
submit a report (No. 408) thereon. I will state that unless the 
bill is acted upon immediately it will not accomplish the result 
intended to be accomplished by it and I ask for its present 
consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the incorporated town of Seward, Alaska, 
is hereby authorized and empowered to issue bonds in any sum not 
exceeding $25,000 for the purpose of constructing dikes, flumes, and 
other protection to confine the waters of Lowell Creek, and to keep 
said waters from running over and upon the town of Seward. 

Before said bonds shall be issued a special election shall be ordered 
by the common council of the town of Seward, at which election the 

uestion of whether such bonds shall be issued shall be submitted to 

the qualified electors of said town of Seward whose names appear on 
the last assessment roll of said town for municipal taxation. Thirty 
days’ notice of any such election shall be given by publication thereof 
in a „ printed and published and of general circulation in 
said town before the day fixed for such election. g 

The registration for such election, the manner of conducting the 
same, and the canyass of the returns of said ele¢tion shall be, as near 
as practicable, in accordance with the requirements of law in general 
or special elections in said municipality, and said bonds shall be issued 
only upon the condition that a 3 of the votes cast at such 
election in sald town shall be in favor of issuing sald bonds. 

The bonds above specified, when authorized to be issued as herein- 
before provided, shall bear interest at a rate not to exceed 8 per cent 
per annum, payable semiannually, and shall not be sold for less than 
their par value with accrued Interest and shall be in denominations 
not exceeding $1,000 each, the principai to be due in 20 years from 
the date thereof: Provided, howerer, That the common council of 
said town of Seward may reserve the right to pay off such bonds in 
their numerical order at the rate of $5,000 thereof per annum from 
and after the expiration of five years from their date. Principal and 
interest shall be Fo hah in lawful money of the United States of 
America at the office of the town treasurer, or at such bank in the 
city of New York, in the State of New York, or such place as may be 
designated by the common council of the town of Seward; the place 
of payment to be mentioned in the bonds: And provided further, That 
each and every such bond shall have the written signature of the mayor 
and clerk of said town of Seward and also bear the seal of said town. 
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No part of the funds arising from the sale of said bonds. shall be 
used for any purpose other than specified in this act. Said bonds 
shall be sold only in such amounts as the common council shall direct, 
and the proceeds thereof shall be disbursed under the Uimitations here- 
inbefore imposed and under the order and direction of said common 
council, from time to time, as the same may be required for the pur- 
poses aforesaid. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? t 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to have the Senator from Nevada 
explain the reasons why the bill should be passed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will do so with pleasure. 

Without an act of Congress no town in Alaska has authority 
to issue bonds. This creek runs through the town of Seward, 
and runs parallel to the Alaska railroad that is being con- 
structed by the United States Government. There are flood 
waters in the stream every spring. Last year this railroad 
was washed out and considerably damaged. The town is will- 
ing to put up the money for the building of the necessary dikes 
and embankments. The railway commission are anxious to 
have this done, and have recommended that Congress authorize 
the town of Seward to issue bonds to the amount of $25,000 
for the purpose of protecting against the flood waters of this 
stream, which runs adjacent to the railroad. That is all it is. 
There is nv appropriation on the part of the Government. The 
improvement will protect both the railroad and the town, 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. > 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR BROUSSARD. 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee te Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 230, submitted by Mr. RaNSůOUBRLL on the 23d 
instant. reported it favorably without amendment, and it was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and directed to y. from the miscellaneous items of the contingent 
fund of the Senate, the actual and necessary expenses incurred by the 
committee appointed by the Vice President in * for and attend- 
ing the funeral of the Hon. Ronrur F. BROUSSARD, late a Senator from 
the State of na, apon vouchers to be approved by the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I present the conference report on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses upon the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3, title 1, of 
the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with the 
foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of 
the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 15, 1917. I ask for the adoption of the 

rt. 


repo: 

Mr, GALLINGER. Let the report be read. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Before the report is read I want the Sen- 
ate to hear what has been agreed upon, and I can state it in a 
few words. 

There is no change in the bill as it passed the Senate, except 
as to verbiage and one amendment. 

The first change was to strike out the word “ discourage,” 
the next to strike out the word “ contemptuous,” and the next 
to put in the word “ willfully.” te make it conform with the 
other sections making it criminal for whoever “shall by utter- 
ance, writing, printing, publication, or language spoken, urge, 
incite, or advocate any curtailment of production in this coun- 
try.” and so forth. We put in the word “willfully” to make 
it conform to the Thomas amendment. 

Then we struck out the word favor.“ so as to read. 

And whoever shall willfully N eger E teach, defend, or su 
dolng of any of the acts or things in this section enumerated, 


Then we confine the Post Office amendment to the time of the 


t the 


war. 

That is all the change that was made, except we have stricken 
out what was known as the France amendment, which pro- 
vided: : 

That nothing in thts act shall be construed as limiting the liberty or 
impairing the right of any individual to publish or speak what is true, 
with g motives, and for justifiable ends, 

Those are the only material changes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the report be read. I 
to have such reports read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


think we ought 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
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8753) to amend section 3, title 1, of the act entitled “An act to 
punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neu- 
trality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to punish 
espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 6. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, and 3, and agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In Heu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “or attempt to obstruct ”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “and whoever, when the 
United States is at war, shall willfully utter, print, write, or 
publish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, or abusive language 
about the form of government of the United States, or the Con- 
stitution of the United States, or the military or naval forces of 
the United States, or the flag of the United States. or the uni- 
form of the Army or Navy of the United States, or any language 
intended to bring the form of government of the United States. 
or the Constitution of the United States, or the military or naval 
forces of the United States, or the flag of the United States, or 
the uniform of the Army or Navy of the United States into con- 
tempt, scorn, contumely, or disrepute, or shall willfully utter, 
print, write, or publish any language intended to incite, pro- 
voke, or encourage resistance to the United States, or to pro- 
mote the cause of its enemies, or shall willfully display the flag 
of any foreign enemy, or shall. willfully by utterance, writing, 
printing, publication, or language spoken, urge, incite; or advo- 
cate any curtailment of production in this country of any thing 
or things. product or products, necessary or essential to the 
prosecution of the war in which the United States may be en- 
gaged, with intent by such curtailment to cripple or hinder the 
United States in the prosecution of the war, and whoever shall 
willfully advocate, teach, defend, or suggest the doing of any 
of the acts or things in this section enumerated, and whoever 
shall by word or act support or favor the cause of any country 
with which the United States is at war or by word or act oppose 
the cause of the United States therein”; and the Senate agreo 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “Provided, That any em- 
ployee or official of the United States Government who commits 
any disloyal act or utters any unpatriotic or disloyal language, 
or who in an abusive and violent manner criticizes the Army or 
Navy or the flag of the United States shall be at once dismissed 
from the service. Any such employee shall be dismissed by the 
head of the department in which the employee may be engaged, 
and any such official shall be dismissed by the authority having 
power to appoint a successor to the dismissed official”; and the 
Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. That section 1 of Title XII and all other provisions 
of the act entitled ‘An act to punish acts of interference with the 
foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of 
the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,’ 
approved June 15, 1917, which apply to section 8 of Title I 
thereof shall apply with equal force and effect to said section 3 
as amended. 

“That Title XII of the said act of June 15, 1917, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended by adding thereto the following sec- 
tion: > 

“t Sko 4. When the United States is at war the Postmaster 
General may, upon evidence satisfactory to him that any person 
or concern is using the mails in violation of any of the provisions 
of this act, instruct the postmaster at any post office at which 
mail is received addressed to such person or concern to return 
to the postmaster at the office at which they were originally 
mailed all letters or other matter so addressed, with the words 
“Mail to this address undeliverable under espionage act” 
plainly written or stamped upon the outside thereof, and all 
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such letters or other matter so returned to such postmasters 
shall be by them returned to the senders thereof under such 
regulations as the Postmaster General may prescribe.’ ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title, and agree to the same. 


Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
KNUTE NELSON. 

Managers on the part of the Senate, 


E. Y. WEBB, 

©. C. CARLIN, 

WARREN GARD, 

Dick T. MORGAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask the Secretary to read once more the 
provision regarding the Postmaster General, which was the Jast 
item. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read the part of the report indicated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I wish to call to 
the attention of the Senate the action which has been taken by 
the conferees in the elimination of an amendment which was 
passed with substantial unanimity by this body. I desire to 
make plain that the rule which is enunciated in many of the 
constitutions of the various States, which is a part of the sub- 
stantive law of many other States; the rule, indeed, which has 
been the rule in libel cases since libel cases have been tried in 
our country ; the rule, indeed, which has been the rule appertain- 
ing up to this particular moment to the right of free speech and 
the right of free publication in this land, by the elimination of 
the amendment which was couched in the language of many of 
our State constitutions, following with exactness the language 
of many of the substantive statutes of our States, is now for the 
first time repudiated by the Congress of the United States and 
for the first time denied expression in a proposed law. 

To the concluding paragraph of the particular measure the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] offered an amendment, 
and that amendment, as I have before asserted, was, when the 
bill was before the Senate, adopted with substantial unanimity. 
The amendment is as follows: 

Previded, however, That nothing in this act shall be construed as 
limiting the liberty or 1 the right of ar individual to publish 
or speak what is true, with good motives, and for justifiable ends. 

It may be asserted that this amendment would be but declara- 
tory of what the law now is; but, whether or not that be so, it 
constitutes no argument to the refusal of the Senate and House 
conferees to permit it to remain in the law. But it may well be 
questioned whether, in an act so drastic as this, the particular 
provision would inevitably apply, and if there be the slightest 
question about the matter—and there must be some—what harm 
can be done by preserving, in a measure so startlingly flexible 
and so far-reaching as is this measure, the right that has been 
the right in the United States since the United States became a 
Nation? 

If this be what fundamentally has been ours since we have 
become a Republic, it ought now to be inserted in this pro- 
posed law, that there could be hereafter no question of the 
legitimate defense guaranteed under our Jaw and under our 
Constitution. 

The other day there was presented to the Military Affairs 
Committee and to the Senate another drastic measure. The 
reasons for it were asserted to be exactly the reasons that 
have been asserted as those essential for the passage of this 
measure. It was, Mr. President, with a feeling of the 
greatest delight, and a feeling, too, of greater security for 
that which I prize and that which the American people hold 
most dear, that I read the wise and statesmanlike letter of 
the President of the United States, putting upon that measure 
and upon the making of a military zone and martial law for 
all this land the stamp of his disapproval. He put that stamp 
of disapproval, not alone because that bill was unconstitu- 
tional but because the bill, in his opinion, was wholly unneces- 
sary. You may assert that this particular bill, with its singular 
adjectives and with its lack of accurate definition, under which 
prosecutions of every sort may be had against every critic and 
every honest expression of opinion in this land, is absolutely 
essential for this crisis in our affairs; but, if it be absolutely 
essential, Mr. President, it is equally essential for the preserva- 
tion of free speech in this Nation, for the preservation of honest, 
decent, legitimate, loyal expression, that we preserve, in con- 


nection with so drastic a law as this, the right of any man to 
speak the truth with good motives and for justifiable ends. 

Oh, Mr. President, what a travesty, it seems to me, to-day 
is presented when the Congress of the United States refuses 
to permit the people of the Union to speak what is true, with 
good motives and for justifiable engs, and denies the doctrine 
that has been the doctrine from time immemorial in this land— 
denies it, indeed, by its negative action and the elimination of 
this amendment—ienies the right which ought to be the right of 
every American in time of war or in time of peace to speak the 
truth with good motives and for justifiable ends. 

I hope, Mr. President, that this particular matter, which has 
been stricken out by the conference, will be insisted upon by the 
Senate, and that this conference report for that reason will not 
be concurred in. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, there is nothing in this pro- 
posed law or in any law of the United States that limits the 
liberty or impairs the right of any individual to publish or speak 
what is true with good motives or with justifiable ends. Some 
Senator said, when this amendment was previously under con- 
sideration, that we might as well put the ten commandments 
into this bill. 

A yea-and-nay vote was then taken on the amendment and 
the Senate defeated it. It was afterwards, however, put on 
in the Senate, as the Senator from California has stated, with 
practical unanimity. The reasons for the conferees striking 
out the amendment are better expressed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral in the letter which I hold in my hand than I can express 
them, and I ask the Senate to hear what he has stated in regard 
to the amendment. I ask that the Secretary read the letter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Washington, D. O., April 167 1918 
ashin D. 0. „19.18. 
Hon. Epwin Y. WEBB 3 . 


Chairman Judiciary Committee, House of Representatires, 

Š Washington, D. C. 

Sır: By direction of the Attorney General I respectfully call your 
attention to the proviso inserted in section 3, title 1, of the bill 
amending the espionage act, which reads as follows: 

Provided, however, That nothing in this act shall be construed as 
limiting the liberty or impairing the right of any individual to publish 
or speak what is true, with g motives, and for justifiable ends.” 

It is the view of this department that this proviso would very seri- 
ously interfere with the successful prosecution of cases arising under 
section 3 and it is the hope of the department that this proviso will be 
climinated from the pending bill. In connection with this view, your 
attention is respectfully called to the following facts: 

The experience of the department justifies the conclusion that there 
is far more danger to the country in pro-German propaganda than there 
is in mere outspoken disloyal utterances. This propaganda rarely 
takes the shape of open abuse of the United States or open advocacy 
of the cause of Germany and it is seldom, if ever, possible to prove 
that the propsgands has a German source, i. e., to prove that the 
financing of it comes from a German source. On the contrary 
8 propaganda, of which there is a great deal in the country on 

a 


Its effectiveness for the A aiaga 

3 a, however, has come from the principle 

ng propaganda are irrelevant and that the intent of it or upon the 
viso referred 


greatly increase the condi- 
ecrease the value of the 

For example, the most 
is religious pacific- 


tion of successful prosecution and greatly 
espionage act as a deterrent of propaganda. 
dangerous type of bropaganda used in this countr 
ism, i. e., opposition to the war on the ground that it is opposed to the 
word of God. This is the t of propaganda which was extensively 
used in weakening the Italian armies. The statements used in it 
generally consist of quotations from the Bible and various interpreta- 
tions thereof. Convictions against this type of propaganda are only 

ssible where the motive is irrelevant and where juries can be made to 
nfer the intent from the natural effect of the propaganda. Another 
class of propaganda 3 used is that of slowing down produc- 
tion or opposing the war on the ground that this war is one between 
capitalists and the proletariat. is is the type of propaganda which 
roduced the most serious results in Russia. It contains, however, 
assertions of fact; on its face the motive is not treasonable, or wher 
a treasonable motive exists it would be difficult to prove it. A thir 
type of propaganda now apparent in the South is that effecting the 
gates of the negro in connection with the war. Here again few facts 
are stated; the facts which are stated are generally true and it is 
difficult to disprove good motives. 

There are many other types of dangerous and effective propaganda 
which on their face a r to be ba on good motives, where proof 
of actual disloyal motive is very difficult to make. While the proviso 
referred to might have some justification if section 3 applied only to 
disloyal utterances, in the opinion of the department, it will proye a 
hindrance for prosecutions in the field of propaganda. 

In view of this fact, wilt you not ask your cammittee to consider the 
advisability of eliminating the proviso from the pending bill? 


Respectfull 
5 Joux Lord O'BRIAN, 
The Special Assistent to the Attorney General 
or War Work - 
(For the Attorney General). 
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Mr, FALI. Mr. President, I think possibly the words which 
were referred to by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OverMAN] with reference to the Ten Commandments were those 
uttered by myself during the discussion of this bill, when I 
said that I would not vote for an amendment proposing to make 
the Ten Commandments or the Lord's Prayer a part of the bill. 
I was opposed to the amendment when it was first offered by 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France], and I was very much 
surprised to hear the argument made by-the able Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Warsa], whose legal ability we all respect very 
highly, when he subsequently, after this amendment had been 
rejected, supported it when offered again. I regret very much 
to be compelled to differ from the Senator from California [Mr. 
Jounson}. I am not in the habit of throwing bouquets, but I 
hope that the Senator from California and myself can generally 
act together, for there is no Member of the Senate for whom I 
have more respect. I know that he is absolutely sincere in what 
he has said. ; 

I am inclined to think, Mr. President, that the Senators who 
have advocated this amendment have been, as lawyers, rather 
inclined to view the matter from the standpoint that we ordi- 
narily take in construing the provisions which are so common 
in State constitutions and in the Constitution of the United 
States, a list of which the Senator from Montana submitted, I 
think, with his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, the difference, as I understand it, is this: The 
provision in the majority of the State constitutions is one con- 
cerning either the penal offense of libel or the suit in damages 
for libel or slander. In peace times we only expect either dam- 
age suits or penal prosecutions for the libel of an individual. 
This was the great objection which was referred to and discussed 
so ably by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] in the origi- 
nal discussion of this bill, to what were known as the alien and 
sedition laws. It possibly will be recalled by a majority of the 
lawyers here that Alexander Hamilton defended a man and 
secured a reversal of the judgment in his case who was con- 
victed of the libel of Thomas Jefferson, in what is known, I 
believe, as the Brooks case. 

Mr. President, it is perfectly proper that in times of peace the 
constitutional provision should be strictly observed with refer- 
ence to the submission of proof by the defendant either in a 
damage suit for libel or slander or even in a penal proceeding 
for libeling an individual. It is perfectly proper that the con- 
stitutional protection should be thrown around him, that he 
may prove or may present the truth of the statement as a de- 
fense; it is perfectly proper that that rule and those constitu- 
tional provisions shall be strictly observed. This is the reason 
for and this is the purpose of the constitutional provisions, as 
demonstrated by the decisions along the line of libel of the 
individual. Every decision which you will read covering this 
subject is based upon the question of libel or slander, either 
the prevention of libel by the enforcement of a penal statute or 
else allowing the individual to prove the truth when he is sued 
in damages for libel or tried in the criminal case. 

This is an entirely different case which we are now consider- 
ing. It does not relate to the libel of the individual. This 
matter was discussed concerning the mistaken impression which 
has gotten out to the public that this proposed law prohibited or 
penalized the expression of criticism against an individual, 
such even as the President of the United States; and it was 
shown here in the debate, as of course we all remember, that 
there was nothing of that character in the bill. This proposed 
act does not cover actions for libel; it covers forcible attacks 
by words or acts on the United States Government, or upon the 
uniform of its soldiers, or upon its flag. It is not a libel. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. FALL. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. FRANCE. I am not an attorney at law, but I was under 
the impression that a government might be libeled, as an 

individual may be libeled. I was under that impression, gained 
from a very cursory examination of some of these decisions. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I presumed that that was the 
impression under which the Senator from Maryland was labor- 
ing. That may be possible. 

it was well said by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox] yesterday that war is not made by the declaration of 


war. The declaration of war is simply the declaration of a 
status. The status has changed from a peace status to a war 
status. This bill is dealing with war. It is not intended to 


reach the peace status, nor to apply to the peace status. The 
libel even of the Government, to which the Senator refers—if 
such a thing is provided—is the libel of the Government in 
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time of peace. This is to prevent the use of words consti- 
tuting an assault upon the Government, or its integrity, or 
upon its soldiers, or upon its uniform, tending to bring e into 
contempt in time of war. The distinction is so plain that a 
man who runs may understand it. 

In my judgment, the Assistant Attorney General was abso- 
lutely correct. You are dealing with war matters. You can 
not throw around the individual the cloak of innocence which 
is his suficient shield and protection in a criminal action 
against him where he is tried by a jury of 12 men in times of 
peace, If you undertake to surround him with the affirmative 
defensive which he is allowed in times of peace when he is at- 
tacking your Government in time of war, in my judgment, 
Senators, you are then necessitating the passage of the bill 
introduced by the honorable Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN], the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

My position may have been misunderstood ; it may be possible 
that I am so unfortunate as not to be able to explain myself as 
I desire to the Senate. From the inception of this entire legis- 
lation, from the first discussion of the espionage bill down to 
the present time, I have attempted to be consistent in following 
out one line, Prior to the declaration of war, when the Presi- 
dent declared armed neutrality and asked us to grant him cer- 
tain powers—when he asked the passage of the espionage acts 
prior to the declaration of war—I took the position then, and I 
take it now, that without drastic legislation of a penal char- 
acter you will inevitably bring about in this conntry exactly 
the conditions which during the Civil War resulted in the arrest 
by military authority of members of the Maryland Legislature; 
when by order of the President a writ of habeas corpus to re- 
lease them from arrest was refused; when it became necessary, 
in the judgment cf Abraham Lincoln, to arrest the mayor of 
Baltimore under a military warrant; when, as I said, he had 
arrested by military warrant members of the legislature to 
prevent them from declaring secession and carrying Maryland 
into the Southern Confederacy; when it became necessary by 
military warrant not only to arrest a newsboy, but absolutely 
to stop the circulation of a paper in New Yark, where martial 
law was not declared; when it became necessary to reach out 
with the strong hand of the military and seize editors of papers, 
to convict before a military tribunal Vallandigham in Ohio, 
martial law not being declared; when the Constitution of the 
United States, in my judgment, was absolutely violated, be- 
cause Abraham Lincoln—whom you certainly recognize as a 
patriot, only desirous of saving this country—was ready to 
take the responsibility and to save it, despite any criticism 
which might be directed at him, and even to violate the Con- 
stitution and take the consequences, if in his judgment it was 
necessary to violate it, that this country might live. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Poscerene in the chair). 
Does the Senater from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Is it not rather a misuse of terms to 
speak of such acts as the Senator has so eloquently referred to 
as a violation of the Constitution? Is it not rather the exer- 
cise of war powers, necessary for the preservation of the Union. 
which are contained in the Constitution? 

Mr. FALL. Undoubtedly, Mr. President; and, as I was going 
to say, correcting my remarks, haying these matters in view— 
viewing this entire situation as I do—I have consistently labored 
here to allow a man charged with an offense at this time to be 
tried by a jury of his countrymen in the civil courts, that it 
might not be necessary, in order to save this Government and 
these people of ours, to invoke the strong arm of the military. 
Therefore I voted for every drastic measure to punish spying, 
to punish any attack, direct or indirect, upon our Government. 
upon its soldiers, upon its flag, upon its uniform; to punish it 
drastically, but to leave the question of guilt or innocence to 
the civil tribunals and not necessitate the arrest and trial of 
individuals throughout this country by the military arm of the 
Government. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask the Senator this question, as a 
practical matter: In the case of offenses against this statute, 
with such a provision in it as was put in by the Senate, would 
it not operate in this way—that practically every offender 
would come into court with a plea that what he had said or 
published or done was true, and for justifinble motives, and 
that would at once inject into the trial that issue, upon which 
the offender would have unlimited opportunity to exploit his 
views, and more harm probably would come from trials of that 
sort than from the original offense? 
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Mr. FALL. Why, clearly, Mr. President; that is my opinion, 
considering the further fact that the Senate, in its wisdom, saw 
fit to change the word “caleulated” te the word “ intended.” 
If you adopt this measure now as it went from the Senate to 
the House, you are not only face to face with the necessity of 
proving the intent, but you allow the defendant, in defense, to 
prove the truth of his words. Therefore. if he proves that the 
words which he uttered were true, the court will say that he 
must have been presumed to intend a benefit rather than an 
attack upon the Government of the United States or an offense 
against it. You have thrown around him now, in my judgment, 
such defenses as will render it exceeding difficult, even without 
this amendment of the Senator from Maryland, to secure a con- 
vletion. With this amendment, such conviction. in my judg- 
ment, is almost impossible. Then you are confronted by a 
condition. It is no theory. The Senator from Oregon—and I 
may say the courageous, brave, and sincere Senator from 
Oregou—has introduced and has now pending before his com- 
mittee a proposed law providing for the trial of cases of this 
kind before a military tribunal. I join, in opposition to the 
enactment of such legislation, the Senator from California IMr. 
JoHNsoN} and the other Senators who have expressed them- 
selves. You pass this legislation as it went from this body, 
you enact this law as we sent it to the House, and I tell you 
again, as I have warned you before, that inevitably, to protect 
this country, to save it in this hour of its dire need, you must 
vest in the military tribunals the power to stop what? Treason. 
It is all treason. You will realize it before you have gone much 
farther. 

Unfortunately. the Constitution of the United States under- 
takes to prescribe what shall be treason, and the definition is 
so restricted that it is almost impossible to reach cases which 
are intended to be reached and which are offensive to every 
true Amercian now, and which are arising every day in all the 
different Stutes of the Union. It is almost impossible to reach 
them and to punish them us treasonable. It is not our fault, 
but it is because the Constitution has limited the definition 
which the legislation might put upon what constituted treason. 
There are acts treasonable in themselves, I say that any man 
who is guilty of language tending to cast contempt upon or to 
bring into contempt the land or naval forces of the United 
States, the flag of the United States, the uniform of the United 
States, or the form of government of the United States in time 
of war, should be guilty and is guilty as a matter of fact of 
treason; but under the limitations of the Constitution you can 
not convict him of treason. You must prove that the act was 
in aid of the enemy. and was so intended, or else you can not 
convict him of treason. 

Insidiously, from one end of this country to the other, 
secretly, in lodge rooms throughout the different States of this 
Union to-day treason is being preached. I have reference to the 
Industrial Workers of the World and their associates. Resist- 
ance to the draft is, In my judgment, treason to the United 
States at this time. Resistance to any of its measures should, 
in my judgment, be denominated treason, and in a great many 
of the eases of which we have heard and read and some of which 
have come under the knowledge of each of us. the parties have 
escaped, although in their intentions they were guilty of treason; 
and you now. in enacting legislation here allowing a man to go 
before a jury and be tried by a civil tribunal, are casting around 
him all the protections which the courts give to a man charged 
with crime in times of peace. 

Why, I have heard it said here that it is better that a hundred 
guilty men should escape than that one innocent man should be 
convicted. I say to you that if it is necessary to save this 
country it is better that 10 innocent men should sacrifice their 
blood than that the country itself should not be saved. ‘That is 
harsh doctrine, but war is harsh. You can not play with condi- 
tions as they exist now with silk gloves. You must meet these 
enemies of this country at home with the bars of a jail or else 
you are going to be compelled to meet them with the rope of 
Judge Lynch or with muzzles of your guns after a drumhead 
court-martial 

Mr. President. I have been earnestly, insistently contending for 
civil trials, for jury trials to prevent what I see will inevitably, 
in my Judgment, be the measure to which we must resort to save 
the country. Emasculate proposed legislation of this kind, und 
I. for one, pledge the honorable Senator from Oregon my vote 
and my support for his measure proposing trial by military 
tribunal. Y 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, the scope of the 
argument, I think, has demonstrated conclusively the necessity 
for the amendment. I beg the attention of my colleagues while 
I respond for just a few moments to what has been said in behalf 
of the action of the conferees in striking out this amendment. 
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I beg their attention, because what confronts us now in this 
amendment is fundamental and it touches not only us aud our 
action at this particular time but it touches as well that which is 
held most dear by all our people. 

As premising what I have to say, I want to make it perfectly 
clear—and this, I think, has been made plain by my past actions— 
that there is not anything that the Senator from North Carolinn 
or the Senator from New Mexico can present for the successful 
prosecution of this war that will not have not only my enthu- 
silastic support but my ardent advocacy in and out of this Cham- 
ber, I want to make plain again, too, that disloyalty to the 
Nation in this crisis, propaganda that will destroy the morule of 
those whom we love abroad or those at home who fight behind 
the line would be by me as condignly met as any conceivable 
offense against our people or against our fighting forces; but I 
must most respectfully dissent from the doctrine that has been 
announced by the learned Senator from North Carolina and that 
which has been reiterated by the Senator from New Mexico. 

The Senator from North Carolina says to us, first, that you 
might just as well insert in this bill the Ten Commandments, 
or some equally obvious matter, as this particular amendment. 
Now, follow mé, please. First, it is asserted that you might 
Just as well insert in this bill some utterly immaterial matter 
or some obvious matter as the amendment for which we con- 
tend; and In the very next breath these Senators contend—and 
that contention they demonstrate by the letter of some gentle- 
man connected with the Attorney Generay’s Office—that the in- 
sertion of this amendment would give to men charged with an 
offense the defense that the Constitution of the United States ts 
supposed to give to every man charged with crime; and, for- 
sooth, because this amendment would give to a man charged 
with an offense under this bill what the Constitution guarantees 
him and what the law has ever given him in kindred and in 
cognate actions, for that very reason it is said that it should be 
eliminated from this bill. 

Now, that is the sum and the substance of the argument pre- 
sented by the Assistant Attorney General. He says that eertain 


people quote the Bible in a particularly inappropriate way. and 


in that fashion indulge a propaganda that onght not to be tol- 
erated. If the Bible be quoted in a fashion that it ought not 
to be quoted, of course, we would prohibit it, I assume, in this 
time of hysteria. 

But. Mr. President, I can not assent to the doctrine so elo- 
quently enunciated by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart! 
that this is war. and because it is war, a different rule must ob- 
tain in relation to the prosecution of criminal offenses than 
obtains in time of peace. Yes, Mr. President, it is war. It is 
war from the standpoint of many of us here upon a ruthless 
enemy until victory shall be won for the United States of 
America. But, good God, Mr. President, when did it become 
war upon the American people? When in all this crisis and In 
all this peril did we have in this conflict war upon the Amer- 
ican people so that the safeguards of the Constitution and the 
rights of the law should be denied unto the American people? 

The doctrine that has been enunciated here by the distin- 
guished Senators, for whom I have not only a profound respect 
and regard but of whose views I speak with peculiar diffidence, 
means that you are warring not upon an enemy, you are warring 
upon your own people, and you are denying that which has been 
given them ever since this Nation was established. The argu- 
ment that has heen made here to-day that in time of war you 
deny the presumption of innocence in civil courts to men charged 
with offenses, the argument that in time of war the safeguards 
that are around a man accused of crime are shorn from him 
and taken from him, the argument that in time of war substan- 
tlally the Constitution is abrogated, and the protection of the 
law denied to the American citizen is an argument. Mr. Presi- 
dent, to which I can not subscribe, and to which this popular 
branch of the Government of the United States of America ought 
never to subscribe, and it is an argument, I am very glad to say, 
that has been repudiated by the President of the United States 
in the letter that he wrote day before yesterday concerning the 
bill, which was designed to apply martial law to the entire 
Union. 

I submit, therefore, in view of what has been said by the 
Senator from North Carolina, I submit in view of the very letter 
and because of the very reasons that are given by the Assistant 
Attorney General, this particular clause should be inserted in 
this bill, and that the bill should be sent back to conference with 
the direction to the conferees of this body to insert that par- 
ticular clause. 

Mr. SHERMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. I do not want to lose the floor, 
however. 


1918. 


Mr. OVERMAN. This hour was intended to be given to the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] to bring up the housing 
bill. Some Senators have said that they would like to read 
the letter of the Assistant Attorney General before voting on 
the conference report. Therefore I ask that the report may go 
over. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Until what time? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is that agreeable to the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kne in the chair). The 
Senator from Illinois desires to know to what hour the Senator 
from North Carolina wishes to have the conference report go 
over. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Just temporarily lay it aside, in order that 
nt some other time, when the Senate is not pressed, it may be 
taken up. I should like to have the housing bill passed to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator expect to call up the confer- 
ence report to-day? 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
morrow. - 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is the pres- 
entation of reports of committees. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The regular order is that the conference 
report goes over. 3 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
to-morrow. 

Mr. FRANCE. I understand that the report had been pre- 
sented and it is now under discussion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Virginia wants to bring 
up the housing bill, and I am willing to have it go over and to 
take up the housing bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that, upon the request of the Senator from North Carolina, the 
conference report will lie upon the table to be called up at a 
later time. Reports of committees are still in order. 


THE OXMAN TRIAL, 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, out of order, somewhat 
in the nature of a personal explanation, I wish to say that on 
yesterday the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POsMERENE] interrogated 
the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] as to a statement 
which had been made by myself on a preceding day to the effect 
that in the proceedings growing out of the trial of Thomas J. 
Mooney in San Francisco one Oxman, a witness in that case, 
who later on had been charged with subornation of perjury, 
had been presented to a grand jury, and that the grand jury 
had declined to return a true bill against him, whereas the 
Senator from California stated that Oxman had been tried 
before a petty jury and acquitted. The Senator from Ohio 
asked me to state for the Reconrp, on account of a certain public 
interest which he has in the case, what the fact is in that 
regard. 

I desire to state that both the statement made by the Senator 
from California as to Oxman and the statement made by my- 
self were correct; that Oxman was presented to the grand jury, 
and the grand jury did decline to return a true bill against 
him, Subsequently he was presented upon complaint to a 
justice of the peace sitting as a committing magistrate, and the 
justice of the peace bound him over to the superior court, and he 
was tried upon a finding of probable cause by the justice of the 


No; I ask that it may go over until to- 


I have no objection to its going over until 


Ce, 
Mr. SWANSON. I should like to ask what the regular order is. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. I am asking to present, as a matter of 

correction or explanation, a personal statement as to a fact. If 

the Senator has no objection, it will take me just a moment. 

Oxman was tried before the petty jury and was acquitted. So 
there is no inaccuracy in either one of the statements. 

In further reference to that matter, Mr. President, I ask leave 
to present to the Senate and to send to the desk and have read 
by the Secretary a brief telegram which I have just received. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator will be granted, and the Secretary will read the 
telegram. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

San Francisco, CAL., April 23, 1918. 

Senator POINDEXTER, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


All good citizens of California are indebted to you for your defense 
of the administration of the law in cor State. Only radicals, anarchists, 
near anarchists, and Bolshevikl, and those misled by them have any 
views other than yours, and they have purposely seized apes the Mooney 
case as a new instrument with which to break down the faith of the 
country in law and order, the old forms of sedition and CIEE having 
been crushed before an awakened public opinion. Don’t be fooled by 
the Oxman camouflage. The case of Billings, the first of these cases 
tried, was tried and Billings was convicted in my court before ever 
Oxman was heard of. ‘The same evidence was later produced against 
Mooney in another court, supplemented by Oxman's testimony, and 
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Mooney was convicted. However, the conviction did not come until 
large sums of money had been raised and a pitiless campalgn started 
to break by publicity and terrorism all witnesses for the State. Like 
the Germans striking at the strongest point as their best defensive, the 
Mooney defense picked upon Oxman’s testimony as their greatest danger 
point and fired at it with every kind of poisoned gas that a well-financed 
and a well-organized campaign of publicity could devise. When out of 
that campaign Oxman was charged with suborning perjury, he was 
placed on trial before a jury drawn in the usual court routine and ac- 
quitted. That there might no i ground for charging that Oxman 
was not fairly prosecuted I, as trial judge, caused the district attorney 
to retire and place the prosecution in the hands of the attorney general 
of the State, puties ymond Benjamin and John T. Nourse conduct- 
ing the case. Nourse has since been appointed a judge of the superior 
court. It is admitted in printed statements issued here by the Mooney 
defense league that the defense has collected from organizations re- 
quiring rereipte more than $100,000. It is reported that at least 
another one hundred thousand has been collected from sources which 
did not ask for receipts. All this money has been expended in pub- 
licity and in fees for detectives and lawyers. You will do the country 
a greet service by 9 these cases and exposing their use by the 
radicals in office and out, to foment discontent, sedition, and destruc- 


tion of Government; and don’t let the a igri of Frankfurter fool you. 


It was made on false reasoning, without investigation, and in total 
disregard of the rights of California as a soverei State. I say 
without inv tion, for Frankfurter did not interview me, who pre- 
sided at the trials of puinge and Oxman, nor Judge Emmett Seawell, 
who presided at the trials of Weinberg and Mrs. Mooney, and, as far as I 
know, did not consult with the district attorney nor with any other 
officer representing the State. 
Frank II. DUNNE, 


Judge of the Superior Court. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senate will bear with 
me for a moment I should like to add in connection with the 
telegram read the fact that the district attorney for the county 
and city of San Francisco went through the process of recall on 
this issue and in the ensuing election the district attorney who 
prosecuted this case, resulting in the sentence referred to— 
Charles M. Fickert—was sustained by the county and city of 
San Francisco by an overwhelming majority—more than 2 to J, 
as I remember, quoting from memory. Public, sentiment is in no 
uncertain state, according to this recall, in San Francisco. 

RULES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Mr. OWEN. I ask leave to have inserted in the Record Senate 
joint resolution 150, which I introduced yesterday, and to give 
notice that on Monday next, immediately after the conclusion 
of the morning business, I shall ask permission to address the 
Senate in regard to it. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 150) requesting the President to in- 
vite the entente allies to declare the rules of international 
law and require the German Government to accept such rules 
under penalty of progressive international boycott, ete. 
Resolved, ete., That the President of the United States is 

hereby requested to invite Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan and their allies in the present war brought upon them by 
the Hohenzollerns, to enter into a treaty declaring the funda- 
mental rules of international relationship and to bring to the 
knowledge of the commercial and financial interests now back- 
ing the Hohenzollern war that instead of profit out of this war 
they shall be visited with assured commercial and financial loss 
unless they promptly use their influences to bring this war to 
an end by the acceptance of the rules of international law. 

Sec. 2. That the fundamental principles of international re- 
lationship and of international law upon which the future peace 
of the world must depend are as follows: 

zvery civilized nation has the unquestionable right to exer- 
cise full powers of internal self-government, with exclusive con- 
trol within its own territory over emigration, immigration, ex- 
ports, and imports, and to complete unembarrassed territorial 
integrity, but no right to menace other nations by militarism. 

That the oceans and high seas and international waterways 
should be free and open under international rules to the citizens 
of all nations recognizing international law. 

That the right of access to the sea by shipment in bond with- 
out tax through intervening territory should be conceded to all 
nations recognizing international law. 

That all international differences should be definitely and 
finally settled by arbitration, but no case questioning the funda- 
mental rules of international law is justifiable. 

That the invasion of the territorial integrity of one nation 
by another on any alleged ground is the highest of all interna- 
tional crimes, and any nation offending this law should be re- 
garded by all civilized nations as an international outlaw. 

That subordinate nations or colonies, backward in education 
and industrial and economic development, should have their 
human rights safeguarded on the basis of the principles of 
freedom and justice by international agreement. 

That Alsace-Lorraine and the Terra Irredenta should be as- 
sured unembarrassed self-determination under international 
agreement, 
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That Germany and Austria must immediately, under the rules 
of international law, evacuate all territory invaded by them 
during the present war. 

That progressive reciprocal disarmament of the nations shall 
be agreed upon as an international rule of conduct to go into 
effect immediately after the termination of this war to an 
agreed basis of actual requirements for domestic and inter- 
national police. 

That an international police army and navy shall be estab- 
lished by international agreement after the termination of this 
war for the purpose of enforcing international rules. 

Sec. 3. That in order to remove the hope of profit and to 
establish the certainty of loss upon the commercial and financial 
forces now backing the German military machine in this war, 
that the international agreement hereinbefore proposed shall 
further stipulate that if within 30 days after such international 
agreement be signed the German Government shall not by reso- 
lution of the Reichstag and by referendum of the German people 
agree to the above principles of international law, then and 
in that event the nations of the world now at war with Germany 
should solemnly pledge themselves by an irrevocable-agreement 
to enforce the following commercial and financial stipulations 
for ope year's time, with one additional year’s time for every 
30 days’ further delay on the purt of the German Government 
up to the term of five years and until the Government of Ger- 
corms accepts the proposed principles of international law, as 

ollows: 
STIPULATIONS OF BOYCOTT. 

rst. To refuse clearance to any of their vessels to any 
German port. 

Second. To refuse entry to any of their ports of any vessel 
under the flag of Germany or a vessel under any other flag 
engaged directly or indirectly in trade with Germany or owned 
in whole or in part by any subject of Germany. 

Third. To prohibit the exportation, direct or indirect, of any 
merchandise, goods, wares, raw materials, or other natural 
products, whether of domestic or foreign origin, to Germany. 

Fourth. To refuse to permit the importation, direct or indi- 
rect, of any merchandise, goods, or wares, whether of domestic or 
foreign origin, from Germany. 

Fifth. To prohihit the exportation, direct or indirect, to Ger- 
many of coin, bullion, or paper money, or securities, or any 
other form of indebtedness, or bills of exchange, or of other 
negotiable instruments, or of banking or commercial paper. 

Sixth. To forbid any postal, telegraphic or telephonic, or ex- 
press communication with Germany or with any person in Ger- 
many. 

Seventh. To prohibit the ‘transfer to their own nationals, 
either directly or indirectly, of any stocks, shares, mortgages, 
or other forms of indebtedness owned by a resident subject of 
Germany, and to confiscate all property, including patents and 
patent rights, owned in the entente allied countries by Germans 
residing in Germany and use the same or the proceeds thereof 

as an indemnity to their own nationals owning property lost or 
confiscated in Germany. 
OEDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 10265) to authorize the Secretary of 
Labor to provide housing, local transportation, and other com- 
munity facilities for war needs. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The morning business is not 
closed yet. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I insist on the reguiar order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Reports of committees are still 
in order. 
resolutions, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 4428) to amend section 272 of an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United 
‘States,” approved March 4, 1909; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 4429) granting a pension to Eliza Kelley (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4430) granting an increase of pension to Clinton 
Neligh (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4431) granting an increase of pension to William 
‘McCory (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4432) granting an increase of pension to Anderson 
Ward (with accompanying papers) ; 
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A bill (S. 4433) granting an increase of pension to James 
Anderson (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4434) granting an increase of pension to James 
sa poe (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 4485) granting a pension to William H. Davis (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

A bill (S. 4436) to restore Maj. Robert H. Peck, of the Regu- 
lar Army, to the place in the lineal list he would have occupied 
had he not been separated from the service; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 


AMENDMENT TO POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WATSON submitted an amendment relative to the com- 
pensation of postal employees, intended to be proposed by ‘him to 
the Post Office appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR STONE. 


Mr. REED submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 231), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay. from the miscellaneous items of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, the actual and necessary expenses incurred 
by the committee appointed by the Vice President in arranging for and 
attending the funeral of the Hon. WILLIAM J. STONE, late a Senator 
from the State of Missouri, upon vouchers to be approved by the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the ate. 

Mr. THOMPSON subsequently, from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was 
referred the foregoing resolution, reported it favorably without 
amendment, and it was considered by unanimous ‘consent and 


agreed to. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 10613, An act to provide for the collection aud disposal 
of garbage and miscellaneous refuse of the District of Columbia, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 7 

COST OF FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to call up Senate resolution 223, 
coming over under the rule from a previous day. 

Mr. SWANSON. Is it-on the calendar? 

Mr. THOMPSON. No, sir; it:comes over under the rule from 
a previous day. It isa short matter and I think will not require 
much discussion at this time, as the subject has been thoroughly 
considered in connection with other bills. It simply directs the 
Federal Trade Commission to investigate the high cost of farm- 
ing implements aud some articles that the farmer is required to 
buy, in order to establish a proper equilibrium of prices, An 
arbitrary price having been fixed on wheat, the farmers insist 
that if that price shall remain a reasonable price should be 
fixed upon farm implements and things they are required to buy 
and use on the farm te bring about production. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will lay before the 
Senate the resolution, which has come over from a previous - 


day. 
Mr. SWANSON. I hope the Senator will not present that 


resolution to-day. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 


uiry. 

i The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
will state it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask what has become of the 
motion of the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SWANSON. I hope the Senator from Kansas will not 

his resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not entertain 
the motion of the Senator from Virginia because the morning 
business had not been concluded. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Am 1 wrong in thinking that a motion 
to take up a bill is in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not during the morning busi- 
ness without unanimous consent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is in order after the hour of 1 o'clock. 
Under our rules it was in order when the Senator from Vir- 
ginia made the motion. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I do not think that there will be any 
lengthy discussion on my resolution. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understand the motion is pending and 
unacted on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The Chair is advised that dur- 
ing the morning business it can only be entertained by unani- 
mous consent. 
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Mr. SWANSON. I think the rule says after 1 o'clock such a 
motion can be entertained. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is in order after the conclusion of 
morning business, or after the hour of 1 o'clock. The rule is 


specific. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. However, the Chair has recog- 
nized the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. SWANSON. I hope the Senator will not press his reso- 
lution. It can come up at some other time. This housing bill 
has been here for two weeks. The department says it is the 
most urgent war matter pending here- to-day. For two weeks 
I have been trying to get consideration of this measure. 

Mr. THOMPSON, It is not my desire ta interfere at all with 
any war measure. As a matter of fact this resolution relates 
to the question of production and is a war measure in itself. 
It applies to what is most vital and important to the country 
at this time—the production of foodstuffs for ourselves and the 
allied armies—and in order to maintain the necessary increased 
production I insist that the prices on the things the farmer has 
to buy to bring about production should also be regulated in 
order to do justice to the farmer when prices are fixed on his 
products. The farmer is like any other business man, in order 
to stay in business he must make a fair profit, and there is 
no way of determining what the price on his products should 
be without knowing the cost of production. 

Mr. SWANSON, I favor the resolution of the Senator and 
will vote for it, for I want the information, but I insist on the 
motion that I made before he was recognized. I ask the Chair 
to rule whether my motion is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After further information 
which has been conveyed to the Chair as to the rule referred 
to, the Chair holds that the motion made by the Senator from 
Virginia is in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. 

Mr. THOMPSON. In view of the ruling of the Chair I 


should like to know then if my resolution will go over under- 


the rule without prejudice and can be called up at some later 
day when it can be reached during the morning hour? 

Mr. SWANSON. It can go over without prejudice, as it has 
not been brought up. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I would not want it to go to the calendar. 

Mr. SWANSON. It does not go to the calendar, because it 
has not been brought up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks that the 
resolution would go over without prejudice. 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes; without prejudice. 


HOUSING OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Virginia that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 10265. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10265) 
to authorize the Secretary of Labor to provide housing, local 
transportation, and other community facilities for war needs, 

Mr. KELLOGG. I offer an amendment to subdivision (b), 
section 1, of the bill, which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair advises the Senator 
Rie Minnesota that there is an amendment now pending to the 

Mr. KELLOGG. I was not aware of that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The Secretary. The pending amendment is that offered by 
Mr. THomAs to amend the amendment of the committee on page 
2 by striking out all of the proposed amendment after the word 
“That,” on line 15, and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

Schools, coll museu 
wan dere tro the ge. 2 f Sat tc 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. KeLLoGG] has an amendment which he has submitted to 
me, which covers the ground intended to be covered by the 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tomas]. I 
ask that the amendment of the Senator from Minnesota may 
be read as a substitute for the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Seere- 
tary will read the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota as a substitute for the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado. 

The Secretary. After the word “constructed,” in line 15, 
page 2, it is proposed to strike out the entire proviso down to 
and including line 24, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Provided, That colleges, museums, libraries, State or municipal build- 

and the of private 5 shall net be acquired 
occupied be taken under 


except by contract, nor any 


the powers 1 

thereof shall be det 
of the United States exercising juri 
setting forth the reason and necessit. 


n this act given, except by contract, unless the necessi 
ermined by a judge of the circuit or district cou 
iction in the locality on petition 
for such taking; the hearing on 


such petition shall be summary in character and the determination of 


such judge shall be final. 

Mr, SWANSON. Mr. President, I move that that amend- 
ment be accepted as a substitute for the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado. I accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
moves that the amendment offered by the Senator from Minne- 
sota be accepted as a substitute. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Virginia ought not 
to move that that be done. The question is upon substituting. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the substitute as offered by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kerrioca] would be perfectly 
satisfactory to me, but the principal objection which I have to 
this proviso is not met at all by the substitute. I regard it 
us a little camouflage. The taking of an occupied private dwell- 
ing is not to be by the Secretary of Labor under the provisions 
of the amendment, even as left in the substitute of the Senator 
from Minnesota. It is not to be by the individual act of the 
Secretary, but by the act of some judge of a district or circuit 
court. Such judge is simply substituted for the Secretary of 
Labor, with the same power. I do not think that portion of 
the amendment has been changed. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. f 

Mr. KELLOGG. That portion of the amendment was not 
changed. The other day when this amendment was under con- 
sideration it was objected to for the reason that it only pro- 
vided that the furnishings of dwelling, colleges, museums, 
libraries, State and municipal buildings could be acquired by 
contract. It was the intention, undoubtedly, that Ibraries, 
museums, State and municipal buildings could not be acquired 
except by contract. This amendment was drawn in order to 
make it perfectly clear that the furnishings, and not enly the 
furnishings but that colleges, museums, libraries, State or 
municipal buildings could only be acquired by contract. 

Mr. FALL. I agree with that part of the amendment. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The chairman of the committee was not 
willing that private dwellings should be placed in the same 
category. It is going a long way to say that a dwelling shall 
be taken from one person and given to another for the same use, 

Mr. FALL. By one person. 

Mr. KELLOGG. But the amendment was not drawn with a 
view of affecting the question of dwellings at all. 

Mr. FALL. I so understood; and for that reason I said 
that I was in accord with the Senator’s idea and in favor of 
his amendment, but that it did not reach the principal objec- 
tion which I make to this entire proviso; that is, I object, Mr. 
President, most seriously to the Secretary of Labor being enti- 
tled, of his own volition and upon his own judgment of the 
necessity of the case, to requisition or commandeer a private 
occupied dwelling. That objection is not removed by the sim- 
ple substitution of a judge. Apparently, on the face of it, 
this would look as though it contemplated a condemnation pro- 
ceeding, but it does not. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, it is contemplated in some of the arsenals and navy yards 
to erect buildings to house two or three thousand people. 
There might be 8 or 10 residences there, and if we did not 
have the right here conferred it might absolutely interfere 
with the whole program, and afford an opportunity to blackmail 
the Government and charge ten or twenty times what the prop- 
erty is worth. If it is a public necessity, and if it is absolutely 
for the public good that such property shall be taken, it is not 
left to the Secretary of Labor, but he will have to file a petition 
with the circuit or district judge, who must enter of record that 
the public necessity requires the taking of this private property. 
After that is done, then he can proceed. 

Mr. FALL. I understand that; but the objection I make to 
it is that it simply substitutes the single opinion of a judge 
without condemnation proceedings of any kind for the sole 
opinion of the Secretary of Labor in this matter. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL. I hope the Senator from Virginia will pardon 
me and let me finish my statement. The hearing ts not really 
a hearing. There is no provision for a day in court. The 
whose private property is taken or commandeered has not an 
opportunity to be heard. The hearing before the judge is not 
upon petition and answer thereto; it is not upon evidence 
taken as to the necessity of taking the property, but it is sim- 
ply upon the filing of the petition of the Secretary of Labor 
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Uiraself that he sees the necessity for the taking of a particular 
house. Upon the single indorsement of that petition or opinion 
of the Seeretary of Labor by the judge himself an occupied 
dwelling can be taken away from the occupant. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield; and if so, to whom? 
$ Mr. FALL. I first yield to the Senator having charge of the 

ill. r 

Mr. SWANSON. I wish to say that a public building may 
be erected in war times or in peace, and that the Government 
has the power of condemnation. 

Mr. FALL. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SWANSON. A great many people have the idea that, if 
that power be conferred in this case, it may work an injustice 
to some people. So this amendment was drawn and it has been 
offered by the Senator from Delaware. It was written hur- 
riedly, and provides that the necessity for the taking of the 
property must be decided by a judge before it can be taken. 
After that condemnation proceedings may be had or the owner 
may be paid 75 per cent of the value of the property. On peti- 
tion the judge determines as to the necessity of the taking 
before anything can be done to a private dwelling. 

Mr. LODGE. But that ought not to be an ex parte hearing. 

Mr. SWANSON. Speed, speed, speed, is what is needed in 
this matter. If there are going to be so many delays placed 
around this proceeding by such cumbersome processes before 
anything can be done, there is absolutely no use of passing the 
bill. 

Mr. FALL. I am sorry for that, Mr. President. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the building of a little town containing 
three or four thousand people is to be so delayed that it will 
require 12 or 18 months before it can be done, the war will be 
over, I hope, before the necessity for such work arises. The 
amendment, however, was reported to give every man a day in 
court; and it is not necessary to pass upon the public necessity 
even before the condemnation proceedings may be had. 

Mr. LODGE. But, if the Senator will allow me, that is the 
trouble; it is not a court. 4 

Mr. FALL. It is not a court at all. That is the objection. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL. I will yield to the Senator from Delaware, who, 
I understand, is the author of the amendment. A 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I desire to correct an im- 
pression which has been given out in regard to my being the 
author of the whole amendment. My amendment, which was 
offered in the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, was 
to provide that furnishings in a private dwelling and private 
dwellings themselves should not be taken by the Secretary of 
Labor until he had submitted his reasons for taking them to a 
judge and the judge had determined the necessity thereof. 

I heard a good deal of discussion the other day in the Senate 
about lawyers and about the capacity of lawyers, and things 
of that kind, but I was called out before I was charged with 
being the author of this whole amendment. It is perfectly 
familiar hornbook law that, although a proceeding may be 
ex parte, yet a judge will admit parties to the hearing and will 
listen to their representations. I have been through many con- 
demnation proceedings, and that has frequently occurred. The 
usual condemnation proceeding is, of course, for the judge to 
appoint a commission to condemn; and, while that may be ex 
parte, it is not of necessity. 

No judge in the United States of America, I fancy, would re- 
fuse a hearing to a person owning a private dwelling in which 
he lived if the Secretary of Labor desired to take it. I think it 
may be very necessary, if this operation is necessary at all, that 
the Secretary of Labor be authorized to take private dwellings. 
For example, there might be a tract of a hundred acres on which 
there might be one private dwelling which would very greatly 
interfere with the covering of that whole hundred acres with 
buildings. I fancy a judge would decide that that was a case of 
necessity, but he would hear the man who was the owner, not 
necessarily but out of grace, even if the proceeding might be ex 
parte, under certain circumstances. It might, however, be an 
extremely difficult matter to give a hearing to every person 
entitled to a remote interest or a fractional interest in a portion 
of the land to be taken in connection with a whole enterprise 
of this kind before a final determination. So a summary pro- 
ceeding is needed and for that reason was provided. 

Personally I do not see any objection to taking college build- 
ings. I might even go so far as to shock the sense of some of 
my colleagues by saying that the best use that I know of to which 
the buildings of Harvard College or Yale College or the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania or my own college, the University of 
Virginia, could be put from now until we have supplied our- 
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selves with all the munitions and the necessities of war would 
be to house workmen in them if they could not be housed else- 
where. No Secretary of Labor would, however, attempt to take 
such buildings as those unless it was absolutely necessary to do 
so. I have no objection to a court having that matter under 
consideration, but that is not a portion of my amendment. I 
have had nothing to do with anything except the furnishings 
and the taking of private dwellings, but I thought that it was 
very desirable and, indeed, necessary that some provision along 
the Han of the amendment I suggested should be incorporated in 
the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator probably was not present 
when I stated that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN] offered the amendment in connection with schools and 
colleges. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Yes; and I voted against that, so that I 
do not care to be responsible for the whole amendment, because 
I can think of circumstances when, indeed, it would be very 
desirable to take college buildings. There is not much use in 
educating the young men of this country to.be dominated by 
Huns, as I see it. I want this war won, and I want every 
person in this country to be engaged in useful war work. It is 
not so necessary that our colleges shall run for a few months 
as it is necessary that we should get work done which is neces- 
sary for the successful prosecution of the war. 

Mr. KELLOGG and Mr. THOMAS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. FALL. I now yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THOMAS, I wish to make an inquiry with regard to 
the parliamentary situation. When this bill was last before 
the Senate, I think on the 17th of April, just before adjourn- 
ment I offered an amendment to strike out all of subsection 
(b) after the word “That” in line 15, and to insert in place 
thereof the words “ schools, colleges, museums, libraries, State, 
county, and municipal buildings shall be exempted from the 
operations of this act.“ The Senator having charge of the bill 
said: ; 

I shall be very glad to accept that amendment. 

I think that was the parliamentary situation at the time the 
bill went over, and my purpose in interrupting is to ask whether 
that amendment is now before the Senate? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair advises the Senator 
that that amendment is before the Senate, but the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] has offered as a substitute, as the 
Chair is advised, an amendment which has been read to the 
Senate. 

Mr. FALL. And I am discussing the amendment, the pro- 
posed substitute, and the subject generally. 

Mr. THOMAS. I came into the Chamber after the discussion 
began, and was not aware of the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. FALL. I yield now to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I desire to make this sug- 
gestion to the Senator from New Mexico and to the chairman 
of the committee, that after the word “be” in the line next to 
the last to strike out the words “summary in character” and 
insert “upon notice to the owner and occupant of such dweli- 
ings, and the determination of such judge shall be final.” That 
would insure a hearing to the owner and the occupant of the 
dwelling. 

Mr. FALL. Shall be after notice and upon hearing“ 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator will propose an amendment 
of that kind, so far as I am concerned I will have no objection | 
to it. - 

Mr. FALL. I am simply voicing my objection. I have not 
undertaken to construct an amendment, because I think that I 
shall likely vote against the entire bill. I certainly shall do 
so unless there are other amendments adopted to it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator will permit me, I will pro- 
pose an amendment to the amendment to read as follows: 


And hearing on such petition shall be upon notice to the owner and 
8 of such dwelling, and the determination of such judge shall 


If that is satisfactory to the chairman of the committee I 
hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will be glad to accept that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will ask to haye the amendment agreed 
to in that form. 

Mr. FALL. I think it would be better to say the determina- 
tion of such judge, after hearing, shall be final.” 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to putting in the words 
“after hearing.” 

Mr. FALL. Let the words “after hearing” be inserted. 

Mr. SWANSON. Very well. 

Mr. FALL. That, I think, properly safeguards it, although 
the Senator understands that this is in no sense a condemnation 
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proceeding. I wish to refer to the observations of the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SavLsBURY] on this subject. I have no 
more confidence in a judge acting upon a business matter in a 
summary way than I would have in any other individual, I 
would submit a legal proposition to him and of course, having 
respect for his learning and for his position, would accept his 
legal decision more readily than I would that of a Jayman; 
but as to the simple necessity for public use or for governmental 
use of a certain dwelling house, I would have no more confi- 
dence in his individual decision than I would have in that of 
the Secretary of Labor, except for certain reasons which I 
shall give utterance to hereafter with reference to the Secre- 
tary of Labor, but I mean than of any other individual, because 
he will not be acting in a legal capacity unless the amend- 
ments which have been offered are adopted, and then he wili 
be; and, while the hearing will yet not be in the nature of a 
condemnation, it will at least give the judge sitting an oppor- 
tunity to hear business or other reasons against the confiscation 
of the property. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, the Senator of course 
recognizes the desirability of having a forum into which an 
owner may go to show that the reasons given by the Secretary 
of Labor, who would be an advocate of the taking, are not 
sound. 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. : 

Mr. SAULSBURY. To protect the property for his own use. 

Mr. FALL. That was my object in objecting to the provision 
as it was originally drawn. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator will allow me a moment, of course 
he understands, and every other Senator understands, that our 
Anglo-Saxon civilization is built upon the theory that every man’s 
home is his castle. This is an interference with the private, 
occupied dwelling house of a man. Practically all the internal 
wars of our forefathers were fought out to establish this very 
principle, that a man’s home is his castle, and that his fireside 
should be inviolate. 

This provision, as it originally stood, would turn over to the 
Secretary of Labor the right on 10 days’ notice to eject the in- 
dividual from his private occupied dwelling or his farm or other 
property in the United States. It is not confined in any way. 
These provisions must be construed with reference to the other 
laws in pari materia, which we have been discussing and have 
been passing and the definitions which have been given of war 
necessities. This bill contains the brond statement that it is 
designed to provide housing for workmen engaged in“ Indus- 
tries connected with and essential to the national defense“; 
and you will find the legislation of the Congress of the United 
States has said that every industry is essential to the national 
defense—I can not recall an industry to-day carried on in the 
United States which, directly or indirectly, in one act or another 
has not been declared by this body as essential to the national 
defense. The consequence is that, under the broad terms of this 
provision, the Secretary of Labor can go. to the home of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware and eject him from his occupied dwelling. 
Now, under the amendment offered by the committee he must, 
before doing so, state just why he desires that property and 
get the order confirmed by the judge, or get his petition ap- 
proved by the jndge. Under the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Minnesota, with the further amendment which, 
as I understand is accepted, while still this is not a condemna- 
tion proceeding such as any American citizen or a person of 
Anglo-Saxon blood should be entitled to before his home is 
violated, yet it will at least give him an opportunity to appear 
before that judge and present reasons why his house should not 
be taken away from him. j 

Mr, THOMAS. Mr. President, I have examined the substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from Minnesota; and in view of the 
fact that his amendment makes provision for the taking of 
private dwellings, and mine does not, I will withdraw the 
amendment which I offered. in favor of the substitute offered 
by the Senator from Minnesota, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colorado is withdrawn. The 
question. recurs upon the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Minnesota, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the word “constructed,” in line 15, 
page 2, it is proposed to strike out the entire proviso down to 
and inclading line 24, and to insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

Provided, That colleges, museums, libraries, State or municipal build- 
ings, and the farnishings of private dwellings shall not be acquired 
except by contract, nor shall any occupied dwelling be taken under the 
powers In this we Lea except by contract, unless the necessity thereof 


shall be determin a ju 
United States exercising ju 


e of the circuit or district court of the 
etion in the locality, on petition setting 


forth the reason and necessity for such taking. The hearing on such 
tition shall be upon notice to the owner and occupant of such dwell- 
ng, and the determination of such judge shall be final. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, which I think the Senator from Virginia will accept. It 
is very plain, and I do not think there will be any objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 4, at the end of section 1, it is pro- 
posed to add the following: 

Provided further, That in communities where housing development 
is to be carried on under this act such communities, or persons desir- 
ing so to do, shall be permitted to furnish a certain per cent of the 
cost of providing said housing facilities under such a plan of develop- 
ment and under such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon b 
the Secretary of Labor and the persons interested In the plan of devel- 
opment, but in no instance shall a loan of more than per cent of 

e cost of development be made to such communities or the persons 
interested in the development: And provided further, That the vern- 
ment shall take a first lien for the amount of money. so advanced by 
the Government. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I do not want to delay the passage 
of this bill if its passage is necessary; but I do not understand 
that amendment, and I should like to have it stated again. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I will state that this is 
similar to the provision that has been made in the case of the 
Shipping Board. If a community wants to put up 15 per cent, 
or if the Government wants to make arrangements with the 
community by which better facilities can be provided for it, 
why should it not be allowed to put it up? 

Mr. FALL. There is nothing to prevent its putting it up, 
is there? : 

Mr. OVERMAN. Well, I do not know. 

Mr. SWANSON. This amendment provides that it shall put 
up the buildings and have a first lien upon them. 

Mr. FALL. In other words, you are going to give the com- 
munity a first lien instead of giving the Government a first lien. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, we would lose all the money 
we put into it. 

=e OVERMAN. This does not provide for any first lien 
at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, I do not know. I should like to have the 
amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again state 
the amendment. 

The Secretary again stated the amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator will see that that 
gives no lien at all. The community does not take any security 
for the money or any note for it. It just puts up 15 per cent of 
the money, whether it ever gets it back or not. That is what the 
amendment means, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it seems to me that the amend- 
ment would result in this, that if some particular individual of 
a community wanted to have the Government buildings erected 
at some special location, it would require the Government of 
the United States to put up 85 per cent of the money required 
to do it and 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, not at all, Mr. President. In case they 
can agree on the place, and the community wants to put up 15 
per cent, why, it can do it. There is no lien required, no note, 
or anything of the kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator says there is no 
lien required, no obligation, on the part of the Government. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not a bit. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, it is all left with the Secretary of Labor, 
and he can make any sort of arrangement he desires. He can 
give a lien, he can put up the money with no security, the Gov- 
ernment can lose it all, and the improvement can be made any- 
where in the community that he may decide upon. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if the Secretary of Labor 
would do a thing like that, he ought to be impeached. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do net know what the Secretary of Labor 
will do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It does not provide for any lien at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, I know the amendment itself does not pro- 
vide for a lien in words, but : 

Mr. OVERMAN, Not at all. It just allows the community 
to put up 15 per cent, if it desires to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I sincerely trust that no such 
amendment as that will be put on this bill. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senater from North 
Carolina what condition is going to be met by this amendment? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Sometimes they are going te build these 
houses near certain communities. 
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Mr. FALL. Where—what communities? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I do not know whether it will ever be put 
into practice or not; but suppose they go to Boston, for example, 
and they want to build some of these houses, and the community 
says, “If you will lay out the streets and connect them with 
certain other streets, we will put up 15 per cent of the money,” 
or something like that, some arrangement by which these houses 
might be made permanent, so that the residents might buy them 
after the war, and they would be put up with some idea of hav- 
ing the streets connected with the city streets. If they want to 
do that, under this amendment they can do so. There is no 
provision for any note or any lien, but the community makes a 
present to the Government of 15 per cent. That is all it is; 
but it is all left to the Secretary of Labor, under rules and regu- 
lations to be prescribed by him. The amendment does not pro- 
vide for taking any mortgage or any lien. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not say that he can rrt do so. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Of course, he can not do so unless he is 
authorized to do so. Let me ask the Senator from Utah this 
question: What right has the Secretary of Labor, unless he is 
authorized to do it, to take a mortgage or a lien? 

Mr. FALL. He is authorized to do it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. FALL. Why, certainly. 
can do that. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator would put in his amendment 
a provision that the Government shall take a first lien for the 
85 per cent loan, it would be in conformity with the other 
provisions of the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am perfectly willing to put that in. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator amends his amendment. in 

that way, it will be in conformity with the other provisions of 
the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How would the Senator have it read? 

Mr. SWANSON. “ Provided, That the Government shall take 
a first lien for the amount of money so advanced.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is ail right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not “the amount of money so advanced“; 
“the amount of money advanced by the Government.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will ask the Secretary to put that in. 

Mr. SWANSON.. Yes; “the amount of money so advanced 
by the Government.“ If that is put in, it will be in conformity 
with the rest of the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no objection at all to that. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator in charge 
of this bill if he hopes to pass it before 2 o'clock? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to dispose of this amendment 
first. I do not think the Senator has any objection to the amend- 
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. FALL. I am opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh! I did not know that. i 

Mr. FALL. And I want to be heard generally on that sub- 
ject. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has recognized the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. I ask the Senator to yield to me 
for a moment. 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr, Lopce] wishes, I think, to discuss this proposition, and he 
is absent. I have sent for him and he will be here in a few 
minutes. It ought not to be pressed to a vote at the present 
moment. 

Mr. FALL. It undoubtedly can not reach a vote at present. 

Mr. President, I have endeavored to ascertain from the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, who offered the amendment, just what 
particular condition it was proposed to cover. I am exceedingly 
anxious to know the theory of the amendment, because I unhesi- 
tatingly say that in my judgment there never has been so in- 
sidious an attempt to fasten, not State socialism but absolute 
socialism, upon this country as is made in this bill. To discuss 
this matter intelligently from my standpoint you must take, of 
course, the entire bill as it stands. 

I am not going to discuss this matter as fully now as I shall 
later; but what would happen, for instance, if the amendment of 
the Senator is adopted, even with the amendment proposed— 
that is, that a first lien might be created to protect the Govern- 
ment in regard to any money which it advanced? What would 
happen? It places in the hands of the Secretary this power: He 
can go to Illinois, or to Indiana, or to North Carolina, or any- 
where else in this broad country of ours, and, without the Gov- 
ernment having taken over and proceeded to operate any plant 
or industry, the amendment allows the Secretary of Labor to go 


to any coal mine in the United States—the production of coal 
is n necessity, of course—not to have the President take over the 
operation of such mines under the power given him, or not to 
have the Fuel Administration take it over, but to have the Sec- 
retary of Labor take over the housing of every employee working 
in such mines, not to surrender it at the expiration of this war, 
but to continue to rent those houses and continue to handle them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I had no such intention as 
that. I agree with the Senator as to that. I do not want the 
Government to continue to rent these houses after the war. 

Mr. FALL. Then the Senator will have to agree with me as to 
my general objections to this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I might do that, but I am talking about this 
amendment. If a community wants to put up 15 per cent in 
money for this purpose, I can not see why it should not be al- 
lowed to do so. 

Mr. FALL. It leaves it „ under the bill, in the 
hands of the Secretary of Labo 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; it e not. My amendment does not 
do that. The community loses it. My idea was that if they 
want to come to my town and build houses, if they determine 
to build them there, if my town wants to put up 15 per cent 
provide they will put sewerage there, they should be allowed 
0 do it. 

Mr. FALL. Who is going to do it? Who holds the title? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Government holds the title. Under 
any condition it holds the title; does it not? 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what I understand. I know the 
Senator's objection to the bill, and I am not arguing that 
matter with him now; but I say if this bill passes, notwith- 
standing the Senator's objection, would the Senator object to 
my amendment? That is the point. x 

Mr. FALL. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator would not object to my amend- 
ment if the bill passed; would he? 

Mr. FALL. I would not object to the Senator's amendment, 
possibly, if I did not object to the bill itself. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what I understand. 

Mr. FALL. That is, if the Senator can get through a com- 
prehensive amendment along the lines that he is discussing, by 
which individuals will agree to take a portion of the burden 
away from the Government, I will cheerfully vote for it, pro- 
viding there is not a provision for everlasting and eternal 
socialism—not state socialism, but socialism—being fastened 
upon this Government. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Of course, I am against that as much as 
the Senator is; but when this bill is up here I think if a com- 
munity wants to put up some of the money it should be allowed 
to do so. It is going to pass. Let us put in this amendment. 

Mr. FALL. There is no objection to that. You can go on 
and produce your houses and turn them over to the Govern- 
ment. We will accept them. 

As I say, I do not care to go into a full discussion of this 
measure now. I am going to discuss it at some little length— 
not as fully as I should like to do, because of the anxiety of 
the Senator who has it in charge to get it through—but I am 
opposed to this amendment because, as I say, it is not sur- 
rounded by the proper protection in the first place, and it 
simply leaves the whole matter in the hands of the Secretary 
of Labor to administer in perpetuity. As to this particular 
amendment, I am objecting to it because, while I do not desire 
for one moment to reflect upon the absolute integrity and 
sincerity of the Senator, in my judgment, and I say it very 
frankly, I think this is a real estate deal to have the United 
States Government build and lay out roads and a new town 
for somebody. I acquit the Senator of any knowledge of any 
such plan or purpose, of course. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know the Senator does, Mr. President; 
but the Senator knows that this is being done all the time by 
the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and 
this is only, as I thought, giving an opportunity to the Govern- 
ment to get part of its money back. 

Mr, FALL. There is no difficulty about that. The Govern- 
ment will take anything that anybody will give it, just like 
some communities will take anything that they ean get from 
the Government. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I think the amendment offered 
by the Senator from North Carolina is well intentioned, and in 
line with the operations that are now being carried on by the 
Shipping Board. Some weeks ago Congress appropriated $50,- 
000,000 to be utilized by the Shipping Board for the purpose of 
creating housing facilities near the shipbuilding plants of the 
Nation. It was my privilege last Saturday to visit Newport 
News, and while there to talk with the president of the Newport 
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News Shipbuilding Co., Mr. Homer Ferguson, as to the method 
he was pursuing in solving the housing problems for the men 
employed in his plant. I was advised by him that a subsidiary 
company of the Newport News Shipbuilding Co. had purchased 
a tract of land of several hundred acres. They propose giving 
this land to the Government. It is their intention to make 
streets, they to ultimately put in water supply and sewer ac- 
commodations, and the Government is asked to furnish suf- 
ficient money to build houses upon this tract. Under the terms 
of the contract, as Mr. Ferguson explained to me, the Govern- 
ment had agreed to advance $3,000,000. This, with the improve- 
ments made on the land, was to be divided up so that the Gov- 
ernment would have a first lien on each individual house and 
the lot accompanying it for all of the money it had advanced on 
that particular piece of property. The local company is to take 
a second lien for the cost of the land. It is expected that these 
houses will be sold to workmen in the shipyard and mortgages 
given for the full value of the property, payable in monthly in- 
stallments. The contract further provides, as I understand, 
that at the end of three years some Federal agency will ap- 
praise the property, and if the war is over and value of the 
property has decreased, the Government will strike off not 
exceeding 20 per cent of its investment, and it is believed that 
eon Government will get back substantially 80 per cent of its 
outlay. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krrsy in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CALDER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. From what the Senator says, I take it for 
granted that the object of the bill is to allow some person who 
owns an addition somewhere near some city where the Govern- 
ment expects to build these homes to sell that land, based upon 
the fact that the Government is going to put up so many build- 
ings there and make that a center, thus enhancing the value of 
the land in that addition. It looks to me as though that is the 
object of it. r 

Mr. CALDER. I do not want to accuse the Newport News 
Shipbuilding Co. of having any such idea in mind; but I do say 
that the ultimate result of what the Government is doing will 
be to enhance the value of the land in.the neighborhood of this 
property. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CALDER. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator has just given us some very inter- 
esting information. From what I have heard of the gentleman 
with whom he was in conference, I have a high opinion of him 
and of his ability along certain lines. They have entered into 
a contract now, the Government and the Newport News Ship- 
building Co. 

Mr. CALDER. No; a company composed of some members 
interested in the Newport News Shipbuilding Co. : 

Mr. FALL. A real estate company. It is a contract between 
the real estate company and the Government? 

Mr. CALDER. The Shipping Board. 

Mr. FALL. What authority had anyone to make such a con- 
tract on behalf of the Government? 

Mr. CALDER. I presume that under the terms of the act 
passed by Congress some weeks ago the Shipping Board felt 
that it had the authority. 

Mr. FALL. This would confirm such a contract if it had been 
made. There has been no authority for it heretofore, and this 
would ratify it, if the amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina is adopted. 

Mr. CALDER. In conversation with gentlemen at Newport 
News they. assume that under the terms of the act passed the 
Shipping Board had authority to make the contract. 

Mr. FALL. To go in partners with certain individuals? 

Mr. CALDER. In a measure; yes. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
will suspend. The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which is Senate 
bill 3771. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire to offer an amendment to the bill 
which has just been laid aside, and I ask that it may be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. CALDER. I had the floor. Do I lose the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unfinished business is 
now before the Senate, and the Senator from Delaware is 
recognized. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. For the information of the junior Senator 
from New York I will state that I had the floor yesterday when 
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the unfinished business was before the Senate, and I take it 
that under the rule I will resume the floor to-day when the 
unfinished business again comes before the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Delaware is correct. 
I chanced to be occupying the chair at the time of the adjourn- 
ment. The Senator from Delaware was recognized and an- 
ees that he would continue the discussion of the measure 
to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks that the 
Senator from Delaware is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. NEW. I ask the Senator from Delaware to yield that I 
may present an amendment to the bill which has just been laid 
aside, in order that it may be printed and laid upon the desks 
of Senators to-morrow, when I shall speak to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the Senator from Delaware 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to offer two amendments 
to the previous bill and ask that they be printed and lie on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be re- 
ceived and lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I should like to offer an amendment to 
the bill and have it printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 


REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the’ bill (S. 8771) authorizing the President to 
coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and 
offices, and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and 
the more efficient concentration of the Government. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I desire as briefly as pos- 
sible to submit some views upon the bill familiarly known as the 
Overman bill, the bill being the one which authorizes the Presi- 
dent to coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, and so forth. 
The purpose of the bill is set forth in the first six or seven lines, 
and that purpose I will indicate by reading the language of the 
bill in those few lines: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the national 8 and defense, for the 
successful prosecution of the war, for the support and maintenance of 
the Army and Navy, for the better utilization of resources and industries, 
and for the more effective exercise and more efficient administration b. 
the President of his powers as Commander in Chief of the land an 
nayal forces the President is hereby authorized— 

And so forth. 

Those few lines very briefly state the objects and purposes of 
the bill. 

Of course, if the bill in its provisions contributes materially to 
the accomplishment of those purposes no Senator would have 
any objection to the bill. There are some Senators who, how- 
ever, take a different point of view, namely, that the powers 
granted by the bill do not in any way materially contribute to 
those very laudable purposes. 

The first section of the bill authorizes the President, in such 
manner as he may deem best fitted to carry out the purposes that 
I have described, to redistribute the functions, the duties, and 
powers by law conferred upon any executive department, com- 
mission, bureau, agency, office, or officer. 

The second section of the bill provides that in the carrying out 
of these purposes which I have mentioned the President may 
utilize, coordinate, or consolidate any executive or administra- 
tive commission, bureaus, agencies, offices, or officers now exist- 
ing by law; that he may transfer any functions or powers from 
one existing department, commission, bureau or agency, office or 
officer to another, and that he may transfer the personnel or 
part thereof from one commission, and so forth, to another, either 
in whole or in part, by way of assignment. 

The other sections of the bill are not so important as the two 
sections I have just mentioned. I shall, therefore, not undertake 
to analyze those other sections. 

This bill has been assailed as unconstitutional in that it un- 
dertakes to delegate to the Executive powers which, under the 
Constitution, properly belong to the legislative branch of the 
Goyernment. I see no merit in this contention. I shall not, 
however, elaborate my views in this respect, being content to 
adopt for myself the views on this point so ably presented on 
yesterday by the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]. 

Mr. President, I wish first to emphasize the point that this bill 
does not undertake to confer any substantive power upon the 
President: It does not give the President, and by the President I 
mean impersonally to refer to the Chief Executive and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, any power of a sub- 
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stantive nature that he does not already possess. It simply au- 
thorizes him to transfer the powers he now from one 
official to another, the result of which is that the President is 
given no additional power, but is simply authorized to execute 
the powers he already has through officers or officials or bu- 
reaus or commissions other than those now designated by law 
as the proper ones to exercise the powers thus already conferred 
upon him. 

Senators conceive that the bill grants to the President an 
alarmingly large quantity of power. It is so alarmingly large 
to them that their fears are exercised and they can not bring 
themselves to the point of view that it is wise to grant the Presi- 
dent such powers. While the bill in the two sections I have just 
mentioned unquestionably does grant large powers, not of a 
substantive nature, however, yet it is hedged about with limi- 
tations contained in the bill itself. 

I have heard Senators in discussing this bill argue that under 
its terms the President can destroy the whole executive ma- 
chinery which Congress for 125 years or more has been busy 
constructing and setting up. They take the position that the 
executive department is a perfect machine, the result of the wis- 
dom of 125 years of American statesmen laboring here in Con- 
gress, and that this bill undertakes to give the President power 
with the destroying hand to disrupt the whole machinery of 
government so constructed by these many years of legislative 
effort. h 

Mr. President, the bill has its limitations. I take it that 
there is first a common-sense limitation imposed upon the Presi- 
dent when he comes to undertake to exercise the powers con- 
ferred by the bill. The President is engaged in the leadership 
of a great task. The main business of the country to-day is 
the fighting of this gigantic war. The President would be 
guilty of that lack of common sense which the ordinary man 
has if in the presence of this great undertaking, enough to con- 
sume the attention of the greatest man in the country, he 
were to undertake to waste time to reorganize the civil depart- 
ments of the Government in respects that have nothing to? do 
with the prosecution of the war. The President is not going, 
of course, as a matter of common sense, to undertake to deal 
with processes of civil administration when he has the immense 
and all-consuming task of undertaking to handle our affairs in 
the conduct of this great war. : 

I say outside of the terms of the bill, therefore, there Is a 
common-sense limitation to be placed upon these powers by 
which we are entitled, as sensible men, to conclude that the 
President is not going to undertake to reform, to reorganize, 
and reconstruct all the departments of the Government. 

Therefore, when I hear Senators get on their feet and express 
such alarm at what the President is going to do in all depart- 
ments of the Government, I confess, Mr. President, that I listen 
somewhat with impatience, because I can not bring myself to be- 
lieve that as a matter of common sense the President is going 
to undertake to do any of the absurd and ridiculous things that 
Senators charge him with a purpose or an intent of trying to 
do in ease the bill becomes a law. The bill, in section 1, contains 
a limitation in terms, the language being as follows: 

Provided further, That the authority by this act granted shall be 
exercised only in matters relating to the conduct of the present war. 

Mr. President, that is a real limitation. I very much disagree 
with the distinguished and able senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cuuuixs!] when he states, as he did the other day, that the 
limitation contained in that proviso amounts to nothing. I 
quite thoroughly disagree with that proposition. With that 
proviso in the bill, in case it remains in the bill when it be- 
comes a law, Congress must be understood to have meant some- 
thing when the proviso was enacted. If the proviso remains a 
part of the bill, of course, the President is still left to judge in 
his discretion whether or not a particular and proposed change 
that he contemplates does relate to the conduct of the war. I 
recognize that. I recognize that if the President is bent upon 
violating the spirit of this proviso he can, if in his folly he 
chose to do so, go to the extreme length that Senators fear 
he might go. But, Mr. President, until the Chief Executive of 
the country has given the Congress some reason to believe that 
he will pervert the language of Congress, that he will delib- 
erately violate the spirit and intent of Congress, that he will 
for some Machiavellian purpose try to do that which he knows, 
by the language employed in the bill Congress does not mean 
him to do, until he demonstrates he is a man of that character, 
I for one decline to accept the point of view that the proviso 
amounts to nothing. I say it does amount to something. 

The President can not but be guided by that proviso, and 
bona fide have it in mind when he undertakes to change or in 
anywise redistribute the functions of the executive depart- 
ments. Unless he honestly and sincerely believes that the pro- 
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posed change relates to the conduct of the war, I insist that he 
will not advocate or order the change unless, with all the facts 
before him, knowing the full sityation as he knows it better 
than any man in Congress, he, in his honest opinion, believes the 
proposed redistribution is necessary; and in such case I am 
quite willing that he should make such change without having 
to come to Congress for specific authority. . 

There is another limitation in this bill which makes it so that 
any change the President might effect shall last only for a lim- 
ited period, that period being during the war and one year, I 
believe, thereafter. I can see no particular reason why it 
should extend to a whole year after the end of the war. That 
is immaterial, however, now; but at all events there can be no 
permanent reconstruction of the executive departments of the 
Government under the bill, because whatever change takes 
place the departments will be restored to their present condi- 
tion a year after the ending of the war. 

So, Mr. President, let us assume the extravagant thing, that 
if this bill becomes a law the President of the United States 
will do the extreme and absurd things that Senators appre- 
hend he might do, which I do not think he will do, yet the fact 
is that, assuming that he is going to use these powers In a 
destructive way the very worst thing that can happen is that it 
will last only during this war. .I think I have made myself 
clear, however, to the effect that I do not apprehend any such 
disastrous consequences growing from this bill as do Senators 
who have addressed themselves to it on previous occasions. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Inasmuch as the Senator from Delaware re- 
ferred to me, I want to correct him about one possible inference 
in what he has said. I hope nothing that has fallen from me 
would lead to the conclusion that I think the President would 
recklessly or foolishly exercise the powers of this bill. I have 
never asserted that he would be likely to do anything of that 
kind. 

But taking the Interstate Commerce Commission as an ex- 
ample again, that has been used so often, the Senator from Dela- 
ware knows that when we were considering the railway bill 
recently passed it was urged before the committee and after- 
wards upon the floor of the Senate that it was necessary that 
the President should have exclusive final power over railway 
rates in order to enable him to successfully prosecute the war. 
In my solicitude, therefore, for the preservation of some of the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission I am not con- 
jecturing with regard to what he would consider a subject re- 
lating to the conduct of the war; I think the Senator from Dela- 
ware will agree with me that, looked at from the standpoint 
of the administration, it does relate to the conduct of the war. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I do not recall that I as- 
serted that the Senator from Iowa had expressed his belief that 
the President would deliberately embark upon a career of reck- 
less administering of this law. What I said was that the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, as I recall, asserted it as his opinion that this 
proviso confining the power of the President to matters relating 
to the conduct of the war amounted to nothing. 

Mr. CUMMINS rose. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the Senator. If I am incorrect I 
wish to be corrected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I said substantially what the Senator from 
Delaware has just imputed to me, and I said it because I be- 
lieve, and I think most people believe, that everything which 
concerns the Government of the United States and the welfare 
of this people at this time is in some manner related to the 
conduct of the war. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Unquestionably that is true, Mr. President. 
All governmental activities relate in some degree, though it 
may be in a very remote degree, to the conduct of the war. In 
the application of the language of the proviso I take it that the 
President would be guided somewhat by the line of reasoning 
that applies in the application of damage suit law, where the 
doctrine of proximate and remote cause is applicable. I do say 
and believe that before the President undertakes to exercise 
any power under this act he will be convinced in his mind that 
there is a real, genuine, material connection between the pro- 
posed act and the conduct of the war. 

Touching the Interstate Commerce Commission, to which the 
Senator referred a moment ago, I shall not be diverted to discuss 
that at this moment, because unless I depart from the line of 
discussion which I have in mind I shall have something to say 
about the Interstate Commerce Commission later on. 

Mr. President, the scope of this bill, notwithstanding its limi- 
tation, I conceive is broad. But that fact does not alarm me. 
That is the thing which commends the bill to me. I want broad 
powers given to the President in the exercise of his duty as Chief 
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Executive and Commander in Chief at this particular time. If 
I have any complaint against the bill at all, it is that it is not 
broad enough. Our undertaking right now is a big one. It is 
not only the biggest war the country has ever been engaged in, 
but it is the biggest business proposition any administration has 
ever had thrust upon it, and in the presence of such a large task 
we have got to confer broad and ample powers on the Presi- 
dent, and in so far as the bill undertakes to do that I commend 
it. The broader it is, within the limits of the Constitution, the 
more I favor it. The more restricted it is, the less am I drawn 
to it. Our Army has jumped to 1,700,000 men, our Navy to a 
total of men and officers of three hundred and twenty-one odd 
thousand. We have had to train and equip, feed and clothe, 
provide with guns and munitions, provide with everything that 
goes to sustain an Army and a Navy of this immense magnitude, 
expanded suddenly to its present size, and we are contemplating 
increasing the establishment still more. That is a big task, Mr. 
President. We have had to provide camps, we have had to train 
thousands of officers, we have had placed upon this administra- 
tion n task the like of which I dare to assert no other adminis- 
tration in the history of the country has dealt with or in future 
will ever have to deal with. 

As illustrating the violent changes in our whole life, particu- 
larly industrial life, that this war has occasioned I want to read 
from the testimony of Mr. Catchings, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, who appeared before the Military 
Affairs Committee in one of their recent investigations: That 
testimony appears on page 1891 of the third part of the hearings 
before that committee. Mr. Catchings said: 


We have, Mr. Senator, approached this situation largely from that 
standpoint— 


The industrial standpoint. 


In our judgment the situation in industry is most unfortunate. We 
are having withdrawn from industry an amount of labor and material 
which is measured by the gigantic sum of $19,000,000,000. I doubt. if 
the gross output of all of our business of every sort and description has 
ever ex 5 „000 to 850, „000 Certainly it has 
never exceeded $80,000. 000,000. I think ‘that can be taken unques- 
tlonably as an outside figure, We know that the total value of all the 
wealth of the United States is not more than $225,000,000,000. Now, 
we are going to withdraw from our industry in one year, according to 
the program, one-tenth, approximately, of all our total wealth. We are 
going to withdraw 4 of our annual output. 

Those figures are significant, Mr. President, because of the 
things they connote, a revolution complete in our whole life, 
and the President, because he is the Executive and Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy, is at the head of this whole com- 
plete enterprise, this thing which in its ramifications is so remote 
that it is impossible to conceive where it touches. In the pres- 
ence of such a task as this I say the Chief Executive ought to be 
vested with broad and ample powers to meet whatever situation 
might arise from day to day. 

If we had to-day an organization that was, in the judgment of 
those who constructed it, capable of taking care of such a big 
task, still there would be danger, because of the enormity of it, 
that the organization might break down in its functioning. But 
at the outbreak of the war our organization had by no means 
been built wholly or even approximately up to the point where it 
could hope with entire satisfaction to approach this big task. 
It has been compelled to be developed suddenly—overnight, so 
to speak—and to expect it to do so perfectly is as foolish as to 
expect a corner grocery store at some country crossroads where 
general merchandise has been handled to smoothly and satis- 
factorily expand in a week’s time to the size of a John Wana- 
maker or a Sears & Roebuck affair. If there was such an ex- 
pansion as that, of course, there would be occasional failure; 
of course there would be unfortunate fallings down here and 
there. 

Mr. President, this governmental machine of ours has been 
compelled to be developed to an extent overnight, which I think 
justly entitles the comparison to be made of the development 
of the little store I have just mentioned to a vast retail mail- 
order house or to some huge Sears & Roebuck concern. 

It is inevitable that changes must be made in this Govern- 
ment from day to day. No man can foresee a week hence what 
changes wisdom would suggest. There must be from day to 
day, as the days go on, change and more change. As experi- 
ence suggests to the Executive that at this particular spot the 
organization is not functioning properly, he will of course de- 
sire to have a change made, and somebody. will have to make it. 
The question is, Shall we leave it to the discretion of the Execu- 
tive or compel him to come here to Congress for little bills to 
authorize him to do this and to do that? 

The changes that are needed I classify as being of two sorts. 
A great deal of the complication in the machinery, I have no 
doubt, results from mere departmental rules. The senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Smiru], the other day in his address, 


pointed out an experience he had when he was Secretary of the 


Interior, indicating the intricacies of the business in the In- 


terior Department occasioned solely by departmental practices. 
This statute, of course, is not needed to correct any such de- 
fects as those that arise from departmental rules or practices; 
the head of the department can get rid of them in a moment’s 
time by issuing the proper order. 

But there is another class of.changes which from time to time 
will be necessary, and those changes are necessary in matters 
that are fixed not by departmental rules or practices but by 
statutes passed by Congress that make rigid the machinery, 
statutes that allow the machinery no flexibility, statutes that 
define the rut in which the Government must travel in this 
time of great emergency. To meet such defects as those exist- 
ing by reason of statutes or arising out of statutes or statutory 
enactments this bill is absolutely necessary. 

It has been very frequently said here on the floor that there 
are no changes the President might desire that he could not 
already effect without the enactment of this bill. I challenge 
that statement, Mr. President. I do not propose to point out 


-in detail what statutory restrictions and shackles there are which 


have been placed upon the arm of the Executive and which this 
bill is designed to remove. I do not propose, I say, to point out 
the changes that are necessary; but I do propose to point out 
to the Senate the fact that if the Executive is not bound by stat- 
ute in his actions as Chief Executive, then the Congress in nu- 
merous instances in the past has been engaged in the folly of 
passing legislation here, the very purpose of which is to free 
the Executive from statutory restrictions. These statutes, which 
have been frequently passed in Congress from time to time, are 
predicated upon the theory that while the Constitution lays upon 
the Executive the duty to see that the laws are faithfully exe- 
cuted, yet when Congress gives him an officer with functions 
through whom he is to execute the laws, the President must keep 
within the four corners of the act creating that particular officer, 
and must execute the law strictly in the manner defined by the 
statute. 

On February 14, 1903, Congress passed an act creating the 
General Staff. If the President has power to do as he pleases in 
handling the Army and Navy and its organization, then it was 
never necessary for Congress to pass that act. The act provides 
for the creation of the General Staff, and specifically authorizes 
the President to assign officers by detail to that General Staff. 
Furthermore, this General Staff act provides that 


upon being relieved from duty in the General Staff Corps officers shall 
return to the branch of the Army in which they hold permanent commis- 
sion. and no officer shall be eligible to a further detail in the General 
Staff Corps until he shall have served two years with the branch of the 
Army in which commissioned, except in case of emergency or in time of 
war, 


Mr. President, if the President of the United States, as Com- 
mander in Chief, is not restricted by statute in the exercise 
of his powers, then it was never necessary to specifically author- 
ize him by statute to detail officers to the General Staff. This 
General Staff act further employs this language in defining the 
duties of the General Staff Corps: It says that amongst those 
duties this is one, to “perform such other military duties not 
otherwise assigned by law as may be” from time to time pre- 
scribed by the President. Again recognizing the fact that in 
the Army the President is not free to do as he chooses, he is 
restricted in his operations by statutes. 

In 1916 an act of Congress was passed authorizing the Treasury 
Department, the Department of Commerce, the Federal Trade 
Commission, or any other departments or independent establish- 
ments of the Government to detail from time to time such officials 
and employees to the United States Tariff Commission as the 
President may direct. 

If it be true that the President has power in the administra- 
tion of his office to act in the way of transferring officers from 
here to there, or assigning them from this duty to that, as is 
contended by some Senators, why was it necessary for Congress 
to pass this act specifically authorizing him to transfer or detail 
officers from these various departments to the Tariff Commis- 
sion? Other acts of the same character which Congress has 
passed are as follows: 

In 1880 Congress authorized the President to detail tem- 
porarily three competent naval officers for the service of the 
War Department in the inspection of transport vessels. 

In 1880 the Secretary of War was authorized to detail two 
8 of the Ordnance Corps to serve with the Geological 

urvey. 

In 1890 the President was authorized to detail the Chief Sig- 
nal Officer to have charge of the Weather Bureau and to assign 
four other Army officers to that bureau. 

In 1917 the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
were authorized to detail Army and Navy surgeons to the Bu- 
reau of War-Risk Insurance, 
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In 1902 the President was authorized to utilize the Public 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service in times of threatened or 
actual war to such an extent and in such manner as shall pro- 
mote the public interest, without, however, in anywise impair- 
ing the efficiency of the service for the purposes for which the 
same was created and is maintained. 

In 1915 it was directed by act of Congress that the Ceast 
Guard shall operate as a part of the Navy, subject to the orders 
of the Secretary of the Navy, in time of war or when the Presi- 
dent shall so direct. 

In 1916 the President was authorized, in his discretion, in 
the time of national emergency to transfer to the service and 
jurisdiction of the Navy Department or of the War Department 
such vessels, equipment, stations, and personnel of the Light- 
house Service as he may deem to the best interests of the coun- 
try, and after such transfer all expenses connected therewith 
shall be defrayed out of the appropriation for the department to 
which the transfer is made. 

In 1917, again, the President was authorized, in his like dis- 
cretion, to transfer to the service and jurisdiction of the War 
Department or of the Navy Department such vessels, equipment, 
stations, and personnel of the Coast and Geodetic Survey as he 
may deem to the best interests of the country. 

The act creating the Department of Commerce and Labor au- 
thorized the transfer of numerous oflicers with their functions 
to, and the consolidating of them in, the new department. 

Mr. President, all of these acts which I have enumerated are 
predicated upon the theory that the President could not do any 
of the things therein specifically authorized, unless he had statu- 
tory authority from the Congress of the United States, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Delaware 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? : 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. As one who is opposed to certain parts of 
this bill, I would not have it-thought that I am of the opinion 
that the President can disregard these statutes relating to the 
organization of our military forces. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If I may interrupt the Senator, does the 
Senator’s statement also apply to the civil department of the 
Government as to which the President must act? 

Mr, CUMMINS. I could not answer that question generally, 
but I have no reason to doubt the constitutionality of the stat- 
utes relating to other parts of the Government. The Senator from 
Delaware will remember that, under the Constitution, Congress is 
expressly given authority “to raise and support armies” and 
“regulation of the land and naval forces.“ So these laws which 
have been passed relating to that subject could not, of course, 
be disregarded by the President; and if we want to relieve 
him of the obligation to carry them out we must pass a statute 
for that purpose. 

My opposition to this bill is not founded upon the theory that 
the President can set aside all the legislation of Congress with 
respect to departments of the Government. I am perfectly will- 

sing to give him absolute and plenary authority to deal with 
all these departments of the Government. My opposition to the 
bill is based entirely upon the fact that the bill embraces func- 
tions and departments of the Government with which the Presi- 
deut has had nothing whatsoever to do in the past and concern- 
ing which he ought to have nothing whatsoever to do. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware can not go faster or farther than I am 
willing to go in giving the President authority to coordinate, 
consolidate, and transfer the powers and functions in those 
departments of the Government which are ordinarily known as 
the executive departments. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I had not meant to be under- 
stood that the Senator from Iowa was one of those who be- 
lieved that the President could do everything which the advo- 
cates of this bill desire to give him authority to do without 
the passage of the bill. I have not placed the Senator in that 
category; but there are Senators here who have argued on the 
floor that the Overman bill is not necessary because the Presi- 
dent can do all that the advocates of the bill say he should be 
permitted to do, even without the passage of the bill. It is to 
that group of Senators. or to the argument of that group of 
Senators, that I have just been addressing my remarks. 

Mr. President, from time to time very frequently Congress 
has been. engaged in passing little bills specifically authorizing 
the President to do various things, and those things, to a very 
large extent, connected with the prosecution of the war. 

The junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr, OVERMAN], 
whose name graces this bill, called the bills to which I have 
just referred “ popgun bills,” bills that are going through Con- 
gress here and with which Congress ought not to be bothered, 
and that the President ought not to be compelled to come to 


and repair to officers of 


the 


Congress at this time when we are at war and ask for. I 
should prefer to call them “ peanut bills,” little bills coming 
here that require legislation in Congress to be passed to au- 
thorize the President to do some little thing that is absolutely 
necessary but not in itself, perhaps, of very great consequence. 
The whole legislative machinery is busy with jacks and crow- 
bars rolling a little legislative peanut from one House of Con- 
gress to the other, and Congress ought not to be bothered with 
such things, nor ought the President have to await the laborious 
processes of Congress to get such things to the point where he 
could act upon them. 

I hold in my hand a bill which went through the Senate last 
March, which in itself I think is not one of the little peanut 
bills; I think it is a bill of some considerable importance. 
That bill is known as Senate bill 3982. Its title is “To suspend 
certain restrictions on the purchase and distribution of mili- 
tary stores and supplies, and for other purposes.” It provides 
as follows: 

That so much of section 1133, United States Revised Statutes, and of 
section 9 of an act of Congress entitled “An act for maine further 
and more effectual provision for the national defense, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 8, 1916, as restricts the purchase and dis- 
tribution of military stores and supplies and the work of construction 
the Quartermaster Corps, be, the same is 
hereby, suspended for the period of the present war. 

Section 1133 of the Revised Statutes, as I recall, lays the 
duty on the Quartermaster’s Corps to purchase the Army sup- 
plies and places upon it the charge of the work of construction 
and repair. Such power is limited by the section to the Quar- 
termaster Corps. This bill was passed by the Senate sus- 
pending that statute. Let me show the Senate as to that bill, 
which seems of great importance, how slowly has been its 
progress through Congress, It was introduced on February 28 
of: this year; on March 4 it was reported to the Senate without 
amendment; on March 23 it was read the third time and passed, 
It was nearly a month in getting through the Senate. On March 
20 it was referred to the House Committee on Military Affairs, 
where it is now pending. 5 

The bill, as I have said, was introduced on February 28; two 
months nearly have elapsed, and the bill is not yet out of the 
Military Affairs Committee of the other House, 

Mr. President, we need some legislation that would authorize 
the President, in case he deems such a thing necessary as is 
contained in Senate bill 3082, to do it offhand. We should not 
compel him to come to Congress and ask authority specifically 
that he might do things which strictly and solely relate to the 
conduct of the war, and which need to be done quickly. 

There is no question that the Government is hampered by red 
tape. It seems to be a fatal disposition of human nature to get 
involved in red tape. Things must be done according to rule; 
they must follow the beaten path of precedent; there must be 
checks and balances; this man must see to this thing and that 
man must see to that thing. That is true in all the walks of 
life. The thing which we call “red tape” is everywhere in- 
clined to unwind itself and entangle the feet of those who want 
to move forward and accomplish results. The red tape of 
which I speak is due, as I have suggested, to departmental 
rules in part and to statutes in part. I wish to illustrate to 
the Senate the operation of red tape not in governmental mat- 
ters but in matters which in the days of the courtly French 
were connected with what was known as court etiquette. What 
I am about to read has nothing to do with government, but it 
does illustrate rather forcefully, to my mind. the disposition 
of those who have something to do to become involved in form 
and red tape. I read from E. J. Lowell’s book entitled“ The 
Eve of the French Revolution,” published by Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. in 1892. The extract is from page 19, and is as follows: 

Madame Campan, long a waiting woman of Marie Antoinette, has 
left an account of the tollet of the n and of the little occurrences 
that might interrupt it. The whole performance, she sa was a 
masterpiece of etiquet‘e: everything about It was wermed by rules. 
The lady of honor and the lady of the bedchamber, both, if they were 
there together, assisted py. the first woman and the two other women, 
did the principal service; but there were distinctions among them. 

Mr. President, this sounds very much like a governmental 
operation. Of course, it is applied to the Queen’s bedchamber, 
and yet it is a very apt illustration. Resuming: 

The lady of the bedchamber pu: on the skirt and presented the gown, 
The lady of honor poured out the water to wash the Queen's hands 
and put on the chemise. When a princess of the royal family or a 
princess of the blood was present at the toilet, the lady of honor gave 
up the latter function to her. To a princess of the royal family—that 
is to say, to the sister, sister-in-law, or aunt of the King, she handed 
rment directly, but to a princess of the blood— the King's cousin 
by blood or ma e—she did not yield this service. In the latter 
case the lady of honor handed the chemise to the first woman, who 
presented it to the princess of the blood. Every one of these ladies 
observed these customs scrupulously, as appertaining to her rank. 
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One winter's day it happened that the Queen, entirely undressed, was 
about to put on her chemise. Madame Campan was holding it un- 
folded. The lady of honor came in, mae haste to ‘take off her gloves, 
anil took the chemise. While she still had it in her hands there came 
4 knock at the door, which was immediately ned, The newcomer 
was the Duchess of Orleans, a princess of the blood. Mer highness’s 
poses were taken off. she advanced to take the shift, but the seer ot 

onor must not give it directly to her, and therefore passed it back to 


Madame Campan, who gave it to the princess. Just then there -came 


another knock at the door— 

Now, see who comes in and upsets it all 
and the Counters of Provence, known as Madame, and sister-in-law to 
the King was ushered in. ‘The Duchess of Orleans presented the chemise 
to her, Meanwhile the Queen kept her arms crossed on her breast and 
looked cold. Madame saw her d ecable position and, without wait- 
ing to take off her gloves— 

She cut the red tape, so to speak— 
merely threw away her handkerchief. and put the chemise on the Queen. 

Mr. President, I submit that in many instances the country 
is standing with its arms across its breast, remaining cold 
while functionaries are indulging in all the form and nonsense 
of red tape, imposed upon them in part, to be sure, by depart- 
mental rules, but in large measure and in many ways imposed 
upon them by Congress itself. It is now high time that the 
executive branch of this Government should be unshackled and 
Congress should confer full and ample power upon the Presi- 
dent to do that which ought to be done, without all this non- 
sense, delay, and folly. 

1 think that this bill, in the powers conferred, is not quite so 
broad as some Senators contend. I have already expressed my 
opinion that the bill does not even embrace the pet of the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuaracrns], to wit, the Interstate Com- 
„merce Commission. I know that in that respect I very radi- 
cally differ from his view. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. President 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the ‘Senator from Delaware, on re- 
flection, will withdraw a part of his suggestion. I have no pet; 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is no more my pet than 
the President of the United States is my pet. I am simply try- 
ing to do what I regard as best for this country. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I recognize that desire of the Senator, and 
I an far from being one of those who has any word of criticism 
against the Senmtor’s course. I used the term rather face- 
tiously. The Senator is, I take it, and all the country knows it, 
very much interested in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the problems connected with the operations of that commis- 
sion. That was all I meant by referring to it as the Senator's 
pet. 
I do not agree at all that the President enn do anything with 

the Interstate Commerce Commission under this ‘bill that will 
destroy the commissien. In the first place, I have very serious 
doubt whether the commission is within the terms of the bill. 

I think that as to the matter that is vital in the commission’s 
operations, to wit, the rute- making power, it exercises a judicial 
function, while this bill authorizes the President to transfer 
only functions that are exercised by executive and adminis- 
trative commissions and bureaus. In so far as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has any power to fix rates, practices, 
and regulations that are to govern the railroads of the country 
in their operations, I think it is not at all within the scope of 
the bill; and, in the second place, if it were, I do not believe 
the President could, after the exercise of serious reflection, say 
that the making of rates was so related to the conduct of the 
war that he deemed it necessary ‘to transfer that power, for 
instance, to the Director General of Railroads. Such action as 
that I would consider an abuse of power on the part of the 
President It would be in substance transferring the cause of 
the litigant—and the Director General of Railroads technically 
would ‘be the litigant before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion—from the judge, to wit, the commission, to the litigant 
himself; and I-can not conceive for a moment that such a thing 
would ever be done by the President in case this bill becomes 
law. 

Furthermore, I question whether the rate-making power left 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission amounts to much 
anyhow. That matter has been discussed to some extent upon 
this floor, and I shall not review the argument upon it or ex- 
press my views. The situation, as I see it. is that during this 
war, and while the railroads are under the control of the Gov- 
ernment in essence and substance, the Director General is going 
to fix the rates. 

When we come to the matter of valuing the railroads, a func- 
tiou that the Interstate Commeree Commission is performing, 
and which some Senators think the President will take out of 
the hands of the commission and transfer to some one else, I am 

_ fully persuaded that the President could not.do that under this 
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bill. Certainly the valuation of the railroads has no relation 
to the conduct of the war, and, if it were undertaken te be 
transferred, the job never could be completed before the end ef 
this war; which, in turn, emphasizes my point of view that the 
waluation of ‘the railroads can have no relation, even un remote 
relation, to the conduct of the war. I have all the confidence in 
the world that if the bill becomes a law the valuation of ‘the 
iailroads will proceed a. heretofore, without interruption or 
change. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In order that the Senator from Delaware 
may know, If he does not already know, the view held by those 
and I am not one of them—who think that the valuation of the 
railroads now in progress before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has something to do with the conduct of the war or 
has some relation to the conduct of the war, I suggest—and I 
suggest it because I should like to have the opinion of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware upon it—that the Government has under- 
taken to finance the railroads during the war; it has under- 
taken, under some circumstances, to buy their bonds or find a 
market for their bonds; it has undertaken, in other instances, 
to advance money to the railroads. It is said that the valuation 
of a property directly affects the market for the securities is- 
sued upon the basis of that property, and it is contended—and 
I am not now speaking inadvisedly—that, inasmuch as the Gov- 
ernment ‘has in a sense guaranteed the market for the securities 
issued upon railroad property, therefore the valuation of the 
property, although originally inaugurated to furnish a basis for 
rates. is now directly connected with the -prosecution of the 
war and ought to be taken out of the hands of the Interstate 
1 Commission and given to some other person or 
officer. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. T do not agree that such a relation as the 
Senator has just pointed out can in all fairness be said to con- 
mect the valuation of the railroads with the conduct of the pres- 
ent war. I do not wish to pause to discuss the question for any 
length of time, because, after all, I consider it more or Jess un- 
important. I do not know how long this valuation has been 
going on, but I understand it has been proceeding for three or 
four years. However, it is yet three or four years in the future 
before it will ever be finished: and certainly there is great likeli- 


‘hood that the war will be over long before the valuation of the 


railroads will ever be completed. That circumstance points 
very forcefully to me the thought that the valuing of the rail- 
roads has absolutely nothing to do with the conduet of the 
war; and, furthermore, I am not sure that the valuation of 
securities is dependent upon the vaiuation.of the railroads as it 
might be found by the commission. The value of securities in 
the judgment of most investors is based rather upon the earning. 
power than upon actual assets. A very fine piece of land that 
is at the bottom of a river is not much good; the productive 
yield of a thing is, in the main, what makes its value. So that 
Ido not think that even by a wild stretch of reasoning the mat- 
oe 5 valuing the railroads is within the scope of this bill 
at all. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. As I understand, the Senator from Delaware 
does nat believe that the duties of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission relative to the railroads have anything to do with ‘the 
conduct of the war, and therefore that the President could not, 
under this ‘bill, transfer their authority to anyone else? $ 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; the Senator misunderstands my posi- 
‘tion. My position is that in the vital matter of regulating rates 
and prescribing rules and regulations, and so on. the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission exercises a judicial function and 
therefore is not within the terms of the bill, which applies only 
to executive and administrative functions, .commissions, and 
So on. 

Mr. KELLOGG, In that case, then 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 3 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Senate is now operating under a ananimous-consent 
agreement which provides that no Senator shall speak more 
than once nor longer than 30 minutes on the bill, nor more than 
once nor longer than 20 minutes upon an amendment offered 
thereto. The present occupant of the Chair has heretofore ruled 
that under such a unnnimous-consent agreement as this, when 
an amendment is pending it is only to the amendment that a 
Senator can address himself. Arguments will proceed for 20 
minutes, therefore. there being a pending amendment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
If I should not conclude in 20 minutes will it be possible for 
me then to-avail myself of the 80 minutes on the bill? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Not under the ruling that the 


Chair has heretofore made. We will get rid of the amendments 
first, and then we will talk upon the bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then, as I understand the Senator, the 
duties performed by the commission relative to the fixing and 
regulation of rates, fares, and charges haye no relation to the 
war 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; I have not said that. 

Mr, KELLOGG. And under this bill the President could not 
take those duties away and give them to somebody else? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; the Senator still misunderstands me. 
I have not said that the regulation of rates has no relation to 
the war. I say that in performing the function of regulating 
rates the Interstate Commerce Commission is not acting as an 
executive or administrative body. It is performing, in my opin- 
ion, a judicial function, and the bill therefore can not reach it, 
not because the thing that it is doing has no relation to the war 
but because it is a judicial function, the bill being confined only 
to executive and administrative functions. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then the position of the Senator from Dela- 
ware is, that being a judicial function, this bill does not reach 
that function, and the President could not take away that 
judicial function? 

Mr. WOLCOTT, Les. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then there can be no objection to excepting 
those functions from the bill, can there? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Personally I do not care whether they are 
excepted or not. I think I stated that in the committee, and I 
have stated it on the floor. I shall vote, however, against ex- 
cepting them, because for my part I do not know what propo- 
sition is going to come up next to except something else which 
I might consider unobjectionable, and then something else, and 
thus I might be led into a series of yotes the last one of which 
I would not care to cast. Viewing the bill as I do, I see no 
reason why the Interstate Commerce Commission should be ex- 
cepted from its provisions. I think it is not included in its pro- 
visions, and to except from the bill something that is not in it 
seems to me to be an absurdity. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senator one further 
question, and then I will not interrupt him again. Is not the 
Senator aware of the fact that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held over and over again that the duties of the com- 
mission were administrative or executive and were not judicial? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; I am not aware of that, Mr. President; 
and I assert that the Supreme Court has never ruled upon that 
point. I am quite aware of the decisions referred to the other 
day by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumaimns]. I think I sup- 
plemented his references by a reference of my own to a Supreme 
Court decision reviewing the State of Mississippi Railroad Com- 
mission cases, in which the Supreme Court, in the course of its 
opinion, referring to such commissions, used the word “ admin- 
istrative”; Dut there is no ruling on that point, there is no 
decision on the point, there is no finding, so far as I am aware, 
by the Supreme Court that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is an administrative commission and not a judicial com- 
mission. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I only have 20 minutes, but I will yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘There is one question that I am sure the 
Senator would want me to ask him. There is a distinction 
between passing on a rate which has been charged, and of 
which complaint is made, and fixing a rate for the future. The 
former involves a judicial inquiry, and is a judicial function; 
but I am sure the Senator from Delaware knows that all 
courts, from time immemorial, have held that determining a 
rate that is to be applied in the future is not a judicial func- 
tion, and you can not clothe courts with the power to determine 
a rate for the future. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I am not aware of that, Mr. President. 
If that is the law, it is contrary to my notions of what the law 
ought to be, yet I have oftentimes found that my notions of 
what the law ought to be did not exactly coincide with those of 
the courts, which unfortunately disagreed with me. 

However, referring to the observation of the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cums], I wish to observe that if 
the passing upon a rate that already has been charged is a 
judicial function, that is in harmony with what I haye been 
arguing as to the judicial quality of the commission's acts; and 
if passing upon future rates is not competent to be conferred on 
courts, then the commission can not be said to possess such a 
power at all, and the power is therefore not in anywise involved 
in this discussion. 

1 desire to call attention to the practice of the Roman people 
in the matter of creating a dictator, 
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The glories that were Rome's, which historians applaud and 
the world admires, came to the seven-hilled city during the 
centuries of her life as a Republic. In war her legions excelled 
the achievements of the Greek phalanx and followed victory 
through the whole of the civilized world until her eagles 
screamed upon the very fringes of wild barbarism. Rome has, 
by her ancient past, inclined men to believe that republics, not- 
withstanding their theoretical weakness, due to a division of au- 
thority, yet are powerful to wage vigorous war against peoples 
of whatever form of government, however concentrated and au- 
tocratic, and therefore theoretically swift may be their action. 

Yet, Mr. President, the magnificence of Rome's martial glory 
was achieved, not entirely by her ordinary and peace-time agen- 
cies. In times of extreme national stress that great people of 
ancient days possessed the wisdom to see the folly of clinging 
too tenaciously to their conceptions of what is wise in govern- 
mental machinery in times of peace as a means sufficient to 
amply and safely serve them in times of serious war. They 
realized the danger to their arms if the dual consulate should 
continue to divide authority in matters of war and even of civil 
administration and control in time of war. - 

Accordingly their constitution provided for the appointment 
of a dictator, upon occasions of great emergency. In this official 
were vested full and complete powers not only over the army 
but as well over the life and property of the citizen in his mere 
civil relations. The whole imperium was in the dictator’s keep- 
ing. Plutarch mentions the fact that after Hannibal, following 
his sensational march over the Alps, had defeated the Romans 
at Trebia, and marching through Tuscany had slain 15,000 of 
them at Lake Thrasymenus, the Romans in their consternation 
resorted to the dictatorship, selecting Fabius Maximus for that 
high and all-powerful office. As indicating the extent and power 
of his authority as dictator, the same writer further tells us that 
Fabius appeared in public with 24 lictors carrying before him 
the fasces, the emblems of the authority of the two consuls 
(each of whom were entitled to be preceded by 12). But the 
dictator so superseded all ordinary authority that upon meet- 
ing the consul who survived Thrasymenus, preceded as usual 
by his 12 lictors, Fabius ordered him to dismiss his lictors and 
the other ensigns of his employment and to join him as a pri- 
vate man, thereby emphasizing the complete concentration of all 
power in the one dominant figure whom the crisis had called 
forth as the leader. 

For 500 years, Rome at various crises in her history invoked 
the lex de dictatore creando. From glory to glory she went and, 
though in war a dictator arose, yet the liberties of her people 
were in no wise endangered. From the plow came a dictator on 
two occasions and back to the plow he went upon the disappear- 
ance of the dangers that threatened his country. 

Mr, President, I do not mention this historical illustration in 
order to advocate similar measures in this country. I am not 
asking that this great Republic of the twentieth century borrow 
from her sister Republic of antiquity, the office and functions 
of the Roman dictator. Let no Senator misunderstand me. 
Our system has no place for such an office. It is contrary to the 
genius of our institutions. I mention the practice of Rome in 
this particular, only that I may show how the ancient Romans, 
whose genius for law and science of government, has never, 
perhaps even to this day, been excelled or surpassed, regarded 
as necessary in time of war the concentration of power and the 
focalizing of authority in one responsible head. 

This bill, of course, does not undertake to constitute of the 
President a dictator. It does, however, and herein is its merit, 
adopt to a very slight degree the underlying wisdom of the 
Romans by undertaking to give the President a free hand in 
reshaping and reforming the executive and administrative 
powers of the Government, already conferred upon him, and to 
that extent, and that extent only, it gives him dictatorial power. 
It does not allow him to exercise any authority beyond that 
which he already has. It only gives to him that freedom of 
action which the head of any great successful business has in 
the .assigning of duties, the coordinating and correlating of 
functions among those who are in his behalf exercising the 
lawful authority already bestowed upon him. 

I wish to read again from the testimony of Mr. Catchings 
before the Military Affairs Committee upon this very point of 
centralizing, not all power, hut executive power, the power that 
directs. I read from the testimony of Mr, Catchings, on page 
1906, of the hearings before the Military Affairs Committee, 
where he said: 

The thing that we are trying to impress upon you— 5 

Upon the committee 


is that the experience of business men has been universally that without 
central control and responsibility no enterprise, large or small, could 
succeed, 
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Very recently—in fact, this morning—I received through the 
mails a copy of a letter which has been addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States Senate, dated April 20. This letter 
contains a copy of resolutions adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at its Chicago meeting on April 10, 11, 
and i2 of the present year. I shall ask that the resolutions be 


inserted. I wish, however, to read from them: 


Resolved, That we favor prompt action by Congress which will confer 
upon the President power to bring about for the period of the war such 
reassignment of functions and readjustment of relations among the 
various departments and special bureaus actively engaged in war work 
(as well as the power to create new agencies)— 

This bill, of course, does not embrace that power— 


as may from time to time Pond necessary by changing conditions, to the 
end o 8 control over the operation of such agencies may be 
secured; a 

Resolved, That the board of directors is hereby uested to continue 
its efforts for centralization of control and responsibility and to present 
the views of this chamber to the Chief Executive and to the Congress 
of the United States of America. 

I ask that the full preamble and resolutions may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE Uvirep STATES oF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., Aprit 29, 1918. 


The honorable the PRESIDENT or THe UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sm: I have the honor to transmit to vou the following resolution upon 
the subject of “Central control of Government war buying.“ unani- 
mously adopted at the sixth annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America, held in Chicago, III., April 10, 11. 
and 120 8 z 
, yours, 
ae ae Eror H. Goopwty, Secretary. 


Whereas. the Chamber of Commerce of the United States from the be- 
moaning of our participation im the war has 
necessiti: 


and 
Whereas it seems to us clear that additional legislation is needed to pro- 

vide such centralization of authority and responsibility : 

Resolved, That fa prompt action by Congress which will confer 
upon the President power te bring akont tor the od of the war such 
reassignment of functions and readjustment of relations among the 
various departments and special bureaus actively engaged in war work 
(as well as the power to create new agencies) as may from time to time 
prove necessury by g conditions, to the end that adequate control 
over the operation of such agencies may be secured ; and 

Resolved, That the board of directors is hereby uested to continue 
its efforts for centralization of control and nsibility and to present 
the views of this chamber to the Chief Executive and to the Congress of 
the United States of America, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, everybody recognizes that 
there must be a change of some kind in our war machinery. 
The Military Affairs Committee recognize it. I had intended 
to go somewhat Into detail into the rensons making these changes 
necessary. but my time is too limited. The Militery Affairs 
Committee recognize the necessity. They brought in here two 
bills suggesting changes that seemed to them to be wise. All 
of the witnesses appearing before the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee—Mr. Baruch, Mr. Willard, Mr. Catchings, Mr. Gifford, 
and Mr. Coffin, representatives of the best business intelligence 
of this country—advocated the change centralizing authority in 
the Executive. The President recognizes it. It seems to me 
that everybedy who has given any thought at all to the question 
recognizes) that something must be done to vitalize the war 
power, the executive arm of this Government, to enable the 
President in exercising his functions as Chief Executive and 
Commander in Chief to have a wide discretion and to coordinate 
and consolidate the powers which Congress in the exercise of 
its legislative authority has already conferred upon him. 

Shakespeare says in “A Midsummer-Night's Dream”: 

Such tricks hath strong imagination, 
That. tf it would but apprehend some joy, 
It comprebends some bringer of that joy; 
Or in the night, imagining some fear, 
How easy is a bush suppos'd a bear! je 

Mr. President, with all due respeet to the Senators who have 
stood upon this floor and denounced the Overman bill because 
it contains things that are said to be destructive of the best 
traditions and principles of the American Government. I say 
they are wandering about in the night, and they are seeing 
bushes which they imagine to be bears: There is no danger at 
all in this bill. Those who advocate it have stated frankly 
what it does. Instead of destroying the executive arm of the 
Government or the machinery that Congress has constructed. it 
confers upon the President a power which will bring to bear 
all the mighty force of America in the struggle in which she 
is now engaged; and instead of having this dillydallying along 
through this war, if this bill is passed there will be power vested 
in the President to gather up the energy of this country and carry 


it through the fight in the very best and most speedy manner 
possible. 

I sincerely hope that the bill as it came out of the committee 
will pass, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I shall of necessity be 
compelled to be brief in what I shall have to say, and owing to 
the fact that I am limited to 20 minutes, I will ask that I may 
not be interrupted in the few observations I shall make. 

On the 12th day of December last the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate began to hold hearings for the purpose of 
ascertaining the condition of war preparations, and from that 
time until now the committee has been almost constantly en- 
gaged in this work. Instead of making a report in detail as to 
what the committee thought was necessary to be done in order 
to speed up preparations and for a successful prosecution of the 
war, they embodied their views in two bills—one entitled “A 
bill to increase and expedite the supply of munitions,” which was 
introduced January 4, 1918, and reported back favorably, with 
certain amendments, to the Senate on January 18, 1918, and the 
other was a bill “to establish a war cabinet and to define the 
jurisdiction and authority thereof.” This latter bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate on January 21, 1918. and was referred to the 
committee on January 24, 1918. A majority of the committee 
seemed in favor of reporting this bill back to the Senate favor- 
ably, but it has never been formally reported, and is now pending 
before the committee. 

While these bills were pending before the committee, the Sen- 
ate may remember that on the 22d of January, 1918, the President 
issued a public statement in criticism of certain remarks which 
were made by me in New York in reference to-the War Depart- 
ment and of the departments and bureaus of the Government, 
in which he said, amongst other things: 

Nothing helpful or likely to speed or facilitate the war tasks of the 
Government has come out of such criticism: and investigation. I have 
not been consulted about them and have learned of them only at second 
hand, but their proposal came after effective measures of reorganiza- 
tion had been thoughtfully and ma perfected, and Inasmuch as 
these measures have been result of experience, they are much more 
likely than any others to be effective, if the Con: will but remeve 
a few statutory obstacles of rigid departmen organization which 
stand in their way. 

From that view, of course, the committee differed, as was 
evidenced by the bills which they presented for the consideration 
of the Senate. I thought then and I think now that those bills 
would have been the best solution of the difficulties which have 
confronted us nearly ever since we entered the war. One of 
these pills, creating a director of munitions, would have cen- 
tralized under one head the purchasing, providing for, supervis- 
ing, and controlling the procurement, manufacture, transporta- 
tion, and distribution of munitions of war, which practically 
included, under the definition contained in the bill, everything 
that entered into the equipment and mobilization of troops, as 
well as everything that was necessary to arm and fit these 
troops for service on the battle line. 

With the powers conferred upon him, acting under the au- 
thority of the President, he would have had the power to mobil- 
ize industrial life as well as the procurement and purchase of 
all supplies, doing away with the innumerable purchasing 
agencies of the Government, which were frequently found in the 
field competing against each other for the things necessary to 
equip an army. To accomplish these purposes he was vested 
with the power to coordinate the agencies of the Government 
and to utilize the services of any such agencies. A condition 
which confronted the British Army for the first year of war sug- 
gested to the committee the creation of a director of munitions, 
so that America might profit by the mistakes of one of its most 
powerful allies. It was intended for a helpful measure and not 
by way of criticism of conditions; and yet none know better 
than the members of the Military Affairs Committee, who have 
heard all of the testimony on the subject of our war prepara- 
tions, that severe criticism might in many instances have been 
entirely justified. 

The Senators will remember that I had the temerity at one 
time to criticize the departments for inefficiencies, and I was 
taken severely to task for it in the public statement of the 
President, to which I call attention, in which he said: 

To add, as Senator CHAMBERLAIN that there is inefficiency in 
every department and bureau of the Government, is to show such 
ignorance of actual conditions as to make it impossible to attach any 
importance to his statement. 

This, however, is past history, and I am only calling atten- 
tion to it to show that these inefficiencies in the departments 
and the lack of coordination in nearly all of them, and par- 
ticularly in the War Department at the time the statement 
was made, were, in part, the considerations which led the com- 
mittee to suggest the bills heretofore mentioned. If the criti- 
cism which I indulged in displayed an ignorance of actual con- 
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ditions such as to make it impossible to attach any importance 
thereto, what must be said of the criticisms of the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina, who has this pending bill in 
charge, for he has stated on the floor of the Senate more than 
once that there were great inefficiencies and defects in all of 
the departments and bureaus of the Government, and he has 
quoted the lack of coordination and these inefficiencies, in part 
at least, as grounds for the enactment of the bill which he has 
in charge. I think I am justified in saying that these sugges- 
tions meet with the approval and espousal of the President 
himself, as evidenced by a letter which was published a few 
days ago. The Senator from North Carolina was very properly 
commended most highly for what he had done in reference to 
the pending bill. 

Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the Recorp at this 
point extracts from the speech of the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina, made in support of the pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, the matter 
will be inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. OverMAN. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, even if these 

were not war times, I would be in favor of this bill. Bverybody 
amiliar with the history of this country knows, and especially, per- 
haps, I will say to the Senator from Utah Mr. Smoor] and those 18 
members of the Appropriations Committee, with thom I hace the honor 
to serve, know that there is the most utter confusion and great dupli- 
cation of work among the departments of this Government. No man 
knew that or could know it better than former President Taft. Before 
he became President of the United States he had been Solicitor of the 
Treasury ; he had been Secretary of War; he had been Governor Gen- 
eral of the 5 Islands, and he knew the conditions existing. 

In January, 1912, he sent to Congress a message in writing, in which 
he said that the d ents, bureaus, and agencies of the Government 
had been bullt up by 5 during a hundred years without any 
system, without any coordination, and that there was utter confusion 
and duplication of work everywhere. In response to that messa 
which he asked for a hundred thousand dollars to appoint an efficiency 
commission to look into the matter, the necessary legislation was 
enacted, and subsequently a report was made by the commission. After 
reading that report, Mr. Aldrich, a great Senator from the State of 
Rhode Island, said upon the floor of the Senate that if we would ca: 
on the Government as any business concern is carried on we coul 
saye the enormous sum of $300,000,000 annually. Mr. President, if 
this Government was run according to business methods, he was not 
far wrong in his statement, 

» * * * . * * 

Mr. President, everybody has been making criticism about the “red 
tape“ in the departments. The President wishes to cut it. Let us 
give him the scissors with which to do 80. 

Mr. President, before I show the action of President Taft in these 
matters, which I want to read, let us see what the provisions of this 
bill are. It has certain provisions and certain limitations. What does 
it propose to-do? Simply, during the term of the war, to redistribute 
functions. What functions? New functions? No. t functions? 
Functions that Congress has enacted; functions that it is the duty of 
the President, as Commander in Chief and as President, to discharge 
in executing these laws. How shal] he execute them? Ile tells you 
how he wants to execute them. He docs not want new laws or any 
substantive power, but he wants the authority simply to redistribute 
these functions, so that he may coordinate the great machinery of this 
Government, which is now loose, with a monkey wrench in it, with no 
lubricating oil, and running rusty. He asks you to give him the author- 
ity to redistribute these functions, and also authority to transfer cer- 
tain agencies and to transfer certain persons from one bureau to 
another. That is about all there is in the bill, with what limitations, 
Mr. President? Let us sce what the limitations are. 

. * * * . * * 

For 100 years these departments hare been built up with bureaus and 
agencies having no relation to each other. I say in time of peace they 
ought to be correlated and coordinated and brought together, and that 
duplication should stop in this country. 

. * * * 6 


* > 

Senators, look at these bills that are coming here, estimates by the 
millions and the billions, made by some department’s chief. The Presi- 
dent can not look over them. He does not hace time to scrutinize them, 
and he can not do it. That is what Mr. Taft waa talking about. The 
President can not kuow what is going on. There is nobody to revise 
what they do— 2 

“Appropriation bills have been without uniformity or common prin- 
ciple governing them; there have been practically no accounts showing 
Wiat the Government owns, and only a partial representation of what 
it owes; appropriations have been overencumbered without the facts 
being known; officers of Government have had no regular or systematic 
method of having brought to their attention the costs of governmental 
administration, operation, and maintenance, and therefore- could not 
judge as to the economy or waste; there has been inadequate means 
whereby those who serve with a and efficiency might make a 
record of accomplishment and be distinguished from those who were 
inefficient and wasteful; functions and establishments have been dupli- 
cated, even multiplied, a confusing conflict and unnecessary ri eget 
lack of full information has made intelligent direction impossible and 
cooperation between different branches of the service difficult.” ; 

I could stand here and read the report of this commission that Con- 
gress created, appropriating $200,000, and showing the confusion existing 
and woeful wasting of moncy by duplication of work, I wish Senators 
would read it to show the confusion and the want of correlation and 
coordination in erer one of these departments, bureaus, Commissions, 
and agencies which Congress has from time to time cstablished without 
any scientific ideas of government, We hare the most unscientific Gov- 
ernment in the world. 

> a s > s . * 

Mr, President, within the last 12 months we havc appropriated more 
than $23,000,000 without @ financial policy. Estimdtes for depart- 
mental expenditures have literally poured into Congress day by day 
without any centralized scrutiny, revision, or control. The President 
has no power and no organization to sift them down to the rock-bottom 


needs of the Gorcrument. The estimates for appropriations are being 
sent into Congress according to old statutory regulations made to meet 
the needs of other days when the entire expense of the Government was 
less than half a billion dollars a year. There has been no readjustrient 
of our methods of finance since we entered the war. The Public 
Treasury bears a relationship to the conduct of the war in no less a 
degree than the Army and the Navy. A strong financial policy, worked 
out and enforced with vigor and efficiency, is absolutely necessary to 
insure the proper carrying out of the military and naval program. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The enactment of the pending bill is 
urged for these and other defects in the bureaus and depart- 
ments of the Government, and it is proposed therein to vest 
in the President substantially the same powers that were pro- 
posed in the director of munitions bill, reported upon favorably 
by the Military Affairs Committee and now on the calendar of 
the Senate, so that he might coordinate the different burcius 
and agencies of the Government through such agency as he 
might see fit to appoint; and I want to say now that, while I 
still feel and believe that the director of munitions bill was the 
best solution of a question which it is now sought to adjust by 
the pending measure, I shall nevertheless support the bill that 
has been presented by the President through the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina, although I would prefer to see 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal banking 
system exempted from its operations; I shall yote for an amend- 
ment looking to that end, but, whether it is adopted or not, I 
shall support the pending measure, because in principle it em- 
bodies the purposes of the two bills which had the favorable 
consideration of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

I do not share with some of my colleagues the fear that the 
President will abuse the power which is sought to be given him 
here, however much at times I may have differed from him in 
reference to important matters of policy and of legislation, nor 
however unjust I may feel that he has been toward me person- 
ally in reference to these mafters. I have absolute confidence 
in his integrity of purpose, and am sure that he will do all in 
his power under the provisions of the bill to make America fit 
to fight; and wherever there are errors made, they will be errors 
of judgment and not of heart. I shall vote, therefore, to give 
him all the power as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States that he deems necessary to enable him to 
successfully prosecute the war. And I believe I may say for the 
committee that whether they favor the pending measure or not, it 
will not be the disposition of the committee to undertake to 
press the bills which the committee favor and so attempt to place 
in the hands of the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
implements which in this emergency he says he does not want. 

May I insert, Mr. President, a short statement from the War 
Cabinet Report for the Year 1917, presented to Parliament by 
command of His Majesty, the King of England, on the subject 
of the ministry of munitions in 1917? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the matter 
will be inserted without reading. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“By the end of 1916 the main manufacturing program of 
the ministry of munitions, including the establishment c? the 
national factories, had already reached fruition, and, as had 
been demonstrated from the beginning of the Battle of the 
Somme in July, the new organization was capable of producing 
a huge volume of supplies. During the year 1917 this manu- 
facturing capacity still further matured, and the volume of 
output has been maintained and extended. Moreover, the 
administrative experience of two years has established a 
definite method and procedure which renders possible an eyer- 
increasing accuracy of adjustment and forecast. It would be 
hard to overemphasize the importance to the army and its 
leaders of this growing confidence in the undertakings of the 
ministry of munitions. 

“As the demand has increased so the ambit of the control 
exercised by the ministry has widened. Fresh trades, processes, 
stages of manufactures, and sources of supply have been 
brought within its sphere, and what was at first almost ex- 
clusively a manufacturing problem becomes more and more, as 
the limit of expansion is approached, a problem of securing 
raw materials, transport, and man power. 

“Tn Mr. Churehill’s. words: 

„The conditions under which the ministry of munitions was 
created were those of intense war emergency. The vital need 
for supplying the armies in the field with adequate, abundant, 
and finally overwhelming supplies of ammunition, guns, and 
war material of all kinds necessitated and justified every. 
expedient and the suspension of all ordinary rules. The im- 
mense and then unmeasured resources of the United Kingdom 
afforded an ample field for the enterprise and energy of de- 
partmental direction and for the organizing capacity and bold 
initiative of British business men. Supplies were freely drawn 
from all parts of the Empire and purehases from neutral 
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States were used to supplement any deficiencies. As new needs 
arose they were met. Department was added to department. 
Military requirements were not only satisfied but anticipated. 
Vast programs were successfully carried through. The British 
armies became the best. equipped and most formidably armed 
in Europe. This process still continues and will become in- 
creasingly pronounced. 

“*But after these grent efforts, and in the fourth year of 
the war, we are no longer tapping the stored-up resources of 
national industry or mobilizing them and applying them for 
the first time of war. The magnitude of the effort and of the 
achievement approximates continually to the limits of possi- 
bility. Already in many directions the frontiers are in sight. 
It is, therefore, not necessary simply to expand, but to go back 
over ground already covered, and by more economical processes, 
by closer organization, and by thrifty and harmonious methods 
to glean and gather a further reinforcement of war power.’ ” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, from this statement it 
will be seen that thé ministry of munitions in Great Britain 
has done a great work, although it was not deemed necessary 
to create it until some time after the war was entered upon. 

The bill now pending, Mr. President, has for its purpose, 
amongst others, the coordinating of the different agencies of 
the Government in order to greater efficiency, just. as that was 
the purpose of the bill to create a director of munitions, and 
I have no doubt but that if the bill passes it will be accom- 
plished. As a matter of fact, the President on the 4th of March, 
1918, designated Mr. Bernard M. Baruch as chairman of the 
War Industries Board, defining the functions of the board 
and the duties of the chairman at length; and the powers 
and duties therein conferred are practically those that would 
lave been conferred upon the director of munitions under the 
bill intended to create such an officer. 

I ask to have printed in the Ryconp, without reading, os a 
part of my remarks a copy of the letter of the President re- 
ferred to, together with the organization and functions of the 
Requirements Division of the War Industries Board, which 
has been accomplished under the letter referred to, and also 
the Commodity Sections of the War Industries Board, with 
the personnel in charge of each subject, as it was recently 
furnished me by the chairman of the board. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, it is 
so ordered. z 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, 4 March, 1918. 

My Dran Mr. BAnuen: I am writing to ask if you will not 
accept appointment as chairman of the War Industries Board, 
and I am going to take the liberty at the same time of outlining 
the functions, the constitution, and action of the board as I 
think they should now be established. 

The functions of the board should be: 

(1) The creation of new facilities and the disclosing—if nec- 
essary, the opening up—of new or additional sources of supply. 

(2) The conversion of existing facilities, where necessary, to 
new uses, 

(3) The studious conservation of resources and facilities by 
scientific, commercial, and industrial economies. 

(4) Advice to the several purchasing agencies of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the prices to be paid, 

(5) The determination, wherever necessary, of priorities of 
production and of delivery and of the proportions of any given 
article to be made immediately accessible to the several pur- 
chasing agencies when the supply of that article is insufficient, 
either temporarily or permanently. 

(G) The making of purchases for the allies. 

The board should be constituted as at present and should 
retain, so far as necessary and so far as consistent with the 
character and purposes of the reorganization, its present ad- 
visory agencies; but the ultimate decision of all questions, ex- 
cept the determination of prices, should rest always with the 
chairman, the other members acting in a cooperative and ad- 
visory capacity. The further organization of advice I will 
indicate below. 

In the determination of priorities of production, when it is 
not possible to have the full supply of any article that is needed 
produced at once, the chairman should be assisted, and so far 
as practicable guided, by the present priorities organization or 
its equivalent. 

In the determination of priorities of delivery, when they 
must be determined, he should be assisted when necessary, in 
addition to the present advisory priorities organization, by the 
ndvice and cooperation of a committee constituted for the pur- 
pose, and consisting of official representatives of the Food Ad- 
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ministration, the Fuel Administration, the Railway Administra- 
tion, the Shipping Board, and the War Trade Board, in order 
that when a priority of delivery has been determined there may 
255 common, consistent, and concerted action to carry it into 
effect. 

In the determination of prices the chairman should be gov- 
erned by the advice of a committee consisting, besides himself, 
of the members of the board immediately charged with the 
study of raw materials and of manufactured products, of the 
labor member of the board, of the chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, the chairman of the Tariff Commission, and 
the Fuel Administrator. 

The chairman should be constantly and systemmatically in- 
formed of all contracts, purchases, and deliveries, in order that 
he may have always before him a schematized analysis of the 
progress of business in the several supply divisions of the Gov- 
ernment in all departments. 

The duties of the chairman are: 

(1) To act for the joint and several benefit of all the supply 
departments of the Government. 

(2) To let alone what is being successfully done and inter- 
fere as little as possible with the present normal processes of 
purchase and delivery in the several departments. 

(3) To guide and assist wherever the need for guidance or 
assistance may be revealed; for example, in the allocation of 
contracts, in obtaining access to materials in any way pre- 
empted, or in the disclosure of sources of supply. 

(4) To determine what is to be done when there is any com- 
petitive or other conflict of interest between departments in the 
matter of supplies; for example, when there is not a suflicient 
immediate supply for all and there must be a decision as to 
priority of need or delivery, or when there is competition for 
the same source of manufacture or supply, or when contracts 
have not been placed in such a way as to get advantage of the 
full productive capacity of the country. 

(5) To see that contracts and deliveries are followed up 
where such assistance as is indicated under (3) and (4) above 
has proved to be necessary. 

(6) To-anticipate the prospective needs of the several supply 
departments of the Government and their feasible adjustment 
to the industry of the country as far in advance as possible, in 
order that as definite an outlook and opportunity for planning 
as possible may be afforded the business men of the country. 

In brief, he should act as the general eye of all supply de- 
partments in the field of industry. i 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
c Wooprow WILSON. 

Mr. BERNARD M. BARUCH, 

Washington, D. C. 


COMMODITY SECTIONS Or THE Wan INDUSTRIES BOARD, 
RAW MATERIALS. 


Director of steel supply: J. Leonard Replogle. 
Steel products: Frank Purnell. 
Pig fron: J. A. MeLauchlans. 
Rails, alloy steel projectile bars: Paul Mackall. 
Nonferrous metals: Pope Yeatman, E. C. Thurston. 
Chemical and explosives section: 
Alcohol, explosives, nitrates, alkalies, chlorine: L. L. Sum- 
mers, C. H. MacDowell. 
Acids: A. E. Wells. 
Sulphur and pyrites: William G. Woolfolk. 
Coal gas products: 
Carbide, nitrogen: J. M. Morehead. 
Oxygen, acetylene, rare gases: 
Wood distillation products, platinum, formaldehyde: C. H. 
Conner. 
Commandeering, requisitioning, distribution: 
Manganese, chrome, ferroalloys: H. W. Sanford. 
Mica: J. H. Adams. 
Pharmaceutical products: 
Technical division— 
Electro chemicals: Dr. Samuel A. Tucker. 
Dyestuffs and organic chemicals: Dr. H. R. Moody. 
Tin, including pig tin and tin plate: George N. Armsby. 
Lumber: R. H. Downman. 
Building materials: Richard L. Humphries. 
Cotton linters: George R. James. 
FINISHED PRODUCTS— CONVERSION OF INDUSTRY. 
Director: George N. Peek. 
Cotton duck: Spencer Turner (2). 
Linen thread: George F. Smith. 
Production: S. M. Vauclain. 
Automotive: H. L. Horning. 
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Director: George N. Peek—Continued. 
Machine tool: G. E. Merryweather. 
Animal and hand drawn vehicles and wood products: E. E. 
Parsonage. 
Cranes: A. C. Brown. 
Electrical equipment: Walter Robbins. 
Optical glass and instruments: G. E. Chatillon, 
Wire and cable: Le Roy Clark. 
Hide and leather: G. F. C. Stout. 
Chain: John S. Schmidt. 
Additional sections will be provided as found necessary and 
departments will be notified. 
LABOR, 


All industries service sections and others having to do with 
labor are requested to cooperate with Mr. Hugh Frayne. 


ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF REQUIREMENTS DIVISION oF WAR 
INDUSTRIES BOARD, 

In order that the responsibHities which the President has 
laid upon the chairman of the War Industries Board, as out- 
lined in his letter of March 4, 1918, may be discharged there has 
been created a “requirements division” of the said board, to 
which each supply division of each department of this Govern- 
ment and the allied purchasing commission shall furnish, “as 
far in advance as possible,” statements with as much detail as 
practicable of their “ prospective needs” of raw materials and 
finished products. The President has decreed that the chairman 
is to be constantly and systematically informed of all contracts 
and purchases in order that he may have always before him a 
sehematized analysis of the progress of business in the several 
divisions of the Government in all the departments, and in otder 
that this may be accomplished the statements above mentioned 
will include not only those commodities, materials, or products, 
of which a present or threatened shortage exists, but also those 
of which the supply is ample, and will also include not only 
commodities, materials, and products required by several differ- 
ent departments or nations, but also those required by one de- 
partment only. 

In the procurement of materials and finished products in 
which no shortage exists and where no allocation seems neces- 
sary or desirable, the requirements division will so advise the 
department presenting the requirements, which will thereupon 
proceed with the purchase in pursuance with their established 
practice. 

NOTICE OF REQUIREMENTS. 

Section 1. The statements above mentioned will from time to 
time and as far in advance as possible of the date réquired, be 
presented to the requirements division by the member or mem- 
bers thereof representing the department ta which the require- 
ments originate, or by the representative of the allied purchas- 
ing commission. Where the requirements are novel or unusual 
elther with respect to the amount of the proposed expenditure, 
quantities involved, or location proposed, or where the require- 
ments division for any reason deems it desirable that the proj- 
ect be considered in conference between the head of the depart- 
ment in which it originates and the chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board, the matter shall be immediately called to the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the War Industries Board, and also sub- 
mitted to the board at its next meeting without, however, delay- 
ing reference to and consideration by the appropriate commodity 
section, 

COMMODITY SECTIONS, 

Section 2. The chairman of the War Industries Board shall 
utilize existing sections and, where necessary, create additional 
sections to handle raw materials and finished products, of which 
there is an actual or threatened shortage, or the price and pro- 
duction of which should be controlled, in order that the United 
States Government, its allies, andthe civilian population may 
be protected as far as possible. These sections shall be desig- 
nated “commodity sections“ and each shal be in charge of an 
executive officer to be designated “ chief” of such section. 

Each section chief shall create and maintain such organiza- 
tion and keep sach records as may be prescribed by the authority 
appointing him. 

MEMBERS OF COMMODFIY SECTIONS. 


Section 3. There shall be attached to each commodity sec- 
t:e representatives (hereinafter called members) of each of 
the supply departments of the Government interested in the 
commodity in question. Each member shall be named by his 
department head. Since each member will have regular duties 
to perform in connection with the supply department which he 
represents, he will, therefore give to the commodity section to 
which he is attached only so much time as may be necessary to 
perform the duties herein prescribed, and will not be charged 
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with the executive conduct of the business of the section, but 
will have access to all data and information collected by the 
section, and will in turn supply the section with all informa- 
tion he may have or ean procure pertaining to the commodity in 
question. 

DUTIES OF COMMODITY. 

Section 4. Upon receipt from the requirements division of 
statements embodying the requirements of any department of 
this Government or of its allies, it shall be the duty of the chief 
of the section to carefully study and consider same, and procure 
from all available sources information and data which will be 
helpful in the allocation of such requirements. Meetings of 
each commodity section shall be called by the chief thereof at 
such times as will interfere as little as possible with the other 
duties of the members; at such meetings the requirements re- 
ferred to the section shall be considered, and wherever possible 
the allocation of materials or facilities to meet such require- 
ments shall be determined. In the event any member is dis- 
satisfied with the decision reached he may, at his election, file 
a protest with the section chief and also with the head of his 
division or department. The latter may, at his election, appeal 
to the War Industries Board, whose decision, after giving all in- 
terested parties an opportunity to be heard, shall be final, sub- 
ject only to modification by agreement between the chairman of 
the War Industries Board and the respective Secretaries of 
War and the Navy and the chairman of the Shipping Board to 
the extent of their respective interests. A record ef each meet- 
ing will be preserved in the office of the chief of the section, 
the decisions reached at meetings will be reduced to writing in 
a succinct form, and a copy thereof will be transmitted to (1) 
the chairman of the requirements division; (2) to each mem- 
ber of the section; (3) to the director of Army purchases; 
(4) to the Paymaster General of the Navy; (5) to the vice 
president and general manager of the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration; (6) to the priorities commissioner; and (7) to such 
other official or officials as may be from time to time designated 
by the chairman of the War Industries Board. 

Each commodity seetion will also from time to time consider 
the necessity for expansion of existing sources of production 
or the creation of new facilities and the disclosing, if necessary 
the opening up, of additional sources of supply and the con- 
version of existing facilities to new uses. 

Each section chief will be charged with the responsibility of 
collecting from the several departments of the Government, 
from the manufacturers and producers and from committees 
representing them, and especially from the war service com- 
mittee, or committees created under the supervision of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and from any and 
all other reliable and available sources information concerning 
the production of the particular commodity or commodities with 
which his section has to deal, including available supplies, new 
sources of supply, methods for increasing production, etc. These 
data and information will at all times be available to the several 
interested departments, the price committee, the priorities com- 
mittee, and any other agency that may be designated by the 
chairman of the War Industries Board. 

Each commodity section shall consider market conditions per- 
taining to the materials or commodities over which it has juris- 
diction, and shall, where deemed advisable, recommend purchase 
plans to the several purchasing departments. In eases where 
it becomes necessary to control an industry in whole or in part 
by means of allotments the appropriate section will determine 
the allotments of materials, commodities, and facilities to the 
several departments of this Government and to its allies, and 
also the extent to which manufacturers and others, whether 
serving the civilian population or engaged in the manufacture of 
war supplies, shall be rationed. 

SPECIAL COMMODITY SECTIONS. 

Section 5. Where the reqnirements deal with a commodity 
listed, where a shortage exists or where an allocation seems de- 
sirable, but for which no regular section has been established, 
such requirements will be considered by a special section created 
for such purpose by the requirements division, which shall per- 
form the same functions as are performed by the regular com- 
modity section. 

PRIORITIES, 

Section 6 When a commodity section comes to make its a 
report on the allocation of any specific requirements, the chief 
of such section shall notify a member of the priorities commit- 
tee, to be designated for such purpose by the priorities commis- 
sioner, who shall, with the section chief and the meiuber, con- 
sider and tentatively determine the priority rating which such 
requirements shall take when orders therefor shall have been 
placed. Such tentative rating shall be observed by the priori- 
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ties committee in connection with all applications for priority 
on orders covering such requirements unless the priorities com- 
mittee should (because of conditions changing in the time in- 
tervening between the time of the fixing of the tentative rating 
and the application for priorities, or other good causes) con- 
clude such rating to be improper; in which event the section 
chief and each member of the section fixing the tentative rating 
shall be notified and have an opportunity to be heard before 
such rating shall be charged. In the event a change is made, 
the section chief or any member may appeal from such decision 
in the manner prescribed by that portion of the organization 
plan of the War Industries Board governing priorities. 

Section 7. It shall be no part of the task of the War Industries 
Board to make inspections of products for which orders have 
been placed, to keep in touch with production, or follow up de- 
lays, which duties devolve upon the several governmental supply 
departments. Each supply department, however, will promptly 
and fully advise the requirements division whenever serious de- 
lays in deliveries or shortages in requirements occur or are 
threatened, 

Section 8. The requirements division shall be composed of Mr. 
Alex. Legge, chairman; Mr. James Inglis, executive secretary; 
Mr. Edwin B. Parker, priorities; Mr. George N. Peek, finished 
products; Mr. J. Leonard Replogle, iron, steel, and steel prod- 
ucts; Mr. L. L. Summers, chemicals and explosives; Mr. Pope 
Yeatman, nonferrons metals; Mr. J. A. Carr, representing allied 
purchasing commission; one or more representatives of the 
War Department; one or more representatives of the Navy De- 
partment; one or more representatives of the United States 
Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation; and a repre- 
sentative of the railroad administration. 

The chairman of the War Industries Board shall from time 
to time agree with the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the chairman of the Shipping Board, respectively, as 
to the number of representatives from their respective depart- 
ments, and when the number shall have been so determined 
such representatives shall be selected by the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the chairman of the Shipping 
Board, respectively. 

The Fuel Administrator, the Food Administrator, and the 
American Red Cross shall each designate a representative who 
shall attend meetings of the requirements division whenever 
they are prepared to present plans or projects under considera- 
tion, the consummation of which will require materials, supplies, 
facilities, electrical power, fuel, or transportation affecting the 
industries of the United States. 


MEETINGS. 


Section 9. Meetings of the members of this division shall be 
held in the office of its chairman at 9.30 a. m, each day, at which 
all advices of requirements received since the preceding meet- 
ing and all other matters affecting requirements in which the 
members of the division as a whole shall be interested will be 
considered, after which the statements of requirements shall 
be segregated as far as need be, and referred by the executive 
secretary to the appropriate commodity section. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to state that the appointment 
of a chairman of the War Industries Board, with power to act 
with finality, and whose decision is practically final, meets with 
my hearty approval, and I am of the opinion, from what I have 
seen of the present chairman, that he will render to the Govern- 
ment in this great emergency distinguished and effective service. 
He shows a disposition now to take the bit in his own teeth, 
determined to cut away from red-tape methods which have so 
enmeshed officials in the past as to make progress physically 
impossible. 

I believe that under his management and under the powers 
likely to be conferred upon him if the pending bill passes, he 
will do for this Government what it has lacked for the last few 
years, and that is a force capable not only of organizing our 
industrial life so that there might be a maximum of production 
of all that is necessary for a successful prosecution of the war 
but coordinating as well the purchase of all materials for the 
Government in the best and most effective way. 

T am led to a brief discussion now of the pending measure in 
connection with the bill proposed by the Military Committee to 
create a director of munitions for the reason that there was a 
disposition in some quarters to criticize the committee for pre- 
senting their bill to the Senate, and to say that such criticism 
was unwarranted, because the pending measure appears to have 
followed very closely along the same lines as the one proposed 
by that committee, and is based upon the same considerations 
as those which moved the committee to action. 

I believe that the Senate and the country will agree with me 
that the investigation held by the Military Affairs Committee 


has resulted in relieving many ineflicients from duty in the 
war establishment. At nearly every place in the department 
where there was lack of coordination, whether in the Ordnance, 
Quartermaster's, or other bureaus, there has been almost a 
complete reorganization, with the result that men have been 
placed at the head of these bureaus of known capacity for doing 
things, and prominent civilians have been named to assist in 
every part of the service. = 

Of the men of affairs who testified before the Military Com- 
mittee in support of centralized power and authority were such 
men as Mr. Daniel Willard, Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, Mr. Wad- 
dill Catchings, and Mr. W. S. Gifford, and I ask permission to 
have inserted in the Recor statements from these gentlemen, 
giving their views as to the necessity of this centralized control. 
It is the principle involved in the bill for the creation of a 
director of munitions and it is the principle involved in the 
pending bill, though it is possible that the pending measure 
goes a little further than these gentlemen insisted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. Daniel Willard testified, amongst other things, as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you, in the eourse of your duties in connection 
with the advisory committee, as its chairman, ascertain that there was 
any lack of coordination in the various governmental departments, 
like the Quartermaster General's Department and the Ordnance De- 
partment and the Department of the Navy? I am speaking of the 
supply departments. 

r. WILLARD. I think that was generally recognized. It was a fea- 
ture of the system to be expected. There were some 10 or 12 separate 
purchasing agencies, and no machinery had been provided to bring 
about coordination. 

The CHAIRMAN., In other words, these different agencies were some- 
times in the field as competitiors for the same commodity ? 

Mr. WILLARD. That was a matter of no special concern when there 
was a sufficient quantity of the commodity to go around. In times of 
peace bl little trouble came from that, but in times of war they soon 
exhausted the supply, and then it was necessary, of course, that some 
other agency should be developed to prevent destructive competition 
and stimulate production. 

The CHAIRMAN What agency was developed? 

Mr. WILLARD. Such agency as exists at the present was the out- 
growth of the advisory commission, That is the agency to-day that is 
trying to meet the situation, 

» . * * * * . 


Mr. WILLARD. In common with a good many people, I suppose, I 
thought one of the first things we should have done after entering the 
war was to provide for what people are in the habit of speaking of as a 
minister of munitions. 

That term had been used in England and, as I understood it, I 
thought that would be the thing that we o ht to have here to meet 
this situation. When I became chairman of the War Industries Board 
I still held that same opinion. I thought there ought to be a minister 
of munitions. I did not think this plan would work. 

I discussed the matter with the Secretary of War, and he said that 
there were undoubtedly defects in this plan, but before definitely decid- 
ing that question, or, rather, he hoped I would keep my mind open on 
the subject until we had seen if it might not be possible to correct the 
defects of th's plan, finding out first of all what the defects were. 

While I had very little confidence that we could make this plan work 
at first, I undertook to approach it as he desired. Of course, it was 
clear that if we were not to have a central outside purchasing penc 5 
one purchasing agency, to do all of these things, then the next thing to 
do was to make the existing agencies the most We 


had to look to that. 

We went through—I say “we” We had many discussions—Gen, 
Wheeler, Gen. Goethals, Secretary Baker, Col. McRoberts, and others 
trying to find out just what could be done with the organizations we had. 

‘Assuming that the 12 or 14 purchasing departments of the Army 
and Navy can and will be put on an efficient basis, and then that the 
five purchase departments of the Army will be brought into one head, 
as proposed, under Col. Pierce, and the seyeral departments of the 
Navy brought under one head, as is proposed, and it does not ee 
much change there, then we will have in effect the Army and Navy, 
the Shipping Board, and the allied purchasing agency as the four large 
buying agencies here in our markets. 

To prevent Seg org ey between those agencies it is necessary to 
have some outside body to coordinate, or do what you may call it. The 
War Industries Board is intended to meet that situation. 

To determine questions of priority, or relative urgency, having de- 
cided to buy something, to determine who shall have it first, is the 
function that has to rformed by some outside agency, and the 
War Industries Board is doing that. 

Then there still remains the necessity of developing sources of raw 
material, and ‘the War Industries Board is provided to do that. 

The question of developing sources of finished pronaci or capacity 
for finished products, the War Industries Board provided to do. 

And then the much more important question of conversion of in- 
dustries in order to prevent too much disturbance of industry, and 
we have piven cy rovided to do that. 

This plan, w the 8 that goes with it, and the functions 
of the War Industries Board as they are now working it, will work. 
It can work, it can be made to work, but it is faulty in just one way. 
After all, it is purely voluntary; that is the weakness of it. 

If everyone would cooperate, this plan could be made to work. It 
covers it all. I do not think it is necessary that one man should do 
all the immense volume of purchasing that is being done by our Gov- 
ernment. I do not know that it is a practicable thing to do. They 
do not do that In England. 


efficient possible. 


Mr. Bernard M. Baruch testified, amongst other things, as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. In what other respect do you think the general pian 
should go further? 

Mr, BARUCH., I think that the purchases should be centralized in one 
agency, directly under the President, and not as a Cabinet officer. 
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Senator WADSWORTH. Not as a Cabinet officer? 
Mr. BARUCH, I do not think that is necessary, because I look upon 
this as a war measure and one that atiptin cease with the war. 


Senator WADSWORTH. Do 


that agency should be established 
by law for the duration of thereaſt 


af the war, © e war, or for a short period er—a 
reasonable period thereafter 


Mr. Banden. Yes, sir; if 1 for a period long enough after 
the war to give an opportunity for this "individual or agency to help 
fon the 3 which is oe as impertant as the mobiliza- 

on. . 

* * 

Senator — — Mr. Sas, under your 3 ats is 
Say to direct tħe various activities of these committees? The Presi- 
ent does not have time. 

BanvucH. Ne; this agency that Is to be established. 

—.— FuxLixanurszx. The War Industries Board? 

Mr. Banden. Some call it one and some another. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Whatever it is. 

Mr. Banden I say an individual. 

Senator page map dona You say an individual? 

Mr, Barucn. Yes, si 

Senator PRALINGHOYSES. Then, practically, he would be a minister 
of munitions, because he would practically govern and contre! all of 
these various committees having to do with the purchase of all war 
su 
Ries BartcH. That minister of munitions is rather an abused term, 
4D my mind. I would go further than the English system. 

Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. In what way? 

Mr. BARUCH. As I understand it, the Admiralty is not under the 
minister of munitions. 

Senator nse pa ee You would pe ut all buyin; 

I would not —— or 


under one amas 
th the 


gs You would take those in the ran a and in the 
Navy and put them under one head and centralize th 
Mr. Banvcn. Yes. 
Senator Fre.incuuysex. And make all of those committees sub- 
servient to one a rity? 
Mr. BARUCH. ae sir. 
. a > * 


Senator WapsworTH. And that we gon not bring our strength to 
bear in the proportion that it should be brought to bear unless we 
organize 5 industries and our sources of supply and our means of 
transporta 
vat, BARDEN: I think the efforts of the advisory commission in the 
A Meee Ae ONER ence tet Vitae t this was an 
— 2 war, because aged reached out in the quick and only way 
prom —— ene to try 5 1 those industries, the only agencies they 


ala possib E y e bry ahead in your own way and tell 
us what you think of this si 
Mr. BARUCH. I presume what Ans) wish me to express an opinion upon 
gpk nan in . 
ADSWORTH. Yes. 
Nr. 1 9 — 5 As I said before, I believe that you should have a 
highly <a authority created, acting under the direction of 
resident. He undoubtedly use t agency. It may 


Which prefer? 
Mr. BARUCH. A << 1 7 ae 


can be fired 
N NN 


Senator 3 I agree a ‘ou hly. Go right ahead. 
Mr. BarvcH. It seems to be in fou. thon many to destroy many 
of the splendid things that have been done, but in m fon it — 
and I must concur with Mr. W and say that 
y things and there are things to criticize, 
has been a lot done. 


The CuatnmMan. I do not think the committee feels that all of this 
system should be abolished. 


Senator WapsworTH. Not at all. Utilize wherever e. 

Mr. Baruca. I believe it should be utilized. As I a great many 
of these agen are in the right direction, but they ve not ne 
far enough, and they ought to go further, so as to have this definitely 
fixed in this — 3 nnd authority, because all of the 
authori be given to the President; that is, a man who is 
respon: 


. > * s 

Senator New. Mr. Baruch, the 1 of ees in Shin coi 
a day or two ago, gave it as his opinion t the creation fying. here 

tral agency would create an im le task for the man put at “the 
noen of it; that yòn could not d anybody who could carry through 

em substantially the plan that you ar.» proposing, as I understand 

it would like to ask your pomis as to that. 

Mr. Banden. I differ with 

Senator New. You differ w the me? 

The CHAmmMAN. He is * it niia is he not? Be is the head now? 

Mr. Barcen. Yes, sir. e might be correct. t is a difference 
of opinion. 

Senator New, But you differ with him in your view of that? 

Mr. Banucn. I do not think this individual man could do alt T the 
— 8 himself. I believe in centralizing the authority and decentraliz- 

ing. the execution of the authority. 

enator MCKELLAR. Then you think it would be perfectly all right 

to have immediately under this centralized Individual a ority the 
various departments ra they now exist; for instance, the 122 
General's ef of Ordnance, Chief of Engineers, Chief 
Signal Officer, and the Surgeon General, acting directly under that in- 
dividual. Is that correct? 

OF on Banden. Yes; and he may not interfere with their activities at 


Senator MCKELLAR. And your idea is that he would ieat simply use 
those agencies, changing them to make them more and to 
— — them and to bring about the very best results. Is that 
your p 

Mr, Baruca. Quite right, sir. 


Mi 85 8 A 3 find in this whole cat of preparing 
e CHAIRMAN, at do you n this whole category 

tor war as the great desideratum? What is there lacking to make the 
Var 33 and the Navy Department @ coordinated whole for the 


E of the war? 
keen 5 "7 think Senator, it is rery mueh the subject I was just 
a 


f 
industries of the coun and getting all the production from these in- 
“si bel t this abnormal 


or conversion of facilities meets the needs. 

The CHaremay. The Council ef National Defense is a legal 
created by law, but there are many functions it performs thro 
various committees that are practically voluntary organizations. 

Mr. Grirrorp. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. 1 it depends entirely on the voluntary efforts for 
the proper performance of the duties. In other words, being a voluntary 
bis yeeros it — quit if it wants to. There is no ulsion. 

r, GIFFORD, do not know tbat there is any comp n. Even 
the hired man, Pe the man who gets more than a dollar a year, is not 
on led to serve. I do not know that I quite get your point 

Cnamuax. There is no responsible directing head to any of these 
organizations, is there? 

Mr, GIFFORD, I would not say that, Senator, but it is obvious that 
it is a good deal more difficult to have a responsible directing head of 
= 5 made up of volunteers than an organization made up 
0 people. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you think there should be a central head? 

Mr. Grrrogp. Yes, sir; I do. I am now referring, however, — 4 — 
to the war industries situation and not to those other activities of the 
Council of National Defense. 

The CHarmMax. Did you ~~ the program mapped out by the Secre- 
a’ of War for coordination 

GIFFORD. Yes sir; I —.— seen it 9 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there anything lacking about that to make it a 
perfect system? 

Mr. GIFFORD. — 1 but the power to carry it into effect. If this 
still remains under the Council of on Defense 

The CHAIRMAN. The President is at the head and the Council of 
National Defense comes next. 

Mr. Grrrvoap. The Council of National Defense has no power, Senator. 

75 CHAIRMAN, But under his diagram, he gives it power, does he 
not 


Mr. Grrrorp. This diagram must necessarily 5 slr. We must 
assume, I suppose, that the Seeretarx of War or of the 
Navy, our allies, and our Shipping Boara will, . — the lent 


req 

tion, 5 it certainly bas no 

to tell the Army what it "thin 
The 8 It is still an advisory proposition ? 
Mr. Gtrrond. It would seem so to me. 
The — —.— Mr. pees testified that the great weakness of 


the President and the Army, 
act in an 8 capacity. What do you think 

Mr. GIFFORD. that is so. I ae with that. 

The our bodies? Is there anything that can be substituted in place of 


bsg 55 four 
view would be that if the ming pe! had the power 
poise on tha rer End ustries I would — Ome one 
refer a one-man where direct — work 
could be done. en, if it were made possible 1 order, we 
na sa e oe eT to 8 from the 8 sine 
8 ee 
which it might ce 2 shoul as the 8 be . from those de- 
section, scheme works along, we would 


had to be centralized, such as 2 instance. 
No one — — for instance, that steel will have to be centralized. 
It will have to be centralized somewhere. We can not have ft handled 


direct war industries, you would have a workable 
— — . — be 80 5 — 25 so detatied as 5 5 
oning, an you would attain object of takin: 
—.— vital needs. whieh call the war industries. 
23 CHAIRMAN. Suppose you had a central head. It does not make 
y difference what you call him, If we could empower * under 
tne rules and regulations to be adopted by the President, the Presi- 
dent being the supreme head, to utilize all the branches of the Govern- 
ment, wouldn't that be better than to rely u these different agencies 
to do it ‘ander a volunteer system? Woul it neat be pur to have 
one direct head with power to call to bis assistance the Council of 
National a the — Industries Regie the administrative divi- 
sion, the clearance committee, or any o agencies? 
Mr. Grrrorp. I think so do not think that the war industries 
under that scheme 5 need it. 
The CHAmMAN. You would not need it? 


Mr. GIFFORD. Ne. 
f this nization peony still be continued 
The CHAIRMAN. Of cours 0 88 


ue 


g care of 


better to make the Begg at a gra 
all of the departments, have a aeae of picture puzzle, and e whole 
ane o —— — — ment. but any 7 oe = this Had would work 
tter, rary A thing over as 
the S et the man in charge make the changes gradu- 
a 
r. Grrronp. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. T do not say that any strong man would undertake 
to wipe — — off the map and do away with it — and organize 
the subdivisio: 

Mr. Grevonp. If he did, and he . be right about it, then we have 
been working along the wrong lines. 
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The CHARMAN. yY assume that any man who was put in charge would 
undertake to retain thoxe organizations and eliminate them by degrees 
where the ellminution seems proper, 

Mr. Girronp. I think so. 

The CRAIRMAN. That is your opinion? 

Mr. Girrorp. Yes, sir. 

I think If you have not seen this it would be interesting if I men- 
tioned this article in the New York Times of December 30 relative to the 
English situation. I have given a greut deal of study to this question. 
I tind that there have been some misunderstandings about it here. 

Tne CHAin MAN. You bave studied the English system? A 

Mr. Girroup, Yes, sir. This article says, on the subject of purchases 
for the Government, that the subject has received the attention of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce in England, and a memorandum bas 
been ee. which has been submitted to the various ministers: 

“The council desires to record its opinion that such diversity of 
control, whieh permits competitive purchasing, does not make for 
economical antl efficient national production. They are Informed that 
orders for supplies are placed by the ministry of munitions, the Ad- 
miraity, the war office, and the air board, acting as the chief services, 
and that each of these has separate d rtments which operate, fre- 
quently without consultation. In competition with each other.” 

Now, I think we can do better than that. 

The ChattMaxN. What would you suggest? 

Mr. Girvonb. I think this scheme is better, with the power. 

The CHatasan With the power? 

Mr. Girroup. Yes; a good deal better. 

The Cain ax. Do you mean that the system that the Secretary of 
War has worked out is better? 

Mr. Girvoxp. This system, with the single man at the top, with 
power to xay to the Army and Navy, Now. nuing such and such a 
date all expiosives will handled so and so. Then it may develop, 
as I said, that you had better say that all matters relating to gun 
forgings will be taken out of the Ordnance Department. 

he Cnhatraan. I do not think there is any question about that, 
although there le a difference of opinion. z 

Senator Kecknam. Does the English director of munitions purchase 
‘for the Admiralty? - 

Mr. Grub. No, sir. 

Senator BeckuaM. How do 2 avoid competition? 

Mr. Girvonb. ee do not. They have the same tronble we have, 
after three and a half years of war, 

The Chatman, You have so much to do and so many trouliles of 
your own that T doubt If you have had time to look at this bill. 

Mr. Gtrronb. I have read a number of them, Senator. 

The Cnatuman. I wish you would take one of the bills, or take them 
all, if you will, or you might take the one before this comnilttee as a 
basis, and make such changes tn It, fs Seay! of suggestion, as you think 
would carry out the things that you have in view. The committee has 
not committed itself to any plan, and we want your help. 

Mr Gironb. 1 would be . to give it. 

The Cuatnman. The central thought is a central gure of power to do 
these things. 

Mr. Gwronp. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Waddill Catchinga testified : 

Senator Wapsworrn. What impressions have fon derio] from your 
observation of the conditions during the last sfx or seven months in 
your „ with business men and your observations in the 

rtments ? 

r. Carchrtxas. 1 think, Mr. Senator, that this statement expresses 
the views of business men 3 that they are impressed with a 
lack of central control and responsibility and of general planning in 
connection with the work. 

Senator Wanswonrn. What effect does that lack of central control 
have upon che situation? 

Mr. Catcuines. It has the effect that we set forth in the statement, 
in our judgment, a very harmful effect in that our program is not 
3 n e do not believe that one activity is properly related to 
another, 


rogram was the principal pro; and 
effective methid of Fyne that program ine right of way or the sup- 


ction. 
trcncock. Has that been the fault of the personnel of the 
Shipping Board or, rather, the fault of the system? 

Ce Nes. ] want to express very emphatically the judgment 
of all of us repeatedly stated that it Is not u question of personnel 
in any but that you are endeavoring to conduct the war with 
machinery that i+ utterly inadequate and could not be made successful, 
zn our judgment, by any men. 

The Custumax. Is that not indicated in this as well as in many 
other instanees. It is said now on testimony tbat seems to us un- 
impenchabie t'at there are 127 vessels in New York ready to be loaded 
and ready to transport supplies across the Atlantic, but that they can 
nor get —_ Is not that a lack of coordination somewhere that should 
not exis 

Mr. Catcnincs. Yes. In our judgment a condition such as that is 
inevitabie from the present method of conducting affairs. In our judg- 
ment a planning for coal for ships in December In New York Harbor 
should be made in June or July of the year before. and it is utterly 
impossible to handle situations of this sort when they arise. 

he Chanda, In other words, there should be a program laid 
down and worked to? 

Mr. CarcHincs. Absolutely; and in our judgment no oo can be 
laid down unless there Is centralized control and responsibility. At the 
present time there Is none. It is an indisputable fact that there is no 
one actually engaged in the formulation of a broad program concerning 
all of our efforts in connection with the war. In our judgment, we are 
engaged in the greatest enterprise that has ever confronted any nation 
and in that enterprise we are falling to observe the fundamentals of 
success of rat! enterprise, however small or 8 which is to have some 
one actively in charge of the enterprise, planning in regard to its diffi- 
culties, foreseeing them, making arrangements to meet them, At the 
present time, throngs our orgsnization which existed in time of peace, 
We have a grent many Independent activities doing surprisingly well 
untler the conditions with individual features of the situation, but wo 
absolutely have no general control or program of any sort. It appears 
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every day. It is not open to dispute, I doubt if there is a man closely 
in tonch with the situation bere who feels that there is any adequate 
central control at the present time 

Senator Wabswonzu. What effect docs this lack of centralization and 
control have upon the several industries who are anxious to assist the 
Government? 

Mr. Carciinxcs. We have, Mr. Senator, approached this situation 
largely from that standpoint. In our 3 the situation in indus- 
trx- is most unfortunate. We are having withdrawn from industry an 
umount of labor and material which is measured by the gigantic sum of 
$19 000.000.000. T doubt if the gross output of all of our business of 
every sort and description has «ver exceeded 845.000.000.000 to $50.000,- 
000 Certainly it has never exceeded $80,000,000,000. 1 think 
that can be taken unquestionably as an outside figure. We know that 
the total value of all the wealth of the United States is not more than 

225.000.000.000. Now, we are going to withdraw from our industry 
n one year, accordi to the program, one-tenth, approximately, of all 
our lige wealth. e are going to withdraw one-half of our annual 
outpu 

hat means. just as we have recognized in industry and have de- 
elared for months. industrial efort must be subordinated to these war- 
time activities. and we have no guifle. We are on a sea without a churt. 
Our experience is no longer helpful. We have no longer the play of 
supply and demand to‘ guide us. No man can foresee what conditions 
are going to exist in business in two or three months, He has no way 
of knowing All of our experience is suddenly cast aside, and we have 
been declaring for months that in this situation there is need for a 
definite, clear, positive program on the part of the Government. 

There must some kind of leadership in this situation. We have 
a very great fear with regard to industry. We fear that there is going 
to be a reduetion in output along many Ilnes of so-called nonessentials 
in favor of the production of essentials, We believe that it is quite 
likely that that production of essentials will be far beyond any possibility 
of transportation to the other ide, and that that will result in an in- 
terruption in the production of essentials, and that then, having stopped 
your production of so-called nonessentials and be able no longer to 
prenes essentials because you enn not transport m to France, we 

lieve that we will be facing a very disastrous and serious situation. 

. » . * . .* * 

Mr. Carchixos. Speaking for the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, it seemed to us well that we come to you with detinite approval 
of. what we have to say; and this statement which I am about 
to read was prepared with the unanimous support of our committee 
and approved with a unanimous vote of the board of directors of 
the chamber of commerce at its meeting on yesterday, so that in 
this statement we are voicing the regularly secured opinion of ‘the 
body. 3 
“Your committee was originally constituted. on June 12. 1917. as 
the committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States on 
cooperation with the Council of National Defense. The chairman of 
your committee, by resolution of the Council of National Defense, was 
appointed assistant to its director, with no dutſes, however, exerpt 

ose arising as rman of the chamber’s committee. The appoint- 
ment was made to enable your committee to familiarize itself with 
the methods employed by the Council of National Defense, the Govern- 
ment’s requirements for war materials and supplies, to assist in rot nage 
ing industry for war service, and to transmit to the industries of 
the country such Information as would make it practicable to produce 
the needed materials and supplies with as little disturbance as possible 
to sound industrial cond‘tions. 

“Tt soon became evident that, notwithstanding the intimate rela- 
tionship established, your committee was unable to secure information 
regarding the Government's pro and requirements, for the obvious 
reason that there was no centralized power from which such com- 
prehensive information could be obtained. In fact, there was no 
central authority engaged in 2 such information or in formo- 
atin general plans to meet the rapidly developing industrial problems 
of the war. 

“When, on zay 13, your committee stated in a war bulletin that 
there was need for a central agency to contro! the procuring of 
war materials and supplies, to formulate programs, to reach deci- 
sions, to stop debate, and to take decisive action, your committee was 
but maki public statement of views held by many officials of the 
Government and others in Intimate contact with the situation. 

“On the other hand, it is true that many in the Government depart- 
ments were fearful that any effort to create a central control would 
interfere with the immediate activities of the departments and disor- 
gunize and interrupt the efforts to meet the requirements of the army 
which was being formed. The essential difference of view, therefore, 
was, on the one band, between ex ding whet existed with the addi- 
tion of Independest activities, such as the Food and Fuel Administra- 
tions, and, on the other band, 2 throu central control and 
responsibility, an organization designed to meet the emergency. 

“Toward the end of July the need of centralized authority and re- 

psibility in connection with the procuring of war lies and mate- 
als wus recognized in the appointment of the War Industries Board. 
Unfortunaiely, the statutory ar and r nosibility to make war 
rehases remained scattered in the various Government departments. 
his has made it necessary for the War Industries Board, in its efforts 
to secure coordination to rely only upon the common desire and 
p ose of all Government officials. 

“In a bulletin on August 10 your committee pointed out that 
the War Industries Board had no e to decide Inevitable difer- 
ences of opinion between independent activities or to formulate policies 
subordinating one war-time activity to another. Furthermore, the bulle- 
tin stated that, not being an official department of the Government 
ed in procuring war materials and supplies, the War Industries 
Roard was not in a position to plan and execute board programs to meet 
the great industrial problems of the war. 

4 fh discussing this difference of opinion with officials of the Govern- 
ment it was evident that there was agreement regarding the purpose to 
be accomplished, but that the Government officials did not agree with 
gone committee regarding the means of securing centralized responsi- 

niy and authority. 

“The war convention of American bnsiness at Atlantic City, called 
by the national chamber in September, aftorded the opportunity to sub- 
mit this vital subject to business men from all sections of thè country. 
After exhaustive discussion the following resolution was unanimously 

opted . 
i i Resolved by the-reprercentativos of American business met in war 
convention, That all war buying should be assembled under the control 
of one board or executive department; and be ft further 
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„ Resolved, That this war-supply board or department should be 
given full power to A eg on war supplies to the best advantage to the 
Government as to p ce. quality, and delivery and in a way to maintain 
essential Industrial life without disturbing social and economic condi- 
tions, including the power to fix prices not only to the Government but 
to the public on essential products and to di bute output in a manner 
to promote the national defense and the maintenance of our industrial 
structure; and be it further 

„ Reaoleed, That Congress be hereby mested to pass such statute 
as may be necessary to give the President of the United States all power 
necessary to concentrate in this manner the resources and the industrial 
energy of our country toward winning the war; and be it further 

“* Resolved, That the national chamber do its utmost to make effective 
the purposes of these resolutions,’ 

“ Toward carrying out the purpose of this resolution, and in the hope 
that the authorities would Initiate the measures advocated, your com- 
mittee held conferences with the „ War, chairman of the 
Council of National Defense, early in October. Your committee stated 
that their intimate knowledge of what had been done by the Govern- 
ment to meet the problems of the war enabled them fully to N raie 
the splendid work which had been done, but at the same time this 
committee could not ignore the fact that differences re g the 
fundamental principle of authorized central control had not been over- 
come. They stated that the concentration of industrial energy and re- 
sources toward winning the war could come about only to the extent 
that the Government afforded the necessary leadership, and that with- 
out central control and responsibility for withdrawing from industry 
materials and labor measured by the vast sum of $19,000,000,000, con- 
fusion and possible disaster would result. 

“On the 14th day of November, 1917, after months of careful — 2 
of the situation, this committee submitted a rt which was unani- 
mously adopted by 28 members of the board of ors of the Chamber 
ot Commerce of the United States. That report contained in substance 
the following statements of facts and conclusions: 

1. It is clear that without our efforts and resources the war can 


not be won. 

2. With the experience of both friend and foe to guide us we con- 
tinue to rely upon the executive organization inherited from the times 
of our peaceful isolation, reinforced only by the Food Administration, 
the Fuel Administration, the War Trade d, and the committees 
and boards formed under the Council of National Defense, the principal 
one of which is the War Industries Board. There has been created no 
department of munitions or war supplies, war supply board, or similar 
agency of whatever name, able to bring about centralized control or 
cooperation between the various Government activities engaged in pro- 
curing war materials and supplies. 

“3. We are forced to the conviction that disaster is inevitable unless 
prompt provision is made to centralize the control of the industrial 
ene! and material resources of the country. 

“Much helpful advice is available to Government purchasing officers 
and effective machinery has been created through the War Industries 
Board for avoiding competition and conflict between the various de- 

ents. There have recently been numerous changes improving the 
Government's existing organization. The Quartermaster’s partment, 
Ordnance Department, and other divisions of the War Department have 
had changes made in their internal organizations which have greatly 
increased their effectiveness. In the War rtment a council has 
been created which should bring about greater coordination in the 
efforts of this branch of the Government’s activities. Messrs. Hoover, 
Hurley, and Garfield have been asked to sit with the Council of National 
Defense at certain of its sessions. However, a great independent ac- 
tiyity has recently been set up in connection with the Government’s 
administration of the railroads. 

“No statutory authority has been asked for the War Industries 
Board, nor has the Council of National Defense been given, by statute, 
authori to do more than investigate and report. The numerous 
scattered and independent activities in connection with the procurin: 
of war supplies and materials have not been brought under one control, 
nor has any agency been constituted responsible for directing the Gov- 
ernment's war-time industrial activities. 

“Your committee believes that the failure to be guided by the funda- 
mental principle that centralized 8 and control is needed 
for the success of any enterprise will inevitably result in fll-balanced 
effort. There will be unintentional interference with vitally important 
programs such as that in connection with shipping; there will pro- 
duction far beyond our i! aie of ocean transportation ; our allies will 
be deprived of supplies which we would desire to give them; effort will 
be expended in the creation of unneeded new facilities; collateral prob- 
lems, such as the housing of employees, will be neglected until they 
seriously interfere with other programs; the distribution of essential 
materials, such as coal, will not be where most needed in connection 
with the war; vast quantities of materials and labor will be used in 
unnecessary activities; and, in general, there will be the atmosphere 
ef confusion which comes from inability to secure prompt decision. 

“From the beginning your committee worked consistently along 
the line of the experience of other nations now at war and of the 
business principles of consolidation and responsibility expressed in the 
resolution adopted at the war convention of American business in 
Atlantic City that ‘all war buying,’ in whatever departments, boards, 
and administrations now located, ‘should be assembled under the con- 
trol of one board or executive department.“ Although concerned over 
the delay in the effective development of such a system, your committee 
has refrained from 1 further reports on the subject during 
recent weeks while plans have been under consideration by the depart- 
ments and the War Industries Board. It has, however, continued to 
urge the principles for which the chamber has declared. In doing this 
it does not advocate or oppose any rticular plan, being intent only 
upon the establishment of sieh machinery as will bring about ungues- 
tioned central control and ag! tg yeaa i 

“The new plan for making the War Industries Board a coordinatin 
body having now becn announced, your committee feels it essential a 
this time to recommend to the board of directors publication to our 
members of a statement which, while Reviewing the situation, will 
make clear the divergence between the views of the committee and the 
policy of this new plan. It beartily approves the steps taken by the 
Secretary of War in consolidating the organization of the War Depart- 
ment, increasing the penna, and improving its efficiency by draw- 
ing in business men of experience in organization, but it can not agree 
with the statement that such reorganization of this department takes 
the place In any degree of a department of munitions or a board of 
central control. Similar improvements in other departments, boards, 
and administrations would but tend to develop a decentralized system 
of purchasing instead of providing for a centralized system. MLewever 


“tions and agencies o 


efficient the War Department, the Navy Department, the War Industries 
Board, the Shipping Board, the War Trade Board, the Fuel Administra- 
tion, the Food Adm nistratlon, the Rallway Administration may become, 
the need for centralized control is but the more emphasized thereby. 

“ Equally, the more efficient they become the less the actual authority 
and control of the War Industries Board and its chairman in centralized 
purchasing. That body which has served from its inception to the pres- 
ent time as the only centralizing agency that has yet been created to 
which the committee has looked with hopefulness as the body out of 
which a centralized control of purchasing for all departments might be 
evolved in view of the disposition to grant it ever-increasing powers, 
becomes, under the present theory, not a centralized control but, at least, 
an efficient clearing house to which department officers with whom w 
8 responsibility for production refer their orders before they are 


“Ifa department of munitions, war-industries administrator, or war 
supply board, with full power over and responsibility for the procure- 
ment of munitions and supplies is now established it is still necessary 
to provide more complete coordination of the various new administra- 
the Government whose separate activities affect 
the efficient conduct of the war program as a whole. We do not belleve 
it is at or advisable, as the situation now exists, to bring the 
Food Administration, the Fnel Administration, the Railroad Administra- 
tion, the War Trade Board, or the Shipping Board under the control 
of the authority responsible for buying. 

“At the same time the work of these agencies inyolves the mainte- 
nance of the financial and economic strength of the country and the 
effective use of our industrial resources. We therefore believe that there 
should be created some small board or council with no other duty than 
to have constant supervision over and general direction of the work of 
these adminstrations, and such additional agencies of similar character 
as may be created from time to time. Our view is that such a small 
council should sit continuously, devoting itself to constructive planning, 
and re | conflicts which may arise from time to time between these 
administrations and boards, and adjusting the activities of one agency 
to another as the war needs of the country may require, 

No one who has been given the 5 to inquire into the situa- 
tion can refrain from expression of appreciation of the spirit by which 
all charged with this great work are mated, or of the splen: accom- 

lishments which may be seen in many directions. Whatever may be 

e organization or method by which the Government endeavors to meet 
its kage problems, American business may be trusted to give its un- 
failing support. But men of ence in production and distribution 
would be failing in their duty if they did not ress their conviction, 
drawn from th experience, that whatever May be the form, the need 
for centralized control and responsibility is demonstrated by all indus- 
trial experience.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Military Affairs Committee was 
subjected to more or less criticism in some quarters because 
of the war cabinet bill, to which allusions have been made, 
which was prepared by and in the committee, as embodying 
their views as one of the essentials necessary to a successful 
prosecution of the war. As I understand the pending measure, 
it does not involve the creation of a war cabinet or council, 
and yet I believe under its terms the President might have 
power, if power is needed, to appoint such a cabinet or council. 
In fact, a war council, I am advised, has been appointed, 
com of Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, Hon. 
Benedict Crowell, Assistant Secretary of War, members ex- 
officio; E. R. Stettinius, Second Assistant Secretary of War; 
Maj. Gen. P. C. March, Acting Chief of Staff; Maj. Gen. H. G. 
Sharpe, Quartermaster General; Maj. Gen. William Crozier, 
Chief of Ordnance; Maj. Gen. E. M. Weaver, Chief of Coast 
Artillery; Maj. Gen. E. H. Crowder, Judge Advocate General; 
Brig. Gen. Palmer E. Pierce; Mr. Charles Day; Maj. Gen. 
George R. Goethals, Acting Quartermaster General. 

What its powers and duties are I am not at this moment 
advised, but I am sure it is not exercising as broad functions 
as the war cabinet bill of the committee had in mind, and that 
was, under the direction of the President, to plan in advance 
for all the things necessary to be done in future with refer- 
ence to the conduct of the war. I will not undertake to discuss 
it, because its terms or its purposes may be defective, but where- 
in it is defective it might have been corrected by amendment 
and discussion. I simply desire to say with reference to it 
that the committee did not act immediately with reference 
to that measure. It was suggested by the evident lack of co- 
ordination in the department and failure to arrange for the 
future, whether for 90 days, or 6 months, or a year in ad- 
vance, as to the necessity for troops here or abroad, and mat- 
ters of a kindred nature. 

The question of a proper body to do this work was discussed 
in Great Britain and a measure creating a war cabinet finally 
adopted. That it has proven successful I call the attention of 
the Senate to The war cabinet report for 1917,” to which I 
have heretofore referred, and I ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp a few passages from the chapter of this report on 
administrative organization. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the mat- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“The most important constitutional development in the 
United Kingdom during the last year has been the introduction 
of the war cabinet system. This change was the direct outcome 
of the war itself. As the magnitude of the war increased it 
beeame evident that the cabinet system of peace days was in- 
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d 
adequate to eope with the novel conditions. The enlarged 
scope of Government activity and the consequent creation of 
several new departments made a cabinet, consisting of all the 
departmental ministers, meeting under the chairmanship of 
the prime minister, far too unwieldy for the practical conduct 
of the war. It was extremely difficult for so Jarge a body to 
give that resolute central direction which became more im- 
perative the more the population and resources of the nation 
had to be organized for a single purpose—the defeat of German 
militarism. Even the development of a comparatively small 
war committee did not entirely meet the needs of the case, as 
the final responsibility rested not with them, but with the 
cabinet. 

“With the change of government, therefore, a new method of 
governmental organization was introduced. The system of the 
wur cabinet distinguishes between the body which is respon- 
sible for the supreme direction of the war and the ministers 
who have charge of the great administrative departments of 
state. The general direction of the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government during the war rests with the war cabinet, whose 
members, with one exception, are relieved of the dny-to-day 
preoceupations of administrative work, and whose time is 
therefore entirely available for initiating policy and for the 
work of coordinating the great departments of state. The 
original members of the war cabinet were: The prime minister, 
the Right Hon. Earl Curzon, the Right Hon. Viscount Milner, 
the Right Hon. A. Bonar Law. and the Right Hon. Arthur Hen- 
derson. Since then the Right Hon. Sir Kuwuard Carson hud 
been added to the war cabinet and the Right Hon. G. N. Barnes 
has taken the place of Mr. Henderson. In addition, in June, 
1917, the war cabinet invited Gen. Smuts, who had attended the 
meetings of the imperial war cabinet as the representative of 
the Government of the Union of South Africa, to attend the 
meetings of the war cabinet during his stay in the British 
Isles. The only exception to the principle laid down above, 
that the members of the war cabinet should be free from ad- 
ministrative duties, was in the case of Dr. Bonar Law, who 
filled the office of the chancellor as the chief representative of 
the Government in the House of Commons. 

“The method of working the war cabinet is as follows: At 
each meeting the cabinet begins by hearing reports as to the 
progress of the war since the preceding day. Unless it wishes 
to confine its deliberations to general questions of policy, it 
then proceeds to deal with questions awuiting its decision. 
As these questions in the vast majority of cases affect one or 
more of the administrative departments, almost all its meetings 
are attended by the ministers and their chief departmental 
officinis concerned. The majority of the sessions of the war 
cabinet consist, therefore, of a series of meetings between 
members of the war cabinet and those responsible for executive 
action at which questions of policy concerning those depart- 
ments are discussed and settled. Questions of overlapping 
or conflict between departments are determined and the general 
lines of policy throughout every branch of the administration 
coordinated so as to form part of a consistent war plan. Min- 
isters have full discretion to bring with them any experts, 
either from their own departments or from outside, whose 
advice they consider would be useful. The extent to which 
this policy of inviting expert assistance is curried may be 
jvdged from the fact that from December 9. 1916, to December, 
1917. no less than 248 persons other than members of the war 
cabinet and the secretariat have attended its meetings. These 
include experts on foreign, dominion, Indian, ‘colonial affairs, 
finance, man power, labor, munitions and industry, shipping 
and shipbuilding, agriculture, food control, education, trade, 
railways, and local government, ete. The secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, the first sen lord of the admiralty, and 
the chief of the imperial general stuff attend at every meeting 
to communicate the latest intelligence in regard to the war and 
ic consult with the war cabinet on questions that arise from 
day to day. Under this system the war cabinet has held more 
than 300 meetings in the past year. This fact in itself indicates 
the great change which bas taken place in the work of the 
cabinet.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It will thus be seen that the com- 
mittee was undertaking to profit by the mistakes of the British 
Government and to organize a cabinet which would give all 
its time to the consideration of the same questions in this 
country which the same body considered in Great Britain and 
which it was deemed necessary to u successful issue. 

Mr. President, my time is up and I regret that I can not 
discuss more at length the reasons which urge me to support 
the mensures which our committee favor and those which in- 
duce me to support the pending measure. I shall, however, 
give the principle involved in it my cordial ‘support, thus 
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conferring upon the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
the power or authority which he feels is necessary to the suc- 
cessful termination of the war. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. > 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not know whether 
the Senator from Idaho was present when the Chair ruled that 
the discussion now is upon amendments and is limited to 20 
minutes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it has been stated in this debate 
that if this measure should become a law the President could 
confer the functions of the Department of Justice upon the post- 
master at Washington. Assuming, for the sake of the argument, 
that under the terms of the bill the President could transfer the 
functious of the Department of Justice to the postmaster at 
Washington, that is not to my mind a conclusive argument 
against the bill. If that rule were to be adopted, practically all 
the measures which we have passed conferring upon the Presi- 
dent discretionary powers would need to be recalled. and we 
would have to adopt an entirely different rule with reference to 
legislation in the future. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that there is only one rule by 
which a Senator can be guided in these somewhat doubtful 
and somewhat unmerked times so far as legislation is con- 
cerned, and that is to determine, in the first instance, whether 
or not the bill is one which Congress has the right under the 
Constitution to pass, ana, secondly, if it is a measure which 
under the Constitution we have a right to pass, whether or not 
in his judgment it is necessary or will be helpful in the great 
enterprise in which we are now engaged. j 

If he should determine these two propositions in the afirma- 
tive, I do not see how he can withhold his vote upon the theory 
that the powers may be executed incompetently or willfully. 
The people who are to execute these powers are responsible to 
the same tribunal to which we are responsible. They have 
been selected under the machinery of the Government and in 
accordance with the provisions of the Constitution to perform 
the functions which pertain to their different offices, and if 
we conclude that we have the power to pass a law and that the 
measure is one which could be used effectively to accomplish the 
thing which we all desire to accomplish, it seems to me we are 
not in u position to withhold our votes upon the theory that 
such a thing as transferring the functions of the Departinent of 
Justice to an incompetent person might take place. We can 
not assume that powers needful for the prosecution of the 
war will be used willfully to retard its prosecution. 

Under that rule, Me President, we have already passed nn 
net known as the corporation finance act, by which the Presi- 
dent could bring to utter ruin and disaster any business of the 
country. We have passed a bill whose wide discretionary 
powers would enable him to disrupt particular lines of busi- 
ness now actively engaged in any enterprise in this country. 

If we were to assume that these powers were to be exercised 
incompetently or willfully we have already passed measures 
which would make it utterly impossible for us to accomplish 
the great object which we are now hoping to accomplish. 

I am going to determine, therefore, Mr. President, if I may, 
whether or not this is a measure which under the Constitution 
we have the power to pass, and, secondly, whether or not it 
seems to be one which will be helpful and beneficial in the 
execution of the enterprise in which we are now engaged, 

In the first place, I desire to analyze the bill briefly to see 
what are its terms, The act is limited to the period of the war. 
At the end of the war all the different functions.of these differ- 
ent departments will be restored to the integrity which they 
enjoyed prior to the passage of this measure. In other words, 
it is not within the power of the President to effectuate any 
permanent changes in our departments or our bureaus. The 
President can work no permanent changes in the executive or 
administrative functions of the Government. He ean only 
choose his agencies and transfer the functions of the different 
departments and bureaus during the time we are actually en- 
gaged in the prosecution of the war. After that all powers 
and functions go back to their accustomed places, 

We need have no fear, therefore, of any permanent changes 
being wrought under this measure, because not only does the 
measure provide that it is a war measure, but it now specifically 
provides that at the close of the war these different functions 
and agencies shali resume the positions and the functions which 
they now oceupy. 

We are therefore, Mr. President, doing this and nothing more. 
We are conferring upon the President the right and the power 
to choose his agencies among the different gencles and admin- 
istrative functions of the Government, by which he will execute 
the functions of the Government during this emergency, and 
nothing more. 
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So far as I am concerned, I do not regard that as a particu- 
larly strong feature of the bill, but there were those who felt 
that there ought not to be any power granted which would 
offectuate a permanent change in our institutions, and that is 
the way the bill now stands. 

The bill deals alone with the subject of the executive agencies 


of the Government. It does not assume to enter any other field 
except that of the executive and the administrative functions, 
and its authorization with reference to these functions or agen- 
cies is for the redistribution of those agencies, and that alone. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A redistribution of the power of the agen- 
cies. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well, a redistribution of the powers of the 
agencies. The President must find somewhere within the sum 
total of powers now granted to these different agencies the 
agency which he is going to use and the functions which he will 
seek to have in operation by the different departments. He can 
not add to any department, he can not create anything; he 
simply must use the agencies which are now in existence some- 
where and in some way, if he chooses to do so, in carrying on 
the war. 

Mr. REED. I rose to ask the Senator to yield, but his time is 
short and I do not want to interrupt him. 

Mr. BORAH. I am entirely willing to yield to the Senator 
for a question. 

Mr. REED. I think it would hardly be fair, 
had forgotten the time limit. 

Mr. BORAH. I am perfectly willing to have the Senator ask 
me a question. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has just made a statement that 
there are no new powers to be exercised, leaving the inference 
that it is a mere transfer of power from one board or one 
tribunal to some other board or tribunal; but is it not true that 
we have created numerous boards, each board to be composed 
of a certain number of men, and frequently those men possess 
certain qualifications and in many instances the approval of the 
Senate is required? Is it not true that all those functions might 
be transferred to one individual, and is it not a very different 
thing to lodge the power in a board or tribunal or in a number 
of boards or tribunals and to concentrate all those powers in 
the hands of one individual? Now, if the Senator will permit 
me to illustrate it, the Federal Reserve Board is composed of 
five members, Certain qualifications are prescribed. Is it not 
quite a different thing to have a board of that kind with power 
lodged in it and to have the board wiped out except one man? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the language of the bill is as 
follows: 

The President is hereby authorized to make such redistribution of 
functions among executive agencies as he may deem necessary, includ- 
ing any functions, duties, and powers hitherto by law conferred upon 
any executive department, commission, bureau, agency, office, or officer, 
in such manner as in his judgment shall seem best fitted to carry out 
the purposes of this act, and to this end is authorized to make such 
regulations and to issue such orders as he may deem necessary, 

I am not interested, because I am not going to argue that 
feature, as to what the President might in a willful way do. 
For instance, the President might assign to the most incompe- 
tent and most inconsequential and obscure clerk in the State 
Department the performance of functions which ought to be per- 
formed by the Secretary of State himself. The President might 
select some incompetent and obscure clerk in the Department 
of Justice and assign to him duties which ought to be performed 
by competent men who have been confirmed by the Senate. 
But, Mr. President, what the bill says, and in that light it 
ought to be construed in all fairness, is that the President is to 
have the privilege of redistributing the agencies and functions 
of the different agencies and departments of the Government. 
He goes into this wide range of bureaus and departments and 
multitude of functions and selects from them any agency which 
he sees fit to select to perform a function of some other depart- 
ment, but when the agent is selected, when he is chosen, he must 
perform that function in accordance with the laws the Congress 
of the United States has written. 

If the President should bestow upon the postmaster at Wash- 
ington the functions of the Department of Justice, he would have 
to perform them in accordance with the laws that were upon 
the statute books of the United States. He can not change the 
law. He is not permitted to change the law. He may transfer 
the function from one department to the other, but when trans- 
ferred it must be performed in accordance with the law which 
prescribes the functions of the particular department. > 

So 1 say, Mr. President, that the only thing we do here or 
seek to do is to enable the President to choose this or tliat 
department, this or that agency, to perform this or that par- 
ticular duty in this great multitude of agencies and departments 
with which we have to deal at this time. 
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I do not find in the bill any language which changes the first 
section so far as the use of these powers is concerned, and I do 
not think the measure would bear any other construction than 
that which has been placed upon it. 

As has been said upon the floor of the Senate, there is a vast 
amount of power which this bill apparently confers upon the 
President which he already possesses. In my humble opinion, 
the greater portion of the powers to be exercised under this bill 
could be exercised now by the President without any authority 
whatever. There are some things, undoubtedly, which the meas- 
ure requires authority to do, but in a great measure he is now 
authorized to perform those functions. 

Again, the bill provides: 

That shouid the President, in redistributing the functions among the 
executive agencies as provided in this act, conclude that any bureau 
should be nbelished and it or their duties and functions conferred 
upon some other department or bureau or eliminated entirely, be shall 
report his conclusions to Cougress with such recommendations as he 
may deem proper. 

That is inserted in the bill to enable Congress to pass upon 
the matter of the elimination of any functions or the abolish- 
ment of any bureau and also to draw to the attention of the 
Commander in Chief, the Executive, the fact that if any of 
these bureaus are found to be unnecessary or any of the func- 
tions unnecessary it shall be reported to Congress, so that Con- 
gress may avail itself of any benefit of the experience of these 
years or of any knowledge that may be derived from the expe- 
rience which we are to have with reference to this change. 

It has been known for years in Washington chat our bureaus 
were duplicating work, that they were duplicating expenditures, 
and that there was a condition of affairs which needed rehabill- . 
tation and reorganization and recoordination—or coordination, 
rather—hbecause it has never been properly coordinated. During 
Mr. Tafts administration he called that matter particularly 
to the attention of the Senate, and in a message which has 
been read to the Senate pointed out wherein these bureaus and 
departments have become cumbersome and expensive and un- 
wieldly and ineffective. That was in a time of peace. All the 
more are they so in a time of war, when more efficiency, more 
celerity, and more effectiveness is required upon the part of 
the Government. 

So the President is authorized to redistribute these func- 
tions in behalf of efficiency and effectiveness, and then we 
provide in the bill that should it be found that it ought to be 
permanent, the Congress of the United States is entitled to 
pass upon it. 

I think, Mr. President. that my view of this bill is different 
from that of some of my colleagues upon this side of the 
Chamber is due to the fact that I think we have gone far 
toward transforming this Republic into a bureaucracy. There 
is scarcely any vital principle of government to-day that the 
Congress of the United States has not transferred to some 
commission or to some bureau. ‘The most vital functions con- 
nected with government are now in the hands of those who are 
8 elected nor subject to recall by the people of the United 

tates. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Nor appointed, even. 

Mr. BORAH. Nor appointed. If there is any form or concep- 
tion of government more burdensome upon the people, more 
extravagant and venal, more wasteful of human energy, and 
more paralyzing to human initiative than a bureaucracy, God 
in his infinite mercy has not yet permitted it to curse the human 
race. Bureaucracy is now the worst form of government of 
which we know. 

And yet this war has revealed to us that we have much bu- 
reaucracy. Red tape, overlapping, duplication of effort, du- 
plication of expenditures, lack of initiative, always attendant 
upon bureaucracy, departmental jealousy, absence of coordina- 
tion, inefficiency are menacing next to the foreign foe. It is 
because we have entangled this young giant in the enervating 
meshes of a thorough, blood-sucking, tax-eating bureaucracy 
that we now find ourselyes embarrassed and impeded in the 
most stupendous task ever laid upon a great people. This 
condition is not the growth of a day or of a few years. It is 
the result of legislative and governmental tendencies of the last 
quarter of a century. 

So I say, Mr. President, that in all probability my view in 
favor of this bill is due toe the fact that I believe there ought to 
be a complete rehabilitation and a complete readjustment of our 
departments and our bureaus in behalf of efficiency and for the 
purpose of getting more effective service out of the Government 
agencies. We do not give the President power to effectuate this 
permanently, but we do give him the power to change the func- 
tions during the war and then avail ourselves of the benefit of 
it in case it should be found to be of permanent value. 
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Mr. President, I was about to take up the other subject the 
constitutionality of the bill—but my time is so limited that there 
is no need of going into it in so brief a time, and I shall discuss 
that upon another amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, every patriotic American 
who loves the American Republic, who loves the cause of lib- 
erty and democracy and the free pursuit of happiness through- 
out the world loves to listen to the voice of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] whenever he talks in this Chamber. I wish 
that every Democrat and every Republican in this Chamber, 
including myself, were a mere duplication of the Senator from 
Idaho, who has kept his head level, himself in poise, his soul 
in loyalty, and his interests undisturbed by war passion. ~ 

Mr. President, some time ago there were a lot of gentlemen 
who wanted “a committee on the conduct of the war.“ Why 
did they say they wanted it? They said they wanted it in 
order to make the executive departments more efficient than 
they already were. They wanted to take out of the hands of the 
Chief Executive the executive functions of the Government and 
place them to a certain extent, if not altogether, in the hands of 
a congressional committee. 

The President of the United States recognizes that every- 
thing is not going all right all the time and he comes to Congress 
and says, “I do not think that a committee on the conduct 
of the war representing the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment is exactly the right way to carry on the war, but if you 
will give me power to put square pegs in square holes and 
round pegs in round holes and take square pegs out of round 
holes ani round pegs out of square holes, I-can improve the 
efficiency of the various executive bureaus of the Government 
and decrease its inefficiency.” ‘That is all there is to this bill in 
the ordinary common-sense apprehension of a plain Mississip- 
pian, Mr. President. A 

In so far as an attempt of Congress to carry on a war is con- 
cerned, the experience of the Continental Congress in interfer- 
ing with George Washington and Gen. Greene, the experience 
of the legislative committees of the two Houses upon the con- 
duct of the war in interfering with Stanton and Welles and 
Lincoln during the Civil War, and the experience of the various 
committees of the Confederate Congress in seeking to thwart 
Jefferson Davis and his generals are sufficient warnings to every- 
body who has any historical sense. There can be no reason 
under the sun for an attempt to put the onus and burden of 
carrying on this war upon a legislative committee except 
partisan feeling or hatred of the President of the United States 
or suspicion of him. I challenge anybody to mention any other 
reason except one of those three. 

That every man has a right to suspect the President of the 
United States goes without saying. That every man has a 
right to distrust the President of the United States, if he do 

_distrust him, and to express that distrust, goes also without say- 
ing, but I happen not to be one of the men 

I say to you to-day, following in the footsteps of Washington 
in the war that gained our nationality; following in the foot- 
steps of Lincoln in the war that gained these reunited States, 
much more firmly united than they were before; following in 
the footsteps of all the men who have ever conducted a great 
war anywhere upon this earth, that the men who talk about 
divided legislative and executive authority are fools, and the 
men who talk about not intrusting to somebody somewhere cen- 
tered and unified and harmonized authority are fools. They 
can not carry on war. It reminds me of what Teddy Roosevelt 
said about the Secretary of War or Navy or somebody at the 
beginning of the Spanish-American War. He said he had a 
conversation with him one day, and the Secretary said—I be- 
lieve it was the Secretary of War, though it might have been 
the Secretary of the Navy—but whatever the Secretary, he said, 
“T had this thing in beautiful running order, and all at once 
comes along this damned war and destroys it all.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, the sole object of this bill is to harmonize 
executive action; to unify executive purpose; and the sole way 
of winning a war is to arm the Executive wi thsufficient power 
to win it. 

The old Romans were fools about a great many things; they 
were barbarians about some things; but they gave to the world 
a system of Iaw that controlled it for a thousand years; they 
gave to it a system of publie roads that are an example until to- 
day. They knew nothing about real democracy, and that is the 
rock upon which they split; but they did know something about 
carrying on war. Whatever else they were deficient in, they 
were not deficient in that. They were the war-making power 
of the world until Germany arose, dreaming that she should 
found a new empire as en successor of the old Roman Empire 
and take over world dominion. The old Romans, under a re- 
public ond later, understood this about war, that when you 


came to the critical point you had to have a dictator. They 
knew that neither thé patricians of the capitol nor the plebeians 
upon the cross streets of Rome could carry on war. The 
State legislatures and the Congress of the United States can 
not carry on war. You have got to give somewhere to some- 
body—selecting the right man if God, under His grace, gives 
you sufficient wisdom tg select him—the power to do this 
thing and to take charge of it with responsibility, In the war 
in France we have selected Pershing. I think he is the right 
man; I hope he is. If he is not, then the President of.the United 
States, as military dictator during the war, has the power to 
remove him and to put somebody else-in his place. 

The real war is being carried on over there in France—not 
here; not by these talks; not by my voice; not by the voices of 
any of you. I passed through the Senate day before yester- 
day and I saw one of the most distinguished Senators in this 
body speaking to four auditors, and one of those four was so 
deaf he could not here it thunder. That is a part of your legis- 
lative and congressional and senatorial life. What do you think 
that has to do with winning the war? More men, more guns, 
more munitions! Still more men, still more guns, still more 
munitions, sent to France as fast as you can get them there! 
Thoroughly trained or half trained or quarter trained! Send 
men there as quickly as you can. That is the war-winning 
slogan. 

You and I are sitting here talking about the provisions of a 
bill to give the President power to do what? To put a square 
peg in a square hole and a round peg in a round hole. If he finds 
out that there is a square peg in a round hole or a round peg in 
a square hole he wants to dismiss one or both or to exchange 
them. That is all of this bill. That is absolutely all that is in 
this bill; that is the common sense of it; that is the Mississippi 
nigger dialect of it, 

Your motive in opposing this bill—each one of you—what is 
your motive? Have you any which is of national import, of 
international consequence, of war importance? You know you 
have not. What is this bill intended to help us do? It is in- 
tended to help the Executive to cut red tape in the departments, 
What do most of you who have been stabbing the Executive 
under the fifth rib while talking about your loyalty—and I am 
not speaking to any one of you personally; I am leaving each 
one of you to designate himself as a man who has been pursuing 
that sort of avocation, if you choose—what has any man in this 
body who, while protesting loyalty out loud, has been engaged 
in putting secretly a dagger under the fifth rib of the Executive; 
what has been your chief charge? It was that there was “ too 
much red tape.” The President comes to you and asks you, For 
God's sake let me cut the red tape; let me do away with the 
little technical requirements that prevent me from putting Jones 
in Smith’s place when Jones can do the work of Smith and 
Smith can not do it, and I have found out that Smith can not 
do it, and the only recourse I have is to remove Smith, who 
might do very well somewhere else, and when I can not even 
appoint Jones to Smith's place, because of rules and regulations.” 

Some of you have been here talking a long time I refer not 
to any man personally, except the man who rises to confess that 
he has been—talking about the inefficiency of the executive de- 
partments; the inefficiency of all the work that we have been 
doing; the red tape that keeps us back; the man in the depart- 
ment who, when anybody goes to him and says, “I have got 
something here that can hurt the enemy; I have something here 
that can‘ help the American Republic,“ “passes the buck” to 
the next fellow; and when you go to him he passes the buck 
to the yet next fellow. After all that, the President of the 
United States comes in and says, “I want to stop ‘ passing the 
buck’; I want to ‘cut the red tape out’; I want to put a square 
peg in a square hole; I want to put a round peg in a round 
hole; I want authority to carry on this war efficiently as far 
as the executive department, constitutionally nominally under 
my control, is concerned,” and you say, “ Nay, nay Pauline!” 

Go back to history a while and see the crowd of Senators and 
Representatives that daily, I might say hourly, under the Fed- 
eral Government criticized Lincoln and Stanton and Welles— 
Welles, the greatest of them all, so far as mere efficiency went. 
Go into the history of the country on the other side of the Ohio 
and the Potomac Rivers and find fellows who were always 
eriticizing Jeff Davis, because Jeff Davis would keep Robert E. 
Lee and Stonewall Jackson and Albert Sidney Johnston in 
command of the armies. Why, these wiseacres, in the rear as 
legislators, without any information, thought that certain dis- 
tinguished politicians in their respective States ought to lave 
command of the army. Go back and study it all up. Above all 
things, Mr. President, let Senators study—oh, the almost divine 
art of “passing the buck.” Shipping Board? Yes. Airplane 
Board? Yes. War Department? Yes. One or another bureau 
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of the department? Tes. Whom shall I see?“ “Smith.” 
Smith passes the buck to Jones, and Jones passes the buck to 
‘Williams, and Williams passes the buck to Robinson, and Rob- 
inson passes the buck to Knox; and so we go. 

The President is asking you to relieve him of the necessity 
of passing the buck. He is asking you. fer God's sake, to give 
more elasticity of action, harmony of-policy, unity of purpose, and 
make him, so far as the executive departments of this Govern- 
ment are concerned, during the war dictator, if you please—yes ; 
at least’ military dictator. If you do not give to the Executive 
sufficient authority whereby at least the executive department 
of the Government—not the legislative, not the judicial, but at 
least the executive department of the Government—can be har- 
monized with‘ itself, can be unified in purpose, can avoid dupli- 
cation, can avoid “passing the buck,” then this war may be 
won, but it will be won by the grace of God in Europe without 
our help. It may be won, and it will be won, because God is 
our chief ally; not the gods of the Vandals and the Goths— 
Thor and Woden and Frey—not the god of “ might is right.“ but 
the God in whose opinion always right must in the long run 
be might, because right will not otherwise have the gentleness 
‘and the love and the humane purpose behind it that will make 
it might in the long run. We may win it. but, so far as we 
Americans are concerned, we shall have very little to do with it 
unless we have one captain here, as we have now, thank God, 
one captain in Europe—Foch. 

Mr. President, until we can make at least of the executive 
departments of the United States Government one function, ene 

one will, one object, and one love our way is doubtful. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi! [Mr. WIItanus] has attempted to draw a 
lesson from Roman history. Let me go back just au little farther 
than Roman history, and refer to the laws of Draco, said by 
his historian to have been written in blood; but, Mr. President, 
the laws of Draco, severe and drastic’ though they were. had 
this virtue, the virtue of certainty, and the citizens of the city— 
State of Athens—knew by that first-written Athenian Code what 
the law was, what their rights were under the law. what the 
penalties were for a violation of the law; and so much did they 
admire Draco for the promulgation of this written code that it 
is said they killed him with their ‘kindness, and in their en- 
thusiasm and gratitude by covering him at ‘the theater with 
their cloaks and their caps, thus suffocating him. 

The point I desire to make, Mr. President, has direct ref- 
erence to the bill we are now considering. It has been said 
that the most celebrated system ef jurisprudence known to the 
world begins as it ends with a code. How did that first code, 
the Code of the Twelve Tables, come to be written? “Because 
of the uncertainty of the customary law, If there was such a 
‘thing as customary law, because of the demands of the plebeians 
of Rome that the laws be reduced to writing, in order that 
every citizen there might know what his rights were under the 
law and what the penalties were for a violation of the law. 
‘Out of a feeling of insecurity, ont of a system of arbitrary 
rule and the exercise of arbitrary: power before a written code 
comes into existence, has grown the demand ever for the 
written code. 

What is the application? It is in the tremendous and sweep- 
ing powers conferred by this bill on the Chief Executive of the 
United States. The bill is certain in one thing only, and that 
is in the ‘tremendous powers it confers; but it is uncertain 
altogether as to the extent and manner of the exercise of the 
powers conferred. 

Mr. President, we have heard here from day to day. and we 
heard it in the discussion before the Judiciary Committee, con- 
tinued reference to subordinate divisions, bureaus, and branches 
under the several executive departments of the Government. 
‘There was very little discussion, as there has heen here on the 
floor of the Senate, relative to the power conferred upon the 
President in regard to the executive departments themselves: 
and his power under the terms of this bill to suspend, in effect, 
the powers and the functions of the executive departments, and 
each and every one of them. What are these functions “2 
Let me give you the definition of the word “ function” as found 
in the Century ‘Dictionary: 

Function: Power of acting; tarniti that in a 
specific way which appertains to a thing by virtue of its special con- 
stitution; that mode of action or operation which is proper to any 
-organ, faculty. ‘office, structure, cte. 

And this. necording to the dictionary, is the most usual ‘sig- 
nification of the term, 

Mr. President, have we considered for any length of time at 
all here in this discussion the powers and functions of the several 
executive departments, and in view of what those powers and 


power of acting 


of the Department of War, and this in time of war. 
to write in the Federal statute book a provision that will give 


functions are, have we asked ourselves the question as to whether 
we want to put it in the power of the Chief Executive to redis- 
tribute those powers and functions? Who distributed them in 
the first place? Redistribution implies a distribution to begin 
with. Congress distributed them and, in my judgment, Congress 
is the only power that could create the different executive de- 


partments and clothe them with certain powers and functions 
for the carrying on of the Government's activities. 


First, by act of 1789, it is provided thut 

There shall be at the seat of government an executive: department 
to be known 4 
3 5 ee 8 of State, and a Secretary of State, who 

Among the powers and functions of that department are those 
relating to correspondence and negotiations with the public min- 
isters from foreign States or princes, the instructions to minis- 
ters er consuls from the United States. The Secretary of State 
has the custody and charge of the seal of the United States and 
of the Department of State. He gives notice of the ratification 
of. any amendment to the Constitution of the United States. It 
is h duty to lay before Congress annually a statement of all 
changes in the commercial systems of other nations, whether by 
treaties, duties, or other regulations as shall have been communi- 
eated to the department. The Department of State, under the 
direction of the Secretary of State, is the means or instrament 
through which all the business with foreign governments is con- 
ducted, and is the great department for the adjustment of our 
foreign relations, whether they relate to commerce, whether they 
relate to citizenship in foreign countries, whether they relate to 
treaties of peace or a state of war. Who wants the President 
now to have the power to redistribute the powers and functions 
of the State Department? And yet the bill in terms gives that 
power. ‘ 

There shall be at the seat of government an executive department to 
be known as the Department of War. and a Secretary, who shall be the 
head thereof. 

So of all the several departments, with changes mutatis mu- 
tandis, as we may say, to suit the different departments and 
according to the proper designation of their heads. It is the 
function of the Secretary of War fo define and prescribe the sup- 
plies'to be purchased by the Army through the Quartermaster's 


Department and the duties and powers respecting such pur- 


chases, to make regulations for the transportation of supplies 
to the Army, the garrisons and recruiting places, and for thelr 
safekeeping. The transportation of troops and munitions of war 
is within the province of the Secretary of War; also meteoro- 
logical observations at military stations, signal stations. life- 
saving stations, and all the establishment thereof are within the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of War. The survey of rivers aud 


‘harbors, as we all know, is within the jurisdiction of the Secre- 


tary of War. 

The President, however, will ‘have the power under ‘the? bill 
we are now considering to redistribute the functions and powers 
Do we want 


him that power? Where is the necessity for it? 

‘Iam not discussing, Mr. President, this question from the con- 
stitutional standpoint but from the standpoint of the necessity 
and the policy, the wise, sound policy of a law Tike’ this. 

There shall be at the seat of Government an executive department to 
be known as the Department of the Treasury, and a Secretary of the 
‘Treasury shall be the head thereof, 

We know in a general way what the tremendous: duties and 
powers of the Secretary of the Treasury are. He prepares plans 
for the improvement and management of the revenue and for 
the support of the public credit; he has the superintendence of 
the collection of duties on imports and tonnage, the issuance of 
instructions to the several collectors, receivers, depositories, and 
officers in regard to the receipt of Treasury notes, United States 
notes, and other securities. Then come within the Treasury 
Department, as we know, the auditors for the various depurt- 
ments; first, the Auditor for the Treasury Department itself, 
and then an auditor for each of the other great departments of 
the Government. Senators here on this floor have criticized the 
provisions of the law in regard to the auditors holding these 
great and necessary places of responsibility, All the accounts 
of the Interior Department, of the Department of Agriculture, 
and of every other department are audited by the auditors for 
that department in the Treasury Department. Who would: do 
away with the functions of the Treasury Department or of tle 
several auditors of the Treasury Department, essential as they 
all are to the supervision of accounts aud the management ‘of 
the fiscar affairs of the Government? Who would do away with 
that other function or branch of the Treasury Department, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, who supervises and regulates the 
issuance of all the currency of the country under Federal law? 
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Yet we are considering a bill that gives the President power to 
suspend or redistribute—which, I think, in practical terms are 
the same thing—all the powers and functions of the Treasury 
Department. 2 : 

So I might go through all the departments, Mr. President. I 
have enumerated only a part of them. But there they are, 

The great Department of State was first created by act of Con- 
gress at its first session to symbolize and represent the equal sov- 
ereignty of this Nation among the other sovereignties of the 
world, to deal with them and treat with them in regard to our 
rights, our commerce, our citizens, and in regard to the great 


issues that make for war or peace. To whom or to what would 


you distribute these high powers and functions? 

The Department of the Treasury has from the beginning been 
the one great business department of the Government. What 
would become of our financial resources and of our credit if the 
function of managing our fiscal affairs were handed over to the 
War Department in this redistribution or to the Department of 
the Navy or to the Department of Labor? 

Mr. President, the Department of War and the Depart- 
ment of the Navy represent the Nation in arms; they guard, 
conserve, and marshal the armed forces as the last resort for 
the protection of our territory, the preservation of our national 
integrity, the safeguarding of our citizens, the vindication of 
their rights, and the rights of the Nation. Is it contemplated 
that that function shall be turned over to some other depart- 
ment, suck as the Department of the Interior, for example? 
Yet on the face of it, Senators, that is the power conferred upon 
the President, to take the great departments of the Govern- 
ment and redistribute their powers and functions at his will 
and at his discretion. 

Mr. President, reference has been made and was made by the 
Senator from Mississippi to Washington’s views. We read 
here on the 22d day of every February the Farewell Address of 
that great statesman and chieftain, and here is one single 
paragraph from that notable address: 


It is important likewise, that the habits of thinking in a free country 
should inspire caution in those intrusted with its administration, to 
confine themselyes within their respective constitutional spheres, avoid- 
ing in the exercise of the powers of one department, to encroach upon 
another. The spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate the powers 
of all the departments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form 
of government, a real despotism. A just estimate of that love of 

wer and proneness to abuse it which predominate in the human 

cart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. The 
necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political power, by 
dividing and distributing it into different depositories, and constituting 
each the guardian of the public weal against invasions of the others, 
has been evinced by experiments ancient and modern; some of them 
in our country and under our own eyes. To preserve them must be as 
necessary as to institute them. If, in the opinion of the pones the 
distribution or modification of the constitutional powers in an 

particular wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment in the way whic 

the Constitution designates. But let there be no change by usurpa- 
tion; for though this, in one instance, may be the instrument of good, 
it is the customary weapon by which free governments are destroyed. 
The precedent must always greatly overbalance in permanent evil any 
partial or transient benefit which the use can at any time yield. 

Mr. President, it reminds me of the saying that all despot- 
ism is bad, but the worst is that which works under the ma- 
chinery of free government.” 

What I say is wholly impersonal; it is no reflection upon the 
President, nor do I for a moment mistrust his motives, but 
there is no necessity for such a grant of power as this bill con- 
tains. 

So, Mr. President, considering the different aspects of this 
bill, considering, too, the matters brought forward in argument, 
I find nothing to justify my vote for the bill; and I may say 
that I have voted earnestly and enthusiastically for every so- 
called war measure. I would be willing, if it were necessary in 
the prosecution of this war, that the President be given the 
power to undo the work of the last 130 years in creating and 
in building up these departments. Nay, I would be willing that 
the President might be made supreme dictator, if I thought it 
necessary in order to win the war, trusting, Mr. President, 
for an era of peace, trusting to the sober judgment of our citi- 
zenship, trusting to our love of free institutions to bring us 
back again to real, free, representative government. But with- 
out such necessity I can not consent to support the measure 
in its present form. 

Mr. NELSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NELSON, Yes, sir. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I ask that when the session of the Senate 
closes this afternoon it take a recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Now? 

Mr. VERMAN. Not now; no. 

Mr. SMOOT. That when the Senate recesses—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. That when the Senate recesses to-day, it 
recess to meet to-morrow at 12 o'clock. In other words, I want 


a recess instead of an adjournment. I ask unanimous consent 
that at the close of to-day’s proceedings the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Suppose some Senator comes in 
and moves to adjourn? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will put it the other way, then. I move 
that not later than 6 o'clock the Senate take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. My purpose is to have a recess taken earlier 
than that, but not later than 6 o'clock. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolin 
moves that not later than 6 o'clock to-day the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I was interested in the remarks 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], describing 
the dangers of despotism and of a despotic form of government; 
but I want to point out to him, and I shall point out to him be- 
fore I get through, that he has voted for and supported in this 
Chamber far more despotic measures than this bill.- 

This bill had searcely been cradled in the Judiciary Commit- 
tee—and in what I am about to say I do not refer to what oc- 
curred in the committee room or to what occurred in this Cham- 
ber—before a campaign of Schrecklichkeit—if I may use a Ger- 
man term for it, which is very expressive—was inaugurated 
against this bill and the great dangers that would befall the 
Government if such legislation should be enacted. Why, Mr. 
President, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] gave a very 
good summary of this bill. It authorizes the President to use 
all the officials in any of the executive departments or other 
departments of the Government; it authorizes him to redis- 
tribute them and to gather them together and utilize them for 
the purposes of this war, to carry on the war successfully. 
There is nothing in the bill that authorizes him to destroy any 
department of the Government, or to destroy any functions of 
any department of the Government. He simply has the right 
to take them from one branch or service of the Government 
and utilize them in another branch of the Government. That 
is all the bill is—nothing more. 

The assumption that has been made here in the argument 
that the President would destroy these departments, root them 
up,- destroy their functions, and dismantle the Government is 
wholly gratuitous. There is no foundation for it; and there 
is no. more foundation for the assumption that if this power 
is conferred upon the President he will exercise the power 
despotically for the purpose of destroying or ruining the Gov- 
ernment or any department of it. 

Look at the powers we haye conferred on the President 
already. Let me call your attention to them. 

In the act of June 15, 1917, called the spy law, we gave the 
President most extraordinary power under the embargo pro- 
visions of the law. Let me read them to you: 

Whenever during the present war the President shall find that the 
ublic safety shali so require, and shall make proclamation thereof, 
t shall be unlawful to export from or ship from or take out of the 
United States to any coun named in such proclamation any article 

or articles mentioned in such proclamation. 

There is a power far more drastic than this. This relates 
simply to utilizing the different officials of the Government. 
Here was a power under which, if the President saw fit to exer- 
cise it, he could make an absolute embargo and stop our entire 
foreign commerce, if he was such a reprobate as some of the 
arguments we have heard in this Chamber would indicate that 
he might be. 

Let me call your attention further to another law, the food- 
control law, and see what extraordinary powers were given 
to the President in reference to the economic life and entire 
welfare of the American people. I read from the act commonly 
called the food-control act of August 10, 1917, and I call the 
attention of Senators to the powers given to the President in 
that act: i 

Sec. 10. That the President is authorized, from time to time, to 
requisition foods, feeds, fuels, and other 8 necessary to the sup- 
port of the Army or the maintenance of the Navy. 

Then, by section 11— 

That the President is autborized, from time to time, to purchase, 
to store, to provide storage facilities for, and to sell for cash at reason- 
able prices— 


And so forth. I want to say to the Senator from South 
Dakota that here far greater powers are conferred upon the 
President than in this bill, which only relates to the adminis- 
tration of the Government. If these powers were exercised 
by a despot and in the manner suggested by the Senator from 
South Dakota in reference to the pending bill, he could wreck 
and destroy entirely our economic life. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 


Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator permit an interruption, 
since he has referred to my position? 

Mr. NELSON, Les, sir. 

Mr. STERLING. I did not intend to say nor to intimate for 
a moment-—— 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator can ask me a question, but my 
time is short, and I can not yield for moro than a question. 

Mr. STERLING. I thought that under these circumstances 
I might be permitted to make a statement. If the Senator 
objects, however, I will refrain, 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator knows I have but a short time. 
If lie wants to nsk a question, I will yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator that I recognize 
that, and I. do not want to take his time. 

Mr. NELSON. Now I read from section 12 of the same act: 

That whenever the President shall find it necessary to secure an ade- 
quate supply of necessaries for the support of the Army or the main- 
tenance.of the Neves or for any other public use connected with the 
common defense, he Is author to requisition— 

And so forth. Compare the powers that I have read with the 
powers given the President in the bill under consideration. 

I read from section 13: 

That whenever the President finds it essential In order to prevent 
undue enhancement, depression, or finctuation of prices of, or in order 
to prevent Injurious s letion in, or in order to prevent unjust market 
manipulation or unfair and misleading market quotations of the prices 
- of nece: es, hereafter in this section called evil practices, he is au- 
thorized to preserlbe such regulations governing, or may either wholly 
8 prohibit, operations, practices, and transactions at, on, in, or 

er rules of any exchenge; board of trade, or similar institution 
or place of business as he may find essential in order to prevent, correct, 
or remove soch evil practices. 

The President is given full and plenary authority in those 
cases, 

I read from section 14: 


That whenever the President shall find that an 88 exists re- 
quiring stimulation. of the production of wheat and that it is essential 
that the producers of wheat, produced within the United States, shall 
have the benefits of the guaranty provided for in this section, he is 
authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as far in advance of 
seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix and to give public 
notice ot what, under specified conditions, is a reasonable 1 
price for wheat, in order to assure such producers a reasonable profit. 

He is authorized to fix prices. 

The powers which we have given to the President in all these 

cases are absolute powers, and they pertain to the economic life 
und well-being of the American people. If the President were 
likely to prove a despot, if the President were likely to be oblivi- 
ous of his high duties to this country, here are greater powers, 
under which he can do far more harm than under this bill. 

Section 16 reaches my brethren who are engaged in distilling 
liquor and making beer: : 

That the President is authorized and directed to commandeer any or 
all distilled spirits in bond. 

Just think of that! I want to call the attention of my good 
friend from South Dakota to the great danger that the country 
might suffer from the President’s commandeering the distilled 
spirits of the country. 

Mr. STERLING, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kmnux in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota for a question? 

Mr. NELSON. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. Does the Senator think that it would 
prejudice. the people of South Dakota, or that they would object 
to the exercise of that power right now by the President of the 
United States? 

Mr. NELSON. They might consider it despotic power, 

Then I read from the food-production law, section 2: 

That the Secretary of Agriculture, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, is authorized to investigate and ascertain the demand for, the 
supply, consumption, costs, and prices of, and the basic facts— 

In reference to food, and so forth, and to lay down certain 
rules. I will not take the time of the Senate to read all of it. 

So if we look at these different statutes we have given the 
President already extraordinary powers, far more than this 
bill confers, in reference to matters that concern the economic 
life and the welfare of the American people. Has he exercised 
those powers improperly? I think not. The only direction in 
which there has been much criticism has been in respect to one 
of his subordinntes, Mr. Garfield, in reference to the coal situa- 
tion, but ne one, so far as I know, will accuse the President of 
having exercised all the great powers conferred by this legis- 
lation in un undue and injudicious manner to the injury or 
detriment of the American people. 

It seems to me passing strange, after we have given all these 
powers to the President, that we should haggie about giving 


the President the power to utilize all the officials in the various 


departments of the Government, to have them articulate and 
operate together for the purpose of carrying on the war. That 
is all there is in this bill, and nothing more. It is an ndminis- 
trative bill. In order to make it a bad bill you have got to us-_ 
sume that the President would have the power under this bill 
to wreck and destroy the different executive departments; that 
he would have the power to tear up this Government, root and 
branch, when, if you take the bill in its entirety, it simply 
gives the President the power to utilize all the forces in the 
several departments of the Government. 

I agree with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kox! 
in the remarks he made the other day, namely, that nearly all 
the powers that this bill proposes to vest in the President le 
already has. Let me quote from the Recorp what the Senator 
from Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. Knox. I think the President of the United States has the au- 
thority to require every executive officer and every department of the 
Government to do anything that he directs to be done in order to 
prosecute this war to a successful. conclusion, I think he has the 
power to delegate from one Cabinet officer to another the discharge of 
any particular duty that be thinks such a Cabinet oMver can discharge 
better than the one upon whom it would normally be incumbent. I 
do certainly think that the President has all those powers. 

Again, I quote from him: 

Mr. Kxox. I have the very highest et for th dyisi th 
President of the United States: ut if that responsibility were cant 
upon me, as I have read the Overman bill, in so far as it proposes to 
authorize the President to utilize and coordinate executive activities, 
so far as I can see what it means from its language and so far as 
am. informed in this particular by those who are back of the bill, 1 
would not hesitate a second to advise the President of the United States 
that he now fully possesses that power. 

Mr. President, those are my views. But there is another 
class of men here in the Senate who take a different view of the 
matter. They insist thnt this legislation confers upon the 
President greater and more extraordinary powers than he ever 
possessed before, and that he possesses hardly any of these 
powers. Then, Mr. President, the situation is this—and we 
had a similar situation in the history of this country a few 
years ago. In 1909, I think, there was a great raid made in 
California to secure the oil lands of the country under the 
mining laws of the country. The attention of President Taft 
was called to the matter by the Interior Department—the fact 
that there was danger of the Government losing all its oil lands, 
and that it was necessary for the President to withdraw those 
oil lands from settlement and location in order to save them for 
the United States—and he made a withdrawal of those public 
lands. That withdrawal was questioned; his authority to muke 
it was denied; and so President Taft, recognizing the fact that 
his authority to make those withdrawals was questioned in 
some quarters, recommended legislation to meet it. 

I read from the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of 
United States v. Midwest Oil Co. (230 U. S., p. 482). Here is 
what the opinion states, referring to the act that we passed 
conferring upon the President the power of withdrawal: 

The legislative history of the statute shows that there was no such 
intent and no purpose to make the act retroactive or to disaffirm what 
the agent in charge had already done. The proclamation of September 
27, 1909, withdrawing oll lands from private acquisition 

That is the withdrawal to which I referred— 


was of far-reaching consequence, both to individuals and to the public. 
It gave rise to much discussion, and the old question as to the nu- 
thority of the President to make these orders was again raise. 
Various bills were introduced on the subject, and the President himself 
sent a message to Co calling attention to the existence of the 
doubt and suggesting the desirability of legislation to expressly nt 
the power and ratify what had been done. A bill the House 
containing such ratification and authorizing future withdrawals. When 
the bill came to the Senate it was referred to a committee and. as ‘ts 
members did not agree in their view of the law, two reports were made. 
The majority, after a review of the practice of the d rtment, the 
acquiescence of Congress in the practice, and the decisions of the 
courts, reported that the President n had a pont power ot 
withdrawal, and recommended the passage of the pending bill, ‘nasmurh 
as it operated to restrict the ter power already possessed. Dut 
having rd to the fact that private persons on withdrawn land 
had rai a question as to the validity of the order and that such 
question presented a matter for judicial determination, Congress wag 
studious to avoid doing anything which would affect either the public 
or private rights. It therefore used language which showed not only 
that the statute was not intended to be retrospective but was not to be 
construed either as a recognition, enlargement, or repudiation of rights 
like those asserted by appellees, 


To my mind, the situation that confronts us in reference to this 
legislation is this: We have on the one side able Sonntors, like 
the great Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kox]. holding that 
the President has practically all these powers, and we have on 
the other side able Senators, like the Sonator from South Dn- 
kota [Mr. STERLING], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sumiru], 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep}], whe question hts 
having these powers. Under the circumstances it seems to me 
that we had better put the question at rest, pass this law, an! 
give the President this power. I am no more afraid of the 
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President misusing this power than I was afraid. of his mis- 
using the embargo power or the powers given in respect to the 
foods in this country and. other matters of that kind. We have 
u right to assume that the President of the United States will 
do nothing to wreck or destroy this Government of any of its 
functions. 

For these reasons, which I have briefly stated, I can not, 
for the life of me, see any lurking danger that pertains to 
this bill. 

But it is said—and I understand some of the opponents of 
this bill now have come to the conclusion—that the only things 
that ought to be left out are the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Federal Trade Commission. There are a good 
many of the branches of the Government that are not in the 
executive departments, and yet it is absolutely necessary to 
utilize them and function them in aid of the war, Take the 
‘Shipping Board, that has charge of all our shipping construc- 
tion and has charge of the operation of our ships. Take the 
Federal Trade Commission, that has a good deal to do with 
investigating the question of prices, which is committed to the 
President under the food-control law. That commission can 
furnish him much valuable data and information on the subject. 

With respect to the Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. 
President, by our railroad legislation we have conferred power 
upon the President to regulate and control the railroads. T 
want to call the attention of the Senate to one provision of 
the law. I read from the law that we passed at this session 
of Congress, the railroad law: 

That during the period of Federal control, whenever in his opinion 
the public interest requires, the President may initiate rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, regulations, and practices by filing the same 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

And we provided that the charges, fares, classifications, and 
so forth, shall not be suspended by the commission pending its 
final determination. 

When you have given the President of the United States this 
plenary power to initinte and regulate rates, why should he, 
who is not a railroad man and not an expert in these matters, 
be debarred from utilizing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the force of that commission? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, does the Senator say he 
is debarred? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NELSON. I do not say he is debarred, but I say those 
who insist on that amendment contend that he is. I refer to 
those who insist that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
be omitted from this: bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator say that if that 
amendment is adopted the President will be debarred from con- 
sulting the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. NELSON. Well, he could not utilize any of it, if that 
is the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all, Mr. President, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NELSON. The purpose of the amendment is to ent him 
off from utilizing it in carrying out the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The purpose of the amendment is to 
preserve the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. NELSON. Let me ask the Senator what there is destruc- 
tive of the Interstate Commerce Commission in allowing the 
President to utilize it? Will the Senator tell me where the de- 
struction will be? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will answer the Senator. This bill 
gives to the President the power to transfer every function of- 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to the Director of Rail- 
roads, which wipes it out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HARDING. I offer an amendment to the pending bill, 
which I ask to have printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That action will be taken, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I destre to offer an amendment to the 
pending bill, which I ask to have printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered. All those 
who favor the motion to take a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow 
will say “aye.” [A pause.] Those epposed will say no.“ [A 
pause.] The motion is agreed to, and the Senate stands in recess 
until to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

Thereupon (at 5 o'clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 
to morrow, Thursday, April 25, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


The time of the Senator from 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wioxxspax, April 24, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

God of the ages, our God, Architeet of the universe and 
Father of all souls, tuke away from us all selfish and petty 
ambitions,.and inspire us with high and holy purposes, that we 
may serve Thee, In a loving and willing service to our fellow 
men here, now, and always, in the Spirit of Him who gave 
Himself a supreme sacrifice for the world. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

ACCOUNTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. BELL, Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads to move a.change of reference 
of House resolution 307. This resolution has been referred. we 
think erroneously, to the Committee on Expenditures in the Post 
Office Department. We believe that it should be referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent 

Mr. BELL. I move 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not have to move if 
he ean get unanimous consent. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent to rerefer House resolution 307 to the Committee on 
Post Office and Post Roads. Is there objection? $ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object—I see the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Keating] is on his feet, and I 
will yield to him. 

Mr. KEATING. Reserving the right to object, I merely want 
to say that this resolution has been referred to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Post Office Department, and that com- 
mittee has devoted two days to hearings on the subject and is 
prepared to proceed with those hearings. ‘The committee, hew- 
ever, does not desire to take eharge of the resolution unless it 
is satisfactory to the House, and we are perfectly willing to sub- 
mit the whole question to the House, believing that the Speaker 
did not make a mistake when he referred the resolution to our 
committee. Believing that, I will object to the unanimous con- 
sent. X 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado objects, and 
the gentleman from Georgia moves 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MAPES. Is a motion of this kind in order on Calendar 
Wednesday? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so—motions to refer 
bills—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the Chair indulge me 
just a moment on the question of order, whether a motion to re- 
refer is in order on Calendar Wednesday? 

The SPEAKER. It there is any dispute about it, we will take 
it up in the morning. The Chair wants to preserve Calendar 
Wednesday just as much as anybody else does. 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished business to-day is H. R. 
11020, to amend certain sections of the national banking act, a 
bill reported from the Committee on Banking and Curreney. - 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, when we adjourned on the last 
Calendar Wednesday there was an amendment pending, which 
I will ask the Clerk to report. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Armon: Pa 
Ing.“ strike out the following: 
action of its business.“ 

Mr. PHELAN. I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
section and all amendmeuts thereto be now concluded. 

Mr. WALSH. I object to that. It has been three weeks 
since we considered this measure, and it has passed out of the 
minds of a great many Members. 

Mr. PHELAN. I move that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr, PHELAN. I withdraw my motion, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Warsa] desire to do about it? 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, we discussed this fully. It is 
not an amendment of any great consequence. The bill was 


5, line 15, after the word “ build- 
or its accommodation in the trans- 
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discussed at some length when we had it up on the last Cal- 
endar Wednesday, and it is the desire of both the Republican 
and the Democratic members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee to dispose of this bill. There are other important 
bills coming up. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes; of course it is the desire of the com- 
mittee to dispose of all of its bills. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the Committee on Banking 
and Currency occupy the entire day? 

Mr. PHELAN. Undoubtedly we will take the entire day. If 
anybody wants to talk on this amendment I am certainly willing 
to grant a reasonable time, but I am afraid of wasting time, 
that is all. 

Mr. WALSH. We are wasting time by taking this day for 
the Banking and Currency Committee. I will withdraw my 
point of order. 

Mr. PHELAN. I renew my request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. WALSH. And I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. PHELAN. Does anybody desire to debate this? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, it has been three weeks since 
we considered this measure, and a great many Members were 
not here- when the House adjourned on the last Calendar 
Wednesday. 

We are now asked to vote upon an amendment which is not 
familiar to a great many Members, and I think it is only fair 
that the gentleman having this measure in charge should briefly 
refresh the recollection of Members as to what this amendment 
is and what it provides. After that is done, let us have a vote 
on it. 

Mr. PHELAN. I shall be glad to do that. Will the gentle- 
man object to unanimous consent that we have 10 minutes on 
the amendment, and let the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Atmon], who offered the amendment, have five minutes? 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection at all to that, but the 
House should know what it is asked to vote upon. 

Mr. PHELAN. I ask unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto be closed in 10 minutes, 
5 minutes to be given to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Atmon], a member of the committee. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
PHELAN] asks unanimous consent that there be 10 minutes’ 
debate on this section and all amendments, at the end of which 
time it shall be voted on, and that five minutes of the time be 
given to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ArmoN]. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GARNER. That would not prohibit the offering of other 
amendments to this section, would it? 

Mr. WALSH. No; but it would stop the debate. 

Mr. GARNER. I know it would stop the debate. 

The SPEAKER: Has the gentleman from Texas an amend- 
ment he wants to offer? 

Mr. GARNER. No; but I did not want to preclude the oppor- 
tunity for offering amendments. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that at the end of 10 


minutes, if any gentleman has an amendment to offer, he can 
offer it and have it voted on without debate. Evidently this 
cuts off any discussion of other amendments. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALMON] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Speaker, can-we have the amendment 
read? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ALMON : Page 5, line 15, strike out the words 
“for its accommodation in the transaction of its business.“ 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I offer that amendment to re- 
move any doubt about what would be a proper construction of 
this section, It may be a wise provision to limit national banks 
in erecting buildings not to exceed the amount of the paid-up 
capital stock. However, I think that a national bank in the 
construction of a bank building should not be confined to the 
construction of the building to be used solely for banking pur- 
poses. I believe they should be authorized to erect an office 
building to be used in part for banking purposes and other 
parts to be used in the ordinary way of an office building. 

This bill reads as reported by the committee: 

But no such association shall hold the possession of any real estate 
under mortgage, or the title and possession of any real estate purchased 


to secure any debts due to it, for a longer preta than five years; nor 
shall any such association hereafter invest in a site and bank building 


or bank and office building for its accommodation in the transaction 
of its business, an amount in excess of its paid-in and. unimpaired 
capital stock. 

I understand that it is the contention of some members of 
the Banking and Currency Committee that under that provision 
in the bill the national banks would be authorized to erect an 
office building to be used a part for banking purposes and rent 


the other part. However, there is some doubt, and I see no 
objection to striking out the words “for its accommodation in 
the transaction of its business.” 

Mr, PHELAN, Mr. Speaker, when the gentleman from Ala- 
bama offered his amendment I made no objection to it. I think 
it is clear whether the words are in or out. I originally agreed 
to accept the amendment, but some of the committee members 
thought it was clearer with the words in than with them out, 
and so I had to withdraw my acceptance of the amendment. I 
think it is clear and that there is no need of the words going 
out. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the agree- 
ment and understanding with the ranking Republican member of 
the committee I now move the previous question on the bill 
and amendments to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
the previous question on the bill and amendments to final pas- 
sage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the title be amended to conform with the text. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the title be amended in accordance with the amendment, which 
the Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out in the title the words “ fifty-two hundred“ and the words 
“and fifty-two hundred and thirty-nine” and insert after the words 
“fifty-two hundred and twenty-two” the word “and.” 


There was no objection. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 8476) to au- 
thorize the extension of a spur track or siding from the existing 
lines of railroad in the District of Columbia across First Street 
NE., between L and M Streets, to the buildings occupied by the 
field medical supply depot of the Army. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on April 23, 1918, they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 10783. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to increase the facilities for the proof and test of ordnance 
material, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 8476. An act to authorize the extension of a spur track or 
siding from the existing lines of railroad in the District of 
Columbia across First Street NE., between L and M Streets, to 
the buildings occupied by the field medical supply depot of the 
Army. 

AUTHORIZING NATIONAL BANKS TO CONTRIBUTE TO THE RED CROSS. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 9457, 
authorizing national banks to make contributions to the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That during the continuance of the state of war 
now existing it shall be lawful for any national banking association 
to contribute to the American National Red Cross, out of any net 
profits otherwise available under law for the declaration of dividends, 
such sum or sums as the directors of said association shall deem ex- 
pedient. Each association shall report to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency within 10 days after the making of any such contribution the 
amount of such contribution and the amount of net earnings in excess 
of such contribution. Such report shall be attested by the president 
or cashier of the association in like manner as the report of the declara- 
tion of any dividend. . J 

Sec, 2. That all sums so contributed shall be utilized by the American 
National Red Cross in furnishing volunteer aid to the sick and wounded 
of the combatant armies, the voluntary relief of the 2 and Navy 
of the United States, and the relief and mitigation of the sufferin 
cued by the war to the people of the United States and their alll 
nations. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no quorum 
is present. This is a very important measure and ought to have 
the earnest consideration of every Member of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that no quorum is present, and evidently there 
is not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The Doorkeeper was ordered to close the doors and the Ser- 
geant at Arms to notify the absentees. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Austin Flynn Kennedy, R. I. Sanders, N. T. 
Barnh: Fordney Kettner unders, Va, 
Beshlin Foster ert Scott, Iowa 
Blackmon lagher Kreider Scott, Pa. 
Irodbeck Galliyan LaGuardia pa 
Buchanan Glass Lunn Shackleford 
Putler Godwin, N. C. McClintic Sherley 
Caldwell Graham, Pa. McCormick Shouse 
Carew Gray, Ala. McCulloch — 
Chandler, N. T. Gray, N. J. McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, Idaho 
rk, Pa. G nn Smith, Thomas F. 

Cooper. Ohio Gri tin Snell 
Costello Hamill, Pa. Mondell Stephens, Nebr. 
Curry, Cal. Hamilton, N. T. Mott Strong 
Dale, N. T. Harrison, Vu. Mudd Sullivan 
Davis augen Nichols, Mich. Sumners 
Denison Heintz Norton Switzer 

nt Hicks Oliver, N. T. Talbott 
Dewalt Hood Po Templeton 
Dies Howard Powers ompson 
Dooling Jacoway ice Tinkham 
Drukker James Rankin Venable 
Dupré Johnson, S. Dak. Riordan Voi 
Dyer Jones oberts Watson, Pa. 
Eagan Kahn Rodenberg Winslow 
Edmonds Kearns Rowland Wright 
Estopinal Kelley, Mich. Rucker 
Fairchild. G. W. Kennedy. Iowa Sanders, La. 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and twenty Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that there 
will probably be a very long discussion on the bill I have just 
called up, I desire to withdraw it, and will call up the bill H. R. 
11283. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, what is to become of the bill 
that the gentleman is going to withdraw? I want to know 
whether it is going off the calendar or will be called up later in 
the afternoon? 

The SPEAKER. It does not go off the calendar. 
on the calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then I want an understanding that it is not 
going to be called up at some time during the day after every- 

goes away from here. 

The SPEAKER. The trouble about that is that the gentle- 
man has the right to withdraw the bill without asking the con- 
sent of anyone up to the time that it is voted on. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is only fair 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I shall answer the gentleman, 

and to satisfy the gentleman's mind I will say that I shall not 
call up the bill to-day without giving full notice to that side of 
the House; and at the present time, unless the committee de- 
sires otherwise, my opinion is that I shall not call it up. I 
shall act, however, in accordance with what the committee de- 
sires, but I shall not do anything. without notifying that side of 
the House. 
Nr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, there are many on 
this side who are strongly in favor of the passage of this bill 
and who want to see it pass. I have not any knowledge how 
many there are, or how many there are against it, but I know 
that I have heard in the last 15 minutes a large number of men 
on this side say that they are disappointed at its being with- 
drawn. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, it is a bill providing that some- 
body may take my money and some other person’s money and 
give it to somebody else. 


AMENDING CERTAIN SECTIONS OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT AND REVISED 
STATUTES. 


Mr. PHELAN. The committee desires to get something dis- 
posed of to-day, and I think the disposition of the committee 
will be not to call up that bill. If that is their disposition, I 
shall not do it. I now call up the bill H. R. 11283, to amend 
and reenact sections 4, 11, 16, 19, and 22 of the act approved 
December 23, 1913, and known as the Federal reserve act, and 


It remains 


sections 5208 and 5209, Revised Statutes, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts calls 
up a bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the act approved December 23, 
1913, known as the Federal reserve act, be amended and reenacted by 
striking out that part of such section which reads as follows: 

“ Directors of c A and class B shall be chosen in the following 
manner: 

“The chairman of the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank 
of the district in which the bank is situated or, pending the appoint- 
ment of such chairman, the o tion committee shall classify the 
member banks of the district into three general groups or divisions. 
Each group shall contain as nearly as be one-third of the aggre- 
gate number of the member banks of the district, and shall consist, as 
nearly as may be, of banks of similar capitaliza The groups shall 
be Gestgnated by number by the chairman. 

“At a regular 3 called meeting of the board of directors of each mem- 
ber bank in the district it shall elect by ballot a district reserve elector 
and shall certify his name to the chairman of the board of directors of 
the Federal reserve bank of the district. The chairman shall make lists 
of the district reserve electors thus named by banks in each of the 
ma hye three groups ard shall transmit one list to each elector in 
each group. 

“Each member bank shall be permitted to nominate to the chairman 
one candidate for director of class A and one candidate for director of 
class B. The candidates so nominated shall be listed by the chairma: 
indicating 2 whom nominated, and a copy of said list shall, within 1 
days after its completion, be furnished by the chairman to each elector. 

“Every director shall, within 15 days after the receipt of the said 
list, ce: to the chairman his first, second, and other choices of a 
director of class A and class B, respectively, upon a preferential ballot, 
on a form furnished by the chairman of the board of directors of the 
Federal reserve bank of the district. Each elector shall make a cross 
o ite the name of the first, second, and other choices for a director 

class A and for a director of class but shall not vote more than 
a cholce for any one candidate,” a by substituting the 

owing: 
“ Directors of class A and class B shall be chosen in the following 


manner: $ 

Bhs — Reserve Doar shall —— the ——— * of the 
distr’ o three general groups or ions, designating ea oup 
by number. ch — n consist as neariy as may be of of 

milar capitalization. ch member bank shall be permitted to nomi- 
nate to the chairman of the board of direetors of the Federal reserve’ 
bank of the district one candidate for director of class A and one candi- 
date for director of class B. The can tes so nominated shall be 
listed by the chairman, indicating whom nominated, and a copy of 
said list shall, within 15 days after its completion, be furnished by the 
chairman to each member bank. Each member bank by a resolution of 
the board or by an amendment to its by-laws shall authorize its presi- 
dent, cashier, or some other officer to cast the vote of the member bank 
in the elections of class A and class B directors. 

“Within 15 days after 1 of the list of candidates the duly 
authorized officer of a. member shall certify to the chairman his 
first, e and other een 5 of —— A ae ee 
respectively, upon a preferen ot upon a form furni y 
chairman of the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank of the 
district. Each such officer shall 
first, second, and 


maké a cross opposite the name of the 
„ 0 ehoices for a director of Class A and for a 
director of Class > but shall not vote more than one choice for any 
one candidate.” o officer or director of a member bank shall be 
eligible to serve as a Class A director unless nominated and elected 
banks which are members of the same group as the member bank o 
which he is an officer or director. 

Any person who is an officer or director of more than one member 
bank shall not be eligible for nomination as a Class A director except 
by banks in the same — 1 as the bank having the largest a te 
resources of any of those of which such person an officer or director. 

Sec. 2. That section 11 (K) of the Federal reserve act be amended 
and S os — — as follows 50 7 — 3 eS 

0 o grant by special perm o national banks applying therefor, 
when not in contravention of State or local law, the right to act as 
trustee, executor, administrator, registrar of stocks and bonds, guardian 
of estates, assignee, receiver, committee of estates of lunatics, or in 
any other fiduciary capacity in which State banks, trust companies, or 
other corporations which come into oo with national ks are 

- keai to act under the laws of the State in which the national bank 

oca 

“ Whenever the laws of such State authorize or permit the exercise 
of any or all of the f ing powers by State banks, trust companies, 
or other corporations which compete with national banks the granting 
to and the exercise of such powers by national banks shall not be 
one 3 in contravention of State or local law within the meaning 
of this a 

“National banks exercising — or all of the 
this subsection shall te al 


enumerated in 


open to in on by the State authorities to the same extent as the 
books and records of corporations organized under State law which 
exercise fiduciary powers, but nothing in this act shall be construed 
as authorizing the State authorities to examine the ks, records, and 
assets of the national bank which are not held in trust under authority 
of this su on. 

“No national bank shall receive in its trust department deposits of 
current funds subject to check or the deposit of checks, drafts, bills of 
exchange, or other items for-cullection or exchange purposes. Funds 
deposited or held in trust by the bank awaiting investment shall be 
carried in a rate account and shall not be used by the bank in the 
conduct of its business unless it shall first set aside in the trust depart- 
ment United 8 bonds or other securities approved by the eral 
Reserve Boar 

“In the event of the failure of such bank the owners of the funds 
held in trust for investment shall have a lien on the bonds or other 
a so set apart in addition to their claim against the estate of 
the 
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in a 


“Whenever the laws of a State require corporattons actin 
fiduciary capacity, to deposit securities with the State authorities for 
on 


the protec of private or court trusts, national banks so actin, 
shall be required to make similar deposits and securities so deposit 
shall be held for the protection of private or court trusts, as provided 
by the State law. 

“National banks in such cases shall not be required to execute the 
bond usually required of individuals if State corporations under similar 
circumstances are 8 from this requirement. 

“ National banks shall have power to execute such bond when so re- 
quired by the laws of the State. 

In any case in which the laws of a State require that a corporation 
acting as trustee, executor, administrator, or in any capacity specified 
in this section, shall take an oath or make an affidavit, the president, 
vice president, cashier, or trust officer of such national bank may take 
the necessary oath or execute the necessary affidavit. 

It shall be unlawful for any national bankin; 
any ofticer, director, or employee any funds held in trust under the 
powers conferred by this . Ang ny officer, director, or employee 
making such loan, or to whom such loan is made, may be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or may be 
both fined and imprisoned, in the discretion of the court. 

In passing n applications for on to exercise the powers 
enumerated in this subsection the Federal Reserve Board may take 
into censideration the amount of capital and surplus of the applying 
bank, whether or not such capital and surplus is sufficient under the 
circumstances of the case, the needs of the community to be served, 
and any other facts and circumstances that seem to it proper, and 
may grant or refuse the application accordingly: Provided, That no 
permit shall be issued to any national banking association having a 
capital and surplus less than the capital and surplus required by State 
law of State banks, trust companies, and corporations exercising such 
powers.“ 

Sec. 3. That the ninth paragraph of section 16 of the Federal re- 
serve act, as amended by the acts approved September 7, 1916, and 
Re 21, 1917, be further amended and reenacted so as to read as 
‘ollows : 3 

“In order to furnish suitable notes for circulation as Federal re- 
serve notes, the 5 of the Currenc , under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, cause plates and dies to be engraved 
in the best manner to guard against counterfeits and fraudulent altera- 
tions, and shall have painted therefrom and numbered such quantities 
of such notes of the denominations of $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $500, 
$1,000, $5,000, $10,000 as may be required to supply the Federal re- 
serve hanks. Such notes shall be in form and tenor as directed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury under the provisions of this act and shall 
bear the distinctive numbers of the several Federal reserve banks 
through which they are issued.” 

Sec. 4. That paragraphs (b) and (c) of section 19 of the Federal 
reserve act, as amend by the acts approved August 15, 1914, and 
June 21, 1917, be further amended and reenacted to read as follows: 

„(b) If in a reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, it shall hold 
and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its district an actual 


association to lend 


net balance equal to not less than 10 per cent of the aggregate amount 
of its demand deposits and 3 per cent of its time deposits: Provided, 
however, That if located in districts of a reserve city 


he outizing 

or in territory added to such a city b e extension of its corporate 
charter, it may, upon the affirmative vote of five members of the Federal 
Reserve Board, hold and maintain the reserve balances specified in 
W {2) hereof. 

e) If a central reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, it 
shall hold and maintain with the Federal reserve bank of its district 
an actual net balance equal to not less than 13 per cent of the aggre- 

te amount of its demand deposits and 3 per cent of its time deposits: 

rovided, however, That if located in the outlying districts of a cen- 
tral reserve city or in territory added to such city by the extension 
of its corporate charter, it may, upon the affirmative vote of five mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board, hold and maintain the reserve bal- 
ances specified in paragraphe (a) or oe thereof.” 

Sec. 5. That section 22 of the Federal reserve act, as amended by 
sha cact, OF June 21, 1917, be further amended and reenacted to read 
as follows: 

„(a) No member bank and no officer, director, or employee thereof 
shall hereafter make any loan or grant any — 8 84 to anx bank 
examiner. Any bank officer, director, or employee violati this pro- 
vision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be mprisoned 
not exceeding one year or fined not more than $5,000, or both; and may 
be fined a further sum equal to the money so loaned or pron given. 

“Any examiner accepting a loan or gratuity from an nk examined 
by him or from an officer, director, or employee thereof shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor apd shall be imprisoned one year or fined not 
more than $5,000, or both, and may be fined a further sum equal to 
the money so loaned or gratuity given, and shall forever thereafter be 
disqualified from holding office as a national bank examiner. 

“(b) No national bank examiner shall perform any other service for 
compensation. while holding such office for any bank or officer, director, 
or employee thereof. 

“No examiner, public or private, shall disclose the names of bor- 
rowers or the collateral for loans of a member bank to other than the 
proper officers of such bank without first having obtained the express 
permission in writing from the Comptroller of the Currency, or from 
the board of directors of such bank, except when ordered to do so by 
n court of competent jurisdiction, or by direction of the Congress of the 
United States, or of either House thereof, or any committee of Con- 
gress, or of either House duly authorized. Any bank examiner violating 
the provisions of this subsection shall be apenas not more than one 
year or fined not more than $5,000, or both. 

„(e) Except as herein provided, any officer, director, employee, or 
attorney of a member bank who stipulates for or receives or consents 
or agrees to receive any fee, commission, gift, or thing of value from 
any person, firm, or corporation, for procuring or endeavoring to pro- 
cure for such person, firm, or corporation, or for any other person, hem: 
er corporation, any loan from or the N or discount of an 
paper, note, draft, check, or bill of ex by such member ban 
shali be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be Imprisoned not 
mere than one year or fined not more than $5,000, or both. 

“(d) Any member bank may contract for, or purchase from, any of 
its directors or from ang firm of which any of its directors is a mem- 
ber, any securities or other property, when (and not otherwise) such 

urchase is made in the regular course of business upon terms not less 
uvorable to the bank than those offered to others, or when such pur- 
chase is authorized by a majority of the board of directors not in- 
terested in the sale of such securities or property, such authority to be 
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evidenced by the affirmative vote or written assent of such directors: 
Provided, however, That when any director, or firm of which any direc- 
tor is a member, acting for or on behalf of others, sells securities or 
other property to a member bank, the Federal Reserve Board by regu- 
lation may, in any or all cases, require a full disclosure to be made, 
on forms to be prescribed by it, of all commissions or other considera- 
tions received, and whenever such director or firm, act in his or its 
own behalf, sells securities or other property to the bank the Federal 
Reserve Board, by regulation, may require a full disclosure of all profit 
realized from such sale. 

“Any member bank may sell securities or other property to any of 
its directors, or to a firm of which any of its directors is a member, 
in the regular course of business on terms not more favorable to such 
director or firm than those offered to others, or when such sale is au- 
thorized by a majority of the board of directors of a member bank to 
be evidenced by their affirmative vote or written assent: Provided 
however, That nothing in this subsection contained shall be construed 
as authorizing member banks to purchase or sell securities or other 
property which such banks are not otherwise authorized by law to 
purchase or sell. 

„(e) No member bank shall pay to any director, officer, attorney, or 
employee a greater rate of interest on the deposit of such director, 
officer, attorney, or employee than that paid 
similar deposits with such member bank. 

“(f) If the directors or officers of any member bank shall knowingly 
violate or perit any of the agents, officers, or directors of any mem 
bank to violate any of the provisions of this section or regulations of 
the board made under authority thereof, every director and officer par- 
tielpating in or assenting to such violation shall be held liable in his 
personai and individual capacity for all damages which the member 

nk, its shareholders, or any other persons shall have sustained in 
consequence of such violation.” 

Sec. 7. That section 5208 of the Revised Statutes as amended by 
tbe act of July 12, 1882, and section 5209 of the Revised Statutes as 
amended by the acts of April 6, 1869, and July 8, 1870, be, and the 
same are hereby, amended and reenacted to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5208. It shall be unlawful for any officer, director, agent, or 
employee of any Federal reserve bank, or of any m r bank as de- 
fined in the act of December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve 
act, to certify any check drawn npon such Federal reserve bank or 
member bank unless the person, „ or corporation drawing the 
check has on deposit with such Federal reserve nk or member bank, 
at the time such check is certified, an amount of money not less than 
the amount specified in such check. Any check so certifled by a duly 
authorized officer, director, agent, or employee shall be a good and 
valid obligation against such Federal reserve bank or member bank; 
but the act of any officer, director, agent, or employee of any such 
Federal reserve bank or member bank in violation of this section shall, 
in the discretion of the Federal Reserve Board, subject such Federal 
reserve bank to the penalties imposed by section 11, subsection (h), 
of the Federal reserve act, and shall subject such member bank if a 
national bank to the liabilities and proceedings on the rt of the 
Comptroller of the Currency provided for in section 5234, Revised 
Statutes, and shall, in the discretion of the Federal Reserve 5 
subject any other member bank to the penalties imposed by section 
9 of said Federal reserve act for the violation of any of the provisions 
of said act. Any officer, director, agent, or employee of any Federal 
reserve bank or member bank who shall willful violate the provisions 
of this section, or who shall resort to any device, or receive any ficti- 
tious obligation, directly or collaterally, in order to evade the pro- 
visions thereof, or who shall certify a check before the amount thereof 
shall have been regularly entered to the credit of the drawer upon the 
books of the bank, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, 
on conviction thereof in any district court of the United States, be 
fined not more than $5,000, or shall be imprisoned for not more than 
five years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

“Src. 5209. Any officer, director, agent, or Gaia? wa of any Federal 
reserve bank, or of any member bank as defined In the act of December 
23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, who embezzles, abstracts, 
or willfully misapplies any of the moneys, funds, or credits of such 
Federal reserve bank or member bank, or who, without authority from 
the directors of such Federal reserve bank or member bank, issues or 
puts in circulation any of the notes of such Federal reserve bank or 
member bank, or who, without such authority, issues or puts forth any 
certificate of deposit, draws any order or bill of exchange, makes any 
acceptance, assigns any note, bond, draft, bill of exchange, mortgage, 
judgment, or decree, or who makes any false entry in any book, report, 
or statement of such Federal reserve bank or member bank, with 
intent in any case to injure or defraud such Federal reserve bank or 
member bank, or any other company, body politic or corporate. or any 
individual person, or to deceive any officer of such Federal reserve 
bank or member bank, or the Comptroller of the Currency, or any 
agent or examiner appointed to examine the affairs of such Federal 
reserve bank or member bank, or the Federal Reserve Board; and 
every receiver of a national banking association who, with like intent 
to defraud or injure, embezzles, abstracts, purloins, or wilifuily mis- 
applies any of the moneys, funds, or assets of his trust, and every 
person who, with like intent, aids or abets any officer, director, agent, 
employee, or receiver in any violation of this section shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof in any district 
court of the United States shall be fined not more than $5.000 or shall 
be imprisoned for not more than five years, or both, in the discretion 
of the court. 

“Any Federal reserve agent, or any agent or employee of such Fed- 
eral reserve agent, or of the Federal Reserve Board, who embezzles, 
abstracts, or willfully misapplies any moncys, funds, or securities in- 
trusted to his care, or without complying with or in violation of the 

rovisions of the Federal reserve act, issues or puts in circulation any 

‘ederal reserve notes shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction in any district court of the United States shall be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned for not more than five years, or both, 
in the discretion of the court.” 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill amends certain provi- 
sions of the Federal reserve act, and two provisions of the Re- 
vised Statutes relating to national banks. The first section of 
the bill provides for some changes in the method of election of 
class A and class B directors of the Federal reserve banks. 
The first change takes certain words out of the Federal reserve 
act. Under the Federal reserve act the Federal Reserve Board 
is obliged in grouping banks whereby directors may be elected 
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to make the banks äs nearly as possible of the same capitaliza- 
tion und also to make the number of banks in each group as 
nearly as possible equal. This amendment removes the provi- 
sion relative to making them as nearly as possible of the same 
number. The purpose is this: The principle in the Federal re- 
serye act in the election of directors is that the three classes 
of banks—the large, the medium sized, and the small—shall 
each have representation upon the Federal Reserve Board. 
Where it is necessary to make the capitalization as nearly as pos- 
sible equal, and at the same time the number, it has been found 
impossible to put the same number of large banks in a group as 
the number of medium sized and small; because there are fewer 
large banks. As a result, the present law makes it difficult if 
not impossible to do what was actually intended. This provi- 
sion leaves it to the discretion of the Federal Reserve Board as 
to the number which shall go in each group, leaying in the law, 
however, the provision that the banks in each group shall be as 
nearly as possible of the same capitalization. In other words, 
it enables the board to carry out the plain intent of the original 
Federal reserve act. 

The second change in the first section provides for a different 
method of electing these directors. Under the present law every 
member bank chooses an elector, and that elector in common with 
other electors chooses the directors of class A and class B of 
the Federal reserve banks. This difficulty has arisen: 

Because of the failure of the banks to hold meetings and elect 
reserve electors and for other reasons, a very small proportion 
of the banks in some districts is taking any part at all in the 
election of the Federal reserve bank directors. We have recom- 
mended a change be made so that the president or the cashier 
or some other officer of the bank may, by proper action of the 
bank, cast its vote in the election of Federal reserve bank direc- 
tors so that the banks may vote much more easily, and in that 
way participate to a greater extent in the naming of the direc- 
tors. In addition to that, in the first section we have added 
some words to the present law which will be found on page 4, 
line 10; down to line 19, inclusive, as follows: 

No officer or director of a member bank shall be eligible to serve as 
a class A director unless nominated and elected by banks which are 
members of the same group as the member bank of which he is an 
officer or director. 

Any person who is an officer or director of more than one member 
bank shall not be eligible for nomination as a class A director except by 
banks in the same group as the bank having the largest a gate re- 
sources of any of those of which such person is an officer or director. 

These provisions are added also to carry out the original in- 
tention of the Federal reserve act. Under the first paragraph 
I read this will be required hereafter, that if the small banks 
select a director they must select him, if he is a director of any 
bank, from a directorate of some one of that group. In other 
words, the small banks will not be permitted to select as their 
representative a man who is a director in one of the large banks, 
The second paragraph I read. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. In a moment. The second paragraph makes 
this further provision, that if a man is a director in what might 
be termed a large bank, he can not be elected a Federal reserve 
bank director except to represent the group of large banks, 
In other words, if a man is a director in banks coming within 
the three groups or within two groups, he can represent only 
that group in which the bank of largest or larger capitalization 
happens to come. The purpose is this: We find in some of the 
Federal reserve bank districts that two or sometimes, I think, 
even three of the Federal reserve directors in class A are men 
who are the big bankers, men who are directors in banks of the 
groups of largest capitalization, but because they also happen 
to be directors of small banks, are then elected to represent the 
smaller group. Although it is not entirely pertinent at this 
point, I might add that in some cases the smailer banks can 
dominate to the exclusion of the large banks. The intention 
of the Federal reserve act was that there should be representa- 
tion for all kinds of banks; that the larger banks should have 
Federal reserve directors fitted to represent them, the medium- 
sized banks directors to represent them, and the small banks 
directors to represent them, but the provisions were not secure 
enough to prevent what has actually happened, and it is the 
purpose of the committee in offering this amendment to make 
provision by law whereby the plain intent of the Federal re- 
serve act shall be carried out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will now yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My memory may not serve me correctly, 
but I was under the impression that the Federal reserve act 
in the selection of the respective groups of directors from the 
respective classes of banks, that the group of banks would have 
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the authority to select any person of their own group whom 
they choose to represent them, and that they could by that 
means elect a member who was perhaps a member also of an- 
other class, though their vote would determine who should be 
their representative. Am I in error as to my recollection of 
the law? 

Mr. PHELAN. If I understood the gentleman, he stated the 
situation exactly as it is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If that is the fact, why should not the 
banks of a certain class have the privilege of selecting a 
director, even though that director might be a representative 
of one of another class of banks? Why should not the smaller 
banks be privileged to select the man they choose, even though 
perchance he may be a director in some other class of banks? 

Mr. PHELAN. Well, for two reasons. The first is that it is» 
difficult, under some conditions, to get the banks to participate 
as freely as they should, and a few banks can control the whole 
situation. In the second place, some men, because of their 
power and the fact that they are directors of those big banks 
and of smaller banks—a chain of banks—may be able to exer- 
cise such power as to get the positions. Men do not truly 
and genuinely represent that class of banks when the banks, 
if they had those influences removed, would not select that 
kind of men to represent them. We feel that the smaller banks 
ought to have representatives who will represent them for their 
interest, and not for other interests interfering with that repre- 
sentation. For that reason we have purposely made it Im- 
possible to have the present practice continued. . 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. I understand now that the small bank has 
just as many votes as the large bank under the law. Is that 
right? 

Mr. PHELAN.. Yes; except the banks are grouped, the gen- 
tleman will understand. There will be one group of large 
banks, another group of small banks, another group of medium- 
sized banks, and each group elects one director of class A and 
one director of class B. 

Mr. CANNON. That is the law now? 

Mr. PHELAN. That is the present law; yes. 

Mr. CANNON. That is to say, if-one man has $10,000,000 
and is a candidate, and another has $100,000 and is a candidate, 
the $100,000 man can not vote for the $10,000,000 man or 
against him. Is that it? 

Mr. PHELAN. Under the present law he can vote fer the man 
who is to represent the large bank. Under the present law the 
smaller group can take the $10,000,000 man if they want to, but 
they can not vote for him in common with the larger bank. 
They are put in a separate class, and the votes do not come to- 
gether under the present law. 

Mr. CANNON. That is to say, the small banks can not vote 
for the directors of the large banks? 

Mr. PHELAN. Well, under the present law—— 

Mr. CANNON. I mean under the present law. 

Mr. PHELAN. They can not select 

Mr. CANNON. In other words, they are put in three groups 
one small, one medium class, and one large? 

Mr. PHELAN. These groups exist to-day, and the only differ- 
ence is this: The groups are just the same. We have one group 
of large banks, one group of medium-sized banks, and one group 
of small banks. Now, the directors in the first group elect a man 
of class A. The directors of the second group elect a man of 
class A, and the third group in similar manner. Under the 
present law the directors, or rather the electors, of the group 
of small banks can elect a man who is a director in a large 
bank if they see fit to do so, Under the law as we have arranged 
it here, if this amendment goes through Congress, a man who 
7 5 of a large bank can not represent these smaller 

anks. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is not this what the gentleman means? Under 
the law to-day all three groups can elect one man to represent 
them in all three groups. In other words, a director who is 
elected, who represents a large bank, can also be elected to rep- 
resent u medium-sized bank? i 

Mr. PHELAN. Not the same man. But take the case of the 
Federal reserve bank in Chicago. My recollection is that two 
of your directors out there are directors in perhaps the largest 
banks in the city of Chicago. 

Mr. CANNON. One the First National and the other the 
Commercial. . 

Mr. PHELAN. One of those men is elected under the present 
law to represent the large banks and the other man is. elected 
to represent either the medium size or the small banks—I do 
not know which—but these men are both Girectors of large 
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banks. What we desire to do-is to have men on the boards of 
these Federal reserve banks who are truly representative of 
the smaller banks, just as others should be representative of 
medium-sized and large banks. That is the purpose of the 
amendment. That section gave national banks the power to 
act—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Before you leave section 1 may I direct 
the chairman’s attention to a typographical error in the quo- 
tation marks following the word “ candidate,” in line 10, page 4? 

Mr. PHELAN. What is the error? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think there should be any quo- 
tation marks there. They should be before the word“ Any“ in 
line 15. You are amending the law. $ 

Mr. PHELAN. Well, there was a mistake in the paragraph- 
ing. The word “ No,” on page 4, Une 10, starts the new matter. 
That should haye been made a separate paragraph there. The 
present law ends with the word “ candidate.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. If that is the new paragraph it is not 

printed as such, and we are considering the bill as printed. 
Therefore, I suggest to the gentleman that the quotation marks 
should be eliminated ‘there and placed before the word “Any,” 
and also following the word “ director“ in line 19. 
Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
that change be made, namely, that the quotation marks in the 
middle of line 10, page 4, after the word “ candidate,” be 
stricken out and quotation marks be put after the word “ direc- 
tor,” on line 14, and before the word “Any,” on line 15, and 
after the word “ director,” in line 19. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is in error in placing quo- 
tation marks after the word “ director,” in line 14. That would 
only come after the section. 

Mr. PHELAN. I see. Strike out the quotation marks after 
the word “ candidate,” on line 10 of page 4, and insert quota- 
tion marks after the word “director,” on line 19, on the same 
page, and before the word “Any,” in line 15. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the change which 
the gentleman asks unanimous consent to have made. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PHELAN moves to aniend, on pago 4. line 10, by striking out the 
quotation marks after the word candidate; insert quotation marks 
before the word “Any,” In line 15; and insert quotation marks after 
the word “director,” in line 19. 

The SPEAKER. While the amendment stage has not been 
reached, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN] asks 
unanimous consent to make the changes indicated by the Clerk. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PLATT. I was going to ask the-gentleman, as to the 
quotation marks, if he pointed out that, on page 3, line 10, the 
Federal Reserve Board is put in as classifying these banks, 
whereas under the present law the directors of the Federal 
banks will do it. ` 

Mr. PHELAN. I will say to the gentleman that if he notices 
any typographical change that ought to be made he can take it 
up later. 

Mr. PLATT. It is a change in the present law. 

Mx. PHELAN. If the gentleman will keep it in mind, he 
can take it up a little later. 

Section 2 refers to section 11 (k) of the Federal reserve act. 
Under that section certain fiduciary powers may be granted 
to the national banks of the country. The amendment we offer 
extends those powers so as to include other fiduciary powers, 
ordinarily exercised by State banks. Lou will find those addi- 
tions on page 4: 

Registrar of stocks and bonds, guardian of estates, assignee, receiver, 
committee of estates of lunatics, or in any other fiduciary capacity— 

And so no. Those words have been added so as to give na- 
tional banks under the restrictions of the bill the power to exer- 
cise similar fiduciary capacities to those exercised by State 
banks. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
question? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I notice in lines 10 and 11, page 
5, beginning in line 9, this language: 

The granting to and the exercise of such powers by national banks 
shall not be deemed to be in contravention of State or local law within 
the meaning of this act. 

What is meant by “within the meaning of this act"? 

Mr. PHELAN. I was just going to take that up. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Those words, “shall not be 
deemed to be in contravention of State or local law within the 
meaning of this act,” are rather vague. 

Mr. PHELAN. The gentleman has just referred to another 
change of considerable importance in the present law. The 
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United States Supreme Court has already interpreted the pres- 
ent law, and it has held this—if I may be excused for attempting 
to paraphrase, with a full knowledge of the danger of paraphras- 
ing—it has held this, in effect: That the Federal Reserve Board, 
under powers conferred in section 11 (k), may grant these fidu- 
ciary powers to national banks where the States permit that to 
be done, und also that the Federal Reserve Board may grant 
these fiduciary powers to national banks where the States do not 
give any such authority to national banks, but do give it to State 
banks, but do not prohibit national banks from receiving such 
authority. 

Now, we have gone a step further and, acting in full accord 
with what the decision of the Supreme Court says we can do, 
have added this further provision, to the effect that the Federal 
Reserve Board shall have the power under the limitations of the 
act to grant these fiduciary powers to national banks, even 
though in the State law there is expressly or by implication some 
prohibition to the granting of this power to national banks, with, 
however, this provision : That that shall apply only where a simi- 
lar power is granted to State banks, trust companies, or other 
competing corporations, 

In other words, we haye endeavored by this amendment to 
make provision whereby national banks shall be put upon pre- 
cisely the same footing with reference to these fiduciary powers, 
so far as that can be done by our law, with State banks, trust 
companies, and other competing corporations. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Before you leave that section, may I ask if 
it is your intention here to enlarge the rights of national banks 
so as to be equal with the powers now conferred on trust com- 
panies by the laws of the various States creating them? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will not say that. I will say that where we 
are granting these fiduciary powers we intend that the national 
bank shall have the right to exercise those powers if the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board desires to grant it wherever the State grants 
similar powers to State banks, trust companies, and competing 
corporations, 

That is somewhat different from the case as the gentleman 
states it. Let me give you a case that you will understand: In 
the State of New York there is a statute which prohibits the 
exercise of fiduciary powers except by trust companies organized 
under the provisions of the same statute. In all probability 
under that New York State law the Federal Reserve Board, 
under the act as it stands, could not grant a similar power to 
a national bank in New York State, because in New York State 
the State law prohibits the exercise of these powers except to 
those trust companies. We intend to give the Federal Reserve 
Board the power to enable the national banks in New York 
State to exercise these powers as they are exercised by trust 
companies in New York State. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I see, Mr. Speaker; but in the State of Penn- 
sylvania we have four kinds of banks—national banks, trust 
companies, State banks, and private banks. All these banks are 
subject to exaniination, three by the examiners of the State of 
Pennsylvania and rational banks by the Federal agents. Under 
that system of law we have established in the State of Penn- 
sylvania a well-established system of trust companies transact- 
ing fiduciary obligations and discharging trust relations. Now, 
you here to permit the national bank to invade that 
field, either for the purpose of establishing a new field of bank- 
ing for the national bank or to force the trust companies into 
the Federal Reserve System. What is your purpose, and what 
is your reason for granting this new power to national banks? 

Mr. PHELAN. There may be a number of reasons, but I 
will state the principal reason. We intend, so far as we can by 
national law, not to permit the State to grant powers in dis- 
crimination against national banks. We intend that national 
banks shall not be diseriminated against when it is unnecessary, 
and it is in order to prevent that discrimination that we are 
recommending this amendment to the present law. 

Mr. ROBBINS. There is no complaint from the national 
banks in our Commonwealth about that situation. Here you 
propose now to permit the national banks to invade a field that 
the trust companies have developed and that they oceupy and in 
which they discharge these fiduciary obligations to the entire 
satisfaction of the people. I think that ts unfair. I think it 
is uncalled for. I think there is no necessity for it. 

Mr. PHELAN. I have been informed that in many parts of 
the United States the trust companies themselves not only are 
willing that national banks shall have these powers, but are 
rather desirous that they should have them on this ground, that 
they depart from the narrow ground of selfish interest, so far 
as their own competition with national banks is concerned, nnet 
take this position, that they believe fiduciary powers should be 
exercised by certain corporate entities. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. ; 
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Mr. PHELAN. They think trust powers in certain cases can 
be better executed by them than by individuals, and they regard 
it as better to extend this power so that any organization like a 
national bank, which can exercise these powers to the benefit of 
the community, shall be included. In other words, they are 
putting it on a broad ground, and in many cases they favor this 
proposition. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I do not wish to provoke discussion unneces- 
sarily with the gentleman at this time, but let me suggest this: 
The trust companies in the States are creatures of the States. 
The national banks are not. The trust companies of the States 
are subject to the examination of the courts of the States. The 
national banks are not; and the effect of this provision of this 
bill, if approved, will be to drive the trust companies out of 
business. , 

Mr. PHELAN. Excuse me right there; we went all over that 
ground. I am perfectly willing to yield all the time necessary, 
but I do not want to use all the time myself. We went all over 
that question ourselves with the greatest care. Those sugges- 
tions came up in the committee room. I will call the gentleman's 
attention to this fact. that the probate court judge or other judge 
having jurisdiction is supreme master of the situation. If the 
national bank endeavors to do anything which he thinks is in 
violation of the trust, he has absolute power to remove that na- 
tional bank as trustee and appoint any other trustee in his place. 
All that we are doing by the law is to say that the Federal Re- 
serye Board may enable these banks to act as trustees; but we do 
not, and, in my own opinion, I think probably we can not say 
that the national bank could be made a trustee or continued as a 
trustee if the probate judge having charge of the estate, or other 
judge, as the case may be, thought that the national bank was 
not properly executing its trust, so that the probate or other 
court is absolute master, in the final analysis. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I doubt very much whether that would work 
out that way at all. I do not think this provision ought to be 
passed. I do not approve of it. 

Mr. PHELAN. We have made some other provisions in this 
section to safeguard the interests of the beneficiary and to 
guarantee that the trust shall be most carefully executed. They 
-are enumerated in the report better or more briefly, perhaps, 
than I can take them up here en the floor, but they are all mat- 
ters Intended to safeguard the proper care of the trust funds. 

Now, as to section 83—— 

Mr. STEELE. At that point will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PHELAN. - Certainly. 

Mr. STEELE. Under the Federal reserve act, as I recollect 
the provision, the funds of the bank itself are withdrawn from 
State taxation; and is there any provision here, if you are 
going to withdraw fiduciary funds from State control and place 
them under Federal control, that determines whether those 
funds would still be subject to State taxation or whether it 
would still be an exclusively Federal function outside of the 
State jurisdiction? 

Mr. PHELAN. I do not recall that the Federal reserve act in 
any particular removes from taxation by the State funds held 
by national banks. 

Mr. STEELE. Not particularly, but if it does become a Fed- 
eral function it would not be subject to State taxation unless 
Congress gave its consent to such taxation. 

Mr. PHELAN. The gentleman refers, I think, to the old na- 
tional banking act. 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. The same principle would apply here, 
unless there was some provision on the subject, I should say. 

Mr. PHELAN. That is—— 

Mr. STEELE. If you withdraw these trust funds from State 
control and place them under Federal control, under the Fed- 
eral banking system, then you place them under a Federal func- 
tion. 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. STEELE. Which would not ordinarily be subject to State 

«taxation. 

Mr. PHELAN. I see what the gentleman means. 

Mr. STEELE. My inquiry is whether there is any provision 
in this bill dealing with that subject? 

Mr. PHELAN. There is no provision in this bill dealing with 
that subject; no. 

Mr. STEELE. Then the conclusion would necessarily follow 
that these funds would not be subject to State taxation. 

Mr. PHELAN. I think not. I get the purpose of the gen- 
tleman. The national banking act provides that a national bank 
ean not be taxed by the State s 

Mr, STEELE. Except on its capital stock and real estate. 

Mr. PHELAN. Except on its real estate. The capital stock 
is taxed in the hands of the holders of that stock. But I do not 
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believe that under any interpretation this would mean that a 
national bank acting as a trustee for funds which nre not its 
own, which can not under any interpretation be called assets 
of the bank itself, will be excepted from taxation as a trustee, 
but taxes would be imposed just as in the case of any other 
trustee. I do not believe that the national banking act would 
be construed in that way. The bill certainly does not make any 
provision that they shall be exempt. 

Mr. MADDEN. It ought to make provision that they should 
be taxed, though. 

Mr. PHELAN. 
trouble. 

Mr. STEELE. I think it would. 

Mr. HUSTED. I note that the Federal Reserve Board, under 
the provisions of this bill, in passing upon applications for per- 
mission to exercise the powers enu:nerated, is required to take 
into consideration the amount of capital and surplus of the 
applying bank, and is prohibited from issuing a permit to any 
national bank having a capital and surplus less than the capital 
and surplus required by State law of State banks, trust com- 
pcnies, and corporations exercising such powers. 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. ; 

Mr. HUSTED. Assume the two cases of two banks compet- 
ing for business in the same community, one conforming to this 
requirement as to capital aud surplus and the other bank not 
being strong enough to do so. Would not the enactment of this 
act, in the gentleman’s opinion, give the stronger bank a very 
great advantage over the smaller bank in its competition for 
business in that community. 

Mr. PHELAN. I presume it would be an advantage, yes; 
but here was the situation that confronted us. We were de- 
manding that national banks should not be discriminated against 
in the various States. In fairness, even if we had the power, 
we ought not to endeayor to discriminate against State banks by 
the passage of our law. Now, if we had the power, and exer- 
cised it, and granted to banks of $25,000 capitalization this 
fiduciary power when a State would not permit a bank of such 
small capitalization to haye such power, we would be discrim- 
inating against State banks, and indirectly against the State 
itself. We wanted to avoid any such difficulty. 

Mr. HUSTED. I appreciate that, and sympathize with the 
purpose of the committee; but it seemed to me that this might 
work great injustice against the small banks which were unable 
to comply with the requirements of this section by enabling 
strong banks to get this business, which would bring other busi- 
ness along with it. 

Mr. PHELAN. If that is an evil, I think it is the lesser of 
two evils. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. How much time have I, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 28 minutes, - 

Mr. PHELAN. If the gentleman will be brief I will be glad 
to yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am always brief when addressing myself 
to the very concise gentleman from Massachusetts. Do I under- 
stand that this fund, deposited in a national bank in a separate 
department, will be impressed with the fiduciary character, 
so that it can not be utilized by the bank for its general pur- 
poses, and that thereby the bank dees not become a debtor to 
the depositor, whether he is a trustee or not? 

Mr. PHELAN. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it become a debtor, then the funds would 
still be relieved from the obligation of taxation. 

Mr. PHELAN. Iam not so sure of that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understood the reply of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts to the inquiry of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania 

Mr. PHELAN. Let me interrupt 

Mr. STAFFORD It was that these funds would be impressed 
with the trust character, so that they would still be subject to 
the taxation of the State. 

Mr. PHELAN, Yes; but that is no different than any other 
trustee, because then the bank as a trustee has to its credit a 
deposit of the bank in its independent capacity, and that de- 
posit—the right to draw that money—is the asset it holds as a 
trustee; and if I am correct it can be taxed on that just the 
same as I, an individual, could be taxed on the same thing, the 
difference being that the bank now as an independent personal- 
ity has the fund, and the mopey itself, or the fund, would not 
be taxable; but if the right to draw that money is taxable in 
any place in the hands of an individual, I think it would be just 
as much taxable to the bank as to a trustee. In other words, 
there ure two items there—one to the bank as a bank, the other 
to the bank as trustee. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


I do not think that question would cause any 
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Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. On page 5, line 19, where the State authorities 

‘are permitted to inspect these accounts, is not that a rather un- 
usual procedure for the State authorities to inspect a national 
institution? 

Mr. PHELAN. The gentleman’s question is very pertinent. 
It is rather unusual, except that we have carefully safeguarded 
it so that it will be a very proper inspection. The State officials 
ean inspect the assets of the trust—the trust fund. They ean 
go into a national bank and examine those things that are 
segregated in the trust fund, but they can not go into the bank 
itself and look at any assets outside of the trust fund. In other 
words, it is simply limited to what the bank holds segregated 
in the trust, and you will see that no harm or injury can be 
done. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman thinks that by opening up to the 
State authority the inspection any danger would be averted? 

Mr. PHELAN. We prohibit them from going into the bank 
itself and examining the general funds of the bank. They can 
go in and see whether the bank has so much stock, which it 
represents it has as trustee, or so many bonds; they can look 
at the books of the trust as they can of an individual trust, but 
when they try to step over into the assets of the bank then they 
are stopped. 

Seetion 3 amends the present law so that Federal reserve 
notes may be issued of a larger denomination than at the present 
time. Under the present law $100 is the largest Federal reserve 
note permissible to be printed. Under our amendment we per- 
mit Federal reserve notes of $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000 to 
be issued by the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I intended to ask this question before the 
gentleman took up section 3. It is on the same line as the 
question propounded by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
STEELE]. The legal ownership of this trust fund is in the bank. 
The bank is just as much the legal owner of the trust bonds as 
theugh they belonged to them and were a part of its assets. 
Has the gentleman considered the question of the taxability 
by the State from that standpoint? 

Mr. PHELAN. I answered that in my answer to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sreere]. I would like to answer 
the gentleman more fully, but I would like to finish the bill 
in my own time. 

We permit Federal reserve notes of larger denominations to 
be issued. The purpose is to conserve the gold supply, a very 
important thing to be done. At the present time certain indi- 
viduals, corporations, and banks in particular, like notes of 
large denominations, which makes it easier for exchange pur- 
poses to pay off balances, and for other purposes. 

At the present time the only notes of large denominations that 
they can get are gold.certificates. They have no desire to have 
that kind of a certificate if they could get Federal reserve notes 
of large denominations. They are constantly withdrawing from 
the banks the large gold certificates, and thus eonstantly draw- 
ing on the gold supply of the Federal reserve banks. If Federal 
reserve banks can issue Federal reserve notes of a larger de- 
nomination every bank will be as willing to take them as it will 
the gold certificates, and the gold certificates can be retained 
by the Federal reserve banks. That is the whole purpose of 
the section. 5 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Les. 

Mr. ROBBINS. During the recent months I have had appli- 
cations from Pittsburgh for more currency of small denomina- 
tion—one and two dollar notes—for pay-roll purposes. Why 
would it not be an advantage to have bills of that denomina- 
tion for that purpose? Why do you shut them out, which 
creates this stringency? 

Mr. PH I think the stringency has been overcome, or 
jill shortly be overcome, because there was a bill passed a few 
months ago enabling national banks to issue $1 and $2 notes, 
whereas under the law existing at the time they were permitted 
to issue nothing below $5 notes. I suppose there is a national- 
bank circulation’ of between seven hundred and eight hundred 
million dollars. This act gave authority to the national banks 
to issue the small notes, They now have the power, and they 
did not have the power. That is what led to the stringency. 
But there are other reasons why it is hardly advisable to issue 
Federal reserve notes of small denominations, which I do not 
wish to take time now to explain. I will say that in the bill 
passed Monday provision is made whereby one or two dollar 
notes can be issued by Federal reserve banks. I think the ad- 
visability of this, however, is very doubtful. 


Mr. FESS. The gentleman makes a distinction between Fed- 
eral reserve notes and Federal reserve bank notes. 

Mr, PHELAN. I did not intend to use those two terms. I 
made a distinction between gold certificates and Federal re- 
serve notes. The distinction is between the gold certificate and 
the notes issued by the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. FESS. Did we authorize the issue of $1 bills of green- 
back denomination? 

Mr. PHELAN, I think we have not made any authorization 
referring to greenbacks at all, either in this Congress or any 
Congress of which I have been a Member. 

Mr. FESS. Here is a note of the United States. Is it not a 
Federal reserve bank note? 

Mr. PHELAN. No; it is a legal-tender note. I suppose it 
would be called a greenback. 

7 We FESS. Then we have authorized the issue of grecn- 
ac 

Mr. PHELAN. No; 
born. 

Mr. FESS. There were no greenbacks of a less denomination 
than $5 until we changed it. 


the ene was issued before I was 


Mr; PHELAN. The change we made referred to the national 
bank notes. 
Mr. FESS. It referred to greenbacks also, for this is issued 


in i917. Will the gentleman allow me to ask one question 
more? Is it the policy to ultimately make the Federal reserve 
notes our exclusive paper money? 

Mr. PHELAN. I do not know that that is the ‘parpose. I 
think the desire of many interested in the subject is to have 
the Federal reserve notes used to the largest extent as our 
eurreney. 

Mr. FESS. You have reduced from $100 denomination to $5 
denomination the Federal reserve note. 

Mr. PHELAN. Oh, no; it is the other way. We have not 
permitted the issue of Federal reserve notes of over $100 do- 
nomination up to date. The only change we are making in this 
bill is to include $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000 notes. If I 
may go on, the next section, section 4, takes up section 19 of 
the Federal reserve net. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman one question. 

Mr. PHELAN. If the gentleman will let me finish the bill, 
I shall be glad then to answer any question; but my time is 
almost used up. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can not some arrangements be made 
whereby some of the time allotted on this side may be granted 
to the gentleman, so that he can properly respond to eis 
directed to him? 

Mr. PHELAN. I do not like to monopolize the time, but 1 
should be glad to answer any question that I can. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has charge of the bill and 
inquiries are being made in good faith. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 15 minutes remaining, 
and he can ask fer additional time by unanimous consent. 

Mr. STAPFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman be extended for one-half hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
be extended for one-half hour. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, what 
is the disposition of that side with reference to further debate 
upon the bill? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I might say that there has 
been no arrangement made and I have had no calls for time. 
There are gentlemen on this side who I know will probably want 
to talk. I will suggest that we have some agreement, if that is 


necessary. ; 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest to all gentlemen 
that under the new rule about Calendar Wednesday only two 
hours will be allowed, but the House has power to extend the 
time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I might say that the gentle- 
man is making a very careful explanation and analysis of the 
bill, and unless some gentleman on this side desires time beyond 
30 minutes—I shall not consume over 10 minutes—E will be per- 
fectly willing to yield 30 minutes of the hour to the gentleman 


* 


from Massachusetts. 


Mr. WALSH. Of course, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


does not know what questions may come up. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks ungni- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Massachusetts 


be extended for 30 minutes. Is there objection? 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


1918. 


Mr. WINGO. That will not vary the rule of two hours of 
genera] debate? 
The SPEAKER. 


No. 

Mr. WINGO. That would mean that his additional time 
would come off the two hours? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, no; it simply extends his hour to an 
hour and a half. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is no time allowed for debate on this bill 
under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is a House bill, and the gentleman is 
privileged to move the previous question at any time after two 
hours of debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MADDEN, Inasmuch as that is the case, and ns nobody 
is in the House, except a few Members, to listen to the ex- 
planation—something that all Members ‘ought to know—I make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. PHELAN. I hope the gentleman will withdraw that. 

Mr. MADDEN. How can Members consider a bill like this if 
they ure not here? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This vitally affects large in- 
stitutions in my city and State, and I want to get more informa- 
tion about it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker; there is a point of order of no 
quorum pending. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman insist upon his point 
of no quorum? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
‘Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 
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Austin Ferris Jones Rodenberg 
Beshlin zem ee — — e/a 
Boober yon ey, Mic ucker 
Brodbeck Focht Kennedy, R. I. Sanders, La. 
Buchanan Fordney Kettner Saunders, Va. 
Butler Foster ny Seott, Iowa 
nea de Gallagher Kreider Scott, Pa. 
rew Gallivan LaGuardia Scully 

Chandler, N.Y. Gandy Lunn Shackleford 
Cleary Garretts Tex. MeClintie Sherwood 
Collier ‘Glass MeCormick Shouse 
Cooper, Obio 88 N. C. MecCulioch Siem 
Cople Goodall McLaughlin, Pa. Smal 
Costello Gray, Ala. Mann Smith, T. F. 
Crago Gray, N. J. Martin ell 
Curry. Greena; Vt. Meeker Stephens, Nebr. 
Dale, Vt. Gregg Miller, Wash Stevenson 
Davis Griest Mondell Strong 
Dempsey Griffin Moon Sullivan 
Denison Hamilton, N, Y. Mudd Sumners 
Dewalt Heintz Neely Switzer 
Dies Hensley Nichols, Mich. Talbott 
Dill Hicks Norton ‘Templeton 
Donovan Hillard Oliver, N. Y. Thompson 
Dooling Holland Osborne Tinkham 
Drukker ood Porter Venable 
Dupré Howard Powers Voigt 
Dyer Husted Price Watson, Pa. 
Eagan Jacoway Purnell Watson, Va. 
Edmonds James Rankin Wheeler 
Estopinal Johnson. Ky. Riordan Wright 
Fairchild, G. W. Johnson, S. ak. Roberts 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Crisp). Three hundred and 


three gentlemen have answered to their names; a quorum is 


resent. 
5 Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will unlock the 


doors 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, just a moment. At the time the 
- point of no quorum was raised there was pending a request for 
unanimous consent to extend the time of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts 80 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair, of course, was not in the chair at that time. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the reason I made the suggestion; that 
is the pending question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will submit the re- 
quest. Request is made that the time of the gentleman from 
Maussnchusetts [Mr. PHELAN] be extended 30 minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Dexr], for the purpose of asking a 
conference: 

SALE OF WAR MUNITIONS TO COBELLIGERENTS. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, L desire to call up the bill (S. 3803) 
to authorize the President to sell munitions to our cobelligerents. 
The. gentleman from California [Mr. Kan] understands the 
bill. The House amended that bill, and the Senate disagreed to 
the amendment, and I ask that the House insist on its amend- 
ment and agree to the conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
S. 3803, that the House insist on its amendment to the Senate 
bill and agree to the conference on the same asked by the Senate. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, there 
are some Members on this side who want to know what that bill 
is, and I would like, if the gentleman will yield me about two 
minutes 

Mr. DENT. Briefly stated, this is a bill which authorizes the 
President of the United States to sell munitions or war supplies 
to our allies or cobelligerents and also to dispose of certain prop- 
erty which has become obsolete to private purposes and corpora- 
tions. ‘The bill passed the House about two weeks ago, but the 
House amended the Senate bill so as to change this feature. 
The Senate bill authorized each bureau or department to take 
the proceeds of the sale and apply them to its own purposes. 
The House amended that bill authorizing the covering of those 
proceeds into the Public Treasury. That is the amendment we 
are insisting upon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Alabama? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears. none. The Chair announces the following con- 
ferees: Mr. Dent, Mr. Frenps, and Mr. Kann. 

AMENDING CERTAIN SECTIONS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT AND 
REVISED STATUTES. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I had just concluded speaking 
about section 3 of this bill. Section 4 is an amendment to the 
present law with reference to the reserve requirements. Sec- 
tion 4 amends the present law in this respect. It permits the 
Federal Reserve Board to let down the reserve requirements in 
the case of particular banks which I shall specify, It permits 
the Federal Reserve Board in the case of banks situated in out- 
lying districts of central reserve cities, which are New York, 
Chicago, and St. Louis, and in territory which has been incor- 
porated within the municipal limits ef those cities through 


expansion, to require of banks in such sections only such re- 


serves as are required of banks in reserve cities or only such 
reseryes as are required of country banks as the board may 
decide. It has a similar provision with reference to banks simi- 
larly located in reserve cities, so that in the case of those banks 
the Federal Reserve Board may require only those reserves re- 
quired of country banks. Let me illustrate. Suppose some 
small bank Is situated in the outskirts of the city of Chicago 
with a small capitalization at the present time. That bank, al- 
though its business may be purely local in its nature, is required 
to keep the same reserve as the largest bank in the city of 
Chicago. This bill will permit the Federal Reserve Board to 
require of that bank only 7 per cent reserve, the same reserve 
required of a country bank, or 10 per cent reserve, the same 
reserve required of a reserve city bank, instead of a 13 per cent 
reserve now required of that bank as a bank situated in a cen- 
tral reserve city. Another illustration: In the city of Boston, 
which is a reserve city, a bank with small capitalization may be 
situated in some outlying territory. The Federal Reserve 
Board under this amendment may require of that bank that it 
shall keep in reserve only the same reserve required of a coun- 
try bank; that is, a bank situated in a small city; that is, 7 
per cent reserve instead of 10 per cent. The purpose is to 
permit the Federal Reserve Board to let down the high reserve 
requirements when there is no occasion, from a business view, 
at all that those high reserve requirements should be main- 
tained. 

Section 5 is an important amendment to the present law. It 
amends section 22 of the Federal reserve act. When the com- 
mittee reported the Federal reserve act it put in section 22 
among the other provisions. At that time the committee had 
certain definite things in mind which it intended to prohibit. 
Those things were prohibited under that section, but owing to 
some confusion in interpretation of construction of that section 
a great deal of doubt arose in the minds of bankers and others 
concerned as to just what could and could not be done or what 
was or was not prohibited under that section. Subsequently the 
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section has been amended in an effort to clarify the provisions 
of the original section, but there still has been confusion, so that 
bank directors, for example, and bank officers in particular have 
in some instances been in doubt whether or not they could bor- 
row money from their own bank. This and many other instances 
arose which cause confusion and doubt. There was nobody who 
could tell authoritatively as to what could or could not be done. 
because no attorney connnected with the Federal Reserve Board 
or Treasury Department or anyone connected with the Depart- 
ment of Justice could tell what a court would hold, nor was any 
such individual authorized to give a definite construction of the 
section. We have amended the section in such a way that I 
think there is absolutely no uncertainty about it. When we have 
so clarified it we have at the same time modified it greatly, and 
I think the modification we have made will not only meet with 
the approval of the people at large, but will meet with the ap- 
proval of the bank directors and officials themselves, and, in 
fact, will be heartily indorsed by them. Indeed, that has been 
the case so far as we have heard from anybody relative to this 
provision. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Gladly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the House as 
to the provisions of the existing law sought to be modified by the 
existing law as to the authority that banks now have to purchase 
securities from directors direct or from any firm of which the 
director is a member? 

Mr. PHELAN, If the gentleman will just wait one minute, I 
will answer that question. 

In the bill subsections (a) and (b) are simply reenactments 
of existing law. We have not changed a word in those subsec- 
tions. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, there is a 
typographical omission, to which I wish to direct his attention, 
in paragraph (e), on page 11, line 17, which may have already 
been called to his attention. After the word “ not,” in line 17, 
the word “ more” should be inserted. 

Mr. PHELAN. In the remaining subsections we have greatly 
modified the present law, and under the bill as amended this is 
the situation: Under subsection (e) the director of a bank will 
be prohibited—or any official, for that matter from getting any 
commission through any service rendered by him in obtaining a 
loan or getting a note or other similar obligation discounted at 
the bank. There has been an evil practice in this country, 
whereby men on the inside would get commissions on the side 
for favors done outsiders who wanted to have their notes dis- 
counted or who wanted to borrow money. This subsection is 
aimed to prevent that evil from being continued. I will say that 
that is already provided for in the present law, but this clarifies 
it and confines it to that general purpose. 

Under subsection (e) provision is made whereby a director, 
officer, attorney, or employee of a bank can not get a higher 
rate of interest on his deposit than anybody outside of the bank. 
The justice of it is so plain that it needs no explanation. 

Now, in subsection (d) we have modified the present law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Where is the gentleman 
starting? 

Mr. PHELAN. In subsection (d), at the bottom of page 11. 
At the present time I think there is no doubt that a man can 
not sit on a board of directors of a bank and at the same 
time, either as an individual or as a member of a firm or cor- 
poration, sell securities to that bank. For example, John Smith 
could not be a director of the First National Bank of Wash- 
ington and at the same time sell the First National Bank bonds, 
stocks, or other similar securities. That is the present law. 
The enactment of the law resulted in driving men in the security 
business off the boards of directors of national banks in many 
places in the United States. The banks have complained that 
the services of those men could very well be employed as ex- 
perts in securities the banks purchased, whether from that 
particular concern or some other concern, and that it was very 
advantageous to have such men on the board of directors. We 
have permitted under this subsection men to serve in those 
capacities, directors or officials of the bank, and at the same 
time not be permitted from selling securities to the bank, but 
we have put in such provision that the interests of the banks 
are carefully safeguarded, so that men holding those positions 
may not be able to sell the bank securities at a disadvantage 
to the bank. Close examination of the sections will show how 
carefully that has been safeguarded. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Gladly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Wherein is the banking situation improved 
by allowing a bank to purchase securities from a director, even 
though the provision states upon terms not less favorable to the 


bank than those offered to others? Certainly the bank is not 
generally in the business of purchasing securities, and I can 
Well imagine a case where a director might use some ulterior 
influence to induce the bank to purchase securities, even at 
market value, not to the advantage of the bank, but to his own 
direct advantage, and even with the support of the majority of 
the board of directors as is provided in this section when they 
are offered at other than the prevailing quotations. What is the 
pressing need, from the bank situation, that we should come to 
the relief of a director, perchance, who is in the brokerage busi- 
ness for the selling of securities? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will answer the gentleman. If we regard 
the banking business simply from the point of theory, I think the 
argument would tend all this way, that a man ought not to sit 
on a board of directors and do any business himself directly 
with that bank, even to the extent of borrowing money from it. 
Speaking of it as a purely banking question, it would be better 
that a director of a bank should not be allowed to borrow from 
that bank. But in this country our banking business has grown 
up in a different way. We have a large number, between 7,000 
and 8,000 national banks, and in all these little communities the 
very men who are likely to do the borrowing from the banks 
are the men who will do most to make the banks strong as 
directors. For one reason, it is because of the multiplicity of 
the banks. It has been the custom, it has been the way the 
banking business has grown up, and although it is not entirely 
consistent with the best banking principles, we have to meet a 
practical situation. Always, therefore, directors could borrow 
from their own banks, and up to the time we passed the Federal 
reserve act there was practically no limitation on that. 

The same applies, although to a less degree, perhaps, to men 
engaged in various security businesses. In the larger cities in 
particular, men who engage in the sale of securities of various 
kinds would be of great value to banks and their boards of 
directors because of the familiarity not only with securities 
they sell but with securities of various kinds sold all over the 
United States. Many banks have said that directors of that 
kind have been of great advantage, and they have missed those 
men when they have been taken off the board. Hence the com- 
mittee felt we ought to go at this thing in a liberal spirit, pro- 
vided we safeguarded things so that it is difficult if not impossible 
for an abuse to grow up out of what we frame; that we ought 
so far as possible to liberalize the provisions relative to the 
board of directors of these various banks. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a suggestion? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. In response to the suggestion that direc- 
tors should not be allowed to sell stock and bonds to banks, 
there is nothing in the present law that prevents them from 
selling them without limitation, is there? I do not find any- 
thing in the present law that prevents their selling them. This 
provision is framed with a desire to regulate it and make it 
safer. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I do not believe there has been a good 
argument advanced so far why this privilege should be granted 
to them. 

Mr. PHELAN. The present law provides that they shall not 
sit on the boards that pass upon the purchase of those stocks 
and bonds from themselves. This provision includes real estate 
as well as securities. There are many cases where it is likely 
to embarrass the banks if this is not clarified in this way. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not profess to be informed as to 
these cases, but the gentleman was speaking with reference to 
the custom in the small banks. I know that there is one bank in 
my district that advertises that no officer, agent, or employee 
of the bank owes the bank one cent. It keeps that as a stand- 
ing advertisement. I also heard the gentleman who is the presi- 
dent of that bank state—probably it was too sweeping an asser- 
tion—that no bank had ever failed and lost the depositors one 
dollar unless there had been loans made to some of the officers 
of the bank. 

Mr. PHELAN. That may apply to the gentleman’s town, but 
in my city the principal business men of the city—it is a big 
industrial city—are directors of those banks, and any bank that 
is being formed will go out and look for those men, because those 
men know the business community and know what is going on, 
and through their own business activity they can better protect 
the interests of the bank than others could do. This is generally 
true throughout the United States. In our national banking 
system the loss to the depositors since the national banking sys- 
tem was established in the sixties has been so small as to be 
almost negligible, in spite of occasional national-bank failures, 
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Mr, FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. PHELAN. Les. 

Mr. FORDNEY.. Under the Inw the only kind of bank that 
the Federal Government las control over is the national bank, 
and the law prohibits the national bank from lonning to any 
man or any set of men more than 10 per cent of the capital and 
surplus, 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Why does the gentleman believe that no 
bank should loan a director of that bank? Why do you make 
that suggestion? What renson have you why the bank should 
not loan to the director of that bank? 

Mr. PHELAN. I am afraid the gentleman did not fully 
understand me. I said that, looking at it simply and purely 
from the point of view of theory, it would be better not to have 
that practice engaged in, but I am in favor of permitting them 
to do it because of the way the banking business is done in this 
country. and because of practice and because of custom we are 
reporting a bill here which clarifies the situation. Under it 
there will be very few limitations put upon directors of banks 
from borrowing from their banks, and they are given greater 
powers than are permitted them under the present existing law. 
Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PHELAN. I was simply discussing it from the point of 
view of banking theory when loans were made to officers and 
directors of those banks. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I was simply discussing the matter from 
the point of view of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green], 
that no losses were sustained by banks where loans were not 
made to officers and directors, I will say that the bank is 
better able to know the value of a loan made to an officer or 
director than to any other customer of that bank, and I know 
no good reason why a loan should not be made to an officer or 
director as freely as to any other customer of the bank. 

Mr. PHELAN. I think that with the provision that we put 
in this law, with the proper administration of the law by the 
proper officials charged with the administration of the law, 
there is no danger or little danger of what the gentleman from 
Iowa suggests. 

The other amendment simply provides for penalties in case 
any of these provisions are violated by the various officials 
mentioned. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. If my colleague will permit me, I would sug- 
gest to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] and to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorn] that by subdivtsion (e) 
and subdivision (d) we attempt to clear up a proposition that 
is set forth in section 22 of the Federal reserve act. The second 
paragraph, or the second subdivision, in the Federal reserve act 
had this language: 

Other than the usual salary or director's fee paid to any officer, 
director, employee, cr attorney of a member bank, end other than a 
reasonable fee paid by said bank to such officer, director, employee. or 
attorney for services rendered to such bank, no officer, director, em- 
ployer, or attorney of a member bank shall be a beneficiary of or receive, 

irectly or indirectly. any fee, commission, gift, or other consideration 
for or in connection with any transaction or business of the bank: 
Provided, however, That nothine In this act contained shall be con- 
Strued to prohibit a director, officer, employee, or attorney from recely- 
ing the same rate of interest paid to otber tors for similar de- 
z ts made with such bank: And provided furt 

of exchange, or evidences of de! 
directors or attorneys of a member bank may be discounted with suc 
member bank on the same terms and conditions as other notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange, or evidences ef debt the affirmative vote or 
written assent of at least a majority of the members of the board of 
directors of such member bank— 

And so on. That language which I read to you was com- 
promise language. We labored in the Committee on Banking 
and Currency over that proposition for a week. and we added a 
phrase here and cut out one there, and the result is we have a 
compromise provision in the present law that a great many of 
the lawyers differ about as to what it means. 

Here is what we intended te provide by it: First, to prevent 
an vidue advantage being taken of national banks and member 
banks by directors sitting on the board and purchasing for the 
bank securities from other corporations of which they are 
directors. Another was to prevent the officers or employees of 
the bank from getting commissions for loans made by the bank. 
In the present bill we separate those two propositions clearly 
and treat them in unequivocal language. 

There is a difference of opinion as te what the present law 
does. I differ with the gentleman from Massachusetts as to just 
what the present law dees. I contended at the time that we did 
not reach what we said we were reaching. But there is no 
question but that this paragraph in this bill will clarify and 
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give what those interested on both sides will agree is u fair, 
clear statement of what we intended to do when we enacted the 
present law. 


Mr. PHELAN, At any rate, there has been a great deal of 
confusion in the interpretation, and we have made it absolutely 
certain what is meant. We have put the bank Cizectors in a 
position where they will not have to ask anybody what they 
can do. They can go right ahead and do everything within 
reason without making any Inquiry of anybody as to what they 
can do in this respect. There is no section in this bill which 
will so fully relieve bank directors and officers as to the uncer- 
tainty now existing regarding their powers. 

I will add that we have been extremely liberal. We have 
incorporated in this amendment provisions which they did not 
even ask for, becnuse I think it was their impression that the 
committee was much more desirous of restricting them than the 
committee actually was. 

Mr. TUUL, If I understood the gentleman correctly, he stated 
that the privileges granted under subsection (d) were so guarded 
that practically no harm could come from the powers granted 
in the section. Yet I find by looking over the section fairly 
carefully that the only restriction imposed in the bill is that 
when any director, or any firm of which he is a member, acting 
for or on behalf of others, sells securities or other property to 
a member bank, the Federal Reserve Board by regulation may, 
in any or all cases, require a full disclosure to be made, and 
that when they sell such securities and the directors vote for 
it they are required to go on record In writing as haying voted 
for it. Now, what good will that do after the bank is filled up 
with worthless securities and there Is nothing left in cash? 

Mr. PHELAN. This is a technical subject. 

Mr, JUUL. I understand, 

Mr. PHELAN. It is very easy to get a little confused about 
it, but I will ask the gentleman to read the whole section. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman pardon me for finishing my 
question? The safeguard that is offered is that the directors 
must give an affirmative vote or a written assent to the transac- 
tion. Is not that correct? 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the gentleman repeat that question? 

Mr. JUUL. You say here— 

Such authority to be evidenced by the affirmative vote or written as- 
sent of such directors, 

In other words, they may do anything in the way of buying 
securities from themselves in their capacity as business men, 
They may come in, in their capacity as business men, and sell 
securities to the bank, and then sit in their cupacity as directors 
of the bank, and if they go on record in writing they may buy 
anything they like. 

Mr. PHELAN. That is not the situation. 

Mr. JUUL. Does not the subsection say that? 

Mr. PHELAN. The section provides that a member bank 
may purchase securities, and that includes real estate. I want 
the gentleman to keep that in mind; for instance, real estate 
that they buy on a foreclosure process. 

Mr. JUUL. They are compelled to buy in that case. 

Mr. PHELAN. Just a minute. They may buy these securl- 
ties on the same terms as anybody else. So that in that case, 
where it is an offering of securities on the market, the bank, 
when it buys just as an individual buys, is in just the same posi- 
tion as anybody else, and there is practically no danger and 
no trouble, but such purchase is to be authorized by a majority 
not interested. in the transaction, such authority to be evi- 
denced by the affirmative vote or written assent in those cases 
where the purchase price is different from the market price, 
as the gentleman will netice. So that in the ordinary case the 
bank Is protected, becnuse it is buying the securities just as 
anybody else is buying them, and the markét determines the 
price. The bank is protected in the other case, because if a 
contingency should arise where it needed to buy something at 
a different price from somebody else to protect the interests of 
the bank, then it would be protected by requiring the written 
assent or majority vote of a majority of the bank directors not 
interested in the transaction, men who will not have any de- 
sire to help the seller of the securities, because there is nothing 
to come to them from the sale; and also protected by the re- 
quirement that in any case the Federal Reserve Board may 
require a full disclosure, and if there Is anything of that kind 
that is the least bit suspicious I have no doubt that the Federal 
Reserve Board will require such disclosure. If that is not 
safeguarding it the committee does not know any reasonable 
method in which it can safeguard it. 

Mr. JUUL. I will ask the gentleman if it is net tempting 
Director Brown to sell to-day, and Smith and Jones, who are not 
selling to-day, to vote with Brown? To-morrow the gentleman 
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who was selling to-day sits in his capacity as a director and 
passes on the transaction wherein another director comes in and 
wants to sell something. 

Mr. PHELAN, I agree that anything is possible; but if you 
can conceive of men sitting on a board of directors and swap- 
ping back and forth in that way, when these men know that 
they have got to get a majority vote of the other directors, and 
know that the Federal Reserve Board in five minutes can order 
a disclosure of that thing, and if any underhanded business is 
going on will show them up to the whole world, then I think 
we might just as well not attempt to legislate on this matter. 
We have got to presume that men are going to be reasonably 
honest 

Mr. JUUL. The country from New York to San Francisco is 
strewn with the wrecks of banks whose directors have loaned 
funds to themselyes and done that and sold securities to them- 
selves that they never would have accepted from outsiders. 

Mr. PHELAN. The difference has been that in those cases 
the men who have been doing it have been in the majority. 
Enough of the directors have been interested and have profited 
from it so that they would vote for it, whereas here the men 
who vote, or give their written assent, are men who receive 
no benefit except where the benefit is to the bank, and not from 
the sale. And moreover the transactions to which the gentle- 
man refers haye been done in such a way that they would not 
reach the public light until some time subsequently. But with 
the watch that the comptroller and the Federal Reserve Board 
will have upon these banks, and their power to order a full 
disclosure, I think there is no danger of what the gentleman 
anticipates. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN, Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman has given a yery full explana- 
tion of the changes made in the law by this bill, and he may 
have answered the question that I am about to ask. I notice 
the rather unusual form of stating the first amendment in this 
measure, and I wondered why the other amendments were not 
stated in the same way. The committee set forth the language 
as it now stands in the act, and then the amendment as it will 
appear. They state the language that they strike out or amend, 
and the language as it will appear. In the second amendment, 
all that they set forth is the act as it is amended, as has been 
customary in the past. May I ask the reason for making the 
distinction between the first amendment and the various other 
sections that are amended? 

Mr. PHELAN. That question is a pertinent one. My recol- 
lection as to the reason for that is this, that, if you will notice, 
in the other sections we could very positively identify what we 
wanted stricken out and what we wanted to put in place 
thereof, whereas in the first section of the amendment we are 
taking out something right in the middle of the section, not 
marked out as a subsection or as a section. We thought the 
easiest and most convenient way of indicating just what we 
wanted to strike out and just what we wanted to replace in 
place of what was stricken out was by doing it in this manner, 
For example, these words, page 1, line 7, directors of class A 
and class B shall be chosen in the following manner,“ come 
right along in another section, without any different marks 
separating them in their particular section. In the second sec- 
tion it says “eleven (K),“ and that identifies a particular sub- 
section standing in the Federal reserve act all by itself. In the 
first section we could not very well identify it so closely, and 
hence we repeated the words of the present law. 

Mr. WALSH. It will appear now, if this should become a 
law—the Federal reserve act will appear with this section re- 
peated, the language amending it following it; a part of the 
amendment will be a repetition of the section as it is and as it 
is amended. 

Mr. PHELAN, That all depends on how, they publish the 
Federal reserve act. 

Mr. WALSH. They will haye to publish it as Congress 
passes it. 

Mr, PHELAN. They will have to leave the section as it is, 
because there will be no authoritative issue of the laws until 
Congress passes a revised edition. As the statutes come out 
they will come out separately, as the gentleman knows. Mr, 
Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 12 minutes. 

Mr. PHELAN. I want to reserve some part of my time. 
The next two sections, while long and complicated and I think 
extremely difficult to understand without some study yet in 
reality are very simple when it is understood what is done. 
They simply apply the existing law with reference to national 
banks to the Federal reserve banks. In other words, strange 
as it may seem, there is no statute law punishing officers or 


employees of the Federal reserve banks for overcertification of 
checks and other offenses, There is such a statute relative to 
national banks. We make these statutes which punish a man 
for committing the offenses enumerated while they are officers 
and employees of national banks apply to the officers and em- 
ployees of Federal reserve banks. While there is a great deal 
of language in the sections, that is what is done. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I note on page 15, after the recital on 
page 14, it makes it unlawful to certify checks not on deposit, 
and provides that anyone who shall certify a check before the 
amount thereof shall be regularly entered to the credit of the 
drawer upon the books of the bank, shall be deemed guilty of n 
misdemeanor. It seems to me it would be better to keep the 
form you have on the previous page and say unless the money 
is on deposit. For the reason that in large banks money is 
taken in at one counter and checked or drawn out at another, 
and yet it may not have been entered on the books of deposit. 

Mr. PHELAN. That point is very well taken, and I think 
without any doubt if we had been writing the original law we 
might have written it differently. That provision is in the 
present law. It has been in the national bank law a great many 
years and no trouble has arisen, which seems to indicate that 
the Comptroller’s Office, or whoever has the power, has con- 
strued that reasonably and fairly so that no one will be taken 
up simply because he has not made a bookkeeping entry except 
in regular course. I think the gentleman’s point, however, is 
very well taken. 

Mr. CANNON. But it is on the ticket of deposit. - 

Mr. PHELAN. They have interpreted it, I think, liberally. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PHELAN. I will yield to the gentleman; but, as I said, 
I want a little time left. 

Mr. McFADDEN, I am willing to yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has not been recognized, but the Chair, of course, will 
recognize him later, 

Mr. WINGO. Let the gentleman from. Massachusetts reserve 
the balance of his time and then let the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania be recognized. 

Mr, PHELAN, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
remaining. 

Mr. McFappEN was recognized. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes of my 
time to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN] and 
reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. PHELAN. Now I will yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TOWNER. I want to call the attention of the chairman 
of the committee to the form of this bill, to the matter that 
was spoken of by the gentleman's colleague from Massachusetts. 
I do not think I ever saw before a bill in this form, and 1 
believe it would be very objectionable, in my judgment, if it 
passed in this form. Of course the only possible object of 
repeating the existing law in full is for the information of the 
committee in its deliberations. But now if this bill is enacted 
into law and should not be changed in the Senate, we will have 
a law amending an existing law in which the existing law will 
be recited in full and an amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute will be stated in full. That is an anomaly in legislation. 
It ought not to be published in that way, and thus be set out in 
our Statutes at Large. 

It would certainly be better before the bill is passed finally 
to state that the act is amended to read as follows—reciting the 
substitute enactment. 

Mr. PHELAN. The only important thing is to make abso- 
lutely certain what we intend to do. We could reenact section 
4 of the Federal reserve act, which would take more space and 
cause more confusion, The reason why we put it in this way I 
have already stated, to have it in such a way as to make it clear 
what change we intend to make. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


man yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There are several penal clauses 
in the latter part of the bill. 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Are they new? 

Mr. PHELAN. I just explained, and probably the gentleman 
was not in the Chamber at the time, 


The gentleman has 10 minutes 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
new. 

Mr. PHELAN. We have applied the language of the national 
bank act relative to the punishment of officers and employees for 
certain offenses to the employees and officials of the Federal re- 
serve banks. Under the existing law, for example, there is no 
statute providing for the punishment of an employee of a Fed- 
eral reserve bank who overcertifies a bank check, and probably 
there is no law applying directly to the case of an employee of a 
Federal reserve bank who embezzles. We have simply applied 
those statutes of the national bank act to the officials and em- 
ployees of Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Those provisions were not 
included in the original Federal reserve act. 

Mr. PHELAN. To apply to Federal reserve banks 
not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Have such offenses arisen 
throughout the country as to give occasion for the enactment of 
this law? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will say confidentially to the gentleman that 
there is a man now serving time about whose conviction there is 
considerable doubt as to whether or not they had any authority 
to put him in jail, just because of the lack of a provision of 
this kind. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. That answers the question. 
These changes are made necessary by reason of occurrences that 
have taken place since the enactment of the Federal reserve law? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish the gentleman would re- 
turn to section 7, on page 13, of the bill. 

Mr. PHELAN, Yes. 

Mr. SIEGEL. And now turn to page 9, section 5. 
section 7 be section 6? Is not that a misprint? 

Mr. PHELAN, Yes; that is. 

Mr. SIEGEL. 
mous consent. 

Mr. PHELAN. We can attend to that later on. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. I just want to ask the gentleman if he desires to 
make a correction in lines 22, 23, and 24, on page 16? The viola- 
tion of the act is classified here as a misdemeanor, and yet it 
carries a penitentiary sentence of five years, Should not that 
be a felony? 

Mr. PHELAN, I will say to the gentleman that that ques- 
tion was considered in the committee and there is a good deal 
of justification for the gentleman's suggestion, but we felt this 
way about it: That same thing applies to many of our Federal 
statutes, resulting in great confusion, and we felt, in view of 
that, that we better not make any change in existing law at 
this time; it might continue the debate and bring us into a great 
many difficulties, but we think that at some time or other our 
statutes ought to be gone over very carefully for the purpose of 
so amending them that that difficulty will be taken care of. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The point raised by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Juv] is an important one, because of the 
discretion vested in the court by this bill. The gentleman will 
observe that the convicted person is to be fined not more than 
$5,000 nor imprisoned not more than five years. In some States 
in my State at least, the sentence of a year in the penitentiary 
is a sentence for a felony. A State prison incarceration for a 
year means conviction for a felony. If you call it a misdemeanor 
and leave it to a court to imprison for not more than five years, 
must he not imprison the convicted man for less than one year 
in order to make the sentence conform to the definition of a 
misdemeanor? 

Mr. PHELAN. I doubt it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. These are interpreted in the light 
of the statutes of the State where the law is enforced in the 
Federal court. 

Mr. PHELAN. I doubt if that would be done. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There ought to be no doubt about 
it, because a man who embezzles trust funds in a bank ought to 
go to the penitentiary for not less than five years. 

Mr, PHELAN. I agree with the gentleman that it is an im- 
portant question, but in trying to pass bank amendments we 
did not want to get into a question which applies not only to this 
but to many other statutes adopted by Congress. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why not strike out the word 
“ misdemeanor ” and leave in the language shall be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned more than one year“? 


I was not sure that they were 


, they were 


Should not 


I suggest that that can be corrected by unani- 


Mr. PHELAN. We have tried to reenact existing law. We 
do not want to get into that question now, and we have thought 
it better some time later to endeavor to go over these statutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. We are proposing to enact a 
penal statute right here, as far as this particular provision is 
concerned. Why not make it exact and do away with any 
ambiguity ; just strike out the word “ misdemeanor” and leave 
in the language shall be fined not more than $5,000 or impris- 
oned more than one year.” 

Mr. PHELAN. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from IIIinois 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. Evi- 
dently there is not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I make a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, and the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Fairchild, G. W. Kearns Rowland 
Anthony Flynn elley, Mich. Rubey 
Austin aour Kennedy, R.I Rucker 
Beshlin Kettner Sanders, La. 
Brodbeck Gallagher Kin Sanders, N. Y. 
Brumbaugh Galllvan Kinkaid Saunders, Va. 
Buchanan Gandy Krelder Scott, Iowa 
Butler Garland LaGuardia Scott, Pa. 
amenan Glass Lehibach Scully 
n Hani 8 N. C. Lesher Sells 
Cane ler, Mi Graham, Pa. Lever Shackleford 
Carew Gray, Ala. Lunn Sherley 
Carter, Mass. Gray, N.J MeArthur Shouse 
Chandler, N.Y, Green, Iowa McClintic Slem 
Church Greene, Vt. Mocoroa Smal 
Clark, Fla Gregg McCulloc Smith, Idaho 
Clark, Pa. Griest McLaughlin, Mich.Snell 
55 r, Ohio Griffin McLaughlin, Pa. Steenerson 
— Hamill Mann Stephens, Nebr. 
Costello Hamilton, N. Y. Martin rong 
Crago augen Meeker Sullivan 
Curry, Cal, Hayes Merritt Sumners 
Dale, N. Y. Heaton Mondell Swift 
Davidson Heflin Mudd Switzer 
‘ker Heintz Nicholls, S. C. RAJO Colo. 
Denison Hicks Nichols, Mich, Templeton 
Dewalt Hood orton Thompson 
11 Houston Oliver, N. Y. Tinkham 
Dixon Howard Porter Vare 
Dooling Hull, Iowa Pou Venable 
Doremus Humphreys Powers Voigt 
Drukker Hutchinson Price Ward 
Dupré I Purnell Wason 
Dyer Jacoway Ragsdale Watson, Pa 
Eagan ames ney, H. T. Webb 
Edmonds Johnson, S. Dak. Rankin Wheeler 
Estopinat Jones Riordan Wright 
Evans Kahn Rodenberg Young, N. Dak. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Two hundred and seventy-seven 

Members have answered to their names; a quorum is present. 
ír. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the doors. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to go into a 
long discussion of this measure, because the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN], who has charge of the bill, has 
made a very careful detailed statement covering the various 
sections of this measure. I would, however, like to make a few 
observations in regard to the Federal reserve act and the reason 
for these amendments. We have heard ever since the passage of 
the Federal reserve act, those of us who are on this side of the 
House, that that act was a perfect instrument, but from my 
knowledge and experience here in the House for three years we 
have been continually amending this so-called perfect act, until 
now there are pending in the various committees probably 
thirty-odd amendments, which would therefore seem to prove 
beyond all question that the Federal reserve act was not a per- 
fect act. So far as these spectal amendments are concerned, 
the first amendment corrects an error in the law actually 
worked out in its operation. I heartily approve of this, be- 
cause I do not believe that the same men who control large 
banks should also control the actions of the smaller banks. In 
the formation of the Federal reserve act you will all remember 
that the banks were classified into groups—the large banks in 
a group, the medium-sized banks and the small banks into two 
separate groups, and each of these three classes of banks were 
to have representation on the regional board of directors. This 
act corrects an error which has developed in that law in the 
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selection of directors. Section 2 attempts to correct a flaw in 
the original enactment of the Federal reserve act. One might 
think from the discussion which has taken place here to-day 
that this section 2 is an entirely new provision. ‘That is not so. 
These powers were intended to be extended to member banks in 
the original act. and this is only a modification because of the 
objections which were raised by the State banks and trust com- 
panies. This matter was taken into the courts and has been 
tested out. The enactinent of this section into the law finally 
in the Supreme Court will permit these banks to have the 
powers which were originally intended in the Federal reserve 
act. I believe that if it did have for its purpose the driving 
out of business the State banks and trust companies, and would 
place them under the Federal Reserve System, that that would 
be a strong argument for the enactment of this section. I do 
not think, however, that is the case. I do not believe that 
it will so work out. Now, so far as the other sections of this 
bill are concerned, they are merely correcting various phases of 
the present law that are necessary to make it workable, and I 
do not care to discuss them. I am therefore going to yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I am glad the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen], who is acting 
this afternoon as the ranking member of the minority om this 
bill, has made his clear statement about “the perfect act” we 
are now amending. When the Federal reserve act was passed it 
was generally announced that it was “a perfect piece of con- 
structive legislation.” That was widely commented upon during 
the last campaign. It has tended, it is true, to bring the various 
banking forces of the country together into a sort of central 
bank, which the party in power had previously denounced, but 
people believed that it was a good plece of legislation, and due 
credit was given to those who originated it and brought it into 
effect. But it is true also that that act has been amended 
from time to time. Experience is a great teacher. Experience 
has shown that in some instances this so-called perfect piece 
of legislation has not been so perfect as its authors believed it 
to be. It appears from the amendments that we are asked to 
adopt to-day that there were certain oversights not hitherto 
caught up with in previous amendments to the act, as, for 
instance, the penal clause relating to the use of certified 
checks 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes, 

Mr. ROSE. I would like to know whether this present act 
takes away or attempts to take away any of the rights enjoyed 
by the trust companies under State banking laws? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It certainly does, and as soon 
as I get through with one or twe suggestions about the things 
which were overlooked in the original Federal reserve act 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania (continuing). I shall be glad 
to revert to this trust-company question. 

Mr. FOCHT. Reverting to the genesis of this act, I would 
like to have the gentleman say something as to the relationship 
of Senator Aldrich, whether the Demecratic Party did not take 
up the bill where Senator Aldrich left off, and is responsible 
for the necessity of these amendments? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, I have steadfastly re- 
fused to discuss politics during these strenuous war times [laugh 
ter], but I am inclined to think that the so-called Vreeland- 
Ajdrich law was a very able forerunner for the Federal re- 
serve act and afforded very great relief in strenuous financial 
times. now happily past. But, of course, the Vreeland-Aldrich 
Act was “an offensive partisan” measure, which it was neces- 
sary should be supplanted by “a perfectly nonpartisan ” finan- 
cial measure, which the present Federal reserve act is repre- 
sented to be. 

Mr. SLOAN. The large outstanding fact of the proposed 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act was a central bank, was it not? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Vreeland-Aldrich Act did 
not contemplate a central bank. It was intended to relieve a 
situation of financial stress, and when brought into full force 
and effect by an administration whose champions had vigor- 
pusly and bitterly opposed it, it did prove effective—a sort of 
life-saver. 

Mr. SLOAN. As I understand, you are speaking of one part 
of the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, but I referred to the Aldrich-Vree- 
land system of banks which had for its principal feature the 
central bark. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsyivania. I decline to go into the matter 
of polities. even at the suggestion of my friend from Nebraska, 
and must confine myself to the financial phases of this bill. 


Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman has always kept out of politics, 
but I thought to-day he might let me in. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will ask the gentleman from 
Nebraska, who is coming very rapidly to higher honors in his 
great State, if he knows that when we passed the Federal reserve 
act we omitted punishment for an officer of a bank who might 
grant a gratuity to a bank examiner? 

Mr. SLOAN. I did not know that. 
system we would have perfect men. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman did not know 
that, I will inform him that we are catching up with that over- 
sight, which occurred when we passed the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. chairman 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will ask the gentleman from 
New York IMr. Sxyper] if he was aware when we passed the 
Federal reserve act that we made no provision for the punish- 
ment of those who might iniproperiy and unlawfully permit the 
issue of certified checks? Did the gentleman know that? 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not recall that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will inform the gentleman 
from New York, who is usually well versed in financial matters 
and does not dabble in politics, that we are correcting that now. 
Mr. SNYDER. I want to ask the gentleman if he recalls that 
when the war originally broke out and the money stringency 
came on that the Aldrich-Vreeland Act was used to the extent of 
issuing $375,000,000 of currency? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will not subscribe to the ex- 
act figures stated by the gentleman, but I believe the gentleman's 
recollection is absolutely correct when he infers that when the 
Democratie Party was in great stress over a probable financial 
stringency in the United States—some time before the war—it 
resorted with alacrity, with avidity, I might say, and without 
regard to politics, to the Vreeland-Aldrich Act to relieve the 
situation. 

Mr. SNYDER. I just wanted to call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to that in passing. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am going to ask the gentle- 
man, so long as he is on his feet, if he is aware that when we 
passed the Federal reserve act no provision was made for the 
punishment of a Federal reserve agent or of a Federal reserve 
board that permitted the misplacement or abstraction or will- 
ful misapplication of moneys, funds, or securities intrusted to 
their care? 

Mr, SNYDER. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. ‘There are lots of things the 
gentleman from New York and some others of us evidently 
have not caught up with. I am only advising the gentleman 
from Nebraska and the gentleman from New York and other 
gentlemen who are inquiring about this bill that we are now 
going through. the process of perfecting a perfect bill; that we 
are now, through the happy auspices of the eloquent and assid- 
nous gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN], who heads 
the committee to-day, catching up with those things we over- 
looked in those good old days when we did talk politics. 

There is one thing in this bill, however, to which I wish to 
call attention, and that is section 2, which proposes te give to 
the Federal reserve banks all the rights and privileges that 
trust companies now enjoy under the laws of a State; and 
I say to the gentleman from Massachusetts that that section 
will have a serious effect upon the trust companies of Penn- 
sylvania. Some reference has been made to those of New York, 
I think 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman understand we granted 
authority for the purpose of doing business under this act 
beyond that which exists zu the present law? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; but I think the gentle- 
man is setting up the Federal banks here to absorb the business 
that is now done by well-established trust companies in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WINGO. We do that under existing law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not know why it should 
be emphasized in this bill, unless it is another case of perfect- 
ing the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is it not now the law that a 
trust company can enter the Federal Reserve System? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I so understand it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And some ef them avail them- 
selves of that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And some of them do not, I 
do not know why when a national bank has not been permitted 
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to become a trustee, or executor, or guardian, or a number of 
other things, and a trust company has been organized in good 
faith to give the public that service, and has made good, that 
the Federal reserve bank should come along and say: “ Now 
that you are successful, we will absorb what you have done and 
take over your business.” That is not a fair proposition, but it 
is the situation here. 

Mr. ROSE. In the statement made a short time ago, you said 
that this bill would take away the rights of the trust companies. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To a certain extent, yes; it 
competes with the trust companies and gives the Federal banks 
the right to absorb their business. : 

Mr. ROSE. It opens up competition. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It undoubtedly does, and will 
put the Federal banks into the trust-company business. 

But there is another objection to it, and I would like my 
friends on the other side to understand this objection: If there 
ever was any justification for Andrew Jackson’s complaint 
against a central bank there is certainly justification to-day for 
the suggestion that by reason of the gradual absorption of busi- 
ness by the Federal Reserve System, the taking over of State 
banks, trust companies, and so forth, through the Federal Re- 
serve System, there will be created what in effect will be the 
most powerful central bank that ever existed. I do not know 
whether that is the purpose of the bill, but it contributes to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
makes the point that there is no quorum present. It is evident 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Gallagher Lever Saunders, Va, 
Anthony € jallivan Lunn Scott, Iowa 
Austin Gandy McArthur Scott. Pa. 
Barnhart Glass McClintic Scully 
Beshlin Glynn McCormick Sells 

Booher Godwin, N. C. McCulloch Shackleford 
Brand Graham, III. McLaughlin, Mich. Sherley 
Brodbeck Graham, Pa. McLaughlin, Pa. Shouse 
Brumbaugh Gray, Ala. Mann Sims 
Buchanan Gray, Martin Slem 

Butler Green, Iowa Meeker Smal 
Caldwell Greene, Vt. Merritt Smith, Idaho 
Carew Gregg Mondell Smith, C. B. 
Carter, Mass Griest Morin Snell 
Chandler, N. Y. Griffin Mott Steenerson 
Clark, Fla. Hamill Mudd Stephens, Nebr. 
Clark, Pa. Hamilton, N. V. Nicholls, S. C. tiness 
Cooper, Ohio Harrison, Miss. Nichols, Mich. Strong 
Cople laugen Norton Sullivan 
Costello Heaton Oliver, N. Y. Sumners 
Curry, Cal Hefiin Osborne Switzer 
Dale, N Y Heintz Parker, N. J Tempie 
Davidson Hicks Plat ‘Templeton 
Denison lood Porter Thompson 
Dent Howard ‘ou Timberlake 
Dewalt hoes ipa Powers Tinkham 
Dooling Hutchinson Price Vare 
Doremus mes rnell Venable 
Drukker Johnson, S. Dak. Rainey, II. T. olgt 

Dupré Jones Rankin Wason 

Dyer Kahn Reavis Watson, Pa. 
Fagan Kearns Riordan Watson, Va 
Edmonds Kelley, Mich. Robinson eaver 
Estopinal Kennedy, R. I. Rodenberg Wilson, III 
Evans Kettner owland Winslow 
Fairchild, B.L. Kin Rubey Wright 
Fairchild, G. W. Kinkaid Rucker Young, N. Dak. 
Flynn Kreider _ Sanders, La. 

Foster LaGuardia Sanders, N. Y. 

Frear Langley Sanford 


Members have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will open the 
doors, 

Mr, MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ROBBINS]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am delighted to have so large an audience here this 
afternoon to hear the discussion of this proposed amendment 
of the Federal reserve banking law. 
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I want to oppose very vigorously the enactment of section 2 
of this bili. The Federal reserve barking act, which was 
passed in 1914 and amended down as late as June 21, 1917, pro- 
vides in section 11, clause (k)— 

To grant by special permit to national banks applying therefor, 
when not in contravention of State or local law, the right to act as 
trustee, executor, administrator, or strar of stocks and bonds under 
such rules and regulations as the said board may prescribe. 

That is the clause I want to call to your attention. This 
present bill now proposes to amend the Federal reserve bank 
act, and in section 2 of this bill, on page 4, line 25, it adds to 
the provision that I have just read these words: 

Guardian of estates, a ee, receiver, committee of estate of luna- 
ties, or In any other fiduc' capacity in which State banks, trust 
companies, or other corporations which come into competition with 
national banks are permitted te act under the laws of the State in 
which the national bank is located. 

Then follow, gentlemen of the committee, more than two 
pages and a half of provisions, practically three pages of pro- 
visions, for the operation and regulation of a complete system 
of trust accounts and investments, with penal provisions for 
the violation of these requirements under this provision, show- 
ing clearly that it is the intention of this bill and those who 
are advocating it to confer upon national banks the complete 
power to act as trust companies are now authorized to do when 
acting as trustees, committees, and so forth, and also to give 
bond and act in “any other fiduciary capacity ” without any re- 
striction whatever. 

Now, those of us who have in our respective States a well- 
defined system of trust companies that have been organized under 
existing law must necessarily be confronted with a problem as 
to how this is going to affect our home situation and the present 
amicable relations existing between the banks and trust com- 
panies. Speaking for the State of Pennsylvania, from which I 
come and, in part, have the honor to represent here, and know- 
ing something about its banking laws and the practical opera- 
tion of its banks, both National, State, and trust companies, 
because we have in that State four well-defined systems of 
banking—national banks, trust companies, State banks, and pri- 
vate banks—I may remark that the State banks, trust com- 
panies, and private banks are all examined by examiners work- 
ing under the authority of the State of Pennsylvania—examined 
every four months. The national banks, of course, are examined 
by the national-bank examiners under the jurisdiction of the 
United States. In 1885 and subsequently, by various statutes, 
we created in our State a system of trust companies, the last 
general law being approved on June 11, 1885, Public Law 451. 
These trust companies are empowered to act as guardians, re- 
ceivers, insure titles, and act as committees of lunacy, guardians, 
and so forth, and to act in other fiduciary relations, includ- 
ing those of bondsmen in our orphans’ and common pleas 
courts. But all those trust institutions, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, are under the control of the particular court which 
appoints them. If a trust company is in the orphans’ court, as 
in the case of the settlement of an estate by an administrator 
or an executor, it is required to file accounts, which are examined 
in the orphans’ court by an auditor appointed for that purpose. 
It is compelled to go into court and render an account to the 
court of any trust funds in its hands, and these funds can be 
invested only under the direction of the court. If these trust 
companies are acting as committees of lunacy, they are subject 
to the jurisdiction of our court of common pleas, and they are 
bound to go into court for permission and approval of every act 
which they commit in the discharge of that trust, and at the 
expiration of the trust they must file an account, and it is 
audited and disposed of in that court by due process of law. 

Here you propose to put the national banks in the situation of 
these trust companies, with full power and authority to perform 
all these acts. No State court will have suflicient jurisdiction 
over these national banks because they are institutions created 
by Federal statute. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I want to ask the gentleman if he is not 
aware that at the present time this right is given in the national- 
ban: law and that in many States of the Union national banks 
exercise this right at the present time? The reason for modify- 
ing the act in this form is because the trust companies and 
State banks objected to these rights, and the matter was carried 
up to the Supreme Court of the United States, and this legisla- 
tion is in conformity with a decision of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes; in the beginning of my remarks I read 
these very words in the Federal reserve bank act, which con- 
fers the power that the national banks now have authority to 
exercise. But the Supreme Court of the United States in Two 
hundred and forty-fourth United States Reports, page 516, in 
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the case of the National Bank of Bay City, Mich., against Fel- 
lows, passed upon this clause (k) of section 11 of the Federat 
reserve act, which this bill now proposes o amend, and the 
court held, which will be of interest to the lawyers of this 
House: 

A business not inherently such— 

I quote from the syllabus, which is a brief statement of the 
law as it is adjudicated in the case, the decision being quite a 
long one— $ 

gress * K P 1 evertheless be- 
JJ) J Mals eet late banking cor- 
porations, trust companies, or other rivals of national banks are per- 
mitted to carry it on. 

Further on the court, in passing on section 11, clause (k). says 
of the act of December 23, 1913, establishing the Federal Re- 
serve Board, as follows: . 

specia tional bani 1 therefor, 
ae | Prag rg ey cin cy ut Rats én local * ant to act 
as trus executor, administrator, or registrar of stocks and bonds 
under such rules and regulations as the said board may prescribe, 
is, as here construed, a valid exercise of the pores, of Congress. The 
section authorizes the! specified functions to exercised by national 
banks when the right to perform them is given by State law, or is 
deducible therefrom through being so conferred on State banks or 
corporations whose business in some degree rivals that of national 
banks; and it gives administrative power to the Reserve as a 
means of coordinating such functions, in their exercise by national 
banks, with the reasonable and nondiscriminating provisions of State 
law regulating their exercise as to Stute corporations. 

That section confers certain limited powers on national banks, 
but it does not allow them to become trustees, executors, bonds- 
men, or receivers, or “act in any other fiduciary capacity.” It 
does not allow them to enter indiscriminately into the field that 
has heretofore been given over to trust companies exclusively, 
in my State at least, and, I believe, in every other State of this 
Union. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROSE. What is the gentleman's judgment as to this 
question: If this bill should pass, would not the national banks 
come under the same laws as to examining and filing accounts 
in court and having them passed on by auditors as trust com- 
panies now do? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Not without further legislation of Congress. 
The State courts are very jealous and careful and exceedingly 
cautious about invading the field occupied by national banks, 
and I know that in the State of Pennsylvania they never do. 

Mr. PHELAN. The gentleman does not mean that the 
courts could not require the same rendering of accounts that is 
required under State law? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I will say this, from my experience in the 
courts of common pleas, the orphans’ court of the State of 
Pennsylvania, and the quarter sessions courts—and I have hail 
some experience in them—they will not invade the province of 
the national banks, because they are created by act of Congress, 
and are answerable to the Federal courts, and are exclusively in 
the Federal jurisdiction, either criminal or civil. The State 
courts are very careful not to invade that jurisdiction. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Did the gentleman overlook lines 18 to 
21 on page 5 of this bill? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Not at all. These lines contain an express 
limitation restricting the examination to be made. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Those lines provide that— 

Such books and records shall be ones to inspection by the State au- 
thorities to the same extent as the ks aud records of corporations 
nized under State law which exercise fiduciary powers. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I have read that section, but it does not give 
the authority to our local courts. I think that refers to a bank 
examiner and provides that he may go in there and examine 
these accounts only so far as trust funds under State jurisdic- 
tion are concerned, and grants no authority should such per- 
mission be withheld. 

Now, let us look at the practical situation should this legis- 
lation be enacted and enforced in Pennsylvania. During the 
last 30 years in Pennsylvania we have developed great trust 
companies, because before the general act of 1885 was passed 
we chartered these companies-in Pennsylvania by special legis- 
lation and they enjoyed special privileges, like the company for 
insurance of lives and granting annuities, In Philadelphia. 
Our trust companies incorporated under our general law have 
grown up into strong financial institutions, like the Unien Trust 
Co. in the city of Pittsburgh, whose capital and surplus amount 
to more than $34,000,000, This bill does not preserve these in- 
stitutions when they exist under special statutes conferring 
special franchises or under general law and possess general 
powers. 

Now, gentlemen, why not frankly state the renl purpose of 
this bill? Why not strip the mask off of it and be honest about 
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it? Your purpose here is to. force these trust companies into 
the Wederal. Reserve System. That is what you intend to do, 
and it will affeet more or less the special privileges and fran- 
ehises that these companies hold and enjoy, under which they 
have been doing business iu mung instances for more thau half 
a century, some of them, and will affect the rights that they 
have already acquired and have long enjoyed under the laws af 
our State. I object to this. There is no necessity for it. The 
banks and trust companies in Pennsylvania have grown up side 
by side and are serving our people harmoniously and peacefully. 
Neither one of them is demanding this legislation. No national 
bank is here complaining that its rights are te be restricted or 
invaded. No trust company is here complaining that the na- 
tional banks are impinging upon its rights or encroaching on 
its business. The situation las developed in my State to 
the entire satisfaction of all our financial institutions, gentle- 
men, and I ask you to think about it seriously before you force 
this legislation upon our banks and trust companies. 

In some cases an ownership has developed by which the trust 
companies own the banks, and in other cases by which the banks 
own the trust companies. There is no quarrel among them. 
They act in harmony. One supplements the other, and in that 
grent Commonwealth they transact the business of our people 
in perfect harmony and te the perfect satisfaction of all of 
their constituency. Now you are about to drag into this law 
a proposed amendment whereby you eonfer upon the national 
banks these extraordinary powers, under the guise of an amend- 
ment to the Federal banking law, which is an unnecessary and an 
unwise thing to do. Why do you not bring it in here as an amend- 
ment to the national banking law in such a way that it ean be 
considered squarely on its own merits, and give us a chance to 
discuss it and consider it, instead of dragging it in here under 
a sort of subterfuge, as an amendment to the Federal reserve 
act, tied up with other amendments that may drag this vicious 
proposition through, for a purpose that is not fair and that is 
partially concealed? The real purpose of this provision is. sim- 
ply to force these trust companies into the Federal Reserve 
System willy-nilly, whether they wish it or not. I protest against 
it as unfair to the trust companies and financial interests of 
my State of Pennsylvania and as vicious and unnecessary 
legislation. 0 

Mr. McFADDEN, 
maining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 20 minutes remaining. 

Mr. McFADDEN,. I do not know that I care to use any more 
of my time. 

Mr. PHELAN. Inasmuch as the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania does not want to use any more time, I move the previous 
question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If that motion prevails, will 
that preclude the right to offer amendments? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there are any amendments 
pending in the bill they will be voted upon, but if no amend- 
ments are pending, and the previous question is ordered, no 
further amendments can be offered. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It was my desire to move to 
strike out section 2, which brings the trust companies within 
the scope of this bill. Will I be precluded from making that 
motion? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman will be pre- 
cluded from offering an amendment to the bill except by a 
motion to recommit. ; 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would it be in order for me 
to make that motion now? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not after the gentleman has 
moved the previous question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would it be in order now to 
ask the gentleman from Massachusetts if he would permit a 
motion to be made to strike out section 2 before he insists on 
the previous question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
fetched. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A parlinmentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Pennsylvania Ir. 
McFappen], having more time, would it he his privilege to 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania for the purpose of 
offering an amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No; for two reasons. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, having time for debate, can yield 


Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 


The Chair thinks that is not n 
I admit that it is a little far- 
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it for debate, but if he yields for an amendment he loses the 
floor.: Another reason, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who 
had the floor, surrendered the balance of his time when the 
gentleman from Massachusetts took the floor and moved the 
previous question, 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania had 
not yielded the floor, the ruling of the Chair would be that he 
could yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Did not the Speaker—not the 
present occupant of the chair—but the Speaker of the House, 
during the earlier stages of the discussion of this bill, with the 
knowledge and approval of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
say that there would be opportunity to offer amendments to 
the bill? 

Mr. WINGO and Mr. GARNER. Regular order! 

Mr. WALSH: Mr. Speaker, i make a point of order that no 
quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts makes the point of order that no quorum is present, and 
the Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and fifty- 
one Members present, not a quorum. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed, the Sergeant at Arms directed to notify 
the absentees, the Clerk called the roll, and the following Mem- 
bers failed to answer to their names: 


Anderson Hood LaGuardia Saunders, Va. 
Anthony Flynn Lever Scott, lowa 
Austin Foeht Linthicum Scott, Pa. 
Beshlin Foster Luan Seully 
Booher Freeman MeClintic 
Brand Gallagher McCormick Shackleford 
88 Galllvan eCulloch Sheriey 
Buchanan lass McLaughlin, Mich.Shouse 
Butler Godwin, N. C. McLaughlin, Pa. Slem 
Byrus, Tenn. G Mann Smal 
Caldwell Graham, III. Martin Smith, Idaho 
mpbell, Pa. Meeker Smith, Chas. B. 
ndler, Miss. Gray, Ala. Merritt Snell 
Carew Gray, N. J. Mondell Snyder 
Chandler, N. Y. Green, Iowa Montague Steenerson. 
Church Greene, Vt. orin Stephens, Nebr. 
Clark, Fla Gregg Mott Stiness 
ark, Pa. Griest Mudd Strong 
Collier Griffin Nelson Sullivan 
Connelly, Kans. Hamill Nichols, Mich Sumners 
Cooper, Ohio Hamilton, N. Y. orton Switzer 
Coplex Hau Oliver, N. X. Taylor, Colo. 
Costello Heaton iney Templeton 
Cramton Heflin rs Thompson 
Curry, Cal. Heintz Parker, N. J. ‘Timberlake 
Dale, N. Y Hicks Porter Th 
Davidson ood Powers Towner 
Decker Howard Price are 
Denison Hutchinson Purnell enable 
Dent Igoe Rainey, Henry T. vor 
Dewalt Jacoway nkin Walker 
Dooling ames Riordan ason 
Druk Johnson, S. Dak. Roberts Watson, Pa. 
Dupré Jones Robinson Watsen, Va. 
Dyer Rodenberg Webb 
Eagan Kearns Rowland Whaley 
Edmonds Kelley, Mich. Rubey Wilson, III. 
ee Kennedy, R. I. Rucker Winslow 
Kettner Sanders, La. Wright 
Fairehild, B. IL. Kin Sanders, N. Y. Young, N. Dak. 
Talrchild. 6. W. Kreider Sanford 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Two hundred and sixty-six 
Members have answered to their names on this call, a quorum. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move te dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts to order the previous 
question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No amendments are pending. 
The question is on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move to re- 
commit, and send the motion to the desk and ask to have it read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Moors of Pennsylranla moves to recommit the bill II. R. 11283 
to the Committee on Ranking and Currency, with instructions te report 
the same forthwith with an amendment striking out section 2. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Moore of Pennsylvania) there were—ayes 28, noes 117. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 


On motion of Mr. PHELAN, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PAYMENT OF INCOME AND EXCESS-PROFITS TAXES. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a letter from the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue relative to permission to pay income 
and excess-profits taxes in advance. Some weeks ago I received 
a letter from the commissioner in which he set forth that such 
might be done, and I replied by saying that I had been informed 
that some revenue collectors had refused to accept partial pay- 
ments—installment payments. 

Mr. TREAD WAT. Mr.-Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARNHART. In a moment. I wrote him to that effect, 
and I have a reply setting forth that the department on receipt 
of that letter had issued a circular letter to all internal-revenue 
collectors carrying instructions to accept partial payments. I 
ask unanimous consent to insert both the letter and the eircular 
order in the RECORD, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
know personally of a case where a collector in an Indiana dis- 
trict refused to accept the payment of $12,500. 

Mr. BARNHART. So do I, and that is the reason why I wrote 
the commissioner; and I haye the reply saying that the revenue 
ne have all been instructed to accept installment pay- 
men : 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, it is not any favor to be permitted 
to pay in advance, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. All this debate is by unanimous 


consent. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I am reserving the right to object. What 
does the Commissioner of Internal Revenue say to the possi- 
bility of getting an opportunity afforded to people to be per- 
mitted to pay their taxes in installments after the date they 
become due? 

Mr. BARNHART. I inquired about that by telephone, and 
the commissioner said that he ‘had no legal authority to permit 
taxes to become delinquent; he could not do that; he could 
only act as directed by law; but he states that the excess-profits 
and the internal-revenue taxes may be paid in installments in 
advance just as we pay our local, State, and county taxes, all 
within the fiscal year, in two installments. At least we do that 
in Indiana, and I think you do in Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; we always pay in one sum, 

Mr. BARNHART. You pay within the fiscal year, but the 
department says that unless there is some enactment to the 
contrary that the collectors have no alternative except to con- 
sider the taxes delinquent after the time fixed at the end of 
the fiseal year, which closes, as I understand, on the Ist of July. 

Mr. MADDEN. As far as I have been able to ascertain, there 
is no disposition on the part of the Congress to embarrass the 
department, but I feel quite sure if the department would indi- 
cate that it has no objection to the division of the payment 
into quarterly or half yearly installments we would be able to 
get 


legislation. 

Mr. BARNHART. 
munication. - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 8 
is not this a matter of great interest to all Members of 
House? We have all been importuned to see if — = 
not be done about the paying by installment of the excess- 
profits taxes. I understand the gentleman makes the request 
that this letter be inserted in the Recorp. Is it not of sufficient 
interest to the membership of the House here present to have it 
read by the Clerk at this time rather than insert it in the 
Recorp? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the letter referred to retates 
only to the paying of present taxes in advance and not in de- 
ferred payments. I understand a letter has been addressed by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] with respect to the matter of 
deferred ts. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I ask that the gentleman modify 

Mr. BLACK and Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Regular cada? 
Mr, Speaker. 

Te SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded, 
and the regular order is, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
by inserting the letter indicated? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—— 

Severart MEMBERS. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest? [After a ii The Chair hears none, and it fs so 
ordered. 


That is what is indicated in this com- 
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The letter is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, April 22, 1918. 


Hon. II. A. BAR NHAur, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. BARNHART: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
the 17th instant, in which you make reference to a statement contained 
in a letter from this office that there will be no objection to making 
payment of income and excess-profits taxes by installments, provided 
such payment is made in advance. You state that you are receivin 
information that when partial payments are offered to collectors o 
Internal revenue they are refused, and in view of the fact that you 
have advised taxpayers that installment payments will be accepted 
provided they are made in advance you wish to be advised what reply 
should be made to those taxpayers whose tenders of advance payments 
are refused by collectors. 

In reply, you are informed that as soon as the attention of this office 
was called to the fact that collectors of internal revenue were refusing 
to accept advance payments of income and excess-profits taxes, a mimeo- 
graphed letter {copy herewith) was addressed to collectors of inter- 
nal revenue, which letter will, without doubt, result in the acceptance 
of all partial payments of taxes made in advance by taxpayers. 

Sincerely, yours, 
DANIEL C. ROPER, Commissioner. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, April 12, 1918. 
To collectors of internal revenue: 

It has come to the attention of this office that some collectors have 
been 3 enc d to accept advance payments on income and _excess-profits 
taxes from individuals and corporations when payment has been ten- 
dered subsequent to the filing of the return, but prior to the issuance of 
notice of assessment, 

Collectors should accept, up to the due date of the tax, advance pay- 
ments in whole or in part of the tax shown on the return. Of course, 
no discount is permissible on partial payments unless made in ac- 
cordance with section 1009 of the act of October 3, 1917. 

In this connection, special attention is called to article 40, Regula- 
tions No. 33, Revised, and the detailed instructions contained in T. D. 
2622, amended by T. D.'s 2674 and 2695. Taxpayers have a right to 
take advantage of the discount at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, if 
Rayment is made in accordance with section 1009 and with the Treasury 

ecisions referred to on or before mri 15, 1918. 

Proper record should be maintained of payments received under the 
above-named conditions in order that notation may be entered later on 
assessment lists upon their return from Washington. 

Each notice of assessment hereafter sent to taxpayers will be ac- 
companied a copy of the attached form letter, in the hope that tax- 
payers will encouraged to assist in relieving the congestion which 
will result on June 15. 

° DANIEL C. Rorer, Commissioner. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, Mr. Howarp was granted leave of ab- 
sence for two days, on account of illness, 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 57 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 


April 25, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copies of communication from the chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission submitting deficiency estimates 
of appropriation required by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (H. Doc. No. 1066); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the Postmaster General 
submitting deficiency estimate of appropriation for the payment 
of indemnities, domestic mail, payable from postal revenue (H. 
Doc. No. 1067); to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the Acting Secretary of 
War submitting a claim for damages by river and harbor work 
adjusted and settled by the Chief of Engineers and approved by 
the Secretary of War (H. Doc. No. 1068) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
3 RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. WHALEY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2180) to approve mutual cession of 
territory by the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota and the con- 
sequent changes in the boundary line between said States, re- 


ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 510), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar, 

Mr. DIXON, from the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R, 11243) providing for the 
establishment of the port of San Juan, customs district of Porto 
Rico, as a port of entry for immediate transportation without 
appraisement of dutiable merchandise, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 509), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, from the Committee on Pensions, to 
which was referred sundry bills of the House, reported in lieu 
thereof the bill (H. R. 11658) granting pensions and increase 
of pension to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 511), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BESHLIN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred sundry bills of the House, reported in lieu 
thereof the bill (H. R. 11663) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
to certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war, accompanied by a report (No. 512), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11510) granting a pension to H. R. Dodd, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 11656) to remove all distinc- 
tions between members of the Regular Army, the National Army, 
and the National Guard in the service of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 11657) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved 
September 2, 1914, as amended by the act approved October 6, 
1917; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 11659) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved Septem- 
ber 2, 1914, as amended; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. ; 

By Mr. HASKELL: A bill (H. R. 11660) to provide one-half 
railroad fares to“ persons in military service“ upon all passen- 
ger trains of the railroads and systems of transportation in the 
possession, use, control, and operation of the United States Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 11661) to add certain lands 
to the Yellowstone National Park; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11662) donating to the town of Thermopolis, 
Wyo., two brass or bronze cannon; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma: Resolution (H. Res. 322) 
requesting certain information from the Secretary of the In- 
terior ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 11658) granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of 
the Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such sol- 
diers and sailors; to the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. BESHLIN: A bill (H. R. 11663) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
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Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of sol- 
* and sailors of said war; to the Committee of the Whole 
ouse. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11664) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Devall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11665) granting an increase of pension to 
John Frank Uhl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEAKES: A bill (H. R. 11666) granting an increase 
of pension to Byron Wilcox; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 11667) for the relief of 
Mathilda Peddicord, wife of Henry W. Peddicord, deceased; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 11668) granting an increase 
of pension to Hannah J. Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: A bill (H. R. 11669) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lawrence Mericle; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FARR: A bill (H. R. 11670) granting a pension to 
A. Josephine Kinback; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11671) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Bowen ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 11672) granting a pension to Frances 
Horan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 11673) for the relief of John 
K. Ashley, jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 11674) granting an increase 
of pension to William D. Campbell; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 11675) to restore Maj. Robert 
H. Peck, of the Regular Army, to the place in the lineal list he 
would have occupied had he not been separated from the serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Military Affairs. x 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 11676) granting a pen- 
sion to George F. Holladay ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11677) grant- 
ing a pension to Samuel L. Lilly; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11678) granting a pension to Thomas 
Newton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11679) granting a pension to Addeline 
King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 11680) granting an increase 
of pension to Jacob Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11681} granting 
an increase of pension to Alice A. Thorburn; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. LAZARO: A bill (H. R. 11682) for the relief of the 
estate of Henry Ware, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. . 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 11683) for the relief of the 
William Gordon Corporation; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 11684) for the relief of John 
Jakes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 11685) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 11686) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Hollenbank; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 11687) granting an increase 
of pension to Myron S. Towne; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11688) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Silvers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 11689) for the relief of Marion 
Banta ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 11690) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Stephen Clifford; to the Committee on I 
valid Pensions. z 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America relative to central control of 
Government war buying; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRISP: Petition of Colony Post No. 14, Department of 
Georgia, Grand Army of the Republic, for increase of pension 
of Union soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States relative to central control of Government 
war buying; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


* 


By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Boot and Shoe 
Travelers’ Association opposing the inerense of second-class 
postage rates and the zone system; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of the Presbytery of 
Monmouth, III., with a constituency of 30,000, because of the 
crying need in these critical times for conservation of food 
and man power, urging anew and with deepening conviction 
prompt action in giving the country full war prohibition by new 
legislative action; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: Petition of the Ladies’ Unity 
Club, of Walled Lake, Mich., protesting against zone rate of 
postage on second-class mail matter; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Levenson & Zenitz, of 
Baltimore, Md., against passage of House bill 10591, relative 
to regulating selling on installment plan; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of the Baltimore (Md.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, favoring exemption of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from the operations of the Overman bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Women's Civic League of Baltimore, Md., 
5 passage of House bill 6490; to the Committee on Educa- 

on. 

Also, petitions of P. F. Collier & Son and the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, of Baltimore, Md., against the zone system for peri- 
odicals ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Baltimore (Md.) Belting Co., favoring amend- 
ing food-control bill to embrace other commodities, including 
hides and leather; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of the Syracuse Assistant Pressmen 
and Feeder's Union, No. 32, protesting against the zone system of 
postal rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Resolution of the California Federation 
of Women's Clubs, in session at Oakland, Cal., and indorsed by 
the Friday Morning Club of Los Angeles, petitioning the Presi- 
dent and Congress to immediately prohibit the beverage-liquor 
traffic as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolutions of the senate of the State of 
New York, that this legislature associates itself with the pub- 
lic's progressive enlightened demand for the retention and ex- 
tension of the mail-tube system as a necessity of the post office 
and a relief to the congestion of the already overcrowded thor- 
oughfares of our larger cities; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petitions favoring partial payments of 
war excess and profit taxes from the Ford Manufacturing Co., 
Waterford, N. X.; Broder & Co., Max Greenburg & Co., New 
York; H. A. Meldram Co., Sinclair, Rooney & Co., the Wil- 
liam Hengerer Co., Buffalo, N. X.; Franklin D'Olier & Co., Nota- 
seme Hosiery Co., Jacob Miller Sons Co., Schell, Longstreth & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Shaker Knitting Mills Co., Chicago, III.; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of 119 citizens of Rhode Island, 
favoring adequate punishment for spies and traitors in the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of the Wallingford (Conn.) Cen- 
tral Labor Union, favoring the election of and recall of Federal 
judges by the people; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, April 25, 1918. - 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 24, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
assumed the chair. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. : 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 


roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Jones, Wash Nugent 
Baird France Kirby Overman 
Bankhead Gallinger Lenroot a 
Beckham Gerry e Poindexter 
Brandegee Guion M mber Pomerene 
Chamberlain Hale McKellar Ransdell 
Culberson Hardin, cLean Saulsbury 
Cummins Hardwick McNary Shafroth 
Curtis Henderson ar Sheppard 
Dillingham Holis Nelson Sherman 
Fall Johnson, Cal. New Smith, Ariz, 
Fernald Norris Smith, Ga. 


Jones, N. Mex. 
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Smoot Thomas Underwood Williams 
Sterlin Thompson Vardaman Wolcott 
Sutherland Tillman Wadsworth 

Swanson Trammell Walsh 


Mr. HENDERSON. I wish to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Prrrsran] is absent in the liberty-loan 
campaign. I ask that this announcement may stand for the 
day. 

Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], is detained in 
the liberty-loan campaign. I wish also to announce that the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] is detained by ill- 
ness, and that the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps] are absent on official 
business. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


LIBERTY-LOAN PARADE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With the permissien of the 
Senate, the Chair will lay before the Senate a communication 
regarding the liberty-loan parade, which the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., Apr 21, 1918. 
Hon, Tuomas R. MARSHALL, 


Vice President of the United States, 
he Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. Vice Presipent: Pursuant to the proclamation of 
President Wilson the citizens of Washington will observe Libert; p 
next Friday afternoon with a liberty bond buyers’ parade, which wi 
leave the Peace Monument at 2 o'clock sharp. 

This will be a parade of all men and women in Washington who have 
bought liberty bonds of the third issue. 

As chairman of the liberty bond buyers’ parade committee, I am 
directed to extend an invitation to you and the Members and employees 
of the Senate to take part in this practical demonstration of interest in 
the boys “ over there.” 

I am sure that the 83888 of the Members of the Senate in this 
demonstration would a marked example to the country. 

Kindly have this inyitation placed before the Senate at its meeting 
to-morrow, Monday, as the time is short. 

Yours, very truly, 


Cunas. J. COLUMBUS, 
Chairman Liberty Bond Buyers’ Committee. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, in order that Senators and the 
officers and employees of the Senate may have an opportunity to 
participate in the liberty-loan parade, which commences at 2 
o’clock to-morrow afternoon, I move that to-morrow at 1.30 
o'clock p. m. the Senate shall stand adjourned until 12 o'clock 
noon the following day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


LABOR CONDITIONS ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, in the past few days there has 
been some discussion in the Senate about the Mooney case in 
San Francisco. I have taken no part in that discussion; I have 
not investigated the matter and have no opinion as to whether 
Mr. Mooney was fairly convicted or not; but in view of what 
has been said about the attempt to create a strike on account 
of the Mooney case, I desire to place in the Record a statement 
issued by Mr. Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, in which he vigorously condemns any effort to incite 
strikes in connection with the Mooney case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The communication is as follows: 


STATEMENT ISSUED BY SAMUEL GOMPERS, PRESIDENT OF Tux AMERICAN 
j FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
: WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22, 1918. 

The machinations of the prosecution in the Mooney trial justifies the 
judgment that he was found guilty on perjured evidence; it is greatly 
regrettable that the California courts refused to consider this clalm 
which was discovered since the trial. Every legal action has been and 
will be taken by the bona fide labor movement of the United States to 
secure justice for Mooney. Any attempt to incite a strike of the work- 
ers of a trade or industry of a locality, State, or of the Nation, is not 
only violative of the laws of the national and international unions of 
America but is repugnant to the rights and the interests of the workers 
themselves. Such an attempt either to incite or order a local or general 
strike is unjustifiable and dangerously prejudicial to the lives of our 
sons and brothers fighting in France for the safety of the homes, free- 
dom, and democracy the world over. In addition, such an agitation as 
has been inaugurated can only react against Mooney, 

Men of labor, let us, with all fair-minded citizens, endeavor to secure 
ustice for Mooney, but let us put forth our efforts on a line that will 
nsure commendation, not condemnation coupled with failure. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Turner, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

II. R. 11020. An act to amend and reenact sections 5136, 5137, 
5139, 5147, 5172, 5222, and 5230 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States; and 


The 


II. R. 11283. An act to amend and reenact sections 4, 11, 16, 
19, and 22 of the act approved December 23, 1913, and known 
as the Federal reserve act, and sections 5208 and 5209, Revised 
Statutes. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 3476) to authorize the extension 
of a spur track or siding from the existing lines of railroad in 
the District of Columbia across First Street NE., between L and 
M Streets, to the buildings occupied by the field medical supply 
depot of the Army, and it was thereupon signed by the President 
pro tempore. 

TRENTINO REFUGEES IN ITALY. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, at the outbreak of this war 
Froretto II. LaGvarpra, a brilliant young lawyer of Italian 
parentage and a Representative in Congress from New York 
City, offered his services to the War Department. He was com- 
missioned a captain in the United States Army, and since Octo- 
ber 1 has served in an aero squadron in Italy. Because of his 
familiarity with the Italian language, he has often been called 
upon by our ambassador in Italy to speak at many Italian 
affairs of importance, notably the Italian Parliament, represent- 
ing the ambassador and our Government. Recently in Milan, 
after speaking at an immense mass meeting in that city, he was 
approached by a committee representing the Trentino refugees, 
who submitted to him a petition setting forth some of their 
troubles. He has sent this petition to me—I received it in this 
morning’s mail—and I ask unanimous consent that Capt. La- 
GUARDIA’sS letter and the petition be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Horus in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Camp Ovest, FOGGIA, ITALY, March 20, 1918. 
Hon. WILLIAM CALDER 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Senator: I inclose herewith copy of translation of a letter 
which was handed to me by a committee o ntino refugees at Milan 
after I had addressed a meeting held under the auspices of the Parlia- 
mentary Union at the Scala Theater of that city. was so impr 
with the sincerity and the determination of these unfortunate people 
that I deemed it worthy of transmitting to you. 

Sincerely, F. LAGUARDIA. 
[Commission of Emigration, Trentino. Organized by virtue of the 
refectoral decree of 7 12, 1916, and approved by Royal deeree 
uly 25, 1916, No. 1142. 


To the Hon, Mr. LAGUARDIA, > 
Member of the American Congress: 

The Trentino refugees in Italy no longer have here their former 
representatives. 

The deputy from Trent, Cesare Battisti, after having preached the 
necessity of the war in all Italian cities, was made a prisoner while 
fighting and was h by the Austrians. 

The deputies from Rovereto and from the Trentino Valle: 
and the local authorities, the influential men, are in 
under sentence or interned. They had not fied, believing it their duty 
to await at their posts the prompt arrival of the liberating army. 

At present, therefore, the Trentino refugees in Italy are forming for 
themselves a vast a: tion, which will unite them all, so that with 
full authority can be made known to the allies the Itallanism and the 
right of Trentino to become united to Italy and saved from destruction. 

n the meantime the Trentino commission of emigration is speaking 
in their name. 

We want the allies all to know that Trentino is a country completely 
Italian in race, in language, in customs, and that among this solid mass 
there is not 1 Pe cent of Teuton; that she has clung desperately to her 
language; and that . have stood against German violence 
and German deceit, but t the war has exhausted and destroyed all 
her material, if not yet her moral forces; and that should she be com- 
pelled to remain Austrian we would be irremediably obliterated by the 
renewed exasperated preponderance of our enemies, the Germans; that 
they have already confiscated our land and our property; they have 
deported more than a hundred thousand persons from their country, to 
their ruin or death. 

Trentino is of no value to Austria other than as an arm for domi- 
nating Italy; on the other hand, Italy can never live freely with such 
a wedge in her heart. We are an honest little people, trampled on and 
crushed, massacred, and dispersed, but who do not wish to perish. 

We do not wish to peri and therefore we inust be rescued from 
Austrian—that is, German—power. We have proclaimed all this loudly 
and in the face of danger. ere is no need of a new plebiscite. This 


MILAN, February 4, 1918. 


, the mayors 
ustria, either 


would be to-day a nasty derision. 
It has been proclaimed by our deputies elected by universal suf- 
frage. They are dead, incarcerated, or interned, and thir voices to-day 


are stifled. It has been proclaimed by our mayors and our chicfs, 


and the bishop who shared the same fate. It 


who have no voice but who with the ready offer of their lives cry 
out to the world the will and the needs of Trentino. ` 

All of this we want to ony and to prove to the allies, and especially 
to America and to her great President. 

We do not presume to think that our words and our grief can 
influence the decisions of your country, but since Mr. Wilson, in one 
of the most noble proses known to history, has solemnly proclaimed 
the right of small, oppressed nationalities to live, we want America 


7 


1918. 


to know that if there Is a little, oppressed people menaced with de- 
struction, solidly Italian, necessary to complete and assure the inde- 
pence of Italy it is Trentino; that she looks with firm faith to the 
great American Nation, which proclaims and sustains to-day the rights 
of peoples as France and America once proclaimed and sustained the 
rights of the individual, and that she will not withdraw until final and 
complete victory. 

We present these considerations to you pesons trusting that, con- 
forming to your very noble and categorical affirmations for final victory 
expressed by you, and trusting also to the warm sympathy of America 
for our country, you will cause to be heard the sorrowful but proud 
voice of Trentino, ready for every sacrifice, however great, for the 
triumph of her legitimate and sacred revindication. 


CARLO ESTERLE. 
FRANCO CRIVELLI. 
Gino Manzanti. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. A 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 

- consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4437) to amend section 11 (a), title 1, Part II, of 
the act to increase the revenue, and for other purposes, ap- 
proved September 8, 1916; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4438) for the relief of Duchesne and Uinta school 
districts, in the State of Utah; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4439) to provide for the survey of a national 
highway connecting certain national monuments in the States 
2 Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico; to the Committee on Public 

ands. 

A bill (S. 4440) to nuthorize the judges of the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals to be assigned to any district or 
circuit court of appeals of the United States, and conferring the 
jurisdiction of said courts upon them while so assigned; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 4441) granting a pension to Charles Edwards (with 
accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4442) granting an increase of pension to Louisa 
Schenk (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4448) granting a pension to Elizabeth Rider (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 4444) to pension widows and minor children of 
officers and enlisted men who served in the War with Spain, 
Philippine insurrection, or in China; to the Committee on 
Pensions, : 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 4445) granting the consent of Congress to Marion 
and Horry Counties, S. C., to construct a bridge across Little 
Peedee River; to the Committee on Commerce. 


INDIAN GRAZING LANDS IN UTAH. 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 232), 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 


Whereas in the counties of Duchesne and Uinta, in the State of Utah, 
there is a large body of Indian lands known as Indian grazing lands, 
which has not been allotted in severalty to the Indians of the Ute 
0 5 7 yates lands adjoin the Ashley National Forest in the State of 

; an 
Whereas said lands are valuable for grazin 


purposes and contain areas 
which are also specially adapted to a 


4 cultural use and occuption ; 
an 
Whereas said lands are not being utilized for any beneficial purpose 


and are excluded from the use of the white settlers in said counties; 


an 

Whereas the said Indians, for whose use said lands have ostensibly been 
set apart, are unable to occupy or make any economic or beneficial 
use of the same; and 

Whereas said Indians, for whose use said lands have been segregated 
and set apart, are not making an economie or adequate use of said 
Jands, and will not in the future be able to make an economic or ade- 
quate use of said lands: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, 

directed to report to the Senate the present status of the sald so-called 

Indian grazing lands in Duchesne and Uinta Counties, Utah, and what 

means may be taken to extinguish the Indian title to said lands and 

open the same to use, settlement, and 1 and whether it is con- 

venient and advantageous to add said lan s, or any part thereof, to the 

Uinta National Forest. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
‘Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following acts: 

On April 22, 1918: 

S. 3388. An act to amend the emergency shipping fund prövi- 
sions of the urgent deficiency appropriation act approved June 
15, 1917, so as to empower the President and his designated 
agents to take over certain transportation systems for the trans- 
portation of shipyard and plant employees, and for other pur- 
poses. i 
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On April 23, 1918: 

S. 4292. An act to conserve the gold supply of the United 
States; to permit the settlement in silver of trade balances ad- 
verse to the United States; to provide silver for subsidiary coim- 
age and for commercial use; to assist foreign governments at 
war with the enemies of the United States; and for the above 
purposes to stabilize the price and encourage the production of 
silver. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were read twice by their titles and referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency: 

II. R. 11020. An act to amend and reenact sections 5136, 5137, 
5139, 5147, 5172, 5222, and 5230 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States; and 

II. R. 11283. An act to amend and reenact sections 4, 11, 16, 19, 
and 22 of the act approved December 23, 1913, and known as the 
Federal reserve act, and sections 5208 and 5209, Revised Stat- 
utes. 

REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 8771) authorizing the President to 
coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and 
offices, and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and 
the more efficient concentration of the Government. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the pending amendment. 

The Secretary. The pending amendment is the last amend- 
ment proposed by the Committee on the Judiciary which was 
passed over, and is to be found on page 2, line 23, after the 
word “executive” to insert the words “or administrative.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have not occupied any 
time in the discussion of this bill, and for that reason I feel 


-justified in taking a very few minutes to discuss a matter 


which is somewhat foreign to the amendment that has been 
submitted, but which nevertheless has an indirect bearing upon 
the legislation which is now under consideration. 

In a recent issue of the Manchester (N. H.) Mirror, a widely 
read Republican newspaper, under the caption “ Congressional 
slacking,” appears the following editorial, which I ask to have 
read from the desk, after which I will occupy a few minutes in 
pointing out its glaring inaccuracies. I ask that the article 
may be read. f 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair bears none and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The conduct of our national law makers for the last few months has 
Paten the accusation that of all the important war factors in the 
nited States Congress is the only one that has not yet put itself on 
a war basis. 
N Seagate methods were neyer anything to brag about in times 
o2 pipi ng peace, 
n 


The 


ongress continues to function on the same old ineffective 


‘plane in the midst of the world’s supreme crisis, it becomes intol- 


erable. 

A Massachusetts Congressman not long a t up in meeting and 
told his colleagues what he thought of their 8 of precious 
time, their loafi in committee rooms, their endless postponements, 
their political eming, their claborate faultfinding with other de- 
partments of Government while neglecting constructive action of their 
own iana refusing to pass bills imperatively needed for the prosecution 
of the war. i 

After that speech the House spent two whole days in vocal con- 
demnation of the offending Member. 

And nearly every other Member must have known, nevertheless, that 
most of his strictures were true. 

Washington correspondant say that the law makers among them- 
selves frankly recognize their failure so far in this session, and even 
“laugh and joke about it.“ that their pose of injured dignity under 
criticism is for public effect. 

However that may be, the record thus far is a shameful one. 

Congress neglected to pass BA yeasty enabling the Government to 
issue its thir 3 lonn until the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
despair, only a few days before the date for opening the loan, forced 
its hand by 3 and publishing the terms aud conditions of the 
loan without authority. 

Congress has persistently refused to do anything about the second 
Army draft until time for starting it has passed, and the War Depart- 
ment has been compelled to inaugurate it makeshift methods. 

Measures meant to give the executive department needed authority 
for departmental reorganization have dragged along interminably. 

Appointments have n held up. 

Imperative aopeopriation bills have not been passed. 

Laws for dealing adequately with spies and traitors nre still lacking. 

It has almost seemed, at times, that Congress has stopped function- 


ing. 

There are some signs of improvement now, due possibly to the fact 
that the menace of the big German drive has penetrated to some con- 
gressional minds not hitherto awakened. 

There is room for much more improvement. 

And if it doesn't appear soon, the country will deal very drastically, 
in the fall elections, with numerous Congressmen of both parties, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have examined the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp in connection with the matter which the 


editor of that paper makes the statement that two days were con- 
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sumed in the other House in debating something connected with a 
Member of that bedy, and I discover that one hour was occu- 
pied by n Member of the House in a speech which he made, 
and that was the amount of time which was consumed. There 
is quite a difference between ene hour and two days. 

As to the liberty loan, it is perfectly well known to every 
Member of this body that the arrangements were not made for 
launching that loan until the time arrived when it was launched, 
because of the fact that the Secretary of the Treasury was un- 
decided in his own mind what rate of interest the bonds should 
bear. Hence, Congress was not in any way responsible for a 
delay in that matter. and the loan could not have been launched 
any sooner than it was under the circumstances: which then 
existed. 

Mr. President, at the present session of Congress there have 
been passed and approved by the President 58 public laws and 
resolutions, 36 of which are essentially war measures, and the 
others bear a close relation to the war. 

Two other war bills are now in the hands of the President 
awaiting his signature, and there are in conference, and will 
soon be enacted, four other purely war measures. 

In addition to the abeve, each House has passed a number of 
war bills that are new under consideration by the other House, 
and which will doubtless soon become laws, 

Regarding the matter of appropriations, concerning which the 
newspaper editorial finds fault, the facts are that both Houses 
have acted on appropriation bills, as follows: The Agricultural 
appropriation bill, carrying $28,291,283 ; the Indian appropriation 
bill, earrying 811.119.850; and the legislative appropriation bill. 
carrying $70,023,965.75, all of which are now in conference. The 
Diplomatie and Consular appropriation bill, carrying 57.937, 
876.66; he urgent deficiency appropriation bill, carrying 85.356. 
666.016.93; and the further urgent deficiency bill. carrying 
$731,901,789.46, have become laws. The total amount appro- 
priated by those measures is $6,205,940,281.80, to which may be 
added very large amounts carried in general legislative bills, 
such as $50,000,000 for the Shipping Board housing bill, and 
another bill that has passed the House and is now under con- 
sideration by the Senate, which will doubtless be passed in a 
few days. makes a further appropriation of 860.000.000 for hous- 
ing purposes. and it is understood that another deficiency bill 
will soon be acted on. 

Mr. President, the plain, palpable truth is that the number 
of important measures already enacted into law, designed to 
strengthen the hands of the President in the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war, for all of which bills I have voted, should satisfy 
every reasonable man that Congress has done its full duty, and 
it greatly surprises me that so influential and careful a news- 
paper as the Manchester Mirror should join in the cry that Con- 
gress is culpably negligent in the matter of war legislation—an 
assertion that the record absolutely disproves: If there is any 
“slacking” in the prosecution of the war, it is not in Congress; 
and this foolish charge. iterated and reiterated in the press, 
should be stopped, and the blame placed at the door of those re- 
sponsible for whatever delays or mismanagement may exist. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to ask the Senator if a single depart- 
ment has had to wait one minute for money necessary to carry 
on this war? 

Mr. GALLINGER. So far as I have observed, and as a 
Member of the Committee on Appropriations I have looked into 
that matter somewhat, the question the Senator asks answers 
itself. No department has had to wait. On the contrary, more 
money haus been appropriated than has been used, and no inter- 
est is suffering because of the lack of prompt action on th 
part of Congress in the matter of appropriations. j 

Mr. GALLINGER subsequently said: Mr. President, earlier 
in the day I made some brief observations on the appropria- 
tions made during the present session. I have in my hand an 
address delivered by the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopes] on October II. 1917, before the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, entitled “Recent Congressional Legislation,” 
which deals with matters of that kind. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The address. referred to is as follows: 


[Address of Senator Hexry Canor Loner before the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, October 11, 1917.] 


RECENT CONGRESSIONAL LEcGIsLaTioy. 

“I have not had the pleasure and satisfaction of presiding 
over 2 meeting of the society since last November: This en- 
forced absence, however, has been my misfortune and not my 
fault. I have been the victim of circumstances. But I have 


The 


felt that after this long interval, if I could have the indulgence 
of the society, I should like to say something in regard to the 
events of the past year. That period has been signalized by 
one of the greatest events of modern history and it has been a 
year crowded with great events. I refer, of course, to the 
entrance of the United States into the world war. When 
Canning uttered his famous declaration in the House of Com- 
mons, that he would call in the New World to redress the balance 
of the old, he little thought how that declaration would be car- 
ried out, We have entered the war and we are now engaged in 
the great effort to redress the balance of the Old World. 

“I am going to say a few words about what led up to this 
momentous action on the part of the United States and what 
has been done since. It will be remembered that the last elee- 
tion turned and was decided upon the assertion that the Presi- 
dent had kept the peace, and that he would continue to keep 
the peace. Many Democrats, I think, voted for the Republican 
candidate, but many more Republicans voted for Mr, Wilson 
on the sole ground that he had kept the peace, and although the 
margins in many States were narrow the result was decisive. 

“The President, on the 18th of December, almost immediately 
after the assembling of Congress, sent to the powers, the other 
nations of the world, what was known as the ‘peace note, 
which seemed to be the logical deduction from the election which 
had just taken place. It so chanced that the note appeared 
almost simultaneously with Germany's first attempt to bring 
about some sort of German peace, an unlucky coincidence, 
The President followed up his note by an address to the Senate 
in favor of a league for peace, what might be called a pence 
plan. That was on January 22, 1917. Both the peace note 
and the peace plan brought forth much criticism and caused 
but little satisfaction here. It is not, therefore, without interest 
in this connection to consider for a moment their reception in 
Germany which does not seem: to have accorded entirely with 
the enthusiasm of Count Bernstorff, who in a New York news- 
paper compared the President’s note to the Star of Bethlehem, 

“There has just been published a book entitled *My Four 
Years in Germany,’ by Mr. Gerard, which is very interesting 
and very instructive as to the effect of the President's positicn 
in the winter of 1916-1917. upon German opinion. It appears 
from Mr. Gerard’s book that all the leading members of the 
Government as well as the German press—and I suppose Ger- 
mans generally, although that does not matter—all felt that 
after the election carried upon the peace issue, and after the 
President's peace note, there was no possibility of the United 
States going into the war; that neither the President could nd- 
vise war nor that the people would follow him into war if he 
should advise it. They were also dissatisfied with the“ peace 
plan” because it was not in every respect as consonant with 
German plans and as thoroughly friendly to Germany as they 
expected and desired it to be. 

“This attitude of the German mind is an interesting illustra- 
tion of the point at which the Germans have been curiously 
inefficient—their utter fallure to form any just judgment of 
the psychology of other nations. They were perfectly confi- 
dent that England would not come into the war. They be- 
lieved England to be on the verge of civil war, and it broke 
on them with a shock ef tremendous surprise when England 
went unitedly into the war upon the invasion of Belgium. We 
learn from Mr. Gerard's book that a similar surprise was occa- 
sioned in Germany when we acted and went to war with prac- 
tieal unanimity. 

“TI do not think that the fact of this German belief in our 
determination to have peace at any price was decisive of their 
action ; I believe that they would have taken the same action in 
any event, but they were nevertheless proceeding upon that be- 
lief. They followed up the President’s plan for peace by declar- 
ing a new submarine zone, and stated in their note to us that we 
could send one ship, painted as nearly as one could make out 
like a barber's pole, once a week to some given port, but that 
with this insulting exception they were going to make the new 
submarine campaign ruthless and all destructive. The chancel- 
lor stated that this new campaign had been delayed merely 
because they were waiting until they had completed a sufficient 
number of submarines, Perhaps you may not all realize just 
what that statement meant. It meant that the assurances 
which they had given to this country after the Sussex incident 
were absolutely false and that every note they wrote was false, 
and that they knew them to be false and meant them to be so; 
that they had no idea of carrying out any one of those assur- 
ances. Therefore, when they issued their declaration of the 
new zone they, of course, broke all the assurances’ which they 
had given this country, and thereupon the President severed 
relations with Germany on the 3d of February, 1917. 
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“The Congress was then drawing toward its last days. It 
was a period of very deep anxiety and very severe strain, be- 
cause it was not at all clear what we were going to do. The 
President asked for authority from Congress to arm merchant- 
men, A bill fer that purpose passed the House and came to 
the Senate in the closing days of February. It was reported 
unanimously from the Foreign Relations Committee, but in 
the Senate a resistance in the form of parliamentary obstruction 
developed on the part of a small group of Senators, who have 
since, with a few exceptions, been resisting or seeking to injure 
directly or indirectly all war legislation. Owing to the fact that 
we were in the last day of the session the cloture could not be 
applied; there was not time for it, and there was, therefore, no 
method of giving the President by law the authority asked for. 
I was inclined myself to agree with him that he could have 
armed the merchantmen without specific authority from Con- 
gress, The importance of congressional action, it seemed to me 
then, was that in this way we gave the crews of merchantmen 
and all men on board a military status and took them out of the 
possibility of being treated as pirates. There was a defect in 
our existing laws which ought to have been covered. But how- 
ever that may be, the bill failed and Congress adjourned. 

“The President at first was inclined not to call the new Con- 
gress until the last possible moment. There were three large 
regular appropriation bills which went over, and this made it 
necessary in any event to summon Congress before the end of 
the fiscal year, which was June 30. But overt acts continued 
to be committed by the German Government, and on the 21st 
of March the President called Congress in extraordinary session. 
Congress convened on the 2d of April and the President came 
before the Houses that same evening and delivered the message 
which all the world read, a most admirable message and a 
very powerful statement of the American case. Four days later 
Congress passed the war resolution declaring that a state of 
war existed with Germany, and it was at once signed by the 
President. 

“As I have been to a certain extent a participant in what has 
happened since that time, I thought that the society would per- 
mit me to call attention to the conditions we in Congress were 
obliged to meet and to what we have done. You see reports 
from day to day in the newspapers, but perhaps the facts have 
not been all brought to your attention in a single statement, 

“Tt is to be remembered, in the first place, that we were 
practically wholly unprepared. ‘There was a strong move- 
ment for preparation immediately after the war in Europe 
opened in 1914. At that time the President discountenanced 
the movement and referred to those who were urging prepara- 
tion as nervous and excited. A year later he had changed his 
mind, and he made, as you all recall, a tour through the coun- 
try strongly urging preparation. The Secretary of War had a 
plan for increasing the Regular Army, having what he termed 
a “continental army” as a reserve, of 400,000 men, and also 
for making large expenditures for munitions. Unfortunately, 
the chairman of the House Military Committee, Mr. Hay, of 
Virginia, who has since been made a judge, had held that 
position for many years and had always resisted doing any- 
thing for the proper increase of the Regular Army. He, too, had 
a characteristic plan which really did nothing, and the President 
accepted Mr. Hay’s plan. This resulted in the retirement of 
Mr. Garrison from the Cabinet. I think that I am speaking 
within bounds when I say that Mr. Hay by his policy did more 
injury to this country at a great crisis than any one man I have 
ever known of in either branch of. Congress. Therefore, when 
war was declared two precious years had been wasted and prac- 
tically nothing done in the way of preparation for the Army. 
Even the Regular Army appropriation bill for this year had not 
been passed on March 4. It was one of the bills which had 
gone over. 

“The Navy fared better. The chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs is Mr. PApncerr, of Tennessee; he has 
been for many years chairman of that committee, has a remark- 
able knowledge of everything connected with the Navy, and is 
a very wise and liberal-minded man. Mr. Papeerr in 1916 
prepared a bill which had in it a good deal of legislation in 
addition to the appropriations, and in due course it came over 
to the Senate. It so happened that I was one of the subcom- 
mittee of two to whom the bill was referred, and as the full 
committee adopted the bill without a change, and as the Senate 
subsequently adopted the committee bill without a change, I 
think I may say that Senator Swanson, of Virginia, who, 
owing to the illness of Senator TIII Nax, was the acting chair- 
man of the committee, and to whom the country owes a great 
debt, and I really framed the Senate amendments, 250 in num- 


ber. I mention this merely because I am trying to show what 
happened to the Navy and what a benefit even this one year of 
preparation proved to be. 

“The naval bill of 1916 was really a great legislative measure 
with incidental appropriations. We legislated for the Naval 
Reserve; we created the Naval Militia; we provided for taking 
over in time of war the Revenue-Cutter Service and the Coast 
Survey Service. We revised the law in regard to the personnel 
of the Navy, regulating promotions, and a vast mass of other de- 
tail legislation, all making for the preparation of the Navy. We 
appropriated $313,000,000, covering the largest program ever 
made in this country, and as large, I think, as has ever been 
made in almost any country for a single year, and it seemed at 
that moment a very large amount. To-day it seems very mod- 
erate. 

“That bill passed in August, 1916. Last winter we passed 
another naval bill with comparatively little legislation in it, 
for not much was needed, but we increased the appropriations. 
We gave the President $150,000,000 for the purchase of sub- 
marine chasers and patrol boats and to expedite the building 
of vessels already contracted for, and we made further large 
authorizations. This bill appropriated over $500,000,000. It 
was the 3d of March when that bill became law, only a month 
before war was declared. The other bill was passed less than 
a year before. -Yet the fact that even this amount of prepara- 
tion had been made has been of inestimable value. And if you 
will pause a moment to think you will recall how little has been 
said about preparation in the Navy since the war began and 
comparatively little money voted—I say comparatively—a good 
many hundred millions have been added, but comparatively it 
has been little. The Navy was able to move at once. Before 
April had expired we had destroyers on the coast of Ireland, 
and we have been adding to them steadily, until now we have 
a very formidable fleet of that character on the other side of 
the water. 

“There has been a great deal done in Congress in addition to 
this. Great powers have been granted to the President. neces- 
sary powers, as I think, wisely granted, as I hope. We have 
created a Shipping Board with enormous powers and enormous 
appropriations, which is taking over practically all the ship- 
ping of the United States. We were very unfortunate in the 
man who was first made chairman of that board—Mr. Den- 
man, of California. I do not need to go into details; it is 
enough to say that his operations in the board caused a delay 
of something like five months, and instead of beginning to get 
vessels early next spring we shall be lucky if we get any by 
next July. 

“We also established a Food Commission and a Coal Com- 
mission, and they are engaged in an experiment which is to 
me of immense interest. History tends to show that all at- 
tempts at price fixing have been failures, but we are now at- 
tempting to lower prices—not only to fix prices but to lower 
prices except labor prices and costs—and at the same time to 
stimulate production, increase confidence, reduce profits, and 
place huge loans. I am anxious to see how well it works. It 
is an ambitious program. If it works successfully it will be a 
great benefit, but I venture to think that there are risks and 
uncertainties connected with it. 

“We have also a commission on railroad transportation to 
determine priority of shipments. 

“The part of all this work with which I came in closest con- 
tact was that which fell upon Congress, the work which Con- 
gress was called upon to do and which could be done only by 
Congress. Congress has its defects; nobody is more aware of 
them than I, but sometimes it is without reason made a pack- 
horse for every fault that can be found or imagined. The news- 
papers steadily charged Congress with intolerable delay and 
that we were wasting time in discussions. The best answer 
to this charge is to state what Congress actually has accom- 
plished. I might say in addition that Mr. Balfour and the 
heads of other missions who were here spoke not only in praise 
but with wonder at the amount that was accomplished in Con- 
gress; and the newspapers, I think, in getting impatient of 
debate, hardly stopped to consider that we could not pass and 
ought not to have passed without discussion bills which entirely 
revolutionized what we are pleased to call our constitutional 
privileges and rights, and that it was inevitable and proper that 
there should be some discussion about them, Delays, grievous 
delays, there have been but not in the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

Now, as to this question of congressional delay. I shall not 
take long, but I think it may interest the society to know what 
the Congress has actually done since the deciaration of war on 
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the Gth day of April. We first passed a general deficiency appro- 
priation act appropriating $163,000,000, of which $100,000,000 
was for national security and defense and for each and every 
purpose connected with the war. 

“We pnssed an act authorizing the issue of bonds to meet 


measures for national security. This act appropriated $3,000.- 
000,000 for establishing credits for foreign governments and 
$2,000,000,000 to meet domestic expenditures, and n certain addi- 
tional amount to consolidate and take up some small outstand- 
ing loans. > £ 

“We passed an act giving an additional midshipman to each 
Senator and each congressional district. 

“We pussed the regular approprintion act carrying $223,- 
000.000 for the support of the Army for the regular fiscal year. 

“We passed an act authorizing the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States 
this was the act which authorized the selective draft of a million 
men—and there wus a great deal of subsidiary legislation con- 
nected with it. Members will recall that it took England and 
Canada some three years to pass conscription acts 

“We passed a resolution authorizing the President to take 
over for the United States shipping owneil in whole or in part by 
any corporation, citizen. or subject of any uation with which 
the United States may be at war. This covered the German 
vessels, something over 500.000 tons. They are now all in the 
service, practically, and serving as transports for our troops. 

“We pussed an act to increase the commission and warrant 
and enlisted strength of the Navy from 87,000 to 150,000 men 
and of the Marine Corps from 17,000 to 30.000. 

“We passed the regular act making appropriations for the 
Military Academy, 

“We passed an act amending the war-risk insurance act; 
and then the regular act appropriating $147,000,000 for the 
sundry civil expenses. 

“We passed the deficiency bill appropriating $3.281.000,000 
for the Military and Naval Establishments, and this act appro- 
priated, among other things, $405,000,000 for an emergency 
shipping fund. 

“We passed an act to punish acts of interference with foreign 
relations known as the espionage bill. It contained really 12 
different bills which had been introduced on these subjects, 
consolidated into one measure. 

“We passed an act—I am leaving out many small ones—we 
passed an act appropriating $640,000,000 to incrense temporarily 
the Signal Corns of the Army and to purchase, manufacture, 
maintain, prepare, and operate airships; and also an act in 
connection with it authorizing the United States to take pos- 
session of a site for n permanent aviation station. 

“We passed the river and harbor bill, carrying $27,000,000, 
which looks very moderate at this time. 

“We passed an act enlarging the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ; á 
4 “An get appropriating $11,346,400 to stimulate food produc- 

on; 

“An act known as the food and fuel act, appropriating $162,- 
500,000 for the conservation of food products and fuel; 

“An act to authorize an additienal issue of war bonds. This 
is the second bond issue, under which the present loan is being 
made. This act makes an additional appropriation of $4,000,- 
000,000 to extend credit in the United States to our allies and 
for the expenses incident to the preparation and issue of bonds 
and certificates; and it authorizes an additional issue of 83.000. 
000.000. of bonds to meet the loans to foreign governments—that 
covers the $3,000,000,000. of the first act—and an additional 
issue of one-year certificates of indebtedness beyond the $2,000,- 
000,000 and an issue of five-year wat-saving certificates, mak- 
ing $5,000,000,000, carrying all together $7,000,000,000. of new 
loans. 

“We have just passed an act appropriating $5.650,000,000 to 
supply deficiencies in the appropriation for the fiscal year 1918. 
This is the largest appropriation act ever passed by this or any 
other country. 

“We passed an act to define, regulate, and punish trading 
with the enemy, and for other purposes, which appropriates 
$450,000. That is the ‘trading with the enemy act,’ a very 
important act. 

“We passed an act to provide revenues to defray war ex- 
penses, and for other purposes. This provides approximately 
$2,500,000,000 of revenue to defray the expense of Government. 
That is the tax biil, of which I shall say a word presently. 

“We passed an act to provide a military and naval family 
allowance, compensation and insurance fund, known as the 
soldiers’ insurance act. 


Finally. a further act authorizing the Shipping Board to 
license the use of vessels of foreign registry and construction for 
the constwise trade for the period of the war and 120 days 
thereafter. 

“E think this is a very remarkable list of measures which 
have been passed in six months. The bill which caused the 
grentest difficulty and cousumed the most time was the-revenue 
bill. Bills to spend money and bills to borrow money reaching 
into the billions passed in a few days and sometimes in a few 
hours. There was no opposition to either spending or borrowing 
in Congress or in the country so far as we could see. But when 
it cume to imposing taxes the seene changed and cheerfulness 
and unanimity disappeared. The hill came over from the House 
on the 25th of May. and the Committee on Finance, of which I 
happened. to be n member, had that bill for over two months 
in committee, meeting every day for six or seven hours a dux 
literally every day. We then had three weeks of debate in the 
Senate, where there were differences of opinion which hud net 
appeared before on the bond bills and the appropriation bilis, 
and it then went to conference, where it remained for neurly 
three weeks, and which wus the most disagreeable part of the 
whole business. The House appeared to be obstinate; the Sen- 
ute, of course, was firm, The result was u grent deal of debate, 
which filled whole days fer three weeks, including Sundays. 
The result is that we have now imposed upon this country for 
the fiscal year 1917, including the taxes already imposed by 
existing law, between $3.800,000.000 and $4,000,000,000, a larger 
sum to take from a people in taxation than hus ever been at- 
tempted by any nation in the world. I was one of those who 
thought that we went too far; that we went beyond the line 
of safety in the taxation of protits and of incomes; und I am 
afraid we have done so, but we had grent difficulty In holding 
the rates at the figures established by the committee. To give 
you an idea of what these taxes amount to. the percentage of 
expenditures to be raised by direct taxation is 36.02 per cent. 
The highest proportion of taxes to loans in providing for ex- 
penditures in time of war was in the last year of our Civil War, 
when we raised as much as 30 per cent of the expenditures by 
taxation. We are now raising 36.02 per cent. and the percentage 
to be met by Government obligations is 63.98 per cent. The per- 
centages raised by direct taxation by other countries involved 
in the present war after three years of war are: 


Per cent. 
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“Tt is. of course. sound finance to take a large proportion of 
the expenditures from taxation, but this principle can easily be 
carried too far, can in fact be made ruinous. And what a 
strong element in Congress were disposed te overlook was the 
fact that it was essential to our financial stability und success 
to keep business as productive and active as possible. For that 
purpose you must have u certain surplus, so that business can 
extend and maintain itself. You also must look to that sume 
surplus for all your loans. There was nothing else to do. no- 
where else to go for money. When I tell you that it required 
a great effort and a strong contest in the Senate to defeat a 
proposition to put a tax of 76 per cent flat om all profits. war 
profits nnd peace profits alike, you can see that we have not been 
as excessive as some people desired, because there were Members 
of both House and Senate who thought this was an excelient 
time to seize upon criminal wealth.“ ‘ 

“Men. munitions, and money are the essential things. We 
have the money; the munitions, I am sorry to say, are only 
beginning to come in. I will give you one example which will 
give you an idea of what lack of preparation menns. The de- 
partments came in on the 2d day of July and furnished us their 
estimates for the coming year—$5,563.000.000—and we passed 
our original revenue bill, which was confined to war profits. or 
those figures. Twenty days later the heads of departments 
came in with additional estimates for appropriations reaching 
nearly six billions. When the last appropriation bill had passed, 
between the time that it came to the Senate and while the Sen- 
ate committee had it under consideration for a report. they 
brought in $700,000.000 additional estimate. One item let me 
sperk of as an illustration. We had been told in past years 
that we were well off in field artillery. They cnme before us— 
Gen. Crozier. the head of the Ordnance Department, and others 
came before ns when these great estimates came in—additional 
estimates—and informed us that for an army of a million inen 
we needed 16,000 pieces of field artillery. the bulk of them 2s, 
which correspond to the French 738; but all Kinds, including 
mortars and up to as heavy as 9-inch guns, which would take 
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a year to make. We actually had 600 pieces of field artillery, 
only enough to train our troops here, and when war was declared 
no shells to speak of. 

“Of course, this lack of preparedness has increased the ex- 
penditure enormously, because everything has to be done in such 
haste and in the most expensive way, but still, slowly with much 
stumbling and confusion, it is being done. 

I thought perhaps these figures—although figures are dry 
might be of interest as a contemporary historical record in our 
proceedings. 

Before concluding, I wish to say one word about the situa- 
tion us it appears to us in Washington. It is the intention of the 
President and the administration at this time, I know, to carry 
this war through; and that is the intention of the overwhelming 
majority in Congress; the settled purpose of many who were 
very reluctant to go to war as well as of many who thought we 
ought to have gone to war long before the time when we did. The 
Government, Congress, and President mean to carry the war 
through. Yet we see the newspapers filled with talk about peace, 
which all comes directly or indirectly from the enemy; it 
either emanates from Germany or is accidentally very like what 
the Germans are suggesting. We have had a note from the Pope, 
we have had resolutions in Congress, and we have had a great 
deal of general irresponsible talk about peace. -This talk all pre- 
ceeds, with slight variations, on the basis of the status quo ante 
bellum. To my mind—and I know this is the view of the ad- 
ministration—every man—the President, who delivered ‘the war 
message, and Congress, who voted for war—would be guilty of 
the blackest of crimes if they were willing to make a peace on 
the status quo ante bellum and recreate the situation which ex- 
isted before the war. If we send our armies and our young men 
abroad to be killed and wounded in northern France and in 
Flanders with no result but this, our entrance into war with 
such an intention was a crime which nothing can justify. The 
intent of Congress and the intent of the President, which I saw 
he reiterated only day before yesterday, was that there could be 
no peace until we could create a situation where no such war as 
this could recur. To make peace on the basis of the status quo 
ante bellum simply means that Germany will have a breathing 
space and the whole horror will come over again, with the 
chance that we shall not be all united as we are now. We must 
have peace and victory ; complete victory; no other will stand or 
be worth having. 

“The President in his letter to the Pope stated what is the 
absolute truth—that we have no one now we can negotiate with. 
We can not negotiate with a government which has declared 
that treaties are scraps of paper to be torn up when it feels 
like it. We can not make peace in the ordinary way. We can 
not in the first place make peace, except in company with our 
allies. There may be no written conventions or treaties, but it 
would brand us with everlasting dishonor and bring ruin to us 
also if we undertook to make a separate peace. Therefore 
there is only one alternative, and that is to bring Germany to 
her knees and force upon her a peace which we shall dictate 
and which will make the world safe—not merely safe for democ- 
racy, but safe for all the allied free countries to pursue their 
own way in security and work out their own salvation. 

If we had not gone into this war and Germany had won it we 
should have been the next victim and we should have been 
compelled to fight alone. We must win the war, we shall win 
this war. Of the final result I have no sort of doubt. But the 
feeling in Congress—I mean of the great majority of both 
Houses—is that any peace at all at this time or any argument 
for peace at this moment is little short of hostility to the United 
States and is distinctly helpful to Germany. Those charged 
with the responsibility of Government feel very strongly that 
the hour has not come for talk, idle talk about peace on German 
terms. I am sure that such is the feeling of the administra- 
tion—as sure as I can be of anything which has been directly 
told to me, This is the situation in which the country stands 
to-day ; this ts the legislation which Congress has passed. 

“I have taken much more time than I intended, but I trust 
the society will not think the hour misspent. I shall take the 
liberty of adding a financial statement by Senator Satoor, of 
Utah, the highest and most careful authority on this subject 
in the Senate. 

APPROPRIATIONS, ESTIMATED RECEIPTS, ETC. 
{Statement prepared by Senator Smoor.] 
The direct appropriations made for the fis- 

cal year ending June 30, 1918, total. $18, 879, 177, 014. 96 
There have been contracts authorized by 

acts of Congress, in addition to direct 

appropriations, to be met by future ap- 

propriations by Congress amounting to— 2, 511, 553, 925. 50 

———— S 


Included in the direct appropriations are 
the following items that will not be paid 
out of the appropriations authorized and 
for advances to foreign countries, which 
will be paid back to our Government 
with interest: 

The first war-risk insurance act, later 


SPE ona ss ek $10, 000, 000. 00 
The sinking fund never set aside 60, 000. 000. 00 
Loans to foreign countries 7, 000, 000, 000.00 
Interest on leans to foreign countries 170, 000, 000. 00 


ens T 7, 240, 000, 000. 00 


Appropriations made_______----_.________ 18, 879. 177, 014. 96 
Deductions not direct payments fer Govern- 

ment expenses___..-_--_-_.--_._____-... 7, 240, 000, 000. 00 
Actual Government expenses for year 


appropriated for 11, 639, 177, 014. 96 


Revenues to be raised under existing laws: 

From acts in force before this present 
extra session of Congress 1, 333, 500, 000. 00 

From the revenue act passed this 
r Dod ota, 000.00 

From post-office receipts (provision for 

expenses of the Post Office Depart- 

ment is included in the annual ap- 


propriavuons) oo — üñ 325, 000, 000, 00 

Total revenue 4, 193, 370, 000. 00 
Appropriations for expenses of the Govern- 

SNE ee lee 

Revenues of the Government ĩ — 4. 193, 370, 000. 00 


Balanve te be provided for — 7,445, 807, 014. 98 

The act of Sept. 24, 1917, authorizes an ad- 
ditional issue of bonds to meet expendi- 
tures of the Government o: 


3, 538, 945, 460. 00 


From this it will be seen that the appro- 
priations already made are not covered 
either by direct taxation or the authori- 
zation of a bond issue or other Govern- 
ment obligations amounting to the differ- 
enee Sstween.— T ee 


BC ee Oe a ee ee ee 


7. 445, 807, 014. 96 
3, 538, 945, 400. 00 


Or a balance . ͤĩV—! 3, 906, 861, 554. 96 


The next Congress will no doubt provide means for meeting 
this uncovered amount. 


Per cent. 
The percentage to be raised by direct taxation is 36.02 
The percentage to be met by Government obligations 63. 98 


The pereentages raised by direct taxation by other coun- 
tries involved in the present war, after three years of 
continuous and bloody war, are as follows: 


, cee) ee eget eee 
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“T also add some tables giving a few details of distribution 
and some comparisons relating to the appropriations of this 
memorable year. I am sure that these tables and Senator 
Ssroor’s statement will be found very valuable for future refer- 
ence: 

APPROPRIATIONS. 
Military Establishment and War Depart- 

ment, including sums in the Army, Mili- 

tary Academy, deficiency, fortifications, 

and other acts 
Naval Establishment and Navy Department, 

including sums in the naval, deficiency, 

and other o 
Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Cor- 

TT 
National defense fund placed at t the he disposal 

of the President... e 2 
Loans to the allies___._..__-_......... 7,000, 000, 000. 00 
Control of foods and fuels and stimulation 

of agricultural production 173, 846, 400. 00 


$7, 522, 726, 441. 30 


1, 604, 840, 690. 43 
1, 040, 517, 500. 0D 
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Soldiers’ and sailers’ insurance and family 


Anne. ee $176, 250, 000. 00 
Interest on bonds and certificates (esti- 
Pretend D NAE IARR eae eee es 200, 000, 000. 00 


All other expenses and services, including 
insurance of merchant vessels and their k 

102, 047, 244. 55 

Expenses of conducting the civil establish- 
ment of the Government, including pen- 
o Ea PR ES 958, 948, 738. 59 


Total appropriatious 18, 879, 177, 014. 96 


CONTRACTS OR AUTHORIZATION IN ADDITION TO APPROPRIATIONS. 
Military Establishment $1, 389, 452, 750. 00 


Naval Establismment 271, 851, 175. 50 
Shipping Board and Emergency Corpora- 

CD nak a en Bee Sor ees Beet ete eae On $49, 000, 000. 00 

New building for the Treasury Department_ 1, 250, 000. 00 

Total contracts or authorizations___. 2, 511, 553, 925. 50 
Grand total appropriations and au- 

“ PUL AEs Oy Re WER I ol a Sl A 21, 390, 730, 940. 46 


Sixty-fourth Congress, second session 1, 977, 210, 200. 05 


Sixty-fifth Congress, first session. 16, 901, 966, 814. 91 
Contract authorizations, 1918 2, 511, 553, 925. 50 


Total for fiscal year 1918—— 21, 390, 730, 940. 46 
Total appropriations, 1918 (exclusive of 
7,000,000,000 loans to the allles 
Total appropriations and contract authori- 
zations (exclusive of $7,000,000,000 loans 
to the nies): ee — 14, 390, 730, 940. 46 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have no great interest in 
the pending amendment, for I think it makes very little differ- 
ence whether it is voted in or voted out. The real issue between 
those of us who want some modification of the pending measure 
and other Senators will arise upon other amendments which will 
be offered to the bill. Nevertheless, I feel I ought to say a word 
with regard to the subject before this amendment is voted upon. 
It seems to me that Senators have been very industriously 
during the last few days occupying themselves in the very ancient 
and honorable pastime of erecting a man of straw in order to 
gratify themselves in bruising and battering it around the 
Senate Chamber. What is the issue between those of us who 
believe there ought to be a modification of the bill and those who 
believe there ought not to be any change whatsoever made in it? 
I heard the very interesting and very excellent discourse of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar]. He did not propose 
a single thing in which I do not heartily concur and for which 
I shall not vote with the utmost sincerity, if I am given an 
opportunity to do so. I heard the observations of the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr]. ‘They, too, were of a practical 
nature; and I think he is to be congratulated upon his clear and 
luminous exposition of some of the reforms that are sadly 
needed ; but not a thing did he suggest that meets opposition upon 
the part of those who insist upon some change in the bill; and 
he demonstrated anew what we all- have known for years, that 
there ought to be reform in the executive departments of the 
Government. 

I listened yesterday afternoon to the daily lecture of the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WrietrAmMsj. He 
delivers it about the same hour every afternoon, and I think he 
ought to introduce some variety into the homily which he ad- 
dresses to the Senate. It is very clear to ine from his eloquent 
speech that he knows a great deal about a great many things, 
but his observations demonstrate with perfect clearness that he 
does not know anything whatsoever about the bill now under 
consideration and upon which we are to vote. Contrary to the 
advice and injunction of the orators of the ancient times he is 
insisting upon making a certain illustration, which he con- 
stantly uses, immortal by making it eternal. It has been brought 
before us so often that I feel that I must give very brief atten- 
tion to the subject of holes and pegs. 

Undoubtedly it is true that there are square holes and round 
holes in the executive departments. Congress made these holes, 
some of them round and some of them square, and I assume that 
it did it with reasonable intelligence; but I should like to ask 
the Senator from Mississippi, if he were here, who has selected 
the pegs which are filling these round holes and these square 
holes? Congress has had nothing to do with the form of the 
pegs which are to be inserted from time to time in these holes 
which legislation has made. What power is it that selects the 
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pegs? What power is it that can remove a round peg from 
a square hole or a square peg from a round hole? I suggest that 
before it is insisted very much longer that the whole problem 
of fighting this war depends upon selecting the right kind of 
pegs for the right kind of holes, we inquire into the authority 
which selects the pegs and assigns them to their separate places. 
We need no additional legislation to select a square man for a 
square hole; we need no additional authority to be conferred 
upon the President to enable him to choose a round man for a 
round hole or a round position. These are things with which 
the Senate has nothing whatsoever to do, save to confirm, as it 
does with loyalty and fidelity, from time to time the selections 
which are made by the President. 

I grow a little weary of being lectured day after day upon my 
disposition toward making the war successful and to select the 
most efficient agents for its prosecution, when I know that the 
President has full power with respect to the selection of all the 
officers of the Government; and I assume, contrary to the in- 
ference of the Senator from Mississippi, that he does his very 
best to fill a square hole with a square man and a round hole 
with a round man; and if he discovers that he is mistaken in 
any selection, knowing that he has full authority to lift the peg 
out of the hole and substitute another for it, he will do so 
speedily and for the general welfare of the country. 

oan FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. Does the Senator know of any law which re- 
quires the President of the United States to select for either a 
3 hole or a square hole a peg with a wooden head? [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, Mr. President, I have concerned my- 
self only with exterior forms, following the course of the dis- 
cussion that we have heard so frequently, and I have not looked 
into the interior in order to satisfy myself with regard to the 
composition of the peg itself. [Laughter.] I want to follow 
the President so far as it is possible for me to do so; and, if he 
is satisfied with the peg, I am willing to concede that he has 
better opportunities than I have to examine its desirability. 

What utter absurdity to stand here and condemn and denounce 


.Senators who believe that there ought to be some modification 


of this bill upon the repeated assertion that there must be unity, 
there must be concert of purpose, and that we must have the 
right kind of pegs and the right kind of holes! We can not add 
to or take from the authority of the Chief Executive with regard 
to these selections, and this bill does not pretend to do so. I am 
very glad that the distinguished Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Overman] has at least recognized the Constitution to the 
extent of not attempting to deprive the President of his constitu- 
tional authority to select and nominate and appoint the officers 
who are to carry on the Government of the United States. 

I listened with my accustomed interest to the observations of 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. He, too, entirely mis- 
apprehends the opposition to certain parts of this bill. No one 
opposes the bill because the power granted in it may be abused. 
We all understand that if power is necessary for the prosecu- 
tion of the war we ought to confer it; and we all know that it 
may be abused. I am not opposing any part of this bill because 
I fear that the President will abuse the power given him. I 
assume that he will exercise it honestly, and according to his 
view of the Government of which he is the head and the necessi- 
ties which he confronts. Nor am I impressed with the sug- 
gestion that because we have drifted into a bureaucratic Gov- 
ernment, therefore we ought to grant these extraordinary powers. 

I think that the Senator from Idaho is justified in his criti- 
cism of the tendency of Congress to repose too much power in 
bureaus and commissions. He and I have not disagreed with 
regard to that principle or policy of the Government. That 
means, however, that the Congress ought to do a vast amount 
of work which it has hitherto not done; that means that Con- 
gress, instead of investing these bureaus and commissions with- 
out number with powers and authority over the people of this 
country, should have legislated directly for their advantage and 
for their control and guidance. However, it seems to me quite 
illogical to insist that because we have in times past surren- 
dered too much power to bureaus and commissions we should 
complete the crime against good legislation by now surrender- 
ing to the President of the United States all the legislative power 
which we can confer upon him. 

This bill will not diminish the number of bureaus or the 
number of commissions; it will simply give to the President the 
authority to select some new bureau or some new commission to 
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exercise the functions which we have heretofore conferred upon 
those agencies which have been created in times that are past. 

I come now to state—not to argue, for I have no opportunity. 
no chance to argue the matter at this time—my objection to this 
bill; and I believe it the objection of every Senator who proposes 
to vote against it in its present form. It is this: First, in the 
negative; I am not opposed to granting the President of the 
United States the power to coordinate, to consolidate, to transfer 
within the executive departments of the Government. While 
I do not think it necessary, and while I think it would be wiser 
if we would do this specifically instead of generally, I have no 
opposition to it save this, that I believe the Department of 
Justice ought not to be included within the blanket power that 
is conferred. ; $ 

My opposition arises in this way: We have from year to year 
in times that are past created certain functions of government, 
and we have reposed the execution of those functions in com- 
missions or departments entirely removed from the executive 
branch of the Government. We have done it, because we be- 
lieved that the people of this country will be better governed 
and more certainly pretected in the administration of the law 
in that form than in any other. We have created the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; we have created the Federal Re- 
serve Board; we have created the Federal Trade Commission ; 
we have created the Federal Farm Loan Board; we have cre- 
ated the Civil Service Commission; I need not particularize 
further, because all Senators have in mind this type of govern- 
mental authority. The President never has had any control 
whatsoever over any of these functions of the Government, save 
to select the officers who are to perform the various duties im- 
posed upon these bureaus, commissions, and the like. It was in 
n former day thought to be distinctly wrong—and I am sure 
I have heard every Senator who stands for this bill declare thut 
it was distinctly wrong—for the President to attempt in any 
way whatsoever to influence the decision or the conclusion of 
the bureaus which we have created in the manner I have sug- 


gested. 

All that I ask is that these functions of government, which 
have no more to do with the prosecution of the war, with the 
defense of the country, than has any other activity of any citi- 
zen of the land, shall be immune from the operation of this bill. 
I do not want to give the President the power to transfer the 
functions and authority of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to any person, to anybody, whether commission or bureau 
or what not. I know that he can not use that power for the 
prosecution of the war; I know that any attempt to disorganize 
or to destroy it will weaken the people in the great conflict in 
which they are engaged. 

There has not been a single suggestion that any power that 
either of these bodies which I have pointed out—and there are 
many others—now exercise can be used for the better proscu- 
tion and more successful management or conduct of the war. 
The Lord knows I want to make this country as strong as it can 
be made. I have no other thought or desire in my mind or 
heart but to carry forward a Government that will utilize the 
strength of every man, woman, and child in it for the accom- 
plishment of the great purpose to which we are now dedicated 
for the rescue of the civilization of which we are a part, and I 
hope a leader. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator’s time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have stated in this brief way the general 
ground of the opposition of those who want a modification of 
this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I want to appeal to the Sen- 
ate to let us adopt this amendment. The real issue, as I under- 
stand, will come on the amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Iowa—probably several amendments with reference to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. All the committee amend- 
ments but this one have been adopted, and I hope Senaters will 
let this one be adopted. Then I suppose some Senator will in- 
troduce an amendment exempting the Interstate Commerce 
Commissi the Federal Trade Commission, and so forth. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, before discussing the con- 
stitutional feature of this measure—for that is the only phase 
of it upon which I shall detain the Senate—I wish to digress 
for a moment to commend the President and congratulate the 
country upon the selection of Mr. John D. Ryan, upon whom 
has been conferred the great responsibility of the procurement, 
production, and manufacture of aircraft, and of all matters 
referring to the industrial side of our aviation program. 

The Senator from Georgia IMr. Surrul a few days ago very 
properly spoke in the highest terms of Mr. Schwab, just before 
then selected to take charge ef our shipping program. When I 
say, from my personal knowledge of Mr. Ryan—and I have 
known him for many years—that he measures up as fully to the 


requirements of his new position as does Mr. Schwab to the 
requirements of our shipping program, I perhaps say“ all that 
is necessary to assure the country that this branch of our war 
industry, ur my judgment, is now placed in apt and efficient 
hands. I only trust that the President may be equally fortu- 
nate in the choice of other individuals upon whom these great 
responsibilities must rest. 

Mr. President, I shall confine myself for a few moments to 
the consideration of the constitutionality of this measure. If 
the arguments which have been presented to support the propo- 
sition that we have no power to pass the biil be sound. of course 
it should be rejected, although, if its urgency were so great 
as to be an absolute essential to the efficient prosecution of the 
war, we might even then hesitate before finally rejecting it. 

There is such a thing, Mr. President, as the laws of war in 
time of war. It may be difficult to define them, but it is per- 
fectly easy to understand them, by illustration, when required 
to act. During the Civil War a part of the State of Virginia, 
opposed to the secession ordinance of that Commonwealth and 
resolved notwithstanding to remain in the Union, determined, 
without the consent of Virginia and regardless of constitutional 
limitations, to organize itself into a separate State and to seek 
admission into the Union. We know. historically, that that 
effort succeeded. At the time when the bill for the admission 
of West Virginia was under discussion in the House of Repre- 
sentatives Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, then the leader of the ma- 
jority, said: 

er 
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and by the laws of nations. These laws are t what we cheose to 
make them, so that they are not inconsistent with humanity, 

That, Mr. President, Is a very broad, perhaps too broad and 
comprehensive, definition of the laws of war—that they are just 
what we choose to make them, so they are not inconsistent with 
humanity. 

Mr. Stevens proceeded : 

Virgi tate, not 
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power, which the laws of war give us in the circumstances in which 
we are placea I shall vote for this bill upon that theory, and upon 
that alone, for I will not stultify myself by supposing that we have any 
warrant in the Constitution for this proceeding. : 

So that if it were necessary, Mr. President, for the salvation 
of our country to resort to the laws of war for the enactment of 
needed legislation we might find ample authority for it in many 
precedents of the Civil War, and perhaps some precedents in 
other wars to which the country has been subjected since its 
creation. 

If I understand the arguments against the constitutionality 
of this measure, they may be summed up in the idea that we 
are conferring unusual executive powers upon the President, or 
that we are delegating legislative authority to him, or both. 

Mr. President, if this bill purports to invest the President with 
executive authority, plainly it is beyond our power to do so, 
beeause the Congress has no executive authority unless the 
treaty-making power, a portion of which is conferred upon the 
Senate, and the power to confirm or reject appointments, which 
is also conferred upon the Senate, and the power to declare war, 
may be so considered. The Constitution in express terms de- 
clares that the executive authority shall be vested in a Presi- 
dent of the United States—ithe executive power; not a portion 
of it, but all of it. In dealing with Congress the Constitution 
declares that— 


all legislative ers herein ted shall be vested in a Co ss of 
the ae States, which consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Not all legislative power is conferred upon Congress, but “ all 
legislative powers herein granted ” are so conferred. The execu- 
tive power, however, is without limitation, conferred upon a 
President of the United States. Hence, any attempt upon the 
part of Congress te add to or to take from that executive au- 
thority would seem to be beyond our sphere and therefore im- 
possible. If this bill sought to add to an executive authority 
already conferred, therefore it would be an idle task; first, be- 
cause we have no such power to confer, and, second, beeause the 
Constitution itself has granted all of it to a President of the 
United States. 

I must therefore conclude that whatever else may be said 
against the valicity of this proposed measure it can not be at- 
tacked successfully upon the theory that it proposes to or can 
clothe the President with an executive power which he does not 
already possess as his constitutional prerogative. 

There remains, therefore, the question whether we are dele- 
gating legislative authority to the Executive which it is beyond 
our constitutional power to do. 

As was well stated by the Senator from Idaho IMr. BORAH] 
yesterday, we are conferring no authority, we are conferring no 
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bureaucratic or departmental power, which has not by preex- 
isting laws been provided for, together with the particular 
bureau or department which is to exercise it. This bill, unless 
amendments to it shall be offered, creates no new.exercise of 
power. What it proposes to do is to enable the President of the 
Uniied States to rearrange and redistribute authority already 
conferred so that efficiency may result, and a more vigorous 
prosecution of the war may be possible. I think it may be 
safely said that Congress might have clothed the President with 
authority to perform every function Which is now performed by 
the State Department, the War Department, the Treasury 
Department, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Reserye Board, and the multitude of other agencies which have 
been created, and appointments to which, for the discharge of 
these duties, are made by the President, subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate. 

Who can doubt, for example, that in the creation of the 
Federal Reserve Board Congress, had it been so disposed, might 
have directly clothed the President with every function exer- 
eised by that body, and also clothed him with the authority 
to designate those who would assist him in the discharge of 
these duties? If it be true—and I think it can not be ques- 
tloned—that our original legislation might have been directed 
to the President himself instead of these various bureaus, then 
it equally follows that we may now clothe him with the au- 
thority to redistribute these agencies, to remoye from one 
department this authority and to clothe some other department 
with that authority, just in proportion as it may seem to be 
essential to the unusual duties which now devolve upon the 
Executive. So that we are merely doing now by this bill some- 
thing which could have been done in the first instance. 
Whether it be wise, whether it be expedient to do so, is quite 
another question; but I am concerned now solely with the 
proposition whether Congress can constitutionally clothe the 
President with these powers of redistribution. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will ask the Senator whether his attention 
has been called to the statute originally creating the War, Navy, 
and State Departments, wherein it is provided that these 
powers, while conferred upon the three Secretaries, are to 
be executed under the direction nnd control of the President? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes. $ 

Mr. SHIELDS. So that, therefore, at one time they were all 
vested in the President. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And, furthermore, by amendments, much of 
the authority now proposed to be yested is vested in the Secre- 
taries. They are all authorized to redistribute the functions 
of their departments, just as this bill authorizes the Presi- 
dent to do. S a 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, Mr. President, I am familiar with these 
facts, and also with the fact that in creating the Treasury 
Department Congress departed from that method of legislation 
and clothed the Treasury Department directly with powers 
which were to be exercised not under, but independent of, the 
control of the President. 

Mr. President, certainly centralization is essential to the 
prosecution of the war. No man can doubt that. In my judg- 
ment, it has become highly essential to the effective operation 
of governmental functions in times of peace. This Govern- 
ment must, and will after the war, be more highly centralized 
thun it has been in times past. The agencies of the Govern- 
ment, the various matters over which it exercises jurisdiction, 
the tremendous scope of Executive authority, essentially require 
for efficient and systematic and economic government a greater 
centralization of authority than is now possessed and exer- 
cised. I think the obvious necessity of this condition had much 
to do with influencing President Taft to appoint the commission 
upon a rearrangement of our governmental agencies, which, as 
we know, made its report some time ago; and there can be 
no doubt but that had Congress acted upon the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Taft's commission and by legislation had empow- 
ered him to redistribute, rearrange, consolidate, and eliminate 
these various burenus and agencies so as to produce greater 
efficiency and economy in government, no man could have suc- 
cessfully questioned our power to have done so; and that fs 
precisely what we are attempting to do at present. 

Of course, we are always confronted with the possibility of 
the abuse of authority when it is granted. That contingency 
is inseparable from any important legislation. We must, in- 
dependently of that possibility, act without regard to it, if we 
are to succeed in our legislative task, relying upon the wisdom, 
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the patriotism, and the force of public opinion to control its 
exercise. Moreover, Mr. President, government must exer- 
cise its judgment in administration not alone by the standards 
of written law but as well by those of wisdom, justice, and 
expediency, as times and events may require. Mr. Burke has 
given expression to this thought in the following language: + 

The laws reach but a very little way. Constitute government how 
you please, infinitely the greater part of it must depend upon the 
exercise of powers which are left at large to the prudence and upright- 
ness of ministers of state. [ven all the use “es potency of the laws 
depends upon them. Without them your Commonwealth is no better 
moan a scheme upon paper, and not a living, active, effective organiza- 

I am of opinion this bill is not subject to any constitutional 
objection. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr, President, I heard yesterday with great 
pleasure the remarks of the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WrtrrMs]. I always listen to him, with his learning and his 
pleasing power of expression, as an entertainment. The princi- 
pal argument he used was the peg-and-hole argument. I have 
heard it many times from the same Senator. I always hear it 
with pleasure although repeated, because he gives it with such 
variations it never becomes stale, flat, and unprofitable by that 
repetition. Because of his pleasing diction, his copious vo- 
cabulary, and his exuberant imagination, I listened with the 
usual pleasure to his comments upon the bill. The substance 
of his argument was embodied in a paragraph which is as 
follows: 

I do not think that a committee on the conduct of the war represent- 
ing the legislative branch of the Government is exactly the right way 
to carry on the war, but if you will give me 1 — to put square pegs 
in square holes and round pegs in round holes and take square pegs 
out of round holes and round pegs out of square holes, I can improve 
the efficiency of the various executive bureaus of the Government and 
decrease its inefficiency. 

To avoid these misfits in the executive department, its 
honored head must possess an elementary knowledge of con- 
tour, outline, form, and space, with sometimes the happy 
faculty of making a good guess on the length of the peg and 
the depth of the hole, 2s well as an intuition of what the con- 
tents of the hole are likely to be. An error in the latter in- 
stinct frequently leads to sore disappointment and grievous 
recriminations. Many a hunter has come to grief by thrusting 
his hand into a hole not previously investigated. A good me- 
chanical joint requires not only the right union of form and 
material but a close fit. Lacking this, destructive friction, 
delays, and ultimate dissolution of the machinery ensues. 

A political master mechanic if inspecting the executive power 
house with practiced ear and eye would hear sounds and see 
things indicating not only a want of a correlation of forces 
but would distinguish o loose clatter caused by empty holes 
from pegs too short to reach through and naked pegs resulting 
from inexcusably shallow holes. 

An inquisitive or censorious lolterer might casually inquire 
what mechanical engineer framed this clacking libel that out- 
raged his suffering ears. He might implore some passer-by to 
vouchsafe him the information how long this creaking pande- 
monium had disturbed the peace of the neighborhood or threat- 
ened its lives. On learning over five years had elapsed no 
doubt a stormy blast of his vociferous indignation would 
mount to an empyrean altitude. 

It might be assumed the Government supply house is filled 
with pegs both round and square. Holes could be procured 
ad libitum as needed by the very simple and obvious process 
of pulling out the misfit pegs Inserted during the last five years 
by the same fellow who says it can not be done. He does not re- 
quire any new holes either. In addition to those turned over 
to him by his predecessor he has created over 100,000 new holes. 
Now he is dissatisfied because he has made a mistake in the 
kind of holes or getting the wrong pegs in tlre right place. As 
near as the uncultured populace can understand, being without 
university degrees or capital letters after their signatures, 
when they undertake to grasp this departmental chaos by 
any visible handhold it is this: He now wants power to scrap 
the outfit and let him start in fresh. One that can not make a 
better batting average pegging holes on a five-year circuit had 
better let Congress help him awhile till he learns more about 
human pegs. Otherwise, if he knocks down all the material in 
the departments he might never be able to set it up again 
during war times. He might get nervous and excited like 
some of us were three or four years ago when he was too proud 
to fight, told foreigners there must be peace without victory, 
advised watchful waiting, and later reminded us all around our 
respective homes that he had “kept us out of war.” 

He had a chance to practice on the Shipping Board ever since 
September 7, 1916. There was a brand new lot of holes. The 
pegs were human shipbuilders. They were plentiful in the 
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American supply house. He promptly filled the holes with two 
lawyers under suspicion of political activities, a lumberman 
well along in years who knew as much about shipbuilding as I 
do of theology. The fourth man had operated steamships, and 
the fifth had a lifetime experience in both building and operat- 
ing ships. The last-named competent man sized up the pegs 
thrust into the board’s organization holes and unanimously re- 
tired while it was reasonably quiet. It was not a lack of power 
or an assortment of holes and pegs the matter. It was color 
blindness that made a politician look like a shipbuilder. One 
time while he was experimenting with his peculiar ideas about 
pegs and the five holes-on the board, a delegation of steel manu- 
facturers came to Washington. They wanted to see him about 
shipbuilding. In the absorbing pursuit of pegging holes he 
could not possibly see them. He found time only to say he 
was thinking about commandeering their plants and turning 
the steel business over to some great captain of human lan- 
guage like Victor Murdock, just as he is now having them 
investigate the packing-house business to know how to furnish 
the Army and Navy with meats. Then he went on with his 
peg game. After three misfits he found Hurley and Piez, who 
pegged into the right holes promptly. These men thought 
somebody like Schwab, who had been run out of town with 
the rest of the steel delegation a year or two ago, would be 
useful. The last three are the only pegs which the President 
has fitted in on this end of the administration cribbage board. 
The only thing to keep him awake nights on the Shipping Board 
now is Raymond Stevens, who is the vermiform appendix of 
that body. He is a peg that never fit any place. He is liable 
to got inflamed most any day and have to be amputated. Uncle 
Sam would be like other millionaires if he does have appendi- 
citis from this useless member of his anatomy. This appendix 
has already cost him several million dollars by its impossible 
antics with pay rolls and appropriations. I mention him as an 
appendix because he is a peg that never fit any hole, square 
or round. All anyone can do with him is to just let him stick 
out and keep him from being sore. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has not the Senator observed that Mr. 
Stevens is now in Europe conferring with the great shipmasters 
of England on the shipping question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I had understood that he was absent in a 
foreign post, but I did not know definitely what his motive 
was, aud thanking the Senator from New Hampshire for the 
information to be added here to this mine of information, 
whether he will come back with any practical knowledge of 
shipbuilding I very much doubt. I am perfectly willing that 
he should have steamship passage and expenses paid, however, 
for the sake of being out of the United States. That would be 
a net gain to the Government. [Laughter on the floor and in 
the galleries.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The occupants of the gal- 
leries must preserve order. The Presiding Officer under the 
rules will be compelled to clear the galleries if disorder occurs. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Right at the beginning of his superintend- 
ency of governmental mechanism he appointed my beloved 
friend and neighbor, Mr. Bryan, Secretary of State. The new 
Secretary had a multifarious knowledge of many things, a 
marathon record for continuous unquenchable oratory, an inex- 
haustible eapacity for the absorption of Chautauqua gate 
money, and an unappeasable yearning to bankrupt the pluto- 
erats of the entire country. It was not material whether 
diplomacy and our foreign relations were either square or round 
holes. His celebrated letter on the San Domingo matter 
showed that it was immaterial whether the right peg got into 
the right hole or not, so the peg was “a deserving Democrat.” 
The President once expressed a curiosity to a certain editor to 
know if some dignified way might not be discovered of knocking 
Mr. Bryan into a cocked hat. The President solved his own 
conundrum by appointing him Secretary of State. Grape juice 
aud an incurable propensity to pacificism accomplished their 
fiendish designs, The free-silver peg sank without a gurgle 
into the clutches of the Chautauqua profiteer. 

Lindley Garrison was a square peg in a square hole. He 
began to gear up the machinery to operate. He soon became 
uncongenial among many pegs in the wrong kind of holes. The 
President did not do much to make him feel at home in the 
Cabinet family, so he resigned. The President looked over his 
pegs once more. He got hold of a pacifist peg and jammed it 
into the muzzle of a war hole. Everybody was comfortable 
again around the Cabinet table, but the public has been much 
concerned—even worried—ever since. 

Then W. B. Wilson became the Secretary of Labor peg and 
Mr. Burleson the Postmaster General. One used to work for 
the Irie Railroad. Mr. Burleson used to run a cotton farm in 


Texas. Both agree on socialism. They both agreed further on 
being official misfits in the holes where the President put them. 
They differed on convict labor in Texas, but agreed to stand it 
off against the interior finish of the jails in Maryland. 

A coterie of single-tax pegs have been crowded into Demo- 
cratic holes. It is a painful fit, but even a single taxer can 
stifle his lifetime convictions of yesterday to get on the Gov- 
ernment pay roll. He can then draw a salary from unprin- 
cipled Democrats and rascally Republicans who hold real es- 
tate. He can console himself by meditating on the iniquity of 
consuming the unearned increment of Democratic politics. 
This pleasure is aggravated by observing that many of the 
unterrified faithful who carried their wards by unprecedented 
majorities are loitering on the curbstone without recognition in 
the Capitol of an ungrateful Republic. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Cusrmins] a few moments ago made the statement that no 
one had suggested a single benefit or detriment to the war 
which could be effected by independent bureaus such as the 
Federal Reserve Board and banks or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and their appointees. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the Senator has overlooked 
the powers of these great bureaus. It is true they are inde- 
pendent of the Executive, but it is that very independence which 
creates possibilities of delaying or hindering the prosecution 
of the war. 

What is there more necessary to the prosecution of a war 
than to have finances, than to have a banking system that will 
advance the necessary funds, and what detriment could persons 
who are connected with the Federal reserve banks be with rela- 
tion to the supply or payment of money for the Government? 

We must take into consideration that these independent bu- 
reaus have a power to injure as well as a power to aid and 
assist. We can not raise an army without money. We can not 
have ships built without money; we can not have munitions of 
war manufactured without money, and yet an amendment is 
offered to except from the operation of this act this great 
bureau, so necessary to keep the finances of the Government in 
good condition. z 

Mr. President, I want tọ suggest to the Senator from Iowa 
the fact that great injury could be done by the officers of the 
Federal reserve banks if they were opposed to the war and 
great hindrance in the successful prosecution thereof could be 
effected. The United States Government keeps a large amount 
of money in the Federal reserve banks. Suppose the officers 
thereof should say, “ We will not honor the checks or drafts of 
the Secretary of the Treasury,” would it not hamper, would it 
not injure, would it not seriously deter the preparation for the 
conflict? Would it not deter the operation of the war and the 
snecessful prosecution of it? 

Mr. President, one may say that is improbable. That is true, 
it is not likely to occur; but the limitation of all powers is 
imposed for the purpose of preventing possible abuses. Unless 
some central authority has the power to remove an officer who 
would commit such an act, we have the condition of having an 
independent body which might exercise powers which would 
hinder and delay the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. President, take any of the functions of the Federal 
reserve banks. Suppose officers should say, We do not be- 
lieve in obeying the law as to the reserves; we are not going 
to have a gold reserve back of their currency.“ That, of course, 
would injure our standing and injure our credit. Is it possible 
that officers clothed with power to issue currency would not be 
in position to aid or retard or effect the prosecution of the war? 

Mr. President, the officers of the Federal reserve banks are 
replete with great powers that can aid the war, with great 
capacity to be a detriment to the prosecution of the war. and it 
seems to me that that system above all others should be included 
in the operation of this law. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa believes in vesting 
power in the President. He says he is not afraid of usurpation 
of power. Unquestionably the concentration of power is abso- 
lutely necessary in war. I fully agree with him. The very 
laws that we would all be against in a time of peace become 
absolutely necessary when we are in war. When we talk about 
concentration we know that the President must have the power 
of changing not only a clerk here and there, but he must have 
the power to change or transpose men who are in the very high- 
est authority. 

Some Senators have said this bill is of very little moment be- 
cause the President already has the power to make these 
changes, If that is true, then it seems to me there is net much 
harm to be done by the passage of the law. 

But, Mr. President, I am one of those persons who believe 
that there is great power conferred in this bill: that it is not 
merely the authority of removal of clerks from one depart- 
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ment to another, but that it involves the grant of such powers 
as will determine whether or not these great bureaus are going 
to lend their aid and assistance in the prosecution of the war 
or whether or not they are going to act as a deterring force in 
the prosecution of the same. 

It is true that abuses are not likely to occur, but you have 
got to pick out an extreme illustration to make clear the im- 
portance of including all bureaus in the operation of this meas- 
ure. It is true that we would have the right of removal by 
probably an impeachment of the officer, but what does that mean? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr, SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Has not the President the right to 
remove a.member of the Federal Reserve Board? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not say that express provision is 
not given, and he must be confirmed by the Senate—and it 
may be there are decisions to that effect—but, as a matter of 
fact, the power vested in the President in this bill would un- 
questionably give it to him, and there should be no hesitation 
about exercising it in an appropriate case. N 

It is said, you know, that in the impeachment trial of Andrew 
Johnson the contention was made that the President could not 
remove a Cabinet oflicer. No Cabinet officer ever has been re- 
moved, because the ordinary courtesy and propriety require 
that such officers should tender their resignations. But, Mr. 
President, this bill should give to the President the power to 
remove not only the members of the Federal Reserve Board but 
the officers of any of the Federal reserve banks. I do not be- 
lieve that the President has the power to remove the directors 
of a Federal reserve bank, for they are not appointed by the 
President. That power exists somewhere to remove them, but 
it does not exist in the President. Those banks are the ones 
that would have the power to aid and assist in or to deter in 
the prosecution of the war. Some of the directors of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks are selected by the Government and some are 
placed there by the independent action of the national banks. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There are some of them who are put 
there by the men who own stock in the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Ought not the men whose money is 
in the banks have a right to put somebody there to represent 
them? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, Mr. President, I will say that some 
of the safeguards and checks thot in time of peace are so com- 
mendable and proper become retardant factors and should be 
set aside in times of war. The Government directors evidently 
are the persons who could not be removed by the President, and 
I have not any doubt that many of the men who carry out the 
administrative measures and who are appointed, not by the 
President but by the boards themselves, could not be removed by 
the President. 

Mr. President, these matters are of great moment. I believe 
that in the prosecution of a war, when the very life and exist- 
ence of our Government is at stake, we should bend every energy 
and use every power of the Government for the purpose of 
expediting the prosecution of the war, and for the purpose of 
preventing those persons who might hinder or impede the 
prosecution of the war from doing so, so that their influence 
could not be effective. We have the greatest war of all his- 
tory on hand; it is going to take billions and billions of dollars 
to end it, Every Senator in this Chamber wants it ended 
successfully for the arms of the United States. We should 
present every measure and should pass every measure that will 
tend to have that effect. 

Mr. President, suppose the question were to arise as to a 
Federal reserve bank, whether certain powers that it possesses 
should be exercised. Suppose its officers should say: “ We will 
not extend any credit and will not issue any Federal reserve 
notes; you have complied with the law; you have presented 
your security ; you have presented your gold reserve, but we will 
not issue any note.” Should not the man charged with the 
duty of prosecuting effectively the war have the power to 
remove them, although they are not appointed by him? 

Is it not absolutely necessary to the successful prosecution of 
this war that we should have these Federal reserve notes and 
that the credit of the Government be extended through the 
Federal reserve banks? 

Mr. President, suppose the officers were to say, “ We will issue 
notes without any security.” They have the physical. power 
to do it, though it is not likely they would attempt it. It seems 
to me, therefore, that no one will deny that this system is inti- 
mately connected with the operations which are necessary in 
the successful prosecution of the war and that their proper co- 
operation is indispensable to the proper conduct of the war. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colg- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am trying to follow the Senator care- 
fully, and I desire to ask, Does the Senator mean to argue that 
we ought to give the President power to reverse the action of 
a 8 Reserve Board on all occasions that he sees fit to 

0 so 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; not on all occasions. There are cer- 
tain discretionary powers which are vested in them, and as to 
those discretionary powers I doubt very much whether such 
action on the part of the President could be taken. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I apprehend that the Senator has not any 
anxiety, so far as the Federal Reserve Board is concerned, that 
it will do anything relative to the finances of the country that 
will be inimical to the prosecution of the war? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; Mr, President, I have the very highest 
regard for the officers of the Federal reserve banks and also 
for the Federal Reserve Board. They are composed of most 
excellent, honorable gentlemen. ö 

Mr. GALLINGER, I thought that was the Senator's position, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But, Mr. President, it is a question of pos- 
sibilities. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUntmuNs] has stated 
that nobody has suggested that their action could be of any 
benefit or detriment to the prosecution of the war and therefore 
should be excepted from the bill. It seems to me when I cite, 
then, instances of where their action could be of inestimable 
benefit or of great detriment, it conclusively shows the necessity 
of having them included in this bill. For similar reasons it 
seems to me that it is very important that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and their appointees should also be included 
in it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me further, logically the Senator’s argument reaches 
this point, that we ought to pass over all the functions and 
powers of the Federal Reserve Board and of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the President. That is the conclusion, 
is it not? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I must say that, if there is a conflict upon 
the question of the action of the Federal Reserve Board with re- 
lation to matters that are plain and clear, the President ought to 
have the right and the power to remove or to transfer whom- 
soever he desires from that position, otherwise there would not 
be any head to the conduct of the war, 

Mr. President, as to the appointment of Government directors 
of Federal reserve banks, the President has no power to appoint 
them. The Federal Reserve Board might say, “ We will not ap- 
point directors at all,” and thus prevent temporarily the oper- 
ation of the banks. I think the Federal Reserve System is one 
of the most indispensable agencies that could possibly be devised 
to be used to the advantage or to the detriment of the success- 
ful prosecution of the war. For those reasons, it seems to me 
that it. ought to be included in the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator's view therefore is that 
this bill, extends the control of the President to the management 
of the 12 reserve banks as well as to the Federal Reserve Board? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mn President, I believe the President has 
no power, nor does this bill give him any power, of directing 
what they should do; but when the President finds that a man 
is absolutely unfaithful to the trust which is reposed in him he 
will have a right under this proposed legislation to remove him 
or to change him whether he appointed him or not. I regard 
this bill as not merely a bill for the transfer of clerks, but I 
believe it is a bill which gives great power to the President. For 
that reason I believe that the President should have the power 
to remove any of the officers for unfaithfulness in office. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SHAPROTH. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. Does not the Senator from Colorado think that 
the President now has, and always has had, the power of removal 
of any officer? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. As I stated a little while ago, the directors 
of these banks are appointed by the board and not by the Presi- 
dent. Of course, I have no doubt that a suggestion from him 
to the Federal Reserve Board that one of the Federal reserve- 
bank directors, or even the president of a Federal reserve bank, 
ought to be removed would meet with the response which the 
President would desire; but the power does not exist in the 
President, because no one can remove except the power that 
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appoints; 
dents and the Federal reserve-bank directors who represent the 
Government are not subject to appointment by the President 
he has no power to remove them. 

Of course, Mr. President, these things are not likely to occur, 
because the people and officers of the United States are 
patriotic; but it seems to me that we ought to put all the 
power that is necessary for the prosecution of the war into 
the hands of the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States. I am perfectly willing to trust the Presi- 
dent in that respect. The President's whole course in public 
life has been in favor of the rights and liberties of the people; 
and so long as there is a limitation in the bill to the effect 
that it shall only be operative during the period of the war 
there is no danger of usurpation; there is no danger of the 
exercise arbitrarily of power, except as to those matters which 
are vitally connected with the proper prosecution of the war. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him further? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator and I sat 
patiently in the committee room of the Committee on Finance, 
as did the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SITH] and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner], for a good many days listen- 
ing to arguments in behalf of the creation of a great financial 
corporation, having $500,000,000 at its disposal to start with 
and authority to multiply that by eight, making $4,500,000,000 
in all, the Secretary of the Treasury being largely in control 
of that corporation. Would the Senator, after our trials and 
tribulations in considering and passing that bill—and it is a 
law now—pass that over to the President to deal with as he 
pleases? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, suppose the members of that 
board arbitrarily and willfully should conclude that they want 
to obstruct the prosecution of the war and should use their efforts 
in that direction, I will ask the Senator if it would be possible to 
conduct the war properly if such an independent body could oper- 
ate against the very measures which the President deems neces- 
sary for the successful prosecution of the war? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Secretary of the Treasury is not 
likely to do that, and he is the controlling power. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no; he is not likely to do that; but 
the contention has been made that such officers as those to whom 
I have referred could take no action looking either toward the 
advancement or the retarding of the prosecution of the war, and 
therefore should be excepted from this bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course, we can conceive anything; we 
can conceive that the President might do things that were not 
justifiable. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly; that is true. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We can conceive that there may be founda- 
tion for a rumor that is now out, which is absolutely without 
foundation, that the President actually desires peace; we can 
conceive that; but it Is not really conceivable in the minds of 
intelligent men. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, Mr. President, the question is 
whether we are going to give this power over independent 
bureaus. I think this power is necessary in the prosecution of 
war and should be given to the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy. It seems to me that there are possibilities—not 
probabilities, I concede, but possibilities—that there might be 
a retarding or an acceleration of this war by reason of the use 
of the powers that are vested in independent boards, and the 
power of remoyal or exchange should, therefore, exist in the 
President. 

I have not touched upon the expeditious and economic effect 
of the coordination and consolidation of bureaus and the elimi- 
nation of delays and red tape therein, which I will present at 
another time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator's time has ex- 
pired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the pending bill permitting 
the President to coordinate the different departments of the 
Government and the different bureaus in those departments 
ought to be amended as suggested by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. SaorH]. Personally, I can see no reason for including in 
the purview of this measure the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or the Federal Reserve Board; nor, for that matter, the 
Departments of State, Commerce, Agriculture, Justice, Labor, 
or Post Office. In fact, the only two departments that really 
need to be rearranged in these war times are the War and Navy, 
and I trust the bill will be amended to include just these two 
departments. 
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In time of war the Executive must necessarily be clothed with 
extraordinary powers, and on every occasion since the outbreak 
of the war I have been willing to give the President the power 
necessary to carry this conflict to a successful conclusion. 
Senators have discussed this measure at length, and others will 
before the bill is finally voted on, but I shall occupy the time of 
the Senate but for a few moments. It seems to me in this war, 
as in every other war, the first thing to be considered is to see 
that the country is really unified and can be depended upon to 
stand back of the Government. Of this to-day there can be no 
doubt. The Nation is completely unified. It was not in the 
beginning, but now from every portion of the land there is 
abundant evidence of the fact that the vast majority of the 
people of this Nation have determined to sce the conflict through. 
It has been brought home to them through the fact that nearly 
every family in the land has one or more of its sons in the 
Army or Navy. It is now their war—the people’s war—and 
they will do their full duty under the circumstances. 

Then, too, wars are won by intelligent, patriotic leadership. 
At the beginning of this war we found a disposition on the part 
of men who are of the President's political party to insist that 
the slightest criticism from those of opposite political belief 
indicated that they were anxious to make political capital out 
of the war situation. In the beginning the idea that a Re- 
publican could be of more value to the Nation than a Democrat 
was-seriously objected to. It is true that some men who came 
here were of the Republican faith. Only those were taken, how- 
ever, who were willing to tender their services without com- 
pensation, and eyen some of these were frowned upon. The 
Government did not seem to realize that only men should be 
rage for the important posts who were best qualified to fill 

em. 

I have often wondered why the President in naming the men 
for the Shipping Board did not pick out at least one shipbuilder. 
I recall that when one of the members of that board was appointed 
I objected to his confirmation solely on the ground that he knew 
nothing about the business in which he was to be engaged, and 
for that I was accused of being unpatriotic. 

Now, the President has begun to realize that we must select 
the best-equipped men if we are to win, even if they are of 
opposite political faith, and so we have Mr. Vanderlip in the 
Treasury; Mr. Schwab on the Shipping Board; Mr. Stettinius 
and Mr. Keppel in the War Department; and even the advice 
of Mr. Taft has been asked in the Department of Labor. Some 
changes have also been made in the military personnel of the 
War Department. We have Gen. March as Acting Chief of 
Staff and Gen. Goethals, Assistant Chief of Staff and Acting 
Quartermaster General. These with the other men who have 
served as the heads of the various bureaus in the Military Es- 
tablishment since the war began and have occupied very im- 
portant places—Gen. Crowder, Provost Marshal General and 
Judge Advocate General; Gen. McCain, The Adjutant General; 
and Gen. Gorgas at the head of the Medical Department of the 
Army—these officers, Mr. President, are fast putting confidence 
in the Army through their disposition to handle these matters 
as they ought to be. 

But, after all, has not the President sufficient authority to do 
all those things without our enacting this legislation? Is it not 
largely a question of leadership? It seems to me that with the 
mistakes that have been made already, and many of them have 
been remedied, there is just one thing to do now. Let us build 
our military and industrial establishment on the theory that 
in the end we are going to fight this war out alone. It is true, 
Mr. President, that we do not expect that such will be the situ- 
ation, but if we prepare on the basis that it will be, if we at once 
provide for the registration of every man and woman in the coun- 
try between the ages of 18 and 50 and after that registration 
give each one of them the job to do that he or she is best equipped 
for, and then provide as rapidly as it can be trained and 
equipped an Army of at least 5,000,000 men—if we do that the 
whole world will know that the spirit of the entire Nation is 
behind the Government, and then we will come to certain 
victory. 

Despite all the mistakes and extravagances we have not done 
so badly in the 12} months we have been in this war. Stop and 
think, Senators, that on the day we declared war we had an 
Army—a mobile Army in continental United States—of approxi- 
mately 50,000 men with a National Guard of barely 100,000. To- 
day our Army consists of approximately 1.900.000 men, and we 
have increased our Navy from 50,000 to 300,000. 

We are just getting this vast war machine into motion and 
when it gets its full momentum no power on earth can with- 
stand it. 

It has often been argued that an autocracy is the only govern- 
ment that can make war successfully. It seemed in the begin- 
ning that this was so, but when we appreciate the fact that at 
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the very outbreak of this conflict we were able to enact a meas- 
ure calling for the drafting of the youth of our land with hardly 
a protest you can understand that a free country—a Republic 
organized such as ours, if the country is unified—in the end 
can build a military machine greater than even that of an 
autocracy. 

And so, Mr. President, without involving ourselves in differ- 
ences over a measure, much of which is not fundamentally 
essential, let us amend this bill permitting the President to 
reorganize and coordinate all the functions of the War and 
Navy Departments, and then enact legislation registering all 
the men and all the women of the Nation and organize them in 
the broadest possible way to insure the biggest military and 
industrial armies the world has ever seen, When this is done, 
then we can be certain that the war will be won. If this is not 
done, or if we delay in doing it, perhaps like Russia and Belgium, 
Serbia and Roumania, our Nation may be destroyed almost be- 
fore we have started or, like France, we may be pushed to the 
very edge of the precipice, or, like England and Italy, may drain 
our country dry of both its men and its money, and even then 
with uncertain result. 

Let us leave nothing to chance. Then the war will be won ina 
much shorter period than the people of the world have any idea 
of at present. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE,. Mr. President, I only want to speak about 
one minute on this bill, I think. 

I ask that the bill, with the committee amendments, be printed 
in the Rercorp at the beginning of my remarks, so that it will be 
apparent to what I refer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hortis in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 3771) introduced by Mr. Overman on February 
6, 1918, and reported by Mr. Overman March 21, 1918, with 
amendments, is as follows: 

A bill authorizing the President to coordinate or consolidate executive 


bureaus, a es, and offices, und for other purposes, in the interest 
of economy and the more eflicient concentration of the Government. 


Be it enacted, eté., That for the national security and defense, for the 
successful prosecution of the war, for the support and maintenance of 
the Army and Navy, for the better utilization of resources and indus- 
tries, and for the more effective exercise and more efficient administra- 
tion by the President of his powers as Commander in Chief of the land 
and naval forces, the President is hereby authorized to make such re- 
distribution of functions among executive agencies as he may deem 
necessary, including any functions, duties, and powers hitherto by 
law conferred upon any executive department, commission, bureau, 
age , office, or officer, in such manner as in his ju nt s seem 
best fitted to carry out the purposes of this act, and to this end is 
authorized to make such regulations and to issue such orders as he ma 
deem necessary, which tions and orders shall be in writing an 
shall be filed with the head of the department affected and constitute a 


done or any right or obligation 8 or accrued nt to this 
act and during the time that this act is in force: vided further, 
shall be exercised only in matters 


agency, office, or officer 
0 


for the purposes for which it was appropriated 
under the direction of such other agency as may be directed by the 
President hereunder to perform and execute sald function. 


Sec. 4. That should the President, in redistributing the functions 
among the executive e as provided in this act, conclude that any 
bureau should be abolished and it or their duties ahd functions con- 
ferred upon some other department or bureau or eliminated entirely, 
he shall rt his conelusions to Congress with such recommendations 
as he may deem proper. 

Sec. 5. That all laws or parts of laws conflicting with the provisions 
of hig act are to the extent of such conflict suspended while this act 
is in force. y 

Upon the termination of this act all executive or administrative 
agencies, departments, commissions, bureaus, offices, or officers shall 
exercise the same functions, duties. and powers as heretofore or as 
hereafter by law my be provided, any authorization of the President 
under this act to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the bill provides: 

The President is hereby authorized to make such redistribution of 
functions among executive agencies as he may deem necessary, includ- 
ing any functions, duties, and powers hitherto by law conferred apon 
any executive department, commission, burean, agency: Office, or officer, 
in such manner as in his judgment shall seem best fitted to carry out 
the purposes of this act. 

Then it provides that he shall make such regulations and 
issue such orders as he may deem necessary. 

Src. 2. That in carrying out the purposes of this act the President 
is authorized to utilize, coordinate— 


Whatever that may mean in law— 
or consolidate any executive or administrative commissions, bureaus, 
agencies, offices, or officers now existing by law, to transfer any duties 
or powers from one existing department, commission, bureau, agency, 
office, or olficer to another, to transfer the personnel thereof or any 
part of It either by detail or assignment, together with the whole or 
any part of the records and public property belonging thereto, 

Mr. President, there are three departments to this Govern- 
ment—the executive, the legislative, and the judicial. Every 
executive department of this Government was erented by an 
act of Congress, by a United States statute- Their powers and 
jurisdictions are conferred by Congress. They have no power, 
no duties, no functions, except those that Congress conferred 
upon them. When Congress passed the statutes that created 
these executive departments and commissions and agencies and 
officers, it defined and delimited their jurisdictions by statutes. 
That was a legislative act. Now, it is solemnly proposed to the 
legislative branch of the Government that it confer upon the 
executive branch of the Government the ‘authority to divest 
departments, commissions, officers, and agencies of the authority 
with which Congress clothed them by statute, and to alow the 
President to reinvest them with other authorities and jurisdic- 
tions. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, as a lawyer, that is an utterly 
impotent and impudent attempt, for Congress to abdicate its 
legislative power and attempt to confer it upon the executive 
branch of the Government, If it was a legislative act and re- 
quired a legislative act in the beginning to create an executive 
department or commission and to define its jurisdiction, it is 
equally a legislative act to withdraw that jurisdiction in order 
to take it away from one commission or bureau and to confer 
it upon another. 

The various executive departments and agents and commis- 
sions of this Government have been created by Congress, as I 
have said. Their jurisdiction has been carefully limited and 
delimited and hedged about with various checks and balances, 
designed for the particular department or officer. Now, it is 
proposed to cast into a melting pot all ‘the powers that Con- 
gress has ever given to any and all executive departments and 
agencies of this Government, and to attempt to confer upon the 
executive branch of the Government the power, overnight and 
from minute to minute, to dip his executive spoon into this 
mass of porridge and ladle out such portions as he may please 
of this great muss of authority with which Congress has vested 
the executive departments since the foundation of this Govern- 
ment. It is attempted to authorize him to ladle it out ten- 
spoonful by teaspoonful, from minute to minute, between two 
days, overnight, if necessary in his opinion; to vest the powers 
of the Treasury Department to-day in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; to vest the powers of the Interstate Commerca 
Commission in the Comptroller of the Currency; to vest the 
powers which Congress reposed in a Fuel Administrator in 
the Food Administrator; and to vest the powers of the Food 
Administrator in a clerk of the War Department; to take the 
powers that Congress conferred upon the Federal Reserve 
Board and turn them over to any agency, officer, or commission 
that is in existence now by law. 

Mr. President, 1 do not believe that we ought to come to that 
in this free country. If the President thinks that one depart- 
ment ought to have more power, or that another department 
ought to have other power, and can give a good reason for it, 
any minute that he will come before Congress and say so, Con- 
gress by legislative act will grant that power or change it to suit 
the occasion. But to say that Congress must abdicate, must 
turn over its legislative functions to the Executive, is to ask 
something that can not be done under our Constitution, even if 
we were craven enough to want to do it. 

There is no rhyme or reason in any such request or any such 
bill as this, in my humble opinion., It is hard enough to place 
responsibility now; it is hard enough to find out who is re- 
sponsible for blunders and inefficiency and delays; but when you 
give the President of the United States, if it could be done con- 
stitutionally, the power to shift these functions and responsibili- 
ties from minute to minute from one set of his appointees to 
another, how is the American people ever to locate the responsi- 
bility or to tell which officials are efficient and which officials 
are inefficient? ; 

This is done in the name of democracy, Mr. President. This 
is done in the name of pitiless publicity, of turning on the light, 
of not doing anything in a dark corner, of open diplomacy, and 
to make the world safe for democracy; and we are asked to 
confer upon the President powers which in my opinion we can 
not confer under the Constitution, and which we ought not to 
confer if we could. 

In my opinion the bill is not worth the paper it is written on. 
Thank God, we have a Supreme Court in this country yet; and 
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I think that court will be zealous and anxious to maintain in all 
their pristine purity the three separate departments of this Goy- 
ernment, so that in waging a war to make the world safe for 
democracy, or to make the United States safe for the Demo- 
cratic Party, it shall not be necessary to set up an autocracy in 
this country, and an irresponsible autocracy at that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. The Senator is of the view that this bill 
is unconstitutional. I will ask him if the act from which I 
am about to read does not confer upon the President substan- 
tially the same kind of power that the proposed bill does: 


The Bureau of Efficiency shall investigate duplication of service in the 
various executive departments of the Government, Including bureaus and 
divisions, and make a report to the President, who is hereby author- 
ized, after such report shall have been made to him, whenever he finds 
such duplication to exist, to abolish the same. 


If he is given such authority as that, is it not just what the 


Senator is complaining of now as being unconstitutional? In 


other words, this act is what is known as the Bureau of Ef- 
ciency act, and it was passed on March 3, 1917. The Senator 
was then a Member of the Senate, and the Rreorp does not show 
that the Senator voted against that act. If the present bill is 
unconstitutional, why is not the act of 1917, whieh I have just 
read, uneonstitutional also, in that it gives the President the 
right to abolish an office? y 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I do not recall the act to 
which the Senator refers. It may well be that the act to which 
he refers is unconstitutional. I do not know. I have given the 
matter no consideration. I may have voted for many an uncon- 
stitutional thing since I have been in Congress. Very likely I 
have. I have tried to vote against some things that I thought 
were unconstitutional. and have been properly and duly berated 
as not being sufficiently progressive and up to date in so doing. 
5 I have my opinion, and my nerve is still stiff and 

m. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will indulge 
me again, I will say that the reason why I mention this matter 
is because of the very great respect I have for the Senator's 
opinion. Just a few days ago, as the Senator will recall, he 
was before our committee, and I agreed with him very fully in 
his views as to the constitutionality of the particular matter 
then before us. I have very great respect for the Senator's 
views; and yet I can not see the difference in principle between 
the powers conferred upon the President in the act of 1917 
which I have just read, and which everybody seems to think is 
constitutional, and the powers conferred in the bill we now 
have before us. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, it may be that there is no 
difference; and if that is so I do not blame the Senator for not 
being able to see the difference. It may be that the other act 
is unconstitutional. I will ask him-if he will be kind enough 
to read it again. I did not quite comprehend what he read. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I call the Senator's attention especially to 
the last clause: 

The Bureau of Efficiency shall investigate duplication of service in 
the various executive departments of the Government, including bureaus 
and divisions, and make a report to the President, who is hereby author- 
ized, after such report shall bave been made to him, whenever he finds 
such duplication to exist, to abolish the same. 

Of course the Senator can see thut that gives the President 
the undoubted right, upon the report of that bureau, to abolish 
offices that Congress has created, and yet, in my judgment, 
because the Executive was authorized to do that with the 
executive branch of the Government, that does not confer legisla- 
tive power upon the President, but it is an executive function. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I want to say to the 
Senator that I think I can clearly distinguish between the situn- 
tion in the act to which he has referred and the status of this 
bill in this respect 

Mr. MeKELLAR. That was really what I desired to hear the 
Senator do. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. It is one thing for Congress to pass a 
statute authorizing the President, when he ascertains a par- 
ticular set of facts to exist, to put into operation the statute 
that Congress has passed or to suspend it, and it is another 
thing for Congress to authorize the President to pass legislative 
acts. We are continunily, in every tariff bill that we pass, put- 
ting in provisions to the effect that if the President shal] at 
any time ascertain that any foreign nation is discriminating 
against our goods, then he is nuthorized to raise the duties or 
to lower them within certain limits and according to a certain 
rule that Congress establishes. That is not conferring legisla- 
tive power upon the executive branch. We do the legislating 
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and authorize the Executive, as a mere administrative act. to 
press the button when he ascertains a certain fact to exist. 
That is not legisiating, and that is the distinction I make be- 
tween the two acts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE.. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will recall that even there a 
grent many people believed that the very kind of power that 
was granted under the tariff act to which the Senator evidently 
refers gave the President the right to suspend the operation of 
the law in certain cases. It was contended very vehemently 
om the floor that the act was unconstitutional because it gave 
the President legislative power over purely legislative matters, 
yet when it went to the Supreme Court, I believe in the note- 
worthy opinion of Field against Clark, it was declared to be 
constitutional and not unconstitutional as it was claimed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I hear what tho Senator says—that 
seme people may have thought that the act was unconstitu- 
tional. What has that got to do with this case? It may be 
that they were wrong in thinking that it was unconstitutional to 
authorize the President to do those things. The Supreme Court 
decided that they were wrong. If there was any such conten- 
tion made that has nothing to do with this case. in my opinion. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. I was just going to say that, in my juug- 
ment, it was n case exactly in point, and that the present bill 
does not confer upon the Executive any greater legislative power 
than was conferred by the various provisions of the tariff act to 
which the Senator refers. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. It is not a question of greater or less 
legislative power. Congress can not confer any legislative 
power upon the Executive. You might just as well offer a bill 
here that the inferior courts, which have been established by 
Congress under the Constitution, could rearrange their own 
jurisdiction, and that the judges of the cirenit court of appeals 
and the district judges should mect together and take all the 
authority that Congress had ever conferred upon them, mix it 
up in a bowl, and redistribute it berween the district court 
and the circnit court of appeals. Does anybody think you can 
confer legislative power upon the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment? Does anybody think you can confer legislative power 
upon the eecutive branch of the Government? The executive 
branch of the Government has its well-defined duties under the 
Constitution. If Congress is willing, it can abdicate its functions 
and pass a bill that all the statutes Congress has ever enacted 
in relation to the executive department, the Interstate Cum- 
merce Commission, the Federal Reserve Board, the Food Ad- 
ministration, the Fuel Administration, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Cabinet officials shall 
be thrown into a melting pot and the pot handed over to the 
President with his executive ladle to stir it up and ladle it out 
from time to time to such agencies, officials, officers, administra- 
tive commissions, and so forth, as he may from minute to 
minute take a whim to do. We have passed such laws for a 
hundred years as Congress has thought were necessary to guard 
the Treasury Department and the currency of this country. 
We have passed laws founding a great Federal Reserve Banking 
System in this country. and every bank and trust company is 
controlled by statutes that Congress made with a view of having 
them left there to control the Treasury Department. Now you 
are asked to say to the President that he may unscramble the 
whole business and those statutes and powers and cast down 
the limitations and cheeks and balances that we have erected, 
and that he may confer them upon the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency or the Food Commissioner. 

My God! We are just entering this war. Is it necessary to 
change our whole form of government before we have begun to 
fight? i 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia; Did the Senator gather from the 
statement of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SuHarrorm] that 
this power extends to the 12 reserye banks, which are govern- 
mental agencies, and that their business could be taken from 
any one of them and transferred to any one of these agencies? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I heard it, but it is so absurd that I paid 
no attention to it, really. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Connecticut has expired. 

i sca Could I not speak for half an hour on 
the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; but only 20 minutes on an 
amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That is the rule laid down by 
the Vice President, 


And there is an amendment now before 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE, I will resume my remarks on the next 
amendment, if the Chair pleases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it has been suggested 
that if we should vote upon the pending amendment and then 
have no other amendment offered, there being no amendment 
before the Senate the 30 minutes rule will apply. At some time 
it must apply. I was rather surprised at the ruling of the Vice 
President. When we made this agreement I thought it meant 
that at any time during the progress of the debate, no matter 
whether it was the bill or an amendment which was before the 
Senate a Senator could use his 30 minutes, and it would be 
charged to him no matter when used. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will yield to me, I this morn- 
ing tried to get the Senate to pass on this amendment so that the 
bill would be before the Senate if no one offered an amendment, 
with all the committee amendments out of the way, and Senators 
could speak on the bill for 80 minutes and 20 minutes there- 
after on any amendment that was proposed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Anyone could offer an amendment at 
any time he saw fit, and if the ruling of the Chair is correct the 
30 minutes allowed for debate upon the bill itself is postponed 
until there is not an amendment pending of any kind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair recalls that always heretofore, when there has been a time 
limit, there has also been a unanimous-consent agreement to 
vote, so that those who delayed speaking on the bill were cut 
off; but under this unanimous-consent agreement, as there is 
no time fixed for a final vote on the bill, there will be an oppor- 
tunity for everyone to speak for 30 minutes on the bill. The 
committee amendment is pending, and the Chair feels obliged 
to rule in accordance with the ruling of the Vice President, 
which was not appealed from. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was not appealed from, but I 
doubted its effect. I really did not catch its import when it 
was made. It is a matter that can easily be taken care of in 
subsequent unanimous-consent agreements, so that it will not 
be so material except in the present case. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I simply want to sa 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
is speaking in the time of the Senator from Georgia, who has 
the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator from Georgia will be kind 
enough to yield for me. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. I have no complaint about the ruling of 
the Chair at all. The Chair may be entirely correct. While 
the technical matter before the Senate at the time was the amend- 
ment, I really was not speaking on the amendment; I was direct- 
ing my remarks to the bill, and I assumed that I-would have 
half an hour on the bill. But it makes no difference one way 
or the other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator may not have been 
aware of it, but he was speaking on the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I agree with a num- 
ber of Senators who feel that this amendment is not near so 
material as the amendments we intend to offer to the bill. I 
have spoken upon this amendment, but not within the 20 min- 
utes’ limit. 1 undertook to point out that the effect of the 
term “administrative” was to broaden very much the char- 
acter of agencies that could be used by the President beyond 
the character limited by the word “executive,” and I called 
attention to distinctions given by the Standard Dictionary be- 
tween the word “ administrative” as compared with the word 
executive,“ applied to governmental officials. It is the view 
in all the dictionaries, I think, that the word “ administrative” 
extends to oflicers beyond those who have some definite thing 
to execute and to any kind of agency connected with the ad- 
ministration. Therefore it will apply to most of the advisory 
committees, to the War Industries Board, the Food Control 
Commission, the War Finance Corporation, and to all the differ- 
ent agencies that can be or could be created. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understood from the Senator that it did 
not make much difference about this amendment. because that 
question will come up on the amendment the Senator proposes 
to introduce hereafter and also upon the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuuuixsl. Therefore the fight 
need not be made on this amendment. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I simply called attention to what 
I considered to be the objectionable feature of the use of the 
word “ administrative.” I regarded it as vastly more important, 
however, to exempt entirely from the operation of the bill the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the War Finance Corporation, and agencies of that character 
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that must be created by legislation under their present organiza- 
tion in order to maintain stability in the operation of the in- 
dustries and the business of the country. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] read an 
extract from a paper this morning which criticized Congress for 
not acting more rapidly and closed by charging that Congress 
was about ceasing to function. My view is that the tendency 
of the Senate to cease to function- grows out of the tendency 
to abandon and delegate its responsibilities to the President; 
that its fault has been not in taking too much time but in not 
taking time enough. When we appropriated $5,500,000,000 to 
new business undertakings in the War Department, if we had 
really taken time to consider what we were doing, and if we 
had taken time to consider that we were appropriating $3,000,- 
000,000 to the War Department to be used by the Ordnance 
Bureau in the construction of plants for the manufacture of 
cannon and guns and powder, and in the construction of cannon 
and guns and powder, it would have occurred to us as we went 
on with the discussion—certainly to some one out of the 96— 
that we had provided nq business men to conduct this enormous 
responsibility. ; 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will ask the Senator from Georgia if 
Congress has any power to provide the man? 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. Congress could not have selected 
the man, but Congress could have provided that there should 
be created a commission or a man and broaden the authority 
from Army officers to civilians, and the very discussion of the 
subject, the very discussion of the need of a real man brought 
to the attention of the country, would in all probability have 
brought a man before 12 months had elapsed capable of han- 
dling the work. 5 

Mr. KELLOGG. But, after all, the President is the only 
power to select the man. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is true, but what I am sug- 
gesting is this: One man can not meet the responsibility that 
we have placed on the President. One Senator or five Senators 
might not have done it, but if we had taken our time to discuss 
this subject, exercising our duty to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions for the government of the Army and the Navy, if we had 
directed that this money should be used through some kind of 
an agency sulted to the work, if we had taken time, some one in 
the Senate would have thought of the necessity to provide a real 
organizing executive to direct the work. 

How has the present action finally developed? It has really 
come to the country from the work of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. I am not complaining about the failure of any 
one person to do what might have been done; I am seeking to 
call attention to the fact that one person’s mind can not do it, 
that one imagination can not reach it, and that the functioning of 
the Senate, though it takes some time, hastens wise action. The 
functioning of the Committee on Military Affairs beginning last 
fall has helped bring action. If we instead of hurrying when 
we appropriated the $5,500,000,000 had taken 30 days to discuss 
it, we would have probably saved 11 months in the proper use 
of the money. 

I have taken occasion before to express my extreme gratifica- 
tion that we at last are to have a man who I believe measures 
up to the task of building ships. I do not know a great deal 
about it, but I have much confidence in the judgment of the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], and what I hear of the 
new director of flying machine construction I like. I believe 
we are to have a man with organizing and administrative powers 
in charge of building fighting flying machines. I hope by some 
way we will get into the Ordnance Department a real business 
force to be conducted by men of independence and determination 
who will decline to be tied down by foolish red tape not pre- 
scribed by statute, but, as is all red tape, departmental rules 
and practice. There is not any red tape in the War Depart- 
ment prescribed by statute; it is simply red tape which lack of 
administrative force in administration has left there. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I should like to ask the Senator if the 
power has not from the beginning of this war been lodged in 
the President to name the man who is to perform the function he 
has just described? Has he not the power? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think so. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, The Senator said that Congress had 
loaded upon the President more responsibility than any human 
mind could possibly discharge. Has the Senator had any inti- 
mation from the President that he has been overloaded? - 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was presenting my view of the sub- 
ject and no one else’s. I was presenting my own view, and I 
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was suggesting to the Senate that instead of being frightened by 
these criticisms that we do not hurry, if we will take our time 
and consider these questions, their consideration by the Senate 
will help hurry up action elsewhere and cause more intelligent 
and more forceful and better action elsewhere. If we had really 
functioned as a Senate fixing rules and regulations for the gov- 
ernment of the $5.500,000.000, if we had discussed what we ex- 
pected done in the way of organization instead of responding to 
the demands for instant action, I believe the country would have 
saved many months that have been lost. 

I shall not discuss at this time the Federal Reserve Board. I 
listened with deep interest to the statement of the junior Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. Snarnorul, who openly declared that 
in his judgment this bill extended the power or the use of the 
Federal Reserve Board to any other agency, and maintained that 
the President ought to have the power to transfer the functions 
of this: board. 

He extended this view even to the 12 Federal reserve banks. 

T am disposed to think the bill as drawn extends to 12 Federal 
reserve banks. They are governmental agencies in a sense. 
It may be and prebably is that the right of private property 
invested in the reserve banks would make unconstitutional a 
provision passed by Congress which authorizes the President 
to take control of them, but the line of thought which the 
Senator from Colorado presented shows the menace to our 
Federal reserve banking system of the bill as it is drawn. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Did not the Senator understand the Sen- 
ator from Colorado to state that in practice the President could 
go to the Federa? Reserve Board and make them remove the 
directors of the Federal reserve bank and put in others? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; it was his view that the bill 
gives that authority. 

Mr. FALL. Conceding that the bill does give the authority 
to the President, or might be construed to give the authority to 
the President, to take over the property of the bank, even the 
private individual property of the bank, would that be more 
unconstitutional than the right sought to be given in what is 
known as the housing bill to take over the privately occupied 
dwelling of an individual? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the housing bill is very ex- 
treme. T have not voted for that provision and I have not 
determined to vote for it. 

I think probably it might be best without any amendment 
presented for awhile to let each Senator who desires to use 
his 30 minutes discuss this entire bill. Then I expect to intro- 
duce some amendments, I expect to offer an amendment at 
the close of section 1: 

Provided further, That the authority by this act granted shall not 
extend to the functions, duties, or powers of the Federal Reserve Board. 

If the Senate should see fit to adopt that amendment, then 
I shall offer an additional amendment adding the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and adding sueh other special branches 
as can be offered, and test out the view of the Senate on the 
subject. I desire to remove entirely the civil establishment 
from the operation of the bill. I would vastly prefer that 
that should be done; but the great harm to the country which 
I see in the bill as it is drawn is the power to place in suspense 
or destroy the responsibility of the Federal reserve bank and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. As to those two I think 
serious injury would be produced by the bill. I think the bulk 
of the changes if any take place in the other branches of our 
civil establishment will be mistakes if made at this time, when 
the war is on and when they will be made hurriedly. I do not 
think the changes will accomplish good. I think whatever is 
done will be harmful, but the great opportunity to do a serious 
injury, to impair the industries of the country and the banking 
system of the country, is found in the authority to disarrange 
the Federal reserve bank and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. I consider a grevious danger carried in these two powers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Let the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read it. 

The Secrerary. On page 2, line 23, after the word“ execu- 
tive,” insert the words “ or administrative.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still in Committee of 
the Whole and open to amendment. Speeches under the 30- 
minute rule are now in order, unless an amendment is offered. 

Mr. NELSON. There is another committee amendment fol- 
lowing that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that the 
amendments of the committee have now been adopted. 


Mr. NELSON. The following amendment then has been 
adopted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Iam correct in the impression that all the 
committee amendments have been adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The i Chair is so informed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa is 
recognized to speak for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I intend in the very few min- 
utes that I shall occupy to speak with reference to only one 
phase of the pending measure. Others will discuss it from dif- 
ferent standpoints. That this bill unmodified and amended 
will confer upon the President the authority to transfer all the 
powers and functions which Congress has granted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to any other agency of the Govern- 
ment, whether that agency be a bureau, a department, a commis- 
sion, or an officer existing by virtue of the statutes of the United : 
States, must be admitted. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr] expressed some 
doubt with regard to the scope of the bill or the e, ee 
of the bill in that regard, but he has not insisted very strongly 
upon his view in such respect. That the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is an agency of the Government created by Con- 
gress there can be no question. In my opinion, it is not only an 
agency of the Government, but it is both executive and adminis- 
trative in its character. 

When the Senator from Delaware was discussing the matter 
T asked him a question for which I ought to apologize. I asked 
him to define the term or word “ executive” in this connection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think the Senator from Iowa is in error. 
He asked that question, as I recall, of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I accept the correction of the Senator from 
Delaware. It was of the Senator from Tennessee that I asked 
the question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My attention was diverted for the moment, 
and I did not hear the statement the Senator made. WHI he 
repeat it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I stated that during the course of the ob- 
servations of the Senator from Delaware—I now substitute the 
Senator from Tennessee, because I think the correction made by 
the Senator from Delaware is in accordance with the fact—I 
asked him to define the term “ executive power” as used in the 
Constitution of the United States. I knew very well that he 
could net define it, for I do not think that any person can 
define it. I am quite sure that I would not attempt a definition 
myself, for there is no definition of that term that will hot be 
found in collision with the practices of the Government or some 
practice of the Government in the last 125 years. 

It is sufficient to say that there is a sense in which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, or the Federal Reserve Board. or 
the Tariff Commission, or the Federal Farm-Loan Board is 
executive—that is to say, these governmental agencies attempt 
to carry into execution a law of Congress—but they are not 
executive in the sense in which we use the word when we refer 
to the executive department of the Government. The term as 
applied to them has come to mean those departments over which 
the President customarily exercises his power and which are 
closely and intimately related to the office of President of the 
United States. That the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
administrative in its work there van be no doubt whatsoever. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has repeatedly ree- 
ognized and deseribed it as an administrative body; and I 
intend, in my further discussion of the matter, to assume that 
the language in this bill will include the Interstate Commerc? 
Commission. 

Congress crented the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
purpose of insuring to the people of this country fair and ren- 
sonable rates for the transportation of their commerce, as well 
as to protect the railway or transportation systems of the United 
States against undue encroachments on their rights and privi- 
leges at the hands of the several Commonwea!lths of the Unien. 
Anyone who is at all familiar with the history of our systems 
of regulation, both Federal and State, will have no doubt what 
the purpose was on the part of Congress. That was the first 
attempt, you will remember, of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce. It preceded the further and, possibly, the more com- 
prehensive attempt of the antitrust law which went into effect 
in 1890. The interstate-commerce law was passed, as you all 
know, in 1887. Congress created the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, prescribed the number of its membership, and reserved, 
as it must necessarily have reserved, the right to approve or 
reject the selections which the President might from time to 
time make in order to fill the offices that lind thus been estab- 
lished. It is entirely and wholly sn agency of Congress. While 
its duties are judicial in their general color and complexior, 
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they are not judicial as determined or tested by the Constitution 
or by our general acceptance of that word. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely desire to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. Does not the same view that the Senator has expressed 
about the Interstate Commerce Commission hold in regard to 
the Treasury Department of the Government—that it is pecu- 
liarly the agent of the Congress instead of the agent of the 
President? 

Mr. CUMMINS. In a sense every agency of the Government 
is an agency of Congress; that is, if Congress creates the 
agency, that is true. It is not true, however, in the same sense 
that it is true with regard to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Inasmuch as the Treasury Department, 
however, has to do with the revenues of the Government, which 
are appropriated or raised altogether by Congress, is not the 
Secretary of the Treasury just as peculiarly an arm of the 
legislative branch of the Government as is the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not as peculiarly so. The office of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is in large part ministerial. The duties 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission are not ministerial 
in any sense, for there is 2 vast difference between an executive 
act and a ministerial act. An executive act may involve the exer- 
cise of discretion; a ministerial act can not ordinarily involve 
the exercise of discretion. But it matters not if there is a close 
parallel between the Secretary of the Treasury and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, my argument remains the same. 
Congress created the Interstate Commerce Commission; it pre- 
scribed its membership; it carefully defined its duties and 
powers, all for the purpose of protecting the people. Congress 
would not have passed a law giving these powers and duties to 
a singie person. They are too vital to the welfare of the coun- 
try, and they are of a character that could not possibly be safely 
exercised by a single person. 

Suppose we had before us at this moment a bill whjch pro- 
posed to transfer all the powers and the duties of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to a single person; assume further that 
that person is the Director General of Railways, under the law 
which we passed a few weeks ago; is there a single Senator 
here or elsewhere who would vote for a bill which would take 
from nine men trained in the subject over which they are given 
power, skilled in the intricacies of transportation, who through 
years of experience have become familiar with the needs and 
demands of the various localities of the country—would you, I 
ask the Senator from Tennessee, if such a bill were present 
here now transferring all these powers and duties from a board 
of nine men, composed as I have suggested, to a single man, 
no matter how honest he might be? Would you vote to entrust 
to any one man these vast and intricate and vital powers for 
the government and control of our transportation—not the trans- 
portation of Government material or of Government troops, but 
the transprtation upon which the commerce of the country and 
the industry of the people are founded? Would the Senator 
from Tennessee vote for such a bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I would not vote for a bill 
of that kind, but this bill applies only to a temporary situation. 
As a matter of fact, I think the Senator from Iowa and I have 
both already voted for a law that practically does the same 
thing in the recent railroad bill, which was passed by this body— 
I will not say the Senator voted for it—but it was passed, I 
think, practically by unanimous consent. However, I want to 
ask the Senator this question: Suppose since the Government 
has taken over the railroads and has put them in the hands of a 
Director General, the President should conclude that these nine 
experts. or some of them, could be well utilized in aiding the 
Director General in carrying on the railroad business of the 
country as conducted by the Government, does not the Senator 
think that the President ought to have the right to utilize the 
services of these well-known railroad experts in aiding the Gov- 
ernment in carrying on this great branch of governmental en- 
deavor at this time? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. That is all this bill does. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But that is not all of this bill. 
difficulty about it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is what can be done under this bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the fallacy about the argument of 
those who are advocating the passage of this bill unchanged. 
Of course, that could be done, but that is not all that could be 
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done; it is a very small part of the powers which are proposed 
to be conferred in the bill. 

I have no objection to authorizing the President—he has the 
power now—to call upon the members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for all the information they have. Not three 
months ago the President invoked the services of the members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission for the composition of 
the railway bill, to which the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKerrar] has referred, and they rendered all the aid which 
men could render in framing and preparing and presenting the 
mensure which we passed. 

But I want again to correct the Senator from Tennessee. I 
did not vote for the railway bill. That is one of the sins that 
ean never be laid at my door. I was quite willing that the 
President should be in possession of the railroads; I think he 
ought to have taken possession of them long before he did; but 
the railway bill which we passed contained so many objection- 
able provisions which could not possibly be employed for either 
the proseeution of the war or for the advantage of the people 
that I could not vote for it, knowing that the President already 
had full and complete authority, so far as the operation of the 
property and the utilization of all of the resources of transpor- 
tation were concerned. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Iowa and of the Senator from Tennessee to the 
provision of the law which we passed, which is known as the 
railroad law. It authorizes the President to “ avail himself of 
the advice, assistance, and cooperation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and of the members and employees thereof,” 
and he “may also call upon any department, commission, or 
board of the Government for such services as he may deem 
expedient.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am very much obliged to 
the Senator from Minnesota for calling that matter specifically 
to the attention not only of the Senator from Tennessee but to 
the attention of all Senators. This bill can not be defended 
upon any such pretense as the desire on the part of the Presi- 
dent or the Director General of Railroads to secure information 
that may be lodged in the Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
for aid that he may require from any member of that commis- 
sion. He has that right now, as he has always had it. 

It is not true, as seems to be supposed by so many Senators, 
that we have entirely emasculated and destroyed the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the railroad law, objectionable as some 
of the provisions of that law may be. I am afraid to go any 
further, however, in that direction. If you think you are safe 
in transferring the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to a single person, see what is being done now. The 
Senate, on the passage of that bill through this body, attached 
an amendment to it that preserved from the operation of the 
bill, if that were necessary, the right of the several States to 
tax these properties in their accustomed manner. 

There was added to that amendment in conference, as I re- 
member, a provision which practically nullified it, although in 
the hands of a competent and unprejudiced board it might still 
have effected the things which were intended by the author of 
the amendment: What has happened now? The Director Gen- 
eral has addressed, according to the public press, the governor 
of every State in the Union upon the subject of taxation, and 
has asked the governors to use their Influence, not to retain 
taxation of the railroads at the present point, but to reduce the 
taxes which have heretofore been levied tpon these properties 
by the several States. Why? In order to increase the net reve- 
nue of these properties, which it is hoped may finally find its 
way into the Treasury of the United States. If this persuasion 
which has now been initiated shall be unavailing, mark my word, 
it will not be six months until the Director General will be 
using the power which we gave to him in that bill to destroy 
the systems of taxation of the several States. What does that 
mean? It means that the people of the various Commonwealths, 
deprived of the revenue which they have heretofore enjoyed 
from this source, must increase the burdens laid upon other 
kinds of property. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this bill would not change 
that situation, would it? j 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would not; I am simply trying to point 
out the dangers that are to be feared in the transfer of the 
power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to any single 
man, I care not how honest he may he. He will be a man with 
an obsession, he will be à man with something to accomplish; 
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it may be right and it may be wrong; but I, for one, will never 
vote to grant any such power to a single man. The experience 
of the whole world has repudiated ventures of that character. 
T mention this simply to point out the things that may be ap- 
prehended in the future administration of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
Senator speaks? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will be very glad to read it to the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator refer to the railroad bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is in the railroad bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, I thought the Senator was referring to 
the pending bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The power granted in this bill is to take the 
authority away from the nine men who have been lifted up by 
the President himself as men fit to administer this law. I 
do not agree with him in regard to all these men, for I think 
some of them ought not to have been appointed; but, as a 
whole, they constitute the safest depositary of the power which 
we desire to grant that can possibly be conceived. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I can not conceive how, under the railroad 
bill, that can be done, and I should like the Senator to read 
the provision; or if there is some other bill which the Senate 
las passed that would give the power to the Government to 
increase taxes in the States, I should like to know about that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have just answered the Senator from 
. poste that the bill we are now considering does not change 
that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator says the power is somewhere 
else. I should like to know where it is, because if the Senate 
passed a bill with any such provision in it, I should like to 
know it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will read the provision in the railroad 
bill. It is section 15, and reads as follows: 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to amend, repeal, impair, 
or affect the existing laws or powers of the States in relation to 
— or the lawful police regulations of the several States, 

As I remember, this is what was added— 


except wherein such laws, powers, or regulations may affect the trans- 
portation of troops, war ‘materials, Government supplies, or the issue 
of stocks and bonds. 

Mr. McKELLAR rose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very sorry, but I can not yield for any 
extended discussion, because my time is limited. 

Mr. President, it will not be long until the Director General 
of Railways will say to the States, “Your taxation of these 
instrumentalities interferes with the issue of stocks and bonds, 
or interferes with the efficiency of the railroads in rendering 
the Government service, and for that reason we set aside the 
several laws of the States relating to taxation.” It may not 
occur; but I am not willing—and I was not willing originally— 
to vote to make it possible that such a contingency should 
arise, especially as no one has ever pointed out or ever can 
point out any safety for this country with the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in one man’s hands that does 
not exist in the hands of the nine men who constitute the 
commission, 

I pass from that to what is left with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and what we are asked to authorize the President 
to take away and confer upon any person whom he may select. 
Section 10 of the railway act begins: 

That carriers while under Federal control shall be subject to all 
laws and Habilities as common carriers, whether arising under State or 
Federal laws or at common law, except in so far as may be inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act or any other act applicable to such Federal 
control or with any order of the President. 

It is my opinion that the power of the President over the sub- 
ject as granted in the railway law does not embrace the power 
and duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission to proceed 
with its valuation of railway property. At this time that power 
is secure; at this time that duty is complete; and, if Congress 
makes the appropriations necessary to ennble the commission 
to go forward, the work which has been pursued for the last 
three years and a half or more will go on; and when we come 
to resume the discussion of the real and proper relation between 
the Government of the United States and these railways, when 
we come to ascertain whether we shall become the owner of 
these yast properties or whether we shall redivide and recon- 
struct the systems in order to eliminate some of the difficult 
problems which have grown up under our former system of regu- 
lation, we will have not, it is true, a valuation in its proper 
sense, but we will have collected all of the information necessary 
to reach a conclusion with respect to the true value of the prop- 
erties. It makes no difference whether the Government becomes 
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the owner or whether it undertakes some other plan of regula- 
tion and control, the value of the properties is of the highest 
importance; it is an essential element, in any consideration, 
which we may give to this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, as I was saying a few 
moments ago when I was speaking upon the committee amend- 
ment, I regard the pending bill as a clear attempt to delegate 
legislative power to the executive branch of the Government; 
hence, I regard it as utterly unconstitutional, and I think the 
Supreme Court will set it aside as soon as it can properly be 
brought before it if we should pass the bill. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surra] has indicated that he 
ds to offer several amendments to the bill, and if I understand 
the purport of the amendments I shall certainly advocate them 
and vote for them; but even then, Mr. President, I regard it as 
perilous to pass this bill. It is wrong in principle. It will not 
make any difference how many amendments the Senate puts 
onto this bill. If any Senator thinks that he is going to help 
defeat this bill by putting some amendments on it and making it 
a little less objectionable, he is pursuing a vain hope. If the 
Senate adopts any amendments to this bill, they will simply fur- 
nish the conference committee a handle with which to strike 
out all the amendments of the Senate to the bill, and the bill will 
be reported right back here from the conference committee just 
as it was drawn by the President, and then we will have to 
swallow it whole or reject it in toto; that is all there is to it. 
So that no one will accomplish anything, even if he gets proper 
amendments attached to the bill. The one amendment that 
ought to be offered and carried to this bill is to strike ont all 
after the enacting clause. Then we should know where we 
stand. 8 

Has any Member of either branch of Congress the sliglitest 
idea what use the President would make of this vast power which 
we propose to hand to him en bloc, to carve up into such sized 
cubes as his whim may from minute to minute dictate? No one 
knows a single thing that he intends to do. Does he know him- 
self? He says he does not. I think I violate no confidence when 
I state to the Senate and to the country that the Committee on 
the Judiciary that considered the bill for weeks with the strong- 
est opposition developing there, sent a committee of its members 
or certain individual members of the committee to ask the Presi- 
dent if he would not be kind enough to inform us what he wanted 
to do; and the answer came back that he was unable to do so, 
because he did not know what he wanted to do. He wanted the 
power to do anything that he might want to do in the future; 
and since then it has come to my ears unofficially that he has 
been sending for Senators and notifying them formally that he 
would regard the vote of any Senator against this bill just as it 
is drawn here as a vote of a lack of confidence in him! 

Well, now, the President has his veto power. Having that, it 
does not seem to me to be quite seemly that he should not only 
draw bills in advance and send them over here with orders to 
pass them without the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a 
“t” but that he should accompany them with a notice that if 
any Senator ventures to have a different opinion of the legality 
of a measure from his opinion he will regard it as a vote of luck 
of confidence in him. 

I noticed in that great palladium of our liberties, the New 
York World, yesterday or day before yesterday, an article by 
the Washington correspondent of that literary production in 
which it was said that the President demanded to know the 
names of the Senators who were going to vote against this bill. 
He demanded to know their names! Well, all he has to do is to 
read the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and he will find out quickly 
enough. There will be a roll call on the bill, probably. I do 
not know of any Senator who is afraid to have his name go in, 
no matter which way he is going to vote on the bill. 

Why does not the President specify what he wants to do? 
What is the hindrance that is placed now upon the executive 
branch of the Government? Who appoints these fellows that 
are inefficient and are duplicating work? Why, they are all his 
agents now. He can chop off their heads at any minute. Many 
of them were confirmed over strong protest in the Senate; but 
they are his agents, and he can remove them. He says they 
do not coordinate. Why does he not make them coordinate? 
He is their boss. He can summon the heads of any executive 
department or of any bureau or of any commission into his 
office and say: Tou gentlemen are not coordinating. Now, 
coordinate. Go ahead and coordinate. If you do not, I will do 
some coordinating, and off your heads will go.” What is the 
use of his complaining to us that he can not make his own sery- 
ants obey his orders or carry out his own policies? 


We are asked now to put in escrow all the powers that Con- 
gress has ever granted to any executive department, commission, 
agency. or oflicer, tie them up in one bag, and hand them over 
to the President for him to do with as he may see fit from 
minute to minute, so thut if he confers the powers of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency upon the Food Commissioner and that 
official makes a blunder which causes public clamor and eriti- 
cism, and somebody gets up in Congress and attempts to criticize 
him or to shon wherein ‘he is acting «wrongly, the President 
says: “Ah! The pen is under the other shell, I took it away 
from him an hour and a half ago, and have now conferred it 
upon Dr.'Gurfield™; and there would be no possible way in 
which this free democracy and this republican form of govern- 
ment could ever find who was responsible, except we Know in 
a general way that the President would be responsible, because 
he would hold the bag, with all the powers in it. ) 

‘But they say: “You must not criticize the President”; and 
I have just read in the newspaper un article in which the Asso- 
ciated Press suys you must not criticize the President during 
war. The “Senator from Illinois, the distinguished mold of 
fashion, stands up here and ululates and bleats, *“ We are at war, 
and he is our Commander in Chief! He must have all the power 
necessary to win the war.” 

Well, the President is Commander in Chief of the Army and 
‘Navy. He is not commander in chief of Congress, and he is not 
commander in chief of the American people. We are not yet 
under military rule, and I do not think we shall be. But here 
is the Democratic Party, in complete control of all three 
branches of this Government, the party that has stood up 
preaching the fuith of its sanctified leader, Thomas Jefferson. 
‘for 75 years here, denouncing the concentration of power at 
Washington and claiming that ‘they were for the rule of the 
people and home rule, proposing to confer upon the President 
of the United States, simply because he is Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, and can order vessels around and order 
generals around, the power to reorganize all the executive de- 
partments of this Government. ‘Why, it is an amazing, an 
astounding, an-utterly unheard-of and utterly unnecessary thing 
to pass. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], I ‘believe, a 
member of the Judiciary Committee, went over to see the Presi- 
dent about this bill, and tried to find out what the President 
“had in mind. He could not find out anything about it, except 
that the President said:,“ J avant the power. I do not ‘know 
what I am going to do with it; I do not know that I shall do 
anything with it, but IJ want the power.“ 

Well, if Congress abrlicates all its functions and turns overall 
its powers to the executive branch of the Government and then 
adjourns, how much do you think you are going to know about 
this war? ‘Is not ‘the Congress of the United States a part of 
the Government of the United States? Or have the people 
actually come to believe that the Executive is the Government 
of the United States? 

Why, the President of the United States now is more powerful 
than any m in the world. “Nobody knows what will 
be done with these powers. Why should we -pass a bill 
under the plain language of which the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission could be transferred ‘to the Director of 
Railroads? Why should we pass a bill the language of which 
would permit the powers of the Federal Reserve Board to be 
transferred to the Department of the Interior? Is there any 
excuse for it? 

“Ah” they say, “you distrust the President,“ Why, Mr. 
President, if somebody introduced a bill here providing that in the 
future the President could make all the appropriations needed 
by the Army and Navy, and somebody should object to it, they 
would say: “Ah, you distrust the President.” 

I do not distrust the President. I know that he is a patriotic, 
loyal American. 1 distrust his Judgment of men, Mr. President; 
and I think his selection of men has warranted my distrust. I 
do not think he is a good judge of men. I think he has made 
some egregious blunders; but I do not distrust the President's 
integrity. nor his patriotism. I simply know that he is human. 
He ts not infallible. Why bundle up all these powers and hand 
them to him? i 

If such a fundamental bill as this is necessary, why should 
not the President write 2 message te Congress and tell us why 
it is necessary? Why write a letter to a particular Senator. 
and hand him the bill, and say: Get this through, and any- 
body that does not vote for it is my enemy“? Here is a great 
measure. We do not hear one word from the Chief Executive 
about it. He sends for some one Senator, or writes some Sena- 
tor u letter, and says: “ Go to it, and put it through. “Iwill not 
have any amendments to it. I do not care what the discussion 
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in the Senate is; it Is all trivial. Hurry up—for God's sake, 
hurry up—and give me the power.“ 

Is that what the President means by taking common council 
with Congress? Is that what he menns when he complains of 
n luck of coordination? Is it reasonable? Is it fair? 

Here is the legislative branch of the Government, with its 
organized committees and its luwxers and business men und its 
men representative of the people who sent them here. just as 
much as the President is a representative of the people. We 
represent the particular sections, and we are selected because 
our constituents have confidence in us. There is not a Senator 
on this floor who ever got to the United States Senate unless 
there was something in him, unless the majority, at least, of his 
people trusted him. We are all elected by the people themselves 
now, and not by legislatures. Is it so that argument and debate 
are to be ‘foreclosed, that bills are to be drawn by Deputy 
Attorneys General and chiefs of departments and sent over here 
with an “ O. K.; pass this,“ signed by the President, with orders 
to vote down all amendments. before they are offered, or before 
it is known what they are? Is that taking common counsel and 
coordination? 

We have three coordinate branches of this Government, and 
they ought to coordinate. That was the intention of the framers 
of the Constitution. When the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN] the other day, in a magnificent speech, in Which he had 
the goods and the ‘testimony of the living witnesses from the 
primary authority, stood up here and exposed certain defects’ 
and inefficiencies in the War Department, the President of his 
own political party, the Commander in Chief. denounced him as 
a liar, He said he had committed a willful distortion of the 
truth; and then, by some intellectual process of jugglery of 
which he is a master, he stated that therefore he was compelled 
to assume that he was against all his policies. Is that a good 
exhibition to make to the country of coordinating? The Sena- 
‘tor from Oregon, the chairman of the great Military Affairs 
Committee, is responsible for every piece of effective wur legis- 
lation that has gone through this Congress. If it had not been 
for him, we would not have had any Army; and yet his Com- 
mander in Chief treats him in that way, and calls it taking 
common counsel and coordinating! He assumes the right to 
criticize us. I reserve the right to criticize him when I think 
he needs it, although the Associated Press may not dare to 
do so, 

The administration has pretty nearly got the country’ by the 
throat. It controls all the banks and trust companies through 
the Federal Reserve Board. It controls the Whole shipbuilding 
industry. It controls all the railroads of the country through 
the Director of Railroads. It controls the food of the country 


through the Food Administration. It controls the produet ion 


of the country by fixing the prices of wheat and other farm 
products. It controls the coal mines and the fuel ot the country, 
and now we are asked to sign a blank deed and hand it over 
to the President to control everything and everyborly in all the 
executive departments. and to redefine their jurisdiction ! 

Why, we have carefully attempted in statutes for a hundred 
venrs to put certain limitations and checks upon certain Hepart- 
ments, and then, when the President has named his chief for 
the head of one of those departments and sends him over here, 
we have confirmed that man to administer those duties because 
in our opinion he had special fitness for those duties. Now, 
the President wants power to take all af one group. of duties 
and bestow those duties and powers upon a man that the Senate 
never confirmed at all for that position. I might be willing to 
confirm Dr. Garfield for a fuel administrator, but it does not 
follow from that that I onght to hand the President a written 
power of attorney to make him Secretary of the Treasury at 
any time he wanted to, because he might not make n good 
Secretary of the Treasury. In other words. by n process of in- 
direction. the provisions -af this bill deprive the Senate of its 
constitutional right to confirm the heads of the executive de- 
partments and bureaus and commissions of this Government ; 
and sve seem to be proud to divest ourselves, or to attempt to 
divest ourselves, of the powers that the Constitution .confers 
upon Congress. 

I do not propose to be a Senater like a little white poodle dog 
or n spanlel running between the White House and the Capitol 
with a ball in my mouth and carrying orders back and forth, 
or delivering them. We are Senators of the United States, and 
our responsibility is just as heavy and our action is just as im- 


portant as that of the executive departments, If any Senator or 


any Member of the House feels at times humiliated by the criti. 
eisms of Congress in the newspapers, aad the jokes thut are 
made upon it, and the deuunciatieas thut are rained upon it 
for its impotency and its lack of independence and originality 
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and backbone, it is our own fault because men will not stand 
up and vote their honest convictions, I will venture to say 
that there are not one-third of the Senators on the Democratic 
side of this Chamber who in their hearts are proud to vote for 
this bill, or believe that it is a good bill to pass, and yet they 
line up and vote for it—why? Because they want to stand in 
with the administration; because they do not want the Presi- 
dent to send a telegram down through Mr. Tumulty or some- 
body to the Democratic committee, or through Mr. Vance Mc- 
Cormick, and say: “Send me up a man who will be good and 
do just as I tell him to. I can not manage this fellow. Send 
me up somebody that will be a cuckoo.” That is the reason 
why they are going to vote for it. A government of the people 
and by the people, a great democracy of 100,000,000 free men, 
all come to heel just like a lot of little trained dogs in a dog 
show. 

This sort of thing makes me sick, Mr. President, and I will not 
vote for the bill in any form. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it is my purpose to 
offer, a little later, the following amendment: 

Provided further, That the authority by this act granted shall not 
extend to the functions, duties, or powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or the Federal Reserve Board. 

In offering that amendment I do not wish to be understood 
as meaning that the bill would be perfect if that amendment 
were adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
offer the amendment now? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not yet. I am simply explaining 
that I intend to do so later. I wanted it understood, however, 
before I offered the amendment, that I did so because I thought 
it would take two of the most objectionable features out of the 
bill, not that the bill would cease to be objectionable. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] has called 
our attention to the fact that the Constitution provides that 
all but the inferior officers are to be nominated by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. I do not 
know just what that means. Certainly some officers are not 
inferior officers. By this bill we propose to transfer, at the will 
of the President, the responsibilities of every major office to 
anybody he may name, though the new recipient of the duties 
was never confirmed by the Senate. I do not say it is uncon- 
stitutional. I do not know how far Congress can go in abdicat- 
ing its responsibilities without passing unconstitutional legis- 
lation. I only know that for one I will not vote for such a meas- 
ure, constitutional or unconstitutional. ` 

a BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. I take it that the measure would be just as 
unconstitutional after the adoption of the Senator's amendment 
as before. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; but it would not be as danger- 
ous to the country, for the reason that while there may be dis- 
turbances of government caused by it in spots, if you preserve 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in my opinion you save from injury the banking sys- 
tem of the country and the industries of the Nation. 

Mr. BORAH. The situation has resolved itself, then, into 
this, that it is a question of expediency as to how much we 
shall include rather than a question of the constitutional prin- 
ciple whether or not the bill should pass at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not say that I thought the bill 
was unconstitutional, even as it is. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know that the Senator has said so; 
but a number of Senators have advanced the theory that it is 
unconstitutional, but seemed to indicate that if certain amend- 
ments were adopted they would accept it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I can not speak for them. I am 
speaking for myself. I have just said that I did not know 
how far Congress could go, in the transfer of responsibilities 
that the Constitution certainly authorized Congress to perform, 
without making the legislation itself unconstitutional. The 
Supreme Court has held that measures that went very far in 
the delegation of what might be construed as legislative re- 
sponsibilities were not unconstitutional; and I have no fixed 
opinion as to where the power of delegation ends, if it ends 
anywhere, except in the discretion of Congress itself. There- 
fore, as to that question, the Senator from Idaho will have to 
ask some other Senator. What I am urging is that the worst 
part of this delegation is that delegation which reaches to 
agencies that are the most far-reaching in our industrial and 
commercial life. 

The President might carry out the suggestions contained in 
the memorandum of the Senator from North Carolina, and con- 
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solidate certain features of the Agricultural Department with 
the office of Commissioner of Education. It would be a blunder, 
it would be foolish; but it would not strike at our industrial or 
commercial life, It would be a mistake that would soon be 
rectified. He might follow the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Tennessee and undertake to consolidate our Federal Trade 
Commission with a somewhat similar branch in the Department 
of Commerce, They are engaged in different work. The work 
is specialized and different in the two bureaus. I think it would 
be a blunder to make the consolidation, but it would not reach 
our industrial and our commercial life. It would be a less im- 
portant blunder than to tear to pieces our Federal Reserve 
Board and our Interstate Commerce Commission, 

The junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorH] frankly 
stated upon the floor that he favored giving the right to the 
President to interfere with the Federal Reserve Board. The 
act creating the board gives him the right to remove its mem- 
bers at pleasure; but when he makes a removal he must send 
another name to the Senate for confirmation, and we exercise 
our responsibility in saying whether the proposed new member 
is suitable. But this bill would let the President take all the 
duties of the Federal Reserve Board, which we have so care- 
fully guarded in our banking and currency legislation, and trans- 
fer them to the Comptroller of the Currency or to an auditor 
of the Treasury Department. The Senator from Colorado goes 
further and says that the 12 Federal reserve banks are adminis- 
trative agencies, and that the President would have the right to 
name the directors of any one of those banks, or name some other 
Government agent to operate them. I do not say that I accept 
that view, but I mention it to show you what an able lawyer and 
a great Senator thinks could be done. The men around the 
President might take the same position. 

Why do I say that jeopardizes the commerce of the country? 
Because the banks of the United States have conducted their 
business, continuing and expanding credits and functioned dur- 
ing the war just as well as they did in peace, relying with con- 
fidence upon the organization we created and upon the officers 
of the Federal Reserve Board. If the views of the Senator from 
Colorado should be executed, the whole banking system of the 
country would be jarred from ocean to ocean, and you would see 
a curtailment of credits and a running to cover by the banks 
everywhere, in fear that wreck and ruin was ahead of them. 
Instead of the superb response to the needs of the country, 
which the banks have been giving for 12 months past, you 
would force them into contraction, you would force them to 
bring on liquidation, and you would break down the banking 
system and the credits of our country. 

Senators, are we to vote for a bill with such a provision in it 
because any President has demanded it? I would tear up my 
commission and go home before I would deal such a blow to my 
country. Whip the Germans? No man lives who desires to 
whip the Germans more than I do. I would rather see this 
country of ours sunk 500 feet below sea level, and the oceans 
sweeping together over us all, than to haye the Prussians treat 
the American people as they have treated the Belgians. I would 
rather wipe out whatever I have, and bury all my children and 
grandchildren and relatives, than to submit to the domination 
of the brutal Hun. It is because I wish to whip the Germans, 
it is because I know that the strength of my country must be 
maintained to whip them, that I oppose this unwise—to state it 
mildly—this inexcusable proposition to involye the entire bank- 
ing system of our country in a state of uncertainty and doubt 
and almost ruin. 

Now, when we come to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
there is still retained in that commission a power to hear and 
reverse action by the railroad managers; at least, there is a 
semijudicial tribunal, perhaps a legislative commission, charged 
with giving a party injured a formal hearing. Just what the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is I do not know. It is partly 
judicial, partly legislative, and partly administrative. It is a 
creation by Congress to perform a duty that rests upon Con- 
gress. But it has been created. with certain limitations and 
directions which require from it the exercise of our congres- 
sional authority to pass upon facts and questions of law in a 
semijudicial way. 

What is our Interstate Commerce Commission? A board of 
nine men, a number of whom have been upon it for years. They 
have been confirmed by the Senate. They have been studying 
the question of discriminatory rates for years. As a part of 
their force there are many examiners who have been trained 
for years, many of them having come up from civil-service 
clerks, who are now receiving $5,000 a year as assistants. It 
is an organized, trained body of men charged with responsi- 
bility by the Congress of the United States—the lawmaking 
power in this country, What is it that is proposed? That we 
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shall let the President name anybody he sees fit, man or woman, 
if a Government officer or agency, to perform the duties that 
we have placed: upon this great tribunal! Why? To win the 
war. How win the war? What does the President know about 
it that the Senate does not? 

There are a dozen men in the Senate who know more about 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and its duties than the 
President or any man who ever was President. I would not 
trust any one Senator here alone to transfer the functions: of 
the Interstate: Commerce: Commission; I would not transfer 
that authority to the entire Committee on Interstate: Commerce 
of the Senate: If a change takes place im the functions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission I wish it to come before 
Congress as a legislative measure and let it be considered by 
Hoth: bodies of Congress. That is the wise and constitutional 
course. 

What change does the President wish to make in the Federal 
Reserve Board or the Interstute Commerce Commission? We 
have begged the Judiciary Committee to send and find out. 
We have begged: them to obtain information. The answer we 
got was no, Things for change come up every day.. We were 
told that was all the answer we could get. What has come up 
in the past 12 months during the war which should be changed? 
We received no answer. What kind of men are we that we lay 
down our responsibility at the mere bidding without explanation 
and without information? 

Oh, yes; we got information and explanation. The Senator 
from North Carolina told us all about it. He said it was to 
win the war. Just as logically he could ask the Senator from 
Connecticut to crawl around this room to win this war. There 
would be just as much reason: to believe it would win the war 
as that conferring power upon the President to interfere with 
the civil establishment would win the the war. There is not a 
reason why; there is not an indication. how, 

Gentlemen, are we to jeopardize the industrial’ and. commer- 
cial interests of our country without knowing why? I invite 
you to point out a change that should take place in either of 
these organizations: I invite those who represent the President 
to tell us, to treat us with respect, to regard our capacity as 
legislators: If we: pass this bill as it is; we ought not to have 


any respect from any source; if we abandon our legislative 


responsibilities and say “take it all, do as: von please,” we 
would say to the President you know more about their duties 
than both Houses of Congress, or perhaps even we would’ say 
Dr. Garfield knows more than Congress. 

The country ought to lose respect for all such legislators. We 
can not do it, gentlemen. If that is the kind of legislation that 
is to be done; if that is what my people want, I wish them to put 
somebody else in my place. I know it will hurt our country if 
the President tinkers with either of those two organizations. 
Either he is going to or he is not going to. If he is not going to, 
there is no use to put them in the bill; and if he is intending to 
interfere with them, I know he will hurt my country and help 
the Germans, and I protest against their being included in the 
bill. 

I can not, therefore, as a loyal citizen of the United States, 
desiring more the defeat of the Germans than anything else, 
consent to jeopardize the industries and the commerce necessary 
to aid in this war just because there is a bill here containing 
that provision. The Senator from North Carolina has been com- 
mended for objecting to any amendment. Senators, what will 
the country think of us if we do it? What will we: deserve: to 
have all men think of us? Either that we do not think or we 
would not think. a 

I hope, therefore, that a little Inter on when I offer these 
amendments. they may receive from the Senate a majority, pro- 
tecting the bill from the things that will do the most harm 
-and that will help the Germans most. The balance of the bill 
may inconvenience us and disarrange some of our domestic 
affairs, but T am not sure that any of the other changes will help 
the Germans win the war. I use the eloquent and vigorous 
language of the Senator from North Carolina. I only wish 
the Senate to understand that in offering the amendment which 
I shall do a little later I do not in any sense mean that I think 
It is all that ought to be done. I only mean that P think it is 
absolutely essentinl that these of our executive organizations 
should be freed from the danger of change without legislative 
consideration. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, some day I am minded to take 
into my confidence the American people and tell them what I 
think about some of the Members of the Senate. I am not going 
to do it to-day, liowever, but I am going to address myself to this 
bill and briefly. I spoke in favor of it on February 15, and cer- 
tainly it can not be said that the Senate has been proceeding 
without careful deliberation or with undue or unnecessary haste. 


But the time has come-when this bill ouglit to be passed: As one 
of the Senators said the other day; the time for peace talk has 
ended, It ended on the day when war was declared: and the 
time for prolonged discussion in the United States Senate that 
unnecessarily obstructs the passage of war legislation is also 
about past. 

It seems to me that some of the Senators who were so swift 
to.declare the war are laying down on the fight when it becomes 
necessary here to pass some legislation that the administration 


‘and all others. acquainted with the conditions have regarded 


necessary for the successful prosecution of the war. 

Some have said, What is the necessity for this legislation? 
Let us see, We have in our war establishment or in our ma- 
eliinery for conducting war several different boards and agen- 
cies. We have the Shipping Board, that is authorized to buy 
steel, that needs steel urgently, and that has the money to pay 
for it. We have a like agency in the War Department and in 
the Navy Department and the railroad: department, all agencies 
of the Government. Now, all that need steel have authority to 
buy steel and all have the money to buy with, 

Now, what is the condition? The supply of steel is limited. 
Who is there to say what particular one of these departments 
shall have what steel is on hand or what shall be paid: for it? 
Nobody. There is no man, no governmental agency, in the United 
States to-day that can act by direct legislative authority to the 
exclusion of any other agency in the purchase of steel. There 
is an example, and that is a condition that is intended to. be 
remedied by this bill. 

The Secretary of War thonght in building this. machine this 
sort of condition. might be avoided ; that we might not duplicate 


‘effort; that we might eliminate competition among Government 


agencies. and save the Government money; that we might say to 
one particular agency, “Your need is more urgent than that of 
the others, and you shalt have the steel.” He thought that con- 
dition might be brought about by the War Industries Board. at 
the top of all these organizations, a voluntary organization, mind 
you, because all members of that organization are heads of 
departments under the direct authority of the President and 
may be removed by him. He thought by conference and ad- 
justment and agreement that all such conditions might be 
remedied. 

But what was the result? We had a great long tirade and 
unsparing criticism from the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH], We had another from the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. We had another from the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], the chairman of our Military Af- 
fairs Committee, and yet another from the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hrreucocx]. 

What said these Senators? They said it was impossible with 
this sort of an organization to eonduct the war successfully: 
that there was a lack of concrete power, a lack of singleness of 
purpose, a lack of unity of action; that there was diversity of 


-authority and loss of power; and that we must have some statu- 


tory, some direct and express authority in order to have this 
condition remedied. They proposed a minister-of-munitions bill. 
They proposed: a war-cabinet bill. To this minister of munitions 
and to this war cabinet they gave all the powers and more than 
are proposed to be granted to the President here. Some of the 
powers proposed to be granted in the latter bill would have 
taken the conduct or direction of the war virtually out of the 
President's control and necessarily hindered and obstructed: him 
in carrying on the war. If any one of them denies that let him 
stand up now and say so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I deny it. There was 
nothing in the war- cabinet bill and there was nothing in the diree- 
tor-of-munitions bill which would authorize taking away from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission any of its functions, 

Mr. KIRBY. And there is nothing in this bill which au- 
thorizes taking away from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
any of its functions. It is true the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
SMITH] has seen fit to convince himself that there is a great 
bogy in this bill along that line. He has erected a mighty straw 
man here in proportions grand and tall. and he has punched him 
full of holes and tern him down and trampled him into the dust, 
but the inference that he draws is not warranted. It is not 
within the scope of this bill. 

The distingnished Senator from Towa [Mr. Cusrartmns], a great 
lawyer, wlio understands the working of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and all of us agree that it is of great benefit 
in this Government of ours and has protected the people against 
extortion and outrage and robbery by our railroads, corpora- 
tions, and common carriers; we all agree to that; but that 
Senator, great lawyer as he is, will not dare stand: on this floor 
ahd say that the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to review a rate, to determine the reasonab’eness of it, is an 
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executive or an administrative function, and only the agencies 
whose functions are executive or administrative ean be affected 
by this bill. Now, that is the condition we find here. We can 
conjure up these things, we can say they are wrong as conjured 
up, but let a Senator point out where this bill will do it. It 
can not be dene. 

These other gentlemen have said we needed some unity of ac- 
tion, some direct express authority to do these things, to coordi- 
nate these agencies; and Willard, who was chairman of the 
National Council of Defense, a great railroad president; this 
man Gifford, who was secretary and statistician for the eouneil ; 
Catchings, who was the chairman of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, each and every one of them, and two others, 
whose names 1 do not recall, the great men who were here and 
saw this organization as it was builded up, saw this agency 
increased here, saw one added over there, said it might be 
impreved only in one way. How? By creating some authority 
that would be plenary; that would be conerete and elastic; that 
could be direetly used by the President; that where there was 
shown to be conflict or friction it might be removed with this 
additional authority or this express elastic authority; that where 
there was shown to be slack in the operation of the machine, 
that slack might be taken up; that where it was not operating 
as smoothly as it might or with as much celerity as it should, 
that might be increased and more power added to it. It is like 
you had a great train to cross the mountains. You might not 
be able to carry it over with one engine, but you would not want 
two engines to go across the continent with that train only to 
help over the mountains when the condition arose and the neces- 
sity for the use of the second engine. 

It is tike a lighting plant here in the city; when it gets te the 
point where the usual power will not carry the peak of the load, 
you hang on another dynamo. You use the power where the 
power is needed and when it is needed. That is the purpose of 
this bill. 

The Senator from Georgia has said, as has the Senator from 
Connecticut. that we do not want to destroy all the agencies 
that have been created from the beginning of the United States 
up to now; that Congress in its wisdom has thought that this 
brond executive power that has been granted to the President 
should be exercised in certain ways, and provided by laws, 
vehicles, procedures, and methods for its exercise. The Senator 
says we do not want to destroy all these vehicles; we do not 
want to destroy all these methods which the Congress in its 
wisdom has devised. That is true. We do not want to destroy 
them, and this bill provides the only method whereby we can 
have the additional concentrated power so imperatively needed 
without destroying them. If you pass a bill providing for a 
minister of munitions and give him certain duties and powers, 
it would necessarily repeal all other laws that affect that sub- 
ject and are in conflict with the act, and destroy to that extent 
all former agencies exercising that authority. If you pass the 
other bill, the war-cabinet bill, it would do likewise, and there 
would be no authority remaining for the exercise of such 
powers except as contained in that particular bill. 

This bill in its operation leaves all the existing agencies in 
the exercise of their proper functions when they are discharg- 
ing them as they ought to be discharged, and only in case the 
necessity arises and the thing needed to be done can not be 
done to the interest of the Government by the ageney in its 
aceustomed eperation is it expected that this authority will be 
used to change conditions and to improve them. Then, when 
the wur is over and the need for the exercise of the power 
granted in this bill ts ended, all the agencies affected by it im- 
mediately snap back to their present positions, to continue the 
exervise of their powers and functions as formerly under existing 
laws, that have at most only been suspended during the war and 
hot repenled or abrogated by the passage of this bill. 

Now, what is there so radieally wrong about that proposition? 
There is nothing in this bill, I maintain, that can possibly affect 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal reserve banks or 
that will affect the operation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

You know that the President has already been given authority 
to initinte rates und that they may be put into effett or inaugu- 
rated without the review by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to determine whether they are reasonable as has always 
obtained heretufore. That authority has already been ex- 
pressly granted, and certainly there is no need to confer it by 
or infer it from this bill. The other authority can not be with- 
drawn from the agency where it is placed—the Interstate Com- 
merce Commisilon—the right to review and to declare rea- 
sonubleness uf rates, because its exercise is a judicial func- 
tion and not an executive or administrative function, which 
latter only can be affected by the passage of this bill. 


I am not going to talk longer, as I spoke on the subject two 
months ago. There may be a wide misunderstanding about 
the purpose and effect of the mensure, but from the way some 
Senators have talked about it here to-day there ts no occasion 
for it; and I want to say here now that I shall expect, as he 
has already, indicated he will do, the chulrman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs to support it. I shall expect the 
Senator from Nebraska, who has said we need a minister of 
munitions and need a war-cabinet bill to support this measure. 
I shall expect likewise the two distinguished Republican Sena- 
ters who have insisted that such legislation alone can save the 
War Department from being absolutely puerile and useless to 
support this bill, because it contains the same grant of power, 
elastic power, and the right to use these agencies that all these 
gentlemen have said must be given before there was a proba- 
bility of a successful conduct of the war. 

I do not believe that any Senator here expects that we shall 
be other than successful in waging this war against the Germans 
yonder. I believe it is the purpose of every true American to 
stand by the flag of the country and that it shall be borne on to 
victory yonder. I think the best thing Congress can do at this 
time is to have regard for necessary war legislation and te pass 
it without too much delay. I think it should speedily finish up 
the appropriation bills. It should pass a revenue bill that 
would increase the revenue $2,000,000,000 a year, say. Then I 
believe we ought to go home and let the executive departments 
wage this war. Let them conduct the war. Let them deliver 
the blow with the Army that this machine has been here lately 
in process of raising and organizing. Congress can not direct 
the fight, and it is about time we got down to realize that fact 
and put all the instruments that can be possibly used at the dis- 
posal of the other departments and let the war go on. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I take it, the Senator himself—and I was 
in that elass—was opposed to the so-called munitions bill and the 
war-cabinet bill. 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has just argued that those who 
favored those bills, for the reason they favored them, ought to 
favor this measure. Would it not follow that he and I ought 
fdr the same reason to oppose this bill? 

Mr. KIRBY. My only reason for objecting to some of the 
matters in the munitions bill and the war-cabinet bill was 
because the Secretary of War said we had eliminated the diffi- 
culty by putting these other fellows at the top here; that since 
we have the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
and the other men at the top of all these departments in the 
War Industries Board, and since the President is supreme over 
all and can remove any of them, he believed by that indirect 
power and pressure the situation could be controlled. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that be true, then what is the use of 
this bill? 

Mr. KIRBY. The Secretary of War has concluded there ts 
necessity for it, and the President has found since he has gone 
along that it can not be done so well. Take the matter of 
buying steel—— f 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. KIRBY. Certainly. i 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Secretary of War was wrong in the 
other conclusion, then dees it not follow that the Senator 
himself and myself were wrong in opposing the munitions and 
war-cabinet bills? 

Mr. KIRBY. Not at all. I might agree that some of the 
provisions of the bill were right and I might have supported 
it under different conditions. The people at the top in the 
management of the war said, We can do it better this way 
without interference,” and I thought we should let them do it 
that way, where they were in charge, and thought it could be 
done. They have come to this other idea. They have said 
that this is the best way to do it, and why? Not because they 
dislike that, but because the machine so recently developed has 
not worked as completely as they thought it might do. There are 
eertain agencies in these departments that work by their right 
being prescribed by law, and if this man has the authority 
and if he has the need for the particular stuff that ought to be 
bought and the money to buy it with, he might not listen to 
somebody else who says the railroads ought to have the steel, 
that the Shipping Board ought to have the steel, that the War 
Department or the Navy Department ought to have the steel. 
That is where the trouble comes now. They have tried to adjust 
it. It takes too much conference, too much agreement, too much 
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adjustment, ar] wastes too much time to get down to final 
action and restits. 


Mr. NORRIS 

Mr. KIRBY. Certainly. 

Mr, NORRIS. I understand he is of the opinion that the pas- 
sage of this bill will not give the President the authority to 
interfere with the Interstate Commerce Commission or the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bourd. 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. There are other Senators here who are with- 
out any question honest and able, who have given a great deal 
of study to the subject, who think that it would give the Presi- 
dent that power. As far as I am concerned, I would not like to 
see those powers interfered with, and I would like to give to 
the President every power that could possibly be given him to 
aid him in carrying on the war. If the Senator feels that way, 
does he not think that as long as there is a substantial doubt 
among Senators who believe that we are giving him that power 
the remedy would be to amend the bill by taking the particular 
boards I have mentioned out of the bill? 

Mr. KIRBY. I do not think so, and for this reason: This is 
a war measure which was intended to remedy a condition that 
needed remedying. Nobody now is authorized to decide what 
particular one of these agencies which have need of the steel 
on hand should have it. They all have the authority to buy and 
the money to pay for it, and nobody now, except a voluntary 
priority board, has authority to say who shall have the steel— 
whether the railroads, the Navy, the Army, or the Shipping 
Board. This agency the President might appoint would be su- 
preme over them all for that particular purpose, so as to give 
the steel to the Navy, if it needs it most, and to send it out now. 

Mr. NORRIS. The President would still have that power, 
with the exceptions I have noted. 4 

Mr. KIRBY. Just a minute. 

Mr. NORRIS. He should distribute the steel without any 
trouble. 

Mr. KIRBY. When we get down to the question of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is there anything wrong with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission? Has anybody com- 
plained about its action recently, about its having done any- 
thing unjustly or with having usurped any power? No. Has 
any complaint been made about the other commission? No. 
Have we not given power to strengthen the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Federal Trade Corporation to finance the world, as 
it were, at least the United States, while the war is going on? 
There is nothing wrong with these agencies. There is no 
remedy expected to be applied to them. Do you think the 
President has time to go around to disorganize and derange 
and to destroy your agencies that have done nothing but good 
and against which there is no complaint in order that he might 
remedy a particular condition? 

This is a bill it seems to me that ought to be passed, and I 
have given you the reasons. It is an elastic authority; it is a 
direct authority; it is a complete authority, supreme over all 
these agencies. It will eliminate competition and will eliminate 
diversity of action. It will save the Government money, it 
will save the Government time, and it will apply the resources 
to the war conditions where they are needed at the time when 
they are needed, and it will accelerate our preparation for war. 
It will make us stronger when we come to deliver the blow 
which will render the world free from this menace across the 
sea, and I believe the bill ought to be passed and without any 
further delay. We have had it under discussion for two 
months and a half. That is all I care to say. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I have no desire and do not intend 
to make an argument upon this measure beyond stating some of 
the reasons why I am constrained to oppose it in its present 
form. 

I hear nothing from my constituency in the way of a demand 
that I shall assist in striking a blow that will scuttle the consti- 
tutional construction of our Government as created within the 
boundaries of the Commonwealth that I have the honor to rep- 
resent, in part, or that would violate the traditions of that great 
State within whose borders rest those famous shrines of lib- 
erty—Valley Forge, where the contest of endurance was fought 
out, and Gettysburg, where the contest of arms was fought out. 

Before stating my reasons for opposing the bill I wish to say 
that I do not desire to get into a controversy about any disputed 
questions of law in relation to this matter. I merely wish to 
put into the Rxconp the reasons why I oppose the bill in its 
present form. Speaking broadly and divesting the bill of its 
verbiage, it provides, in my judgment, for two things. The first 
I shall put in the language of the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wrams], who addressed the Senate yester- 


May I ask the Senator a question again? 


day afternoon, in which he stated that the sole object of the 
bill is to harmonize executive action and unify executive pur- 
pose. I do not agree that that is the sole object of the bill, 
but I accept it as defining the purpose of the first section of the 
bill. I think it is fair to say that the first section of the bill 
contemplates the harmonizing of executive action and the unifi- 
cation of executive purpose; and, Mr. President, so far as that 
portion of the bill is concerned, I entirely agree that it may be 
passed without injury to the country, although, as I have said 
before, I see no necessity for its passage for that purpose. 

The distinguished senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NET- 
son] yesterday did me the honor to quote what I said upon that 
subject upon a former occasion, and whatever doubt I might 
have entertained as to the soundness of my views, those views 
are confirmed by the high authority of his approval. The Senator 
said: 

I agree with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] in the re- 
marks he made the other day, namely, that nearly all the powers that 
this bill proposes to vest in the President be already has. Let me 
quote from the Recorp what the Senator from Pennsylvania said: 

“Mr, Knox. I think the President of the United States has the au- 
thority to 2 every executive officer and every department of the 
Government to do anything that he directs to be done in order to 
prosecute this war to a successful conclusion. I think he has the 
power to delegate from one Cabinet officer to another the discharge of 
any particular duty that hè thinks such a Cabinet officer can ee 
better than the one upon whom it would normally be incumbent, I do 
certainly think that the President has all those powers.” 

E I quote from him: 

“Mr. Knox. I have the very highest respect for those advising the 
President of the United States; but if that responsibility were cast 
upon me, as I have read the Overman bill, in so far as it proposes to 
authorize the President to utilize and coordinate executive activities, 
so far as I can see what it means from its language and so far as I 
am informed in this particular by those who are back of the bill, I 
would not hesitate a second to advise the President of the United States 
that he now fully possesses that power.” 

Or, in other words, to revert again to the language used by 
the Senator from Mississippi yesterday, I think that, to the ex- 
tent the bill is intended to harmonize executive action and to 
unify executive purpose, it is at least harmless, 

Mr. President, there is one other suggestion that I desire 
to make in connection with bringing about a new condition or 
a new scheme of coordination in the executive departments, 
There are two arguments made for the necessity of this bill. 
The one is the necessity for coordination; and the second argu- 
ment is the necessity of doing away with duplication of work. 
I desire to read to the Senate what the President of the United 
States has said about new schemes that are proposed for co- 
ordination, and then I propose to read next what the Con- 
gress of the United States has said and has done in regard to 
obviating excessive duplication of work in the executive de- 
partments. 

You will all recall, Mr. President, that in January, 1918, a 
letter was read to the Senate, which was addressed to the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN], dated the 11th day of January, 1918, and signed by the 
President of the United States. The President in that letter 
said: 

Tae Wire HOUSE, 
Washington, January 11, 1918. 

Mx Dear SENATOR: When you and Senator Hrrencock were at the 
White House the other evening we were discussing various suggestions 
of coordination and means of speeding up the military pro; „ and 
among other things you told me that you had in mind a bill for the 
creation of a munitions ministry. 

That, of course, set my mind to work on that particular su tion, 
and I feel that I ought to say to you, now that the matter is clear in 
my mind, that I hope sincerely no such recoordination will be attempted. 
For one thing, it would naturally include the Navy as well as the 
Army and would, so far as the Navy is concerned, bring about, I fear, 
a dislocation of activities which would cause delay where there is none 
that is avoidable; and in regard to the Army, I think that nothing sub- 
stantial would be accomplished. Indeed, belleve that delay would 
inevitably be produced by such a measure. 


Now, here come the golden words— 

I have had in the last few months a great deal of experience in try- 
ing to coordinate things, and upon every fresh coordination delay in- 
evitably results, and not only delay, but all sorts of cross currents of 
demoralization which are very serious impediments to the effective 
conduct of business. 

And yet we are besought to force upon the President or to put 
upon the President without any word of authority from him 
that he desires the power—a new, complicated, untried, unde- 
fined, and undefinable scheme of coordination unguided by the 
light of his experience. 

Mr. President, a few days Inter we had still further informa- 
tion from the White House in regard to schemes that had sprung 
from the brain of senatorial wisdom, seeking to advise the 
President how he might coordinate and carry on his activities as 
the Chief Executive of the United States; and this time it was in 
a letter to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James], which reads 
as follows: 
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Tue Warre HoUsE, 
Washington, January 23, 1918. 
My Dear SENATOR: You have been kind enough to tell me that you 
had heard that I had written a letter to the chairman of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee 8 the idea of a munitions minister, 


and you asked me whether I did te such a letter. I did, and am 
Flat to send — herewith a copy of it. 

The consultation referred to with Senator CHAMBERLAIN, to whom 
the letter Is addressed, was upon the subject of the various difficulties 
and delays that had been encountered by the War Department, as shown 
by the testimony before the Senate committee, and the Senator merely 
mentioned to me that he had a bill in mind to create a munitions min- 
istry. He gave me no detail of the bill he had in mind, and it was only 
when I learned afterwards from others of the real character of the pro- 
posals that I felt it my duty to write to the Senator and apprise him of 
my attitude. Iassumed from what I heard later that that particular pro- 
posal had been abandoned, and I was referring in my statement of the 
other day to the very surprising proposal to create a superior war cabinet 
of a type unknown to our practice or institutions, 

A just protest from his point of view against the violation 
of the practices and traditions of our institutions in creating 
n superior Cabinet for a specific purpose, whose powers, juris- 
diction, and scope could no more compare with the super- 
President who would be created by this bill than the twinkling 
of the tiniest star with the shining brightness of the sun. 

Mr. President, there is no man in this Chamber who is not 
willing to do all he can do, more perhaps than he ought to do, 
to uphold the hands of the President in this war; but the time 
has not come, the foe is not yet at our door, for the sake of 
whose repulsion we should be required to turn our backs upon 
the spirit of our institutions and to wreck the machinery of 
our Government that has been over a hundred years in con- 
struction. 

Mr. President, I had difficulty in reaching a conclusion about 
this measure; but at last a thought came to my mind which 
clarified my duty, which made it perfectly easy for me to 
answer the question: “Shall I vote yea or nay upon this 
measure?” and I ask each Senator to put this question to 
himself: Should you vote for this bill unless you would be 
willing to vote specifically for anything that is possible under 
the bill? For instance, if you believe that under the provisions 
of this bill the powers of the Federal Reserve Board could 
be transferred to a minor official of the United States Govern- 
ment, or the Federal reserve banks could be merged in any 
insignificant national bank of the country, and that bill stood 
alone, would you vote for that bill? If you would not, you 
should not vote for a bill that includes that power. If a bill 
Was proposed to transfer the functions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to an inferior officer of the Government, 
would you vote for that bill if it stood alone? If you would 
not, you should not vote for this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield, f 

Mr. OVERMAN. I take it, from what the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has said, that he would not vote for such a bill 
as he has described. 

Mr. KNOX. I certainly would not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator from Pennsylvania as- 
sume to himself more honesty, more statesmanship, and a higher 
sense of duty than are possessed by the great Executive head of 
this Government? f 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I am glad to answer that question. 
I challenge the Senator from North Carolina to recall from his 
memory or to search to-morrow morning the Rrecorp of what I 
have said this afternoon, or to go over anything that I have said 
heretofore on the floor of the Senate since the declaration of 
war, from which he can draw any conclusion that I have as- 
sumed anything upon my own part. I am stating, sir, what I 
started out to state; I am giving the reasons why I am going 
to vote against this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the question I want to put to the 
Senator. He says he would not vote for such a bill as that 
which he has described, nor would any other Senator vote for 
such a bill. Then the Senator is bound, under the same reason- 
ing, to say that under this bill the President of the United 
States, acting for the people of this country, with statesmanship 
and ability and honesty, would not transfer the authority in the 
manner which the Senator has suggested. Is not that a just 
conclusion from what the Senator says? x 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I am arguing that we ought not 
to vote for a bill that gives the President such authority unless 
we would vote specifically for a measure that gave him that au- 
thority, and nothing else. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And I intend to vote for this measure on 
the assumption that the President would exercise the powers 
conferred with the same honesty and the same ability as would 


the Senator from Pennsylvania, and, therefore, would not at- 
tempt to interfere with the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. KNOX. I think the question of the President's patriot- 
ism, the question of the President’s ability, the question of the 
President’s honesty has been lugged into this matter by the 
ears, I am not discussing anything in relation to the President 
or his characteristics. I am willing to concede that the Presi- 
dent is, of patriots, the most patriotic; of honest men, the most 
honest; of wise men, the most omniscient; but that has no ref- 
erence whatever to the point that I am seeking—although I am 
afraid not very clearly—to make upon that particular proposi- 
tion, and for the benefit of the Senator from North Carolina I 
will repeat it. I will not vote for this or any other measure 
which, in my judgment, contains authority to do anything that 
I would not directly vote to confer upon the President. That is 
the test which I have applied to myself. I ask no other Senator 
to apply it to himself unless he seeks to do what I think we all 
ought to do—our plain duty under all the circumstances, 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President 

Mr. KNOX. We can only act each according to his own light. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KNOX. I decline to yield at present. We can only act 
each according to his own light. Mine, humble though it be, 
leads me in this direction. Distinguished Senators upon the 
other side or upon this side of the Chamber, acting from su- 
perior light, may reach different conclusions, but I am merely 
attempting to state my own. I shall be glad now to yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania a question. He says he would not vote for 
any mensure which contained authority to the President to per- 
form an act, which authority he would not vote for directly 
and specifically to give the President. The Senator, of course, 
understands that the President under the present law could 
appoint 10 citizens of German birth, who had been naturalized, 
as members of his Cabinet. The Senator would not wish to re- 
strict the President's power of appointment of his Cabinet sim- 
ply because he has the authority under the present law to ap- 
point 10 naturalized German citizens, if he sees fit, as members 
of his Cabinet, would he? 

Mr. KNOX. The President does not have any authority un- 
der any statute that I ever voted for or will vote for; he gets 
his authority under the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But he has that authority under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and, under specific laws passed 
in pursuance thereof, to appoint any qualified citizen to his 
Cabinet; and the Senator would not want to limit that general 
authority, would he? 

Mr KNOX. I must ask the Senator from Tennessee to per- 
mit me to go on, as I have only a few minutes more, and I wish 
to make one ox two further observations. 

Applying my test specifically to the provisions of the second 
section of the bill, I might cite, by way of Illustration, half a 
dozen cases where I would not vote for a specific bill for the 
purpose of lodging certain powers in the President or in any- 
body else; but, as the, Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been the case most usually cited, I will use that illustration as 
well, Senators know that the power “to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several States and with 
the Indinn tribes” is a power conferred upon the Congress of 
the United States, and upon it exclusively. The very first time 
that clause of the Constitution came to the Supreme Court for 
interpretation the court said: This power rests exclusively in 
the Congress; it is complete; it has no limitations. We all 
know that at the time the Constitution was written, and for 
many years thereafter, this power practically laid dormant; 
there was nothing upon which the power could operate; com- 
merce between the States was meager and conducted, such as 
there was of it, in such a small and humble manner—such as 
by stage coach and wagon—that there was no occasion to in- 
voke the Federal authority over such commerce. 

By and by the canal, then the railroad, then the expansion of 
population beyond the Alleghenies, then beyond the Mississippi, 
and on to the Pacific coast, the closer relations between the States, 
the growing population of the country, the increased manu- 
facturing activities springing up, and the opening of the Great 
Piains for agriculture, created a large and a vast commerce be- 
tween the States and between the United States and foreign 
countries, which eventually demanded regulation at the hands 
of Congress in order to protect the public against the unjust 
practices of the railroads, the steamship companies, and other 
instrumentalities of transportation. Then it was, Mr. President, 
that the Congress, realizing it to be its duty to lay the regu- 
latory hand upon transportation, conceived the idea of creating 
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a great commission to carry out a great policy. That policy was 
the policy of Congress; it was a policy with which no other co- 
ordinate branch of the Government had anything to.do in formu- 
lating or in putting into the form of law, except as the Presi- 
dent, as a part of the legislative branch of the Government, 
signed the bill by which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was created. 

The policy established by that measure, stated in a sentence, 
was that the people of the United States were entitled to have 
the highways of commerce kept open to all upon equal and 
reasonable terms. In order that that policy should be carried 
out and that the small man with a small consignment of goods 
should stand upon the same footing as the man with trainloads 
of goods upon these highways of the Republic, the Congress 
created a commission to supervise the lines of transportation, 
to hear complaints where injustice was alleged, to pass upon 
the reasonableness of rates and the fairne of practices, the 
manner of the distribution of cars, and, generally, to see that 
all were treated alike upon the common highway, 

That, Mr. President, is not an executive commission; it is an 
administrative commission, and if we were to undertake to 
transfer the execution of the policy of Congress to any official 
of the United States, no matter how distinguished or how 
capable or how patriotic he might be, we would be abdicating 
our function of supervision over the policy which we estab- 
lished and the commission which we created. 

Now, as to the constitutionality of this bill, I do not propose 
to get into the web and the mazes of a technical discussion 
of constitutional law. It may be technically true, Mr. President, 
although I do not accept the proposition, that we may confirm a 
man for a high office and then immediately confer upon th2 
President of the United States the power to transfer the per- 
formance of the functions and duties of that office to some- 
body else. But is it ethically sound? The Constitution of the 
United States provides in respect to all but minor offices that 
the officer shall be confirmed by the Senate. The President's 
power is a limited power. The President has the power to nomi- 
nate to this body 2 man whom he believes to be qualified for an 
office, but the Constitution says that man shall not receive the 
appointment or obtain his commission unless he is confirmed by 
the Senate, Why? It is impossible for the President of the 
United States to be so well acquainted with the population of 
the country as to be able to make a solitary judgment upon 
the question of a man’s capability. So the theory is that when 
a man's name is sent to the Senate the Senators from the par- 
ticular State will know more about him than the President him- 
self, und that the Senators from the other States will seek 
information from the Senators from the State from which the 
appointment has been made. In a particular case Smith, of 
Pennsylvania, is appointed to an office. You come to me and ask 
me what I know about Smith, if you are trying to do your duty, 
and you will perhaps be largely governed by the judgment which 
I express as to his character and his ability. 

Now, Mr. President, can we be said loyally to adhere to the 
spirit, even if we are adhering to the letter of the Constitution, 
if we confirm a man to-day for a particular office because of his 
character, because of his ability, and because of his aptitude, 
and then pass a law that enables the President to transfer that 
official to some other duty or put some minor official in his 
place upon whose character, ability, and aptitude we have not 
passed? You are keeping the word of promise to the ear but 
breaking it to the hope in a transaction of that kind. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. KNOX. I have only a moment or two longer, and then 
I will yield the floor. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I wish to ask the Senator a question, but 
if it would encroach too much upon his time I will not ask it. 

Mr. KNOX. I will inquire how much time I have, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania began his speech at 3.57, but there was an interruption 
when a message from the House was received. The Senator has 
three minutes more. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I prefer to conclude my remarks, 
then, without interruption. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I wish to say that another 
thought has occurred to me in connection with this bill. I think 
this whole proceeding is belittling the President. I think those 
who advised him that this measure was desirable or necessary 
have put him in a false position. They have put him in a posi- 
tion where he is reaching for crutches when he has wings, 
pinioned with power and with all the country’s resources. He 
did not need such legislation as this when he appointed Mr. 


Baruch at the head of the War Industries Board; he did not 
rely upon such legislation as this when he called Mr. Schwab, 
the great captain of industry, to take charge of the shipbuilding 
of the United States; nor did he think it was necessary to have 
such legislation in the selection of Mr. Ryan to look after the 
Aircraft Board. Three appointments have in fact advanced the 
program of war. If this measure is intended to speed the war, 
if this measure is intended to bring the war to a successful and 
speedy conclusion, I ask you to compare the petty things that it 
contemplates being done with the great things the President 
erie has accomplished without recourse to any such au- 
thority. $ 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I am in rather thorough ngree- 
ment with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surra] in the state- 
ment that Congress has been abrogating its powers. I, however, 
am inclined to believe that the limitation has run ; that it is too 
late to raise that question. 

I do not intend to discuss generally at this time my idea as 
to the duty of Congress with reference to the national defense; 
but I do believe that the Constitution of the United States did 
not intend to create a dictatorship when it named the Presi- 
dent as the Commander in Chief of the Army. I disagree en- 
tirely with that theory of government. I think that when the 
Constitution vested in the Congress of the United States the 
power to defend the country in time of war, it meant something. 

I have always believed that the commander in chief of an 
army must be responsible to some power. I do not believe that 
the Constitution contemplated that the Commander in Chief, 
Gen. Wilson, should be responsible only and solely to the Chief 
Executive, President Wilson. However, it is too late to discuss 
those questions. 

At an early period in this war legislation I undertook, by 
introducing a bill here with reference to the armed-neutrality 
measure of the President, to differentiate as I saw the difference 
and as I see it now. To provide that the President might have 
authority to arm ships was one thing. To provide that the 
owners or the crews of those ships might have authority to fire 
on the national vessels of another country was another thing. 
The one is an executive power, properly to be exercised by the 
President by a simple order allowing the ships to sail from a 
pert with certain guns upon them. The other is a legislative 
power vested, in my judgment, solely in the legislature by the 
Constitution of the United States. This difference has been very 
thoroughly impressed upon my mind, but it is too late to discuss 
it. The Congress of the United States had the authority—and, 
in my judgment, it was its duty—if it was necessary at all to 
create a board of food control to create that board itself, to 
provide for the appointment of officers, to retain jurisdiction over 
the acts of those officers, and to retain to itself the power to 
hold those officers responsible for the performance of those 
duties, which, in ny judgment, it clearly could do. The Con- 
gress of the United States has vested all those powers in the 
President of the United States. 

We are now confronted, as has been said more than once, 
by a condition. The President of the United States—as the 
President—rot as the Commander in Chief of the Army—has 
more power vested in him by the Constitution of the United 
States than is vested by the Constitution of Germany or Prussia 
in the Kaiser to-day. The President of France is elected by 
the French Assembly. The Prime Minister of England is chosen 
by the Parliament. The Parliament is conducting the war 
from the English standpoint, and the corresponding French 
body is conducting it from the French standpoint. Under our 
theory of Government, as it has been expounded and as we 
are now pursuing it, should this bill, an administration meas- 
ure, be defeated, it could have no result whatsoever, except a 
purely negative result. The theory which has been adopted by 
so many of our lawyers and apparently adopted by our legisla- 
ture in the carrying on of war is that the power of Congress 
is purely a negative power; that it can only refuse to grant 
some authority or to vote money for the carrying on of the war. 
I do not believe that the constitutional provision that no appro- 
priation for the Army should be made for longer than two years 
was the only legislative limitation intended by that instrument 
to be imposed upon the power of the Commander in Chief of 
the Army; but, as I say, it is entirely too late to discuss those 
propositions. 

The bill before us now I do not construe as it is construed by 
the eminent Senator who just preceded me and by so many 
others who are objecting to its passage. I think this bill should 
be entitled “A bill to fix administrative responsibility.“ In my 
judgment that is the effect of it, and for that reason I shall 
support it. I agree with many of the Senators who have said 
that for all practical purposes the Chief Executive possesses the 
necessary powers which will be given him, or which are at- 
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tempted to be given him, by this bill. The condition which con- 
fronts us is this: The American people are told from day to day 
that the President can not prosecute this war successfully be- 
cause of limitations placed upon his power by the Congress of the 
United States, or, as they put it, because of the failure of the Con- 
gress of the United States to confer the proper authority upon 
him. 

Why, Mr. President, if the army of camouflage artists who are 
in the service of the different departments of this Government, 
either through the press or otherwise, could be sent to the 
trenches in France, they could relieve every Frenchman who is 
engaged in attempting to screen the heavy artillery or the boys 
in the trenches with their rifles. I maintain that the President 
has the necessary power already. I want to fix upon him the 
absolute responsibility for his acts. I want the people of the 
United States to understand that if there is a disgraceful con- 
troversy between John Skelton Williams, representing the trans- 
portation interests of this Government, upon the one hand, and 
Garfield, representing or misrepresenting the coal production, on 
the other, it is a family row in in the White House; that it is 
the President quarreling with the President; that it is not the 
fault of Congress; that there is no lack of authority vested in 
the President to consolidate John Skelton Williams and Gar- 
field, if he chooses to do so, now. But it is given out every day 
that because of the failure of Congress to act the President is 
hampered in performing his duty as Chief Executive and the 
Commander in Chief. In my judgment there is not one word of 
truth in this charge; but Congress stands responsible, through 
the efforts of these camouflage artists, to the people of the United 
States, rather than the President of the United States, who is 
responsible. 

Mr. Hoover is no creation of Congress. Mr. Hoover is Wood- 
row Wilson. The authority which he exercises is vested in 
the President of the United States by the terms of the act, 
not in Mr. Hoover. The authority which is exercised by Mr. 
Garfield is vested in the President of the United States, not in 
Mr. Garfield. The President of the United States was re- 
sponsible, and is yet responsible, for clogging the wheels of 
business of this country under the Garfield order. The Presi- 
dent of the United States and not Garfield is responsible for 
refusal to even listen to the respectful request voiced by this 
body in its resolution asking that the operation of that order 
be deferred. Let the responsibility fall where it should—npon 
the President of the United States—and by the terms of this 
bill, when enacted into law, the man on the farm, the man in 
the factory, the man in the office, the men here in the Senate, 
the people in the galleries, can understand that no longer can 
these hired writers supporting the administration charge the 
Congress with a responsibility which does not rest upon them, 
Then the people, looking to the White House, the true throne 
of all administrative power—as the President himself has 
expressed it in some of his writings—can understand clearly, 
with the underbrush cut away, that the President is responsible 
for the conduct of this war, and he alone. If he is successful 
in its administration, as I said a few days ago, let his be the 
success. Congress will not perform its constitutional duties, 
in my judgment. It has so far refused to do so. As was said 
by the eloquent Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirt1ams], it 
has passed the buck.” Having vested the authority in every 
instance in the Chief Executive, let it be understood by the 
people of the United States that his, and his alone, is the 
responsibility, and let us hear no more criticism, in so far as 
Congress is concerned, of our failure or refusal to act. 

The condition with which we are confronted is a state of 
mind. It is a temperament. The President of the United 
States, in my judgment, is a man of very peculiar tempera- 
ment. It has been a very interesting study for me to devote a 
few minutes from time to time to an attempt to arrive at the 
method by which he reaches various conclusions upon various 
subjects. In my studies along this line I have delved into the 
writings of the eminent author, Dr. Wilson, from time to time 
and have been very much impressed with passages from his 
various books and speeches. One of those which I have in 
mind now I have before me in the shape of an extract from 
Congressional Government, by Dr. Wilson, which was pub- 
lished in 1885, during the administration of Grover Cleveland. 
I think nothing could be more instructive than for us to con- 
template for a moment the Presidency as Dr. Wilson under- 
stands it and his ideal President. 

I read from pages 41 and 42 of Congressional Government. 
Dr. Wilson said: 

The President * * * was constituted one of the three great co- 
ordinate branches of the Government; his functions were made of the 
highest dignity; his privileges many and substantial—so great, indeed, 


that it has 3 the fancy of some writers to parade them as exceed- 
ing those of the British Crown; and there can be little doubt that, had 


the presidential chair always been filled by men of commanding char- 


acter, of acknowledged ability, and of 8 political training, it 
would have continued to be à seat of the highest authority and con- 
sideration, the true center of the Federal structure, the real throne 
of administration, and the frequent source of policies. Washington 
and his Cabinet commanded the car of Congress, and gave sbape to its 
deliberations; Adams, though often crossed and thwarted, gave char- 
acter to the Government; and Jefferson, as President no less than as 
Secretary of State, was the real leader of his party. But the prestige 
oF ta presidential office has declincd with the character of the Presi- 
ents. 


Mr. President, there is no doubt in the world that in the minds 
of many, possibly of a majority, of the good citizens of this 
United States, the Government of the United States is now in 
the hands of the ideal President, There is no doubt in my mind 
now that the President himself has achieved the ideals in the 
mind of Dr. Wilson; that the present Executive, in the judgment 
of the present Excutive, combines all the great qualities of Wash- 
ington and of Adams as a President, and all the great qualities 
of Thomas Jefferson as the leader of his party. As a matter 
of fact, it has been rather impressed upon me that the latter 
is considered by the President at times the greatest achieve- 
ment of all, because he is constantly telling us that he is the 
leader of his party. Unfortunately for us, not only are the vast 
powers, the enormous powers, practically all the powers, vested 
in the President of the United States to conduct this war but 
we haye combined with that the difficulty of laboring under the 
form of a party government, and not at this time alone the form 
of a party government, but the form of a partisan government. 
You will all admit, the Senators upon the other side will ad- 
mit, that these are facts which I am stating to-day. There is 
no question about the fact that a great committee, controlled 
by the majority Senators upon the other side, can not allow 
the selection as chairman of that committee of the man most 
eminently qualified of all others possibly of this body or in 
either body of Congress, purely because of partisan politics. 

Unfortunately, we are confronted with that state of affairs— 
the fact that this is a party government. I am not criticising 
the Democrats more than I would criticize the Republicans if 
they were in power. Very likely, under our party form of goy- 
ernment, if there were a Republican majority in this body it 
would be just as partisan, and would refuse to surrender any 
part of its committee control or patronage, just as the refusal 
would come from the other side, 

It is unfortunate for us in time of war that we have a 
partisan Government. It is unfortunate, I may say, in my 
judgment, that we have at this time in the White House a 
President whose conception of the enormous burden resting 
upon him as a party leader is so vivid at all times in his mind, 
Those matters are unfortunate, but the difficulties are the fault 
of our form of Government and not of the present generation. 
We must meet them, therefore. We must understand that the 
President of the United States wants all power. We must 
understand that under our party system of government he is 
going to get it. I am going io assist in giving him every particle 
of power which he asks for as necessary to carry on this war, 
because in my judgment the Congress will not assume the 
power, and it is necessary for some one to have it. 

As I said in the beginuing, I say now, as we are drawing to 
the conclusion of this war legislation let us give the President 
no opportunity or reason to say that the Congress. has not 
absolute confidence in his ability and his patriotism or that 
it will hesitate at any moment to give him all the power that 
he demands, 

I have confidence in the President's patriotism. I know that 
he is a man of very great ability. I have no confidence what- 
soever in his judgment of men. He looks to himself as the 
ultimate source of all power, and I want to drive home to him 
the understanding that his js the ultimate responsibility for the 
exercise of that power. This is the reason that will dictate 
my vote upon this bill. 

In so far as the amendnients offered concerning the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
concerned, Mr. President, I am not at all impressed with the 
arguments which have been made in favor of excluding from 
the operation of this bill the power to interfere with the 
duties of these two boards, except as those arguments have 
been advanced by sincere Senators, able Senators, in whose 
judgment I have very great confidence. As a personal matter, 
because of their very great interest and feeling in the matter, 
which I know is only dictated by their sincere convictions, I 
am rather inclined to vote for the amendments excluding the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion from the operation of this bill. Under the general theory 
upon which I am proceeding in voting for the bill, I regret that 
these Senators have proposed such amendments. I regret that 
they have placed me in a position where, not considering the 
matter of any importance upon the one hand or the other, I am 
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rather inclined to vote as they think is best in this particular 


matter. I would very much prefer that there should be no 
exception whatsoever. However, I can not see where in the 
future any friend of the President can claim that by excluding 
from the operation of this bill the Interstate Commerce 
mission upon the one hand and the Federal Reserve Board 
upon the other we have restricted the President in any way so 
that he can not perform his duties as Commander in Chief of 
the Army. Should he raise that question, should he say to the 
Congress, or should one of his servile followers say, that by 
such exclusion we have in any way whatsoever tied his hands 
so that he can not properly carry on this war, I will un- 
hesitatingly vote at any time to place those two departments 
of the Government within the provisions of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuurst in the chair). 
The bill is in Committee of the Whole and subject to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be proposed 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, there are Sen- 
aiora here who I know have amendments that they desire to 
offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Amendments are in order. 
There is no amendment pending. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
offers an.amendment, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Secrerary. On page 3, after section 2, it is proposed to 
insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. That the President is further authorized to establish an execu- 
tive agency which may exercise such jurisdiction and control over the 

roduction of airplanes, airplane engines, and aircraft equipment as in 

judgment may be advantageous, and further to transfer to such 
agency, for its all or any moneys heretofore appropriated for the 
production of airplanes, airplane engines, and aircraft equipment, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the object of the amend- 
ment which I have offered must be apparent to every Senator 
who has heard it read. 

May I say, in brief explanation—if any explanation is 
needed—that the so-called Overman bill by implication, at least, 
forbids the creation of any new agency by the President or any 
new bureau by any department chief, as I read the bill. The 
Senate win remember that the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, after a most exhaustive investigation of the aircraft 
situation, made a report stating the exact facts as of April 1, 
1918, and among its recommendations urged that the production 
of aircraft, airplane engines, and aircraft equipment be placed 
under a single executive head, responsible to the President, In 
making this recommendation it followed the example of the 
administrations of more than one foreign government engaged 
in this war, and engaged likewise in the production of great air 
fleets. It also followed consistently the opinion of the com- 
mittee, as voiced early in this year, in reporting the so-called 
director of munitions bill, which, much as this amendment 
would provide, authorized the President to create a directorship 
of munitions, and to transfer to that officer the production and 
manufacture of such munitions of war as the President deemed 
wise. 

The Senate will remember that this morning there was pub- 
lished In the public press an announcement that-Mr. John D, 
Ryan had been placed in charge of the production of aircraft 
and aircraft material; but upon an examination of that an- 
nouncement it will be found that Mz. John D. Ryan, while placed 
at the head of a division of the War Department whose business 
it will be to supervise the production of aircraft and aircraft 
material, is, by virtue og his position as a chief of division, sub- 
ordinate to the Assistant Secretaries of War and to the Secre- 
tary of War himself; and that the great problem of the produc- 
tion of aircraft and airplane engines, even under the admirable 
step in advance that was taken by the President and reflected 
in the order issued to-day, is still subordinate to the Secretary 
of War, and still subordinate to his assistants, as I read the 
order; and Mr. Ryan’s position will not be that of a strong, 
independent, single-headed executive. 

Furthermore, as I look upon ft, unless some such amend- 
ment os I have proposed is adopted, either in a separate bill 
or as an amendment to the Overman bill—and I thought this 
was an opportune time to propose this legislation—unless some 
such amendment is adopted, as I understand the statutes, Mr. 
Ryan, as Chief of the Division of Aircraft Production, will not 
be clothed with the power of making contracts and spending 
money, for he does not occupy an office authorized by an act of 
Congress to expend money, and for whose support appropria- 
tions have been made. 

I am not entirely certain that my colleagues upon the Senate 
Cemmittee on Military Affairs agree with me in every respect 
in my opinion of the proper method of organizing and putting 


through this aircraft program; but suffice it to say, Senators, 
that I am convinced that unless we put this program in the 
hands of the ablest man we can find in the United States—and 
it may very well be that no better man can be found than Mr, 
Ryan—and at the same time give him all the scope and power 
to make the decisions himself, without reference to 
any one else—except, of course, the President of the United 
States—we will jeopardize the prompt progress of this work. 

The amendment that I have offered adds to the Overman bill 
this additional power to be placed in the hands of the Presi- 
dent, not the Secretary of War, by which he can create a sepa- 
rate and distinct ‘executive agency, if he sees fit—I leave it to 
him—and clothe that agency with all the control and jurisdic- 
tion over the manufacture and production of an air fleet that 
he thinks that agency should possess, and at the same time 
authorizes him to transfer to that agency any or all appropria- 
tions heretofore made for the manufacture of airplaines, air- 
plane engines, and aircraft equipment. 

Mr. President, I feel very deeply upon this question. Of 
course, I have not the time nor the inclination, at this hour of 
the day, nor under the limitations placed upon me by the 
unanimous-consent agreement, to go into a long discussion of 
the progress thus far made in our aircraft program. It is not 
a pleasant or a pretty story to tell. I have every confidence 
that Mr. Ryan can do infinitely better than the organization 
which he is succeeding; but I should have the more confidence 
in his ability to carry this thing to a suecessful conclusion at a 
comparative early date were I sure that he was not hampered 
by any superior authority in all our Government, except the 
President of the United States alone. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I feel that there are very strong reasons 
for such legislation, and I think the Overman bill is carrying 
out just what the Senator from New York wants to accomplish. 
Before passing on this amendment I want to examine the acts 
establishing the Aircraft Board. I think there were two acts 
passed, I ask the Senator from New York if there were not 
two acts passed regarding the Aircraft Board. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no legislation pending upon the 
aircraft problem, so far as I know. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am talking about the act which we passed 
appropriating $640,000,000 for the Aircraft Board, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me assure the Senator from North 
Carolina that this amendment in no way can affect the func- 
tions of the Aircraft Board. The Aircraft Board has no func- 
tions except to sit at a table and debate, and that has been the 
great trouble. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That has been the trouble, not only there 
but elsewhere. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And the Overman bill as written does 
not cure it, 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think it does. The President is authorized 
to transfer functions and powers already granted by Congress, 
He appointed Mr. Ryan, who, as the Senator says, is a very 
capable man. I admit that there is a great deal of confusion 
there. There is an Aircraft Board, and certain officers ap- 
pointed and certain duties imposed upon them and certain money 
appropriated for the purpose. This bill does not authorize the 
President to use any funds appropriated by Congress except for 
the purpose for which the money was appropriated. In the act 
we passed $640,000,000 was appropriated. We created a board 
with certain functions. Mr. Ryan is at the head of it. Why 
can not the Overman bill transfer to Mr. Ryan the functions 
created by the act establishing the board and establishing the 
officers who have fallen down and put into Mr. Ryan's hands 
the money and tell him to go on and do the work? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My answer to the Senator from North 
Carolina is that functions such as he has described can not be 
transferred to Mr. Ryan because they do not exist. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I say I want to examine the acts. I know 
we passed an act here of about eight pages establishing the 
board and providing for certain officers and appropriating a cer- 
tain sum of money. That is what I want to see, whether under 
this bill those functions could be transferred to some one who 
will carry out the will of Congress, 

Mr, WADSWORTH. The trouble is that Mr. Ryan does not 
exist as a governmental agency, as I view it under the terms of 
this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think he is an administrative agent. That 
is what I want to accomplish. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My object is to give him real power. I 
am somewhat weary of these pretended improvements in the 
administration of this war machinery. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what I want to give him—real 


power. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I want something real created. That is 
why I wanted a director of munitions, because he would be a 
real agent. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is why I am advocating the Over- 
man bill; it is because I want to see something real. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Overman bill says nothing, and 
thus far has meant nothing, because no one knows what can or 
will be done under it. This is some definite thing directed at 
the most difficult problem that now confronts our war-making 
machine. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
President, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator desire to have the 
amendment go over until to-morrow? 

Mr. OVERMAN, If the Senator desires. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall not insist on a vote this after- 
noon if the Senator wants to look into the question. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I said I would like to examine the law. 
There are two acts which have already been passed on the sub- 
ject of airplanes, and there is confusion in the two acts them- 
selves, as the Senator knows. I want to examine the acts and 
seo whether under this bill we can do the thing we want to do. 
I think we can, but I am not sure about it. I started out by 
saying that I wanted to examine those two acts, because I want 
to do not only with regard to the Aircraft Board but other 
boards just what the Senator wants to do in regard to the Air- 
eraft Board. 

Mr. KIRBY. I hope the Senator in charge of the bill will 
accept the amendment. I believe it only makes clear the pur- 
pose of the bill and is not inconsistent with it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am not opposing the amendment. 

Mr. KIRBY. I say I hope the Senator will accept it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina has referred to two aircraft laws enacted at the last session, 
It may be that there are two; indeed, I think there are; but 1 
do not believe that they are contradictory to each other. I 
have here public act No. 48 of the Sixty-fifth Congress, which is 
entitled “An act to create the Aircraft Board and provide for 
its maintenance.” ` 

Section 2 determines that the number shall not be more than 
nine in all, and of whom the nine shall consist, 

Section 3 fixes the tenure of office of the members. 

Section 4 is the important one. Therefore I will read it: 

That the board is hereby empowered, under the direction and control 
of and as authorized by the cretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, respectively, on behalf of the Departments of War and Navy, 
to supervise and direct, in accordance with the requirements prescribed 
or approved by the respective departments, the purchase, production, 
and manufacture of aircraft. engines, and all ordnance and instruments 
used in connection therewith, and accessories and materials therefor, 
including the purchase, lease, acquisition, or construction of plants 
for the manufacture of aircraft, engines, and accessories: Provided, 
That the board may make recommendations as to contracts and their 
distribution in connection with the foregoing, but every contract shall 
be made by the already constituted authorities of the respective 
departments. 

It would seem, Mr. President, from the recitals of section 4 
that the contention of the Senator from New York is sound, and 
unless his amendment or something which will be its equivalent 
is adopted either as a part of this bill or as an independent law, 
the new director of the Aircraft Board or of aircraft produc- 
tion may find himself entirely without power to make his work 
effective. 

I quite agree with the Senator from New York that the time 
has come—indeed, we have been painfully conscious of it for 
some time—when efficiency and activity shall characterize the 
work of the Aircraft Board. We want battle planes. The 
need for them is crying. The need for them has existed for a 
long time. The President has appointed the right man for the 
right place. Let us place this amendment in the bill and give 
him the power which he must possess over every branch of 
production to the end that we may as soon as possible supply 
the Army across the sea with its needed equipment of fighting 
planes of every description. I regard this as one of the most 
important amendments that has been or will be offered. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree that something like this ought to be 
done, but there is another act to which I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator. The first act is dated July 24,1917. Then 
Congress passed another act. 

Mr. THOMAS. This is the later act. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; Congress is always legislating and 
doing nothing. That is what i am talking about. We pass an 
act here and do not accomplish what we want to accomplish. I 
want to do what the Senator from New York wants to do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator remembers, of course, that 
the act from which the Senator from Colorado has just read 
was drafted by the Administration and sent to the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think so. 


We have tried to carry out the views of the 


Mr. WADSWORTH. It has been a failure, and I want to 
improve it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The act which was passed July 24, 1917, 
the first act establishing the Aircraft Board, contains five or 
six pages, and I want to examine it. I am in sympathy with the 
view of the Senator from New York as to what ought to be 
done. I think there is merit in his amendment. I am opposed 
to creating any new agency in this bill, and I struck it out 
because I doubted whether we ought to give the President the 
power to create any new agency and to transfer these functions 
to some agency which Congress had not created. Congress has 
passed two acts, and still we have confusion. We are passing 
nets every day. Here I have on my desk a bill that has been 
in Congress for months, asked by the War Department, to trans- 
fer from the Quartermaster Department, because the Presi- 
dent has no discretion under the limitations of the law, to the 
Provost Marshal's Office certain engineers to aid in construc- 
tion work. It was here in the Senate on the calendar I do not 
know how long and could not be gotten up. It finally passed 
the Senate without any objection, and is now resting in the 
House of Representatives. It is no wonder that we have delays 
when we have to pass acts every time the President wants to 
do anything. We do not question it; it is passed here without 
objection, and when we pass an act we have to pass another 
net and then another act. How can we fight the war in that 
way? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator inform the Senate how 
we can fight the war if the Senate is going to adjourn at 1.30 


-to-morfow ? 


Mr. OVERMAN. That is not my fault. I have tried to get 
this bill through, but, as we know, to-morrow is a holiday. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It should not be a holiday for the Senate 
of the United States. If the matter is as pressing as the Senator 
from Nerth Carolina states we ought to stay here and work. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree with the Senator fully but the Senate 
has agreed to adjourn, and I can not help that. It is a great 
holiday. The President issued a proclamation, and every city 
in the United States will observe it as a holiday, and the people 
are to assemble everywhere. Of course I could make no objec- 
tion to it. . 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I have been surprised at the 
statement of the Senator from North Carolina in his condemna- 
tion of the bills which have been rushed through the Senate. I 
wanted to ask the Senator if there has been a single administra- 
tion or war bill brought up here that has not been backed by the 
administration and prepared outside the halls of Congress, and 
has not the objection to their consideration on the floor always 
been that they were not properly prepared, and that they did 
not reperesent clearly the ideas which their advocates claimed 
they represented? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree with the Senator. I want to give 
the President power instead of having him come to Congress and 
ask for every little bill required to be passed to consolidate and 
transfer the functions. I want to give him the power so that 
there may be some harmony and that business principles may 
be followed in conducting the war. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Do I understand the Senator now to adyo- 
cate the proposition that all the emergency bills which have been 
presented to us, claimed as necessary for carrying on the war, 
are now mistakes and that we should sweep them all out of 
existence? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And give the power to the President to do 
as he wishes? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Surely not, Mr, President, I would not think 
of such a thing; but I said we had to pass the bills. I do not 
know who drafted the bills. I voted for them because I thought 
they were necessary. Now, after the power has been given hy 
Congress, and this Overman bill only refers to powers that have 
been given by Congress it allows the President to transfer the 
functions. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
question? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly; I will be glad to answer it. 

Mr. NORRIS. In reference to the act the Senator refers to, 
the one approved in July, I think, does not the Senator remember 
very distinctly that the day that bill was reported to the Senate 
we had unanimous consent to consider the unfinished business, 
and we were operating under a unanimous-consent agreement, 
and that at 2 o’clock we had to take up the unfinished business 
under that agreement? 

I do not remember the bill we had up, byt it was some bill 
we had to dispose of, and in the meantime if anything could be 
disposed of it had to be done during the morning hour. The 


Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
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act to which the Senator refers and which he says was the 
first bill, and it was the longest bill, that outlined an aircraff 
program was reported to the Senate and called up during 
the morning hour. A demand was made that it should be 
passed by the Senate during the morning hour, and a Senator 
on the other side made an objection or debated it and took up 
the time, and it was net passed that day. The next day during 
the morning hour the bill was passed; and that was the only 
consideration the Senate gave to it. 

Does the Senator remember that the first day when it came 
in the morning papers of New York in an Associated Press 
dispatch said, and it was published all over the United States, 
telling the Senate and the country that on that day this air- 
craft bill was coming up and that two Senators or three, I think, 
whom it mentioned by name, were expected to object to it; 
that the New York World, I think it was, had a long editorial 
on the very day that it was brought in, published in the morn- 
ing before the bill was taken up here at 12, denouncing in very 
severe terms the men who it was said were going to object 
to its consideration that day; and that one Senator was de- 
nounced all over the United States through an Associated Press 
dispatch because he was going to object to that bill? When 
it came up the Senator mentioned never said a word. He 
did not object, and later upon the floor he stated as a question 
of privilege that he had never read the bill; that he did not 
know it was coming up that day, and that he had no objection 
whatever to it. 

Those are the circumstances under which that bill passed the 
Senate. I mention that because the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Tuomas] very aptly said the other day if we would give 
a little better consideration to some of these bills we would 
not be under the necessity afterwards of passing other bills 
and amending them, and finding we had done poor work. But 
the very act the Senator mentioned was passed during the 
morning hour and it was passed, as I remember now, the next 
day after it was reported, when it had less than four hours 
for consideration, although it carried an appropriation of 
$640,000,000, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no doubt the Senator's recollection 
Is right about it. Of course, I do not remember everything. I 
do not think I read that editorial, although I may have done so. 
I say we ought to have given more consideration to that bill, as 
we should consider all bills that come before us, but we need 
not delay them for a month. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me a little further, 
at the time I had a personal conversation with the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] after I had read the dispatch, 
and he discovered later that it was an Associated Press dis- 
patch in which the announcement was made. It went all over 
his State, and he received letters of condemnation from all over 
the United States. He said on the floor of the Senate that he 
had never talked to a soul on earth in regard to the bill; that 
he did not have any idea the bill was coming up, and had never 
read it. 

Mr OVERMAN. I agree with all the Senator has said. As 
I said, we have passed so many bills without full consideration 
that we need this Overman bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. We were pushed along by the press of the 
country 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must insist that 
Senators shall address the Chair, because every minute that is 
occupied by interruptions is charged against the Senator who 
has the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to say that if the Overman biH does 
not do what the amendment proposes, I am inclined to accept 
the amendment. I want to do just what it proposes. I will 
look over the two acts to-night, and if I find this bill does not 
carry out what the Senator from New York proposes I shall be 
inclined to accept his amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am very glad to hear the Senator say so. 
As a matter of course he should be given the privilege of ex- 
amining the two laws before the amendment is pressed. I 
merely wish to call attention to the fact that the law which I 
read was approved the Ist of October last, and it is therefore 
the latest expression of the lawmaking power on the subject. 
It is a general principle of construction that if there be a con- 
flict between statutes the last expression of the legislature shall 
prevail. I do not assume that there is any contradiction between 
the first and the second of these acts; Sut it is the law upon 
the subject; and therefore the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from New York is imperatively necessary in my judgment. 
I am satisfied that even if the construction of his bill by the 
Senator from North Carolina should convince him that it is 
already sufficiently broad to provide for the conditions outlined 
in the amendment of the Senator from New York, we should 


nevertheless adopt the amendment. because in that case it cer- 
tainly can do no harm. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senutor from North Carolina 
to ask that the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
York should go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It was understood that the amendment 
would go over. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the pending amend- 
ment. 

RECESS. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m., Thursday, April 25, 1918) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Friday, April 26, 1918, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tnunspax, April 25, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We thank Thee, our Father in heaven, for the spirit of heroism 
resident in the soul of man, which, in the supreme moment, 
lifts him out of himself and makes him divine; that it is not 
confined to any class or people, but is universal, suggesting the 


common origin of man in the one God and Father of us all; 


manifesting itself in the qulet walks of life, as in times of dis- 
tress; in peace, as in war; in every home, hamlet, town, city, 
nation, round the world. 

It is the charm of literature, art, and religious achievements 
and gilds the pages of history, sacred and profane, rears monu- 
ments in every nation to its heroes. 

In this hour of peril heroes are in the making, not only at 
the front, amid the roar of shot and shell, but in the home; 
fathers, mothers, wives, children are asking, not will he come 
back, but has he gone to serve his country and humanity; a 
heroism sublime and worthy of all commendation, in attesta- 
eee of the world’s great Exemplar, in His heroic sacrifice. 

men. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Connecticut rise? 

Mr. TILSON. I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by inserting an address delivered by me 
before the Aeronautical Engineers of America in New York 
City a short time ago on the subject of our aviation program, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by inserting 
an address that he made in New Tork City on the subject of 
aeronautics. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 9832) to authorize the incorporated town of Seward, 
Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $25,000 
for the purpose of constructing dikes, flumes, and other works 
to confine the waters of Lowell Creek for the protection of said 
town. 

QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. WALSH. I rise to a question of privilege affecting the 
dignity and proceedings of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. In the Concressronat Recorp of April 24 
appears a speech delivercd by the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Hxrrrx] entitled“ Mr. Hertry’s reply to Hon. WILLIAM 
E. Mason, of Illinois.” This speech, with one or two minor 
corrections, I think, in punctuation or abbreviation and trans- 
position of words, and possibly one or two words omitted, is an 
exact duplicate of the speech made by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hxriax ] on April 23. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama did not ask nor was he granted permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp upon the question of personal privilege 
to which he rose. And my point is that no Member has the 
right, after having made a speech upon the floor of the House 
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which is duly inserted und printed in the Rxconn, to have that f 


speech again printed in the back of the Recorp upon the fol- 
lowing or ang other day, without consent being given. Of 
course, I can understand how the gentleman, from Alabama, 
considering thut bis. motives had been impugned, should desire 
the greatest publicity to the statements which he made. It 
muy be that he intended to have these remarks inserted in some 
other publication, the Reclamation Record, or some other docu- 
meut that is printed by the Government, but certainly no per- 
mission was given the gentleman to extend his remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and to reprint the exact proceedings of 
April 23 in the Record. of April 24 when those proceedings had 
been once printed. 

Now. E submit that, with the great shortage of paper with 


Which the Printing Office is confronted, it is hardly becoming 


the dignity of the House to permit such a matter as this to go 
by. without notice. If there were errors in the remarks. of the 
gentleman from Alabama, or if there were errors in the proceed- 


ings of the House upon the date when he rose to his question of 


personal privilege, they could. easily have been correeted by him 
upon request. But certainly there is nothing in the rules of 
the House that permit this wholesale extension and repetition 
of proceedings that have oH e been printed. Therefore, in order 
to bring the matter properly before the House—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to. be heard, Mr. Speaker, on that, 

Mr. WALSH (continuing). I move that the record of the 
proceedings: [Mr. HErFLIN’S speech]. appearing in the RECORD 
for April 24 be expunged from the RECORD: 

The SPHAKEIER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that the speech of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN], 
appearing in the Recorp of April 24, be stricken from, the 
RECORD: 

Egy HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to be heard on the sub- 

de SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Alabama rise? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I rise to be heard on the motion. 

Mr. WALSH. I have not yielded the floor. I will yield to 
the gentleman if he desires to be heard. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman. desire? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know, Mr. Speaker, Will I have right 
in my own time to speak? 

The SPEAKER. The practice and the rule is that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has an hour, and at the end of the 
time, if he wants to move the previous question, or at any time 
during that period, he has the right to do it. If at the end of 
the hour he does not move the previous question, the Chair will 
recognize the gentleman from Alabama or any other gentleman 
who wants to be recognized. 


Mr, HEFLIN. I hope the 8 will not move the pre- 
vious question. I would like to be heard. I do not want very 
much time. ; 

Mr. WALSH. I think it only fair that I yield to the gentle- 
man. . 

Mr. HEFLIN. Fifteen minutes? 

Mr. WALSH. I think he ought to make explanation in less 


time than that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know. Give me 10 minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HEFLEN. Mr. Speaker, I gave my speech. day. before 
yesterday to the messenger, Mr. Robinson, who comes around 
from time to time to get the manuscript of gentlemen who 
address the House. I said to him, I donot want them to make 
any mistakes in this.” He said they would not, but they did. 
Now, I do not know whether anybody had anything to do with 
causing the mistake or not. I do not suppose they did, but that 
Recorp made me say that I was proceeding under the rule “ for 
political purposes“ [laughter], and I disclaimed any such in- 
tention from the very start of my speech, and I said that what 
IT was doing was my patriotic duty as I saw It. 

I recall, Mr. Speaker, on a former occasion that T had 25,000 
copies of a speech printed, and they made an error in that speech 
at the Printing Office, and Mr. Smith, the Recorp clerk, made 
them print the whole copy over again, because they had done 
me a wrong and had made a mistake ln the print of that speech. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman was paying for that? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not pay for the next copy. 

Mr. MADDEN, I know; but if they had not printed accord- 
ing to instructions they would be compelled to print it over. But 
the gentleman paid the bill? 
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But now the gentleman would permit 


Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 


somebody in the Printing Office to do me nn injustice and have 


the speech containing that injustice go all over the country and 


put me in a wrong light and make me appear to be saying what 


I did not say. 

1 know, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WarsH] has suggested that I could have gotten up here 
and have had the permanent Recorp corrected; but that is: not 
sufficient. This Recorp will be the Recorp that will be read all 
over the country, and the permanent Rxconn would: not be read, 


maybe, for a year; and they have put me in a false position 


before the House and the country. 
I want the gentleman. to. read what is in the Reconp of April 
23, beginning with. the words— 


I have commended the course of men on both sides, but because I see 
to reply to a Member's speech that he makes upon the floor of this 
use. 


Listen: 


I hold, Mr. Speaker, and I believe the Speaker will hold, since the 
matter is laid before. hina, that I am proceeding in the Une of privilege 
provided for for political purposes. No; gentlemen. Nothing is further 
than: in the yee I am not attacking the ee from Illinois 
that from aithough one paper my 
speech, pub Nad it in full, and attacking me—a 


Did you ever hear of such a mixed-up mess.of e [Laugh 


Here is the way they made the mistake: They cut these pages 
apart; they have 25 men setting up the type at once. They take 
the scissors and cut the pages, and one man is setting up one 
part here and another man is setting up another part yonder. 
That is the way they cut it up. I submit to the gentleman from 
Mussachusetts that I was entirely correct in my position. 

I will tell you how [ got it published again. I went out here 
and asked Mr. Smith, the Recorp. clerk, how this happened. He 
called them up, and they said they would look into it. I said, 
“T want that speech printed again, or I will bring it to the atten- 
tion of the House.“ He took it up with the Printing Office, and 
they sald, “Tell Mr. Herrin it will be printed again.” Then 
he asked me what heading to put on it, and I said, “Just say 
Mr. Heriin’s. reply to Mr. Mason?” That is all. 

Mr. Speaker, the first Recorp has gone to the country, and I 
want the corrected Recor» to follow. 

It is not sufficient, I repeat, in a case of this kind to. correct 
the permanent Recorp. The Rxconn as printed to-day is correct. 
The printing of the correeted copy harms no one. Of course, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts wants to saye the cost of 
paper. There are just four pages. I do not think you car 
make the American people believe that this is purely a matter 
of trying to save 35 cents and four sheets of paper: [Laughter.] 
Now, I hope the gentleman, after my explanation, will not insist 
upon his. motion. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. I observe the difference in the paragraph 
which the gentleman has directed attention to and that the lines 
beeame transposed; but it does seem to me that the speech 
ought to go out from one Recorp. or the other, and that if the 
first. proceedings are incorrect it will be just to the gentleman 
to strike it out there. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have no objection to striking ant the speech 
in the first Recorp and letting this other stand. I ask unani- 
mous consent that that be done. 

aa WALSH: Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the motion that I 
mu 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GARNER). The gentleman 
from Alabama asks: unanimous consent that the first. remarks 
in the Rxconn containing his reply to the gentleman from IHi- 
nois be stricken. from. the RECORD. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The first insertion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. WALSH. Now I withdraw the motion I made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts withdraws his motion. i 


SPRING WHEAT: 


Mr. STEENERSON.. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record- on the subject of the spring- 
wheat situation, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks as indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman’s own remarks? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The hearings om that subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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ApRIL 25, 


MR. LAGUARDIA IN ITALY, 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent that he may proceed for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, a Member of this 
House whom all of us know, and whom we have learned to re- 
spect and admire during the time of his service here, has mani- 
fested splendid patriotism by jeopardizing his political fortunes 
and the pleasure of his service here by taking upon himself the 
uniform of our country, and for several months he has been 
serving in Italy in charge of the student flyers of our country 
there. The Associated Press of this country some weeks ago 
carried a brief outline of a most remarkable speech made by 
Representative LAGUARDIA, of whom I am now speaking. 
{Applause.] This speech was made at Milan, in Italy. Those 
of us who have not had the privilege of learning the condition 
of things in the locality of the city of Milan at the time he made 
this speech, and for many weeks prior thereto, can hardly appre- 
ciate the significance of his remarks to his auditors that day, 
and the meaning those words carried to these people in a region 
where apprehension prevails, where disaster was imminent, 
where patriots had begun to lose hope. It appears that shortly 
after that address a committee of Italians that had been appro- 
priately appointed by the Crown for a certain governmental 
purpose, and who more particularly represented the Italians 
of Trentino, a part of Austrian territory but entirely Italian in 
nationality, addressed a communication to Mr. LAGUARDIA, 
which reveals much of the Italian thought and contains a dis- 
tinct message that I think the membership of the House will be 
glad to hear. I desire, therefore, to ask that the Clerk in my 
time read this letter which the committee sent to Representa- 
tive LAGUARDIA. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will read it. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


{Commission of Emigration, Trentino. Organized by virtue of the pe 
fectoral decree of Apr. 12, 1916, and approved by Royal decree July 
25, 1916; No. 1142. 


To the Hon. Mr. LAGUARDIA, » 
Member of the American Congress: 


The Trentino refugees in Italy no longer have here their former rep- 
resentatives. 

The deputy from Trent, Cesare Battisti, after having preached the 
necessity of the war in all Italian cities, was made a prisoner while 
fighting and was hung by the Austrians. 

‘The deputies from Rovereto and from the Trentino valleys, the agen foes 
and the local authorities, and the influential men are in Austria either 
under sentence or interned. They had not fled, believing it thelr duty 
to await at their posts the prompt arrival of the liberating army: 

At present, therefore, the Trentino refugees in Italy are forming for 
themselves a vast association which will unite them all, so that with 
full authority can be made known to the allles, the Italianism and the 
right of Trentino to become united to Italy and saved from destruction, 

In the meantime the Trentino Goualestan of Emigration is speaking 
in their name. 4 

We want the allies all to know that Trentino is a country completely 
Italian in race, in language, in customs, and that among this solid 
mass there is not 1 per cent of Teuton; that she has clung desperately 
to her la ge; and that her peoples have stood against German vio- 
Jence and German deceit, but that the war has exhausted and destroyed 
all her material if not yet her moral forces; and that should she be 
compelled to remain Austrian we would be irremediably obliterated by 
the renewed exasperated preponderance of our enemies, the Germans ; 
that they have already confiscated our land and our property; they have 
deported more than a hundred thousand persons from their country to 
their ruin or death, 

Trentino is of no value to Austria other than as an arm for dominat- 
ing Italy; on the other hand, Italy can never live freely with such a 
wedge in her heart. We are an honest little people, trampled on and 
crushed, massacred and dispersed, but who do not wish to perish. 

We do not wish to pe , and therefore we must be rescued from 
Austrian—that is, German—peower. We have proclaimed all this 8 
und in the face of danger. ere is no need of a new plebiscite. This 
would be to-day a nasty derision. It has been proclaimed by our depu- 
ties elected by universal suffrage. They are dead, incarcerated, or 
interned, and their voices to-day are stifled. It has been proclaimed by 
our mayors and our chiefs, including the clergy and the bishop, who 
shared the same fate. It has been proclaimed by the thousands of 
citizens condemned for high treason and whose property was confis- 
cated ; our prisoners who came from Russia, about 2,000, while many 
thousands have demanded it who are now in part, perhaps, arriving in 
America from Siberia; all the deported ones have demanded it, but above 
all our volunteers who have no voice but who with the ready offer of 
their lives cry out to the worid the will and the needs of Trentino. 

All of this we want to say and to prove to the allies and especially 
to America and to her great President. 

We do not presume to think that our words and our grief can influence 
the decisions of your country, but since Wilson, in one of the most 
noble programs known to history, has solemnly proclaimed the right of 
small, oppressed nationalities to Ive, we want America to know that if 
there is a little oppressed people, menaced with destruction, solidly 
Italian, necessary to complete and assure the independence of Italy it 
is Trentino; that she looka with firm faith to the great American Na- 
tion, which proclaims and sustains to-day the rights of peoples, as 


Without objection, the Clerk 


MILAN, February 4, 1918. 


France and America once 
individual, and that she 
victory. 

We present these considerations to you personally trusting that con- 
forming to your very noble and categorical affirmations for final victory 
expressed by you, and trusting also to the warm sympathy of America 
for our country, you will cause to be heard the sorrowful but proud 
voice of Trentino, ready for every sacrifice, however great, for the 
triumph of her legitimate and sacred revindication, 


CARLO ESTERLE. 
Fraxco CRIVELLI. 
Gixo Manzaxt. 


ACCOUNTS AND EXPENDITURES OF TIIE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads I move a change of reference of H. 
Res. 307. This resolution having been referred to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Post Office Department, I move that it be 
rereferred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I want to reserve a point of 
order on the motion. May I ask the gentleman if it would be 
agreeable to him and to the House that we have 10 minutes’ 
debate on this subject, in order that the House may know what 
it is voting on? I would suggest that the gentleman from 
Georgia be given five minutes in which to state the position of 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, and that I be 
given five minutes in which to reply on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department. 

Mr. BELL. I will say that it would be agreeable to me to 
make it 10 minutes on a side. 

Mr. KEATING. I think five minutes will be sufficient. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time be made 20 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not think we are justified in taking up 
the time of the House to a greater extent than 10 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is for the House to decide. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
has the floor. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, pend- 
ing the gentleman's motion, that 10 minutes be allowed on this 
motion, 5 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. BELL] and 5 minutes by myself. à 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, two or three gentlemen want 4 
or 5 minutes each, and I would be glad if the gentleman from 
Colorado will agree to 10 minutes on a side. 

Mr. KEATING. I think the whole thing can be disposed of in 
10 minutes, 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be 20 minutes debate, 10 minutes to be controlled by myself and 
10 minutes by the gentleman from Colorado, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent that 20 minutes be allowed for debate, 
10 minutes to be controlled by bimself and 10 minutes by the 
gentleman from Colorado IMr. Kreatinc]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BELL. Will the gentleman from Colorado proceed? 

Mr. KEATING. No; “the gentleman from Colorado” feels 
that he should have the last word on this proposition, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from Colo- 
rado withdraw, his point of order which he made but did not 
state? 

Mr. KEATING. I have not. : 

Mr. WALSH. Then, I make the point of order that we can 
not discuss this matter with the point of order pending. 

Mr. KEATING. ‘The point of order, Mr. Speaker, I have no 
desire to press if we can arrange the matter of debate. The 
point of order is this: Under the rules of the House a motion 
to re-refer a bill must be presented immediately after the read- 
ing of the Journal. That is the rule. Other business has been 
permitted to intervene. The gentleman from Minnesota IMr. 
MILL] delivered a speech, and therefore the motion of the 
gentleman from Georgia is not in order. But, so far as I am 
concerned, I am willing to have the matter decided this morn- 
ing in order that the question of jurisdiction may be determined. 
Under that suggestion I feel that my original unanimous-con- 
sent request should be granted—that is, that 10 minutes’ de- 
bate should be allowed, 5 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
and 5 minutes to myself. x 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House has given wnan- 
imous consent for 10 minutes on a side, The Chair does not 
think that the spirit of the rule has been violated because the 
House gave unanimous consent to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, and therefore the Chair overtules the point of order and 
recognizes the gentleman from Georgia for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 


roclaimed and sustained the rights of the 
ll not withdraw until a Onal and complete 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this resolution now before the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department, and 
upon which that committee has begun an investigation without 
any authority whatever, had written on the back of the resolu- 
tion when filed in the basket the following language: 

Directing the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Depart- 
ment to institute an examination of the accounts and expenditures of 
the Post Office Department, and for other purposes, 

That is the entire scope of the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Post Office Department as stated on 
the outside of the resolution; and, while I do not believe that 
it was written on the back of ‘the resolution to deceive the 
Speaker, it certainly did deceive the Speaker into referring 
the resolution to a committee that had no jurisdiction over the 
subject matter of the resolution. The first paragraph of the 
resolution reads in the same language that I have just rend. 
but all the fest of the resolution deals with questions that are 
‘not within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Post Office Department. For example, it says: 

The committee is further directed to institute and carry forward an 
rege into the conduct and administration of the affairs of the 

ce Department in so far as they concern and apply to the col- 
‘jection, sorting, forwarding, distribution, and ‘handling in any way of 
mall 4 the American Expeditionary ‘Force either in this country or 
x The committee Is further directed to institute * — * iis py Fo 
investigation mto the conduct and administration of the affairs of 
Post Office Department in so; — per they concern the na art any of tee 
organizations- of the armies of the United States, elth Na- 
tional, or National Guard, ‘within the confines of the United States or 
any of Its Territories or denendeneles. 

Then it gives them jurisdiction to institute and carry forward 
an investigation inte the conduct and administration of the 
affairs of the Post Office Department in so far as they concern 
the mall between the cities of Washington and New York. It 
goes further and says: 

The committee shall further make such recommendations as to re- 
‘forms in methods and procedure in the department under investigation 
as may be justified ba the cvidence taken and as will affect economy 
and promote efficiency in the future administration of its affairs. 

I submit that this resolution goes beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department, 
and that the jurisdiction belongs to the Post Office Committee. 

Then it provides that it may appoint a subcommittee, which 
‘may administer oaths, appoint experts. send for persons and 
papers, and may, in effect, reorganize the Post Office Department. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have not seen the resolution 
nor heard of it, but if what the gentleman says is correct, it 
8 the jurisdiction and ought to go to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr. MADDEN. This resolutlon certainly does not belong to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department; 
but even assuming that it did, I maintain that the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Post Office Department, and no other 
committee of the House, would have authority, by the mere 
introduction of a ‘resolution, to ‘begin an investigation. It 
would be compelled to wait until the House had passed the 
resolution before it assumed authority. 

That is not all. It has been said by men on the floor of the 
‘House that the reason why they wanted the resolution to remain 
‘in the possession of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Post Office Department is that the Post Office Committee will not 
investigate. I deny that. I deny the truth of the statement made 
by any man in this House to the effect that the Post Office Com- 
mittee will not investigate these matters. The Post Office Com- 
mittee has never faltered in the performance of its duty. I 
maintain that the statements to the effect that the Post Office 
Committee would not investigate are intended ‘to deceive Mem- 
bers of the House in order that they may vote authority for an 
investigation us to matters over which the Committee on Ex- 
penditures has no jurisdiction whatever. 

I do not think it is fair. I do not think that any .committee 
ought to investigate until this House authorizes it; and surely 
this resolution is not in such form to-day that the committee 
over which the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING] pre- 
sides would have the right to begin an investigation. I have 
no objection to an investigation of the Post Office Department. 
I would welcome any investigation that the House might order; 
and, us one member of the Post Office Committee. I would do 
in this case as I have always done in every case—perform my 
duty fearlessly, without fear or favor to any man. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the -gentleman 
from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Francis], the author of the 
resolution. 


Mr. FRANCIS. Mr. Speaker, as to the indorsement on the 
resolution, I imagine that was put on it by the Clerk, ‘because 
the resolution when introduced by me on April 11 had no indorse- 
ment whatsoever. 

There is a great deal of unnecessary to-do over the jurisdic- 
tion of this committee. There is nothing extraordinary or un- 
usui about this resolution. When I sat down to prepare this 
resolution I took my book of rules to see what the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department, 
of which I am a member, was, and the first paragraph of the 
resolution is taken verbatim from the statement in the rules of 
the jurisdiction of the committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRANCIS. In a moment. “When it comes to the rest 
of the resolution, I turned back to the records of the House in 
the Sixty-second Congress, first session, where I found a prece- 
dent for the resolution, and that is House resolution No. 109, 
introduced by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saunprrs], 
which was referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Post Office Department, and in substance the entire resolution 
as I have introduced it at this session is based on the resolution 
introduced by Mr. Satnxpers in the Sixty-second Congress, 
That resolution was referred to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Post Office Department, was considered by the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Post Office Department, and was reported 
out to this House, and on a unanimous-consent day was adopted 
by this House, and it is a square precedent. In order to 
enlighten the Members a little further on this, I shall point out 
that the resolution of the gentleman from Virginia 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


man yield? 


Mr. FRANCIS. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. May I direct the attention of 
the gentleman to the fact that this resolution directs an investi- 
gation to be made? ‘This resolution has not been 

‘Mr. FRANCIS. What is the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The question is, What authority 
has the committee to act? 

Mr. FRANCIS. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Keatrxc] will answer that. If my resolu- 
tion is all wreng, then the resolution that was introduced by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saunvens] was all wrong, for I 
have followed his resolution. 

His resolution provides, first, that the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Post Office Department shall investigate as to 
whether abuses exist to the prejudice of the public welfare, 
and that it-shall further investigate the amount of work done 
and the number of hours devoted by postmasters and officials 
to their work, and that it shall further investigate the time 
devoted by postmasters fo private enterprise and personal vo- 
cation; and, further, what degree of public interest has been 
disregarded in the establishment and discontinuance of post 
offices, and finally the extent to which postmasters have con- 
tributed to the expenses of political campaigns. ‘The rest of 
the resolution of the gentieman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS], 
which occupies a page and three-quarters, provides that the 
committee shall make such recommendations as to reforms in 
methods and procedure in the department under investigation 
as may be justified by the evidence taken, and that will effect 
economy and promote efficiency in the future administration of 
its affairs. From there on to the end my resolution is taken 
verbatim from the resolution of the gentleman from Virginia. 
When the resolution was called up on unanimous-consent day 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] was in the Chamber, 
and he asked several critical questions in regard to the resolu- 
tion; and Mr. Saunpers rose to its defense and it went through 
without any opposition whatsoever ; and I submit that my resoln- 
tion is properly before the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Post Office Department and should be left there. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRANCIS. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. ‘The Saunders resolution, to which the gen- 
tleman has referred, related wholly and entirely to past events, 
did it not? 

Mr. FRANCIS. No. 

‘Mr. GORDON. I wish the gentleman would read from some 
clause there that does not relate to something wholly and en- 
tirely in the past, and I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that jurisdiction over expenditures in all of these departments 
is limited to past events. 

Mr. KEATING. How can we investigate expenditures until 
they have been made? Necessarily they relate to events in 
the past. [Applause.] 

Mr. FRANCIS. The first paragraph provides that the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures is directed to carry forward an investi- 
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gation as to whether abuses exist. That refers to the present 
as well as to the past. : 

Mr. GORDON. It refers to past expenditures wholly and 
entirely. 

Mr. FRANCIS. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I just wanted to say to the 
gentleman that the first paragraph of this resolution, of course, 
confines the committee to an investigation of expenditures, and 
they have that right without any resolution. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KEATING. No; I have not the time. As the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Francis], the author of the resolution, 
has stated, he has a perfect precedent in the Saunders resolu- 
tion adopted by this House in the Sixty-second Congress. That 
resolution was referred by the Speaker to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Post Office Department, reported back from 
that committee, adopted by this House, and an investigation 
meld. The Committee on Expenditures of the present House 
might have taken advantage of this situation, might have met 
and reported upon this resolution, and in that way have 
clinched its jurisdiction. We were notified five or six days 
ago that this question would be raised. We preferred not to 
indulge in any sharp practice. We wanted the House to settle 
this question of jurisdiction. The Committte on Expenditures 
in the Post Office Department is charged with the duty of 
investigating the expenditures of the Post Office Department. 
This Congress has granted the Post Office Department a 
great appropriation for the purpose of establishing a mail 
service between this country and the expeditionary forces in 
Europe. How has that money been expended? Has the Post 
Office Department made good? Are the soldiers in Europe 
receiving the kind of service that Congress intended the money 
should provide? I submit that those questions are clearly 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Post Office Department, and those are the only questions we 
have attempted to consider. 

Gentlemen have said that without waiting for the passage of 
the resolution we have initiated a hearing, or an “ investigation,” 
as they have described it. They confuse a hearing on a resolu- 
‘tion which has béen referred to a committee with a formal in- 
vestigation where witnesses may be sworn. The Committee on 
Expenditures in the Post Office Department, when this resolu- 
tion was referred to it, undertook to ascertain if there was 
necessity for the kind of investigation provided in the resolution, 
and we called upon certain officials of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to appear and give us information as to how they had 
expended the money provided by Congress for the purpose of 
furnishing mail service between this country and Europe. We 
expected to follow that by ascertaining the kind of mail service 
they had provided for the Army camps. 

The committee has proceeded without the suggestion of parti- 
sanship. It has not desired to embarrass the Post Office De- 
partment or any other department of the Government. 

The committee has felt that this House and the people of this 
country wanted to know what was wrong with the mail service 
between this country and France, and it has proceeded in a 
proper fashion to ascertain the material facts. After it has 
procured sufficient facts upon which to base a report to this 
House, it will come back to this House and report on this reso- 
lution. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think he has authority 
to investigate under this resolution before the House acts upon 
the resolution? 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman from Colorado is not “ in- 
vestigating.” The gentleman from Ilinois is confusing an in- 
vestigation with a hearing. Why every committee of this House 
when a bill or a resolution is referred to it, if the bill or resolu- 
tion is of sufficient importance, conducts a hearing which will 
enable members of the committee to determine whether they 
want to recommend the adoption of the bill or resolution to the 
House, and that is all the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Post Office Department has done, and I submit it is well within 
its jurisdiction. 


Mr. GOOD, Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KEATING, I will. - 
Mr. GOOD. Is not it true, if it is as stated by the gentleman 


from Illinois, that if there is a change to be made it ought not 
to go to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads but- 


ought to go to the Committee on Rules; that is, providing any 
change is to be made at all? 

Mr. KEATING. Under the precedents of the House, the prece- 
dents established in the Sixty-second Congress by the party 
now in control of the House, led by the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Saunpers], the place for this resolution is 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department, 
and the Speaker or whoever made the reference did exactly right 
in sending it to that committee. f[Applause.] 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of, Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I seem to have 
been drawn in an unexpected fashion into this controversy. It 
is true that I was the patron of the resolution referred to, but 
I made no request for the reference of that resolution to the 
Committee on Expenditures, or to any other committee. It was 
referred in due course, and the reference was never contested. 
Hence no precedent has been created. Many bills are errone- 
ously referred, These references are sometimes contested, and 
sometimes not. In the case of the resolution referred to by 
the gentleman from New York, I submit that upon the facts 
an unchallenged reference does not establish the correctness, 
and propriety of that reference. Given time to make the 
necessary inquiry, I could point out many references that on 
motion could have been corrected, if that correction had been 
desired. Such erroneous references do not create binding 
precedents. At best they can be regarded as persuasive only. 
The resolution in question plainly does not belong to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department. Looking 
to the Manual it will be noted that all subjects relating to the 
post office, and post roads belong to the Committee on the Post 
Office. That is a sweeping grant of power. The Committee on 
Expenditures in the Post Office has a limited jurisdiction, relat- 
ing to certain defined subjects. That jurisdiction is fixed by the 
precise and guarded language in the Manual defining the scope 
of the work of this committee. There is no sweeping grant of 
power to the Committee on Expenditures. What it may do is 
summed up under a number of detailed heads. Unquestionably 
a portion of this resolution relates to powers that belong to 
the Committee on Expenditures, but I take it as a matter of 
sound parlinmentary law that you can not associate matter 
that in large degree belongs to one committee, with other mat- 
ter in lesser degree that belongs to another committee, and then 
claim jurisdiction of the whole subject matter for the latter 
committee. Yet that is precisely what is proposed to be done 
by this resolution. Permit me to read the resolution, because 
the language used clearly indicates to which of the two com- 
mittees now contending for jurisdiction, the resolution ought 
to be referred. Tho first paragraph unquestionably contains 
matter that belongs to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Post Office Department. Reading further, we find the following: 

The committee is further directed to institute and carry forward an 
investigation into the conduct and administration of the affairs of the 
Post Office Department in so far as they concern and apply to the 
collection, sorting, forwarding, distribution, and handling in any way 
rte of the American expeditionary forces either in this country or 
a le 

The Manual provides that subjects relating to the post office 
shall be referred to the Post Office Committee. Having that 
sweeping statement in mind, is there doubt in the mind of any 
Member of this House, that the investigation proposed in the 
language cited, is a subject appropriately belonging to the 
Post Office Committee? 

A comprehensive and searching investigation into the ad- 
ministration of the Post Office Department, in an important 
field is proposed. It is not a matter of figures, of details, of 
expenditures, of ‘accounts, but of inquiry into general depart- 
mental capabilities on a large scale in a wide field. Surely this 
is a subject relating to the post office. The same comments 
may be made on the investigations proposed in the paragraphs 
which follow the paragraph cited. They are not investigations 
of details of accounts and expenditures, but are inquiries rolat- 
ing to general administration of large activities at home and 
abroad. The committee to which the general subject of the 
Post Office Department is committed, should conduct such 
inquiries, : 

There is just one further suggestion I wish to make in this 
connection. If the Committee on Expenditures in the Post 
Office Department has the right to conduct these investigations, 
by virtue of the language used in the first paragraph of the 
resolution, then all that follows that paragraph so far as it 
relates to the investigations proposed, is surplusage. 

If the Committee on Expenditures is entitled to proceed by 
virtue of the authority afforded by the Manual, then they ought 
to rest on that language, and content themselves with asking 
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for the power to compel the attendance of witnesses to admin- 
ister oaths, Obviously the committee distrusted its authority 
to conduct these specific investigations, and preferred to secure 
it by specific grant. The resolution associates matters plainly 
belonging to the Committee on Expenditures, with matter that 
belongs to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
with a view to conferring jurisdiction of the entire subject 
matter upon the Committee on Expenditures. More of the 
matters proposed to be done by this resolution belong to the 
Committee on Post Offices, than to the Committee on Expendl- 
tures. Hence as between these committees, this resolution 
should be referred to the Post Office Committee. S 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
IMr. Bet] has a minute and a half left. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Without interfering with the 
gentleman from Georgia, is it agreeable to the gentleman? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, with all due respect, I think 
I must object to that. We must go on. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, All I want to do is to speak 
in the interest of orderly procedure. I am not at all interested 
in the contest between the two committees. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
IMr. GAnnerr] asks unanimous consent that he may proceed for 
five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. r 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I only take the floor to speak in the interest of orderly 
procedure. It is a matter of indifference to me to which com- 
mittee this may go, the Committee on Expenditures in the Post 
Office Department or the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. But, as a matter of fact, under the practice of the 
House this resolution ought to go to the Committee on Rules, 
Why? Because it seeks to extend the power of one of the regu- 
lar standing committees of the House, whether it be the Com- 
mittee ou the Post Office and Post Roads or the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Post Office Department, and in order to 
extend that power and authority, then, in the regular way, it 
ought to go to the Committee on Rules and be reported from 
that committee. 

Yor instance, on page 3 it says: 


The committee is further empowered to employ, from time to time, 
such stenographers as may be necessary— 


And so forth. 

That part of it would probably go to the Committee on 
Accounts, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Francrs] 
will doubtless look after that when the time comes. It author- 
izes the administration of oaths. Under the unbroken practice, 
wherever there has been a contest, in order to obtain additional 
power under the rules, such resolutions as this have been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and reported from that com- 
mittee. 

Now, it is a matter of indifference to me. As I say, I only 
speak in the interest of orderly procedure, and it seems to me 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BELL] might very well change 
his motion and refer it to the Committee on Rules rather than 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, because ex- 
actly the same question would arise again if it be referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I want to ask a question for my 
own satisfaction. Where a resolution or bill has matter that is 
within the jurisdiction of one committee and also subject matter 
that is clearly within the jurisdiction of another committee, 
how is the committee to which the resolution or bill should be 
referred determined? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Those questions often arise, 
but those are legislative propositions, if the gentleman will 
permit. This is not a legislative proposition, This is a ques- 
tion of investigation and the question of power to be conferred 
upon a committee. This does not involve legislation in any way. 
It involves the question of what power should be given to a 
committee, and for that reason ought to go to the Committee 
on Rules, the regular committee of the House that deals with 
those matters. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SIEGEL]. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Any investigation that has to be conducted in 
this matter has to take in three departments, the War Depart- 
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ment, the Post Oflice Department, and the transportation de- 
partment in France. Now, the sole question in my mind is, 
which committee has full powers to conduct such an investiga- 
tion, as there are 37,000 bags of mail over there at one of the 
ports, belonging to the American troops, undistributed at the 
present time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit, 
we really have not reached that stage yet. The gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Kratova] stated that such hearings as have 
been had were wholly for the purpose of determining whether 
this resolution should be reported to the House, if T understood 
the gentleman correctly. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman is correct. ‘ 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. We have not reached that 
stage of investigation as yet, except on the question of whether 
the resolution should be reported to the House and acted upon 
by the House. 

Mr. KEATING. 
justify it. r 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And that being the case, I 
submit to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KeaTIxa] and the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BELL], in the interests of orderly 
procedure it ought to go to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. A parliamentary inquiry. I wish to ask the 
Chair if it would be possible, under the existing conditions, the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads having directed 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Bert] to move to transfer 
this. bill to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, for 
him to move to send the resolution to the Committee on Rules? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The opinion of the Chair is 
that it would not be in order unless the chairman of the com- 
mittee would authorize him to move that it go to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. As it can not be amended on 
the floor, the gentleman can not ask for another reference. He 
could ask unanimous consent, if desired, to have it referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is correct. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BELL] could withdraw his motion, and if 
to-morrow morning the committee offered a resolution to refer 
it, they could refer it there.. 

The time of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] 
has expired. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BELL] is recog- 
nized for one minute. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I can not tell whether or not this 
resolution should be referred to the Committee on Rules. But 
it is very clear and evident to my mind that it does not belong 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department. 
There is but one portion of this resolution that the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Post Office Department has any juris- 
diction over whatever, and that is the first paragraph. This 
is a sweeping resolution, and it empowers the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Post Office Department to investigate the 
conduct and the administration of affairs of the Post Office De- 
partment in domestic and foreign mails, This they have no 
jurisdiction over whatever. It has been intimated, so I am 
informed, and I believe said 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BELL. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. If the gentleman were a member of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department how 
would he proceed to investigate the expenditures in the forelgn 
mall service that he has referred to without finding out how 
the money was expended? 

Mr. BELL, I would go to the Post Office Department for the 
information. 

Mr. KEATING. That is what the Committee on Expenditures 
5 the Post Office Department has done. That is all that it has 

one. 

Mr. BELL. It is further stated that the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads would not make the investigation. 
We resent that. We would, but we would not until the resolu- 
tion is referred to our committee. When that is done we will 
make an investigation. I think we have jurisdiction over it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Georgia has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, pending the put- 
ting of the motion, I ask unanimous consent that this resolu- 
tion be referred to the Committee on Rules, 


If there was a state of affairs that would 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent that the resolution be referred to the 
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Committee on Rules. Is there objection? 
Mr. KEATING. I object. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The gentleman from Colorado 
objects, The question is on agreeing to the motion made by the 


gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BELL]. 


The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 


nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 
Mr. KEATING, A division, Mr. Speaker. 

A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 69, noes 91. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Mr. BELL. I ask for tellers, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks for tellers. 


Mr MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from IIIinois 


asks for the yeas and nays, 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Those who favor the motion of the gentleman from Georgia will 
answer “yea” when their names are called; those opposed will 
answer “ nay.” : 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 156, nays 151, 


The Clerk will call the roll. 


answered “ present“ 9, not voting 114, as follows: 


Alexander 


Candler, 


bi 
Dixon 


Browne 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Campbell, Kans. 
Sart Mass. 


ry 
Chander, Okla. 
Church 
Classon 
Connelly, Kans, 
ooper, Wis, 
‘rago 
Cramton 
Crosser 


Ellsworth 
Emerson 

Esch 

Fairchild, B. L. 
Fairchild, G. W. 
Fairfield 

Farr 


YEAS—156. 
Donoyan Lazaro Saunders, Va. 
Doolittle „Cal. Schall 
Doremus Lee, Ga. Sears 
Doughton Lesher Shallenberger 
Drane „Linthicum Sherley 
Eagle Loner isson 
Edmonds McA Slayden 
Evans McKenzie Small 
Fisher McKeown Smith, C. B. 
Flood McLemore Smith, T. F. 
Foster Madden nook 
Fuller. Mass. * Steagall 
Gallivan Mansfield Stedman 
Gandy Montague e 
Garner oon teenerson 
Garrett. Tex. Nicholls, S. C. Stephens, Miss. 
id field Sterling, III. 
Goodwin, Ark. Oliver, Ala. Sterling, Pa. 
Gordon Oliver, N. X. Stevenson 
Graham, III. y Tague 
Griffin O’Shaunessy Taylor, Ark. 
Hardy Overstreet ‘Thomas 
Hayden Padgett Tillman 
Heaton Paige Vinson 
Helm Park Walker 
Helvering Phelan Walsh 
Hensley gan Watkins 
Holland gsdale Watson, Va. 
Houston Rainey, J. W. Weaver 
Hull, Iowa Ramseyer Welling 
Pak Tenn. Paves 1 — 
oe ey 
Ireland Riordan illiams 
Johnsen, Ky. Rob n Wilson III. 
Juul ue Wilson, La. 
Kehoe Rouse Wilson, Tex. 
Key, Ohlo Rubey Wise 
Kincheloe Russell Wright 
Larsen Sabath Young, Tex, 
NAYS—151. 
Fess Kinkaid Read 
Focht Knutson Robbins 
Fordney Kraus Roberts 
Francis La Follette Rogers 
Frear 7 — s Rose 
Freeman hibach Rowe 
French Little Sanders, Ind. 
Fuller, III. Lobeck Sanders, N. X. 
Garlan London Sanford 
iHett Pang worths Scott, Mich 
Glynn n Sherwood 
ood Lundeen Biegel 
oodall McArthur Sinnott 
Gould McCulloch loan 
Green, Iowa McKinley Smith, Idaho 
Greene, Mass. McLaughlin. Mich.Smith, Mich. 
Greene, Vt. Magee stafford 
aten aie, Mas Best” 
amiiton, $ ays wee 
Hamlin Merritt Temple 
Haskell Miller, Minn. Timberlake 
Hastings Miller, Wash, Treadway 
laugen Moores, an Dyke 
Hawley Mo! estal 
yes Mor Voigt 
Hersey Mott Volstead 
Hilliard Mudd Waldow 
Hollingsworth Neely Walton 
Huddleston Nolan Ward 
Humphreys gi Wason 
lutchinson Overmyer Wheele: 
Johnson, Wash. Parker, N, Y, White, 
Kahn Peters White, Ohio 
Keating | Pratt Winslow 
Kelly, Pa.“ Purnell Woods, Iowa 
Kennedy, Iowa ker Woodyara 
Kennedy, R. I, Ramsey Young, N. Dak. 
Kiess, Pa. vis 
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ANSWERED “PRESENT “ia 


Barnhart Fields Moore, Pa. Rodenberg 
Browning Garrett, Tenn. Pou Wingo 
Cantril 
NOT VOTING—114, 
Austin Fo LaGuardia Scully 
Beshlin Gallagher Lever Sells 
Buchanan Gard Littlepage Shackleford 
Burnett Godwin, N. C. Lunn Shouse 
Caldwell Graham, Pa. McClintic Sims 
Campbell, Pa. Gray, McCormick Slemp 
Sen Ga Merch Saal 
andler, N. X. iregg cLaug Š nyder 
Clark, Fla. Griest Mann y Stephens, Nebr. 
lark, Pa. Hamili Martin Strong 
Cooper, Ohio Hamilton, N. Y. Mason Sullivan 
Cooper, W. Va. Harrison, Miss, Meeker Sumners 
Cople Harrison, Va. Mondell Swift 
Coste wis nee pre) erz 
Ty, a ntz ‘ichols, Mich. > Talbott 
Dale, N. Y. Hicks Norton Taylor. Colo. 
Dal, Vt. Boon 2 Arak N. J. Templeton 
mpsey owar mpson 
Denison Husted Polk Tilson 
Dewalt Jacoway Porter Tinkham 
Dooling James Powers Towner 
Drukker Johnson, S. Dak. Price Vare 
Dupré ones Rainey, H. T. Venable 
Dyer Kearns Hankin atson, Pa, 
Eagan Keliey, Mich, Rowland ebb 
Elston ettner ucker Wood, Ind, 
Estopinal Ki Sanders, La. Zibl 
e Kitchin Scott, Iowa 
Fiyon der Scott, Pa. 


So the motion of Mr, BELL was agreed to, 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Jones with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 
Mr. Kerrner with Mr. Kearns. 
Mr. McCrirytie with Mr. HUSTED. 
Mr. Polx with Mr. Kına. 
z r HarrısoN of Mississippi with Mr. Jounson of South Da- 
0 
Mr. Howard with Mr. MCFADDEN. 
Mr. Lever with Mr. Hicks. 
Mr. Price with Mr. KeLLey of Michigan. 
Mr. Hoop with Mr. KREMER. 
Mr. Martin with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 
Mr. Henry T. Ralxxx with Mr. Mason. 
Mr. Harrison of Virginia with Mr. PLATT, 
Mr. Rucker with Miss RANKIN. 
Mr. Kircuty with Mr. Maxx. 
Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. ROWLAND. 
Mr. Snousz with Mr. SNELL. 
Mr. Srus with Mr. MEEKER. 
Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. STRONG. 
Mr, SULLIVAN with Mr. SWIFT. 
Mr. SumNers with Mr. Monpetr. 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado with Mr. SWITZER. 
Mr. THompson with Mr. Trrson. 
Mr. VENABLE with Mr. TOWNER. 
Mr. Wess with Mr, TIK HART. 
Mr. Jacoway with Mr. ZIHLMAN. 
Mr. Sanvers of Louisiana with Mr. RODENBERG. 
Mr. GattacHer with Mr. Norton. 
Mr. Besuurn with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Tatsorr with Mr. BROWNING. . 
Mr. Dare of New York with Mr, Datz of Vermont. 
Mr. Luxx with Mr. Nrcuors of Michigan. 
Mr. Gray of Alabama with Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Lirrierace with Mr. JAMES, 
Mr. Scurry with Mr. PORTER. 
Mr. Dupré with Mr. SNYDER. 
Mr. BucHanan with Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Carew with Mr. Coptey. 
Mr. Dewarr with Mr. CHANDLER of New York, 
Mr, Fryxn with Mr. DRUKKER. 
Mr. Burnetr with Mr. DEMPSEY. 
Mr. Dootuxd with Mr. AUSTIN. 
Mr, Crank of Florida with Mr. DENISON. 
Mr. Ferris with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 
Mr. CALDWELL with Mr. COSTELLO. 
Mr. Easan with Mr. DYER. 
Mr. Garp with Mr. ELSTON. 
Mr. Gopwrn of North Carolina with Mr. Coorrr of West Vire 
zinia. 
£ Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. Foss. 
Mr. Estropinar with Mr. Granas of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Greco with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
Mr. HarL with Mr. Grresr. 
Mr, MASON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman in the 
Hall listening when his name should have been called? 
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Mr. MASON. Iam not absolutely sure whether I was or not. 
I did not hear my name called. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman does not bring 
himself within the rule. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. I am not sure 
that I can bring myself within the rule. I was behind the 
railing and had just come in. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
himself within the rule. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, was this a call of the House or 
just a roll call? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A yea-and-nay vote. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This resolution goes to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

On motion of Mr. Saunpvers of Virginia, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the motion was agreed to was laid on 
the table. 


The gentleman does not bring 


HERVEY E. DAMERON (H. REPT. NO. 515). 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
offers a privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 321. ` 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of 
the Hoase, to Hervey E. Dameron, clerk to WILLIAM A. JONES, a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Virginia at the time of his death, April 17, 
1918, the sum of $166.66, being an amount equal to one month’s salary 
of a clerk of a Representative in Congress. 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, this is the usual resolution. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
RERT W. KENNEDY AND FRANK W. COLLIER (H. REPT. NO. 519). 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I offer another privileged resolu- 
tion from the Committee on Accounts, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
offers n privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 315. 

Rexoleed, That the salarles of the messengers to the minority, Bert 
W. Kennedy and Frank W. Collier, be increased to $1,800 each: Pro- 
vided, That the said increase be paid out of the contingent fund of the 

. House of Representatives until otherwise provided by law. 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, there are four of these messengers 
who do the same service, two of whom draw $1,800, and this is 
to equalize the pay of the others. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. We could not hear what the gentleman from 
Georgia said. 

Mr. PARK. I stated that there are four of these men who 
perform similar service, two of whom get $1,800 and the others 
$1,500, This resolution is to equalize their pay. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, I 
will say that we are all acquainted with the worthy gentlemen, 
Messrs. Kennedy and Collier, whose salaries this resolution 
seeks to increase. I wish to inquire whether the committee has 
made any investigation as to whether this will occasion an in- 
8 the salaries of other employees performing similar 

uties? 

, Mr. PARK. Nothing like that has been discussed in the 
committee, and I know of nothing of that kind. 

Mr. STAFFORD. For instance, there is on the Republican 
side Mr. Chaffee, who has charge of the telephone booths, and 
who is engaged from before the House convenes until its close 
in very exacting service. Ile receives a salary of $1,500. There 
are other employees of the House, perhaps on the Democratic 
side, who perform like service, who are receiving $1,500. I 
wish to inquire whether the Committee on Accounts have con- 
sidered any general raise of the salaries of the employees of the 
House? 

Mr. PARK. No; we are not considering any. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And whether this will be used as a prece- 
dent to increase the salaries of other employees of the House? 

Mr. PARK. We only consider those matters when they are 
introduced in the regular way and referred to the committee 
through the regular channel. The committee has not discussed 
or considered anything of the kind indicated by the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman recognize the need 
of increasing the salaries of other employees of the House if we 
are going to increase the salaries of some? 

Mr. PARK. We will consider that when we come to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The committee has not considered it up 
to the present time? 

Mr. PARK. It has not been called to our attention. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that on our 
side of the House there are five men, three of whom receive 
$1,800. The other two receive $1,500. They do practically the 
same work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am now pointing out another gentleman 
who does even more exacting work. That is the telephone page, 
Mr. Chaffee, who receives $1,500. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have no objection to increasing his salary, 
but I am speaking now of these two men, who are old employees. 
I have no objection to anyone having a raise who is entitled to 
it. I know of no renson why these two men should not have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The purpose of my inquiry is to ascertain 
whether the committee have made any investigation as to gen- 
eral increases of the salaries of House employees, or whether 
they are just singling out a few worthy employees for increases. 

Mr. PARK. I have answered the gentleman three or four 
times. The matter has not been called to the attention of the 
committee, and, so far as I know, has not been called to the 
attention of any member of the committee. We are simply 
seeking to do for that side what was done for this side. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as I understand the chairman of the 
committee, the majority employees performing the same service 
are receiving $1,800, and it is now proposed to give these minority 
employees the same amount? 

Mr. PARK. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. KITCHIN. One of the gentlemen who has been men- 
tioned by the gentleman from Wisconsin had his salary increased 
from $1,200 to $1,500 in the last session. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am quite aware of that fact; but I am 
also quite well aware of the fact that the gentleman who is per- 
forming even more exacting duties than the gentlemen whose 
salaries have been advanced is receiving only $1,500. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, this resolution raises the sala- 
ries of what two employees? 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Collier. 

Mr. FERRIS. I know Mr. Kennedy, but I do not know Mr. 
Collier. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman does not know him by name, 
but he sees him here every day. I introduced this resolution. 
I knew nothing about the other employees. The committee 
acted upon the resolution at my request. I asked for only two 
raises. I have no objection to others, of course. 

Mr. FERRIS. I wanted to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee if there has been any effort to equalize the salaries 
of the assistant clerks to committees? 

Mr. PARK. That matter has not been considered by the 
committee. 

Mr. FERRIS. For example, the assistant clerk to my com- 
mittee, which is a busy committee, only gets $1,200. You can 
not hold an assistant clerk any longer at that salary. I have 
used the salary, giving half to a messenger and half to another 
clerk in order to get along. I find that almost all of the other 
assistant clerks are getting $1,500 to $1,800. I am not com- 
plaining, but it seems to me that some time the salaries of these 
clerks ought to be equalized so that the assistant clerks will get 
the same pay. I wondered if the gentleman had given any 
attention to this class of employees. 

Mr. PARK. No; it has not been called to the attention of 
the committee. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL (II. REPT. NO. 515). 


Mr. SISSON, from the Committee on Appropriations, by di- 
rection of that committee, reported a bill (H. R. 11692) making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes, which was read a first and second 
time and with accompanying papers referred to the Commiitee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered 
printed. - 

Mr. STAFFORD reserved all points of order on the bill. 
THE REGISTRATION FOR MILITARY SERVICE. ` 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of S. J. Res. 124, providing for the regis- 
tration of young men who have become 21 since the 5th day of 
June, 1917. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of S. J. 
Res. 124, of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 124) providing for the registration for 
military service of all male persons citizens of the United States or re- 
siding In the United States who have, since the 5th day of June, 1917, 
and on or before the day set for the registration by proclamation b; 


the President, attained the age of 21 years, in accordance with suc 
rules and regulations as the President may prescribe under the terms of 
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the act approved May 18, 1917, entitled“ An act to authorize the Presi- 
aai to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
es.“ : 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Reserving the right to object, may I ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs if it is abso- 
lutely necessary that this legislation should be brought about 
now in order to supply an army of the United States? 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman that that is the 
opinion of the War Department. They expect to have this reg- 
istration on the 5th of June, the anniversary of the first draft, 
and unless this bill becomes a law shortly the machinery can not 
be put into operation. 

Mr. FOSTER. I asked that question for the reason that by 
a special rule we have.a bill which I am very desirous of having 
disposed of at the earliest date possible. Of course, if the War 
Department says that in order to secure this army it is necessary 
‘for this legislation to be passed now, I shall be obliged to give 
way. 

Nir. DENT. I will state further that if there is no objection 
to the present consideration of this resolution, I propose to sub- 
mit another request which will limit debate to two hours, and 
that is agreed to by the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I understand that as soon as this 
is disposed of it will be in order to take up the other matter 
which I referred to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is the present opinion of 
the occupant of the chair, 

Mr. FOSTER. With the statement of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that the War Department believes that this legislation is 
necessary to secure an army, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, that 
debate on this resolution be limited to two hours, one’ half to 
be controlled by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] and 
the other half by myself; that during the debate such amend- 
ments may be offered as any Member desires; and that at the 
expiration of two hours of debate the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered.on the bill and all pending amendments 
to final passage. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that general debate on this resolution 
be limited to two hours, one half te be controlled by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kaun] and the other half by himself, 
and that during the general debate amendments may be offered, 
and at the end of that time the previous question shall be con- 
sidered ‘as ordered on the bill and all amendments to final pas- 
sage. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do not know what amendments may be offered, and I have 
no objection to having a vote at the end of two hours’ debate 
on the bill. As I sax, I have no information of what amend- 
ments may be offered, but an amendment might be offered that 
should be debated under the five-minute rule, Is the gentleman 
aware as to whether amendments will be offered? 

Mr. DENT. I only know of two amendments that are likely 
to be offered outside of the committee amendments. One relates 
to the action of the Military Committee of the House in striking 
out that part of the Senate resolution which exempts divinity 
and medical students, and the other is an amendment which was 
offered in the committee, which is not a part of the resolution, 
providing that those who are registered under this resolution 
shall go to the foot of the list. 

Mr. DOWELL. 1 did not hear what the gentleman said the 
first one was. 2 7 

Mr. DENT. The first one relates to the action of the House 
in striking out the exemption of divinity and medical students. 

Mr. CANNON. That has not been enacted. 

Mr. DENT. No; but the gentleman asked me what amend- 
ments I thought would be offered. 

Mr. CANNON. That is a subject for consideration in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. DENT. This bill is on the House Calendar. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman can move the previous ques- 
tion at any time. These amendments might give rise to debate 
where a number of Members would want a little time. 

Mr. DENT. If we can have a general understanding in re- 
gard to it, I do not believe that the debate is going to last two 
hours. There is no member of the committee on the Democratic 
side who has asked me for any time, and I know of nobody that 
wants any, except on one amendment. I do not know that the 
debate will last two hours, but if anything should happen by 


which any amendment is offered, or anything that should develop 


that is not now anticipated, there will be no difficulty in ex- 
tending the time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will report the 
resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 124) providing for the registration for mili- 
tary service of all male persons citizens of the United States or resid- 
ing in the United States who have, since the 5th day of June, 1917. 
and on or before the or set for the registration by proclamation b; 
the President, attained the age of 21 years, in acco ce with sue 
rules and regulations as the ident may prescribe undor the terms 
of the act ry nt May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the 
5 te norease temporarily the Military Establishment of the 

nite ates.’ 


Resotved, ctc., That all male persons, citizens of the United States 
or residing in the United States, who have, since the 5th day of June, 
1917, and on or before the day set for the registration by clamation 
by the President, attained the age of 21 years, shall be su to regis- 
tration in recordance with regulations to be prescribed by the Presi- 
dent, and that upon proclamation by the President, stating the time 
and place of such registration, it shail be the duty of all such persons, 
except such persons as in said proclamation may be exempted from 
registration, to present themselyes for and submit to under 
the provisions of the act approved May 18, 1917, a they shall be 
registered in the same manner and subject to the same rements 
and Habilities as those previously registered under the terms of said act. 

Sec. 2. That after the day set under section 1 hereof for the registra- 
tion by proclamation by the President at such intervals as the Presi- 
dent may from time to time prescribe, the President may ire that 
all male persons, citizens of the United States or residing in the United 
States, who have attained the age of 21 years since the last preceding 
date of registration, and on or before the next day set for the registra- 
tion by proclamation by the President. except such 3 as in the 
proclamation by the President stating the time and place of such ay he 
tration may be exempted from registration, shall be registered in the 
same manner and subject to the same requirements and abilities as 
those previously registered under the terms of said act: Provided, 
That students who are . for the ministry in recognized theologi- 
eal or divinity schools, and students who are prepa for the practice 
of medicine and surgery in recognized medical schools, at the time of 
the approyal of this act shall he exempt ‘the selective draft pre- 
seri in the act of May 18, 1917; and that students entering such 
theological or divinity schools after the approval of this act and during 
the continuance of the war, and who would be sub to any future 

tration as provided for in this act, may upon the recommendation 
or request of the president or dean of such school be exempt from the 
selective draft by order of the President. 

Src. 3. That all such persons when registered shall be Hable to mili- 
tary service and to draft under the terms of said act approved May 18, 
1917, under such regulations as the President may prescribe not incon- 
sistent with the terms of said act. 

Sec 4. That all such persons shall be subject to the terms and pro- 
visions and liabilities of said act approved May 18, 1917, in all respects 
as if they had been registered under the terms of said act. and eve 
such person shall be deemed to have notice of the uirements of sai 
net and of this joint resolution upon the publication any such procla- 
mation by the ent. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 4. after the word “ States,” strike ont the word “or” 
and insert the words and all male persons.“ 

Page 2, lines 7 and S. strike out the words “in said proclamation 
may exempted from registration“ and insert the words“ are exempt 
from registration under the act of May 18. 1917, and any act or acts 
amendatory thereof.” 

age 2, line 12, strike out the word “ the“ where it occurs the 
second time in the line and insert the word “ said.” 

Page 2, line 21, after the word “ States.“ strike out the word “or” 
and insert the words “and all male persons.” 

Page 2, line 25, and page 3, lines 1 and 2, strike out the words “in 
the proclamation by the resident stating the time and 
registration may be exempted from registration“ and insert the words 
“are exempt from registration under the act ef May 18, 1917, and any 
act, or acts amendatory thereof.” 

Page 8, line 7, after the word “act,” strike out the remainder of 
the section. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I think this resolution is so well, 
understood by the House that a very brief statement of it only 
is necessary. It provides, in short, that there shall be regis- 
tered and subject to the draft all young men arriving at the 
age of 21 years since the 5th day of July of last year, aud 
automatically each year during the present emergency. The 
House Committee on Military Affairs amended the resolution 
as passed by the Senate by limiting its provisions to the present 
emergency, so that it will be perfectly manifest that it is war 
legislation and intended only for this emergency. The second 
amendment proposed by the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the House, striking out the word “or” in line 4 and insert- 
ing the words “and all male persons,” was intended mani- 
festly, as appears upon its face, to get a registration, although 
not liable to military service, of all persons, including aliens, 
in the country within this age, which would not have been done 
under the resolution as passed by the Senate. The next amend- 
ment on page 2 changes the language in the resolution as 
passed by the Senate. The language of the resolution as passed 
by the Senate excepts from the registration such persons as in 
said proclamation of the President may be exempted from 
registration. I do not know and the committee did not know 
whether or not that was intended to enlarge the power of the 
President to add to those exempted from registration, but 
the Committee thought that the language should be more 
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specific and clear and provide for the exemption of those who 
were exempted from registration under the original draft, and 
such is the effect of that nmendment. The only other namenil- 
ment is the amendment striking out the proviso exempting theo- 
logical and medical studeats from registration, 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man state who were exempted under the original act? 

Mr. DENT. The Vice President of the United States, the 
officers, legisintive, executive, nud judicial, of the United States 
and of the several States and Territories and the District of 
Columbia, regularly or duly ordained ministers of religion, 
students who at the time of the approval of the act were pre- 
paring for the ministry in recognized theologicul or divinity 
schools, and all persons in the military and naval service of the 
United States. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. And the committee restricted 
the exemption list which is given to the President to the original 
list? 

Mr, DENT. 
time. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, in view of the very clear statement 
made by the chairman of the committee, I do not desire to take 
up any of the time of the House at this time, but I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Darrow]. 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk's desk a 
statement from the Philadelphia Chamber of Commeree, which 
I ask to have read in my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the Clerk 
will read. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

aae og 3 3 of 3 — AN ia Ae of Com- 

the present or 


Yes. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my 


to cal 
ne. as well as pre peg of the E 


the preat need of p 
buses in the 8 = districts of West and South 1 


ee 1 now at hand, and the work should be com- 
menced 9 ly in singe that the houses should be available at the 
earliest possible date. 


Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, a situation has recently arisen 
in Philadelphia of sufficient importance, I feel, to engage the 
attention of the House. It involves an unfortunate and con- 
gested condition, due to efforts to house our new shipyard em- 
ployees. Last week several hundred citizens of the section of 
Philadelphia known as West Philadelphia met in Liberty Hall 
to discuss ways and means to prevent real estate speculators 
from depriving ‘the tenants in that locality of their homes. I 
may say that this locality is adjacent to the Hog Island Ship- 
yard, and near those ether great war industrial plants such as 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, the Remington Arms Co., the 
Westinghouse, and numerous others, and the demand for houses 
there has become extreme. 

Following that meeting hundreds of protests have come to me 
as the Representative of that district saying that the writers 
had been ordered to either buy these houses or vacate. A 
ecrtnin number of days have been given for the tenants to 
purchase or get out. On Monday last I joined n delegation of 
these people and met the United States district attorney, Mr. 
Kane, in the Federal building. We found in the list of those 
who are being evicted many Government employees, men who 
are working at the Hog Island plant, men who are working on 
the ‘railroads, Jetter carriers, and families dependent upon hus- 
bands, sons, or brothers who are in the service. There was one 
particularly pathetic case in this list among many others. This 
was the case of a woman who has three sons, upon whom she was 
entirely dependent. One of the sons is with the Army in France, 
another is in:the draft, and the third one is in the hospital. This 
woman was notified that within so many days she must either 
purchase the house in which she lives or get out on the street. 
I told her to absolutely ignore the notice, no matter from what 
Source it-came, as she was protected by the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
civil rights law, and that advice was confirmed by the United 
States district attorney. 

Now, the proposition, it seems to me, is this: Owing to the 
vast number of people coming into this section to work in the 
various Government plants there are not houses enough to take 
care of them, and real estate men, who are willing to trade uper 
the necessities of the people, have evidently been taking advan- 
tage of this situation. It would seem from these hundreds of 
communications, which set forth the complaints of the citizens, 
that real estate operators to n certain extent have ngreed 
among themselves to turn these people out in order that they 
may sell these houses at increased prices or secure a higher 
rental. I felt as if this was only a profiteering conspiracy on 


the part of real estate operators, but it now seems to have 
developed into a commandeering proposition on the part of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

This morning I called upon Mr. Hurley, president of the 
Shipping Board, and he tells me that they have commandeered 
500 houses in that locality; that it is net their purpose to take 
houses that are occupied, but only to take houses in the course 
of erection and those that are vacant. But I must confess I 
can not fully see the difference between compelling or having 
some one else to cause these peaple to vacate these houses, 
whether done directly or indirectly by the Emergeney Fleet 
Corporation. These people are a patriotic people. Ther have, 
us far as their limited means would permit, subscribed to the 
liberty bonds, and they have been told that if they can buy iib- 
erty bonds they can buy houses. It is impossible, however, with 
the limited amount of money that they can save to purchase 
houses. They may not, and some of them are not, able to meet 
these terms, but they can and do buy $50 or $100 bonds, as I 
know froin many cases that have come to my attention. I do 
not wish to criticize the Shipping Board; in fact, I have been 
one who has on all ocensions commended their work, especially 
in the Hog Island plant. The amount of work they ‘have done 
there under adverse circumstances is almost beyond the belief 
of man, and the great progress made so overreaches and over- 
laps the mistakes and extravagance they have made that it is 
entitled to our commendation and not to our condemnation. 
But in this matter I can not help but feel that an error has 
been made. The board was given an opportunity to erect houses, 
and I think that is the only solution 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. DARROW. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What has become of the hous- 
ing proposition itself? 

Mr. DARROW. The authority has been given, and I think 
that this is one of the points where it was recognized ‘to be 
needed more than any other. I think for some unforeseen ren- 
son the housing program has been, temporarily at least, set 
aside and that they have not proceeded along thut line. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has been a 
patristic Member of the House, and 1 know he has been n de- 
fender of the purposes of the Shipping Board and weuld not 
make a complaint unless he felt warranted in doing it. May I 
ask the gentleman if it is not true that the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, or at least the American International Corpora- 
tion, started this housing business, so far as planning is con- 
cerned, at least three months ago, but has not produced any 
houses up to date? 

Mr. DARROW. I think the gentleman is quite correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 

expired. 

Mr. DARROW. May I have two or three minutes more? 

Mr. KAHN. I yield two minutes additional to the gentleman. 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, I would like to send this edi- 
torial from one of our newspapers to the desk and have it read. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield at 
that point for one more question? 

Mr. DARROW, I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is a matter of such grave 
importance in connection with the general housing plan I think 
it ought to be clearly understood. The Shipping Board has had 
the power to go ahead with the housing for some time. The law 
was enacted and, I think, went into effect the Ist of March, 
giving power to commandeer or construct, and so forth; vet 
nothing has been done in the matter of house construction up to 
the present time. As a matter of fact, building plans have been 
changed, and transportation arrangements have been negotiated 
with a view of using houses already occupied rather than to 


construct new ones. That is the fact. 


Mr. DARROW. So I understand. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman know 
whether or not the Shipping Board has abandoned its plans of 
erecting houses near by the yard? 

Mr. DARROW. I understand the Shipping Board decided or 
gave out yesterday or to-day that they would probably go ahead 
now and build some houses. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Some additional houses? And 
meanwhile the fact is that the occupants of the houses in West 
Philadelphia, some of whose sons are already in the public serv- 
ice or in France. and some of whom are already doing war work 
for the Government, are facing eviction. 

Mr. DARROW. That is true. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. DARROW. May I have five minutes additional? 

Mr. KAHN, I yield the gentleman five minutes additional, 
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Mr. DARROW. I sould ask that the editorial be read. It 
is from the Philadelphia Inquirer of yesterday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The editorial will be read in 
the time of the gentleman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

: SEIZING HOUSES FOR HOG ISLAND WORKERS. 

For months the * Fleet Corporation amused itself by draw- 
ing plans for the erection of houses for Hog Island workers. red of 
its game, it now seizes houses over the heads of tenants and turns them 
into the streets to hunt for other houses which have no existence. 

It is a scrious matter, this eviction, and wholly without justification, 
since dwellings could and should have been erected by wholesale lon 
ago. ‘The resort to it is but another evidence of the Incompetency tha 
has pampo itself all over the Emergency Fleet Corporation and the 
Federal ipping Board from the start. 

Building operations have practically ceased in this city, and the de- 
mand for dwellings far outruns the supply. Only the Government can 
build. Only tbe Government can command the materials and the labor. 
It should ħave attended to the needs of Hog Island by constructive 
methods. Instead, the Emergency Fleet Corporation has played with 
red tape and wasted weeks upon weeks of valuable time, only to deprive 
numerous families of the roofs that have sheltered them. 

Surely it was high time that Mr. Schwab was brought in to build 
sbi It is a pity that be was not brought in long ago and given 
authority to build houses as well. 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, I only have introduced this edi- 
torial to show the situation there, not that I approve of all the 
criticisms made, though I do think that paper has the reputation 
of being conservative and not given to extreme statements; but 
the people are aroused, and I felt that it was time something was 
done to relieve the situation and begin the construction of 
houses that have been authorized by Congress, 

Mr. FESS. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. DARROW. I will 
Mr. FESS. In the statement that the gentleman does not 
approve of all that the editorial states, the gentleman does, how- 
ever, approve of the statement that the country will have confi- 
dence now of what the Shipbuilding Corporation will do under 
the leadership of Mr. Schwab. 

Mr. DARROW. Absolutely; not that they may not have had 
that confidence before, but they will feel doubly secure now. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. FESS. I think so. 

Mr. DARROW. I yield back the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. KAHN, Mr. Speaker, how much time does the gentle- 
man yield back? i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT], 
the chairman of the committee, now use some of his time? 

Mr. DENT. I will say that I do not know as anyone on this 
side desires time. If the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Fretps] desires time, I will yield to him. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask a question of 
one of these gentlemen in charge of this bill. First, how many 
men will this bill furnish? 

Mr. KAHN. It is estimated there will be between 700,000 
and 1,000,000 men who will be registered under the bill. 

Mr. DENT. Annually. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It is stated here in the letter appended to 
the committee report, signed by the Secretary of War, that this 
new classification plan of the War Department will segregate in 
class 1 those registrants who can serve the Nation with the 
least possible disturbance of the economic conditions. Is it the 
intention to classify in class 1 all of these young men who 
have attained the age of 21 since the registration day under the 
selective-draft law? 

Mr. KAHN. They will all be given the questionnaires, and 
they will fill them out as the registrants have done heretofore. 
Then the local boards will classify them accordingly. - 

Mr. ROBBINS. They will be classified under the act of May 
18, 1917—known as the general draft law? 

Mr. KAHN. No. They will be classified in accordance with 
_ the bill that was passed here the other day, the quota bill. They 

will be given questionnaires, just as the registrants under the 
first registration law were given them, and according to their 
answers to the questionnaires they will be classified. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. FESS. Under this bill, if the annual increment to the 
Army would be from 700,000 to 1,000,000, after all exemptions 
are taken, what is the estimate of the increment of actual fight- 
ing soldiers? 

Mr. KAHN. Well, the War Department, of course, can not 
give us more than just an estimate. It is probable that we can 
depend upon 500,000 to 700,000 men ready to go to the colors. 

Mr. FESS. If the gentleman will permit, Col, Repington 
made the statement that Germany could not put in action, with 


The gentleman used four 


all exemptions counted out and ascertained, of the age of from 
16 to 18, more than 440,000 a year, while Great Britain would 
put in probably 350,000 and France 250,000, exempting all 
classes of legal exemption. If that statement were true, and- 
5 this army is to be an army of that number, it looks favorable 
o us. 

Mr. KAHN. How true the figures are that come out of Ger- 
many I do not know. There was an article in the newspapers 
the other day to the effect that Germany was just calling out 
her class of 1918 or 1919, and that 550,000 soldiers were in- 
cluded in that class. Now, those are German soldiers; but the 
armies of the central powers also include the soldiers of Austria, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria. How many soldiers these countries will 
be able to furnish every year I do not know. The 550,000 re- 
ferred to in the dispatches are Germans, so that I take it the 
central powers will be able to furnish a great many more than 
400,000 soldiers a year, 

Mr. FESS. Woutd the 550,000 count out exemptions? 

Mr. KAHN, Oh, yes. 

Mr. FESS. You mean 550,000 fighting men? 

Mr. KAHN. According to the cablegrams that were printed, 
it means 550,000 men who have been trained and who are now 
going into the army—trained men trained under the German 


system. 
Mr. FESS. We certainly can beat Germany on numbers. 
Mr. KAHN. There is no doubt but that we are going to beat 


Germany in every way. [Applause.] But the sooner we begin 
raising armies to do it the quicker we will be able to do it. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. FESS. I agree with you on that. z 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. JoHnson]. 

-The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask 
the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs as to the 
status of Senate bill 3426, the commandeering bill, which, I 
understand, passed the Senate and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. DENT. What is the title? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The bill is known as the com- 
mandeering bill. Its purpose is the taking over by the Govern- 
ment of sawmills, logging camps, logging lands, and the like. I 
have a telegram from a prominent logging operator in Hoquiam, 
Wash., which is the center of the spruce industry and where 
millions of feet of that stock are being gotten out at breakneck 
speed for aeroplane stock. He telegraphs that Col. Brice P. 
Disque, who represents the Government in the United States 
Signal Corps, with headquarters at Portland, Oreg., and who 
is in complete charge of the spruce production, is greatly ham- 
pered for lack of this commandeer law. 

Col. Disque, it seems, needs this law in order to take timber 
from lands of nonresident owners, for commandeering rights of 
way and the like, and for the cutting of red tape. When I first 
heard of that bill, which was introduced by Senator CHAMBER- 
LAIN, I felt there would be opposition in the timber country by 
the timber owners to its far-reaching powers, but I concluded 
that if Col. Disque needed such a law I would assist in pressing 
it as a war necessity. This I am prepared to do in spite of its 
radical features. It pleases me to learn that such men as the 
author of this telegram, Mr. Polson, are quick to sink any per- 
sonal objections and to call for action on the part of the House, 
inasmuch as the Senate has already acted. Therefore I ask the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama about the present status 
of the bill. 

Mr. DENT. I will say to the gentleman that when that bill 
passed the Senate and came over to the House it was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and I took the positio 
that the Committee on Military Affairs did not have jurisdiction 
of the subject matter. But the Speaker having referred it to 
us, and nobody seeming to care for it, it was allowed to remain 
with our committee, but no formal action was taken by the 
committee, and from the sentiment of the committee I question 
whether any favorable action will be taken. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am free to say that 1 
thought that the bill would be found in another committee. I 
desire to ask the gentleman if the bill has been looked upon as 
a war necessity, or rather, has it been called for by the War 
Department? 

Mr. DENT. We have had absolutely nothing from the War 
Department in relation to it at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Then I take it that the bill 
is not likely to come soon to the House Calendar. If, however, 
the committee sees fit at any time to revive the bill, I shall 
be glad to present the statements of Mr. Polson and others and 
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to secure a statement in detail from Col. Disque. Before taking 
my seat, Mr. Speaker, I should like to say that I believe that all 


of those in authority at the War Department and elsewhere 
engaged it. pressing the war to a successful conclusion are well 
informed us to the great speeding-up process that has gone 
steadily for a solid year in the district which I have the honor 
to represent. Personal differences liave disappeared out there. 
Personal objections to laws which seem drastic are not made. 
Red tape is quickly cut. Action is the thing. We are delivering 
the goods. Aberdeen turned over the first Government contract 
wooden ship in the United States. Hoquiam has furnished 
spruce stock faster than it could be used. Tacoma gave the site 
for the largest cuntonment. and built it first, cheapest. and best, 
und the 10 counties in my district were the first in the Stute of 
Washington to report their third lberty-loan quota oversub- 
scribed. [Applanse.] 

Mr. KAHN, Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HULL]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman will be reported for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Hex. of lowa offers the following amendment: 
after the word act,” insert: 

“Provided, That those persens registered under the 
act shall be placed at the bottom of the list of those liable for military 
service in the several Classes to which they are eet, under such 
rules and regulations as the President may prescribe. 

Mr. WALSH “Mr. Speaker, a parlismentary inguiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Is this amendment to be considered as now 
pending? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
was the understanding. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, the Speaker said, “Without objection, it 
will be reported for information.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That was an inadvertence. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I do not think it is neces- 
sary to take up very much of your time. Thi amendment ex- 
plains itself. It seems to me the only fair way to induct these 
young men into the service is to place them where they naturally 
come. ‘Unless you do this und the War Department should 
adopt a proposed plan of its own, this wiil happen: In some 
districts there is quite a list of waiting men who have been 
selected for six or eight months. Their liability to military 
service has been fixed. The whole community knows where 
they come in. They are all anxious to go and ready to go. They 
have had ‘time to prepare themselves. Now you are going to 
pass a law to bring some young men into the service. Most 
of these young inen are going to school to-day, They know 
nothing about what we are doing down here, and on the day 
of registration or a few days before they come to the age of 21. 
Of course, they come under the provisions of this act. Now, if 
the War Department adopts its plan, in your district and in my 
distriet some of these young men. by chance, of course, will be 
placed at the head of the list. He will have to drop his school 
work and go to war before those who have had their liability 
to military service fixed for nearly 10 months. This is unfair 
= the young man, and will be so construed by the people back 

ome, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Under this new plan will the liability to service 
of these young men he determined by drawing out numbered 
pellets as heretofore? 

Mr. HULL. of Iowa. Yes. In either case it is only a question 
as to which plan you take, whether you put these men at the 
bottom of the list or let them take a chance to come in at the 
head of the list. I say it is unjust to the men who have already 
been selected, and it is unjust to the men you are going to select. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes : 

Mr. FIELDS. The War Department does not oppose this plan 
that the gentleman suggests? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I am glad the gentleman has asked that 
question. The War Department is not epposed to it. and Gen. 
Crowder is not opposed to it. However, he has thought of a 
different plan, I want to read to you his testimony on this very 
point. It is in the hearings. I asked him: 


Mr. HULL. Assuming the bill is passed, would there be any objection 
on the part of the depurtment to having these boys es in at the 
end of class 1, instead ef mixing them in as a whole? It would not 
change the effectiveness of the aw, but it does seem to me it would 
ner a Bee bit better to the country than it would if you mixed them 

u at once. 


The gentleman from Iowa is 
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By unanimous consent. That 


Gen. Cnowonn. I do not know how that would appeal to the country, 
but I do not see any objection to it. = 
here are two ways of doing it. Yours is one wax and mine is the 
other. I do not know whether the country wonld want to follow this 
new class with any special solicitude and defer their being called until 
all the men now in class 1 were exhausted er whether they would 
prefer to see them integrated at once. As the bill is drawn. we can 
pursue either method, and in the absence of direction by Congress we 
will consider both methods. I only mention the other way as the way 
that has commended itself to my judgment. 1 can not see any special 
equity in the man who has become 21 years of age since June 5. 

Mr. Hex. In all probability, if we did not direct you, you would 
mix them right in? 

Gen. Cnoworn. I would go before the Secretary of War and explain 
it to him and take his direction in regard to it. Just at present I am 
inclined to favor the direct integrating of the two classes. 

Mr. IIc. You would not object to Congress putting these men at 
the end of class 1? 

Gen. Cnoworn. No. 

So you can see that he is very positive there. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Referring to the statement made 
by the gentleman a few moments ago about certain individuals 
in each registration district having been already listed, as he 
knows, to go if the War Department’s plan or Gen. Crowder's 
should be adopted, is it likely that he would put any of these 
new registrants in ahead of those who have already been cited 
to appear? 

Mr. HULI of Iowa. Certainly. That is his very plan, to 
have two numbers, one set up of those who have already been 
listed, and another of these new registrants. And if by chance, 
as will probably happen, a man in your district is drawn at 
the head of the list, that young man goes ahead of those who are 
already listed. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But these men who have already 
been listed to go have been drawn already? 

Ir. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Now, would not these young men 
be deferred anyhow until after those who have been listed here- 
tofore have gone? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Certainly not, if Gen. Crowder's plan is 
adopted. It is the right of this Congress to say which plan they 
prefer, and now is the time. If you adopt my amendment. that 
can not happen. It is to prevent this very thing that I advocate 
its passage. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I think the gentleman will agree that the 
rule is that the older a man is the more useful he is, both to his 


‘family and to the community industrially. Now, what is the 


merit of taking the men all the way up to 31 and sending them 
first, when they have responsibilities and are useful to their 
dependents und to the various industries, while saving to the 
end those who are without responsibilities, and who are not so 
useful? 

Mr. HULL of Towa. Because you have previously selected 
them. The gentleman's argument would lend to the drafting 
of boys under 21, in order that we might leave elder ones already 
chosen at home. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. No; we limited it to those above 21. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Oh, well, that may come; that is, the 
drafting of boys under 21. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I.simply desire to ask my colleague if in 
offering this amendment he does so because he believes it will 
be the best for the military service of our country, or for the 
Military Establishment, or if he is prompted in offering this 
amendment by the solicitude which he may have for certain 
individuais? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will say to the gentleman that it is 
ns a military measure I advocate this amendment. To win this 
war we must, in my opinion, keep the masses ef the people 
enthusiastic for war, and one of the ways to do this is to con- 
vince them that we are treating these who must bear the burden 
fairly in all ways. 

Mr. KAHN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN. In answering the gentleman from New Jersey 
IMr. Leutpacu] the gentleman said, Oh, you are in favor of 
enlisting the men under 21,“ and then wound up by saying. 
“Perhaps that will come.” Of course the gentleman realizes 
that we are in war and that we have got to win the war, and if 
the time should ever come in this country when it will be neces- 
sary to take the young men under 21 in order to fill our armies, 
does the gentleman mean to have it understood that he will 
refuse to vote for their enrollment? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I certainly shall not when that time 
comes, but I shall as long as we can find men able to go who are 
older than that. We should all give heed to the advice of the 
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War Department, but when in our own opinion they are making 
a mistake we should fearlessly stand up and call the attention 
of this representative body to the same. I am willing to make 
nny sacrifice, even to the last drop of our blood, in order to win 
this war; but I appeal to you to proceed in a decent manner, 
conserving our strength and manliness in all ways. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Having entered into this subject, 
which is an interesting one, will the gentleman state if, in his 
opinion, men older than 21 are by reason of that fact better 
titted to perform military service than are young men of 20? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. KAHN. I yield to the gentleman two minutes to answer 
that question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
for two minutes additional. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 


The gentleman is recognized 


Why does the gentleman oppose 


training young men of 20, and why does he favor training 


young men over 21? Is military efficiency promoted by men 
who are over 21 in preference to those who are only 207 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The gentleman is mistaken in saying 
that I am now opposing training men under 21; that is not 
the question at all. I simply believe it is better to use older 
ones, and when you do draft the younger blood put it in where 
it belongs or treat it as a human being having some rights. 
Older men are better fighters. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
base that statement? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. On the testimony of men who have been 
at the front in Europe, that the form of warfare there to-day 
breaks down young men, that it takes older men to perform it. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. : 

Mr. GORDON. I want to ask the gentleman if there lias ever 
been any testimony introduced before our committee iu support 
of the theory that a lot of fellows have got, that boys under 20 
are better soldiers than men up to 40? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I think there has been some testimony 
along this line, but it is all mixed up with the question of vol- 
unteers so much that I do not care to discuss It. 

Mr. GORDON. But nobody proposes to draft minors, except 
for training, do they? . 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Not yet. 

Mr. GORDON. No. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I want to call the attention of the gen- 
tlemen here to the fact that unless you adopt this amendment— 
if the War Department adopts their plan—you in your districts 
will be appealed to to save some young man for a few months 
until he can get ready. You will say then that you have not 
got the power and that you can do nothing. You have the 
power to-day, and it is a perfectly fair proposition for you 
to adopt this amendment. The War Department does not 
object to it. Do not be afraid of what people are saying about 
you back in your district; stand up and vote your own convic- 
tions; it is better to have your own self-esteem and to know 
that you have tried to do what you considered right in times of 
stress like these than it is to be reelected. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont IMr. GREENE]. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, on the face of the 
proposition submitted by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL] 
in his amendment to put at the foot of the class the men who 
will be drawn under the provisions of this resolution as com- 
ing of age since the last registration wes made, there is a very 
natural appeal to the sentimental aspects of the subject. On 
its face it would seem as if that were the fair way to manage 
the business. If one did not go down below these superficial 
aspects very deeply it might even carry conviction as a matter 
of course that the obvious logie of the situation was that the 
young man who comes in last should be drawn last. It is true, 
moreover, that the Provost Marshal General has said that it did 
not make any particular difference to him which way it was 
done. That, of course, is a very easy statement for the Provost 
Marshal General to make under the circumstances, inasmuch as 
Congress having passed a law it is his business to carry out 
the Iaw in the way it is passed, and in this respect, at least, it 
really does not make any difference to him. It is also obvious 
from the statement that was read by the gentleman from Iowa 
IMr. HerL] that the Provost Marshal General did have a prefer- 
ential method which le hopes to carry out. The ultimate effect 
of either method probably will not be such as to disturb the real 
military man power that the country will have at any given 
date, so that in general terms the Provost Marshal General 
might ensily waive it aside for the present, knowing that if it 
die begin to affect the situation seriously there would be some 
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and at any time. 


way out under military exigency or the power of Congress to 
give him aflirmative authority to make the change, And it is 
much easier to have this resolution go through and get the boys 
in anyway than to spend much time in fixing just what should 
be done with them afterwards. 

Now, it seems to me that doing this thing in a practical man- 
ner, dismissing for the time being solicitude for the boys when 
they become 21, dismissing the sentimentality that may attach 
to it, and coming down to the practical, cold-blooded considera- 
tion of the solemn and appalling fact that we are engaged in a 
life and death struggle of this Nation in the most awful war of 
recorded history; coming down to that as the premise from 
which we shall reason, it seems to me that we ought to give 
the soldiers to the Army with the least possible restrictions on 
the use to be made of them by the military commanders, It 
seems to me that we ought to give our soldiers to the country 
unhampered and unfettered by any needless restrictions as to 
just when and where and how and in what time they may be 
used. 

It may be argued, as I have suggested, that this is a very 
small matter; that it simply puts a little farther. down the 
calendar the right to use A as related to the time that B and 
other men drawn before him are to be used. And yet it is con- 
ceivable that under such exigencies as might arise the War 
Department might want to reach its hand out and gather up 
any number of men within a certain age, with certain qualifica- 
tions, that would correspond to particular requisites for mili- 
tary service, and coming down the list find itself obstructed by 
an apparently innocuous clause inserted in a resolution saying 
that you can not touch the boys you want to use now until 
other men you do not want to use have been used before them. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Is not the gentleman giving on erroneous 
construction to this amendment? There is nothing in the 
amendment that requires them to use men they do not want 
to use before they use those that they do want. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I have not intentionally. 

Mr. GORDON. There is nothing in it to prevent their calling 
the man to-morrow after the man they have drafted before. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman has answered his 
own question. 

Mr. GORDON, 
that to be done? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If the gentleman does not see it 
I have wasted my time. The very purpose of putting these men 
at the foot of the list is to compel the use of other men before 
they are called. I say that there should be no needless restric- 
tions on the power of the department to use any man anywhere 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
expired, 

Mr. DENT. Mr, Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. FIELDS]. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, there is no military question 
involved in this amendment. It will not affect the number of 
men that are to be drawn. The Military Establishment will get 
just as many men under one plan as under the other. It is a 
question for Congress to decide whether the men of the first 
draft shall be called before the men of the succeeding drafts 
shall be called, or whether the men of later drafts shall be 
integrated into the first draft and taken along with the men of 
that draft. 

I think I violate no confidence when I say that this amend- 
ment was a tie vote in committee. There was as much argu- 
ment in the committee for it as against it. 

Here is the proposition that Gen. Crowder said that to his 
mind would appeal to him, although he did not oppose this one. 
His plan is to integrate the new classes into the old, and he will 
give the men of the new draft order numbers the same as he 
did under the draft of June 5, 1917, except that the order num- 
ber will be 1 “a,” 2 “a,” 500 “a,” and so on down the line. Then 
when he draws number 1 of the 1917 register, number 1 “2” of 
the 1918 register goes in with him. When he draws 500 under 
the 1917 register he will draw 500 “a” under the 1918 registra- 
tion, and so on down the line. 

If that plan is pursued here is what will happen in some 
eases. If the war continues three or four years some men of 
the 1917 registration will still remain uncalled, while some of 
the 1920 and 1921 registration will be immediately called. I be- 
lieve it is a pood business proposition, and I believe it is best 
for the Army to draw from the oldest class first. As I have said, 
it does not affect the number of men, but it makes conditions 
more satisfactory in the country, and in my opinion the Army 
more effective. We will know how many men are unexhausted 
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in class 1. When the new registration is had and they will 
know from reports how many men are likely to be called, and 
when the class will be reached, and young men will not be so 
disturbed in their school courses or in learning their respective 
trades or professions. They will be permitted oftentimes to 
complete their education by calling in their stead men who are 
25 or 28 or 30 years old. I say it will make conditions more 
satisfactory in the country, and in my opinion it will be best for 
the Military Establishment. Some men, both in and out of the 
Military Establishment, have wanted to fight this war from 
the start with boys under 21. This bill as reported does not 
propose that very thing, but it borders close on to it and is a step 
in the direction of that principle, hence the necessity of this 
amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the operation of the draft law all 
those who have become 21 years of age since the last registra- 
tion, and those taken under the first draft who will be 32 and 33, 
will still be subject to the draft under the original registration. 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. ; 

Mr. BARKLEY. If this amendment be adopted, would it not 
result in having men 32 and 33 years of age who are beyond the 
draft age being called befere men who are 21 and 22 years of 
age, coming under this 1918 registration, would be called, if they 
fall within class 17 

Mr. FIELDS. Let us take it from that viewpoint. The man 
who is 81 years of age in class 1 is, generally speaking, un- 
attached. 

Mr, BARKLEY. He may not be unattached. 

Mr. FIELDS. He is, as a rule, or he would not have been 
put into class 1. He is under the same obligation to his Govern- 
ment as the man who is 21. Why would it not be better to call 
him and let the man who is 21, who probably has not completed 
his education, go ahead and complete his education? Then 
there is another viewpoint. There is a class of men in the 
country who are unattached, who drift about from place to place, 
while the boy 21 years of age is on the farm or at home, as a 
rule. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that; but why should we be 
any more solicitous now of the boy who is just arriving at 21 
than we were last year of the boys who then arrived at 21 
years of age, and many of whom were called and are now in the 
Army? 

Mr. FIELDS. I make no distinction between them. A man 
who was 21 on the 6th day of June last year is to-day under the 
same obligation to his Government as the man who was 21 on 
the 4th day of June; but as between calling men who are 29 or 
30 years of age, and who are in class 1, and men who are 21 
years of age and who have not completed their education, I 
would, call the older men, and I think it is fair and right. 
Then there is another point worth considering. The country 
will know under my plan exactly what the result will be if we 
work from the head of the class, utilizing the older registrants 
first. I believe that any business institution would take that 
view of it, and I think it will make conditions better throughout 
the country. I sincerely hope that the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hur will be adopted by the 
House. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I understand that the desire of those supporting 
the amendment will be to permit those who are coming 21 to 
continue their college work. It goes without saying that most 
of them have finished high-school work, because the high-school 
age would not extend to 21 years. 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I have a little doubt in my mind as to just how 
effectively a college boy can work after he is put into class 1, 
and he knows that the draft is likely to take him. I am of 
opinion that he can not do anything, and he might as well go to 
the Army at once. 

Mr, FIELDS. That does not mean that the boys will quit 
entering college. They should be given all the advantages that 
can be given to them, without interfering with the effectiveness 
of the Military Establishment. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is it the gentleman's idea that a 
man who already has those superior social opportunities and 
benefits in life which enable him to go to college, for instance, 
shall be put into that other classification not included in Gen. 
Crowder's questionnaire, “to him that hath to him shall be 
given,” and that he shall be benefited by this thing just because 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


he is already getting more than 90 per cent of the rest of the 
boys get normally? 

Mr. FIELDS. No. I said a moment ago that the country 
boy of 21 is on the farm, and if the gentleman wants me to be 
frank about it I will say that it means much to the agricultural 
interests of this country to have him remain on the farm ‘as 
long as possible and to have some definite knowledge if possible 
as to when his call wili come. The adoption of this amendment 
will produce that result to a great extent. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It also means a good deal to the 
agriculturists and all others to have a country to work in at 
all, does it not? 

Mr. FIELDS. We should consider the effectiveness of the 
Military Establishment first, but it does not affect the effective- 
ness of the Military Establishment whether you select the one 
plan or the other, except that the plan that I advocate will give 
to the Army more mature men than will the other plan. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It simply means that you have 
needlessly tied around the War Department’s control of these 
men some hampering strings, which do not affect the Military 
Establishment, the gentleman says? 

Mr. FIELDS. Not at all. The Military Establishment will 
have authority to call just as many men under one plan as 
under the other. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
people in it, 

Mr. FIELDS. Not at all. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Then why tie them on? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is there any larger proportion of these boys 
who are 21 on the farm than there are of men in class 1 who 
are now between 25 and 30 years of age that are on the farm? 

Mr. FIELDS. That is my contention, and I think I am cor- 
rect, because men drift off into public works as they advance 
in years. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the gentleman will find that the 
closer a man is to 30, the more settled he is. If he is on a 
farm, the more likely he is to stay there. ; 

Mr. FIELDS. We know that at first the country child is on 
the farm, and he is at home, but as he grows older he drifts 
out into his chosen profession or vocation; therefore the man 
of 21 who is reared on the farm is more apt to be on the farm 
than is the man of 30 who is unmarried or unsettled in life. f 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman « 
yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, When we are choosing between 
men of 30 or 31 and men of 21, is it not fair to conclude that 
the man who has become 30 years of age and who has not be- 
come essential, industrially or socialiy, who has no family, is 
a better man to put into the ranks than the boy who is just 
coming 21 years of age, who has had no opportunity whatever? 

Mr. FIELDS. I thank the gentleman from Nebraska for 
raising that question. I intended to allude to it, but I was in- 
terrupted. Here is. another proposition, from a military point 
of view: These men who are now 30 years old are growing 
away from their efficiency; they are growing away from the 
military service. Suppose the war goes on for 8 or 10 yeurs 
and you utilize young men in their stead, and 10 years from 
now they have become incapacitated, in part, by age and the 
young man, who would be in the prime of life, has been taken 
to the Army. Would it not be a better business proposition, 
would it not be a better military proposition, to use the man 
who is growing out of his military usefulness first? Is it not 
conserving the military strength of the country to begin at the 
head of the class and work down? There is no argument on 
earth against it. The man of 21 has 10 years longer to live, 
10 years more of usefulness ahead of him, than the man of 31. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Does not my colleague favor the proposition 
of enrolling all men between the ages of 21 and 40? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes; I voted for it last year. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Does not that answer the argument that 
the gentleman is making? 

Mr. FIELDS. But we have not done that; we are dealifig 


And yet affect the use of the 


-| with conditions that confront us at this time. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
ask him a question? 

Mr. FIELDS. I am delighted always to yield to my friend. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, I thank the gentleman. What is 
to become 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired, 
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Mr. FIELDS. I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon]. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, now this argument resolves 
itself into this. The chairman says that Gen. Crowder will do 
it by regulations if he does not change his mind, but, of course, 
he changes his mind sometimes. A year ago, with great circum- 
stance and eclat, we had a drawing which was supposed to fix 
the order in which everybody who was registered should be 
called into the military service, and did fix that order. Of 
course it fixed the order of some who did not want to serve and 
resulted in some friction and objection, and in order to meet that 
objection the bill was amended in certain respects. I do not 
intend to discuss that, because I am not going to thrash over 
ground that we have already passed. I do say that there is no 
argument that can be made either upon the ground of military 
efficiency or any other ground, no legitimate argument that can 
be made against this amendment. As the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Frerps] just stated before he left the floor the men 
who were registered last year are under the provisions of law 
liable to render military service whenever called. and those who 
are unattached or have waived all exemptions are put in class 
1, and they are there now, and this proposition would permit 
under regulations to be adepted any time anybody in the War 
Department thought best, to defer these men who are in class 1, 
and put in these boys who have just become 21 years of age, 
I think the action of the Congress in repudiating the result of 
the drawing was very unwise, but that has been done. If thut 
drawing, which everybody conceded was the fairest thing con- 
nected with the administration of the draft law, had continued 
in force nobody would seriously have proposed taking these boys 
who become 21 years old after the registration was had and put 
them in ahead of anybody older in years who is in the same clnss. 
Now, it seems to me for every possible reason thut anybody can 
think of the older man should be taken first because, according 
to the contention of some gentlemen when a man gets to be 80— 
and Congress adopted that maximum age limit upon the theory 
that a man over 30 was not so good for military service as a man 
under it—if that is true, do you not believe you ure conserving 
the military strength of the country by taking these older men 
rather than the youngest men you can lay your hands on? 

‘Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON, I will. f 

Mr. BARKLEY. If that theory is correct, why not direct the 

“War Department to take the man of 31 before the man of 30 
is taken and to take the man of 30 before the man of 29, and 
come on down the list of the different classes? 

Mr. GORDON. That is the question that was thrashed out 
when this draft law was enacted. It was thought best not ‘to 
take men between 21 and 40 for reasons satisfactory to the mili- 
tary authorities, although the proposition to eliminate the age 
limits of 21 to 40 culy got six votes in this House. There were 
only six men who stood up here and voted for the amendment 
of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Milan] to make the 
age 19 to 25. Of course, the plan at that time was to draft all 
those between 19 and 25, and the army of the first 1,000,000 
men was to be made of boys 19 and 20 years of nge. I wonder 
how many men in the American Congress to-day would be 
proud to hold up their heazis if the 1.000.000 men, or whatever 
the number is we have over there, were boys of 19 and 20 years 
of age? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman -yield for another ques- 
tion? 

‘Mr..GORDON. Tes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the gentlemen's theory is correct and the 
age limit was from 21 to 40, then we ought to take the man 
of 40 before we come to the man of 39, and so on don. 

Mr. GORDON. Not at all. You take them in the order they 
were drawt. in “They are all equally liable for military serv- 
ice, nnd the Congress stated that a man between the age of 21 
and 30, inclusive, was liable, but the obligation is equal upon 
all in that classification. = 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON, I will. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. “When the gentleman says the 
«obligation is equal on all men in a class. then why does he give 
those boys who have become Zu preferred situation? 

Mr. GORDON. Because when we passed the draft law we 
said they were not linble to military service. We are passing 
a new law that provides that when they shall have -arrived at 
the minimum military-serviee age they shall become linble. 

Now, if we are doing that, why not allow them to come in 
in the regulur way in which they graw into military service? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. In the origin! allotment men of 
21 had to take their chances with men of 31 us to whether they 
went at the head of the list or not. Why not now? 
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Mr, GORDON. They do not now. If you had voted with me 
they would have taken their chances in a drawing of lots, but 
under the law now and this joint resolution, these boys can be 
put in ahead of those drafted a year ago. 

e 5 SR pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GORDON. I would like to have some man point out one 
logical reason consistent with the votes already cast by this 
House, against this amendment. There is not any. The only 
argument I have heard that had any force at all is the state- 
ment of the chairman of the committee to the effect that he 
did not care much about it, because Crowder said he was going 
to do it anyway. The trouble is, Crowder changes his mind 
sometimes. 

Mr. KAHN. So does the ‘President. 

Mr. GORDON, All men do. If anybody can give me one ren- 
son against this amendment I will vote against it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Can my colleague give nuy good rensunp, 
from a military standpoint, why these boys that sare going to be 
registered now should be put in a preferred class? 

Mr. GORDON. This daes not put them in n preferred cluss. 
It simply puts them into the anilitary service after the men that 
we declared a year ago are the men that ought to fight for us. 
The best military reason I ean think of is the reason that neiu- 
ated you when you voted for the bill to fix the age for ailitary 
service between 21 and 31. I do not agree that 30 years is the 
highest point. I think men under 40, ure better men to fight 
than boys under 20. Do not make any mistake about my posi- 
tion. I.am talking to men who voted for this draft law which 
made 30 the maximum age limit. but who want to put boys in 
now, so that u lot of these fellows will grow out of their military 
obligation. And I do not want to do that. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will state my question in another way. 
Can my colleague give any good military renson why these nen 
who are to be registered should not be integrated with those 
in cluss 1? 

Mr. GORDON. They have not-become of the age. This Con- 
gress says we ought to impose military serviee upon them, tov, 
some of them, and 1 say when they shall become of that age 
they ought to go in the order in which they are drafted. We 
drafted the other men a year ago—— 

Mr. McKENZIE. If amy colleague will parden me. he has 
not answered my question. What I want to know is, whether 
you or anyone advocating this amendment can give any gool 
military reason why these boys who have arrived at the age 
of 21 should not be integrated now with the men now drafted? 

Mr. GORDON. I will give you one definite reason zun it is 
this: That the older men are better men for the military serv- 
ice than boys of 21. y 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 

Mr. GORDON. 
not yet of age. 

Now, of course we could stand here and argue all summer 
about the question of whether men under 40 are better men 
for soldiers thun boys under 20. but I think it is n Toolish 
proposition for any man of common sense to try to argue, 
especially iu a war like this. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. This is merely a geod-natured 
suggestion. You do not mean to leave the impression that this 
bill applies only to men of 212 

Mr. GORDON. It applies to everyene who lias reached 21 
since June 5, 1917, or may hereafter do so. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. I will. 

Mr. FIELDS. If the men of the older ages in the draft to- 
day are not as effective as the men of 21. they will still he less 
effective two or three or four years from now. 

Mr. GORDON. Of course they are growing more ineffec- 
tive all the time as they are getting older. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let us take two boys, one who is 21 on the 
4th of June and the other one 21 on the 6th day of June. 

‘Mr. GORDON. That is an example of the maxim“ De-nini- 
mis non curat lex.” : 

Mr. BARKLEY. The first was compelled to register; the 
second did not register. Now, can the gentleman point out 
any reason in fairness why one of those boys by renson of the 
difference of two days in their birthdays should be given de- 


Who guys 802 
I say so. This bill applies to men who are 


ferred classification? 


Mr. GORDON. No; and this does not-give him n deferred 


classification. Of course, you have got to adopt same arbitrary 
rule. Congress said ‘it did net propose to draft boys to seni to 


Europe until they were of age. Congress wus appenled to for 
21 years as a minimum. 1 think the reasons excellent. Of 
course, if you are going to split hairs by talking about one that 
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became 21 before registration day and the other 21 on the day 
after, that is not practical. The obligation is equal, except 
that the law made one liable and did not make the other one 
liable. You have got to adopt some arbitrary rule. What do 
you say about a man who became 31 on the 4th day of June? 
The latter is liable under the present law and is a year older 
than he was then. Why not put him in, then, if he is in class 17 
He is drafted and has known it for a year, Congress has im- 
posed this liability and burden upon him. It applies to those 
boys, every one of them, that have become of age since the 5th 
of last June, and will apply to everyone in the future who 
becomes 21 years of age. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired, 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. QUIN]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
is recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I have listened here to my good 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon]. The Hul: amendment came up 
in the committee, and I took the view there that I take here, 
that it could accomplish no good purpose, and that it is non- 
sensical sentimentality. 

We are in a war and a serious war. The resolution that this 
Congress passed a few days ago provided that all of class 1 
throughout the entire Republic should be exhausted before class 
2 should be invaded in any bailiwick in the United States. Now, 
this resolution before the House provides that every young man 
who has reached the age of 21 years since the 5th day of June, 
1917, the registration day, shall at once become subject to the 
draft law. 

And let me animadvert, my friends, for one moment to the 
proposition that the draft law is now the policy of the Nation. 
We should lay aside our views as to a yolunteer army. My good 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] and myself both entertained 
those views when we had the original draft law up, but after 
we were whipped and the Democratic majority on the committee 
was whipped on the floor of this House, I say, as Democrats 
and patriots, it is the duty of all of us to stand behind this 
administration and stand behind the War Department and 
amend this draft law just as the President and the War Depart- 
ment desire. I shall stand for that throughout the war. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. QUIN. I can not yielč now. 

Mr. FIELDS. * This proposition was not up at that time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. QUIN. The proposition before us now is to get the most 
men in class 1 available for service in the Army without in 
anywise hampering the farms, the industries, and the other 
productive activities of this Republic during the progress of 
this great war. How else could it be done, and how better 
could it be done than to take in this million young men who 
have become of age since June 5 last and place them in the 
general pot of the draft, to be called into the Army whenever 
the Government needs them? No doubt three-fourths of those 
will be placed in class 1. Those young men without any de- 
pendents upon them will be placed in class 1, and why should 
they be deferred down to the bottom class? All of the men 
who reach the age of 21 years in this Republic each and all owe 
the same duty to this Government to go and fight its battles 
and follow its flag, in France or anywhere else. If they all 
owe that duty, why is it that the Government should put in a 
special-privileged class the boy who did not happen to be 21 
years of age on June 5, 1917, but who has reached that age 
since then? 

As a military proposition, my friend from Ohio said he would 
ask any man to assign a single reason against the Hull amend- 
ment. I can assign several against it. I say that the law and 
the Government owes no more right or privilege to any one citi- 
zen than it does to another; that a man who is 25 years of age 
nnd in class 1 owes no more to this Government than the man 
who is now 21 years of age; and the War Department wants to 
put all of them into a general hodgepodge to fill up class 1, so 
that nowhere will poor men be called away from their families, 
from their wives and children, so that no man who is really 
essential on the farm in producing food for the people of this 
Republic and to maintain our armies shall be taken, so that no 
man who is essential in the production of ships shall be taken, 
und 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Mis- 
sixsippl yield to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. QUIN. I can not yield. I would love to yield to the gen- 
Ueman, but I can not, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. QUIN. So that those I have just mentioned will not be 
taken away from those industries. And for that reason we need 
to haye a surplus in class 1, that can be drawn from all the 
time. And, my friends, this is no little matter. This is an 
important matter. In my judgment, the War Department is 
exactly right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Can the gentleman from Alabama give me five 
minutes more? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion, if I may. 

Mr. DENT. Can the gentleman get along with three minutes? 

Mr. QUIN. I will try to. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I can not yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Just for one question. 

Mr. QUIN. I would love to yield to my friend, but all I have 
is three minutes, and I would like to discuss this matter. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will not insist on it, then. 

Mr. QUIN. I thank my good friend. [Laughter.] The propo- 
sition that the War Department put before our committee and 
which the committee brought here is for the best military in- 
terests of this country. It is for the best industrial interests of 
this country. It is for the best interests of every farm in this 
Republic and it is for the best interests of all the people of the 
United States; and certainly, in my judgment, it is the one 
thing that we should do to perfect this draft law, so that a 
hardship will be worked upon no one. The young men who 
have reached the age of 21 since the 5th of June last year all 
owe to the Government the same responsibility as the man who 
is 31, and they can be best spared from the farm and from 
the industries to go to the fighting line, and obviate the taking 
away of poor farming and laboring men who have whiskers on 
their faces and a whole lot of little children around their hearth- 
stones requiring to be fed and clothed. [Applause.] 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. This does not propose any more. 

Mr. QUIN. The effect of it is that, and my friend from Ken- 
tucky knows it is bound to be that, The effect of this resolu- 
tion—and if any man will analyze it he is bound to see that 
that will be the result—the effect will be to take the men who 
have no responsibilities upon them. It would take the men who 
can be free to go and fight without disturbing home relations, 
except their fathers and mothers, of course. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. QUIN. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is it not true that when the first 
draft was drawn the boy who was then 21 and eligible had to 
take his chance, whether he would be one of the first drawn 
in the numbers and go to the head of the list? 

Mr. QUIN. Certainly. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is it not fair that these young 
men should take the same chance? 

Mr. QUIN. Certainly. 

Mr. GORDON. You have abolished the drawing. 
not take any chance. 

Mr. QUIN. We must get an effective army without destroy- 
ing the industries of this country. Every man in this House 
knows that from one end of the country to the other the cry 
came, “ Do not take the man off the farm; we must raise food.” 
The War Department, knowing that, asked us to pass this bill, 
so that they will have a reservoir of men there and that the 
farmers who are married will be left untouched and will pro- 
duce the necessary food. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Has the drawing been abolished? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Mississippi has again expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Quin] three minutes of my time. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Has the drawing been abolished? 

Mr. QUIN. No, sir. The draft law is operating now just 
as it did when we began. The trouble about it is that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] has that sentimental idea 
running through his mind that you owe more to the boy of 21 
years of age than you do the man 25 years of age. I can see 
that there is some reason for that in sentiment, but when you are 
in a cyclone you are going to run into the first place of safety. 

We are in great danger, and we need this reservoir of young 
men to draw upon. 

Mr. GORDON. , Do you think we will get away from this 
cyclone by taking the men of 21 rather than the men of 31 in 
the same class? 


They did 
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Mr. QUIN. The man of 31 is going to be taken, like the 
boy of 21. 

Mr. GORDON. No; he is not. 

Mr. QUIN. That is what the law provides. 

Mr. GORDON. No; that is what our amendment provides 
for taking the men of 31 first. 

Mr. QUIN. You want to exhaust all of them before you 
take a single one who has become of age since the 5th of 
June, 1917. That is nonsense, It can not be for the best 
interests of this Government. It can not be the military reason. 
The military reason is to take every man who becomes 21 
years of age and place him in the general hotchpotch, to be 
drawn upon to fight for this country. Who opposes that? 
When you take a young man 21 years old you do not take a 
man away from his wife and children but you take a single 
man without anything to keep him back home, except, of course, 
his love for his father and mother and brothers and sisters. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr, QUIN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY.. Is the gentleman in favor of taking 
a young man of 21 years of nge and depriving him of the oppor- 
tunity to develop himself, to perfect himself in a trade or 
profession? 

Mr. QUIN. Oh, my goodness, my friend! We can not stop 
to talk now abeut developing ourselves in trades. We need 
men to fight on the western line in Europe. The English are 
being driven back. the French are being driven back, the Ameri- 
‘cans are being killed and wounded, and yet we talk here about 
giving some man time to learn a trade. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The time of the gentleman has 
expired, 

Mr. QUIN. Give me another minute. 

Mr. KAHN. I do not want to destroy that peroration, and I 
will give the gentleman another minute, [Applause.] 

Mr. QUIN. Talk about developing, talk about going to school 
when our flag is abont to drag in the dirt! When the Germans, 
who propose to destroy our civilization and take away our 
property, our liberties, and our lives, are pushing forward upon 
us you propose to allow men above 21 years ef age to be talk- 
ing about going to school or sitting around in the parlor. They 
ought to be willing und ready to ge out and follow their flag 
and go over the top anywhere for this Government. [Applause.] 
This is no time for us to talk about young men over 21 years 
old wanting to go to school. Why, we understand that all 
men would love to be at home. All men would love the oppor- 
tunities of developing themselves, to become Intellectual giants 
or statesmen or grent men in the world's affairs, but the duty 
they owe their Government is to protect the Nation, so thut 
all, poor and rich, high and low alike, may serve the Gov- 
ernment that, in turn, will protect their liberties. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
IMr. Lrrr.r}. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
practically all the battles of this country have been fought by 
boys under 21. This Congress has decided that the battles of 
this country hereafter shall be fought by men over 21. There 
is no purticular hurry, then, why we should grab the boy the 
minute he is 21 and shove him into the firing line. The battle 
tields of the Republic, from Bunker Hill to Guiguinto, are rose 
red and crimson with the heart's blood of boys 16 to 21. What 
is the hurry to have them take their turn at bat now when 
there is a million older in the line that is waiting? Who was 
it that fought aud fell from Gettysburg to Franklin, at Chan- 
cellorsville and Vicksburg, at Mission Ridge and Pea Ridge? 
The volunteer whose heroic figure and immortal fame will live 
forever, even theugh you have given him a discharge “ without 
honor.” You can see the little volunteer yet. 

Out of the focal and foremost fire, 
Out of the hospital walls as dre, 
Smitten of grapeshot and gangrene, 
Eighteenth battle and he sixteen, 
Specter such as you seldom see, 
Came little Gri of Tennessee ! 


The minute he is 21 you want to throw him into the firing line. 
The gentleman fram Ilinois asks, Is there any good military 
reason why men of 31 should not be sent to the tring line before 
boys of 21? Why, surely. Anybody can tell that. Let us put 
it on a cold-bleoded business basis, if the gentleman wishes. 
The boy of 21 ms 10 years longer to live for the Republie and 
fight for the Republic, and to be used on the tiring line. than 
the other one. The sensible plan is to preserve him and his 
10 extra years—use the one that will last the least time. Why 
shove him in and get him killed at the same time that the boy 
of 31 goes in? In a few years the boy of 31 win cense to be 
useful, and long after that, when he is dead and gone, you can 


use the boy of 21. Lose a man of 30 and you lose 20 years. Lose 
a boy of 21 and you lose 30 years. Conserve him on the same 
principle that young trees are not cut down. Which is it that 
you strike down, the monarch of the forest or the little sapling? 
Why, the question answers itself. 

The gentleman and soldier from Vermont stated it very 
aptly when he said that, in the first place, if you thought about 
it of course it seemed natural that you should let the boy of 
21 wait; that, in effect, anybody of any sense of course would 
naturally expect to keep the boy of 21 until the last. And then 
he proceeded to argue the senl off the bond, a thing which he 
is mighty handy at doing. He can always give a good reuson 
for apything. I marveled at his ability as a debater to tell 
why we should not take them. But suppose you were a man 
of 31 on the firing line, and suppose you had a brother of 21 
on the firing line with you. Suppose they called for volunteers 
for a forlorn hope, which of you would go? If you weve any 
man at all, you would go and send your mother’s younger boy 
back to wait until the next time. That is what this Republic 
expects these men to do. It expects that the men of 31 will 
go first to the firing line, while it conserves the young strength 
of the youth of the Republic, which will last longer. Of course 
that is the sensible thing to do. There are enough boys of 16 to 
21 lying in their graves who fought for the Republic and died for 
the Republic before they became of age and before they could 
have any mature judgment. Why should not the men of 21, 
who could vote when war was declared, and the men up to 
81 go before the boys of 19 and 20, who did not have anything 
to say about it? ‘There is plenty of patriotism in this Republic, 
and half the boys of 16 to 21 would be in the Army now if 
you would let them. You know that an army of volunteers 
would be full of boys. You voted against it. The men of 31 
are patriotic, They have sound judgment and good sense, anil 
they do their duty when you ask them, and they will want you 
to conserve our resources in the natural way, as the gentleman 
from Vermont suggested. 

I have a matter in that connection to which I want to call 
your attention. There is plenty of patriotism in this country. 
Thank God, the American Republic is sound to the core and 
practically all of its citizens are loyal citizens. Ninety-five per 
cent of the Croatians in Kansas City, Kans., have bought 
liberty bonds, I learned to-day. I find a very curious thing 
here. It seems we have not even got to depend upon the boys 
of 19 or 20. We have agitated the woman question so much 
that we have gotten a response. It seems thut the English 
send the boys into the firing line and appoint young women as 
army field clerks, from the letter I shall read, 

I made a little talk here on the 9th of March as to the differ- 
ence between men who go out and fight for their country and 
men who wear uniforms in the departments. Here is a letter 
from Miss Blanche A. O'Connor, who is in the department 
Judge Advocate's office in Chicago. I thought uniforms and 
shoulder straps were for fighting men, not for civilians with no 
military training doing civilian’s work. That men in uniforms 
and shoulder straps should share the dangers of their comrades 
if they shared their honors. Yesterday the National Associa- 
tion of the Daughters of 1812 resolved to put no star on the 
service flug except for those who risk their lives or propose to 
risk their lives for their country. Miss O'Connor is of their 
opinion, 

She refers to my talk in the House March 9, and says: 

Cnicado, March 29, 1918. 
Hon. E. C. LITTLE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dan CoNsuRESSMAN: I have read with a great deal of interest 
your discussion in a recent issue of the Army and Navy Gazette, and 
was particularly impressed with the following statement: 

“The principal business of the American Army is to win the war. 
This war is not going to be won in Washington. * It is ing 
to be won on the firing line. As far as | am concerned, I would like to 
see an order made to-morrow that every man with a uniform on in 
Washington be sent to the front, where they ought to be. This is not 
a place for soldiers.” 

As a woman Army field clerk, I also believe that the war can not be 
wou in Chicago, and am taking the liberty of asking your good offices, 
in behalf of women Army field clerks for the following reasons : 

In August, 1917, was sworn in ws a temporary Army teld clerk to 
serve for the period of the war. I have been admitted to the Hlinols 
bar three years, but being an experienced stenographer 1 desired to 
serve my country in some way. t that time the colonel judge advo- 
ente ln charge believed that the place of men was in the field, and con- 
seyuentiy women were employed in the office. Since that time three 
women have resigned and their places have been tilled by young men 
within draft age. ‘These young ten were hold! good positions when 
they were employed as Army field clerks, but I do not think it would 
be tactful or discreet, on my rt, to my ig I think they left civilian 
life to enter the serviée in this way. be fact remains that we naye 
a large number of Army field clerks in Chicago in officers’ uniform— 
young men within draft age. Their status is between that of an «ficer 
and an enlisted mau. Their duties are purely clerical, and are such as 
can be performed by a woman, and in most instances better. 


1918. 


‘ 


service, as doubtless man 
am equipped, I believe, bot 
und pbysicaliy, for the work, and have a fairly accurate 


I would welcome an assignment to forei 
other women now in the service would. 
mental] 
knowledge of the French language. Up to this time, however, the War 
Department has detalied only men in this capacity for overseas service. 
The woman Army field clerk has a military status, and to assign them 
to foreign service, particularly in the branch offices of the Army, would 
not be an uutried F pecan as to the fitness and capability of women. 
as is vorne out by the fact that women are detailed in the Army an 
Navy Female Nurse Corps; the Surgeon General has made a recent rul- 
ing that women may be employed as bacteriologists and laboratory as- 
sistants: Gen. Pershing nas callcd for contingents of telephone opera- 
tors, and the branch offiecs of our Army in France, I believe, already 
have employed French women. All these units of women have been, 
and are now being, assigned to duties far more ger ‘any than would 
be the work of an Army field clerk. The morale of the Army has also 
been enhanced by the employment of women, as can be seen by the 
work of the women's canteen committee. Salvation Army, and other 
units, which have been working in the war zone. 

The work which I am doing here in the central department could 
easily be filled by a weman who is a . or who has obligations 
which would prevent her from going to the front, and as my father 
served four years in the Confederate Army, and my mother saw four 
brothers volunteer in the Union ranks, I am necessarily of the opinion 
that every American young woman, 1 able and who has had 
training In the military offices, should be sent to the front in the same 
manner as the women in England are employed, and more particularly 
ar this critical time when men are so badly needed in the combatant 
lorces, 

Assuring gon that I should, indeed, appreciate an indorsement on 
your part of the advisability of the employment of women Army Held 
clerks In foreign service that I may leave the patriotice young men in 
this office alone in their glory,“ “to pursue the even tenor of their 
ways,” I remain, . 

Very respectfully, yours, BLANCHE A. O'Coxxor. 


CHICAGO, April 7, 1918. 


My Dran CoxcuessMAN Litrie: I wish to thank you for your letter 
of April 2, and its kind expressions on my behalf. 

Iam glad to inclose an affidavit as to my service In the War Depart- 
ment of the United States Army, acknowledgment by The Adjutant 
General of the Army ot my appileation for foreign service, and also 
copy of telegram appointing me from the civil-seryice Ust of lawyers 
to the position of Jaw clerk In Washington. I have, however, declined 
the appointment, believing that the place of every American woman, 
with the requisite qualifications in the military service, is at the front, 
that no one may accuse her of not heeding the Biblical admonition of 
“Whosoever has set his hand to the plow, and turning back, is not fit 
to enter the Kingdom.“ 

You will note that at the time my application was made some two 
months ago the department did not contemplate assigning women to 
duty in France, That they are employed almost exclusively in the base 
armies of the allies, more particularily England, would seem to be ane of 
the logical reasons to be advanced for thelr being assigned by the United 
States Government. 

* * * * * Ld * 


Again assuring you of my appreciation of your efforts In behalf of 
women Army field clerks for their appointment to over-seas service, and 
of my utmost confidence in the outeome, I am 

Very respectfally, yours, 
BLANCHE A. O'Coxnon. 

Mr. Speaker, there are in the departments many young men 
who would be glad to be relieved from the monotony of depart- 
ment work even if in uniform and proud of an opportunity to go 
to the front as their brothers and fathers and grandfathers 
before them. If there be those there who are reluctant; if there 
be those who are satisfied to work in bomb-proof safety. the 
newspapers have aunounced, since March 9, that the Chief of 
Staff has said men who were seeking to evade actual service 
and men who can well be spared would soon be sent from Wash- 
ington. The young lady from Chicago in this letter I lay before 
the House suggests the plan by which the one can be spared and 
the other's wish be granted, She tells us that the English have 
women Army field clerks. She appears as the first volunteer 
for that service in the American Army, the sister in arms of 
those admirable nurses who have made so sweet and so gallant 
n record with our troops on a thousand fields. As she sensibly sug- 
gests, clerical work can be done here and at the front by women 
as well as by men, and every soldier can be spared for the shock 
of war. That her name is O'Connor is somewhat significant; 
that nume is not unknown in the annals of war. 

Already, gentlemen, all our young men hear the summons to 

the field, and our old men the rumble of the guns they have henrd 
before. The call has been heard in the hearts of their sisters, 
and this letter spread on your records will tell the world for 
a thousand years that our people stand shoulder to shoulder to 
stake the Inst dollar, the last man, and the last woman that this 
mightiest Republic shall conquer or perish for those principles 
of equity and liberty which are the corner stones of human rights 
and a Christian civilization. Mr. Speaker, I want the House 
and the world to know that the women are ready to go to the 
front. Let the Huns take notice they fight a united Nation as 
in the brave days of old. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker. I yield 10 minutes of my time to 
the gentleman from California, but before doing that I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I thank the gen- 
tleman from Alabama for his courtesy in yielding me this time, 
but the subject I desire to speak upon would take more than 
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five minutes. I wish to talk seriously on the question of the 
preservation of the dead bodies of our soldiers. I have some 
data on ‘that ‘subject that I would like to present. I realize 
that this bill ought to be passed, and am in syinpathy with the 
gentleman in charge of the bill in urging and hastening its pas- 
sage. Therefore I yield back the balance of my time 

Mr. DENT. Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes of my 
time to the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann}. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, I have listened with much in- 
terest to this discussion. I am prepared to vote, so far as I ar 
concerned, and do not know that I can make any statement that 
will enuse anybody to vote as Ido. I have constituents that will 
come in the 21-year-old class and some in the 31-venr-old class, 
and all the way between. I think I shall vote for this amend- 
ment, and fer this reason: Class Ja is the first to be called, 
and then vou can take all the way through class 1. I am not 
an expert in military affairs, but all of them, I take it, are to be 
drawn before you come to class 2. 

There are several classes ‘that are exempt. For instance, if a 
man is unmarried and has dependents he is exempt. If a man 
is married, under certain conditions—and he Is apt to be depend- 
ent unless he is awfully well heeled; then there are certain 
callings that are exempt, certain portions of the farmers, me- 
chanics, and so on, as 1 understand it, and I wish to be cor- 
rected if I am wrong. Now, the man that is exempt, and if in 
class a 1, 2, 3, and 4, is a man that does not have any de- 
pendents ahd does not come in as a farmer or a mechanic and 
be exempt on that account. If he is healthy and passes the 
doctor, does not have dependents at all, is not exempt, I do not 
see Why that man should not be-called before the boy that is 21 
years old on the 8d of June next, if that is the date. 

That is all I want to say about it, therefore I shall vote for 
the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 7 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman docs not mean to 
assume that all married men who have families dependent upon 
them are exempt? 

Mr. GORDON, They are if they claim it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. No; nothing like it. 

Mr. CANNON. If they have dependents they are substan- 
tially exempt. I said that I was not an expert touching military 
affairs, but I apprehend that if they have dependents they are 
exempt. Anyway I am willing to let the boy that becomes 21 
early in June next, if he is called—and class 1 will not be called 
for n year—I am willing that he shall have that additional year 
either to go to school or work on the farm or otherwise. [Ap- 
plause.] Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania {Mr. Morr]. 

Mr, MORIN. Mr. Speaker, much has been said on the floor 
of this House and by the newspapers throughout the country 
in relation to the number of commissioned officers on duty in the 
departments here in Washington, and I believe that there is a 
misunderstanding both nmong the Members of this House und 
the people of the country as to the actual number and class of 
oflicers that are on duty here. 

Those statements have placed all these officers who are com- 
pelled to remain here on duty under the embarrassment of being 
in the class of slackers or of having been taken from civil lite 
through political influence and given commissions for the pur- 
Dose of avoiding military service in the field. 

Such statements, I believe, are unfair and unjust to the brave, 
patriotic, and highly efficient officers who are compelled, much 
against their own will, to remain here in order to perform the 
important duties to which they have been assigned. So in 
order to have the correct information for the Members of the 
House and place these officers in the proper light before the 
people of the country, I requested Adjutant McCain for a 
statement of the number of men and the branch of the Army to 
which they are attached, which I now ask the Clerk to read. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


War Drranruxvr, 
Tun ADIUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, March 26, 1918. 


Hon. Jonx M. MORIN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sin: In response to your recent uest for information relative 
to commissioned officers who have been assigned to duty in Washington 
in connection with the work of the varlous staff corps and departments, 
I have the honor to advise you as follows: 

‘There has apparently been considerable misa 
the kind of work performed by officers on staff duty and the number of 
them detailled in Ay are Sap The public in generul seems to be under the 
Hi ager that staff duty and purely clerical duty are one and the same 
thing and that the work could be performed as well by a civilian as by 
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a commissioned officer; in short, that a staff officer. is poraina other 
than a clerk in uniform. Moreoyer, the number of officers on duty in 
Washington is generally believed to be much larger than it really is, 
owing to the temporary presence here of officers making personal reports 
to the department or on furlough from near-by camps and also, perhaps, 
because the novelty of the sight of an officer’s uniform has not yet worn 
off and an exaggerated notion as to their number results. 

Tho following figures have been compiled to show the total number of 
commissioned officers in the various staff co and departmenta of the 
Army on March 23, 1918, and the number of these who were detailed 
for duty in Washington: 


= On duty 
Total. in Wash- 
ington. 
Goneraleta@i AE yrs cod ape cvaswest ase eaS 165 
Adjutant General’s Department 331 47 
Inspoctor General's Department 105 2 
art ermaster Corrs 6,628 603 
Enineor Corps 5, 807 332 
Ordnance Department 4,234 1,830 
Signal Corps: ; 
c T F AEO ASTY, 1,511 91 
Aviation PectlOtin.c 25. cove cincuc ceca ted sndeercvcaware 8, S25 g 
E a i PT E ESTE TONO 124,425 IHA 
Dentale OT S RE N T 15,628 B 
Vetarinnry Coreg 2, asana da ars ee a pA EDERE 11,803 15 
Judeo Advocate Gencral’s Department 165 42 
Henn T˙ʃͤ—ñ8 7 7 
Buroart of Insular Affairs 3 3 


Danlannnn oes owas eee nee 
Professors, Military Academ 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship. 


I Only 15,973 commis3io 394 o Ticers of the Medical Corps, 1,814 of the Dental Corps, 
end 135 of the Veterinar / Corps were oa active datz March 23, 1918. 


OF the total of 60,357 officers Included In this summary it will be 
observe that 32,690, or over one-half, are in the Medical, Dental, and 
Veterinary Corps, in the Judge, Advocate General’s Department, pro- 
fessors at the United States Military Academy, and chaplains. Included 
in the lst are also the executive chiefs of the various staf! corps and 
departinents and the officers of long military experience who act es their 
assistants and advisers. It certainly enn not be held that the duties of 
these trained soldiers, physicians, dentists, lawyers, clergymen, ctc., are 
susceptible of being performed by civilian clerks. 

The Signal Corps is also included in the above summary as part of 
the staff of the Army, but the greeter part of its commissioned personnel 
of 10.330 officers will eventually see active duty of the most dangerous 
character. A similar statement is 9 also in the case of the 5,807 
officers of the Engineer Corps, which corps, it should be stated, is prop- 
erly purt of the line of the Army and not of the staff. 

The present war has developed into a war of specialists. History 
nffords us no precedent of the sort, and the presence in the armies of 
to-day of considerable numbers of highly trained specialists in mechani- 
cal, chemical, and other technical and scientific lines has become an 
absolute necessity. A considerable proportion of the balance of the 
number shown above is made up of these, notably in the cases of the 
Ordnance Department and the Quartermaster Corps. 

In the comparatively few cases where Army officers are performin: 
duties of a strictly clerical nature, it Is to be observed that the wor 
required of them is so highly confidential and demands such long hours 
that it has been deemed to be in the best interests of the service to 
place it in the hands of men amenable to military discipline. There is 
also n very limited number of instances of commissions having been 
granted to men of high standing in the business world and trained ex- 
perts in their particular lines, who responded patri6tically to the Gov- 
ernment’s appeal with a tender of their services. The services of these 
men are of great value to the department, aud the granting to them 
of commissions in the Army in return therefor appeared to be the only 
adequate way of meeting their cases. 

As shown above, there were, on the 23d instant. 4.198 staff officers 
actually on duty in Washington. The larger part of this number is 
made up of officers on purely temporary duty. The number varies con- 
siderably from day to day; but even though a month from now exactly 
the same number were still cn duty here, this would not necessarily 
mean that it was still made up of the same individuals, for the per- 
sonnel is constantly changing. An officer on duty in Washington to- 
day max to-morrow receive orders to proceed to Europe and his place 
here will be filled by another, 

At the time the United States became involved in the war the num- 
her of commissioned officers in the Army, including the National Guard 
then In Federal service, was 9.524, while at the present time there is 
a tutal of approximately 128,000, In view of this tremendous increase 
it is but natural that the number of officers on duty in Washington 
should likewise have been greatly augmented. This increase in the 
commissioned strength of the Army had to be effected in the shortest 
possible time, and it is 3 natural that some mistakes were made 
and commissions given in some cases to applicants who would not have 
received them had the time for determining their qualifications been 
more nmple. As soon as an error of this sort becomes apparent, it is 
rectified, and whenever the department's attention is called to a 
specific case nn investigation is Immediately ordered. In line with this 
policy a considerable number of ¢fficers in the Medical Corps have re- 
cently been discharged from service, which accounts for the apparent 
discrepancy between the figures now furnished and these which I gave 
out about two months ago. 

In conclusion, it is only Just to those officers who are detailed to duty 
in Washington to state, in thelr behalf, that the assignment was not of 
their own choosing, and that there are few amongst them who would 
not welcome the receipt of orders transferring them to duty at the 
front. With the exception of those amongst them who hold commis- 
slons in the Medical and Dental Corps, they are not noncombatants, as 
seems to be generally believed, but will be called upon to perform regu- 
lar duty with troops and will all, from time to time, as oceasion arises, 
he ordered to the front. 

Very respectfully, II. P. MeCary, 
The Adjutant General. 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, Mr. Joan W. RAIN RT. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I directed a question 
to the gentleman from Mississippi inquiring whether or not he 
was in favor of having boys who have just attained maturity 
called immediately into the service and permit those who are 
already in the draft, men of more mature years wlio have no 
obligations or dependents, who have no profession or trades, 
to avoid service for some time to come, while the young man of 
21 would be immediately pressed into service and the oppor- 
tunity denied him of continuing his education, developing a 
profession, or learning a trade. 

Had he answered my interrogatory I would not have inflicted 
myself upon this body, because of the limited time, and I want 
the chairman of the committee to know that I am grateful for 
the opportunity given me to say a few words. 

The military authorities are willing, if this body so directs, 
that they call all who are in class 1 before mustering into 
strvice these young men who have attained the age of 21 years 
since May 18, 1917. Therefore, gentlemen, if we pass this 
amendment we will not in any way hamper oz disturb the 
inilitary authorities. Nothing in the world could induce me at 
this time, when the life of our Nation is in the balance, to 
handicap or embarrass the military authorities. I feel, like 
the gentleman from California, that if the time comes for the 
successful prosecution of this war if necessary we will call 
into service all boys from 18 and up, call on all Americans who 
are physically able to do battle to annihilate the Hun and to 
establish the principles of democracy, but until that time 
comes I favor this amendment and am unalterably opposed to 
taking the young man who has just reached 21 years of age, de- 
prive him of higher education, a chance of advancement, and 
probably destroy his future career. 

If this law is passed the young man will recognize that if 
the war continues he must eventually be called into service. 
He will have an opportunity during spare time to prepare him- 
self in a military way, probably in his home town, by joining 
some military company that drill and prepare themselves in 
the evening and still the opportunity will be given him during 
the day to continue his studies. i 

It has been suggested that there should be no sentiment in- 
volved, which is true, because this is a practical question, a 
questien of life and death, but it is absolutely impossible to 
eliminate sentiment from the hearts of the parents who are 
giving that which they hold most sacred in the world to their 
Government, and if, my friends, in this amendment we can 
alleviate the pain and anguish of the parents of these boys, 
help assuage their grief without working any hardship or dis- 
advantage to the military authorities, I think their feelings 
should be taken into consideration. 

I believe, and I think the majority of the Members of this 
House feel, that it is unjust to the young man of 21 to permit 
the military authorities at this time to call him into service until 
class 1 has been exhausted. 

I believe, gentlemen, these young men should be given an 
opportunity to develop themselves physically and mentally 
until class 1 has beer called into service. 

I favor giving money, soldiers, ships, guns, shells, and what- 
ever else necessary to win this war. I favor any just and hon- 
orable solution that will bring this conflict to a speedy and vie- 
torious termination, and I hold that the passage of this amend- 
ment will in no way retard our victory, which is inevitable. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the announcement that was made 
the other day that there were 62,000 commissioned officers in the 
noncombatant service and a little over that number in the 
active fighting line was a startling statement to me. I had 
never taken notice of the requirements of this- branch of the 
service. The discussion has created a great deal of interest 
that is manifesting itself in a great deal of correspondence. I 
have had letters from men in the camps which comment upon 
the situation. Interested in the statement, I sought an inter- 
view with one of the officers here in the city with whom I am 
very well acquainted, and who is identified. with a certain 
activity in the War Department which enables him to speak 
with authority. I desired to know why we had so many où 
the “ safety-first ” men, as they were stigmatized, and how many 
could be called slackers. THe told me last night that this was 
a grent injustice to the men—that the great majority were 
here by order and would prefer service in the field. He in- 
formed me that in his own division he had offered as a sort of 
premium the premise that he would recommend the officers 
under his charge for service overseas, provided they reached 
a certain stage of efficiency. His experience with the men 
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convinced him that such a prospect would insure a higher de- 
gree of service. He said that was the one persuasive, effective 
promise that he had made, which had resulted in greater effi- 
ciency. He also said the stigma of “swivel-chair” soldiers 
had produced such dissatisfaction among the men that a distinct 
demoralization had been observed throughout his division. 

In another division there was a canvass made as to the num- 
ber who would like to go overseas, and he told me that 100 
per cent reported that they wanted over-sea service. It is 
significant that this canvass was made before the criticism was 
made here on the floor. This officer was broken in spirit in 
that he said that this criticism had so demoralized the morale 
of the men under him that they had come to a state of mind 
where they seemed to have no heart in the work here and de- 
manded they be given a, chance to go out into the service in 
the field away from Washington. He also made the statement 
that at least 50 per cent of those who are here, at least in his 
division, have been picked out of the camps and ordered here 
without their own consent. They had been selected on the basis 
of their record in the camps and were here under orders. They 
are fretful and insist upon getting from under this criticism 
which they declare is unjust to them, and they demand that 
in justice to themselves the criticism ought to be specific and 
not applied indiscriminately. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. KAHN. My colleague on the committee, Mr. Morty, has 
just inserted in the Record a ietter from The Adjutant General 
showing that there are only 4,000 of those young officers here 
in Washington, while the general impression is that there are 
15,000 or 20,000 of them. 

Mr. FESS, I think that will correct an error also. Many 
will read the figures used in the criticism as confined to the men 
in Washington. I have no doubt there are men here in uniform 
with commissions who have no right to wear them if judged 
from their merit. No doubt undue influence has been brought 
to bear upon those in authority to secure preferment. Indeed, 
my informant assured me there were. He said the staff would 
be glad, if called upon, to name quietly persons who could be 
dispensed with, and intimated that congressional influence had 
been employed to place these men. That such is the case may 
easily be conceived, and criticism to that degree should be 
allowed, but it ought to be specific. 

Mr. Speaker, just a half moment to say that I think this gen- 
eral criticism is unfair to these men, and there ought to be some 
caution about these charges. Under modern warfare the num- 
ber back of the line is not far from that on the line. It seems 
incredible, but that is the statement of authorities based upon 
experience in Europe. Then again, these men especially selected 
for this noncombatant service, where selected by Army and Navy 
authorities without outside influence, were chosen because of 
their fitness as displayed in civil life. It is quite apparent 
that caution was and must be counseled. I agree that where it 
can be done all the clerical work should be done by those not in 
draft age. It should especially be guarded against allowing 
anyone of influence to secure a place for anyone who desires to 
shirk military duty. This should be the purpose of us all. But 
it is unfair to the great number of commissioned men here to 
place them in such a class. In behalf of that group I hope those 
who make these statements will note the terrible effect in de- 
moralizing our ability to be 100 per cent effective. 

Mr. KAHN, Mr, Speaker, in the first place I hope that all 
of the committee amendments will be adopted. The committee 
considered the resolution very carefully, and was practically 
unanimous upon all the amendments that have been reported 
as committee amendments. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I have only five minutes, but I yield to the gen- 
tleman. I want to speak on the Hull amendment. 

Mr. BARNHART, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has just fin- 
ished a statement in which I am interested and from which I 
infer that he is opposed to any interference with the officers 
who have been called from civil life and given commissions 
without any military training or experience. Does the gentle- 
man from California think it is right that these men should be 
called from civil life and given these so-called “safety-zone” 
positions without any preparation whatever of a military char- 
acter, and that men from the trenches who happen to meet them 
must salute them as their superiors? I am asking for infor- 
mation, 

Mr. KAEN. Of course, that question will take me away from 
the discussion of this resolution which I have been very anxious 
to discuss. To answer it fully would take more time than I 
have at my disposal, but I will briefly answer the gentleman. I 
recognize the fact that the Army of the United States has been 


enormously expanded. I recognize the fact that experts are 
necessary in ordnance, in the Quartermaster’s Department, in 
the Signal Corps, and in many branches of the Military Estab- 


lishment, especially in the staff departments. Many of the men 
who fill the technical positions in the ordnance, for instance, are 
graduates of universities who are scientists; they are needed in 
the manufacture of powder, in making gas bombs, and in all of 
those activities in ordnance which are necessary for the winning 
of the war. At the very beginning many of these young men 
probably offered their services and showed their special aptitude 
in those lines. They were given commissions. That is how 
many of them were commissioned. Now, I will extend my re- 
marks further, if the gentleman desires. 

Mr. BARNHART. I hope the gentleman will correct the 
statement that these men are all college graduates. 

Mr. KAHN. I did not intend to say they were all college 
graduates. 

Mr. FARR. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. KAHN. One moment. I want simply to say this about 
the pending matter. I do not think it is all important whether 
the Hull amendment be adopted or rejected. But I recoguize 
the fact that we are in war; that we are in a desperate war 
and will need millions of men—perhaps many more millions 
than any of us feel at this time the country wil! be called upon 
to supply. Then why should we want to tie the hands of the 
War Department, which will have to furnish these armies? Why 
should we lay down to them a hard and fast rule under a law 
of Congress when in the emergencies that may arise during the 
continuation of the war the time may come when it will be 
advisable for the department to use its discretion and do that 
which is best for the country? That is why I shall not vote 
for the Hull amendment. 

A great deal has been said here about young men 21 years 
of age. Do you not recognize the fact that in our Army to-day 
we probably have hundreds of thousands of young men who 
volunteered at 18 years of age? They are on the other side 
now, fighting for their country. Do you want to pull them 
out of the Army because they volunteered? According to tke 
logic of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] and some of the 
other gentlemen who have spoken for the Hull amendment, the 
War Department should begin the draft first with those who 
are $1, then those who are 30, then those who are 29, and so on, 

until they come to the youngest on the list—those who are 21. 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, just a few moments, and then I 
shall ask for a vote on this resolution, The proposition pre- 
sented by the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hutt] I shall vote against for the simple reason, as given by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN], that it is a matter 
that should be left to regulation rather than to strict statutory 
law. I am informed by some members of the Provost Marshal 
General's Office that the amendment as offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa will be carried into effect by the War Depart- 
ment unless something happens that will necessitate a change 
in their minds. I think, therefore, this should be a matter that 
should be left to regulation rather than to the strict language 
of a statutory enactment. Now, one other question, Mr. 
Speaker, and I shall ask for a vote. Nothing has been said in 
this debate about the action of the committee in striking out 
the Senate amendment exempting theological and medical 
students. The committee thought that in registering young 
men coming of age that there ought to be no exemption. The 
committee was practically unanimous upon that proposition. 
It was urged that if we adopt the action of the Military Com- 
mittee of the House that we will interfere with the education of 
young men studying for the ministry and the practice of medi- 
cine. That same proposition, so far as medical students are 
concerned, was presented when the original draft law was up 
last year, and both houses finally agreed to strike out the 
exemption in behalf of medical students. The President has 
absolute power as Commander in Chief of the Army to take 
care of medical students and theological students if this draft 
should so interfere with them as to affect the number of young 
men in those two professions, 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I would like to finish this. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman explain why he omitted 
from this bill the exemption of medical students and students 
of divinity, whereas in section 4 of the draft law it says there 
shall be an exception in their favor. Now the gentleman’s com- 
mittee has stricken out that exception in this bill. Will the gen- 
tleman explain that? 
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Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman from Alabama will permit, I 


can explain that. The exemptions are of those students who 
are already in the colleges, but this would exempt those who 
haye gone into colleges since the last draft. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Proposes to exempt them? 

Mr. KAHN. No. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Why are they not entitled to exemption as 
much as the others? 

Mr. DENT. I did not yield for any colloquy. The gentle- 
man from California has exactly explained the matter. The 
language of section 1 to which attention is called applies to 
the law as it was passed May 18, and, as the gentleman from 
California says, the other would extend the provisions of that 
law to the young men who have become 21 years of age since 
the 5th day of last June. Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say one 
further thing upon this proposition, that if you leave the bill 
as it comes from the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House, I repeat, the President of the United States can take 
eare of the situation just as he did with the medical students 
under the present law. Besides that, under this law it is not 
intended and is not contemplated, as some gentlemen fear, that 
amendment will materially interfere with these students. It is 
not contemplated that every young man who is preparing for 
the ministry or for the medical profession shall be taken by 
the draft. There will be many of them who will not be taken 
I think we ought to have a uniform Jaw without any exemp- 
tions whatever and leave it to the Commander in Chief of the 
Army to take care of whatever situation that may arise. Now, 
Mr, Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
on any amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a sepa- 
rate vote on page 3, on the proviso in reference to the two 
classes 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any other committee amendment? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I think in the ordinary procedure 

the amendments are voted on seriatim as they occur in the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is true, but it occurred to 
the Chair there would be no objection to voting on those amend- 
ments en bloc on which a separate vote is not demanded. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think that is contemplated by the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair does not know of 
any rule prohibiting the adoption of amendments by unanimous 
consent, 

Mr. WALSH. I think the rule provides in the Committee of 
the Whole the amendments shall be voted on as they occur in the 
bill. This is not in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state It. 

Mr. LITTLE. Providing you put the question and the vote 
should be negative would there be any further vote on any other 
separate amendment, Or all be defeated? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. All defeated. 

Mr. LITTLE. Then I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
objects, and the Clerk will report the first committee amend- 
ment. ‘ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment, page 1, line 3, after the word“ That,” insert 
the words “ during the present emergency.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agrecing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “ States,“ strike out the word “or” 
and insert “and all male persons.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the next committee amendment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 7, after the word “as,” strike out the words “in said 
proclamation may be exempted from registration,” and insert in lleu 
thereof “ are exempt from registration under the act of May 18, 1917, 
and any act or acts amendatory thereof.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the next committee amendment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 12, after the word “of,” strike out the word the“ and 
insert in lleu thereof the word “ said.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Is a separate vote demanded 


The question is on agreeing to 


The Clerk read the next committee amendment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 21, after the words United States,“ strike out the word 
“or” and insert “and male persons.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agrecing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the next committee amendment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 25, after the word “as,” strike out the words “in the 
proclamation by the President stating the time and place of such regis- 
tration may be exempted from registration,” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “ are exempt from registration under the act of May 18, 
1917, and any act or acts amendatory thereof.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on agrecing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the next committee amendment, as follows: 

Page 3, line 7, after the word “act,” strike out the proviso down to 
and including the word President,” in line 19. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, that is not the proper way to 
report that amendment. 

The Clerk reported the amendment, as follows: 


Strike out the proviso, as follows: 

“ Provided, That students who are preparing for the ministry in 
recognized theological or divinity schools, and students who are pre- 
paring for the Shes of medicine and ony. in recognized medical 
schools, at the time of the approval of this act shall be exempt from the 
selective draft prescribed in the act of May 18, 1917; and that students 
entering such theological or divinity schools after the approval of this 
act and during the continuance of the war, and who would be subject 
to any future registration as provided for in this act, may upon the 
recommendation or request of the president or dean of such school be 
exempt from the selective draft by order of the President.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman rise? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
the subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. ‘The amendment relates to two 
classes of students, one theological students and the other medi- 
cal students. The suggestion I make is that in line 9 the amend- 
ment be voted on with these words out: 

And students who are preparing for the practice of medicine and 
surgery in recognized medical schools, 

Now, I ask for a vote on the amendment with that language 
out. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, if the question is going to be di- 
vided, I ask unanimous consent that the vote first be taken on 
that clause of the amendment exempting medical students. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that the vote first be taken on the pro- 
vision exempting medical students. 

Mr. FESS. Any Member can demand a division, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Any Member can demand a 
division. The Chair was simply putting the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama for unanimous consent that the vote first 
be taken on striking out the provision excepting medical students. 
Is there objection? é 

Mr. ROBBINS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will that prevent us from having a separate 
vote on the exclusion of students of divinity? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It will not. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The question is on the 
portion of the amendment striking students of medical schools 
out of the committee amendment. i 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The effect of that will be, if the motion pre- 
vails, to exempt medical students? 

Mr. GORDON. No; just the opposite. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Just the reverse. The Clerk 
will report the amendment as it would exist in case the request 
of the gentleman from Alabama is adhered to. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 7, after the word “act,” strike out the following: 

“Provided That students who are preranog for the ministry In 
FO ORRERI theological or divinity schools at the time of the approval 
of this act shall be exempt from the selective draft prescribed in the 
act of May 18, 1917; and that students yok te such theological] or 
divinity schools after the approval of this act and during the continu- 
ance of the war, and who would be subject to any future registration 
a provices for in this act, may, upon the recommendation or request 


e president or dean of such school, be exempt from the sclective 
draft by order of the President.” 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Dent] wanted a vote first on the language with 
medical students left in, . 


I rise to ask for a division of 


1918. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. He was reporting it as it would 
read with medical students stricken out. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought he was reporting it as it was up 
to that point. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. A vote “aye” on this proposition as now 
reported by the Clerk means to sustain the action of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, does it not? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is the way the Chair un- 
derstands it. 

Mr. FESS. I think there is confusion here. If we divide the 
amendment and vote separately, first on one part of the division 
and secondly on the other part, the regular procedure would 
be to vote down the part we want to retain? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
has got unanimous consent to take up the part relating to med- 
ical students first. Now will the gentleman from Alabama 
make a motion so that the Chair may place it before the House 
as he understands it? 

LACK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask that the 
language that is to be stricken out be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair just had the Clerk 
read the amendment with the language left out, as he under- 
stood it. Without objection, the language to be stricken out 
will now be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 9, after the word “schools,” strike out the following: 

“and students who are pre ring for the practice of medicine and 
surgery io recognized med eat wchools. tL 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Do I understand that the lan- 
guage just read by the Clerk—that is, students who are pre- 
paring for the practice of medicine and surgery in recognized 
medical schools —has been stricken out? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That has been stricken out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. And a “yea” vote now would 
be to retain the rest of it? - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No. Having already stricken 
out the medical students, now the question is whether you 
would strike out the divinity students. The question is now on 
the amendment to strike out the language indicated. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 101, noes 2. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr, Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. The Clerk will call the roll. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors. 

Mr, DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is an automatic call. 
The Clerk will call the roll. Those in favor of the amendment 
striking out this language will answer “yea”; those opposed 
will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 262, nays 29, 
answered“ present“ 3, not voting 136, as follows: 


YHAS—262. 
Alexander Browning Cooper, W. Va. Elliott 
Almon 3 Cooper, Wis. Ellsworth 
Anderson Buchanan Cox Esch 
Anthony Burroughs Crago Fairchild, B. L. 
Ashbrook utler Grien. Fairfield 
Aswell Byrnes, 8. C Currie, Mich. rr 
Ayres yrns, Tenn Dallinger Ferris 
Bacharach Campbell, Kans, Darrow Fess 
Baer Candler, Miss, Davidson Fields 
Bankhead Cannon Davis Fisher 
arkley Cantrill Dent Flood 
Barnhart Caraway Denton Focht 
Beakes Carlin Dickinson Fordney 
Bell Carter, Mass. ies Foster 
Black Carter, Okin. ill Francis 
Blackmon Chandler, Okla. Dillon ‘rear 
Bland Church ixon French 
Blanton Clark, Fla. Doolittle Fuller, III. 
Booher Classon Doremus Fuller, Mass. 
Borland Claypool Doughton Gandy 
owers Cleary well Gard 
Brand Collier Dunn Garland 
Britten Connally, Tex. Eagle Garner 
Browne Connelly, Kans. Edmonds Garrett, Tex. 
LY 35 
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Amert 
ynn 


8000 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Gordon 
Green, Iowa 


Hamilton, Mich. 
Hamlin 
Hardy 
Haskell 
Hastings 
Haugen 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Hayes 

Heflin 

Helm 
lHelvering 
Hensley 
Ilersey 
Holland 
5 
Houston 
Huddleston 
Hull, Tenn. 
Humphreys 
ute maon 
Ireland 
Johnson, Wash, 
Kahn 


Kehoe 

| Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kiess, Pa. 
Kinkaid 
Kitchin 
Knutson 
Kraus 

La Follette 
Langley 


Cary 

Coaily 
Delaney 
Dominick 
Donovan 
Emerson 
Galliyan 
Graham, III. 


London 


Austin 

Beshlin 
Brodbeck 
Burnett 
Caldwell 
Campbell, Pa. 
Carew 
Chandler, N. X. 
Clark, Pa. 3 
Cooper, Ohio 


Elston 
satova 


Fairchild, G. W. 
El 


vania. 
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Lea, Cal. Peters 
Lehlbach Pou 
Lesher Purnell 
Lever Quin 
Little Ragsdale 
Lobeck er 
“Longworth Ramsey 
Lufkin Ramseyer 
Lundeen Rayburn 
McArthur Reavis 
MeClintie ced 
MeCulloch Roberts 
McKenzie Robinson 
MeKinley ogers 
MeL . E Mich. Romjue 
McLemore Rose 
Madden Rouse 
Magee Rowe 
Mansfield Rubey 
Mapes Russell 
ays bath 
Miller, Minn. Sanders, Ind. 
Miller, Wash. Sanders, N. Y. 
Mondell Saunders, Va 
Montague Schall 
Loon Scott, Mich. 
Moore, Pa. Sears 
Morgan n 
Morin Sherley 
Neely Sherwood 
ge S. C. Sims 
Sinnott 
uineta Sisson 
Oliver, Ala. Slayden 
Oliver, N. Ý Sloan 
Osborne Small 
Overmyer Smith, Lada ho 
Overstreet Smith, Mich. 
Padgett Snook 
Paige Stafford 
Par Steagall 
Parker, N. T. Stedman 
NAYS—29. 
Greene, Mass. Linthicum 
1 Lonergan 
Maher 
Johnson, Ky. Mason 
Keatin Moores, Ind. 
Kennedy, R. I. O'Shaunessy 
-Kincheloe helan 
Lazaro Rainey, J. W 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—3 
McAndrews Rodenberg 
NOT VOTING—156, 
Gallagher LaGuardia 
Garrett, Tenn, Larsen 
Glass Lee, Ga. 
Godwin, N. C. Littlepage 
Goodall Lunn 
Gould McCormick 
Graham, Pa. Me. . 
Gray, Ala MeKeo 
Gray, N. J MeLaughiin, Pa. 
Gregg Mann 
Griest Martin 
Griffin Meeker 
Hamill Merritt 
Hamilton, N. Y. ott 
Harrison, Miss. Mudd 
Harrison, Va. Nelson 
Heaton Nichols, Mich. 
Heintz Norton 
icks Olney 
Ilood Parker, N. J. 
Howard Platt 
Hull, Iowa Polk 
Husted Porter 
Jacoway Powers 
James Pratt 
Johnson, S. Dak, Price 
Jones Rainey, H. T. 
Juui Randall 
Kearus Rankin 
Kelley, Mich. Rowland 
Kettner Rucker 
Key, Ohio Sanders, La. 
1 Sanford 
Kreider Scott, lowa 
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Stephens, Miss. 
Sterling, III. 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Sweet 
‘Taylor, Ark. 
Farior, Colo. 
Temple 
Thomas 
Tillman 
‘Timberlake 
‘Towner 
Treadway 
Van Dyke 
Vestal 
Vinson 
Volstead 
Waldow 
Walker 
Walsh 
Walton 
Ward 
Wason 
Watkins 


Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Tex. 


Riordan 
Robbins 
Tague 
Matson, Va. 
Whaley 


Scott, Pa. 
Seully 

Sells 
Shackleford 
Shouse 
Siegel 
ok 
Smith, C. I. 
Smith, T. F. 
Snell 
Snyder 
Steele 
Steenerson 
Stephens, np 
Sterling, Pa. 
Strong 
Sullivan 
Snmners 
Swift 
Switzer 
Talbott 
Templeton 
Thompson 


. Tilson 


Tinkham 


Watson, Pa. 
Welling 
Wilson. III. 
Winslow 
right 
hatn 


So the amendment to strike out was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the folowing additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Gopwry of North Carolina with Mr. Crank of Pennsyl- 


Mr, Harrison of Mississippi with Mr. DENISON. 
Mr. Manrix with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 
Mr. Henry T. Raryey with Mr. ELSTON. 
Mr. Svuarvers with Mr. HUSTED. 

Mr. VENABLE with Mr. HICKS. 

Mr. Broppeck with Mr. MEEKER, 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. SWITZER. 

Mr. Decker with Mr. 
Mr. Drane with Mr. Cramton. 
Mr. McAnprews with Mr. MUDD. 
Mr. Evans with Mr. FREEMAN. 
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. GARRETT of Tennessee with Mr. GOULD, 

. Grass with Mr. JUUL. 

. GRIFFIN with Mr. GOODALL. 

. Key of Ohio with Mr. MoConztick. 

. Larsen with Mr. MERRITT. 

. Lee of Georgia with Mr. Morr. 

. McKeown with Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
. OLNEY with Mr. SIEGEL. 

„ RANDALL with Mr, PRATT. 

. CHartes.B. Sors with Mr SANFORD. 

. STEELE With Mr. STEENERSON. 

. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. WINSLOW. 
„ WELLING with Mr. Voter. 

. Wnianr with Mr. WILSsox of IIIinois. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I have a pair with the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Tarnotrr]. I voted “yea.” If he 
were present, I believe he would vote the same way, so I will 
let my vote stand. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present. The 
Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment may be again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hurt of Iowa: Page 2, line 16, after the 
word “act,” insert the following: 

“Provided, That those persons registered under the provisions of this 
act shall be placed at the bottom of the list of those liable for milita: 
service In the several classes to which they are assigned, under sue 
rules and regulations as the President may prescribe. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Does that refer to the boys now becoming 21? 
í The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not a parliamentary 
nquiry. 

Mr. GORDON. It does, though. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendment speaks for 
itself. The question is on the amendment, 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Fie_ps) there were—ayes 119, noes 81. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
rending of the Senate joint resolution. 8 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


By unanimous consent, leave was given to Mr. Frerps, Mr. 
Darrow, Mr. Fess, and Mr. Joun W. Rarxey to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks in the RECORD. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. LEHLBACH, for three days, to participate in the liberty- 
lonn campaign; 

To Mr. Sant, for five days, on account of liberty-loan speeches 
he is to make; 

To Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana, indefinitely, on account of im- 
portant business; and 

To Mr. SHouse, for 10 days, on account of illness. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS TO-MORROW. 


Mr. FOSTER, If the House will indulge me for a moment, 
I desire to say that it is now nearly 5 o'clock, and it seems rather 
late to go into the Committee of the Whole for the consideration 
of the mining bill. I want to give notice that to-morrow, imme- 
diately after the reading of the Journal, I shall call it up and 
pass it, if possible, to-morrow afternoon. S 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. I infer from the gentleman's statement that 
the report we have seen in the press that the House will adjourn 
to-morrow Is a mistake. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know anything about that. I have 
not had any request of that kind. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is not my intention to move an adjourn- 
ment of the House to-morrow, but to stay here and do business. 
[Applause.] I do not think that the parade of the House or 
the Senate in this demonstration to-morrow would add 10 cents 


to the sale of the bonds. 
work. [Applause.] 


ACCOUNTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads be 
discharged from the further consideration of H. Res. 307, and 
that the same be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent that the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be discharged from the further consideration of 
H. Res. 307, and that the same be referred to the Committee on 
Rules. Is there objection? 

Mr, MOON. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I have any 
objection to that motion. This bill was first referred to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department, 
which clearly had no jurisdiction of it, as determined by the 
House this morning. The House sent the bill to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

I doubt somewhat the propriety of a committee passing upon 
a resolution which confers special powers and privileges on 
that committee itself. I doubt, too, whether under parlia- 
mentary law this resolution ought to go to the Pest Office Com- 
mittee. For that renson, and for the further reason that it is 
not strictly a legislative resolution, but one that determines 
power over the investigation by the House, I think it ought to 
go to the Committee on Rules, I am not speaking for the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, because the com- 
mittee has had no meeting; hut expressing my own views, as 
chairman of that committee, I see no reason why. properly, this 
resolution should not go to the Committee on Rules rather than 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Ronds. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection ‘te the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: ; 

H. R. 9832. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Seward, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $25.000 
for the purpose of constructing dikes, flumes, and other works 
to confine the waters of Lowell Creek for the protection of said 

own, 


I think we ought to stay here and 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 50 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
April 26, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. | 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Department of Justice, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
4246) to increase the salary of the United States district attor- 
ney for the district of Connecticut, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 513), which said 
bill and report were referred to the of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9747) to provide temporary 
increased rank for officers of the United States Coast Guard 
while operating as a part of the Navy during the period of the 
present war, and for other purposes, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 514), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. WALTON, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 918) for the relief of William E. 
Johnson, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 516), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 


1918. 


He also, from the Committee on Publie Lands, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 4239) for the relief of Dora Gaines 
Delano, and for other purposes, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 517), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11691) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a building therecn at 
Marshfield, in the State of Oregon; to the Committee on Publie 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SISSON: A bill (H. R. 11692) making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

By Mr. WELLING: A bill (H, R. 11693) for the relief of pur- 
chasers from the State of Utah of lands in sections 2, 16, 
82, and 36 in said State; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11694) to amend the public-building act 
approved March 4, 1913; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. LANGLEY: Resolution (H. Res. 323) increasing the 
compensation of the majority and minority messengers in 
charge of telephones; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. SWIFT: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, favoring the entrance of the United States into a 
league of nations for the preservation of peace; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, favoring the entrance of the United States 
into a league of nations to safeguard peace after the termina- 
tion of the present war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, favoring a league of nations to safeguard peace 
after the termination of the present war; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11695) to 
create a rural credits society and general insurance league to 
facilitate the increase in farm production, to create two fiscal 
and financial agents for the Government of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: Resolution (H. Res. 824) to increase 
the salaries of the two chief pages of the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 11696) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sallie Hager; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLASSON: A bill (H. R. 11697) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Martell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 11698) grant- 
ing pension to Elizabeth Freeman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 11699) granting an increase of 
pension to James Norris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11700) granting an increase of pension to 
Louis G. Murray; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 11701) granting an increase 
of pension to Alonzo Matteson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11702) granting a pension 
to Miley Fitzgerald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11703) 
granting an increase of pension to John A. J. Taylor; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 11704), granting a pen- 
sion to Angelia Meredith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 11705) granting an increase 
of pension to Victor Fousse; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 11706) granting an increase 
of pension to Daniel Jones; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. = 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11707) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11708) granting a 
pension to Julia L. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Letter of the Journal of 
Commerce, New York City, protesting against the zone system 
ae second-class mail matter; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, resolution passed at Easter week meeting of the United 
Trish-American Societies, concerning the independence of Ire- 
land; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, favoring a budget system by the National Government; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Women’s Club of Stevens Point, 
Wis., against increase of second-class postage; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CURRY of California: Resolutions of the Liberty 
League of Woodland, Cal., petitioning Congress to enact a law 
to punish persons and organizations responsible for pro-German 
activities or for the publication or public utterance tending to 
impede the success of the United States in the war, ete.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Protests against the zone sys- 
tem for second-class postage rates by the Board of Commerce, 
Dunkirk, N. X.; the Mount Washington Presbyterian Church, 
New York City; the International Confectioner (Inc.), New 
York City; the Westminister class of the West Presbyterian 
Church, Binghamton, N. X.; the New York State Federation 
of Labor; and the National Civic Federation, New York and 
New Jersey section; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Memorial of the Boot and Shoe Travelers’ 
Association against the zone system for second-class postage 
rates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, advocating a national budget system; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, for a national budget system; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Willoughby, of Rock- 
ford, III., and of the Tacoma (Wash.) Business Woman's Club, 
Opposing increase of second-class postage rates and the zone 
system; to the committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Memorial of Philadelphia 
Board of Trade, favoring establishment of a free port system 
in the United States; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Resolutions adopted by the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, urging the passage of House bill 10957; to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of Henry B. Smith and 19 others, all citizens 
of the State of Colorado, urging prohibition as a war measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of E. J. Coburn and 
111 others, against appointment of United States representative 
to the Vatican; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Elmer J. Conburn and 109 others, of Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, asking repeal of zone postal law relating 
to newspapers; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Memorial of the Minneapolis Municipal 
Nonpartisan League, in convention at Minneapolis, Minn., April 
21, asking the support. of the President and the Democratic 
administration for the national suffrage amendment; also ask- 
ing the Senate's support for equal suffrage in the interest of 
democracy at home; to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolution drawn up and signed by 30 mem- 
bers of the Pearldale Farm Center, Pearldale, Cal., protesting 
against the zone system and urging its repeal; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolution adopted by the California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, requesting prohibition as a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petitions favoring partial payments of 
war excess-profit taxes from Rudloph Schreiber, Blogg & Lit- 
taeur, New York City; Frank Gilbert Paper Co., Eddy Valve 
Co., Waterford, N. T.; Hiss, McLean & Haskins, Binghamton, 
N. Y.; Larkin & Co., Buffalo, N. X.; Bolton Worsted Mills, 
Methuen, Mass. ; Klee Bros., Chicago, Ill.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WELTY. Petitions of U. M. Cochran et al., of 
Delphos, and Col. Ed Ammon, of Gordon, Ohio, against in- 
cam in second-class postage; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 


SENATE. 
Friar, April 26, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 24, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives. by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 9832) to authorize the incor- 
porated town of Seward, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum 
not exceeding $25,000 for the purpose of constructing dikes, 
flumes, and other works to confine the waters of Lowell Creek 
for the protection of said town, and it was thereupon signed 
by the Vice President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the Trades Assembly of 
Minneapolis, Minn., praying for the submission of a Federal 
suffrage nmendment to the legislatures of the several States, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Buildings’ Exchange of 
Minneapolis, Minn., remonstrating against the adoption of a 
proposed amendment to the naval appropriation bill penalizing 
the granting of bonuses and premiums for efficiency of em- 
ployees, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Henry Morton Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Minnesota, of St. Charles, 
Minn., praying for an increase in the pensions of veterans of 
the Civil War, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented resolutions adopted by sundry 
citizens of the fifth congressional district of Michigan, and reso- 
ljutions adopted by sundry citizens of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
favoring an investigation by Congress into the arrest of suf- 
fragists who picketed at the White House and also of treat- 
ment accorded the several suffragists who were detained at 
Occoquan, Va., which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Association of Commerce of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., praying for the ‘submission of a Federal 
suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the several States, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Woman's Home Mission- 
ary Society of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Clio, 
Mich., remonstrating aguinst the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for the running of railroad tracks directly opposite the Lucy 
Webb Hayes National Training School and the Sibley Memorial 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of 5 citizens of Angusta, 
Me., praying for the repeal of the present zone system of postage 
rates on second-class mail matter, which was ordered to He on 
the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Waldoboro, 
Me., praying for the submission of a Federal suffrage amend- 
ment to the legislatures of the several States, which was ordered 
to lic on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTZES. 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported adversely 
thereon, and the bills were postponed indefinitely : 

A bill (S. 168) to grant an honorable discharge to John W. 
Jester; and 

A bill (S. 171) for the relief of Thomas W. Miller. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 8124) for the relief of Francis M. Atherton, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 409) thereon. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, submitted a report (No. 410) accompanied by a bill (S. 
4451) to provide for allowances for and minimum pay of Army 
field clerks, to provide for increased pay to Army field clerks for 
service beyond the continental limits of the United States, and 
to previde quarters or commutation thereof to Army field clerks 
in certain cases. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were intreduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 4446) granting an increase of pension to Charles A. 
Lauman (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4447) granting an increase of pension to Daniel M. 
Crockett (with accompanying papers) ; 
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A biil (S. 4448) granting an increase of pension to Francis A. 
Strout (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4449) granting an increase of pension to Hosea But- 
terfield (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4450) granting an increase of pension to Sewall W. 


4 Hewett (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 


sions, 
UNITED STATES BOY SCOUTS, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have received a number of Fet- 
ters from different parts of the United States in relation to the 
Boy Scouts of America. I have a letter from Hughes, Rounds, 
Schurman & Dwight, of New York, dated April 18, 1918, upon 
this subject. I have been requested to have it printed in the 
Iecorp, so that it may be a notice to the people of the United 
States as to what is taking place in reference to an organiza- 
tion known in the United States as the United States Boy 
Scouts, giving an account of the small group of men who head 
the organization which many people in the United States have 
mistaken to be the Boy Scouts of America. I will not take 
the time of the Senate to read it, but ask that it be printed in 
the Rxconn. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Hon. Reep S 
Washington, D. C. 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA v. UNITED STATES BOY SCOUTS. 

Dear Sin: For some time a small group of r, r by a jeweler 
and repairman known as L. W. Amerman, cael Gast New 
York City, and John D. Gluck, a nisin ati pat 58 — reag of 28 
East nnd Sly ce Street, New York City, has been endeavoring to 
trade an the good name and standing of the Boy Scouts of America. 
They obtained control of a pager oF 1 known as the United 
States” Boy Scouts or as the Seventh D ecg United States Boy 

Scouts, and have been leading people to Ink that 8 were inter- 
erted in the ae Scouts of America, the well-known Boy scout organiza- 
tion. They bave no connection whatever with the 
America, and there Is no —.— a tion known as the 
ment United States Boy Scouts = true Boy Scout o 

As attorneys for the Scouts of America, as well as a desire 

8 an 5 of which we have the highest epinion, and 

h we know conducting war work second to none, we desire t — 


New Tonk, April , 1918. 


warn you against sending any communication or having W e Hw 
do with Gluck and Amerman until you ; 1 if ther- 
oughly as to the facts and as to what use will be made of a letter sroin 
Zau ay. by them. Our investigations show it to be a fact that in the p 
Huck and Amerman have made ure of the names of prominent ae ari 
obtain contributions for themselves by peer reise — men to 

they were supporting the Boy Scouts of Ame: 

It is not only ortunate but it is ee for the group of men 
headed by Gluck and Amerman to make the efforts they bare been 
making in the last two weeks to bring themselves in the public o 
Their efforts at any other time would be of little ør no impo 
Bow not affect 


the 3 Plans ‘that have been made for the thir con- 
junction witb the Treasury 

The practical results of the erte 8 1 Gluck and Amerman can be no 
other to interfere with the success of the third liberty loan and 


to cause confusion and misunderstanding. 


Very truly, yours, 
livers, ROUNDS, SCHURMAN & DWIGHT, 
REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 8771) authorizing the President to 
coordinate or consolidate the executive bureaus, agencies, and 
offices, and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and 
the more efficient concentration of the Government. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Norris Smoot 
Baird Henderson Nugent 
Bankhead Hollis Overman Thomas 
Beckham Johnson, Cal. Page Thompson 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Uman 
Colt Jones, Wash. Poindexter Townsend 
Culberson Kellogg Pomerene Trammell 
Cummins Kirby Ransdell Underwood 
Dulingham Knox Reed Vardaman 
Fall Lenroot Sauls! Wadsworth 
Fernald ei be Shafroth Walsh 
Fletcher McKellar Sheppard Warren 
Frelinghuysen McLean Williams 
Gallinger McNary Shields Wolcott 
ion artin Smith, Ariz. 
Hale Nelson ith, Ga. 
Uarding ew Smith, S. C. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is neces- 
sarily absent owing to illness, 

Mr. HENDERSON, I desire to announce the absence of my , 
colleague [Mr. Prrraan] in the liberty-lean campaign. I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 


1918. 
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Mr. KIRBY.. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 

my colleague [Mr. Rosrxson], now engaged in the liberty-loan 
campaign. 
Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is detained on official business 
and that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Fraxce] is mavoid- 
ably absent. 

Mr. MARTIN. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Swanson] ts necessarily detained on Important business. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I announce that my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Janus] is detained by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pending 
amendment is the amendment of the Senator from New York 
IMr. WapsworrtH}. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in connection with what was 
said yesterday by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVER- 
MAN] on the amendment of the Senator from New York, I think 
we ought to pause for just n moment to consider what the act 
the Senator from North Carolina referred to contains. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have an intimation from the Senator from 
North Carolina that he is disposed to accept the amendment of 
the Senator from New York so far as he can do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire, notwithstanding that fact, to submit 
a few observations, and the Senator from North Carolina will 
have an opportunity to accept it as soon as I conclude. 

The act referred to by the Senator from North Carolina yes- 

terday. in which he thought power was already lodged, is 
“An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Signal Corps of the Army and to purchase, manufacture, main- 
tain, repair, and operate airships, and to make appropriations 
therefor, and for other purposes.” 
In ͤ an interruption yesterday I called attention to the fact 
that at the time this act was passed a great deal of stress was 
laid in the newspaper dispatches upon the importance of the act, 
in reality threatening Senators if they interposed any objection 
to the passage of that bill. ‘The articles appeared, as I remem- 
ber it. the day the bill was reported to the Senate from the 
Military Affairs Committee, and carried in Associated Press 
dispatches were published all over the United States, men- 
tioning several Senators by name and intimating that they were 
opposed to the bill and were going to obstruct its passage. There 
was, however, no objection from any source to the passage of the 
bill. Every Senator who said anything about it expressed him- 
self in favor of its passage, and it was passed unanimously 
without a roll-call vote. The onty objection, as I remember it, 
that was made was an amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] to the bill, and upon that there was 
a roll-call vote. ‘The bill provided in section 3 as follows: 

That to provide the additional enlisted men required by this act, the 
President is authorized to raise and ma „ by voluntary enlistment 
or by draft, such number of enlisted men— 

And so forth. 

The Senator from Georgina made 2 motion to strike out the 
words “or by draft,” and in the argument which took place on 
that amendment it developed that these who Zavered the amend- 
ment belleved that there ought to be no authority to draft men 
for the air service, because of the peculiar fitness a man must 
possess to go into that service, and that it should be done by 
enlistment. On the other side it was argued by the chairman 
òo the committee that it was not intended to draft anybody. 
and he realized that it was not a practical proposition to druft 
men for the aircraft service. The amendment was defeated, and 
the bill was passed without amendment. 

That bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
©: the 17th day of July. and it was passed through the Senate 
without amendment on the 18th day of July. You must remem- 
ber that at the time we had the food-control bill before the 
Senate as the unfinished business. I think it was the feod-con- 
trol bill. It was some bill anyway. so that very little time was 
devoted to this bill. Not more than an heur or two of debate 
took place on it. So the bill passed the Senate, and, having 
passed the House July 14, it was approved by the President 
on the 24th day of the same month, and has been a law ever since. 

Because I intend to vote against the pending Overman bill it 
it is not amended by eliminating one or two of the bureaus of 
the Government, I think I ought to state if the so-called Over- 
man bill is amended so that a few exceptions can be made of 
bureaus that, in my judgment, have nothing to do with the 
carrying on of the war and that ought not to be interfered with 
and the power ought not to be given to any official to interfere 
— them—with those amendments, I expect to vote for the 


But in connection with that, as has been developed in this de- 
bate, when you are asked to specify, as I think ought to be speci- 
fied in the bill to be fair with everybody, just what powers are 
wanted, it is found difficult to specify them, because it is foun 
that the authority in the President already exists. For that rea- 
son I want to call attention to this aireraft law, which passed the 
Senate without opposition and which has been on the statute 
books since the 24th day of July and under which all the Gov- 
ernment activities in regard to the Aircraft Board and air- 
eraft construction have taken place. 

I believe it will be found that the existing Jaw contains all the 
powers which the Wadsworth amendment to the Overman Dill 
would give the President, although I have no objection to the 
Wadsworth amendment. The President ought to have the 
power; but for fear that some one may say that this is one ef 
the powers which ought to be given to the President, I want to 
reid from the taw the power the President now pessesses ever 
the Aircraft Board and that he has possessed ever since the 24th 


day of last July. Section 2. in part, says: 

That to provide the additional commissioned aoe 
this act the President is authorized te promote, a t, deta 
tach as temporary officers in the Si Corps, in 
Section thereof, 6 
tional Guard, or the Reserve — . ‘or to appoint tenpora rity 
Dee ap enay me e enlist! n of the Enlisted 
Corps, or persons from 

I take it that he can Seco from all classes of people. There 
are practically no exceptions, 

The bill passed at that time as an administration measure, 
prepared, as I understand it, by the administration, coutained 
12 pages and a number of sections. A great many of the powers 
given to the President by that act are specified in section 9, 
and I want to read section 9 of the law: 


Sec. 9. That during the existing emergency authority is hereby 
given to the President, through the War Department, for pu 80. 
manufacture, maintenance, repair, and operation of airsh and other 
aerial machines, including instruments and appliances of every sort 


and description necessary for the operation, construction, or equipment 
of all . — of aircraft, including guns, armament, ammunition, and all 
necessary re parts and equipment connected therewith; and all 
necessary buildings for equipment and personnel tm the Aviation See- 
tion and for the purchase, maintenance, repair, and r through 
the Chief Signal one of the Army, of all 3 Hed passenger 
pees ag wien ane mg . which be necessary for the 


Corps. 
sg Oa Ponchos tne existing eine authority is hereby farther 
given for the establishment, equ maintenance, and operation of 
aviation stations, including (a) t — — of land, or any 8 
in land, with any buildings and im ents thereon, by purchase, 
lease, donation, condemnation, or otherwi Provided, That by order 
Ret iyiydi ahe pantie tanta may be 
and used for such aviation stations: 
draining, 


= the President = map —4 


or temporary barracks, quarters, 5 


garages, toathouses, 
5 and all oth other buildin 
xe ) precuring and int 
wer, telephones, telegraph. and sewerage to 
buildings and structures thereon by the extension 
of existing s eead or the creation of new systems their mainte- 
nance, . opera nd repair, installation of plumbing, electric fixtures 
and telephones, — apparatus and fire-alarm systems and the mainte- 
nance, operation, and repair of all such systems, fixtures, and appa- 
— 9 construction and repair 2 roads, walks, sea walls, break- 
‘waters, 


— ap 


tor 


storehouses, sheds, shops, 
laboratories, observation atx 
ucing water, 


S, 
necessar, ipment ; ) irchase o — soline, 
1 Ager i E ara ga 


necessary 
3 . operation of — ——9 pA — aA electric light 
and power, telephones, water supply and mpeg ee (h) pur- 
chase and manufacture — Installation of all ds of machinery, 
tools, material, suppr, and ee for con: on, tenance, 
and repair of aircraft, buildings, and improvements at avintion stations, 
or property or appliances used in connection with aviation. 
And also for e purchase or manufacture and issue of spectal 
clothing, wearing apparel, and similar equipment for aviation pur- 


poses. 

And also for the actual and necessary expenses of officers, enlisted 
men, and civilian employees of the Army and authorized agents sent 
on re duty at home and abroad for aviation purposes, including 

observation and in tion ef foreign military operations and or- 
fa foreign manufacture of aircraft, and en 

9. — 7 schools and manufactu J, establishments, to be 

pore certificates of the Secretary of War certifying that the 
— tures were 3 


for 8 

And alse for vocational training, i A voc employment of n 
civilian Instructors in Important trades related to aviation, purchase of 
tools, equipment, materials. and machines required fer such training, 
purchase of textbooks, books of reference, scientific and professional 

papers, periodicals and magazines, and instruments and material for 
theoretical and practical instructton at aviation schools and stations, 
and all other means to carry out the provisions of section 27 of the act 
apereres June 3, 1916, authorizing, in additien to the E trainin 

iđiers while in active service, means for securing educational an 

vocational training of a character to increase their military efficienc 
and enable them to return to civil life better equipped for industrial, 
commercial, and general business occupations, 


also special courses 
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And also to pay and otherwise provide for such officers of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps of the Aviation jon of the Signal Corps and such 
enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps of the Aviation Section of the 
Signal Corps as may be called into active service and such enlisted men 
as may be enlisted in the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps under 
the provisions of section 2 of the act to increase temporarily the Mili- 
tary Establishment of the United States, 888 May 18, 1917, or any 
subsequent act temporarily increasing the 
personnel of the Aviation ion of the Signal Corps and such civilian 
employees as may be necessary, for the ent of their traveling and 
other necessary expenses when not tra ing with troops: Provided, 
That hereafter all reserve officers and enlisted men of the Aviation 
Section of the Signal Corps shall be paid by Quartermaster Co dis- 
bursing officers from funds transf: to their credit from Si Corps 
Dia en gn ap 

And also for the payment of all expenses in connection with the 
8 of suitable t of aviation engines, airplanes, and other 
aircraft appurtenances, including the cost of sample engines, airplan 
and appurtenances, cost of any patents and other rights therein, a 
costs Investigation, experimentation, and research in r thereto. 

And also for the payment of all expenses in connection with the 
creation, expansion, acquisition, and development of plants, factories, 
and establishments for the manufacture of airplanes, aircraft, engines 
and appurtenances, including provision for the purchase or lease of land 
with the buildings thereon, construction of permanens or temporary 
poang for all purposes, purchase of machinery, tools, and employ- 
ment of operatives, tonene with all administrative expenses necessary, 
the purchase and supply of raw and ed materials and of fuel 
and all other things necessary for 9 and extending the produc- 
tion of airplanes, aircraft, engines, and all appurtenances. 

And also for — 1 and operating at technical schools 
and colleges courses of instruction for aviation students, including cost 
of instruction, equipment, and supplies necessary for instruction and 
subsistence of students while ving such instruction. 

Provided, That, subject to the approval of the Secretary of War, 
motor-propelled vehicles, airplanes, engines, parts thereof, and appurte- 
nances may be exchan, in pare panita for new equipment of the 
same or similar character to be for the same purpose as those pro- 


posed to be exch: d. 
That during the present emergency, officers and 


ange 
Provided further, y 
enlisted . foreign armies attached to the Aviation Section of the 


$ i 

mister Sonia! eana peat , Theavition Ssecies of the 
Signal Corps shall be authorized, from funds appropriated by this act, 
the same mileage and transportation allowances as are authorized for 
officers or enlisted men of the Regular Army. 

Then follows the section which appropriates the money for 
carrying out the various objects that are enumerated, the sum 
being $640,000,000. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Did the Senator from Nebraska say that 
something was left out of the bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not notice that anything was left out. 
In fact, I can not think of anything more that could be put into 
the bill. It seems to me that, in so far as the aviation proposi- 
tion is concerned, the President, when he asked for the passage 
of that bill, put into it everything that he could think of, and 
we gave him everything we could think of in the way of power 
to carry it out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have no right to speak 
further, having spoken on yesterday for about two minutes. I 
said to the Senator from New York that I would examine the 
bill which has been read by the Senator from Nebraska and see 
whether the authority provided for is not already granted in 
what is known as the Overman bill. I think it is, except the 
nmendment goes further than the Overman bill in that it au- 
thorizes the President to create an agency. Therefore, so far 
as I am concerned, I accept the amendment and ask the Senate 
to adopt it. I think, however, the Senator from New York 
modified his amendment in one respect yesterday afternoon, as 
it now differs from the amendment which I have on my desk. 
I will ask the Senator if the amendment as now before the Sen- 
ate does not differ somewhat from the shape in which it was 
previously offered? I ask that the amendment be read, as that 
will be the best way to ascertain its present form. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from New York will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 3. That the President is further authorized to establish an execu- 
tive agency which may exercise such jurisdiction and control over the 

roduction of aeroplanes, aeroplane engines, and aircraft equipment as 

n his judgment may be advantageous; and, further, to transfer to such 
agency, for its use, all or any moneys heretofore appropriated for the 
production of aeroplanes, aeroplane engines, and aircraft equipment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have no objection to that 
amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have been reading the 
amendment, and I am attracted by the concluding sentence: 

And, further, to transfer to such agency, for its use, all or any moneys 
heretofore appropriated for the production of aeroplanes, aeroplane 
engines, and aircraft equipment. 

I will ask the Senator from New York if there is any money 
remaining of the large appropriation that has been heretofore 


commissioned or enlisted- 


made? I have been told that the S640, 000,000 believe that is 
the figure—that we appropriated has been exhausted, and that 
there is a deficit of a couple of hundred million dollars. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator 
from New Hampshire, let me say that my recollection of the 
testimony before the Military Affairs Committee is that more 
than $640,000,000 have been obligated by outstanding contracts, 
but the fulfillment of those contracts is so very much behind 
time that actually something less than $300,000,000, according 
to my recollection, has been expended. So, in that sense, there 
is an unexpended balance, but every penny of the appropriation 
is obligated. This amendment—the language of which was 
very hastily drawn and probably somewhat crude—would sim- 
ply permit the President to transfer any or all of that. money 
which is now obligated, but as yet unexpended, from the Treas- 
ury to an executive agency which he might name, and have 
him expend it, 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator, I assume, means that the 
money being obligated and the contracts having been made 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The contracts have been made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Those contracts, I suppose, could not well 
be disturbed under the terms of this amendment, could they? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I think not. The paymaster would 
merely be a different person. 

Mr. GALLINdER. I think that is all. I simply desired to 
be informed on that point, because I had been told by various 
persons who seemed to think, at least, that they had accurate 
information that the appropriation had been exhausted, and 
that the board was now calling for more money; but there will 
be 5 money to transfer, and doubtless these contracts will 
remain. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I can not hear the Senator, and, if he will 
please do so, I should like for him to speak louder. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will repeat. I was saying that I had 
been told by various persons that the large appropriation hereto- 
fore made had been exhausted, and I assume it is, in a business 
sense at least, because contracts have been made that will take 
all of the money appropriated, and a still further amount will 
be asked for. So there will be no money to be transferred; the 
contracts will remain in force, I take it, and this new organiza- 
tion, if it does very much business, will have to come to Con- 
gress to get more money, which doubtless we shall have to ap- 
propriate. I shall, however, vote for the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
New York if he is quite sure that the statement he has made 
in relation to the expenditure of the money appropriated for the 
building of airplanes is correct? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I base the statement, Mr. President, on 
the testimony of Col. Deeds, made before the Committee on 
Military Affairs. That very point was brought up, but it was 
in secret session, and I do not now remember whether a record 
was kept of that testimony. Perhaps the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. THOMAS] may remember. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But, in any event, I think it was the 
Senator from Colorado who brought up that point and ques- 
tioned Col. Deeds as to the financial status, as it were, and 
we were informed, according to the best of my recollection, that 
more than $640,000,000 had been obligated, but that the actual 
expenditures to date were something less than $300,000,000. 
Fifty-odd million dollars of that was for the building of aviation 
training camps. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason I asked the question was that there 
has been an estimate submitted by the Treasury Department 
for $400,000,000 additional for the building of airplanes, and 
it was stated to the subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations that that sum should be appropriated immediately. 
The estimate was submitted to the committee after the last 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill had been considered and re- 
ported to the Senate; but I have been informed, Mr. President, 
the statement was. made that not only had they spent the 
$640,000,000 but that there was a deficit of $200,000,000 at the 
time the estimate was submitted, and that they wanted $200,- 
000,000 more; or, in other words, $400,000,000, as provided for 
in the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not surprised that the Senator is 
somewhat mystified at the state of affairs, because it is well 
known that we have all been mystified to a certain extent in 
connection with the aircraft program. On September 13 last 
the Secretary of War, in a public announcement through the 
Official Bulletin, stated that the Liberty motor had had its final 
test; five or six weeks later it was announced through the 
Official Bulletin that already, in October, 1917, all types of 


1918. 
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battle airplanes, fighting machines, and fast seout machines 
were in process: of manufacture; and on February 20, 1918, 
there was published an official statement to the effect that we 
were five months abend of our aviation program, so that the 
Senator from Utah is not alone in his endeavor to find out the 
truth. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the statement made by the Senator from New 
York be correct, of course the provisions of the amendment 
should remain as they are, und I think, perhaps, Mr. President, 
the words reluting to the availability of the money heretofore 
appropriated ought to remain in the amendment, at any rate, 
because if there is no money available, of course it can not be 
transferred. 

But I rose, Mr. President, to make the statement that has been 
so generally made, outside of this Chamber, at least, that not 
only lias the $640,000.000 been expended, but there is a deficit 
of $200,000,000, and I know that that amount was asked for by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and it was desired to include it 
in the lust urgent deficiency appropriation bill because of the 
fact that it was u deficit. 

I will say, Mr. President, that I am not positive as to whether 
or not the statement in regard to the expenditure of the 8640. 
000.000 is correct, but I am positive as to the request that was 
madè and as to the estimute thut was submitted. 

Mr. THOMAS: Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT: I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit, I 
think that the obligations which have been assumed by the 
Aviation, Section transcend the appropriation of $640,000,000 
very muterinlix, and doubtless. the request of the Secretary was 
made because of the fact that these obligations must be met. 
and can only be met, by a deficiency or ether appropriation in 
addition to that of last year. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the case, then it should not be classed 


as a deficiency, beeause wherever there is a deficiency and an ? 


appropriation is made to cover it, it is understood that the money 
has actually been paid out of the Treasury of the United States, 
and the appropriation is made to cover the amount so paid from 
the Trensury. 


Mr. THOMAS. I have no personal knowledge of the fact I 


am stating, but, unless that be the condition, [ am unable to 
account for the correctness of the statement of Col. Deeds, 
which, I think, was made upon u very intimate knowledge of the 
actual conditions, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, just a word. The observa- 
tions I made were for the purpose of developing the very thing 
that has been discussed. The Committee on Appropriations was 
asked to give an additional appropriation of $400,000,000) for 
nircraft production, and unquestionably that appropriation will 
liave to be made; there is no doubt in the world about that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, T had not expected to dis- 
cuss this bill, but was ming to content myself, as I have usuall 
done in these unusual cases, by voting for the measure, with 
the hone that there was something in it at least that would result 
in benefit to war preparation. I knew there was no new law 
necessary in order to give the President power to do ull the 
things which the advocates of this bill openly claim ought to be 
done. I have felt, and still feel, that we have already granted 
all the power that could possibly be used by the President in the 
conduct of the war. 

I have known that from the beginning of the war we have 
been imposing upon various bills amendments which had no 
place there of right, but which were put upon them because 
there was an opportunity to do so in the hysterical condition 
in which the Congress and the country found themselves, and 
because somebody unknown to Congress wanted the provisions. 
T have known that many mezsures called war emergency bills“ 
have been introdueect whose parentage was at the White House, 
or at least in the administration, and they were urged because 
it was stated they were absolutely important to the successful 
conduct of the war and that they should be passed immediately, 
Although Congress was not permitted to know the reasons. The 
proponents of the pending bill admit that conditions in the 
executive and administrative branches of the Government are 
bad. that ness has been seriously delayed, and that 
practically all of the war divisions have fallen short of what 
the country needs and of what it had a right to demand. 

One of the causes of this failure, it is claimed, is the confu- 
sion and duplication of work in various offices. The fact is, 


and the country ought to know it, that all of this confusion and 
duplication are in departments operated by men selected by the 
President—men appointed by him and subject at all times to 
his orders. 

IT do not know of a single department which has been justly 
criticized for failure that has not been in charge of men ap- 
pointed by the President; and the President, who has the 
pewer to appoint, has the power to remove. There is not a 
single one of these officers who can not be removed by the 
order of the President the same as he was placed there by the 
President. He requires no law to discharge the incompetent, 
none to engage the competent. But I have realized that the 
President has not coordinated these departments. He has not 
seen fit to remove unfit men from office. He has not seen fit— 
not until very recently, at least—to select big men from the 
country to take charge of the Nation’s great emergency busi- 
ness; and I have been willing to do anything to induce action 
in this regard by the President. 

It is claimed now that if this bill is passed the President will 
do"the things which he has claimed ought to have been done 
and which the proponents of the measure believe should be 
done, and therefore I have felt that possibly it was wise to 
give him this proposed law, even though it contained powers 
which are unconnected with the war and which no man eught 
to have in a Republic, although I believe he would not exer- 
cise those powers, and I want something done more than is 
being done by the United States to win the war. But the 
remarks on yesterday of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Overman], who has charge of this bill, gave me a new insight 
into. the measure which I had net had before. He insists now 
that the President ought not to be compelled to come to Con- 
gress every time he wants anything; that he has been coming 
to Congress in the past with these emergency measures, and 
now it is found that they were mistakes, and he should be given 
authority to undo them without being subject to the annoyance 
and delay of coming te Congress. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No, Mr. President. The Senator, I know, 
does not intend to misrepresent me, I said that by reason of 
the condition of the laws we had had to pass 8 or 10 bills, and I 
iNustrated it by saying that there is one here now; that the 
President, ander the authority of my bill, could have made the 
transfer proposed in that bill without being compelled to come 
to Congress, but that by reason of the limitations of the stat- 
utes he had to come here and ask for these bills, to which nobedy 
objected, and it took time to pass them. I think there were 
8 bills or 10 bills that lay here in Congress for some time be- 
cause of the delays in the committees, and so forth, whereas if 
the President had had the power to transfer in those cases, as 
this bill provides, he would not have had to come to Congress. 

I Illustrated my meaning by a bill I hud in my pocket that 
had been before the committee asking simply to allow Gen. 
Crowder, the Judge Advocate General, to transfer some engi- 
neers from the Quartermaster Departinent to his department 
for the purpose of construction, He told us that he had to have 
those people, but the law so limited him that he could not make 
the transfer, whereas if he had had the power which the pending 
bill confers he could have made the transfer. I Illustrated my 
point by that bill. While-nobody objected to it, it lay in the com- 


.| mittee a long time, and eventunliy came to the Senate and was 


placed on the calendar, and was finally passed by the Senate, 
and now it sleeps in the House, whereas he needed those men at 
once. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
very well, and to be sure about it I went over his printed re- 
marks this morning, in order that I might not misunderstand 
the situation. The Senator also cited at the same time the 
fact that we had atready passed two bills with reference to 
aviation, and stated thut they were hurriedly passed, and in- 
timated that they were mistakes. It is a fact that many bills 
have been passet under the whip of emergency, really at the. 
command of the President, and now it Is proposed to pass a law 
that will enable those laws to be diverted from the purpose for 
which they were enacted, or nullified if the President so desires. 

Mr: President, I know of no Executive action necessary to 
the successful prosecution of the war that has been delayed 
by the failure of Congress to appropriate money or enact neres- 
sary legislation. Immature and unwise laws have been en- 
acted by Executive order and under the overworked excuse, 
“Necessary to win the war.” These laws have had a stated 
object. Now, it is proposed to change these laws by Executive 
decree, and to that end this bill Is presented. I had supposed 
that its object was to give the President power to coordinate 
the duties and functions of the men he had appointed, but 
which he had discovered were not working well where he had 
placed them. After the Military Affairs Committee of the 
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Senate had discovered the woeful lack of coordination and 
achievement on the part of the men that the President had 
placed in control of war matters and had recommended reor- 
ganization, the President became a convert to the idea, but he 
insisted it must be his idea, He, however, became an advocate 
of coordination, and hence this bill. But how inconsistent he 
is. This bill is to correct duplication of work, and yet another 
measure is now before the Senate and being urged by the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] as the most 
important war measure that has come before Congress, namely, 
the housing bill, so called. That bill, instead of coordinating, 
is separating the functions of government. 

For instance, we passed not a great while ago an emergency 
bill appropriating $50,000,000 for building houses to expedite 
shipbuilding. It was claimed by those who advocated the bill 
that it was absolutely essential that it be passed at once, and 
it was passed immediately. Now it appears that none of that 
money has been expended. That emergency legislation, passed 
months ago, is still unused, although the emergency still exists; 
and we learn indirectly through the discussion on the bill that 
the cause of delay is that the Department of Labor objects to 
the Shipping Board expending this money; and yet the Presi- 
dent has absolute control of the Secretary of Labor. Now, 
this other bill is introduced, an emergency bill, appropriating 
$60,000,000 dollars for housing Government employees or the 
employees of various shipyards and institutions of the Gov- 
ernment. That money is to be expended by the Secretary of 
Labor. There is a confusion of duties, a duplication of the 
same duty by two different departments of the Government 
officered by appointment from the President himself. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there must be some reason for this. The authors of this 
bill must have it in mind that possibly when we pass this 
housing bill, under authority of the so-called Overman bill, the 
President is going to coordinate or combine the two housing 
propositions, and, of course, it will all be under the Department 
of Labor. The President was wrong when he asked for the 
former law. May he not be wrong about the pending bill? 

Mr. President, is it fair to the country and to the Congress 
to have matters conducted in this way? There is not any doubt 
that if the President would come to Congress and ask that he 
be given authority to combine and coordinate the various de- 
partments of the War and Navy, even though he has that power 
already, it would be regranted to him; but now we are asked 
that he shall not only absolutely control the affairs that affect 
the Army and the Navy, but that he shall control the affairs that 
affect the civil departments of the Government; and the per- 
sistence with which Senators insist that none of these civil 
powers shall be eliminated from the bill, when nobody has 
shown the necessity for their existence in the President, makes 
me feel that there is something back of this bill that we do not 
understand, especially after the statement of the Senator from 
North Carolina on yesterday. 

Nobody, I take it, would openly come out and say that we 
ought to delegate to the President the power to make the laws 
of the country, and yet in no other way will the President be 
relieved of the necessity of coming to Congress once in a while 
for the things that he feels to be necessary to be written into 
law, but that is what the Senator complains about. 

Mr, OVERMAN. No, Mr. President. I hate to interrupt the 
Senator, because if I do so it will be taken out of his time, but 
I think he misunderstood me; that is all. I do not want to take 
up his time. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, as I said in the beginning, 
I want us to win this war: I want to do everything that I ought 
to do to help win the war, and I have voted unlimited power to 
the President for this purpose, but I dislike very much to have 
Congress stultify itself in this way, when the President ap- 
parently is unwilling to submit the reasons he has for asking 
for the passage of the bill. I understand that two Members 
of the Senate—one a Democrat and one a Republican—called on 
the President and asked him what specific powers he wanted, 
what he wanted to do, and his reply was, “ It is difficult to ex- 
press in words.” He has not asked us for specific power. He 
has not come to us and stated, as I think he ought to have done, 
just what he needs that he does not have. Nobody would deny 
him any power that he needs, but is it right for Congress to 
sit here and vote blindly for legislation which it believes unwise 
simply because the friends of the President say he wants it and 
that he will give no reason for it? 

Why, it has been stated frequently that the Senate and the 
Congress are falling into disrepute, because they have ceased 
to function. Why have they ceased to function? Because they 
allow bills to be prepared outside of the Congress and presented 
here, and thus with scarcely an opportunity to read them enact 
them into law. And then the very Senators who claimed to 
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speak for the President when they urged immediate action 
afterwards arise in the Senate and accuse the Senate of having 
legislated hurriedly and unwisely. What is happening to this 
measure now? No two Senators agree on its purpose or on 
what can and will be done under it. Is this to be another 
mistake which the President may correct by his decree here- 
after? Congress will justly be in disrepute if it continues to so 
legislate, 

What objection can there be to the proposition of the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Ssrrrm] of giving to the President—I 
know he possesses it now, but if he wants it repeated, all right— 
the power to coordinate and consolidate and operate the De- 
partments of the War and Navy, the departments which have 
to do with the war? Nobody would object to that; but it is 
insisted that we must do here just what was done in the rail- 
road bill. You put into that bill certain things which apply 
only to conditions of peace, because there was an opportunity to 
do it. It is a mistake, Senators, because we are not legislat- 
ing wisely now. We are legislating under hysteria and should 
be careful lest we make vital mistakes; we are willing to nieet 
the extraordinary conditions with extraordinary measures. 
But you ought not to ask us, the President ought not to ask us, 
to stultify ourselves by voting contrary to what we know to be 
right, what every Senator in this body knows to be right, simply 
because there is an emergency, and couple the necessity for 
consolidation with this proposition to control civil affairs, 
which in a republie are better controlled by the people's legisla- 
ture than by an autocrat, however wise or benevolent, 

So, Mr. President, I have been confused. As I said in the 
beginning, I intended to vote for this bill, believing that it con- 
tained many unnecessary things, many unwise things, but also 
believing that possibly it might be a spur to the President, who 
is Commander in Chief and must be held responsible, to do the 
things which the country is demanding and for lack of which 
it is suffering to-day. 

When the Congress proposed to establish a director of muni- 
tions and a war cabinet, the President objected. He said he 
would not have them and the bills died. He then assumed to 
do about the same thing in another and less efficient way. I 
regret that he seems inclined to ignore Congress; but so long 
as he accomplishes the needs of war I shall not bitterly com- 
plain. I am glad his very opposition to the war measures pro- 
posed by the Military Affairs Committee has induced him to 
recognize the need of big men of experience and ability. If he 
wants to humiliate Congress, if he wants to say, “I will not 
take what you suggest; I will have my own way about it,” I 
will submit to that if it helps to win the war, if it helps us to 
meet the supreme needs of the hour; but I want that done, I 
feel that it must be done. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, there is a certain phase 
of this matter that I desire to bring to the attention of the 
Senate, and its recital must involve, in turn, a very brief review 
of the history of this legislation and other legislation seeking to 
accomplish the same object. 

The Senate will remember that in the month of January the 
Committee on Military Affairs reported to the Senate a bill to 
create the office of director of munitions, an official to be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, and to 
be given jurisdiction over the production and manufacture of 
those munitions of war which the President, in his discretion, 
might decide could be wisely allotted to such an officer. As 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsEenp] has just stated, the 
President determined that that bill must not pass—or, in any 
event, that if it did pass he would veto it—and he declared at 
that time, by inference at least, that no improvement was neces- 
sary in the war-making machinery; and, in fact, his Secretary 
of War, in testimony before the Committee on Military Affairs, 
told the committee in so many words that no activity of the 
committee was useful; that he was entirely up to date. Those 
sentences will be found in the printed testimony as given by 
the Secretary of War. As the Senator from Michigan has truly 
stated, it was inevitable that the bill creating a director of muni- 
tions should, in effect, die, as, of course, it would be impracticable 
for the Congress to pass such an act merely to have it yetoed 
by the President. 

Since the time when the Secretary of War informed the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs that none of its suggestions were 
of value and that he and his administration were up to date, 
there has been a very extensive reorganization of the War De- 
partment, That reorganization in a very large degree follows 
out those recommendations of the Committee on Military Affairs 
which were adjudged to be of no value by the Secretary. I have 
rejoiced from time to time when I have seen these reforms and 
improvements inaugurated in the War Department. I believed 
in January, as I believe to-day, that they were ineyvita'le; that 
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they had to be done; that the force of events, more powerful 
than the prejudices and desires of mere persons, would eventu- 
ally compel the administration to inaugurate and put into 
effect many of the reforms suggested by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. It would be interesting, if there were time to go 
into detail, to recite some of the things that have been done 
since the Secretary appeared before the committee and which 
the members of the committee, either jointly or severally, recom- 
mended should be done; but it would not throw any light upon 
this discussion, and I shall not indulge in it at this time. 

To follow along the development of the idea of a director of 
munitions, an office which each of our allies in this war has 
created by the advice of- the parliaments of those respective 
countries, but which we thus far have not in a statutory sense 
created, the Senate will remember that step by step during the 
last two months the chairman of the War Industries Board has, 
by Executive order, in one conspicuous instance at least, con- 
tained in a personal letter addressed by the President to Mr. 
Baruch, the chairman of the War Industries Board, been clothed 
with certain authority over the production and manufacture of 
certain materials needed in the waging of the war. Mr. Baruch 
appeared before the Military Affairs Committee two or three 
weeks ago and told us something of the power that he is exercis- 
ing, and it occurred I think to every member of the committee 
instantly, upon hearing his testimony, that the administration 
must have made up its mind that a directorate of munitions was 
a pretty good thing after all. 

Now, this has a very distinct relation to the terms of this bill, 
and the status of the chairman of the War Industries Board is 
a thing which should be thoroughly understood before we make 
up our minds to the belief that the bill introduced by the Senator 
from North Carolina will have any effect whatsoever upon Mr. 
Baruch’s status or his duties. 

. The first day that the bill was brought before the Senate, and 
when the Senator from North Carolina had the floor, I undertook 
to secure from him a definition of the term “ governmental 
agency.” I had in mind also, had the colloquy lasted a little 
longer, but I did not care to press it, to ask the Senator from 
North Carolina what was meant by the term “executive and 
ndministrative agencies, commissions, bureaus, or offices.” This 
short colloquy which occurred will be found on page 4505 of 
the RECORD: 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator 280 7 the Senate as to the def- 
nition of the term “ governmental agency 

A term which I believe the Senator ou North Carolina had 
used in his remarks. 

Mr. OVERMAN., Any agency established by Congress. 

I concur, with no great pride of opinion, in the definition given 
by the Senator from North Carolina. If it is true, as the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina said upon that occasion, that the term 
“ governmental agency ” is confined to those agencies created by 
an act of Congress, the bill introduced by the Senator from 
North Carolina is not nearly as extensive in its provisions nor 
will it bring about many of the tremendous improvements 
claimed for it by him, for under its terms and in its operation 
the President is confined in this transfer and redistribution of 
function to the field occupied solely and entirely by executive 
and administrative offices, bureaus, boards, and commissions, 
which according to the definition given by the Senator from 
North Carolina, the introducer of the bill, and who must there- 
fore reflect the ideas of the administration itself, means only 
those boards, offices, and bureaus that have been created by an 
act of Congress. 

If this interpretation is correct, we find that the War Indus- 
tries Board is not and can not be included in the term “ execu- 
tive agency” or “administrative agency,” for the War Indus- 
tries Board is merely one of the subcommittees of the advisory 
commission of the Council of National Defense. Let us see 
what the Council of National Defense is, and ascertain if it 
can be considered as an administrative or executive agency of 
the Government. The Council of National Defense was created 
by an net of Congress approved August 29, 1916, and in the 
printed copy on page 34 will be found the section which created 
the council: 


Sec. 2. That a Council of National Defense is hereby established for 
the coordination of industries and resources for the national security 
and welfare, to consist of— 

And then follow the designations of five Cabinet officers. 

That the Council of National Defense shall nominate to the 2 
and the President shall appoint, an advisory commission, consistin: f 
of not more than seven persons, each of whom shall have specia 
knowledge of some industry— 


And so forth. 


The members of the advisory commission shall serve without com- 
pensati on, 
J * * * . = 


The advisory commission shall hold such meetings as shall be called 
by the council or be provided by the rules and regulations adopted by 

council for the conduct of its work. 

And then this significant language: 

That it shall be the duty of the Council of National Defense fo super- 
vise and direct investigations and make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and the heads of the executive departments. 

The Council of National Defense and its advisory commission, 
Mr. President, are not clothed with any executive power, and, 
in my humble judgment, can not be included in the category of 
executive or administrative agencies. Their functions are purely 
advisory. 

Further on in the act the advisory commission or the council 
itself, I forget which, is authorized to appoint subcommittees 
for the purpose of subdividing this work of investigation and 
the making of recommendations following investigation. One of 
those subcommittees in the process of time grew to be the War 
Industries Board, and the War Industries Board is no more 
clothed with executive authority and power and can no more be 
termed an executive or administrative agency than can a com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Many Senators defending this bill upon the floor have sought 
to persuade the Senate that under its terms the President could 
transfer executive and administrative functions from one officer 
now holding those functions to any other officer appointed ac- 
cording to law, but the bill expressly says that such transfers 
must be confined to officials, boards, and bureaus who are per- 
forming executive and administrative duties. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Knox in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The point just made by the Senator from 
New York has given me some concern. I am not sure but that 
his interpretation is correct, but I beg his attention to the 
peculiar phraseology used in section 2. The authority given 
to utilize, coordinate, or consolidate the commissions, bureaus, 
or agencies is limited, namely, to executive and administrative 
commissions, bureaus, or agencies, but the clause following 
reads: 

To transfer— 

That is, the President is authorized to transfer— 
any duties or powers from one existing department— 

And the word “department” was not used in the former 
clause— 
commission, bureau, agency, office, or officer to another, 

I have, I confess, some doubt about it in my mind, but I am 
rather inclined to believe that there is no limitation in that 
authority. It is not limited to executive and administrative 
commissions, departments, and bureaus. I suppose the Senator 
from New York has given thought to that peculiar omission in 
the clause? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will say in reply to the Senator from 
Iowa that the terms of the bill and its purposes have been 
a mystery to me from the day it was introduced. I can not 
understand what it means. I am a layman in the law, but when 
I read at the bottom of the first page: 

The President is hereby authorized to make such redistribution of 
functions among executive agencies as he may deem necessary. 

I am inclined to believe that he is confined in that redistribu- 
tion to executive agencies. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the Senator from New York will ob- 
serve that the first section deals with redistribution, and I 
agree with him that it is limited to the redistribution among 
executive departments, commissions, bureaus, and so forth. 
Section 8 then takes the matter up and introduces the author- 
ity to utilize and consolidate. There the bill is broadened by. 
the introduction of the word administrative,“ and then, in 
order to make assurance doubly sure, the President is given 
authority to transfer duties or powers, and in that part of the 
bill the qualifying words are omitted entirely. I do not know 
just how it will be interpreted, but if I were csked to inter- 
pret it I would say that this is a cumulative power, and that 
the last clause gives the President the power to transfer the 
powers and duties of any department, any bureau, any com- 
mission, or any office to another department, bureau, commission, 
or office. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not want to interrupt the Senator if 
he needs all his time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will yield to the Senator for a ques- 
tion or a statement, if he wishes. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. I wish to say that I am inelined to think 
the Senator from New York is correct about the construction of 
the bill being confined to exeeutive duties, because all the officers 
of the Government are legislative, judicial, or executive officers. 
Do I understand the Senator's point to be that the Council of 
National Defense is not an executive office? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. So I believe. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That it is merely advisory? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Merely advisory; and so is the War 
Industries Board merely an advisory body. I do not know how 
confident the Senator from Iowa is in his construction of this 
. language. I am not confident in my construction of it, I freely 

admit. But if the construction of the Senator from Iowa is the 
true eonstruction it would follow that the President could con- 
tinue: indefinitely to appoint any number of subcommittees of 
the advisory commission ef the Council of National Defense 
and construe the occupants of those offices as being eligible for 
exercising executive power. He could cover the United States 
with subcommittees of the Council of National Defense if the 
construction of the Senator from Iowa is correet, and I do not 
say that it is not. I am puzzled about this language. I am 
re as much puzzled about it as some ef the supporters of 

e bill. y 

Mr. CUMMINS. That would be impessible: 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Senator from Iowa is correct in 
stating that the President could transfer any duties of an execu- 
tive character now veposed in an office created by law to any 
existing department, commission, bureau, agency, or officer, then 
there is no limit whatsoever, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I may say to the Senator from New York 
that this is not the first time the question has arisen. It is the 
first time it has arisen on the floor of the Senate, but it arose 
in the committee. The Senater from New York may have heard 
the Senator fram Minnesota [Mr. Nretson] say that he offered 
the amendment inserting the word “administrative” in order 
to remove the advisory committee from the operation of the bill. 
I have no doubt he was correct in that. I think that was the 
purpose: But it was suggested then, and to my mind ever since, 
as being very peculinr that the same qualification, the same 
limitation, was not introduced in the succeeding phrase. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have discussed this 
phase of the matter for the purpose partially of explaining my 
attitude with respect to the amendment which I offered yester- 
day and which the Senate adopted to-day. According to my 
reading of this langunge, Mr. Ryan, who upon yesterday was 
named as Chief of the Division of Aircraft Production in the 
War Department. is not an executive agency nor an administra- 
tive ageney. according to the definition given by the author of 
this bill, Mr. Overman. My purpose in introducing the amend- 
ment was to make it possible for the President to give to Mr. 
Ryan executive powers in handling the aircraft program, for, 
according to my reading of this language, the bill would not per- 
mit such a thing. ‘The Senator from Lowa thinks it would. The 
Senator from North Caroling thinks it would not, as I under- 
stand him. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I said I agreed with what the Senator said, 
that it applied to a Government agency created by Congress. I 
contend that every man appointed under the national-defense 
act is an administrative agent provided by law giving the Presi- 
dent the power to appoint. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. But the act creating the Council of Na- 
tional Defense defines their duties, and they are directed to 
advise the President. That is not an executive office. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They could not be created except by some 
law passed, und Mr. Ryan was appointed, if at all, under the 
national-efense act. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. Mr. President; Mr. Ryan was not 
appointed according to any specific act of Congress. He was ap- 
pointed by Executive order to be the head of a division, but the 
President enn net confer upon Mr. Ryan under the terms of this 
bill, as I read it. the power to enter into a contract and expend 
Government money unless, of course, the amendment which I 
did offer was adupted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think that is correct. 

Mr. "VADSWORTH. An. officer who enn not expend money 
and can not-enter into contracts on behalf of the Government 
can scarcely be said to be holding an executive office in the true 


sense of the term. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think he is holding an exeentive adminis- 
trative ofñve: aud the President can. transfer functions that are 
not provided by law to such persons under the bill. 

Mr. POINDENTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 


York yield to the Senator from Washington? 


‘priated, is + understand? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I 
ington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The money that was appropriated for 
the procurement of aircraft was to be expended by the War De- 
partment, was it not? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. It was. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Secretary of War has authority to 
expend that money for the purposes for which it was appro- 


yield to the Senator from Wash- 


Mr. WADSWORTH. He has. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Gen. Squier was the head of the Signal 
Corps of the Army, which included, among its various duties, the 
Aviation Service. Is that correct? - 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Now, I should tke to ask the Senator 
from New York if there is not authority in the law for the 
President of the United States, who really is the responsible 
executive officer, to appoint officers of the Army or civilian em- 
ployees of the Army to conduct and execute the various branches 
of this work over which the Secretary of War has complete legul 
authority, and the head of which, up to the present time at least, 
is Gen. Squier? Is there any limitation upon the existing an- 
thority of the President to segregate the details of this work, 
and through the Seeretary of War or through Gen, Squier, or 
whoever takes Gen. Squier's place, to appoint military or civil 
officers to expend this money and to get the results which Con- 
gress expected when it appropriated it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, Mr. President, there is no 
restriction on the power of the President as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy to order any Army officer to do 
anything; and, according to my judgment, he can estublish any 
state of affairs inside the War Department or inside the Navy 
Department, in the matter of administration or the distribution 
of executive powers among Army and Navy officers under 
his authority as Commander in Chief; but this bill has been 
advertised all over the country as being far more sweeping than 
that. Weare going to have the millennium under this bill, ac- 
eording to the propheeies of its advocates. The impression is 
being created—which I think Is a false one—that under this 
bill the President ean take a function of the War Department 
and give it to a member of an advisory committee ef the Council 
of National Defense. I do not think he can, There will be no 
end to this puzzle, I fear. 5 

I feel somewhat guilty in indulging in this discussion. because 
Jam conscious of not getting anywhere; and, frankly, Senators, 
I have not heard any considerable group of Senators get any- 
where in all this diseussion as to what this bill reully means; 
what it is intended to do er what is going to be done under its 
provisions. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Krmpy] stated yesterday 
and he has been a justice of the highest court of his home 
State—that this bill would not affect the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the review of railway rates. It seems te me that 
early in the. discussion, if I remember correctly, the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] expressed it as his epin- 
ion at that time that the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
not included in this bill. I think that expression was drawn 
out in a colloquy with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Kxox]. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS], who has 
made a more extensive study of the railway and transportation 
problem than has any other Member of this body, states that it 
will affect the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Sarr] states that it will affect the Federal 
Reserve Board. I do net know; the author of the bill can not 
tell us; and the President declines to say anything about it, 
though the bill comes from him. In spite of this doubt that 
has been thrown into the minds of able lawyers upon this foor, 
it is still insisted that this bill must pass without any amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. T yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Surely no one questions that this bill 
gives the right te any President during the war to transfer the 
functions either of the Interstate Commerce Commission or of 
the Federal Reserve Board to any Government agency to which 
he may see fit to transfer them. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That is the view of the Senator from 
Georgia; I concur in it; but the Senator from Arkansas dis- 
agrees, and he is a supporter of the bill. 

Mr. President, the introduction of this bill, the date of which 
is printed on its face as February 6, followed almost immediately 
the report from the Committee on Military Affairs of the di- 
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rector of munitions bill; a bill which was specific in its terms; 
a bill which every Senator could thoroughly understand; a bill 
which the administration could thoroughly understand; a bill 
which the entire public of the United States could understand ; 
a bill introduced and reported to the Senate with the same ob- 
ject in view as this bill has, if we are to believe the introducer 
and supporters of this bill; and yet not even the introducer and 
supporters of this bill can tell what its field of power is. I am 
tempted to believe—I am not thoroughly convineed of it—but 
I am tempted to believe that this bill was introduced on Feb- 
ruary 6, within a few days of the report of the director of 
munitions bill, to befog the issue. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator from New York has just said that 
anyone whomsoever could without difficulty understand exactly 
tlie meaning of the bill to which he has referred, which was 
reported from the Military Affairs Committee—the director of 
munitions bill. Is that, in the judgment of the Senator, not 
the reason that it is impossible to pass it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is a contributory reason, I have no 
doubt; but I regard it as unfortunate, Mr. President, that 
there should have been substituted for a bill such as the director 
of munitions bill, which had the same object in view as has 
been explained on the floor of the Senate by the Senator from 
North Carolina, and which is perfectly plain, and which every- 
body can understand—I regard it as unfortunate that there 
has been substituted for that a bill which no two men agree 
upon as to its terms and meaning; and I can not help being 
impressed with the idea, as I said a few moments ago, that 
there was a very clever purpose in view when this bill—Senate 
bill 8771—was introduced. The public attention was to be 
diverted from the director of munitions bill. Week after week 
has gone by since that time. Delays have accumulated. Time 
has been lost and millions of dollars have been spent ineffec- 
tively. The Overman bill may meet the situation, but no 
Senator, nor even the President, has been able to say when, 
where, or how. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
New York has expired. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My time has expired. 

Mr. LODGE. I will take my own time and ask the Senator 
a question. I was going to ask the Senator, in connection with 
what he was just saying, whether he had not overlooked what 
is the real purpose of the bill, which is to show that the Sen- 
ators who have been thinking for themselves had failed to carry 
their bill, and that the President had carried substantially the 
same provisions in a bill of his own, thus deriving great per- 
sonal satisfaction and comfort from it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I could not answer the question of the 
Senator from Massachusetts unless I were a mind reader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the 
Senate and in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, about one hour ago I made a 
statement in relation to the appropriation asked for by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the increase in the Aviation Signal 
Corps for the year 1918. I was mistaken in one particular. I 
stated that there was an additional appropriation of $200,000,000 
asked for over and above the $200,000,000 deficit requested. In- 
stead of being $200,000,000 it was $250,000,000. The amount I 
named was $50,000,000 too small. 

In order that the Recorp may be straight in that matter and 


3 it may be seen that the $200,000,000 asked for was a deficit and 


the $250,000,000 was for authorized contracts yet to be made, I 
wish to read into the Recorp the letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, dated March 12, 1918, addressed to the President of 
the Senate, transmitting the estimate submitted by Benedict 
Crowell, Acting Secretary of War. The Secretary's letter reads 
as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 12, 1918. 


The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


Sim: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of 
Congress copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of War of 
the 11th instant, submitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation in 
the sum of $200,000,000, required by the Signal Corps of the Army for 
“Increase in aviation, Signal Corps, 1918,“ being additional to the 
appropriation of $640,000,000 made for this object public act No. 29, 
July 24, 1917. In addition. to the appropriation of $200,000,000 re- 
quested. the estimate also provides for contract authorizations not to 
excced $250,000,000. The necessity for the appropriation and legislation 
asked and the reasons for their submission at this time are ay set 
forth in the letters of the Acting Secretary of War and the Chief Signal 


Officer herewith. 
Respectfully, W. G. MCADOO, Secretary. 


The letter of the Acting Secretary of War, dated March 11, 
1918, reads as follows: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 11, 1918. 


Sm: I have the honor to forward herewith, for transmission to Con- 
ess, a deficiency estimate for an additional sppropriation of $200,- 
„000 required by the bis gers Corps to cover deficiencies existing in 
the special appropriation of $640,000,000 made by Congress in the act 
approved July 24, 1917, to temporarily increase the Signal Corps of the 
Army and to purchase, manufacture, maintain, repair, and operate air- 
ships, and fur other purposes therein specified. 

n addition to the cash appropriation of $200,000,000 ſuested, the 
estimate pores for contract authorizations not to exceed $250,000, 
The Chief Signal Officer states that it will be necessary to incur obliga- 
tions to that extent before the close of the current fiscal year in excess 
of the cash appropriations. 

It is requested that this estimate be forwarded to Congress at the 
earliest ponani date for consideration in connection with the pending 
urgent deficiency bill. ` 


« 
Very respectfully, BENEDICT CROWELL, 


Acting Secretary of War. 
The SECRETARY or THE TREASURY, 


Mr. President, that is the estimate I had reference to in the 
statement based upon the question asked by the Senator from 
New York. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask the Senator from North Carolina, 
having the bill in charge, if he will not agree to adjourn at this 
time, because it is quite evident that we can not get a vote to- 
day; many Senators have already left the Chamber, and I think 
there will be no time conserved in holding the Senate in session 
during the remaining 20 minutes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The order of the Senate was to adjourn at 
half past 1 in order that Senators and the employees of the 
Senate might join the parade. I suppose that most Senators 
now here would like to have lunch, and it is very evident that we 
shall have no vote to-day. Therefore I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate now take a recess until to-morrow at 12 
o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Senate (at 1 o'clock and 10 min- 
utes p. m., Friday, April 26, 1918) took a recess until to-morrow, 
Saturday, April 27, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frinay, April 26, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: - 

Almighty God, Heavenly Father, our wisdom, our strength, 
our courage, our fortitude, pour out upon us, we beseech Thee, 
abundantly of these gifts and teach us anew the old truth, 
“ United, we stand; divided, we fall.” 

This day has been set apart by the President of the United 
States as Liberty Bond Day; and as our young men have re- 
sponded bravely to give their strength, their courage, their 
fortitude, and even life, for the liberty we have inherited from 
our fathers, help us as a people to respond cheerfully, generously, 
bravely, to the call for means to uphold and sustain our Army 
and Navy, by giving of our substance to the call of the Nation, 
that we may stand behind the men behind the guns in this hour 
of peril. Money, life itself, is nothing without liberty. 

Hear us, O Lord, and grant our petition in His Name. Amen. 

2 5 Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read aud ap- 
proved. 

NONCOMBATANT COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Record a letter addressed by the Democratic floor 
leader of the House, Mr. Krrcutn, to a citizen of Ohio, who ad- 
dressed him a letter on the subject, concerning the desecration 
of the wearing of a soldier’s uniform by a slacker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconp in the 
manner indicated. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, this letter which I would like to 
insert appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer on April 20 of this 
year. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


STATUE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, on the 26th of February, 
1909, I made a speech on this floor against placing a statue of 
Frederick the Great in this National Capital, for which I was 
criticized at the time. I ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Record an extract from that speech, about half a column. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp an extract from the speech he 
made concerning the statue of Frederick the Great. Is there 
Objection? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
would not the gentleman be content to publish also the fact that 
that statue has been removed from in front of the War College 
and packed away as old junk in the basement of the War 


College? 
My only objeet in printing this speech 


Mr. SHERWOOD. 
now is that it now appears to be very timely and popular. 
though at the time I was criticized. It is just a short extract. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER, Of course, the gentleman’s remark about 
the junk in the basement of the War College will appear in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From ConeressionaL Record, dated Feb. 26, 1909, p. 3268.] 

“The recent dedication of a statue of Frederick the Great in 
our National Capital indicates the flavor and character of our 
‘patriotic ideals. Here let me ask what did Frederick the Great 
stand for, and what does this statue stand for now? Just what 
Alexander the Great, Peter the Great, Julius Cesar, and Na- 
poleon Bonaparte stood for—the crushing out of weaker peoples 
by the cruel sword in order to build new empires upon their 
ruins, resting upon bayonets. 

“And what did Frederick the Great achieve in his bloody 
career of empire building that should call for his statue in the 
Capital of a Republic? ‘It is true he fought great battles and 
won great victories, but it is also true that in all the 50 batties 
he fought not one was for the benefit of a single human being, 
save the imperial head of the Hohenzollern dynasty. When 
the great Frederick fought the Russians at Zarndorf in August, 
1758, he slaughtered 19,000 Russians and left 11.000 Prussians 
dead upon that awful field. He gave-the order that no quarter 
be given the surrendered Russians, and all were put to the sword. 

“Tt would be fitting and proper that a monument be erected 
to the German soldiers who fought in our wars, but here is no 
place for an empire builder who shed the blood of innocent 
thousands to perpetuate the rule of monarchial heredity. 

“After -setting up the statue of ‘the great Frederick we can 
not refuse a place to one of Russia's czars, and France should 
ask for a statue of Louis XVI, for he sent an army and a navy 
to fight our battles for us and made the birth of this Republic 
possible. 

“And surely Great Britain, owing to our recent covert alliance, 
has a right to demand a statue of one of her seventeenth century 
conquering kings. And should King Edward the Seventh select 
George the Third, an eighteenth century product, how would 
that flxure look to the patriotic student of American history 
alongside of George Washington and Benjamin Frankin, Pat- 
rick Henry, and old John Adams? And after the monarchs of 
the Old World have all been represented here there will be no 
room in the Rotunda for that plain-faced citizen, in citizen’s 
clothes—Abraham Lincoln—now standing under the great Dome. 
And Thomas Jefferson will have to be pushed aside to make 
room for some gilded statue with a crown, standing as a silent 
orator of kingly heredity under the heroic figure of the Goddess 
of Liberty. 

„ hold that this National House of Representatives, the only 
representative body of the American people, and for the Ameri- 
can people, should protest against the tendency so apparent dur- 
ing the administration of Theodore Roosevelt to cast aside the 
patriotic teachings of the fathers of the Republic and take on 
royal forms and symbols. This Capitol is all ours, and it should 
be kept as liberty’s central home. It should never be desecrated 
with the statues of imperial conquerors or kings or emperors or 
czars, but forever consecrated to the .ever-prescient spirit of 
democracy. We should keep the air of freedom's Capitol whole- 
some and pure. to illustrate and typify the heroic spirit that 
characterized the founders of the Republic—Washington and 
Jefferson and the illustrious peace-loving patriots of 137 years 
ago.” 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE ‘PRESIDENT FOR "HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled bills, reported 
that this-day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bill: 

II. R. 9832. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Seward, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $25.000 
for the purpose of constructing dikes, flames, and other works 
to confine the waters of Lowell Creek for the protection of said 
town. 
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AUGUST GEILFUSS. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Seuth Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minates. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, recently an 
editorial was printed in the Spartanburg Journal, of Spartan- 
burg, S. C., reflecting very much, as I considered, upon Senator 
TILLMAN and myself. The facts, briefly stated, re us follows: 
A very prominent citizen of my city was charged, or about to be 
charged, with a serious offense, He is an American citizen, was 
born here, and his parents were born here. It so lL appened that 
his grandparents, whom he never saw, were born in Germany. 
He came to us and presented the facts and we asked the district 
attorney to withhold a warrant arresting the mau vwitil a 
thorough investigation was made. We have been very much 
criticized on account of our action in asking a Governmeut & in| 
to see that a thorough investigation was made before an in- 
justice was done. I ask unanimous consent to publish in tka 
Recorp the editorial referred to and also my answer to that 
editorial, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina ask! 
unanimous consent to extend bis remarks in the Recorp by print 
ing the editorial referred to and also his answer. Is there ob 
jection? 

There was no-objection. 

‘The article and letter referred to are as follows: 


[From the Spartanburg Journal.] 
ANOTHER CHAPTER. 


Congressman Sam J. NICHOLLS addresses a very able commupicati 
to the Spartanburg Herald this morning on the subject of the Gelifun 
matter, and Mr. NicHOLLS ts up a very able detense for himself and 
for Mr. Geilfuss. Before . NICHOLLS went to Congress he practiced 
criminal law in Spartanburg, and it is his business to put up defenses 
for accused people. 

The Congressman bas not addressed any communication to the 
8 Journal, and possibly we are making a mistake when we 
have anything to say on the subject, but this is a matter in wiich the 
public is so deeply interested that we feel we have a perfect right te 
discuss it. In so doing we would not question the patriotis of San 
NICHOLLS for one minute, because all of us in Spartanburg ard practi- 
cally everyone in South Carolina knows that there is no more patriotic 
spirit in Washington than Sam Nicholls, but we do believe that he 
has made a mistake in instance, and we believe that he will even- 


any G ize it. It was an unfortunate thing for Sam Nicsolls and 
ar = that our Congressman had anything at all to do with 
s matter. 


are one or two things about this matter that we would like for 

some one to explain to us. 
Why did Mr. Geilfuss, if he knew that he had done sae wrong 
and was convinced that he had not committed any crime saet aon 
on an r 
ILLMAN Mr. NICHOLLS to intercede for him. II he had done 
nothing, if he knew that he could not be convicted, why was it neces- 


— 7 for him to make the trip and lay so many facts | before the 


cials? 

Why could not this statement and investigation walt until a-war- 
rant was issued for his arrest and the case came on for a hearing? 

Why did be have to take with him to W. two supporters to 
substantiate what he said about the 


matter? 
What right has the Representative of the people to issue orders to a 
Federal official that he must not arrest a man until after investiga- 
tion has taken place? Why not arrest him and then let the investigat 


take place? 
We honestly think that the charge against Mr. Geilfuss was a 
trumped- up air and of little im ce one way or the other, and 


if he had been tried and convicted. of receiving goods stolen from the 
United States Government it would have amounted to little, but to 
save our life we can net see where this fact excuses Senator TILLMAN, 
Congressman NICHOLLS, and District Attorney ‘Thurmond. Mr. Nicu- 
OLLS has been and is an able Representative in Congress for this 
district, but this is one time when our Co made a mistake, 
and if he add essed fifty letters to Spartanburg newspapers he will 

3 the Spartanburg pu that he was in the 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22, 2918, 
EDITOR THE SPARTANBURG TERALD: 


I-am just in receipt of ye paper of Saturday, April 20, and. bave 
read with a greut deal of interest, on the first page, column 1, the 
article headed High officials interested in Spartanburg case; some facts 
involved in rumors afloat. concerning August Geilfuss’s connection with 
case at Wadsworth. Senator TILLMAN sends telegram. Conviction of 
soldiers by court-martial threatened to involve local baker in viala- 
tion of Federal law.“ I do not know who wrote this article, and 1 do 
not care, but I do know that from the facts which were presented to me 
in the matter it is absolutely unfair to Senator TILLAAX. Mr. Geilfuss, 
and myself. 1 do not care to get into a newspaper controversy, and am 
not trying to do so in case. However, 1 believe, in justice to Senator 
TILLMAN, Mr. Geilfuss, and myself, some reply to the article and also to 
the editorial relative to the article shouid be made. 

Tue facts that have been disclosed to me are as follows: Mr. W. M. 
Floyd. Mr. S. I. Rigby, and Mr. A. Gellfuss came to my office some days 
ago and told me that Mr. Gellfuss was expecting to be arrested on a 
charge of receiving stolen goods, the property of the United States 
Government. They also told me that they belicved that certain people 
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Spartanbure were trying to 


in persecute Mr. Geilfuss and to injure his 
business because of the fact that they claimed he was pro-German. I 
had some testimonials from the chamber of commerce and other In- 


finential bodies of high standing in Spartanburg some months ago that 
Mr. Geilfuss was a loyal American citizen. These testimonials were 
published in the papers, and at the same time I wrote a letter to the 
papers stating that I believed, having known Mr. Gellfuss for years, 
that he was as loyal as any man In the country to bis Government. 
These gentlemen impressed me with the fact that somebody was ng 
to make capita! out of the fact that Mr. Gellfuss was a German. It is 
true that Mr. Geilfuss is of German origin. I understand his grand- 

rents were born in Germany, but his parents have lived in Charleston 
| e» ycars and he was born there, and I would trust him under any con- 
ditions to be loyal to this 8 1 do not think that anyone can ques- 
tion my loyalty, for the on! rother that 1 had has n killed in 
France by the slaves of the iser, and, aside from my love of country, 
my love of him would have made me hate the Kaiser and the German 
Army. I not only received information from the gentlemen that I have 
mentioned, but 1 received a long letter from Hon, R. K. Carson, 
of Spartanburg, a man for whom I haye the highest respect, and 1 
would believe anything that he would tell me, who was disinterested in 
the case so far as Mr. Gelltuss was concerned, but who had attended the 
trial of the soldiers charged with stealing the property, giving me the 
facts as to what took place and urging that, if possible, I see that justice 


be done. 

With au these facts before me, I carrfed Mr. Gellfuss, Mr. Floyd, and 
Mr. Rigby to Senator TILLMAN’S office, and we went over the matter 
thoroughly, they ere to him the circumstances just as they existed, 
which were about as fcllows, from Mr. Carson’s letter and from the 
statements of these three gentlemen: $ 

Mr. Geilfuss is a great lover of dogs. He has at this time 8 or 10 ae 
tered collies, and he has been very successful with bis dogs at the difer- 
ent dog shows throughout the country in winning prizes. When Camp 
Wadsworth was established at Spartanburg, Mr. Geilfuss threw his 
home open to many of the soldiers who were there and bas entertained 
them in true southern fashion. In talking with some of the soldiers. 
they told him that there were a great many bones at the — 1 Which 
were left after the meat had been cut off for the use of the soldiers, and 
that they thought he could obtain the bones for the purpose of feeding 
them to his dogs. Mr. Gellfuss offered to pay. Se bones, but, as they 
were absolutely useless to the Government, was told by those in 
authority that he was welcome to take them free of charge. and for 
some months the Army trucks and occasionally Mr. Geilfuss’s own 
trucks had been carrying sacks of bones to his house to be fed to his 
dogs. If there was any meat left on the bones that was fit to use in 
feeding the el Mr. Gellfuss had no knowledge of it whatever. The 
sacks were simply brought from the camp and the bones given to his 
dogs. On the occasion in question when the military police selzed and 
searched the cack which Mr. Geilfuss had carried In in his automobile. 
and which was thrown into the automobile without ever having been 
opened by him, they found 15 or 20 pounds of bones, together with two 
cans of condensed milk, two cans of peaches, and one can of pineapple. 
Of course Mr. Gellfuss does not know how these cans got in the sack. 
And, of course, I do not know. The only solution of the proposition 
that I can give is that some soldier had put them in the sack, Intendin 
to take them out afterwards for his own use before the sack was delivered 
to Mr. Gellfuss. i 

It is pre erous, in my judgment, to think that a man like Mr. Geil- 
fuss, who subscribed to every H d issue—in fact, taking out 
$2,000 in the last one—and a man shipping bread into five or six States, 
with the biggest bak south of Washington, and who ships canned 
goods in by the — — would be guilty of receiving about a dollar's 
worth of stolen goods. 

These are the facts, briefly, which were stated to me by Mr. Carson, 
Mr. Floyd, Mr. Rigby, and Mr. Geilfuss. It was further stated to me 
that Maj. Shanton, who used to be one of Buffalo Bill's broncho . 
was in behind the matter and was seag notoriety at the expense o 
one of the most prominent citigens of my city. 

After learning these facts from Mr. Carson, Mr. Floyd, Mr. Rigby, 
and Mr. Geilfuss I convinced that a great injustice was about 
to be done Mr. Geilfuss. I have known him for years, and the people 
of Spartanburg know that up to this time no man has ever questioned 


his nesty. In view of his past life and in view of the l 
cha now made against him of stealing $26 worth of can goods, I. 
was bs convinced that the alleged prosecution was due entirely to the 
fact that Mr. G was of German descent and had been charged by 


some le with being German, . 
If Mr. Gellfuss has eer. at any time of utt a disloyal 
statement or entertaining a disloyal sentiment, I have never heard about 
it, and, on the contrary, in my 83 he has ever asserted his patri- 
otic devotion to his country. My friends have always advised me that 
he had the seme attitude when with them. 
an 
gulity 


ilty of nothing that would justi 
itslovatty, the: d no right to 


ee by the authorities before any warrant was issued against him. 


does not mean 

conviction. But if with stealing $26 

worth of canned is, from m owledge of your past life, I would 

intervene with the authorities that no warrant 
ewe ag ae been made ; 

a jury afterwards declared you Innocent, the fact that you were arrested 


ts. 
2 is net a matter of ancestry. It is a matter of the heart. 
In my opinion there can be no punishment too severe for the man who is 
disloyal to his 5 whether he be of German, English, or any 
other. descent, but I t ink it would be cowardly te presecute a man 
like Mr. Geilfuss for stealing canned goods for the sole reason that 
his pA dl Racine were German and becanse they can find no evidence 
against him to justify his 3 for disloyal utterances to his 
Government. No sane man in Spartanburg will believe that a man of 
Mr. Geilfuss’s standing would connive with a soldier at Camp Wads- 


worth to steal condensed milk or pineapple, knowing, as he would, that 


he would be thereby placing his He, his liberty, and his character in 
the hands of a soldier in the United States Army whom he had never 
known before and who any moment could ruin him by reporting his 
theft. Anyone would know that Mr. Geilfuss has sense enough to 
know that the soldier could come to him next week, knowing that he is 
a man of some means, and demand $10,000 of him under threat of 
reporting him to the Government for stealing condensed milk. 

I trust that politics is not responsible for these allegations as to 
Senator TILLMAN and myself at this time. I dislike to believe that 
any man is such a scoundrel that in order to attack either Senator 
TILLMAN or myself he is willing to ruin the life or the character of 
a man who has done as much for Spartanburg as has Gus Geilfuss. 

As I have stated before, we called upon Senator TIL MAX and, after 
the facts were stated to him, he, like myself, felt very much outraged, 
and we did wire to Commissioner Gantt, at Spartanburg, not “ order- 
ing” him to do anything, because anybody but a fool knows that a 
Senator or Congressman has no right to “order” officials of the Gov- 
ernment as to what they shall do. We wired Commissioner Gantt 
asking him not to issue a warrant until he heard from us. At the 
same time we wired to Hon. W. J. Thurmond, asking him to take the 
matter up with Commissioner Gantt and to hold same open pending 
a thorough investigation. All that Senator Tittman did., or all that 
I did in this matter, was to ask the Department of Justice not to have 
a man whom we considered absolutely innocent arrested until a 
thorough investigation had been made. I, of course, have copies of 
the telegrams, and also a copy of the letter which I wrote to Mr. 
Thurmond. The latter is rather zengthy. and I therefore have not put 
it in this statement, because of the space it would take up. However, 
if you desire it, I will be glad to send you a copy of same. 

n your editorial you state: The part of the gentlemen in Con 

is so irregular, however, It is certainly worthy of mention, for If there 
is an authority for Senators and Congressmen to give orders to Federal 
magistrates it is not Eom appreciated by the public.” You know 
as well as I do that there is no such authority, ou also know, how- 
ever, or you should know, that the mere fact that a man happens to 
be a Member of the Senate of the United States or a Member of Con- 
gress does not preclude him from 3 a request of any official, 
whether he be State or Federal, to investigate a thing thoroughly in 
order that justice may be done. Recently, or to be more definite, 
during the Confederate reunton in Washington last June, a young man 
who works in one of the cotton mills in my district was unfortunate 
enough to come to Washington, get crazy drunk, pull out his pistol 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, and start shoo ing. One ball from his re- 
volver happened to strike a lady whom he d never seen, He was 
arrested, put in jail, and appealed to me for help. I secured a bonds- 
man for him and got him out, and am now Interceding with the district 
attorney here, th a view of nevis his nishment made not so 
severe as it would be made under ordinary circumstances, I conceive 
it my duty as a Member of Congress to look-after my constituents In 
every way possible when I think they are right; and, regardless of 
what the enemies of Mr. Gellfuss might say, as long as I am in Con- 
gress I propose to do my duty as T see it. I do not believe that Dis- 
trict Attorney Thurmond or that Commissioner Gantt would take orders 
from any Member of the Senate or any Member of Congress. I do 
belleve, however, that both these gentlemen are always willing to give 
heed to requests not only from men in official life but from any private 
citizen. I can not conceive that because a man has been honored by 
his people to represent them he loses his right as a 338 citizen to 
request of an official of the Government that justice be done. If that 
is the case, we should not be fighting now for world democracy. 

As I have stated before, I think that the article in your paper, and 
also the editorial; are absolutely unfair. If I thought for a moment 
that Mr. Geilfuss was pro-German and was doing anything te deter us 
in bringing this war to a ghee successful conclusion the people who 
know me will realize that I would never have turned my finger over for 
him, because, however, a man's grandparents ha ed to have been 
born in Germany, that does not convince me that he can not be a loyal 
American citizen. This fact has been brought very closely to my atten- 
tion on acconnt of my intimate connection with Hon. JULIUS KAHN, 
who Is the ranking Republican member of the Military Affairs Committee, 
of which I have the honor to be a member. He was born in Germany and 
moved to this country from Gernant However, in a great many of the 
pants on 3 75 floor he has led the administration measures here for our 

vernment, 

The sige i object I had, and I know the only object that Senator TILI- 
MAN had, in this matter was to try to see that Mr. Gellfuss got a square 
deal and not have his name besmirched without just cause. 

In conclusion, I want to say that since being a Member of Congress 
I have tried to represent all my people justly, equally. and fairly. I 
intend to make the race again for Co . upon the assumption that 
it is my 755 8 as well as my pleasure, to represent my people as before 
stated. If 1 thought. as your pa Insinuates, that I had to sacrifice 
my principles or my ts as an American citizen for the s e reason 
that I am a Member of Congress, I would be glad to retire and let some 
other man who did not agree with my ideas fill this position I bave 
no apology to make to any man or set of men for my attitude in this 
matter. 

I hope that you will give this communication the same 1 
vou gave the article which I consider reflects very much upon tor 
TILLMAN, District Attorney Thurmond, Commissioner Gantt, Mr. Geil- 
fuss, and myself. 

I am in receipt of letter from Mr. Wyche, assistant district attorney, 
in which he states that he had talked to Commissioner Gantt and bad 
requested that no warrant be issued until a thorough in tion was 
made. This is what the law contemplates, and this is all that we asked. 
Yours, very truly, 
Sam J. NICHOLLS. 
ELECTIONS TO COMMITTEES. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I nominate and move the elec- 
tion of the following members of committees, which I seud to 
the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee nominations. 


Finis J. GARRETT, of Tennessee, to be chairman of the Committee 
on Insular Affairs; Jonx W. Rainey, of Illinols, to be a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture. 


The SPEAKER. Are there any other nominations? 
Mr, GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to place in nomi- 
nation, not for the same committee assignments, but because 
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I think it might all be taken care of in the same vote, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, Mr. Fess, to be a Member of the Committee 
on Rules, to take the place of Mr. LENROOT. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts nomi- 
nates the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Fess, as a member of the 
Committee on Rules. is there any other nomination? [After a 
pause.] The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Krrcur] to elect these various candidates 
to the committee places named. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


THE WAR. 


Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. S 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Speaker, I have here a_ resolution 
adopted by the Senate and the Assembly of the State of New 
York, which I send to the desk and ask to have read in my time. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

STATE or New YORK, 
In ASSEMBLY, April 12, 1918. 
By unanimous consent, Mr. Sage offered for the consideration of the 
joint assembly of senate and assembly the following resolution: 
= 8 the Biot’ important task before the United States is to win 
t war; ani 

bes Whereas the war will not be won until the peaceful development of all 
free propios is guaranteed by the strength of their own will: There- 
fore t 

“ Resolved b 
concurring), That the State of New York pledges all its resources to the 
vigorous prosecution of the war until Prussian autocracy has been de- 
feated ; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That the State of New York favors the entrance of the 
United States after the war into a league of nations to safeguard the 
peace that must be won by the joint military forces of the allicd na- 
tions; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That certified copies of these resolutions be sent by the 
Secretary of State to the President and to the presiding officers of both 
branches of Congress and to each of the Senators and Representatives 
from New York.” 

Which concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


Starz or New Tonk, COUNTY or ALBANY, 
Office of the Clerk of the Assembly, ss: 

I, Fred W. Hammond, clerk of the assembly, do hereby certify that I 
have compared the foregoing record of proceedings of the assembly of 
April 12, 1918, relative to the resolution therein set forth with the 
original thereof as contained in the original official copy of the journal of 
proceedings of the assembly of said date and that the same is a true and 
correct transcript of said journal of procona in so far as the same 
relates to said resolution and of the whole thereof. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 23d day of 
April, 1918. 


the Legislature of the State of New York (both houscs 


Frep W. HAMMOND, 
Clerk of the Assembly. 


Indorsed : Filed April 23, 1918. Francis M. Hugo, Secretary of State. 


Stare oy New YORK, 
Office of the Secretary of State, ss: 


I have compared the preceding on of resolution adopted by the 
Senate and Assembly of the State of New York with the original reso- 
lution on file in this office, and do hereby certify that the same is a cor- 
rect transcript therefrom and of the whole thereof. 

Given under my hand and the seal of office of the secretary of state, 
at the city of Albany, this 23d day of April, in the year 1918. 


[SBAL. C. W. Tart, 
Second Deputy Secretary of State. 


The SPEAKER. The resolution is referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


MINERALS AND METALS FOR WAR PURPOSES, 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolye 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 11259. 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I have a privileged resolution 

Mr. FOSTER. Could it not wait until to-morrow? Is it 
going to take any discussion? 

Mr. PARK. Well, I can not say that. 

Mr. FOSTER. I would like to get in with this bill now. 

Mr. PARK. Then I will wait until to-morrow. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the gentleman will please wait. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would recognize the gentleman 
from Georgia if it is a pressing matter, but if it is not the Chair 
would wish him to wait until to-morrow. 

Mr. PARK. We can wait until to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
11259 


The motion was agreed to. 


Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 11259, with Mr. SAUNDERS of 
Virginia in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 11259, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11259) to provide further for the national security and 
defense by encouraging the 5 conserving the supply, and 
controlling the distribution of those ores, met: and minerals which 
have formerly been ly imported, or of which there is or may bo 
an inadequate supply. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the time the committee rose there was 
pending an amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I think I shall ask per- 
mission to proceed for 10 minutes, although I do not think I shall 
use that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment 
be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none, and the Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “alloys,” strike out the words and 
chemical compounds.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I offered this amend- 
ment the other evening just before the committee rose, and I 
asked that it should be considered as pending in order that I 
might further examine into this question and that the commit- 
tee in charge might further examine into the question as to 
whether or not it would be wise to strike out the words “and 
chemical compounds.” As I understand it, in the bill as origi- 
nally drafted by the department and submitted to the committee, 
chemical compounds were not included, and in the hearings it 
was admitted by several witnesses that such a provision would 
immensely broaden the bill. I was inclined to think at the be- 
ginning that it would be very unwise to go so far as to include 
all the chemical compounds of these various metals and other 
substances provided for in the bill; so I made a rather careful 
investigation of the matter, and after talking with some gentle- 
men who are experts on this question I came to the conclusion 
that it would interfere with the objects sought to be accom- 
plished by this bill if chemical compounds were not included. I 
have decided, therefore, not to press my amendment. 

A word or two as to the merits of the bill. Iam in very grave 
doubt, gentlemen, I confess, and the more I study this bill the 
graver my doubts become, as to the wisdom of its passage, and 
yet I think that I shall probably support it. There is no use in 
mincing words about it, though. It is another one of those 
socialistic price-fixing contraptions, a number of which we have 
enacted, and I think that few will say, so far, with much suc- 
cess. Then, too, it involves the expenditure of an amount of 
money that no one here can possibly guess. This revolving fund 
of $50,000,000 may amount to hundreds of millions of dollars 
more before we get through, and yet I doubt whether there is 
any other way now of immediately obtaining certain supplies 
that seem to be absolutely necessary for our effective participa- 
tion in this war. 

One point about this bill appeals to me rather strongly, and 
that is that the powers and duties conferred by it are to be 


The 


administered by the Secretary of the Interior, whom I regard 


as undoubtedly the sanest, ablest, and the least politically 
selfish man in the Cabinet. [Applause.] Then, in so far as 
this bill will accomplish the permanent development of the 
industries mentioned, it is a good thing. I happened to be a 
member of the Committee on Ways and Means, which drafted 
the much maligned Payne law. At that time we seriously took 
up the question of the development and encouragement of most 
of the various industries described in this bill. We gave the 
question serious consideration, we had hearings, and we ended 
by imposing a substantial protective duty on almost every one 
of the materials named in this bill, with the idea of encour- 
aging these industries to the extent that they would be able to 
fill all the needs of this Nation, both in peace and war times. 
As to whether or not those industries would have by this time 
developed to the extent necessary I, of course, can not tell, 
but the fact is they never had a chance, because within a very 
short time the Underwood law came along, and an entirely 
different method of treating these subjects was adopted. Duties 
in every case were reduced to a point where it was frankly 
intended that the importation of those various articles should 
be stimulated to the greatest possible degree, The industry at 
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home was deliberately intended to be discouraged and the 
importations of those materials encouraged in the development 
of a policy in precise juxtaposition to the policy proposed in 
this bill. In no case was a higher duty imposed than that 
which was expected to produce the largest revenne by encour- 
aging the largest possible importation. 

Take all the metals mamed in this bill. Under the Payne 
law a substantial protective duty was placed upon them. Under 
the Underwood law they were lumped in a bracket bearing a 
duty of 10 per cent ad valorem and importations, of course, 
were very greatly increased. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will. 

Mr. SLOAN. I gather, then, from the view of the gentleman 
from Ohio that this is a species of protection, but at the ex- 
pense of the American people and the United States Treasury, 
while the system of protection favored by the gentleman under 
the old law was at the expense of the foreigner and for the 
benefit of the United States Treasury. Is that correct? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I agree entirely with my colleague. Of 
course I do not desire to precipitate any political argument 
here. I am simply referring to the fact that if the system 
adopted at that time had been allowed to continue probably the 
necessity for this bill would not be apparent to-day. 

Mr. SLOAN. Just one word. If mayhap the gentleman dis- 
covered anything political in any suggestion of mine, I trust 
he will withdraw it from the RECORD. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I, of course, acquit the gentleman of 
any such intention, He has conspicuously refrained from in- 
troducing politics into any debate during this session, and very 
properly so. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I took your question and answer to be for 
A rere of illustrating that you both believed in protective 
theories, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We do, and, apparently, so does the 
gentleman’s party in this instance, for this measure is the most 
highly protective measure, in a sense, that one can conceive of, 
because we are to take the money directly from the Treasury 
and give it to certain gentlemen for the purpose of developing 
these industries. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. You mean everything is protected except the 
Treasury? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Everything is protected in this bill 
except the Treasury. I thank the gentleman for his suggestion. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield with pleasure to my friend from 


Texas. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman if these 
various commodities that it is intended to develop here do not 
now command a very high price in the markets of the world? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I presume they do. 

Mr. SLAYDIIN, A very high price. f 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And the reason they command such a 
high price is that their development in this country was inter- 
fered with, so that we are now not able to supply the needs 
of the market, and therefore the prices have immensely in- 
creased. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, may I have three min- 
utes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent for three minutes more. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does not the gentleman fhink that these 
very high prices form sufficient inducement for the development 
of these enterprises without going into socialistic propositions? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, the gentleman may be right, and 
yet the responsible authorities of this administration come to 
us and say that the only way we can supply the requisite 
amount of these materials is to take money directly out of the 
Treasury and give it to the gentlemen whom they desire to sub- 
Sidize. 

Now, I am one of those who believe that this country should 
supply everything that is necessary for the happiness and pros- 
perity of its people in time of peace and for their security in 
time of war—everything that is climatically possible to produce 
in this country. According to the reports that are before us 
now it is possible to produce to the full extent these specific 
articles which up to this time we have been relying on foreign 
countries to suppty to us. Under the circumstances it seems to 
me that it will be difficult for gentlemen, no matter how or in 
what school of thought reared, to say after this war is over 
that if we are justified now in taking more than $50,000,000 


from the Treasury of the American people and giving it directly 
to persons to build up these industries now, after this war is 
over it ought not to be the policy of this Government to see to 
it that in an indirect way, under a protective policy, these in- 


dustries shall be perpetuated. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

By unanimous consent Mr. LonaworrH was given leave to 
revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Saxprns of Indiana: Page 2, line 15, after 
the word “thereafter,” strike out down to and including the word 
“terminated,” in line 17, and insert in leu thereo: words “ for 
such period of time as is hereinafter provided.” 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the question pre- 
sented by this amendment is the question of whether or not the 
governmental control of these war minerals shall be definitely 
fixed or whether it shall be left, as is provided in the bill, to the 
judgment of the President. The amendment which I have of- 
fered is an amendment on page 2, line 15, to strike out this ex- 
pression, only until, in the judgment of the President, the agen- 
cies and activities herein provided for can be reasonubly termi- 
nated.” I propose that there be inserted in lieu thereof the 
following expression: for such period of time as is hereinafter 
provided.” 

Mr. MADDEN. 
ment 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Net just now. 

The reason I propose to make the amendment in this form in 
section 1 is that in section 23 a provision similar to ‘that con- 
tained in section 1 is also found. And I want to discuss section 
23 and section 1, because they contain the same proposition ; 
and I shall later offer an amendment to section 23 which will 
definitely limit the time for governmental control to six months. 
And I want to take the liberty now—— 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman means six 
months after the war is terminated? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Six months after the termina- 
tion of the present war. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I ask a question of thé 
gentleman before he goes to another subject? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Can the gentleman inform us 
what prevailed upon the committee to put that language in 
section 1 to which he just referred? What reasan did the com- 
mittee have for putting in the very extraordinary language 
after the word “thereafter,” the language that the gentieman 
proposes to strike out? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I do not know. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think this language so un- 
usual and inapt that it must have been put in by design. It 
could not have been by inadvertence. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Section 23 prescribes the time 
when the provisions of the act shall cease and uses this lan- 
guage: 

nc. 23. That the provisions of this act shall cease to be in effect after 
the existing state of war between the United States and Germany shall 
have terminated, and the fact and date of such termination shall be 
ascertained and 13 by the President as soon as in his judgment 
the agencies and activities herein provided for can be reasonably ter- 
minated— 

And so forth. Now, I propose, when we reach that section, to 
offer an amendment which will read as follows: 


That the provisions of this act shall cease to be in effect at the end 
of six months after the state of war between the United States 
and Germany and between the United States and . shall 
have terminated, and the fact and date of such termination shall be ascer- 
tained and roclaimed by the President; but the termination of this act 
shall not affect the exercise of such authority and power herein granted 
as shall be necessary to speedily wind up the affairs of any enterprise 
already entered upon or to ca out any ranty or contract made 
pursuant to the terms thereof and such termination. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr, SANDERS of Indiana. In just a moment. It will be 
noted that under the provisions of the bill as it is now drawn 
all of the Government control must last until all of the agencies 
and activities can be terminated. By a subsequent provision of 
the law the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to guarantee 
for a period not to exceed two years a certain price for any one 


Can not you follow that with another amend- 
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or more of these minerals. ‘Therefore, for illustration, if the war 
should end in June of next year, and in May of next year an 
agreement should have been entered into to guarantee a price 
for two years, none of the provisions of this act could be termi- 
nated until the expiration of the two years. 

There ought certainly to be no objection to this particular 
amendment to section 1, because, regardless of whether the period 
in section 23 shall be left to be six months after the termination 
of the war or whether it shall be left as it is, this provision will 
not be harmful. My object in presenting here this provision 
that it shall be for such period of time as is hereinafter provided 
was to present the question at one time, the question of whether 
it would run for a definite period or whether it should be left 
indefinite. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for five additional minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The question is whether all of the 
powers shall be granted to the Secretary of the Interior for all 
of the period of time during which any of the activities started 
may last or whether it shall be definitely terminated. Some of 
the powers enumerated in the bill are powers to license all of 
these products and to regulate their production, the power to 
condemn property, the power to requisition and take over neces- 
saries, the power to fix the price of necessaries, the power of 
determining the royalty that shall be paid, and the power in 
one of these sections is vested in the President of the United 
States to fix the tariff on all these products. In other words, 
if the bill remains as it is and if there is any activity at the 
time of the duration of the war which should carry it on for 
two years, then the President of the United States should be left 
with the power to fix the revenue duties for a period of two 
years; and it is very likely—— 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes, 

Mr. LITTLE. Do I understand the gentleman to contend that 
if some contract should be made or some rule should be estab- 
lished that would endure for two years after the termination of 
the enforcement of this law, the law would still remain in force 
for two years, notwithstanding the provision that would make 
it discontinue? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. That is the present provision? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. And you are seeking to obviate that? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes; I am seeking to obviate 
that by providing a definite time when the law shall cease and 
still retaining the powers that are necessary in the executive 
department to finish any matter that may be on hand; and the 
provision of the amendment that I shall later offer would have 
all the power that is necessary to terminate and speedily wind 
up any of the affairs of any enterprise already entered upon. 
This provision for a definite period of six months after the war 
is copied to a large extent from the War Finance Corporation 
bill, which provides a period of six months, which is an ample 
period for the country to readjust itself and be ready to enact 
legislation that would be proper in peace times. 

In addition to the question of this being a desirable thing, I 
think there might be grave doubt as to the validity of this law if 
we did not definitely fix the duration of the emergency created 
by the war, because much of it would not be within the power of 
the Congress to enact as a peace measure, and we are reaching 
out and taking that power because we are in war, and it is the 
duty of Congress to definitely fix the time of the emergency 
created by this war; and I think, Mr. Chairman, that—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman indicated that 
the bill provided somewhere—I have been unable to find it 
that the President may in certain contingencies have the power 
to fix the tariff duties? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is not that in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. There is some question in my 
mind as to the validity of the provision here. There is no ques- 
tion of the right of the President to put into effect certain 
duties if the legislation makes the amount of the duties suffi- 
ciently definite. There has been some question in my mind as 
to the constitutionality of the provision. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. What section is that? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That is on page 15, in section 14. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That power is clearly vested 
in Congress—the power to fix duties. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. This is the same provision as is in the food 
bill, I will say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Affecting tariffs? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But Congress certainly fixes 
duties under the Constitution. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I will say to the gentleman that 
this provision is not for the purpose of raising revenues. It is 
for the purpose of protection. 

Mr. FOSTER. For the Government in any law? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. For the protection against im- 


ports. 

Mr. FESS. Will it interrupt the gentleman if I ask him a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman may 
have two minutes more, so that I may ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Indiana may have two minutes 
more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. I want the gentleman to inform the House 
whether the bill specifies the minerals upon which the Govern- 
ment shall guarantee a price. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. It does not. It leaves that to the 
discretion of the administration. 

Mr. FESS. Second, in fixing the price of any mineral, the 
only way it could be done would be to stand ready to take the 
product of the mineral. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That is true. 

Mr. FESS. Would that mean that the Government would be 
under obligation to take all that was produced whether it needed 
it or not? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. It would, except that that is all 
a matter of regulation, and the selection of the particular 
mineral upon which a.guaranteed price shall be offered is also 
an administrative matter, and may be covered by regulation. 
The gentleman’s statement would be true, subject to any quali- 
fications that might be put in valid regulations on that subject. 

Mr. FESS. I notice that Dr. Smith, who, I think, is an au- 
thority on the production of these minerals, if any man in 
America is, says that we produce 100 per cent of bromine, that 
we produce only 23 per cent of manganese, but that of magnesite 
we produce 99 per cent, and of mercury 120 per cent of our sup- 
ply. In other words, there are many minerals of which we are 
producing more than we need. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes; but it is not to be supposed 
that the administration, in carrying out this act, would guar- 
antee a price upon minerals of which we are producing plenty 
without that guaranty. 

Mr. FESS. It would be a very foolish thing to do. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The food bill permitted the guar- 
anteeing of the price of only one article—wheat—but this bill 
permits a guaranteed price of any mineral, and does not pro- 
pose to limit the guaranty, and it is not to be supposed that the 
administration would guarantee the price of any mineral of 
which there is plenty; but there are other provisions of the act 
which might be used with reference to such a mineral. 

Mr. FESS. Suppose we have selected one mineral the pro- 
duction of which is very small in comparison with our needs, 
but in due process of production we discover n process of pro- 
ducing great quantities. Do we have the freedom to stop the 
guaranteeing of the price of a mineral, no matter what amount 
is produced? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired, 

Mr. WINGO. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have two minutes more. 

Mr, FOSTER. I ask that the gentleman have two minutes 
more, > 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
tleman’s time be extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. If I may be permitted to repeat my question, 
there may be some things of which we now produce a small per- 
centage of our needs, but there might be methods of production 
discovered that would result in a production far in excess of 
our needs. Now, suppose we have fixed a price upon that article, 
do we have the authority in the bill so that the administration 
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can qualify or reconsider a decision formerly made before the 
process of producing the larger quantity had been discovered? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman has asked a ques- 
tion which I think is the most important one in the whole bill, 
and if he will read the hearings he will find it is one that I 
sought to bring out when different witnesses were before the, 
committee, the question whether there was any liability of over- 
production under a guarantee, and whether the Government 
would be able to take care of itself in that event. It is a diffi- 
cult question, and I should say that the Government would be 
under at least a moral obligation, if not a legal obligation, to 
curry out any guarantee that it should make, regardless of sub- 
sequent developments. Of course, in administering the act 
great care would need to be exercised in making such a guar- 
antee. For instance, we would not want to have occur in this 
country what occurred in Australia, where they guaranteed the 
price of wheat and twice as much wheat was produced as could 
possibly be used there, and the Government was obliged to buy 
it, and it has its wheat and no way to ship it. That is a very 
grave question, and I may say that the effect of this act will 
depend altogether upon the care taken in the administration, 
This very feature will require the most care. As to whether the 
guarantee of a price for a year would so bind the Government 
that it would have no right six months thereafter to break that 
guarantee, I do not know. I-should doubt if the Government 
would haye the moral right to do that. Of course, legislation 
authorizing a certain thing might be repealed, and we could 
repeal the act perhaps at any time. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman recognizes the fact that a substi- 
tute might be discovered that would prove a better article for 
the purpose than the one we had guarantee, so that the one 
thing might be entirely useless because of finding a better thing. 
Evidently we ought to have some protection somewhere. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I think the administration of 
this guarantee provision ought to be very carefully guarded, and 
that it ought to be very rarely used. 

Mr. LONDON. If the gentleman will yield, the right to 
guarantee a price does not exclude the right of the Government 
to enter into a contract to protect the Government against every 
possible contingency, including overproduction. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes; if that could be em- 
braced—— . 

Mr. LONDON. But could it not be embraced? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS] 
may proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONDON. Is not that power embraced within the pro- 
visions of the bill? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. It is. This bill embraces the 
power to guarantee prices for any one or all of these minerals. 
It is a general guaranty. It also gives the right to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to go out and purchase and pay a price for 
these things. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But that does not also give any- 
one the right to tell a man that he can not produce. 

Mr. LONDON. That was not the intent of my question. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. i 

Mr. HARDY. Right along that line suggested by yourself 
a moment ago, would not it be in order under this bill for the 
President's agent to make a contract with an individual for the 
production of a given amount of such commodity? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That is within the terms of the 
bill. I should think in administering the bill this provision 
would be used to a greater extent than the guaranty. 

Mr. HARDY. That would be a means whereby the Govern- 
ment might protect itself against overproduction by making a 
contract for the production of so much. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I do not know of any particular 
means of protection against an unwise guaranty. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman understands that under this bill 
they can make a contract for a limited amount at a given price. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes; and that would protect them 
against the guaranty if it would keep them from making the 
guaranty. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana, I will yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 
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Mr. CANNON. Do I understand that under this bill, a war 
bill, n contract might be made with some one to produce pyrites 
at a fixed price without exercising the general power to fix a 
price wherever it was produced? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. They may pick out a favored one here or a 
favored one there? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, Did the committee consider that if there was 
somebody producing a large amount of manganese, for instance, 
or sulphur, which is used for sulphuric acid the same as 
pyrites, that a bounty might be given to A, a good Republican 
or a good Democrat or a good Socialist, and all the balance of 
the people producing a similar thing that might be a substitute 
therefor would continue to produce without regard to the guar- 
anteed price of the favored party. Can that be done under 
the provisions of this bill if it should be enacted? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. In administering the provisions 
of this bill great favoritism could be shown. 

Mr. CANNON. If that be true, is not the thing to do in 
regard to this bill to cut off its head? [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARLAND. Is not that true of all the other war bills 
that advantage could be taken under the provisions? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I might say, in line with the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that that same 
thing is true of the food bill and of a great many of these hills 
where we have given vast powers to the Executive. 

Mr. CANNON. You can include A and, exclude all the other 
producers? 

Mr, SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I did not know of any such provision, and I 
never will vote for any such provision for anybody. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The provisions for guaranty in 
this bill are the same as in the food bill, except that in the 
food bill it was limited to wheat, and here any one of these 
may be selected. The provision regarding the power to go out 
and purchase is identical with the food bill. 

Mr. CANNON. That is not what I was talking about. I was 
talking about—take manganese, for instance; we have multi- 
plied it 6,000 per cent in five years’ production in this country, 
and still we do not produce, probably, two-thirds of what we 
need. Now, could you take some one citizen or corporation under 
the provisions of this bill and say, “ We will pay you $5 a tou 
for manganese if you will produce it,” and not say it to others? 
I can conceive that we might say we will pay $5 a ton to all 
producers of manganese. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The bill has that provision, 
but it also has the additional provision that the gentleman is 
criticizing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has again expired. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMLIN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The genileman from Indiana does not mean 
to tell the gentleman from Illinois and the House that the bill 
provides that the Government may in the purchase of man- 
ganese, as suggested by the gentleman from Illinois, discriminate 
between manganese producers to the hurt of any one of them? 
The bill has no provision that would warrant that discrimina- 
ane I take it, and I am familiar with the provisions of the 

ill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will yield in that particu- 
lar, it was stated by some gentleman on the committee in gen- 
eral debate that you could favor an individual miner by giving 
him a guaranteed price that would not extend to all the pro- 
ducers in the commodity. That was the purport of the inquiry 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] to which the gen- 
tleman from Indiana replied affirmatively. 

Mr. HAMLIN. A statement was made to this effect—that in 
fixing the guaranteed price the Government could and would 
take into consideration the location of the particular mine, its 
proximity or distance from a market, railroad, and so forth— 
in other words, as to the cost of production, so that the price 
at the mine in one section of the country might be different at 
one time than another. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman is dealing with 
the guaranteed price. This was not what the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CAN NON] was criticizing. I will read the portion 
of the bill which I have interpreted. It is on page 16. beginning 
with line 2, as follows: 
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For the purpose of making any guaranteed price effective under this 
section, or whenever be deems it essential, in order to protect the Gov- 
ernment of the United States against material enhancement of Its liabili- 


ties arising out of any guaranty under this section, the Secretary of the 
Interior with the approval of the President is authorized also, in his 
discretion, to purchase any of these necessaries for which a guaranteed 
price shail pe fixed under this section, and to hold, transport, or store, 
or to sell, dispose of and deliver the same to any citizen of the United 
States or to any Government engaged in war with any country with 
which the Government of the United States is or may be at war, or to 
use the same as supplies for any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Section 11 also authorizes the purchase of these necessaries. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiann. In a moment. There is authority 
in that bill for the Secretary of the Interior to purchase any of 
these necessaries without any limitation as to how he shall go 
about the purchase of it, without any limitation as to whether 
he shall call for bids. or any other provision; and, as I under- 
stand it, that provision could be used to go out and purchase 
from A any quantity at any price the Government sees fit to 
pay, and refuse to purchase from B any quantity that he has 
and leave B out of it. That was the provision of the bill that I 
was referring to in answer to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] and I am not undertaking to say that that is an unwise 
provision. I say that if it is unwisely administered we will have 
disastrous results. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not in practice the very same thing that 
applies in making a contract to build a ship for so much, mak- 
ing a contract with A and not with B? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Those provisions are usually 
hedged about with restrictions in respect to receiving bids, and 
so forth, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Because the gentleman has read that provision 
of section 14, I desire to ask if that is not the very provision 
that protects against the other criticism mentioned a while ago, 
in case there might be an overproduction of certain material? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I have never been able to under- 
stand how that provision in any way protects the Government 
against overproduction under a guaranty. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Oh, yes; for the purpose of making—— 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Pardon me, but I have not fin- 
ished. According to my belief, the only thing that will protect 
the Government of the United States in overproduction under 
a guaranty is wisdom in making the guaranty, and the only 
thing that will protect the public from partiality in purchase is 
impartiality in making the purchases. 

Mr. HAMLIN. But if there should be a guaranty made and 
an overproduction come from it, this provision undoubtedly gives 
the Government the right to go and buy it and store it or ship 
it and sell it either to ourselves or to our allies, and in that 
way protect itself against this guaranty during the life of the 
contract. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. For the life of me, I can not see 
that that protects you against the guaranty. The reason the 
guaranty is dangerous is because if you guarantee that you 
will pay $10 a unit for a certain article where you need 100,000 
units, and 200,000 units are produced and offered, you have to 
buy the additional 100.000 units, because you have guaranteed 
that price; and how that can protect the Government is more 
than I can see. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The language of the bill is: 

8 e . —— 8 don 
ernment of the United States against material enhancement of its lia- 
bilities arising ont of any guaranty under this section, the Secretary of 
the Interior with the approval of the President is authorized also, in 
his discretion, to purc any of these necessaries for which a guar- 
anteed price shall be fixed under this section, and to hold, . 
or store, or to sell, dispose of, and deliver the same to any citizen o 
the United States or to any Government engaged in war. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The power to sell relieves. 

Mr. HAMLIN, And the power to buy and store. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The power to buy does not re- 
lieve the guaranty. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Oh, yes. If A is overproducing something on 
which the Government is giving a guaranty, the Government 
may go and buy the surplus, and if the Government has a ready 
market for it, all right; or it can store it. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman from Missouri is 
talking about overprodyction from the standpoint of the pro- 
ducer. The point I make is that if you want 100,000 units of a 
certain article, and in order to get them you guarantee a price 
of $25 per unit, and 200,000 units are produced, then you have 
to pay $25 per unit for the additional 100,000. The only thing 
that relieves from that, of course, is the nbility to sell it to 
some other government. That is in n measure some relief. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Undoubtedly. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
las again expired. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
man yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. In the case of production of 
any one of these items it will be probably either under or over 
production. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes., 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would like to inquire if it is 
not the fact that overproduction is hardly to be anticipated in 
any one of these items? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The testimony of the experts 
appearing before the committee was to the effect that overpro- 
duction was not dangerous, that there was not much danger 
of it. If the gentleman will read the hearings he will find that 
I asked that question of about four different witnesses who 
would know. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And the danger now existing of 
a large production of any of these items will be less six months 
from now or a year from now than it is now, will it not, by 
reason of the fact that capable miners and producers will 
necessarily have to devote themselves to the production of these 
essentials like coal and iron and many of the others, so that men 
will not be available for large production of any of these items? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. My notion is that the question 
of overproduction, if this bill be enacted, will depend upon the 
wisdom of its administration. If you pay $25 a unit for some- 
thing that you ought not to pay more than $12 for the people 
producing that unit will go out and get the laborers, and you 
will have an overproduction, if the resources are here. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I substantially agree with the 
gentleman, although I do not think the matter of overproduction 
is one that need concern us materially. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana, I do not think so either, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Now, coming to the question of 
underproduction, that is, the quantity of this material desired 
for war preparations is in excess of that which is produced, if 
the Government guarantees the price, say the Government needs 
100,000 units and guarantees the price of $25 a unit, and the 
commercial world outside the Government also wants 100,000 
units, and there is produced 150,000 units, is it not a fact that 
if the Government fixes a price sufficient for its own it is 
sufficient to fix the price for all? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
power—— 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will not the fact the Government 
pays $25 a unit for that which it wants necessitate the com- 
mercial world to pay the same price for that which it gets? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I think so. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. So the guaranteeing of price in 
that respect will not work injury at all, because the Government 
will be paying the market price? ; 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I think that might result. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It will be artificial; there is no 
doubt, but 

M.. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to have the attention of my friend 
from Minnesota. His assumption is that there was not any risk 
in overproduction. I notice the bill mentions five articles here, 
where Dr. Smith says we are producing all now that we need 
and three we are producing beyond our need. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. What are the three? 

Mr. FESS. Sulphur is one, 105 per cent. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is a common production, 
like sand. 

Mr. FESS. And bromine, 100 per cent; and mercury, 120 per 
cent, and so on. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. None of those things are danger- 
ous. Of course, sulphur is like sand, almost; and mercury and 
so on are really in such small quantities that the total amount 
would not be large. 

Mr. FESS. I think the assumption that by the Government 
taking them at this guaranteed price there would not be an over- 
production is a violent assumption, because if the law be passed 
it will be an invitation that it will have the Government back 
of it. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the gentleman will permit, take the case of 
sulphur, of which the gentleman speaks, Now, it is not at all 
possible, it is imaginary, to say we are going to put a price on 
sulphur and buy all sulphur. 

Mr. FESS. If that is true, it is all right. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Yes, it does; and it has the 
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Mr. FOSTER. And I will tell the gentleman why, and why it 
is in this bill, in three words almost. The sulphur of the United 
States comes out of practically two mines. They are the great- 
est sulphur mines in the world, 99 per cent pure sulphur. It is 
eontrolled by a very few people. Suppose this Government gets 
to a place where it wants to control the price of sulphur. I 
understand in one sulphur mine of the United States that the 
par value of the stock is $100, and yet it sells for $14,000 a share. 
Now, if we undertook to boost the price so high the Government 
ought to have some right to control it. 

Mr. FESS. Do you give it in this bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. We do, 

Mr. FESS. That is what I wanted to get at. 

Mr. FOSTER. The same thing as to a production in the 
State of my colleague and myself, and that is fluorspar, which is 
in the hands of a very few people. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
frankly stating to the committee the interpretation that I place 
upon this bill. I do not want the committee to understand be- 
cause I have placed that interpretation upon the bill that I am 
opposed to it. I am heartily in favor of its passage, and I have 
endeavored to discuss the powers that it grants so that we may 
all know just what the legislation is that is being enacted when 
the bill passes, if it is not decapitated by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman from Illinois understands that 
on manganese, for instance, you can pay a certain man a certain 
price and another man another price. There is nothing like 
that in the bill? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I do not want to recur to that 
again, but I will call the gentleman's attention to the provi- 
sion which I think gives that right, and that is on page 16, 
line 2 and thereafter, and also section 11. This gives those 
powers to the Government and the department. There is not 
any Member of the House who would be in favor of the pas- 
sage of this bill in peace times; but the department which has 
these matters in charge, the Secretary of the Interior, and in 
his department the Bureau of Mines and the United States 
Geological Survey, which have gone over the whole situation, 
say that it is needful to have this legislation, I understand 
that when you analyze the power you grant here, and assume 
that that power is going to be used unwisely, that then you 
must concede disaster faces us. But I am willing at this time 
to grant those powers to the department and to depend upon 
the wisdom and the impartiality of the administration in car- 
rying out the terms of the bill; but I particularly wanted the 
committee to know what those vast powers were, because I 
think that six months after this war has terminated that these 
unprecedented powers ought to terminate. [Applause.] I have 
offered this amendment to this section, which says that the 
duration shall be as hereinafter provided, and subsequently, 
when we reach section 23, I shall offer an amendment which 
will fix the duration six months after the war. I do not mean 
by that if we have taken over a plant that was idle and 
operate it at the end of six months we have not the right to 
the time necessary to complete that undertaking; and I do not 
mean, if we have made our guaranty two months before the 
termination of the war for six months, that we shall rob that 
man of his right under the guaranty, and the amendment I 
shall offer will take care of that proposition. I mean by this 
amendment that if we have made a guaranty 2 months before 
the termination of the war that shall require 22 months after 
the termination of the war to fulfill, then if we have done that 
that we shall not have to continue all the provisions of the bill 
for that time, but shall cut off these vast and unprecedented 
powers at the end of the six months after the war, leaving only 
such powers as are necessary to carry out that guaranty. 

The provisions of the bill, as the bill reads at present, would 
absolutely require that all the provisions should remain in ef- 
fect 22 months after the war if we made a contract two months 
before the termination of the war, carrying it on for two years. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Section 2 confers enormous 
powers upon the President and the Secretary of the Interior, 
including the power to enter into contracts or agreements, and 
so forth. They might be for a term of years, I submit to the 
gentleman. They might not terminate within six months. How 
would the gentleman meet that question? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. If there is any provision in the 
bill that permits contracts running beyond the period of two 
years, that should be curtailed by amendment. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: 
Finance Corporation there was a limitation of 10 years, which 
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some of us endeavored to cut to 8 years. Is there any such 
limitation in this bill as to the term of contract? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The subject matter is not the 
same. You can not make a guaranty after the war has closed. 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous . 
consent for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the question is im- 
portant and has a direct bearing on the point the gentleman is 
raising. I want to know if contracts made by the Secretary 
may be limited in their operation to the period of six months 
after the war. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I doubt under the provisions of 
the bill as now written it would be so limited. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Suppose a contract is made 
to operate a certain property in the name of the Government 
for a period of 10 years, and the war terminates and seven and 
a half years of the contract remains. Does not that mean that 
the Government would be obliged to go on for the remainder of 
the time after the war? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. My opinion is that that sort of 
a contract would be ultra yires. But if there is any likelihood 
of the Government having that power it should be changed by 
some amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
so far as the gentleman knows? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. No. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, when you come to consider any 
provision in this bill you ought to consider it in the light of all 
the provisions of the bill, and when you come to consider all 
the provisions of the bill you ought to do so in the light of condi- 
tions that confront you and what we desire to do and what our 
war necessities are: I believe I said the other day that as a 
general proposition I do not like legislation of this kind, and in 
passing I suggest that my test, by which I determine whether or 
not I should support a measure of this character can be meas- 
ured by this rule. I am one of those who believe that private 
enterprise and private initiative should be left unhampered and 
be depended upon as long as it can meet the general public good. 
And only when private initiative and private enterprise fail to 
meet the necessities of the general public should the agencies of 
the general public—the Government—step in and aid or take 
charge. 

Now, when we talk about the limitation of the powers as cov- 
ered by the gentleman’s amendment, let us see what he proposes 
to do. On page 2 he proposes to strike out, after the word 
“ thereafter,” in line 15, these words: 

Only until, in the judgment of the President, the agencies and activi- 
ties herein provided for can be reasonably terminated. 

Now, he also inserts in lieu of that language “or such period 
of time as is hereinafter provided.” 

Then he proposes, in section 28, to strike out practically the 
same langauge as that which he strikes out on page 2. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman sees no objection 
to the adoption of this particular amendment, I take it? 

Mr. WINGO. I am going to get to that. I am going to show 
my viewpoint about it. I thought in the committee that I agreed 
with the gentleman, and I thought he and I got what we wanted. 
There is not ony 2-year or 3-year or 18-month or 6-month pro- 
vision in this bill. It is an absolute termination at the end of the 
war. The two-year provision of the bill covers length of con- 
tracts authorized by the bill. 

Now, I do not believe I will violate the spirit of the proprie- 
ties by divulging the action in the committee on this proposition. 
When we came down to the proposition that would absolutely 
terminate these agencies at the end of the war we were con- 
fronted with this practical proposition that made us retain the 
language that is in there, namely, that you would authorize con- 
tracts not to exceed two years, and that this war may cease 
suddenly. You may make contracts to meet the pressing obliga- 
tions of the Government in getting some of these metals for 
the manufacture of munitions. Three months before the war 
terminated you may see the necessity for making a contract that 
will run 11 or 12 months. 

Now, I think if gentlemen will examine the provisions of the 
bill they will find that we have done this: That we have ter- 
minated every authority to initinte anything new after the 
termination of the war, and we only leave the power there to do 
that thing which the gentleman says he wants to do and tries 
to do in his amendment—wind up the affairs of this agency. 
Now, I think we all agree, gentlemen, that that is what we want 


{After a pause.] 


But there is no limitation now 
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to do. Even the gentleman will agree as to that. We do not 
want this to go a day longer than the emergency exists and the 
necessities that are to be met have been met. I think we all 
agree to that. None of us cares to continue this agency and 
this extraordinary power after the emergency and the neces- 
sity have passed nway. No one wants to do that, and the com- 
mittee dees not, And, I reiterate, the only reason why we left 
that language in the bill was because we could not absolutely 
wipe out this power and let it cease the day peace was declared, 
becnuse you would have outstanding contracts to be considered 
and you would have outstanding arraugements. 

Then here is another thing to be considered. It does not ap- 
penl to me as it should appeal to some gentlemen who have dis- 
cussed protection, and I do not cure to go into that. I only 
mention it for purposes of illustration. These are industries 
where there is no question of overproduction, except one or 
two, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] has ex- 
plained why these are included in the bill—to prevent monopoly 
and the holding up of the Government or those having with it 
contracts for war supplies, it is necessary to provide with re- 
spect to those articles. It is. in the main, to meet underproduc- 
tion and to save shipping in bringing these things in from other 
countries that this bill is presented. 

If you give a man a contract on a specific price that will enable 
Him to operate under his contract for a certain time, tlie effect 
is the same as though you paid him a bounty or gave him a pro- 
tection. The effect that the Government wants to produce is, 
under the guaranty provision, the production of these articles 
which it needs. Now suppose you 1 all this by one 
fell stroke by the declaration of peace. hese men who ure 
engaged in this industry may not have anticipated it. The 
history of pence treaties in the past in the termination of wars 
bears out the contention that peace will come suddenly, so far 
as the general public is concerned. If they know that peace 
has been declared they will have a certain time under the 
proclamation to wind up the affairs of this system and they 
will know what to expect. 

But suppose you adopted the amendment that is proposed. 
Everyone who goes out and undertakes to dig up these deposits 
and bring them in may say, when the Government agent goes 
to him, “Ido not know on what day peace will come, and if it 
does come suddenly will all this be wiped out?” I think in 
fairness to these men who have put their money into these 
enterprises they should know the date when the change will 
come, We all dread the jar and the jolt that will come at the 
termination of this war. when we come back to peace basis in 
our industrial affairs. That is a reason why we should have a 
provision in this bill which will permit an easing off. If it 
should be less than six months it might not be sufficient. That 
is the reason why we do not put in ““12 months or “18 months“ 

“or “2 years,” 

If you read the language closely, gentlemen, you will see that 
we put a limit, and that is the day peace is declared, for the 
exercise of the initiation of the authority, and we have only left 
it for the President to say by his proclamation when in safety 
to the Government and in good faith to the men whom we have 
asked to go out and do this work it can be eased off. That is 
what-we have done. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WINGO. Yes. 
Mr, HAMLIN. On that point I would like to call the atten- 


tion of the committee to the proviso beginning on line 22 of 
page 10: - 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to 2. 8 entering 
into contracts under this act after the termination of the war. 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. There are several 9 in 
there along that Line. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. There is but one power here that 
ends with the war under the terms of the bill, and that is the 
power to enter into any additional contract, as suggested by the 
gentleman from Missouri. Is not that true? 

Mr. WINGO. As a general proposition, yes; and I think it 
is n dangerous thing to tie the Government up for over two 
years. Í 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That question is preliminary to 
the other question that I wanted to ask. Under the amendment 
which I read and which I intend to offer to section 23 there 
is u provision that “the termination of the act shall not affect 
the exercise of such authority and power herein granted fis shall 
be necessary to speedily wind up the affairs of any enterprise 
alrendy entered upon or to carry out any guaranty or contract 


made pursuant to the terms thereof and such termination.” 
Now, so far as any obligation extends toward the person who 
has put his money into these mines, does not that take care of 
the proposition, and is not the effect of my amendment merely 
to protect these powers that are necessary to be retained six 
months after the war? If the bill is left in its present form it 
will continue all the power that is granted in the bill except one 
specific power—that of making contracts. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman has covered that in his argu- 
ment. I am trying to answer that very argument. I will read 
the gentleman's proposed amendment, and I submit that by it 
he will extend the authority six months longer than the present 
bill. Now notice the reading of the bill, and then I will read 
the amendment that the gentleman proposes to offer. I read: 

That the provisions of this act shall cease to be in efect— 

That is the same as the language in the bill up to that point. 
I read further 
at the end of six months after the existing state of war between the 
United States and Germany and between the United States and Austria- 
Hungary shall have terminated, and the fact and date of such termina- 
tion shall be ascertained and proclaimed by the President 

In the line after the word effect“ he adds “at the end of six 
months.” Now, let us see what other language he changes. 
Down in lines 18, 19, and 20 he strikes-out this language: 
as soon as in his judgment the agencies and activities herein pro- 
vided for can be reasonably terminated. 

I think that is what he cuts out. He substitutes this for it: 

But the termination of this act shall not affect the ö of such 
authority and 3 ‘herein granted as shall be necessary to specdily 
wind up the affairs of any enterprise already entered upon or to carry 
out any guaranty or contract made pursuant to the terms thereof and 
such termination. 

What does he propose to do? You can make a contract under 
his amendment five months after the war is closed. Under the 
terms of the act you can not make any contract after the war 
is closed. But he says “the termination of this act shall not 
affect the exercise of such authority and power herein granted 
as shall be necessary "—to do what? ‘To carry out any con- 
tract? No; “the affairs of any enterprise already entered upon 
or to carry out any guaranty or contract made pursuant to the 
terms thereof.“ 

I submit that his amendment makes the terms more uncer- 
tain. We have undertaken to stop as far as we could go the 
authority at the termination of the war, and to give only such 
time as is necessary to ease off in the case of such contracts as 
might extend as much as nearly two years after the war, and 
the language in the bill is only saving language for the purpose 
of meeting the emergency; and the present language of the 
bill, I submit, is more definite and certain, and will limit the 
authority for the exercise of these extraordinary powers to the 
day that peace is declared, and then all that is done after that 
will be nothing more than the gentleman says—to wind up the 
affairs of any enterprise already entered upon or to carry out 
any guaranty or contract made, but it would not permit the 
carrying out of new enterprises, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. ‘The contract is made during 
the period of the war, and it may be made for a term of years? 

Mr. WINGO. Not over two years. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is what I was inquiring 
of the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman will find that on page 15 of the 
bill, also on page 10. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. In the war corporation bill 
provision is made that the business shall not run more than 10 
years, and there ought to be a limitation here. I was interro- 
gating the gentleman to find out if there was such a provision, 

Mr. WINGO. The guaranty is not to continue for more than 
two years, nor can contracts run longer than two years, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The contract for taking over a 
mine 

Mr. WINGO. That would not be a contract, that would be 
exercising the sovereign power of the Government to meet a 
war necessity, and the Government would not enter into any 
contract for that; but if it did, by the bill the contract is limited 
to two years. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There nre two ways of looking 
at it. The Government might suddenly dump the property back 
on the owner and do him great injustice, and, on the other hand, 
it might be that the owner of the property would say, “ Well, you 
can not leave me now, because I have an agreement with you to 
continue for a term of years.” 

Mr. WINGO. I do not think, if the gentleman will read the 
act, that he can find any authority for a contract exceeding two 
years, I think that is a reasonable and fair interpretation of 
the net. We have done all we could not to have the Government 
do anything where private capital can do it. 
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Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, we have been talking about a 
good many things that are not in this particular section. 
wonder if we can not make some agreement as to debate on this 
section? I ask unanimous consent that debate on this section 
and all amendments thereto close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. FOSTER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Green] to have five minutes, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] five minutes, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HAĮmLIN] five minutes, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. GARLAND] five minutes, and the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MoxpELL] 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I want by unanimous con- 
sent to make a statement. It is nearly half past 1, and the time 
for lunch is about over, 

Mr. HAMLIN. This debate will run 30 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. That is one minute for each man now present 
in the committee. It is nonsense to talk about as important a 
bill as this is to empty benches. What I do not know about 
this bill will make two or three books, and I want information. 
I want to give notice also that during the remainder of the 
consideration of this bill in the Committee of the Whole I shall 
try to keep a quorum here. Therefore I make the point, Mr. 
Chairman, that there is no quorum present. I do not do it for 
delay, but because it is a very important matter. : 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present. Evidently there is no 
quorum, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the voll, and the following Members failed to 
answer: 


Anthony Fields Kreider Sanders, La. 
Austin Flood LaGuardia Sanford 
Bacharach Flynn Langley Schall 
Booher Fordney rsen Scott, Iowa 
Bowers ‘Oss Lazaro Scott, Pa 
Brodbeck Francis G Scully 
Caldwell Freeman Lehlbach Sells 
Campbell, an Gallagher Lever Shackleford 
pbell, Gallivan ee Sherley 
Carew Gandy Lobec house 
Carter, Mass. Glass Lufkin Slegel 
Chandler, N. T. Godwin, N. C. Lunn . — 
Chandler, Okla. Good MeCormick mal 
Church Gordon McFadden Smith, Mich 
Clark, Fla Gould McKeown Smith, C. B. 
Clark. Pa. Graham, III. McKinley Smith, T. F. 
Cleary Graham, Pa. McLaughlin, Pa. Snell 
Coady Gray, Ala. McLemore Snook 
Cooper, Ohio Gray, N. J. Mann Stedman 
Cooper, Gregg Martin Steele 
Cople: Griest Meeker Stephens, Nebr. 
Costello Hamill Montague Sterling, Pa. 
Cox Hamilton, N. Y. Mott Stevenson 
Crosser Harrison, Va. Mudd Strong 
Curry, Cal, Heaton Nichols, Mich Sullivan 
Dale, N. X. Heintz Norton Sumners 
Dale, Vt. Helvering Oliver, N. X. Swift 
Davidson Hicks Olney Switzer 
Delaney Hilliard O’Shaunessy Talbott 
Denison Holland Park Taylor, Colo. 
Dent Hood Parker, N. J. Templeton 
Dewalt Howard Platt Thompson 
Dies Husted Polk -Tilson 
Doolin, Jacoway Porter Tinkham 
Dou hton Johnson, Ky. Pou ‘Treadway 
Drukker Johnson, S. Dak. Powers Venable 
Dupré Jones Price Walton 
Dyer —.— Ragsdale Ward 
Eagan Kea: ey, H. T. Watson, Pa. 
Ellsworth Kelley, Mich. Rankin Whaley 
Estopinal Kelly, Pa. Riordan Williams 
Evans Kettner Rowland Wood, Ind. 
Fairchild, B. L. King Rucker Zihlman 
Fairchild, G. W. Kinkald ussell 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Saunvers of Virginia, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration H. R. 11529, found itself 
without a quorum, whereupon he caused the roll to be called, 
when 256 Members, a quorum, answered to their names, and he 
handed in the names of the absentees to be printed in the 
Journal and RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The committee will 
resume its session. 

Accordingly the committee resumed its session, with Mr. 
Saunpers of Virginia in the chair. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the 
amendment of the gentleman from Indiana fixing the time when 
the powers conferred in this bill shall terminate. It seems to 
me that the provisions of this first section now under considera- 
tion are inconsistent with the provisions of section 23, and that 


the amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana might 
well be adopted without amending section 23. 

As this amendment pertains to the duration of the powers 
provided in this bill, I wish to speak briefly with reference to 
the extent of those powers. When I first examined this bill I 
thought some one had apparently found that there were some 
powers lying around loose which we had not delegated and that 
it was necessary to bring in a bill in order that we might give 
those away along with the others which we have abdicated. I 
should not object to this so much in war time if I knew there 
was a necessity and reason for it; but I have listened very care- 
fully to this debate without being able to satisfy myself of the 
necessity for conveying these powers. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Foster], chairman of the Committee on Mines and 
Mining, whom we all so highly respect and esteem—and this is 
no empty compliment, but simply an expression of the feeling 
of the whole House—talked for some time, but I was unable to 
gather definitely what it was intended to do under this bill. 
Other gentlemen have spoken, and even apparently under a mis- 
apprehension of the real condition of affairs. Upon examining 
the hearings I find that a gentleman by the name of Ingalls, edi- 
tor of a mining and engineering magazine, says that, so far as 
most of these minerals are concerned, there is no scarcity, but 
that there is, on the contrary, a superfluity ; that if there is any 
searcity it relates to manganese, chromium, and pyrites. 

I remember that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN] 
spoke about antimony very vigorously ; but I infer that antimony 
is quite abundant, from the fact that its price is only about half 
what it was in 1916, and that therefore there is no particular 
reason for stimulating the price of that mineral. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The price of antimony in 1916 was $25, and 
in 1917, $21. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman certainly is looking in 
the wrong column. The official statement of the imports shows 
that in 1917 we imported about twice as much antimony as in 
1916, but obtained it for a less price. Therefore it is now only 
about half the price it was then, As I remarked before, the 
only minerals as to which there is any scarcity are manganese, 
chromium ore, and pyrites, and the reason for doing something 
with reference to manganese is not really its scarcity after all. 
In looking through these hearings I do not find that any manu- 
facturer who uses manganese has testified before the committee. 
No one has said that he needed any manganese to carry on his 
business, so far as I can ascertain. The only persons whe are 
supporting this provision who are in any business whatever are 
certain mine owners who are very enthusiastic about the high 
price that will be paid for minerals under the provisions of this 
bill. They think it should be passed. Outside of that I am 
unable to find that anyone who is engaged in any business thinks 
it is necessary that this bill be adopted. 

Mr. WELLING.. Will the gentleman yield for an interruption 
right there? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. WELLING. I want to say that not a solitary mine owner 
3 before the committee except one, and he opposed the 

III. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman printed in the hearings 
the statements of a number of mine owners who supported it, 
and I can readily call the attention of the committee to it if 
anyone cares to take up the time. On page 115 will be found a 
statement signed by four mine owners, who say that they 
“ highly indorse ” the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr, Chairman, my support of this bill, such 
as it is, arises more from the promptings of a lively hope than 
from the assurances of a sound judgment. [Laughter.] The 
time was, many years ago, when, following the practice of the 
western country, I roamed the hills somewhat as a prospector. 
It was my lot and good or ill fortune at one time or another to 
engage to a considerable extent in the development of minerals, 
among others some of the minerals enumerated in this list of 
so-called necessaries. I have some knowledge of the practical 
conditions surrounding the discovery and development of prop- 
erties of this sort, and my opinion is that the present high prices 
and unusual demand for these minerals will in the main lead 
to their development, so far as the minerals are to be found 
anywhere within our borders, without any Federal aid or en- 
couragement. There may, however, be a cound reason for the 
encouragement of the mining of certain minerals, pyrites and 
manganese particularly, in this country, due to the fact that 
our foreign importations are large, and it is desired to utilize 
shipping now engaged in that trade for other purposes. 

How far we are justified in placing a bonus on developments 
of manganese and pyrites and minerals of that character in 
order to relieve the demand for shipping I do not know, and 
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it is because of that doubt rather than because of any well- 
grounded conviction that any real and substantial good will 
come out of the measure that I am proposing to support it, 
particularly if it is somewhat amended. It is a curious fact 
that no man is ever a good prospector except the fellow who 
prospects largely on his own account. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am sorry, but I have not the time and 
no man is a reliable expert on a mining proposition except the 
fellow who is compelled to submit his judgment to the acid 
test of actual development at a profit under private enterprise. 
The very fact that a man receives an official salary seems to 
deprive him of the spirit and the inspiration and the sound 
judgment necessary to make him a good prospector and a wise 
and dependable advisor in the matter of mineral development. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not take the floor primarily for the pur- 
pos2 of discussing those features of the bill, but rather to call 
attention to the curiously illogical attitude of certain depart- 
ments of this Government touching important, necessary, and 
essential mineral development. I think it may be said in truth 
that this legislation, if it is placed upon the statute books, 
will have become law very largely through the influence of the 
Secretary of the Interior, a very able and upright and wise man, 
a friend suggests, with all of which I agree. But the attitude 
of the Secretary of the Interior toward various classes of 
minerals is curiously illogical. While he is proposing we au- 
thorize the expenditure of $50,000,000 of the good money of the 
American people, invested in liberty bonds and obtained from 
payment of taxes, for the purpose of encouraging the develop- 
ment of certain minerals, the necessity for the encouragement 
of which is not altogether demonstrated, the Secretary of the 
Interior by his own acts has tremendously curtailed the develop- 
ment and production of mineral oil, a mineral element needed 
now as badly as any element produced from the earth. This 
very hour throughout all of the West men are prospecting the 
publie lands, spending their time and money, enduring hard- 
ships, willing to invest their capital to develop oil, and no 
sooner does n prospector, a developer, a wildeatter, plant his 
stakes and proceed to development than the officials of the 
Geological Survey, under the orders and jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, proceed to withdraw the Jand from 
under the locator, thus discouraging him and preventing de- 
velopment. Within the last two weeks orders of withdrawal 
have been issued covering thousands of acres in the State I 
have the honer to represent on this floor. Nearly a million 
acres of that State, upon much of which development work 
would now be under way with private capital, by private en- 
terprise, are now, and have for a considerable period of time 
been, held in withdrawal, making it impossible for the private 
individual to go on with his mineral development, except at 
the hnzard of contesting with the same Secretary who with- 
drew the land his right, title, and interest in and to it. We 
are needing constantly increasing quantities of mineral oils for 
fuel, for lubrication, for power. 4 

The reserve supplies are shortening every day. The demands 
are increasing every hour, and in this condition of affairs, when 
we are proposing to spend large sums of the people’s money in 
the encouragement of the development of certain other minerals, 
the influence and activity of the Interior Department is being 
used in the discouragement of the development of these highly 
essential mineral products. Before long we shall have reported 
to this House a bill which, if it comes here in the form in which 
I understand it has been agreed upon, will add to the discourage- 
ment of oil production by further penalizing the activities of 
those seeking to develop the oil lands of the West. 

I am hopeful that out of this bill now before us some good 
will come. I trust that expenditures under it may be wise. 
The Lord knows I hope, as all good Americans do, that we may 
develop our resources and become independent of all the world 
for these necessary minerals. I trust we are justified in spend- 
ing some of the people’s money for that desirable consummation. 
In the meantime may we not also hope that a department of the 
Government that is aiding, promoting, and urging this legisla- 
tion shall in good conscience take its heavy hand off the oil 
development of the West? fApplause.] : 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, if it is not out of order, I 
would like to discuss the pending amendment. The amendment 
of the gentleman from Indiana proposes to fix the termination 
of the exercise of the powers conferred in this bill with refer- 
ence to the termination of the war and thereby to confine the 
powers conferred by the bill to those powers which Congress 
has the right and the power to confer, If this bill has any sanc- 


tion or basis of law at all, it rests upon the war powers of the 
Government. It is n war bill. No pretense is made by anyone 
that the powers conferred in the bill can rest upon any other 
constitutional ground. The bill provides that the governmental 
control of the necessaries described in it “shall continue during 
the war and thereafter only until, in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent, the agencies and activities herein provided for can be 
reasonably terminated.” The final language of this paragraph 
has no relation whatever to the termination of the war. It 
would mean exactly the same thing if it said that the powers 
conferred in the bill shall terminate whenever the President shall 
so proclaim, without any reference to the war at all. Obviously 
that provision, if it is effective, if it is assumed to be effective, 
is beyond the power of the Congress, because we can only legis- 
late under the war power during the period in which the country 
is at war. It seems to me apparent that whatever may be done 
in section 23, which is the section which really should terminate 
the powers conferred in the bill, the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Indiana which refers to this paragraph ought to be 
adopted, because there certainly should not be two provisions 
in the bill; both of them seeking to put an end to the powers 
conferred by it. 

I refer now to section 23. Whatever the committee may have 
meant by the language of the section, the language is unfortunate 
and does not, in fact, express any concrete or understandable ter- 
mination of the act. It provides similarly to the section to 
which I have already referred: 

That the provisions of this act shall cease to be in effect after the 
existing state of war between the United States and Germany shall have 
terminated, and the fact and date of such termination shall be ascer- 
tained and 1 by the President as soon as in his judgment the 
agencies and activities herein provided for can be reasonably terminated. 

Now, we have provided in other bills that the President shall 
determine when this war ends. That is the determination of a 
fact. It can not be dependent upon when the President thinks 
the powers of this bill should reasonably terminate, but it must 
be determined as n fact and apply to all legislation which has 
passed to carry on the war. The President certainly can not, 
as this language seems to imply, find a date for the termination 
of the war for the purpose of this act which is different from 
the date found for the termination of the war as to other acts 
which we have passed. It seems to me clear if we are to limit 
our action here to the conferring of powers which we have the 
right to confer that we must adopt some such amendment as is 
proposed by the gentleman from Indiana, which will terminate 
the law with reference to the termination of war. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I believe the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana should be adopted. This 
bill if enacted gives very large power to those who are to apply 
it. It gives them immense powers; in fact, even dangerous 
powers. The bill itself is an emergency bill and would not be 
passed or thought of being passed in times of peace. Now that 
we are driven to the extremity where we must pass bills in order 
to carry on the war we should not permit anything iu that bill 
to operate that might carry it past the necessary time that it 
may apply after the war, and for that very reason I think we 
should put in any safeguard that we may be able to put ia as lo 
the termination of the time of the bill and manke it as soon after 
the close of the war as possible. That this bill must be passed 
is apparent to all; that there is in the passage of it a matter of 
about 400,000 tonnage that we take off and permit to be used to 
take men and transport food, guns, and ammunition across the 
ocean to carry on the war. Not alone that, but that tonnage 
may be cut off unless things seem to change more favorably than 
the newspapers now state. There is danger of us losing even 
the tonnage we have for that available, and if anyone has been 
following the newspapers for the last couple of days closcly I 
believe they will see it is necessary for us to run some chances 
even in passing a bill of this sort, because these articles in here 
are as necessary for the operation of the war us steel, iron, 
cannon, or any other thing you use in war times. These are the 
ingredients that go into the making up of iron, steel, and these 
other appliances. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the nmen- 
ment. I yield back any time I may have. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, of course in tive 
minutes I have not time to discuss this bill as I would desire to 
discuss it. In the first place, gentlemen, I am sure all appre- 
ciate the fact that there are only a few materials in comparison 
with the whole number of minerals in the country embodied in 
this bill. It is only an effort to give Government control of the 
few that are vitally needed and that nre exceedingly scarce. 
Some gentlemen have talked this morning of the danger of over- 
production, about there being no necessity to control some of the 
minerals because they are also being produced in this country us 
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much or more than we now need. I would call the attention 
of the committee to the fact that the official statement shows, 
based on this last year, that there was just 10 per cent of anti- 
mony produced in this country; some 60 per cent of arsenie; 1 
per cent of cerium and thorium; 8 per cent of chalk; 37 per 
cent of chromium; none of cobalt; corundum and emery, $3 per 
cent; fluorspar, 94 per cent; graphite, 25 per cent; iridium, 5 
per cent; magnesite, 90 per cent; manganese, 32 per cent; mica, 
38 per cent; potassium, 10 per cent; pyrites, 33 per cent; tin, 
15 per cent; and tungsten, 65 per cent. Those are the official 
figures, and every man who knows anything about the uses of 
these minerals must know that they are vitally necessary in the 
manufacture of war materials. I stated the otier day, and I nm 
sure that is the feeling of every man here, that in normal times 
and under normal conditions I would not vote for this bill, and 
I do not believe anybody else here would; but, gentlemen, we 
are confronted with a very serious condition. Some of these 
materials that are so necessary we have heretofore got from 
Germany, but, of course, we would not get them now from there. 
It may be that a mistake has been made in the past by not encour- 
aging the production of these minerals by a tariff. I am not going 
to discuss that; it does not make any difference whether that is 
true or whether it is not true. We must now have these minerals, 
and the best way that has been thought out so far is embodied in 
this bill. Mr. Leith, connected with the Shipping Board, tells us 


that the passage of this bill will enable them to release from three- 


hundred to four hundred thousand dead-weight tons of shipping. 
That we need this shipping goes without saying; every man un- 
derstands that. I believe when gentlemen come to study this 
bill carefully there will be an almost unanimous conclusion 
reached that the bill is necessary, that it is safeguarded, and I 
wish I had time to discuss other features of it, and that no. pos- 
sible—I think the better word would be prebable—no probable 
discrimination or injury can come to anyone. Now, just a word 
in reply in opposition to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Sanprers] that is now pending. I agree en- 
tirely with my colleague from Arkansas that the language of the 
bill makes the termination of the great powers conferred by the 
bill shorter than it would be in case the gentleman's amendment. 
should be adopted. 

The gentleman’s amendment provides for the continuation of 
the operations under contracts that the Government may be 
under at the time the war terminates. Now, the bill proyides 
specifically, gentlemen, that no operation under this bill can be 
carried on a moment ‘after the President issues a proclamation 
declaring peace. The only thing that can be continued under 
this bill is the carrying out of some agreement that may have 
been entered into under the bill before the termination of the 
war. And no contract can be entered into under this bill by the 


Government to extend over a period of two years. So that I can | 


conceive, as my friend from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS] suggested, 
that in 3 months, or 2 months, or 30 days, perhaps, before 
the war terminated, none of us being able to see the result that 
far ahead, might enter into an agreement to guarantee minimum 
prices on certain things and the war suddenly comes to an end. 
The Government should have time to close up its contracts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have about five 
minutes more. . 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have his time extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for the termination of debate has 
been fixed by. unanimous consent. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri may have five minutes more time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
was insistent on limiting the time, and I think he ought to object 
if nobody else does. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think inasmuch as the agreement was made 
I ought to stand by it. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. z 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa makes the point 
of order there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and seven Members are present, 
a quorum. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS]. 

Mr. GARLAND. Will the Chair have the amendment again 
reported so that gentlemen who have come in may hear it? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the President is authorized through the Secretary of 
the Interior to make such regulations and to issue such orders as are 
essential effectively to carry out the provisions of this act. That in 
carrying out the p: of this act the Secretary of the Interior, with 
the approval of the President, is authorized to enter into any voluntary 
arrangements or agreements; io use any agency or agencies; to agar’ p 
the services of any persons without compensation; to cooperate with 
any agency or person; and to coordinate their activities so as to avoid 
any i Pga loss or duplication of efort or funds. person 
may be employed under the provisions of this act without reference to 
ciyll-service laws and regulations. 

Mr. ROBBINS, Mr. McKENZIE, and Mr. MILLER of Minne- 
sota rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
KENZIE. is recognized. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I had intended to discuss this: question, but I see 
in the room now the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HAMILTON], 
and, as this is a war measure, he has a little matter that I think 
will be very interesting, and so I will yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Haacron] for two or three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Haamrton] will be recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, as the Chair 
says, this will have to be read by unanimous consent. This 
poem was written by Capt. Rainsford as a marching song for 
his regiment, the Three hundred and seventh United States 
Infantry, National Army, which was stationed during the winter 
at Camp Upton. In its ranks are many Irishmen, and its com- 
missioned officers carry blackthorn sticks. It is called Faugh- 
a-Ballagh,” which is Irish for “ Clear the way.” 

This poem has all the swing of Kipling in it. I was reading 
it a few moments ago to some friends in the cloakroom, and 
it was suggested that it ought to go into the Recorp. It ap- 
peared in the last issue of the Outlook. 


PAUGH-A-BALLAGH. 


[By W. Karr Rainsford, — Three hundred and seventh United 
States In „ National Army.] 
There's a Blackthorn Regiment belongs to Uncle Sam, 
And it’s heading out for trouble any day. 
Be it France, or Greece, or Russia, it doesn’t give a damn, 
Only start it on its road and clear the way r 


So clear the way before us when our marching orders come! 
Can't you hear the fifes ascreaming and the throbbing of the 
drum, 
And the roar of marching feet 
Down the crowded city street, 
Past the avenues of faeces? It's the long good-by for some. 
It’s the price we gladly pay 
To the Resurrection Day. 
Let us pay it as we play it—Faugh-a-Ballagh! Clear the way? 


We have never faced a barrage, and we've never shed our blood, 
Though we've done our duty decent up to date; 
But we're strong on stumps and snow fields, we're hyenas for 
the mud, 
We'll be ready when we hear their hymn of hate. 


We've a debt that’s due to England. We've a price to give for 
France, 
We've a score with God Almighty we would pay. 
We have talked and we have dallied while the others staked our 
chance. f 
It is time we drew our cards—so clear the way! 


There’s a length of battered trenches where the trees are torn 
and dead, 
With the reek of rotting horses in the air; 
Where through the blinding fog the shells come wailing overhead, 
And it’s waiting for us now over there. 


Where the yellow mud is spattered from the craters in the snow, 
Where the dice of death are loaded—tet us play. 
We have pledged our word to Freedom, and it's there that we 
would go, 
With the strength that Freedom gives us—clear the way! 


Clear the way to No Mans Land, with bugles shrill and high, 
Clear it to the lid of hell, with flags against the sky. 

Clear the way to Kingdom Come, and give us glad good-by, 
We've a blow to strike for Freedom—clear the way! 


IApplause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Rossins] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Mo- 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Ronmixs: Page 3, line.6, after the word 


“funds,” strike ont the balance of the paragraph, which words to be 
stricken out are as follows: ay A person may employed under tha 
8 of this act without reference to ciyil-seryice laws and regu- 
Mr. ROBBINS. Gentlemen of the committee, this provision 
is intended in the existing bill to strike down the civil-service 
examinations for these employees under this bill. It is unneces- 
sary and it is unfair to do this. 

I want to read to you, gentlemen of the committee, from the 
last report of the Civil Service Commission, on page 8, to show 
that there is already a provision in the general civil-service 
law of January 16, 1883 (22 Stats., 403), that exactly covers 
and applies to this situation. It says: 

An Executive order was issued on March 26, 1917, permitting the 
commission, when it decides that because of the public exigency there 
is need of the immediate filling of a position for which there is no 
suitable eligible, to authorize the filling of such position by the appoint- 
ment of a person shown to be qualified by such noncompetitive tests 
of fitness as the commission may prescribe. Up to October 1, 1917, 
263 appointments had been authorized under this order, the appointee 
in each case being first required to file evidence of qualifications. By an 
Executive order of May 14. 1917, the commission was authorized in its 
discretion to approve appointments without examination of civilian 
employees attached to military organizations sent to Europe. Unger 
this order 213 appointments were approved up to October 1, 1917. The 
commission is authorized under section 10 of Civil Service Rule II to 
permit 3 on noncompetitive tests of fitness to a vacancy in a 
position the compensation or duties of which are such that in its judg- 
ment qualified persons are so rare that it can not in the interest of 
good civil-service administration be filled at that time through open 
competitive examination. The number of appointments under this 
order during the fiscal year was 48. Many of these appointments 
were of ns with special experience or training who were willin 
for patriotic motiyes-to serve the Government at a merely nomina 
compensation. 

Now, there is only one reason why this committee should seek 
to make all of the employees under this bill of a class that are 
exempt from the civil-service requirements, and that is this, 
that technical knowledge is required as to the duties that these 
men are to discharge, especially in the educational qualifications 
that they must possess in order to meet the requirements of this 
net. And the rule which I have read, which is a standing rule 
of the Civil Service Commission, covers exactly employees or 
Government servants in that class. Therefore there can be no 
occasion for the exempting of this vast number of employees to 
be taken into the Government service under the provisions of 
this bill. 

Why, gentlemen, we are brought to our senses here by the 
testimony taken by the committee in the hearings on this bill 
of the very large number of new employees which these Govern- 
ment departments haye taken on during the last year. Mark 
this, and I read from Dr. Manning’s testimony, on page 58 of 
the heurings. When asked about the Bureau of Mines, he said 
this: 

The Bureau of Mines has increased its personnel from 470 men this 
time last year to about 1,700 men now. 

The Bureau of Mines, of course, will have very largely te do 
with the examinations of mineral lands and mines that are to be 
conducted under this act. This bill is to create under section 
17, that proposes an appropriation of $500,000 for the inyestiga- 
tions and search for these minerals, to employ a corps of men 
who are to go about over this country seeking these necessities 
or these secondary minerals, as they are called in the act. 
The number of that corps of men will be limited and their 
qualifications determined only by the ability of the Secretary 
of the Interior, who alone selects them. There will be an army 
of them, and they are to be all placed “outside of the civil 
service,” with no mental requirements except what the Secre- 
tary says are to be adopted as a standard of capacity from 
which they are to be selected. He is to name them without any 
restriction if this provision is allowed to remain in the bill. 

But that is not the most vicious part of this proposition. This 
is a deliberate attempt, intentional or unintentional, insidious 
as it may seem, innocent as it appears upon its face, to strike 
down the Civil Service Commission of the United States, a com- 
mission, gentlemen of the committee, that this month in the per- 
formance of its duties examined in Washington alone between 
April 15 and April 20, 3,187 persons for public service in the 
Government departments, and outside of Washington fully as 
many more. And last year, with all the great drafts upon it by 
the various departments, it examined in Washington 175,284— 
and I read from the last report, page 21, from which 79,268 per- 
sons were selected for the classified service and given employ- 
ment, and outside of Washington 36,830, from which 7,044 were 
selected and placed in the classified service, or a total—mark 
the stupendous work that this commission is performing and is 
preparing to perform—a total of 212,214 persons were ex- 
amined, out of which were selected and inducted into the Gov- 


ernment service and qualified service 86,312. This, gentlemen, 
is intended as a death blow to the Civil Service Commission and 
to the civil-service law, and I am opposed to all such legisla- 
tion. I hope that this amendment will be adopted and that all 
these employees to be engaged to perform service under this 
bill will be preserved within the civil-service law. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penusyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Rohntxs] is entirely mistaken in his impression with 
reference to this provision. It is true that Mr. Manning diu 
testify that this bureau had expanded from 470 to 1,700 men. 
But probably he did not tell the complete story—I mean Dr. 
Manning—so that the gentleman from Pennsylvania did not, 
probably, understand it. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Does the gentleman mean to say that I did 
not read the exact language from Dr. Manning on page 58? 

Mr. FOSTER. He did not read enough. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I did not read all of his statement. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman might have that impression 
by reading what he did. But here are the facts: The 470 men 
were employees of the bureau. Now, as it is well known to 
nearly everybody, the Bureau of Mines has taken on a large 
amount of the work of the War Department in reference to war 
work, as to gases and such work connected therewith. Now, 
those men are not all taken in under the civil service. They 
are taken in under the war appropriation act, and many of 
them are enlisted men. Many of them are expert chemists and 
men of that kind, who are not under the civil service. There 
may be a few of them who are. So that disposes of that part 
of it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, may I make an 
inquiry of the gentleman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman states that the 
Bureau of Mines has taken over a large part of the work in re- 
gard to the production and handling of gas in the Army. Can 
the gentleman state, without going into too much detail, how 
large a part of the gas service is in the Bureau of Mines? 

Mr. FOSTER. This Bureau of Mines is doing most of it. 
There are Army officers there. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think the gentleman is mis- 
taken. Have they not an independent bureau in the War De- 
partment working on that? 

Mr. FOSTER. They may have them together. 

Mr. WELLING. May I read just what Dr. Manning says, fol- 
lowing what was read by the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. - 

Mr. WELLING. He says: 

The Bureau of Mines has increased its 
time last year to about 1,700 men now. f course, these are new de- 
partures; the War Department had not undertaken any of this work 
before. The character of this work is confidential. 

ur ROBBINS. That is all right; but if the gentleman will 
permit—— 

Mr. FOSTER. That is where a large number of those men 
are located. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman permit a question right 
there, so as to be perfectly fair? ; 

Mr. FOSTER. Les. 

Mr. ROBBINS. If you will read the civil-service examina- 
tion, they say under that position of military appointees for 
confidential work in the testing of gas or military work of that 
kind, under this provision 213 were appointed, not all of the 
1,700. 

Mr. FOSTER. I said that some of them were civil-service 
employees, a small part. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman from Pennsylvania says this is 
an effort to strike down the civil service. Is it not true that 
the Civil Service Commission has joined in a request to the 
President to remove all war work in the Bureau of Mines from 
the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. And I will say this further to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, that they did make a request, as 
told by the gentleman from Michigan—made the request as to 
explosives. They joined in the request—the Civil Service Com- 
mission—that these men should, as far as possible, be selected 
outside of the Civil Service Commission. Now, as a result eft 
what that explosives section did, I want to read to you what 
Dr. Manning said in-reply to a question by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. James]. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman permit me right there? 
I called up the Civil Service Commission this morning and asked 
them about this matter, and they said they could provide all the 


ersonnel from 470 men this 


1918. 


employees needed under this bill, and that the civil-service stand- 
ards ought to be preserved. 

Mr. FOSTER. They came under the explosives bill, but they 
joined in a request to the President to place them outside of the 
civil service. There is no controversy between the gentleman 
and myself about that. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Is there anything confidential in the per- 
sonnel under this bill? There is no reason why they should be 
confidential? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; none on earth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois may have five minutes more. 
interrupted him myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for tive minutes more. . 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Illinois let me ask him a question? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. You know this is a year in which our side of 
the House is for the Civil Service Commission. [Laughter.] Is 
it possible for the Civil Service Commission under this bill to 
furnish these employees that will satisfy a man like me? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will answer the gentleman. In answer to 
the question on this yery point by Mr. James, when Mr. James 
Sad 

Mr. ROBBINS. Where does the gentleman read from? 

Mr. FOSTER. From the testimony. I read the following: 

Mr. James, When the powder bill was up you remember this language, 
“accept the services of any person without compensation,” and then a 
little further, any person may be employed under the provisions of 
this act without reference to civil-service laws and regulations.” 1 
believe in civil service. At that time you stated it was not the intention 
of giving Democrats or anybody else a job, but nny to take care of a 
good many men whe wouldn't want to take the civil-seryice examination 
whatever. You wanted to use them without getting their services for 
nothing, and at the same time you want to take care of that. 

Dr. Maxxtxd. I will give you a concrete illustration of that. In the 
explosion at Jersey City, instead of our bureau sending an expert over 
there, Mr. Topping, who was Director of the Bureau of Explosives, a 
bureau that is organized and financed by the railroads of the country, 
went there. He is getting a dollar a year. He made a prompt report to 
the Bureau of Mines as to the causes of that explosion. We had to 
give him a dollar a year so as to give him entrée to the manufactories 
and all plants where explosions occur. 

He further said he sent that telegram to Mr. Topping, and 
in a short time he had word back as to the cause of that ex- 
plosion. That is one reason why we could not ask a man like 
that to take a civil-service examination. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman knows that I have confidence 
in the gentleman. Does the gentleman feel that he has given 
me a reason in that one illustration? 

Mr, FOSTER. Yes. Let me say to my friend this: These men 
are necessarily expert in that line of work, and ought to be. 

Mr. JAMES. Under the powder bill we are using county 
clerks and village clerks. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. They donate their services. We would not 
want them to take the civil-service examination. 

Mr. FOSTER. And the mine inspectors. 

Mr. JAMES. They would not want to take the civil-service 
examination, 

Mr. FOSTER. We are using the county clerks, and, as the 
gentleman from Michigan says, we would not want them to take 
the civil-service examination, 

Mr. BUTLER. 
time 

Mr. FOSTER. Some of those now connected with the bureau 
are under the civil-service law, and yet the director was not 
compelled to put any of them under that law. But he did it, 
and he put every one under the law that it was possible for him 
to put under it. The employees who do the clerical work are 
under the civil service now. ; 

Mr. BUTLER. How about the clerical force hereafter? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know what the gentleman means. 


No; and I would not either; but at the same 


Mr. BUTLER. They will have to increase the clerical force 
under this bill. : 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Those clerks will be appointed without refer- 


ence to the civil service. 
Mr. FOSTER. They could be, but I doubt if they will be. 
Mr. BUTLER. Could we not write it into the bill, so that 
there would be no doubt about it. 
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Mr. FOSTER. We passed the explosives bill in the House 
with this very provision. It went to the Senate and the Senate 
cut it out. Then it went to the President, and he signed it; 
and after he had signed it and it had become a law, then 
the Civil Service Commission joined in a letter to the Presi- 
dent asking him to remove these employees from the civil 
service on account of the peculiar work and its temporary 
character. 

Mr. BUTLER, Under the law the President has the author- 
ity to designate certain men who may be employed under this 
bill without taking the civil-service examination. He has that 
authority now. Could we not write it in here so that it would 
specify, so as to satisfy the ordinary man as he runs along, 
that all the great clerical force should be employed under the 
civil service? 

Mr. FOSTER. I care nothing about the clerical force. The 
men I am speaking about are this expert force who go out, and 
the men whom they might desire for consultation, who would be 
willing to do this work without compensation. There was Mr. 
Topping, whom they put on the roll at a dollar a year to do 
certain work without expense to the Government. 

Mr. HAMLIN. There are certain technical gentlemen who 
ought not to be put under the civil service. 

Mr. BUTLER. They ought not to be examined at this time, 
I admit, and they need not be. ` 

Mr. HAMLIN. There is the State geologist of Illinois and 
the State geologist cf Missouri, and there are one or two other 
eminent gentlemen who have been here helping the Bureau of 
Mines, and will doubtless continue to do so. These gentlemen 
would not want to take the civil-service examination. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They are not employed by the 
Government, but by the State. 

Mr. HAMLIN. They get a dollar a year, or something like 
that, from the Government. 

Mr. FOSTER. There is Dr. Richards, from the gentleman’s 
own State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman haye five minutes more, 

Mr, GILLETT. I ask that the gentleman have five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the time 
of the gentleman be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I submit to the gentleman in all fairness 
that rule 2, section 10, as promulgated by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, would cover the very class of cases he is speaking of, 
where the President, in his judgment, thinks the qualifications 
of the persons are so rare that it is to the interest and good 
of the public service that they be taken out of the operation 
of the law. Does not the gentleman think that would cover 
every man who would be sent out to search for these necessary 
minerals under this geological expedition? y 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not think so. The gentleman has asked 
me a question. Let me ask this one: Does the gentleman think 
it would be right to take Dr. Richards, of Lehigh University, 
and say to him, “ Now, we would like to have your services, but 
we want you to fill out one of these blanks of the Civil Service 
Commission“? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I will answer the gentleman's question 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman can cnswer it yes or no. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I will say no, that we do not wish him to 
fill out a blank; but I will say that the selection of a man like 
Dr. Richards is covered by this rule 2, section 10, now in exist- 
ence, promulgated by the Civil Service Commission. I would 
not want to ask Dr. Richards to take an examination, but would 
require an application to disclose the facts necessary to such 
appointment. 

Mr. FOSTER. He would belong to what they call the non- 
assembled type. They send out and grade a man, whether he 
is qualified. I would not want to ask Dr. Richards to do that. 
He is too high class a man, 

Mr. BUTLER. I would not want to do that; but would it be 
necessary ? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; but he could not get in under the existing 
law if you strike that out. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I can see some reason why it is 
not desirable that these technical and scientific men should be 
selected with any reference to the Civil Service Commission. 
It is a rather cumbersome method to go to the Civil Service 
Commission and say, “ Here are some men whom we would like 
to get,“ and have the Civil Service Commission inspect them 
and go into all those details. That would be aggravating. On 
the other hand, I do not like the idea of leaving this wide open, 
and I ask the gentleman if he would have any objection to this 
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amendment, after the word“ employed.“ in line 6, to insert the 
words for technical or scientifie work,“ so that it would read: 


Any person may be employed for technical or scientific work under the 
provisions of this act without reference to the civil-service law. 


Mr. FOSTER. I have no objection to that. This is not an 
attempt to break down the civil service. I will ask the gentle- 
man to offer his amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
an amendment. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. FOSTER. I yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois yield the 
floor to the gentleman from Minnesota to offer the amendment? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do. 
aoe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 


n = 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I offer a preferential motion to 
perfect the text; after the word “employed,” in line 6, insert 
the words “ for technical or scientific work.” 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvagia. I have lis- 
tened to what the gentleman from Illinois has said. I do not 
think he at all answered the argument of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

The fact is that in almost every bill brought up which has 
granted this enormous increase of force to the administration 
there has been this clause excepting the appointment from the 
operation of the civil-service law. The reason for that, in my 
opinion, is only that deserving Democrats may be appointed. 
That is my conviction of the purpose, and I believe that is the re- 
sult, There is no need, and anybody who carefully inspects it 
will see that there is no need, for such a provision as this simply 
to protect a few exceptional appointments to which the gentle- 
man from Illinois refers. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
read the clause of the civil-service act which of itself protects 
them pretty well. But we have a further protection than that, 
because if it is necessary in order to procure the proper men that 
they shall be excepted from the civil-service law, the President 
of the United States by the law is given the power to except 
them. It is given for that very purpose. The reason the civil- 
service law was established was not because in all cases it ought 
to apply, but because in the majority of cases it ought to apply 
to prevent partisan appointments. It is applicable to us when in 
power as to you when in power. That is the purpose of it, and be- 
cause in some cases it would be unwise and unduly restrictive, as 
the gentleman from Ilinois suggests, the President was given ab- 
solute power, whenever he saw fit, to exempt from it a class or 
an individual. So in this case, if there are men who need to be ex- 
empted, all the President has to do is to sign the order. Therefore, 
in my opinion, all these exemptions have been put in order to al- 
low partisan appointments. I can not see any other reason for it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman think that men like Dr. 
Richards and others would be appointed for partisan purposes? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not think that everybody is appointed 
for partisan purposes. You have got to have some good men. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. FOSTER. And you can get them outside of the civil 
service. 

Mr. GILLETT. Outside the Democratic Party, and the 
President can exempt them from the civil service. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman knows that the President has 
appointed quite a number of Republicans. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know that he has. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Does not the gentleman know that in the 
food bill we had the same provision that the clerks should be 
selected outside the civil service? 3 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that we did not have such a provision in the food 
bill. The President issued an order under which the Food 
Administration has taken its employees without reference to 
the civil service. 

Mr. GILLETT. That seems to contradict the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Hoover informs me that he selected his 
employees from the civil service. 

Mr. GILLETT. I have great regard for Mr. Hoover, and T 
do not believe that Mr. Hoover is actuated much by partisan 
purposes. He is looking for good men and not good Democrats. 

The purpose, as I belieye—I hope that I am mistaken, but I 
do not believe I am—the purpose of the clause in these bills 
is in order to allow patronage appointments. And I think it 
is particularly unfair when such enormous powers and patron- 
age have been given to the President by both sides that they 
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should always take pains to exempt them from the civil service, 
So that the appointments will only represent one side. The 
Federal reserve bank was the first law I remember that con- 
tained this exception, and then right down through al! these 
additional departments and bureaus which have been created, 
every one of them, as I remember, has a clause that the civil- 
service rules shall not apply. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. If the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota is adopted, except those falling 
under the amendment, all the other employees would come 
under the civil service. 

Mr, GILLETT. If his amendment is adopted? 

Mr. FOSTER. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. GILLETT. Frankly, I do not think that is much better 
than it is now, although it is somewhat of an improvement, 
The committee did not put it in, they had to wait for the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think it is all right as it is, but I have no 
objection to it. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not think that is necessary. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order that 
no quorum is present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa makes the point 
that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.] Seventy-four Members present, not a quorum, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Anthony Flood Larsen Rucker 
Aswell Flynn Lazaro Sanders, La 
Bacharach Focht Lee, Ga. Sanfo 
Barnbart Fordney Lehlbuch Schall 
Beshlin Foss Lever Scott, Iowa 
Brodbeck Rie 3 Scott, Pa. 
rown 3a er epage 
Berge Gallivan — 2 ig 
Caldwell ard Lengworth Shackleford 
Campbell, Kans, Glass fkin erley 
Campbell, Pa. Glynn n Shouse 
rew Godwin, N. C. McCormick Siegel 
Carlin Goodall McKinle Slem 
Carter, Okla. Gould Mclaughlin, Pa. Smal 
Chandler, N, Y. Graham, IN McLemore Smith, Idaho 
r a ee || 
Clark, Fla ray, nn t 
Clark, Gray, N. J. Martin Smith, T. F. 
Coady Gregg Meeker Snell 
Collier 2 es Wash, . — 
Connelly, Kans. 00 Suyder 
Coo une Hamilton, N. Y. Montagne Steele - 
Copley Harrison, Va. Moore, Pa. Stephens, Nebr. 
Costello Hastings ott Sterling, ‘Pa. 
Curry; Cal Haugen Mudd Stevenson 
Dale, N. Y. Hayes Neely iness 
Dale, Vt. Heaton Nelson trong 
Delaney Heintz Nichols, Mich. Sullivan 
Helm orton Sumners 
Dewalt Hicks Oliver, Ala. Swift 
Dickinson Holland Oliver, N. Y. Switzer 
Dies Hood Iney Talbott 
Donovan Humphreys Templeton 
Dooling Husted Parker, N. J. 
Doremus Hutchinson Phelan Thompson 
Dovghton acoway Platt Tilson 
rane Johnson, Ky. Polk 
Drukker Johnson, S. Dak. Porter are 
unn Jones Powers Venable 
Dupré Kahn Price ard 
Dyer Kearns Ragsdale Watson, Pa, 
Eagan Kelley, Mich. Ramsey ebb 
Ellsworth Kelly, Pa. Rankin Wilson, III. 
Estopinal Kettner Reed Wilson, Tex, 
Evans Kiess, Pa Riordan Winslow 
Fairchild, B.L. Ki Robinson man 
airchild, G. W. Kreider Rose 
Ferris La Follette Rowe 
Fields LaGuardia Rowland 


The committee rose, and the Speaker resumed the chair amid 
prolonged applause; Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee having under consideration the bill 
H. R. 11259 and finding itself without quorum, he directed the 
roll to be called, whereupon 238 Members answered to their 
names, 2 quorum, and he handed in the list of absentees for 
printing in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
I am glad that you indorse the action I took about whether I 
should stay here or go to the Senate. [Applause.] Of course, 
to be a Senator from Missouri is a great honor. No State in the 
Union has ever had a higher average of senatorial ability than 
that displayed by the double line of Senators from Missouri. 
Several of them were great men, all of them were good men, and 
only one or two of them could by any possibility be considered 
small men. The tender of the Senatorship by Gov. Gardner 
presented to me the most serious question that has ever arisen 
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in my life from a political standpoint. The enormous amount of 
solicitation that I received from Missouri, which I love so well, 
compelled me in the very nature of things to consider it, and to 
consider it thoroughly, because the offer of a Senatorship from 
thut imperial Commonwealth could not be regarded lightly by 
any of her sons. The generous conduct of the Republicans in the 
House would have made it easier for me to take the Senatership 
than if they had not so acted, and I want publiciy to thank them 
not only for suspending the rules, at the request of Mr. GILLETT, 
to permit me to attend Senator Srone’s funeral, but also for the 
tender they made yesterday morning as to the Speakership. 

I gave the matter consideration for two days and nights. I 
left out of it as far as was humanly possible my own political 
fortunes. The only question in my mind was where lay my duty 
to my country. [Applause.] Duty is the sublimest word in our 
vernacular, and I am proud to say that every Member of this 
House is a patriot according to his lights and is honestly striving 
to discharge his full duty to his country. In this exigency of 
our affairs—indeed, of the affairs of the whole world—it is the 
supreme duty of every citizen to do everything he can to uphold 
the hands of the administration and the glory of his country, 
and he ought to be in the place where he can do the most good. 
That was what I had to consider. I finally decided that on ac- 
count of the affection and esteem so often manifested to me by 
the entire House of Representatives, without a man missing, 
Democrats, Republicans, and Independents, my duty is here. 
There is a House habit and a Senate habit, very different in 
their nature and character. I am thoroughly saturated with the 
House habit. I might become so thoroughly ingrained with the 
Senate habit. As far as the personal phase of it is concerned, 
this has been the scene of my great activities for a quarter of a 
century. Here I have experienced both defeats and victories. 
Service in this House does not always give you victory. You 
have to accept the fortunes of war. Whatever reputation I 
have in the world I achieved on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and if I were to live a million years the manifestation 
of esteem and affection of this House bestowed on me so often 
would not be forgotten. They are enshrined in my heart forever. 
So I made up my mind to stay with you, and we will all fight 
this war out together—to victory, I hope and believe. [Pro- 
longed. applause. ] 

By unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. BARKLEY, the 
following telegram from the governor of Missouri tendering 
the Speaker the Senatorship and a copy of the Speaker's reply 
thereto are inserted at this point: 

Jerrensox City, Mo., April 21, 1918. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Congress Hall, Washington, D. C.: 


I have the honor of tendering to you the appointment as Senator to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Senator Stone. I hope to hear 
early advice cf your acceptance. 

Frepericx D. GARDNER. 


SPEAKER CLARK’S LETTER. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 26, 1918. 
Hon. FREDERICK D. GARDNER, 


Jefferson City, Mo. g 

My Dzar Gov. Ganůbxxn: I am profoundly grateful for your tender 
of the Senatorship, for your g opinion thus evidenced is highly 

rized by me. To be a tor from the imperial Commonwealth of 

ssouri is a signal honor. No State in the Union has furnished the 
country a line of Senators of higher average ability than has Missouri. 
Therefore a Senatorship at her hands is a position not to be declined 
lightly by any man. 

The duty of selecting from a multitude of able men a worthy suc- 
cessor to the great Senator Stone placed you in a serious situation 
and your offer to me put me in a serious position. I have thoroughly 
considered my duty in the premises, leaving out of the consideration 
my own personal fortunes as far as was humanly possible, and have 
come to this conclusion: £ 

In this awful crisis of our country’s affairs—indeed, of the whole 
world’s affairs—it is the imperative duty of oer man to serve the 
pope and uphold the Government to the best of his ability and in the 
position where he can do the most good. I believe that I can render 
more service in the Speaker's chair than in the Senate. Therefore I 
feel constrained to decline your tender of the Senatorship, heartily 
thanking you and the many Missourians who hare urged me to accept. 

CHAMP CLARK, 


The committee resumed its session. ; 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto be now 
closed. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
not insist upon that. I would like to say a word in opposition 
to this proposed amendment after the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Gitterr] is through. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not remember exacily 
what I was discussing when I was taken off my feet by the 
roll call and it is rather hard to turn from the most interesting 
remarks of the Speaker of this House to the discussion of this 
bill, but it may not be improper for me just to say that I have 


such a regard and esteem and affection for the Speaker that for 
one I am delighted that he has decided to stay with us [ap- 
plause], and I am sure all of us on this side give full credit and 
admiration to the patriotic motives which we believe determined 
his choice and are very glad that he is not going to desert us. 
[Applause.] 

Now, turning, Mr. Chairman, to the somewhat partisan mat- 
ter which is rather out of line with those remarks, I do not see 
any reason at all for the clause which exempts the employees 
from civil service except one, and that is that they can be ap- 
pointed for partisan-patronage purposes. Except for that one 
purpose there is no reason at all that this clause should be in 
there because, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania said, the 
rule now adopted by the Civil Service Commission exactly pro- 
vides for those cases and allows exemptions to be made for the 
very class of men that the chairman of the committee says it is 
intended to exclude; and for all the rest, the clerks, they ought 
to be under the civil service. Now, I do not suppose that every 
official appoints men simply for patronage purposes. I do not 
believe that even if this amendment is defeated every man who 
was appointed would be a deserving Democrat. Some officials 
undoubtedly will prefer to have an efficient force rather than to 
please Congressmen or political bosses; but the only reason for 
this clause in the bill is to allow patronage, to allow men to be 
appointed simply because they are deserving Democrats, because 
the Civil Service Commission can provide for all places that 
are necessary, and, moreover, the President has absolutely the 
power to exempt a class or person. Now, formerly, I did not be- 
lieve that specialists, chemists, scientific men, could be well 
selected by civil-service examinations, although I have always 
sincerely believed in the principle, but little by little experience 
has shown that there are very few classes of employees, no mat- 
ter how great their technical skill, who can not be selected by 
examinations provided by the Civil Service Commission, and the 
experience we have gone through shows that the men who are 
being employed under this law might better be selected by the 
civil-service law. 

So there is but one reason; and, as I say, I think the excep- 
tions which have been made in law after law can have had 
only one purpose, and that is the purpose of reverting back to 
the old spoils practice, and no longer have merit instead of 
partisanship determine appointment to office. Therefore, in 
this time of war it is peculiarly ungenerous, it seems to me, as 
well as unwise to put in this bill a clause which will allow 
employees to be appointed for partisan reasons. The amend- 
ment which my friend from Minnesota has offered in a certain 
measure is better, of course, than the original bill, but I do 
not believe even that is necessary. I believe the Civil Service 
Commission and the President together can absolutely prevent 
any harm which the gentleman from Illinois portends if we 
strike out that provision, and therefore it seems to me the 
whole clause ought to be stricken out and let these new ap- 
pointmenis be made under the general law. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to close debate 
on this. I am not making any fight. I thought the amendment 
of the gentleman from Minnesota would cure all objection any- 
body had to that. 

Mr. FESS. I would like some time. 

Mr. FOSTER. How much time would the gentleman like? I 


-would like to close it up. 


Mr. FESS. I would like five minutes. I had hoped to have 
10 minutes, but I will take 5 minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman give me two minutes? 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman has had time. 

Mr. ROBBINS. But so much of my time was taken up by 
questions; the gentleman took up half my time asking questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of seven 
minutes? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I have not used any time at all 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw my request. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And if the gentleman from Pern- 
sylvania has time, I would like some. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I do not care for time; I will not bother with 
it, and I withdraw my request for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request for five 
minutes? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I was interested in the statement 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania when he discussed his 
amendment that this assault on the merit system proposed as a 
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part of this legislation was the beginning of the breakdown. of 


the civil service. Had he but reviewed legislation since the 
Democrats took control of the Government, he would not have 
been so mild in his statement. I would like to call the attention 
of my friend to the fact that the first law of this administration 
of which I have any note that began the assault upon the merit 
system which definitely points to the breakdown of the civil serv- 
ice was June 20, 1913, referring to the Supervising Architect’s 
Office, which exempted from the classified service employees in 
connection with plans, specifications, and construction of the cen- 
tral heating plant. The second one was October 3, 1913, the 
famous Underwood bill, in which the agents, deputy collectors, 
inspectors, and employees of the Government to be employed 
in the income-tax law were exempted by legislative act of 
Mis Congress. A third law was enacted October 22, 1913, only 


¿hree weeks later, which provided for an army of deputy col- 


lectors and internal-revenue officers and deputy marshals, and 
broke the shield of protection of the merit system by opening up 
the crib for the hungry spoilsmen. December 23, 1913, another 
loudly heralded Democratic measure was made law, and pro- 
vided through another assault upon the merit system that the 
employees in the Federal reserve act were exempt from the 
operation of the civil-service regulations by a specific clause in 
the Federal reserve law. Mr. Chairman, this law was the fourth 
measure, being all the measures of consequence in 1913 which 
made special exceptions to the civil-service regulations. Half of 
them were leading administration measures, upon which the 
Democrats were willing to stand before the country. Two were 
made riders to appropriation bills, which indicates the hunger 
of the spoilsmen now in control of the country. July 16, 1914, 
another law was enacted, which exempted the commercial at- 
tachés of the Department of Labor from the operations of the 
merit system. This was another rider attached to an appropria- 
tion bill. On August 1, 1914, the commissioner of immigration’s 
office, New Orleans, also was exempted from the operations of 
the law; also on the same date the Five Civilized Indian Tribes 
were exempted by a rider to an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The committee will be in order. 

Mr. FESS. I am quite aware that our Democratic friends do 
not care to hear a recital of these acts. But they are the list of 
which this assault is but one, and I have no doubt that many 
others are to come. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will pause for a moment, 
in order to. enable the Chair to secure order, so that his recital 
may be heard. 

Mr. FESS. I thank the Chairman. September 26, 1914, an- 
other of the President’s program of legislation was made law— 
the Federal Interstate Trade Commission—which exempted the 
clerks and the various appointees under that law from the 
merit system and opened them to the hungry horde. This was 
the fourth assault in 1914, the second year of Democratic rule. 
January 28, 1915, the Life-Saving Service was exempted from 
the operations of the law, 

I think that that probably is justified. Therefore I am not 
making any opposition to that. I am frank to admit that I am 
not averse to exercising personal selection where special disci- 
pline must be had. For that reason I am not insistent the civil- 
service regulations must be observed in all military or naval 
appointments. However, I would not allow them to be prosti- 
tuted as spoils. 

The rural credits bill exempted the appointees from the opera- 
tions of the merit law, and it slipped in another provision that 
will indicate the tendency of the legislation during this Demo- 
cratic administration. I want it noted. I quote the provision: 

x T ssistants, clerks, laborers, and other 
En AAA IE EALS TE ALAMIDAN, and aparaisers Shall be a 
poluted without SE — to the provisions of the act of January 16, 18 
pee Soy eerie thereto or any rule or regulation made in pursuance 

That is the general provision. Now note this language with 
special attention to the dominant emphasis of the party now in 
power to seize and hold the offices: 

Provided, That nothing herein shall prevent the President from plac- 
ing said employees in the classified service. 

That is a wonderfully suggestive feature of the law. You 
repeal the civil-service law in order to get the spoils seekers in, 
and then you cover them into the civil service after you have 
gotten them in, so that they can not be gotten out. Now, that 
is the law. For the first two years assaults got no further than 
removing the barriers against Democratic preferment upon the 
claim that “I won the place and I demand it as a victor.” 
These assaults became so common that they were regarded the 
rule of Democratic legislation. The third year began the effort 
to cover the victors with Executive favor. 

The same thing in the Shipping Board; the same general rule 
will be observed in nearly all the laws that we have passed in 


1916 and 1917. It is not necessary to enumerate them. I have 
heen sufliciently specific to establish the policy of the Democratic 
administration since 1913, its first year of eontrol; and so when 
my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ronnrxs] suggests that this 
proposed law now before us is the beginning of the breakdown 
of the civil service, I wanted to simply call his attention to the 
fact that it is pretty nearly the end of the breakdown of the 
civil service. If there is any real assurance to the public that 
the merit system bas any friend in the party in power it does 
not occur in legislation, but quite the contrary, 

Gentlemen, I am really intent in my sympathy for the main- 
tenance of the civil service in its real meaning, and my opposi- 
tion is to these repeated assaults which augur no good but much 
harm to the public service; and while I do not care at this time 
to make statements that would indicate a partisan spirit, I 
can not refrain from calling attention to the evident and con- 
clusive purposes of these onslaughts on the civil service as this 
law here makes, 

One of the most indefensible practices of the genuine spoilsmen 
is to persist in a belief in the merit system as a political theory, 
but urge its abandonment in practice as it applies to technical 
or expert skill. I am somewhat in sympathy with the idea 
that for a certain kind of skill a personal selection might be 
better than by competitive examination. But in practice this 
exception is abused and is apt to be employed as an open door 
to invite the spoilsman into his own on the claim of expert abil- 
ity. This is on a par with the vicious practice of recommending 
the three highest in order that partisan preferment can be prac- 
ticed without an open violation of the letter of the law, when we 
all know it is a violation of its spirit. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in fayor of the amendment which seeks 
to preserve the merit system. If the bill as written—which is 
but a copy of all major legislation of the Democratic Party on 
this practice, notwithstanding their promise in platform and 
forum—is not amended, it will be but another bludgeon hurled 
against our efforts to establish and maintain a high degree of 
public service through the merit system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Roserns}] has moved 
to strike out certain language in the bill. The gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr, Min] moves to amend the language proposed 
to be stricken out. That is a preferential motion and will be 
voted. on first, 

Mr. ROBBINS. May we have the language repeated again? 

The CHAIRMAN. The language proposed to be stricken out 
or the language as proposed to be amended? 

Mr. ROBBINS. The whole matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the 3 of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RoB- 
BINS]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered b . ROBBINS: 
ee on strike out the 1 of S — ora 

ows: 

“An erson ma 
reference to T ore, Seen att eet 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mitten of Minnesota: Page 3, line 6, after 


the word “employed,” insert: “For technical or scientitie work,” so 
that the sentence as amended will read as follows: 


“Any parson may be employed for technical or scientific work unđer 
the rov sions of this act without reference to civil-service laws and 
re ons.“ 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the perfecting amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. GILLETT. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GILLETT. As I understand it, this amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota perfects not, of course, the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ropers], but 
perfects the text of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. It perfects the text of the bill. 

The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. : 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ronssins] to strike out the 
sentence referred to. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. FOSTER. I ask for a division, Mr. Chairman, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 53, noes 47. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That no person acting either as a voluntary or paid agent or 
employee of the United States in any capacity, including an adyisory 
capacity, shall sotieit, induce, or attempt to induce, any person or 
officer authorized to execute or to direct the execution of contracts on 
behalf of the United States. to make any contract vr give any order 
for the furnishing to the United States of any necessaries or other 
property covered by the provisions of this act, if such agent or employee 

as any pecuniary interest in such contract or order, or if he or any firm 
of which he is a member, or corporation, joint-stock company, or 1850- 
ciation of which be is an officer or stockholder, or in the pecuniary 
profits of which he is directly or indirectly interested, shall be a party 
thereto Nor shall any such agent or employee make, or permit any 
committee or other body of which he is.a member to make, or participate 
in making, any recommendation concerning such contract or order to 
any council, board, or commission of the United States, or to any mem- 
ber or subordinate thereof, without making to the best of his knowledge 
and bellef a full and complete disclosure in writing to such council, 
board, commission, or subordinate of any and every pecuniary interest 
“which he may have in such contract or order and of his interest in any 
firm, corporation, company, or association being a party thereto. Nor 
shall he participate in the awarding of such contract or giving such 
order. Any willful violaticn of any of the provisions of this section 
shall be punishable by a dne of not more than 510,000, or by imprison- 
ment of not more than five years, or both: Provided, That the pro, 
visions of this section shall not change, alter, or repeal section 41 of 
chapter 321, Thirty-fifth Statutes at Large. 

Aux, agent or employee of the United States who, contrary to the 
provisions of this section, shall receive any profit or profits from any 
contract for necessaries made under the provisions of this act, or any 
firm of which such agent or employee is a member or any corporation, 
joint-stock company, or association of which such agent or employee is 
an ofiicer or stockholder or in the pecuniary p ts of which he is 
directly or indirectly interested. which, contrary to the provision of this 
section, shall receive any profits from any contract for necessaries or for 
other property taken for the purpose of obtaining necessaries under the 
provisions of this act, shall forfeit to the United States all such profits 
and the same may be recovered by the United States in any appropriate 
action at law or equity in any proper district. court any time within 
five years after fact of such interest shall be discovered. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Will the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster], the chair- 
man of the committee, state what this section of the Statutes at 
Large is that is not repealed by the provision? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will leave that to the lawyers. They know 
more about that than I do, 

Ar. WALSH. I do not quite remember what section 41 is. 
I have a dim idea of what section 40 might be. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. It is the general provision of the 
Criminal Code forbidding a Government agent dealing with any- 
thing in which he has an interest. 

Mr. WALSH. If that is the statute, would not it apply to 
officers, agents, and employees, or members or employees of any 
board created under this act? 

Mr. ANDERSON. If I remember correctly, the section of 
the Statutes at Large referred to is limited to officers and em- 
ployees, while there will be under this law, I take it, advisory 
boards and others who are not acting in the capacities to which 
the particular provision referred to is limited. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; there certainly will be advisory boards 
under this act, and lots of other kinds of members. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I observed in this morning's CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Mr. 
Chairman, in the remarks of tlie gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Morrn] on yesterday, on page 5636, he has inserted a state- 
ment obtained from The Adjutant General of the Army, show- 
ing 60,357 commissioned officers in the various corps of the 
Army, of which less than 4,200 are in the District of Columbia, 
Of these 4,200 employees, 3,100 are in three bureaus, the Ord- 
nance, the Signal Corps, and the Medical Corps; those in the 
Medical Corps, of course, all being doctors; that is, 99 per cent 
of them are physiclans. 

This insertion in the Recon rather refutes the various news- 
paper statements and statements on the floor of the House here 
and at the other end of the Capitol that the town is crowded 
with reserve commissioned officers. I took it upon myself to 
make an investigation, purely to learn if a lot of these fellows 
are deserving of being called“ bemb-proof officers,” “‘ slackers,” 
“ slickers,” and other characterizations that really are not de- 
served from my point of view, and I am satisfied that the House 
will agree with me after hearing my observations. 

In the Bureau of Ordnance they have the procurement divi- 
sion. The procurement division will probably spend $4,000,- 
000,000 this year. Think of it! A new division, unheard of a 
short time ago, will expend §$4,000,000,000 this year. Now, is it 
not perfectly natural that the War Department will want the 
very highest type of men for commissions in that division? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; for a question, 

Mr. KEATING. Does the gentleman feel that the very high- 
est type of men for that particular kind of work may be found 
within the draft age? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; I do not. 


Mr. KEATING. That is the objection that Congressmen ‘are 
eae as I understand, that you are not getting the highest 
zind. 

Mr. BRITTEN. If that, were true, the fault lies entirely 
with the superior officers directing matters rather than with 
those who are assigned here. : 

The enormous volume of administrative work in Washington 
must be done by some one, and it should be done by American 
soldiers and naval officers. For a great deal of this work younger 
men are needed to give efliciency to the organization, just as 
they nre needed in other ‘great business organizations. 

Some Members of Congress seem io have forgotten that these 
men, young and old, are doing the most important work of the 
war, which is to maintain the line of communication 3,000 miles 
across the Atlautic. They are doing the same work here that 
is being done in London and Paris, and by the staff officers be- 
hind the trenches, who are maintaining the lines of communica- 
tion over there. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman think it necessary, in 
order that these.gentlemen may furnish the most expert service, 
tunt they should wear a uniform and the insignia of the fighting 
men? 

Mr. BRITTEN, Yes; they certainly should wear the uniform. 
The uniform is not so distasteful to me as it is to some people. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, the uniform is not distasteful to any 
patriotic citizen, but no one wants the uniform to be cheapened 
by being worn by men who do not plan or purpose or expect to 
fight or do anything in connection with fighting. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman is entirely in error. If you 
are going to criticize the young men as well as the old men who 
come to Washington, you should criticize their superior oflicers 
who bring them here. 

Do not criticize the men who wear the uniform. Criticize the 
superior officers over them. They bring them here from Chi- 
cago and elsewhere throughout the country because of the 
particular abilities that they have. They want to go to the 
front, and in many instances plead to go, and the superior 
officers say. No; you can not go, because we need you par- 
ticularly here.” Do not blame them for being here. I know 
that in this one division, the Procurement Division of the Ord- 
nance Bureau, the salaries of men now wearing the uni- 
form before they were commissioned were more than $800,009 
in the aggregate, and their salaries from the Government now 
are less than $60,000 a year for all of them combined. 

There has been a demand for efficient management in Wash- 
ington. The administrative machinery has been improved by 
the process whereby civilians were drawn into the military 
service. There may be a few isolated instances where officers 
are doing clerical work, but they are few and far between. 

Army men are paid poorly. Nearly all those who have entered 
the service recently are getting much less money thun they 
earned in private life. They would not work for the Was 
Department if their employment were to be ‘stigmatized. They 
would not have come here if calls for them bad not been issuel 
and published far and wide. 

Mr. FESS. Afr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BRITTEN, Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Has my friend made an investigation as to the 
number of those in uniform that are not noncombatants who 
may be sent to the line at any time? 

Mr. BRITTEN. All of the Staff Corps are supposed to be 
noncombatants, yet some of them are this very momeut in the 
front-line trenches. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. Is it not true that those who are not non- 
combatants are subject to being sent away? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. They inay go to-morrow or next week 
or next month. We are keeping a line of communication open 
3,000 miles from here to the trenches. We have presi(dents of 
steel companies and presidents of other great corporntions 
working here at a nominal salary of $2,000 or $3,000 a year 
because of their expert knowledge in-a particular direction, ut 
a personal sacrifice to themselves. The appearance here of 
my colleague from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE] reculls one that I 
have in mind, Benjamin Carpenter, of the house of George B. 
Carpenter, a house known all the world over for its tentuge 
and cord. Benjamin Carpenter left his business to come here 
at the urgent request of his Government to assist in the pur- 
chase of tentage, cotton duck, and cordage at a salary of prob- 
ably $3,600 a year and a commission of captain. Probably before 
he left Chicago his salary was 350,000 a year. That type of 
men make up the reserve officers in the District of Columbia. 

The impression has been created that there are many thou- 
sands of officers in the Ordnance Department. The following 
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is an accurate comparison of the status of the personnel of the 
various divisions on March 3. 

The total personnel of the Ordnance Department located in 
Washington is 9,091, of which only 1,999 are commissioned, 
1,238 are enlisted, and 5,855 are civilian employees. Of the 
latter two-thirds are women. 

PROCUREMENT DIVISION, 

The Procurement Division of the Ordnance Department is the 
third largest division of the Ordnance Department. It consists 
of 240 officers, 134 enlisted men, and 888 civilian employees, 
making a total of 1,212. The officers are divided as follows: 
One colonel, G lieutenant colonels, 19 majors, 77 captains, 97 
first lieutenants, and 50 second lieutenants. 

* THE TASK OF THE PROCUREMENT DIVISION. 

This division, it is estimated, will probably expend in the 
next year between $3,500,000,000 and $4,000,000,000. It is hard 
to realize what this means, but when one considers that there 
are very few business organizations in this country that turn 
over $100,000,000 a year, and that the Procurement Division of 
the Ordnance Department is handling forty times that amount 
in a year, we can realize the task which is theirs to perform. 

It is safe to say that if a private organization doing such an 
enormous busness did exist, that its personnel would be several 
times larger than that of the Ordnance Department. 

OPFERED COMMISSIONS, 

The commissioned personnel of the Ordnance Department 
has been selected with the greatest possible care. Men have 
been selected from almost every industry in the country because 
of their high reputation as authorities in their particular line 
of work. These men, in almost every case, received a telegram 
from the War Department requesting them to come to Wash- 
ington, where they were offered commissions. 

There are hundreds of cases among the 2,000 officers in the 
Ordnance Department in Washington where the first intimation 
that the officer had of his likelihood of securing a commission 
was when he appeared in Washington in response to this tele- 
gram and was urged to accept a commission. 

DIFFICULTY OF SECURING COMPETENT OFFICERS. 

The Ordnance Department will need, before this war is over, 
many times the officers and civilian employees that it now has, 
and if we allow this branch of the service to be cheapened in 
the eyes of the public by the undeserved criticism which it has 
received, we will find it increasingly more difficult each day to 
secure the type of men which will be so vitally needed. The 
morale of the department has already been seriously affected 
by the adverse criticism. Officers who sacrificed everything to 
comply with the Government’s request for their services are 
beginning to feel ashamed of being attached to an organization 
which received such unjustified comment from the public. 

TYPE OF OFFICERS SECURED. 

As.an illustration of the type of men that have been secured, 
I have a list of 25 captains and majors of the Procurement 
Division, whose names were taken at random. It was found 
that the combined salaries from the business that they were 
actively engaged in before the war was $855,000 per year. 
These men are to-day working for the Government for from 
$2,400 to $3,000 a year each, or a total of less than $60,000. 

NOT LIABLE FOR DRAFT. 

It is quite true that many officers in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment are within the draft age, but a very small percentage of 
this total would be liable for service under the present draft 
rules. 2 

The Procurement Division will serve as a good illustration of 
this, as it is the third largest in the Ordnance Department. Of 
the 240 officers in this division at the present time, 109 are 
within the draft age, and of this number 43 are unmarried. In 
other words, 17.9 per cent of the organization are in class Al. 
But this small percentage eligible for service in the field were 
in the deferred classes, which would not be called for some 
time, or they would not have been accepted for commission. 

TRAINING CAMP MEN. 

It should not be forgotten that the Training Camps Associa- 
tion advertised widely through fhe newspapers for men to at- 
tend the Plattsburg training camps, and these men were promised 
commissions providing they attended camp and passed their 
examinations. When it was found, at the close of the second 
camp,. that there were not enough vacancies in the line for one- 
half of the men that should receive commissions the adminis- 
tration was the recipient of the severest criticism for inducing 
patriotically inclined men to sacrifice their business and every- 
thing of value to them to go into the camp and work for three 
months and then be turned down. An inestimable amount of 
trouble for the department was averted by ‘foisting the train- 


ing-camp officers on the Signal Corps, Ordnance and Quarter- 
master Departments. Representative officers attended all of 
these camps throughout the country begging the men to take 
commissions in the noncombatant branches of the service, and 
the Personnel Division is receiving every day letters requesting 
overseas service from these men who sacrificed their business 
a positions to go into the line and were detailed to Wash- 
ngton. 
DANGER OF DISRUPTING ORGANIZATION. 


The Production Divisions of the Ordnance and the Quarter- 
master Departments and the Production Division of the Aviation 
Corps are the very foundations of our fighting machine. If 
these departments are disrupted and disorganized by breaking 
up their personnel at the present time, our fighting machine 
would be helpless. 


MEN PROMINENT IN CIVIL LIFE. 


The following is a list of prominent officers connected with 
the Ordnance Department: 

Col. Samuel McRoberts, Chief of the Procurement Division, 
is well known as the vice president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the executive manager of the National 
City Bank of New York. He is well known as haying been 
actively engaged in the purchasing for the British and French 
Governments since the beginning of the war. His experience in 
this work is inestimable. 

Lieut. Col. C. N. Black, formerly of the firm of Ford, Bacon 
& Davis, was one of the principal aids to Mr. Stettinius in nego- 
tiating the purchase of British munitions. 

Lieut. Col. R. P. Lamont was formerly president of the 
American Steel Foundry Co., of Chicago, and has already made 
himself almost invaluable. 

Lieut. Col. W. Williams was commissioner of ir-migration 
of New York City. 

Senator C. W. Watson, of West Virginia, who has just been 
appointed lieutenant colonel and assistant to Col. McRoberts, 
is well known. 

Col. G. E. Tripp, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., at a salary in ex- 
cess of $100,000 a year, is now Chief of the Production Division. 

Lieut. Col. W. P. Barber was for some time vice president of 
the Midvale Steel Co. 

Lieut. Col. Hunt, prior to entering the service, was assistant 
to the vice president of the American Locomotive Co., at a 
salary of not less than $40,000 a year. 

And so on down the line. 

ae: J. G. Scrugham was previously State engineer of Ne- 
vada. 

Capt. William H. Gelshenen, of the raw-materials section of 
the Ordnance Department, received a salary in excess of 
$100,000 a year. 

Capt. G. C. Pierce had the reputation of being the best busi- 
ness executive in the State of Florida. 

Maj. H. H. Lehman, of Lehman Bros., bankers, of New York 
City, in charge of the equipment section, is unquestionably one 
of the finest experts on textiles in this country. f 

Col. John R. Simpson, now an assistant to Gen. Wheeler and 
formerly chief of the procurement section, was vice president of 
Filene & Co., of Boston, one of the largest dry goods concerns 
in New England. 

Maj. Kirk Askew, of the Engineering Bureau, design section, 
was the head of the Askew Saddlery Co., of Kansas City. 

Maj. Bashford Dean, curator of the Metropolitan Museum, 
devoting his time to the designing of the steel helmets and 
armor, is considered one of the greatest experts on arms and 
armor in the world. 

Maj. W. A. Starrett, formerly of Thompson, Starrett & Co., 
of New York, is now Chief of the Construction Division of the 
Quartermaster Department. 

I have already mentioned Capt. Benj. Carpenter, who was 
enrolled in the Quartermaster Corps in January, 1917, when he 
was the manager of George B. Carpenter & Co., of Chicago, 
where he had spent the best part of his life as an expert in 
cotton duck, tentage, cordage, and so forth. Capt. Walter 
ee Was an expert in box manufacture, lumber, and so 
forth. 

Such men as these can not be selected easily, and they will 
be increasingly harder to secure if the Ordnance Department 
continues to receive the adverse criticism which it has. 


THE BRITISH ORGANIZATION. 

The British organization is entirely different to ours. They 

have a ministry of munitions, which is principally civilian, em- 

ploying 16,331 people, of whom 9,444 are women. Their per- 
centage of female employees is not greater than ours. 
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The army ordnance corps are entirely commissioned, as is 
also the case with the war-office staff, which is considerably 
larger in its scope and duties than our General Staff and em- 
ploys a very much larger personnel. 

The commissioned officers attached to the ministry of muni- 
tions and army ordnance corps and the war-oflice staff is in 
excess of the number of officers attached to the Ordnance 
and Quartermaster Departments and the flying corps in this 
country. 

A word should be said for many of the younger officers. 
Many of these men, failing to withstand the hardships of camp 
life, for which they were not sufficiently strong, or failing to 
gain admisslen to the second camp, volunteered for service and 
came to Washington for the Ordnance Reserve Corps. 

It is not generally known, as the exodus has been very grad- 
ual, but many officers from the Ordnance Department have al- 
ready been sent overseas or have received their orders to do so. 

At the present time many ordnance officers lately in Wash- 
ington are taking a special course of scientific training at the 
arsenals for the special purpose of being detailed for the field 
army overseas as soon as possible. 

Eventually there will be more than twice as many Ordnance 
officers in France as there are now in Washington. In fact, 
Gen. Pershiug's estimates are far in excess of this number. It 
will take 2,000 officers to handle the enlisted personnel of the 
supply division in the field alone. The casualty list in this 
branch of the service will consequently undoubtedly be heavy. 
In fact, the British do not consider the ordnance department a 
noncombatant branch of the service. 

The following method has been pursued in selecting officers 
from among those who have volunteered for service: 

The applicant for commission is first interviewed by the per- 
sonnel officer who looks over his list of recommendations which 
he brings and inquires further into his training and his knowl- 
edge of a special subject important in the procurement of ord- 
nance material. Then, referring to the list of assistants re- 
quired for special work by the chicfs of sections, the personnel 
officer directs the applicant to see the officer whom he believes 
could make the best use of his qualifications. 

Providing that he is believed to be satisfactory by this officer 
to whom he has been sent, an indorsement to that effect is sent 
back to the personnel officer with the applicant. 

If his qualifications are not sufficient to warrant his being 
commissioned, he js immediately turned down. If satisfactory, 
he is recommended by the division personnel officer to the ord- 
nance personnel section for commission with a certain specified 
rank, to be detailed to the section requiring his services. 

The next step after he has been approved for a certain posi- 
tion is to send him before the medical board for examination. 
After which, if the physical examination is successfully passed, 
his papers are indorsed to that effect, and he is sent to the 
military board which convenes at certain times for the purpose 
of questioning and examining the applicant for commission. 
This is an intimate verbal examination which goes into the 
education, training in business of the applicant, the salary that 
he has received, the experience that he has had with the subject 


on which he is to work, his age, and the general personality and 


appearances which are required of an officer in the United States 
Army, 

It is an extremely rare thing for a man to be commissioned 
in the grade as high as major, and among these few it is safe 
to say that they are in every case elderly men who have con- 
trolled large business interests in private life and whose pay 
from the Government as major would not in most cases be more 
than 10 or 15 per cent of the salaries which they have received 
from the concerns with which they were connected. 
Comparison-of present status of personnel of the various bureaus and 

divisions under ordnance. 
{As of Mar. 3, 1918. No material changes since then.] 


Civilian 
Commis- Enlisted. Civilian In draft ‘Total. 

9,091 

1, 408 

557 

1 255 

Production Division 50 
Inspection Division 863 
Supply Division.... R 1,192 
Nitrate Divislon 8 "125 
American Base Dopot in France.. 376 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. : 

Mr. BRITTEN, Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes more? 
I realize that I am talking out of order. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
I do not like to object, but this is foreign to the matter which the 
committee is considering. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I think this is very important. 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman may have five min- 
utes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I have no objection to the gentleman’s having 
two minutes, but after that I shall object. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Illinois may have five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I think that is trespassing upon’ 
the committee. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will finish in five minutes. 

My only desire is to call the attention of Congress to these 
facts. I have spent considerable time in looking up men from 
all parts of the country who have been commissioned here and 
who are doing wonderful work. Some of them are within the 
draft age and others are not, but the stigma attaches to al) of 
them just as soon as they are criticized for being here as bemb- 
proof soldiers and slackers, and so forth. 

If the men who are doing staff duty in Washington are to be 
called slackers, whether young or old, the administrative ma- 
chinery will fail. Every young man needed here to perform the 
honorable tasks of war will feel that he should be permitted to go 
to the front. No one will want to be part of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment nor the Quartermaster’s Department. If civilians take 
their places, the discipline will relax. Civilians can not be 
court-martialed for dereliction of duty, whereas the soldiers 
can be. 

I think it is a shame to dishonor the men who are loyally 
serving their country by calling them slackers when they are 
doing merely what they have been asked to do; what they have 
been taught to believe was required of them; what they are will- 
ing to do, regardles of the sacrifice that is involved. We should 
do honor to the men who wear the uniform, whether in the dry, 
but necessary, staff work or on the battle field. 

The marines are not slackers because they remain at home. 
God knows they have lenged to get to France, and they are the 
best-trained fighters we have. Somebody somewhere has decided 
they must stay at home, and they must take their orders. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr, McKENZIE. I just want to make a short statement and 
then ask a question. We all think of a soldier as a man who 
goes into places of danger. That is his profession. We think 
of the captain of industry as the man who looks after the pro- 
duction of the things necessary in time of peace and in time of 
war. Now I want to ask my colleague, without any word of 
criticism against these great captains of industry who are doing 
so much for our country now, if he does not believe that they. 
could render just as efficient service in civilian clothes as they 
can in the uniform of a soldier? [Applause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; I do not agree with my colleague from 
Illinois, notwithstanding his great knowledge of military affairs 
and the important position he holds as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the House. I will say that if you 
took the uniform away from these very same men their efli- 
ciency would be lessened, discipline would be lost, and in case 
they did violate their oath of office, you could not try them by 
court-martial. They ought to be quickly tried by court-martini 
if they do anything wrong. They are in the military, and that 
is where they belong; and if they come here at great sacrifice 
to themselves and desire to wear the uniform, what objection is 
there to their wearing it? What difference does it make whether 
a man wears a brown khaki suit or a grey summer suit as long 
as he is performing a very valuable technical service to the Gov- 
ernment and the Government needs him? If you are going to 
blame anyone, blame the Government; blame the Commander in 
Chief; blame the officers who bring these men here; but do not 
stigmatize the uniform and the man wearing it just because he 


I.think he will finish in five 
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happens to be here in the reserve. He is willing to go to France. 
He wants to go. Let me call your attention to the figures. In 
the Bureau of Ordnance there are 9,091 employees. Only 1,900 
of them are commissioned officers. Twelve hundred of them are 
enlisted men and 5,855 of them are civilians. A great majority 
of them are civilians. If a man from Chicago has expert knowl- 
edge and the Government wants him, they say to him, “ We can 
not pay you a tenth of the salary you have been getting, but we 
will commission you a captain for service in the Army,” and 
the man comes. It does not hurt him. On the contrary, it helps 
the country, and he will serve it just as willingly in France as 
here. 

Mr, JAMES. Would he not come unless he got the uniform? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No doubt he would; but his commission is in 
the interest of efficiency. discipline, and economy. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I agree heartily with the gen- 
tleman that these men who are performing distinctive military 
service ought to be wearing the military uniform. Now, sup- 
pose the opportunity was given to these officérs in Washington 
to go to France if they desired to do so; how many of them 
would be left here? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I should say that less than 10 per cent might 
be left here and 90 per cent would go across as quickly as ships 
could carry them. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
left here. 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; probably there would not be 1 per cent 
of them left here. They all want to go; but many must remain 
here to conduct this enormous supply problem if we are to be 
at all successful on the other side. 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. If you will obserye the corps to 
which these different men are assigned, you will find that there 
is not a single infantryman or cavalryman or artilleryman in 
the line of the Army. If these men should go to France they 
would still serve in these noncombatant corps. None of them 
would be considered combatants, no matter where they would go. 

Mr. BRITTEN. There is no question about that. Because 
of their superior technical knowledge they would still be back 
of the line. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The question is whether it is es- 
sential to give these men the uniform of the man who fights. 
The service uniform is made a special color for the purpose 
of protecting the man who has to go into battle. The objec- 
tion is made here that these men are given the uniform of the 
fighting man, which is not necessary. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Do not blame the man who wears the uni- 
form, but blame his superior officers who gave it to him. The 
color of his uniform is no guide to his heroism or his desire to 
fight or his loyalty to his Government. He may be here to-day 
and in the very thick of the fight in 60 days from now. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman spoke about breaking down the 
spirit of these men. Do I understand that if we do not quit 
criticizing these men they will leave these jobs and go to France? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Many of them would like to use that as an 
excuse to get across quickly, if permitted. 

Mr. WALSH. Why can they not stand a little criticism that 
people think is well founded? What is there different about 
these men which makes them unlike other men? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The cricticism is not well founded, and they 
are no different from any other brave American who is seeking 
to do his bit to the point of sacrificing his life if need be. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It is unjust. 

Mr. WALSH. There may be a difference of opinion about 
that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. With reference to these officers who 
have gone through the training camps and others who have been 
ordered here, is not the gentleman aware that many of these 
men have received these commissions with the understanding 
that they should not be sent out of Washington? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; that is not a correct statement. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. The 
regular order is, Is there objection to the gentleman’s request to 
extend his remarks? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I desire to have read in my time a letter from the secre- 
tary of the Colorado Chapter of the American Mining Congress 
indorsing the principles of this bill. It isa measure that affects 
Colorado, and the men represented by these gentlemen are those 
who operate the mines that will be controlled under this bill. 


There would not be 5 per cent 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Tux COLORADO METAL MINING ASSOCIATION, 
COLORADO CHAPTER, AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, . 
Denver, Qolo., April 22, 1918. 
Hon. EDWARD KEATING, 
House of Representatices, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Herewith find copy of resolution passed at a meeting of 
the principal Colorado producers of metals affected, which, so far as we 
know, appears to be the unanimous sentiment of mining men of this 
State who have investigated the proposed measure and whose operations 
will come under the provisions of H. R. 11259. 

2 5 reo dala cooperation and support to the end of an early enactment 
0 s k 

Again expressing our appreciation of your efective work in behalf of 

the mining industry, I remain 
Yours, very truly, M. B. TOMBLIN, Secretary. 
Resolution. 

Nesolred, That the Colorado Chapter of the American Mining Con- 
gress and the Colorado Metal Mining Association are in full accord with 
the purposes of the administration as outlined in the provisions of the 
bill proposed by the war-minerals committee to create an administration 
for the mineral industry and believe that et gekirocks and much-desired 
results max be accomplished thereunder, but they trust that the powers 
conferred by section 12 will be so employed as will least disturb estab- 
—.— enterprises and existing conditions, particularly those affecting 

r, — 


As attested by the Federal Bureau of Mines, Colorado can greatly in- 
crease its output of manganese and pyrites as well as the rare minerals, 
tungsten, vanadium, and molybdenum. Adequate and stabilized prices 
as provided for in this bill will enable producers of this State to con- 
tribute a large proportion of the amount necessary to take the place of 
imported ores and minerals. 

„The mining men of Colorado herein express their desire to cooperate 
to the fullest extent with the Government in its efforts to increase the 
production of minerals necessary for the successful prosecution of the 
1. 5 eed tender the facilities of their organization unreservedly to 

at end. 

ence ted at 75 representative A pr tungsten, molybdenum, pyrite, 
vunadium, and man ese producers of Colorado at a meeting held in 
Denver, April 2, 1918. s 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment.” I want to ask the Clerk to read a letter from 
Secretary Lane, written to the gentleman from North Carolina 
IMr. Krrenry] on April 18, with reference to this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is it a message to the House? 

Mr. FOSTER. It is a letter written by Secretary Lane to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITcHIN]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Intended to be a message to 
the House? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; it is a letter to the majority leader, 
written to him as a Representative, and also a copy of the 
resolution by the New York section of the Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Society of America. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIÖR, 


Washington, April 18, 1918. 
Hon. CLAUDE KITCHIN, g p s 
House of Representatives. 


preset consideration to H. R. 11: 
ating local production and distributing to best advantage im 


and efficiently, so it becomes necessary 


ask 
Congress, busy as I know * all are, to create machinery 


to 
through 


oping. 
Cordially, yours, FRANKLIN K. Lane. 


Resolution of New York section of the Mining and Metallurgical Society 
of America. 

Recognizing the extreme importance of the minerals administration 
bill now before Congress the President of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Society of America, on March 16, 1918, duly called a special meeting 
to be held in New York on April 18 for the purpose of discussing this 
bill and eliciting the opinion of the members. This meeting having 
been property called, was convened immediately thereafter and the 
following resolution offered : 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the general prin- 
ciples of this bill tend to further the efficiency of the Government in 
ing the war while 3 the welfare of the mineral 
„ and that this or a similar bill should be made a law, pro- 
vided, however, that the products covered by said bill as passed shall 
include only such minerals and metals as are really required for war- 
emergency needs as are those specifically cnumerated on page 2 of 
draft before this meeting, viz, II. R. 11259." > 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, answering the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WaAtsH) a few moments 
ago in regard to the reference in the bill in section 8 to section 
41 of chapter 321, Thirty-fifth Statutes at Large, the bill pro- 
vides that no one connected with the administration of this 
law, either as a firm or an individual, may be connected with 
any contract that may be made by reason of his position of 
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influence in the administration of the law. Of course, it was 
not intended to repeal section 41, which reads as follows: 

Sec. 41. No office t of tion, joint-stock company, 
ox association, and No ADEE OF REENE OF aay Stix OF perpodl ONCAT], 
or indirectly interested in the 55 rohts or contracts of suc 
corporation, joint-stock company, ion, or firm, shall be em- 
ployed or shall act as an officer or agent of the United States for the 
transaction of business with such corporation, joint-stock company, 
association, or firm. Whoever shall violate the provisions of this section 
shall be fined not more than $2,000 and imprisoned not more than two 
years, 

It was not the intention of the committee to repeal that 
sound provision of the general statute. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman would not contend that section 
41 would be affected at all by the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not believe that it would, and yet the 
framers of the bill wanted to be certain that this section of the 
statute would not be affected by the enactment of this law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That it is hereby made unlawful for any person, except as 
otherwise provided by this act, willfully to commit waste or willfully 
to permit preventable deterioration of any necessaries in or in con- 
nection with their production, manufacture, or distribution; to hoard, 
as defined in section 6 of this act, any necessaries; to monopolize or 
attempt to mcnopolize, either locally or generally, any necessaries; to 
engage in any discriminatory and unfair or any deceptive or wasteful 

ractice or device, or to make any unjust or unreasonable rate or charge, 
n handling or dealing in or with any necessaries; to limit the facilities 
for transporting, producing, manufacturing, supplying, storing, or 
dealing in any necessaries; to restrict the supply of any necessaries; 
to restrict distribution of any necessaries; to prevent, limit, or lessen 
the manufacture or production of any necessaries in order to enhance 
the price thereof; to exact excessive prices for any necessaries; or to 
conspire, confine, apres or arrange with any other person, or to aid 
or abet the doing of any act made unlawful by this section. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. ? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line S, after the word “ person,” strike out “ except as other- 
wise provided by this act.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I presume that this clause 
has some purpose. As it is inserted, the language in this section, 
except for this clause, is almost verbatim with the section con- 
tained in the food-control act. 

I made the motion for the purpose of asking the chairman of 
the committee if under this act anywhere any person is au- 
thorized “to commit waste or willfully to permit preventable 
deterioration of any necessaries in or in connection with the 
production, manufacture, or distribution; to hoard, to monopo- 
lize, or attempt to monopolize, either locally or generally, any 
necessaries, or to engage in any discriminatory and unfair or 
any deceptive or wasteful practice.” If this bill does authorize 
it, it ought not to. 

Mr. FOSTER. It would not be unlawful for the Government 
to do it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Government would not be affected by 
this language. The Government is not subject to criminal prose- 
cution. So it strikes me that the-chairman and the committee 
did not give to this section the consideration that they should 
have given to it. What is the purpose of putting in the words 
“except as otherwise provided by this act”? 

Mr. HAMLIN. This section refers to section 6, which defines 
what is meant by hoarding. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It specifically refers to it so that there is 
no necessity for these words. 

Mr. HAMLIN. As I take it, the intention was not to make 
it unlawful for the Government to hoard and store.these ma- 
terials. Under certain conditions waste or depreciation might 
result from the storage of these minerals by the Government. 
I did not draft the bill, but that is the way I have construed 
that provision of it—that the words “except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this act ” had reference to the provision in the bill which 
provides that under certain conditions where there was an oyer- 
production the Government, in order to protect its guaranty as 
to minimum price, might be compelled to store and hold until it 
could find a market for the materials. 

Under this provision, anyone storing or hoarding the minerals 
at the direction and for the benefit of the Government could not 
be linble of a violation of this act. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It empowers the Government to do these 
things. This particular section refers only to persons and im- 
poses a criminal penalty on those who violate it. The Govern- 
ment is not subject to criminal penalty and would not do a thing 
unlawful. This is not a limitation on the Government activities 
at all and has no place in the bill and ought to go out. 
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I think we will not object to the amendment. 


Mr. HAMLIN. 

Mr. ANDERSON. While I am on my feet, I would like to 
call attention to one other thing. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I made that suggestion with the idea that we 
can hurry on. 

Mr. ANDERSON. You can. In line 23, the last word in the 
line is “ confine.” Obviously, it ought to be“ combine.” 

Mr. FOSTER. That is correct, and I am glad the gentleman 
called attention to that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote upon the 
amendment I offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the word “ confine,” line 23, page 5, be changed to “ combine.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the change indicated 
by the gentleman from Illinois will be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I rise to make an inquiry of the members of the com- 
mittee as to whether the committee gave any consideration to 
the question of the constitutionality of this section so far as 
it attempts to restrict the supply of these articles which are 
described as necessaries, which may not be used in any way 
in connection with the activities of the Government in respect 
to war? This bill, as stated in section 1, defines “ necessaries ” 
as consisting of certain named minerals, The definition is not 
limited to those used by the Government only in its military 
activities, but it extends to all those minerals which may be 
used in private manufacture, independent of any connection 
with military activities on the part of the Government. In 
section 4 it is made a penal offense for any private manufac- 
turer, regardless of whether the minerals are used or produced 
for the benefit of the Government, to restrict the supply. On 
what theory does the committee proceed that the Government 
under the war powers of Congress has the right to restrict the 
supply of the manufacturer or miner of minerals that are in no 
way used or to be used in military operations? 

Mr. FOSTER. We propose here to punish him for doing 
these things which we declared to be unlawful. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What right has the Government of the 
United States to control the activity of a private individual, 
even in war time, and under the vague powers of the Consti- 
tution known as the war powers in the supply of articles that 
are in no way to be used in connection with war activities? 

Mr. FOSTER. We do not restrict him here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I direct the attention of the chairman of 
the committee to the language in lines 19 and 20, where you 
make it a penal offense to restrict the supply of any necessaries, 
and going back to section 1 we find out what are those neces- 
saries—not articles used by the Government in war activities, 
but any of these articles named used in any way. 

Mr. FOSTER. Of course, I am not a constitutional lawyer— 
I am not a lawyer at all—but I do not know anything in the 
Constitution that prohibits the Government from going out at 
any time and restricting these supplies. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think any person having the 
slightest knowledge of constitutional law would hold that this 
provision would be constitutional in peace times, or that we 
would have the right in war times to restrict the supply of some 
commodity described in section 1, which would be utilized other 
than for war purposes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Let me make this suggestion to the gentle- 
man: Suppose that the supply of antimony or any other of the 
enumerated articles is limited. Suppose that the private con- 
sumer does hoard it, so that the supply for the necessary opera- 
tions of the governmental activities is limited. Would not that 
be within the war power? 

Mr. STAFFORD. But suppose that the supply of antimony 
is not limited, as has been testified to here, as to other named 
minerals. Suppose there is plenty of ferromanganese in the 
country, not only for the use of the Government in war activ- 
ities but for use in private manufacturing. Does the gentleman 
mean to say, as a constitutional lawyer, that with ample sup- 
plies, not only for governmental but for other purposes, we 
could penalize a man for limiting the supply? 

Mr. TOWNER. That, of course, is a pertinent question. The 
question then would be raised and would have to be determined 
by the Government, that as a matter of fact it was necessary 
that the supply should be prevented from being used in order 
to decrease the supply necessary for the Government. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but this bill is not delimited in that 
respect, so that it only extends to the supply of those com- 
modities which are necessary for carrying on war activities, It 
applies generally. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Is it not a principle of common law that 
society has the right to prevent the restriction of an article or 
the limitation or the monopolization of an article which is neces- 
sary for the community? 

Mr, STAFFORD, I do not know that there is any funda- 
mental principle of common law that enables this Congress, 
which is a body with limited powers, defined by the Constitution, 
to go to the extent we are saying we can go here. This au- 
thorization can only be justified under the war powers. Here- 
tofore in following a policy of this character of legislation we 
have justified it on the ground of the commerce clause. The 
Sherman Antitrust Act is based upon the theory of regulating 
commerce. There is no such provision contained in this sec- 
tion limiting its effect to interstate shipments. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

; Mr. e The gentleman from New York is not yet 
through. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think either of the gentlemen ought 
to abuse the Constitution with such a small attendance of the 
committee here. 


Mr. STAFFORD, While I am always willing for the watch 


dog of the Rxconn to make a point of order, I will not yleld for 
any other purpose. ‘That is his privilege, but he can not take 
me off the floor in any other way. 

Mr. LONDON. Laws to prevent the monopolization of food 
were enacted during the Middle Ages in England. Society had 
always attempted to try to protect itself against monopoly un- 
der the general-welfare clause and under the clause imposing 
the duty of providing for the public defense. I believe that 
the Congress has the power to prohibit the monopolization of 
any article which is essential to the welfare of the country at a 
particular time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman may go back into the Mid- 
dle Ages for his authority, but he can find nothing in any deci- 
sion in the Supreme Court, even based on the general-welfare 
clause of the Constitution; which would uphold that extreme 
position. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of directing the attention of the chairman 
of the committee to the last phrase of this section. There must 
be a skip here, in my opinion. It says here: 

To conspire, con * arrange with any other person, or to 
ald of abet the 9 iat DAS uolawful by {nis — 

Now, does not that mean to conspire, combine, agree, or arrange 
with any other person to do the thing made unlawful by this 
section, or to aid or abet the doing thereof? 

Mr, FOSTER, The matter has been called to my attention by 
the gentleman from Missouri, and that is a legal proposition. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I will say I was about ready to offer an 
amendment, e 

Mr. WALSH. I did not know that, and the Clerk was about 
to read, 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think action has not been taken on the 
amendment offered. by the chairman of the committee to strike 
out the word “ confine ” and insert the word“ combine.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated to the committee with- 
out objection the change indicated by the gentleman from Tili- 
nois would be made, and there was no objection. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to per- 
fect the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

e word “person,” insert or 
e tL EEE an 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Krreni having as- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Saunvers of Vir- 
ginia, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee had had under 
consideration the bill II. R. 11259 and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon, 


Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. Speaker 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tleman from Kentucky rise? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
immediately following the remarks of the Speaker earlier in 
the afternoon there be printed in the Recoxp a copy of the tele- 
gram of the governor of Missouri offering him the Senatorship 
and also a copy of the Speaker’s letter declining the same. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House has heard the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kentucky. Is there objection? 
[After n pause.] The Chair hears none. 


PENSIONS, 


Mr. SHERWOOD, Mr. Spenker, I move that the House pro- 
ceed with the Private Calendar, and consider the bill II. II. 
11663, an omnibus pension bill. 

Mr. CANNON, And on the completion we will then adjourn, 
I take it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We will move to adjourn after that. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is this a general pension bill? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. It is a general pension bill, and will not 
take over 10 minutes; it is a short bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 11663). granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sallors ot the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers. and sailors of said war. 

2 SPEAKER pro tempore. This is on the Private Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. SHERWOOD, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous. consent 
that this bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, Z 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I ask that the first reading of the bill be 
dispensed with. 8 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will proceed to 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he ts 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Silas D. Taylor, late of Company E. Third Regiment Wis- 


consin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
8 in lien of that he is now receivin: 


For what purpose does the gen- 


The name of Robert W. McWilliams, late of bg pa H, Twelfth ag im 
ment, and Company C, Tenth Regiment, West 7 2 Volunteer In- 
a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of 


The name of James H. Bowman, late of Company Hy 8 
on a rate o 


e name of William. H. Stephenson, late of Company D. Thirty- 
sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month ip lieu of that he ts now receiving, 

The name Serelda Pa „ widow of David Pa late of Company 
I. Eighth Regiment Minois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $25 ith. 

The name of rge W. Conley, late of Company L. Seventh Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James West, late of Company A, One hundred and 
eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George Williams, late of Company Thirteenth Regl- 
ment Ilinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
830 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Fred Leick, late of the United States Navy, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of James Leming, late of Company I, One hundred and fifty- 
third ent Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him e pension at the 


r mon 


thirty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension 
at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now N 


at the rate of $ N 

The name of Charles. W. Brace, late of Com 
eighteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
pension at the rate of $25.per month. 

The name of John. Tuckerman, late of Company G, One hundred and 
eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Madison Ross, late of Company II. Fifty-sixth Regiment 
United States Colored Volunteer 3 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


ny F. One hundred and 
nfantry, and pay him a 
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The name of Charles H. Mosher, late of Company G. One hundred and 
eighty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion nt the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that is now receiving. 

The name of John G. Murray, late of Company K, Ninth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George B. Earll, late of Company D. Twenty-first Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving 

The name of Enoch T. Leach, late of Company $ 8 Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edward Durbin, late of Company II. First Regiment 
United States Volunteer 3 and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Green P. Gray, iate of Company B, One hundred and 
forty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob Ripley, alias James Rogers, late of the Fourth 
Independent Battery, Wisconsin Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv- 
ing. 
The name of James Rutledge, late of Company A, Thirty-second Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George Wilkins, late of Company A, Thirty-first Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
ae oo per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Othello A. Sherman, late of Company F, Twenty-eighth 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 840 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of William Rook, late of Company A, Fifty-fifth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William S. Evans, late of Company G, One hundred and 
thirty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of Seo par month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Vining, former widow of Jacob James, late of 
Company F, Se 25 County Missouri Home Guards, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Alvin D. Lane, late of Company K, Second Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Evans Blake, late of Forty-fifth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now be e 

The name of John H. Maxwell, late of Company C, One hundred and 
sixty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Martin Randles, late of Company D, Fifty-first Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Crawford, late of Company D, One hundred and 
thirty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 ze month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Condo, late of Company I, Ninth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per mouth In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William P. Damon, late of Company B, Thirty-first 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry D. Moulton, late of Company F, Seventh Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 pér month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hiram E. Turner, late of Company H, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jonas Bratton, late of Company B, Forty-third Regi- 
ment, Indiani Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is pow receiving. 

The name of Marcellus Teeters, late of Company M, First Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Francis M. Belt, late of the Thirteenth Battery, Indiana 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Haggard, widow of William Grant, alias Wil- 
liam Grant Haggard, late of Company F, Twentieth Regiment Indiana 
e Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per 
month, 

The name of William Richardson, late of unattached Massachusetts 
Militia Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Albert Teets, late of Company C, Third Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer corel, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew C. Patterson, late of Company D, One hundred 
and second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles N. Enrich, late of Company B, Purnell Legion, 
Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Francis M. ‘Truax, late of Company E. Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infaatry, and Company E, Twenty-second 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John P. Bateman, late of Company E, One hundred and 
ninety-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer ye eg and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Valentine S. Brewer, late of Company D, Seventh Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 


The name of Joseph W. R. McClintock, late of Company A, Second 
Regiment Pennsyivania Provisional Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Harrison Ruark, late of Company A, Forty-fifth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert A. Robinson, late of Company F, Eighty-seventh 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer ARa and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Abraham Mott, late of Company D, One hundred and 
thirty-fourth ae cok Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


H. Young, Jate of Company K, Tenth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer antry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hanson Harmon, late of Company C, One hundred and 
fifty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Peter O. Gaynor, late cf Battery D, First Wisconsin 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edward McIntire, late of Company C. Fourth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now ving. 

The name of James Ross, late of Company F. Second Ohio Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now Saipa P 

The name of Irwin Jordon, late of Company F, Forty-fifth Regiment 
United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Richard G. Paynter, late of Company G. Ninth Regiment 
Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 530 
per month in lieu of that he Ís now receiving. 

The name of Joshua J. Workman, late of Company D, Ninth Regiment 
Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
rer month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John H. Swain, late of Company D, Ninth Regiment 
Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John J. Morath, late of Company I, Seventieth iment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $80 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James P. Leonard, late of Company H, Third Regiment 
Delaware Volunteer Infantry. and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Easter A. Cantrell, widow of Edward M. Cantrell, late of 
Company A, Forty-eighth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pa er a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

e name of Abiather F. Crane, late of Company H, One hundred 
and forty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Felix G. McGuire, late of Company A, Seventh Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer n and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lien of that he is new receiving. 

The name of Charlotte Heald, former widow of Willard E. Converse, 
late of Company G, Seg de Bex orb Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Alonzo C. Horton, late of Company E, One hundred and 
thirty-seventh Regiment Ohio National Guard Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay | —— a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ellen E. Greenfield, widow of William A. Greenfield, late 
of Company C, Twenty-ninth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $29 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of either or 
both of said minor children of said William A. Greenfield the addi- 
tional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided 
further, That in the event of the death of Ellen E. Greenfield the names 
of said Marguerite A. and Wilma A. Greenfield shall be placed on the 

nsion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, 
rom and after the date of the death of said Ellen E. Greenfield, as pro- 
vided by the law under which now pensioned. 

The name of Daniel Culver, late of the Fifth and Seventh Batteries 
Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Jarrett, late of Company A, Seventh Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 830 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jeremiah Hunt, late of company G, Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay h a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now Mae» 

he name of Stephen F. Easterling, late of Company D, Fortieth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now nies hia 8 

The name of William H. Coleman, late of Company G, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Amenzo Hoard, late cf Company A, Eleventh Regiment, 
and Company G, Eighth Regiment, Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of James Walton, Jate of Company C, Tenth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now Aaoi. A 

The name of Eva Muller, widow of Peter Muller (alias Miller), late 
of Company H, First Regiment United States Reserve Corps, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Dr. William Warren, late of Company I, Fifteenth Regl- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Reuben T. Berry, late of Company M, Seventh Regiment 
Missouri State Militia Menara! © and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Augustus C. Godfrey, late of Company B, Thirty-fourth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of Henry Stone, late of Company I, Tenth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer n and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Calla R. Landsittel, former widow of George Long, late 
of Company A, Thirty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

e name of Presley Jackson, late of Company F, Fifty-third Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George T. Constable, late of Company A, Sixth Regi: 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry. and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of Lyman D. Cole, late of 8 F, Eleventh Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cayalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George Snew, late of Company E. Two hundred and 
third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of George. 
n 


The name of John H. Shaver, late of Company K. One hundred and 
sixticth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lien of that he is now receiv 


ing. 

The name of Samuel Michael, late of 3 F. One hundred and 

Torty-seventh Regiment ‘Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pegian at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that be is now 
receiving. : 
. The name of John 8. Wray, late of Company F, One hundred and 
twenty-fifth Regiment, and Company A, Sixtieth Regiment, Illinois 
Volunteer cong ay i and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James A. Bateman, late of Company H, Eighth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. ” 

The name of Joseph Holmes, late of Company F, One hundred and 
‘thirty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he jis now receiving. 

The name Conrad Goodell, late of Company B, Sixty-fifth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and him a pension at the rate of 
$86 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James McCammon, late of Company K, One hundred and 
-forty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of r month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William D. McLaughlin, late of Company i. Thirty- 
third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay b a pension 
at the rate of $36 per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James A. Brown, late of oe L, Fifth Regiment 
Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the 
wate cf 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Wayne F. Wieder, late of Company II. Third Pennsyl- 
wania Reserve Infantry, and Company B, One hundred and fourth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, ‘and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that > 

The name of Edwin Rice, late of Com H, Eleventh Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Richard J. Gaskill, late of Company A, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James W. Calkins, late of Company M, Thirty-first 
of $30 pe Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 


is now receiving. 


of $36 per month in lieu af that he is now receiving. 
he name of Thomas Murphy, late of Company M, Twenty-sixth 
Regiment New York ‘Volunteer 9 and pay bim a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 1 
The name of Mary J. McGuire, widow of Columbus M. McGuire, late 
; Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 


The name of Amara J. Bachelder, late of Company I, Thirtieth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Marshall, late of Company F, Eighteenth Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receivin 

The name of Wilson Risner, Jate of Com es I and B, Fourteenth 
Rogiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, — him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now ving. 

The name of Andrew Van Steenbergh, late of the United States Marine 
Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of James McCune, jr., late of Company G, Ninth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 = month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Zetta Swalls, helpless and dependent child of Eli Swalls, 
late of Company E. One ‘hundred and ‘thirty-third Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and her a on at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Enos Day, late ot tieth Battery, Indiana Volunteer 
Light Artillery, antl pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of Emma Swalls, helpless and dependent child of Eli 
Swalls, late of Company E. One hundred and epis a Regiment 
indiana 3 Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rute of $12 
per month. 

The name of John McGill, late of Company A, Forty-fourth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William J. Vanhoose, late of Company C. Forty-fifth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer eves A and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in Hen of that is now receiving. 4 

The name of Charles Plummer, late of Company K, Twelfth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay ‘him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Heblanthal, late of Company A, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer 2 and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ida A. Miller, former widow of James BE. Aughe, late of 
Company A, First Regiment N Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of oe per month. 

e name of Jacob M. 


per month in lieu o 8 
event of the death = Henry C. Russell, jr., helpless and dependent child 


denth of Elizabeth A. Russell, C. Russell, jr., 
hehe — — — * ls 2 7 1 the — * — und Epa al 
tions o e pension laws, n e rute 9 per month from and after 
the date of death of said Elizabeth A. Russell. 

The name of Timothy K. Davis, late of Company G. Sixth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
ag: “74 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of William II. R. Snyder, late of Company F, Fourth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nathan R. York, late of Company M. First Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and Company H, Sixth Veteran 
Reserve Sorpa, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Addison A. leston, late of C * 
Regiment, and Company C. ene Regiment, Michigan V M, Eleventh 


at the rate of $50 per 
The name -of Jo 


he name of Henry C. Hill, late of Com . Fifty-üfth Re; 
Ohio Volunteer 1 pay him a — at the rate of 220 ed 
month in lieu of that 
The name of Alpheus N. Barnhouse, late of Company I, Sixth i- 


The name of Leverett C. Felch, Jate of Company B. Twenty-cighth 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, an oad him a oe at 
the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now — — 

The name of Almira York, widow of Augustus York, late of Com- 
panies B and D. Eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of William T. Kimbrel, late of Company C, Forty-ninth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him à pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Oren Blain, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment Cali- 
fornia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Augustus Brown, late of Company A, One hundred 
and thirtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas H. McKay, late of Com B, Forty-second 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lien of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Wilson Lord, late of Company F. One hundred and 
forty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 ner month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edgar P. Spooner, late of Company C, Ninth Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Livingston, widow of Sherman Livingston, 
late of Company C, Twentieth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pre at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Wellington Harder, late of Company B, Ninety-fifth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Eli Brainard, late of Company G, Ninety-fifth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Smith, late of Company G, Second Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. = 

The name of Washington Combs, late of Company M, Fourteenth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay bim a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George Burks, late of Company C, Forty-fifth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry. and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David H. York, late of Company C, Forty-seventh Regt- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Irvm Howard, late of Company F. Thirty-ninth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


This bill is a substitute for the following House bills re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


H. R. 796. Silas D. Taylor. II. R. 9587. Sarah C. Haggard. 

II. R. 1155. Joseph K. Dixon. II. R. 9888. William Richardson. 

H. R. 1332. Robert W. McWilliams II. R. 9618. Albert Teets. 

II. R. 1387. James H. Bowman. II. R. 9650, Andrew C. Patterson, 

II. R. 2454. William H. Stephenson II. R. 9704. Charies N. Enrich. 

II. R. 3321. Serelda Pargin. II. R. 9814. Francis M. Truax. 

II. R. 3492. George W. Conley. II. k. 9924. John P. Bateman. 

II. R. 3718. James West. II. R. 9996. Valentine 8. Brewer. 

H. R. 8948. „ II. R. 10001. Jospa W. B. MeClin- 

II. R. 4320, Fred e K 

E K. 5038. James Leming. II. N. 10086. Harrison Ruark. 

II. R. 5229. George W. Adkins. II. R. 10139. Robert A. Robinson. 

H. R. 6374. Frederick Willman. II. K. 10290. Abraham Mott. 

H. R. 6379. John W. Amos. II. R. 10330. George II. Young. 

II. R. 6380. Samuel Parker. II. R. 10356. Hanson Harmon. 

H. R. 6439. John W. Ramsen. II. R. 10381. Peter O. Gaynor. 

II. R. 6712 Charles W. Brace II. K. 10422. Edward Mcintyre. 

II. R. 6801. John Tuckerman. II. R. 10430. James Ross. 

H. R. 6941. Madison Ross. H. R. 10454. Irwin Jordan. 

II. R. 7055. es II. Mosher, II. R. 10503. Richard G. Paynter. 

H. R. 7205. John G. Murra II. R. 10812. Joshua J. Workman. 

II. R. 7280. Geo: B. Earil. H. R. 10514. John H. Swain. 

II. R. 7408. En T. Leach II. R. 10518. John J. Morath. 

II. R. 7742. Edward Durbin. II. R. 10818. James P. Leonard. 

HH. R. 7743. Green P. Gray. II. R. 1 . Easter A. ntrell. 

II. R. 7951. Jacob Ripley, alias II. R. 10582. Ablather F. Crane. 
James Rogers. II. R. 10618. Felix G. McGuire. 

H. R. 8020. James Rutledge. II. R. 10648. Charlotte Heald. 

H. R. 8099. George Wilkins. II. R. 10679. Alonzo C. Horton. 

II. R.8132. Othello A. Sherman, II. R. 10682. Ellen E. Greenfield. 

II. R. 8133. William S. Evans. II. R. 10727. Daniel Culver. 

II. R. 8193. William Rock. II. R. 10700. John Jarrett. 

H. R. 8260. Sarah E. Vining. II. R. 10761. Jeremiah Hunt. 

H. R. 8287. Alvin Ð. Lane. II. R. 10764. Stepnen F. Easterling 

H, R. 8313. Evans Blake. II R. 10813. William II. Coleman. 

II. R. 8314. John II. Maxwell. H. R. 10833. nzo Hoard. 

H. R. 8570. Martin Randles. II. R 10859. James Walton. 

II. R. 8731. John ‘Crawford. II. R. 10899. Eva Muller. 

H. R. 9008. WIIllam Congo. II. R. 10983. Doctor William War- 

H. R. 9154. William P. Damon. ren. 

II. R. 9191. Henry D. Moulton, H. R. 10984. Reuben T. Berrx. 

H. R. 9270. Hiram E. Turner. II. R. 10987. Augustus C. Godfrey, 

II. R. 9310. Jonas Bratton. H. R. 10996. Henry Stone. 

II. R. 9397. Marcellus Teeters. II. R. 11012. Calla R. Landsittel. 

II. R. 9514. Francis M. Belt. H. R. 11025. Presiey Jackson. 
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H. R. 11027. George T. Constable. II. R. 11198. Charles Plummer. 

II. R. 11031. Lyman D. Cole. H. R. 11201. John Heblanthal. 

II. R. 11032. George Snow. II. R. 11202. Ida A. Miller. 

H. R. 11029. John H. Sha ver. II. R. 11203. Jacob M. Evans. 

H. R. 11068. Samuel Michael. II. R. 11212. James T. Peale. 

H. R. 11067. John 8. Wray. II. R. 11215. Elizabeth A. Russell. 

II. R. 11090. James A. Bateman. II. R. 11230. Timothy K. Davis 

H. K. 11102. Joseph Holmes. H. R. 11235 iNiam H. R. Snyder 

II. R. 11103. Conrad Goodell. II. R. 11238. Nathan N. York. 

H. R. 11118. James McCammon. H. R. 11270. Addison A. Eggleston 

II. R. 11125. William D. McLaugh- II. R. 11275. John K. Freeman. 
Un. II. R. 11299. John H. Carter. 

H. R. 11133. James A. Brown. II. R. 11300. Henry C. Hill 

II. R. 11142. Wayne F. Wieder. II. R. 11311. Alpheus N. Baruhouse. 

II. R. 11144. Edwin Rice. II. R. 11312. Leverett C. Felch. 

H. R. 11145. Richard J. Gaskill. H. R. 11314. Amira York. 

II. R. 11148. James W. Calkins. II. R. 11331. William T. Kimbrel. 

II. R. 11150. Thomas Murphy. H. R. 11388. Oren Blain. 

II. R. 11158. Mary J. MeGuire. II. R. 14357. Augustus Brown. 

II. R. 11157. Amara J. Bachelder. II. R. 11387. Thomas H. McKay. 

II. R. 11189. John Marshall. II. k. 113908. Wilson Lord. 

H. R. 11173. Wilson Risner. II. R. 11413. Edgar P. Spooner. 

II. R. 11174. Andrew Van Steen- II. R. 11414. 1 B. Livingston, 
burgh. II. R. 11416. Wellington Harder. 

H. R. 11178. James McCune, jr. II. R. 11417. Eli Brainard. 

II. R. 11179. Zetta Swalls. II. R. 11418. George W. Smith. 

II. R. 11180. Enos Day. II. R. 11602. Washington Combs. 

II. R. 11181. Emma Swalis. II. R. 11610. George Burks. 

II. R. 11183. John McGill. II. R. 11611. David H. York. 

R. 11192. William J. Vanhoose. II. R. 11612. Irvin Howard. 


During the reading of the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Frederick Willman, late of Company C, One hundred 
and thirty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month ir lieu of that he is now receiving, 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: Page 3, line 18, substitute “$36” for $30.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 18, strike out 830 and insert In liew thereof “ 836.“ 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Speaker, to-day is set apart as Liberty Day, when thou- 
sands who have subscribed to the third liberty loan will march 
down historic Pennsylvania Avenue, calling the attention of our 
country to the necessity of supporting financially the prosecu- 
tion of this world-wide war. 

It is a great pleasure for me to be able to say that all the 
eight counties in the second congressional district of Oklahoma, 
which I have the honor to represent on this floor, have already 
“gone over the top.” [Applause.] Some of them subscribed 
their full quota befere nightfall on the first day the loan was 
offered, and all subseribed their full quota before the end of 
the first week. 

I am sure this achievement should be given a place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Reco, and is an example worthy of emulation 
throughout the country. The people of Oklahoma can be de- 
pended upon under all circumstances to support their Govern- 
ment. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Doctor William Warren, late of Company I, Fifteenth 
Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavairy, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment. 
On page 15, in line 3, the name is incorrectly printed In the bill. 
It should be “ Warner” instead of “ Warren.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I will. - 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice in the name the gentleman is 
seeking to correct, the first word is Doctor.” I would like to 
inquire whether that is merely the title or his Christian name? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is not a professional title. It is the name 
of the party. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suppose his parents expected him to live 
up to his name, but he never got that far. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and all amendments thereto. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SHERWOOD, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


REREFERENCE OF GILL-——-MERCHANT-MARINE SERVICE. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous: consent to rerefer 
the. bill H. R. 10782 from the Committee on Interstate: and 
Foreign Commerce to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. The reference was clearly an inadvertence. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to rerefer the bill mentioned by him 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Is 
there objection? 4 

Fait ali ma Reserving the right to object, what is; the bill 
about? 

Mr. SIMS. The title of the bill is as follows; 

To: amend section 2 of an act entitled “An, act to amend section 4131 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, to improve. the: merchant+ 
marine service and thereby also to increase the efficiency of the Naval 
N and for other purposes,” as amended by act approved October 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: has no 
jurisdiction. of it, and it is clearly entitled to be referred to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there. objection to the re- 
reference of the bill as indicated? [After a pause. The Chair 
hears none. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman reserve that for a minute? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point ef no 
quorum. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I have a smalt pension bill 
that I would like to get through. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, 

the point of order? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I insist: om my 
motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
moves that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for un divisiom 

The House divided’; and there were—ayes 3, noes 43: 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. STAPFORD. Mr. Speaker, what becomes of my point. ef 
no quorum? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from: Wiseousin 
makes the point of no quorum. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin to withhold that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I thought we had an uner- 
standing a few minutes ago that nt the conclusion of the 
pension bill offered by the gentleman from Ohio IMr. SHEN- 
woop] the House would adjourn. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I would like to say to: the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that this is pension day, und that the other 
committee has a small bill here that we would like to ger 
through. Otherwise it would have to go ever for two or three 
weeks. It will take only a few minutes to pass it. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I withdraw the point ef no quorum: 

PENSIONS, 


Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up: the bith 
H. R. 11658. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio cults 
up the bill H. R. 11658, of which the Clerk will rend the tithe, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bin (II. R. 11658) granting pensions and increase of pensions: ta 
certain soldiers and lors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other tham the Civi War, and to widows of 
such soldiers and sailors. - 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as: in Comittee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent that this bill be considered in the Mouse as 
in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was: no objection. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio uss 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the hilt he dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? : 

There was no objection. 


Does the gentlemam insist on 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
for amendment. 
The Clerk rend as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to par on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Rufus F. Gibbs, late of Company I, Twenty-seventh Regi- 
ment United States 8 War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Milton K. Jenkinson, late of Company E, Second Regi- 
ment Penasylvania Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Henry J. Selders, late of Company G, Ninth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of gipa month. 

The name of Charles W. Coleman, late of Ninth Company, United 
States Coast Artillery, Re r Establishment, and pay him a pension 


at the rate of $17 per month. 
The name R . — M. Rogers, late of Company D. First Regiment 
„War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 


West Virginia Volunteer Infan 
sion at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of George L. Bolender, late of Company B, Third Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Ralph E. Evans, late of Company B, First Regiment 
Montana Volunteer Infantry, and Company H, Thirty-sixth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Augusta A. Richard, widow of Eugene B. Richard, late 
of Troop per Third Regiment United Staton Cavalry, War yita Spain, 
and pay her a pension a e rate o per month, an 
additional on account of each of the five minor children of the said 
Eugene B. Richard until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of Mary A. Bowen, widow of George W. Bowen, late of the 
United States Navy, ee Establishment, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Edward G. Daiton, late of Company K, Fifth Regiment 
ene 5 . 8 War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
a e rate o month. 

The name o Christopher C. Hamilton, late of Troop H, Third Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, Regular tablishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Charles W. Gunter, late of Company G, Thirty-eighth 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry. War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of William D. Patterson, late of Ordnance Department, 
United States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Schucraft, late of Company M, Eighteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Theodore Hansen, late of Company H, Thirteenth Regl- 
ment Minnesota Volunteer Innar War wit pain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recelying. 

The name of Georgia L. Swafford, widow of Claude C. Swafford, late 
of Company E, First Regiment South Dakota Volunteer Infantry, War 
with Spain, and her a pension at the rate of rie er month and 
$2 per month additional on account of the minor child, Mesta Swafford, 
of the said Claude C. Swafford, until she reaches the age of 16 years. 

The name of John Ferriter, late of Battery H, Second Regiment 
United States 9 ets Sepa Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate o er month. 

The name of John McMahon, late of Company E, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Esta lishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Martha Ann Jones, widow of Washington Jones, late 
of Company bale pain Standefer’s), Second Regiment Tennessee Volun- 
teer Infantry, War with Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in Meu of that she is now receiving. x 

The name of Benjamin L. Rutherford, late of Troop K, First Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month, > 

The name of Charles W. Wallace, late of Company D. Tenth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer 1 rar with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Sallie M. Cohen, widow of Henry Cohen, late of Capt. 
Moses Curry’s and Capt. John F. Broer's companies Florida Mounted 
Volunteers, Seminole Indian War, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving: 

The name of Wilbur 8. Chapman, late of Company H, Third Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Backus Ledford, late of Company F, Fourteenth United 
States Infantry, R r Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John Hammons, late of Company C, Second West Vir- 

inia Volunteer Infantry, and Troop A, First Regiment United States 
Tavaly, War with Spain; and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 

The name of James L. Stidham, late of Company. I, Forty-fourth 
Regiment, United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Clarence L. Wimer, late of Company A, Signal Corps, 
United States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Franklin R. Albert, late of Company E, Fifth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Walter P. Norris, late of Company D, Fourth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain; and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 324 per month in lieu of that he is now Hering A 

The name of James B. Wilkinson, late of Troop H, Second Regiment 
United States Cavale Regular Establishment, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James R. Miibee, late of Troop B, Eighth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Frank Watzek, late of Company C, Fourth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 


The name of Edward D. Boothby, late of Troop C, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month, 

The name of George M. Woodard, late of Company H, One hundred 
and fifty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 oe month. 

The name of Sarah Crawford, widow of Gallant Crawford, late of 
Capt. Love's company, Georgia Volunteers, Indian war, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now recelving. 

The name of Elizabeth B. Roberts, widow of Stephen D. Roberts, late 
of Capt. Bobo's company, Georgia Volunteers, Indian war, and pay her 
a penato at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 2 

The name of Loulsa F. Echols, widow of Richard Echols, late of Capt. 
Townsend's company, Georgia Volunteers, Indian war, and pay her a 
pemon at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Harriet Gray, widow of Ephraim G. Gray, late of Troop 
K, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and 
Coupan, G, Thirty-sixth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month 
and $2 per month additional on account of each of the four minor chil- 
dren of the said Ephraim G. Gray, until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of John W. Hamilton, late of Company B, Second Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer e War with Spaln, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Ellen A. Cardenas, dependent mother of Philip Cardenas, 
late of Company C, Fifth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of ean month. 

The name of George HE. Lawrence, late captain, Signal Corps, United 
States army, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 
per month. 

The namè of George Wegner, late of Company A, First Regiment 
North Dakota Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Edward L. Dodd, late of Company A, One hundred and 
fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan ry, War with Spain, and 
pay. him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Charles E. In, late of Company D, Twentieth Negi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Marshall F. Truax, late of Company C, Tenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. 1 widow of Frank Anthony, late major 
and surgeon, Sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month, 

The name of Carey Nation, Inte of Company H, Seventh Regiment 
Ohto Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James L. Wolleat, late of Company B, Twelfth Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer 8 War with Spain, and pay bim a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary Lee Jeter, widow of Richard C. Jeter, late chap- 
lain, First Infantry Regiment South Carolina National Guard, Mexican 
Border, and pay her a peonon nt the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Mary Cavanagh, widow of William Cavanagh, late of 
Company E., Third Regiment nited States Infantry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a peewee at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Susan E. Bell, widow of Silas Bell, late of Capt. Grant's 
company, Georgia Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now yeh Vor 

The name of Wesley O. Staver, late of Company G, Third Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Emanuel Rickman, late of Company D, First Regiment 
South Dakota Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Emma J. Flanagan, widow of Stephen J. Flanagan, late 
of Capt. Byrum’s company, Alabama Volunteers, Indian war, and pay 
ina . at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 

ecelving. 

The name of Freda Burow, widow of William M. Burow, late of Com- 
pany I, Sixteenth Regiment United States niten War with Spain, 
and pay her s pennon at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of James Green, late of the Thirty-first Company United 
States Coast Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of = per month. 

The name o ae} Wilbanks, widow of Quincy A. Wilbanks, late 
of Company H, Third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elwood C. Finney, late of Company K. First Terri- 
torial Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay hima 2 at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Henry C. Clausen, late of Company B, Fourth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer ager War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles W. Hanson, iate of Company D, Eleventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of T per month. 

The name of Laura A. Davis, widow of John F. Davis. late of Com- 
pany H, Second Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay, her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

he name of Margaret A. McAdoo, widow of Austin McAdoo, late 
of Company B, Second Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, War 
with Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Oliver P. Jackson, late of Company K, Fifth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Emily A. Ballard, widow of Joseph M. Ballard, late 
captain Company W, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Lauren W. Case, late of Battery F, cond Regiment 
United States Artillery, Wer with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles C. Cooper, late of Com ny C, Twelfth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and Hospital Corps, United 
States Army, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month, 
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The name of Nellio G. Carr. widow of John H. Carr, late of Com- 
pany H, Fifth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, War with 

exico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Frank Thompson, late of Never a’ 4 A, Twenty-second 
Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Nancy Wood, widow of Uriah Wood, late of Capt. 
McClellan’s company, Tennessee Mounted Volunteers, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Hans Fulson, late of Company K, Third Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of James Gould, late of the United States Navy, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Eugene B. Justice, late of Company K, Fifty-second 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 month. 

he name of William E. Martin, late of Troop D, First Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Elmer D. Hopper, late of Company M, Eleventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Elba A. Love, late of Company A, Sixth Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month n lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary F. Kenaday, widow of Elias J. Kenaday, late of 
Capt. Morgan's company, Iowa Mounted Volunteers, War with Mex- 
ico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Shell, dependent mother of Willis A. Shell, late 
of Company M, Thirty-ninth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
lieu of that she is now ie 9 5 

The name of John M. Hail, late of Company H, Sixth Regiment United 
States Infantry, War with Spain and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now reretu 

The name of Dallas Mills, late of Company Forty-ninth 8 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Fred G. Pettigrew, late of Company G, Thirteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George Joseph, late of Compas E, Eighth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay bim a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Emma S. Phelps, widow of Walter S. Phelps, late of 
Company C, Battalion New Jersey Volunteers, War with Mexico, and 
pay | a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Fred J. Luepke, late of the United States Marine Corps, 
United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Volney A. Parmer, late of tes gh M, Sixth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William P. Williams, late of the United States Navy, War 
with Spain, and pay him a r at the rate of 812 per month. 

The name of Frank A, Smith, late of Company M, Fifth Regiment 

tyania Volunteer e War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Jeannie Burton, widow of Ambrose Burton, late of Troo 
I, First Regiment Kentuck Volunteer Cavalry, War with Mexico, an 
pay ee a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of John M. Curtis, late captain of Company E, First Regi- 
ment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda Foster, widow of William Foster, late of Com- 
pany E, District of Columbia and Maryland Volunteers, War with 

exico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of 
that she is now Aaral à 

The name of Arthur Garland, late of Company C, Sixth Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William D. Harris, late of Troop I, Eighth Regiment 
United States Voluntecr Sarani, ar with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel Johnson, late of One hundred and thirteenth Com- 
pany, United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and 
8 a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

e name of Rebecca M. Bearden, widow of John M. Bearden, late of 
Capt. Tipp's company, Tennessee Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
© g. 


The name of Albert Krick, late of Company C, Twenty-ni Regi 
United States Infantry, Regular Establ pect and ey ae a nat 
atthe name of Alvin K. Seott, late of C G, First Re 

e name vin R. Scott, late of Compan. first V 
braska Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, = pay him a 1 
PV J: E. W. 

e name of Ka atson, ow of James E. Watson, late of = 
pra Second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, War N 

10 e on account af ench ot the two minar een SE Bae 
mon 0 unt of each o e two min 
said James E. Watson, until they reach the age of 16 years. . 


This bill is a substitute for the following House bills referred 
to the Committee on Pensions: 


H. R. 551. Rufus F. Gibbs. H. R. 2193. Charl 5 

II. R. 702. Martin K. Jenkinson. H. R. 2220. Williain B. Petree: 

II. R. T24. Gay J. Selders. H. R. 2458. William H. Schucraft, 

H. R. 747. Charles W. Coleman. H. R. 2473. Theodore Hansen. 

I. R. 1245. Samuel M. Rogers. H. R. 2475. Georgla L. Swafford. -~ 

II. R. 1814. Geo B. Bolender. H. R. 2863. John Ferriter, 

H. R. 1924. Ralph E. Evans. H. R. 3200. John McMahon. 

II. R. 1950. Augusta A. Richard. H. R. 3456. Martha Ann Jones. 

H. R. 1980. Mary A. Bowen. H. R. 3475. Benjamin L. Ruther- 

II. R. 2032. Edward G. Dalton. ford. 

H. R. 2192. Christopher C. Hamil- H. R. 3791. Charles W. Wallace. 
ton. II. R. 3946, Sallie M. Cohen, 


H. R. 4016. Wilbur S. Chapman. II. R. 7670. Charles W. Hanson. 

H. R. 4111, Backus Ledford. II. R. 7791. Laura A. Davis. 

H. R. 4419, John Hammons. H. R. 7942, Margaret A. McAdoo. 
. R. 4552, James L. Stidham. H. R. 8039. Oliver P. Jackson. 

II. R. 4069. Clarence L. Wimer. H. R. 8061. y A. d. 

H. R. 4747. Frankiin R. Albert. H. R. 8095. Lauren W. Case. 

H. R. 4152. Walter P. Norris. II. R. 8181. Charles C. Cooper, 

H. R. 4800. James B. Wilkinson. H. R. 8251. Nellie G. Carr. 

H. R. 4865. James R. Milbee. H. R. 8468. Frank Thompson. 

H. R. 4899. Frank Watzek. H. R. 8477. Nancy Wood: 

H. R. 5040. Edward B. Boothby. H. R. 8797. Hans Fulson. 

H. R. 5144. George M. Woodard. H. R. 9062. James Gould 

H. R. 5153. Sarah Crawford. H. R. 9081. Eugene B. Justice. 

H. R. 5154. Elizabeth E. Roberts, H. R. 9142. William E. Martin. 

H. R. 5156. Louisa F. Echols. H. R. 9521. Elmer D. Hopper. 

H. R. 5246. Harriet Gray. H. R. 9525. Elba A Love. 

H. R. 5390. John W. Hamilton. II. R. 9536. Mary FK. Kenaday. 

H. R. 6099. Ellen A. Cardenas. H. R. 9582. Mary C. Shell. 

H. R. 6104. George E. Lawrence. H. R. 9667. John M. Hall. 

H. R. 6436. George Wegner. H. R. 9738. Dallas Mills. 

H. R. 6560, Edward L. Dodd. H. R. 9 G. 1 

H. R. 6576. Charles E. Ingles. II. R. 9914. George Josep 

H. R. 6728. Marshall F. Truax, H. R. 10012. Emma S. Phelps. 

H. R. 6747. Sarah A. Anthony. H. R. 10208. Fred J. ke. 

II. R. 6750. Carey Nation. H. R. 10224. Volney A. Parmer. 

H. R. 6870. James L. Wolleat. H. R. 10287. William P. Williams. 

H. R. 6896. Mary Lee Jeter. H. R. 10301. Frank A. Smith, 

H. R. 6910. Mary Cavanagh. H. R. 10387. Jeannie Burton. 

H. R. 6931. Susan Bell, II. R. 10392. John M. Curtis. 

H. R. 6950. Wesley O. Staver. II. R. 10410. Amanda Foster. 

H. R. 7095. Emanuel Rickman. H. R. 10419 Arthur E. Garland. 

H. R. 7098. Emma J. Flanagan, II. R. 10427. William D. Harris. 

H. R. 7163. Freda Burow. H. R. 10562. Daniel Johnson. 

II. R. 7245. James Green. II. R. 10579. Rebecca M. Bearden. 

II. R. 7257. Mary Wilbanks. H. R. 10710. Albert Krick. : 

H. R. 7294. Elwood C. Finney. H, R. 10780. Alvin R. Scott. 

H. R. 7424. Henry C. Clausen. H. R. 10991. Kate Watson. 


Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, a dollar mark is missing 
in the printed copy on line 1 of page 11 before the figures “ 25.” 
I ask unanimous consent that it be supplied by the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the correc- 
tion will be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Key of Ohio, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RESIGNATION FROM A COMMITTEE. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore.. The Chair lays before the 
. the following communication, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Tiouse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Hon. CHAMP CLARK, Washington, D. O. 
Speaker of the House. 


My Dear Sm: I hereby tender resignation as a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committe. 8 
Very truly, S. D. FESS. 


Arni 26, 1918. 
i EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. FESS. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks on the mining bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the mining bill, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
3 my remarks on American shipping and the pneumatic-tube 
service, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on American 
shipping and the pneumatic-tube service. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
know what connection there is between American shipping and 
the pneumatic-tube service? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I mean those are the two subjects I want to 
touch on in extending my remarks. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, are 
they the gentleman’s own remarks? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not object to this request, but I was in 
hopes that somebody might get up before we adjourned and ask 
unanimous consent to extend their remarks in the Recoxp by 
bursting into song. [Laughter.] We have had all other kinds 
of requests for extensions of remarks. I want to warn the 
House that I am going on the rampage again on this subject. 
(Laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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; ADJOURNMENT. . 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 58 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
Apri! 27, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LANGLEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6421) to increase the pen- 
sions of those who have lost limbs or have been totally disabled 
in the same in the military or naval service of the United 
States, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 521), which said bill and rep, were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LITTLE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 7985) for the relief of J. Ph. Binzel Co., 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 520), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 11709) granting the 
consent of Congress to the village and township of Halstad, 
Norman County, Minn., and the township of Herberg, Traill 
County, N. Dak., to construct a bridge across the Red River 
of the North on the boundary line between said States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 11710) to provide further for 
the national security and defense and to sustain the Army and 
Navy during the war by preventing the waste of food, fuel, and 
man power by the beverage liquor traffic; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 11711) to cancel the allotment of 
Davie Skootah on the Lummi Reservation, Wash., and reallot 
the lands included therein; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 11712) to create a Fed- 
eral grain standards board, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11713) to add 
certain lands to the national forests in the State of Colorado; 
to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 11714) extending the relief 
of Indians occupying railroad lands in Arizona, New Mexico, 
and California: to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 11715) to authorize the 
drainage of certain lands in the State of Arkansas, counties of 
Mississippi and Poinsett; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: Resolution (H. Res. 325) authorizing 
the payment of $1,200 to G. D. Ellis for extra and expert services 
rendered in the office of the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives during the first and second sessions of the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: Resolution (H. Res. 326) providing for 
printing as a House document publication of the Public Health 
Service entitled “ Prevention of Disease and Care of Sick,” with 
supplement on “ First Aid to the Injured”; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial from the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, favoring a league of nations to 
safeguard the peace of all nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DENTON: A bill (H. R. 11716) granting a pension to 
Catherine Conn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DEWALT: A bill (H. R. 11717) granting a pension to 
Kathryn Lusch; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL; A bill (H. R. 11718) granting an increase 
of pension to George S. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Yensions. 

By Mr. DUNN: A bill (H. R. 11719) granting a pension to 
Susan B. Churchill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 11720) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel P. Ledgerwood; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 11721) granting a pension 
to Harriet Dutton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11722) granting a pension to 
Mary S. Runion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 11723) to reinstate Cecil 
Floyd Charlton as a passed assistant surgeon in the United States 
Navy ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 11724) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles Schiller; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11725) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Daniel B. Reddecks; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 11726) granting a pension to 
Benjamin Franklin Brown; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11727) granting a pension to Simon P. 
Parrish; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11728) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Strode; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ROSE: A bill (H. R. 11729) for the relief of Martin L. 
Cuppels ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROWE: A bill (H. R. 11730) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas D. O'Shea; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 11731) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Steel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 11732) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SWIFT: A bill (H. R. 11733) for the relief of the heirs 
of Robert M. Seward ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11734) granting a pension to Rose Voll- 
kommer ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11785) granting 
an increase of pension to Albert M. Lull; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Good Hope 
Farm Club, Gerald, Mo., for the relief of farmers in general and 
especially those of Missouri; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petitions urging the repeal of 
the second-class postage rider to the war-revenue act by L. 
Ezekiel, the Woman's Forum, the New York Medical Journal, 
E. J. Elder, and M. Buesing; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Building Trades Department, American 
Federation of Labor, urging the passage of House bill 6107; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DILL: Petition of Mrs. D. L. Davis and other Indies 
of Spokane, Wash., urging that there be no further wastage of 
man power, food, fuel, and efficiency by the further manufac- 
ture of alcoholic liquors and asking for nation-wide prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Memorial of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York, favoring the Owen-Dyer bill, equalizing the rank 
of Army medical officers with that of the Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petitions of the Rockford (III.) 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ Association and of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, III., for legislation to permit the 
payment of income and excess-profits taxes in installments; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. IGOE: Petition of Lithuanian National Council, of 
St. Louis, concerning the independence of Lithuania; also a 
petition of certain citizens of St. Louis, on the partition of 
Poland and the settlement of the Polish question; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHALL: Petition of Mr. C. L. Williams and 114 
other citizens of Kanabee County, Minn., favoring the transfer 
of jurisdiction of persons charged with violation of the espio- 
nage act from civil to military courts; to the Committee on ths 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota, protesting against the enactment of House bill 8859, 
for the relief of Ben Fairbanks and others; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SWIFT: Affidavits to accompany House bill 8623; to 
the Committee on Claims. 
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SENATE. 


Saturpay, April 27, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 24, 1918.) 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 124) providing for the registration for 
military service of all male persons citizens of the United States 
or residing in the United States who have, since the 5th day of 
June, 1917, and on or before the day set for the registration 
by proclamation by the President, attained the age of 21 years, 
in accordance with such rules and regulations as the President 
may prescribe under the terms of the act approved May 18, 
1917, entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” 
with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the House insists upon its 


amendment to the bill (S. 3803) authorizing the President 


during the existing emergency to sell supplies, materials, equip- 
ment, and other property heretofore or hereafter purchased, 
acquired, or manufactured by the United States in connection 
with, or incidental to, the prosecution of the war, agrees to the 
conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. DENT, Mr. 
Fws, and Mr. Kaun managers at the conference on the part 
of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

II. R. 11658. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; and 

II. R. 11663. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of sundry Chippewa In- 
dians residing on the White Earth Indian Reservation, Minn., 
remonstrating against the payment of certain sums out of their 
funds to Ben. L. Fairbanks and others, which was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Fulda Reading Club, of 
Fulda, Minn., praying for the repeal of the present zone system 
of postage rates on second-class mail matter, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Ile also presented a petition of the congregation of the Duluth 
Presbytery, at Two Harbors, Minn., praying for national pro- 
5 us a war measure, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented memorials of the Northern Machinery Co., 
of Minneapolis, of the Citizens Alliance, of Minneapolis, and of 
the American Hoisting Derrick Co., of St. Paul, all in the State 
of Minnesota, remonstrating against the adoption of the pro- 
posed amendment to the nayal appropriation bill penalizing 
the granting of bonuses and premiums to employees in the 
navy yards, which were referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of H. M. Warren Post, No. 
12, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Massachusetts, 
of Wakefield, Mass., praying for an increase in the pensions of 
veterans of the Civil War, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOLLIS: 

A bill (S. 4452) granting an increase of pension to Frank 
Libby (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4453) to establish the military record of Marshall M. 
Pool; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4454) granting a pension to Richard R. Trench; and 

A bill (S. 4455) granting an increase of pension to W. S. 
Lambert; to the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENT TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to appropri- 
ate $400,000 for extension of Piers Nos, 4, 4a, 5, and 6, and 


$1,200,000 for power plant, etc., at the navy yard, Boston, Muss., 
intended to be proposed by him to the naval appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFEREED. 


The following bills were read twice by their titles and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions: 

II. R. 11658. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; and 

II. R. 11663. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war. 


REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President to 
coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and 
offices, and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and 
the more efficient concentration of the Government. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, something is 
wrong; our war preparations are not moving as they ought to 
move. The President thinks he needs the power given by this bill 
to do what ought to be done. He will not use what he has till 
this is passed. It is therefore necessary. I shall vote for it 
whether amended or not, and let the future take care of any 
failure or unwise action. This is all I care to say on this bill, 
but I am going to take a few moments to speak of legislation 
which I deem of supreme importance, but which I understand 
a legislator high in the councils of the Democratie Party thinks 
we should postpone until after the fall elections, although it is 
not a party question at all. 

Sir Adam Beck, chairman of the Hydroelectric Commission 
of the Proyince of Ontario, Canada, in testifying last week be- 
fore the Water Power Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, described the wonderful impetus given to the industrial 
growth of that community through delivery of 315,000 hydro- 
electric horsepower generated at Niagara Falls, and said that 
further water-power developments which were about to be un- 
dertaken would increase the production of power in Ontario 
by 1921 to 750,000 horsepower. I quote from Sir Adam Beck's 
testimony as follows: 

I wish to tell you now that we are short in the Niagara district, in 
the Province of Ontario, at least 100,000 horsepower that is essential 
and necessary at this time, and largely for munition purposes. We 
have three large American plants on the Canadian side manufacturing 
explosives or essentials to the war, in the Carbide Co., the Electro- 
Metals Co., and the 5 Co., and they use between them in the 
neighborhood of 75, horsepower. We have received repeated appeals 
from Washington to increase these quantities, and we have dono every- 
thing to curtail the use of power so that these large industries can 
keep their business going. 

f course, if we were as greedy as we might be—and I suppose we 
are human—we would not encourage in any way by an object lesson 
such as we have here to have you nationalize the water powers on 
the American side, because these large industries you have will be 
more likely to establish branch industries in the Province of Ontario 
to take care of their foreign trade, baving labor conditions equally 
favorable and a much cheaper pa of electricity and no fear of an 
increase in the price of that electricity. * * We have a large 
industry now on the St. Lawrence, in the British Chemical Co. 
It is American, however, entirely. They are establishing a large in- 
dustry and are only using 4,000, but want 8,000. ‘They are quite safe 
in assuming that the price will not be increased; that they will not 
be deprived of that power. 

I am informed that in addition to the American industrial 
plants referred to by Sir Adam Beck, which haye been forced 
to locate in Canada, through inability to obtain cheap hydro- 
electric power in the United States that several large plants 
have been built by American capital in the Province of Quebec, 
which are using over 100,000 horsepower in the aggregate, and 
which plants would have been built in the United States but for 
our restrictive water-power laws, which prevented development 
and utilization of hydroelectric energy here. The American 
Carbide Co. recently completed an 80,000 horsepower plant in 
Norway, which also would have been built in this country but 
for our restrictive laws. 

Why does not Congress enact legislation which will make 
possible the development of our water powers? Why is this 
not done when we have it on the high authority of the Chief 
Executive of the land that next to matters relating strictly to 
the immediate conduct of the war it is the most important 
public business before Congress. In his message last December 
the only legislation urged by the President upon Congress other 
than measures of immediate military necessity was the speedy 
enactment of laws under which this great natural resource 
might be utilized. The importance of such legislation can not 
be overstated. The Senate promptly complied with the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion and passed the Shields water-power bill on 
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December 14, 1917, dealing with water powers on navigable 
streams. The House has appointed a special water-power 
committee, consisting of the six ranking members of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the Public Lands, and the Agri- 
cultural Committees and to it has been referred all water- 
power bills, including the Shields bill, and a bill prepared by 
the Departments of War, Interior, and Agriculture, which in- 
cludes in one measure all phases of the water-power question 
and contains many of the best features of the Shields and other 
water-power bills which have been considered by the Senate. 
I quote extracts from the letter of the Secretaries of War, In- 
terior, and Agriculture, transmitting the administration water- 
power bill to Hon. T. W. Stats, chairman of the House com- 
mittee: 


Hon, T. W. Sims, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Sims: It is understood your committee will take action at 
an early date upon various proposals which have been made concerning 
water-power legislation. On account of the conditions now affectin 
the power industry and the need of maintaining our entire indus: 
ma ery at its highest efficiency, a satisfactory solution of the water- 

wer problem is, in our judgment, one of the most important steps for 
Ehe consideration of this Con and one which should receive atten- 
tion at the earliest practicable date. 

The industrial ex on which has been necessary in order to pro- 
duce the materials and equipment needed in the prosecution of the war 
has placed unprecedented demands upon the el 
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prepare for the develop- 
the war, if the United 
States is to maintain its proper pare in world trade, or even to suppl 


Beyond need of power development as such is the need of in- 
eren the pr ion of water power in order to reduce the drain on 
our coat Even if the 


and petroleum — particularly the latter. 
coal supply were unlimited. 


and transportation equipment would be cient reason for substitut- 
ing water er for steam 9 whenever possible. The petroleum 
supply, cularly in the West where the greatest proportion is used 


for fuel, is being rapidly dep 
tion, and stocks in storage are fast 
tion of water power for steam power 
electrification of railroads a large part of the use of petroleum for fuel 
could be eliminated. 

Nuwrox D. BAKER, 


Very truly, yours, 
Reor of War. 
K. Laxe, 


For 10 long years restrictive Federal water-power laws have 
prevented the utilization of the energy contained in our de- 
scending waters. This mighty resource has been allowed to 
waste while enormous quantities of coal and oil have been 
taken from the earth and used up to meet the ever-increasing 
demands for electric energy, which during the last decade has 
increased sixfold. 

I dislike to say it, but we of America are wont to deceive our- 
selves as to actual conditions. We wait until to-morrow to do 
the things we should have done yesterday. We have not taken 
advantage of our opportunities as we should. 

A little plain talk will not hurt us. I am not driving at any 
party or at those who have the direction of the Nation's affairs 
in their hands. But I am finding fault with Congress for hold- 
ing up water-power development for the past 10 years by un- 
reasonable and indefensible projects of regulation so drastie 
in their nature as to frighten off any sane investor, and now 
we are suffering the penalty of sloth. The development of 
water powers is pioneer work of a hazardous nature, subject 
to many risks and uncertainties, and, under regulation of rates 
by public authorities, the hydroelectrie business is and must 
be conducted upon a close margin of profit. Capital, therefore, 
will not invest nor men put in their time in hydroelectric de- 
velopment except upon a basis which, so far as Government 
requirements are concerned, will at least not jeopardize the in- 
vestment or prevent a fair return thereon, The time has come 
when the country needs the force and energy contained in its 


wasting water powers to supplement its man power, and the 


penalty of delay is enforced by fate against the unready. Let 
us put the blame where it belongs. The fault is with Con- 
gress and with Congress alone. It is the lawmaking body. It 
can not escape that responsibility. The controversy in the coun- 
try over the character of legislation under which water powers 
can be developed has been reflected in Congress, and thus far 
we have been unable to get together. Each extreme has held 
fast to its own view and our water powers have been idle and 
wasting. tal heads have striven to dominate and 
form legislation and have been a potent factor in preventing 
action, but this does not excuse Congress. It should realize 
the tremendous need. It should harmonize divergent views and, 
with a due regard for public opinion, frame legislation which 
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it believes will serve the public good. If Congress had acted 
five years ago and passed suitable legislation, millions and 
millions of water power would have been utilized that are 
still going to waste, and the successful carrying on of the war 
would have been enormously aided, fuel and labor shortage 
greatly lessened, and the transportation problem rendered much 
less acute. No single stroke would have helped the present 
situation so much as a proper hydroelectric law enacted five 
years ago. But, as the water-power men say, that's over the 
dam.” The question is, Are we going to benefit by this lesson 
of “what might have been” or not? Failure of Congress to 
pass a workable water-power law at this session will be nothing 
short of crime and disloyalty to the dire necessity of our coun- 
try. A very heavy responsibility rests upon us, and we must 
promptly meet it or the country. will properly call us to sharp 
account for neglect of our duty. I could insert in the RECORD 
a thousand pages of news articles and editorials from the 
press of the country which have appeared in the past six 
months calling on Congress to act. I am glad to be able to say 
that Congress has never made a political question of this great 
national problem; it has been merely a difference of opinion on 
details. I call on my fellow Members of Congress, both in the 
House and in the Senate, to get together and speedily enact 
legislation which will cure the present stagnation in water- 
power development. Let us take a broad view of the question. 
not quibble over details. Congress thought development would 
take place in the navigable streams under the law of 1910, but 
it was mistaken. That law was too restrictive, and development 
has not taken place under it and never will, Germany and 
Austria have developed 90 per cent of their water powers and 
we but 10 per cent of ours. : 

I will describe to you the results which would follow the 
development of just one of our now wasting water powers. I 
refer to one contained in the Priest Rapids of the Columbia 
River, located in the central part of the State of Washington. 
At the present time there are not over 100 people living within 
a radius of 20 miles of the locality to which I refer. The river 
is bordered by hundreds of thousands of acres of volcanic-ash 
soll—a desert now, owing to the annual rainfall being less than 
5 inches—a land which has 825 days of brilliant sunshine and 
but 40 days of cloud and rain per year. But give that desert 
soil water and it will produce every crop known to the tem- 
perate zone, such as cotton, tobacco, sugar beets, every variety 
of beans, alfalfa, and all kinds of grain and fruits. There nature 
has assembled the land, the water, and the power—all uscless 
at the present time, but by developing the power and using it 
to lift the water to the land, that now silent valley would be 
brought to life, peopled with thousands of homes, and made to 
produce agricuitural products of quantity ten times greater than 
sufficient to feed the local population. The Columbia is the 
twelfth largest river in the world and the second in the United 
States, and is navigable for 1,000-ton steamers from the Pacific 
Ocean, into which it flows, to the foot of Priest Rapids, a distance 
of 400 miles, The dam which it is proposed to build across the 
river at the foot of the rapids would, with the installation of 
locks and the removal of some minor obstacles above the head 
of the rapids, render the river navigable for a farther distance 
of 200 miles inland, almost to the Canadian boundary, travers- 
ing a region now almost devoid of transportation facilities, 

The dam, 90 feet high and 1 mile long, would cost approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 and would develop about 250,000 continuous 
horsepower. This power would be used for a diversity of pur- 
poses, such as the operation of industrial plants for production 
of electrochemicals, pottery, asbestos material, wood pulp, 
paper, and beet sugar; in the smelting of lead and silver ores, 
and for other metallurgical purposes; and also for the eléctri- 
fication of near-by divisions of three transcontinental railroads. 
The high-water period is providentially also the irrigation 
period, and the flow of the river from April to October rises 
sufficiently to furnish water for all near-by land, and also is 
capable of producing additional power sufficient to raise the 
water to the land without interfering with the all-the-year 
power required for the other purposes mentioned above. 

Thus the development of this water power would bring an 
industrial and agricultural population of at least 50,000 people 
to a now silent land; would open to navigation 200 miles of 
inland waterway through a region almost devoid of transporta- 
tion facilities; would save the coal now used to propel the 
trains of three transcontinental railroads across a large part 
of the State of Washington, and the river would teem with the 
traffic resulting from the development of a now almost unin- 
habited region. 

I have given you but one object lesson of what would follow 
the passage of sane and practical water-power legislation. Yet 
there are many other water powers awaiting development in the 
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eastern, southern, and western parts of the country which would 
bring equally beneficial results, and which have been held back 
from development for years past solely because of the restric- 
tive laws now in force. 

I quote from the testimony of a witness who appeared before 
e special water-power committee of the House at its recent 
lenrings: 


„Tho total land-snrface area of the 11 public-domain States of the 
West is 755,915,560 acres, of which 471,033,227 acres is in public 
ownership and 284.882.333 acres in private ownership. That is, the 
public domain comprises 62 per cent of the total area of these States, 
or an aren approximately as large as the entire United States east of 
the Mississippi River. ith the exception of the Sacramento, Columbia, 
Snake, and Missourl Rivers, all the navigable rivers of the country are 
3 in the central, eastern, and southern sections of the United 
Sta tes. 

Over GO per cent of the wasting water powers of the United States 
are located in nonnavigable streams in e undeveloped portions of 
the public domain in the far West. The electric energy which could be 
produced from these water powers would be within easy reach by 
transmission lines of vast areas of lands, mineral’ deposits. and other 
natural resources owned by the Federal Government. These ‘eat 
properties at present idle, and in their present condition almost 
worthless, could be utilized and made of great value through the de- 
yelopment of the water powers in their midst. The land would be 
brought under cultivation — 3 electrically operated pumping plants, 
and yore wonld be available open up mines and operate smelters 
and for other purposes. 

Cities, towns, and villages all over the country offer free sites and 
cash bonuses to induce the building of manufacturing plants, because 
they bring Increased population, increase taxable values, and enhance 
the value ot all near-by property. Why, therefore, would it not be good 
business for the Government to render the development of these water 
powers as attractive as possible? 4 3 is it not manifestly in the 
public interest that Congress enact such legislation as will encourage 
men and capital to undertake the development of this great national 
resource, which would vastly increase the value of the public domain, 
would increase the national wealth, and would be accomplished without 
taxation and by private capital? > 

Under the railroad law of March 3, 1875, any incorporated railroad 
obtain free right of way through any of the public lands of the 
United States merely by filing a map of its proposed line. The same 
is true for telephone and telegraph lines, and in the oil-producing public- 
land States for oll pipe lines. These free rights of way are granted 
been use their building fs pioneer work often through localities practicall 
uninhabited and because their installation means the development an 
increased value of the Government lands through which they pass. The 
development of water power is to an equal extent pioneer work, and 
of a much more hazardous nature than the building of railroads 
and installation of telephone and telegraph lines, and the benefits 
necruing to the public through enhancing the value of the public 
domain are fully as great, and therefore the Government in the public 
interest should encourage the development of the now wasting water 
powers of the country to the fullest extent possible. 


The time is ripe to act. Legislators and administrators are 
taking a broader attitude than ever before. We are ready to 
make concessions to get good, workable laws. I am glad to 
note that executive officers seem to be ready to recede from 
extreme demands. It has been insisted that we should empower 
executive officers to impose charges on water-power develop- 
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ment, to raise revenue and regulate charges to consumers, 


though I have never been able to fgure out how we could 
benefit the consumer by putting on a tax that he must pay. 
They are willing to give up these demands, Mr, Merrill and 
Secretary Lane have testified before the House committee on 
this important subject. I do not agree entirely with their 
views, but I can join them on the basis they suggest in order to 
get a law under which our great resources will be saved from 
waste in a way most beneficial to our industries and our people. 


They said: 

Mr. MERRILL. This is my position in regard to rental charges: I do 
not belleve in the collection of rental charges primarily for revenue pur- 
poses. I do not think it is the best way to obtain revenue, particularly 
since such a method would impose taxation upon those power users only 
who happened to obtain power from a proses under license. All other 
power users would be free from the charge or tax. In or judgment 
there nre only two reasons why rental charges should be collected for a 
license for power development on either a navigable stream or on the 
public lands. One reason is to collect an amount sufficient at least to 
pay the cost, direct and indirect, of the administration of water powers 
under the act and a fair proportion of the cost of administration and 
protection of the public lands and the national forests. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN, That is the only idea in levying this charge. 

Mr. MERRILL. And beyond that, under certain circumstances, it may 
be necessary to go beyond the administrative charge as the only means 
of gettin ack to the public excess earnings that can not be reached 
in any other wate Those are the only two reasons on which I would 
fix a general rental 5 585 

Mr. TAYLOR. This bill is drafted on the broad governmental develo 
that it is for the welfare of our country to develop this 
power, to give employment to money and Pin and develop our country 
rather than a system of the ulation of fees out of anybody. 

Mr. MERRILL, You are quite right. As far as my opinion goes, it is 
just this: That except under the unusual circumstances where it is 
the only seine of requiring excess earnings to be divided up, excessive 
earnings which can not be reached in any other way, we will simply 
fix a rental charge that will adequately meet the cost of administration 
such as I have already named, and let the rest go back to the public 
through reduced rates for the service. 

Mr. TAYLOR. So that the public will get the benefit in rate regulation 
of whatever the Government might otherwise collect as fees? 

Mr. MERRILL, Yes, sir. 

Mr. TAYLOR. And put into the Federal Symos Bi 

Mr. MERRILL. I would start with a nominal franchise charge as a 
basis. This would be applicable to navigable rivers where no Govern- 
ment perty is involved. I would increase this somewhat where Gov- 
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ernment property, such as the public lands or national forests, is also 
involved, and I would increase it somewhat further where Government 
roperty, such as navigation dams upon which Government moneys have 
been expended, are being used by a licensee. I would not collect charges 
in any event primarily for general revenue purposes, nor would I fix 
charges aboye the amount reasonably e to reimburse the Goy- 
ernment for those costs of administration which I have already named, 
which would haxe the effect either of increasing rates to consumers or 
of preventing a licensee from earning a fair return upon his investment. 


TESTIMONY OF SECRETARY LANE, 


Mr. Tayton. It is not your idea, Is it, Mr. Secretary, that the Govern- 
ment should go into this as a money-making proposition? 

Secretary Laxe.. Not now. I should say that the primary object of any 
bill of this kind is to help out the people in the nelghborhood of the 
development, . 

Mr. TAYLOR. To give them 

Secretary LANE (interposing). To give them power instead of coal. 

Mr. Taytor. To give them the benefit of such rates and service as the 
developing companies, without having an additional charge put on them 
for the Federal Treasury, which must necessarily in most cases at last 
be passed on by the copie. 

retary LANE. Yes. We ought not to make the cha 
some that it would increase perceptibly the rate to the peon 0 

Mr. TAxTonk. Is not this true: There are many cases where they now 
have private enterprises on private lands that are under no Government 
PORLI at all, and when these water-power people develop under this 
bill, if they have to pay the Government a royalty and compete with 
those who have to pay no royalty, that can not be paused on to the 
people, and they have to take it out of their own pockets? 

ecretary LANE. That is true. 

Mr. Taytor. So that in communities where they have that without 
royalty, where there is that competition, the effect would be the retard- 
ing of the development in that community? 

ecretary LAN. No; not any whee 

Mr. Taytor. I mean any appreciable royalty. Of course, a royalty 
merely for supervision—I mean a royalty that would bring moner into 
the Federal Treasury—would retard development where they would have 
to compete on equal terms with those who have no royalty to pay. 

Secretary LANA. I think the making of a royalty that would be unrea- 
sonable would be a burden upon the people, making a royalty that would 
yield some revenue, which is not the primary 3 of the bill. 

This thing ought to be said, perhaps, that we ought to more fully 
appreciate now, during this war, the necessity of larger electrical develop- 
ment than we have ever had before in connection with chemical indus- 
tries. We are just beginning to understand what electricity can do and 
what can be done with very af power electrical establishments. We 
have never been a chemical Nation. That side of our scientific develop- 
ment has been overlooked. 

Germany has been the chemical nation of the world. We now are tak- 
ing that thing up, and probably there is more interest in chemistry in 
the United States to-day than there ever has been. We have hundreds 
of chemists in this city to-day in connection with the Bureau of Mines 
and Orduance Department. key have been gathered from all parts of 
the country. A great many of them are Germans, and many of them 
have been educated in German institutions, showing how far ahead Ger- 
many has been in this particular line of science. 

It is quite manifest to me that there has got to be very large electrical 
development if we are going to have the largest use made of our devel- 
opment along lincs of chemistry, and perhaps the best sphere for a 

dung man in the next 25 years will be as an electrochemical engineer 
n the United States. 

These powers ought to be put up not only with the idea of taking care 
of a plant that is known to be a commercially successful proposition but 
with the purpose aiso of experimenting and discovering what van be 


so burden- 


done. So that I would not say that on such a pant as that any kind 
= 8 2 should be made by the Government. e ought to foster that 
nd o ng. 5 


Form a law in substantial accord with those views and we will 
have done well. A maximum charge practically nominal will 
provide an ample fund to pay the expenses required and impose 
no burden upon consumers. Fix this in the law. It is a legisla- 
tive power and should not be left to administrative agents. 

Senators, the development of our water power would make 
the United States impregnable in time of war, commercially 
dominant in time of peace. 

Impregnable in time of war through furnishing the energy re- 
quired for production of explosives and munitions, for opera- 
tion of railroads, and in a thousand ways in the conduct of hos- 
tilities, thus releasing our man power for the Army and Navy. 

Commercially dominant in time of peace through furnishing 
energy for industrial activities—electrical and electrochemical 
processes, for transportation, for agriculture, and for the in- 
numerable things into which the use of power enters in the daily 
life of our citizens. Power, electric energy, terrible in its war 
uses, but a God-given blessing when used to promote the com- 
fort of mankind. The safety, the welfare, the prosperity, and 
the progress of the Nation demand and require the prompt en- 
actment of water-power laws in which protection of the public 
interest shall be coordinated with fairness toward capital. 
Every source of power in the United States, whether from 
steam or water, is being utilized at the present time to utmost 
capacity to meet demands for explosives, munitions, and war 
material of oll kinds, and yet there is great shortage of electric 
energy. Munition factories are closed down for lack of it, 
Practical men say that if the war continues another year the 
shortage of power will become a serious handicap to success. 
Congress has delayed the settlement of this question too long. 
The hour has struck. It should delay no longer. The House 
should pass a bill soon. If amendatory of ours, it should be 
sent to conference and our differences harmonized. Let Con- 
gress do its duty and do it promptly. 
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Mr. President, I have two clippings with reference to this 
matter that I ask permission to insert as n part of my remarks. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 


granted. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From the Binghamton Press, Apr. 8. 1918. 


DEVELOP Water Power is Cry or Boustyess Mpx—Vote TAKEN pr 
UNITED States CHAMBER or COMMERCE SHOWS OVERWHELMING MA- 
JORITY iN Favor or Usixe NATURAL Resources. 


Wasuinoton, April 8. 


By sweeping majorities, 500,000 business executives who comprise 
the 8 of the United States Chamber of” Commerce ve 
adopted resolutions calling on Congress to make provision for harness- 
eA ne millions in water horsepower that now run wild. 

he vote was taken through the more than 1,000 commercial organi- 
zations throughout the country which compose the national chamber. 
Forty-five States and Alaska aud Hawail participated in the balloting, 
representing a wide range of industrial interests and opinions, and re- 
liably indicating to Congress how the business men of the Nation lock 
on the water- er situation. Each voting organization cast from 
1 to 10 votes, depending on its membership. 

he balloting was based on a series of recommendations contained 
in the report of the committee on water-power development of fhe 
United States Chamber of Commerce. These recommendations were 
presented in the following order: 

1. That Federal legislation encouraging the development of water 
powers should at once be enacted. Adopted by the almost unanimous 
vote of 1,324 to 6. 

2. That authority to grant permits should be vested In an adminis- 
trative department. Carried by a vote of 1,258 to 17. 

3. That the permit period should be at least 50 years, any shorter 
period being at the applicant’s option. In favor 1,216. 0 42. 

4. That tolls should attach only to use of public lands or benefits 
derived Adopted by vote of 1.1913 


to 403. 
TO PROTECT PERMITTEES. 


5. That permittees should be entitled to acquire the right to use 
publie lands forming only a small and incidental part of the develop- 
ment. Carried by a vote of 1,210 to 25. 

6. That recapture should be exercised only upon payment of fair and 
just compensation. In favor 1,234, op 25. 

E t if recapture is not exercised, the investment of the ittee 
should be vaio i protected. Adopted by vote of 1,226 to 26. 

8. That rates a service should be regulated by State commissions 
where the service is interstate, with Federal regulation only where 
several States are directly concerned and do not agree, or there is no 
State commission. Carried by a vote of 1,177 to 57. 

9. That if any 1 to regulate the issuance of securities is 
8 it should be solely by the State. In favor, 1,114; oppesed, 


117. 

10. That no preference should be granted as between applicants 
amounting to a subsidy from the Government creating unequal compe- 
tition. Adopted by a vote of 1,191 to 38. 

The committee which drew up the report and presented the resolu- 
Lig as was . as follows: 

S. Gillette, chairman, engineer and manufacturer, Minneapolis; 
Harry A. Black, wholesale merchant, Galveston; Rome G. Brown, law- 
er, Minneapolis; Henry S. Drinker, president Lehigh University; 
Frank P. Glass, editor in chief, Birmingham News; E. K. Hall, lawyer, 
New York City; Horace C. Henry, retired railway contractor, Seattle; 


head-water improvements. 


Henry L. M e, irot hos Kansas City; Samuel V. Stewart, lawyer 
and banker, Virginia Ci ty, Mont., and governor of Montana; George F. 
Swain, civil. engineer, n; and C. F. Weed, lawyer and banker, 
Boston. 


HAD ALL DATA AT HAND. 


While the committee’s report is in itself favorable to positive legisla- 
tlon to enlarge water-power development, ev ballot sent out was ac- 
2 by an ar; t in the pe oa which clearly and positively 
set forth objections to the recommendations so that those voting had at 
hand data on which to base their judgment for or against. À 
The report begins — ting out that it is estimated that the unde- 

water power o country exceeds the total steam power now in 
ce. The Federal Government controls much of the water power 
resources of the country. 

The report continues: 

“One of the first things to be clearly perceived is that water-power 
developments are not exceedingly profitable undertakings 5 
sought by capital as a means of securing large returns on a small invest- 
ment; but that, on the contrary, steam power is the superior of water 
power in almost all respects. 

ps initial cost of a steam plant is in general but one-half to one- 
fifth that of a water-power plant of equal capacity. Moreover, a steam 

nt can be more easily enlarged from time to time and the initia! 
evelopment of a water-power plant must be a larger proportion of the 
ultimate development than that of a steam plant. e investor in a 
water-power hones, 0 therefore burdened from the very start with a 


* fixed 
“Water power 
comparatively favorable. Present demand for the development of such 
power comes, not from capitalists but from communities, which, on 
account of the high price and scarcity of fuel, are desirous in their own 
interest, of indu 


g capital to make such development.” 

WILL SAVE OTHER RESOURCES. 

There are many collateral advantages resulting from the development 
of water er which are reaped by the community as a whole rather 
than by the investor. These advantages are the saving of coal and oll, 
which are exhaustible natural resources and once used can never be 
replaced, the saring of railroad equipment needed for their rta- 
Dao, the sarie of labor in coal mines and of railroad labor and rin 

on. 
` If the water power now commercially ca le of development could be 
brought Into use, the savings to the public in the conservation of fuel 
and the release of labor and raiiroad equipment would run into hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually. 

At the present moment the public has been made to realize, as never 
before, the importance of el and labor, and the 


ve 


t 
and 


0 
em accentuates the public of the formulation of a 
fair water-power policy by The Federal Government. 
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In order to secure the adequate development of water power it is 
essential that the subject should be approached with an attitude of 
mind which recognizes the — A of making such developments at- 
tractive to capital, rather than with that attitude which assumes that 
— enterprise should be surrounded with as many restrictions as pos- 
sible, 

The conservation of every other natural resource means restriction in 
its use, for use means consumption and permanent destruction. Every 
poun of coal burned is forever withdrawn from use. On the other 

nd, every horsepower of water power not used is lost, and every 
hersepower conserved and used saves not only the horsepower, but its 
equivalent in coal and may incidentally in rode navigation. 

The task of this committee has been, without going into details, to 
outline the essentials of a fair contract which shall fully protect the 
interests of the public, and at the same time shall make water-power 
projects sufficiently attractive te secure their development. 

committee has drawn up an unanimously present certain recom- 
mendations Ty arig oma fundamental points which it considers of the 
grentest importance a Federal poliey if it is to accomplish the highly 
bent ficial results which the public interests demand. 


[From the New York Times, New York, Tuesday, April 9, 1918.] 
WATER-POWER LEGISLATION, 


Now, when waste is almost a crime, the United States is still wastin 
an enormous energy. 2n unusual water power which has been estimat 
at 50,000,000 to 55,000,000 horsepower. The release of coal which a 
proper development of only an appreciable part of this stored, wasted 
potential strength would make possible may be imagined. In transpor- 
tation and industry the work of this neglected magic might have been 
fruitful beyond belief. 

It is of no use to quarrel now with the estimable and virtuous gentle- 
men who have acted and 1 got Congress to act on the theory that true con- 
servation consists in letting the national treasures sleep unemployed ; 
that everybody in business, and especialiy every soulless and godless cor- 
peration, is a burglar; and that to make money or allow anybody else 
to make money out of national resources is the unpardonable sin. For 
the most part the water power has been locked up as if it were Alaska 
or # murderous lunatic. 

War has brought sense, a spirit of conciliation, a certain moderation 
even among the most transcendental conservationists. So at last two 
bills dealing with water power on navigable streams and two more relat- 
ing to the development of water power on public lands have been incor- 
porated as to thelr best provisions in a bill prepared by the War, Agri- 
culture, and Interior Departments, covering both the hitherto rately 
considered sides of Federal treatment of water power, and putting the 
whole water-power jurisdiction in charge of those three departments, 
the heads thereof constituting a commission for that purpose. 

This bill, favored even by Mr. Gifford Pinchot, has been amended and 
improved. It should be passed, as Secretary Lane says, “speedily to 
= bly power for the war industrics of the Nation during the period of 

ng to come.” 


Mr. COLT. Mr. President, the purpose of this bill is to en- 


‘able the President to coordinate, adjust, and utilize the various 


executive agencies of the Government in order to insure the 
successful prosecution of the war. To accomplish this end the 
bill-confers upon the President the power to redistribute the 
functions of all executive agencies, bureaus, and commissions. 
The bill does not confer upon the President any legislative 
power. He can not create any new function nor can he abolish 
any existing function. His power is strictly limited to the 
right of transfer in order to coordinate, adjust, and utilize. I 
can see no constitutional objection to this bill. It clearly 
comes within the war powers conferred upon Congress by the 
Constitution. 

That the President at this time should have some power of 
this nature seems to be universally admitted. To those who 
maintain that the President already possesses this power and 
that no additional legislation is necessary, it is a sufficient an- 
swer that this question is not free from doubt in the minds of 
many. To those who maintain that the power granted by this 
bill is too broad and that the President should specify what 
changes he wishes to make, it may be said in reply that the 
very nature of the subject is such that the President can not 
specify in advance all the changes that may be necessary; and, 
to my mind, it is impracticable and might prove detrimental to 
the public interests to oblige the President to come to Congress 
and ask for legislation in the case of every step he might deter- 
mine it was wise to take in this reorganization. 

There are others who contend that this power should be lim- 
ited to certain executive agencies, and that especially it should 
not extend to the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
objection is based upon the proposition that the President may 
abuse his power. If this argument is sound, then Congress 
should at once repeal all the great war powers which it has 
already vested In the President in order that we might win the 
war. If the President can not be trusted to exercise the power 
conferred by this bill in a wise and reasonable way, he can not 
be trusted to exercise in a wise and reasonable way the other 
extraordinary powers already given him by Congress, and if this 
be true, our whole war program will end in failure and dis- 
honor. 

I do not share in these forebodings, and I fear no dictator- 
ship or the undermining of our Constitution. I voted for this 
bill in the committee and I shall vote for it in the Senate, be- 
cause, above all things, I want to win this war, and because I 


1918. 
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not only trust our Commander in Chief but I believe that the 


only way to win this war is fer the people and the Congress to 


cooperate with him so that we may move against the enemy in 
an organized, invincible unit. It is only by such a heart-to- 
heart union that we can-suceessfully meet this world crisis.and 
save from threatened destruction law, liberty, aud nationality, 
upon which rest modern civilization and the future progress of 
the human race. 

Mr KELLOGG. Mr. President, I desire to discuss two or 
three phases of this bill; in the first place, what agencies, ad- 
ministrative boards, commissions, and offices are ineluded within 
the powers conferred or attempted to be conferred upon the 
President; second, very briefly, the constitutional power to 
enact the legislation; and, third, what amendments in my 
opinion, or at least some of them, should be adopted to the bill, 
for I am in favor of some of the amendments. The first two 
questions I shall briefly discuss together. 

It has been said that the bill includes all of the executive 
officers, commissions, and boards; that it only ineludes those 
having to do with the war powers; that it does not include the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; that it does inélude the 
Interstate Commeree Commission; that the commission's powers 
are judicial, and therefore they are not included, and by 
others that they are administrative and executive. I think 
the matter is very simple. 

There are only three general powers of government—one the 
legislative, one the judicial, and one the executive. In the 
broad sense every single officer performing any function of the 
Government except the judicial and the legislative is an-execu- 
tive officer, All the boards and commissions existing under 
authority of law having to do with the administration or the 
execution of law, either in an advisory capacity or to officially 
execute them, are executive officers, commonly known as ad- 
ministrative officers and administrative boards. 

It seems to me that that is perfectly clear. I shall discuss 
very briefly the description of the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Federal ‘Reserve Board when I come 
to those particular commissions. 

The next question is whether the Congress has the power to 
provide for the transfer of executive functions or administra- 
tive functions—I use the terms interchangeably and to cover the 
saine general powers — from one officer to another or from one 
board to another, or whether Congress must specifically in each 
instance provide from and to what boards the powers are to 
be transferred. 

In construing a legislative aet that construction will be given 
which will make it constitutional if it is possible to do so. Tf 
a narrow construction is necessary to make the law -constitu- 
tional that construction will be given it. If a broad and liberal 

, construction is necessary that construction will be given it. So 
I think that so far as the general powers are concerned, whith 
Senators desire, I believe unanimously, to give the President, 
those powers necessary to carry on ‘the war, the courts will 
limit this act to a transfer of those executive and administra- 
tive functions which Congress may by a general act authorize. 

I shall not refer in detail to the act. There is no doubt that 
the creation of these executive functions or executive agencies, 
the granting of ‘thelr powers or the transfer of their powers 
from one board to another, is purely and simply a ‘legislative 
function. The appointment of the official to execute those 
powers, of course, is obviously an executive function, and Con- 
gress can no more appoint a constitutional officer than tlie 
Executive can create power in a board or executive officer. 

Congress is not limited in its power of transferring an execu- 
tive function from one board to another by doing it in a single 
act specifying the particular power. Congress may by a gen- 
eral act transfer or authorize the transfer of all the powers of 
certain executive boards and administrative boards or officers 
to other executive boards, administrative boards, or officers. 
Congress may also provide that this may be done when and as 
the President deems it for the public interest; in other words, 
Congress may pass an act which shall go into effect upon the 
President finding a particular state of facts, or upon the Presi- 
dent stating that he believes the public interest requires that 
act become operative. Congress may pass an act which -may 
be suspended at the will of the President if, in his opinion, it 
is for the public interest. 

From 1798 to the present time the Congress has passed laws 
authorizing the President, at his will and whenever he will 
deem it to be for the public interest, to place an embargo upon 
any or all of the commerce of the country. Congress has the 
power of placing the embargo, but it delegated to the President 
the power to determine when that embargo should go into effect 
or when an embargo should be suspended. The-same rule ap- 
plies to various acts which the Congress ‘has passed the constl- 


for and which 


tutionality of which has been passed upon by the Supreme 
Court relative to the tariff laws, aml those laws are not con- 
fined to become effective when the President has «determined 
a particular state of facts and made n proclamation thereof, 
but when the President should deem it to be for the public 
interest. 

I ask to have inserted at the end of my remarks -excerpts 
from certain authorities to this effect. I will not weary the 


Senate by a detailed discussion. 


If this act is n law general in its scope whereby Congress 
determines that there may be a transfer of executive functions 
which is to go into effect when the President files a written 
order, as provided therein, then it is constitutional. If, on the 
other hand, the President is himself legislating and solely au- 
thorizing the transfer, then it is unconstitutional. I am in- 
clined to the opinion that as to tlie transfer of certain functions 
and powers the courts would hold that Congress had legislated 
authorizing the transfer and the President had put into foree 
the law when he deemed it for the public interest. That con- 
struction would render the bill valid; the other would render it 
invalid. 

There is one other suggestion I desire to make as to the 
constitutionality of this bill. 

It was said, I think by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 


‘SarrrH] that under Article II, section 2, clause 2 of the Consti- 


tution, that it was not within tlie power of Congress to trans- 
fer the duties and obligations of an executive officer who has 
been confirmed by the Senate to another executive officer. 

The eonstitutional provision is as follows: 

He shall have power, by and with the > ogg Seg consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators Lavo 
concur ; and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent 
of the "Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges udges ef the Supreme Court, and all.other officers of the 
United ` States, whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided 
3758 
in the Presid ent alone, in the courts of law. or in the heads of depart- 
men 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not express un opinion. I 
called attention to that clause, and I presented the query us 
to whether it could be done and as to whether there were not 
certainly some major officers that must be confirmed, under this 
provision, by the Senate. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I thank the Senator for his correction. I 
believe that was the position of the Senator. 

The Supreme Court held, in a decision which I shall ask to 
have inserted at the end of my remarks, that Congress might 
create a board to condemn property in the District of Colum- 
bia, authorize the President to appoint three members of the 
board, and provide that the other two members should consist 
of a Distriet engineer and an‘engineer-of the War Department, 
although the appointive power was in the President. The court 
said: 


As, however, the two persons whose eligibility is questioned were at 


the time of:the passage of the act and of action under it.officers 
of the United States who had heretofore been a ted by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, we do not = roy that because addi- 
tional duties — eae A the offices already h D; 
— upon the Pr act it was nece 
1 ee by t teva we and confirmed by the Senate. 

not ted, and it has frequently been the case, that Congress 
may tose the power sien duties of an existing office without thereby 
rendering it necessary that the incumbent should be again nominated 
and appointed. 

I ask to have a more extended reference to this case inserted 
at the end of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I believe that the President may be au- 
thorized by Congress to transfer the duties of one officer who 
has been confirmed by ‘the Senate to another officer who has 
been confirmed by the Senate, unless those duties are entirely 
foreign to the officer to whom ‘they are transferred. I think 
the statement by the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox] is correct, that if those transfers from one officer to an- 
other officer are transfers of duties entirely foreign to those 
for which he was confirmed, it would violate the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the Constitution; and it may well be that under 
this provision of the Constitution the Congress could not au- 
thorize the President to ‘transfer the duties of a major officer 
who had been confirmed by the Senate to a minor officer who 
had never been confirmed. But, generally speaking, as to those 
executive powers having to do with the management and effec- 
tiveness of the war, the various bureaus and commissions and 
officers of the War and Navy ‘Departments ant others, I be- 
lieve it is within the power of Congress to provide for transfer 
and leave it to the President to say to what particular officer 
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and to what particular bureau the powers shall be transferred, 
because when they are transferred those officers do not exercise 
those powers under the authority of the President. They exer- 
cise the powers the Congress has theretofore provided. So that 
in a general way I believe the powers necessary to the prose- 
cution of the war may under the Constitution be transferred 
in the general way provided for in this bill. But I do not 
undertake to say that the President might not attempt to trans- 
fer certain powers from one officer to another which would be 
beyond his constitutional power; but, generally speaking, I be- 
lieve the powers may be transferred by a general law. 

Now I should like to say a few words about the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Federal Reserve Board. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, as correctly stated by 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], came into 
being over 30 years ago as the result of a demand by the 
American people to control those great lines of highway which 
were absolutely necessary to all the commerce and business of 
the United States. It was found that to leave the entire ave- 
nues of commerce, affecting every individual and every busi- 
ness in the country, to the will of the railroad managers was 
incompatible with the progress and the stability of the com- 
mercial institutions of the country. I am not going to stop to 
enlarge upon the duties of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, No commission, no board, no branch of the Government 
in its executive powers has greater powers than the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It has control over the rates of all the 
billions of commerce moving in this country, the very arteries 
which keep alive the commercial commonwealth. It has con- 
trol of rates producing a revenue of over four billions of dol- 
lars per annum. Every business pays its tribute to that trans- 
portation. 

The public is more interested in the relative reasonableness 
of rates than in the amount of the rate. To be sure, the 
amount of the rate affects every business, but the competitive 
conditions of the country make it of the most vital importance 
that the rates should be relatively reasonable, because Chicago 
must compete with New York and St. Paul and St. Louis and 
Kansas City and San Francisco in marketing manufactured 
and other products; and there has deyeloped in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a great body of experts whose business 
it has been to study the commercial conditions, the rate con- 
ditions, the competitive conditions, between different com- 
munities, different railroads, different industries, and different 
parts of the United States. No man could make a general ad- 
vance or reduction of rates to-day without going to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and haying that commission in- 
vestigate and find the relative reasonableness of those rates; 
for a rate made by an individual not having that knowledge 
might ruin one industry or one community and build up an- 
other, x = 

It is perfectly proper that the President should have, espe- 
cially while these roads are in the hands of the Government, 
and especially during this great war emergency, all of the 
assistance of the various officials and bureaus and experts in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the assistance of the 
commission itself; and if we have not given him power to use 
to the fullest extent the entire machinery of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, we ought to do so. As a fair illustra- 
tion of what is being done, let me call your attention to the 
railroad bill, wherein we provide: : 

That the President * * * may avail himself of the advice, as- 
sistance, and cooperation of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
of the members and employees thereof, and may also call upon any de- 
partment, commission, or beard of the Government for such services 
as he may deem expedient. 

If this is not broad enough—though I think it is—to cover 
every phase of the assistance that he may require, we ought to 
make it broad enough. Let me illustrate what he is doing 
under this very provision. 

He has appointed, or the Director General of Railways has 
appointed, a committee of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion who are to-day formulating the contracts to be entered 
into with the individual ronds under the guaranty provision 
of the railroad act, and they are sitting daily and consulting 
with members of the staff of the Director General of Railways 
in determining those contracts. This is one illustration, 

It is said by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kirey], the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcort], and, I believe, by the 
acting chairman of the committee [Mr. Overman], who has 
charge of the bill, that the President is not authorized under 
this bill to take the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and transfer them to the Director General of Railways, 
because, the Senator from Arkansas and the Senator from 
Delaware say, the functions of the commission are judicial and 
not executive or administrative. 


I shall not take much time to discuss that question. I have 
before me a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States—and it has been reaffirmed and cited over and over 
again—that the duties of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are administrative and executive. The two terms mean 
the same thing. “Administrative” is the more popular term 
used to designate those boards and bureaus and commissions 
which administer the details of a great system like this. 

The court said in the Reagan case, which I will ask to have 
inserted at the end of my remarks: 

It is doubtless true as a general proposition that the formation of a 
tariff of cree for the transportation by a common carrier of persons 
or property is a legislative or administrative rather than a judicial 
function— 

And that it can not be conferred upon the courts. 

Why, to be sure, after the commission has fixed a rate or 
made a regulation, if it is such as to deny the railroads reason- 
able compensation and confiscate their property within the 
meaning of the amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, the court may enjoin it, and the reasonableness of that 
particular rate which has been fixed and has gone into effect may 
then become a judicial question; but there is not a board in 
Washington, there is not a commission in Washington, that is 
not an administrative or executive one, that is not both and that 
does not come within the general designation of this law. I am 
very glad that that is true, because the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WapswortH] is undoubtedly correct in saying that this 
bill is confined to the transfer of executive functions. I do not 
agree with him, however, in his suggestion that an advisory 
board in the War Department is not an executive or administra- 
tive board. Although that advisory board may not itself perform 
the act, the advice it gives is in pursuance of an executive or 
administrative power. 

Mr. President, there can not be any question that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Federal Reserve Board 
come within the terms of the act. As I said to the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Worcorr], if they are not within the terms of 
the act, then of course there can not be any objection to except- 
ing them; at least I can not see any. I do not for a moment 
believe that the President intends to transfer the duties and 
functions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. I do not be- 
lieve it is possible for him to administer the railways without 
the use and assistance of a trained body of men and their em- 
ployees, such as the commission represents, which has grown up 
with 30 years of experience; but I do not believe that relieves us 
from the responsibility under the law of excepting the commis- 
sion. 

Mr. President, I was a member of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce which considered the railroad bill, and for five 
weeks the committee took testimony, listened to the representa-, 
tives of commercial organizations and industries from all parts 
of the country. The testimony of those men, not only engaged 
in great industries but in the small industries from all parts of 
the country, urged us to maintain the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission not only in fixing the rates and fares 
but in establishing the classification of rates, and in all matters 
pertaining to the regulation of rates, fares, and charges. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, thoroughly discussed, and 
the Congress, against the urgent request of the Director General 
of Railways, insisted on maintaining the ultimate power of the 
commission over the question of rates, fares, charges, classifica- 
tions, regulations, and practices under which the commerce of 
the country is to be carried on. 

I see no reason, I have found no reason in the last two months 
to change my attitude upon that question. I believe that the 
work of the commission, while not perfect, has been of in- 
estimable value to the people of this country, because all the 
commerce and all the business of the country is now in this day 
of rapid communication dependent to a great extent upon trans- 
portation rates and regulations. 

I do not believe that any one man, much less the Director of 
Railways, who is burdened with other duties, could perform this 
function to the satisfaction of the American people, try as he 
might. In conceding his devotion to the public service and his 
great ability, I believe that this body, consisting of a trained 
and experienced commission, gives the American people con- 
fidence that their rights will be respected, and I believe that the 
commission should be excepted from the extraordinary powers 
of this bill. 

A few words as to the Federal Reserve Board. I believe 
everyone realizes the importance of our financial system. It 
is the bulwark of all industry and enterprise. With a sound 
financial system the business of the country will be prosperous 
and stable. With an unsound financial system the opposite is 
the case. History admonishes us that there is no time in the 
life of nations when it is so important to have a sound finan- 
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cial basis as in time of war. Napoleon, the greatest military as 
well us one of the greatest administrative geniuses of the world, 
found it necessary to carry on the great Napoleonic wars to 
have a sound financial system, and he abolished the financial 
system of France at one stroke and established in its stead 
the Bank of France, carrying on all the Napoleonic wars with- 
out borrowing a dollar or leaving a public debt to the nation. 

Lloyd-George said the nation that could raise the last million 
of dollars would win this war. This is not a war of men alone; 
it is a war of commercial enterprise, financial power, where all 
must exert their ability, not only in war but in commerce and 
production, und there has never been a time when it was more 
important to intrust our finances to an independent board than 
it is to-day. 

The reserve banking system was created to strengthen our 
banking and financial system. It was made as independent 
and as strong as Congress could make it. In selecting the 
Reserve Board the President was required to appoint only one 
member from any reserve district, giving due regard to the in- 
dustrial and commercial conditions of the country and geo- 
graphical considerations. The members of the board were paid 
a large salary, $12,000. The appointment. covered a period of 
10 years, in order that no one administration or no one Presi: 
dent: could in his term appoint the entire board. 

We have created a Finance Corporation, but Congress took 
pains to see that it had a separate independent board of directors, 
It certainly is not in theinterestsof the country that the Reserve 
Board should loan money to business institutions of the country. 
They are required to devote their entire time to the banking 
business, and it is essential that they should be separate from 
the other industries of the country, 

This Federal banking system, I believe it is claimed by the 
gentiemen on the other side of the Chamber, is one of the most 
far-reaching and important pieces of legislation ever enacted 
by the American Congress. In fact, so fervent were many of 
the orators praising this wonderful piece of legislation, that 
it was said when the war broke out that although the act was 
not then in effect the very anticipation of it stilled the troubled 
waters of the world’s finance. If it was important.to maintain 
the Federal Reserve System separate from the other depart- 
ments of the Government at the beginning of the world war in 
1914, it is doubly so now. 

I do not believe that the President would merge the Federal 
Reserve Board with any of tlie other administrative or execu- 
tive boards. of the country, but the responsibility for creating 
that financial system was not in the Executive. The responsi- 
bility was upon Congress, and the responsibility to-day, as to 
whether we will preserve it and preserve the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or any of the other beards administering 
the oe of this country, is upon Congress, and we can not 
evade it. 

I for one am not willing to abolish the function of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission nor to give anyone the power to 
do it. I do not believe that that is necessary to carry on the 
war. I do not believe that it is necessary in the case of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and I do not believe that I can shirk 
the responsibility or place it upon anyone else. 

Mr. President, as I said before, if properly construed, I. be- 
lieve that in the coordination of the activities of the Govern- 
ment or its executive agencies, boards and bureaus having to 
do with the war, the bill is a constitutional exercise of legisla- 
tive power, and I believe that it is necessary and advisable 
that many of these agencies be consolidated and that the duties 
of some be transferred elsewhere. The bill certainly is an ex- 
traordinary piece of legislation. 

I agree with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cusactys] that if 
we are to win this war the utmost confidence and cooperation 
between the executive and legislative departments must exist; 
that the legislative department must be in harmony with the 
executive department; and that the sympathy, good will, and 
indomitable spirit of the entire American people must be en- 
listed. If this war is to be won, we must tell the truth to the 
American people, It can not be done by painting rosy pictures, 
without foundation, or by the dreams of optimists. It must be 
won by first fully realizing the task and then by bringing to 
that task all the resources, energies, inventive genius, commer- 
clal and financial power, and patriotism of the American people. 
This undoubtedly is a remarkable piece of legislation, and I 
think it would have been wiser if the President and the execu- 
tive departments of the Government had been perfectly frank 
with Congress and given it a general idea, with as much detail 
as possible, of the objects it desired to accomplish. I realize 
that all of the details could not probably have been given, but 
it could easily have been said whether or not it was desired to 
transfer the duties of the Department of Justice, the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, or the Federal Reserve Board, or some 


of the other boards of the Federal Government. But that 
course has not been pursued, and I do not think that failure 
should relieve us of the responsibility of granting the power if 
there is any reasonable ground to believe that it is necessary 
or advisable in carrying on the war. 

Sir, with the fate of all the democracies of the world hanging 
in the balance; with the Huns hammering at the gates of 
Europe; with the issue of the greatest battle of all time yet 
undecided, I am not going to be too particular or too hesitant 
in granting all the powers I believe can be administered to ad- 
vantage in carrying on this war; but I can not believe that it 
is necessary to grant the power to change many of the civil 
branches of this Government, which the experience of the law- 
makers of the people and of time have demonstrated to. be 
useful instruments of government. 


APPENDIX, 


In the case of Field v. Clark (143 U. S., 680) the court had under 
consideration the validity of a tariff act to secure reciprocal trade with 
countries producing certain articles. It, in substance, proyided that 
whenever the President should be satisfied that the Government of any 
country ucing certain articles was discriminating against this 
eountry, he could, by proclamation, state the facts and suspend the law 
admitting said articles free of duty, and during such suspension duties 
should be levied and collected thereon. 

The question was whether. this Was conferring jndicial powers upon 
the President. The court held that it was not. The opinion was 
written by Mr. Justice Harlan, in the course of which he traced the 
history of such legislation rb 1798 down to the time of the 2 

It is unnecessary to these decisions and precedents, but 
in substance the court held that it was within the power of Congress 
to confer upon the President the power to put in force 2 statute or = 
suspend a statute, at his discretion, when in his opinion the publi 
interest demanded it, ee taxes, creating an embargo on Freel Seon og 
provi for duties on impo 

One of the first cases was the brig Aurora, 7 11805 382, involving 
Sat validity of the nonintercourse er ay March 1, 1809. phage act for- 


8, 
either France or Great Britain shall so revoke or modify her edicts as 
they shall cease to violate the neutral commerce of the United Sta 
to declare the same by ee, after which the trade suspend 
b. mat act and the act allowing an embargo could “ be renewed. with 
e nation so 
ded or put in force 


9, 1799, provided: ` 
this act it shall be lawful for 
‘he shall deem it 


p 

said, either with respect to the 3 or to any island, port, 
or place belon ing — the said Republte, th which a commercial’ inter- 
course may 1 5 e renewed ; and also to revoke such order whenever, 
in his opinion, the interest of the United States shall uire; and he 
shall be, and hereby is, authorized to make proclamation t ereof accord- 
ney: " (684-85. 

was made unlawful to departs from November 15, 1806, into 
Trane or any of the colonies or dependents of Great Britain, certain 
articles. ae 5 of this act was suspended by a subsequent act 
: 5 bt until Jury 1, 1807, The inate act contained the 
ollow 


A That the the ‘President of —— United States be, and he is perony author- 
ized further tò d the operation of the aforesaid act t bis 
judgment, the pu 7 should require it: Provided, 
on not extend beyond the second Monday in 
(685.) 

* » * * . 

“By an act concerni n duties of eee and impost 

8 January 7, 183 pter 4, section 4, it was provided tha hat 

n satisfactory evidence anat ven to the President of the United 
8 tes by the government of any foreign nation that no discrimina 
duties of tonnage or impost are Imposed or levied within the ports o 
the said nation, upon vessels wholly belonging to citizens of the 2 
States, or upon merchandise, the produce or manufacture 
ported in the same, the President is 8 authorized to issue his Peirce 
mation, declaring that the foreign discriminating duties of tonnage and 
impost within the United States are, and shall be, suspended and dis- 
continued, so far as respects the vessels of the said nation, and the 
merchandise of its produce or manufacture, imported into the United 
States in the same; the said suspension to take effect from the time 
of such notification "being given to the President of the United States, 
and to continue so long as the reciprocal exemption of vessels belonging 
to citizens of the United States, and merchandise as aforesaid, thereon 
laden, shall be continued, and no longer.“ (686—687.) 

Many other acts are referred to in this opinion. 


next.” 


In the case of Shoemaker r. The United States, 147 U. S., 282, the 
Supreme Court had under consideration the validity of an act of Con- 
creating a park commission for condemnation of land in the 

istrict of Columbia. The act provided that certain members should 
be appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate and that other 
members should consist of officers in the service of the United States 
who had previously been appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
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Senate. The officers who were to become members of the board who were 
not to be reappointed were the Chief Engineers of the United States 
Arm and the Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia. The 
court said: 

“There are several features that are pointed to as invalidating the 
act. The first is found in the provision appointing two members of 
the park commission, and the argument is, that while Congress may 
create an office, it can not appoint the officer; that the officer can only 
be pees by the President with the approval of the Senate and 
that the act itself defines these park commissioners to be public officers, 
because it prescribes that three of them are to be civilians, to be nomi- 
nated by the President and confirmed by the Senate. This, it is said, 
is equivalent to a declaration by Congress that the three so sent to the 
Senate are ‘officers,’ because the Constitution provides only for the 
nomination of ‘officers’ to be sent to the Senate for contirmation ; 
and that it hence follows that the other two are likewise ‘officers, 
whose appointment should bave been made by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. As, however, the two persons whose clegibility 
is qu one were at the time of the ge of the act and of their 
action under it officers of the United States who had heretofore been 
aypana by the President and confirmed by the Senate. we do not 
y aks Uie because additional duties, germane to the offices already 

e 


7 them, were devolved upon them by the act, It was necessary 
that they sbould be again appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. It can not be doubted, and it has frequently been the 
case, that Con may increase the power and duties of an gen 
office without thereby rendering it necessary that the incumbent shoul 

be a nominated and appointed. 

“Tet is true that it waz pe sometimes difficult to say whether a 
given duty, devolved by statute upon a named officer, has regard to the 
civil or military service of the United States. Wales r. W toa a 114 
I. S., 7 ; Smith v. Whitney, 116 U. S.. 167, 179, 181. But in 
the present case the duty which the military officers in question were 
called upon to perform can not fairly be said to have been dissimilar 
to, or outside of the sphere of, their official dutles.“ 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President: 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to offer an amendment, if I 
may. Does the Senator from Massachusetts wish to speak to 
the general bill? : 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If any Senator wishes to speak to the gen- 
eral bill, I will not offer any amendment now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
has already addressed himself to the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. I am addressing myself to the bill, not to an 
amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no amendment pending. 

Mr. LODGE. That is what I understood. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I say the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has addressed himself to the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I have. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Already. 

Mr. LODGE. Already? I was not aware of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not very long, however. 

Mr. LODGE. I was not aware of it. I thought I was speak- 
ing on an amendment when I spoke before. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The record so shows. There was 
no amendment pending. The Senator did not speak very long. 

Mr. LODGE. I can very easily wait and speak on an 
amendment; but I thought when I did speak—which was very 
briefly—that I spoke on an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair can not keep the record 
personally. It is kept at the desk. 

Mr. LODGE. The clerks at the desk probably know better 
than I do, but I was not aware of it. I should like to ask, just 
for curiosity, if it is because I asked the Senator from New 
York a question that I am debarred from speaking on the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will have to look up 
the record. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, if I may be permitted to make a 
statenient, I happened to be in the chair at the time. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. WaApswortTH] was concluding his 
remarks. I had nodded to him as an indication that his time 
was about to expire. The Senator from Massachusetts rose 
and said he would like to ask the Senator from New York a 
question, The Senator from Massachusetts had observed my 
action. The Senator from New York said, My time has ex- 
pired.” The Senator from Massachusetts said, “I will ask the 
question in my own time.” 

Mr. LODGE. Then I did take the floor, and I am debarred 
from speaking on the bill again. I hope, Mr. President, the rule 
will be enforced with equal severity on every one else. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be if the Chair can ascer- 
tain when a Senator has spoken, 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I do not take the floor for 
the purpose of discussing the possibilities under this bill, or 
what may be done in the event it should become a law. I 
merely want to call the attention of the Senate to what I 
believe to be one of the causes for the lamentable situation 
which now confronts us; and, as it involves a suggestion which 
probably will meet with the more or less emphatie disapproval 
of my colleagues, I shall be yery brief. 
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The Senator in charge of the pending mensure, the junior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], has very freely 
and-yery frankly stated to the Senate the reasons why he ex- 
pects the support of his colleagues. The Senate will remember 
that at the very opening of his remarks he stated most em- 
phatically that the governmental machinery in the executive 
departments was loose and was shaky; that it lacks lubrica- 
tion; that it contained a monkey wrench and ran rusty; and 
later on he stated that it permitted gross duplication of work, 
with gross attendant extravagance and inefficiency; that it 
was, on the whole, the most unscientific system in the world. 

I want to read the exact language of the Senator from North 
Carolina, because it seems to me that words more graphie or 
more accurate could not be found to express the existing situn- 

on: 

He 

The President 
does not want new laws or any substantive power, but he wants the 
authority simply to redistribute these functions so that he may co- 
ordinate the great machinery of this Government, which is now 750885 
with a monkey wrench in it. with no lubricating oll, and running rusty. 

Mr. President, other Senators from time to time have dropped 
similar suggestions, but not one of them has dared to intimate 
that his views were shared by the Chief Executive. All doubt 
upon that subject is now removed. The Senator from North 
Carolina speaks with authority. This bill is the President's 
bill, and we may and must assume that the reasons which the 
Senator from North Carolina has urged upon the Senate are pre- 
cisely the reasons which the President urged upon him and which 
persuaded him to introduce this bill and stand responsible for it 
before the Senate. It is now admitted by all concerned that the 
governmental machinery in the executive departments is loose, 
that it contains at least one monkey wrench, that it lacks lubri- 
cation, that it is running rusty, that it permits gross duplica- 
tion of work, with great attendant extravagance and inefliciency, 
and that it is, on the whole, the most unscientific system in the 
world. S 

Mr. President, this being the admitted situation to-day with 
regard to the executive machinery of the Government, I tremble 
when I consider the possible consequences of further delay in 
removing the obstructions that now block its operations. I 
tremble when I contemplate the possible consequences that may 
result because of the time that has been already lost. There 
is nothing in language that can describe existing conditions in 
the world to-day. There is nothing in language that can meas- 
ure the iniquities of the men who are responsible for those con- 
ditions. We have been slow to believe that there were great 
civilized nations who love a lie better than the truth and cruelty 
better than mercy; but we must believe it, and because this-is 
true, we are facing the probable necessity of sending one, two, 
three, four, five millions of American boys 3,000 miles across the 
water to restore the world to peace and justice and sanity. 

We may all lack wisdom, but it seems to me that those of us 
who advocated preparedness three years ago and marched in 
preparedness parades had a keener insight into the possibilities 
of the future than those who told us that we were prepared for 
any emergencies that might happen; that it was our duty to 
remain neutral in thought as well as in deed; that the war was 
no concern of ours; and that the only peace to be considered was 
a peace without victory. 

~Mr. President, the Chief Executive has been now in office more 
than five years. During all that time war has been a possi- 
bility. During the last three years of that time war with Ger- 
many has been a probability, and during the last year it has 
been a fact. Yet the President through his authorized spokes- 
man, the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, comes to Con- 
gress to-day and.tells us that his machine for waging war is 
rusty; that it contains a monkey wrench; that it is loose; that 
it lacks lubrication and is, on the whole, the most unscientific 
machine in the world. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, it is time that this machine 
was put in order, and I feel it to be my duty to help in every 
possible way. I should be glad if the President would permit 
Congress to assist him. It would be much better if he would 
take Congress into his confidence to a degree that might be 
effective and safe in the premises, but he declines to do that. 

We are informed by the chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 
that if this machine is put in order at all it must be done by 
the President, and it is clear to me that it must be done by some 
one and done at once. If any Member of this body can suggest 
any other instrumentality that can accomplish this object I 
shall be glad to listen to him and, if possible, assist, but no 
Member on this floor has suggested any other instrumentality, for 
none other exists. 
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Whatever may be my pride of opinion in this hour, it seems 
to me it is my duty to subordinate it to the interests of my 
country. I find no constitutional obstacle in the way of my 
advocacy of this measure. 

Anyone who is at all familiar with the history of this country 
must know that the single factor which compelled the ratification 
of the Constitution of the United States by the unwilling States 
was the necessity of being able to present a united front against 
the common enemy. If I had to choose between losing the 
Constitution and saving the flag I would saye the flag, but I 
am driven to no such alternative. The Constitution is just as 
much a part of the flag as are its stars and stripes, and when I 
am saving the flag I am saving the Constitution. I do not mean 
by that that Congress should abdicate its legislative power to 
the Executive. That is not necessary, and it does not seem to 
me that it is in any way contemplated in this bill. 

I do believe that Congress has full authority to confer upon 
the Executive a power in the exercise of whfch he shall have a 
discretion wide enough to put his war-making machine into 
working order, and I ean conceive of no power that is broad 
enough to permit and accomplish this that will not be broad 
enough to permit abuses. I can not cast my vote upon the 
theory that the President of the United States is going to act 
unwisely or unpatriotically. If I did I should find myself unable 
to vote in favor of any of the pending measures, and I think 
Congress would very soon find itself in a position where it would 
be unable to act at all. 

I know it has been urged, Mr. President, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should not, by implication eyen, be in- 
cluded within the operation of this law. That argument does 
not appeal to me. It seems to me that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ought to act in harmony with the Director General 
of Railroads. I listened to the able Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cunts], who is the guardian angel of that commission, and 
a most effective and eloquent one, but I am not guileless enough 
to believe that that commission will, under existing conditions, 
decline to do anything that the Director General of Railroads 
wants it to do or do anything he does not want it to do. 

I hold that same opinion with regard to the Federal Reserve 
Board. I listened to the dire forebodings of the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Samra] of the possible disasters 
that might happen if the functions of that board were disturbed 
by the Chief Executive, but I call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the President of the United States can beggar 
the American people now and give the victory to the sword of 
the Huns if he desires. He has power enough. 

I believe that the Federal Reserve Board will act in harmony 
with the Secretary of the Treasury and the President. I can 
conceive nothing that would be more fatal than that they should 
act in discord and conflict, provided they act wisely, and I must 
assume that they will. 

So, Mr. President, I see nothing for myself to do but to vote 
for this bill and hope that the President of the United States, 
now that he realizes that his pen, however mighty it may have 
seemed to be to him and his friends, has utterly failed to secure 
peace without victory, will take the sword in his right hand and 
use it. I hope that he will remove the monkey wrenches from 
the executive machine and put in their places men who by 
reason of their training and their natural faculties have demon- 
strated their ability to do things and do them right. 

That brings me, Mr. President, to the suggestion which at the 
opening of my remarks I hinted would be very cooly received 
by my colleagues. At the same time it seems to me that I am 
justified in calling it to the attention of the Senate at this time. 

On the 18th of June, 1917, I introduced a bill entitled “A bill 
granting privilege of the floor and right to participate in debate 
to heads of executive departments and other officers.” Had 
this bill been written into the statute books last summer it is 
my opinion that the pending bill would have been requested by 
the President long ago, if at all. While Senators are looking 
for defects in the pending bill it would seem to be worth while 
to examine with great care the system that has rendered it 
necessary and if possible discover the real and primary cause 
of existing conditions. 

What we need is prevention of errors and delays in executive 
departments in the future; there is little profit in regrets or 
censure; and if the pending bill is necessary it must be ad- 
mitted that somebody has lost valuable time. The danger of 
losing more time must be apparent to everyone, and I think 
it is our first duty to ascertain how much of this loss is due to 
individuals, and how much, if any, to the system under which 
lack of accomplishment in time of stress seems to be the rule 
rather than the exception. It is my opinion that the fault is 
not in the machine, but in our failure to keep it in order and 
use it as the men who made it intended it should be used. 
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The men who composed the Constitutional Convention and 
framed that historie instrument, having before their eyes the 
sorry fate of those who trust in degenerate kings or ignorant 
majorities, endeavored to establish a Government that would 


prevent disaster at the hands of either. They gave to the 
Executive the power to veto an act of Congress, and to each 
House the power to veto the action of the other House; and they 
gave to an independent judiciary the power to nullify acts of 
the legislative branch of the Government unauthorized by the 
Constitution. Take it altogether our is a governmental machine 
that will never be improved upon, in my opinion. But it is, 
nevertheless, a machine that must be intelligently operated if 
satisfactory results are to be obtained. I can see no reason 
why the executive and legislative branches should antagonize 
each other, especially when the Nation is fighting for its life. 
It would seem to me to be a time when each branch should 
keep the other informed of its purposes and be quick to wel- 
come good advice and correct errors. There is nothing in the 
system which forbids intelligent cooperation between those who 
make and those who execute the laws. There is nothing in the 
system which forbids an economical expenditure of the people’s 
money or the very wisest possible organization, concentration, 
development, and exercise of the fighting strength of the Nation. 
The executive and legislative branches were not rendered inde- 
pendent for the purpose of enabling them to conceal their errors 
from each other. On the contrary, it was expected that each 
would serve to hasten wise decisions and restrain ill-considered 
and hasty action on the part of the other. 

We know that the duties of the Executive have greatly in- 
creased in recent years. With the phenomenal growth of the 
Nation in population and wealth and the enormous combinations 
of capital engaged in interstate commerce demanding regula- 
tion and oversight beyond the jurisdiction and powers of the 
States, the people have been compelled to look to the Federal 
Government for protection against monopoly and extortion. 
The Chief Executive, being the one official voted for by all the 
people, is naturally expected to impress upon Congress the will 
of the people expressed at the polls. It is the constitutional 
right of the President to recommend legislation, and he can 
greatly add to his prestige and popularity if his messages indi- 
cate uncomprising hostility toward predatory wealth. 

To-day the Chief Executive can command as well as advise; 
and in a time of national peril like the present, when patriotic 
men must forget their partisanship, he easily secures autocratic 
power over the lives and fortunes of the people. But his pur- 
poses, however commendable, must be carried into effect by the 
heads of the executive departments, and they, in turn, must 
depend upon the wisdom and skill of their subordinates. The 
President’s Cabinet, therefore, a body of men unrecognized by 
the Constitution, becomes, in time of war, the real and actual 
sovereign, or combination of sovereigns, to whose administra- 
tion of the law the people must bow. These men are not elected 
by the people. They are responsible to the President only. 
At the present time we have 10 or more separate and distinct 
executive departments in charge of 10 so-called members of 
the Cabinet. To this list we must add the Fuel Administrator, 
the Food Administrator, the Director General of Railroads, the 
Tariff Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, and many 
other officers of lesser notoriety but of equal importance. Why 
should it not be the duty, as well as the privilege, of these men 
to come before the Congress upon certain days in each week 
and render an account of their stewardship? Would it not 
tend to eliminate incompetency, misunderstandings, and an- 
tagonisms both in the making and the administration of the 
laws? Would it not tend to enable the people to put the re- 
sponsibility for maladministration and mallegislation where it 
belongs? What reason is there for continuing methods that 
must drive the executive and legislative departments further 
and further apart until, in the very necessities of the situation, 
the one must entirely succumb to the other or force a deadlock? 

With the ever-increasing extension of Federal control over 
the vast and complicated industrial and social interests of tho 
Nation, is it wise that executive officers should be directly re- 
sponsible to no one but the man who selects them? 

The people look to the President in large matters. They elect 
him and trust him to deal with the great principles in which 
they are interested; but if their money is squandered or their 
industries are crippled by unwise and arbitrary regulations 
instituted by men in subordinate positions, they do not com- 
plain to the President. They write to their Representative or 
Senator and expect him to secure relief. I will not dwell upon 
the recent unsatisfactory experiences of myself and colleagues 
in this particular phase of our service, but it is my belief that 
had it been the duty of the Fuel Administrator to come before 
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the Senate and announce and defend his purposes and plans for 
the conservation of coal he would have been less likely to have 
issued orders in clear violation of the law and more likely to 
have granted the reasonable request of the Senate to postpone 
action until his intentions, wise or otherwise, had been intelli- 
gently considered and discussed. 

Will not the privilege of the fioor and the duty to defend an 
administrative policy before either or both branches of Congress 
add greatly to the dignity and reputation of a competent execu- 
tive officer, and will it not necessitate the retirement of an 
incompetent one? Will it not tend to compel the selection by the 
President of the ablest men in the country especially trained 
and fitted for the work in hand? Has not the time gone by when 
these positions of grave and high responsibility can safely be 
filled with personal friends or territorially eligibie contributors 
to the campaign fund? Is there any reason why the Secretary 
of War should be entirely ignorant of military matters? Is 
there any reason why the Secretary of the Navy should not be 
a sailor? I do not say this in criticism of the present incum- 
bents. This administration has followed the custom that has 
been in vogue for years, but when we realize, as we must some 
day, that this colossal industrial and social corporation, com- 
posed of 48 separate political sovereignties, must be run eco- 
nomically and wisely if it is to remain solvent and successful, 
we shall insist that the business of governing be run on busi- 
ness principles in times of war as well as in times of peace, 

Objections to inviting or requiring heads of the executive 
departments to defend their purposes and plans in the Senate 
and the House largely center in the fear that the experiment 
will serve only to add force to Executive programs. 

It is asserted that during the past 20 years we have had con- 
stant opportunity to observe the ease with which opposition to 
the legislative plans of the Chief Executive is removed. 

It is said, and with some force, that Congress has become a 
mere sounding board to echo the will of the President. It is 
said that if Congress sometimes wisely amends laws drawn and 
presented by department officials, if Congress sometimes suc- 
ceeds in securing the removal of absurdities and dangerous pro- 
visions, and for this service deserves the everlasting gratitude 
and confidence of the people, it never gets it. On the contrary, 
if Congress dares to stop a bill long enough to look it over care- 
fully it will be censured rather than praised by the people and 
the press for its stupid interference with the benign will of the 
people's choice.” If this is the state of things to-day, how 
can it be intensified? How can you add to an already irre- 
sistible force? Is it not probable that if executive officers are 
required to defend their plans and purposes before Congress, 
amendments will be more easily obtained and unwise measures 
more easily blocked than under a method which tends to remove 
these officials from all responsibility to Congress? z 

If we dread and regret the constanty increasing power of the 
Cabinet and other oflicials, is it not, after all, our own fault? 
If we doubt the need and the wisdom of the constant increase 
in the number of executive departments and bureaus, we must 
remember that if a mistake is made in this regard it is ours 
and not the President's. In my opinion, it is not a mistake if 
these departments are wisely and economically administered. 
These new executive branches are demanded by the economic 
necessities of the people. They are as vital to our national 
growth as are new branches to the growth of a tree. But these 
departments and bureaus are created by Congress, and they 
are and should be subject to the will of Congress. 

There are more than 500 of us in the Senate and House, 
and we are commissioned by the American people to see that 
the executive offices we create are properly administered. Cer- 
tainly we ought not to be afraid to compel an official whose 
office can be abolished by us at any moment to come before 
us and answer questions if he can. 

It seems to me that the bill which I introduced last summer 
is worthy of our careful consideration. It follows the method 
which the experience of other nations has proved to be of the 
greatest value and it promises the only safeguard against a 
continuation of existing conditions that is now in sight. Our 
executive departments to-day are intrenched behind closed 
doors, which can be opened only by a resolution of Congress, 
‘and then only far enough to allow a congressional committee 
to inquire into the mistakes that have been made. I repeat, 
what is needed is prevention of errors rather than their punish- 
ment. If we are to perform our mission as the great and good 
Nation at home and abroad, we must be the wise Nation. We 
can not rid ourselves of the good or evil that lies in giving the 
last word to the majority, but we must, if we are wise, invite 
and welcome and support in every way the right of the minority 
to test the schemes of the majority and so prevent unintentional 
but grave mistakes, the bitter consequences of which will be 
suffered by all. 
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I have said all I care to say at this time. As far as I have 
been able to observe, students of the subject, outside of political 
officialdom, believe the experiment would be wholly beneficial 
if tried, The latest expression I have noticed is that of Presi- 
dent Butler, of Columbia College, and I ask permission to print 
a brief extract from his address delivered in St. Louis, Mo., on 
the 16th of February last. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BeckHam in the chair). 
Without objection, permission to do so will be granted. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


The business of national government has become so hu and so 
complex that the sharp separation of the executive and the legislative 
powers to which we have been accustomed for 140 years is now dis- 
tinctly disadvantageous. It brings in its tram lack of coherence and of 
continuity in public policy; it conceals from the people much that they 
should know; and it prevents effective and quick cooperation between 
the Congress and the executive nts, both in times of emergency 
and in the conduct of the ordinary business of government. There is 
nu way to overcome these embarrassments and difficulties without in 
any way altering the form of our Government or breaking down the 
wise safeguards which the Constitution contains. That is to provide 
by law, as may be done very simply, that the members of the binet 
shall be entitied to ory seats on the floor of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, with the right to participate in debate on matters 
relating to the business of their several departments. under such rules 
as the Senate and House, respectively, may prescribe. Such an act 
should further provide that the members of the Cabinet must attend 
sessions of the Senate and House of Representatives at designated 
times, in order to give information asked by resolution or to reply to, 

estions which may be propounded to them under the rules of the 

mate and the House of Representatives. 

Had such a provision been in force 5 past generation, the 
Nation would have been spared many an un ppy and misleading can- 
troversy. What bas sometimes been made public only after the labor 
and cost of an elaborate investigation by committees might have been 
had without delay through the medium of questions put to a Cabinet 
officer on the floor of the Senate or the House of Representatives. No 
feature of British parliamentary ctice is more useful or contributes 
more to a public understanding of what the executive is doing than the 
proceedings at question time in the House of Commons. A Cabinet 
officer is in a much more e igre’ position if be is permitted to answer 
questions as to his oficial conduct and business on the floor of a 
legislative body and to make his reply part of the publle record than if 
he is interrogated in a committee room as an ineldent in some general 
inquiry. Perhaps no single step would do as much as this to restore 
public interest in con; onal debates, to promote administrative 
efficiency, and to bring about a just and proper intimacy between the 
legislative representatives of the people and the people’s chief executive 
agents. 

This is not a new on or one . by high authority ; but, 
unfortunately, it had never been age to a successful issue. The 
classic document on the subject is the report of a select committee sub- 
mitted to the Senate of the United States on February 4, 1881. That 
report accompanied and diseussed a bill containing the provisions just 
mentioned and also outlined certain rules to be adopted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives in order to make the provisions of the 
proposed bill effective. This report was a unanimous one and was 
signed by Senators belonging to each of the two great political parties. 
They are men whose names carry great weight. The signatures are 
those of Senators Pendleton, of Ohio; Allison, of Iowa; Voorhees, of In- 
diana; Blaine, of Maine; Butler, of South Carolina; Ingalls, of Kansas; 
Platt, of Connecticut; and Farley, of California. 

The bill which those Senators reported 37 years ago should now be 
revived and enacted. Their report discussed in elaborate detall both 
the advantages of the Bingen measure and the possible red gine to 
it, including those which might be raised on constitutio grounds, 
That re mtative committee argued with convincing force that if, 
by a line of precedents since the organization of the Government, the 
Congress has established its Paen to require the heads of departments 
to report to it directly, and also its power to admit persons to the 
floor of either House to address it, it would seem to be perfectly clear 
that the Congress may uire the report to be made or the informa- 
tion to be given by the heads of departments on the floor of the Houses, 
publicly and orally. 

Were such a custom to be established an almost certain result 
would be the selection as heads of the great executive departments of 
men of large ability and personal force, men able to explain and to 
defend thelr policies and measures before the Congress of the United 
States in the face of the whole coun It would also follow that the 
Nation's Legislature would be enabled to exercise a more intelligent 
and a more effective control over the executive departments than is 
now the case, as well as to render them more intelligent and more 
effective aid, in the form both of appropriations and of positive law. 

Nothing would appear to stand in the way of this most desirable ad- 
vance except our national political inertia. which always serves as a 


werful o cle to sed political reforms, At the nt mo- 
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Congress is providing for loans and for taxes that are colossal in 
amount, and when new blems of far-reaching importance are con- 
stantly arising, it would an inestimable public advantage were such 
a relation between the heads of the executive departments and the two 
Houses of Congress already established and in force, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk, to come in at the conclusion of 
section 1 of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Georgia will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of section 1, 
page 2, line 19, the following proviso: 

rther, That the authority by this act nted shall not 
3 duties, or crate of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. LODGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 


1918. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
Swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna McKellar Simmons 
Baird Guion McLean Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Hale McNary Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Hardin Martin Smith, Md. 
Borah Hardwick ew Smith, S. 
Brandegee Henderson Norris Smoot 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Nugent Stecling 
Colt Hollis Overman Sutherland 
Culberson Johnson, Cal. Owen Swanson 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Page Thomas 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Phelan Thompson 
Fall ellogg ittman Tillman 
Fletcher Kirby Poindexter Vardaman 
France Knox Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Shafroth Walsh 
Gallinger wis Sheppard Warren 
Gerry Lod, Sherman Williams 
Gore McCumber Shields Wolcott 
Mr. GUION. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 


senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], is absent this 
morning because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-two Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, we have heard lately from 
Senators impatient to pass bills, also from the press, and most 
recently from the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], of 
the delays of Congress. The fact is that the people in admin- 
istrative positions, who have been delaying and who have really 
made the delays, being in possession of all the channels of public- 
ity and in control of the press associations, find it convenient to 
lay the blame for their own shortcomings upon Congress. The 
real truth about Congress has been pretty well given and the 
facts have been spread upon the records here, but they have 
not been, and probably will not be, presented to the country 
in any form by the press. 

The last session of Congress passed, I think, a greater amount 
of important legislation than any Congress which has ever 
been held in this country, or, I might say, than any great 
parliamentary body. I will not rehearse the list; it is in the 
record and we all know it. The same is true of this session. 
The measures essential for the conduct of the war—that is, the 
measures without which the executive officers could not oper- 
ate—of course, were the money measures, and the bills appro- 
priating money, all that was asked—the bills authorizing loans 
to supply the money—were passed with the greatest possible 
rapidity. There never has been a moment when any depart- 
ment or any officer, high or low, could say that they had not 
been furnished with money by Congress. The great bill levying 
taxes, of course, took time in its consideration. That was in- 
evitable. You can not pass a bill like that with rapidity. It 
was a bill which necessarily gave rise to many eontroversies 
and many difficult questions. We passed, also, many other 
bills with what seemed to me at the time and to many other 
Senators undue rapidity, and we are now reaping our reward in 
being compelled to amend them. The espionage bill was rushed 
through here. It was thought to be very much delayed; but it 
was really passed, in my opinion, under great pressure, and we 
have since had to pass two bills to amend it. We rushed 
through—this I know, because it came from the Finance Com- 
mittee—the insurance bill in the closing days of the last ses- 
sion, and we have had to pass one or two more bills since then to 
amend it; and now, if I am correctly informed, there are many 
amendments to that act still pending. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are three such bills now pending. 

Mr. LODGE. There are three such bills now pending, the 
Senator from Utah informs me. There is no gain in legislating 
in that way. Bills are prepared for us almost entirely outside 
of Congress. They come in here from the departments with 
bills improperly, crudely, and hastily prepared, and if they 
are not immediately passed the cry goes up that Congress is 
delaying the war. Delays come through the people who make 
the bills, and who make them badly. i 

Even with all the care which was taken in the consideration 
of the revenue bill, many amendments of it are asked for. If 
we had not worked under quite such heavy pressure the neces- 
sity for some of those amendments would have been avoided. 

Here is the housing bill, which my excellent friend from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson], to whom I am much attached, is very 
impatient about. It is said we must pass it at once; that Con- 
gress is holding up all the work. We knew six months ago— 
indeed, we knew last summer—that the housing was needed; 
that was perfectly well known; and yet they have been six 
months getting a bill ready, and then they come in here and 
raise the cry that Congress is delaying the war because it is 
taking less days than the departments have months to con- 


sider the bill. Indeed, we have already passed one bill appro- 
priating $50,000,000 for that purpose. 

The delays are not here; they never have been here. The only 
bills which have been debated at length have been bills not con- 
cerned directly with men or arms or munitions, but bills con- 
cerned with the business of the people of the United States and 
their daily life. Those are the bills which have taken time; 
some of them have taken some weeks of debate, and it is very 
natural that they should have done so. Where our whole busi- 
ness system is being revolutionized and where our homes and 
everything else are to be taken and our daily life is to be inter- 
fered with in every possible way, it is inevitable, and only 
right, that such bills should receive proper consideration, 

But, Mr. President, what I say about it and the pointing out 
of these facts that can not be denied are useless, because the 
people who are to blame control the channels of publicity; they 
have the funds of the Government behind them; and they can 
give broadcast to the country any impression they please. 

I am not going to take such time as I have left to argue the 
constitutional or legal aspects of this bill. That question has 
been argued very ably and very fully by some of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers of the Senate and by some not so distin- 
guished; but it has been thoroughly argued. I wish to call 
attention to certain objections which have been made to what 
seem to me to be reasonable amendments, which offer no suffi- 
cient cause for some of the excitement which has been displayed. 
The President, with his usual felicity of phrase, said in his letter 
to the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, in referring to what 
is known as the court-martial bill: 

It would put us nearly upon the level of the very people we are fight- 
ing and affecting to despise. 

Probably it is owing to my own slowness of apprehension, but 
I am not perfectly clear about “affecting to despise.” The 
American people, as I see them, regard the German system and 
the Germans with a profound, honest, deep-seated hatred as the 
enemies of civilization, freedom, and national independence; 
they regard with absolute loathing the wanton cruelties which 
have disfigured every German campaign. I do not think they 
have any affectation in their feelings; I do not think they under- 
rate or despise their opponents; I think they quite realize Ger- 
man efficiency. There may be cases, of course, of persons who 
have been ardent pacifists or Socialists, who now, for official 
reasons best known to themselves, think it desirable to “ affect” 
contempt for the Germans; but to me it seems that there is no 
affectation about the feeling of the American people. However, 
Mr. President, it is not a question of phrases, felicitous as the 
President’s always are. He points out that, whatever we do, 
we should not adopt measures which are characteristically Ger- 
man, and I agree with him. 

The fundamental principle which lies at the bottom of the 
whole German system, without which it would totter and fall 
in ruin, is the “right divine of kings to govern wrong,” as the 
old verse has it. The “right divine” of the Hohenzollerns, the 
autocracy, is the center of their power and the principle on which 
everything else rests; and I think, Mr. President, that I am en- 
tirely at one with the President of the United States, that we do 
not desire to put ourselves on that level, and particularly we 
should not wish to set up here, as some people seem to desire, a 
second-rate autocracy, an imitation of something which could 
not exist here, and never can exist here, unless we fall the 
victims of German ambition, and which has fundamentally more 
resemblance to the autocracy of the Bolsheviki in Russia, which 
has succeeded the feeble autocracy of the Romanoffs. We must 
not have that sort of thing. 

I do not tremble or shrink about granting powers which are 
necessary to win the war; I am ready to give them, and to give 
them in the fullest measure; but I do object in the strongest 
way to giving powers which have no direct relation to the war, 
but which have a very large relation to politics and to civil life 
in peace times. 

It is proposed, Mr. President, by this amendment to exempt 
from the operations of this act the Federal.Reserve Board. Of 
course, the Federal Reserve Board is acting in harmony with 
the administration, and of course it will continue so to do. 
Every member of that board is the President’s appointee; but 
when you take that board, which has done admirable work, 
and the entire system which it controls and put them under 
this bill, to be shifted and changed in any way that may catch 
the fancy not of the President but of somebody associated with 
him; when you give him the power, not to remove the mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board because he has that power 
in any event, but, as the Senator from Colorado pointed out, 
the power to change the presidents of the Federal reserve banks 
and drive from the boards of the Federal reserve banks or 
the member banks any director whom he does not like; when 
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you put that power in the hands nominally of the President, 
but really in the Treasury Department, you run the risk of 
wrecking tne whole of this great system of banks, one of the 
few engines which we possess that has worked admirably from 
the beginning of the war and with which we have had no fault 
to find. That was the feeling we had when we passed the 
finance corporation bill; the feeling of the Finance Committee 
was extremely strong to protect in every way the Federal Re- 
serve System; and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], 
who is doing me the honor of listening to me, insisted on still 
further protection for the banking system, and I believe he 
was right. : 

It is not a question of what the President may do to that 
board; it is a question of what some subordinate to whom the 
power is intrusted may do to it; and it seems to me to be 
running a most needless peril to put the great Federal Reserve 
System, the Federal reserve banks, and the national banks in 
a position where they may be interfered with—not wrecked, 
but seriously interfered with—by some Treasury official who 
does not happen to like the way they operate or who wishes to 
punish some personal enemy. I see no possible reason for 
keeping the banks within the range of this bill; they are a most 
important engine of carrying on the war; they are working 
very well; and they also have an intimate relation to the entire 
business of the country, both in peace and in war. It seems to 
me madness to put them in a position where they may be inter- 
fered with and seriously damaged, for any damage to the system 
and to the banks at this time would bring on a panic, which I 
for one dislike to contemplate. 

Now, there is the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
question concerning that commission has been very fully argued. 
J hold a similar view about that, although not quite so strongly. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has been largely shorn 
of its powers by the railroad bill. The railroads now are prac- 
tically in the hands of the Government. Leaving the commission 
out of this bill would not affect the operation of the railroads 
during the war at all; but the Intersate Commerce Commission 
affords an opportunity for publicity, as was pointed out by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surra], which I think to be ex- 
tremely wholesome; also it has in charge the valuation of the 
railroads. That work has proceeded for some three years; it is 
a matter on which a great deal of money has been spent, and 
which, I believe, has been very well done. That work has 
nothing conceivable to do with the war; it is a work being done 
under the direction of Congress, by a board established by Con- 
gress, to carry out the peculiar powers of Congress under the 
interstate commerce clause of the Constitution. I think that 
to take away the valuation of the railroads, half done or a third 
done, and hand it over to some of the Treasury officials who have 
never given any particular attention to it, because now they hap- 
pen to be running the railroads, would be very unfortunate, 

There are two other organizations which I think ought to be 
exempted, which I have not heard suggested here, although I 
understand the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has an amend- 
ment about one of them. They are purely congressional organi- 
zations, One is the Government Printing Office. The Govern- 
ment Printing Office is one of the establishments of Congress; 
and the joint committee of the two Houses 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. LODGE. I move to strike out the word “authority,” in 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia, and to 
insert in lieu thereof the word “ powers,” as a perfecting amend- 
ment, and I will speak upon that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Srecrerary. In the proviso offered by Mr. Surra of 
Georgia it is proposed to strike out the word “authority ” and 
insert the word “ powers.” ` 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I was speaking of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Our joint committee makes all the con- 
tracts, and we run itall. I think it is well run. Of course the 
Public Printer is appointed by the President, which is entirely 
proper and right. He always has been. But the Government 
Printing Office has been, and ought to remain, under the control 
of the Congress of the United States. I think it is better for the 
Government and better for the country that the printing of the 
Government should be in the hands of the Government Printing 
Office under the centrol of Congress than be committed, for 
instance, to Mr. Creel, we will say. I say the same thing about 
the Library of Congress, which bears the name of Congress, 1 
think the Library of Congress ought to be exempted from the 
ee of this bill, if this bill covers it, as I have no doubt 
it does. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Does the Senator think that under this bill, 
if it should pass as it is introduced, the President could control 
the Printing Office and regulate the printing of the proceedings 
of Congress and all that? 

Mr. LODGE. I have not the slightest doubt of it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Of course, the Senator does not think he 
would undertake anything of that kind, does he? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no, Mr. President. I am going to speak on 
that point in a moment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But I want to say to the Senator that if 
he is not going to exercise that power, there is no reason why 
it should be incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. LODGE, I quite agree with the Senator. I do not 
believe in the system—I think it is an entirely false system 
ever to give in a bill a power that the Congress does not intend 
to have used and is not ready to see used. I think to put in 
powers loosely, generally, on the theory that they will not be 
used, is an entirely wrong theory of legislation. 

Mr. President, those are four of the instruments of govern- 
ment which I think it would be well to exempt. But when these 
suggestions are made, as they have been made by Senators, we 
are always met with the cry, “ Can you not trust the President?” 

Mr. President, that is the most empty inquiry and meaningless 
argument ever made. It is not a question of trusting or distrust- 
ing; it is a question of/legislating properly. Have we fallen so 
low as the question of distrusting somebody in framing legisla- 
tion? Why, the entire Constitution of the United States is based 
on distrust of human nature when intrusted with power. There 
are limitations placed on everybody—President, courts, Senate, 
House. The terms of office of the executive and legislative offi- 
cers of the Government are limited—eyven that. The whole the- 
ory of a democratic government is that the people intrusted with 
power should be carefully limited, because the theory of our 
ancestors—and it is a good theory to-day—was that human na- 
ture is too weak to be intrusted with unlimited power, and that 
when it is intrusted with unlimited power the rights of the 
people are in danger. | 

George Washington presided over the convention which framed 
the Constitution; and everybody knew, as he knew, that if there 
was a President he would be that President. Did he ever sug- 
gest to anybody that the clauses they put in there limiting the 
President’s powers, limiting him in his right to make a treaty, for 
instance, or appoint an officer, by putting in the confirmation of 
the Senate should not be put in because to do so manifested a 
distrust of him? Why, of course not. Washington was a very 
great man. Such an idea would never have occurred to his 
mind. 

It is not a question of trusting or distrusting. It is not a 
question of whether the President would do something absurd 
or whether he would not do something absurd. It is a question 


of granting powers which ought not to be granted or that it is 


not necessary to grant. Also, Mr. President, on that question of 
trusting, it simply proceeds upon what I think is the reasonable 
doctrine that there is no one mind in this country who is in- 
fallible. A man does not acquire infallibility by coming into the 
Presidency any more than he acquires infallibility by coming 
into the Senate or the House. Congress may be a help and ought 
to be a help to the Executive always, and particularly in time of 
war, and there is nothing but readiness to help in every way 
upon the part of Congress, but on the other hand it is slavish, 
it is beyond words slavish, to my mind; it is the attitude of 
courtiers to contend that the Congress of the United States, 
elected by the people, holding office by the same title as the 
President himself, is not entitled respectfully to offer him its 
advice on a bill which some subordinate in a department has 
drawn. There is no disrespect to anyone involved and none 
intended, and it never would have been thought of if it had not 
been suggested by those who are interested in passing the bill. 

Mr. President, I think these things are important, but I think 
an importance has been attached to this bill and to the amend- 
ments which perhaps goes beyond the real scope of the measure. 
It seems to have been treated as if the one thing were for the 
President to win in the Senate a personal victory; to show that 
a committee which suggested bills could not pass its bills, but 
that he could pass one under another name and in vague general 
terms doing just the same thing. 

Mr. President, if that is a comfort to the President of the 
United States I for one do not grudge it to him. I am very 
glad that he should have it, if he finds any sort of satisfaction 
or pleasure in it. Let me say, however, Mr. ident, with 
all solemnity, that the victories won here or in the House on 
amendments or in passing bills will be forgotten before another 
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week closes. The only place to win the victories that will 
endure is across the seas, where the American armies are. 

Let us stop winning victories over each other and over our- 
sclves and devote all our heart and soul and strength to win- 
ning victories across the water. My one desire is that those 
victories should be won. I feel about this as Lincoin did when 
tLey came to him in the summer of 1864 and said: „ou had 
better take care; they are talking about Grant. They will 
nominate him for the Presidency.” Lincoln turned on them and 
sakl: “If he will take Richmond he may have the Presidency.” 

The President, IT he will only win this war and gather about 
him inen who can win the war, aud men who, when they go 
abroad, command the respect of our allies, may have the Presi- 
dency, and everything else he wants for himself, so far as I am 
concerned. 

I would be very glad to add at the end of my remarks, if I max, 
what Story says about the Executive power under the Consti- 
tution, and I would also like to have printed what Mr. -Creel 
remarked about the work of the first session of Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ch all republics ought to 
Š ee tea us, 
th: The check which acts upon 
the mind, from 1 


and 
conclusiveness, is restraint which awakens caution and com 
deliberation. (Story on the Constitution, vol. 2, p. 341.) 


[From War Information Series No. 10, Oct., 1917. First Session of 
the War Congress,” by Charles Mertz, in the “Foreword."] 


The Sixty-fifth now adjourning, deserves the gratitude and 

tion of a le whose will and purpose I believe it has faith- 

expressed. can not examine the record of its action without 
being impressed by its Sa pane its courage, and its full 


the Nation effective. 
that it has also in 


believe and as far as possible in 
the face of war, saf 


od the rights of the people and Kept in mind 
social justice so often obscured in the hasty 


is. 

It seems to me that the work of this remarkabie session has not 
only been done 8 9 it has also been done with the 
n 


full consideration of the r 
of all, it has left no doubt as to 
coun but has affirmed them as lo; and as emphatically as our 
Tia eaters Sli AITEN ‘thant on the Tilney ine. 

a * . * La * s 
GEORGE CREEL. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I wish to fortify a feature of 
the observations of the Senator from Massachusetts. Some of 
his conclusions I contest. 

Mr. President, I want to make a reference for a moment or 
two to a matter which seems apart from this bill, but which as 
Tsee it is very necessary to be considered at this time to pre- 
vent the American public from any longer indulging in false 
premises from which the citizens are reaching an unjust con- 
clusion. r s 

The Senator from Massachusetts appropriately adverts to 
the slander of Congress, charging us here with delay in the 
procedure of legislation, but, Mr. President, as great as is the 
effect of the wrong because of that false accusation it is small 
indeed compared to the effect on the public mind that is being 
created by the charge of delay on the part of the United States 
in sending soldiers to Europe. 

Mr. President, it is time that we speak frankly to the Ameri- 
can public, and so far as I can see it the time has come to end 
the assumption that disclosure of truth will do injury. 

Mr. President, if the conditions of this war are such as now 
indicate that it would have been proper to have sent soldiers 
very early to Europe, I want my fellow Americans to under- 
stand it is no fault of this country that the soldiers were not 
sent. The country must now know from some one, and I am 
bold enough for myself—in connection with the speech of the 
Senator from Massachusetts—to allude to it, to assert it, and 
I take the responsibility for what I am now going to say. 

When war was declared requests came to this Government 
from representatives of the allies here located in Washington 
that we do not send troops. The request was that we send 
supplies. We were besought to withhold certain troops. On 


the part of one of the allies was the humane consideration that 
the men were not prepared and should not be sent abroad to 
meet a new warfare, the method of which the world had never 
knowu—far less the United States experienced—until some- 
thing had been done which could train them at home anil equip 
them upon our own local field for the adventure to which they 
must advance, 

Then, Mr. President, from another of the representatives of 
the allies here in Washington was the very free statement that 
not for one year should the United States send any troops, and 
the demand, if we can use that word in dealing with subjects 
of politeness and diplomacy, that we should not send our troops 
previous to that year on the theory, first, that the allies were 
able with the forces at hand to command all the situation then 
before them and for a year 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President—— 

Mr. LEWIS. Then at the end of that it was assumed we 
would be in a position, because our men would be then trained 
and in such a state of preparation as would justify them in 
being sent to Enrope. 

I yield at this moment to the Senator from North Dakota. I 
have but a few moments, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply want to ask the Senator if at 
the time those suggestions were made Russia did not have in 
the field at least from three to four million men? 

Mr. LEWIS. There is a great deal, Mr. President, to be ad- 
vanced in support of the position of the Senator and in support 
of it, that it might have been in the minds of those representa- 
tives that from Russia could be obtained sufficient for the time, 
but, sirs, our country must know that the reason the delay was 
had was because of these assurances from men who represented 
the allies, whatever might have been the matter upon which they 
based their confidence. 

‘Therefore, Mr. President, our countrymen must not be stricken 
with alarm and our people must not be influenced that some 
great wrong has transpired on the part of officers, of Congress, 
or the administration because soldiers ‘have not been hastily 
sent to Europe and are not now upon the field. 

The cry that comes to us to-day from papers quoted from 
certain official representatives of foreign governments assuming 
to criticize because we have not hurried must be replied to 
from this rostrum, if from no other place, that if there has 
been delay, causing inconvenience or any other result, it was 
not that initiated by America, but at the specific instance of 
those called the allies. It may be that at the outset it was 
stimulnted out of a humane consideration that it would uire 
a year for preparation, or, as the Senator from North 
intimates, because of their confidence that Russia would furnish 
sufficient within that year. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am interested and somewhat surprised 
at the statement the Senator is making. My memory is fairly 
good, and I remember that when the representatives of the 
French Government were here Gen. Joffre stood beside the 
Vice President and called upon us to send troops, saying that 
they could be trained in France better than they could in ‘this 
country. 

Mr. LEWIS. Let me reply to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, calling to his mind exactly what the matter was. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think the Senator from New Hampshire 
is mistaken about the statement of Gen. Joffre. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Gen. Joffre advised thut when he was 
here. It is a matter of record. ; 

Mr. LEWIS. Permit me to assure the Senator I shall give 
him exactly what happened, and I hope to assure the Senator 
I am not speaking ex cathedra, I am speaking from information 


from other sources wholly reliable. Mr. President, I invite the 


able Senator from New Hampshire and see if he will not agree - 
with me on this. The request made was first to send officers 
only, on the theory of the effect on the morale and encourage- 
ment of their presence. Senators will recall that their presence 
there seems to have received that reception which they deserved. 
Then afterwards came a request later following on that we 
send some soldiers of the Regular Army. After an expiration 
of time it was discovered that something else should be done, 
and now the remark of the eminent Senator from Massachusetts 
becomes appropriate, ‘because it was at this point referred to 
that the request came to this country to send the soldiers. 
Then we sent the regular soldiers to the extent we could. But 
in the meantime the failure to anticipate that they would be 
needed at once, and the taking up of their preparation for a 
whole year here at our own home was at the instance of the 
representatives of the allies. That is what I wish to impress 
upon the country as replying to my eminent friend. 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I only want to state in this connection what 
Gen. Joffre said to me personally, and I recall it very well. 
He said, “Send us all the men you can. I know you have not 
a large Army. Send us 10,000 men if you can not send any 
more, but send us all you possibly can. If they are new troops 
we will train them there, but send the men, because it will have 
an immense moral effect.” I remember the conversation ex- 
tremely well. 

Mr, LEWIS. It may be that Gen. Joffre had some personal 
conversation with the senior Senator from Massachusetts, but 
I am able to say, sir, that the viewpoint officially was that 
which I have expressed, and I take it that what Gen. Joffre 
said to the Senator from Massachusetts practically was what 
was the real situation—10,000 men, a small bit, for moral effect. 
And now to charge from any part of the world that the United 
States had failed because it assumed to keep men here and 
train them and equip them before they were sent abroad and 
intimate that that delay suggests some offense on the part of 
our country for negligence and incompetence is an unfair ac- 
cusation, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield again to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I was making.no charge of negligence or in- 
competence, but it was not to send only 10,000, it was to send 
all you can, just as they offered us transportation last winter 
to carry men over there. It was refused. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LEWIS. First, I reply to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. As to the particular time to which the Senator alludes I 
do not know; of course I could not contest the fact of the con- 
versation that the Senator claims he had with Joffre, but we do 
know what the representatives presented, and I insist, sir, that 
at the particular time they demanded that we should send those 
we could spare; it referred to those who were then prepared 
and in a condition to go. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely. 

Mr. LEWIS. A small detachment for moral effect.” The 
other observation to which I allude—that they were prepared 
I wish to correct. It was then the third call came. It was for 
the National Guard, following the call for a part of the Regular 
Army, that then came the changed position, and for the first 
time it was asserted that soldiers could be sent abroad and 
could be trained in Europe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ilinois 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LEWIS. I will yield to the Senator, knowing that he 
will not take more time than he ought. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator’s time is nearly exhausted, and 
perhaps I had better not ask the question, as it may lead to 
some discussion. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, in the moment or two remaining 
I want to address myself doubly to the second amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Massachusetts. I have a right to 
do that while on my feet. 

It is that this bill, if it will be passed hastily, will enable the 
President of the United States to take such steps as will bring 
about a compliance with these new demands. I invite the con- 
sideration of the Senate now, and my judgment is that we have 
now reached the point in this war when the navies of the con- 
testing forces must be brought into operation. I am not as- 
suming to tell these forces how to conduct their war, but it is 
apparent if we can not end the German drive by July 1 and 
reverse it, as I have said in other places we must do, if we 
can get the men that we now know are ready to go to the trans- 
ports from the land, then, sir, it is apparent that the Navy must be 
brought into operation and this conflict brought to the sea, where 
the unvanquished and invisible American Navy can effect, in 
conjunction with those of the allies, that good service and suc- 
cess which our country knows is due us and will be coming 
surely to us. 

But, sir, before we can do it three things must really trans- 
pire: First, this measure giving the President an immediate 
operation to put into effect such instrumentalities as can hastily 
bring the result. Lastly, I allude to the observations of the 
Senator from Massachusetts about “ trust the President.” I ad- 
vise the Senator from Massachusetts that he is in error when 
he says that expression was only born here to carry through 
this measure. It was born by the eminent Republican leaders 
of the Senate, of which the eminent Senator was wisely and 
justly one, in the Spanish-American War, when the cry went 
forth from this body, “ Trust McKinley,” “Trust the Presi- 


dent“; and in all the political campaigns of that day that was 
the ery. He was trusted. In this case it is only asked that we 
trust our President to exercise such a discretion as a faithful 
Commander in Chief under the solemnity of his onth and the 
privileges of the Constitution would exercise; nothing more. 

There is no request to trust him to do things that are ques- 
tionable, to trust him to do things that are illegal, to trust him 
to do things that are not warranted by the Constitution, but to 
trust that the only things he will do will be those warranted 
by the conditions, called for by the circumstances, and justified 
by the necessity. It is for that reason, sir, that we should pass 
the measure to accomplish this object. I shall not occupy the 
floor longer for that purpose. I merely refute the false impres- 
sion now preyailing as to the action of our country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I shall vote for this bill, 
and I shall yote for it either with the proposed amendments or 
without the proposed amendments. I think it but fair, however, 
to say that I do not attach the importance to this bill that has 
been indicated by the long period of time it has been before the 
Senate and the long and earnest speeches that have been made 
both for and against its provisions. All of the important powers 
that are granted in this bill are either powers that are already in- 
herent in the Chief Magistrate or powers that have been granted 
specially by the Constitution or powers which we, during this 
last Congress, have especially delegated to the President. When 
we examine the full scope and extent of those powers we will 
rng tps there are few left to be covéred by the provisions of 

8 S 

Mr. President, I think the effect of the bill, so far as its 
influence on any war measure is concerned, will be very remote, 
to say the least. In all of the arguments that have been made 
I have failed utterly to catch any great controlling reason for 
the passage of the bill itself, On the other hand, I fail to realize 
any great and impending danger if all the powers contained in 
the bill should be granted to the President. I must assume that 
the President of the United States will exercise the authority 
contained in the provisions of the bill to the extent only that 
such authority is necessary for the conduct of the war and 
that he will not interfere with those things which have not the 
least possible relation to the war. The powers are not so far- 
reaching as many of those which we have already granted by 
legislation during the past year. $ 

If, as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, the Presi- 
dent of the United States thinks that there are any powers which 
we haye not already granted to him which are constitutional, 
and which are really necessary for the conduct of the war, I 
am willing to grant those additional powers. The President is 
in a far better position than am I to determine whether or not 
conflicting bureaus or duplicating offices are a hindrance rather 
than an assistance to him in his efforts in the prosecution of the 
war. I am willing to defer to his judgment along that line; 
but, Mr. President, I shall exercise my judgment as to voting 
for some of these amendments. 

I can not conceive of any possibility of the President interfer- 
ing with the Interstate Commerce Commission. I can not see 
how he can possibly say that interference with that commission 
can by any possibility assist in the prosecution of the war. I 
can not see how he can dispense with the services of this most 
important commission in the great problems of transportation, 
which will press upon the administration for solution during the 
period he will exercise the authority which we have conferred 
upon him to operate all the railways of the country; but as there 
are many Senators and others who feel that there is some danger 
in granting the power in the broad terms of the bill, to ease 
their fears I am perfectly willing to vote with them to amend 
the bill excepting the Interstate Commerce Commission from the 
operation of this proposed legislation. 

What I now say in reference to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission can be said with equal or greater force with reference 
to our banking institution as it now exists. 

There has been another suggestion made, and that is in refer- 
ence to our Government Printing Office. I am perfectly willing to 
vote to exclude that from the operation of the proposed law ; not 
that I am fearful that the President will interfere with it, for I 
ean not conceive of a case that would justify him in any interfer- 
ence with the Government Printing Office, which is purely and 
simply a creature of Congress for the purpose of carrying out 
the functions of the legislative department of the Government, 
any more than he would be justified in interfering with a joint 
committee of Congress or a committee of either one of the two 
Houses. So, Mr. President, I should be willing to vote also for 
an amendment excluding that establishment, and possibly for 
other amendments which might be offered. 

I repeat, I can not regard this bill as of the same degree of 
importance as do many Senators in this body. I am not fearful 
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of the authority that will be exercised under it: but ns the 
President seems to think that he needs the additional authority, 
as he seems to believe that he can better carry this war ton 
successful issue if the bill be passed, I am willing to grant the 
power to him, so that, at least, I shall not be criticized and shall 
not allow Congress to be criticized by reason of my vote in not 
supporting the President in everything that he or Congress can 
possibly deem necessary for the successful prosecution of the 
war. — . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetrar in the chair). 
The pending question is on the amendment to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope], 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understood the amendment to the 
amendment had been withdrawn by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that the 
amendment to the nmendment has not been withdrawn. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to speak to 
the amendment. : 

The bill as drawn authorizes any President during the war, 
or for 12 months after the war closes, to transfer all the duties 
and authority of the Federal Reserve Board to any other board 
or to any officer in the Government. All the duties of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bonrd could be transferred to an auditor in elther 
of the departments, simply to illustrate the effect of the bill. 
Our banking and currency system leans on the Federal Reserve 
Bonrd to a great extent. I wish to refresh the memory of Sen- 
ators by calling attention to the duties of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

We have 12 reserve banks, each situated In a, reserve district. 
We have required all of the national banks to subscribe to the 
stock of the respective Federal reserve banks, and we transfer 
the reserves of those member banks to the Federal reserve 
banks. We permit other banks and trust companies to come 
into the reserve system by taking stock in the reserve banks and 
being subject to the same rules in their relations to them which 
national banks bear. The Federal reserve banks not only dis- 
count the paper of the member banks but they may also issue 
Federal reserve notes, like the national-bank notes or other 
paper currency which is used by the public, not speaking tech- 
nically, but in language that is generally understood, as money, 
as currency, for the transaction of business, So these 12 Fed- 
eral reserve banks are organized to enlarge the currency as 
business needs it. and are expected to contract it as it is no 
longer needed. They not only furnish enlarged credits to their 
member banks which they in turn furnish to the public, but 
they enlarge the currency to meet the needs of situations us they 
develop. Their importance to our banking and currency con- 
ditions must be apparent. 


The Federal Reserve Board controls these 12 banks. The. 


banking and currency act expressly declares that they shall 
exercise general supervision over the 12 Federal reserve banks; 
that is to say, that the Federal Reserve Board shall exercise 
general control over them. 

Going further, the act provides that the Federal Reserve Board 
may remove all the directors and officers of any of the Federal 
reserve banks. They can take charge of the business of any 
one ef the reserve banks. Under the statute they can put any 
one of them in liquidation without going into the courthouse; 
they can conduct the business or wind up the business of a 
reserve bank. By rates of interest they can control the issue 
of Fedcral reserve notes, Going further, they can by a vote of five 
out of seven compel any one reserve bank to rediscount the notes 
of any other reserve bank. The Federal Reserve Board have en- 
tire supervision and control of the 12 reserve banks. They there- 
fore control the enlargement of currency; they control the con- 
traction of currency; they control the enlargement of credits; 
they control the contraction of credits, 

We realized the importance of this board when we passed the 
statute; we realized that it steod in a class all by itself; and 
we fixed certain requirements which must be met in men who 
are nominated by the President for positions on that board. We 
said that no man could be nominated who was an officer of any 
bank or who held stock in any bank. We said that two of the 
Doard must be men skilled in finance and banking; we said that 
the President must not take more than one from any reserve 
district; that in selecting them he should de so with regard to 
the representations of the different commercial, industrial, and 
geographical conditions. We went further and said that any 
one of the men so serving could not hold an office or have a 
business connection with any bank affiliated with the Federal 
Reserve System for two years after he ceased to be a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board. We also provided that the President 
for cause could remove either of them. 


Why did we throw these safeguards nround the men who were 
io carry this great trust? We gave them office for 10 years 
each; we put them in a class to themselves and required con- 
duet different from that of other officers. Why? Because we 
placed a responsibility on them under the law that we thought 
could only be met fully by such requirements. We even went 
further: Recognizing our responsibility as a Senate. we pro- 
vided that if the President made an appointment in recess, that 
appointment could only last for 30 days after Congress met. 
We were unwilling to leave an appointee of the President in 
office more than 30 days after the Senate met unless the Senate 
approved the appointment. r 

Then we realized our part of the responsibility, and we were 
willing to bear it. Now, it is proposed to permit any President— 
President Wilson, if he remains President, or, if the war Insts 
that long, the President who comes after him, or, if a casualty 
should come to him before the end of his term, his successor— 
to transfer these extraordinary powers. involving the banking 
anil commercial life of this country, to anybody he cees fit. with- 
out limitation or without qualification. Under this bill the vast 
and important powers of the Federal Reserve Bourd may be 
transferred to nn auditor in the Treasury Department. 

I should like to know what Senator wishes these voters trans- 
ferred to any other officer of the Government, und to what officer? 
I do not believe the Senator from North Carolina wishes them 
transferred from the place where they are now reposed. If he 
does not, why does he insist upon keeping the power in the bill? 
I can not conceive of President Wilson making the transfer, 
but I do not know who may have charge of fhe White House 
before this war is over, and I feel that I would be abandoning 
my duty as a Senator if I agreed that anyone under any cir- 
cumstances should have such 2 power. It is a dangerous power; 
it is an unwise power; it is an umnecessary power. The Sena- 
tor from North Carolina onght to accept the amendment. Tie 
knows he does not wish any such power exercised. 

Talk about delaying this bill! If this amendment and one 
exempting the Interstate Commerce Commission had been agreed 
to shortly after the bill had been introduced, it wonld have 
passed two months age. The sponsors for the bill must not have 
thought it was very important to secure the other powers. Other- 
wise they would have stopped opposition by agreeing to except 
from its provisions the Federal Reserve Board and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to detain the Sennte, and I will 
not do se. I simply urge upon Senators that this amendment 
ought to be adopted; that it is not right to piace in doubt the 
Federal Reserve Board, with its vast responsibilities to the 
commerce, to the industries, and to the banking of the country. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I should not have said any- 
thing but for the fact that the Senator from Georgia {Mr. 
Saara] referred to me. I desire to say that this bill does not 
give any power to the President directly to do some of the 
things which it has been charged could be done under it. ‘There 
is nothing said about the Federal Reserve Bourd or about the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The Senator says that, if 
he were President, he would not transfer any of the functions 
of the Federal Reserve Board to any other organization; 
neither would uny other Senator upon this floor, and neither 
would the President of the United States; and I am here to 
tell you Senators that the President has no iden of interfering 
in any way whatever with the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I have not the time to yield to the Senator. 
However, I will do so, if he desires. 

Mr. REED. If that is the case, if the Senator is perfectly 
certain of what he says, why does he not accept the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgin? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am going, if the Senator will take his 
seat, to explain that question. 

Mr. REED. I will take it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did not mean any disrespect to the Sena- 
tor, but I have only 20 minutes and I wish to conclude what I 
have to say. 

Mr. President, the President of the United States, even if 
he has the power under this bill to interfere with the Federal 
Reserve Board, could not exercise that power under his oath of 
office unless he did so in the interest of the nationa! security 
and defense; he could not exercise it unless, in his opinion, it 
was necessary for the successful prosecution of the war; he 
could not exercise it unless it were for the support and mainte- 
nance of the Army and the Navy. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cusrarrns] said, if it were necessary in order to save this coun- 
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try, he would be willing for the President to exercise such power, 
and se would everybody else; but, I repeat, the President will 
not exercise it, and I tell you he is not going to exercise it, 
unless it is absolutely necessary; and he can not exercise it, 
under his oath of oftice, with the limitations provided in the 
bill unless he is a dishonest man. 

There is a limitation provided in the bill that such powers 
shall be exercised only in the interest of the national defense; 
there is another provision limiting its exercise to those things 
which are necessary in the successful prosecution of the war and 
for the support and maintenance of the Army and the Navy; 
und then there is a general sweeping clause, which reads: 

Provided further, That the authority by this act granted shall be exer- 
cised only in matters relating to the conduct of the present war. 

It seems to me that Senators have assumed a “holier than 
thou” attitude. The Senator from Georgia would not exercise 
the power which it has been charged would be exercised; I 
would not exercise it; and why do Senators think the President 
would exercise it? That is the reason, I will say to my esteemed 
friend from Missouri IMr. REED], why I will not accept this 
amendment, because it is an express statement that we are 
afraid to trust the power to the President; it is an express inti- 
mation that we fear he will do that which no one of the 96 Sena- 
tors who constitute this body would do. The argument seems 
to be, We fear the President might do it, and therefore we will 
adopt such an amendment.” That is the reason why I will not 
accept any such amendment, for I believe in my heart it would 
humiliate the President. I do not charge, however, that that 
is the intention of the author of the amendment. Put yourselves 
in the President's place. If you were in his place would you 
stand here and argue for the amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin. Not necessarily; but if I were in his 
place, I would ask Congress to remove such a provision from 
this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator were President, knowing him 
as I do, I think he would come to Congress and ask for this 
general power. If the general power is right, vote for the bill 
without limitations; if it is wrong, vote, like men, against it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I would perfect it, if the Senator 
will allow me. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I say there is too much of a “holier than 
thou” attitude on the part of Senators; there have been many 
things said that ought not to have been said upon this floor— 
some cheap talk and criticism that I am glad to see has been 
eliminated from the Recorp by Senators who uttered it. Some 
indirect, unjust intimations have been made that the President 
ought not to be trusted. You may criticize the President as 
much as you please, but it will do no more harm than a grape- 
shot against a great battleship. 

Last night I attended one of the greatest meetings that I have 
ever seen in Washington, except Billy Sunday’s meetings—and 
it was in the Billy Sunday Tabernacle. Incidentally some 
speaker referred to this bill and the power given to the Presi- 
dent and expressed the hope that it would pass. I never saw 
such an ovation in my life as I saw then in that great taber- 
nacle. So, whatever you say about the President of the United 
States, or however you may play politics and try to throw dust 
in the eyes of the people of this country, in their hearts they 
trust him, although some Senators may not trust him. 

My distinguished friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]—and 
I love him; we have served together in the Senate; I served 
here when he was Secretary of State and also when he was 
Attorney General; and I admire his great ability—and I had a 
little colloquy a day or two ago from which I read the following 
from the Rrcorp: 


Mr. President, I had difficulty in reaching a conclusion about this 
measure; but at last a thought came to my mind which clarified my 
duty, which made it perfectly easy for me to answer the question: 
“ Shall I vote yea or nay upon this measure?“ and I ask each Senator 
to put this question to himself: Should you vote for this bill unless you 
would be w lling to vote specifically for anything that is possible un- 
der the bill? ‘or instance, if Ned believe that under the provisions 
of this bill the powers of the Federal Reserve Board could be trans- 
ferred to a minor official of the United States Government, or the 
Federal reserve banks could be merged in any insignificant national 
bank of the country, and that bill stood alone, would 1 vote for that 
bill? If you would not, you should not vote for a bill that includes 
that power. If a bill was proposed to transfer the functions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to an inferior officer of the Govern- 
ment, would you vote for that bill if it stood alone? If you would not, 
you should not vote for this bill. 

Mr, OverMAN. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING Orricen (Mr. Asuunrsr in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania yiel 


to the Senator from North Carolina? 
Mr. Kxox. I yield. 


Mr. Overman. I take it, from what the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
said, that he would not vote for such a bill as he has described. 

Mr. Kox. I certainly would not. 

Mr. Overman. Does the Senator from Pennsylvania assume to him- 
self more honesty, more statesmanship, and a higher sense of duty 
than are po by the great Executive head of this Government? 


glad to answer that question. I 
challenge the Senator from h Carolina to reeall from his memory 
or to search to-morrow morning the record of what I have said this 
afternoon, or to go over anything that I have said heretofore on the 
floor of the Senate since the declaration of war from which he can 
draw any conclusion that I have assumed anything upon my own 
part. I am stating, sir, what I started out to state; I am giving the 
reasons why I am going to vote against this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the question I want to put to the Senator. 
He says he would not vote for such a bill as that which he has de- 
scribed, nor would any other Senator vote for such a bill. Then the 
Senator is bound, under the same reasoning, to say that under this bil! 
the President of the United States, acting for the people of this country, 
with statesmanship and ability and honesty, would not transfer the 
authority in the manner which the Senator has suggested. Is not that 
a just conclusion from what the Senator says? 

Mr. Knox. Mr. President, I am arguing that we ought not to vote 
for a bill that gives the President such authority unless we would vote 
1 for a measure that gave him that authority, and nothing 

Mr. OVERMAN. And I intend to vote for this measure on the assump- 
tion that the President would exercise the powers conferred with the 
same honesty and the same ability as would the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, and therefore would not attempt to interfere with the Federal 
Reserve Board, 

Mr, President, the Senator ought to have gone one step further. 
With all due respect to him, when he asked himself the ques- 
tion whether he should vote for this bill, he ought also, if lie 
desired to be impartial, to have asked the other question, 
Would the President of the United States do that which I 
would not do, having been elevated to this high office by the 
people of the United States—transfer the power, which it is 
alleged he can transfer under the provisions of thfs bill, when, 
as the Senator from Pennsylvania says, he would not vote, 
and no other Senator would vote, such transfer? Would the 
President—not only President Wilson, but any President— 
transfer that power when his power under this bill is limited 
to those objects which have in mind the national defense, 
when his power is limited to acting in matters relating to the 
conduct of the war? Is not the President not to be accredited 
with the same patriotism, the same ability, the same honesty of 
purpose as I? 

Mr. President, I repeat that if this general power is right, 
let us give it to the President without any amendment; but if it 
is wrong, let us vote against it. 

Mr, REED. Mr, President, first of all I want to apologize to 
the very distinguished Senator who has charge of this bill for 
having even ventured to interrupt the flow of his sublime 
eloquence by a question. It was a perfectly proper rebuke 
which he administered when he told me, with that politeness 
which always characterizes him, to sit down. The truth is, I 
have not been able to keep up with the rapid march of events, 
or quite to appreciate the altitudes to which the distinguished 
Senator has climbed since he came to be in charge of this legis- 
lation. But speaking from the depths of my humility, and in 
my own time, and having thus sufficiently, I trust, apologized, I 
am going fo venture one or two suggestions. 

The Senator always makes an argument that is unanswerable, 
because he proceeds first by filing a general deninl of any 
intent or purpose on the part of the President or on the part of 
any other officer ever to exercise the powers conferred in the 
bill, and having given us that assurance of absolute and perfect 
safety he proceeds to clinch the argument by saying that, of 
course, if it is necessary in order to whip the Germans, then the 
thing may bə done, and that we are justified in doing anything, 
even to the destruction of our form of government, in order to 
whip the Germans, 

Now, either this bill confers powers or it does not confer 
powers, and either those powers are necessary or they are un- 
necessary. That the bill confers the powers no one will debate. 
The question as to whether the powers are necessary or un- 
necessary ought to be answered according to the logic of the 
situation; and we can not answer in that logical manner by 
merely growing red in the face and speaking with a tremulous 
voice or in a loud tone. The moment any Senator stands upon 
this floor defending these powers and at the same time asserting 
that these powers will never be utilized, he asserts that they 
are not necessary. When a man has asserted that a power is 
not necessary and that it will never be utilized, he has asserted 
that the power should never be granted, 

Of course, that does not appeal to the Senator in charge of 
the bill. But the Senator has another answer. He states that 
the President can not exercise this authority unless he does it 
in matters relating to the conduct of the present war, and that 
whatever is necessary to the conduct of the present war must, of 
course, be granted. He speaks several times in his remarks 
about the language that “the authority by this act granted sbail 
be exercised only in matters relating to the conduct of the pres- 
ent war.” I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that he 
opposed that amendment in the committee, that he voted against 
that amendment in the committee, that he did everything he 


Mr. Knox. Mr. President, I am 
Nort) 
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could to keep that amendment out of the bill in the committee. 
He wanted the powers to be granted without even that limitation, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator ought to be fair 
and state why. I do not think 1 did, but if the Senator says I 
did, I did. I said that the words“ during the present war“ were 
in the first paragraph of the bill as it came to the committee. 

Mr. REED. I am not speaking of that. I am speaking of the 
words of limitation that the Senator appealed to, and that were 
offered as an amendment by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wo corr] and were barely adopted. The Senator from Dela- 
ware yoted for his own amendment, and I think one other Sena- 
tor, and that is the way this clause comes to be in the bill. That, 
however, is not very material. I desire especially to reply to 
certain observations made by the Senator, not ouly in the 
last few moments but a score of times during the progress 
of the debate, that those who opposed this bill are maying 
politics, and he has used the term “playing cheap politics,” 
and he has used the term that they are professing to be 
“ holier than thou art.“ Now, when the Senator gets his throat 
full of adjectives and his head full of blood he sometimes says 
things that out of the goodness of his heart and the generosity 
of his spirit he does not really mean; but he did use those terms, 
and he has used them repeatedly. 

The Senator will not dispute the fact that a few weeks ago 
he was one of those Senators who said they were opposed to 
granting more power. The Senator will not dispute the fact 
that he himself was the author of the resolution which struck 
out of the pending bill the words “ and empowered,” in the ninth 
line on the first page, and inserted the word“ authorized.” The 
Senator at that time was not in favor of granting more power, 
and said he would not grant any more power, but that he would 
grant authority; and for about two days we debated the question 
whether there was any difference between authority and power. 

Now, that is all right. The Senator had a right to change his 
mind. Wise men do change their minds, and no man is to be at 
all lampooned because he changes his mind; but when he changes 
his mind he ought not to charge everybody with playing politics 
who did not have quite so acrobatic a character of intellect. He 
- ought to concede that those who remain steadfast to the views 
they entertained are entitled to the same kindly judgment that 
he would have expected for himself had he on that particular 
point continued to maintain his intellectual stability. 

Mr. President, I believe that I have the right to appeal to 
eyen the author of this bill, to its sponsor, and to the Senate in 
behalf of the particular amendment now before us. I was a 
member of the Banking and Currency Committee, to which was 
referred the bill that created the Federal Reserve Banking Sys- 
tem. It came to us in a somewhat crude form and there were 
some members of the committee who insisted upon having hear- 
ings, studying the bill, letting the voice of the country be heard, 
and amending, where necessary, the bill. I was one of the 
members who made that insistence. I remember at that time 
how the press of the country abused every man who so stood 
for investigation, and how in the Senate they were unpopular, 
and how in their own States they were criticized and abused, 
and how, finally, a Democratic caucus was called to force these 
recalcitrant Democrats to yield their point of view. I also re- 
member that the Democratic caucus was finally adjourned be- 
cause there were some pretty plain statements made in it. I 
remember how we continued day after day to consider the bill 
and to amend it until over 500 amendments had been made, and 
when at last it was adopted, having been amended 514 times 
over the protest of a number of very distinguished gentlemen in 
the Senate and out of it, it was pronounced the greatest piece 
of constructive legislation of this century. 

Mr. President, I have no more hesitancy in standing here to- 
day for a thing that I believe is right than I had then, and I 
shall no more be intimidated by loud-mouthed bayings, either in 
the Senate or out of the Senate, about “playing polities” than 
I was intimidated then. Whenever the time comes that I can 
not stand at my place in this Chamber and voice my honest 
sentiments I shall give place to some one whose views may be 
more popular or whose opinions may be more easily changed to 
conform to the tides of opinion that may be running at that par- 
ticular moment. 

This is what I have to say to the Senate in regard to this 
particular amendment: When the banking bill reached the 
Senate the power to control the currency of our country, to con- 
trol the credits of this great land, was practically concentrated in 
the banks, It was believed that a few great banks could control 
the volume of our currency by dominating this system. I was 
one of the eight members of that committee who insisted, in 
season and out of season, by day and by night, that the power 
of control should be vested in the Federal Reserve Board, and 
not in the banks; that the Federal Reserve Board should be 


made supreme, because if the power to control our credits had 
to be put somewhere, I wanted it put in a board that would be 
nominated by the President of the United States and confirmed 
by the Senate of the United States, so that the people, through 
this board thus appointed, would contro! the financial destiny 
of their cwn country. Those amendments went into the bill 
over great opposition, and are found in the law to-day. 

Mr. President, it was stated at that time that this board was 
to be created so that it would be independent of any President; 
independent of any particular man at any particular time. The 
board was to be composed of men who were to be appointed at 
different periods of time. It was carefully arranged so that 
there should always be upon the board old members, unless 
they were removed for cause, who would hold over from one 
presidential term to another. That was deemed wise and pru- 
dent, and it was wise and prudent. It was also provided that 
these men must be confirmed by the Senate of the United States, 
and if any one of them was ousted his successor in like manuer 
must be confirmed by the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And the appointments must be sent 
in within 30 days after the Senate met. 

Mr. REED. Yes; and an additional clause was put in, as the 
Senator from Georgia states, requiring that these names should 
be sent to the Senate within 30 days after the Senate should 
meet, a clause that you do not find with reference to any other 
board or tribunal that has been created by the Congress. 

Now, Mr. President, what is the proposition if this amend- 
ment be defeated? It means that you propose to confer upon 
the President—not Woodrow Wilson, but whoever may be Presi- 
dent during the course of this war, which may last for months 
and which may last for years—the right to do what? To con- 
fer all of the powers possessed by the Federal Reserve Board as 
a Whole upon any one member of the board; aye, more, to confer 
all of the powers possessed by the entire board upon any officer 
of the Government. They can be conferred the day after this 
bill fs passed upon an officer who has never been confirmed by 
the Senate, whose name has never been sent to us. Moreover, 
if the bill be passed to-day, the board can be filled up to-morrow 
by men who have never been confirmed by the Senate by the 
simple process of transferring into the positions held by mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board men who will perform the 
functions which those members of the board now possess, 


‘although the men who are to perform those functions hold 


offices that do not require confirmation. Let the Senate under- 
stand now that they are striking down the checks and safe- 
guards that they placed around the Federal Reserve Board. It 
is no answer to say that these powers will never be exercised, 
and hence they should be granted, for if they will never be 
exercised, then they should never be granted. It is mere non- 
sense to say that a power ought to be granted because it is 
never going to be exercised. 

Mr. President, if you pass this bill without amendment, I 
say to you that there need never be another name sent to the 
Senate for confirmation in the executive or administrative de- 
partment of this Government, because by the simple process of 
naming a man for an office which does not require confirmation 
and then transferring to him the functions and powers and 
duties of an office that does require confirmation the necessity 
of ever sending a name here for confirmation is obviated. 

No one opposes this bill for the narrow reason that he seeks 
to hamper the President of the United States. Speaking for 
myself, I do not oppose it because I doubt the wisdom or the 
patriotism of the present occupant of the White House. I op- 
pose it for the greater reason that it undermines the funda- 
mentals of our governmental structure. 

When the people ordained the Constitution they created a 
system of checks and balances. It was not to be a government 
of one mind, but a government in the operation of which many 
minds were to cooperate. When the Continental Congress be- 
gan the creation of the statutory machinery of government the 
same principles were adhered to. From that day to this we 
have distributed power; not to one judge but to many judges; 
not to one man constituting a department but to several men. 
To this end we have created the Interstate Conmerce Commis- 
sion, the Federal Reserve Board, the Farm Loan Board, the 
Shipping Board, the Federal Trade Commission, and many 
other boards and tribunals; not because we doubted the wisdom 
of the President, but because it is recognized a great Govern- 
ment must act through numerous agencies, and that a concert 
of opinion is essential in any Government based upon the will 
of the people. It is the very life of democracy. It is one great 
principle which distinguishes a democracy from an autocracy— 
the rule of the people over the rule of a despot. 

This, therefore, is not a question of individuals. The proposi- 
tion involved is a system of government. If we are to maintain 
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the old traditions, if we are to hand down unimpaired those 
ideals of government that came to us from our fathers, we must 
reject, or at least greatly amend, this bill. 

Always remember that if this emergency is made the ocea- 
sion for breaking down constitutional safeguards or for disre- 
garding principles upon which our Government is grounded, 
that a precedent will be established which in evil days may be 
applied for.evil purposes. To-day we declare that the emergency 
ofen great war makes it necessary to do an unprecedented 
thing; thereupon we act, although the reason is not made 
manifest by those who demand that action be taken. But when 
this war is over and the turmoil and economic disturbances 
inevitable shall come upon us, who will say that other men 
will not employ this precedent and declare that another emer- 
gency exists before which all principles of government must 
give way? 

It is very easy to destroy all principles; it is very hard to re- 
establish them. 

While I am willing to concentrate in the Executive every 
power necessary to carry en this war, I do protest against 
striking down all that-code of laws that has been created for 
a hundred years—striking down those checks and safeguards 
that have been set up as the century has run its course—and in 
one fell swoop, and without any reason whatever being assigned, 
consigning all of the safeguards of the past to oblivion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Worcorr in the chair). 
The time of the Senator from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called tlie roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale Martin Smith, Ga 
Baird eee Myers Smith, Md 
Bankhead Hardwick Nelson Smith, S. C 
Borah Henderson New Smeot 
Brandegee Hitchcock Norris Sterling 
Colt Hollis Nugent Swanson 
Culberson Johnson, Cal, Overman Thomas 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Thompson 
Curtis chogg Phelan Townsend 
Dillingham King Pittman Trammell 
Fall Kirby Poindexter Underwood 
Fietcher Knox Reed Vardaman 
France Lenroot Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen wis Shafroth Walsh 
Gallinger McCumber Sheppard Warren 
Gore McKellar Sherman Watson 
Gronna McLean Shields Williams 
Guion McNary Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 


Oregon [Mr. CHAABERLAIN], the Senator from Rhode Island 
IMr. Gerry], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], and 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smostons] are detained 
on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Seventy-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have observed with some 
regret, during the course of the discussion, a tendency to be 
unduly impatient of opposition to the bill as reported from the 
committee. Not alone in this body but outside of it a disposi- 
tion to question the motives and to challenge the good faith 
and loyalty of all who advocate amendments which -are de- 
signed to eliminate from or add to the substance of the bill. 

Mr. President, if the Senate possesses any function prominent 
above all others, it is the need for careful and close considera- 
tion of bills proposing new legislation; and unless we exercise 
that function to the best of our ability we may not only prove 
unequal to the trust imposed upon us but our inaction may be 
productive of evil consequences to the people whose servants 
we are. 

Mr. President, I am a supporter of this administration—a 
hearty, unqualified, uncompromising, and persistent supporter. 
I was an advocate of the policies of the President of the United 
States before he was elected to that high position, and one of 
the first to espouse his candidacy for it. What I may have 
to say concerning this amendment can not therefore be suc- 
eessfully assailed either as an attempt to thwart the purposes 
of the administration or to hinder the President in the effective 
prosecution of policies designed to win this war. 

Mr. President, this is a very important bill, one of great 
magnitude and of far-reaching importance. I am disposed to 
support it, somewhat against my convictions, because it seems 
to be so urgently demanded as an essential to the crisis with 
which we are now confronted; and yet, Mr. President, I can 
not lend my assent to its enactment as it stands, if by one or 
two appropriate and what seem to me to be necessary amend- 
ments we can eliminate from its operation two or three of the 
great administrative institutions of the Government, 
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Mr. President, I am not at all afraid of the manner in which 
the President will exercise his great powers under this bill. I 
am satisfied with the assurances which I am told he has given 
to the Senator having charge of the bill regarding the subject 
matter of this and one or two other proposed amendments. 
But, as was just said by the Senator from Missouri IMr. REED], 
we are legislating for the future. We are legislating in affairs 
of government. Administrations change; Presidents come and 
go; but the Republic goes on, I trust, forever. 

We should be wholly impersonal in our consideration of meas- 
ures like this and act as convictions of duty demand. There is 
nothing certain in this world, said an old philosopher, but 
death and taxes. Nothing has been so uncertain since this war 
began as human life. The President may, and I trust will be, 
with us during the remainder of his term. I trust he will enjoy 
many happy years after he shall have laid down the cares and 
prerogatives of his office. But we do. not know. We do not 
know how long this war will last. My own belief, from present 
indications, is that it will be of indefinite duration and that the 
struggle between autocracy and democracy will extend through 
many years to come, We must take all these things into con- 
sideration, Mr. President, whenever the personal equation is 
invoked in behalf of any legislative program. 

Now, what is proposed by this amendment? Simply the climi- 
nation from the operation of the terms of the bill of a very im- 
portant governmental function, one whose disturbance, however 
great the exigencies of the country, may result in immediate 
injury or ultimate disaster to our financial system. The time 
may come when, with the best of intentions, whoever may occupy 
the presidential office, may under the terms of this bill be 
advised and consider it his duty to make important changes, 
possibly eliminating the Federal Reserve Board from all the 
activities conferred upon it by law, and the same is true of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Indeed, Mr. President, with 
regard to that body and some of the functions with which it is 
clothed, I can very readily foresee the possibility of an early 
conflict with the administration. We have in the railroad law 
enacted some weeks ago continued to that body the power of 
review over changes of rates which were proposed by the admin- 
5 in its operation of the railroad system of the United 

tates. 

If in the exercise of that power serious differences should 
arise between the rate-making authority where it is now vested 
and the right to review that authority as we have continued it, 
an issue directly affecting the conduct of the war in the 
opinion of the administrative authority might present itself. In 
that event, in all probability, if the commission be not excepted 
from the bill, a transference of the rate-making power of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to some other functionary or 
functionaries for the time being or during the course of the war 
would very probably be made, and that in my opinion would be 
most unfortunate. It was precisely to guard against the placing 
of the rate-fixing power in the hands of one man absolutely that 
Congress in its wisdom continued the revisory rate-making func- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Why, then, 
should we not eliminate that commission from the operation of 
this bill? To do otherwise will be to make the legislation 
already enacted and upon which this body insisted potentially 
nugatory. 

It is said by the Senator having charge of the bill that the 
proviso of section 2, which reads, Provided, That the authority 
by this act granted shall be exercised only in matters relating 
to the conduct of the present war,” makes interference with the 
Federal Reserve Board or with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission impossible, because neither of them can by any possi- 
bility relate to the conduct of the war. Why not? Mr. Presi- 
dent. nearly every bill introduced in either House at this session 
of Congress has contained in its title or as a recital that its 
purpose is to promote the prosecution of the war, or that it is 
necessary to the successful conduct of the war. Indeed. in the 
preparation of bills in the last few months that phrase has be- 
come a formula. Hence, I can not understand or accept the 
assertion of the Senater from North Carolina that because of 
this proviso there can be no relation between these two bodies, 
or either of them, and the proper conduct of the war. 

But if the Senator is right it will do no harm to insert these 
two amendments, for certainly if there can be established no 
relation between them and the conduct of the war then no ob- 
jection whatever can be made to them. They will, in any event, 
be harmless, 

My colleague [Mr. SuHarrotr] the other day, in a most illumi- 
nating speech, emphasized the tremendous importance of our 
banking system to the prosecution of the war, his argument 
being that, because of that fact, it should not be excluded from 
the operations of the bill. Here, then, we find two supporters 
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of the same measure differing radically upon a tremendously 
important subject. Both these Senators are excellent lawyers, 
and if there be such a radical divergence of opinion between 
them regarding the relation of the Federal Reserve Board to 
the conduct of the war, certainly we should provide in a cau- 
tionary way against the possibility that the Senator from 
Colorado may be right and the Senator from North Carolina 
may be wrong. 

Mr. President, this amendment addresses itself, to my mind, 
as being eminently proper and desirable, and in view of the 
vastly beneficial functions of the Federal Reserve Board, in view 
of the conceded fact that the act creating it is one of the great 
monuments of congressional legislation, that it has not only 
supplied a needed want but has become a precedent for banking 
legislation the world over, I trust that nothing save the direst 
of dire necessities may subject it to any possibility of outside 
interference or of suspension. 

Let me add before I take my seat that inasmuch as this Con- 
gress has at all times since the outbreak of the war manifested 
itself summarily, freely, and without qualification in favor of 
everything that the administration has deemed necessary for 
the proper prosecution of the war, should the emergency con- 
templated by my colleague present itself it. would require but 
n very short time indeed for the Senate and the House to give 
the needed power to meet and overcome it. 

Moreover, Mr. President, the power vested in the President 
the power of removal and appointment—to change the personnel 
of both these boards and reconstitute them to his purposes is 
ample for any contingency so far feared or prophesied. That 
power exists. It is conceded. Why should we, then, delay the 
passage of this bill by objecting to these exceptions, which, 
in my judgment, are quite as essential to the bill as the bill 
seems to be to the due prosecution of the war? 

Mr, SHAFROTH obtained the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I should like to 
withdraw. my amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts is withdrawn. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I did not expect to say 
anything further with relation to the bill, but the controversy 
that has arisen in the last two or three speeches impels me to 
say a few words with regard to it. 

I supposed it was conceded that in order to prosecute a war 
successfully we had to have concentration of power. If any 
Senator does not believe that, then, of course, he should vote 
against this bill. All of these bills creating independent bu- 
reaus with their checks and balances have been framed and en- 
acted for the purpose of being administered in times of peace. 
These safeguards are most necessary in times of peace. But in 
times of war there arise in the various bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment certain conflicts of opinion which produce discussion 
and delay, and it is those delays which sometimes are fatal to 
the successful prosecution of the war. 

If we regard this war as a conflict not of great importance, 
then, of course, it is áll right to contend that the President 
should have no more power than he now possesses. ine 
the arguments that have been made in the last hour and a half 
and you will find that the objections which are made to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System being brought within the operation of 
this act can be repeated as to every department of the Govern- 
ment, except perhaps the War and Navy Departments. If you 
exclude all but those two departments it seems to me that you 
are going to impair the ability of the President to properly 
prosecute the war. 

Every department has a close relation to the war. Its powers 
can be either made to aid or assist at a most vital time in 
the prosecution of the war or they may hinder and delay the 
prosecution thereof. There is not a single department in the 
Government that is not related to the prosecution of the war, 
and there is not a single one that compares in the importance of 
such relation to the Federal Reserve System, which is now made 
the subject of discussion by reason of the amendment offered to 
exclude it from the operation of the proposed law. 

Mr. President, if we are going simply to confer upon the 
President insignificant powers it will not aid or assist. I take 
it that democracies have never been able effectively to prose- 
cute war until they granted during the war autocratic power. 
They have these checks and balances which are in peace times 
so important to the preservation of the rights and liberties of 
the people, but which become obstructions when the existence 
of the Nation becomes imperiled. 

Mr. President, what is this Federal Reserve System, which 


some have said has no relation whatever to the war? The 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cunts] made the assertion that it 


was possessed of powers that no one could suggest could have 


any relation whatever to the war. He seemed to concede the 
principle of the necessity of concentration of power in times of 
war, for he said he believed in giving the President all the power 
necessary, but that he did not believe in giving power as to those 
bureaus that have no connection whatever with the prosecution 
of the war. 

What is the situation with relation to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem? There is no agency on earth that is more potent and 
powerful in the prosecution of a war than finances and tlie man- 
agement thereof. There is nothing whatever which can be de- 
vised that will aid more or hinder more the prosecution of a war 
than the administration of finances. 

We know that the Government keeps large quantities of money 
in the vaults of these Federal reserve banks. Suppose the 
officers of one of them should say, “ We will not honor or cash 
any drafts or any checks that may be drawn by the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the prosecution of this war.“ Would not 
that action have some connection with the war? Would it not 
be possible for a bureau, clothed with a power of that kind, to 
have some influence upon either the prosecution or the re- 
tarding of the war? It is clear that a bureau which has such 
an important control over the finances of the Government in 
time of war becomes a most powerful agency for the purpose 
of ending the war or for the purpose of hindering the prosecu- 
tion of the war. s 

It may be said, Mr. President, that the Federal reserve bank 
that would refuse to honor the checks of the Government could 
be forced to do so by a writ of mandamus. That is true; but 
you must remember the law’s delays exist in this day as well 
as they did in Shakespeare’s time. If we intend to clothe the 
President with power, should we except any independent bureau 
which could prevent the execution of the power that might be 
necessary for winning the war? 

What may be said as to the Federal Reserve System may be 
said as to every one of the bureaus of the Government. If you 
are going to exempt one, it casts a reflection upon the others 
that remain under the operation of the system. 

Mr. President, it is a question as to whether we regard this 
war as an important one, whether we regard it as essential that 
our powers should be concentrated. If we do not, then we ought 
to vote against this bill. We ought to vote against it if we think 
that in these times we ought to adhere to the checks and safe- 
guards so essential in time of peace that have been thrown 
around the administration of all the bureaus. But if we believe 
that this is a great war, that the very life and existence of the 
Nation is dependent upon it, then the existence of the Govern- 
ment should be considered more important than that of any 
bureau thereof, and we should clothe our Commander in Chief 
with the power of removing any officer who stands in the way. 
With that power, Mr. President, we can have an effective prose- 
cution of the war, and without it we can not. These independent 
boards, acting sometimes inadvertently and sometimes in the ex- 
ercise of what they think is a power which should be exercised, 
will cause a hindrance, a delay, which may in its effect pro- 
duce the loss of the war. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I maintain that every one 
of these bureaus ought to be brought within the operation of the 
law, and I am opposed to excepting any of them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, in listening to the argu- 
ment of the distinguished Senator who has just taken his seat 
I judge he has reached the conclusion that it is necessary to put 
the power carried in this bill in the hands of the Chief Execu- 
tive lest there may be disloyalty in officials holding subordinate 
positions in the Government. I think the Senator is in error. 
I do not believe there is a man who holds high position under a 
commission from the President of the United States who is 
not loyal to the Government, but should such prove to be the 
ease there is a way and a speedy way to dispose of a case of 
that kind. 

Mr. President, we are on the battle line. All that we have, all 
that we hold dear, all that we cherish to our hearts is at stake 
on the battle fields of France, and no man is entitled to call 
himself an American citizen, no man is entitled to look his 
neighbor in the face, no man is entitled to live within the domain 
of this great country who is not loyal to the flag and prepared 
to support his country's call to the last degree. 

But, Mr. President, so far as I am concerned I draw a marked 
distinction between being loyal to my country and feeling that 
I must obey the behest of every direction that may come from 
Executive authority. It is my desire and purpose to support 
the President of the United States in his great office, to aid and 
uphold the hands of his administrative officers, but I do not 
hold allegiance to the President of the United States. I do not 
hold allegiance to any subordinate officer. I hold my allegiance 
to my country and its flag, and I reserve the right to myself 
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when legislation comes before the Congress to determine for 
myself whether my higher loyalty requires me to support or 
negative legislation as I may determine whether it is for the 
best interest of the great cause that our troops are fighting for 
to-lay. 

I am disposed to support the bill that is now pending before 
the Senate, but I am not willing to say that I intend to stand 
here and vote for legislation that is laid before the Senate 
without consideration on my part, and without a determination 
on my part as to what I believe is the best interest of my 
country and the constitueney that I represent. 

This bill would be considered drastic legislation if it was not 
that we are involyed in the war, and yet, Mr. President, I 
would be willing to vete for a measure of this kind in times of 
peace within prescribed limitations. I know and you know 
that there are numerous branches of the Government that are 
not functioning and have not been doing so, so far as an aid to 
the Government and the people of the United States, for some 
years past. I mean effectively and efficiently and capably. I 
know and you know the difficulties that confront the Congress 
when it seeks to wipe out bureaus or abolish divisions or change 
the executive branch of the Government. It is a most difficult 
undertaking, because men differ and influences differ, and with- 
out the aid and advice of the Executive it is most difficult of 
aceomplishing. I think if the President of the United States 
had the time to do so, great good could be accomplished for the 
people of the United States in a reorganization of many of the 
bureaus and divisions of the Government of the United States 
to-day, not only those that relate to war endeavor but also 
those that relate purely to the civil side of the Government. 

I believe that the war branch of the Government does need 
reorganization. I hope under the terms of this bill the Presi- 
dent will give it a thorough and a quick reorganization. I be- 
lieve there are some governmental on the civil side 
of the Government that could be reorganized most effectively 
and beneficially for the people of the United States at this time. 
But, Mr. President, that being true, I do not see that that fact 
compels me to tear down the entire fabric of government, to 
pull away the pillars from the temple and Jet them fall to 
earth and ask the Executive to rebuild the shrine of our 
Government from top to bottom. 

There are certain governmental endeavors that, it seems to me, 
cleurly it is the part of wisdom to keep out ef this bill. It has 
heen said here that the President would not interfere with 
them. Probably that is true, and why is it probably true? Be- 
cause part of them have just been remodeled by the Congress 
at the request of the Executive. 

But the business life of this Nation rests primarily on two 
functions. One is banking and finance and the other is trans- 
portation. Pull down the pillars of the temple of Government 
that support the great banking and financial institutions of the 
country at one end and then destroy the pillar that upholds the 
checks and balances of the transportation of America at 
the other end, and the business fabric of the Nation will fall 
to earth and a panie will ensue before you can again establish it. 

Those who advocate this bill say that it must pass without 
amendment. Who has a right to come before the Senate of the 
United States, representing the sovereign States of this Union, 
and say to this august body that they bear a message that we 
must pass legislation as it is handed to us or not pass it at all? 
Is that necessary for us to do in order to maintain our loyalty 
to our country, our devotion to our Government? Not at all, 
in my judgment. I think the primary duty of the Senate of the 
United States is to uphold the Gov to be loyal to the 
country, to maintain the armies in the field; but I think that re- 
sult can be more effectively and securely accomplished by the 
Senate of the United States yoicing its own opinion, using its 
own judgment, and reflecting the legislative will of the people, 
and not by adopting the mandate of subordinate officials of the 
Government, 

Why should we not adopt the pending amendment? The pend- 
ing amendment merely proposes to exempt from the terms of this 
general reorganization bill the Federal Reserve Board, a board 
but recently created by the Congress of the United States and 
but recently approved by the Chief Executive of the land. More 
than that, the ink is hardly dry on the signature of the Presi- 
dent to a bill approved on the 5th day of April, 1918, creating a 
War Finance Corporation, which is an amendment to the Federal 
Reserve Board act, changing and increasing the powers of that 
board, a bill recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
order that he might carry out the war purposes of the Govern- 
ment on the financial side. The very purpose of the legislation 
creating the War Finance Corporation was to reorganize the 
Federal Reserve Board, so that it could cooperate in every way 


with the war necessities of the Government. That legislation 
has been approved by the President of the United States; indeed, 
it met with his approval before it was passed. Its enactment 
was urged on the Congress by the Chief Executive and by the 
Secretary ot the Treasury. No man can arise in his seat on the 
floor of the Senate and say that that amendment to the Federal 
Reserve Board act was not the legislation that the executive 
branch of the Government thought necessary and wise at the 
time to take care of the situation. It was passed as the Presi- 
dent wanted it; it was passed under his urgent request. It is 
known; the people of America know what it is; the banking in- 
terests ‘ot America know what it is; the borrow ing interests of 
America know what it is. It is fixed ; It Is known. Business 
men can move along, knowing what conditions they have to face 
from the governmental side and knowing the men with whom 
they have to deal. 

Is there a Senator of the United States who is willing to stand 
in his place in the Senate and say that any of the men to whom 
we have given these great powers of finance are disloyal to the 
Government? If so, let him stand up and proclaim it here. Is 
there any Senator of the United States who is prepared to say 
in this presence that there is any mun to whom the President 
has given the great powers under the Federal Reserve Board act 
and the War Finance Corporation act who is inefficient and in- 
capable of carrying on the functions that nre intrusted to him, 
or that the Chief Executive believes he is incapable of carrying 
on those functions? If there is, let us know it now; now is the 
hour, and now is the time to find it out. If you want to remove 
a man for inefficiency or for disloyalty, and that is the purpose 
of your legislation, tell us so; but if you can not tell us so, then 
let that argument pass aside forever; if that is not so. if we 
have on the statute books the exact legislation with reference 
to banking, currency, and finance that the Executive has asked, 
and we have in office the men appointed by the President of the 
United States to carry out these functions, whom the President 
believes are loyal and honest—and I am going to assume that 
they are loyal and honest and efficient, as no Senator on this 
floor is prepared to deny the fact—then we should adopt the 
amendment and not leave our financial status in the realm of 
doubt. 

That legislation was born of yesterday; the officers are ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. I am going to 
vote to try out that legislation and let it stand where it is with- 
out amendment by Executive order and not by sanction of the 
representatives of the people in the Congress of the United 
States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 
The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Georgian 
[Mr. Sacra]. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a quorum here. The 
Chair win take judicial notice of the fact that there is a quo- 
rum here. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FALL (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENÐRICK], 
who is unavoidably absent. I have been requested by him to 
preserve the pair on this vote, and therefore I withhold my 


vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sanrx], but on this vote I am 
released, and therefore vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from West Virginin [Mr. Gorr], which I 
transfer to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Poxcerexe] and vote 
“nay. 

Mr. LODGE (when the name of Mr. Weeks was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Wrexs] is unavoidably absent. He is paired 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Jaursl. If present, my 
colleague would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a 
standing pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Penrose]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Nosrxson] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY. I have a general 5 with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Carner]. transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Louisiana (Mr. RAaNspELL] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. BECKHAM. Has the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 
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Mr. BECKHAM. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
which I transfer to the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. OWEN], 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Fernan] is paired with the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Jounson]. 


Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 


Ohio [Mr. Pontrunnxn] is detained on important public business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia 

Mr, REED. Before the vote is announced I desire to raise a 
point of order. The point of order is that the record will show 
that before the calling of the roll a Senator arose in his place 
and duly raised the question of the lack of a quorum. Under 
the rules of the Senate, followed without variation for many 
years, that demand should have been followed by a roll call to 
disclose the presence of a quorum without the interjection of 
other business. The Chair disregarded and overruled the point 
or the request, and proceeded to put the Senate immediately to 
a vote. That being the case, I maintain that the present vote 
was taken at a time when it could not be properly taken, because 
the only business that could be transacted by the Senate was 
the call of the roll to disclose a quorum, and not the call of the 
roll upon a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair announced to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina that there was a quorum present. 
The Senator from North Carolina thereupon did not insist upon 
the calling of the roll to disclose a quorum, and the Chair 
assumed it was with the consent of the Senator from North 
Carolina that he failed to order the calling of the roll. The 
Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. To save the record, because I know it will not 
change the situation, the Chair announced in substance, as I 
heard his language—I may have incorrectly heard him—that he 
observed the presence of a quorum, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to say that I did 
suggest the absence of a quorum, because there were some 
Senators absent who I thought ought to be here, but the Vice 
President found as a fact that a quorum was present, and I had 
a 8 to say. I did not actually insist on it; I was willing 


bt “GALLINGER, How could the Vice President find it as a 
fact? 

Ar. OVERMAN. He saw more than a quorum here; there 
was no question about that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the rule specifies how we shall pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I will ask the Senator from Missouri to 
read the rule under which he makes the point. I think it is well 
in acting on this matter to have the exact language of the rule 
before us. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say that, whatever there is in the 
point of order, it comes too late. The point of order should 
have been made before we started to vote on a call for the 
yeas and nays, and not after we had voted. That was the 
proper time to make the point, and on that ground alone the 
point of order is not well taken. 

Mr. ASHURST. I rise to a point of order. Nothing is proper 
at this time under our rules except the excusing of a Senator 
from the duty of voting or the announcement of the result. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to have my point determined first, 
if the Senator will pardon me. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not object to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of this opinion— 
the Chair will state it all again—the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Overman] rose and suggested the absence of a quorum. 
The Chair said he would take judicial notice that there was a 
quorum present; that was the exact language. There was no 
objection made 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does the Chair think that was a legiti- 
mate parliamentary ruling? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Chair does not think so; 
Bak Chair ought not to have done It, but the Chair did do it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I was in the Chamber giving 
reasonable attention, but before I had any time to understand 
what had taken place the roll call proceeded and the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHuzst] had voted on the call of his name, 


-The VICE PRESIDENT. If this has to be a personal con- 
treversy between the Chair and the Senator from Missouri, 
it will be. There was no appeal from the ruling of the Chair; 
the request was then made for the yeas and nays, and the 
Senator from Missouri voted to second the request for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. REED. I desire to say—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. REED. I desire to say, as a matter of personal privilege, 
and the highest personal privilege—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I make the point of order that nothing is 
in order at this time except a declaration of the result or the 
excusing of a Senator from voting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has already ruled on the 
point of order, and has overruled it. 

Mr. REED. And, as a question of high personal privilege, 
I want to say to the President of the Senate, for whom I have 
the utmost respect, that he was never more mistaken in his 
life than when he states that I voted in favor or held up my 
hand to second the demand for the yeas and nays. He is simply 
in error, because the roll call was started before I was really 
aware of the fact. Now, I want to say, solely for the RECORD, 
and then I shall take my seat, that no Senator is obliged to be 
standing on guard lest a rule should be broken, a rule that has 
long been held to be sacred. That rule, if I may be pardoned for 
just a moment, Is: 

If, at an ap prin the daily sessions of the Senate, a question 
shall be ra nator as to the presence of a quorum, the 


Ofer half forthwith direct the Secretary to call the roll 
and na shal announce the result, and these proceedings shall be without 
ebate. 


But since the President of the Senate has stated that his 
action was irregular, and therefore I take it it can never be 
employed as a precedent, I do not desire further to insist upon 
the point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT... Well, now, the Chair has tried for 
five years to be a decent, respectable, and fair presiding officer 
for this body 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Now the Chair is going to take a 
hand. The Chair did a thing he had not any right to do, and 
every Senator knew that the Chair had not any right to do it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Chair allow me to say a word? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair respectfully requests 
unanimous consent at the hands of the Senate to set aside this 
roll call and all that has occurred and to let him order a call 
for a quorum, 

Mr, OVERMAN, I do not object to that, except that I wish 
to say—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I object; and, if I am in order, I wish to 
state why I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an objection. The Sena- 
tor from Missouri has withdrawn his appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. On the amendment of the Senator from Georgla 
the yeas are 87 and the nays are 41, The amendment is rejected, 

The result of the roll call was as follows: 


YEAS—37. 
Borah Gronna Lod Sterling 
Brandegee Hale M ber Thomas 
Chamberlain Hardin, New Townsend 
Cummins Hardwick Norris Underwood 
Curtis Hitchcock Soe Vardaman 
Dillingham Johnson, Cal. Poindexter Wad 
France Kellogg Watson 
Frelinghuysen King Sherman 
Gallinger Knox Smith, Ga. 
Gore Lenroot Smoot 
NAYS—41. 
Asburst Tones, N. Mex. Overman 8 
Balrd Jones, Wash. n ompson 
Bankhead Kirby Pittman Tillman 
Beckbam Lewis Saulsbury ell 
Colt McKellar Shafroth Walsh 
Culberson McLean Sheppard Warren 
Fletcher MeNary Shields Willems 
Gerry Martin Simmons Wolcott 
— eee rs 
enderson elson mith, 
Nugent Smith, S. C. 

NOT VOTING —17. 
Calder Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Sutherland 
Fall 5 Kendric! 8 Weeks 

eon m ansde 

Gof. La Follette Robinson 
James n Smith, Mich, 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to say what I started 
to say a moment ago, 

Mr, WILLIAMS, If I am not out of order, I should like to say 
a word, Mr, President, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator speaks, he will speak 
on the bill; and the Chair does not know whether he has spoken 
on it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I merely wish to make a 
statement. I did not object; I said I would not object; but I 
should have made the point that a quorum had been previously 
called for, and since it had been called no business had inter- 
vened between that time and the second suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is about the point that I wanted to 
make, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I move the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk, to come in at the end of section 
1 of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add at the end of section 1 
the following proviso: 

Provided further, That the authority by this act granted shall not 
nen be pe functions, duties, or powers of the Interstate Commerce 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate 
very long upon the amendment. I am not the especial champion 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as has been suggested 
by the Senator from Connecticut. It has often made decisions 
with which I did not agree; a part of its membership did not 
command my approval upon the vote for confirmation; but 
nevertheless, Mr. President, I believe that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has played an important part in the economy 
of the United States and has administered justice with fair suc- 
cess among its people. I desire to resume, merely for restate- 
ment, the reasons which I was giving when my time expired 
upon a former occasion for the retention of the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. President, there yet remain in the commission two great, 
vital, important functions: First, the power of fixing rates 
for the general commerce of the people. I agree that this power 
Is somewhat impaired by the bill which we recently passed, 
known as the railroad -act, but it is still of vast consequence to 
those who believe in fair and reasonable rates for the service 
rendered by the common carriers. 

The second function—and I should like Senators to give 
especial attention to this point—the second function which re- 
mains with the Interstate Commerce Commission is the valua- 
tion of the railway properties of the country. In that work 
the commission has been engaged for something like three and 
one-half years; it has progressed to a point at which some rail- 
roads, not many, have been completed so far as the work of 
the bureau of valuation is concerned, and with respect to all the 
railroads a vast investigation has been made and a very large 
part of all the evidence accumulated. 

In our hearings before the Interstate Commerce Committee 
upon the railroad bill the Chief of the Bureau of Valuation, a 
man of the highest accomplishments and of the most perfect 
honesty and fidelity—I refer to Judge Prouty—said to us, as I 
reniember, that the work of valuation, the work of taking the 
testimony and arranging it, could be finished in a year, and that 
it was possible that the entire duty of the commission in that 
respect could be completed in two years. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate to just what the 
commission has been doing and what it is authorized to do 
under the law. I read from the act of March 1, 1913, which 
authorized the valuation: 


First. In such investigation said commission shall ascertain and 
report in detail as to each piece of property owned or used by said com- 
mon carrier for its purposes as a common carrier, the original cost to 
date, the cost of reproduction new, the cost of reproduction less depreci- 
ation, and an analysis of the methods by which these several costs are 
obtained, and the reason for their differences, if any. The commission 
shall in like manner asce and report separately other values, and 
elements of value, if any, of the property of such common carrier, and 
an analysis of the methods of valuation employed, and of the reasons 
for any differences between any such value, and each of the foregoing 
cost values, 

Second. Such investigation and report shall state in detail and sep- 
arately from improvements the or cost of all lands, rights of way. 
and terminals owned or used for the rposes of a common carrier, and 
ascertained as of the time of dedication to public use, and the present 
yalue of the same, and separately the original and present cost of con- 
demnation and damages or of purchase in excess of such original cost 
or present value, 

Third. Such investigation and report shall show separately the p: 
erty held for purposes other than those of a common carrier, and the 
original cost and present value of the same, together with an analysis 
of the methods of valuation employed. 


Other items of information are required, which I need not 
read. I ask that the entire act to which I have referred may 
be inserted as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The act referred to is as follows: 


An act (II. R. 22593) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate com- 
merce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof 
by providing for a valuation of the several of property of 
carriers subject thereto, and securing information concerning their 
stocks, bonds, and other securities, 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to regulate com- 
merce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended, be further amended 
by adding thereto a new section, to be known as section 19a, and to 
read as follows: 

19a. That the commission shall, as hereinafter onroro 
te, ascertain, and report the value of all the property owned 
or used by every common carrier subject to the provisions of this act. 
To enable the ‘commission to make such investigation and report it 
is authorized to employ such experts and other assistants as be 
necessary. The e may appoint 
pene to administer oaths, examine witnesses, and take testimony. 

e commission shall make an inventory which shall list the propert 
of every common carrier subject to the 3 of this act in detail, 
and show the value thereof as hereinafter provided, and shall classify 
the physical property, as nearly as practicable, in conformity with the 
classification of expenditures for road and equipment, as prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

First. In such investigation said commission shall ascertain and 
report in detail as to each plece of property owned or used by said 
common carrier for its purposes as a common carrier, the original cost 
to date, the cost of reproduction new, the cost of reproduction less 
depreciation, and an analysis of the methods by which these several 
costs are obtained, and the reason for their differences, if any. The 
commission shall in like manner ascertain and report peparately other 
values, and elements of value, if any, of the property of such common 
carrier, and an analysis of the methods of valuation employed, and of 
the reasons for any differences between any such value, and each of the 
foregoing cost values. 

“Second. Such investigation and report shall state in detail and 
separately from improvements the original cost of all lands, rights of 
way, and terminals owned or used for the purposes of a common car- 
rier, and ascertained as of the time of dedication to public use, and the 
present value of the same, and separately the original and present cost 
of condemnation and damages or of purchase in excess of such original 
cost or present value. 

“Third. Such investigation and report shall show separately the 
property held for purposes other than those of a common carrier, and 
the original cost and present value of the same, together with an 
analysis of the methods of valuation employed. 

“ Fourth. In ascertaining the original cost to date of the property 
of such common carrier the commission, in addition to such einen ele- 
ments as it may deem necessary, shall investigate and report upon the 
history and organization of the present and of any previous corpora- 
tion operating such property; upon any increases or decreases of 
stocks, bonds, or other securities any reorganization; upon moneys 
recelved by any such corporation by reason of any issues of stocks, 
bonds, or other securities; upon the syndicating, nking, «nd other 
financial arrangements under which such issues were made and the 
expense thereof; and upon the net and gross earnings of such corpora- 
tions; and shall also asce: and report in such detail as may be 
determined by the commission upon the expenditure of all moneys and 
the purposes for which the same were expended. 

a ttb. The commission shall ascertain and report the amount and 
yalue of any ald, gift, grant of right of way, or donation, made to an 
such common carrier, or to aay eee corporation operating ay A 
property, by the Government o e United States or by any State, 
county, or municipal government, or by individuals, associations, or 
corporations; and it shall also ascertain and report the nts of land 
to any such common carrier, or any previous corporation operating 
such property, by the Government of the United States or by any 
State, county, or municipal government, and the amount of money 
derived from the sale of any portion of such grants and the value of 
the unsold portion thereof at the time acquired and at the present 
time; also the amount and value of any concession and allowance 
made by such common carrier to the Government of the United States 
or to any State, county, or municipal government in consideration of 
such ald, gift, grant, or donation. 

“Except as herein otherwise provided, the commission shall have 

wer to prescribe the method of procedure to be followed in the con- 

uct of the investigation, the form in which the results of the valuation 
shall be submitted, and the classification of the elements that consti- 
tute the ascertained value, and such investigation shall show the value 
of the property of every common carrier as a whole and separately the 
value of its property. in each of the several States and Territories and 
the District of Columbia, classified and in detail as herein required. 

“Such investigation shall be commenced within 60 days after the 
approval of this act and shall be prosecuted with diligence and thorough- 
ness, and the result thereof reported to Congres at the beginning of 
each regular session thereafter until complet: 

“Every common carrier subject to the provisions of this act shall 
furnish to the commission or its agents, from time to time and as the 
commission may require, maps, profiles, contracts, reports of engi- 
neers, and any other documents, records, and papers, or copies of 
any or all of the same, in aid of such investigation and determination 
of the value of the property of said common carrier, and shall grant 
to all agents of the commission frec access to its right of way, its 
property, and its accounts, records, and memoranda whenever and 
wherever requested by any such duly authorized agent, and ever 
common carrier is hereby directed and required to ie wit 
and aid the commission in the work of the valuation of its property 
in such further particulars and to such extent as the com on may 
require and direct, and all rules and regulations made by the com- 
mission for the purpose of administering the provisions of this sec- 
tion and section 20 of this act shall have the full force and effect of 
law. Unless otherwise ordered by the commission, with the reasons 
therefor, the records and data of the commission shall be open to the 
inspection and examination of the public. 

Upon the completion of the valuation herein provided for the com- 
mission shall thereafter in like manner keep itself informed of all 
extensions and improvements or other changes in the condition and 
value of the 8 of all common carriers, and shall as the 
value thereof, and shall from time to time revise and correct its 
valuations, showing such revision and correction classified and as a 
whole and separately in each of the several States and Territories and 
the District of Columbia, which valuations, both original and 25 
shall be tentative valuations and shall be reported to Congress at the 

g of each regular session, 


1918. 


“To enable the commission to make such changes and corrections 
in its valuations of each class of pr ty, every common carrier sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act make such reports and furnish 
such Information as the commission may ri z 


equire. 
“Whenever the commission shall have completed the tentative pete 


tion of the property of any common carrier, as herein di 

before such valuation shall become final, the commission shall give 
notice by registered letter to the said carrier, the Attorney General 
of the United States, the governor of any State in which the prop- 
erty so valued is located, and to such additional parties as the com- 
mission may prescribe, stating the valuation placed upon the several 
classes of property of said carrier, and shall allow 30 days in which 


to file a protest of the same with the commission. If no protest is 
alen Sees. 30 days, said valuation shall become final as of the date 
ereof. 


“If notice of protest is filed the commission shall fix a time for 
hearing the same, and shall proceed as promptly as may be to hear and 
consider any matter relative and material thereto which may be pre- 
sented in support of any such protest so filed as aforesaid. If after 
hearing any protest of such tentative valuation under the provisions 
of this act the commission shall be of the opinion that its valuation 
should not become final, it shall make nges as may be neces- 
sary, and shall issue an order making such corrected tentative valua- 
tion final as of the date thereof. All final valuations by the commission 
and the classification thereof shall be published and shall be prima 
facie evidence of the value of the propery in all 8 under the 
act to late commerce as of the date of the fixing thereof, and 

lein! 3 for the enforcement of the act approved 
February 4, 1887, commonly known as the act to remulete commerce,’ 
and the various acts amendatory thereof, and in all Pe iclal proceedings 
ole or in part, any 

on. 

9 be ey the trial of any action involving a final value fixed by the 
commission, evidence shall be introduced rding such value which 
is found by the court to be different from that offered upon the hearing 

before the commission, or additional thereto and substantially smaa 
Shali 


said value, the court, before proceeding to render jud 
transmit a copy of such evidence to the commission, a shall sta 
further . in said action for such time as the court sha 


ion. Upon the receipt of such 


determine from the date of such 
x a final 


evidence the commission shall consider the same and 


al value, and shall report its action thereon to said co 
If the commission shall alter, 
such altered, modified, or amended 
o 


in the first instance. If the ori order shall not be rescinded or 
changed by the commission, ju 


nt shall be rendered upon such 
er. 


“The provisions of this section shall apply to receivers of carriers 
and operating trustees, In case of failure or refusal on the part of 
any carrier, receiver, or trustee to comply with all the requirements 
of this section and in the manner p the commission such 
carrier, receiver, or trustee shall forfeit to the United States the sum 
of $500 for each such offense and for each and every day of the con- 
tinuance of such offense, such forfeitures to be recoverable in the same 
manner as other forfeltures provided for in section 16 of the act to 
regulate commerce. 

* That the district courts of the United States shall have jurisdiction 
upon the application of the Atto: General of the United States at 
the request of the commission, alleging a failure to comply with or a 
violation of any of the 8 of this section by any common carrier, 


to issue a writ or writs of mandamus command ng such common car- 
rier to comply with the provisions of this section. g 
Approved, March 1, 1913. 


Mr. CUMMINS. A more important work than is now being 
carried forward by the Interstate Commerce Commission in this 
respect was never entered upon by any body or function of the 
Government. It matters not whether we finally adopt the policy 
of Government ownership, or whether we continue in the former 
system of regulating and controlling the charges to bé made 
by the carriers for the service they render. In either event, the 
conclusions which the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
finally reach are absolutely necessary to the determination, first, 
of the value of the property, if we shall conclude to become its 
owners; or, second, the rates that shall be charged for the serv- 
ice, if we continue the system of mere regulation and control. 

The magnitude of this work can hardly be conceived by those 
who. are not familiar with what has been done by the commis- 
sion. Hundreds of engineers and accountants and examiners 
have been diligently at work during these three years and a 
half in order to enable the commission finally to complete the 
duty which we devolved upon it in 1913. I-should like to ask 
whether the sponsor for this bill believes that this function of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, upon which it has gone 
so far, ought to be transferred to any other body, commission, 
bureau, or officer? I should like to know whether he believes 
it would help the country in the successful prosecution of the 
war to take away from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
this function and transfer it to some one else who might be 
selected for that purpose? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? . 

Mr. CUMMINS. Only for a question, because my time is so 
limited. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is merely a question. I wanted to ask 
tħe Senator what provision in this bill gave him any reason to 

suppose that this mere administrative work of arriving at a 
certain result in a certain investigation ordered by Congress 
could be interferred with by the bill? 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I gather that impression simply by reading 
the bill. The bill says that the President shall be authorized 
to transfer from any department, commission, bureau, ageney, 
office, or officer any power or duty or function heretofore 
ee to any other department, commission, bureau, office, or 

cer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator's response is not 
an answer to my question. Does the Senator really believe that 
under the provisions of this bill there would or could be, and 
especially that there would be, any attempt to take away this 
mere investigation work from these men who haye started on it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I believe it could be done, 
and I fear that it would be done. I know that there is a move- 
ment on foot now to do it. I do not speak unadvisedly about it. 
I know that there began a Short while ago a propaganda to 
prevent further appropriations for the continuance of this work. 
I know that this propaganda ceased and in its stead there was 
substituted a movement for the transfer of this duty on the part 
of the commission to some other officer or body of the Govern- 
ment. I do not suggest that the President of the United States 
is a part of that movement, but I do know that the influences, 
both for and against, which are always aroused when a sub- 
ject of this sort is brought before either Congress or the people, 
are now at work. So I answer the Senator from Mississippi by 
saying that I do not charge or even intimate that the President 
would do anything that, in his opinion, was not best for the 
country; but I do know that those who are around him, those 
who naturally give voice to their convictions and their senti- 
ments when anything of this sort is before the Congress or the 
people, desire that this power shall be taken away from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and vested in some other 
officer or other body selected by the President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not yield further, because I must con- 
clude what I have to say, and my time is very short. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. I just wanted to ask one other 
question, as to the Senator's sources of information. 

Mr. C S. The Senator from Mississippi can speak in 
his own time if he desires to do it; and I do not refuse to yield 
out of any discourtesy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, I know that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I simply want to finish what I have to say. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know that perfectly well; but, still, I 
should have liked very much to follow the Senator's inferences 
one step further. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want to call attention to the fact that this 
is a function of the Interstate Commerce Commission which, 
when performed, can not be recalled. ‘This bill is for the period 
of the war; but if this work is finished by some one else within 
the next two years, that controls times of peace as well as times 
of war. When the valuation of these properties is concluded, 
it matters not how soon peace shall come; it matters not how 
effectually, by the terms of this bill, the status which now exists 
is restored ; the valuation will have been made, it will have been 
made under the law, and it will control and regulate and deter- 
mine the things it was intended to determine when the law was 
passed 


We can not regard this as a war measure in that respect. It 
has nothing whatever to do with war in any other sense than 
that described by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH], 
who believes—and many other people believe—that every 
activity, every energy, every part of every life in America has 
relation to the war. But I ask Senators now whether they are 
willing to give the power to transfer this function, which can 
not assist America in the prosecution of the war, from a board 
composed of nine eminent, skilled, trained, studied men to any 
tribunal or to any officer who may be selected to discharge this 
high and important duty? 

1 would not be so much concerned if at the end of the war the 
work done by the person or officer to whom the function is trans- 
ferred could be obliterated, and if we then could resume the labor 
which has been going on for the last three and a half or four 
years, but we can not do that. It will be a judgment entered 
that can not be set aside. It will remain for all time to have 
the effect either upon railway rates, if we are adjusting them, or 
upon the value of the property, if we are acquiring it, that was 
intended by the act itself. 

I earnestly hope, therefore, that this power may not be re- 
moved from the safe hands to which it has been intrusted both 
by Congress and by the President. 

There is but one other function which remains to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and that is the authority of fixing 
rates, adjusting rates for the future. Do Senators want to take 
that power from the Interstate Commerce Commission? We 
fought that out on the railroad bill, and while I think the legisla- 
tion we then enacted very seriously, very materially impaired the 
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efficiency of the Interstate Commerce Commission, yet there still 
remains some power to which the people can appeal if they feel 
they are aggrieved by the action of the Director General, Does 
the Senate desire to reverse its action with respect to that 
important matter—action which occurred only a few days ago? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Iowa 
has expired. i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, however strange and un- 
orthodox it may seem at this moment to make the assertion, I 
still hazard the assertion that it is not the bounden and sworn 
duty of a Senator of the United States always to suspect the 
motives of the executive department upon whom power is sought 
to be cast; to take it for granted that every power conferred 
by the legislative upon the executive branch of the Government 
will be abused, or might be abused, or probably would be 
abused, is to take it for granted that the American people: in 
electing their Executive have made an enormous mistake, 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUuuixs] says that while he 
expects it is possible, or even probable, that an act of Congress 
which requires a certain investigation to be carried to a certain 
end will be set aside by the President without any express au- 
thority of Congress to set it aside, he still “does not accuse 
the President” of the United States of wanting to do this great 
wrong. Of course, he does not accuse the President of the 
United States of wanting to do this or any other great wrong. 
He dares not. Nobody in America dares do it. He would meet 
with the reprobation of the entire people of the United States if 
he dared. Then the Senator turns around and says that some- 
body is, or some somebodies are, in evidence—or not quite in 
evidence, either, but in hiding—who might influence the Presi- 
dent to do what he says the President would not willfully do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One moment; then I will yield. I wonder 
who this somebody is, or who these somebodies are, what are 
their motives, and what is the evidence upon which the Senator 
takes it for granted that a thing which he says is so wrong 
that the President would not do it, is yet of such a character 
that the President could be prevailed upon to do it anyhow? 

Now, I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There are a great many people in this coun- 
try who do not believe it would be wrong to do it; and in view 
of the President’s attitude toward the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the railway bill, or the attitude of 
his representatives, I am not prepared to say that he is not one 
of those men who believe that it would be right to do it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah! Now, then, Mr. President, we have 
gotten around to this: The Senator a few moments ago as- 
serted in the most positive way that he did not believe the 
President wanted to do this thing which he says is a great 
wrong. Now he comes around to the point that he is not pre- 
pared to say, but that the President might do it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Mississippi might quote me correctly. There was only the lapse 
of a moment between what I said and what he said. There is 
a vast difference between saying that I believe the President 
would do what he believes to be wrong, and saying that I be- 
lieve he will do wrong from my standpoint. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, that is a metaphysical dis- 
cussion that has been argued out by scholastics years and years 
ago, as to whether a wrong is subjective or whether it is ob- 
jective, and all that sort of thing. . 

Mr. CUMMINS rose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will always yield to the Senator, al- 
though I am in the same position that he was a moment ago, in 
that my time is limited. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I will not interrupt again. I will only 
illustrate by saying that the Senator from Mississippi very 
often does what I think is wrong in his vote or in his speech, 
but I have never known him to do what I believed he believed 
was wrong. I think the difference is quite plain. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; it is not plain, because the Senator has 
not gone to the point. Frequently I haye known the Senator 
from fowa to do things that I thought were wrong, and I do not 
believe I ever knew him to do anything that I thought he 
thought was wrong, but the question as to whether the thing 
was wrong or right still remains. It is like Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes's story about the three Thomases—the Thomas that 
Thomas thought he was, and the Thomas that the boarding 
house thought Thomas was, and the Thomas that God knew 
that Thomas was. Right or wrong is not a subjective question 
at all. You do not make right by thinking it is right. I do not 
make right by thinking it is right. Right is right because it is 
right, and wrong is wrong because it is wrong. 

Right is a concept of God, not your concept nor mine; 
although the individual man is perhaps, as Jefferson said, 


responsible not for the rightfulness but only for the righteous- 
ness of his act. But the Senator has already said that he 
would not make any charge against the President of the United 
States of doing this thing which in the opinion of the Senator 
from Iowa is wrong, and therefore Which in his opinion Is not 
only subjectively wrong but objectively wrong; and after he 
has said that the Senator goes on to say that he is a little bit 
afraid the President may be misguided by somebody, or some 
somebodies, and the Senator does not tell the Senate who this 
somebody is, or who these somebodies are. 

There are two things to this proposition. The functions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with regard to fixing 
rates during this war must be set aside, because if we are 
going to gather all of the railroads of this country together 
and operate them conjointly with the idea of avoiding duplica- 
tion and with the idea of making them work in harmony of 
purpose and unity of action, then, of course, the rates must 
be harmonized throughout the country. That is not all. Cer- 
tain rates that apply to products that are absolutely necessary 
for war purposes must be reduced, and rates upon other and 
nonessential things must be raised to recoup the loss to the 
Government and to the railroads because of these reductions. 
Nobody disputes that the effect of this bill will be to give to the 
Director General of Railroads the right to fix rates during the 
war; and if I were appointed Director General, and you did 
not give me that right as well as the right to fix wages, I would 
not take the place, because I could not control the railroads. 
The Senator from Iowa knows that as well as I do. But the 
Senator goes out afield yet further and goes into an act of 
Congress directing an investigation and a report as to certain 
facts of capitalized value, and he says that this act somewhere 
might, or could, or would, or should, or will, or otherwise, 
through third parties, might, could, would, or should set aside 
an act of Congress demanding a certain investigation and a 
certain report. I say there is nothing at all in this bill that 
justifies that inference, and I say, moreover, that it does not 
become me or him, as a Senator of the United States, to take 
it for granted that because power is lodged in the Executive 
for a certain purpose it will be abused by applying it to other 
purposes. 

I love the President of the United States personally as well 
as politically, and far more patriotically and Americanly than 
I do in either other way. I know he is not going to do anything 
outside of what he thinks is the intention of this act. He will, 
through the Director General, change rates wherever it is neces- 
sary to carry on the war more efficiently; he will reduce rates 
upon things that are necessary for the war; he may raise rates 
on nonessentials in order to recoup the business and make it 
pay. For example, I received a complaint not long ago that the 
freight rates on cotton were very high in proportion to the 
freight rates on wheat crossing the Atlantic Ocean and the 
freight rates upon certain chemicals crossing the Atlantic Ocean. 
I wrote back to the constituent who wrote me that that was 
right at this time, because cotton was not necessary to win the 
war, and wheat was, and they ought to lower the rates upon 
wheat as far as they could; and if it was necessary, to make 
the thing pay, to raise the rates upon cotton and upon other 
things not absolutely essential to carrying on the war, he and I 
ought to be patient under it; and he wrote me back, upon re- 
ceiving my letter, and told me that he thought I was right. 

But the Senator ought to know, and I think the Senator upon 
further thought will know, that the President is going to con- 
strue this act according to the intendment of the Congress of 
the United States, with the sole view of carrying on this war 
efficiently to a successful issue, and that he is not going out of 
his way in order to catch up academic questions upon the out- 
side that are totally nonessential to the carrying on of the war. 
What the Senator has presented is an academic question, totally 
nonessential to the carrying on of the war. Nobody cares who 
makes this physical valuation report, and Congress has already 
designated the men that should make it. I can not even conceive 
that the President would take the determination of that non- 
essential and nonwar purpose out of the administrative body of 
designated men in whose hands it has been reposed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Upon that amendment I ask for the yeas 
and nays. : 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I know that there are Members 
of the Senate absent who desire to say something upon this 
amendment. They left late in the afternoon, because they be- 
lieved that the debate would run on, and they desired to have 
an opportunity to speak upon the amendment. I hope the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill will allow it to go over until Monday, 


I 


1918. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I would like to comply with the request of 
the Senator; but this bill has been before the Senate all of this 
week and all of last week and all of the week before, and Sen- 
ators ought to stay here. I have accommodated them when- 
ever possible, but I should like to have a vote this afternoon 
and finish the measure. 

Mr. REED. As the Senator refuses to accede to my request, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Guion Martin Smith, Ga, 
Baird Hale Myers Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Hardwick Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Henderson gew Smoot 
Borah Hitchcock Norris Sterling 
Brandegee Hollis Nugent Swanson 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Overman Thomas 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Page Thompson 
Culberson Jones, Wash Phelan Tillman 
Cummins Kellogg Pittman Townsend 
Curtis Kirby Poindexter Trammell 
Dillingham Knox Reed Underwood 
Fall Lenroot Saulsbury Vardaman 
Fletcher Lewis Shafroth Wadsworth 
France Sheppard Walsh 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Sherman Warren 
Gallinger McKellar Shields Watson 
Gerry McLean Simmons Williams 
Gronna McNary Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Sacrrn], and the roll will be called. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

MI. FALL (when his name was called). I make the same an- 
nouncement that I made on the last vote and withhold my vote. 

Mr. GERRY (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement that I did the last time, I vote“ nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when Mr. Weeks’s name was called). I make 
the same announcement as heretofore, that my colleague [Mr. 
Wreexs] is paired with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. JAMES]. 
My colleague is unavoidably absent. If he were present, he 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement made upon the last yote concerning my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BECKHAM (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SurHen- 
LAND] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and let my 
vote stand. 

I wish to announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. Jauxs! 
on account of illness. 

The result was announeced—yeas 35, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—35. 
Brandegee Gronna Lodge Smoot 
Chamberlain Hale McCumber Sterling 
Cummins Harding New Thomas 
Curtis Hardwick Norris Townsend 
Dillingham Hitchcock Page Underwood 
France Johnson, Cal. Poindexter Vardaman 
Frelinghuysen Kellogg Reed Wadsworth 
Gallinger nox Sherman Watson 
Gore Lenroot Smith, Ga. 
NAYS—42. 
Asburst Hollis Nugent Smith, S. C. 
Baird Jones, N. Mex. Overman Swanson 
Bankhead Jones, Wash. Phelan ‘Thompson 
Beckham Kirby Pittman Tillman 
Borah Lewis Saulsbury Trammell 
Colt MeKellar Shafroth Walsh 
Culberson McLean Sheppard Warren 
Fletcher McNary Shields Williams 
Gerry Martin Simmons Wolcott 
Guion Myers Smith, Ariz, 
Henderson Nelson Smith, Md. 
NOT VOTING—18. 
Calder Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Smith, Mich. 
Fall. Kendrick Penrose Sutherland 
Fernald Kenyon Pomerene Weeks 
oft 2 Ransdell 
James Ia Follette Robinson 


So the amendment of Mr, Surr of Georgia was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill is in Committee of the 
Whole and open for further amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I intended to offer an amendment and occupy 
some time this afternoon, but it is so late in the evening that 
I will ask the Senator from North Carolina if we can not ad- 
journ at this time until Monday? I understand that there are 
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I have not occu- 


a number of other amendments to be offered. 
pied a moment of the time of the Senate; but I did want to 
offer the amendment and to speak at least 20 minutes upon it, 
and there are quite a number of other amendments that are to 


be offered, It is Saturday afternoon. I ask the Senator if he 
will not agree to an adjournment until Monday? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator surprises me when he says 
that there are a number of amendments to be introduced. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have been printed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know the Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARD- 
ING] has an amendment and also the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SarooT] has an amendment, and both Senators want to speak on 
their umendments, Are there any other amendments to be 
offered? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are some amendments printed. I do 
not know anything about whether they are to be offered or not. 

Mr. HALE. I should like to state that I shall propose an 
amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. I have an amendment to offer. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that I thought there was an understanding if we secured 
a vote upon the last amendment we would then adjourn until 
Monday. I do not know whether any Senators have left the 
Chamber with that understanding or not. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I understand that the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Hare], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanrptne] have amendments 
which they wish to offer. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I intend to offer several amendments. 


RECESS, 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
Monday at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes 
p. m., Saturday. April 27, 1918) the Senate took a recess until 
Monday, April 29, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarunbax, April 27, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God Almighty, how marvelous are the works of Thy 
hands, how manifold are the ways of Thy providence, how vast 
are Thy plans and purposes! Open Thou, we pray Thee, our 
understanding that we may apprehend, and strengthen us for 
every duty Thou hast laid upon us, that the desires of Thy 
heart may be fulfilled in us, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


CASUALTY LISTS. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes. ž 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rogers] asks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to know what the gentleman is going to speak about. 

Mr. ROGERS. Upon the withholding of the names of the or- 
ganizations to which soldiers belong in publishing casualty 
lists. 

Mr. MADDEN. All right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, in three different cases in the 
last week in my own city there have been anxious and grieving 
fathers and mothers, because of the announcement that a cer- 
tain boy has been dangerously wounded overseas, In each case, 
after making an investigation here in Washington, I was able 
to telegraph the fathers and mothers that happily their grief 
was needless, the error having arisen from the fact that the 
organization number to which the soldier belonged had not been 
given in the casualty lists. There was duplication of names 
and the confusion resulted in that way. I assume that my own 
ease is not at all unique in that respect. I suppose every Mem- 
ber of the House has had cases of this sort. perhaps many of 
you more frequently than I have. I simply desire to bring this 
matter to the attention of the House at this time, and to ex- 
press the hope that it may be possible for the War Department 
to modify its policy in this connection. I ask the Clerk to read 
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in my time a very brief extract from a Lowell, Mass., news- 
paper on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


If the custom of not publishing the addresses of those of our boys 
who suffer sickness, wounds, or death in France is meeting with the 
same disadvanta throughout the country as has been the case in 
this Cte surely it will not prevail for a much — — time, for through 
the giving out of names minus the addresses of the es of at least 
three soidiers during the past 10 days similar to those of Lowell boys 
now fighting in the trenches needless pain and temporary sorrow have 
been suffered by the relatives and friends of the boys. In the first two 
eases the stories and photographs of the yong men, who it was as- 
sumed were the parties mentioned in the casualty lists, were published 
in this paper, only to be retracted a day or so afterwards, when the 
addresses of the unfortunate young men were traced to Methuen, Mass., 
and Bridgeport, Conn., respectively. The last and third incident oc- 
curred only prenu, when the casualty list as published in Boston 
papers contained the name of a young man who had died of disease 
which was identically the same as that of a young man who was taken 
from this city in the first draft quota. The local young man happens 
at this time to be confined in a hospital in the South, While his com- 
rades are either in France or on the way over there; so that it is 
apparent that had his people not known definitely his present where- 
abouts they would have been justified in believing that it was their 
son and brother who had been the victim in the hospital in France. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
THompson for two weeks, on account of illness, 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE TO-MORROW. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair designates Mr. GREENE of Mas- 
sachusetts to preside to-morrow at the memorial services for 
the late Representative SULLOWAY. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENT. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Srynorr] in the place of Mr. Lennoor as a member 
of the special committee to consider water power. 


EXPERT TRANSCRIBERS FOR THE OFFICIAL REPORTERS (H. REPT, 
NO. 524). 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Accounts. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 318. 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House, until otherwise * by law, compensation at the rate of 
$1,200 annum, para le monthly, for the employment of six expert 
transcribers, who shall be appointed by and be under the direction and 
control of the Official Reporters of Debates in the preparation of copy of 
the proceedings of the House of Representatives for publication in the 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr, PARK. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
necessity for a change of the method of compensation of the 
transcribers employed in the office of the Official Reporters of 
Debates has about reached its culmination. Heretofore each 
reporter has paid his own transcriber’s salary, sometimes for 
nine months, sometimes longer, for the purpose of having tran- 
seribed the speeches and proceedings on the fioor. The amount 
paid by the Official Reporters for this work has been repaid to 
them by the House at the end of each session by an item in the 
general deficiency appropriation bill. In the War Department 
and in other departments higher salaries are paid than the 
Official Reporters are able to pay for this service. In order 
that a person may be qualified to be an expert transcriber con- 
siderable training is necessary, and I am informed by the 
reporters that it takes 12 months or longer before a transcriber 
becomes thoroughly familiar with the terminology and phrase- 
ology of the House. The language is different, the variety of 
subjects discussed is very great, and for that reason an ordi- 
nary transcriber can not do the work satisfactorily. 

This resolution is intended to provide six transcribers at $100 
a month and put them on the annual roll. The Official Re- 
porters can secure transcribers in that way; but when the 
position is a session employment, the salary being so small it is 
impossible to keep them. I understand that Mr. Lafferty, ona 
of the reporters, has had his transcriber leave him to accept a 
position paying $200 a month, and one of the other reporters 
has had a similar experience. à 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARK. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Committee on Accounts has made a 
sufficiently careful investigation of this matter to be sure that 
it is one of the essential things to be done now, to take care 
of the business of the House. 

Mr. PARK. It seems so to the committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think so, too. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PARK. I yield to the gentleman, 


Mr. GARNER. If I understand thig resolution, it provides 
that each reporter may appoint a transcriber? 

Mr, PARK. Yes. $ 

Mr. GARNER. The transcribers to be under the dire tion 
and control of the Official Reporters? 

Mr. PARK. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. At $100 a month, annually? 

Mr, PARK. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. To be paid out of the contingent fund until 
otherwise provided by law? 

Mr. PARK. Yes. 

Mr, GARNER. Under the present arrangement the reporters 
of the House appoint these transcribers and pay them monthly 
while Congress is in session, and at the end of the session 
through the Committee on Appropriations they are reimbursed 
for the money so paid by them? 

Mr. PARK. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The only difference between the proposed 
arrangement and the present arrangement is that they will be 
put on the roll and carried annually at $100 a month? 

Mr. PARK. Tes. Of course the gentleman knows that Con- 
gress has been in session almost continuously in recent years. 

Mr. GARNER. I think this is undoubtedly the better plan. 

Mr. PARK. If Congress remains in session 10 months. AN 
department clerks are entitled to 30 days annual leave and not 
exceeding 30 days sick leaye, so that the service is practically 
the same. ; 

Mr. GARNER. If I understand the gentleman, one of the 
principal reasons for this resolution is that the salaries paid for 
similar service by the War Department and other departments 
is causing these employees to go, because they get a salary from 
the reporters only while Congress is in session, and this proposes 
to secure their continuous employment at the same salaries that 
they could get somewhere else. 

Mr. MADDEN. Another reason is that it will relieve the 
reporters of the necessity of paying this money out of their 
monthly salary, which is a great burden. 

Mr. GARNER. And if you do not pass this resolution it will 
be difficult for the reporters to get efficient transcribers, because 
they will go somewhere else. 

Mr. MADDEN. Exactly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from Georgia yield me 
10 minutes? 

Mr. PARK. I will yield to the gentleman 10 minutes. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, there is no disposition on the 
part of anyone in the House to compel the reporters of the House 
to pay out of their own pockets, as has been the practice in the 
past, money to pay transcribers of the proceedings of the House 
until reimbursed by Congress at the close of the session. Orig- 
inally the reporters themselves performed this work, but for a 
number of years past, in order to have the copy brought to the 
floor as quickly as possible for the use of the Members in 
revision, it has been performed by transcribers, who take the 
reports from the phonograph and typewrite it on machines. 

This bill is a forerunner of what we may expect not only for 
the help of the Official Reporters of the House but for similar help 
to those of the committees. They, too, receive $5,000 per annum, 
and they employ transcribers in some instances running up to 
$200 a month. It is an unpleasant task for me to take the 
position that I do, but I do not believe that we are warranted by 
the facts presented to the legislative committee in considering the 
employees of the House in putting these people on the annual 
roll. I have no objection to placing them on the rolls as session 
employees. 

It is true that we have a peculiar condition existing at the 
present time. The War Department is very desirous of getting 
all the clerical help and stenographers possible. These stenog- 
raphers receive an entrance salary of $1,100, payable out of a 
lump sum, but their positions are not permanent. These persons 
now employed as transcribers are simply typists. It may be that 
some have gone down to the department—in one or two in- 
stances the younger ones have left and taken up some gainful 
employment. There are only four committee stenographers on 
the permanent roll. They do not perform all the work of report- 
ing, but employ stenographers in the city who receive 15 cents 
per folio. That character of temporary employment can be ob- 
tained any time. I believe that this character of employment 
can be obtained at all times and these persons now employed re- 
tained in the Government employment if given session employ- 
ment. It is different, as far as these employees are concerned, 
from the political appointments of the House, for they are 
brought from far and near and the little extra compensation 
that they get goes for mileage. 

Mr. LAZARO, Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. . 

Mr. LAZARO. Does the gentleman believe that anyone in 
these times of the high cost of living could get along on the tem- 
porary employment as suggested by the gentleman? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes; they have worked for that in times 
past, and the same employees have remained. If $100 is not 
sufficient, make it more as a temporary employment. When we 
have short sessions you can not justify giving more than a tem- 
porary employment, as persons can be found anywhere in the 
District to do the work of transcribing. It is not difficult for us 
to find stenographers to do the work of a stenographie character. 
So I say that we should, as with the committee reporters, merely 
provide employment for the session. If $100 is not sufficient, 
make it $125. I am going to ask the gentleman from Georgia if 
he will not yield to me to offer an amendment inserting, after 
the word “ transcribers,” the words“ during the sessions of Con- 
gress.” 

Mr. PARK. I do not want to be taken off the floor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course not. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
yields to me; with the understanding that I will not take the gen- 
tleman off the floor, to insert, after the word “ transcribers,” 
the words “ during the sessions of Congress.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to ask the gentleman a 
question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much time have I remaining, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes. The Clerk 
will report the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “transcribers,” insert the words “ dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress." 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now, I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman referred to 
these employees as merely typists. I think it is fair, and T 
know the gentleman wants to be fair, to say that they are more 
than that, they are expert typewriters and operatives of talking 
machines. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are typists and transcribers, that is 
the teehnical term. They are employed in the law offices where 
they dictate to phonographs, and then it is transcribed on the 
typewriter. The reporters go downstairs after they take five 
minutes of debate, talk into a phonograph, and then it is taken 
off by these transcribers. What is the effect of this amendment? 
It will not only give permanent status to these people, but it will 
give them $100 a month while they have received in times past 
in some instances $85 a month. 

But more, they will receive the additional allowance we have 
provided for all employees of the Government during these stress- 
ful times. If $100 a month is not sufficient, let us pay them 
more, but let them be session employees. These are people 
who can be obtained at any time in the District, who do this 
character of work. They will always be available and perform 
it efficiently. So I say that this amendment should be adopted, 
not only for the reason that it is applicable in this case, but 
when the committee reporters come before you and ask for a 
similar raise, that their employees, who are temporary, should 
be placed on the permanent roll, we can provide for them merely 
for the session, or as the work requires, and not give them an 
annual status. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

eld? 
8 Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Did I understand the gentleman 
to say that ordinary typists are competent to do this work at any 
time, and may be obtained down here in the city? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes; it is a similar condition to stenog- 
raphers to committees. We only have four stenographers to the 
committees, and yet at times there are a dozen stenographers 
employed by reason of having permanent offices in the District. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does not the gentleman think, in 
fact does he not know, that there are many technical terms and 
expressions constantly being used by the presiding officer and 
by gentlemen on the floor in debate, which these people learn 
to take with great rapidity and transcribe on the typewriter, and 
that they must become familiar with this technical language in 
order to do efficient service? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, there have not been any changes in 
the personnel of this force to speak of until recently. They have 
been employed there for a long time. As soon as these temporary 
wae conditions have passed there will not be any difficulty with 

8. 


Mr. GARNER, Mr. CANNON, and Mr. WALSH rose. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. To no one at the present time. There would 
not be any need for continuing these permanently when this 
exigency passes over. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman know the difference in 
the cost per annum under this arrangement and the present 
arrangement? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, I suppose the difference in the cost, 
when we take in the committee reporters, will be several thou- 
sand dollars—— : 

Mr. GARNER. No; I am not talking of that 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman realizes—— 

Mr. GARNER. I can not see the point of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin to save my life, where this applies to the com- 
mittee reporters because they go out, as the gentleman says. 
and get somebody else 

Mr. STAFFORD. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, then; I have 
not made myself clear. I decline to yield further, because my 
time is running. The committee reporters, and they are four in 
number, have employed many from outside to help perform the 
same character of work. The reporters take dictation of hear- 
ings, and they have their copy transcribed, and they employ 
temporary help, just like the Official Reporters of Debates of 
the House, for that purpose. In some instances they pay as 
much as $200 a month to some individuals that transcribe 
copy. These same employees will be seeking for places on the 
permanent roll if you adopt this resolution. That is the point 
I am making. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH] was desiring recognition. I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, as he was asking for recognition before the 
gentleman from Illinois, and he is protesting 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman withdraws his protest, and 
I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. Does not the gentleman think under existing 
conditions, and the long session, and prompt work of this 
House, and good work, that the House, which will be in session 
when peace comes, with people who are competent and who we 
ean get very well—does not the gentleman think that we can 
trust a future House of Representatives when peace comes to 
do the proper thing? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has been long enough in 
Congress to know that when once you place an employee on the 
permanent roll there is no change from that status. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 
I am in favor of the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. PARK], because I believe it is one of the essential 
needs of the hour. I do not think the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin understands the situation, though he may have been giving 
study to it in the committee of which he is a member in the 
Appropriations Committee room. The reporters have paid the 
transcribers out of their own pockets for 30 years, so they have 
not been doing the transcribing themselves in recent years. 

It may be that what is said on the floor of the House is not 
always important, and perhaps in many cases it is not. If it is 
not worth preserving, of course the thing to do is to do away 
with the reporters. 

Mr. BUTLER. To do away with the Recorp. 

Mr. MADDEN. And if you do away with the Recorp you 
will of course do away with the reporters. That might pos- 
sibly be a good thing to do, but we shall never do that; and if 
we are going to insist upon having what we say reported, writ- 
ten out, and handed back to us for revision in 5 or 10 min- 
utes after it is spoken, then we ought to furnish the kind of 
facilities that will enable the reporters to give us what we want 
[applause], and you can not furnish that in a haphazard way. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin says it is easy to get stenog- 
raphers. Yes; but what kind of stenographers? I have been 
trying to get them. The kind that come to you looking for a job 
are enough to drive a man to drink. [Laughter.] It is out- 
rageous for them to classify themselves as stenographers. They 
do not know any more about stenography than a last year’s bird’s 
nest; that is, the most of them who come around looking for a 
job. It is difficult to get a good man or a good woman in the 
stenographic line to-day at any price, and these people who are 
required to transcribe the debates of the House are required to 
be experts. The reporters themselves have not the time, and 
they ought not to be required to do this transcribing. If this 
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was a million-dollar proposition there would not be a word said 
against it; but it huppens to involve only about ten or fifteen 
dollars, and of course we are going to take a half a day in ob- 
jections to it. We never have any trouble when it comes to a 
billion dollars. That goes over the heads of most of the Mem- 
bers here. If it reaches only a million, it goes over the heads of 
„a great many, but when it gets down to $10, of course quite a 
few object to it. [Laughter.] Here is a case where we hear an 
objection to the expenditure of a needed small sum of money 
to furnish information to Members, whose speeches are rewrit- 
ten by the reporters in nine cases out of ten, because if they 
were taken down and transcribed, literally and sent to the pub- 
lic in that form they would in many cases be a sad mess. 
[Laughter.] 

Jam glad we have a fine lot of reporters here and that they 
have a lot of expert transcribers, because as the manuscript 
comes back to us it looks like a literary gem compared with 
what is was when it was uttered. [Applause.] So I have some 
sympathy with the demands of the reporters, because they have 
made it possible for some gentlemen here to appear in the rôle 
of polished orators, when sometimes they have not uttered a sen- 
tence grammatically correct in the course of what they had to say 
upon the floor. They have been thought to have some literary 
ability, due altogether to the fact that the reporters know what 
words to use when Members fail to use the right words. [Ap- 
plause.] Of course, there are exceptions to that rule; but there 
are some people here who use worse English than I do, and I 
think in the interest of good order and good eustom and good 
grammar and in the interest of spreading the impression among 
the people to the effect that Members of Congress are really what 
they are not, why, we ought to pass this resolution without any 
further talk about it. [Applause.] ; 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Park]. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Pank, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 

NORMAN E. IVES (HM. REPT, NO. 525). 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia offers the fol- 
lowing resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 308. 


Resolved, That there be d out of the contingent fund of the House 
$1,400 to Norman E. Ives for extra and expert services to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions during the first and second sessions of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress as assistant clerk to said committee, by detail from 
the Bureau of Pensions, pursuant to law. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the report be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Accounts. to whom was referred resolution No. 
308, has considered the same. This is the customary resolution for the 
ne assigned to this committee and provides the same amount allowed 
n the Sixty-fourth Congress. It is ordered that the resolution be re- 
ported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. STAFFORD. To ask the gentleman to yield for a ques- 
tion. Do I understand that this is the same amount that has 
been voted to this clerk in former Congresses? 

Mr. PARK. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Pank, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM M’KINLEY COBB (H. REPT. NO. 523). 


Mr. PARK. I also present the following resolution from the 
Committee on Accounts. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 310. 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contin 
House $1,200 to William McKinley Cobb for extra and expert services 
rendered to the ‘Committee on Pensions during the first and second ses- 
sions of the Sixty-fifth Congress as assistant clerk to said committee by 
detail from the Bureau of Pensions pursuant to law. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Pank, a motion to reconsider the vote by 


which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 
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INCLUSION INTO MILITARY SERVICE OF CERTAIN CLASSES. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to report a disagreement 
between the conferees on the part of the Senate on Senate joint 
resolution 123, the quota resolution, for printing under the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Conference report on joint resolution 123, providing for calling into 
the military service of certain classes of persons Tieres and Hable 
for military service under the terms of the act of Congres approved 
May 18. 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the President to —— 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States.“ 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I wilh Å 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Was this conference requested 
by the House or the Senate in the first instance? 

Mr. DENT. It was requésted by the Senate and agreed to by 
the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The House has the papers? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman presenting this for print- 
ing under the rules? 

Mr. DENT. That is all. r 

The SPEAKER. It will be printed under the rules. 


DISARMAMENT ON THE GREAT LAKES. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for 10 minutes. v- 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I am not going to object, I hope that will be the only request 
this morning, because we are anxious to get into the mining bill 
and very anxious to finish it up this afternoon so that we can 
carry the vote over until Monday. 

Mr. MOORE of Pensylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman consent to 
me having one minute following the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will yield one minute to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what subject is the gentleman going to discuss? And, more 
especially, I want to know what subject the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] is going to discuss. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wanted to make some refer- 
ence to the necessity for Lospitals to take care of our wounded 
soldiers. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have no objection. ' 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Mn] having 10 minutes, and yielding 1 min- 
ute of that time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore]? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, 100 years ago to- 
morrow President James Monroe, by proclamation, published 
and put into effect a treaty that had been negotiated by Mr. 
Rush, our Secretary of State, and Mr. Bagot, the British 
minister to the United States, and which had been confirmed by 
the Senate of the United States. This treaty decreed that 
neither Great Britain nor the United States should maintain 
an armed fleet upon the Great Lakes. It attracted very little 
attention at the time. Events recently at hand bave given it a 
great significance, and I think this one-hundredth anniversary is 
entitled to a moment’s consideration. This was practically the 
first disarmament treaty of modern times, and the only one 
that has proven effective. It was not believed at the time by 
either party that it would be lasting over an extended period 
of time. It was an experiment. As a matter of fact, its very 
terms stated that it could be abrogated by six months’ notice on 
the part of either side. 

One hundred years have come and gone and that treaty is 
still in force. It is in force to-day stronger than ever before, 
because it is backed up by the sentiment of the entire people 
on each side of the line. We have come to realize that it is 
possible for two Christian, civilized nations to live side by side 
without pointing a musket at each other’s breast. The boundary 
line between Canada and the United States, geographically, 
will continue always to exist, but peace, amity, concord, and 
good will, the one nation to the other, will last throughout all 
time. [Applause.] 

We are now comrades in the great struggle to make this world 
a place wherein free men can dwell, and when the day of peace 
shall have come we will be comrades in the effort to preserve 
the peace of mankind, that the horrors of war shall be known 
no more, and that justice and good will may characterize the 
relations between the nations of the earth. 
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We now know that two nations that are actuated by a sense 
of justice, fair dealing, and good will can live in peace and har- 
mony side by side. Canada and the United States, therefore, 
have set a great example to the world, and one that may serve 
to guide us in the years that may follow at the conclusion of 
this war. 

I have long been one of those strongly in favor of a great 
military establishment for the United States. I have, in the 
years that I have been privileged to vote, always voted for the 
greatest number of battleships that could be suggested. I have 
voted for an increase in our Military Establishment on land at 
every opportunity that I have had, having in mind the fact that 
this world consists not entirely of nations that bear to each 
other good will and a sense of fair dealing. But I have still had 
in mind that eventually a time would come when the nations 
of the world would be actuated in their relations toward each 
other by those lofty motives that should actuate men in their 
daily lives as neighbors, and when that day shall have arrived 
the time for great fleets will have passed. The Great Lakes, 
in the heart of the American continent, form the greatest high- 
way of commerce in the world. The ships of war are there seen 
no more, bat the ships of peace, trade, and commerce move 
back and forth upon the broad, beautiful waters of those lakes 
and constitute material evidence of the fruits of peaceful indus- 
try, enjoyed by the peoples on both sides of the boundary line. 
The agreement that neither side should maintain armed ships 
on the Great Lakes has meant much to both nations. Were it 
not for that treaty we would have been compelled to maintain 
a great Navy in that quarter, one that would have cost us hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. Its creation and maintenance 
would have prevented building and keeping on the ocean our 
present mighty fleet. Our naval strength by being concentrated 
on the ocean has been vastly augmented by this treaty. Rus- 
sia has maintained a fleet on the Black Sen and on the ocean, 
and has never been a first-class sea power. 

After Great Britain had completed the Suez Canal and it was 
opened to the commerce of the world, the world began to use it, 
and was amazed after half a century of its use—nearly half a 
century—to find that the tonnage there carried had risen to the 
magnificent total of about 22,000,000 tons annually. 

Just before this great war broke out the commerce through 
the Suez Canal had increased to nearly 30,000,000 tons. The 
commerce through the Soo“ Canal, connecting Lake Superior 
with the Lower Lakes, now each year is above 90,000,000 tons, 
by all odds the greatest commerce to be found on any one spot 
in the world. At the western extremity of the Great Lakes is 
a city not as large in size as many on the Great Lakes, but it 
now has the distinction of having the greatest maritime com- 
merce of any city In the world with the exception of one. 

My good friend from North Dakota [Mr. Youna] has to-day 
introducing a bill recognizing the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the event to which I have called attention, and in that bill 
he proposes to erect a memorial to this long period of peace and 
good will that has existed between the two nations. By reason 
of this treaty and of this period of good will the great com- 
merce on the Great Lakes has been possible, and while we 
should bend every conceivable energy in the direction of making 
ourselves in a military way the strongest power in the world 
at the earliest possible moment, let us not lose sight of the fact 
that nations can dwell in peace and harmony without arms and 
without ships of war. In general disarmament alone lies the 
safety of small nations. For a long time we must be pre- 
pared, but I believe we can begin to see the dawn of a hetter 
day, and this example that Canada and the United States 
have set—I might say that Great Britain and the United States 
have set—let it not fade from our conscience and our thoughts 
in the peace days that are to follow. [Applause.] Let it be 
strongly suggestive to us when this greatest war in the history 
of man shall have ended with the complete triumph, as I be- 
lieve, of the principles of humanity, Christianity, freedom, and 
liberty, that the day then will have come when we can begin 
to break up our swords and melt our cannon and dwell together, 
the nations of the world, in peace, good will, and harmony. 
Then there will in truth be realized that millennium for which 
we have fought and toward which we are fighting our way—the 
one England's greatest poet saw when he wrote “the parlia- 
ment of man and the federation of the world.” [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mu. Speaker, I regret to say 
there is an increased demand for hospital accommodations in 
this country for our sick and wounded soldiers returning from 
the fighting fields of France. It gives me satisfaction in this 
connection to have read at this time the letter which I send to 
the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read it. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA LopGr, No, 2. B. P. O. EK. & S. 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 26, 1918. 


Hon. J. IHaurtox MOORE, 
House of Represcentatires, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Bnor nn Moone: At a session of Philadelphia Lodge, No. 2, 
B. P. O. Elks on the 23d instant, by a unanimous vote, the trustees were 
directed to tender to the United States Government its home, No. 1320 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, for hospital use during the war ani as long 
thereafter as it may be required. 

You being a member of No. 2 are requested to make this tender on 
behalf of the lodge and its trustees. 

Fraternally, yours, 
PUILADb mern LODGE, No, 2, B. P. O. ELKs, 
Joux C. BREWIN, 
Sceretary for Trustecs, 


[Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Speaker, nppreciating the 
spirit of the Philadelphia Elks, as shown in the letter of Mr. 
Brewin, I have transmitted this letter to the Secretary of War 
and to the Secretary of the Navy, asking for it their careful con- 
sideration. Philadelphin Lodge, No. 2, I believe, is the oldest 
lodge of the many which now make up the great body of Elkdom. 
It has been actively engaged during the war in patriotic and 
benevolent work and seeks to be of still greater service, as 
evidenced by this tender of its splendid headquarters for the 
amelloration of the condition of our sick and wounded soldiers 
and sailors, 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to extend my remarks 
briefly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

. EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record by printing a telegram received from 
the San Francisco Labor Council, answering certain comments 
that appeared in the Rxconn recently regarding the position of 
that body on the Mooney case. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
a telegram from San Francisco about the Mooney case. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, the statements 
which the gentleman refers to were not contained in any pro- 
ceedings of the House? 

Mr. NOLAN. No. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects, 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE JONES, OF VIRGINTA, 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House set aside Sunday, the 26th day of May, for ad- 
dresses on the life, character, and public services of my late 
eminent colleague, Witi1aar A. Jones, a Representative of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to set aside Sunday, May 26, to memorialize the 
late Representative WIH IAN A. Jones, of Virginia. Is there 
objection? ; 

There was no objection. 

MINERALS AND METALS FOR WAR PURPOSES. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 11259, the - 
mining bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of House 
bill 11259. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUN- 
DERS] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 11259, the mining bill, with Mr. 
Saunpers of Virginia in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H: R. 11259, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11259) to provide further for the national security and 
defense by encouraging the production, conservi. the Supply, a con- 
trolli the distribution of those ores, metals, and minerals which have 
formerly been largely imported, or of which there is or may be an in- 


adequate supply. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5, That, from time to time, whenever the Secretary of the In 
terior, with the approval of the 3 shall find it essential to 
license the manufacture, storage, mining, distribution, or use of any 
necessaries, in order to carry into effect any of the purposes of this 
act, and shall publicly so announce, no person shall. after the date 
fixed in the announcement, engage In or carry on any such busincss 
specified in the announcement of mining, mannfacture, storage, dis- 
tribution, or use of any necessaries as set forth in such announcement, 
unless he shall comply with license regulations issued pursuant to this 
section, The Secretary of the Intcrior is authorized to issue and revoke 
such licenses and to prescribe regulations for the issuance and revoca- 
tion of such licenses and requirements for systems of accounts and 
auditing of accounts to be kept by licenses, submission of reports by 
them with or without oath or affirmation, and the entry and inspection 
by the duly authorized agents of the tary of the Interior of the 
pass of business, correspondence, papers, books, and records of 
icenses. Whenever the Secretary of the Interior shall find that any 
royalty, charge, price, commission, profit, or practice of any licensee 
is ust, or unreasonable, or discriminatory and unfair, or wasteful, 
or causing waste, and shall order such licensee within a reasonable 
time fixed in the order to discontinue the same, unless such order, 
which shall recite the facts found, is revoked or suspended, such 
licensee shall, within the time prescribed in the order, discontinue such 
unjust, unreasonable, wasteful, discriminatory and unfair royalty 
charge, price, commission, profit, or practice. The Secretary of the 
Interior may, in lieu of any such unjust, unreasonable, wasteful, dis- 
etre and unfair royalty, charge, price, commission, profit, or 
practice, find what is a just, reasonable, nondiscriminatory and fair 
royalty, charge, price, commission, profit, or practice, and in any pro- 
ceeding brou ht in any court such order of the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall prima facie evidence. Any person who willfully fafls 
or refuses to discontinue any unjust, unreasonable, wasteful, discrimi- 
natory and unfair royalty, charge, price, commission, profit, or practice, 
in accordance with the requirement of an order issued under this sec- 
tion, or any regulation pes under this section, shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by 
imprisonment for not more than two years, or both, and in addition, 
shall pay into the United States Treasury the full amount of any 
ex ve royalty, charge, price, commission, or profit which he may 
have received in violation of any such order or regulation. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I think all of us desire that the administration 
may have every power that is necessary or even convenient 
for the successful prosecution of the war. But this bill con- 
tains many new and some very curious propositions which do 
not seem to be in entire keeping with either a proper legal 
theory or a proper carrying out of the powers conferred in the 
bill. The section under consideration follows to some extent 
the licensing provision of the food law. I wish it followed it 
to a greater extent than it does; because it seems to me that 
in the parts in which it has been changed, this section is less 
workable than the license section of the Food Administration 
law. I call attention to the fact that the first part of this 
section provides that no person shall carry on the business 
prescribed in it unless—and this is the language to which I 
desire to call particular attention ; 
unless he shall comply with the license regulations issued pursuant to 
this section, 

Now, the language to which I have called attention does not 
provide that a person engaged in this business shall not carry 
on the business unless he obtains a license, and nowhere in this 
section and nowhere in the law is it made an offense to carry 
on a business referred to in this section without obtaining a 
license. The Secretary is authorized to revoke a license; but 
how can he revoke a license if the law does not require a per- 
son engaged in the business to have a license? It seems to me 
that this section is obviously defective in this particular, be- 
cause it is not equivalent to requiring a license to say that he 
shall not carry on the business unless he shall comply with 
license regulations issued pursuant to this section. And this 
is particularly true when the section does not provide any pen- 
alty for carrying on a business without a license. ‘The final 
four or five lines of this section are entirely new, and I think 
similar language can not be found in any Federal statute now 
on the books. It provides as a penalty 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Before the gentleman leaves 
the license feature I would like to ask him a question. Has the 
gentleman finished with that? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I did not intend to discuss it any further 
at this time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, It occurs to me that there 
might be a further discussion of the advisability of leaving 
open for private enterprise such operations as private oper- 
ators might carry on during the war. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Of course, under this provision, if licenses 
are required at all, I take it that licenses would have to be re- 
quired from all of those engaged in a particular line of business, 
That is, a license could not be required of one man engaged in 
the manufacture of one of the articles specified here and not 
required of another man engaged in the same line of business. 
Licenses ought to be required of all the persons engaged in a 
certain line of business as a class. Otherwise this provision 
would obviously be without legal basis. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not say that the gentle- 
man’s criticism is not justified; but here is a bill which, if it 
was carried out to its full length, would probably suppress pri- 
vate enterprise in the matter of mining and prospecting here- 
after, or at least during the period of the war. Ought we to 
go that far? The Government is going to be the principal pur- 
chaser of the products, no doubt. If it is, it has a hold upon 
any man who undertakes to do business apart from the Goy- 
ernment, by simply refusing to buy his product. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Of course, the gentleman's suggestion goes 
to the whole policy involyed in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
for five additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. $ 

Mr. ANDERSON. No doubt the powers conferred in this 
bill, as was so well suggested by the gentleman from Indiana 
in the general debate, can be used, or can’ be abused, in such a 
way as to discourage rather than promote the production of 
the articles specified in it. But, of course, in the exercise of 
his powers under this license section the Secretary would only 
require a license, I take it, from the particular classes of busi- 
ness which it was necessary to license in order to effect the 
purposes of the act; and I suppose he would go no further 
than was necessary to effect those purposes. i 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If this law applied to invest- 
ments themselves rather than to the business resulting from 
investments, I take it that a license by the Government would 
effectually stop investments that were not licensed. The ques- 
tion is, Do you want to apply that policy so far as to have 
boycotted by the Government, through the license system, a man 
who undertakes to do business independent of the Governinent? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I assume in all of this legislation that 
where you undertake to require a license you must require it 
of all the persons engaged in a certain line of business as a 
class, and that you can not require a license from one man 
engaged in a certain business and not require it of another 
man engaged in the same line of business. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will permit 
me, suppose the Government does not want the mine that I am 
operating and does not take it under this bill. I suppose it 
has that option. Should I not be permitted to go on with my 
business whether the Government licenses me or not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Unquestionably that is so. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If I have not been requisi- 
tioned, I am forced to do business on my own account and in 
competition with the Government. If the Government, by not 
giving me a license and refusing to take my goods, leaves me 
stranded with my property on my hands, it seems to me to go 
further than we intend to go. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I assume that if a man comes within the 
class required to obtain a license under the act, complies with 
the regulations laid down for that class, he would have a right 
to a license as a matter of law; that the Secretary could not 
refuse a license to any person engaged in that class of business 
for which a license is required, if the person complied with the 
regulations. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the Secretary could grant 
a license to one mine operator and refuse it in the case of a 
competitor, it would be an unfortunate situation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Such an interpretation and application of 
this provision would be absolutely invalid. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will. 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman has taken a good deal of inter- 
est in this matter, and I would like to know, seeing it has the 
hall mark of war legislation, whether it comes within any recom- 
mendation, oral or written, in any message from the Executive 
that this is a war measure and as such is desired to be passed 
by this Congress. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am not a member of the committee, and 
I do not know what communication the committee may have 
had from the Executive which resulted in the reporting of this 
bill. I take it that it is suggested as a war measure, although 
I think that foundation is, as to a great many products men- 
tioned in the bill, a very flimsy one. 

Now, I want to discuss very briefly the penalty part of this 
section. It is provided: 

Any person who willfully fails or refuses to discontinue any unjust. 
unreasonable, wasteful, discriminatory, and unfair royalty, charge, price, 


commission, profit, or practice, in accordance with the requirement of 
an order issued under this section, or any regulation prescribed under 
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K have no objection whatever to that penalty. It says fur- 
ther: 
and, in addition, shal! pay into the United States Treasury the full 
amount of any excessive royalty, charge, price, commission, or profit 
which he may have . n violation of any such order or regulation. 

In the first place, the penalty here imposed is so indefinite 
that it ought not to be contained in any criminal statute. What 
does excessive royalty mean? Does it mean the entire royalty 
which may be charged, or does it mean the royalty in case of a 
man—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. FOSTER. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have no disposition whatever, as far as 
I am concerned. to delay the passage of the bill. I do think 
that these new and absolutely novel propositions at least require 
some sort of explanation from the committee, and I am simply 
directing attention to them in order that the committee may 
answer the doubts which I have expressed. 

Mr. FOSTER. We will do the best we can, but we have not 
yet had a chance. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am going to give the gentleman a chance 
very soon. 

Mr. FOSTER. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think we will get along just as fast if 
we do not undertake to limit the time at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, 

The e CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that we spent several days on the food-control bill, and 
that bill was infinitely less drastic and infinitely less compre- 
hensive and contained powers very much less broad than this 
bill contains. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will 

Mr. HAMLIN. I max suggest something that the gentleman 
may want to refer to. In regard to the penalty section, we had 
before the committee Mr. Hoover, who has been engaged in 
executing the law reported from a committee of which the gen- 
tleman is a member, and he said that the license section in the 
food bill was in a way a failure; because it did not contain any 
penalty except the right to revoke the license. He said that was 
entirely too drastic, except in the most unusual and exceptional 
eases. He said under that you could destroy everything in the 
shape of business that a man had built up for years. From his 
experience he recommended strongly a penalty section that 
might be used in lieu of the revocation of the license. And then 
he said if you had a fine the opportunity for profiteering might 
be so great that a fine of $5,000 would be pnid without any 
hesitation and without any loss, as the profits might be worth 
$100,000. Therefore we thought that there ought to be added 
to it the provision that the profits he made in addition should be 
forfeited to the Government, 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not object to the penalty at all. I 
think such a penalty is entirely in keeping with the offense. I 
do question that the committee has so drawn the penalty as to 
make it a legal penalty or an enforcible penalty. In the first 
place, of course, if the Secretary of the Interior establishes what 
is a legal charge for a licensee, and a licensee charges a higher 
price any person injured, by that very fact, would be entitled to 
a recovery from the licensee of the excessive charge. Does the 
Government have the same right? It has no property interest 
in the amount which has been charged in excess of the legal 
standard. If this is a criminal penalty I say that its language 
is so indefinite and the amount of the penalty so undetermined 
that it ought not to be in any criminal statute in the form in 
which it appears here. I say that it is very doubtful at best if 
it does not place the individual in double jeopardy, because the 
amount of this penalty can only be ascertained by a judicial trial 
by the determination of the amount in court, and that can not 
be had in a criminal prosecution or a criminal trial. It would 
have to be determined in a separate triai for that purpose. If 
it is a criminal penulty, of course, if the man had already been 
fined or imprisoned for the act it would be double jeopardy. If 
it is a civil penalty, which applies only for the benefit of the 
person from whom the illegal charge is taken, then it is not 
double jeopardy, because it is simply a civil action on the part 
of the person from whom the excessive charge has been taken 
to recover the amount he is entitled to recover. 

I merely direct the attention of the committee to this because 
it seems to me that in the form in which this penalty is now 


in putting it into the law and may prevent the enforcement of 
the entire statute. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Betting is made unlawful by statutes in most 
of the States. Does the gentleman think a penal statute which 
imposes a penalty of fine and imprisonment and also forfeiture 
of any amount won would be a double jeopardy? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Forfeiture to the State? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think so, if it involves a separate trial 
for the purpose of ascertaining the amount. 

Mr. GORDON. How would that affect the question of jeop- 
ardy? The second trial would be in the nature of a civil action 
brought by the State to recover the amount adjudged to be paid. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In my judgment the State has no property 
right in that money. 

Mr. GORDON. It can create one by statute. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think it could, because the Con- 
stitution provides that you can not take property without com- 
pensation, and money is property. 

Mr. GORDON. You can take it as a penalty. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If you take it as a criminal penalty, that 
makes double jeopardy. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Minne- 

sota has again expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, the committee spent some time 
in discussing this section, and also had Mr. Hoover before it, 
who is the Food Administrator, and who has the administration 
of that law. He discussed it very freely. He said this is an 
important section. He believed in the licensing system to a 
certain extent, but he believed that everyone ought to be 
licensed by proclamation. His reason for that was that if 
that was made so it would save the work in his department ot 
several hundred clerks. 

Mr, LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Licensing by proclamation was intended to 
do away with the necessity of making individual applications 
for licenses. 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. He also said this, that merely to 
fine a man who was profiteering in articles necessary during 
the wur is not a sufficient penalty. He gave an illustration of 
one man who was operating, as I remember, a flour mill. He 
said a man might be making $150,000 by profiteering, and to 
fine him $5,000 would not amount to anything; that he would 
stil! have $145,000 left; that he could pay the fine and go ahead 
and have that much profit. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Put him in jail. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; put him in jail, too, if necessary. But 
he said one of the best things suggested in this bill was that 
the man should give up the illegal profit that he had made; 
that it should be taken away from him. I think in the admin- 
istration of the food law they have instituted some sort of 
system by which a man does give up his profit, putting it into 
the Red Cross or some other organization. He said that the 
last thing that ought to be done in this country was to take 
away 2 man’s license to do business, but if you could have a 
provision that would take away the profit he gets in an illegal 
way you would accomplish better results than by fining him or 
taking away his license. 

Mr. ANDERSQN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The question in my mind is whether this 
profit ought to be confiscated for the Government, or confiscated 
and taken in the name of the persons who have been injured. 

Mr. FOSTER. That would be pretty hard to do, there might 
be so many of them; but it is a question whether it ought to be 
with the Government and go into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. After his experience in administering the food law, 
it was his judgment that to take away the excess profits would 
be the most effective wenpon there was. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I quite agree with the gentleman, and I 
hope it may be done, but I would like to direct the genfleman’s 
attention to the other matter to which I referred, and that is 
that in this section there is no provision which requires a per- 
son to have a license before doing business, that makes it un- 
lawful to do business without a license. 

Mr. FOSTER. No; and it was not intended, possibly, that it 
should be. The licensing system may not be used at all under 
this bill. If it becomes a law it is likely that they may license 
nobody, but the provisions of profiteering apply just tle same 
whether a man be licensed or not. That does not make any 
difference. As compared with those who are licensed under the 
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food bill, under this bill there would be but few who would be 
licensed, 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would call attention of the gentleman 
right here to the fact that this does only apply to royalties 
und charges made by licensees, It does not apply to those made 
by anyone else. 

Mr, FOSTER. They would license all of them if necessary. 
There are not so many of them, so that it would not take so 
much work, 

Mr. ANDERSON, If there is no penalty against not having 
n license, men will not take a license. They will do business 
whether licensed or not. 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, I do not think it is material whether 
there is a license or not. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. This provision which requires 
proclamation prior to the time a person may obserye the license 
regulations really provides for licensing everyone engaged in 
that particular occupation, does it not? 

Mr, FOSTER. That is also true; it amounts to the same 
thing; but no formal license is issued. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Is not there some confusion 
about the question? d 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman be 
given two minutes more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Make it five minutes. 

Mr. FESS. I want to ask one or two questions. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Is not the word “license” used 
with two different meanings, one that the license is an actual 
paper to exhibit the fact that a person is licensed to do a cer- 
tain thing and the other is the general license which is a leave 
granted to do a particular thing? 

Mr. FOSTER. I was coming to that, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. If there is a general proclama- 
tion, then everybody by virtue of that proclamation is a licensee, 
although he does not have a piece of paper. 

Mr. FOSTER, That is right; that is the intention of the 
committee 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. And the license regulation may 
be issued requiring each of those licensees to comply with those 
regulations. 

Mr. FOSTER. My recollection is Mr. Hoover said this to us, 
that it did not matter whether a man had a piece of paper in his 
hand showing that he was licensed under the food bill, but 
when the President, as the gentleman from Indiana said, issued 
his proclamation, together with the license regulations, that 
those are the regulations that are referred to here. The mere 
fact of the physical possession of a piece of paper will not 
amount to anything, but it will be carried in that proclamation 
to be issued by the President; so we added that, but it is not 
intended to have this license so that it should be dragged out 

Mr. ANDERSON. But is it not necessary to have in the law a 
provision—it does not make any difference whether you have a 
paper license or not—but is it not necessary to provide that no 
person engaged in a particular business shall continue without 
being included in the class that is licensed? 

Mr. FOSTER. He must comply with those regulations, and 
no person after that date shall engage in this business without 
that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think it does so provide, 

Mr, CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will. > 

Mr. CANNON. I do not see any necessity for any license. 
Why do not you strike out all about license and give the Presi- 
dent power by proclamation to do certain things? Does the 
gentleman suppose he would have to have a license? What is 
the purpose of lumbering up the bill and the law? 

Mr. FOSTER. There is something in what my colleague 
says—of course there is—and what we tried and hoped was 
that by providing by proclamation of the President that he would 
set out the regulations, and that should cover all this section. 

Mr. CANNON. You make certain things unlawful in the legis- 
lation, do you not? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. Then the President can make regulations by 
proclamation. Why do you not say so and drop all the stuff out 
about license? 

Mr. FOSTER. That might be done. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If the gentleman will permit, I think there 


Will the gentleman yield? 


would be some question about the right of the President to issue 
regulations to Tom, Dick, and Harry over the country without 


by some system of licensing bringing persons under authority 
given to the President to regulate these different businesses. 
But I can see another reason. It may become necessary to ex- 
amine the books of these different concerns and require certain 
reports to be made by certain agencies, but I think there would 
be some doubt about governmental agents having the right to 
go into a concern that is not licensed by the Government and 
demand the right to examine their books and investigate their 
accounts, and so forth, to determine whether they are making 
these excessive charges, 

Mr. CANNON. If you give the Government such power by 
license, you can give the Government such power by law. 

Mr. HAMLIN, Certainly; but it is just as easy to give it 
by license as by law or regulation, because these licenses pro- 
vided here are done by proclamation and regulation, so one road 
seems to be as short as the other. 

Mr. FOSTER. The committee was trying to get it as short 
as they could by providing license regulations by proclamation. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I just desire to read the 
words of Mr. Hoover with reference to this subject. 

Our view of simplifying the administrative part of this would be to 
alter that to the intent; that every man l be considered to hold a 
license under the presidential proclamation, We have the mechanical 
difficulty of having to receive applications from every man in a given 
trade, and to send him an actual document of license, as the act reads 
now; and at the present moment I think we have 750 clerks engaged in 
nothing but that purely mechanical, red-tape operation of exc anging 
documents with the trade; and there is nothing, to our mind, effective 
8 soy 8 about a man possessing a document saying that he is li- 
censed, The presidential proclamation could carry that same intent and 
declare that they are all actually under license, and that then if they 
carried on business in violation of these practices or the regulations laid 
down under them, that his license to do busiaess is rescinded, I am 
post by vd there to get over the purely red-tape difficulty of mechanical 

We did believe, and I believe now, that it is necessary to have 
the right men working in that particular business. It shows a 
closer touch to the work that the Government is carrying on. 
Merely the proclamation making him a licensee puts him in that 
position. It is not necessary, then, to send documents to him and 
keep a great force of clerks for that purpose. But you have an 
opportunity to call him in in case of violation much better than 
you would have without that provision as to the licensee. 

Mr. FOSTER. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, the committee 
has gotten away from the whole license system in the formal 
way as far as it can get under this bill without you simply say 
that every man who does business shall be licensed by proclama- 
tion. There are probably not 50,000 producers, and all that, of 
these minerals. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Foster] has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This paragraph authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to determine what is a reasonable price for the 
respective niinerals designated in section 1 for which licenses 
are to be authorized. I wish to inquire of the gentleman what 
determines the reasonableness of the profit stated in this para- 
graph, in fixing the price? 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, they take into consideration the capital 
the man has invested in mining, the cost to secure the metals, 
whatever it may be, and all that, and a reasonable profit on it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman realizes that with one mine 
being rich in ore, the cost of operation would be very much 
different than in these unproductive mines not operated to-day, 
which would require a much higher price in order to make them 
a profitable venture. And I assume that the higher price that 
will be needed to develop the unprofitable mines to-day, so as to 
furnish sufficient supply in this country to meet the whole market 
conditions, will be the determining factor on which the price of 
the commodity is to be determined? 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, no; I would not think so, 

Mr. STAFFORD. How else, then, are you going to develop 
these poor and unprofitable mines that are to-day not being 
utilized? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say this to the gentleman, that one of 
these mines might be so poor and difficult to operate that it 
would be unprofitable, and might make the product so high 
that you would not want it at all. Now, it does not necessarily 
mean that they are going to take every mine, however difficult 
it may be to get that ore or metal to the market. It does not 
mean that, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Take, for instance, the coal industry 

Mr. FOSTER, This does not include coal. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Take the actual operation by the Gov- 
ernment in trying to fix the price of coal. They have fixed the 
price based upon the cost of developing the ore from respective 
zones of mines. They have not fixed a general price throughout 
the country for a certain grade of bituminous coal, but they 


have taken into consideration the cost of operation. As I under- 
stand, this bill is not purposed to fix different prices for the 
same commodity, but to fix one universal price the country over. 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, of course, the price of manganese that 
is produced on the Atlantic coast, where probably most of it 
would be consumed, might be different to what it would be in a 
section of the United States farther removed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Possibly the cost at the place of consump- 
tion may be different, but I am asking this question: Whether 
it is not purposed by this bill to have one price at the mine for 
the same quantity the country over? 

Mr. FOSTER. Why, I think so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is not the rule as to fixing the price 
on bituminous coal. The department recognized the need of 
fixing the price conditionally, based on the cost of production, 
which is dependent on the difficulty of extracting the ore from 
the mine. However, here you are going to run wild and fix 
one general price, the minimum price, to develop the quantity 
that is necessary for home consumption, that will be the basic 
price, and pay that price to the owner who has a profitable 
mine at a lower price. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, no. The attempt would be to fix a price 
that would be fair and reasonable to men who are mining this. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman must recognize that the 
price, if it is going to be general, will apply differently to dif- 
ferent men, unless based on the character of the ore in these 
respective mines, 

Mr. FOSTER. The bill authorizes the fixing of these prices 
that will be fair and equitable and nondiscriminatory, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words in order to make a brief statement. 
I am asked by numerous constituents to be among the first in the 
field in an endeavor to “cut in” for them. They seem to feel 
they are going to have aid in developing mineral properties. I 
want to read a letter. You must understand that my district 
is far removed from the National Capital, and the news some- 
times reaches there a little late. But the news of this bill has 
reached the Pacific coast, and some mail is just now coming in 
to me about it. This is one of the first half dozen letters which 
I have received: 

ABERDEEN, WASH., April 13, 1918. 


Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON. M. C., 
: Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin; I notice in the Oregonian that Secretary Lane has recom- 
mended to Congress a bill for the purpose of appropriating funds to 
encourage the development of mining prospects with a view of increasing 
the production of certain minerals. 
anganese was first on the list. I have a manganese prospect situated 
near the Mg fone Highway, which I have been working on for some years 
and which eve the Government would do well to inyestigate, Kindly 
give this your attention. 

Thanking you, I am 


Very respectfully, x 

Now, that is one, I say, of half a dozen letters, and the news 
has barely reached the miners, A short time ago in considering 
£ bill here we declined to furnish additional secretaries to Mem- 
bers of the House. I am satisfied that when this bill is passed— 
and it is sure to be passed, inasmuch as it has the proper O. K. 
and is put forward as a war measure—that mail of the Members 
from mining States will be loaded with prospects—and many of 
the prospects will be loaded, also. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman furnish any estimate as 
to the number of applicants from his district alone who will 
wish to have some Government aid in ease this $50,000,000 wild- 
chase project is adopted? s 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is an interesting ques- 
tion. There will be many, of course. But there comes an addi- 
tional problem. In my district are three gigantic forest reserves, 
in which large mineral areas lie. These forest reserves are not 
under the control of the Interior Department but are under the 
‘Agricultural Department. I wonder whether under this bill the 
Interior Department, desiring to secure manganese and other 
semiprecious minerals and metals, will go into the sacred pre- 
serves of the Agricultural Department’s great reserves, the 
wealth of which seems to be laid aside for posterity, war or 
no war? - 

It will become a problem between these two departments 
just as surely as can be, or rather between two big bureaus of 
two big departments, I am in hopes that when a certain bill 
that we learn is now under consideration in another body—the 
executive coordination bill—is passed, as I am sure it will be, 
because it, too, is O. K. d, one of the first things that the Presi- 


dent will do in an effort to coordinate the affairs of this Goy- 
ernment will be to yank the forestry business out of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and put it into the Interior Department 
along with the public lands, where it belongs. 

I expect to renew from time to time the presentation of these 
requests for mineral investigations and experiments. I shall 
put in the Recorp the following reply of the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines in reply to the first mining letter: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


BUREAU OF MINES, 
Washington, April 25, 1918. 


Hon. ALBERT Jonxsox, 
House of Representatires, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mu. Jonnson: In anf to your letter of April 20 to the 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a letter concerning a manganese 
property near the Olympic Highway, which he would like to have the 
zovyernment investigate: 

So far as is known to the Bureau of Mines, no branch of the Gov- 
ernment at the present time is extending financial assistance toward 
mining ores or metals or developing mineral eee 

As you doubtless know, a bill known as the minerals administration 
bill, II. R. 11259, has been introduced into Congress. This bill is 
intended to assure an adequate supply and ultable distribution of 
ores, metals, minerals, and their by-products, which are needed in war 
work and which are now largely imported. By developing the domestic 
supplies of such substances, it is desired to release shippi to carry 
supplies and munitions for the Army. Manganese is one of the metals 
which will be aff 

proposed legis- 


‘ected by the provisions of this bill. 

The Bureau of Mines is very much interested in this 
lation, as it is the belief of the bureau that the minerals administration 
bill, if enacted into a law, will be of great benefit to the country. There- 
fore I shall take pleasure in Ceti) 5 5 request to that department 
as soon as it is organized, should the become a law. 

The Bureau of Mines has a mining experiment station located at 
Seattle, and I am referring your request to the 8 of that 
station, with the request to communicate direct with your correspondent 
zerana his property. 

r. Newbury’s letter is herewith returned. 
Very truly, yours, 
Vax. H. MANNING, Director. 

Gentlemen will note that we are going to have a bureau of 
minerals administration. Just another bureau, that is all, with 
$50,000,000 for a starter. It is put forward as a war emer- 
gency, but it will be more bureau than war emergency, as we 
will all find out. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, when these bills come down to Con- 
gress from the department with the O. K. of the department 
on them, and some of them with the O. K. of the President on 
them, I do not see why we do not propose a better plan. Instead 
of certain Members having in their. pockets personal letters 
signed by the Secretaries of different departments, Cabinet ofi- 
cers, or by the President, to be produced and read on the floor 
of the House at the psychological moment in order to press the 
bill over, would it not be better for the bill to have printed on 
its very first page the legend, Approved by the President of the 
United States,” or O. K’d by the Secretary of the Interior,” 
and then “ Reported out by the chairman of such and such a 
committee,” and thus save us all this labor and detailed dis- 
cussion? 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylyania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The question has been raised 
here time and time again, and no one has answered whether the 
President is for this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think he is; and if he is, 
it should be shown on the first page instead of waiting until 
it is passed by both Houses and then showing it on the last page. 
Let 5 “Approved by the President” come right along with 
the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have not been able to find 
anybody who will tell us that the President is for this bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Did not the Secretary of the Interior 
say so? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
every department in this Government is striving for more power 
and more money. This bill involves a $50,000,000 appropriation. 
I will venture the assertion that the real proponents of this bill 
are sitting in the gallery at this moment and that they come 
from the Bureau of Mines. Oh, I will vote for the bill, but I 
hope to see it trimmed, and I advise the holders of all kinds of 
dead mining stocks held by people throughout the East to make 
haste and dig them up from their trunks and garrets and hang 
onto them, because if, after having tried to develop these inter- 
ests, we find them taken over or developed under Federal con- 
trol and a revolving fund provided, the stock therefore may be 
galvanized into some value. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman think these 
stocks will go up to par? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, no; from 20 points below 
nothing to par is too much to expect even under this bill. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman think this is a stock- 
jobbing provision? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Well, more jobs in a bureau, 
perhaps. I suggest that little cabins be built out in that country 
for innumerable governmental prospectors, so that they may 
be housed comfortably while pursuing their work. Also nice 
Government houses here in Washington for gentlemen who may 
be called here to help inflate the Bureau of Mines. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. i 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat surprised to 
hear gentlemen on this floor speak as they have in the last few 
minutes. The Shipping Board, as has been stated here, has 
been removing from certain foreign countries shipping that has 
heretofore been carrying these important minerals to this coun- 
try in order that these ships may be used in the more necessary 
work of carrying troops and supplies to France, where they are 
so sorely needed. And yet men stand here on this floor—I hope 
they are simply trying to be humorous, and nothing else—and 
advocate the keeping of these ships in the foreign service, amount- 
ing to more than 400,000 dead-weight tons a year, instead of 
sending them where we may help to win this war, and we 
should develop these minerals in our own country, whether it is 
in the State of Washington, Oregon, California, or any other 
place, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; I can not now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. FOSTER. Now, Mr. Chairman, it has been stated here 
in a humorous way, I hope—that it is a question whether the 
President or the Secretary of the Interior may have endorsed 
this bill. I take it that men who have to look after securing these 
necessary articles for war purposes ought to have some concern 
and notify Congress of their opinion as to legislation that will 
help to secure these necessary minerals for war purposes. It 
is asserted here that we are to squander $50,000,000. If there 
is n proper administration of this money there will not be squan- 
dered one cent of the $50,000,000, but that money will be turned 
back into the Treasury from whence it came. This is a revolv- 
ing fund, to buy these necessary articles, and then when the 
Government sells them the money will be returned to the Treas- 
ury of the United States, so that not one dollar need be squan- 
dered in carrying out this great work. f 

We find to-day that it is estimated that more than 10,000,000 
tons of nitric acid are necessary for the coming year. We know 
that they have taken off the ships and there will be after July 
not more than 10,000 tons of pyrites each menth brought to this 
country, when formerly 1,200,000 tons have been brought in 
each year, aud the amount will be cut down now from month 
to month and continued at 10,000 tons. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have no more interest 
in this war than any other Member or any other American citi- 
zen—and I know we are all interested with all our souls—but 
I have every reason to believe that when this bill is fully under- 
stood you will stand with those officials who are endeavoring to 
secure these necessary minerals in our own country. If the 
time should come when we should be unable to secure these 
necessaries our war operations must be very much curtailed, 
and it would be much regretted and would be very unfortunate 
for us. Everyone knows that munitions can not be made with- 
out sulphurie acid. Everyone knows that steel can not be made 
without manganese, and other articles that .are enumerated 
here are essential. Some of these are used for the purpose of 
preparing gas shells that go to France. 

Are you willing, my friends, to say now that the Government 
shall be deprived of these materials that make these necessary 
articles for the war? Are you willing to stand here in this 
humorous way and discuss this matter lightly when these men 
have stated to us, through hearings before our committee, that 
it is necessary that we should have these necessaries for mak- 
ing munitions of war? I have no more interest, I repeat, than 
you or any other loyal American citizen in this matter, but I 
appeal to you because men have talked with me in the last few 
days who have charge of this matter and have urged the vital 
necessity of this legislation and asked that it be speedily passed. 

Are you willing to get up here and say that this is to open 
up some worthless mines and make the stock of those mines 
worth more money; that this is to make valuable some worth- 
less stock and bring it up to par? Are you willing to trifle with 
these necessary articles that enter into the production of the 
shells that go to the boys across the seas? If you are, defeat 


this bill, and in six months’ time we may be if a position 
where we will not have these articles to carry on the war. 

I warn you that that may be the situation if you defeat this 
bill. ‘These boys in France depend upon us to send to them the 


supplies which they need. I am determined to do all I can to 
see they have everything necessary to efficiently equip them. 
We have taken the shipping, and rightfully so, carrying these 
necessary minerals from foreign countries—taken the ships off 
that work and put them to work in carrying supplies to support 
the gallant soldier boys across the seas. 

My friends, are you going to say now that you will take back 
those ships, take them from the work of carrying troops and 
supplies to France, and put them on the route between Spain 
and the United States to carry pyrites, and between Brazil nnd 
the United States to carry manganese, when these minerals 
can be developed in our own country In sufficient quantities if 
only some organization is provided and some help is given? 
My friends, are you going to do this? If you are, then go 
ahead and defeat this bill. But if you are not, let us pass this 
bill and give the Goyernment the right to secure these necessary 
minerals that they need for war purposes. [Applause.]° 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman's time may be extended in order that he may answer 
a question. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman from Illinois be ex- 
tended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The question has been raised a number 
of times on the floor as to whether or not the President approves 
of this bill. I find on page 11 of the hearings a statement by 
Secretary Lane in response to a question asked by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr, Lonpon] : 

Loxbox. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary I presume has prepared 
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Secretary YE, Les; was . 
its details. I have looked it . > — ph rie 
and so has the President. 

I should like to ask the gentleman if he knows when the 
President did signify his approval? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know whether I have authority to 
state that; but I do know, and I say this to the House, because 
I think the Members out to know, in view of that statement of 
Secretary Lane—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
raised? 

Mr. FOSTER. My understanding from Secretary Lane was 
that the President read this bill, and the Secretary states there 
that he gave it his approval, believing that it is urgent and 
necessary. The Committee on Mines and Mining took more 
interest in this than you have because it was referred to it, but 
in the end we have no more interest than you and other good 
American citizens. We did not initiate this legislation, It 
came to us through the regular channels, from those who have 
the business of hunting up and seeing to it that the Government 
is supplied with the materials necessary to carry on the work 
of the war. I know what Secretary Lane has said there is 
correct. Now, that is the fact, gentlemen, and as I say, the 
Committee on Mines and Mining have no more interest in this 
bill than you have. They have just as much interest. The 
Committee on Mines and Mining is anxious to do what is for 
the best interest of the country, as I know you all are. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yicld now? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman think it 
is unfair for Members of this House, who ordinarily would not 
vote for n bill of this kind, and who know they ought not to 
vote for it unless it is a war measure pure and simple, to inquire 
whether or not it has the indorsement of the President of the 
United States, in whom we are placing our trust? 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has not an- 
swered that question. He did not answer the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Loncwortr]. The gentleman from Ohio asked him 
the plain, blunt question whether the President of the United 
States approved this bill, and the gentleman from Illinois has 
not answered directly. 

Mr. FOSTER. Secretary Lane says that he has approved it. 
That is good enough werd for me. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It seems to me we ought to 
back the President. If we had a suspicion that gentlemen 
working under the President, who can not give personal atten- 
tion to all these matters, were springing a scheme upon the 
Congress of the United States to take out of the ‘Treasury 


Inasmuch as the quesion has been 


1918. 


$50,000,000 or any other sum, it would be entirely proper for 
us to ask that question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FOSTER. 
shall be through. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that his time be extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POSTER. I want to say this, that this morning I went 
down to the office of Secretary Lane to talk to him in reference 
to the $50,000,000, and he said to me, “ Why, you can say to the 
House that if this is properly managed there will not be one 
dollar but what will be returned to the Treasury. If it is left 
to me, I will do my best to see it is done. It is not the inten- 
tion to squander $50,000,000, or to spend it except in this re- 
volving fund.” So he wrote a letter addressed to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, calling his attention to it. 
The Speaker suggested that I read it to the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is not the letter that was 
in the Recor this morning? 

Mr. FOSTER. No. This letter reads as follows: 


Tue SECRETARY or THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 27, 1918, 


I ask for just two minutes more, and then I 


Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


My Dran Mr. SPEAKER: The Foster bill, which is now before you, 
seems to me one that should receive the support of those who wish to 
see this 8 made as self-sufficient as possible at this time. way 
should we use ships to bring minerals to America which are to be fou 
here but which have not been developed because of the cheapness with 
which they heretofore have been produced in distant countries? ‘This 
Is the insistent question which seems to me to fully justify this measure. 
And no one knows what dangers we may run as to our supplies being 
cut off! This seems to me a wise measure, it may be a vital measure, 
and I hope for its early passage. 

Cordially, yours, FRANKLIN K. LAXE, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That brings it back to the point 
where we started. The Secretary is arguing this case. The 
Secretary is arguing the question of ships, which the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Fostrr] argued very eloquently himself a few 
moments ago. Now, I want to ask him if these ships that appear 
to be carrying ore here do not carry back supplies to the troops 
on the other side? 

Mr. FOSTER. They do not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Do these ships go back empty? 

Mr, FOSTER. They do not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If they do, it would seem to be 
a reflection on somebody in the shipping business. 

Mr. FOSTER. They do not. In order to get this pyrites 
these ships must carry back a certain amount of coal. They 
carry this coal back and get the pyrites. We do the same thing 
with Brazil, so that they do not go back empty. We are keeping 
on just as few ships as it is possible to get along with between 
Spain and these other countries. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Secretary having argued 
this question in this letter to the Speaker, which the gentleman 
has just read, and it being admitted in that letter substantially, 
that this is an experiment, something looking to the future, 
would it not be fair for the Secretary to take less than $50,000,000 
with which to experiment? And if he did so, could he not come 
back here at any time when an emergency arises, and have the 
support of Congress if it was found to be necessary? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understood 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let the gentleman answer that 
question. Why should he not take a less amount to introduce 
this experiment and come back again if it is necessary? 

Mr. FOSTER. Perhaps that is true, but this money is not 
spent; it is a revolving fund. I am not saying it would not be 
best to do that, but it will take a good deal of money, and it will 
ultimately all go back into the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which is 
at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Page 7, line 10, after the word “ order,” insert the words “and find- 
ings,” and in line 11, page 8, after the word evidence,“ insert the 
words “of the facts stated therein.” . 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the amendment proposed will 
make the language read as follows: 


The Secretary of the Interior may, in lieu of any such unjust, un- 
reasonable, wasteful, discriminatory and unfair royalty, charge, price, 
commission, profit, or practice, find what is a just, reasonable, non- 
discriminatory and fair royalty, charge, price, commission, profit, or 
practice; and in any proceeamg brought in any court such order and 

ndings of the Secretary of the Interior shall be prima facie evidence of 
the facts stated therein. 


You will notice in the first part of the section you permit the 
Secretary to make an order declaring any price or practice as 
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being unfair and discriminatory, and in the next part you author- 
ize him to make a finding as to what shall be a fair and reason- 
able price. Without the amendment the sentence would be 
senseless. We had the same thing in the food act, and attention 
was called to it, but it was not corrected in committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is a matter of great conse- 
quence in the consideration of this bill from my point of view. 
If we are short of minerals for the United States to manufac- 
ture ammunition, would not the President under general powers 
conferred on him have a right to commandeer the property con- 
trolling the minerals or other products essential to the continua- 
tion of the war without this legislation? 

Mr. WINGO. Ido not think my amendment will change that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; but I would like to have 
the gentleman answer my question, if he will. 

Mr. WINGO. I am discussing the amendment to the phrase- 
ology. f 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Suppose the Hecla mine was 
needed for war purposes, would not the President have the 
power to take it over? < 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman knows the President’s power 
as well as I do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It raises the question of giving 
additional powers by the passage of this bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Assuming that the President has all the power 
and could send an army out here and take charge of a mine, 
whether it be a civilian army or & military army, send the Gor- 
ernment agents to dig up and get manganese and these other 
minerals out of the ground, stripping it of all verbiage, your 
proposition would mean that this Government should go into 
the mining business. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
erals are—— 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman has asked a question, now I hope 
he will let me answer it. The gentleman asked if the President 
has not the power, and we will assume that he has, how is he 
going to exercise it? He has got to go and commandeer it and 
appoint men who have charge of the plant as his agents. That 
would be true with an established industry, that would be true 
if we wanted to take over a coal mine or a metal mine fully 
developed. That would be a different proposition from a prac- 
tical standpoint. I do not think the gentleman or anyone else 
wants this Government to go out prospecting and digging up 
manganese and other mineral deposits. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If we want manganese the 
Government should take it. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman be kind enough to allow 
me to answer his question. This is the second time he has 
interrupted me just as I got to the point where I was answer- 
ing him. I know the gentleman does not tntend to be dis- 
courteous; but to go over it again, I do not think the gentleman 
caught what I had in my mind. If the President should exer- 
cise this power he has got to use the War Department agency, 
go out and take an undeveloped or a not fully developed deposit, 
and you would have the War Department going into the mining 
business. I agree with the gentleman that as a last resort I 
would, be willing to do it. But I believe the more orderly and 
the more practical way, and certainly from the viewpoint of our 
form of Government it occurs to me that the best thing to do is 
to allow private capital to do it, and if they need any incentive 
let us give them the incentive and keep the Government out of 
the business. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the viewpoint. I think I agree with 
the gentleman that possibly the President may have the power, 
but there is a dispute as to what authority he has with refer- 
ence to these things. I think this much, if you do not pass 
legislation the President will be compelled to use some of that 
power, and I think he will do what he has done in the coal 
business and other business—create an agency which I do not 
want to see created. To be frank, I think we made a mistake 
when we took over the coal business and did not place it under 
the Bureau of Mines. We would have made fewer mistakes 
and had a more efficient administration of it. I think if you do 
take it over it ought to be kept with the one branch of the Gov- 
ernment having the technical knowledge, and which is efficient 
and prepared to do it with the least expense, without having 
another expensive bureau created. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 


If we know where the min- 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. I assume the gentleman means by that 
that he would have been glad if the price fixing had been Jeft to 
the Secretary of the Interior rather than to the gentleman now 
in control? 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, I wiil be perfectly frank with the gentle- 
man. I am utterly disgusted with the way the coal situation 
was handled, and I do not believe it would have been handled 
in that way if Mr. Manning, the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, and his efficient force, that has every coal mine in the 
United States located, had been in charge. Some of the things 
that we have complained of I do not believe would have hap- 
pened—not that Dr. Garfield has not done the best he knew 
how; but tako any man—you have to get certain things by 
experience, and you can not get them in any other way. 

One reason why I am standing by this bill is that it will con- 
fine our operations with reference to getting these minerals that 
we need for war purposes to a bureau that is already established, 
and not build up another burean with a lot of expensive em- 
ployees. That is one reason I am for it. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Not now. That has appealed to me as a prac- 
tical proposition. I have stated -two or three times that I do 
not like this kind of legislation, but I have agreed to it because 
of the emergency that confronts us, and I do not have to ask the 
President whether or not the situation that confronts us is an 
emergency. I think if any man will read the hearings—and 
those do not disclose all of the information that came to the 
committee and all of the discussions; I think if any man will 
read the statistical statement that I put into the Recor the 
other day, I think if any man will take the map that is in last 
week's issue of the Literary Digest, showing our shipping wasted 
in handling these minerals, he will not need any suggestion from 
the President of the United States or anyone else that this is a 
war emergency that confronts us that has to be met in a practical 
manner. We must meet it as practical men. I for one am getting 
tired of “ passing the buck” to the President. It is not fair to 
make him bear every load. I think the American Congress has 
the intelligence, and it ought to have the courage, to meet the 
war situations that arise without unloading on the President. 
[Applause.] I have not the slightest doubt in my mind that the 
President knows of this emergency and that he favors this kind 
of legislation, because he keeps up with all our war needs. It is 
not fair to make him, in addition to the load he has to carry 
as head of the executive department, also bear the load that we 
as legislators should bear ourselves. Every time we get a meas- 
ure here that some Members do not like, they shy off like a mule 
with a blind bridle and somebody says, You have got to have 
the President assume the responsibility or I will not vote for it.” 
I decline to be put in that attitude. Other gentlemen can assume 
that attitude if they desire, and I say this without any criticism 
ofthem. I for myself am going to assume my own responsibility, 
and when the time comes that I have not intelligence enough to 
appreciate a practical war emergency that confronts my country 
or, having the intelligence to comprehend it and not having the 
courage to meet the emergency without hiding behind the Presi- 
dent and unloading the burden on him, then I shall go out and 
let somebody else take my place. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
I listened with great interest to the gentleman’s powerful argu- 
ment against the passage of the Overman bill, and I would like 
to ask him what his attitude is on that? 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, I did not make any argument against the 
Overman bill. I was not making an argument. I was trying 
to show you the reasons why I was willing to support this bill 
and bear my part of the burden without calling up the Presi- 
dent and asking him to assume the whole burden. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. While we have been discussing 
this the question has come up about the Government going into 
the operation of these mines. In the gentleman's opinion, has 
not the mineral situation reached the point where we must 
choose one or two alternatives? Either the Government shall 
have to take charge and go into the business or we must adopt 
legislation of this character. 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly; that is the point I tried to make 
three different times. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has again expired, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I object. There is a motion 
before the committee, and I would like to vote upon it. 


Mr. WINGO, Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not care. The gen- 
tleman made a speech and asked the members of the committee 
to give him information. I have no desire to ialk, but in behalf 
of the committee was trying to answer questions. I am glad 
that there is one gentleman, at least, who has sufficient informa- 
tion to vote. 

Mr. ELSTON. I do not believe that the gentleman has de- 
voted the last five minutes to an argument about the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Possibly not. The gentleman can not compre- 
hend an argument if he hears it, and all of my remarks were 
prompted by questions of his colleagues. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxco]. It is 
rather noticeable, Mr. Chairman, I think that as long as the 
members of the Committee of the Whole stand up here and re- 
cite pieces or read telegrams or discuss commissioned officers 
wearing uniforms, and various and sundry other matters that 
have nothing to do with this bill, the committee sits complacently 
by and are willing to have the discussion go on. However, the 
moment any gentleman gets‘us and seeks to criticize the bill or 
question the wisdom of its provisions the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee rises and with great emphasis secks to 
convey the impression that you are doing that which might give 
aid and comfort to the enemy. This is a measure that deserves 
most cureful consideration, and merely because the distinguished 
Secretary of the Interior and an army of witnesses who ap- 
peared before the Committee on Mines and Mining say that this 
is the only way to control the situation is no reason why we 
should decline to consider the matter and discuss it and listen to 
debate. Every man, with possibly one or two exceptions, who 
appeared before that committee was biased, some because they 
were going to have the administration of the law or have written 
the measure, others because they are interested in the mining 
business and will to a certain extent benefit by this legislation. 
In my view, I believe there exists already sufficient authority 
under the national defense act for the President to place orders 
for these minerals and for him to see that those orders nre 
filled, and if the orders are not filled because the people with 
whom they are placed are not financially able to do it, I submit 
that under the War Finance Corporation law, which we passed 
through this House some weeks ago, that such financial assist- 
ance can be rendered and that it is not necessary to build up here 
a great twin-sister organization to the food and fuel control 
body that has been created. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH, I will. 

Mr, FESS. Can the gentleman inform us what progress the 
War Finance Corporation is making in the purposes for which 
it was created? 

Mr. WALSH. Iam not advised as to that, but it is a measure 
which has been passed through the House and which we were 
given to understand was to assist corporations, individuals, and 
firms in conducting business which was essential to our active 
and successful participation in the war, and that is all this 
measure seeks to do. It seeks to stimulate the production of 
those things which we need in furthering our war program. 

Mr. FESS. And the country was impressed with the fact 
that the measure was imminent and ought to be passed immedi- 
ately? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no delay; there could not be any delay 
brooked. 

Mr. FESS. My query is, whether there has been anything 
done even in the appointment of the commissioners? 

Mr. LONGWORTH,. Their names have not been suggested yet. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. JAMES. If the gentleman will read the testimony of 
Secretary Lane he will find that it is not intended by this bill 
to render aid to p They are to go to the war-finance 
board. We only suy to them that in case they produce so much 
manganese and so much other things, we will give them a price. 

Mr. WALSH. Fix or guarantee the price the same as was 
done with wheat, and they will be in here probably from that 
section of the country—that is, gentlemen who are most vitally 
interested in this measure will be in here before the life of this 
Congress expires asking of us legislation to increase the price 
over the price that is fixed per ounce of those minerals or per 
ton under this act, to increase it as we were asked the other 
day to increase the price of wheat from $2.20 to $2.50 per bushel ; 
to legislate to fix prices above that which had been fixed. Now, 
I believe the members of the committee ought to be willing to 
have this matter discussed and to listen to suggestions, and if 


perhaps some gentleman in making suggestions might inject a 


little humor into the situation, that that might be permitted 


‘without members of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
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state of the Union being accused of trying to stop war prepara- 
tions or trying to put obstacles in their path. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to see if we can not 
reach some agreement about closing debate on this question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to have five min- 


. TOWNER. I would like to have five. 

. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to have five. 

. DEMPSEY. I would like to have five. : 

. GRAHAM of Illinois. I would like to have five minutes. 
. KINKAID. I would like to have five minutes. 

. FOSTER. On this section and all amendments thereto? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I would like to have five on an 
additional amendment, on the one which I suggested to the gen- 
tleman a while ago. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is a good deal of time—45 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will cut myself to two 
minutes. 

Mr. KINKAID. I will cut myself to two minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in 50 minutes. 

Mr. GARLAND. Will the gentleman state who takes the time? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will make it 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto be limited to 30 minutes, the time to be divided as fol- 
lows. Now let the Chair see if he has the list correctly. Mr. 
Hau, 6 minutes; Mr. GranAm of Illinois, 5 minutes; Mr. 
Moors of Pennsylvania, 5 minutes; Mr. Jonnson of Washing- 
ton, 2 minutes; Mr. Towner, 5 minutes; Mr. Noran, 5 minutes; 
Mr. Kiyxarp, 2 minutes; Mr. Sanpers of Indiana, 5 minutes. 
Is that the list? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. KINKAID. I waive my time for the present. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentlemen be recog- 
nized in that order, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The tabulation of the time makes 27 min- 
utes. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous consent that 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto shall termi- 
nate at the expiration of 27 minutes, the time to be divided 
among the gentlemen whose names have been read from the 
desk, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this is a very important sec- 
tion, and this information ought not to fall upon a few ears, 
and I therefore make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present, and the Chair will 
count. 

Mr. CANNON. If this is to be considered at all there ought 
to be some Members here to hear it. 

The CHAIRMAN (after counting). Eighty gentlemen are 
present, not a quorum, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Anthony Dyer Hutchinson O’Shaunessy 
Austin z Eagan Jacoway Overmyer 
Bacharach Edmonds Johnson, 8. Dak. Padgett 
Bankhead Estopinal Jones Parker, N. J. 
Barnhart Fairchild, B. E. Kahn Phe 
Borland Fairchild, G. W. Kearns Platt 
Bowers Fisher Kelly, Pa. Polk 
Brodbeck Flynn ettner Porter 
Browning Focht Key, Ohio Powers 
utler Fordney Kiess, Pa. Pratt 
Byrnes, S. C. Foss King Price 
Caldwell r Knutson Rankin 
Campbell, Gallagher der Riordan 
rew Gallivan LaGuardia Rowe 
Carter, Mass. ganay. Lehibach Rowland 
Chandler, N. ¥ God N. C. Linthicum Rucker 
Clark, Pa. G Littlepage Sanders, La, 
Cleary Gould Lonergan Sanford 
Collier Graham, Pa, Lunn Scott, Iowa 
Cooper, Ohio Gray, Ala McCormick Scott, Pu. 
Copie; Gray, N. McKinley Scully 
Costello Greene, Vt McLaughlin, Pa. Sells 
Crago Gregg Maher Sherley 
Cramton Griest Mann Shouse 
Curry, Cal. Grifin Martin Siegel 
Dale, N. Y. Hamill Mason Sims 
Dale, Vt. Hamilten, N. T. Meeker Slem 
Darrow Haskell Mondell Smal 
Delaney Hayes Morin Smith, Mich 
Denison Heaton Mott Smith, C, B. 
Dewalt Heintz Mudd Smith, T. F. 
Dies Hicks Neely Snell 
Dooling Holland Nicholls, S. C. Snook 
Doughton Hollingsworth Nichols, Mich. Steele 
Drukker Hood Norton Sterling, Pa. 
upré Husted Oliver, Ala. Strong 


Sullivan Templeton Van Dyke Waldow 
Sumners Thompson Vare Watson, Pa. 
Swift Tillman Venable Weaver 
Switzer Tilson Vestal Wilson, III. 
Talbott Tinkham Voigt Ziblman 


Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunners of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee, having under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 11259) to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the sup- 
ply, and controlling the distribution of those ores, metals, and 
minerals which have formerly been largely imported, or of 
which there is or may be an inadequate supply, finding itself 
without a quorum, he had caused the roll to be called, that 266 
Members had answered to their names, and that he presented 
therewith the names of the absentees for printing in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minois [Mr. Foster] 
will have to amend his request for unanimous consent. There 
are a number of gentlemen included in the request, and the time 
given me makes 33 minutes instead of 27 minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Then I ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close at the end of 33 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHN- 
son] is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I greatly ap- 
preciate the statement so seriously made by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Foster]. I may have been a bit satirical, but I 
can not believe that in looking into this bill and predicting a 
bad future for it in its operation I am endeavoring to delay 
any activity necessary for the war. If I neglected to say in my 
remarks a few minutes ago, which is the only time I have taken 
on this bill which is of much importance to my State, any- 
thing of its war features, I say now that I intend to vote for 
it. I hope, however, that the sum of money appropriated in 
this bill will be greatly reduced. I hope the bill will be trimmed 
all around. I am inclined to think that it, like some others, hás 
as a base just as much a desire in it for bureaucratic extension 
as it has as a war emergency. 

As to the indorsements from the White House in regard to 
certain bills, I notice the last presidential indorsement we had 
was in the form of a letter written to some Member of the 
House and read here, calling attention to the fact that a certain 
bill was a “genuine” war measure; and a letter before that 
one called attention to the fact that a certain other bill was a 
“real” war measure. We have not had a letter stating what 
kind of a war measure this is—real, genuine, or ordinary. We 
have the statement of the gentleman that this is necessary and 
ought to be passed. I think that all that is needed to be done 
could be done under the power heretofore given to the Presi- 
dent. I think, with these maps, and so forth, printed, showing 
manganese and other products in nearly all States that might 
be increased in production, that a great amount of the produc- 
tion will come up behind the war necessity; and if the revolv- 
ing fund stays in we will not hear the end of this thing for 
years and years and years. The schems will be continued by 
some means. The propaganda put out to create interest in this 
bill has been misleading. Owners of prospects think they are 
going to get what they are not going to get. The big fellows will 
beat them to it. 

I take position with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fos- 
TER]. I feel that I am no more to blame or responsible for this 
bill than he is. He could not help himself. He is doing the 
best he can. It is put up to him by a bureau. We can not 
check it, correct it, or reduce it, because it is an officially O. K. d 
war measure. He feels it his duty to press it before the House, 
and I presume, just as on other bills at which we choked, we 
will all fall in the same box and will vote for it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen 
in charge of this bill have pleaded very earnestly for its passage, 
but thus far they have not clearly made known who is behind 
it. Up to date no one on the committee, including the chairman 
thereof, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster], has indi- 
cated positively that the President himself has said that this is 
a measure that ought to be passed as a war measure. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. May I say this to the gentleman—and I will 
yield to the gentleman one more minute out of the six minutes re- 
served for this side—that a few minutes ago the gentleman asked 
whether the President approved of this bill? I say that the 
President does approve this bill. He called me to the telephone 
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a little while ago, just after I had finished some remarks. The 
President told me that this bill had his full indorsement. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The President of the United 
States said he favored it? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. The President of the United States said 
that this was a war measure and he regarded it very essential 
that it should become a law. He said it was necessary because 
ships had to be taken off from importing these materials to carry 
supplies to France. That ought to be done in order to carry on 
this war. This was a war measure and nothing else, and he 
authorized me to say to this House that the bill had his indorse- 
ment and he would be pleased to see it become a law at as early 
a date as possible. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
minutes remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman had five minutes and then 
he had one additional minute, given by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FOSTER]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It took a long time for us to 
obtain this statement from the chairman of the committee. I 
am glad he has seen the importance of bringing to the House 
authentic information on this very important point. In the elo- 
quent speech he made a while ago he several times observed that 
the bill had the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 
That far he went, but no further did he go. Now, he has been 
called to the telephone, to be told by the President in person, 
that the President approves of this bill as a war measure, and 
that, of course, will relieve the anxiety of a number of gentle- 
men. But the gentleman from Illinois, as well as the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. WINdo], suggested that perhaps we were 
going too far in asking that the President should give his ap- 
proval to a measure of this kind, Going too far when we, upon 
both sides of this House. have voted unlimited support to the 
President of the United States to carry forward this war, in- 
cluding the right to commandeer property and put it to war use? 
Going too far when no one would take the floor and say that the 
President backed this bill, when it appears on the face of it 
that it might mean the disorganization of the mining business of 
the United States? Going too far when it meant the creation of 
a new institution here, with $50,000,000 of the people’s money 
at the service of new agents, to destroy private business if need 
be? Going too far to ask the President, in whom we place our 
confidence, to at least let us know if he knows about this bill? 

I do not think it is unreasonable when we are asked to tuke 
$50,000,000 today, and $50,000,000 to-morrow, and $50,000,000 
next day for purposes we would not dream of supporting in 
ordinary times. I do not think it is too much to ask the Presi- 
dent’s attitude on important or hazardous measures that people 
under the President, without his knowledge, might impose upon 
Congress for the furtherance of their own ends. 

I do not think it is too much to ask that the President should 
confide in this body and say—through the chairman of the com- 
mittee bringing forward an important bill like this—* Yes; this 
is a war measure. As Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States I deem it important that such a 
measure should be passed by Congress.” That is not unreason- 
able when we are trying to work with the President. 

For one, I want to vote for these extraordinary measures, if 
I have to, with the understanding that I am voting side by side 
with the Commander in Chief. I do not want to deceive the 
people of the United States, who are already overburdened with 
taxes. I do not want to permit monopolies or speculators to 
control this body. I do not want Herbert Hoover or Mr. Baruch, 
or any other individual who may come in here and take charge 
of a bureau, to tell this Congress what to do in this war emer- 
gency without the approval of the President. I want to know 
whether the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States requires this money of the people as a war meas- 
ure. When he does that, I may be satisfied to vote for it; but 
I do not care to take it from understrappers. It is too serious 
and important a matter. The people of the United States have 
got to pay this bill and for such errors and mistakes as may 
be made. If there is disorganization of the mining business in 
consequence of anything that may work a monopoly in this in- 
stance, then let the responsibility be shared by the President 
of the United States, as well as by the Congress thereof. That 
is a fair proposition when the administration knows so much 
1 the necessity for this measure, and Congress knows so 

e. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I am very much surprised 
indeed that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 
should have failed to recognize some of the propositions in- 
volved in this bill, that should, I am quite sure, appeal to him 
perhaps more than to any other gentleman on the floor of this 
House, because the gentleman ought to recognize that this bill 


Mr. Chairman, have I five 


is not only a bill for the purpose of commandeering property, if 
necessary, but it is also a bill for the protection of home in- 
dustries by large bounties and by tariffs, if necessary. I want 
te call the gentleman’s attention to the statement made by the 
Secretary of Commerce, which is extraordinarily good Repub- 
lican protective doctrine. He says: 


We know approximately what we have. We simply want to be able to 
say to the small man and to the large man. Gentlemen, go further in 
and find out what you have. Bring it out and we will see that you 
are not ruined.” 

And then the Secretary says: 

I think that is good Americanism ; I think that is common sense— 

And I am quite sure the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
agree with that proposition— 

I know we are criticized— N 


He says 
if we do not do it in the future. 


So that this protective doctrine, of the protection of American 
industry, is not only for the present. It is also going to be 
pursued in the future. And then I want to quote a statement 
further from that distinguished Democrat—I presume, or at 
least, he is acting under Democratie authority and speaking 
under Democratic authority—Mr. Baruch. He says: 

I believe in the end that we won't pay any more for the articles men: 
tioned here by our advancing the money and producing them in this 
countrx, and we will also have built around us a wall that will defend 
us in the future, and which may have to defend us in the present. 

[Applause.] 

Why, gentlemen on this side of the House, I have heard gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House cry out against the Re- 
publican doctrine of building a wall for the protection of 
American industries. And yet my friend from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Moore] is finding fault with a bill which is thus sponsored, 
and which has the special indorsement now, we are told, of the 
President of the United States himself. = 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Very gladly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course, I have not deviated 
from my belief in the principle of protection, but I did not 
observe that the ordinary protective methods were being fol- 
lowed in this bill. Under the Republican system we used te 
tax the foreigner who sent his goods into this country. 

Mr. TOWNER. Well, while the gentleman may not have 
deviated from the principle of protection, the criticism I make 
upon him is that he has not properly appreciated the indorse- 
ment given in this bill by the Democratic Party and the leaders 
on the Democratic side to the principle of the protection of 
American industry [applause] of the necessity; in fact, if we 
would in this country properly protect and prepare ourselves 
for war, of seeing that the industries of this country are prop- 
erly protected. Why, listen to what the committee itself states 
in the closing paragraph of its report: 

We should be as near independent of the world as possible in war 
time, and it is believed that under this bill we can secure the most of 
these necessities. 

Ah, gentlemen, we have here the statement that we ought to 
protect ourselves and prepare ourselves to be independent in 
war time, and these other gentlemen have said that that also 
means preparation for peace time; so that we have this in- 
dorsement, given in this extraordinarily emphatic statement of 
the Democratic administration itself, of the doctrine of the 
necessity of protecting American industry. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to address myself to the 
pending question, whatever it is, really to make some observa- 
tions on the remarks of the last two gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The understanding of the Chair was that 
the time was apportioned in the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman from Texas will find 
out what the pending question is before he discourses upon it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY.. Apparently I can not get any time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No Democrat explained that 
the principle of protection was involved here. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But is it wise te let two Republicans discuss 
the tariff question and fight it out, and inject it into the con- 
sideration of this pending war measure? 

Mr. HARDY. I want to congratulate the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] who said that he wanted to do what- 
ever the President said he must do, and who has heretofore 
been so frequently delighted to charge us with yielding to the 
President, with being rubber stamps, and having no judgments 
of our own. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Denesey] is entitled to recognition for five minutes if he 
desires it. 
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Mr. FOSTER. I hope the gentleman from New York will 
take his time on the next section. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will not the gentleman use 
halfen minute of his time to allow us to get an answer to a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hau- 
LIN] is entitled to five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from Mis- 
souri allow a question in his time? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. $ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The statement of the gentle- 
man from lowa [Mr. Towner] savored somewhat of politics, 
which I have carefully avoided. [Laughter.] In view of the 
statement made by the gentleman from Iowa, I want to ask the 
gentleman from Missouri whether any member of the committee, 
on the other side in particular, gave the House any information 
whatever about the protective features of this bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. Protection in time of war. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry that we have 
gentlemen upon the floor of the House who can not approach the 
consideration of any subject without an allusion to the tariff or 
some other phase of party politics. Now, I regard this as a 
very serious situation. I have stated already upon this floor 
that this is legislation of a character that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I would not favor for one moment, and I am sincere 
in that. Yet, under present conditions, as I understand them 
to exist, I am most heartily in favor of this legislation. 

I want to impress this on the minds of every Member present. 
We are not seeking to help any individual or any particular 
business, fundamentally or primarily. We are seeking to help 
the American people as a whole in this terrible crisis in which 
we now find ourselves, We are as much a part of the Army that 
is fighting in France to-day as the boys on the front; they form 
the first line and we the reserve line. If we do not back them up 
in every possible way by sending them the things that they need 
in prosecuting this war, we are just as guilty of dodging our 
duty and of being called slackers as a man that will attempt to 
dodge his duty on the front. [Applause.] 

Now, we are told by men who are presumed to know—and I 
must assume that they do know—that the materials provided 
for in this bill are vitally necessary in order to furnish the 
things which the country needs in prosecuting the war. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I have not time enough to yield. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I simply wanted to ask, Does 
the gentleman, who is familiar with the mining situation in our 
section of the country, have any fear that some bureau of the 
Government will demoralize conditions there as it has the coal- 
mining industry? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Absolutely not; I have no fear at all, because 
I believe that the men who will administer this law will be men 
of experience to start with. 

Mr. CAMPBHLL of Kansas. Fine! 

Mr. HAMLIN. The committee was careful to provide that 

the administration of this law should be through the Interior 
Department. 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If the other bill had been un- 
der the Interior Department or the Bureau of Mines, we might 
not have the demoralized condition that we now have in the 
coal industry. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I will say to the gentleman that there can be 
no question of politics in this proposition, I hope, and I speak 
earnestly and seriously, that gentlemen will not seek to inject 
any kind of partisanship into the consideration of this bill. 

This situation stares us in the face, either it is necessary to 
control the things mentioned in this bill for the prosecution of 
this war or it is not necessary. That is all there is to it. If 
it is necessary I must assume, and I think most of us will as- 
sume, that the men who appeared before the committee, not 
interested as some gentleman said to-day, personally—men like 
the geologists of the State of Illinois, the State of Missouri, and 
the State of Wisconsin, whom I asked if they were pecuniarily 
interested in the mining industry and they said not at all, 
mining engineers who said they were not interested financially 
in mining, national organizations of the miners’ associations, 
the Bureau of Mines, the Geological Survey, all of these men, 
high-class men, patriotic men, said they had no interest in this 
matter personally, except as patriotic American citizens. They 
said that the things mentioned in this bill are absolutely neces- 
sary in the manufacture of steel guns and ammunition, and so 
forth, and while we had them in this country we only pro- 
duced on an average 25 per cent of our consumption. They said 
that we need ships to carry supplies to the boys in France who 
are fighting this war, and we could not have them if we used 
them in the transportation of these minerals from other coun- 


tries. We need this bill to stimulate production at home at 


this time. I say that we need the bill and we ought to get 
gown 5 business and pass it without further delay. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, by the unanimous- 
consent agreement I was to have five minutes. 

Mr, FOSTER. That was the understanding, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I am not so particular about the 
time, but I want to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not have that noted on 
his minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER.. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS] 
have five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FOSTER. Now, Mr. Chairman, let us have a vote on the 
amendment pending before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco]. 

Mr. CANNON. Let us have the amendment reported. 

ne CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 10, after the word “order.” insert the words “and 
findings.” In line 11, the same page, after the word “ evidence,” insert 
the words “of the facts stated therein.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was considered, and the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 18, after the word “ business,” strike out the words 
“ correspondence, papers, books, and records.” ó 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the words I seek 
to have stricken out do not appear in the section of the food bill 
from which this section is almost an exact copy. I think it 
grants power and authority to agents which ought not to have 
been granted. There is no apparent necessity for the general 
power to examine the correspondence, papers, and books of the 
licensees, They have ample authority in former parts of the 
section to find out all about the accounts and get data concern- 
ing accounts, and of getting sworn statements in reference to 
the accounts. I think this permission to go into the correspond- 
ence, books, papers, and records is a power that ought not to be 
given in this section, 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the 
gentleman that if he take out the language which his nmend- 
ment would remove from the bill and leave that remaining it 
would read, beginning on line 18, “ the Secretary of the Interior 
of the places of business and records of licenses.” 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana, That should be “ iicensees.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is a mistake in the bill, is it not? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Then that ought to be corrected. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to include in my amendment the correction of the spell- 
ing of the word “ licensees.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Does not the gentleman think this provision 
ought to remain in the bill? In other words, that it would do 
no harm to have it remain in the bill? Can he not conceive that 
a condition might arise whereby it would be vitally necessary 
for the Government to have the right to examine the books, 
records, correspondence, and so forth, of some of these concerns 
to ascertain whether they have made or are making correct re- 
turns of their business transactions? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The Government has the right to 
require a verified statement of these facts; and then if the 
licensee who made that verified statement committed perjury, 
the Government would have the usual procedure in cases of 
perjury. I think this is an unusual and extraordinary power, 
especially in view of the fact that it is granted not only to the 
Secretary of the Interior, but to any of his agents, and it might 
be delegated to some person that the Secretary of the Interior 
never heard of. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HAMLIN. - If a man makes a correct statement and there 
are no suspicious circumstances connected with the report 
made, this provision, if allowed to remain in the law, would not 
be exercised and would, therefore, do no harm; but in case there 
should be suspicious circumstances surrounding a given case, I 
think the Government ought to have the right to examine the 
books. That privilege would not hurt anyone if they have made 
correct reports. I believe it ought to remain in. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I know; but this authorizes any 
petty agent to use oppressive power, and it ought not to be 
granted. 

Mr. HAMLIN. “Any duly authorized agent,“ it says, “of the 
Secretary of the Interior.” 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not think that the Secretary of the In- 
terior would authorize some petty agent in the sense that I 
think the gentleman used that expression—some irresponsible 
agent. 

Mr, SANDERS of Indiana. Oh, no. A petty agent does not 
mean an irresponsible agent necessarily, but a petty agent means 
some agent having minor authority, who might in the course of 
administering the bill be granted this authority as far as the 
bill is concerned, and the Secretary of the Interior may never 
have heard of him. He might not have considered his qualifica- 
tions with reference to this power, and yet this power might be 
given to him. I think it is an unreasonable and an oppressive 
power. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think that if these concerns make a fair 
and true_return that this provision in the bill will not hurt 
anybody. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 

- Sanvers of Indiana) there were—ayes 38, noes 35. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed Mr. SANDERS 
of Indiana and Mr. HAMLIN to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 46, noes 47. ; 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
the nmendment has been defeated, I suggest that the word 
“licenses” as it appears in the bill should be changed to 
“ licensees.” 

That modification was included as a part of the amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the word “licenses” be changed to “licensees” in line 19, 
page 6. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object—— 
Mr. FOSTER. Oh, object, if the gentleman is going to, 

Mr. WALSH. I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. Is this section open to amendment? 


The CHAIRMAN. It is. 
Mr. RAKER. And discussion? 
The CHAIRMAN, It is not. 


Mr. RAKER. I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER. I offer it as an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page G, line 19, strike out the word “ licenses” and insert the word 
“ liceensces.” ~ 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Tho amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

See. G. That necessaries shall be deemed to be hoarded within the 
meauiny of this act when either (a) held, contracted for, or arranged for 
by any producer, manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, dealer, or other 
person in a quantity in excess of the reasonable requirements of his 

usiness for use or sale by him for a reasonable time, or reasonably re- 
quired to furnish necessaries produced in surplus quantities 8 
throughout the period of scant or no production; or (b) withheld, 
wheiher by possession or under any contract or arrangement, from the 
market by any person for the purpose of unreasonably increasing or 
diminishing the price. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, the only possible justification 
for this bill is the attempt to save a part of the tonnage now 
required for the importation of these various minor minerals. 
In order that the distinguished ex-Speaker may feel sure that 
there is no attempt on the part of the Government to stealthily 
introduce the principle of socialism into the mining industry 

Mr, CANNON. If the gentleman will yield, I would say that 
I did not have that in my mind. 


Mr. LONDON, I desire to call his attention and the attention 
of other Members of the House to the testimony of Mr. De Wolff, 
State geologist of Illinois and president of the Association of 
American State Geologists. It appears that this bill was origi- 
nally prepared some time in July of last year; that a few months 
after the beginning of the war they began to think of stimulat- 
ing production. The bill traveled from group to group, and the 
geologists got hold of it in November. It was originally drafted 
by the office of the Secretary of the Interior, with the coopera- 
tion of the war minerals committee. It came to the State geolo- 
gists in November, and the following interesting fact developed, 
that originally this bill included the larger metals and minerals, 
but, as explained by Mr. De Wolff, the National Association of 
Mining Engineers insisted that these larger metals and minerals 
be excluded. Had the more important metals and minerals 
been included there might have been some justification for the 
suspicion that Government control is in contemplation. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Ilinois? 

Mr. LONDON. Pardon me; I have only a few minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. LONDON. The National Association of Mining Engincers 
insisted that this bill be confined to minor minerals, In answer 
to my question Mr. De Wolf said this: 

r. Loxpon. The State 10 are al bli n 
the State governments? Tus Bociety of Geologistec-of State ee 
are all public servants? 

Mr. De WoLr. State servants. 

Mr. LONDON. While the members of the Society of Engineers are engl- 
neers employed by various interests? 

Mr. De Wor. And in consulting practice; they are men of extended 
experience in the industry. 

According to Mr. De Wolf, the bill in its original form in- 
cluded all minerals, and it provided as a last resort the taking 
over and the operation of the mines by the Government. 

So we had this situation: That the State geologists, who are 
public servants, had no difficulty in approving the principles of 
this bill, while the Society of Engineers, associated with private 
interests, opposed the inclusion of the principal metals and 
minerals, So you see there is very little of the socialist principle 
about this proposition. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 5 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does the gentleman remember 
that when the food-control bill was being considered in this 
House the lady from Montana [Miss RANKIN] offered an amend- 
ment including metalliferous mines in the food-control bill, and 
that those who sponsored that bill and the administration 
leaders in the House at that time were opposed to that amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LONDON. I do not recall that particular instance. The 
point of it is this, that the hope is held out that this bill will 
encourage the production of minor minerals. Whether it will 
or not only heaven knows. 

I do not know how attractive the price must be in order to 
encourage the production of minor minerals. That is all there 
is to this bill, and that is the difference between the powers 
conferred by this bill and the powers conferred upon the Gov- 
ernment by the defense act. Under the defense act the Govern- 
ment may commandeer something which is in existence. This 
is to produce larger quantities of necessary articles. 

Mr, GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman contend that we need all 
these minerals that are specified here in larger quantities than 
they are produced? 

Mr. LONDON. One of the best known nietallurgists in the 
country appeared before the committee. It looked as if he took 
the dictionary and enumerated every mineral he could find in it. 
I do not know how many of them are essential for war pur- 
poses, He went through the alphabet. But we will be told 
anyway that it is impossible to give us detailed information, 
because they can net disclose the particular use to which these 
minerals can be put. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. ` Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this bill is 
intended, as I understand it, to encourage the production of the 
smaller and rarer metals. It does not include gold, silver, lead, 
or zine. 

Mr. FOSTER. Or copper. 

Mr: DEMPSEY. Or copper, but it does include the rare 
kinds of metals. The need for encouraging their production 
has arisen in two ways. It has arisen, first, becausc of the 
scarcity of shipping to bring these metals into this country 
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from Brazil, Spain, India, and Turkey. We can not, afferd to 
spare the shipping for that purpose. For instance, it is esti- 
mater that manganese alone wylli fall short in domestic produc- 
tion 560,000 tons in the coming year. It is estimated also that 
each ton of manganese that we import means 5 tons of shipping, 
so you will see that means a total of 2,500,000 tons of ship- 
ping. And that is a single article—only one in the list ef 
things that are needed. So the first reason for the bill is that 
we need this shipping. Now, let us see just n moment. Go up 
and down the list of the necessities of this war. State them all, 
nnd you will find that the one thing that stands out as the pri- 
mary requisite is shipping. You may talk about food, you may 
talk about soldiers, you may talk about munitions and cannon 
and supplies, but when you have gone over the list from top to 
bottom, from beginning to end of the alphabet, you find in the 
end that shipping is the primary need, and this bill tends to 
auswer that need, because it will release ships from importing 
these various metals by speeding up their production in this 
country. 

The second reason is this: We want in this country, so far 
as we can. to be self-sufficient for the purposes of carrying on 
the war. We do not want to have to resort to the other coun- 
tries, because we do not know what the necessities and needs 
ef the hour may be. We can not tell how conditions may 
change. We can not tell why and how it may become impos- 
sible, or how it may become difficult, to import from a given 
country; and we want here in our own midst, where we have 
these things, to produce them in sufficient quantities to meet the 
exigencies of this great world war. 

Now, they answer us in this way: They say first that the 
War Finance Corporation can take care of this proposition. I 
say no. Why not? The War Finance Corporation is intended 
to finance existing corporations which are doing a solvent, 
good business. It is intended simply to assist them in this 
crisis, not because they would need help under ordinary con- 
ditions, but because of the fact that the war stress is such that 
any corporation which has an established business and which 
is able ordinarily to finance itself, needs help in these times. 
It is not intended at all, through the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, to assist prospecting, to assist experiment, to develop n 
new business. And that is the purpose of this bill. It is to 
foster and crente a business which does not exist, to send out 
the pioneers, to develop that which is new, that which is un- 
tried, and to make men secure in the development of it by 
saying to them, “ While your prospecting and experimenting 
are uncertain, as to whether if you were left to yourselves you 
could make a return upon your investment, we will guarantee 
such a price as will give you an insured and adequate return, 
because it is the need of the Nation that calls upon you, and 
it is because of the war that we need to have you develop this 
industry, and the war need makes a Nation need, and justifies 
the Nation in guaranteeing the price. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. The only real shortage that we have, the 
gentleman will agree, that amounts to anything, is in man- 


nese, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. The bulk of that is produced in Montana. 
Now, as it has been multiplied by 6,000 per cent in the last 
five years, and will be more than doubled this year, over last 
year; does the gentleman think that you can take a man and 
say to him, “ We will give you a fixed price for the manganese 
that you will produce”? When he has not the machinery he 
must get it, which means transportation; and that same guar- 
antee must go to the Colorado Ryan properties that produce 
manganese. 5 . 

You can not make fish of one and fowl of another. 
would the expenditure be? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It is absolutely impossible, if the gentle- 
man will permit, to say how the bill will work out in detail; 
but I say that we do face the fact that if we do not remedy 
the shortage of 560,000 tons we are going to use two million and 
a haif tons of shipping that should be used to send boys, can- 
non, and supplies abroad. If we can do it in this way, and I 
believe we can; if we can help to do it in this way, and we 
surely can, we should make the experiment. It is not only jus- 
tified but required. [Appluse.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I ask that the gentleman have 
ope minute more, as I want to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The statement the gentleman has 
just made to save ships appeals to me. If this bill were passed, 
does the gentleman have any reason to believe from anything 
he knows that it would in the near future reiieve our strin- 
gency in that respect; that is, during the present season, when 
we need the ships so badly, will the passage of the bill give us 
more ships? S 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I can answer the gentleman by stating what 
the gentleman's colleague [Mr. Cannon] has just said. We 
have grown from the production of 4,000 tons manganese to 
240,000 tous in the incredibly short time from 1913 to 1917. Ik 
we can grow in production in that short period of time aud we 
ave going to double it this year—why are we not going to re- 
lieve the shipping and relieve it speedily? Statistics show that 
there has been that surprising and that amazing growth. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Of course, if we can spend $50,- 
000,000 and get ships in that way, it is just as easy as to spend 
it in building them, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Of course it is; and at the same time it an- 
swers the other purpose of the bill, which is making ourselves 
self-sufficient in producing within our own borders and from 
our own territory all those things essential to the war, and not 
leaving us to depend on foreign territory and its uncertainties 
and changes that are rapidly evolving in this world-wide wur. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. The testimony from the Shipping Board is 
thut we will save from three to four hundred thousand dead- 
weight tons of shipping this year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has expired, and the Clerk will 
read. 5 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. That whenever any necessaries shall be hoarded as defined in 
section G they shall be liable to be proceeded against in any district 
court of the United States within the district where the same are found 
and seized by a process of libel for condemnation, and if such necessaries 
shall be adjudged to be hoarded they shall be disposed of 127 sale in 
such manner as to provide the most equitable distribution thereof as 
the court may direct, and the proceeds thereof, less the legal costs and 
charges, shall be*paid to the party entitled thereto. The proceedings 
of such libel cases shall conform as near as may be to the proceedings 
in admiralty, except that either party may demand trial by jury of any 
issue of fact joined in any such case, and all such proceedings shall be at 
the suit of and in the name of the United States. It shall be the duty of 
the United States attorney for the proper district to institute and prose 
cute any such action upon presentation to him of satisfactory evidence 
to sustain the same. 


Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 
I wish to offer to perfect the text. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent ihat 
all debate on this section and amendments thereto be limited to 
20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer my amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 8, line 11, after the word “ six,“ strike out the word “they” 
and insert the words “ of this act the person, firm, copartnership, or cor- 
poration so holding the same,” so that it will read: 

“ That whenever any necessaries shall be hoarded as defined in section 
6 of this act the person, firm, copartnership, or corporation so holdin, 
the same shall be liable to be proceeded against in any district court o 
the United States within the district where the same are found.” 


Mr. FOSTER. I think that is all right. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want to call attention of the chairman 
of the committee to the fact that this is a proceeding in rem and 
not in personam. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I know that very well. I know that it is a 
proceeding “in rem,” but it ought to be “in personam.” If you 
read the section you will see that this is a proceeding against 
the ores or minerals wherever found, and then down in line 15 
you will see the word “ they,” which refers to the minerals, and 
in line 19 you will see the word“ party“ is again used, providing 
that after paying the cost and charges the surplus shall be paid 
to the party entitled thereto. ‘Then in line 21 you find this 
provision: Except that either party may demand trial by jury 
of any issue of fact joined in any such case.” 

I submit that this section ought to be a proceeding “in 
personam“ and not a proceeding “in rem,” because this is a 
section that seeks to enforce the preceding section. The pre 
ceding section, section 6, refers entirely to the hoarding of these 
metals. The penalty for hoarding these metals is to proceed 
against the firm, person, or corporation that hoards them. They 
are the people guilty in this act, and they are the people against 

whom the proceedings must be instituted. This iden of going 
and searching out the thing hoarded ” and allowing the thing or 
minerals hoarded to appeal where a question of fact is raised 
makes it ridiculous. 


Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS, Yes. 

Mr, ONDON: The proceeding aguinst the person is in 
section 8. i 

Mr. ROBBINS. That isa criminal section and proceeding, and 
is n different thing. The proceeding in this section is a pro- 
ceeding “in rem” against the thing which is analogous to a 
proceeding in law against real estate, the foreclosure gf n mort- 
gage. Here you are proceeding against a man for hoarding 
goods, and it is a proceeding against the person for a violation 
of the provisions of the stutute. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS, Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Suppose a person should be 
located out of the jurisdiction. Suppose the hoarding of goods 
should be in one State and the person should be in another 
State, would you have the proceeding against the person? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Oh, there is a method provided by statute 
for suits against persons who are absent from the jurisdiction 
of the court. Service is had by publication and a foreign at- 
tachment proceeding. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That is a statutory proceeding. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Of course, there is a United States statute 
providing for that. Tho trouble about this section is that it 
could not be enforced. This is an attempt to set up a proceed- 
ing in admiralty, which pertains to proceedings against boats 
and ships. Here your proceeding is against the person, the 
firm, or the corporation that acquires this metal in bulk and 
holds it. and hoards it, for the purpose of increasing the price 
to the Government or to the manufacturers who are manu- 
facturing war materials for the Government. 

Mr. LONDON. Is not the object to get hold of the thing 
hoarded rather than to punish the person in an action for 
damages? The object of this section is to get hold of the very 
thing that the Government needs. So it is an action not only 
in law, but the spirit of it is that it is against the thing for the 
possession of that thing. . 

Mr. ROBBINS. You get control of the mineral when you 
proceed against the person hoarding it and seize the mineral 
or ore he is h i 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Apart from the amendment that the gentle- 
man has offered, may I inquire his view as to whether we are 
justified in passing a provision of confiscation, as this paragraph 
provides, that does not regard the constitutional provisiou of not 
taking property without due compensation? 

Mr. ROBBINS. This statute is a war measure. No person 
in this House, it has been reiterated over and over aguin, would 
vote for it under any other circumstances. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman believe that the con- 
stitutional protection and guaranty of not taking property with- 
out due compensation does not apply in time of war as well as 
in time of peace? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I will answer the question by saying that 
this section provides specifically for trial by jury, and that is 
the only provision that saves this clause from being absolutely 
in the teeth of the Constitution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It provides for the confiscation and sale at 
any figure which may be received at public auction. 

Mr. ROBBINS. If it be sold at public auction, that would be 
due process of law, and would, if fairly conducted, obtain for the 
owner fair and just compensation for the minerals or ore seized 
and taken from him. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am considerably disturbed with 
regard to this measure. I want to vote for and support every 
measure that is necessary for the prosecution of this war. I 
think that is the duty of every Member of the House, and it is 
to the credit of the membership of this House that everyone is 
performing his full duty, and if there is a disloyal Member of 
the House I do not know his name. The support which the 
administration has had by the membership of this House upon 
every bill that has been put forth as necessary for the success- 
ful conduct of the war has been remarkable. But I do not want 
to vote for a bill that has that for its purpose, if we already 
have some other law on the statute books through which we 
can accomplish the same purpose. I do want to vote against 
those bills that have for their object the building up of;new de- 
partments and a big personnel in them at tremendous expense, 
the creating of new offices with large salaries, when we can 
accomplish the thing that that orgunizutlon, would accomplish 
without that expense. l 

Let us take the bills that we have already passed—I do not 
eare which one you take, you will find unusual powers. There 
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area number of bills giving the President all. the power this bill 
grants. Here is the food bill. It provides as follows: 

Src. 12. That whenever the President shall find it necessary to secure 
an adequate supply of necessaries for the support of the Army or the 
maintenance of the Navy, or for any other public use connected with 
the common defense, he is authorized to requisition and take over, for 
use or operation by the Government, any factory, packing house, oil pipe 
linc, mine, or other plant, or any part thereof, in or through which any 
necessaries are or may be manufactured, produced, prepared, or mincid, 
and to operate the same, 


Then, further, there is this other provision in section 10: 


That tho President is authorized, from time to time, to requisition 
foods, feeds, fuels, and other supplies necessary to the sup of the 
Army or the maintenance of the Navy, or any other -public use con- 
nected with the common defense, and to requisition, or otherwise pro- 
vide, storage facilities for such supplies; and he shall ascertain and pay 
a just compensation therefor. 

What broader powers could we give than the power we have 
given in tha: act? Does anyone contend that that does not give 
the President power to purchase these metals? Take the act of 
June 3, 1916, providing for further and more effectual provision 
for the national defense. Here, again, we gave the Presi- 
dent the power not only to reach out and commandeer 
propery that may be necessary for the prosecution of this 
war and at a price which he said was fair and rea- 
sonable, but if the supply is not sufficient we gave him 
power to force an increased production. Take the things that 
are mentioned here in the remarks of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Wrixoo], which he placed in the Recorp. 
understand there is not one of those minerals that we do not 
produce some quantity of in the United States. Is there a man 
here who says that the President can not go out and buy all 
that is necessary, either for the Army or the Navy or for any 
public use, under the authority which he now has? 

Mr. FOSTER. Where would you get cobalt? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In Canada. 

Mr. FOSTER. TI said in the United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman desire to produce a 
home-market condition, justifying large prices for cobalt, if it 
can be secured in Canada? 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman from Iowa said all these could 
be produced in the United States. 

Mr. GOOD. If they can not be produced in the United 
States then the bill does not affect them, because the bill only 
affects those things that can be produced in the United States. 
If you are going to release this vast tonnage in shipping you 
must find the things you want right in the United States or 
Mexico or Canada. What is more to the point, if we need 
cobalt, why does not the President buy it in Canada? He has 
the authority and the money, and he can pay any price and no 
one can object, 

Why, if you want manganese, if you want a million tons, the 
President has the money appropriated by Congress to buy it, 
and he has authority to purchase all that can be produced. 
No one can prevent his purchasing it where ships will not be 
necessary for transporting it. 

If you wanted antimony the President has had authority to 
purchase all that is necessary either for the Army or the Navy, or 
what the steel companies need for public use and he can pay 
any price which he may elect to pay. What more authority 
do you want than this? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five minutes 
more, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr, Chairman, I understand the time is 
limited. ; 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time was fixed by agreement. 

Mr. GOOD. I understood there was 20 minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. . How much time is there remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Ten minutes has been used. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have not taken up the time of 
the committee, and can conclude in five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I understood the gentle- 
man was to have 10 minutes. He said he desired 7 or 8 
minutes, 

Mr. FOSTER. He said five. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He expressed himself as wanting seven or 
cizght minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. Let we have another five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I will yield my time to the 
gentleman in order to allow the gentleman from Illinois to have 
his five minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. No; go ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the result of the agreement on 
the floor? 


1918. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I understood five minutes would be re- 
served for me, and I will yield that to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for five additional minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. Now, Mr. Chairman, this is rather a belated 
excuse for something that side of the House should have done. 
When you passed the Underweod bill before the outbreak of 
the war, when you took off the duty of $2.50 a ton on ferro- 
manganese and placed it on the free list, then you desired to 
discourage production in metals. The certain metals schedule 
was similarly dealt with. The result was discouraging to 
American producers and encouraged production abroad. Now 
you wish to encourage American production again. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Wili the gentleman yield there? Did not 
the gentleman just a moment ago say we ought not to pass this 
bill provided we could get cobalt from Canada? 

Mr. GOOD. Now, Mr. Chairman, that is a lame excuse for 
your taking off the duty on the product of the American miner 
who was producing these metals and then when we find we are 
in war and need them to reach out and ask the poor washer- 
women and the banker alike to buy liberty bonds in order that 
you may rehabilitate the industries that you have destroyed. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I can not. 

Mr. FOSTER. Let us not have politics, this is a war 
measure. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; it is said that this is a war measure, but 
I am inclined to think it is unnecessary. It will provide many 
jobs for deserving Democrats and to that extent it may be a 
war measure, but the power granted is already vested in the 
President. I regret that that side of the House was not far- 
sighted enough before the war, when we told you that you 
needed American production, that you ought to produce in 
America everything that could be produced that we use er 
could use, and yet you destroyed those industries and now you 
reach out and ask $50,000,000 to rehabilitate them. Protection 
would have saved them at the expense of the importer. No, 
gentlemen of the committee, there is not a power granted in 
this bill, except the authorization for an appropriation and 
the additional power to create a new department, that has not 
already been granted the President. Ah, if it is true that we 
could release thousands upon thousands of tons of shipping 
by purchasing these things of the American miner, then I say 
to you the fault is not with the House, the fault is not with 
Congress, the fault is in the correct exercise of these broad 
powers that we have granted. 

Long ago you ought to have been producing manganese, anti- 
mony, and these things that you say you want to produce here 
in America. The President had the power to purchase. The 
first thing we did after we declared war was to give the Presi- 
dent $100,000,000 to purchase things of this kind. Of course, 
this vast tonnage of ships should be released. It should be re- 
leased at once. Do not wait for this authority; exercise the 
authority already granted and buy them at once. The author- 
ity and money have already been granted. Almost a year ago 
we granted this authority, and it should have been exercised 
long ago. We should have been buying antimony and manga- 
nese and bismuth—and all those things which you say you are 
going to buy, if this bill becomes a law—for a year. You have 
needed the ships all year. The President has the power to buy 
them now, at any price he may fix. He has the money in 
his hands with which to buy them, and there is no limitation 
on the price that he can pay. Why not exercise this power? 
Why create more useless offices, the salaries of which drain the 
substance of the people? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop] has voted in this House, as other Members on that side 
have, for the support of the administration in this war. They 
are to be commended for doing that. I am not here to find 
fault with any man. They have loyally supported the admin- 
istration in the carrying out of its war policies; but I do re- 
gret, my friends, that the gentleman from Towa should see fit, 
upon the pretext of criticizing this bill, to find fault with things 
that he thinks shonld have been done a long time ago. The 


gentleman speaks of the President having $100,000,000 with- 


which he could have bought cobalt, antimony, pyrites, man- 
gzanese, and these other articles. The President has no power 
under the law to buy and sell those articles. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. He can buy but he can not sell them. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. He exercised power, I under- 
stand, by buying a lot of old junk in a hole in the ground up on 
Fifteenth Street. 

Mr, FOSTER: The gentleman from Kansas upon this war 
measure, when it is necessary to secure some legislation for 
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carrying on the war, sees fit now to lug in some other propo- 
sition on which he desires to criticize the President, and yet 
protests his loyalty to the Government at the same time. I am 
sorry, my friend 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But the gentleman says—— 

Mr. FOSTER. I did not yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; I do not, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman does not say that 
he could not, under the power that he has now, buy these needed 
war materials? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say to my friend from Kansas, if he will 
contain himself until some opportune time comes, when the 
House may be considering a proposition that is not as vital a 
war measure as this is, he can say what he likes in criticism of 
what the President has done ff he thinks that there are things 
to do. But I do submit that under the guise of criticizing this 
bill and protesting their loyalty at the same time, they should 
not find fault with the President because he did not commence 
some time ago to buy $100,000,000 worth of pyrites, buy 5100. 
000,000 worth of manganese, and do all those things. Suppos- 
ing the President had done it? The same gentleman would 
have been here criticizing him because he had spent money for 
that purpose. I have no doubt about that. Let us be fair. I 
hope I have not been partisan in this House, and very few Mem- 
bers of this House have been partisan. I do not know that I call 
to my mind one. But I do submit that it is not the proper thing 
now to criticize the President in this way. Let us put this meas- 
ure through. Let us not have it said six months from now that 
the Government is short on these materials because Congress 
failed to do its duty in helping to secure these necessary ma- 
terials. 

Mr. GOOD. Now, the gentleman is willing to admit that the 
President has power to purchase all of the things that are on- 
templated to be secured under this bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; I do not think he has. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman think now tuat the President 
would not have authority to purchase under the food bill or 
under the Army reorganization bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think he might have the right to purchase 
or commandeer some of these articles, but I doubt he has 
the power to do all these necessary things provided in this bill 
to secure all of them. 

Mr. GOOD. Not under the food bill? 

Mr. FOSTER, He must take care of industrial uses in this 
country, too. 

Mr. GARLAND. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. FOSTER. I yield to iny colleague. 

Mr. GARLAND. I was going to ask the gentleman from 
Towa, as to this far-sighted policy that he refers to, if he him- 
self ought not to have exercised it a little when he voted for the 
manufacture of armor plate by the Government, inasmuch as 
the country has to have manganese? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In regard to manganese, 
there are all kinds of it in the forest reserves owned by the 
Government. Can we not get it? 

Mr. FOSTER. We can if we pass this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ROBBINS]. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, can we not have it reported 
again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. > 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, after a conference with some 
of the gentlemen in charge, they claim that this is to be a pro- 
ceeding in rem; and as I have no desire to change the proceeding 
if they insist on it, I withdraw the amendment with that under- 
standing. jj 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw the amendment. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. That any person who, in order to enhance the price of neces- 
saries, willfully destroys any necessaries for the purpose of enhancin 
the price or restricting the supply thereof shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be ee not exceeding $5,000 or imprisoned for not more than two years, 
or . 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking 
out in lines 3 and 4 the words “in order to enhance the price of 
necessaries.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON: Page 9, lines 3 and 4, strike 
out the words “in order to enhance the price of necessaries.” 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a duplica- 
tion of words in this section. As it now reads it is as fellows: 

That any person who, in order to enhance the price of necessaries, 
willfully destroys any necessaries for the purpose of enhancing the price 
or restricting the supplies. 

I submit to the gentleman that language ought to go out. 

Mr. FOSTER. That print is from the old bill. We did change 
that, but the printers did not get it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Have you not a paragraph that 
is in line with the bill passed the other day for the destruction 
of war material? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Substantially so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. With the same form of punish- 
ment? 

Mr, ANDERSON. With fhe same form of punishment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON ]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the lust 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. FESS. I do so in order to ask the chairman whether 
anywhere in the proposed law he has defined what are“ neces- 


ries, 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. These articles are defined to be “ neces- 
saries.” 

Mr. FESS. It is limited to them? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I thought you would not put it in a criminal 
statute without defining it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That any person who conspires, combines, agrees, or nrra 
with any other person, or who aids or abete any other person (a) to 
limit the facilities for transportating, productag, mancfacturing, sup- 
plying, storing, or dealing in any necessaries; 9) to restrict the sup- 
ply of any necessaries; (c) to restrict the distribution df any neces- 
saries; (d) to prevent, limit, or lessen the manuſa ture or production 
of any necessuries shail, upon conyiction, be fived not exceeding $10,000 
or be imprisoned for not more than two years, or both. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to insert. 
after the word “whe,” in line 8, page 9, the expression “in 
order to enhance the price of necessaries.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: Page 9, line S. after 
the word “ who,” insert the words “in order to enhance the price of 
necessaries.” 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion 
that the committee, when it finally agreed upon the bill, had 
that expression in section 9, and inadvertently it was put in 
section 8; and I am seeking to put in this section the expression 
that was stricken out of section 8 by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Section 9 enumerates numerous things—(a), (b), (e), and 
(d). The first, (a), is to limit the facilities for transporting, 
producing, manufacturing, supplying, storing, or dealing in any 
necessaries; (b) Is to restrict the supply of any necessaries; 
(e) is to restrict the distribution of any necessaries; (d) is to 
prevent, limit, or lessen the manufacture or production of any 
necessaries. 

Now, it may easily be imagined that any one of those things 
might be done without having any unlawful purpose in view, 
but if the expression “in order to enhance the price of neces- 
saries” is inserted after the word “who,” it will make the sec- 
tion a proper criminal statute. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr, FESS. Can the gentleman conceive of a condition where 
any of these things might be done unlawfully that would not 
fall under your classtfication in order to enhance the price? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I can not conceive of any such 
condition. On the other hand, I can conceive how you might 
agree to restrict the supply for a legitimate purpose. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. What language do I understand yeu propose 
to insert after the word who"? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I propose to insert the language 
that was stricken out of section 8, “in order to enhance the 
price.” I think that was agreed to by the committee, and 
through inadvertence it was put in the other section. 

Mr. WINGO. No. It was agreed to, but in -recasting the 
section it was left out deliberately. If You put it where you 


propose to put it. we would have a repetition, because that is 
not the only thing we propose to punish by this section, What 
we propose to do now is to punish any person who combines 
with or aids or abets any other person in doing any one of the 
several things mentioned in the clauses (a), (b), (c), and (d): 
in other words, if he conspires or combines with or aids or abets 
any other person in limiting the facilities for transporting, pro- 
ducing, manufacturing, supplying, storing, or deuling in any 
necessaries. or in restricting the supply af any necessaries, or 
in restricting the distribution of any necessaries. or for the 
purpose of preventing, limiting, or lessening the manufacture or 
production of any necessaries. There are several different acts 
enumerated. 

‘Mr. ANDERSON. In other words, it is the combination or 
conspiracy that you punish here, not the intent that the indi- 
vigan has to combine with somebody else to do what is un- 
awful. 

Mr. WINGO. No. I think possibly, if I reeall the discussion 
of it. some of us contended that we ought to be a little more 
explicit to mean what you suggest. That is, that the langunge 
that we now have does not punish anything but the conspiracy. 
I think the language used punishes only the conspiracy to do 
these things. and does it without the language thut the gentie- 
man from Indiana proposes. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. 
yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. If the amendment of the gentle- 
man preyails, I am inclined te believe—and I make the sugges- 
tion for his consideration—that the man who had been arrested 
could very properly raise this defense: He could suy that he 
could not be convicted, beenuse his purpose in limiting the 
facilities for transportation was not to raise the price, but in 
order to embarrass his own- country. He might possibly be 
convicted on some other charge, but he could acknowledge a 
crime and clear himself of the charge under this provision. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. If he successfully made the de- 
fense that he did this for some other reason, he ought to go 
aequitted under this statute. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. That is true; but if the gentle- 
man's amendment prevails then it will be necessary for the 
prosecution to prove absolutely that his purpose was 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Unlawful. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Not unlawful, but was to enhance 
the value. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. To be sure. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I agree with the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Wrxeo] that that limits the purpose of the sec- 
tion rather than extends it. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I do not think I made my point 
very clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? : 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, may I, in 
the gentleman's time, Inquire of the chairman of the committee 
how late he intends to run? It is now after half past 4, and 
there is a very small attendance here. 

Mr. FOSTER. I should like to finish this section and read 
section 10. 

Mr. STAFFORD. AU right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think perhaps if the gentleman would yield 
to me I could make a suggestion 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will suggest to my friend from Indiana 
that the proposed amendment would, it seems to me, place upon 
the Government the burden not only of proving the offense but 
of proving the intent. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. It always has to do that anyway. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; that is not true. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The intent follows the act. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The intent, as a general rule, follows the 
act itself. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. You have to introduce the evi- 
dentiary facts in order to prove the intent. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am afraid the amendment proposed woul! 
put the onus upon the Government to establish affirmatively the 
intent as a separate fact. I am afraid, in other words, that the 
proof of the act itself, no matter how clear it might be, would 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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not entitle the Government to a conviction, but that the Govern- 
ment would have to establish guilt by adding to the proof of the 
act the proof of the intent us a separate factor. 

While I am on my feet I would like to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxyco] also to this, in refer- 
ence to the suggestion made by him: This section as drawn, 
as was suggested by the gentleman from Arkansas, seems to 
punish simply the conspiring and combining, aiding or abet- 
ting, and not the doing of the act. Now, should there not be 
after the word “ necessary,” in line 15, something added, so that 
you could convict for the doing of the act either separately or 
with others? 

Mr. WINGO. Since I was on the floor my memory has been 
refreshed, and my attention is called to section 4. By that sec- 
tion we make unlawful the acts, and by this section we punish 
conspiracy to commit these unlawful acts. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I see. I apologize to the gentleman from 
Indiana for taking so much of his time. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I desire to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxeo] to this fact: In order 
to prosecute n conspiracy successfully there must be some un- 
lawful purpose for the conspiracy. Now, there is nothing in 
this section 9 but what might be entirely lawful. There either 
ought to be some characterization like that offered by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Sanpers] or else the word “ unlaw- 
fully ” should be inserted somewhere. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. “ Unlawfully ” would be all right. 

Mr. WINGO. In section 4 we declare the doing of these 
things unlawful, and then subsequently we punish the con- 
spiracy to do the things which at another place in the same act 
are declared to be unlawful. In view of that fact does the 
gentleman think it is necessary to insert the word “-unlawful ” 
here? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not think so. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. For this reason, in section 4 you are 
not proving a penalty. This is purely a criminal section and 
there ought to be set out some unlawful purpose; in order for 
a successful prosecution for conspiracy there must be an unlaw- 
ful purpose. The word “unlawful” should be added or the 
things enumerated in (a), (b), and (e.). 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana, In further proof that section 7 
originally contained the provision I call the committee's atten- 
tion to the fact that section 9 in the food bill had the same provi- 
sion that I am seeking to place in this section, except that it was 
in the latter part of the section. On page 4 of the food bill, sec- 
tion 9, is the expression “ in order to enhance the price thereof.” 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman agree that in the 
food bill the clause he refers to refers to subsection d as the 
crime rather than 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I was afraid of that interpreta- 
tion, and in the committee I took it out and put it in the top line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Lask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I want to point out why I think 
it is absolutely necessary to put the qualifying words in the sec- 
tion. Section 9 does not deal alone with conspiracies and combi- 
nations, but also with agreements and arrangements. If the 
section of the bill is left as it now stands, you will have a viola- 
tion of the criminal law for any two men to agree to limit the 
facilities for transportation of any of these necessaries, although 
it may be for a wise and legitimate purpose, or to make an ar- 
rangement to that effect, no matter what sort of a purpose they 
may have. 

Under section (b) if two men agree or arrange to restrict the 
supply of any of the necessaries, no matter how lawful or worthy 
the object, it will be a violation of the section. If they have 
agreed to arrange to restrict the distribution, no matter what 
purpose they have, they will be subject to the drastic penalty 
of this provision. 

But if the section is made to read as the food law reads, and 
as it should be interpreted, it will make only those things a 
crime when they are done for the purpose of enhancing the 
price. That is the object of the legislation. In other words. if 
they undertake to limit the transportation to enhance the price 
it will be a violation of the law. If they agree to restrict the 
supply in order to enhance the price, it will be a violation of the 
law. ‘What is the objection to their restricting the supply unless 
it does enhance the price. If they undertake to restrict the dis- 
tribution of it to enhance the price it will be a violation of the 


law. If they arrange to do any of these things for some other 


purpose then it should not be a violation of the law. If they 
have some other object in view which is unlawful, and you want 
the law to cover that, then you have another matter, which can 
be reached by appropriate criminal legislation. But this ought 
not to be left in the shape that it is at the present, so that an 
undertaking to do a laudable thing subjects anyone to fine and 
imprisonment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have one minute more that I may ask 
him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. As I gather, the gentleman wants to make 
it plain what the unlawful acts consist of. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Would it not be wise to add these words, 
“in order to enhance the value and impede the Government in 
the progress of this war“? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I would have no objection to the 
insertion of any phrase which would make unlawful things that 
ought to be made unlawful. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the statement just made 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] affords one 
reason why possibly the amendment of the gentleman ought not 
to prevail. The question as to whether the amendment should be 
sustained depends on what is sought. If we consider this para- 
graph simply as a sort of antitrust measure, I quite agree with 
riz friend from Indiana that the amendment ought to be inserted. 
But if as a war measure it is absolutely necessary that the Gov- 
ernment should not be impeded in any kind of way in obtaining 
these materials and therefore it is sought to forbid not only the 
enhancement of the price but any attempt to prevent the Gov- 
ernment from getting hold of the materials, of receiving them at 
any time, and gathering them together for necessary purposes, 
then I can see why the paragraph ought to remain in its original 
form. ‘ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Suppose two producers of an article get 
together and agree that they will not erect storage warehouses, 
That would limit the storage for materials; not intending to 
enhance the price but for a valid reason, does the gentleman 
believe we should make it a crime to carry out a valid business 
agreement? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is supposing something 
that would not come within the provisions of the statute in any 
way. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does not even require it to be unlawful. 
The gentleman is not acquainted with the phraseology of the 
paragraph. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, the gentleman is entirely ac- 
quainted with it. He has read it and reread it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I direct the gentleman's attention to 
subdivision (a) of section 9 and ask whether that does not apply 
to that very case? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. A penalty can not be enforced simply 
because an act might in some kind of way be included within 
the provisions. If a penalty is enforced at all, it is enforced 
because it necessarily comes within the provisions; and the mere 
fact that a man combines with some others not to erect a store- 
house would not subject him to any of the penalties of this para- 
graph. Criminal laws are always construed strictly, and nothing 
is included by implication. 

Mr, HAMLIN. Can not the gentleman also see, if the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana is adopted, when the Gov- 
ernment might find itself in this condition? It might appear 
that an injury had been done or a crime had been committed 
due to a conspiracy formed unlawfully, and yet the Government 
could not prove that the purpose of that conspiracy and the ob- 
ject of it was to “enhance the price” and therefore, if the 
amendment be adopted, the Government would fail to secure a 
conviction notwithstanding a great injury had been done to the 
Government, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is all very true, and yet I perhaps 
would hardly want to oppose the amendment upon that ground. 
In peace times I would think that we ought to have the pro- 
vision inserted that the gentleman from Indiana desires through 
his amendment. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If the enhancement of the price is the only 
thing you want to prevent, then the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Sanpers] ought to be adopted, but I 
think we want to cover a broader field. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. I think the whole question of 
whether the amendment should be adopted rests upon that 
point. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do, too. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Suppose two miners got together 
and agreed to lay off on the Fourth of July. That would restrict 
the supply of necessaries. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think the gentleman from Iowa has very 
well answered that argument. I do not think it enters into 
this at all, because if their purpose was innocent and not in- 
tending to commit any crime against the Government they could 
not be convicted. It is nonsense to talk about their being con- 
victed under the circumstances just mentioned by the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ANDERSON] informs me that this provision was taken from the 
Canadian act. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I think the provision was taken 
from the food act. The provisions of the food act may have 
been taken from the Canadian act. The food act contains a 
provision that I want to put in here. , 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In respect to food, I scarcely see how 
war preparation could be affected, unless the price of food was 
raised, and I think the provision was very properly put in that 
act. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is it not an inevitable conse- 
quence of a restriction of the supply of necessaries that the 
price of necessaries shall be enhanced. A restriction of the 
supply of luxuries does not necessarily enhance the price, be- 
cause you can do with or without luxuries, in your discretion. 
If they are necessaries, however, which you must have, if the 
supply is restricted it enhances the price naturally in the 
market. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That would be the inevitable effect, 
and, as the gentleman from Wisconsin might have suggested 
further, the only result of the change in this particular case 
would be to throw an additional burden on the Government in 
making out its case. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Suppose 100 laborers should 
strike and remain on a strike for three weeks. Could they be 
prosecuted under section (b), the way it is written now? That 
would restrict the supply of necessaries. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman must remember that 
all through this is carried the necessary implication that the 
purpose must be proved; that is, the purpose to restrict the 
output. Unless this is shown, the conspiracy will not be made 
out. This purpose is not shown by proving that such a result 
might follow. I am not, however, asserting that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana should be rejected. I am 
only presenting some matters that I think should be considered 
before a vote is taken. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, to-morrow will 
be the one hundredth anniversary of the proclamation of Presi- 
dent James Monroe putting into operation the Rush-Bagot 
treaty, which provided for disarmament upon the Great Ameri- 
can Lakes. At the time it was negotiated it was not dignified 
by the word “treaty.” It was rather given the modest designa- 
tion of “an exchange of notes.” 

Letters were exchanged between Richard Rush, Acting Secre- 
tary of State, and Charles Bagot, British minister to the United 
States. The negotiations were of the greatest simplicity. On 
April 28, 1817, Mr. Bagot wrote Mr. Rush that his Government 
had authorized him to accede to the proposition which had been 
made to him by Mr. Rush, which was: 

That the naval force to be maintained upon the American Lakes b 
His Majesty and the Government of the United States shall hencefort 
be confined to the following vessels on each side; that is: 

On Lake Ontario to one vessel not exceeding 100 tons burden and 
armed with one 18-pound cannon. 

On the — Lakes to two vessels not exceeding like burden each 
and armed with like force. 

On the waters of Lake Champlain to one vessel not exceeding like 
burden and armed with like force. 

And His Royal Highness agrees that all other armed vessels on these 
lakes shall be forthwith dismantled and that no other vessels of war 
shall be there bulit or armed. = 

His Royal Highness further agrees that if elther party shonld here- 
after be desirous of annulling this stipulation and should give notice 
to that effect to the other party, it shall cease to be binding after the 
expiration of six months from the date of such notice, 

The following day Mr. Rush wrote a cordial letter to Mr. 
Bagot, in which he said: 

The undersigned has the honor to express to Mr. Bagot the satisfac- 
tion which the President feels at His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent's having acceded to the proposition of this Government as con- 
tained in the note alluded to. And in further answer to Mr. Bagot's 


ed, by direction of the President, has the honor to 


note the undersi 
overnment, cherishing the same sentiments expressed 


state that this 


in the note of the 2d of August, agrees that the naval force to be main- 
tained upon the Lakes by the United States and Great Britain shall 
henceforth be confined to the following vessels— 

Named in Mr. Bagot's letter. It will be noticed that the arman- 
ments were reduced to the point of practically a reyenue police 
service. 

This is an almost forgotten page of history. Something like 
99 people out-of 100 have fallen into the mistake of believing 
that disarmament upon the Great Lakes dated from the treaty 
of Ghent, December 24, 1814. It is true that peace with Great 
Britain dates from the treaty of Ghent, but would that peace 
have endured had hostile battle fleets floated upon the Great 
Lakes during the past century? 

Mr, Chairman, the life of the treaty was threatened more than 
once. Either party had the right to annul it upon six months’ 
notice. Its existence was threatened during the Fenian raids 
of 1837 and again by reason of the excitement over the case of 
McLeod in the forties. The most serious menace to the life of 
this treaty, however, was on account of private shipbuilding in- 
terests a quarter of a century ago. On the 4th day of April, 
1892, Senator McMillan, of Michigan, presented a petition of 
the iron shipbuilding companies of the Great Lakes praying for 
the early and complete abrogation of the treaty. On April 8, 
1892, Senator McMillan introduced a resolution requiring the 
Secretary of War to inform the Senate whether any bids had 
been received for war vessels from shipbuilding companies on 
the Great Lakes and whether any such bids were refused or 
rejected for any reason or reasons other than such as follow 
from the usual rule in accepting or rejecting bids for that class 
of work; and if so, the reasons therefor. 

On May 5, 1892, the Secretary of War reported that there had 
been three bids received for the construction of a first-class 
torpedo boat; that two of the bids were rejected upon the usual 
grounds; and the third, that of F. W. Wheeler & Co., of Bay 
City, Mich., being the lowest bid, was rejected, the reason as- 
signed being that the department could not, under existing 
treaty stipulations, nward a contract for the construction of a 
vessel of war upon the Great Lakes. 

On April 8, 1892, a resolution was also passed by the Senate 
asking the Secretary of State to inform the Senate whether the 
Rush-Begot treaty was still in force. Secretary of State John 
W. Foster replied, on December 7, 1892, expressing the opinion 
that it was still in force. In the meantime public sentiment had 
been somewhat aroused and to such an extent that the iron- 
ship building companies and others interested with them aban- 
doned the idea of securing an abrogation of the treaty. No one, 
so far as known, has even suggested since then that the treaty 
should be abrogated. It has lived through a century and has 
doubtless been a great factor in maintaining the peaceful reln- 
tions between this country and Great Britain which has ex- 
isted since the signing of the treaty of Ghent. 

The Great Lakes cover an area of 97,850 square miles and 
have over 5,000 miles of shore line. They are greater in extent 
than the Bering Sea, six times as large as the Baltic Sea, and 
almost as large as the Mediterranean. Many cities have been 
built along their shores, among them the great cities of Chicago 
and Milwaukee; Duluth, that will soon rival Pittsburgh; Detroit, 
Port Huron, and Bay City, three important cities of Michigan; 
Toledo and Cleveland, in Ohio; and the great city of Buffalo, 
in the Empire State; and on the Canadian side Port Arthur, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Goderich, Sarnia, Hamilton, Kingston, and 
Toronto. These are the more important cities, by no means all 
of them. 

A kind Providence has smiled upon the commerce of these 
Lakes, dedicated to peace by the wise men of two great nations. 
Thirty-seven millions of people live in the eight bordering States, 
according to the census of 1910, more than one-third of ihe entire 
population of the North American Continent, and one-third of the 
total tonnage of North America is on the Great Lakes. 

The development of the Lakes country is almost as little 
known as the treaty by which its commerce was permitted to 
grow unfettered by the frowns of guns on land or water. How 
many know that there is upon the Great Lakes the largest fleet 
of freighters on earth; and that its cities have grown more 
rapidly than Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or San Fran- 
cisco? The freight handled on the Great Lakes amounts to six 
times as much as the freight of all the nations passing through 
the Suez Canal. To get an idea of the immensity of the Lakes 
traffic it may be said that in one year there were added 40 
bulk freighters with a total capacity of 360,000 tons. To carry 
the same amount would require over 300 trains of 30 cars cach, 
or a single train 70 miles long. 

Dedicated to peace, the boundary Lakes have been in the 
past and will be in the future a grent factor in preventing ex- 
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eessive railroad rates. Every farmer in the Northwest whe 
* has shipped a bushel of grain or purchased a ton of coal has 
been benefited in this respect; every consumer of the products 
of western farms or the products of the mines of Minnesota, 


Michigan, and Wisconsin has also been benefited by the Lakes 
transportation rates. And so these Lakes, which have somehow 
existed without the protection of armed ships of war, have been 
a blessing directly or indirectly to all the people of the United 
States and Canada. 

It is difficult during this time of war to discuss peace prob- 
lems. The thought of the Nation is almost entirely centered 
upon the war. The discussion of a premature peace is not only 
distasteful to real Americans but, to my nnd, highly unde- 
sirable and mischievous. But sooner or later normal conditions 
will return. When that time comes it will be well for thought- 
ful Americans, and, indeed, the people of all nations, to keep 
in mind the wise and beneficent disarmament treaty entered 
into 100 years ago. And in this time of national stress, of all- 
absorbing war problems, may we not pause long enough to take 
off our hats to the prophets of a century ago, Richard Rush 
and Charles Bagot, who did so much to preserve peace among 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples? fApplause.] 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, just a word before the vote 
on the amendment is taken. I hope the committee will not 
adopt the amendment. We discussed this very proposition very 
fully in the committee. I wish to offer this suggestion to my 
colleague, Action in order to enhance the price is really not 
the prime and only thing we want to punish. Limiting the pro- 
duction of those things that we need would be a more serious 
offense, in my judgment, than conspiracy for the purpose of 
enhancing the price. but now, if the gentleman will turn to sec- 
tion 4 of the bill—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I will 

Mr. STAFFORD. It might become a bother to the Govern- 
ment, where we have guaranteed the price and the production 
is more than the country can consume, to limit the production, 
and yet the gentleman would make that a penal offense. 

Mr. WINGO. No; the gentleman is going far afield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit further, a 
later provision provides that the President shall even be au- 
thorized to levy tariff duties if there are going to be any supplies 
coming from abroad that will destroy or lower the guaranteed 


price, 

Mr. WINGO. That does not have anything to do with private 
domestic production. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And yet it might be to the interest of the 
Government to have private production lessened. 

Mr. WINGO. I dọ not think any court would hold we are 
trying to legislate to penalize the Government 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order there is no quorum present. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the gentleman will permit us—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How much longer is the gentle- 
man going to run? i 

Mr. FOSTER. We want to finish this section and read the 
other one through. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, as I started to say, if gentle- 
men will read section 4, you will find that section makes the 
doing of these things, the doing of these acts unlawful, and to 
be frank, I think in the last two lines of section 4, page 5, we 
take care of the conspiracy proposition. But the provisions of 
section 4 make these things unlawful. That being true, it is not 
necessary to use the word unlawful in section 9. I hope the 
committee will not adopt the amendment. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I will. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Does not the gentleman think in a penal 
statute that is so severe in its penalties as this statute is in 
this section that there ought to be an intentional doing of an 
act or of things forbidden? ` 

Mr. WINGO. Well, in order to answer the gentleman to my 
satisfaction, I would have to go into all the presumptions that 
flow from the doing of an act wrong per se. When a man does 
a thing it is presumed that he intends the natural consequences 
of his act. No sane man would do the things prohibited by this 
provision without a wrongful intent, doing what he knew was 
not only wrong, but also harmful to the country and unlawful 
by statute. y 

Mr. ROBBINS. Ifa man in a shipyard would take a holiday, 
world it be embraced in this section? 

Mr. WINGO. I submit to the gentleman he can not find any 


court that would adopt such a strained construction. This is 
not to prevent a workman from going and taking a holiday, and 


I do not think anything in this section would prevent a workman 
from striking if he wanted to. 

Mr, GARLAND. Suppose a number of them go on a strike, 
would it? 

Mr. WINGO. I think not. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It would undoubtedly do that, because there 
would be an agreement to cease work and Hmit production. 

Mr. WINGO. If men strike, not for the purpose of bettering 
their condition, but in order to hinder war preparations, then 
they should be punished. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Then you ought to have the word “unlaw- 
fui” in this section, and then you would have it protected by 
the other section. 

Mr. WINGO. 
lawful, 

Mr. STAFFORD. This does not refer to section 4. 

Mr. WINGO. It does. You have declared certain things to 
be unlawful in section 4, and then in section 9 you make it a 
penal offense to conspire to do any of these things which in 
section 4 you made unlawful. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The prime consideration is that an act 
must be read as a whole and not separately. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If you are correct in your contention 
that all is covered in section 4 makes unlawful all in section 9, 
then in order to make the two consistent each one must be for 
the purpose of prosecuting an unlawful act. I agree with the 
gentieman in the main in his contention; but if you will take 
and read section 4 and then take and read section 9 we will 
find some of the things are not specifically defined in section 4 
I would therefore suggest to the gentleman that the word “ un- 
lawfully,” after the word “who,” in first line of section 9, 
will cure whatever defect may have been made by reason of all 
in section 9 not being included in section 4. And in the event 
that it is, it can not hurt anything and it will make both sec- 
tions certain. 

Mr. WINGO. To be frank with the gentleman, I do not think 
it is necessary. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It would not hurt anything. 

Mr. WINGO. I prefer that to the amendment the gentleman 
has offered. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I offer as a substitute to the amend- 
ment proposed that the word “unlawfully” be added after the 
word “ who,” in line 8, page 9. 

Mr. WINGO. The committee is prepared to accept that, 
though unnecessary, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop}. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I could not hear the amend- 
ment as he stated it. It certainly ought to be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Woop of Indiana as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by Mr. Sanpers of Indiana: Page 9, line 8, after the 
word “ who,” insert the word “ unlawfully.” 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Has debate on this section been exhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. 

Mr. LONDON. There seems to be a typographical error here. 
The expression “ who, in order to enhance the price of neces- 
saries,” which appears in this bill in lines 3 and 4, page 9, should 
have appeared in lines 8 and 9. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. That has been disposed of. 

Mr. LONDON. There is no doubt but that is a typographical 
error. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. That has been taken out. 

Mr. LONDON. I know it has been taken out in lines 3 and 4, 
but the committee intended it should be in lines 8 and 9. In 
other words, it should follow the word “ person” in line 8, sec- 
tion 9, so that the section would read: 

That any person who, in order to enhance the price of necessaries, 
conspires, combines, agrees— 

And so forth. ~- : 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. That is the amendment presented 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS]. 

Mr. LONDON. I was under the impression that the amend- 
ment had been adopted by the committee. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. No. 

Mr. LONDON. There is no reason why the committee should 
oppose it here. When the bill was before the committee, after 
considerable discussion, it reached the agreement that it was 
necessary in order to proteet workers in case of a strike for the 
purpose of improving their condition, and not with the object 
of limiting the output. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will permit, inasmuch as he 
was absent I will say that we have been discussing that very 


In section 4 these same acts are declared un- 
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amendment, that very proposition, and I think. if the gentleman 
will vecall, the committee, after thoroughly going into this, 
stood by the language as it is now, and we specifically cut out 
the language that he is now asking to be restored. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. I do. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Is not the gentleman's recollec- 
tion that in the committee we did so amend section 9 as to in- 
clude after the word “who” the expression “in order to en- 
hance the price of necessaries ”? 

Mr. LONDON. The recollection of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansis [Mr. Wrxco] seems to conflict with your recollection 
and mine. I am under the impression that we decided to incor- 
porate the phrase “in order to enhance the price of necessaries.” 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That is my recollection. Let me 
ask the gentleman a question. If section 9 is left as it now 
reads, and there is a strike at any plant producing these neces- 
saries, is it the gentleman’s opinion that every person joining 
in that strike would be guilty of this crime under subdivisions 
(e) and (d)? 

Mr. LONDON. There is not the slightest doubt about it, no 
matter what the strike was for. The country has been very 
fortunate so far as strikes are concerned. There is complete 
cooperation with organized labor, and the only sections of the 
country where they suffer are those sections where the em- 
ployers are a band of pirates and the workers are not given a 
chance to organize, so that in some sections the I. W. W. are 
merely working out the law of compensation. Where the em- 
ployers are a band of thieves and conscienceless oppressors, 
there they have the I. W. W. to deal with, but wherever the em- 
ployers have learned to recognize the right of the working 
people to improve their condition by collective efforts there has 
been no trouble, and there will be no trouble. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman answered affirmatively the 
question of the gentleman from Indiana, that a strike would 
come under the ban of this section. 

Mr. LONDON. I so believe. Otherwise I would not try to 
take up the time of the House. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman does not want to say that 
when workmen strike their purpose is to “limit the facilities 
or the production or the manufacture of these materials“? In 
other words, that the purpose of the workingmen in striking is 
to injure the Government rather than better their condition. I 
do not think so. 

Mr. LONDON. I have a pretty fair knowledge of the laws 
relating to labor unions. There is a section in the criminal code 
of New York State which affirmatively declares that the action 
of workmen in striking for the purpose of improving their con- 
ditions and getting better wages shall not be held a crime, 
because before that it was almost uniformly interpreted as a 
criminal conspiracy, and it was necessary to affirmatively de- 
clare it in the law of New York. I am familiar with the deci- 
sions of the courts in reference to the laws regarding the rights 
of workingmen. There is no reason why you should hamper 
workers who are resisting exploitation. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think there ought to be something in this 
law to punish men for doing these things for other purposes 
than merely enhancing the price of the materials. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Does not the gentleman think that unlaw- 
ful” would be the better expression? Because there is a law 
which prevents men from striking for purposes other than that 
of bettering their condition. 

Mr. LONDON. There is no Federal law covering that. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. McKEOWN. This is an amendment to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS]. It was prepared 
as a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana, 
which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Oh, let the amendment be read, so that it will 
be in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown to the amendment offered by 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: Add to the amendment the words “ or for the 
purpose of impeding the Government in carrying on the war,” so that it 
will read, “in order to enhance the price of necessaries or for the pur- 
pose of impeding the Government in carrying on the war.” 


Mr. FOSTER. . Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. ~ 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunvers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 11259) to provide further for the national security and 
defense by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, 
and controlling the distribution of those ores, metals, and min- 
erals which have formerly been largely imported, or of which 
there is or may be an inadequate supply, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. i 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House, under the’ previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Sunday, April 28, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1, A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting for the consideration of Congress copy of a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of War submitting a deficiency esti- 
mate of appropriation required by the health department of the 
Panama Canal for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1069) ; to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting certified copy of the findings of fact, with an opinion 
of the court, per curiam, in the case of the Yankton Sioux In- 
dians v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1069); to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McCLINTIC, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 139) granting to the State 
of Oklahoma 210,000 acres of unappropriated nonmineral land 
for the benefit of its agricultural and mechanical colleges accord- 
ing to the provisions of the acts of July 2, 1862, and July 23, 
1862, and authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the 
Secretary of the Interior certifying the number of acres avail- 
able and that there are not sufficient lands in the State of 
Oklahoma to comply with the provisions of this act, to pay the 
State of Oklahoma in lieu thereof the sum of $1.25 per acre 
for the number of acres due said State, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 526), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10459) granting a pension to Jean N. Roach, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 11736) for 
the erection of a monument to the memory of Richard Rush and 
Charles Bagot at Duluth, Minn.; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 11737) to provide for the eree- 
tion of a public building at the city of Winder, Ga.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11738) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at the city of Buford, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11739) to establish a fish hatchery and fish 
station in the ninth congressional district of Georgia; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11740) authorizing the erection of a post- 
office building at Commerce, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11741) to construct a suitable building for 
the use of the United States Court at Gainesville, Ga., and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
. Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11742) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Canton Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11743) authorizing the erection of a post- 
office building in Jefferson, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11744) authorizing the erection of a post- 
office building at Lawrenceville, Ga. ; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11745) for the relief of the State of Geor- 
gin; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11746) to construct a national highway. in 
Georgia; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11747) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at the city of Toccoa, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 11748) to construct a national highway 
from Gainesville, Ga., to Hightower Gap; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 11749) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to amend section 2291 and section 2297 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States relating to homesteads ” ; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 11750) authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct experiments in the culti- 
vation of apple trees and apples and to establish an experi- 
ment station at Cornelia, Habersham County, Ga.; to the Com- 
miittce on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11751) to amend the acts to regulate com- 
merce so as to provide that publishers of newspapers and period- 
icals may enter into advertising contracts with common carriers 
nnd receive payment for such advertisements in transportation; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 11752) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to provide and present a medal of honor to Dossey 
A. Lenning for distinguished military service; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Resolution (H. Res, 327) 
authorizing the Clerk of the House to pay to Amy S. Travis, 
widow of John A. Travis, late a messenger on the soldiers’ roll of 
the House, a sum equal to six months’ compensation; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: Resolution (H. Res. 328) to insure justice 
to the cotton farmer and an adequate cotton supply; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STINESS: Memorial of the Rhode Island General 
Assembly, indorsing the proposed council of States on the estab- 
lishment of definite relationship between sources of Federal and 
State revenues, and providing for official representation therein; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11753) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James W. Craig; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 11754) for the relief of William 
J. Cochran; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11755) for the relief of James H. Hen- 
dricks; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11756) for the relief of Joseph M. Davis; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11757) for the relief of Mrs. F. E. Chandler; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11758) for the relief of the heirs of 
W. W. W. Fleming; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11759) for the relief of New Hope Baptist 
Church, of Bartow County, Ga.; to the Committee on War 
Claims. s 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11760) for the relief of Benjamin C. Martin, 
Ezekiel Martin, Henry C. Fuller, Ezekiel Fuller, Eliza L. Crow, 
and Elizabeth Martin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11761) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of O. H. P. Wayne; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11762) granting a pension to Sanford A. 
Pinyan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11763) granting a pension to Benjamin B. 
Glass; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 11764) granting a pension to Albert H. 
Free; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11765), granting a pension to Swinfield 
Stanley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11766) granting a pension to William S. 
Kemp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11767) granting a pension to Pinckney P. 
Chastain ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11768) granting a pension to William A, 
Senkbeil; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11769) granting a pension to William J. 
Shedd ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11770) granting a pension to Ernest P. 
Summer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11771) granting a pension to William M. 
Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11772) granting a pension to Sarah L. 
Bowen ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11773) granting a pension to William H. 
Simmons; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11774) granting a pension to James N. 
Parker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11775) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin K. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11776) granting an increase of pension to 
Jackson A. Watkins; to the Committee on Penslons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11777) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel M. Higgins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 11778) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Barnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11779) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward D. Millis; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11780) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 11781) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alfred Lukens; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. : 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 11782) granting an increase of 
pension to William T. Hoxey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 11783) granting a pension to 
Elliott B. Peck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 11784) granting an increase of 
pension to Harvey Fleagle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 11785) granting an increase of 
pension to Emma L. Beach; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11786) granting a 
pension to Jennette Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 11787) granting a pension to 
Fannie Campfield ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 11788) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Robert W. Jones; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. i 

By Mr. LUNN: A bill (H. R. 11789) for the relief of Patrick 
J. Purcell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 11790) for the relief of 
Perry L. Haynes; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11791) for the 
relief of Lemuel Stokes; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 11792) granting an increase 
of pension to Otto B. Varner ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 11793) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph Forbes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 11794) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Herbst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 11795) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles J. Schoonmaker; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11796) granting a pension to Annie Eliza 
Whitney ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11797) granting an increase of pension to 
Archie Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWIFT: A bill (H. R. 11798) to carry out the findings 
of the Court of Claims in the case of Marie L. Hermance, ad- 
ministratrix of Jeremiah Simonson, deceased ; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. TILLMAN; A bill (H. R. 11799) to correct the mili- 
tary Tecor of James H. Murphy ; to the Committee on Military 

Airs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petitions of B. A. Larger, general 
secretary, Garment Workers of America, and of F. W. Crum 
and N. F. Hanf, both of New York City, urging the repeal of 
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the zone system of postage rates on second-class mail matter; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Memorial of California Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, favoring war-time prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYES: Memorial of the First Church of Christ; 
Tent No. 1, Daughters of Veterans; and Sheridan Dix Post, No. 
7, Grand Army of the Republic, all of San Jose, Cal., favoring 
immediate prchibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of the Woman's Peace 
Party of Cincinnati, opposing compulsory military training; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of the Judson Manufacturing Co., 
819 Folsom Street, and 11 other firms, of San Francisco, Cal., 
favoring payment of income and excess-profits taxes in install- 
ments; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the James Graham Manufacturing Co., 531 
Mission Street, and 11 other firms of San Francisco, Cal., favor- 
ing the payment of income and excess-profits taxes in install- 
ments; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. J. Pfister Knitting Co., post-office station 
A, Berkeley, Cal.; Klein-Norton Co., 253-259 South Los Angeles 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal.; and Hedges-Buck Co., post-office box 
514, Stockton, Cal., favoring payment of income and excess- 
profit taxes in installments; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of H. N. Cook Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., against putting leather goods under Government con- 
trol; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Pedie Society of the State of California, 
favoring passage of House bill 3649, regulating practice of 
chiropody in Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Also, petition of W. L. Rose, of Stockton, Cal., submitting war 
suggestions; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, relative to central control of Government war buying; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring the national budget; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. ; 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Rhode Island Homeopathic 
Medical Society, approving House bill 9563, the Dyer bill; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Rhode Island State Board of Soldiers’ Relief, 
requesting favorable action relative to House bill 8301; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial adopted by a meeting of citizens of 
Philadelphia, protesting against conscription of Irish by Eng- 
land; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the building committee, Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, asking that housing operation be started to 
eare for Government workers in shipbuilding plant in Phila- 
delphia ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sunpay, April 28, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order 
by Mr. Garene of Massachusetts as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

God in Heaven, whose glory shines round about us with ever- 
increasing splendor, and which discloses Thy wisdom, power, 
and goodness in every creative act, from the smallest grain of 
sand on the seashore to the farthest star that gilds the 
heavens; from the tiniest blade of grass to the most gigantic 
tree of the forest; from the most infinitesimal germ of life to 
man, the crowning glory of Thy creative acts, upon whom 
Thou hast bestowed the power of choice and thus dignified him 
as the architect of his own fortune—a stupendous responsibility, 
yet the evidence of Thy trust in him to meet the conditions of 
life and make for himself a characer worthy of the highest 
admiration. 

We meet here to-day, within these historic walls, to memorial- 
ize a man who for years was a conspicuous figure on the floor 
of this House—striking in his personality; strong in his intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual endowment; rising ever to the 
full measure of every trust reposed in him by his fellows; leay- 
ing behind him a record worthy of emulation. 

We mourn his going, and our hearts go ont in the warmest 
sympathy to those who knew and loved him; especially to the 
daughter who looked to him for strength, guidance, comfort. 


May the heart inspire the words of his colleagues that his 
name may live in history, a beacon light to guide those who - 
shall come after us. ‘ 

Comfort us all by the blessed hope of the immortality of the 
soul and inspire us to live worthy of the blessings Thou hast 
bestowed upon us and we will praise Thy Holy Name, in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen, è 

THE JOURNAL, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will read the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of yesterday. s 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of the Journal be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
Hampshire asks unanimous consent that the reading ef the 
Journal be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE SULLOWAY. 

ES Saag SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will read the special 
order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. Wason by unanimo! A 
RRA That Pindar, April 28, 1918, 1 apart for addresses 
late a 88 feos thee ‘State of . POOP AT, 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, several Members of the House 
who have signified their intention of speaking to-day are unable 
to be present. I ask unanimous consent that any Member who 
desires may extend or print in the Recorp remarks on the life 
and character and service of the late Representative SuLLoway. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
Hampshire asks unanimous consent that Members desiring to 
do so may extend or print in the Recorp remarks on the life, 
character, and service of the late Representative SULLOWAY. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution 
and move its adoption, g 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 329. 


Resoleed, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be —.— for tributes to the memory of Hon. CYRUS A. 
SuLLoway, late a Member of this House from the State of New 


Resolved, That as a particular mark of t to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished publie career, the 
House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

3 That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 

e. 


Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, from my youth to the date of his 
death, Cyrus Apams SuLtLoway was an acquaintance and a 
friend. That acquaintance and friendship covered a period of 
about 40 years. During that period I knew him as a resident 
and citizen of the county in which I was born and have since 
lived. I knew him as a member of our State legislature, as 
Congressman from the first New Hampshire district, and I 
knew him as a lawyer, both of us practicing in the same courts. 

He was born in Graften, N. H., June 8, 1839, where his boy- 
hood days were spent on his father’s farm. In that town his 
early education was obtained in the public schools. Later, by 
his own industry and perseverance, with slight assistance from 
his parents, he was able to take a partial course of instruction 
at Kimball Union Academy, 

In 1863 he was admitted to the bar of New Hampshire, and a 
few months later went to Manchester, N. H., and began the prac- 
tice of law, which he followed until March 4, 1895, when he took 
his seat as a Representative in Congress from the first con- 
gressional district of his native State, which position by suc- 
cessive reelections he held, with the exception of two years 
(Mar. 4, 1913, to Mar. 4, 1915), until the date of his death. 

In the early sixties, while he was studying law in Franklin, 
N. H., he three times voluntarily enlisted in the Union Army, 
three times determined and eager to defend his country, each 
time he was rejected by the Army surgeons owing to his phys- 
ical condition. 

The deceased Congressman was a self-made man. In early 
life his environments were humble but wholesome. He early 
in life was industrious and straightforward. These became his 
life characteristics. 

In that typical rugged country of central New Hampshire he 
early learned nature and developed a love for her picturesque 
hills and valleys, her bubbling, sparkling streams, her green 
fields, and her forests. Here he learned to follow the winding 
brook with rod and line. This pastime was his favorite diversion 
from work and furnished sport through all the later years of 
his busy life. 
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In his chosen profession, by industry and conscientious appli- 
cation to his work, and conscientious efforts for his clients, he 
soon established himself in a large practice and was recognized 
as an able, forceful advocate in the trial of cases. It could be 
truthfully said of him that during his 30 years of active practice 
of law a poor and needy but worthy person, unable to recompense 
him fully for his legal efforts and services, received the same 
cireful attention, and perhaps greater attention, than did the 
person possessing means and financial ability. Money for sery- 
ices to be rendered was not the guiding star of his professional 
life. The guiding star in his profession was justice—a star with 
brilliant luster radiating from a pedestal of justice. In his 
private office he would listen to the story of the poor and needy 
with care and patience, and later an opulent client might relate 
{o him his story and receive only the degree of care and patience 
given to the humble and needy. 

For years he was a central figure in our trial courts; the 
spectators’ seats of the courtroom would be filled with people 
eagerly listening to his advocacy of a client’s cause to a jury. 

His dealings with members of his profession were frank, up- 
right and candid. His criticism of an opposing client and wit- 
nesses was unique, piercing, and merciless, yet free from 
personal malice. 

As a citizen he was kind; he was thoughtful, free from sham 
and demagogy; he enjoyed and loved his neighbors and his 
people, and these tenets were reciprocated by all who, knew 
him. 

As a member of the State legislature he was unassuming, a 
forceful advocate and a potential force on the side of any 
measure that he espoused. During his five terms in that body 
he was recognized as a leader, 2 popular and strong member. 
I remember well a legislative contest on a very important 
matter which Mr. Suttoway was opposing. The matter was 
being pressed for action. The opponents felt that a delay of 
a day or two would be to their advantage. The only way to 
prevent action on this particular day was to occupy the time 
in argument The opponents pressed Mr. Suttoway into action 
immediately; he secured recognition soon after 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon and taiked continuously until 3 o’clock the next 
morning. About midnight, when the opponents as well as others 
were tired and hungry, he was informed that a lunch had been 
prepared at a certain place near the capitol; with a smile he 
told the members of the fact, and suggested that if they were 
hungry and not absent from the hall for more than two hours 
such absence would not prejudice their cause, as he would be 
unable to finish his speech within that time. When he finished, 
having spoken continuously for nearly 10 hourse, he showed 
little or no sign of fatigue other than slight hoarseness. 

In Congress he soon became a tower of strength, and true to 
the instincts of his early manhood, evidenced by his eagerness 
to enter the conflict in the Civil War, he espoused the cause of 
the veterans of that war and their relatives. Ie analyzed their 
needs with such clearness, such foree and integrity, that he be- 
came chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions and re- 
tained that position for 12 years until the Republicans lost con- 
trol of the House of Representatives in 1911. It is proper for 
me to say that no veteran of that war or a member of his 
family, who had a just cause for relief, ever found a deaf ear 
in my former colleague. 

In a conspicuous place in the statehouse at Concord, N. H., is 
an oil painting, life-size, of the deceased Congressman, procured 
through the efforts of members of the New Hampshire State 
Veterans’ Association and by them presented to the State, there 
to remain a token and a memorial of their love and affection 
for him whose heart beat in sympathy with theirs, whose voice 
extolled their virtues, and whose efforts secured relief for them 
and their dependents. 

In public life he placed duty first. His friendships, his home 
cares or ties, were always subservient to his publie activities in 
Congress, to whieh a faithful constituency had elected him 11 
times. During the last days of his life it almost seemed that 
he had a premonition that his activities would goon cease. 
What else could have impelled him three days before death to tell 
a personal friend and veteran of the Civil War that he was not 
afraid to die, that he sincerely regretted that his efforts for the 
veterans and their dependents must cease? To another personal 
friend, shortly before lapsing into a state of coma, he made cer- 
tain requests for immediate attention to matters of interest to 
some of his constituents. 

From boyhood ‘to death his life was one of faithful and 
earnest devotion to duty; from a child until death his life was 
filed with charitable effort and thoughts; kindness was his 
jewel; charity lis pearl; devotion to his loved ones, his con- 


stituents, and his colleagues in Congress was his diamond; jus- 
tice was his earthly emblem of heaven. 

His large stature, in weight 280 pounds, in height 6 feet and 
7 inches, was indicative of his very nature. His heart was pro- 
portionate thereto; it furnished room to share the sorrows of 
others. His large hand and long arm were ever ready to lighten 
the burdens and ills of others. His busy life was never too busy 
to prevent his turning aside to alleviate suffering or soften 
grief. Above his statesmanship, his power of speech, his humor, 
above his Intense Americanism, shines the golden goodness 
and greatness of his heart. He will be forever remembered for 

That best portion of a good man’s life: 
His little nameless, unnumbered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 

It was with sorrow that we learned of his sudden death. - 
Personally we shall miss him more than words can express. 
His district, State, Nation, and thousands of personal friends 
have lost a true friend, a man in every sense of the word. In 
the words of Antony over Brutus: 

IIis life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man!“ 2 

Obsequies of the Hon, Cyrus A. Surtowax were held March 
14, 1917, in the Franklin Street Congregational Church of Man- 
chester, N. H. He was buried in the family lot in Frank- 
lin, N. H. ‘Thirty Members of Congress accompanied the 
body by special train from Washington. The church was in- 
capable of furnishing standing room to the large throng of 
people who came to pay their last tribute to the deceased. 
Business was suspended in Manchester—his home city—during 
the services at the church. 

The legislature, being in session, recessed. The governor, 
the governor’s council, members of the senate and house of 
representatives, and State officials attended in a body. Mem- 
bers of the Grand Army of the Republic and auxiliary orders 
were present; also members of the Elks and Knights of Pythins. 
The floral tributes were numerous and beautiful. 

The Rev. Burton W. Lockhart, of Manchester, N. H., con- 
ducted the funeral service, and the Rev. Samuel Russell, of 
Lawrence, Mass., delivered the address, as follows: 

“Milton says that ‘Death is the golden key that opens the 
palace of eternity. By a turn of that key, of which the great 
poet wrote, a unique and national figure has suddenly and un- 
expectedly stepped through the door of eternity into the realms 
of the unseen. As we think of the great loss which the State of 
New Hampshire and the entire Nation has sustained by the 
exodus of this notable man, we are reminded of the words of 
King David at the grave of Abner, ‘Know ye not that there 
is a prince and a great man fallen this day in Israel?’ These 
words of King David may be appropriately applied to New 
Hampshire’s great Congressman, CYRUS A. SULLOWAY. 

“Mr. Surroway was great in his physical stature. He tow- 
ered head and shoulders above many of his colleagues in Con- 
gress, He was doubtless one of the most picturesque and com- 
manding figures among all the Nation's representatives at the 
Capitol. One can hardly think of Mr. Surroway in connection 
with death. He was so alive, so vital and vigorous in action, 
in thought, and in word, that he left the impression of eternal 
youth. Although he had nearly rounded out four score yeurs 
he never seemed like an old man. His great physique seemed to 
be permeated with the elixir of perpetual youth, 

“Mr. SULLOWAY was also great in his accomplishments, Like 
Abraham Lincoln, his boyhood and youth was spent on a farm, 
where he early learned to earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow. We are told that the strongest trees are found not in 
the sheltered nooks but in the most exposed places, where 
sweeps the full fury of the storm; that the hardiest flowers 
grow not in the hothouse but on the mountain side, in close 
Proximity to the glacier and the show. Congressman SULLOWAY 
was not a hothouse plant. He grew up among the rugged peaks 
of the old Granite State; he breathed the air of the bleak hills 
and the uplands, and he seemed to have imbibed the bracing 
atmosphere, so that his very presence was like a breeze from 
the mountains, inspiring and invigorating. He came forth not 
from the lap of luxury or the home of affluence, but from the 
humble home, where, if he had remained, he must necessarily 
have lived a circumscribed life. But he was not satisfied to be 
a mediocre man. He was ambitious to make the most of life’s 
opportunity and he was willing to pay the price which brings 
success, His struggles developed his strength, and the dificul- 
ties which he was forced to encounter quickened inventiveness 
and inspired resolution. He used the obstacles in his way as 
stepping stones and steadily climbed upward until he reached 
the National Capitol. There for 20 years he served his con- 
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stituency, and there he died at his post of duty, a true servant 
of the people he represented. 

“To have achieved such success he must have had some great 
qualities of heart and mind. Nature did much for him. He had 
a unique personality and great native ability; he had also a 
trained mind and an indomitable will and a great heart filled 
with love for his fellow man, He loved the ‘common folk’ and 
was touched with the feelings of their infirmities. The ‘common 
folk’ loved him and believed him to be sincere and transparent 
in all of his relations with them. One of the outstanding ele- 
ments of greatness in this man was the natural and beautiful 
simplicity of his life. He lived the simple life; he cared nothing 
for the tinsel and veneer of the shallow social functions; he 
shrank from the court dress; he had no sympathy with the 
dilettante spirit of the age; he abhorred the make-up and the 
unreal. The great honor that his State and Nation conferred 
upon him did not inflate him with pride and vainglory. There 
was nothing ostentatious about him, his very gentleness made 
him great in the eyes of his admirers. 

“Mr, SULLOWAY was a man of tremendously strong convic- 
tions, and sometimes he was not overcareful to use the most 
elegant language to express his convictions. He spoke in no 
polished phrases; he had a style of delivery all his own; he was 
simply inimitable in his rugged phraseology. He had native wit 
and satire, and, with his dynamic personality, he poured into 
his audience an irresistible logic that won for him many loyal 
supporters. But though a man of strong convictions, which led 
him at times to make wounds in the ranks of his political op- 
ponents, he was nevertheless big enough to fight fair; he was 
never revengeful nor unforgiving; he could be as tender as a 
babe and as forgiving as a mother’s kiss. 

“Mr. SuLtoway was very human. He was subject to like 
passions as we. He doubtless made many mistakes, and who 
has not? He may not always liave lived up to his ideals— 
neither have his critics lived up to theirs, unless their ideals 
are lower than we think they are. He has been misrepresented 
and libeled, and his shortcomings have been grossly exaggerated 
by unkind and ungracious people, who do not seem to be pos- 
sessed of that love that thinketh no evil and that covereth a 
multitude of sins. In this they differ from the great man we 
eulogize today. 

“He was always ready to throw the mantle of charity over 
the mistakes and shortcomings of his fellow men. I spak now 
from the viewpoint of one who has had an intimate acquaintance 
with him for a number of years. I have shared his hospitality 
and he has shared mine. I have slept in his bed and he has 
slept in mine. I have had quiet talks with him and I have 
looked through the windows of his soul, and I can say, without 
any reservation, that during all my acquaintance with him I 
have never heard him utter an unkind or an uncharitable word 
about anyone. He had a heart as tender as the heart of a child; 
his sympathy for the wayward and the prodigal was most beau- 
tiful; his purse strings were always open to the needy, and with 
the material help rendered was spoken the word of cheer and 
encouragement. 

“T have seldom seen deeper springs of tenderness in any 
human being than in the great soul of our late Congressman. 

“Tn the words of the poet, we voice our feelings: 

“Now the laborer's task is o'er, 
Now the battle day is past, 
Now upon the farther shore 
Lands the voyager at last. 
Father, in Thy gracious keeping, 
Leave we here our brother, sleeping. 
“There the tears of earth are dried, 
There its hidden things are clear, 
There the work of carth is 
r an . = Judge than here. 
Thy gracious keeping, 
eave we 1 our brother, sleeping. 
. „ . » 
2 “tay him gently down to rest, 
ded hands o'er tranquil breast. 
Leave him there and do not weep, 
He was weary, let him sleep. 


“The sympathy of the entire Nation goes out to his bereaved 
daughter, who was his idol and inspiration. May the Father of 
mercies and the God of all comfort, who comforteth us all in 
our tribulation, comfort her in this hour of her sorrow as she 
sits in the shadow of a great affliction. May the sweet memories 
of the loved father and the sympathy of thousands of friends, 
and the mute eloquence of these beautiful flowers and the con- 
solation of the gospel of God’s dear Son all bring to her, to-day, 
messages of hope, and may the peace of God that passeth all 
understanding keep her heart and mind, through Christ Jesus.” 

I wish to incorporate as a part of my remarks and to read the 
following poem written by a friend of the deceased: 


Ix MEMORIAM. 
TO THE HON, CYRUS ADAMS SULLOWAY, 
“Veteran statesman of the hills! 
Merrimack’s tallest ‘pine’ ! 
New Hampshire bows in grief 
Before death’s bitter shrine. 


“Tis service has been great, 
His willingness, still more; 
His influence was felt, 
We know, from shore to shore. 


His feet pursued the paths 
Of greatest good to man; 
His precepts were to do 
Each day the best you can, 


“Tie towered high in form, 
And battled without fear; 
Within, his heart beat warm 
In lending aid and cheer. 


“We mourn our loss to-day; 
The triumphs he has won 

Will live in memory, still, 
Although his work is done. 


“Ye statesmen of the hills! 
Ye rulers of our land! 
Ye now miss in him 
A strong and powerful hand. 


“The light he shed still shines 
Upon our paths to-day, 
And, just across the borderland, 
We'll greet thee, Sulloway.” 
F. Epaar BUXTON., 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with great inter- 
est to the remarks of the gentleman from New Hanipshire (Mr. 
Wason). He has spoken of Mr. Sunttoway's position in his 
native State, and of his service for public welfare there and in 
Congress. The period covered by the life and active publie 
service of our deceased colleague is the most important period 
in the history of the Republic since the achievement of our in- 
dependence, followed in the fullness of time by the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States. Mr. Suttoway came here 
well equipped for his service in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. He was efficient in the great struggle for the preser- 
vation of the Union, and efficient under the leadership of Lin- 
coin in helping to mold public sentiment so that the Union was 
preserved, by force as well as by statesmanship, and then in 
a short time those who attempted to establish the Confederacy 
and those who preserved the Union were brought together again. 
Mr. Sutroway had courage in time of war, when force had to 
be resorted to, and courage after the war, courage as a Member 
of the House of Representatives. 

Ability crossed on cowardice is a curse. Ability crossed on 
courage is magnificent. 

The great majority of the people of the United States are in 
favor of a representative government, like ours, which gives 
time for thought, for information, for the cooling of passion, 
for safeguard against disruption by hasty and ill-considered 
revolution. Sometimes we boast that our Government more 
readily registers a change of public opinion than any other 
Government. That is not the case. Under our Government the 
Executive is chosen for four years, and is clothed with great 
power. Only by a two-thirds majority can we overrule the 
veto, and while in off years there may be a political revolu- 
tion resulting in a change, temporary or permanent, in public 
opinion as registered at the ballot box, yet there can be no 
immediate change of policy unless the Congress by a two- 
thirds vote in House and Senate can overrule the veto, and 
legislate notwithstanding the objections of the President. In 
Great Britain, which in many respects is more purely a democ- 
racy than is the United States, I believe they have had three 
changes of government since the commencement of this great 
war. France, I think, has had four or five. Italy has had, I 
do not recall how many, but two or three. 

There is a more ready obedience to the weathervane of pub- 
lic opinion in Italy, France, and Great Britain than there is in 
the United States. Here a longer time is given to see whether a 
change of public opinion is real and permanent. In the mean- 
time the guaranty of the Constitution, like the grace of God, 
covers every citizen of the Republic. 

In time of war under the Constitution of the United States 
the Executive is clothed with what we call the war powers 
exercised by him under the Constitution. It will be recollected 
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tunt during the four years’ struggle for the preservation of the 
Union those who sought to form a Confederacy were substan- 
tially united, and those who were responsible for the election 
of Abraham Lincoln were divided, about two-thirds for the use 
of force and about one-third against it. 

Abraham Lincoln the day the war began, or the first year and 
a purt of the second year, might have said, as a war measure, 
“Tf you do not return to your allegiance to the Government I 
will, on the first day of January, 1863, as a war measure under 
the Constitution, free the slaves.” 

But he did not do that. He wanted to preserve the Union. 
He took an oath to preserve the Union under the Constitution 
with slavery er without slavery, but to preserve the Union. 

Now the proclamation to free the slaves without legislation 
would not have been worth the paper upon which it was writ- 
ten had it not been that it had to be made good by force, and 
thank God it was made good, and I thank God in my old age 
that I have lived long enough to see but one sentiment between 
those who supported Lincoln aud those who supported the Con- 
federacy and their descendants to-day; we all thank God that 
under the leadership of that great President, that great man, 
when all the balance of us are forgotten, will stand through the 
milleniums as perhaps the greatest statesman that the world 
ever produced. 

In this period of the war we have an Executive. He will be 
our President until the 4 h day of March, 1921, with such a war 
as we have aud are participating in never before, so far as I 
know, equaled in the history of the world. 

It is a source of satisfaction to me that the Congress, the 
Senate and the House, chosen by the people by direct vote, this 
body being chosen every two years and one-third of the other 
body chosen every two years, that substantially there is no center 
aisle—Republicans here and Democrats there. We are as a 
unit in this great struggle. 

Public opinion we must pay attention to. Many men of many 
minds require patience, information, patriotism in a government 
of the people in the United States, and in the fullness of time 
in the civilized countries of the world. We are patient. We 
may make mis akes. The Executive may make mistakes. There 
are some people who believe that he has made mistakes and yet 
it would require two-thirds of the people to reverse the engine. 
I pray God that long before that time comes, if ever it comes, 
under his leadership, supporied by the Congress of the United 
States, this great war may come to an end by the overthrow of 
that great autocracy so efficient and so powerful which in my 
judgment seeks to dominate the world. 

I not only respected Mr. Sutroway, but I loved him. I was 
closely associated with him during stormy contests about policies. 
He was a great big man physically, a great big man mentally, 
a great big man patriotically, and there was no place where you 
could discover the white feather—honest in his convictions, 
courteous in maintaining them. He was always true to him- 
self, true to the people whom he represented, and true to the 
best interests of the Republic. The end has come to many 
during the present session of this Congress. Seven Senators, 
I believe. and about the same number of Members of the House 
have crossed over. How many more of us will cross over before 
this war closes I know not. The average life of a generation is 
less than 40 years. We speculate—some do not because they have 
great faith—as to the future: orthodox or heterodox, we do not 
agree entirely as to what is to become of us after we cross over. 

No two men ever worship the same God, because God to each 
individual is according to his conception of God. Yet ours is 
the Christian religion, and the great mass of the people believe 
in the Christian religion. Some of us perhaps are not orthodox 
from some standpoint. Some are Unitarians, some believe in 
the Trinity, some have faith about this, that, and the other, 
differing but yet substantially all charitable, thank God, and 
under our Constitution religious liberty is guaranteed. When 
I was a younger man I read a volume or two of Swedenborg— 
The Divine Love and Wisdom. He was a great man. He 
thought that after we departed this life we found the place 
which, under universal law, was most agreeable to us. He 
recorded, in substance, It was given to me to be caught up to 
the spiritual heaven, and I saw one who was accounted a saint 
on earth who, haying died, demanded entrance into Heaven; and 
the reply came that Heaven was not denied to anyone, but on 
entering he fell down hendlong.” He got to that zone, so to 
speak, where he found the people with whom he agreed. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall be glad when the time comes for me to 
cross over if I can find the place where I shall dwell in eternity 
where Mr. Suttoway is to be found, and those ol his kind. While 
our friend, Mr. Wason, was talking a short time ago, I made a 
few notes, and if I were to follow them clear through I would 
keep you here all of the afternoon. I shall close by saying may 
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New Hampshire, one of the thirteen colonies that helped to 
achieve our independence, that produced her Websters, her Gal- 
lingers, her Chandlers, her Hales, her Sulloways—may she 
always remain true as she has been true heretofore to the Re- 
public. Her contributions to the Republic have been great, and 
one of the contributors, and not the least, to this greatness was 
our late colleague, Mr. SULLOWAY. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker. some 5447 Congressmen 
have had voices and votes in this historie chamber during the 
past 50 years. Of this number only 22 served 20 years and 
over, and 8 more will have served 20 years at the end of this 
Sixty-fifth Congress. 

In this remarkable group of long-service Members, serving 20 
venrs and over, our departed friend, Cyrus Apams SULLOWAY, 
ranks among the first in point of efficient service and patriotie 
achievement. As chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions in seven Congresses, or 14 years, as financial guardian of 
the veterans of the Civil War, Mr. Sciioway carried out in 
letter and spirit the patriotic utterance of President Lincoln in 
his last inaugural address, caring for those who in that awful 
crisis bore the brunt of battie in a four-year war, and their 
widows and orphans. Hence “Cyr” Scurroway was regarded 
a revered benefactor and his name was a household word of 
affection and gratitude in every war-stricken home in the entire 
country. f 

While it may be true that length of service in the Congress 
may not be the exclusive gauge of merit or ability, the standard 
of estimate is true when the beneficiary has held his high place 
by fidelity to the best ideals and in patriotic achievement. Ap- 
ply this test to Cyrus SuLLoway, and his record of achievement 
places him among the most meritorious of all that array of 
Congressmen who have lived official lives in this Chamber dur- 
ing the past half century. 

And it is a mooted question, whether one-half of all the 5,447 
Members of Congress, who served on this floor during the past 
half century, did not leave Congress with less valid reputation 
than when they entered this often called Hall of Fame. That 
congressional life plays havoc with many untoward and ill- 
grounded ambitions is forcibly illustrated in the following tragic 
record: 

Of the 301 Members of Congress who took the oath of office 
in first session of the Sixty-second Congress, 1911, only four 
belonged to the House in 1891, or 20 years previous—JosEPH G. 
Cannon of Illinois, Sereno E. Payne of New York, Henry H. 
Bingham of Pennsylvania, and John Dalzell of Pennsylvania. 

That accomplished scholar and profound student of American 
history, Dr. Elva Stanwood Alexander, LL.D., in a valuable 
book issued in 1916, diseussing the often teo frequent changes in 
membership in Congress says: The House, like the heathen 
goddess, devours its own children. The rapidity with which the 
process goes on is a bit startling. The average length of a Mem- 
ber is less than six years.” 

Although New Hampshire, the birthplace and home of Cy ” 
SuLLoway, is one of the smallest States in the Union in area 
and population, ranking as the fortieth in population, it has 
furnished many distinguished statesmen and scholars to our 
honor roll, notably Daniel Webster and William E. Chandler.“ 
and one of the most pathetic and musical gems of poetic litera- 
ture in the English language was written and sung by a soldier 
of New Hampshire, Arthur Kittredge, of Reeds Ferry. He wrote 
and sung Tenting To-night on the Old Camp Ground,” and one 
of my earliest memories of impulsive enthusiasm was in 1845, 
when I heard as a barefooted boy, in the open air, one starlit 
August night the famous Hutchinson family of New Hampshire 
sing to the accompaniment of the bells, the songs of emanci- 
pation. Sixteen years later the same family sang the songs of 
the Civil War, amid the enthusiastic plaudits of the Boys in 
Blue, around the gleaming bivouac fires in the camps of the 
Army of the Potomac. 

The political career of “Cy” Sciioway is rarely exceptional. 
His whole career was marked by fidelity to duty and courageous 
honesty. Let not this occasion pass without gathering a lesson 
of value to the living, especially to the young men of to-day who, 
like our departed friend in his youth, are struggling against 
what seems adverse fate. 

The brightest gleam of hope for the young man of to-day is in 
the knowledge that the greatest statesmen who have ever shone 
in the high places of influence and power In this Republic were 
born poor and with limited opportunities for education. 

On this sacred Sabbath day, in this historic Chamber. let us 
consecrate ourselves fo that fervent and all-absorbing patriot- 
ism, that high purpose to serve the people we are honored to 
represent, with the fidelity which characterized our departed 
friend—a colleague whose friendship added to our joy of living, 
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and whose career gives us cheerful hopes for the best ideals of 
popular government. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, one of the saddest features of 
our life, no matter where it is cast, is the constant breaking up 
of friendships. Wherever we dwell, that is inevitable It comes 
from death, it comes from change of residence, from change 
of habit, sometimes from violent differences of opinion, but I 
think of no place where a man’s lot could be cast where that 
happens more incessantly than it does to one who is long a 
Member in this House. The constant change of membership 
from session to session is forever interrupting our friendships 
and breaking off intimacies which have contributed greatly to 
our happiness. When Mr. Surroway first came to Congress I 
was here, Yet to-day there are only a half dozen who were 
here then. During that time how many hundreds of men have 
come here and passed on, with whom I have made acquaintance, 
even intimate and enjoyable friendships. 

I could not cnumerate. Many men came for one term only, 
many for only two and there are very few whose own will 
unites with the will of their constituents to make this their 
permanent occupation, though I think that tendency is growing. 
When I first came here the sessions of Congress did not occupy, 
on the average, half the year and a Member expected to carry 
on also his private business. Now it absorbs practically all 
one’s time with the result that it has become more a permanent 
and engrossing profession. I remember well, as any one would, 
Mr. Sciroway’s first appearance here, for he was a man whom 
to see was to remember. I suspect any one in the gallery look- 
ing down upon the floor of the House would always point him 
out as one of the few men about whom curiosity would be 
excited. His prodigious height, his great bulk of body, his un- 
conventional appearance, attracted attention and made of him 
a marked man. And this extraordinary appearance did not mis- 
lead, because he was an extraordinary man. 

I can not pretend that I was ever one of his intimates, al- 
though we were here together for 20 years, but it did not 
happen that our congressional lives ran at all in the same 
channel. You know our intimacies here are apt to be formed 
through committee work or from interests along the same lines 
or from the accidents of social life. It was, I presume by 
chance, that Mr. Svurtoway’s appointment to a certain com- 
inittee led liim to that line of work where he became so eminent 
and so useful, and which I think was so in accord with his 
whole disposition, because that great frame and body of his 
held a great heart. He was full of human sympathy, and the 
committee on which he served was one which constantly ap- 
pealed to that very element in a man's life, for it was his duty 
to constantly read over the appeals, and the history of men who 
had volunteered to risk their life for their country, and going 
back into civil life had suffered hardships and illnesses which 
brought their needs before his committee. 

He had to study these accounts of human suffering which 
would appeal to anyone, but which particularly would appeal to 
one of his warm and sympathetic disposition. So it seems to me 
his life here by the accident of committee appointment was spent 
largely along just the lines that he would gladly have originally 
selected. It was spent in giving relief to human suffering, in ren- 
dering justice to the men who had risked their all for their coun- 
try, and in that way his whole career was a constant benediction 
to his fellow men. He was a man who was singularly modest 
and retiring in his conduct on this floor because it was very 
seldom that he participated actively in the debates of Congress. 

It was through no lack of ability, because when he did 
take a part he did it with a vigor and a power which always 
attracted attention and appreciation. They say great bodies 
move slowly, and it was perhaps on that account that he seemed 
somewhat lethargic and slow in taking part in congressional 
activity; or perhaps it was because of the native modesty of 
the man. He never put himself forward. It was our misfor- 
tune that he did not more often exercise that great power of 
speech which he possessed, and which, when he did display it, 
always attracted an admiring audience. But I presume he felt 
as a great majority of men in the House feel, that their line of 
work runs along the line of their committee duties, and his 
committee work chanced to be of a kind which did not call 
upon him for debate, but did call upon him for constant, 
assiduous, industrious labor in the committee. 

It was in that way, it seems to me, that he contributed most 
to the efficiency of Congress; not by any parade, not even by the 
display of qualities which we should have liked to see oftener, 
but by quiet, modest, indefatigable labor in giving to the retired 
soldiers of the United States that care and attention and bene- 
faction which he so deeply felt they deserved. He was a man 
of most decided and unswerving and outspoken convictions, one 
whom you could always depend on to do his duty, and who 


would never attempt to shirk or dodge. InJeed he had a cour- 
ageous and outspoken scorn for the trimmer. No man could 
serve with him without feeling the warm heart, the depth of sym- 
pathy, the generosity of temperament which characterized his 
whole career here, and those of us who served with him Jament, 
in his departure from us, u warm-blooded friend and a most 
useful public servant. 


Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, when I first came to 
Congress at the commencement of the first session of the Fifty- 
eighth Congress I first met the Hon. Crrus A. SULLOWAY, 
who was then the chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. I was appointed n member of that committee, and during 
all of my service, and all of his service, down to the date of 
his death, I served with him on that committee. I thus came 
to know him well and we became the best of friends. I had the 
highest regard for his many good qualities of head and heart. 
There was not a particle of affectation or pretense about him. He 
always stood foursquare to the world. He was honest and sincere 
himself and had little patience with anyone who was not so. 

He was a friend of truth, of soul sincere; 

In action faithful, and in honor clear; 

Who broke no pomi; served no parate ends, 
Sought no title and forsook no friends. 

One always knew exactly where to find him. He talked little, 
but always to the point, and there was no misunderstanding as 
to his position on any question on which he expressed himself, 
If all Members of the Congress were like him in that respect it 
would take much less time in which to transact the necessary 
business. I think he had the respect of every Member of the 
House, and his sudden death was a distinct shock, especially to 
those who knew him best. He was preeminently the soldier's 
friend, and the old soldiers of the Civil War, their widows, and 
orphans never had a better or truer friend in Congress than 
Uncle Cy. Surtoway. In season and out of season he labored 
in their behalf. He firmly believed that the country owed a 
debt of gratitude for the services of the old veterans for which 
they could never be fully compensated, and that the least the 
country could do for them was to see that none suffered in their 
old age for the necessaries and ordinary comforts of life. 

In the granting of pensions he was itmpatient of fixed rules, 
and believed and insisted that every case coming before his 
committee should be acted upon according to its merits, in which 
the service rendered and the needs of the proposed beneficiary 
should be the governing factors. Mr. Surnoway was a ginnt in 
stature and his heart was as great in proportion. A kinder- 
hearted man never lived. His name will be held in kindest 
remembrance so long as an old soldier of the Civil War lives, 
and by his host of warm, personal friends who from intimate 
acquaintance learned to admire and appreciate him for his many 
good qualities and kindly acts. 

If stores of dry and learned lore we gain, 

We keep them in the memory of the brain. 

Names, things, and facts, whate’er we knowledge call, 
There is the common ledger for them all. 

And images on this cold surface traced 

Make slight impressions and are soon effaced. 
But we've a page more glowing and bright, 
Whereon our friendships and our loves to write, 
That these may never from the soul depart, 

We trust them to the memory of the heart. 
There is no dimming. no effacement there; 

Each new pulsation er the record clear. 
Warm, golden letters all the tablets fill, 

Nor jose their luster till the heart stands still. 

The grim reaper has been unusually busy with the Members of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress, and that fact brings us all to the 
realization that life is fast fleeting away, and as the shadows 
lengthen we find that we are— 

A little more tired at close of day, 

A little less anxious to have our way; 
- A little less ready to scold and blame, 
A little more care of a brother's name; 


And so we are nearing the journey’s end, 
Where time and eternity mect and blend. 


A little more lore for the friends of youth; . 
A little less zeal for established truth; 

A little more charity in our views, 

A little less thirst for the daily news: 

And so we are folding our tents away, 

And passing in silence at close of day. 


A little less care for bonds and gold, 

A little more zest in the days of old; 
A broader view and a saner mind, 

A little more love for all mankind; 
And so we are faring adown the wa 
That leads to the gates of a better day. 


= A little more leisure to sit and dream, 
A little more real the things unseen: 
A little nearer to those ahead, 
With visions of those long loved and dead; 
And so we are going, where all must go, 
To the Wace the living may never know, 


` 
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Mr. Surroway was an intenscly patriotic man in the best and 
truest sense of the word. He loved this country and was proud 
of its achievements, in the past, and gloried in its growth and 
prosperity, aud its consistent stand for the liberties of all man- 
kind. If he were alive to-day, there is no shadow of doubt as 
to where he would stand on the great war in which the couatry 
is now enguged. He hated with all the earnestness of his strong 
nature all manner of despotic or autocratie goverrment, and the 
administration, regurdless of party politics, would have had in 
him a strong supporter of all measures calculated to bring vic- 
tory to our cause and lasting defeat to the central powers in 
their attempt to rule the world by trightfulness and brute force. 
Just before we entered the war, his voice wac stilled in death, 
but if men do live after what we call death, as I believe they 
do, his spirit is watching the great conflict, supremely confident 
that the outcome can only be the final end of autocratic govern- 
ment ou earth and the eternal victory of right, justice, and free 
government among men. Wherever his spirit is to-day, I know 
that he cordially joins with all patriotic Americans in the senti- 
ment expressed by the poet: 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 


With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a beat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 


Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

"Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

"Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sall on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee! 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker. I first met Mr. Sur- 
owa on the day of the organization of the Sixty-first Congress, 
when I stood near him before the Speaker's desk waiting to 
be sworn in as a member. His massive form was so striking 
and impressive that it arrested the attention of new members 
like myself and I shall never forget the impression it made 
upon me. He had then been in Congress 12 years and, although 
of modest mien and unpretentious, I naturally looked upon 
him not only as a physical glant, but as a wise counselor, both 
in experience and mental equipment. Subsequently, I learned 
hy association that my first impressions were correct and that 
his sage-like appearance indicated the real man in him. His 
cordial handclasp on introduction won me at once and I ever 
afterwards in his presence felt a glow of friendly admiration. 
He seemed to me, in character and manliness, like the sturdy 
granite of his native State, and his friendship certainly proved 
of. that type to me. 

Coming over to where I was sitting a few days after the 
House was organized, but before the standing committees were 
announced. he remarked: “I see you wear the G. A. R. button 
and hope you will be put on the Invalid Pensions Committee. 
We need you.” It turned out as he suggested and I had two 
years of pleasant service on that committee with Mr. Surttoway 
as chairman. 

I learned from him his modest but effective method of deal- 
ing with pension legislation, particularly special bills to grant 
or increase individual pensions, and, as a result, when the score 
of that Congress closed I had secured more special acts for de- 
serving soldiers of my district than any other Member of the 
House, not excepting Chairman Sumowar hiriself, and when 
I called to bid him good-by and thank him for the interest he 
liad taken in me as a new Member, he good-naturedly con- 
gratulated me on my success, saying I had been one of the 
aptest students he had ever known along that line, and that 
my soldier constituents ought to be gratified at the work I had 
done for them. So they were, but they did not know how much 
of my success I owed to the friendly advice and assistance of 
my good mentor and friend, Mr. Surroway. 

I never expected to see him again. A slip, in the nature of a 
Democratic landslide, at the election in 1910, had left me out 
of the Sixty-second Congress and, being of the Middle West, 
and Mr. Sutroway of New England, our paths were not likely 
to again cross cach other. A decided political jolt in 1912 also 
left both of use out of the Sixty-third Congress and our separa- 
tion seemed final, but, at the election in 1914, the wave of po- 
litical unrest having begun to recede, we were both reelected and 
came back to the Sixty-fourth Congress to renew a friendship 


which was to continue stendfast and cordial until the Angel of 
Death touched him, and he was called to his reward. 

Naturally, therefore, I can not let this opportunity pass with- 
out placing upon his bier one little chaplet of love and remem- 
brance, 

Others, like his former collenzue [Mr. Wason], who knew him 
in his home life, knew him where State honors and local dis- 
tinctions were his, knew him before he came to Washington, 
and were more fortunate than I in long association with im in 
youth and in the maturity of manhood, have spoken at length 
of his virtues, his lovable character, his broad humanity and 
universal love of his fellow men. coupled with lofty patriotism 
and love of country, and cach and every sentence and thought 
expressed, or which may be expressed on this occasion, has and 
will find in my own heart au echo and an abiding place. He was 
to me an ideal manly man, sincere and true. As a Member of 
the House he was able and active, although his seeming modesty 
in speech kept him from seeking to enter the so-called charmed 
circle of the“ talking few.“ 

Perhaps his most distinguishing characteristic was his in- 
tense loyalty and absolute love of justice and fair dealing. He 
was incapable of wronging any man, friend or foe. His loyalty 
to country during the Civil War led him early to seek service 
in the Union Army, but his physical condition was such at that 
time and during the war that this privilege was denied him, but 
this very denial seems to have made him more thoughtful of 
those in the service, and J am told he devoted his time and 
energies during the war largely to civic duties connected there- 
with, demonstrating the fact that in war there are civic heroes 
as well as military heroes, each deserving the highest commenda- 
tion of their fellow countrymen. After the war his interest 
and friendship for the“ boys in blue“ continued, and, it is said, 
grew stronger and stronger as their years and increasing in- 
firmities rendered them more and more proper objects of bounty 
from the great Government they had saved from destruction. 
So marked was this trait in his character that long before I 
knew him he had become known from one end of the country to 
te other in Grand Army circles as“ Cy. Suttoway, the soldiers’ 

riend.” 

As a legislator in pension matters, he did not believe in the 
trivial technicalities which often bar needy soldiers and their 
dependents from receiving just assistance. He was old enough 
to remember the recruiting promise of every recruiting officer 
sent out by the Government in the sixties, that no volunteer 
soldier or his family should eyer be permitted by the Govern- 
ment to come to want, and this promise in Mr. SULLOWAY'S 
mind was a continuing obligation as binding as if written into 
the statutes like the present war relief measures, His big 
heart was also big enough to occasionally overlook in the Army 
records boyish delinquencies where no treasonable act or moral 
turpitude was involved. such as overstaying a leave of absence 
or being marked a deserter by mistake. As chairman and 
member of the Invalid Pensions Committee he acted upon this 
theory, and often a needy but deserving soldier wondered, us 
he thought of some small blot on his Army record, just how his 
bill happened to get through the committee, while one not so 
needy, or possibly not so deserving, comfortably fixed in this 
world, wondered at his own failure to receive as much as he 
thought the Government owed him. But Sctroway knew. IIIs 
intuition was keen, and he readily recognized the difference 
between need and greed. He remembered the recruiting promise 
of the Government to care for the needy soldier, his widow 
and orphans, and in doing this his big heart and just mind led 
him at times to cut out the red tape sacredness of Army records 
often made up by an incompetent company sergeant or minor 
official. In this he showed a nobility of soul too rare in the 
public life of to-day; a justness of comprehension too often 
criticised by small minds. He was a friend of God's poor, and 
as such left many footprints on the sands of time. Requiescat 
in pace. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I shall take the time of 
the House now to say only a word or two. When I came to the 
House nearly 14 years ago I met Mr. Sulloway and was very 
much struck with his appearance when I first met him. I was 
fortunate enough after that time to live with him in the same 
hotel for a considerable period of time. I came to know him 
well. I never in my life have seen a man of such magnificent 
stature and such great brain power who was so meek and mild 
and almost childlike in his affections and friendships. I had 
oceasion to know Mr. Sulloway, because I talked with him a 
great deal, and I regarded him as a man of wonderful ability. 
Yet he was the most unostentatious, modest man I think I ever 
knew. When his death was announced I felt that I had lost, 
and I had lost, a personal friend. > 
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` When I first came to Congress I represented 19 counties in the | 
State of Florida, most of them lying along the eastern coast of 
the State, populated very largely by Federal soldiers and their 
widows. This, of necessity, involved me in a good deal of pen- ! 
sion work. On every occasion when I went to Mr. Sulloway I } 
found him sympathetic and kind, and he always gave me the 
assistance that I needed. As a new Member of Congress, I 
relied upon him absolutely in all pension matters and frequently 
sought his advice in other matters and he never failed me. He 
was a great man, and I say that with due consideration. Since | 
I have been here I have seen many great men in this House— 
men of broad vision, men of great intellect, men of wonderful | 
necomplishments. Mr. Sulloway easily ranked with those men, 
in my judgment. When he died a giant fell. Not only New | 
Hampshire, but the Nation was the loser by his death. I grew | 
not only to admire him, but to feel a very close affection for 
him. This House is one place where the mensure of a man is 
not only soon taken, but it is accurately taken. Mr. Sullowny’s | 
measure was taken and he oceupied a high place in the estima- | 
tion of his colleagues. He was high-minded, noble, and true, | 
and not only New Hampshire, but the Republic was made poorer | 
when he left us. God bless his memory. 


| 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, brief shall be my uttered thoughts | 
in contemplating the life, career, and death of this eminent | 
New Euglander with whom I met some time after coming to 
Congress. Several who have paid their tributes told of meet- 
ing Representative SurLoway when they first came to Con- 
gress. I saw him, but met him considerably later. His per- 
sonality attracted me. Standing here among his fellows as 
one of the proud Lebanon cedars, I sought not to touch the 
form; but long before the conclusion of my first term I sat 
within the shade of this giant tree, and enjoyed the fruits of 
companionship that arose between the mountaineer of New 
England, old in statesmanship, and the young man of the 
plains, just entering the service. 

There have been some very interesting remarks of a personal | 
character this afternoon, more than are usual on such occa- | 
sions. Statistics have been resorted toon this particular occa- 
sion more than on others. Perhaps it is because of the greater 
necrology of this Congress. Many have passed away and the | 
term has little more than half elapsed. 

In thinking of the number who have gone over, one fact has 
been overlooked by those of longer service. I am reminded of 
it by what has been said by every speaker to-day referring 
to the prominence of Mr. SurLLoway in his service on behalf of 
the Civil War soldier. Of the 435 Members of this body, old | 
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or young in service, where once perhaps two-thirds of the 
membership had worn in battle time the blue or the gray, to-day 
there are but five who met in battle more than 50 years ago. 
At the head of those who wore the blue is Gen. Isaac R. SHER- 
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Ite was not, like some great New Hampshire men, Horn in 
that State, educated in the Granite State, whọ went elsewhere 
for their careers. He was born there; he lived there; he rose 
in stature physically, professionally, and politically as Mount 
Washington rises aboye its fellows in the range. For the brief 
time he was absent from this Hall, when the membership looked 
about for the New Hampshire men it was said that the White 
Mountains were here, but Mount Washington was absent. 

Telemachus said, “It is ever wrong to say that a good man 
dies.“ I will follow that rule by simply saying that the New 
Englander has passed. His life, of course, is passed, but, in com- 
mon with all humanity, his deeds will live as deeds of all man- 
kind will survive, as influences and causes for good or ill. In 
his case, I believe, in the family of which he was a part, iu the 
community in which he resided, in tze State which he honored, 
and the Nation which he served, his acts and counsel were all 
for the good. They will be preserved through the years and 
decades, New Hampshire granite has been transported to every 
State in this Union, Shafts of its enduring quality stand at the 
head of the graves in every State of the Union and every coun- 
try on the continent. Upon those shafts there may be inscribed 
epitaphs embodying the inspiration of the poet and the wisdom 
of the greatest philosophers and sages, but I believe that deeper 
in American hearts and memories there will be the enduring 
deeds of Cyrus Suttoway than can be traced on these granite 
shafts. j 

A story once I read like this: 

“T wrote my name upon the sands. When I returned the 
flood and ebbing tides had wiped out every trace that I had made. 
I then carved it upon the enduring granite. Years thereafter I 
returned to find that a lightning bolt had destroyed that granite 
shaft. Then I traced it upon enduring bronze. Years thereafter 
I returned. An earthquake had rent the base of that bronze 
and it lay buried under drifting dust and sand. I learned the 
lesson that if I would write my name where it would endure I 
would write it upon the hearts of men,” 

So, instead of on granite shaft or bronze monument, CYRUS 
Surroway has his name written upon the hearts and memories 
From New England to Florida, from Florida 
to California, wherever Grand Army of the Republic members 
are, and wherever their widows and orphans survive, his name 
is known and revered as the suldier’s friend. 


Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Speaker, we are gathered here to-day 
in this historie Chamber, the meeting place of the lower branch 
of the greatest legislative body in the world, to pay tribute to 
the memory of one who rose from a humble station to a promi- 
nent place in this great body, where he served for 20 years with 
great credit and distinction. He died “in the harness” in the 
service of his country. In the closing hours of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress with day and night sessions on March 2 and 8, he con- 


woop, who has passed his fourscore years and still is, like | tracted a severe cold which developed into pneumonia, and 
Surtoway was, a giant. Well might we say of the men who | oe a 5 8 ao eae he refused to leave the 
lived and legislated 20 years ago, as was said of old, “ There | Chamber day or night. He said: “There are many bills coming 
were giants in those days.” By his side is the other Member ap Daea these closing = ma ar of tera e a 
from Ohio, Gen. Hortrincswortn. Added to that number, I few of them are measures that politically cut both ways. am 
believe, there is but one more, Mr. Osnonxx, of California. Of | going to stay on the job for I am not afraid to meet these ques- 
those who struck for the then projected nation there are but | tions and I am not going to give anybody a chance to say I 
two, Maj. SrepsrAn, of North Carolina, and Gen. Esrorryar, of | was a ‘quitter. ”? . 
Louisiana, or five in all. There is another.important statistical | This was typical of the character of Hon. CYRUS ADAMS 
fact, showing how brief is this life and how little control we | SULLowAyY, Representative in Congress from the First New 
have over it. Here is the greatest law-making body on earth, Hampshire district, from the day, as a young man, he walked 
the most ingenious 5 for . in the 8 Here | . 1 we graton H, enine: o 
we come nearer expressing the will o greatest and most ranklin, to enter the law oflice of the late Hon. Austin F. 
Intelligent people on earth, and yet how absolutely helpless | Pike, one of the anons attorneys of oe mamper 8 that 
are we against the decrees which are constantly calling us | long ago period. r. StLeLtoway was born in Grafton, N. H. 
away. “ Death’s hand no man can stay,” and Congress and Par- | on June 8, 1839. He passed away early Sunday morning, Ma rch 
liament are composed of men, | 11, 1917, from pneumonia, after an illness of but a few days. 
It is a thought which should be expressed that our friend | Mr. Scttoway's immediate family consisted of one daughter. 
Surroway died not yesterday, not last month, but nearly 14 Miss H. Belle Sulloway, who was with him here in Washington 
months ago. But notwithstanding the lapse of time there are at the time of his sickness and sad death. The wife of Mr. 
r d ancleny tor hin hapten mane the 
m us to come here and pay our utes, although many de sy y ` € $ 7 
en consigned to their tombs are forgotten before a dozen | home life of Mr. Sutrow.y one of the striking features of his life. 
suns have rolled. It is an especial tribute that eld Members He was admitted to the bar in 1863, and came down from 


of this House and others have come and sat through these 
two hours and listened to the observations that have been | 
made upon the life, character, and well-deserved fame of Mr. | 
SULLOWAY. | 
He was a man of courage, a man of conviction, advocated 
fearlessly his cause, and never forsook a friend: Thus several 
times has it been remarked that he seldom speke. Yet all who 
knew him recognized his commanding ability with juries, on 
the stump, and here in this Hall. In debate he had a lion's 
strength, but Hke the lion, he seldom exerted the lion's strength. | 


Franklin where he had been studying law and opened an oflice 
in Manchester, N. H. He was allowed the use of a desk in 
the office of Judge David Cross, at that time one of the great 
leaders of the New Hampshire bar. Mr. Sumowax remained in 
the office for some time until one day, Judge Cross said to him: 
“Cy, I guess I have got to ask you to move out. I find you 
are getting some of my best clients away from me. You are 
able to open an office of your own and you will not have any 
trouble about getting business.” He then went over into the 
office of Attorney Samuel Lord, a prominent lawyer of Mau- 
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«chester, where he remained until he formed a partnership with 
E. XI. Topliſt and the fame of the Sulloway & Topliff firm, 
with offices in the then new opera block in Manchester, became 
statewide. Topliff, one of the greatest and most skillful cross- 
examiners in the history of the New Hampshire bar, and SULLO- 
way, forceful, homely in expression, imposing and convincing in 
argument in “summing up” to the jury, made a “ pair that was 
hard to beat“ in the then legal field of the Granite State. 

Mr. SoLrLoway early “took to politics” and in 1872, was 
elected to the State legislature from Manchester. Again in 
1887 he was returned to the House of Representatives at Con- 
cord, N. H., and he continued to serve there until 1894, when he 
was nominated for Congress for the first time, at an exciting 
and enthusiastic convention at The Weirs, with two candidates 
against him. From that time on he was renominated eleven 
consecutive times, covering a period of twenty-two years. All 
but once he was the victor at the polls in November. In 1912 
when the Progressive movement was at its height, Mr. SULLO- 
WAY was beaten by Hon. Eugene E. Reed, Democrat, by a few 
more than a thousand votes, but two years later, Mr. SuLLoway 
“came back” and defeated Mr. Reed by a substantial major- 
ity, and was reelected to the Sixty-fourth Congress. He was 
again renominated for the present Sixty-fifth Congress and was 
reelected over the Democratic candidate, Hon. Gordon Wood- 
bury of Bedford. He served in Congress just a full twenty 
years, which in later days of his seryice, was his hope and 
ambition. 

This long period of service attested his strength and loyalty 
to the people of his district. He had a host of friends that 
never deserted him. He was faithful and energetic and at- 
tended carefully to the interests of his district. He was even 
more popular in his later days than when he started in office. 
He grew and developed as a legislator as his career blossomed 
with age. His six-foot-six and three-quarters inches came to 
be more and more beloved and honored as time passed. He 
obtained a record in New Hampshire never before equaled. 
No man before his day had ever served more than three terms 
in the lower branch of Congress. Many times his nomination 
was by acclamation, without an opponent, until he became 
known as CYRUS “ ACCLAMATION” SULLOWAY. When he had 
opposition his great popularity due to a recognition of the value 
of the service he was rendering to his country and State, was 
sufficient to vanquish the hopes of any aspirant to his seat. 
They all went the same way, down to defeat. 

I had long known the “Tall Pine of the Merrimack” as he 
was so often and so affectionately referred to. I knew of his 
unique personality and strength in the courts of law; I knew 
of it in the State legislature where he was a power in the 
public service; I knew of it in the Congress where he had 
served so long and faithfully; I knew of it in the field of 
politics, when I once tried to get his job; I knew of it in the 
hearts of the people when the votes at the primary had been 
cast, and I am proud that the people of the first New Hamp- 
shire district have seen fit to select me as the successor of 
one whom they so greatly loved. I aim told that he became a 
great favorite with his fellow Members of Congress, and that 
he was regarded by them as a diligent and faithful public 
servant. There never was a word of suspicion spoken of him. 
He was an uncompromising Republican, a stanch and en- 
thusiastic protectionist, a loyal and true citizen, the friend 
alike of the rich and the poor. He knew no sect, no creed, 
und his hand was out to all. His God bless you,” will be 
widely and sorely missed in Washington and in New Hamp- 
shire. His death brought genuine sorrow to the people in 
State and Nation. 

Of his congressional career other Members who served with 
him here on this floor can speak much better than I. Suffice 
it to say that I know of his fidelity in looking after the in- 
terests of the working people and the industries of our State 
and country, of his services for the Portsmouth Navy Yard, of 
the tremendous work he did for the veteran soldiers and their 
widows and orphans, and the deep interest he had at all times 
in the welfare of his constituents. I did not always agree with 
Mr. Suttoway, but it is a pleasure for me now to record the 
fact that our differences were never personal. His great, warm 
heart made him always a fair and generous opponent as well as 
a loyal and devoted friend. 

In closing I feel that I can say nothing that will so fittingly 
and adeguately express the sentiment of the great body of the 
people of his own State, whom he so long in part represented 
on this floor, as to quote an editorial published in the Daily 
Mirror and American in Manchester, N. H., on Tuesday, March 
20,1917. This editorial was written by Mr. William H. Topping, 
who had for nearly 20 years served Mr. SULLOWAY as secretary 
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I ask leave, Mr. 


or clerk of his committee here in Washington. 
Speaker, to print the editorial referred to as a part of my 
remarks. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 


THE LATE CONGRESSMAN SULLOWAY. 


The tribute paid to the late Congressman Cyrus A. ScLLoway by the 
citizens of Manchester and New Hampshire was one of the greatest ever 
given to a citizen of the State. The thousands who gathered at his 
obsequies attested to the love, the esteem, and the admiration in which 
he was held. it was a wonderful demonstration to a remarkable man. 

Con man CYRUS ADAMS SuLLoway in life was a unique character. 
His great size made him conspicuous wherever he went, as he towered 
far above the usual-sized man. But it was not his great stature that 
made him beloved by people all over the country and the idol of hun- 
dreds and thousands of residents of his native State. It was the 
human side of Mr. Suntoway that appealed to his friends. As he was 
large in stature, he was equally so in his generosity, 1 rugged 
honesty, and plainness, Political honors never swelled his h d, and at 
the close of his 20 years of service he was the same modest, retiring, 
thoughtful, considerate, and plan man that he was when he first went 
to Congress 22 years ago. 

„ His public career has been a brillant one, Without “fuss or 
feathers ” he made his name almost a household word from one end of 
the country to the other. In the Fifty-sixth Con s he was name as 
chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions by Speaker Henderson. 
This committee deals with all pension matters growing out of the 
Civil War. The wonderful work of Chairman SuLtoway brought this 
committee from mediocrity to one of the most important in the House. 
Not only on general but on special legislation Mr. SuLLoway’s great 
work won for him and his committee the confidence of the House on 
both the Republican and Democratic sides of the Chamber. Faithful 
and conscientious work made it possible for this committee to receive, 
on practically all occasions, the almost unanimous support of the 
Members of the House. 

In the matter of special legislation or private pension bills, Congress- 
man SULLOWAY secured from the Bureau of Pensions one of the most 
exact and expert examiners in the country, who prepared the cases and 
briefed the evidence for the committee. 


him unstinted praise, both from the old soldiers and from the general 
.public. He was not radical in the matter of legislation, all reports 
to the contrary notwithstanding. He was just, fair, honest, and con- 
sclentious in his treatment of matters, both general and al. 

On other questions of great public moment Congressman SuLLOWAY 
was a man whose opinions were sought and whose judgment was re- 

ted. As a tarif man he was one of the strongest in the House. 

e was a greas student of this subject and a firm believer that the 
success and prosperity of the business and industrial interests of this 
country must depend upon protection. He was equally as positive 
that iabor's only guarantee to employment was through the instru- 
mentality of this same tariff. In Congress, at the hustings, and in 
323 conversation he vigorously and originally expressed his views 

language that left no misgivings as to its sincerity. 

Congressman SULLOWAY accomplished much for his district and his 
constituents during his long service. One of the monuments to his 
successful career is the Portsmouth Navy Yard. Unquestionably this 
yard would have been abandoned but for the tireless energy of the 
“Tall Pine.” The Navy Department was against its continuance, the 
naval officers were all o to it, on account of the fact that the 
city, where it was located, lacked what ies thought were proper social 
features. When other men from New Hampshire in Congress had 
rown weary of trying to do something for Portsmouth, Congressman 

ULLOWAY kept plugging uwag with that determination that always 
characterized his efforts, and he succeeded one day, in a speech filled 
with humor, patriotism, and pathos, in tting an 8 ot 
$1,000,000 through for the construction of a big, new dry dock, then 
the largest in the country. ‘That dry dock saved the Portsmouth Yard, 
and continued efforts, followed by successful legislation, much of 
which was secured through the efforts of Mr. SuLLoway, have brought 
the yard up to its present standard and made it one of the best in the 
country, and which has insured forever its continuance as such. 

Other monuments to Congressman SULLOWAY are public buildings at 
Dover, Rochester, Laconia, and improvements in the Manchester build- 
ing. One of the recent acts of the late Congressman was the pans 
of an appropriation through the House for an extensive addition, 
both land and buildings, to the Manchester post office, amounting to 
$225,000. Liberal appropriations were secured by Mr. SULLOWAY for 
river and harbor improvements at Newmarket, Dover, and Portsmouth, 
among them being nearly half a million for the removal of Hendersons 
Point, which was successfully accomplished. 

As a legislator Congressman SuLLoway was highly regarded in Wash- 
ington. He won the confidence of men of all parties. Hon. CHAMP 
CLARK and Senator JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, of Mississippi, both formerly 
violent opponents of pensions at one time in the House, made speeches 
in which they devoted their entire time to a commendation of the work 
of Congressman SuLtoway on pension matters. Both stated that a 
careful investigation of the efforts of the Manchester man had con- 
vinced them of their error, and that as far as they were concerned the 
were with Mr. Sutioway and his committee, and had the utmost confi- 
dence in the work they were doing. 

The illness and death of Congressman Scrtoway was attended by 
genuine sorrow and grief in Washington. His friends were legion in 
Congress, and great leaders on both sides of the Chamber called at his 
hotel and eagerly sought news of his condition. His death cast a great 
gloom over official Washington. A distinguished gathering of Senators 
and Representatives accompanied his body to this city and paid their 
last 


ts. 
Manchester turned out and paid him an immense tribute. Rarely, 
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SuLLoway answered his critics effectually and sufficiently. It was a 
wonderful tribute to this plain, rugged, homely man of the people and 
one that even a king might be proud of. 
Of the personal side of Co: 
written. His history is one of kind deeds. Tenderness, generosity, 
ee avg Be i modesty, and honesty characterized his whole ex- 
e 


Sptlowax volumes could be 


istence. ved to make others happy. Of his mite of this world's 
poon he gave the larger share to his neighbor. He came out of 
Songress poorer financially than he ent „ but he left behind a 
record for sterling and rugged honesty, and there never was a blot 
on his public service, a heritage to him dearer than all the money of 
the carth. Mr. Suntoway was a great student, quite a lover of 
poetry, 8 some of Whittier’s selections. He was an ardent 
reader, a thoughtful student, a conscientious legislator, a noble man, 
an ardent patriot, a kind and I father, a man whose friends were 
egion, because he never lost the old ones and constantly added new. 
IIIs place in the hearts of the New Hampshire people can never be 
filed. He occupied a niche of his own. The great man has gone 
from earth, but memories of his good deeds, his sterling qualities, and 
his generous ways will live on forever. 


Mr. BURROUGHS assumed the chair as Speaker pro tem- 
pore. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, when I became 
a Member of the House of Representatives in 1898, haying been 
elected at n special election for the remainder of the term of 
my predecessor, who had passed away, I first became acquainted 
with the Hon, Cyrus A. Suttoway. He had a distinguished 
appearance, being of mammoth stature, and I was drawn toward 
him by his strong and forceful characteristics. My intimacy 
with him continued during his long service as a Member of this 
legislative body. 5 

It had generally been the custom in New Hampshire when a 
Member had served a few terms to change the representation, 
and I recall that at one convention, at which he did not appear 
as a contestant for renomination, there was a long discussion in 
the convention as to who should be nominated, With the multi- 
plicity of candidates the convention could not seem to agree upon 
a candidate. He-sat a silent spectator in the gallery listening to 
‘the proceedings, and finally, when the convention could not seem 
to agree upon anyone else, he was nominated by acclamation, 
and ever afterwards received the nomination of his party to 
appear here as a Member of the House. 

In the campaign of 1912, owing to a division in the Repub- 
lican Party, he failed to secure a reelection, although he was 
honored hy the renomination. That was the fate that was 
meted out to quite a number of the older Members of the 
House. Mr. Sumowar and myself had the same character- 
istics In one respect, and that was we neither of us deserted 
the party to which we belonged. He never sought a nomina- 
tion of any other party than his own. If the Republican Party 
was not strong enough for him to win in an election he pre- 
ferred to remain at home. 

I became quite intimate with Mr. SuLLoway from the fact 
that like himself I wanted to be a soldier in the Civil War, but 
I had the misfortune to be born lame and that lameness kept 
me out of the service. He was rejected use the authorities 
did not think he was physically strong enough to endure the hard- 
ships of a soldier's life. I recollect that when the draft system 
was in effect during the Civil War the people desired to reduce 
the quota to be drafted as much as possible. They called upon 
me to go up to the surgeon's office and be exempted from the 
service; by so doing the quota from my own city would be re- 
duced. My city was then a small one, having barely 13,000 
people. Finally I was prevailed on to go before the surgeon 
in order that I might be legally exempted. It was a task that 
was exceedingly disagreeable to me. The moment the door 
of the office was closed the examining surgeon, who had known 
me from early childhood, said. There is no need of examining 
you, you will be at onee exempted,” and he struck my name 
from the list. My father was 50 years of age when the war 
broke out and one of the first to enlist. 

I was always very proud of the fact that my father, who then 
was 50 years of age, was a soldier of the Civil War. I was the 
only other male meniber of the family, and consequently there 
was but one of us who could go, and my father embraced the 
opportunity. I was nearly 20 years of age when the war 
begun. I was familiar with all of the inducements that were 
given soldiers, and especially do I recall the first meeting held 
in the elty hall at which we all gathered to see whether people 
were willing to volunteer as soldiers to preserve the Union. My 
father was one of the first who signed the roll, a large number 
following, and I well recollect the assurances that were then 
given that the family of any man who enlisted would always be 
cared for, if he gave up his opportunities in life and went into 
the service for the purpose of preserving the Union. That was 
very strongly impressed upon the youth of that day. My own 
State made great provisions for the families of soldiers. It does 
to-day contribute to the burial of every soldier and pays to the 


soldiers’ widows additional compensation besides the pension 
they receive, in order that they shall not be deprived of neces- 
sities, and the State of Massachusetts makes special provision 
for the care of families where the husbands or sons enlist or are 
drafted into the service in the present world-wide war. 

When I became n Member of this House Mr. SuLLoway was 
prominent on the Committee on Invalid Pensions. He subse- 
quently became chairman of that committee by reason of his 
long service. I ndmired the man in every feature of his life. I 
have been told by those who have been connected with the 
measurement of men that no two men measure alike, that there 
is always some feature that makes cach man different from the 
other. Notwithstanding this confident statement it was my 
fortune to have some men serve in this body with me who were 
taken for me and I for them. I have frequently been taken for 
Gen. HoLtincswortH, and he says that he has frequently 
been taken for me. But there is one particular mark that has 
always served as a distinction personal to myself. One night 
when going down town in my own city to attend a banquet I 
passed by a man in the evening and the shadow of the trees 
would prevent one from being known generally, and he said as 
he passed, “By gracious, isn't that Billy Greene?” I said 
“Yes,” and he said, “I went to school with you 60 years ago, 
and knew you the moment I saw you step.” I talked with him 
awhile, I knew him well as a boy. When I went to the banquet 
that night the man who presided at the banquet saw fit in in- 
troducing me to the company, all of whom I knew, to say that 
he happened to be in the gallery of the House of Representatives 
a short time ago, and that it was astounding to him that so 
many people in the gallery knew who I was; he said I was 
almost as well known in Washington as I was in Fall River. 

In a little time after this episode when I was called upon to 
make some remarks, I said to them that I could tell them why I 
was known in Washington as well as at home. I told them that 
it was because I had a gait that no man can imitate, and when 
people sat in the gallery and saw me walk up und down the 
aisle it is natural for them to say. Who is that lame fellow 
going along there?” And they are told it is Mr. GREENE of 
Massachusetts. That lameness has probably given me a wider 
acquaintance than I could have obtained in any other way. I 
rarely go into a strange city that I do not find some one who 
knows me by reason of the original step that I have. I have 
never regarded it as a misfortune, as some people do. Mr. 
SuLLoway was noted in an assembly because of his stature, and 
I because of my lameness. 

Mr. Suttoway and myself were very much alike, for both of 
us looked at the hopeful side of life; we never looked on the 
shadowy side, neither of us ever thought of the shadows, but 
more of the pleasures that life affords, I realized that he 
desired to do whatever he could for the benefit of his fellow 
men. The record that has been given here to-day by those who 
have spoken so generously of him is a record of which every 
person might well feel proud. 

He was a man who was upright in character, firm in opinion, 
and he had a reason for everything he did. He was origiual 
in his expressions, I had not thought of his being a member 
of the legislature of the State of New Hampshire, and was 
glad to hear the remarks made here to-day in respect to his 
long service in his native State, und of the work that he did 
there. I saw him just before the close of the session of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress sitting in his seat. He then had quite 
a severe cold, and I admonished him that I thought he ought 
not to be in the House. I shook his hand. and felt the fever 
that was running through his veins, and I said to him, “ Brother 
Stttoway, you ought to go home, you ought to go to bed, that 
is the best place for a man who is sick—go to bed and keep out 
of this chilly wind and blast.’ That was on the last day of 
the session, as we were forming to go into the Senate to par- 
ticipate in the ceremonies of the second inauguration of President 
Wilson. Only a few days later, one short week, he was gone. 

The Speaker appointed me a member of the committee to nt- 
tend his funeral, and I never shall forget the sentiment that 
seemed to prevail in the city of Manchester, where he lived; the 
strong feeling displayed by the peopie there, the warm interest 
they had in his career, and the solidity of expression with which 
they appeared to be of one mind in regard to his faithful service. 
I was very strongly impressed by the sermon which has been 
alluded to to-day by the gentleman from New Hampshire, Mr. 
Wasox, which was preached at Mr. Sumowar's funeral. I 
hope Mr. Wason will print, as a part of this service, the whole 
sermon, for it was certainly the most remarkable sermon I had 
ever heard preached at the funeral of any person I ever knew. 

The preacher said Mr, Suttoway was a faithful, consistent, 
honest protectionist, and that if he were present here to-day 
this is what he would say. I thought of what has been said 
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sometimes of others, that a man being dead, yet speaketh; and 
when this preacher, small in stature but powerful in language, 
proceeded to say what he thought, believed, or knew Cyrus 
Apams Scuttoway would have said had he been there to speak 
for himself, it was a most remarkable tribute. There was no 
hesitation in the voice of the preacher, no hesitation in the ex- 
pression, but every word uttered was firm and true like the 
character of the late Congressman whom he so eloquently 
eulogized. He spoke well, and it was a wonderful tribute to the 
memory of a very good man. 

The attendance at the funeral was very large. It was a 
church such as they rarely build now, one of those large 
churches with extensive galleries; but there was not a seat to 
he had anywhere in the church. Every seat was filled. Among 
other organizations present were the letter carriers of the post 
office. Mr, SurLoway was always very active in their behalf, 
as well as in behalf of the soldiers. The post office was closed 
as a tribute to his memory, and the letter carriers and other 
employees of the post office were enabled to be present. 

I met there a large number of the prominent people of New 
Hampshire. They gathered at the funeral exercises. After the 
conclusion of the ceremonies I was invited to attend a con- 
ference, in order that it might be determined what was best 
to be done under the circumstances as to time of choosing his 
successor. When I was called upon to speak I said said that, 
for myself, I usually took the forlorn hope. 

They thought that it was a forlorn hope to elect a Republican 
successor at that time in the year, when the snow was deep on 
the ground in the southern part of the district. I said that if 
I were living there I thought I should take the forlorn hope 
and risk it, but I yielded to the views of the Republicans of 
New Hampshire. They asked me, “Is it necessary for us to 
elect a successor to Mr. Suttoway in order that the Republicans 
may control the next House?“ I said, No, we can not control 
the House even if a Republican were elected to succeed Mr. 
SuLLoway; and as you know a great deal more about condi- 
tions in New Hampshire than I do, and you think it would not 
be possible to get the Republicans out to vote who live in the 
country on account of the snow in the month of March and the 
practical impassability of the roads, I defer to your judgment.” 
They thought that if they postponed the election until God’s sun 
shone upon the earth and dissipated the snow they would then 
be able to send a Republican as the successor of Mr. SuLtoway. 
I said, “In view of what the gentlemen here say who know, 
and in view of the fact that there is no necessity for trying to 
do something that you can not accomplish, I am willing to take 
your judgment and let the result speak for itself.” As you all 
know, success came to our fortunes when the election was held 
and Mr. Burrovcns easily was elected to succeed Mr. SuLLoway. 

Mr. SuLtoway, in the Committee on Pensions as well as else- 
where, was very conscientious in whatever he did. It has been 
said that he looked with leniency upon many of the men whose 
cases were brought before him, because some of them had been 
put down as deserters undeservedly ; and when he believed that 
to be the fact, he urged thut this delinquency be overlooked. I 
may say that I sympathize a great deal with his idea in regard 
to that one fact. One of the most unpleasant things I have 
found in looking up pension legislation is that some good man 
had been marked as a deserter who was not a deserter, but who 
when the war was over was told by his commanding officer, 
“The war is now over. You do not need to wait here, you can 
s- home”; and yet, where soldiers who had no thought of 
pensions failed to remain to be discharged regularly from the 
service, quite frequently such men have been marked as de- 
serters, and so have been denied the privileges of the pension 
laws because the record showed that they deserted from the 
service. I would be glad to wipe out all those distinctions. I 
have in mind now the case of a young man who was a member 
of the Regular Army a few years ago. He was thrown from a 
horse and badly injured, and was sent to a hospital for treat- 
ment, and was allowed to wander away from the hospital. 

He went home, but was marked as a deserter, and his record 
so stands to-day, when he did honorable service, and never 
should haye been allowed to depart from that hospital; but 
the parties in charge of the hospital felt that by letting him 
go home and putting the charge of desertion against him it 
would relieve the United States Treasury of the responsibility 
which it otherwise would have to bear because of his injury 
in the service. No such narrow spirit ever characterized the 
life and character of the late Cyrus A. Suttoway, whose mem- 
ory we hallow to-day. He was broad enough to throw the mantle 
of charity over every such case that came to his attention. 

I have been gratified to listen to the tributes here to Mr. 
Surtoway’s memory. Having taken the oath of office here 
on the 18th day of June, 1898, and having been a Member of the 
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House ever since, it has been very pleasing to me to hear the 
kind words spoken by his associates. 

Allusion was made by my colleague [Mr. Garri to the 
fact that one of the saddest features of our life here is the 
passing away of our colleagues. That is very true. It is a 
very sad feature of life, but there is one compensation in our 
service here, and that is the extensive acquaintance we obtain 
and the friendships we form with men throughout the country, 
and the high character that attends nearly every service here. 

The average population of a district is 200,000. It is natural 
that Representatives selected should be men of high standing, 
high character, well thought of at home and naturally would be 
well thought of here because of their average attainments, ex- 
perience, and ability. 7 

All of us can not become orators. Many of us could take a 
great deal more time in debate than we do, and so far as my ex- 
perience is concerned I hear so much talk that I think that if 
one-half of it were eliminated the country would be a great deal 
better off. I fear some Members talk too long and too drearily 
to accomplish what they really seek to do. If Members would 
talk plainly and drop some of the long flights of eloquence, I 
believe better results would be obtained. 

Mr. Surroway did but little talking, but he could always be 
found in his seat. I have not examined the record of his at- 
tendance, but I think you will find that it will compare favor- 
ably with that of any Member of the House. I do not recall 
that he was absent except on account of sickness during all the 
time of his service here. He died respected by his fellow men 
and loved by his associates. The fine tributes to his character 
that will be recorded will be an honor to his memory, to his 
State, and to the country. 


Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, when I left the floor I said that 
I wanted to read a tribute to the former Congressman SULLO- 
way by ex-Congressman George C. Hazleton, who represented 
a district in Wisconsin in this House in the Forty-fifth, Forty- 
sixth, and Forty-seventh Congresses, and who was born in 
Chester, N. H. This address was delivered at a meeting of 
the New Hampshire Association in the District of Columbia 
on May 14, 1917, and is as follows: 

“Mr. President and friends, we have assembled here as 
members of the New Hampshire Association to lay our votive 
garland upon the new-made grave of Cyrus ApAMS SULLOWAY 
and to join our hearts and voices in tribute to his memory. 
In paying this our tribute to him, we pay it not less to our 
native State. 

“We were bound to him and he to us by a common tio of 
nativity and by his genial affiliations from time to time with 
our society. 2 

“We shall never look upon his like again. He was typical 
of no man but himself—sui generis—the first and last of his 
dynasty. 

“He was of the rugged cast of men in form, feature, and 
character, a modern Samson in physique, and as he walked 
the earth he towered aboye his fellows like some tall peak that 
surmounts the Sierras. 

“When he died the undertakers had to search three cities to 
find a casket large enough to receive his giant form, attired as 
when he stood upon the floor of Congress to advocate his favor- 
ite cause of the Union soldier. 

“He was stricken down from his post of public duty just 
when our Government was about to enter the arena of interna- 
tional war, and when he was able to render valuable service in 
the councils of the Nation. 

“He was far in advance of any of his contemporaries in the 
advocacy of State and National preparedness. He believed in 
the impressive power of a great Navy as a conservator of peace 
among the nations. As early as 1904, at the dedication of the 
soldiers’ monument in my native town of Chester, where he 
received an ovation from many veterans of the Union Army, I 
heard him say, ‘ Nations are born and nations are extinguished 
where armed men meet on fields of deadly conflict. I believe,’ 
he said, ‘that we should increase our Navy as rapidly as our 
revenues and shipyards will permit, and the Army to at least 
100,000 men.’ 

“This, as we all know, is not the time or place to elaborate 
the story of his private or public life, but if you seek a knowl- 
edge of the original sources of his development in person and 
character, you will find them well marked in the romantic 
regions that enveloped his early life, in the blood of the Anglo- 
Saxon that coursed in his veins, and in the sentiments, ambi- 
tions, and influences which he imbibed from the social system 
of the New England States. 

„He was an ardent lover of nature, and, until his eyelids 
closed in the sleep of death, he loved and cherished. the romantic 
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features of his native State—crystal lakes, mirrors of the skies; 
her mountain summits diademed with the snows of winter; and 
her mouutain walls draped for half the year with scenes of 


transcendent beauty and of joy forever. Nor is this all. He 
was justly proud of her eventful history, civic triumphs, and mu- 
terial progress, und of that popular will that had kept him for 
more than a quarter of a century in the fields of his fondest 
anibitions. 

“T have heard it said, but I will not vouch for its authenticity, 
that the younger Tell when traveling with his father, the great 
archer, on the lower levels of Switzerland, growing tired of the 
monotony said to his father, I do not like these lowland plains; 
I'd rather dwell mid the avalanche.’ This goes to illustrate to 
some extent the sentiment that binds for life the mountaineer to 
his native mountain home. SuitLtoway was a fixture in his 
allegiance to his birthright and his citizenship. If there were 
richer harvests to be gathered in fields beyond, they had no 
charms for him. There is a fascination about this mountain life 
that is irrepressible. I heard it featured once in a memorial 
poem as it came from the lips of a native-born. home-loving, 
poet-preacher of New Hampshire who lived it out in love and 
peace in a life of three score years and ten within a radius of 
20 miles from the spot on the mountain side where he was born. 

“Tt was on the 4th day of July, 1863, a day ever memorable 
for Union victories. It was at the centennial celebration of the 
town in New Hampshire where my mother and her immediate 
kindred were born and where our worthy president of this asso- 
ciation first saw the light of day. The committee of arrange- 
ments had invited one of their native-born townsmen, who had 
arisen to distinction in a career outside the State, to return 
to his native heath and trace for them the history of a hundred 
years. 

“ Suiting his lines to the occasion, our poet said: 

“ While I honor the man who comes back with his laurels 
All blooming and fresh on the time-wrinkled brow, 
From the scenes of debate or national quarrel 
To blend with his kindred who follow the plow, 
I cherish, I love the true hero who lin 
Life-long at the tomb where his fathers lie, 
While the time-god is writing with skeleton fingers 
Each scene on the heart as it fades from the eye. 
I love the ambition that hovers the nighest 
To the fount whence our earliest pleasures flow. 
Whose flight Ike the lark’s is the surest and highest, 
While its home is unseen in the valley below. 

„Paint me as I am,’ said Cromwell to his limner. When 
you shall these unlucky deeds relate, speak of me ns I am,’ said 
Othello, ‘nothing extenuate nor set down aught in malice’ 

“He who speaks of our dend Suttoway just as he was at 
every stage and turn in life, whether in youth or at the bar, in 
the legislature or in Congress, Is his best eulogist and his truest 
friend. He may then justly say of him that he was the physical 
type of a giant race of men; that he was endowed by nature 
with a well-poised brain, a brave heart, and a genial tempera- 
ment; that after the manner of America's self-made men, he 
forged his way upon his own merit trom lowly conditions to one 
of usefulness and fame; that he faced the world until death 
called him to leave it with an open countenance and an honest 
hand; that in the drama of life he was never known to play the 
part of a pretender to advance his private interests or to win 
public favor; thut if be cares to dwell upon his faults or 
frailties incident to human nature, he will find them condoned 
by his deeds of love and generosity, and he will find that many 
of the recipients of his princely charities still remain to bless 
his name und revere his memory. 

“The domain of his personal and political strength lay in the 
hearts of the common people, they who ‘ wear their stars not on 
their brensts but in them.“ 

“He was familiarly known throughout the State as ‘Cyr 
Svurtioway,’ or Cr for short, not out of disrespect but as a 
term of endearment. His political friendship reached beyond 
party lines. I was in Manchester once at a general election 
when he was running for Congress, and I heard a stalwart 
Democrat say ‘I am a Democrat, dyed-in-the-wool, never cut my 
ticket, but this time I've got to vote for“ Cx.“ and so he did. 

“I shall do bim no injustice when I say that he was not 
a finished scholar. He did not claim it. His scholastic privi- 
leges were limited to the ‘little red schoolhouse,’ and s few 
terms at a New England academy. But he became an adept in 
thut volume of human knowledge that was never taught and 
never learned in schools. Apropos to this, Farragut once wrote 
to his boy at college, Don't take too much time with your books; 
study men.’ 

J can not speak of him, either, as one learned in the law, 
as the phrase goes. He did not claim it. He had never prac- 
ticed his professiom in the Federal courts so far as I know, 
but at the bar of his State he was regarded as a safe coun- 


selor, was considerate in his charges, and served the poor as 
faithfully as he served the rich. He was an adroit manager of 
his cases, and in jury trials especially he was a successful 
and powerful advocate. 

“I can not say, either, that in statecraft he came up to the 
level of such men in the history of the State and Nation as 
Langdon and Sullivan, Webster and Woodbury, John P. Hale 
and GALLINGER, but on the line of public service where he 
wrought he was equally faithful and equally efficient. He 
stands to-day at the head of all others in our national legisla- 
tion in securing from the Treasury just needs of the American 
soldier, his widow and his orphans, and I am inclined to think 
that it is upon the strength of his devotion to this cause that 
his chances of remembrance along the lines of the future largely 
depend. 

“Mr. President, in forming an estimate of our men in public 
life we are apt to gauge our judgment by our own political 
proclivities. Sunnoway was a Republican, and so am I. For 
myself, I could not pay him a higher tribute if I would, But if 
we apply the nonpartisan standard of public duty, that which 
goes to the general welfare, that which involves the integrity of 
our form of government as fashioned by the fathers, its coordi- 
nate powers, and the representative principle upon which it 
lives and moves and has its being, we shall find that in his 
fidelity to these essential principles of our national life he was 
as immovable as the granite hills. Partisan or nonpartisan, he 
stood foursquare for a tariff wall built up to high-wut marke 


for the protection of American industries and American labor. 


He was for a navy large enough to police the navigable waters 
of the globe if need be to protect American commercial and 
treaty rights, and for an army adequate for the national de- 
fense and domestic peace. Judge him, if you will, by any of 
these tests and you will find him an efficient and faithful 
public servant. 

“This is my epitome of the dead man's life. He was born in 
my native State of a loving New England mother, in an humble 
home where life was a struggle for existence, from which con- 
dition, unaided by the power of money or social influence. he 
made his way up against strong resistance to the zenith of his 
ambition in the American Congress, and died in the Nation's 
arms, and with stately obsequies she buried him as one of her 
worthy dead in his native earth beside his kindred dust, there 
to rest in peace forevermore. 

“Well may I sny in the presence of his death and the pending 
crisis amid the nations of the earth, in the language of Byron: 

Between two worlds life hovers like a stur. 

“Twixt night and morn upon the horizon’s edge, 


How little do we know that which we are, 
How less what we may be. 


“The eternal surge of time and tide rolls on 
And bears afar our bubbles, 
As the old burst new emerges, lashed from the foam of ages, 
While the graves of empires heave, but like some passing wave.” 


ADJOURNMENT. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. In accordance with the reso- 
lution already adopted the House will now adjourn. 
Accordingly (ut 2 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.), the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Monday, April 29, 1918, at 12 o’clock 
noon, ; 


SENATE. 


Monpay, April 29, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 24, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their numes: 


Ashurst Harding Norris Smith. S. C. 
rd Hardwick Nugent Starting 
Bankhead Henderson Overman Sutherland 

Beckham Hitchcock Owen Swanson 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Page Thomas 
Chamberlain Jones. N. Mex. Phelan Thompson 
Colt Jones. Wash, Pittman ‘Tillman 
Cummins Kellogg Poindexter ‘Townsend 
Diliingham 8 * aee . — 
ADTOO! ulsbury ardaman 

Fall Lewis Shafroth Wash 
Fernald Lodge 8 rd Warren 
Fleteher McCumber Sherman Watson 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Shields Williams 
Gallinger cLean Simmons Wolcott 
Gerry Martin Smith, Ariz, 
Goton Nelson Smith, Ga. 

New Smith, Md. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sena- By Mr. FERNALD: 


tor from North Dakota [Mr. Gnoxxa] on account of illness in 
his family. This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
KENDRICK ] is unavoidably absent. I wish this announcement to 
stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague [Mr. Gorr] is absent on 
account of illness, 

Mr. BECKHAM. I wish to announce that my colleague, the 
a Senator from Kentucky {Mr. James], is detained by 

ness. 

Mr. KIRBY. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Rosryson] is detained taking part in the third liberty loan cam- 


paign. 

Mr. GUION. I desire te announce that my colleague [Mr. 
RanspeEtt] is detained from the Senate by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


REGISTRATION FOR MILITARY SERVICE, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of Representatives to 
Senate joint resolution 124 for the purpose of requesting a 
conference with the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 124) pro- 
viding for the registration for military service of all male per- 
sons citizens of the United States or residing in the United 
States who have, since the 5th day of June, 1917, and on or be- 
fore the day set for the registration by proclamation by the 
President, attained the age of 21 years, in accordance with such 
rules and regulations as the President may prescribe under the 
terms of the act approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to 
authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the United States.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate disagree to 
the amendments of the House and ask a conference with the 
House, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed 
by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Hircucock, and Mr. WARREN con- 

ferees cn the part of the Senate. 

: PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. LODGE presented a memorial of sundry representatives 
of the anti-suffrage associations of New England and New York 
remonstrating against the adoption of a Federal suffrage 
amendment to the legislatures of the several States, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FERNALD presented a petition of York Pomona Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Waterboro, Me., praying for national 
prohibition as a war measure, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of the Sunday school 
of St. Paul's Episcopal Church, of Wichita, Kans., praying for 
national prohibition as a war measure, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of General Hazen Post, No. 258, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department ef Kansas, of Lincoln, 
Kans., praying for an increase in pensions te veterans of the 
Civil War, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Minneapolis, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to increase the 
amount of tax on excess war profits, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Preston, 
Kans., praying for the repeal of the present zone system of 
postage rates on second-class mail matter, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Diego, Cal., praying for the repeal of the present 
zone system of postage rates on second-class mail matter, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3002) for the relief of the Copper River & 
Northwestern Railway Co., reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 411) thereon. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. On the 11th instant I reported from the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads the bill (S. 4208) 
authorizing postage rates on aeroplane mail. I now submit a 
report (No. 412) to accompany the bill. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 


A bill (S. 4456) granting a pension to Sarah J. Strout (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4457) granting an increase of pension to Dennett 
Cotton (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 4458) to authorize the adoption, registration, and 
protection of a national trade-mark to distinguish merchandise 
manufactured or produced in the United States of America and 
used in commerce with foreign nations, or among the several 
States, or with Indian tribes, and to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to license the use of same, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Patents. 


AMENDMENT TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. PHELAN submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $6,000,000 toward the necessary additional navy yard on 
the Pacific coast of the United States, intended to be proposed 
by him to the naval appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on this day approved and signed the act (S. 3476) to 
authorize the extension of a spur track or siding from the 
existing lines of railroad in the District of Columbia across 
First Street NE., between L and M Streets, to the buildings 
occupied by the field medical supply depot of the Army. 

REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President to 
coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and 
offices, and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and 
the more efficient concentration of the Government. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 
3 PRESIDENT. Is the Senator going to speak on 

e bill? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; on the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has already spoken 
on the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am speaking on the pending amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no pending amendment, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then I speak on the bill. 

1 VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has spoken on the 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; I spoke on an amendment, and was 
limited to 20 minutes. I send te the desk and ask the Secre- 
tary to read a very short article from the New York Times of 
yesterday, purporting to give the report of the special agent 
of the President on the aircraft situation, as a part of my 
remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We shall have to settle this ques- 
tion. The record shows that the Senator spoke on the bill, and 
an amendment will have to be offered. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That will make it all right. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then I desire to speak on the pending 


amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, at the end of line 19, insert the 
following additional proviso: 

Provided further, That the authority by = act granted shall not 
be eng to the functions, duties, or powers of the „ Printing 

Mr. GALLINGER. I propose to address myself briefly to 
the amendment, but I will allow the Senater from Connecticut 
to speak first. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. As a part of my remarks on the pending 
amendment I wish the Secretary to read the report of the 
President's own commission on the aircraft situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the article and was inter- 
rupted by 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, a parliamentary ‘in- 
quiry. There has been so much noise about me that I can not 
hear what is going on. I simply ask if unanimous consent has 
been requested to read into the Itecorp some clippings from ‘a 
newspaper? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is being done in the time of the 
Senator from Connecticut on the amendment of the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator from Connecticut has 
the floor? 
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Mr. BRANDISGEE, Yes; I have the floor. 


Mr. SMITH or Arizona. 
mous consent was asked. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am asking the Secretary to read it in 
order to relieve me of the reading. He is reading it in my own 
time. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have no objection. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the ar- 
ticle, which is as follows: 

(From the New York Times, Apr. 28, 1918.] 

Am FAILURE A CRIME, BORGLUM DECLARES—PRESIDENT’S INVESTIGATOR 
Says NEARLY a BILLION WAS ABSORBED IN COLOSSAL PROFITEERING— 
Nor a Frr PLANE PRODUCED—DEMANDS COMPLETE JUDICIAL IN- 
quinyx—Sars Ryan’s POWER SHOULD EQUAL SCHWAB'S. 

“The absorption of ‘nearly a billion dollars without the de- 
livery of a serviceable plane’ calls for criminal investigation 
of the acts of members of the Aircraft Board, of men under 
Chief Signal Officer Squier, and of a ring of aircraft contractors, 
according to Gutzon Borglum, the special investigator, who was 
appointed by the President to study the causes of the failure 
in aircraft production. 

“The President's investigator asserts that the conduct of the 
Aircraft Board in ‘corralling contracts’ and placing them in 
the hands of manufacturers, some of whom were utterly unpre- 
pared for the work, was ‘unfair, unjustified, and, in the Na- 
tion’s emergency, criminal.’ He asserts that Gen. Squier was 
betrayed by subordinates and that he was imposed upon by a 
ring of aircraft manufacturers who were guilty of ‘ colossal 
profiteering.’ ; 

“Mr. Borglum’s statement, sent to the New York Times, 
reads: : 

„Gen. Squier is passed at last, as your editorial said to-day, 
and with the justice that plays no favorite. But with the pass- 
ing of this official rubber stamp of interests that formed about 
the colossal appropriation have we cleaned the Augean stables? 

RUBBER STAMP OF JUNKERS, 

„The Chief Signal Officer was the official rubber stamp for a 
group of American junkers, necessary to them to release nearly 
a billion, which they placed precisely as they in their unin- 
formed advisory capacity chose and distributed to their own or 
affiliated interests, all to serve a common plan and purpose anid 
all under a contract system so ingenious that it could in time 
absorb the entire appropriation and not deliver a serviceable 
plane—and this, in fact, it has largely accomplished. This sys- 
tem that protects the contractor and protects no one else bleeds 
the Nation and secures that interminable program and delay 
necessary to develop their product in chief—the motor. No one 
has indicted this same Chief Signal Officer more severely than 
I, but in his failure we must not forget that he, too, has been 
betrayed. He, too, has been the victim of confidence. 

„They and not he invented the mechanical phenomenon of 
history that has blocked the way, and, around the German 
Mercedes cylinder, created the greatest obstacle, as it has been 
the most lucrative mechanical experiment, ever conceived. 

“*Tt was they, with his acquiescence, who camouflaged the 
Nation and the Government, but it was they who syphoned the 
Nation’s wealth to their respective home towns, and have re- 
turned nothing. 

The methods of the Air Board have been the cause of unjust 
censure of the national administration by the large available, 
unemployed manufacturing interests for the board's unfair, 
unjustified, and, in the Nation’s emergency, criminal corralling 
of contracts which have been let to people’ who are even at this 
writing wholly unprepared to fill their contracts. This is not 
directly churgeable to Gen. Squier, 

NO PROPER JUDICIAL INQUIRY, 

„There have been seven separate investigations of the aero- 
nautic conditions, besides two petty reviews of factories related 
to the manufacture, not counting the special examination of the 
airplane production spasmodically carried on by Federal intelli- 
gence bureaus. 

„There has been no proper judicial inquiry, with power to 
subpoena, seize, and arrest, by the Federal Government, and 
there will be in consequence no just apprehension of the real 
culprits nor real adjustment of improper obligations until such 
inquiry is instituted. I doubt if machinery exists that can go 
to the bottom of this entire business. This is too big and neces- 
sarily too secret a matter—and should be removed from political 
influence—for the Senate to handle, nor have they the time or 
machinery to dig through wagonloads of records, examine thou- 
sands of witnesses, nor are they prepared to put the questions 
necessary to secure answers and so build and rivet a chain of 
evidence of ignorance, lack of plan, or purpose beyond selfishness 
and misuse of funds, of general and colossal profiteering, and 
what is a thousand times worse, of criminal neglect and indiffer- 


That is different. I thought unani- 


ence toward delivery to our troops of necessary war implements 
they were charged to create, and of constantly and willfully 
deceiving the President and the country as to the true state of 
their work. 

“*No men free from junker lust can fail to be sad over 
Squier's failure, but the Nation will demand that those who 
have betrayed their superior must carry some of the blame. His 
demotion brings the terror of failure in this war louder and 
louder in our ears, and the anxious look in fathers’ faces is 
growing set, and they are growing still as the fatal fact repeats 
itself—the boys have no planes, and we have none to send them. 


MUST HAVE SCHWAB'S AUTHORITY. 


„There is no authority yet to give to Mr. Ryan. It is un- 
thinkable that he will be given less authority than Mr. Schwab, 
or that he will be responsible to anyone but the President and 
the Nation. Nor must he be bothered or hindered by the actions 
of the past or asked to solve its wrecks. Some competent special 
tribunal should be at once created with authority to relieve him, 
and the rest will be simple. 

“*Tt is not difficult to build planes nor to get engines or create 
engines, and quantity is but the measure of our almost unlim- 
ited and untouched manufacturing facilities. It will be simple, 
and empty willing hands wait all over the country, if we can but 
forget gain, personal greed, and profiteering, and everybody 
build, build, build.’ 

“Mr. Borglum’s special report sent to the President has never 
been made public.” 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Mr. President, that article appeared in 
the New York Times of yesterday. The New York Times is a 
grent American newspaper, and I have the highest respect for 
it, although it differs in politics from me. It is a sensible, con- 
servative, intellectual paper. I do not think it would inten- 
tionally print anything if it thought it was untrue. 

Mr. Gutzon Borglum, the author, or reputed author, of that 
article, is a constituent of mine. He lives in Stamford, Conn. 
He wus formerly a great friend of President Roosevelt—I be- 
lieve he differed from Him in the last campaign—but in my 
opinion he is a Joyal, patriotic American. He has seen me 
several times in Washington. I know nothing against him per- 
sonally. I have the highest respect for him, and I have abso- 
lute confidence in his loyalty and patriotism. 

He told me that the President had given him a written au- 
thority, which he could take to the War Department, ordering 
the War Department to give him access to all the sources of 
information about our aircraft production. ‘That was several 
months ago. I think that he had great difficulty in getting access 
to those sources of information, from what he told me. I think he 
was more or less obstructed, but he got it; at least, he told me 
he got it. I thought that his opinions and information were of 
sufficient importance to warrant their being laid before the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate. I made appoint- 
ments with several of the members of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs for Mr. Borglum, in order that he might lay 
his inforniation before that committee, so that they might in- 
vestigate it and ascertain whether he was right or wrong. 

I do not vouch for the article that has been read into the 
Recorp; I know nothing about it. I know it has been published 
broadcast all over the country by a great and highly respectable 
newspaper, and I know that Mr. Borglum is at hand ready to 
give any information or to deny or explain or admit. If the 
situation as to our aircraft production is anything like what is 
delineated in the blistering words of that article, it behooves 
this department of the Government—the legislative department 
of the Government—to take some step to ascertain the truth. 

It is asserted in the New York Times—which is a friendly 
newspaper to the administration and not a hostile critic—that 
the President appointed this man to make this investigation; 
that he has made a private report to the President, embracing 
the charges and allegations contained in that article, and that 
the President has never made it public. I do not know whether 
or not the President ought to make it public; I do not know 
whether or not the article ought to have been written; but I 
do know that through the Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
or some committee of the United States Senate, in this world 
agony, Mr. President, with civilization and the future of the 
universe at stake, the United States Senate ought to know, or 
ought to try to know, the truth about these things and ought 
not longer to be squelched and camouflaged and kept in the dark 
while we wage a war to make the world safe for democracy and 
publicity. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from California. 
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Mr. PHELAN. May I address a question to the Senator 
from Connectieutt? 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. You may. 


Mr. PHELAN. 
Borglum? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. He is a sculptor. 

Mr. PHELAN. An artist? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. He is a great sculptor, ‘like St. Gaudens. 

Mr. PHELAN. Has he any qualifications to judge of flying 
machines? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not know. The President selected 
him, and, therefore, I think probably he did not have any 
qualifications. [Laughter.] I do not know. Let the Senator 
from California go to his President and find out. I can not 
find out anything. 

Mr. PHELAN, I think it would be an answer, Mr. President, 
to the Senator from Connecticut to say 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator wants to answer his own 
question, I have no objection. I have no information on the 
subject. 

Mr. PHELAN. To say that a great artist, as Mr. Borglum 
is, is principally distinguished for his flights of imagination and 
no other flights. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not yield to the Senator to make a 
speech, Mr. President. He wanted to ask me a question, and 
I have answered it to the best of my ability. 

Mr. PHELAN. I have said all I desire to say. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. [If the Senator has said all he desires to 
say, then I will resume the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may, I ask the Senator from 
Connecticut a question? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am asking for information. I am informed 
that this gentleman is the president of some aviation society; 
at least, that he has had a great deal of experience in aviation 
„ I inquire of the Senator from Connecticut if that is 
true 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not know; but it has been intimated 
to me, Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I will yield to the Senator from Florida 
in just a moment, but I want to complete my sentence. 

It has been intimated to me that some aircraft association or 
board—whether or not it is the one with which H. D. Baker is 
connected I do not know—has made some sort of a charge 
against Mr. Borglum on the ground that he may possibly be 
interested in aireraft production. I know nothing about it, and 
I care nothing about it. I want the truth about this situation, 
and I think the Senate and the people are entitled to it. Now, 
I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was going to ask the Senator from 
Connecticut if he means to insist upon his statement that the 
President selected Mr. Borglum to make this investigation? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Why, no; I have already said that I do 
not vouch for the article. The New York Times stands re- 
sponsible for the article. It says the President appointed Mr. 
Borglum as his own special investigator, and that he has made 
a private report to the President, which the President has 
pocketed. That is the statement of the article in the New 
York Times and not my statement. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Connecticut stated, as 
I understood, that the President had selected Mr. Borglum to 
make this investigation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not say any such thing. I said 
the article stated that the President had selected Mr. Borglum. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And I was going to ask the Senator 
whether he knew that Mr. Borglum applied to the President 
with the suggestion that he might give information, and the 
President merely gave him a letter authorizing him to proceed 
to make such investigation of the matter as he saw fit? That 
would be a different thing from the President selecting him to 
make this investigation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I will answer the Senator perfectly 
frankly. I do not want to split words or to cheesepare about 
this thing; I want to make a perfectly plain, frank statement. 
Mr. Borglum came to me and said that he had been very much 
worried about the aircraft production—that was months ago— 
and he said he was satisfied that the administration was being 
buncoed by these fellows with their optimism and their prophe- 
cies and promises of what they were going to do. As a patri- 
otic American—and he is a Dane, I believe, by bloed—he wants 
to win this war; he is against Germany; he is of a very intense 
disposition, being a Rooseveltian; he is a fighter; he is not 
afraid of anybody. He told me he went to lay this informa- 
tion before the President and the President was so impressed 


What is the business or profession of Mr. 


with it that he gave him a letter to take over to the War De- 
partment ordering the War Department to divulge to him all 
the contracts, all the information they had about aircraft pro- 
duction. He also stated that he was very much obstructed at 
almost every process where he tried to find out anything in the 
War Department. I do not know whether he was wrong or 
right about it; I am telling you what he told me. That is all I 
know about it 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator from Connecticut 
a question? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Without reference to the qualifications of 
this gentleman, the fact is certain that we appropriated 8640, 
000,000 to build aircraft; that there is now before us a bill to 
appropriate $400,000,000 more, making more than a billion dol- 
lars—the entire cost of the Franco-Prussian War as figured by 
Germany when she imposed that amount of indemnity upon 
France. We have used that much money and are asked for this 
additional sum; and what have we got? That is what the 
American people now want to know. What has become of the 
money, and where are the assets that are to be placed against 
the $640,000,000 which we have expended? I should like to 
have some one upon the Military Affairs Committee or some one 
in the Senate give us information as to what has been done. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I should judge that we have “ got it in 
the neck, ” Mr. President, [Laughter.] We have got bun- 


Mr. McCUMBER. I think so. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator wants to know what I 
ee it; but I ean not prove it. I simply feel that way 
myself. 

ĮI am not going to introduce any formal resolution about this 
matter, for I should immediately be called a traitor or pro- 
German if I tried to find out anything; but I think, the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, knowing or having reason to believe 
on the authority of the New York Times that the President ef 
the United States has a secret report in his pocket which di- 
vulges a situation such as is outlined by the New York Times, 
it would not be improper for the Committee on Military Affairs 
to investigate the matter, unless the President thinks it is in- 
compatible with the public interest or the Democratic Party's 
Interest; I think it would not be improper for us to know about 
it. Of course, if we can not be trusted to know anything, we 
had better prorogue ourselves and put this Government in com- 
mission and go home; but I think the Committee on Military 
Affairs ought to take judicial notice of that article and ought to 
act accordingly. 

Mr. THOMAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will be 
kind enough to suspend for a moment. 

Mr. THOMAS. I always suspend for the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask eee the proposed amendment 
which I have sent to the desk be again read, and then I will 
occupy five minutes, perhaps. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I. before the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire does that, say a word upon this subject? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainty. I withhold my request. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is absent from the 
Chamber, else I would not assume on behalf of the committee 
to refer to the so-called Borglum affair. Much of the informa- 
tion outlined in the article just read is already public; some 
of it is not; but whether that not heretofore stated is true or 
false may be an open question. I should say, however, for the 
information of the Senate, that Mr. Borglum and his story 
are not new to the members of the committee. I think that 
gentleman, with perhaps the exception of myself, has con- 
ferred with all of the members of the committee upon the 
subject which now appears in the columns of the New York 
Times. The committee has not so far called Mr. Borglum be- 
fore it, because from the best information it can obtain Mr. 
Borglum is not entirely a disinterested witness upon the sub- 
ject. Our information is also that he represented himself to 
the President as an authority upon the subject of aviation, 
which may be true; and if I am not misinformed, as a repre- 
sentative or member of some one of the numerous aeronautic 
associations ef America, and the President gave him the letter 
to which reference has been made. We have heard, as I have 
stated 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to ask him a question there? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am utterly ignorant about the state- 
ment the Senator has made, to wit, that Mr. Borglum was inter- 
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ested in some one of the several aeronautic associations. Does 
the Senator mean to intimate that he has any knowledge or 
information that Mr. Borglum was interested in 4 financial 
way in the manufacture of aeroplanes or in anything of that 
kind or in getting contracts? 

Mr.-THOMAS. I did not so mean when I said I heard he 
was identified with one of the aeronautic associations of the 
country; but, since the Senator has asked that question, I may 
say that some members of the committee have received informa- 
tion that Mr. Borglum is not entirely disinterested from the 
standpoint of a potential manufacturer. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But is it information, or is it suspicion, 
or a mere charge? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not at liberty, Mr. President, at this 
time to give the Senator the source of my information. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, I do not want to cross- 
examine the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I hope to be able to doso later on, and I would 
be very glad to tell the Senator privately what I know upon the 
subject. 

- What we heard was sufficient to justify us in declining to 
hear Mr. Borglum, there being so much testimony available 
to which no question of its character would attach. I am 
sorry the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrehcock!] is not here. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am here. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator from Nebraska can give 
more detailed information regarding the attitude of the com- 
mittee toward Mr. Borglum than I can, because he has seen 
him on one and on, perhaps, two or three occasions. Had I 
known the Senator from Nebraska was here, I should not have 
assumed to speak upon the subject at all, since he is far more 
competent to do so than am I; but in view of the fact that this 
article had been laid before the Senate, coupled with the sug- 
gestion that the committee should have heard or should now 
hear Mr. Borglum, I deemed it necessary to say a word upon 
the subject. 

Mr. GALLINGER obtained the floor. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from Nebraska desires to 
speak to the matter that has already been somewhat discussed, 
I will not call for the reading of the amendment, which relates 
to an entirely different matter, but will yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, as the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. THOMAS] has stated, the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs did not neglect altogether an investigation of the state- 
ments made by Mr. Borglum. I had several interviews with 
Mr. Borglum personally, and I spent an evening with him going 
over his pepers. I believe I can state fairly that he has no 
valuable information that has not already in some form reached 
the Military Affairs Committee. 

Mr. Borglum received in January a letter from the President 
authorizing him to make certain inquiries and directing oflicials 
of the War Department to give him certain facilities for making 
an investigation. Mr. Borglum endeavored to do so; he gath- 
ered a mass of material which was, in my opinion after I had 
examined it, not very dependable. He advised me at the time 
that he could place before the committee very definite informa- 
tion if the committee would exercise its power to subpcena wit- 
nesses and compel their attendance and the giving of testimony. 
I told him the committee would be glad to do so if he would 
furnish the names and addresses of the individuals. Mr. Borg- 
lum told me that he would do that thing, but, for some reason 
or other, although called upon several times, he failed to do it, 
and I assume that he did not feel sure enough of the informa- 
tion which he said he had, to furnish the names. Had the in- 
formation been reliable it might have led to criminal prosecu- 
tion, and if found true it would have reflected upon individuals 
in public employment at that time. The committee, in view of 
the fact that Mr. Borglum failed to give the names and ad- 
dresses of the individuals who might be subpcenaed, did not feel 
justified in going any further than it did yo. 

Mr. President, let me also remind the Senate that the commit- 
tee has investigated this matter and has made a report with a 
definite recommendation. Also that the recommendation has 
substantially been adopted by the President. I want to read a 
paragraph or two from the committee report to the Senate—— 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


question? 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 
Mr. WARREN. What is the Senator’s information about the 


letter Mr. Borglum obtained from the President? 
recalled ? 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Not that I know of. 


Has it been 


Mr. WARREN. Has the authority been recalled? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Not that I know of. I assume that Mr. 
Borglum has not been able to lay before the President any 
information more definite and certain than that which he was 
able to give to me, and, from my knowledge of the information 
that the committee had, I knew that such material as he had 
gathered would not be of any great additional value. The com- 
mittee was not engaged in an effort to blacken the reputation 
of any individual; the committee did not want to make a scape- 
goat of anyone for the partial failure of the aircraft produc- 
tion. The committee was more interested in bringing about a 
reform of the organization which was in part responsible for 
the failure of production. So the committee made this recom- 
mendation : 

Your committee believes that the production of aircraft should be 
controlled by one executive officer appointed by the President and re- 
sponsible to him. 

That official the President has since appointed in the person 
of Mr. Ryan. 

He should be assisted by a corps of the best aircraft engineers and 
designers possible to obtain, both European and American. 

That recommendation has not, so far as I know, been carried 
out, but we trust that, in the hands of so able a man as Mr. 
Ryan, a staff of able men will be selected to surround him-in 
this work. 

The matter of production should be taken out of the hands of the 
Signal Corps entirely. 

That practically has been done by the order of the President 
creating a Division of Aircraft Production, and naming Gen. 
Charles Kenly, of the War Department, in charge of that, with 
Mr. Ryan as his adviser. I assume that if the Overman bill 
passes the matter will be still further concentrated in the hands 
of a single man or a single board with power to produce air- 
craft. The trouble in part has been heretofore that power has 
been vested in one body, and advisory authority in another 
board, and there has been too much delay and too many 
debates. 

The committee further recommended: 

And no man who has any near or remote interest in a company 
manufacturing airplanes or engines should be permitted to act as 
adviser or to be in authority. 

That recommendation of the committee was due to the fact 
that certain information which had come to the committee indi- 
cated that certain members of the Aircraft Production Board 
and others with some authority had possible interests in com- 
panies enjoying large contracts. While the committee had no 
evidence that this had influenced them or had contributed. to 
bring about a failure of aircraft production, the committee felt 
that there should be no suspicion of that sort, and that here- 
after the rule should be adopted that those in authority in the 
manufacture of aircraft should not in any way, direct or indi- 
rect, have an interest in the production of aircraft. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The recommendations, of course, are very 
good and so self-evident that we can hardly understand why it 
would be necessary even to make such recommendations to the 
proper department; but it seems to me that the particular thing 
we are all interested in, and which I hope the Senator, while 
he is on his feet, will tell the American people, is, What have 
we got to-day for the expenditure of $640,000,000? Has the 
money been burned up? Have some profiteers picked the 
pockets of the American public and taken that money and given 
no return? Have we got a single machine, or what have we got 
to represent this enormous expenditure of $640,000,000? 

The public are asking this question. We would like to know 
what our assets are in the shape of machines. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, my recollection of the fig- 
ures is that something like $50,000,000 has been expended in the 
purchase of property, including the fields upon which are lo- 
eated the various schools for aviation. Some of that, I regret 
to say, has been unwisely expended. The evidence also showed, 
and this report shows, that something like 3,500 machines for 
training purposes have been constructed, and most of them are 
or have been in operation. The evidence also shows that we 
have graduated about 2,000 aviators from the primary training 
schools. Some of them have had final training, or advanced 
training, and are actually flying in France at the present «ime. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Are they paid out of this fund? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They are. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Is the Senator certain about that? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not certain; I assume it; but they 
certainly have been educated; and the expense of the education, 
the construction of the fields, the construction of the airplanes, 
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the hangars, and all of the construction has come out of this 
fund. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the men themselves are enlisted men, 
and they must be paid out of another fund. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I presume so, I am not claiming that 
their salaries have been paid; but the expense of educating them, 
and the expense of the construction of these two or three thou- 
sand machines have been paid out of this fund. 

When it comes to combat planes the committee reported very 
frankly that we had, in the year, met with failure. Only one 
combat plane had been made and shipped to France. Another 
combat plane had been manufactured and was burned up the 
day of its first flight. But an immense amount of money has been 
expended in the construction of plants for the manufacture of 
airplanes; an immense amount of money has been expended in 
gathering materials; an immense amount of money has been 
and is now invested in planes in a state of partial manufacture ; 
and the committee expressed itself frankly as disappointed with 
me manufacture of combat planes and stated the reason for the 

ailure, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. When we went into this war we were in 
our infancy in airplane manufacture, The other nations were 
three or four years ahead of us. It would have been the proper 
thing to do, and the committee so states, for us to have taken 
the patterns which other nations had succeeded with, and to 
have proceeded with the manufacture of airplanes of the types 
that were then in use in Europe. It would have been the proper 
part for our Aircraft Production Board to have manufactured 
engines which were in successful operation in Europe. But the 
board made the great mistake of deciding to put all of our eggs 
in one basket, and decided to manufacture a so-called liberty 
motor which would take in its development, as has now been 
discovered, a year, and we neglected meanwhile to manufacture 
the airplanes and the engines which had already met with suc- 
cess in Europe. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator let me ask 
him another question? Could we not in the beginning have con- 
tracted with the great manufacturers of automobiles scattered 
all over the United States and set many of them, like the Ford 
Co., to the production of airplanes? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. We could have engaged in the manufac- 
ture of successful European engines and successful European 
aircraft; but the Aircraft Board decided that it would have 


everything American, and it was not until the late fall of last — four months, and it has taken them a year. 


year that they discovered their mistake, and then proceeded to 
undertake the manufacture of European airplanes and engines 
in this country. We are now trying to manufacture the Bristol 
Fighter, the De Haviland machine, and the Handley Page, which 
is the great bombing machine of Great Britain. We began too 
late, unfortunately. We should have begun last May. We did 
not actually begin the manufacture of European machines until 
this winter, í 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 5 

Mr. HITCHCOCK., Ido. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I wish to ask the Senator a question. By 
way of general preamble I may say that there is very little dif- 
ference between manufacturing a machine and buying it, if the 
machine is all right. I want to ask the Senator how many 
combat machines we have bought that were manufactured in 
France and how many combat machines we have bought that 
were manufactured in Great Britain, because I do not want the 
country to rest under the impression that we have only one 
combat machine in Europe, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We have contracted for a large number, 
but it would be contrary to the public interest for me to state 
how many have been delivered. I will say that the number is 
distressingly small. France has not been able to deliver them; 
Italy has not been able to deliver them, apparently because we 
did not keep our contract for the supply of raw materials; and 
although Great Britain is turning out 100 battle planes a day 
she is only able by that means to make up her wastage, so that 
she has not been able to deliver battle planes to us. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I saw in one of the magazines—Current 
Literature, I think—that we had ordered several hundred 
planes that had been manufactured by France, or in France, 
and delivered to us in France. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is a mistake, I am sorry to say; 
and a great many of the publications that have been put out, 
I regret to say by authorized authority, in the United States 
have been gross exaggerations, calculated utterly to mislead 
the American people, and for a long time they misled the com- 
mittee. I could tell the Senator, and I will in private, how 


many machines we actually have flying in France to-day. 
They are of French manufacture, and they are not the first- 
rate combat machines at that, because France has need of 
all her own combat machines over her own lines. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would it be out of order for me to ask the 
Senator whether we have over 100 of them? 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
but 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would the Senator consider that he had 
no right to answer the question, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should regret to give the answer, and 
I think the Senator would be disappointed with it if given. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Germans undoubtedly 
know how many we have. Why should not the American 
people know? What reason is there for keeping the informa- 
tion from us? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not want to take the responsibility 
of stating the number. We have not any authority to give the 
information. It was given to us in confidence. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, then, I will not ask the Senator 
to state it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say that the report of this com- 
mittee was not designed to make bad matters worse. The 
report of this committee was designed to bring about a reform, 
or to help in bringing about a reform, that the President was 
engaged in, and we believe it has helped. We believe that the 
action taken by the President already will go far to bring about 
a reform, and that even at the present time new energies and 
strong abilities have been put to work to make up for the lost 
time. Previous preparation is not altogether lost. We have 
a great deal of material on hand. We have great factories tltat 
are now engaged in the work. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator explain just one state- 
ment he made a moment ago, when he said that we should 
have begun our work of construction in May, but that we really 
did not begin it until December? What was the real reason 
for this delay at such a critical period in the history of this 


war? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Aircraft Production Board labored 
under the delusion that we could bring about a miracle in the 
United States; that we could in the twinkling of an eye, or 
within a few months, design and create machines which are 
necessarily the result of a long process of development. They 
thought, and they said, that they could produce a Liberty motor 
That was one 
reason why they depended upon this new American engine in- 
stead of taking any one of the four or five successful European 
machines. It was a mistaken policy. The board has been 
ousted from power by the President, a new head has been put 
in it, and I think no useful purpose can be subserved by going 
into the details any further than I have already done. 


It would not be out of order to ask, 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask my colleague a 
question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask it purely for information. I understand 


that a statement was made a few evenings ago before the Na- 
tional Press Association to the effect that large quantities of the 
so-called Liberty motor had been ordered by the British Govern- 
ment, and were being used by them, and large quantities by the 
French Government. I should like to ask the Senator if that 
is true? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. A large number of orders for Liberty mo- 
tors have been placed, but, of course, they are subject to test. 
We are not absolutely confident that those motors will stand the 
tests. The Liberty motor apparently is likely to be a machine 
about equivalent, and perhaps a little superior when finally de- 
veloped, to the RollsRoyce Eagle engine, the great bombing en- 
gine of England, a machine weighing over 800 pounds, and hav- 
ing something like 400 horsepower. We believe it will be 
equivalent to that machine, but it has not quite attained that 
yet. We are under contract to deliver these machines to Great 
Britain and France and Italy also, but they have got to stand 
the tests when delivered. 

Mr. NORRIS. They have not got them quite so that they will 
stand the tests yet? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We have some Liberty motors which are 
successfully operating in this country, and we have some which 
have failed; and, as the committee suid, they are practically 
just emerging from the experimental state, 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask my colleague another question. 
Do they or do they not expect to use the Liberty motor in the 
combat machines? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In the bombing machines, yes; and bomb- 
ing machines are combat machines. In the single-seaters; no. 
The single-seater is a battle machine which must have a light 
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powerful engine. 
gine. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think I was quite explicit in my 
question. When I said “combat machine,” I meant the ma- 
chine that goes into the air as a fighting machine, to fight other 
airplanes. Do they use the Liberty motor in those machines? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, The bombing machine fights other air- 
planes, but 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
Is this debate on the amendment that is pending? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
is well aware that anybody can say anything in the United States 
Senate on any subject. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But we are acting under a unanimous- 
consent agreement now. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; we are not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The discussion is really on air- 
planes, but it is legally on the amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. [understand that. I thought perhaps more 
than 20 minutes had expired. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, No; the Chair will keep the Sena- 
tor's time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask another question while I am on my 
feet. Are we now manufacturing bombing planes in this 
country? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We are beginning to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Are we manufacturing them to such an extent 
that the output is considerable, and to what extent? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We have turned out a few De Haviland 
machines, and we have a large number of Handley Page ma- 
chines in course of manufacture; also some Bristol Fighters 
coming on. 

Mr. NORRIS. Those are the English and the French ma- 
chines? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Those are the machines which the Senator said 
he thought we ought to have commenced to manufacture at the 
beginning of the war? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They are. 

Mr. NORRIS. How many of those have we manufactured? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We have only sent one to Europe so far. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have here a very interesting 
article published by the New York World, whose unfailing 
fidelity to the President I think no one can question. I will not 
ask to have it all read. It was published on April 9, with large 
headlines. It is largely a statement of Mr. Morgan, who has 
been until recently vice president of the Curtiss Co., in which 
he gives a very interesting explanation of the delays that have 
occurred. and why they have occurred—the constant cancellation 
of contracts, and the constant, endless changes and improvements 
emanating from Washington. Perhaps the moral of it Is con- 
tained in one sentence. He says that the Curtiss Co.— 
are making flying boats in large quantities for our Navy and the Brit- 


The Liberty motor is a heavy powerful en- 


ish—and the Navy, Mr. Morgan explained, does not tinker. It decided 
= — model and stuck to it. The result is it is getting its flying 
S. 


Mr. President, I will not delay the Senate by asking to have 
this article read, but I will ask tħat it may be printed in the 
Record as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection; it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Army Coutp Have 1,000 War PLANES, BUT Has Nor; Wuy?—W. A. 
MORGAN, Late Vick PRESIDBNT or THE CURTISS Co. AND. PRODUCTION 
EXPERT, TELSAS— CHANGE, CHANGE, CAN un sy 4 Board THAT 
Nuvnn Seemep to Kxow What It Wantev.—MicuTr Have BEEN 
Suippine 500 Phares a MONTH Now.—Costty PLANT Ax 11,000 
Mex, EAGER to Go AHEAD WITH BRISTOL FIGHTERS, PARALYZED BY 
INDECISION AT WASHINGTON AS TO MOTORS, GUN Mocnzs, GuNs, 
EVERYTHING. 


About a week ago a pursuit airplane of the type known as the Bris- 
tol Fighter, a two-seated gun-mounting machine made from an English 
a eee Aeroplane Co. of Buffalo, N. V., made 
a 5 

f its capabilities nothing much was made public. The machine 
upon landi: was accidentally destroyed by fire. But the plane's 
exact capabllities—and its destruction—are not so important as the 
state of affairs revealed 2 the appearance of this single machine, 
5 that state of affairs, the World is assured on excellent authority, 


y “ CHANGR, CHANGE, CHANGE.” 
The Curtiss Co. could have, and would have, completed by this 
month no less tban 1,000 pursuit machines were İt not for the policy 
of “change, change, change insisted upon by the Aircraft Production 


Board at Washington. 
Instead of having one A pie machine at Buffalo, wrecked, the com- 
em by the hundreds upon 


y could have finish and shipped th 

Rare literally to swarm in the air over the battle sectors held 
by our soldiers. It could be tu aut now at the rate of 500 
a month, with increasing productiv vA as time passed. But the Air- 
craft Production Board from week week, from month to month, 


changed its plans, à 


It changed its motors, it changed its gun mounts, it 8 its guns, 
— . were literally hundreds of abrupt alterations in 
esign. 

These assertions which The World quotes are made by William Arthur 
Morgan, of Buffalo, who was vice president and production expert for 
the tiss Co. until last month, when he resigned, broken In health 
and disgusted in spirits by the long strain of waiting, waiting, waiting 
for a chance to carry out one of the biggest jobs of the war. 

At Atlantic City, where Mr. Morgan convalescing, he told a World 
reporter yesterday the pert of his experience with the Aircraft Board 
¢ basins the time he was with the Curtiss concern—and an unusual story 

was, 

A word about William A. Morgan. For 22 years he was with Swift & 
Co., the Chicago packers, latterly ee pa 000.000 worth of business 
annually. He became president of the ‘alo Copper & Brass Rollin 
Mill at the outbreak of the war and built it up from a business o 
$1,500,000 in 1914 to $60,000,000 in 1916, when the American Brass Co. 
bought it in. Mr. Morgan is a big production man, thoroughly used to 
handling immense projects. 

He made several million dollars for himself out of the copper and brass 
mill and therefore had no financial interest in getting inte the alr- 

lane business. But when offered the vice presidency of the Curtiss Co. 
e accepted for patriotic reasons. Ue thought he could best do his bit 
for America by helping to get out part of the “ enormous fleet“ of air- 
planes which the Government talked enthusiastically about soon after 
we entered the war. Mr. Morgan arranged to glve—and did give—his 
Curtiss salary to the Red Cross, 
MR. MORGAN’S STORY. 


tiss a 
hee went out and 
e Wat usy and began 
e had to send to 


to do cost about $5,500,000. 
such a big deal, and so I 

king house. 
a few d 


“ Brection work was begun on July 27, and by September 15 we had 
540,000 square feet of space. And up to this time we did not have the 
anas I was staking everything on the word of the Alrcraft 


CONTRACT SIGNED, THEN CANCELED. 


“The contract was signed on September 19. It was changed a little, 
vo that it ordered 3,000 pursuit machince—fighting machines and 506 
heavier bombers. By November 2 we comple a second building and 
had 4 —_ of rar 000 b e fal mayen We were ready to go 
ahea: our job—a 000, contra 

“But on November 7 last they canceled the whole contract. This 
was because of the first of the many, many changes in design. The 
vursuit plane that we were to build was a sone, ot a certain French 
machine, a very good fighting plane, which ts still good enou to be 
in use in considerable numbers by the French. It was a single seater. 
“But it seems that the Kaiser had sent some two-seaters over Ver- 
dun; that is, machines from which the pilot fired from the front and 
companion had a second gun which he conld fire at any plane 
which was chasing him. So ‘the Aircraft Board immediately counter- 
manded our order and set about_ to get a two-seater design. They 
a ted the Bristol, which is an English machine. 

“We could have turned out the original plane ordered of us in great 
quantities very quickly. We could have begun production in December 
and got into quantity production In January, perhaps at the rate of 500 
a month. We 8 * turned out any sort of plane they wanted, 
even the Bristol Fighter, at that rate; but we could not get definite 
* go-ahead.” 

EX My own belief is that it would have been far better to have made. 
some of the original type; to have had 1,000 of them over there now 
protecting our lines, rather than to have none over there. We can’t fight 
with designs. We have to fight with actual planes." 
It is Mr. Morgan's estimate that the Curtiss Co. lost $500,000 a month 
through lack of production, beginning with that month of November and 
continuing up to date. he concern should have been making other 
machines and tncreased shipments from January, 1918, of $350,000 to 
nearly $400,000 In December, 1918, and has been obliged to increase its 
inventory from $2,000,000 to $11,000,000, 

A COMPLETE HALT. 

Naturally, there was a complete halt when our contract was can- 
celed, but to make up for this cancellation the board sent us word to 
go ahead and build planes of the ‘advanced training — a This is 
a two-seated, dual-control machine, which I may not deseribe in detail. 
But we showed th with this ‘ plane,’ what we could do in the way of 
production. We a — e and in the air within 10 days, 
and I believe the 600 have all been turned out and shipped by now. 

5 we got our order for the Bristol Fighters. The contract 
was for 2.000. 

“From the very aip ien e were never able to get a definite ‘ go- 
ahead order so we could rush the production of this machine. We were, 
it must be remembered, maintaining immense overhead expenses. I per- 
sonally was morally responsible for a $4,000,000 loan. Not that I cared 

l I'd give ev cent I have to be able to feel that 
we'd turned out a great 1 of machines; that they were protecting 
our ters; 5 had aided in doing this as my contribution 
towa the war. 


„Well, on November 22 the executive committee of the Curtiss Co. 
wrote a suong letter to the Aircraft Board and told them that we were 
not responsible for any delays there had been, and that on account of 
these delays, which were not our fault, we felt that the Government 
should finance our operations—at least those extensions which we had 
. This they to do, and in January they took up our 
$4,000,000 mortgage. 
HUNDREDS OF CHANGES. 


“The changes that the board ordered in the Bristol Fighter were 
hundreds. Their first t difficuity was about a motor. They 
primarily to use the Liberty eight-cylinder, which, as is new 


so much about tha 


ee 
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known, has been entirely discarded, but they found that would not fit 
in the Bristol. Then they decided upon a certain type of French motor, 
and then upon another type of French motor of greater power. 

“These changes, of course, caused important changes in the ma- 
chine, its balance, and so on. Then they could not seem definitely to 
decide upon what sort of machine gun to use. They would order one 
kind, then another, then revert to the first sgain; 

“This necessitated alterations in the machine proper and alterations 
in the gun mounts. Then a certain sort of instrument would 
ordered, abandoned, and another type ordered and abandoned. We never 
knew where we were—and here was a force of 11,000 men literally 
straining at the leash, ready to give all their strength and skill to the 


job of fast production.” 

Mr. Morgan personally bought $150,000 in liberty bonds, and offered 
these at the rate of $2,500 a week as prizes to the department showing 
the greatest efficiency. He had gathered this army of men and was 
receiving from 300 to 1,000 applications a day from others who wanted 
to be in on the big production job. But the big production job was 
virtually stalled. 

“Any idea that reached here from abroad was seized by those in 
charpo of our air program,” Mr. Morgan said. “It was a case of con- 
stantly copying something. In our air program, I have found, no 
encouragement is given to American companies and American designers 
to produce something of their own. 

“TI do not want to appear to be holding a brief for the Curtiss Co. 
alone. I know that all the others have had the same experience, but 
I do want to stick up for the American manufacturer in general, and 
I want to assert that we Americans can—and will, if we are permitted 
turn out as good airplanes as Germany does, and a great many more 
than Germany can turn out. We can produce enough to blind the 
Kaiser's armies if the authorities will let us go ahead. 

NO TRICK TO DO IT, 

It is no trick to turn out airplanes by the thousands—and I believe 
they will win the war—if the authorities will only decide what they 
want. But they hadn't the last T heard.“ 

“ What is the remedy for the situation?“ Mr Morgan was asked. 

“Stop tinkering and let the manufacturers alone,” he replicd. “As 
Mr. McNab, of the President's investigating committee, is quoted as 
saring the other day, if the authorities want to tinker, let them get 

a big tract of land down in Virginia and tinker to their heart's content, 
Meanwhile the manufacturers will be producing.” 

“There dre between 12,000 and 15,000 men at the Curtiss Buffalo 
lant,” Mr Morgan said, “ but they are not proceeding with anything 
ike the efficieacy they are capable of. They are making fying boats in 

large quantities for ‘our Navy and the British—and the Navy,” Mr. 
Morgan explained, “does not tinker. It decided on a model and stuck 
to It. The result is it is pettios its 2655 boats. The company has 
an order for those which will run several months yet.” 

But, the former vice president asserted vigorously, it should long 
o have been giving its best energies to the battle planes, and there 
ould be at least 1,000 of that type protecting on soldiers in France. 
Mr. Morgan was not able to say when the Bristolis will begin to 
appear in appreclable numbers, is health ve way in January 
because of the strain he had been under, and he went to California. 
Returning, be resigned from the Curtiss Co. March 1, 

Mr. Morgan is strongly in favor of a separate Government depart- 
ment, with its own officers, to take hold of the situation, get down to 

business in a hurry, and turn out planes instead of only designs. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President, recalling the Senate to the 
amendment that I submitted a moment ago, I will ask that it 
be again stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing amentment. 

The Secretary. On page 2, at the end of line 19, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

Provided further, That the authority by this act granted shall not 
pay to the functions, duties, or powers of the Government Printing 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have submitted that 
amendment on behalf of the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Satoor], who on yesterday was called out of the city in conse- 
quence of the illness of a son. Over the telephone he asked me 
if I would, in his name, submit the amendment, and call atten- 
tion to some observations that he made in a very elaborate 
speech that he made in the Senate on March 12 and 13, 1912, 
when the so-called publie printing bill was under discussion. 

Iam a member of the Committee on Printing, but not a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee on Printing, which consists, as I 
remember it, of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Surg], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], and the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Smoor]. The Joint Committee on Printing has jurisdic- 
tion over the affairs of the Government Printing Office. They, 
as I understand it, test the paper and purchase the paper and 
give out contracts for the delivery of paper to that great estab- 
lishment. They have technical knowledge, and I know from 
my association with those Senators upon the Committee on 
Printing on the part of the Senate, they Fave béen very diligent 
in seeing to it that the interests of the Government are care- 
fully safeguarded in every important particular, even in the 
most minute particulars, as far as the administration of that 
great office is concerned. 

It has occurred to me, having some knowledge of the printing 
business myself, or I did have in early life, and from the in- 
formation I have gleaned as a member of the Committee on 
Printing, that there are more reasons why this establishment 
should be exempted from the operation of the bill than have 
been presented, and they have been very ably presented for the 
exemption of certain other instrumentalities of the Government. 


The Senator from Utah, when the printing bill to which I have 
called attention was under consideration, discussed the matter 
very elaborately and learnedly, and I am going to ask that the 
Secretary read two brief extracts which I have marked, one 
on page 5 and the other on page 8 of the speech to which I have 
alluded. These are extracts from the speech of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Sstoot]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 


The Secretary read as follows: 

From the very foundation of the Government Congress has Insisted on 
direct supervision over the public printing and binding. The Public 
Printer was for many years called the “ Congressional Printer,” and 
the Government Printing Office was established primarily for the work 
of Congress and oniy Incidentally for that of the other branches of the 
Government. Congress has never relinquished its control over this work, 
and I doubt if it ever will. It is absolutely essential that the Govern- 
ment Printing Office should be immediately responsive to the wishes and 
needs of Congress, or else that publicity which is vital to good gov- 


ernment could not be insured the people of the country. 
. . » * e. * . 


As a consequence of the fallure of the contract system the Govern- 
ment, in 1860, purchased a private printing plant for the sum of 
135,000, “ with the approval of the Joint Committee on Printing,” as 
irected by joint resolution of June 23, 1860. The building in which 
this plant was located is still a part of the Government 1 Office, 
8 at the corner of H and North Capitol Streets. That was 
the sinning of the Government Printing Office. The original invest- 
ment of $135,000 in this plant bas grown to approximately $8,000,000, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am not going to delay the 
Senate in discussing this matter. I hope the Senator in charge 
of the bill will accept the amendment. If not, I trust that the 
Senate will vote in favor of the amendment. This is a business 
institution. It is a great workshop, the greatest in the world of 
its kind, and I think it would be a very great mistake to pass 
over even to the President of the United States the authority to 
disturb its operations. It is being administered in a very careful 
way, as economically as it can be under the circumstances, and 
it is being administered especially under the direction of a joint 
committee of this and the other body, and in the supervision of 
the work of that institution the appropriations that are being 
made for that institution are so well guarded and cared for that 
I can not conceive any good could possibly come in even giving 
authority to interfere with it in any way. 

Mr. President, I might talk an hour on this subject, because I 
have studied it pretty carefully; but I, in common with the 
Senator in charge of the bill and in common with the Senate in 
a general way, am anxious that the measure which is now before 
the Senate should be disposed of, and for that reason I shall 
content myself with the few words that I have uttered. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I will say to the 
Senator from New Hampshire that the Joint Committee on 
Printing is composed of an equal number of Members of the 
House and Senate, and at this time I happen to be chairman of 
that committee. I see no necessity whatever for the exemption 
of the Government Printing Office in the operation of the powers 
granted thus far in the bill before the Senate. It is true we buy 
all the print paper that the Congress of the United States uses 
and we exercise the care of which the Senator has spoken. 

The Government Printing Office to-day, it is fair to say, does 
millions of dollars worth of printing outside the orders of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. It would be impossible for the 
Joint Committee to supervise the furnishing of the necessary 
paper that goes before that office every day in the year. The 
result is that the executive department of the Government itself 
makes such an enormous demand on that department and in 
such exigent matters at times that the Committee on Printing 
can not supervise it, because that department of the Govern- 
ment has contracts and agreements with the print-paper makers 
of the country at a price much less than we have found it able 
to get as a bid from the print-paper people. The result is that 
in other branches that have to have printing done in the greatest 
printing office to-day in the world the work is done largely 
through private contract at less prices for the paper than we 
have been able to obtain, 

I think by excluding the Government Printing Office from the 
operation of the bill we may very seriously limit the effectiveness 
of many war measures, Therefore I, as a member of the com- 
mittee, aside from that as a Member of the Senate, would any- 
how oppose this particular exclusion from the powers granted 
in the bill. The powers of the bill even are nothing to compare 
with the powers heretofore granted the President in other mat- 
ters. Why we should make an exception and the Printing Office, 
that does four times as much printing for the departments as it 
is doing for Congress, should be excluded from its operations I am 
not able to see. I hope the Senate will vote down the amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator is he sure of his 
figures when he says the Printing Office is doing four times as 
much business for the executive department of the Government 
as for Congress? 
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Mr. SMITH of Arizona. No; I am glad the Senator called 
my attention to it. When I said four times, I was merely mak- 
ing an estimate of what I observed coming before the committee, 
I was probably not by any means correct in that statement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think not. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. But certainly there is an enormous 
amount of it done, I think more than is done under purely con- 
gressional contracts. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I regard the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Hampshire as unnecessary and 
as probably proposing something that would be harmful. There 
is not, of course, any possibility of the President interfering 
with the operations of the Government Printing Office under 
the authority given in the bill. There is a possibility of his 
interfering with other bureaus or other departments that are 
having printing dene outside the Government Printing Office 
and ordering it all to be done in the Government Printing 
Office, and I think that ought to be done wherever it is possible. 
I think the Government printing ought to be done at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, the one plant established by the Gov- 
ernment, and not in various basements and side offices of 
departments and bureaus, as they may see fit to order printing 
done. It ought to be done by the Government at the Government 
plant—the Government Printing Office. 

The bill would allow the President to transfer these bureaus 
and coordinate the whole printing business in the Government 
Printing Office, which would be a very desirable thing to do. 

If the Senator's amendment should be adopted, it might inter- 
fere with the existing law, under which the President can fix 
the price of news-print paper at the Government Printing Office, 
We had up the question some time ago, at the time when I 
preceded my friend the Senator from Arizona as chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, involving the price of news- 
print paper. We had a contract of 23 cents a pound for that 
paper. The manufacturers decided after awhile that they 
wanted 3 cents.a pound. They made a demand for that price. 
The Public Printer, in an effort to supply the news-print paper 
required at the Government Printing Office, himself undertook 
to get a lower figure, and that was refused. We referred the 
matter to the Federal Trade Commission. They investigated 
the situation and reported back that 24 cents a pound, at the 
present price, under present conditions, with the cost of labor 
and of material and all that, would give the manufacturers a 
profit of 8 to 10 per cent on their business, We undertook to 
reason with the manufacturers and plead with them as a matter 
of patriotism in these circumstances to let us have the paper 
at 24 cents a pound. They declined. Prices were going up; 
they did not know, if they undertook to make a contract at 3 
cents, what might happen, and they did not want to make that 
for any great extension of time, that we feared there would 
be pretty soon a demand for 83 cents. Thereupon we appealed 
to the President and expressed the view that under the act 
which had been previously passed by Congress he had the au- 
thority to fix the price of the paper. The President referred 
the matter to the Attorney General, who held that he had, and 
thereupon he ordered the price fixed, and at the price which 
the Federal Trade Commission had found upon inquiry and 
investigation was a fair and reasonable price and allowed 
the manufacturers a fair and reasonable profit—23 cents a 
pound. So we are operating now under that order of the Presi- 
dent fixing the price of news-print paper at 2} cents a pound. 
If this amendment is adopted, it might take away from the 
President that very authority and power which he is now ex- 
ercising. 

Mr, GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, if the 
President is exercising it and it is not called in question, how 
on earth could this take that power away from him, if he has 
it now? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Because the Senator would add to the 
bill a provision that this authority to coordinate bureaus and 
redistribute functions should be denied to the President in 
regard to the Printing Office. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is not the position the Senator took. 
The Senator said that it would interfere with the President 
fixing the price. The Senator is mistaken about that, of course. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know how far it might extend. 
It might be held that it limited the authority and power of the 
President by putting it in this bill, so that he could not exer- 
cise the authority he now has with reference to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. My remark referred not only to the 
mere matter of fixing the price, but I was using that as an 
illustration. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. FLETCHER, Yes, 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
considered the President has ample power over it already, it 
is not necessary to put it in this bill? 


Would it not rather be held, if it is 


Mr. FLETCHER. I am afraid not. Here the proviso is 
offered that such authority shall not extend to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Putting that into this bill, it might be 
held, being subsequent to the authority we have already given, 
that it might perhaps limit that authority and -exclude the 
Government Printing Office from the exercise of the authority 
by the President. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does the Senator really think 
this bill covers the Government Printing Office, anyway? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have some question about it. To be 
frank with the Senator, I do not know that it would, but I am 
assuming that it might, and I presume the Senator from New 
Hampshire feels that it does. I have some question about its 
having anything to do with the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely wish to say that I 
propose to vote against the amendment because I do not think 
the bill covers the Printi g Office at all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. I am not quite sure of that. 
I have not viewed it from that standpoint, and I have not 
discussed it from that standpoint, but I think there is a great 
deal in what the Senator suggests, and even from that point of 
view the amendment is not needed and would be unwise. I 
think under the circumstances the amendment ought to be 
defeated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit a further ques- 
tion? The Senator fortified his argument a moment ago by 
the suggestion that a great deal of printing is done outside of 
the Government Printing Office. Is not that negligible? Is it 
not a very small amount? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator it has been our 
policy to decrease that as much as possible, and I think we 
have pretty largely eliminated it. There were a number of 
branch offices, the Senator will recall. We have, I think, pretty 
nearly eliminated them, but my impression is now that, on 
account of the unusual demand for printing of all kinds, there 
has been some increase in that direction. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Congress can at any moment abolish 


those branch offices, of course, if it chooses to do so. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is likely; but this one thing 
the President would change if the bill gives him any control 
at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing 
to my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when Mr. Kenyon’s name was 
called). The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] is absent in 
connection with the liberty loan. I will allow this announce- 
ment to stand for the day. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortus]! and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
James] to the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Saroor] und vote 
‘ yea.” — 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
to the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ronrnson] and vote 

nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. d 

Mr. BECKHAM. My colleague, the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Jastes], is absent on account of illness. I ask that 
this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, has the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McLean] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator from Connecticut were pres- 
ent, he would vote the same way as the Senator from Montana 
intends to vote. 

Mr. MYERS. . I am informed that if present the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote the same way as I shall vote. I there- 
fore feel at liberty to vote. 8 

Mr. GALLINGER. From what source does the Senator from 
Montana get that information? 

Mr. MYERS. From the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OVERMAN]; but if there is any doubt about the matter I shall 
not vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Connecticut is against 
the amendments and for the bill. 


1918. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. This amendment was never previously 
presented. and the Senator from Connecticut, therefore, has had 
no opportunity to examine it. 

Mr. MYERS. Then, being paired with the Senator from Con- 
necticut, I will withhold my vote. ; 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I have a pair with the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson]. I transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] and vote 
“n yea.” 

Mr. GERRY. I have a general pair witli the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr.-Carprer]. I trausfer that pair to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. MYERS. 1 transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the junior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Kmer] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wanswortu] is paired with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Ransperr]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 44, as follows: 


` 


YEAS—28. 
Borah Frelingbuysen Knox Sherman 
Braniegee Gallinger Lenroot Smith, Ga, 
Cwanins Hale. „odge Sterling 
Curtis Hardin McCumber Sutherland 
Dillingham Hardwick Sew Townsend 
Fernald Johnson, Cal, Norris Watson 
France Kellogg Page Weeks 

NAYS—44. 
Asburst Jones, Wash. Phelan Swanson 
Baird Kin, Pittman Thomas 
Beckham W. Pomerene Thompson 
Chamberlain McKellar Saulsbury Tilman 
Colt McNary Shafroth Trammell 
Culberson Martin Sheppard Underwood 
Fletcher Myers Shields Vardaman 
Gerry Nelson Simmons Walsh 
Guion Nugent Smith, Ariz. Warren 
Henderson Overman Smith. Md. Williams 
Jones, N. Mex. Owen Smith. S. C. Wolcott 

NOT VOTING—23. 

Bankhead Hitcheock Kirby Rerd 
Calder Hollis La Follette Robinson 
Fall James McLean Smith, Mich. 
Got Jobnson, S. Dak. Penrose Smoot 
Gore Kendrick Poindexter Wadsworth 
Gronna Kenyon Ransdell 


So Mr. GALLINGER'S amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole, and open to further amendment. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, if there were anything neces- 
sary to emphasize the epoch-making character of the pending 
legislation it would be the vote which has just now been recorded. 
One hesitates to talk to a jury the minds of whose members are 
already fixed, but it is my judgment that if the Senate of the 
United States is going to accept an Executive mandate and pass 
this bill, with every suggestion of amendment refused, Congress 
can only fittingly complete the program by delegating the taxing 
and appropriation power, adjourn, and go home. 

When this measure was first proposed to the Senate, Mr. 
President, I thought, in my own mind, that I should like to give 
it support. Iam a believer in concentration of powers for war; 
J am even a more emphatic believer in eoordination of powers; 
but you can not coordinate until you first participate, and the 
difficulty with the war machinery of the Government is the lack 
of participation on the part of a number of cogs in the completed 
machine. I think experience on the western buttle front of 
Europe has demonstrated the need of concentrated authority, 
and I believe in it very cordintly; and I have no partisan or 
political prejudices which would lead me to deny any essential” 
power to the President of the United States. 

I think. Mr. President. we can speak on this question now 
without subjecting ourselves to the charge of partisan inspiration 
or intent. -My judgment is that the votes recorded on Saturday 
will disprove for all time the partisan character of any objection 
to this bill. I note in the roll call that 10 very representative 
and highly trusted members of the majority side, all of whom 
are in as cordial sympathy with the party in power as those who 
outnumber them, voted for the amendments proposed by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Cummins}; while, on the other hand, on this side of the 
Chamber there were seven votes made up of so-called “stand- 
patters “ and so-called Progressives. who gave their sanction to 
the administrative wish. So I think it is fair to say that no one 
can urge that there is partisan intent back of any objection to 
the bill. 

1 mike bold to say. Mr. President. that if I were inspired by 
partisan designs I would urge the speedy passage of this meas- 
ure; then I would hold the administration everlastingly respon- 
sible for everything done; and then add to it the greater and 
more serious responsibility of the alteration of the American 


by this chance meeting before the Committee on Commerce. 


form of government. 
ously as a Senator. 

this was a pretty important oftice, and out in my State they look 
upon an election to the Senate as an assumption of some consid- 
erable responsibility and a command to assume a part of the 


I do not know that I take myself too seii- 
I have always had the notion, however, that 


responsibility of the Government of the Republic. We ought te be 
consistent. We boast our popular form of government; we pro- 
claim our participation in a war for democracy—though I would 
have it said in passing that I have never swollen the chorus on 
that particular issue—we accepted the challenge of the German 
war party that a republic is not so constituted that it enn defend 
itself; and then, the moment that we are involved, we propose 
to entirely put aside our popular form of government and dwell 
in America under the most autocratic form of government on the 
face of the earth. 

If I believed that that was necessary, Mr. President, to win 
the war, I rather think I.should give it my sanction; but until I 
am convinced of the necessity, in the exercise of my duties as a 
Member of this body, I beg to be excused. 

I am perfectly anxious to coordinate, to cooperate, to concen- 
trate, aye, to consecrate all American power and resources and 
energies to the winning of this war; but, Mr. President, I am 
not willing as a Senator to surrender the functions and responsi- 
bilities of this body, to create a smoke screen for a retreat from 
our boasted pepular government to the establishment of a com- 
plete dictatorship; I think I would rather fight a bit, covering 
the retreat. 

I have offered, Senators, a very simple amendment to the bill, 
which will again put to the test the judgment of the Senate 
whether in giving te the Chief Executive every necessary war 
power we shall also give to him the complete contro! of our civil 
affairs, without let or hindrance on the part of Congress. I am 
willing to go to the very limit in the grant of war authority. 
I want to say in passing, however, that I am not yet convinced 
of the necessity. 

Mr. President, coordination is the simplest thing in the world. 
I venture to give to the Senute a little example which developed 
recently before the Senate Committee on Commerce. At the 
very time when one of the bureaus ef the Government concernel 
with war production was making a very loud outery about its 
inability to carry out its program on time because of the failure 
to secure necessary shipments of steel, and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce was assembled to hear this plaint and see 
what it could do to remedy it, I happened to have a personal 
call from a member of the War Industries Board, who came 
down to the Capitol without any thought of appearing before 
the committee. I told him of the problem that was pending 
before the committee, and he said. Well, why not let me go 
before your committee; I am concerned myself with the delivery 
of steel.“ It was quite a natural thing to do; and so the gen- 
tleman, very eminent in his particular line and a very high 
authority in the distribution and allotment of steel to our varied 
industries, eame before the committee and met the head of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, who was calling for steel. Those 
two gentlemen had never before met. One was the head of a 
eonstructing organization and the other was a very important 
factor in a distributing organization which had to funetion be- 
fore construction could be effected. Well, the moment they 
came together the difficulty was discussed, and we found that 
the acting head of a great governmental shipbuilding yard had 
arrogated to himself the problem of securing deliveries of steel 
and deliberately ignored the War Industries Board here in the 
Capital. which was charged with that function. The moment 
that was discovered the situation was cleared; by this chance 
meeting of two heads of bureaus coordination began; and that 
situation was relieved in 48 hours. 

How perfectly simple a matter it would have been if some- 
body in authority in the executive department of the Government 
had asked of one bureau, “ Why are you in trouble?” and. se- 
curing its answer, turned to another bureau which is charged 
with the responsibility of relieving that situation. and said, 
“Why are not you relieving the troubles,” for instance, of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation?” Those two inquiries would have 
brought about instantly the same coordination that was effected 
My 
complaint is that the executive department of the Government 
has not given the attention that it ought te have given to the 
problem of coordination, 

I am reluctant to speak about this bill, because I am the last 
man in the Senate, I know. who is inclined to find fault with 
the administration in this hour of trial. I had ten times rather 
add a note of confidence to the popular mind than to cry out with 
a single objection, no matter how well founded. I have no 
grievance against the President of the United States, and I hope 
my statement will not be misconstrued when I say that the chief 
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source of lack of coordination in our war activities is the Execu- 
tive himself. Not by design—I do not pretend to say that— 
but the Chief Executive of the United States ought to under- 
stand that we have finally come to a condition in this country 
when everybody must do not his bit, but his most and his best; 
and in order to do things effectively we must have the Execu- 
tive and the Congress and every bureau working in complete 
harmony and fullest coordination, and there is net any one 
person in the world to-day who can effect that so quickly as the 
President of the United States himself. „ 

Referring again to the pending measure, if the President of 
the United States would come to Congress and say in person 
that this most revolutionary legislation is necessary to the win- 
ning of the war, I would vote “aye” without a hearing before 
a committee. I believe I will go further than that. If the 
President of the United States, who writes very much more 
effectively than any other oceupant of the presidential chair, will 
only sit down and indite an official message on this subject to 
the Congress of the United States, I believe I should even then 
vote to respond to his request. By such a process we should 
share responsibility. But, Mr. President, I am not going to 
vote for this revolutionary legislation and take on the shoulders 
of the Senate alone the responsibility of altering our form of 
government. Let the President say, “In order to win this war 
we must change our form of government, and I as Executive 
will share the responsibility with the Congress,” and then we 
will have a different situation. To avoid that sole assumption 
of the responsibility on the shoulders of the Congress, I am go- 
ing to propose at the end of my remarks the amendment which 
I have sent to the desk, namely, to limit these transfers of func- 
tions and commissions of authority to the things that have to 
do directly with war production and the conduct of the war. I 
um quite willing to go that far, and I make the proposal because 
I am going to draw the line in the Senate and before the Ameri- 
can people between war activities and war emergencies and the 
alteration of our civil institutions, 

I do not know whether the Senate has stopped to think, as it 
ought—sometimes I am afraid it has not—that under the stress 
and anxiety and unayoidable hysteria of war we are, either 
consciously or unconsciously, changing our long-established Amer- 
ican institutions. We are very much altering our form of Fed- 
eral Government. If any man says to me, “ Well, this is only a 
change for war,” I warn him now that 99 per cent of the changes 
effected in this war emergency will continue after the war, and 
if they are helpful changes they ought to be continued after 
the war. I have already said on this floor that in the name of 
war we have seized the transportation lines of this country, and 
I stake my reputation as a prophet or as an observer of Ameri- 
ean tendencies and say now that you will never see them re- 
turned. Meanwhile, in the name of war, the seizure is going to 
go further, and I am not sure but that it is contemplated in 
this extraordinary grant of power. If it is a good thing I 
have no serious objection; but, Mr. President, I call atten- 
tion to this very serious thought—that the tremendous task 
of altering the civil institutions of the United States of America 
ought. to be done in the deliberations and reflections of peace 
and not in the stress and strain and anxieties of war, 

There has been some little quotation of a former President 
relating to these matters. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. FRANCE. I note that there are but seven Senators 


present 

Mr. HARDING. I hope the Senator will not ask for a 
quorum. If the Senator will allow me, I had rather not have a 
quorum called at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
interrupted. 

Mr, HARDING. I have no disposition to oppose the pending 
bill by any tactics of delay; and if the Senator from Mary- 


The Senator declines to be 


“land, whose purpose and courtesy I very greatly appreciate, 


will only allow me to submit my remarks while the Senators are 
enjoying their lunches I think my feelings will have been re- 
lieved and quite as much accomplished as though more of the 
Senators were present to hear what I have to say. The Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WIIIaus!] accepts the suggestion with 
approval, and I thank him. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi 
just paid the Senator from Ohio a very high compliment. 

Mr. HARDING. We all do that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope the Senator will not object to my 
ee said that he was a very sensible man. That is what I 
said. 
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Mr, HARDING, I thank the Senator, because that is a sort 
of an antidote to a good many things that have been said on this 
floor that more or less ruffled my feelings, so we will adjust the 
aceount along friendly lines, 

Getting back to my theme, the Senator in charge of this bill 
and a number of the Senators who have been speaking in sup- 
port of it on the floor have quoted a former President of the 
United States as one who has recommended these changes in 
our executive institutions. 7 

I do not know that it is important for me to add any further 
light on this particular phase of the question; but it seems 
to me it is only justice to a former President, who is a very 
great patriot and is doing all that he can in support of the war, 
to put him right in the Recorp. I recall that when the pending 
bill was first presented to the Congress he contributed a signed 
editorial to one of the great newspapers of the land, in which 
he undertook to say some things that are pertinent at this 
moment. I speak of the Hon. William H. Taft, and I quote him: 

Now, as out of n clear sky the administration, through Senator OvER- 
MAN, has put in a bill to authorize the President “to coordinate and 
consolidate the executive bureaus, agencies, and offices in the interest 
of economy and more effective administration of the Government.” 
This seems indeed to have been a “ Roland” for the Military Committee 
“ Oliver.” It abandons the view that no coordination is necessary and 
confers a complete and unlimited power of coordination by Executive 
edict. This has no precedent in the history of the country. The bill 
gives the President the authority to unite if one nad or divide them 
up, to transfer bureaus from one to another department, to consolidate 
them, to create new ones with new powers, to transfer ee 
for the same function to new agencies; indeed, to melt all the present 
structure of the great executive departments and divide the molten 
mass into new departments, bureaus, and agencies for the better carry- 
ing on of the war and the more effective exercise of his powers as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. He is given specific authority 
to employ by Executive order any additional agency or agencies, and 
to vest therein the performance of such function as he may deem 
appropriate— 

I think it is fair to say, however, that that has been modified 
in the bill— 


Thus the President may create an office and its dutics and appoint a 
man to fill it in the same Executive order. The only limitation is that 
the office shall not last longer than the war and the duties of the office 
created shall have some relation to the carrying on of the war. The 
whole purpose of the bill seems to be to exclude Congress from any 
voice in framing the machinery for coordinating war agencies and to 
exclude the Senate from any power to confirm coordinators. The crea- 
tion of an office is ordinarily regarded as a legislative function. The 
Constitution permits Congress to dispense with confirmation by the 
Senate only in case of “inferior” offices. 

And then Mr. Taft goes on to enlarge upon the fact that the 
adoption of any such measures as the one proposed is the equiva- 
lent of Congress submerging itself and turning over all of the 
power of Congress to the Executive. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARDING. Certainly, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say that I have the greatest 
respect for Mr. Taft. It is more than respect. I love him, and 
without regard to party no man has ever been in the presiden- 
tial chair for whom I have had a higher respect. I want to say 
that in passing. I do not want to do him an injustice. I did 
read from three of his messages to Congress, setting forth that 
we had an unscientific form of government, and that its activi- 
ties ought to be coordinated. I was corrected then by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], when I argued that 
Mr. Taft favored such legislation. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania said, I think, that he was in the Cabinet at that time, 
and he understood that the President favored coordination, but 
he wanted it done by Congress; and the Recorp will show that 
when the Senator from Pennsylvania said that he knew that to 
be a fact, I agreed that that was so; that I would not say 
that Mr. Taft favored it, except to illustrate that in every de- 
partment of this Government there was confusion, and that 
the President had asked that there be coordination and con- 
centration. 

I want to say that I had no intention of doing Mr. Taft an 
injustice; and I am only arguing for what he said in these 
three messages to Congress, and referring to the fact that he 
himself had abolished a good many revenue offices of this 
country under the authority Congress had given him, and had 
abolished customhouse offices under the authority which Con- 
gress had given him. I did not intend to misrepresent him. 

Mr. HARDING. I understand the point of the Senator from 
North Carolina, and it covetails precisely with the line of 
arguinent I have tried to follow, namely, that the modification 
of our governmental system. ought to be done in the delibera- 
tions and reflections of peace. Mr. Taft's suggestions were 
made in a time of peace. If I may quote from him one para- 
graph further in this connection, you will note that he touches 
on a thing that I haxe already touched upon and wish to en- 

i large upon for a moment. 


1918. 
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At another place in his editorial Mr. Taft said, referring to 
the bills proposed by the Military Affairs Committee: 

If these bills are not adequate or suitable, way does the President not 
suggest the changes he wishes in the departments and the bureaus and 
the new offices or agencics he wishes created? If he er Mr. Baker has 
any definite plan of better coordination, why should it not be presented 
for consideration by the legislative branch of the Government and Its 
action in a constitutional way? Not one definite proposal of this sort 

been made to Congress. 

That is the suggestion of a fermer very trusted and very 
patriotic Chief Executive of the Republic, who knows what he 
is talking about; and it seems to me that it would be a very 
simple matter for the President to ask of Congress the thing 
he desires. I said a little while ago that I hope I do not take 
myself too seriously as a Senator, but I have been thinking 
of the inconsistency of American argument and thought. We 
rightfully boast of the Republic; we talk about the inspired 
fathers and the immortal Constitution, and I agree with that; 
we felicitate ourselves upon the constant progress in something 
like a century and a third of American experiment in making 
stable a popular form of government; in this hour of trial and 
anxiety we say very much about America giving of her strength 
and resources and soul and spirit to make the world safe for 
democracy; and then, quite apart from that, we have been very 
busy in the last few years, under the influence of leadership 
more or less of kin to the Chief Executive, in popularizing this 
branch of the Congress. I think it was under the inspiration 
of Mr. Bryan that we turned to the election of Senators by 
popular vote. Mr. Bryan did not discover that scheme. Ham- 
ilton advocated it in the Constitutional Convention; but we 
adopted the popular election of Senators, and then we sanctified 
it out in my State by primary popular nomination, all the while 
bringing the Senate a little closer to the people as presumably 
the great deliberative body of the Republic; and then, in spite 
of our boustfulness of our popular form of government and 
the perfection of our plan, the moment we get into embarrass- 
ment, the Executive asks the Senate substantially to abdicate. 
I do not think it is fair, Mr. President, to any self-respecting 
Member of this body to ask him to vote to put aside the power 
with which he has been charged in the Constitution, and the 
responsibility. that comes to him with the commission from the 
people who sent him here. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohlo 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HARDING. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. I was only going to make the observation to the 
Senator that in the Parliament of Great Britain and in the 
Parliament of France, while they did give these great execu- 
tive powers to the officers In charge of the Government, never- 
theless they retained at the same time the power, by a vote of 
no confidence, to change a ministry and to put In charge execu- 
tive officers who would conduct the affairs of government in 
accordance with the better public opinion of the country. We 
do not have that system here, but I think we ought to have it. 
I think we ought to have an arrangement by which a vote of 
no confidence could be declared by Congress, and in that way 
lend to the retirement of any official appointed by the Presi- 
dent to dischurge these great functions, which would prevent 
an abuse of these powers by Inefficiency, or incompetence, or 
any other objectionable feature, 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I do not want to elaborate 
on the suggestion of the Senator from Oklahoma, but I venture 
to say, in addition, if we had either the English or French 
system in this country we would have a different ministry than 
we have at the present time, and I am not quite sure but that 
we would long since have corrected some of the things which 
it is designed to alter by the passage of this bill. 

Mr. President, I want to have it perfectly understood that I 
do not want to stand upon the floor of the Senate and find fault 
with any particular bureau or individual in any particular de- 
partment of the Government. There has been come direction 
of thought alang lines very unfair in that particular. Some one 
very high in authority has said that the investigations of the 
Congress have not been patriotically inspired, and that they 
were designed to furnish information for some future partisan 
advantage. I am just a little weary of the man who talks about 
seeking partisan advantage on the part of a minority. There 
has not been a President of the United States from Washington 
to Wilson who had such cordial support on the part of the 
Congress as the Chief Executive of to-day, and I rejoice to say 
from the minority side of this Chamber the support of the 
administration in all its war measures by the minority has been 
cordial and almost unanimous. But I do not understand that 
that sort of a consecration to the cause of the war requires a 


Member on either side of this Chamber to follow every sugges- 
tion of the Chief Executive regarding our institutions of peace. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator's time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HARDING. If you please, I submit the following amend- 
ments, and I will address myself, if I may with the Chair's per- 
mission, to the amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The Secretary. In line 10, page 1, after the word “ agencies,” 
insert the words “ having to do directly with war production or 
the conduct of the war”; in line 3. page 2, after the word 
“ officer,” insert the words having to do directly with war 
production or the conduct of the war”; in line 24, page 2, after 
the word “law,” insert the words “having to do directly with 
war production or the conduct of the war”; in line 1, page 3, 
after the word “ officer,” insert the words “ having to do directly 
with war production or the conduct of the war.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator may intend to 
discuss it, but I merely wish to ask if he does not think that 
is covered by the proviso on page 2 reported by the committee? 

Mr. HARDING. No; I do not think so, answering the Sen- 
ator from Washington. I have taken deliberate pains te make 
this amendment as restrictive as possible and still give the 
grant of authority. I have therefore employed the language 
“having directly to do with war preduction or the conduct of 
the wur.“ I will very willingly admit, Senators, that even in 
that language the amendment is a very broad one, and that the 
Chief Executive, if he desired so to do, could reach out very 
far in the various branches of the Government to exercise his 
authority on the assumption that it had to do directly with the 
conduct of the war. But I am willing to go so far, Senators, as 
to grant this authority, and then if there is any abuse of it, 
let the blame be on the executive head. I have never thought 
at any time that the Executive would abuse any grant of power 
contained in this bill, but it is a very singular thing, Senators, 
if there is no intended exercise of this power, that every sug- 
gested restriction should be declined. I do not remember who 
said it, but I want to indorse the sentiment that power ought 
not be granted unless it is expected to have it exercised. Some- 
body has said that more effectively, but you will get the thought. 
I want, if I can, to share the burdens of this tremendous time 
with the Executive. This bill is so directly involved that I 
must speak of it. I would like to retain just a semblance of 
respect for the Congress, not only in the estimate of the Amer- 
ican people, but in the estimate of those whom Congress hag 
provided places for here in the Capital of the Republic. I 
know of nothing more disgusting te public service in the Sen- 
ate than the attitude of burenu heads and burean employees 
toward the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. President. I was in one of the departments in Washing- 
ton a few months ago when an Assistant Secretary had the 
effrontery to say to me, a Member of the Senate, not with per- 
sonal application, that they could get along very well with the 
progress of certain Government undertakings if it were not for 
the interference of the“ numskulls on Capitol Hill.” 

I very recently had a much more perturbing experience. There 
is pending in this body a bill proposing to appropriate $60,000,000 
under a Government housing program. In my State there is a 
great industry concerned with the construction of houses, and 
their material is very much needed in this program, and it might 
very fittingly be given at least a square deal, because it conserves 
the supply of iron in construction. Through some influence or 
other the gentlemen who are to have this task in charge have 
written in their specifications a condition that bars the industry 
from my State from participating in this housing program. 
I ventured to address a letter to the department asking if there 
could not be a correction of the specifications, which should 
conform to the municipal building codes of the country and 
admit this material. The head of the department to which we 
are to commit the task of spending $60,000,000 had the effrontery 
in making reply to say to, me, “I hope you will ask me to do 
nothing further in this matter.” That is the reply of one who is 
to spend 860.000.000 of Government money to a Member of the 
Senate who asks only for a square deal and a conserving program 
in such an undertaking. 

It seems to me that Congress might reasonably assert itself, 
and then if we want to give a real example to the country of 
coordination and cooperation and consecration, let the Chief 
Executive and Congress get a little closer together. It would 
not be an anstonishing spectacle 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish the Senator would state the name of 
that man. I think whenever any head of a department treats a 
Senntor of the United States disrespectfully his name ought to 
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I myself have 


be known, and he should be cut off the pay roll. 
insisted. on that course. 

Mr. HARDING, It is no trouble at all. I am glad to oblige 
the Senator. I refer to Mr. Eidlitz, who has charge of the 
housing program, 

Mr. OVERMAN. What position does he occupy? 

Mr. HARDING. He has charge of the housing program. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He ought to be taken care of. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I fear my time is rapidly ex- 
piring, and I may say in concluding, if the Senate will adopt the 
amendments I have proposed, while I am frank to say these 
amendments will not in any way bring about the limitations of 
powers that I would desire, it will at least have the seeming 
effect of preserving our civil institutions from the revolutionary 
processes of war. It seems to me the United States Senate, 
boasting of our institutions and respecting itself, ought to place 
that limitation on the bill, and if with such a limitation as that 
the Chief Executive will come just a little closer to the legis- 
lative branch of the Government and take the Senate collee- 
tively, not individually, into his confidence, and give to America 
-the spectacle of one of the people coordinating and cooperating 
with this collective body of representatives of the people, giving 
the American thought and patriotism and energy to the com- 
pletest prosecution of the war, it will do more to enlist American 
confidence and add to the spirit of American determination than 
anything which could be done. 

I think we need just a little stronger committal to this task 
we have undertaken. I want the Executive to have the power 
needed to lead us on to a peace with victory and nothing less, 
Senators; but if we are going to go in that direction, let us not 
go at the sacrifice of the inherited institutions of this Republic. 
Let us not in this moment of anxiety and more or less hysteria 
completely overturn the things that we have boasted in the past, 
all because there has been individual failure in the processes 
of bringing the several branches of the Government into closer 
coordination and cooperation. 

I hope the Senate, out of respect to itself and out of assur- 
ance to the people of the United States that we have not lost 
our heads in this hour of peril, and out-of challenge to the 
monarchs of Europe that a republic can be preserved in time 
of war and made capable of defense and offense, will let us 
preserve these institutions with so much of a safeguard, if we 
may, as is contained in the amendment that I have submitted 
to the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr, President, I always listen to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio with great interest, and I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAus] that he is a very wise 
man. The Senator used one expression, and I should like to 
know what he meant by it and what he intended to convey. 
He said this bill is designed to cover up something. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, there has been a constant succession of mistakes, not un- 
natural, from the very beginning of this war. There has been 
failure here and failure there, and the perfectly manly thing 
to do would be for the responsible heads to acknowledge that 
mistakes have been made and proceed to correct them under ex- 
isting authority. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator will let me say 

Mr. HARDING. I want to answer the question completely. 
I did not mean to offer any inference of crookedness or scandal. 
There will be always scandal under any government in a time 
of war. In the enormous processes of production and expendi- 
ture it is absolutely unavoidable, and there are cormorants by 


land and sea that hover wherever there is a sanguinary con- 


flict. But the mistakes we have made have been mistakes in 
putting into responsible positions men who are not fitted for 
them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, would it not lave been 
fairer if the Senator had said this bill is intended to correct 
those mistakes than to say it is designed to cover them? Does 
he not think it is unjust? He has made a charge. If he can 
show me that this bill was designed to cover up something 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I will not permit that mean- 
ing to be attributed to me. I do not mean that it is a bill to 
cover up mistakes. I mean it is a bill, if you please, to correct 
the errors and put the responsibility of the errors on Congress. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Iam glad the Senator said that, because he 
used the words “to cover up.” 

Mr. HARDING. Since it is drawn out at this time, if the 
Senator will allow me in his time, I want to emphasize an- 
other reason for objecting. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have but a short time, 
but I want to know what the Senator meant by this bill cover- 
ing up something, and that there is a design to cover up some- 


thing. The bill does not cover up; it is to correct errors. That 
is what it is intended to do, 

Mr. HARDING. Let me see if I can make it explicit. There 
have been numberless errors on the part of department heads 
and others in authority. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HARDING. It would have been a very simple thing to 
have corrected these errors by removals and changes such as 
have recently been made by Executive authority. It would also 
be possible to have corrected mistaken policies. But the Execu- 
tive has not seen fit to make that acknowledgment and make all 
the necessary corrections, and he asks at the hands of Congress 
this blanket authority in order to say to the people of the Re- 
public that he has been a victim of conditions heretofore that 
he could not correct, but under the authority granted by this 
bill le will bring about the necessary changes. I say that 
that is an unfair position to take. I have not at any time 
attributed to the President nor to any department head anything 
that is dishonorable or irregular. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am glad the Senator has corrected himself, 
because, as the Senator will admit, when he said this bill was 
designed to cover up something it was a very unjust imputation. 
The Senator has also said if the President had said to him, this 
bill was to be used in the interest of the national defense to sup- 
port this country he would vote for anything, not only this bill 
but for giving any other power. He has forgotten perhaps what 
the bill says. Iwill read it again. This is said to be an adminis- 
tration measure. The bill is “for the national security and 
defense.” It is asked to be given “for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war.” It is asked “ for the support and maintenance 
of the Army and Navy, for the. better utilization of resources 
and industries, and for the more effective exercise and more 
efficient administration by the President of his powers as Com- 
mander in Chief.” I thought when the bill was introduced that 
that was a sufficient limitation as to war powers. 

Mr. HARDING. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator knows that the Executive has 
established a practice of addressing Congress in person. The 
Senator knows that it is a practice from time immemorial in the 
history of the Republic for the Executive to send his written 
messages to Congress. I have no desire in any way to discredit 
the Senator from. North Carolina, but here is a revolutionary 
measure. There have been a thousand things proposed 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDING. Just a moment; I want to finish this. There 
have been ten thousand things proposed to the Congress in 
written or spoken messages on the part of the Chief Exeeutive 
of less importance than this measure. Why should not the Ex- 
ecutive come to Congress and let it understand officially that 
he wants this authority and share with Congress the responsi- 
bility for the proposed changes? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I deny that this is a revolutionary measure, 
and I deny that Congress has in any way by this bill abdicated 
any power. I am tired of hearing Senators talk about the 
abdication of power, when we have it in our power after the 
bill is signed to repeal it, when we have the whole machinery 
of legislation here that gave the power, and nothing on God’s 
earth is asked for in this bill except what? To exercise power 
which Congress already has given. I will ask the Senator, is 
there anything in the bill asked for that Congress itself has 
not granted? 

Mr. HARDING. I quite agree with that, Mr. President, but 
in the exercise of granted functions by the transfer of authority 
and the elimination of certain Government agencies and the 
concentration in other agencies you turn the Government over 
to the administrative establishment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think that is a fair argument. 
You have got to trust the President. He is honest; he is an 
able man. You have got to trust everybody in every position, 
and we are bound to trust the President to do right and do it 
in the interest of what the bill says. 

Now, my friend has introduced this amendment. It was 
broyght and argued before the committee and the limitation 
expressed in the first section was considered sufficieht to limit 
the President to do those things only as to war measures in 
the interest of carrying on the war. Some Senators on that 
committee thought it was specific enough and differed from my 
friend from Ohio. I really suggested the amendment which 
we placed in the bill making it absolutely specific. It was 
argued in the committee for two or three days. We said this 
authority should be given and it should be limited to the 
prosecution of the war and the successful defense, support, and 
maintenance of the Army and Navy, for the better utilization 
of resources, and so forth. That was sufficient. What is the 
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use to put anything else in? But some Senators had a doubt 
about it und said it should be more specific. Now, what should 
we do? Listen: 

That the authority by this act granted shall be exercised only— 

Absolutely. We put the word “only” in there— 

That the authority by this act granted shall be exercised only in 
matters relating to the conduct of the present war. 

We have to trust the President to carry out the law. 

Mr. President, we also have another limitation. The Senator 
from Ohio objected to making it 12 months. I told him that I 
was willing to make it 6 months. I believe the Senator from 
Washington also raised that objection. That was limited. 
What other limitation is there? This whole act ceases to be 
of effect after the war. It is limited only to the war. 

Mr. HARDING. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerene in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? : 

Mr. OVERMAN, I yield. 

Mr. HARDING. If that is the real purpose, and I accept 
the Senator’s statement, what can be the real objection to mak- 
ing it more emphatic? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think it is more emphatic now than the 
Senutor’s amendment would make it. I think it is emphatic, 
and I am opposed to the amendment. I think it only confuses 
by adding the same words in half a dozen sections about the 
same thing. That is why I am opposed to it. 

Senators talk about the abdication of power. ‘This, I say, 
is not only limited to the war but the President can only trans- 
fer the powers Congress has already given. Where is there any 
abdication of power in doing that? Wherein does the abdica- 
tion come? What powers have we abdicated except that the 
President is made by the Constitution the executive officer? He 
is compelled by his oath of office to execute the powers that 
Congress has given him. That is all this bill seeks to do. It 
is to let him execute the authority Congress has given him. Do 
you tell me that that is abdicating power? What power do we 
abdicate? I should like the Senator to state what power we 
have abdicated to the President. It is a power that has been 
given by Congress already, and we let him under his oath of 
office in time of war execute that which the Constitution com- 
pels him to do. Now, where is there any abdication of power? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I always gladly yield to the Senator from 

New Hampshire. 
. Mr. GALLINGER. If that be so, does not the Senator's argu- 
ment against the amendment of the Senator from Ohio apply in 
this case? If the President has all this. power why do you 
emphasize it by adding to it in passing another bill? That is 
the answer the Senator made to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I said the Senator from Ohio said we had 
abdicated the power. I want him to tell me what power we are 
abdicating? Can the Senator from New Hampshire tell me? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I could tell the Senator a hundred, 

Mr. OVERMAN, Tell me some power that we are abdicating. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not suppose that the matter was 
in question, 

Mr. OVERMAN. You can not answer it. It has not been an- 
swered as to any power we are abdicating. We are giving the 
power to the Executive to transfer and redistribute functions 
that Congress has already given him, and that is the limitation. 
It is surrounded by this limitation everywhere, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I can not follow the Senator in that argu- 
ment, because if we are not giving to the President more power 
than he had before, why on earth has the Senate been spending 
weeks on this bill? : 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator does not understand the bill. 
The bill authorizes the President for the interests of the war to 
distribute powers that have already been given him, That is 
what it is, : 

Mr, GALLINGER. If they have been already given, what 
more on earth can he have by the bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The powers have been given him, but he can 
not coordinate and bring them together in the interests of jus- 
tice and economy and the more efficient manner of fighting the 
war. 

Mr, GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me just a word, 
I think I understand the bill; but I do not understand the reason- 
ing of the Senator from North Carolina, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am sorry the Senator like some other 
Senators has not read the bill. He has read it, but he has not 
digested it, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr, OVERMAN, Iam always glad to yield to my friend from 
Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Under the bill the power is given to 
transfer the duties of officers confirmed by the Senate to officers 
who have not been confirmed by the Senate. Does the Senator 
think we yield no responsible authority when we permit the 
functions of the Government to be transferred to men who have 
not been confirmed by the Senate? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The function Congress has already pro- 
vided. It is a question of law that I am talking about. Sena- 
tors say it is an abdication by Congress when it is only the law 
Congress has passed that we permit him to exercise. 

Mr. HARDING. I should like to give the Senator from North 
Carolina one example. When we were discussing the war 
finance corporation bill the Senator went to a great deal of 
trouble to arrange that the licensing committee should be under 
the control of the Senate in respect te confirmation. If this bill 
is passed, that authority can be transferred by the President 
of the United States and the Senate can not say him nay. We 
will have no more to do with passing on the qualifications of 
that bureau than on some institution over in China. 

Mr. OVERMAN. AsI said, when we transfer it to some other 
man he exercises what power? No more and no less than the 
Statute gives. Senators talk too much about men. Senators 
talk about Mr. Creel and talk about confirming a man. Under 
this bill nothing can be done in the way of the increase of 
power, but you transfer it from one man who is not efficient 
to an efficient man, and he can not distribute any power except 
what Congress has given. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— h 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yicid to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can hardly think the Senator from North 
Carolina means all that he says. His intellectual processes are 
usually accurate and luminous, but I think he is now in fault. 
The Senator from North Carolina says that we are not abandon- 
ing or granting any legislative power in this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I say we are giving nothing but authority to 
transfer functions already granted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from North Carolina said the 
bill contained no abdication, if you please, of legislative or con- 
gressional power. Let me put this case to him. At this time 
Congress and Congress alone has the power to transfer the duties 
of the War office to the Navy office. Is not that true?_ 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator mean under this bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I mean at this time Congress alone has 
power to transfer the duties of the War Department to the 
Department of the Navy. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know. The Senator is better in- 
formed about that than I am. Congress established the War 
Department; it established the Navy Department. Congress 
established the War Department with certain limitations; it 
established the Navy Department with certain limitations. If 
the War Department has half a dozen purchasing agents and the 
Navy Department has also purchasing agents, under this bill, 
Congress having already created the purchasing agents, and there 
is the limitation, the President is authorized to transfer the 
functions. That is all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Let us keep to the point. Congress has 
established a War Department and a Navy Department, and it 
has given to each of them certain powers which at this time can 
be exercised only by the War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment, respectively. Now, we are proposing to give to the Presi- 
dent the power to transfer the functions, powers, and duties of 
one of those departments to the other. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Well, what function? 

Mr. CUMMINS. All the functions that Congress has reposed 
in either of the departments. i 

Mr. OVERMAN. Who gave those functions? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Congress gave the functions. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the point I am making. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The point, though, is not good, if I may 
remind the Senator from North Carolina of that fact. The 
power that we are giving up is the power to assign the func- 
tfons of one of these departments to the other. It may be wise 
or unwise, but the Senator from North Carolina must certainly 
see that we are granting our entire control over the exercise of 
power by the persons to whom we have heretofore granted the 

Wer. 

Bee OVERMAN. What is transferred is power which has 
been granted by Congress and Congress alone, and therefore we 
do not abdicate our power. We allow the President to make cer- 
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tain transfers of power. Who is the President? He is the Ex- 
ecutive under the Constitution. Congress makes the laws; the 
President executes them. That is what the writers on elemen- 
tary law tell us. Now, when we confer this power we allow the 
President to exercise it by a redistribution of these functions. 
That is what the bill says. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is just as much a legislative power, how- 
ever, to declare who shall exercise the power as to define the 
power itself. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Well, we are asking that the President may 
exercise the power that Congress has granted by transferring 
incompetent men and replacing them by competent men, by 
transferring from one department to another power that Con- 
gress has given. Therefore, there can not be any abdication of 
power on the part of Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator permit me to ask a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would it not, perhaps, be a better 
plan if there is an incompetent man at the head of one of these 
places to remove him? 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is begging the question. I should like 
to have some one tell me what power we have abdicated. It 
can not be done. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I will do it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Well, state it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. We have abdicated the legislative power. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There it is again. My question is, Will the 
Senator tell me some power we have abdicated under this bill? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. We have abdicated all our powers. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator says we have abdicated all of 
our powers, and yet he can not tell me wherein we have done so 
when the bill itself says it is only designed for the purpose of 
permitting a transfer of power that Congress has already 
granted. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I am not talking about the purpose of 
the bill; I am talking about the language of the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am talking about the language of the bill. 
It provides for a redistribution of functions which have already 
been granted. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It proposes to take away jurisdiction 
from one department and confer it on another. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator says that it is a transfer of 
power; but where has Congress abdicated its power? How does 
Congress abdicate the powers when it has already given them? 
It is only for the purpose of transferring a power that Congress 
has given. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Because Congress has given powers to 
specific agencies and departments, now you propose to allow the 
President, under the guise of calling it rules and regulations, 
to make new statutes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I suppose what the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cumarrxs} and the Senator from Connecticut 
IMr. BranpEGEE] mean is that we are attempting to abdicate 
legislative powers. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; impotently. The Supreme Court 
of the United States will attend to it, though, after we get 
through. I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, there is no such thing as the 
legislature in fact delegating legislative powers. We may at- 
tempt it in this bill—though I do not think we are—but if we 
are attempting it, we are attempting a vain thing, because it 
will ultimately be declared so. I do not care to enter upon an 
argument at length of this question, but I desire to say that I 
dq not think we are abdicating any legislative power. 

There is no doubt, Mr. President, but under the decisions 
which have been rendered by the Supreme Court time and 
time again since the Aurora case, away back in 1807, Congress 
could, for instance, pass a law which would authorize the sus- 
pension of the functions of any one of the departments, or all 
the functions of a department, if the President should deem it 
in the public interest to have them so suspended. It has been 
decided time and time again that the functions of a law may 
be entirely suspended upon the judgment of some agency desig- 
nated by the Congress to determine when they should be sus- 

ed. And that determination may rest upon nothing more 
than that he deems it in the interest of the public welfare. If 
we may pass a law authorizing the suspension of all the func- 
tions of some department if the Chief Executive should deem it 
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essential to the public welfare that they should be suspended, 
we can certainly pass 2 law authorizing the transfer of the 
functions of one department to another through the same agency 
and for the same reason. I do not believe that, under the 
decisions to which I have referred, we are abdicating any 
power. If we are attempting to do so, there is one thing very 
elear, and that is that jt will be futile in the end. But I do 
not accept the theory that we are attempting to do so. An 
unbiased and dispassionate consideration of the measure in 
the light of the decisions must bring an investigater to that 
conclusion, it seems to me. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yleld to the Senator frem Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield, 

Mr. HARDING. How is the Senate going to escape its re- 
sponsibility of confirming important legislative administrative 
officers? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not believe this bill pro- 
vides for any such a proposition. Of course, we could not abdi- 
cute that power. If the law when enacted should be so exe- 
euted—which, in my judgment, would be in violation of the 
plain terms of the bill—that that should be effectuated, it would 
be a void act, and would be so declared. If some officer exer- 
cising a function for which he must be confirmed should under- 
take to exercise that function without confirmation, his official 
authority could be tested in a proper proceeding. 

But, Mr. President, let us recall for a moment some of the 
things which Congress has already done in the way of the so- 
called abdication of power. Take, for instance, the tariff law 
which we passed a number of years ago. In that law we pro- 
vided that if the President should deem it proper he might sus- 
pend the provisions ef the law entirely as to any nation which 
he thought was not treating us fairly in commercial matters. 
That law depended entirely for its execution, upon its vitality 
or its nonvitality, upon what the President deemed to be wise 
or deemed to be fair as between two nations of the earth. We 
provided specifically that if any country should deal with our 
exports under such conditions or with such tariffs upon them 
as seemed to be unfair to us, the President of the United States 
might suspend the law entirely as to that country. If, on the 
other hand, he should deem that they had brought themselves 
within the limits of fair practice, the law should again go into 
force upon his proclamation. 

There, Mr. President, was upon the face of It an apparent 
effort to delegate power. The law was to have no effect except 
upon the will or discretion of the President; yet the Supreme . 
Court of the United States held that, we having selected an 
agent upon whose discretion we were willing to rely, and hav- 
ing designated that, his discretion being in full force, he should 
suspend or execute the law, it was not a delegation of power, 
because Congress itself had said when it should go into effect, 
to wit, upon the discretion of the President, and when it 
should not be in effect, also dependent upon the discretion of 
the President. It seems to me that we have not done any- 
thing more than that here; indeed, I do not think we have gone 
nearly so far. A 

I hope the Senator will bear in mind that when a transfer 
does take place, when a function is transferred, that function 
must be functioned according to the law which we have made. 
If all the duties of the Department of Justice were transferred 
to the postmaster of Washington, he would still have to perform 
those duties and functions in aecordance with the law which we 
have made. The agency would simply be changed, and it 
would be changed solely upon the authority of and by reason 
of the instruction of the Congress of the United States. 

I am frank to say that when this bill first eame up for con- 
sideration this was the one proposition with which I was con- 
cerned, because I made up my mind, if it was a delegation of 
power, not only we should not make that delegation but we 
should not attempt it. Listen to this language—— 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask from what the Senator is going to 
read? . 

Mr. BORAH. I shall read from Field against Clark, in One 
hundred and forty-third United States. 


Sec. 3. That, with a view to secure grt ahha trade with countries 
roducing the following articles, and for this purpose, on and after the 
st day of Jan ~ 18! whenever, and so often as the President shall 

be satistied that the Government of any country producing and export- 

ing sugars, molasses, coffee tea, and hides, raw and uncured, or any of 
such articles, son red duties or other exactions upon the agricultural or 
other products of the United States which, in view of the introduc- 
tion of such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides into the United 
States, he may deem to be unequal and unreasonable. 


Observe the latitude that is there given to the President. 
Whenever he deems any transaction between this Nation and 
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any other as being unequal or unreasonable or unfair, he may 
suspend the duty which Congress has imposed, and when he 
deems that they have, brought themselves back within that law, 
he may impose the duty. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. $ 

Mr. HARDING. I should like the Senator from Idaho to say 
whether he thinks the making of the Executive an agency for 
the suspension of the operation of a tariff law is comparable in 
its effect to a measure which places the whole civil fabric in the 
hands of the Executive to change it as he sees fit? 

Mr. BORAH. So far as the principle is concerned, and the 
question of whether or not we are delegating power, with all due 
respect to the able Senator from Ohio, I do not believe there is 
any distinction. : 

It may be that, by reason of the magnitude of the task which 
we are imposing upon the President, or the magnitude of the 
power which we are giving him under this direction, a different 
question would arise that would relate alone to the wisdom or 
to the policy of our action; but, as to the delegation of power, 
enabling him to say whether or not a function shall be performed 
by this department or by that department, in my judgment, is 
not to be compared as a test of the delegation of power with the 
power of the President to say whether or not a law passed by the 
Congress ‘shall be operative against a foreign country so far as 
imports are concerned. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I will ask the Senator, Is it not a much 
stronger case for this reason? It was argued in the case of 
Field against Clark that there was an express transfer of legis- 
lative power in regard to a peculiarly legislative matter, and for 
that reason it was void, whereas the powers granted under this 
bill are purely executive and administrative. 

Mr, BORAH. Precisely. Permit me to call the attention of 
Senators to an early case in regard to this matter, whence all 
this authority seems to flow: 

The authority given to the President by the act of June 4, 1794, to 
lay an embargo on all ships and vessels in the ports of the United 
States whenever, in his opinion, the public safety shall so require.” 

Now, the laying of an embargo is pecullarly and distinctly 
within the legislative duties and functions of a government, and 
it seems to have been conceded that that could not have been 
done without authority from Congress; but Congress authorized 
an agent whom it chose as the proper agency to determine when 
the embargo should be laid. What was the effect of that em- 
bargo which was laid by the President and taken off by the 
President? It practically demoralized the business of this coun- 
try; it practically reduced all of New England to bankruptcy ; 
it established a law of commerce throughout this part of the 
world; it. indeed, brought us into conflict with other nations of 
the earth; and yet upon the option or upon the discretion, or 
upon what the President deemed to be in the interest of the 
public safety, he was permitted to control the commerce of the 
country under the laws which Congress had theretofore seen fit 
to pass. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. HARDING. When the Congress made this grant if knew 
the specific object in mind, whereas we are proposing to grant 
power without one single suggestion of the thing to be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. BORAH. I will come to that in a moment, but I can not 
quite agree with the Senator upon that point. Again: 

By the act of February 9, 1799, to remit and discontinue, for the 
time being, the restraints and prohibitions which Congress had pre- 
scribed with respect to commercial intercourse with the French ae 
public, “if he shall deem it expedient "— 

Expedient— 
and consistent with the interest of the United States,“ and “to re- 
yoke such order whenever, in his opinion, the interest of the United 
States shall require.” 

In other words, Congress placed in the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy in the crisis which confronted us in our 
relations with France the sole power of determining when com- 
merce should come into this country and when it should not. 

Mr. President, I do not think this bill goes even so far, because, 
as stated by the able Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], 
we are now dealing alone with executive agencies and matters 


over which the President bas supervision and control already by 
specific acts of the legislature. 

The virtue of this bill consists in the fact that we do not sus- 
pend, nor give the President the power to suspend, the functions 
of any department. We say, “ You may select this department 
and you may transfer an agency to that department; but when it 
is transferred the function of the agency shall be the same as 
that prescribed by the Congress of the United States.” If this 
law is carried out in accordance with its intent and in accord- 
ance with its plain language, not a single syllable of any statute 
passed by Congress will be disregarded in the functioning of the 
different departments. 

I say this much, Mr. President, in justification of those who 
are supporting this bill. I do not think that it is a delegation 
of power; but, weak as my argument may be, and incomplete as 
my reasoning may be, nevertheless I would not want to be under- 
stood, under any circumstances, as undertaking to delegate to the 
President of the United States any function which belongs to 
the Congress of the United States. I never intend at any time 
curing this war to vote for a measure which I believe to be 
unconstitutional. The able Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kwnox] has said that, in his opinion there is very little need for 
this proposed law; that practically all that the President can 
do under it can be done without it; that we are adding very little 
to the powers of the President. To use his language, that we are 
simply providing him crutches when he already has wings with 
which to soar as the Chief Executive and as the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States. So I say 
that those of us who are supporting this measure have no idea 
that we are voting for a measure which has the effect of delegat- 
ing legislative power to the President of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think the argument of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] is unquestionably sound. I 
am unable to perceive anything that would justify the impres- 
sion that Congress in passing this bill is abdicating any of its 
functions or surrendering any of its powers. We are going 
nothing which can not be undone to-morrow or later, if in the 
wisdom of the Congress it should be undone. The vast power, 
in other words, which this bill imposes upon the President, a 
power enabling him to rearrange the functions and bureaus of 
the Government, can not be an abdication if that power can be 
destroyed or changed by the same body which confers it. When 
a king abdicates his throne his right to it is gone; he can not 
resume it; the term“ abdication” practically conveys the Idea 
of abandonment; and we can not abdicate that which we do not 
abandon. I fully agree, too, that‘if this bill is one which in- 
volves an abdication or surrender of legislative authority, that 
fact makes it eo ipso invalid, because the moment we attempt 
to do it we attempt to surrender something which it is not 
within our power to surrender, and consequently it is unthink- 
able that we are deliberately doing that. 

Mr. President, an administrative incident has recently oc- 
curred which I think illustrates the wisdom of the argument of 
the Senator from Idaho. The President of the United States is 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy; his power as 
such is absolute. The other day the exigencies at the front re- 
quired a unification of command, and Gen. Foch was made the 
commander in chief of all the allied forces. The President of 
the United States approved that action, and by that approval he 
bestowed for the time being upon Gen. Foch, an alien to 
America, a foreigner, the power which he possesses; or, rather, 
he transferred that power for the time. 

No man questions the right of the President to place for the 
time being, or as long as may*be necessary, the chief command 
over the forees of America in France in the hands of a for- 
eigner. By so doing he does not abdicate his authority as Com- 
mander in Chief and he does not surrender the power of com- 
mand given to him under the Constitution, for he may resume 
it and will resume it whenever the emergency passes, which re- 
quired this exercise of power. Now, to say that this bill amounts 
to a surrender of legislative power to the President is also to say 
that when the President approved the appointment of Gen. Foch 
he abdicated and surrendered his power as Commander in Chief 
of our Army in France; yet that seems to me impossible. There 
is not a man in this body, Mr. President, who does not com- 
mend with all his heart the appointment of Gen, Foch and the 
approval of that appointment by the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to con- 
tinue at length the discussion of this question; it is manifest to 
me, from what has transpired in this Chamber, that the Senate 
has made up its mind, and is only waiting an opportunity to 
express to the world its conclusion and put the stamp of its 
approyal upon what is known as the Overman bill. There are 
some things, however, which I desire to touch upon briefly. 
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I wish to say, at the outset, Mr. President, that one of the most 
gratifying signs of the tiines is the utter absence in the Senate 
of partisan spirit and partisan bias in considering measures that 
have to do with the conduct of, the stupendous conflict in which 
our country is now engaged. The spirit embodied in the imper- 
ishable words of the immortal Webster, “ Let our object be our 
country, our whole country, and nothing but our country.“ fills 
every breast and breathes through every word uttered by Sen- 
ators upon this floor, 

Senators may differ on economic problems, they may be 
swayed by partisan interests in the consideration of ordinary 
matters of legislation, their Judgments may vary regarding the 
performance of routine duties, but in purpose and intent, regard- 
ing the prosecution of the war, there is perfect unanimity, 
and the end to be attained is the common goal to which we are 
all striving. Such is the splendid spectacle which this distin- 
guished body presents to the world to-day. It must be inspiring 
to our masters, the people at home, and comforting to our allies 
across the sea. 

Mr. President, the shallow-brained creature, drunk with ego- 
tism, suffering with an acute case of autogeneal infallibility, 
who pretends to possess a corner on all patriotism, while ques- 
tioning the capacity of other Senators to understand the great 
measures that we are considering, and also sneeringly expresses 
doubt ever and anon of the loyalty of his fellows, fills my soul 
with mingled feelings of pity and contempt. It is the habit of 
this creature in his intercourse with his fellows to— 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering teach the rest to sneer: 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. 

In all the annals of the world’s history this peculiar type of 
man has been developed, the unfortunate incident to an abnor- 
mal state of things. If I may be permitted a personal reference, 
I should like to say that I have made it a rule of conduct 
throughout my entire life to concede to every man freedom of 
thought, honesty of purpose, and the unproscribed privilege of 
free speech. My knowledge of human nature causes me to 
indulge the presumption that my fellow man in the main Is 
going to do what is right or is doing the proper thing under the 
circumstances according to the lights before him. I ask for 
myself no more than I concede to my fellows. 

Much has been said about the defeat of this bill being con- 
strued as questioning the ability, integrity of purpose, and pa- 
triotism of the President of the United States. For myself, I 
desire to say that I regard the present President of the United 
States as 2 man of unusual ability, of wide reading, profound 
study, and as a man of letters the peer of any living American. 
His genius for expression, coupled with the maturity of his 
ideas upon matters generally, make his speeches and writings 
most attractive reading; but I do not think Mr. Wilson, with 
all of his learning, capable of grasping in detail the great 
multiplicity of questions or functions which must necessarily 
be performed at this time in the name of the President. No 
human intellect could possibly grasp and comprehend all of 
these questions, and he must therefore necessarily delegate 
authority to some one else, and that some one else is going to 
use the authority delegated according to his conception of the 
requirements of the situation, and, I fear, in many instances 
not in accord with the high ideals, not always in keeping with 
the ethical principles and the broad patriotism which must 
necessarily influence the President and characterize his conduct 
in the performance of his peculiar functions. It is a mistuke 
for the Congress to legislate with the idea that the person who 
is to administer or execute the law is possessed of omniscience 
or the godly quality of infallibility. ‘There is no divinity which 
hedges about the officeholder that exempts him from the errors 
common to mortals. And this is true of Presidents as well as 
constables, 

The votes that I have cast on the amendments to the pending 
bill were not induced by any lack of confidence in the integrity. 
learning, or patriotism of President Wilson. They were induced 
rather by a desire to preserve free government and save for 
posterity our constitutional system unimpaired, and transmit to 
the generations to follow the glorious heritage which our fore- 
fathers bequeathed to us. I am going to indulge the pre- 
sumption that the President is going to do his duty as God 
gives him the power to understand it. If I ever had any 
doubt about the President performing his duty under the 
powers conferred by the pending bill those doubts were removed 
when the able, industrious, and pertinacious Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Overman] gave the Senate the assurance 
that the President would not interfere with the Federal Reserve 
Bourd, the Interstate Commerce Commission, or, indeed, any 
other of the agencies of government which have been estab- 


lished as the result of time, trial, experimentation, and the best 
judgment of American statesmanship, and which do not relate 
to the conduct of the war. I am quite sure the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina has authority to speak for the 
President and to bind him mentally and morally on all matters 
pertaining to the enforcement of this proposed law, although, 
indeed, the President needs no one to stand sponsor for him in 
order to command my. confidence, 

No; I am not afraid to trust President Wilson, but since the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal Reserve Board 
are not to be interfered with there can be no reason why the 
right to interfere with them, to abolish them, to disorganize 
them, temporarily perhaps, should be incorporated in the pend- 
ing bill. It is unwise to legislate with the view of conferring 
power upon anybody, however learned and wise that person 
may be, to do a thing which the judgment of the Congress de- 
clares should not be done. I do not believe there are a dozen 
Members of this body who think that the President should abol- 
ish either of these two boards or interfere in any way with the 
orderly performance of their respective functions. 

Now, if it is an expression of confidence in the President 
that you desire, I am willing and rather prefer that the confi- 
dence be expressed in a measure which could possibly do no 
harm, and I might add if a resolution embodying that iden shall 
be introduced I shall with great pleasure vote for it. 

It has been said by the able, eloquent, and splendidly equipped 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smrrn], the erudite, eloguént Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. THomas], and the profound student of 
public questions, the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], that we are not legislating with the view of having the 
laws enforced solely and exclusively by the present occupant 
of the White House. Mr. President, we must realize that the 
tenure of man on this earth is limited. In the midst of life we 
are in death; changes come with marvelous rapidity; and tragic 
mutations characterize the course of everything in this life. 
If the silver cord which binds Woodrow Wilson to earth should 
be snapped, we do not know who will succeed him. We do not 
know what influence may control the directing hand. We do 
not know what disasters might be in store for the country if 
that sad event—and God save the Republie from such a dis- 
aster—should befall the Nation. It is well, therefore, at all 
times to legislate with prudence, and I submit more necessary 
to move with care and circumspection to-day, in the shadow of 
a world disaster, than in normal times. The world is wild, daft, 
crazed with a blood lust and greed for gain; a storm rages in 
every brain; and the accelerated heartbeats, on account of the 
succession of disasters which come to us on every wind, renders 
impossible calm, dispassionate thinking. 

I would confer only such powers as are absolutely necessary 
to the successful conduct of this war, and I would confer these 
powers only as they are needed. If it shall appear that further 
powers are necessary to be conferred upon the Chief Executive, 
let Congress remain in session and stand ready to delegate those 
powers. 

The learned Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Longe] an- 
nounced a few days ago, in a very able and eloquent speech de- 
livered in this Chamber, that— 
the whole theory of the democratic 
trusted with power should be care 
our ancestors—and it is a theor 
is too weak to be trusted with unlimited Re and that when it is in- 
trusted with unlimited power the rights of the people are in danger. 

And let me say that every word the distinguished Senator 
uttered quoted above is pregnant with vital, essential truth. 

The immortal Thomas Jefferson, the variety of whose in- 
formation, far-reaching vision and superb judgment surpassed 
any statesman of modern times, who lived in the morning of 
our national life, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
men who gave this Government being, and christened it with 
their patriotism and love, said: 

“The will of the people is the only legitimate foundation 
of any government and to protect its free expression should be 
our first object. * * The first principle of a good govern- 
ment is certainly a distribution of its powers into executive, 
judiciary, and legislative, and a subdivision of the latter into 
two or three branches. No government can continue 
good but under the control of the people. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate that governments long established, should 
not be changed for light and transient causes. * * * Unless 


vernrt is that the people in- 
ly limited, because the theory of 
to-day—was that human nature 


the mass retains sufficient control over those entrusted with 
the powers of their government, these will be perverted to their 
own oppression, and to the perpetuation of wealth and power 
in the individuals and their families selected for the trust. 
Whether our Constitution has hit on the exact degree of con- 
trol necessary is yet under experiment; and it is a most en- 
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couraging reflection thut distance and other difficulties securing 
us uguinst the brigand governments of Europe. in the safe en- 
joyment of our farms and ftiresides, the experiment stands u 
better chance: of being satisfactorily made here than on any 
occasion yet presented by historx.“ 

I might preceed without limit to quote from this inex- 
haustible storehouse of wisdom; but the above is sufficient to 
make clear my iden, and to direct as F would if permitted 
the course of the Senate in the further consideration of this 
question. 

Mr. President, we all understand the influences which sur- 
round men in high places. We are all familiar with the weak- 
nesses of humanity, the fallibility of the flesh. We know the 
avidity with which man is in lived to reach out for more power, 
and we know from the stories of the past just what the am- 
bitions of men have cost the masses of humanity in blood and 
treasure. I would limit the President's authority as I would 
limit the authority of the Members of this body und of the 
other House in the performance of their official functions, and 
I would be more careful in fixing those limitations under present 
conditions than I would in normal times. The streum has 
overflowed its banks; the flood rushes ruthlessly to the sea; 
it is therefore well, If we would save the furms and happy 
homes that dot the landseape in the valley, the dikes 
should be made stronger and stronger still. The only person 
that we enn afford to give unlimited power. or rather, unpro- 
scribed freedom of action, is the private citizen, who is the 
source of all power in this Republic. But it seems to me, 
Mr. President, that the private citizens. whose toll produces 
the wealth of this country and muintains its commerce in 
time of pence., and whose strong arm. is keeping aloft the 
Nation's flag in the war-cursed State of France, is the only 
person whose functions, whose privileges, whose rights, the 
Congress is inclined to curtail or limit. 

But, Mr. President, the vote taken on Saturday indicates the 
temper of the Senate on this measure. I am going to accept 
the judgment of the Senate, and T am going to vote for this 
bill, whatever amendments may be adopted. If the President 
thinks he needs the powers to successfully conduct the war, 
I am going to resolve the doubt in favor of the bill and let 
him have them. I trust that all may be well for the Republic 
in the end. I am determined that it shall not be said of me, 
after we have entered this war, that I have denied the President 
any power thought necessary to bring success to our arms. 

Congress has imposed upon the Chief Executive enormous 
responsibilities. They are enough to crush a weaker man. 

I hope the President, in the providence of God. may be able 
to meet the requirements of the moment and to prevent design- 
Ing politicians and job hunters who flock around him like the 
vultures around Prometheus, from taking. advantage of the un- 
settled conditions of the present to promote their pecuniary 
interest and private political aspirations. I hope the President 
will be able to listen only to the righteous and to put behind 
him the dangerous advisers who will take advantage of this 
emergency to promote their own well-being at the expense of the 
public interest. I want tlie President to have every conceivable 
power necessary to meet the obligations which have been Im- 
posed upon him, and I shall not with my vote withhold from 
him any legitimate, proper authority which the exigencies of the 
hour demand should be conferred. upon him, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, tis bill is soon to be 
passed, I apprehend, and I hope it will be pretty nearly the end 
of legislation of this kind at this session of Congress. 

It surprised me very much to have the Senatur from North 
Carolina [Mr. Overman], the acting chairman of the committee, 
say that we have not delegated any additional power to the 
President in the bills tliat we have been passing from time to 
time. I do not believe the Senator from North Carolina can 
make the country believe that, notwithstanding he apparently 
has persuaded himself on that point that such is the fact. 

This very day a very prominent Member of the majority made 
the suggestion to me that he hoped, after this bill had passed, 
that we could look after the appropriation bills and adjourn 
Congress. I said to him that that met with my cordial approval, 
and that I trusted the majority would so shape matters that we 
could get away from the heated term in Washington in a rea- 
sonable time this summer. But, Mr. President, looking at bills 
lying on my desk, it seems to me that If we are going to take up 
some other bills that have been introduced by distinguished 
Members of the majority, instead of felicitating ourselves that 


we will have a few weeks or months in which to rest from the | 


duties that we have been discharging so earnestly and arduously, 
we would better send for our winter clothes and conclude that 
we are going to be here until the next session of Congress, 

Mr. President, I find on my desk, among others, two bills that 
have attracted my attention. Of course, it may be said that they 


| is not giving the President any great power. 


will not be acted on. They are before committees of the Senate 
and House, having been introduced by prominent and influential 
Members of this body and the other one, and I apprehend that 
they may be pushed for consideration before we adjourn. 

The first is House joint resolution 268. introduced by Mr. 
Ayres, of Kansas, I am not going to read the entire joint 
resolution, but will content myself by reading four or five lines 
from it, as follows: 

That the President is authorized from time to time to purchase, to 
store, to provide storage facilities for, and to sell for cash at reason- 
able prices wheat, flour, corn, meal, oats, rye, barley, rice, beans, and 
potatoes, and products of same. 

Mr. President, I suppose that after Congress passes that 
measure, if we should do so, it will be said that we have not 
given additional powers to the President of the United States. 
We will have simply put him in the business of buying and 
selling the products of the farms—that is all—and I am opposed 
to it. But it will be said that is necessary for the national 
defense and the security of our country, and that we should 
do it. I do not like that kind of legislation. It is not the kind 
of legislation that we have had in the past. It is not in con- 
sonunce with the fundamental ideas of our governmental 
system. 

J have been much disturbed, Mr. President—I have made no 
talk about it because it is not very important what my opinion 
may be on the subject—when I have read that we are going 
to force upon the countries of Europe democracy, or the prin- 
ciples of democracy, which means, if it menns anything, the 
system of government that we have in the United States; that 
we are going to overthrow autocracy in Germany and in other 
nations that are at war with our allies and ourselves. My con- 
cern has been that while we are trying to do that, if we accom- 
plish it, we are in danger of fastening upon our own country 
a system of autocracy such as the world has never known before. 
It may be said that it 1s only for the war. That may be for 
1 year or for 10 years, God only knows; but I do not believe 
that we ought to abandon those principles for which our fore- 
fathers fought, and for which the Government fought during 
the Civil War, and for which we have stood in all history in 
matters of legislation. 

I turn to another bill—and I am only going to talk for two 
or three minutes, Mr. President—Senate bill 4152. I want to 
read the first provision of it. It is a bill introduced by no less 
a. personage than my good friend the able Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. I presume that he introduced it on his 
own responsibility. I do not know whether that is so or not, 
because it is a very difficult matter for us to know exactly 
where to place responsibility in reference to bills that come 
before us for consideration at the present time. This bill 
provides: 

That the President be; one he hereby Is. authorized, either directly 
or through such executive d tment or agency as he may designate, 
to take over for and on behalf of the United States from time to time 
during the present war the possession and use or ownership of any 
and all personal property and such use of, or such right, title, and 
interest in and to, any saaa all real pro Boe th or any part or portion 
thereof, — in his opinion is . ‘or the national security and 
defense or the conduct of the Govern 

Mr. President, that is a sweeping 3 drastic bill. It proposes 
to pass over to the President of the United States the right to 
take over not only the real estate of the citizen at his sweet 
will, but the right to take over the personal property of every 
citizen of the Republic, if he sees fit to do so, upon the plea 
that it will aid him in the successful prosecution of the war. 
I suppose that means that in the case of the accumulations 
of the citizen, the bank account of the citizen, the money that 
he has accumulated through long years of hard labor and which 
he has put away for the protection of his family or perhaps for 
himself in his old age, the President of the United States can 
reach ont his strong hand and take that property and use it 
as he sees fit, under the unsupported plea that it will aid him 
in prosecuting the war to a successful issue. It is a tremendous 
power, but yet I apprehend that if that bill shall pass—I hepe 
it may not—Senators will say, as they are saying regarding 
the so-called Overman bill now under consideration, “ Why, that 
It is not adding 
to his power to enable him to do that. He ought to be given 
absolute and unquestioned authority to do anything and every- 
thing, so far as the citizen is concerned, that he sees fit to do 
as Commander in Chief of the Armies and Navies of the United 
States, and as Chief Executive of this land.“ 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, will the Senator permit a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield; certainly. 

Mr. KING. I have not seen the bill to which the Senator is 
now referring. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I will send it to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. But I apprehend that it must be drawn upon the 
theory that the President of the United States is authorized 
to exercise, for and in behalf of the Government and as the 
agent of the Government, the power of eminent domain. The 
Senator knows that in every State of the Union public-utility 
corporations have the power to exercise the right of eminent 
domain, and they wax condemn real estate, and they may con- 
demn personal property. Obviously, during the progress of the 
war, we may have to condemn personal property at times, be- 
cause we are now condemning real estate necessary in the 
prosecution of the war; and if this is merely giving to the 
President the power to exercise the right of eminent domain 

Mr. GALLINGER, To do it without condemnation. 

Mr. KING. Or the right to condemn personal property neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the war, I do not think the Senator 
could complain because we give him legislative authority, if 
legislative authority is necessary, for that purpose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in view of the arguments 
that have been made by other Senators, I am not surprised that 
the Senator from Utah makes this argument to-day. It is in 
line with what we have heard on the bill that is about to pass— 
that no matter what power we give to the President of the 
United States, he will exercise it wisely, and, as the Senator 
now suggests, he will have a right to exercise it without our 
authority. I do not believe so. The Constitution provides that 
no property shall be taken from the citizen without due process 
of law, but now it is proposed to do that very thing without 
reference to the provision of the Constitution. 

I say to the Senator from Utah, and I say to the Senate, that 
when we put into the hands of the President of the United 
States, if we ever shall, the power that is embraced in that bill, 
to take possession arbitrarily and ruthlessly of the real estate 
of the citizen and the personal property of the citizen without 
any process of law, we are putting in the hands of the Presi- 
dent a power that, in my judgment, has rarely if ever been 
heard of in the history of the world. For that reason, as I said 
a moment ago, if we are to adjourn this session of Congress 
Within any reasonable time, I hope these two bills, at least, will 
not be pressed for consideration, because if they are I feel 
sure that the length of time that has been consumed in the 
eonsideration of the bill upon which we are soon to vote will 
be but a small portion of the time that will be taken in dis- 
cussing the two bills to which I have just called attention; and 
I might enlarge the list, because there are other bills of a 
similar character lying about my desk, and which we are told 
we should support because, forsooth, the President wants it 
done. That is the crux of the argument, and I reject it as ab- 
solutely unsound and dangerous. 

Mr. President, in the legislation of this session, and also of 
the last session, we have very largely taken from the legislative 
department of the Government the powers granted to that de- 
partment by the Constitution of the United States, and passed 
them over to the executive department. I can not, by any pos- 
sible course of reasoning, reach any other conclusion than that. 
It may some time become necessary to change our form of gov- 
ernment, but it does not exist to-day. No one can state what 
the emergency in this country will be in the future, and we 
may be driven to do unconstitutional things to save the Govern- 
ment, As we scanned the newspapers this morning, and read 
the declaration of Lloyd-George, every one of us was forced to 
the conclusion that there is a great peril facing the United 
States at the present moment, and that we undoubtedly will 
have to resort to extraordinary means to support our armies and 
our navies before this war comes to a conclusion. I am willing 
to go to any reasonable extent along that line, but I do not be- 
lieve this bill is calculated to accomplish that. I have voted 
for every so-called war measure that has been presented to 
Congress. I left my sick bed to come here to vote for the 
declaration of war, and I want to aid the President in every 
reasonable, proper, and constitutional way in the conduct of 
the war; but I am not willing te abrogate all the powers, the 
functions, the rights, and the duties that the Constitution im- 
poses upon the legislative branch of this Government, and pass 
them over to any other department of the Government or any in- 
dividual, however high his position may be. I may be wrong 
in some conclusions that I have reached regarding that matter, 
but nevertheless I have been persuaded—and I have been unable 
to disabuse my mind of the feeling—that we have gone about 
as far as we ought to go; indeed, that we have gone further 
than we ought to go until a greater emergency confronts the 
country than confronts it at the present time. 

Mr. President, that is all I care to say. I do not want to 
obstruct the President in the performance of the great duties 
that are “imposed upon him, I fully understand what his re- 


sponsibilities are and what his troubles are. I knew Abraham 
Lincoln, and I know how he felt at certain critical times during 
the Civil War, because I myself saw the tears course down his 
cheek in a great emergency ; and I have no disposition whatever 
to embarrass our present Chief Executive in the prosecution of 
the war in any reasonable and proper way. But I say again, 
Mr. President, that I think we ought to be very careful, we 
ought to take counsel with ourselves, laying aside, what we 
have laid aside, all partisanship in this matter, and ask our- 
selves the serious question whether we are not endangering 
the prerogatives and the rights of the legislative branch of the 
Government in putting such enormous powers into the hands of 
the Chief Executive. 

I have no disposition to delay a’ vote upon this bill. Indeed, 
if I had had my way, it would have been voted upon before 
now. How I shall vote upon it is a matter of conscience with 
me, for which I shall be responsible to my own people and to 
the country; and I hope that every Senator will conscientiously 
and honestly cast his vote in the interest, as he sees it, of the 
great fundamental principles of our Government, and the per- 
petuity of our institutions. ` 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, when upon a former occasion 
I expressed the belief that the authority sought to be granted 
to the President in this measure was beyond our constitutional 
power, I did not enter into the discussion of the subject at any 
length, first, because my mind was chiefly concerned with an- 
other phase of the matter; and, second, because I was perfectly 
aware, as I am now, that in the juncture in which we find our- 
selves every Senator will discover constitutional ground upon 
which to plant himself for the performance of any act which he 
thinks ought to be performed. I am not willing, however, that 
the debate shall close without putting on record a restatement 
of my views concerning our constitutional authority to pass the 
bill. I am moved to do it because the entire discussion since 
that time has misapprehended and misconstrued wholly the posi- 
tion I attempted to take. 

This measure is not an abdication of legislative power in any 
proper sense of that word. It is an abdication of legislative 
responsibility, however, in the complete and perfect sense of the 
word. It is an attempt to delegate to the President legislative 
power, and I reach that conclusion—and I shall be very brief 
about it—in this way: 

The act of transferring powers and functions from one office, 
whether created by the Constitution or by statute law, to an- 
other office, likewise created by the Constitution or by statute 
law, is a legislative act. There can be no reasonable controversy 
with regard to that proposal. Otherwise we would have no 
power, we would have no authority ever to accomplish a pur- 
pose of that kind, and that we have the power is manifest by 
simple reference to its constant use by legislative bodies. 

Whenever the transfer of the powers and functions shall 
occur, therefore, under this bill from one office to another or 
from one officer to another, the transfer must be accomplished 
by the legislative will. If this bill proposed that the func- 
tions or powers of one officer, say the Secretary of War, should 
be transferred to another officer, say, the Secretary of the 
Navy, but that the law should not go into effect until the 
President determined the existence of some event or some 
fact upon which the transfer should take place, it would be 
a legislative transfer and not an executive transfer, and the 
law would be wholly constitutional. 

If, however, the bill admits the construction that it places in 
the discretion of the Executive the authority to make a trans- 
fer of all the powers of the Government in and amongst its 
offices and officers, then the transfer when it takes place is 
not a legislative one, it Is not in accord with the legislative 
will, it is not dictated by the legislative judgment, and it be- 
comes an executive act, and in my judgment is not warranted 
by the Constitution. 

I am not prepared to admit that we could pass a law which 
would declare that whenever, in the judgment of the President, 
it is for the public welfare that the functions and powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should pass to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. But even it should be so admitted this is 
not such an act. The transfer that we authorize here is not 
to go into effect upon the happening of an event found by 
the President to exist or to have occurred, not upon the oc- 
currence of any fact which he is to discover, adjudge, and pro- 
mulgate. 

In a very brief way that is the reason which led me to the 
conclusion that we were exceeding our constitutional authority, 
and every word which has ever been written by the Supreme 
Court upon this subject as far as we have gone along that line 
simply confirms my conviction that this particular measure is 
not in harmony with the Constitution. 
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I have said so much becnuse I wanted my view to be under- 
stood, and if it ever becomes material in the future I wanted my 
attitude toward the subject to be incapable of misunderstand- 
ing. One is compelled, if he feels a doubt about his conclusion 
in regard to the matter, to state it, ia view of all the differences 
of opinien which exists among men who are learned in the law. 
1 did not say originally nor do I say now that my doubt with 
regard to our constitutional authority would be the paramount 
influence with me in the vote that I shall pass upon the measure. 
T am especially oppesed to certain parts of the bill not so much 
because I think we are without authority to enact it but because 
1 think we are inflicting a blow upon free institutions and lift- 
ing up an obstacle in the way of.the successful prosecution of 
the war and the unification of the people that we can not easily 
remove. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry McNary Smith, Ariz. 
Baird Guion Martin Smith, Ga, 
Bankhead Hale Nelson Smith, Md. 
Borah Harding New Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Hardwick Norris pusun 
Colt Henderson Nugent Sutherland 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Overman homas 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Page Townsend 
Curtis King Poindexter Trammell 
Dillingham Kirby lomerene Underwood 
Fall Knox Reed Vardaman 
Fernald Lenroot Saulsbury Walsh 
Fletcher Lewis Shafro Warren 
France Sh Williams 
Frelinghuysen M ber Shields Wolcott 
Gallinger MeKelar Simmons 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is u quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of the Scnater from Ohio 
(Mr, Hanprnxc]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the substance of the 
amendment be rend; I do not ask that it be read into every sec- 
tion of the bill, but just to get the lungunge of the amendment. 

The Secretary. In line 10, page 1, after the word “ agencies,” 
insert the words“ having to do directly with war production or 
the conduct of the war.” The same words are inserted in two 
other places. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I simply want to read inte the 
Recorp in connection with that the language of the amendment 
proposed by the committee: 

53 That the authority by this act granted shall be 
exercised y in matters relating to the conduct of the present war. 

I must say that I can not myself see any substantial differ- 
ence in the two, The President is the judge in both cases, and I 
think the limitation is the same in one as in the other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. HARDING. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FALL (when his name was called). Upon the amend- 
ments to the bill I am paired with the Senator from Wyoming 
IMr. Kenprick], and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from North Dakota 
IMr. Gronna] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). I 
desire to anneunce that my colleague [Mr. Gorr] is absent on 
account of iliness. He has a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when Mr. Smoor’s name was called). As 
I announced on a former occasion, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] is absent from the city on account of illness in his 
family. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). . Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. Penrose] to 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortis], I vote nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
fron Kentucky IMr. Jauzsl, which I transfer to the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surrkl, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. Repeating the transfer of my pair that ob- 
tained on the former vote, I vote “ nay.” š 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Krug] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OWEN] and vote“ nay.” 
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Mr. GERRY. I have a general pair with the Senator from 


New York [Mr. Carper]. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc: 
Lean] voted? : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McLean]. I transfer that pair to my colleague [Mr. 
Watsu] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. SMOOT (after having veted in the affirmative). I have 
just been informed that the pair of some Senator has been 
transferred to me, and therefore I shall withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SWANSON (after having voted in the negative). I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] 
transferred his pair to me. I was detained from the Senate on 
official business. I withdraw my vote, so that the transfer may 
stand. 

Mr. SMOOT (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
informed that my transfer has been arranged in some other 
way, and therefore I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wapswortn] is paired with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Ur. RANSDELL]. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—0, 
Brandegee Hale New Rterling 
Cummins Harding Norris Sutberiand 
Curtis Hardwick age Townsend 
Dillingham Johnson, Cal. Poindexter Underwood 
Fernald Knox Reed Watson 
France Lenroot Sherman Weeks 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Snath, Ga 
Gallinger McCumber Smoot 
NAYS—45. 

Ashurst Henderson Nugeut Smith, Md. 
Baitd Jones, N. Mex. Overman Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Jones, Wash Phelan Thomas 
Beckham ing Pittman Thompson 

rah irb Pomerene iliman 
Chamberlain Tewis Saulsbury 

It McKellar Shafroth Vardaman 
Culberson McNary Shep: arren 
Fletcher Shields Williams 

terry Myers Simmons Wolcott 
Gulon Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
NOT VOTING—22. : 

Calder Holus La Follette Swanson + 
Fall Jam Owen Wadsworth 
Got Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Walsh 
Gore ogg Ransdeli 
Gronna Kendrick Robinson 
IIitchenek Kenyon Smith. Mich. 


So Mr. Hanbixd's amendments were rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I offer the following amendmeut. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

The Secrerary. Add at the end of section 2 the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed te affect tho 
powers functions, or duties of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as de: in the act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled An 
act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, and all acts 
amendatory thereof, providing for a valuation of the several classcs 
of property of carriers subject thereto, and securing information con- 
cerning their stocks, bends, and other securities, approved March 1, 
1913, and as defined in the act entitled An act to provide for the 
oe of tran tation ems while under Federal control, for 
the just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proted March 21. 1918.“ 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I want Senators to obserre 
that this is not a mere paraphrase of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sacra] and which was disposed 
of on Saturday. The amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia, and I was entirely in favor of that amendment—I think 
it ought to have been adopted—exempted entirely the Interstate 
Conunerce Commission from the operation ef the act. I am sorry 
it was not done, but I accept the judgment of the Senate with 
regard to that question. The amendment which I have offered 
exempts two powers cr two functions alone now conferred upen 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by law. 

The commission is charged by law with very many duties and 
enjoys large powers under the statutes. I bow to the will of the 
Senate, although I do not concur in its wisdom, that these func- 
tions and these powers, generally considered, may be transferred 
by the President to any office or officer he may select. They are 
exceedingly important as well as very numerous. My amend- 
iment, however, seeks to segregate just two things among all the 
powers which have been conferred upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and to relieve them from the operation of this 
measure. They are first the duty and function of valuing the 
railread property of the United States. This duty and function 
were conferred by an act of Congress passed in 1913. They were 
conferred or charged upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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because Congress believed that the body which had administered 
the regulatory law of the United States was the best possible 
tribunal for the ascertainment of the facts relating to the value 
of railroad property. I ask that the commission may be per- 
mitted, uninterfered with by this law or by any act of the Presi- 
dent under it, to continue the work of valuation upon which it 
has entered and which it has carried forward to a point so closely 
approaching completion. 

I need not say more, for I have already indicated how vital I 
think this work is and how much concerned the people of the 
United States are in the proper, fair ascertainment of the value 
of railroad property. 

I ask also that the power and function and duty of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as created by an act which 
Congress passed one month ago shall be retained by the com- 
mission. I ask that what it is authorized to do under what is 
known as the railroad act approved by the President on the 
21st day of March, 1918, may remain untouched by the pro- 
visions of the present bill. You all remember what those powers 
are, There was never a debate in Congress more interesting 
than the one which led to the adoption of the railroad bill and 
the retention of certain powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. We were then dealing with this precise subject. We 
were determining what the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should do, what power it should have over the operation of the 
great property passing into the hands of the President. By an 
overwhelming vote of both the Senate and the House the power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission of reviewing rates that 
might be initiated by the Director General upon the complaint 
of anyone interested in the subject was retained, or confirmed, 
as you may see fit to call it, in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The distinguished chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the Senate led the fight for the retention of this 
power upon the part of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
He was ably and effectively supplemented in his campaign for 
this measure of protection to the people of the country by the 
most eminent Members of the majority of the Senate. There 
was almost unanimous concurrence in the opinion expressed 
through the votes of the Members of this body and of the 
House just about one month ago, that the welfare of the people 
of this country require that the power which had theretofore 
been granted to the Interstate Commerce Commission for re- 
viewing and passing, after a full and adequate investigation, 
upon the rates which might be established from time to time 
by the Director General should be retained. Nobody wants to 
take away from the Director General the right to initiate rates. 
I think he would have had that right even if we had been silent 
in the railroad act with regard to it, and he ought to have it, 
but equally let the Interstate Commerce Commission be con- 
tinued in its power under proper circumstances to review the 
rates which may thus from time to time come into existence, 

I ask Senators in all seriousness has anything happened in 
the last month which leads them to distrust the judgment they 
then entered or to modify the opinion which they then ex- 
pressed? We all know that nothing has happened. The condi- 
tions are precisely the same. What was for the interest of the 
people of this country then is for the interest of the country 
now, and I am appealing to the Members of the Senate with all 
the earnestness of which I am capable to reflect a moment be- 
fore they overturn the fabric which has been erected with in- 
finite pains through years of effort upon the part of Congress, 
with the approval of all the people, and substitute some other 
system in its stead. ; 

I have no reproaches in my heart and there shall be none upon 
my lips. I have no disposition to enter into the history of the 
war and its delinquencies. If there have been delinquencies they 
are not to be laid at the door of Congress, nor do I insist that, 
in the main, they could have been ayoided by any human fore- 
sight. 

Because there have been difficulties in our preparations 
for war, because there have been obstacles in the way which 
we have found it impossible to surmount, I hope that Congress 
will not, in an impulse of fidelity to the administration, clothe 
the President with a power which he can not use in the conduct 
of the war, although there is a sense in which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and all that it does and all that it con- 
trols is related to the war, just as the energy of every human 
being in America, no matter in what channel it may be em- 
ployed, is in some way related to the mighty controversy which 
is now engaging the attention and the strength and the power 
not only of the United States but of every other considerable 
nation in the world. 

I hope that Senators will not regard the question I have pro- 
posed in this amendment as foreclosed by the vote which de- 


feated the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Surri]; I hope they will review the subject calmly and re- 
flectively and retain for the welfare of the people, and thereby 
for the successful prosecution of the gigantic undertaking which 
we have assumed, the jurisdiction and the functions of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in these two respects at least. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the two points 
to which the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cununuixs] has called the 
attention of the Senate were, of course, reviewed when we had 
the railroad bill under discussion. I want to say in reference 
to the first—the physical valuation of the railroads—that the 
information gathered by that commission with reference to the 
real valuation of the roads would have been of considerable im- 
portance to the committee. I made inquiry of the member of 
the commission who had charge of the physical valuation of the 
railroads, and although three or four years had been consumed 
in the investigation, something like $11,000,000 had been ex- 
pended, he informed me, and through me the committee, that 
there was not information of any importance to give us; and, 
as has been suggested, that at a time when we were attempting 
to pass an act here dealing justly with the owners of that prop- 
erty in its relation to the public whom they serve. The com- 
mittee did not get one word of any value whatever in relation 
to that valuation. 

I desire to say in this connection that a study of the pro- 
visions of the physical-yaluation law will convince any practical 
business man as to its utter impracticability if not its impossi- 
bility of executon. The physical value of the roads necessarily 
changes from time to time; no one will pretend to say that the 
physical yalue of a piece of property to-day must necessarily be 
the same as of the date of the inception of a long investigation 
and ascertainment of its value. 

So I consider as to that feature of the proposed amendment 
which has been offered by the Senator from Iowa that a good 
purpose would be served if we should either give somebody the 
power to suspend the law or should suspend it ourselves. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator from South Carolina 
yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will. 

Mr. CUMMINS, I assume the person to whom the Senator 
from South Carolina is referring is Judge Prouty. Judge 
Prouty is not a member of the commission at all, but is chair- 
man of the committee or bureau on valuation. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And is it not true that he said that the 
inventory which had been in the course of being made in the 
last four years was complete with regard to a great many 
railroads and was incomplete, although partially advanced, 
with regard to a great many others, that the elements of value 
had not been passed upon by the commission in any case; but 
that in one year the inventory could be completed and in one 
more year the commission could pass upon the entire matter? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, there was 
quite a good deal of explanation, as will always be found in 
connection with requests for great appropriations by Congress, 
but we got no information as to the roads that had been valued 
which was of any use to us in determining the compensation 
which we ought to give the roads. I am fully convinced of the 


truth of my statement, and I think the Senator from Iowa 


perhaps does not attach such great importance to that work 
as would be attached to the second proposition. 

Mr. President, I took the position in the committee and on 
the floor of the Senate that the rate-making power of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should remain with that body. 
I then gave my reasons for that contention, and I shall not now 
i them. I am as heartily in favor of that now as I was 
then. 

The difference between the legislation that was proposed at 
that time and this legislation is this: There we specifically 
proposed to remove from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the rate-making power and during the operation of Federal 
control of railroads to give it to the Director General of the 
Railroads. Here we simply provide that if the exigency of 
this war emergency calls for a transfer of the functions of 
one department to another for the proper prosecution of the 
war, the President shall have the power to do that. I take it 
that after the Senate and the other House have so overwhelmingly 
expressed their will as to the rate-making power, the President 
of the United States will not seek, and is not seeking, by indi- 
rection to do that which he found he could not do by direction; 
and if the emergency arises by which the functions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission must be discharged by some 
other agency, the rate-making power will not be assumed by it. 

I will go one step further, Mr. President. I want to make 
myself plain, Never before in the history of the world has 
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such a conflict appalled the nations of the earth; never before 
since the foundation of this Government has the menace of its 
disruption loomed so large as now. In the awful armed 
struggle the conditions and eircumstauces have so radically 
changed that veterans of other wars are on the same footing 
with the novices that go to the front. Each day brings new 
experiences. This war is being fought largely in the scientific 
laboratories of the different countries. We are face to face 
with the issue, which is growing larger and more menacing, as 
to whether or not America with her Government shall exist. 
Not only that, but we are threatened with the dunger of having 
cur very Governinent disrupted and being placed under the 
domination and control of those who in this war have evidenced 
the fact that all common feelings of humanity as expressed in 
our civilization are disregarded, The very sanctity of our fire- 
sides, the virtue and chastity of our women, are in the balance, 
Our enemies have a disregard for all that we, even in moments 
of passion and under the impulse of war, will grant to our 
enemies. That is denied to those whom this horde of rapine 
aud lust have overrun. ‘The means they haye with which to 
accomplish their hellish purposes seem to have availed in 
rt. 


Under these circumstances I am willing, for one, if it becomes 
necessary to do so, to place the entire power and resources of 
this country in the hands of one man in order to save that 
which is dearer to you and to me than are the wealth and 
property of this country as expressed in rate-making or com- 
merce or otherwise. I am willing to lay all upon ‘the altar 
of our country and to give one man supreme power, a godspeed, 
and the upholding and the encouragement that you and I can 
give him. I will give it all if we can save that which has made 
this country so dear to us if the President asks it in the su- 
preme hour of our peril. He must recognize the responsibility 
for which he is asking. He has become the spokesman, the 
head and front, of that organized, solidified force that is to 
meet in the shock of battle and compel a decision as to whether 
or not America, with her civilization and her laws, shall exist 
or shall cease to exist. He has asked it, and I, for one, shall 
vote to give it to him. If he says it will take the civil, the 
military, and the naval forces combined to accomplish our just 
purpose, if he wants to assume the responsibility now, I am 
willing to give to him the trial. I do not know. In this cata- 
clysm all the old landmarks have been wiped out; the very 
nature of warfare has been changed and is changing from day 
to duy. The air and the depths of the ocean have become bat- 
tle flelds; and you and I do not know with what to meet the 
attack. What was essential and efficient in all the wars pre- 
ceding this seems to have been discarded, and brave men are 
feeling their way along to find proper and efficient weapons 
with which to meet the kaleidoscopic changes in this murder 
across the sea. 

I do not know, God knows I wish I did know, what is right 
in this emergency, in this hour of darkness; but not knowing, 
I will not hold on to the little precedents which have granted 
me the enjoyment of certain rights and privileges, if by with- 
holding them I shall be in doubt as to whether or not I have 
subtracted somewhat from the power that is necessary in order 
to meet the power which is concentrated abroad. There is no 
Senator on this floor who has greater regard for State rights 
than have I, who will hurry with a gladder heart or with 
swifter feet to reestablish them when the glad day shall come 
that this menace is removed; but I will not stand pleading for 
State rights now. . 

Until that hour has come, I believe in trusting the loyalty and 
patriotism of those who are charged with responsibility in the 
prosecution of this war. If I did not believe in them, I would 
ask and I would join with others in asking their removal from 
office. You and I can not afford to take chances now. If these 
men do not measure up to the supreme task, we shall have to 
have others. America is dearer to me and to you than is the 
mere partisanship of Democracy or Republicanism. Over and 
above it all and in it all are America and her institutions, If 
these men can not preserve them, we have men who can. 
Every American citizen has the same object in view. To the 
men whom we have charged with responsibility for the prosecu- 
tion of this war I am willing, upon their initiative, upon their 
suggestion, to say, I do not know; you have asked it, and 
here it is.” If in the execution of that policy it proves to be a 
failure and there is a lack of judgment and efficiency on their 
part, then we must have others. 

America is to be saved, and I will not stand and quibble over 
whether or not there is precedent on the statute books. for a 
law we are called upon to enact. The question is what is nec- 
essary in the judgment of those charged with responsibility to 
win this war. The situation grows darker every day; there is 
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not a man here whose heart is not chilled at the revelations 
that come day by day from the other side. It is time for us, 
not in a spirit of criticism but in a spirit of Americanism, to 
seek to save the Nation, and then as partisans of different 
political faiths to fight out our differences when the skies are 
clear and there is on the horizon no cloud of rapine and lust 
that threatens our peace and happiness and the perpetuity of 
our splendid form of government. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if I knew a man in 
the United States who I thought had superhuman qualities, 
if I thought the President had such qualities, if I thought there 
was anyone anywhere who, if given all power, would show all 
wisdom, I would willingly make him dictator and give him all 
power to whip the Germans, but, unfortunately, there is no man 
of that class, 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarre] says that he 
wishes to put power in the hands of those charged with responsi- 
bility. He ts giving up by this bill the authority of those charged 
with responsibility, for the Constitution provides that not only 
shall the Congress declare war and provide money to conduct 
it, but also it shall make rules for the regulation and govern- 
ment of the armies and navies. Congress is charged by the 
Constitution with a full share of responsibility, and we are not 
simply transferring power to those charged with responsibility ; 
we abandon our own responsibility. < 

I have at all times been willing to vote for the portion of the 
bill which gave the President the right to redistribute the func- 
tions of the Army and the Navy, of the Shipping Board, and 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. I have been opposed to 
authorizing him to transfer the functions of the civil establish- 
ment. I am opposed to that because I am sure it will not help 
win the war and because there is nothing in the civil establish- 
ment that ought to be changed merely during the war. I grant 
that there are features of the civil establishment that might be 
wisely changed, if carefully studied and changed permanently, 
not simply during the war. 

I am sure the Interstate Commerce Commission ought not to 
be interfered with, and I am sure that the Federal Reserve 
Board ought not to be interfered with. I hope the President will 
not interfere with them; I hope no President will interfere with 
them. I know if he does he strikes my country a blow that may 
shatter her finances, her banking, and her industries during the 
war. 

I can not accept the mere statement that it is desired to make 
these changes to help win the war when I look further and see 
that the changes might weaken the country industrially and 
hinder the country in winning the war. I do not recognize the 
President as the wisest banker or the wisest business man in 
the land, I do not see any reason why the control of these 
branches of the civil government as regulated by the Congress 
should be transferred to any President. 

Mr. President, I have prepared an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute for this bill, which gives all the power asked so 
far as the Army and Navy, the Shipping Board, and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation are concerned. I do not desire to de- 
tain the Senate te present it formally and have it voted upon, 
for votes taken show it will not be adopted, but I ask leave to 
have it printed in connection with my remarks. I do not intend 
to offer it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted, 

The amendment referred to is as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

SECTION 1. That for the national security and defense, for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, for the support and maintenance of the 
Army and Navy, and for the more effective exercise and more efficient 
administration by the President of his powers as Commander in Chief 
of the land and naval forces the President is hereby authorized to make 
such redistribution of functions in and among the War and Navy De- 
permeate the United States Shipping „ and the United States 

hipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation as he may deem necessary, 
including eny functions, duties, and powers hitherto by law conferred 
upon such departments, d, corporation, or bureau, and upon bureaus, 
ottices or officers of the same, in such manner as in his judgment shall 
seem best fitted to 1 out the purposes of this act, and to this end is 
authorized to make such regulations and to issue such orders as he may 
deem 5 Provided, That such regulations and orders shall be 
in writing an ven due publicity: Provided further, That this act 
shall remain in force qung the continuance of the present war and 
for one year after the termination of the war by the proclamation of 
the treaty of peace, or at such earlier time during the said year as the 
President may designate: Provided further, That the termination of 


this act shall not affect any. act done or any right or obligation accruing 
or accrued pursuant to this act and during the time that this act is in 


orce. 

Sec. 2. That in carrying out the purposes of this act the President is 
authorized in and among the War and Navy Departments, the United 
States Shipping Board, and the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation to utilize, coordinate, or consolidate any bureaus, 
offices, or officers, to transfer any duties or powers from one existin 
bureau, office, or officer to another, and to transfer the personnel thereof, 
or any part of it, either by detail or assignment.- 
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Sac. 3. That the President is further authorized to establish an execu- 
tive agency which may exercise such jurisdiction and control over the 
production of aeroplanes, aeroplane engines, and aircraft cquipment 
us in his judgment may be advantageous; and, further, to transfer to 
such agency, for its use, all or any moneys heretofore appropriated for 
the production of aeroplanes, aeroplane engines, and aircraft equipment. 

Sec. 4. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act any moneys heretofore and hereafter.appropriated for the use of any 
such department, bureau, office, or officer shall be expended only for the 
purposes for which it was appropriated under the direction of such 
other agency as may directed by the Preeflent hereunder to perform 
and execute said function. 

Sec. 5. That upon the termination of this act all executive or ad- 
ministrative agencies, departments, commissions, bureaus, offices, or 
officers shall exercise the same functions, duties, and powers as hereto- 
fore or as hereafter by law may be provided, any authorization of the 
President under this act to the conan notwithstanding. 

Sec. 6, That all laws or parts of laws conflicting with the provi- 
sions of this act are to the extent of such conflict suspended while this 
act is in force. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, with reference to the 
transfer of functions in the Army and Navy, the Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, I wish to say that I 
do not believe that that power is of any great value, yet I am 
perfectly willing to have it granted. The thing of real value 
has been done since this bill has been under consideration so 
far as the Shipping Board is coneerned, for we have had at last 
placed there a man of powerful mind and organizing capacity. 
What we have lacked there has not been the power to transfer 
functions; it has been the failure to transfer men. What was 
needed was not the moving around of authority but the placing 
in control of one man—not simply an admiralty lawyer or a 
few lawyers who knew nothing about shipbuilding—a real manu- 
facturer or a real construction genius to build ships. Thank 
God, I believe that there is such a man now in charge of that 
work. 

Take the building of our fighting aircraft. The trouble has 
not been because of a fallure to transfer functions; the Presi- 
dent has had that power; it has been because of the lack of a 
man to attend to the work. The trouble in the War Depart- 
ment now is not the lack of power by the President to transfer 
functions: it is a change of men we need; it is the placing of 
men in position with power who really mean to fight the war. 
I will not name any of them who might resign and have sub- 
stitutes put in their places, but that would be vastly more 
important to the country and vastly more important in con- 
nection with our whipping the Germans than this bill allowing 
a transfer of functions. It is not the transfer of functions that 

is so much needed; it is the placing of men with mind and 
strength and iron in places of responsibility, who will change 
the management and put force and drive and strength into 
every part of the War Department. That is what is needed to 
whip the Germans. 

Still I am willing for functions to be changed around. They 
say there is red tape in the way. Why, Mr. President, there 
is not a man who knows anything about the organization of the 
departments in Washington who does not know that there is no 
red tape in the departments except that which the lack of 
executive ability on the part of Cabinet members has permitted 
to stay. It does not take an act of Congress to get rid of the 
red tape. That plea in behalf of this bill is persuasive only to 
the uninformed. 

We have not been told of a function that is to be changed 
anywhere. Do you know why? Because there is not one of 
sufficient importance to be worthy of mention. That is why. I 
do not object very much to any portion of this bill except as it 
has reference to the Federal Reserve Board and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. I do not think it will amount to much 
in its effect upon the civil departments. I do object to it very 
much as to those two agencies. 

I have been trying to get a little comfort about the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and wondering if it will not be a pretty 
difficult thing to transfer their functions to some other bureau, 
and, if they are-transferred, if the repository of those functions 
will not be compelled to hold a trial and give a hearing to un- 
justly treated shippers and communities. I do not know; I 
have been thinking about it since last Saturday, just trying to 
find some way to save the industries of the country from the 
wreck that might otherwise be caused by this bill. If the trans- 
fer of the functions of the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
quires what I suggest, nowhere else can an agency be found to 
perform the functions, and they must be left where they are. 

I have said that under no circumstances would I vote for 
this bill. I think the best thing about it is the amendment of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswortu], which definitely 
gives power and authority with reference to the man to be put 
in charge of building flying machines. There is something tan- 
gible in that. If the President wants the authority to change 
the functions of the War and Navy Departments, I am perfectly 
willing for him to haye it; but I can not tell anything he wants 
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to change, and I do not think there is much that can be accom- 
plished. I have about come to the conclusion that the true 
reason we have not been told anything is because there is noth- 
ing to tell. There might something come up; and I think fhe 
President ought to have a free hand about the War and Navy 
Departments, and if anything should come in connection with 
which he wanted to take action I would be in favor of his taking 
It. If I am mistaken and he has something in mind, I still wish 
to give him a free hand; if there is anything he can do, I want 
him to do it; and if there is anything others can do to help win 
this fight I want them to do it. No man lives who is more im- 
pressed with the serious feature of the war or who is more will- 
ing to make sacrifices. to whip the Germans than I. I have 
reached the conclusion that we must not only win in France but 
that before we get through we must finish the fight for good, and 
reach a place in the fight where we will, not be troubled with the 
Germans any more. x 

I am willing to carry the fight that far. T think it is a fight 
to the finish. I think it is useless to talk or think about any- 
thing but fighting the Germans when you think of the Ger- 
mans. I would have our own country realize the seriousness 
of the fight. the foliy, the lack of vision of our country in not 
getting ready for it before we declared the state of war to 
exist; and now I am in favor of the immediate preparation of 
men and ordnance for 5,000,000 men, at least. I agree with ex- 
President Taft; I think it is folly for us blindly to see this 
fighting going on in France, not realizing that we may have to 
fight by ourselves; and if we have any vision we will prepare 
the guns and the munitions and the men to fight by ourselves, 
if necessary. God grant it will not be necessary ; but if there 
is one chance in ten that it may be necessary, there is no 
excuse for not getting ready to do it. 

I trust the Ordnance Department will proceed upon the 
theory that we must have the guns and have the cannon and 
have the powder to arm and keep at the front 5,000,000, and I 
trust we will take steps in the near future to prepare the 
officers for that number and be ready to put them into action. 
Anything less is lack of vision. 

Mr. President, I have not fully made up my mind, all the 
amendments being beaten, whether to vote at all, or to vote 
against this bill, or to vote for it. I do not think there is a 
great deal in it. There are just two things to cause serious 
harm in it. I refer to the Federal reserve and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. If the President really sees anything 
in the transfer of functions that can do any good, I wish he had 
told us about it. 1 do not see it. I am willing for him to have 
it. But whatever happens, I believe the Senate, without regard 
to any partisan spirit, without regard to politics, is ready to 
back the President and stand to the last man for everything 
that will help conduct the war with force and power. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumauns]. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quoram being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 8 


Ashurst Gerry MeLean Smith, Ariz 
Baird Guion Martin Smith, Ga, 
Bankhead Hale Myers Smith, Md. 
Beckham Harding Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Hardwick New Smoot 
Chamberlain Henderson Norris Sterling 
Colt Johnson, Cal, Nugent Sutherland 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Overman Swanson 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Page ‘Thomas 

8 ellogg Phelan ‘Townsend 
Dillingham Ki Pittman Trammell 
Fall Kirby Pomerene Underwood 
Fernald Knox Reed Vardaman 
Fleteber Lenroot Saulsbury Walsh 
France Lewis Shafroth Watson 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Sheppard Williams 
Gallinger McKellar Shields Wolcott 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa has asked for the yeas aud nays upon the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further discussion, 
the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FALL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the former roll cl with reference to my 
pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 


Making the 


1918. 
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Mr. TILLMAN (wher his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortis] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Repeating 
the announcement made upon the last roll call as to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New 
- York [Mr. Caper] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] is detained on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] with the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. James]; and 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswortrn] with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Brandegee Hale New Sterling 
Cummins Harding Norris Sytherland 
Curtis Hardwick Page Thomas 
Dillingham Johnson, Cal. Poindexter Townsend 
Fer: Kellogg Reed Inderwood 
France Knox Sherman Vardaman 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Smith, Ga Watson 
Gallinger McCumber Smoot 

NAYS—43. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Smith, Md. 
Baird Jones, Wash. Overman Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Kin helan Swanson 
Beckham Kir Pittman Thompson 
Chamberlain Lewis Pomerene Tillman 
Colt McKellar Saulsbury ‘Trammell 
Culberson Me n Shafroth Walsh 
Fletcher McNary Sheppard Warren 
Gerry Mar Shields Williams 
Guion Myers Simmons Wolcott 
Henderson Nelson Smith, Ariz, 

NOT VOTING—21. 

Borah Hitehcock La Follette Smith, Mich. 
Calder Hollis Lodge Wadsworth 
Fall James Owen Weeks 
Goff Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose 
Gore Kendrick Ransdell 
Gronna Kenyon Robinson 


So Mr. Cuaramns’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I think it should hardly be 
necessary at this time for a Senator to state his position in re- 
gard to the war and its vigorous prosecution; but some intima- 
tions have been made by the Senator in charge of the bill, and 
I do not know but by one or two other Senators as well, to the 
effect that the matter of politics was involved in the opposition 
to the bill, 

I simply want to say, Mr, President, that I have hardly been 
able to think in terms of party in the discussion of any of these 
war measures. I am for the prosecution of this war on our 
part with all America’s might, mind, soul, and strength until it 
ends in a victory for the allied arms; until every German sol- 
dier, whether he be in France, Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, or 
the Ukraine, is back within the original boundaries of the Ger- 
man Empire, and the allies, free from the scourge of the Hun, 
can dictate the terms of a just and lasting peace. To this end, 
Mr. President, I have supported every war measure from the 
declaration of war down to the present hour; and I have not 
paused either to measure closely or to dole out the powers we 
conferred upon the President in the several bills in which we 
have granted him such large powers, as, for example, the food- 
control bill, the espionage act, and the trading-with-the-enemy 
act, nor have I paused to scrutinize them closely from the stand- 
point of our authority under the Constitution to confer such 
powers. It was my desire that the President have all the power 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of the acts which I be- 
lieved to be steps reasonably necessary in the winning of the war. 
But these acts which we have already passed related to particu- 
lar subjects. The powers granted were certain and specific. The 
Congress and the country knew what could be done and what 
to expect. These grants of power are not analogous to the grant 
asked for in the pending bill; they form no precedent for it; 
neither do the acts cited in the brief of the Senator from North 
Carolina. Indeed, since in all these cases they were specific 
grants for specific purposes, they constitute an argument against 
the blanket power here sought for rather than an argument in 
favor of it. 

And I here venture the assertion that powers such as are 
here contemplated were never asked or granted or dreamed of 
before. Have we yet fully realized what they are? Inquiry has 
failed to reveal the purpose for which they are wanted. One of 
the excuses for granting them is that they will never be exer- 
vised, at least, to anything like their full extent. Much of the 
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discussion bas been discursive, and naturally so, inevitably so, 
because of lack of any knowledge, definite or indefinite, as to 
the consolidations or reorganizations or reforms of any kind 
which were to be effected on the passage of the bill. Senators 
have regarded the exemption from the operation of the bill of 
the Federal Reserye Board and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as highly important. I agree with them. The bill is 
heralded as a war measure, It is for the period of the war and 
a limited time thereafter. In the usual phraseology, it is for 
the national security and defense. Why should not only these 
two but the Civil Service Commission, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and every other permanent and independent commission 
whose primary functions and powers are in no way connected 
with the prosecution of the war be exempt? What redistribution 
of their powers and functions can be made that will aid in the 
prosecution of the war? Name one. i 

But the discussion in regard to these commissions, important 
as they are, is, after all, so much camouflage of the main issue, 
which is, Shall the President be given the power, without one 
scintilla of evidence as to the necessity for such power, without 
the citation of one concrete instance in which it is thought de- 
sirable to exercise the power, to redistribute all the functions 
and powers of the several executive departments of government? 
For this is what this bill, in very terms, proposes to do, Has 
that been fully comprehended? Has the full meaning, signifi- 
eance, and sweep of it been ? 

There is no legislation with which to compare it, for the sim- 
ple reason that no legislation ever enacted. by Congress has 
been revolutionary. This is. Four great departments of gov- 
ernment were created in 1789 by Congress, the only power that 
could create them—the Departments of State, of the Treasury, 
of War, of Justice. The others have been added since. Their 
powers and functions were conferred and prescribed by the 
several acts of creation; and thus Congress distributed their 
powers and functions. Subsequent acts of Congress have, as 
need has arisen, added other powers and functions. They are 
all appropriate, all necessary. Whether in peace or in war, 
they are to be and can effectually be administered only by the 
departments to which they were originally severally distributed, 
Having been in the exercise of these powers and functions for 
now considerably more than a century, these departments have 
the adequate and necessary rules, regulations, equipment, and 
machinery for the transaction of all the business pertaining 
thereto or over which they have control. Congress could not 
itself make a redistribution of these powers and functions with- 
out creating havoc indescribable. Nothing would so cripple our 
energies or paralyze our war efforts or our war program as to 
undertake now a redistribution of the powers. aud functions of 
the executive departments. 

What would the Department of Commerce do with the 
powers and functions of the Department of War if it had them, 
or vice versa; or the Department of Agriculture with the 
powers and functions of the Department of the Navy if it had 
them, or vice versa? I can imagine the consternation with 
with which the farmer, who has been benefited in a thousand 
ways by the interest and activities of the Department of Agri- 
culture, will view the grant of a power which in its exercise 
could transfer the powers and functions of a great department 
on which he has come to rely to some other department—one 
which neither under the law nor through experience nor tra- 
dition has the remotest connection with his agricultural needs 
or ideals. He would think, if he did not exclaim— 

Oh Judgment, thou art fied to brutish beasts, and men have lost 
their reason. 

If not something worse; and, level-headed as he usually is, 
he would, in answer to the claim that this was for the pur- 
pose of winning the war, be apt to say: “One good way to 
win the war is not to get stampeded to begin with.” ` 

It is time we learned the naked truth, that power to redis- 
tribute all the functions and powers of the executiye depart- 
ments of the Government is not, and never can be, necessary 
to the winning of the war. When the people understand the 
situation, and that this bill is not a bill simply to prevent 
duplication in the secret service, or in the health service,. or 
in some other service, but thut it carries with it the awful 
power to reorganize the Government by revolutionizing the 
great governmental departments that have stood the tests of 
time, of peace and of war as well, they will denounce a measure 
which as yet is imperfectly understood by them, if understood 
at all. This failure to understand is through no fault of theirs, 
but because of the meager reports that have gone out in regard 
to the scope of the bill and the persistent camouflage in which 
its proponents have indulged. 

Win we not take n lesson from the warnings of statesmen 


and from students of our institutions? I quoted that fine ad- 
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monition found in Washington's Farewell Address in my re- 
marks a few days ago. I shall not repeat at length, but here 
is one sentence: 


The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political power 
by dividing ond d'stributing it into different depositories and consti- 
tuting each the guardian of the public weal against invasions of the 
others has beun evinced by experiments, ancient and modern; some of 
them in our country and under our own eyes. To preserve them must 
be as m: cessary as to institute them, 

One further excerpt: 
nut let there be no change by usurpation; for though this, In one 
Instance, may be the instrument of good, it is the customary weapon 
by which free governments are destroyed. The p ent must always 
greatly overbalance in permanent evil any partial or transcient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield. 

Point out, if you can, one benefit—even transient benefit— 
which will result from a power to redistribute all the functions 
und powers of the executive departments of the Government. 

Mr. President. in seeking to justify this bill its advoeates 
justify a dictatorship, some of them openly and avowedly so. 
This is not the fifth century before the Christian era. This is 
not Rome, with her turbulent population of patricians on one 
side plebeians on the other, with a mighty foe at her gates. 
There is no need for a Cincinnatus here. But if subsequent 
Congresses prove facile to the principle of this bill, the time may 
come when the factions temporarily united and the enemy beaten 
back Cincinnatus, conscious of his power will not return to his 
plow. 

There never was greater truth than that expressed by Judge 
Simeon E. Baldwin, former governor of the State of Connecticut, 
and I am not sure but that he was chief justice at one time of 
the supreme court of that State. He says: 

The form of every government and the powers which it may exercise 
must rest either on the will of the governing authority or the consent of 
those who are ite subjects. Political absolutism may be built up on 
elther of these foundations. It exists whenever those who are governed 
are for the time under the dominion of a power which they can not 
control and which knows no limits but those of personal discretion. 

_._ Under this bill, in regard to every one of the 10 great execu- 
tive departments of this Government, in the transfer of functions 
and powers of euch, there is no limit except the discretion of 
the President of the United States. 

Here again I desire to quote from another article from a book 
entitled “ The old law and the new order,” by Mr. G. W. Alger. 
He says: 


Among the forgotten books of political philosoph 

rhaps more then any other, should be remembe: 
t is the philosophy which stood at the beginnin 
lution; a philosophy the ade to appiy whic 
causes of that Revolution, This 


there is one which, 
in America, because 
of the American Revo- 
was one of the great 
book was Bolingbroke’s The Idea of 
a Patriot King. In that work, written at a time when rilamentary 
government was at its lowest ebb, and English politics a sink of corrup- 
tion, when rotten 5 flourished and the votes of unrepresentative 
representatives had to yee ar on every important measure, Boling- 
broke adxocated the control of Parliament and of the pina ye affairs 
both of England and ber colonies by the strong hand of a pariot king. 
Bolingbroke believed that the vigorous use of the royal prerogative by 
a patriot king ruling witb wisdom, and controlling by a strong hand 
Parliament and the affairs of the nation, would afford a practical salu- 
tion for the eyils created by a corrupt. inefficient. unrepresentative, and 
factional Parliament. America did not accept this doctrine then. The 
idea of a pariot king collapsed under George III. His attempt to t 
this philosephy into effect was among the causes of the Revolution 
which separated us from Great Britain. 

One of the t contributions of America to British freedom came 
through our refusal to accept this new political doctrine. The patriot- 


king theory disappeared in England after the Revolution. A cure for 
the conditions which the riot king and his prerogative proposed to 
cure was found in a reformed Parliament and a better system of 
representation. 


Mr. President, we have no rotten boroughs in the United 
States, Never in the history of Congress have we had more 
than a very few, if any, unrepresentative representatives; the 
general high character of the Members of both Houses is beyond 
dispute; and hence there is no need under our system and 
practice of a patriot king. Americans now would repudiate the 
idea of a patriot king as emphatically as their forefathers did in 
1776. A few years ago there was a distinguished Senator 
from Georgia a Member of this body. I think probably most 
of the Members here now had the privilege of knowing him 
while he was yet n Member. He was an able and distinguished 
Senator, a prominent member, if not chairman—I am not sure 
about that—of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate. He was 
one of the ablest lawyers and one of the finest reasoners in the 
Sennte, Hon. Augustus O. Bacon. He had something to say in 
1906 on the President and Congress in an article written for the 
Independent. The article was presented here by Senator Hale, 
of Maine, and was made a Senate document. 

I want to read just the two short concluding paragraphs of his 
article. He says: 


These limitations thus set by the Constitution on the powers of the 
President are not quoted here in depreciation of the executive office. As 
already said, it is as designed by the Constitution a great and a noble 
office—the greatest and the noblest of all the earth, 
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And as an American citizen I heartily believe in that state- 
ment and have pride in the fact that our Chief Executive holds 
such an exalted place. 


But it is an executive office, and ta no one who has filled or who shall 
hercafter fill it is given any constitutional warrant to exercise directly 
or indirectly the legislative function. 

There can be no condition more dangerous to the maintenance of 
free government than is found in the concentration in the hands of one 
man at the same time of both the exectitive power and practically the 
power to make the laws he is to execute. Whatever may be the form of 
government, when these two porer are thus concentrated in the hands 
of one man, the government is an autocracy pure and simple. 


Now, Senators, I ask you to note the last few lines of this 
paragraph and see how pertinent and significant they are. Says 
Mr. Bacon: 


It makes no difference in practical effect whether that one man bim- 


self decrees the laws or whether they are enacted in obedience to his 


dictation. 


So. Mr. President, how can we here, without, as I said, a 
scintilla of evidence to show the necessity for it, grant a power 
to the President to revolutionize the great departments of gov- 
ernment and all the business of the Government? If they would 
point out a single instance in which it were necessary, I would, 
in my eagerness to prosecute this war to a successful conclusion, 
gladly support and vote for it; but that they have wholly failed 
to do, Must we reorganize the great departments of the Gov- 
ernment in order to avoid duplication in the Secret Service or in 
some other subordinate branch of the service? Such has been 
the argument advanced by the chief proponent of this measure. 
It will avoid duplication in this or that branch of the serviee. 
But all this can be easily and speedily accomplished under 
power that already exists or by proper legislation to that end. If. 
indeed, there is duplication sufficient to make it worth while. 

Mr. President. in view of my chief objection to the bill, I de- 
sire to suggest by way of an amendment the remedy. It will 
effect every purpose mentioned in this long debate and still 
enable us te preserve the semblance of free goyernment—*a 
government of laws and not of men.” 

My amendment which I now propose is as follows: 

In lines 2 and 3 on page 2 of the bill strike out the words 
“executive department,” and then to carry out the meaning of 
the amendment and make the rest of the bill harmonize with. it 
strike out the word “department” in line 25 on page 2 of the 
bill. 

What will be the situation if the words executive depart- 
ment” are stricken out in lines 2 and 3 and the word “ depart- 
ment” stricken out in line 25? 

This will be the situation: The President will not have the 
power under the bill, if you strike out the words “ executive de- 
partment” and the word “department,” in line 25, to redis- 
tribute the powers and functions of the several executive depart- 
ments, but he can go into n department, take therefrom a bureau 
or a division or an officer, if he desires, and transfer it or him 
to some other department or bureau if he is needed there, or he 
ean consolidate or coordinate bureaus of different departments. 
That is the purpose and the object of this amendment. It will 
permit the President to take any commission or bureau or officer 
of one department, and if his services can be better utilized in 
some other department to transfer the bureau, commission, or 
officer to that other department; but the original primary func- 
tion of the great departments of the Government as established 
in the laws of their creation will remain intact as they should be. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would like to inquire of 
the Senator trom South Dakota if he is speaking to the amend- 
ment or talking on the bill? 

Mr. STERLING. From the time I proposed the amendment 
I have been speaking on the amendment. My desire was to 
explain briefly the amendment. I have finished both what I 
had to say on the original bill and on the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair finds it a little difficult 
to keep the secord of time. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I have no desire to detain 
the Senate except for a few brief moments. 

I have endeavored since this bill has been before the Senate 
to do ail I could to confine it to the war-making agencies of the 
Government. I understand full well that the proponents of 
the bill contend that the language in the bill as they have 
reported it does so confine it, but that language is so general, 
it is so indefinite, that I am afraid it is not only capable of 
but liable to a stretched construction, and that as construe 
the powers will be made to cover not only the war-making 
departments and bureaus and agencies of the Government but 
every bureau and every agency and every department of the 
Government, even where it touches civic affairs only and 
exclusively, 
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Therefore I have been very much disappointed in some of the 
amendments that sought to accomplish that purpose which I 
believe have not been approved by the Senate. Still, in this 
crisis that confronts our country, I am more than unxious 
that the Executive shall have every power that possibly can be 
conferred on the President of the United States in his office 
as Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy, and I would 
hesitate not to confer such powers even if coupled with it there 
were certain other things that I thought were of doubtful 
wisdom, 

So it is my purpose, with a great deal of doubt and with some 
reluctance, because the bill has not been limited in the way in 
which it should be, to vote for the bill. I take that course with 
less reluctance and with less doubt because in ofher matters 
that I regard as much more important, in other matters that 
affect directly the liberties and rights of the American citizens, 
we have not hesitated to confer powers far greater than these. 
As I said, I have not either the same amount of tender solici- 
tude or of grave concern upon the proposition to grunt very 
large powers over mere executive agencies of the Government 
and mere Government employees in comparison with granting 
such powers over American citizens in the ordinary civic con- 
cerns of the country. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, because we are facing in 
my opinion a crisis which demands that every possible improve- 
ment shall be made in the use of our military and naval forces 
against the foe, I am going, after a great deal of doubt, to vote 
for this measure. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I suppose we are nearing a vote 
on this bill, and I will say that I intend to vote for the bill. I 
am particularly pleased with the amendment adopted one day 
just week, I understand, in my absence, by unanimous vote, 
which confers actual and needed executive power, by virtue of 
law—administrative authority—upon the Government Aviation 
Board, of which Mr. John D. Ryan, of Montana, is now the chief. 
I was compelled by official business to be absent from the Cham- 
ber several days last week while the bill was being considered, 
and I understand that, in connection with the discussion of the 
amendment to which I have referred, the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Tous! paid a compliment to Mr. Ryan 
and predicted that his appointment would result in increased 
activity in aircraft production, Had I been here I would then 
have indorsed what the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
said, and I now take pleasure in indorsing it. 

Mr. Ryan is a highly respected and distinguished citizen of 
Montana, who has been unusually successful in large business 
and industrial enterprises. He is a gentleman of a high degree 
of executive ability, and the people of his State are highly 
pleased with the appointment which he has received in connec- 
tion with our prosecution of the war. Under his guidance I pre- 
dict greatly increased activity in aircraft production and good 
results which I expect to result speedily to the benefit of the 
country in the prosecution of the war and the advancement of 
our cause. Mr. Ryan is a man of large affairs, wide experience, 
and much force of character, and the Government is fortunate 
to obtain his services in the most important field to which he 
has been called and in which he has consented to serve. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I dislike to let this bill 
come to a vote without briefly stating the reasons why I can 
not give it my support. 

I was rather startled a few days ago when the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] made the statement that our Government, 
which had been formed under the Constitution, had been so 
changed, so revolutionized that it has now become a bureau- 
cratic Government, a Government controlled by the bureaus, and 
I was more surprised at what I understood to be his statement 
that because of that fact he intended to support this measure. 

My mind went back to the address of the President of the 
United States on that historic evening of the 2d of April of last 
year, when ussembled in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives he ealled the Nation to arms. In that message I find the 
President used this language: 


I shall take the liberty of suggesting, through the several executive 
departments of the Government, for the 99 of your commit- 
tees, measures for the accomplishment of the several objects I have 
mentioned I hope that it 1 be your pleasure to deal with them as 
having been framed after very careful koupit shite the branch of the 
Government upon which the responsibility of conducting the war and 
safeguarding the Nation will most directly fall. 

Down to that time, during all the years in which our Govern- 
ment has had an existence, it has been the practice of the Chief 
Executive to avail himself not only of the right but the privi- 
lege which the Constitution gives him to inform Congress from 
time to time of the state of the Union and to recommend such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient. Down to 
the incoming of the present administration that, I believe, has 


been universally the practice; but, after securing the declara- 
tion of war against Germany, eight long months ensued in 
which no message came from the President of the United States 
to the Congress regurding the necessity for or the character of 
the measures which were known throughout the country as 
administration measures. On turning to the Constitution I find 
that that clause to which I have referred reads: 
He shall from time to time give to the Congress infermation. 


But in the message of April 2, 1917, the President distinctly 
informed the Congress that hereafter he shall communicate 
with it through the departments, and they through the commit- 
tees of Congress. The result was that all during that long first 
session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, in which the great war 
legislation was framed and enacted, this body and the corre- 
sponding body at the other end of the Capitol were left without 
adequate knowledge of the conditions upon which the enact- 
ment of the legislation which had been suggested through the 
various departments of the Government over which the Presi- 
dent presides had been requested. 

In looking over the measures that were passed during that 
momentous summer and autumn following the declaration of 
war I find among other acts was the great bond act of April 
24. There was also the authorization of the President to take 
over enemy vessels; the Army conscription act of May 18; the 
act of May 22, temporarily increasing the Army and the Navy; 
the act of June 12, amending the war-insurance act; the war- 
appropriation act of June 15, which carried an appropriation 
of over $3,000,000,000, and in which provision was made for 
creating the great fleet now in process of construction. We had 
also the espionage act of June 15; the aviation act of July 24; 
an act providing for priority in shipments of August 10; the 
food-survey act of August 10; the food-control act of August 
10; the second bond-issue act of September 24; the act of Octo- 
ber 1, creating an Aircraft Board and providing for its mainte- 
nance; the revenue act of October 3; and very many other great 
and important war measures, in the consideration of which and 
in the enactment of which Congress was left many times to 
act in the dark, but concerning which there was united action 
on both sides of this Chamber. I have examined the votes on 
those various measures. Many of them were passed viva voce; 
to hardly any of them was there a material opposition. During 
the war period it has been difficult to determine who in this 
body was a Democrat and who was a Republican, so far as his 
action has affected war legislation. 

We have come down to this time without information from 
the President upon the state of the Union and without recom- 
mendations by the President of appropriate legislation; but all 
war legislation has been enacted upon the recommendation of 
the appropriate Senate committees who have been in communica- 
tion with the several departments of the Government. The 
major portion of the infermation which the Senate as a body 
has secured has come through inquiries upon the floor of the 
Senate addressed to the chairmen of the committees having 
charge of the respective bills when under consideration. 

But now when we are confronted with this measure we are 
outside the line of all previous legislation. When other bills 
were presented, hearings were had, I presume, before commit- 
tees; the secretaries of the different departments appeared and 
in some instances brought with them experts. They presented 
facts and conditions, and information was obtained upon which 
the measures: were reported favorably to the Senate. But this 
measure came directly from the White House; nobody denies 
that. It is brought to this body by a member of the Cabinet; 
it was delivered to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OvER- 
MAN], who introduced it, and it bears his name. 

As a member of the Committee on the Judiciary, I sat with that 
bedy on 14 different occasions when this bill constituted the 
only matter under consideration. During all those 14 days I 
heard but one reason given as a justification for the passage 
of the act; that was that it was desirable to avoid the duplica- 
tion of work in the different departments; but there we were 
met by the statute, which was proposed by the Senator from 
North Carolina in 1917, as an amendment to the appropriation 
bill, and which was passed, directing the Bureau of Efficiency 
to investigate all cases where there had been a duplication of 
work, and which gave the President free authority to correct 
that evil. When the committee came to consider this measure, 
as has been stated on the floor of the Senate by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED], it was moved. inasmuch as we had no 
information as to the necessity of this legistation, to invite the 
heads of the different departments to come before the committee 
and to inform us whether there was need for such legislation 
as this; and if so, what it was. But in every instance such 
motions were voted down in committee by a small majority. 
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So, as I have stated, we considered this matter at 14 differ- 
ent sessions of the committee. It has been considered by the 
Senate during the period of four weeks. I have watched the 
debate carefully, and I can not now recall an affirmative state- 
ment of a single action that the President wants to take under 
this bill; I do not recall a single condition which he wishes to 
remedy, other than the one I have mentioned; and yet this bill 
gives him a power broader by far than ever was asked by or 
dreamed of by any other President of the United States. 

I had hoped, Mr, President, that this bill might be properly 
amended. I would go to the outside limit in conferring power 
upon the President in time of war. As was said by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] to-day, I believe in the concentration 
of power when great things are to be accomplished; but, Mr. 
President, I can not forget that this Government was formed by 
wise men; I can not forget that it is “a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people”; and that we are the 
people’s representatives. As a Senator of the United States I 
am bound by my oath of office to maintain the Constitution. 
The provisions of this bill, I believe, exceed all constitutional 
bounds. It belittles the legislative branch of the Government 
and is an attack upon the dignity of Congress. If adopted, it 
will be quoted in time to come as a surrender on the part of 
Congress of the powers which the people and the Constitution 
have vested in this body. 

Mr. President, I have no criticism to offer upon anybody who 
takes a different view from that which I entertain. I look 
upon this measure as one which I can not, upon my conscience, 
support. Had it been amended as I think it might have been 
amended and still given the President the most unlimited powers 
in maintaining his strength and the strength of the Nation in 
this war, I would have voted for it gladly; but one amendment 
after another has been rejected, until we are compelled to be- 
lieve that those voting against such amendments are reflecting 
the President's will. If that be true, the bill is one which its 
maker intends to have cover every activity of government and 
to give him a power the breadth of which can not be measured. 

I would have quoted from the Farewell Address of Washing- 
ton, where he warns us against usurpation of power by the 
Executive, had it not been quoted five minutes ago by the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Srertrne]. It is a warning appli- 
cable to present conditions, and one which ought to be observed 
and carefully heeded at this time, when a great responsibility 
rests upon us as a body. For one, I am unable to support the 
measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Teausterring 
my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] to the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], I 
vote “nay ` 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY. Making the same transfer of my pair as on 
the last vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson]; and 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswortu] with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Jaares] is detained by 
illness, 

Mr. TILLMAN, I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Horts], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] to the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Groyna], and vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 46, as follows: 


YERAS—24. 
Brandegee 9 McCumber Smoot 
Cummins Hale ew 8 
Curtis Harding orris Sutherland 
illingham Johnson, Cal, Page ‘Townsend 
rance Kellogg Poindexter Watson 
Frelinghuysen Knox Sherman eeks 
NAYS—46. 
Ashurst Gerry Lewis Overman 
Baird Guion McKellar Phelan 
Bankhead Henderson McLean Pittman 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex, McNary Pomerene 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. artin Saulsbury 
Colt ng Myers Shafroth 
Culberson Kirby Nelson Sheppard 
Fletcher Lenroot Nugent Shields 
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Simmons Swanson Trammell Williams 
Smith, Ariz. Thomas Underwood Wolcott 

Smith; Mad. Thompson Walsh 
Smith, S. C. Tillman Warren 

NOT VOTING—25. 
Borah Hardwick La Follette Smith, Ga. 
Calder Hitchcock Lodge Smith, Mich, 
Fall Hony Owen Vardaman 
Fernald Jam Penrose Wadsworth 
Gof J ohnson; S. Dak, Ransdell 
Gore Kendrick eed 
Gronna Kenyon Robinson 


So Mr. STERLING'S amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I offer an amendment to which 
I think the Senator in charge of the bill will have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In line 11, on page 2, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “one year” and insert the words “ six months"; 
and in line 13 to strike out the words “during the said year. 3 

Mr. OVERMAN. I accept the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed t 

Mr. HALE. I offer an 8 which I will ask the Secre- 
tary to read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 9, it is proposed to strike out 
all after the word “ Provided,’ down to the words “ Provided 
further,” in line 14, and to insert the following: 

That this act shall remain in force for one year or for such shorter 
period as the President may designate. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I realize that the hour is late and 
fhat some Senators are tired. I shall therefore occupy but a 
very few moments of the time of the Senate explaining my 
amendment. 

This whole bill is in the nature of an experiment. It may or 
it may not work out well. The experiment is demanded not by 
the Congress but by the Executive. If the bill passes, it will 
pass not because we like it or approve of it but solely because 
during this war we do not like to do anything to tie the hands 
of the President in matters connected with the conduct of the 
war. We shall be giving great and undefined powers to the 
President really at his own request. If the experiment works 
out successfully, well and good. The law will have justified 
itself. If it does not work out successfully it should no longer 
continue a law. And who is to decide as to the success or non- 
success of the law; the President to whom we are giving these 
powers and whose acts will therefore be in judgment or the 
Congress which confers the powers on him? Obviously, I be- 
lieve, the latter; and yet if the bill, as proposed, becomes a law, 
and the President is given these powers for the period of the war 
and one year thereafter, for the period of the war and one year 
thereafter he will keep them if he so wills whether we want 
him to or not unless we can muster a two-thirds vote to repeal 
the bill over his veto. In other words, in all human probability 
it will lie with the President and not with the Congress to decide 
whether or not the law shall remain in force. 

The amendment which I have introduced limits the operation 
of the law to one year or such shorter time as the President 
may designate. Under the amendment at the close of the year, 
the law would cease to operate and matters would return auto- 
matically to the present status. If the bill proves a success, all 
we shall have to do will be to enact legislation extending it for 
a further period. If it does not prove a success, it will cease to 
operate under its own terms. If it is partially successful and 
partially not, it may be renewed in improved form. In other 
words, at the conclusion of one year we, of the Congress, can de- 
termine whether or not the experiment has turned out a success. 
If it proves successful there can be little question that the law 
will be extended. If not successful after a year’s trial it should 
certainly not be continued, at least in its present form. I be- 
lieve that the effect of the amendment will be to insure the 
safest possible use of the great powers conferred by the bill and 
to continue in the Congress the right to grant or withhold these 
powers according to whether the year shall show that the ex- 
periment has worked out well or ill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the bill, 
3 3 


wer, constitutional or not, has been inadvertently omitted 


Aom ‘this m, it is hereby granted in full. 


[Laughter.] 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I assume that when the Sen- 
ate fixed a limit upon debate—30 minutes upon the bill and 20 
minutes upon amendments—it was an invitation to Members to 
participate in the debate to a moderate degree. The constitu- 
tion of California requires the supreme court, when it renders 
a decision, also to express the reasons for the decision—a most 
excellent plan. 

Jam constitutionally opposed to all legislation of this kind; 
and while I favor this bill, it is because it is a war measure. It 
is as old as Rome, referred to so eloquently by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Stererne], that “in the midst of war law is 
silent”; and if the Senate feels that it has been neglected, be- 
cause an appeal has been made by the country to the President 
to get results and to that end coordinate and consolidate, it is 
because the lawmaking power falls into a kind of desuetude 
by reason of the fact that this country is engaged in the great- 
est war that has ever afflicted mankind, and action is required. 

This legislation is only for the period of the war and for the 
purposes of the war, and may be repealed at any time by the 
Congress. 
Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. PHELAN. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. I simply wish to state that the Senator 
from California is in error in ascribing to me the quotation he 
has just given. I did not use that quotation. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, the Senator misunderstands 
me. I stated that the aphorism quoted by me—inter arma leges 
silent—is as old as the Rome which he brought into this dis- 
cussion when he spoke of taking Cincinnatus from the plow. I 
was very much moved by the Senator’s remarks. Indeed, I was 
so much moved that I left my chair and took the floor. because 
I sympathized with the spirit in which he uttered his speech 
more than with the sentiment. Nobody could. doubt the sincerity 
of the Senator when he feared that by passing this legislation 
we would be fostering or condoning usurpation. - 

Washington has warned us against the dangers of usurpation; 
but usurpation is the taking of unauthorized power, and the 
President comes to Congress for the very purpose of avoiding 
any imputation of that kind. He wants Congress to authorize 
in the most general terms his exercise of the powers of the de- 
partments attached to the executive branch of this Government. 
He might, it is true, by suggestions to the heads of the depart- 
ments—men of his appointment—to do this thing and that thing, 
consolidate and coordinate; but he would like to regard them, 
as we would, as to a very great extent independent departments, 
exercising powers conferred upon them by Congress; and yet 
we all know that the members of the Cabinet are but the arms 
of the President; that the Constitution in specifie language 
charges him with executive duties. He is the only Executive, 
and these creations of Congress are merely his clerks. Cer- 
tainly it would be usurpation if they took from the President in 
any sense the executive power with which he is invested by the 
Constitution. So far from being usurpation, this legislation 
is aecquiescing in that other great provision of the Constitution 
conferring legislative powers upon the Congress; and we are 
here to-day legislating, acting within our functions, and because 
it is war time we are not specific in our decrees. We say to the 
President, “ You are charged with inefficiency. Your depart- 
ments are charged with a lack of coordination. Use this power.” 

It is singularly unfortunate for the Senator to have quoted 
George Washington, who, serene in his safe Mount Vernon 
home, delivered his farewell address warning against usurpa- 
tion; but when he was in the field, as Woodrow Wilson is in the 
field to-day, fighting the battles of his country and thwarted 
at every step by the Congress trenching upon his powers as 
Commander in Chief of the Army, the same Washington asked 
Congress to remove all barriers and restraints and to allow 
him, Washington, to have the supreme command; and because 
he was given the supreme command in the field we finally won 
the battles of the Revolution. 

Why was it given to Washington? Because the exigencies of 
the time demanded it. Because he was not suspected of usurpa- 
tion. Lord Brougham says, in effect, that it will be a test of 
the advancement of the civilization of mankind, the apprecia- 
tion with which the character of Washington is regarded in his- 
tory. Up to that time usurpers were frequent, from the days of 
Greece and Rome down to modern times; but Washington, serv- 
ing only his country, and seeking the best means to serve his 
country. told Congress to desist with its meddlesome tactics and 
allow him to fight and to win the war. 


So I resent any accusation of usurpation or the countenance 
of usurpation or the condonation of usurpation in any vote I 
east for this measure. Woodrow Wilson has been accused by 
no one of coveting power. He has been cast by fortune in the 
place where he has to exercise power, and he only asks the 
means by which he can, consistently with the Constitution and 
without usurping powers, do his work. I say this is war time. 
Diseases desperate grown by desperate remedies are relieved, 
or not at all”; and we are now resorting, I confess, to a des- 
perate remedy. But there is authority for it in no less a lender 
than Abraham Lincoln, quoted in the eloquent speech recently 
made by the standard bearer of the Republican Party, Mr. 
Hughes, in the recent campaign; and I may say, judging from 
this and in answer to the Senators on the other side, that their 
standard bearer is not with them. Lincoln says: 

J can no more be persuaded that the Government can take 
no strong measures in time of rebellion because it can be shown 
that the same could not be lawfully taken in time of peace than 
I can be persuaded that a particular drug is not good medicine 
for a sick man because it can not ba shown to be good medicine 
for a well one.” ? 

Mr. President, we are a sick man—a very sick man—and 
this measure proposes medicine unpleasant to take; but I sin- 
cerely believe that if we take it we will be very much better, and 
for that reason I shall support the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in Committee of the 
Whole and open to further amendment. If there be no further 
hee ie to be. proposed, the bill will be reported to the 

nate, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask for the yeas and nays on the passage 
of the bill, . 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. KIRBY (when Mr. Romxsox's name was called). I 
announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. ROBIN- 
son] in connection with the liberty loan campaign. If he were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lonan . Not seeing him in the Chamber, for the present I re- 
frain from voting. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horzis] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. I 
am informed that he would support this bill if he were present, 
and therefore I will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr, WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from PennsylVania [Mr. PENROSE], who 
is unavoiddbly absent on important business. I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] and 
vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, LEWIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
KENDRICK], and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson], 
who are necessarily called from the Chamber, and I have been 
instructed to say that were they present they would vote in 
favor of the passage of the bill. 

Mr, GERRY. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Carper]. I am informed that if he were 
present he would vote as I do. I therefore vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] on account of illness 
in his family. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FALL. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK]. In view of the announcement 
that he would vote “yea” if present I will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. GUION. My colleague, the senior Senator from Louisiana 
DIr. Ranspext], is detained at home by illness. If he were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am released from my pair with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lodz], and I vote“ yea.” 

Mr, CURTIS. I announce the following pairs: ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FerNaLp] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson]; and 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH] with the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspetr]. 
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Mr. BECKHAM, I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
rama Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Jaates], is detained by 
illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 68, nays 13, as follows: 


YEAS—63. 
Ashurst Henderson Norris Smoot 
Baird Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Swanson 
ne z onen, Wash. Overman ——— 
lam ellogg ‘age ompson 

Borah King Phelan Tillman 
Chamberlain Kirby Pittman Townsend 
Colt Lenroot Pomerene Trammell 
Culberson Lewis Saulsbury Underwood 
Curtis McCumber th Va n 
Fall McKellar Sheppard Waish 
Fletcher McLean Shields Warren 
Frelinghuysen McNary Simmons Watson 
Gerry Martin Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
Guion Myers Smith, Ga. Williams 

0 Nelson Smith, Md. Wolcott 
Hardwick New Smith, S. C. 

NAYS—13 
Brandegee Gallinger Poindexter Sutherland 
Cummins Harding R 
Dillingham Johnson, Cal. Sherman 
France Knox Sterling 
NOT VOTING—19. 

Calder Hitchcock a Ransdell 
Fernald Hollis La Follette Robinson 
Gof James ge Smith, Mich. 
Gore Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Wadsworth 
Gronna Kendrick Penrose 


So the bill was passed. 
HOUSING OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 10265, commonly known as the housing 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10265) 
to authorize the Secretary of Labor to provide housing, local 
transportation, and other community facilities for war needs. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I ask the Senator from Virginia if he pro- 
poses to go on with the bill to-night. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; I do not. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 6 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened and (at 6 o'clock and 
6 minutes p. m., Monday, April 29, 1918) the Senate adjourned 
until to-morrow, Tuesday, April 30, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate April 29 (legis- 
lative day of April 24), 1918. 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
H. LaRue Brown, of Boston, Mass., to be Assistant Attorney 
General, vice Charles Warren, resigned. 
DIRECTORS OF Wan FINANCE CORPORATION. 
Angus W. McLean, of North Carolina, to be a director of the 
War Finance Corporation to serve for a term of four years. 
Eugene Meyer, jr., of New York, to be a director of the War 
Finance Corporation to serve for a term of four years. 
Allen B. Forbes, of New York, to be a director of the War 
Finance Corporation to serve for a term of two years, 
William P. G. Harding, of Alabama, to be a director of the War 
Finance Corporation to serve for a term of two years. 
MEMBERS or CAPITAL Issues COMMITTEE. 
James B. Brown, of Kentucky, to be a member of the Capital 
Issues Committee. 
Frederic A. Delano, of Illinois, to be a member of the Capital 
Issues Committee. 
John S. Drum, of California, to be a member of the Capital 
Issues Committee. 
Henry C. Flower, of Missouri, to be a member of the Capital 
Issues Committee. 
Frederick H. Goff, of Ohio, to be a member of the Capital 
Issues Committee. 
Charles S. Hamlin, of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
Capital Issues Committee. 
John Skelton Williams, of Virginia, to be a member of the 
Capital Issues Committee. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

Frank A. O'Connor, of Waterloo, Iowa, to be United States 
attorney, northern district of Iowa. A reappointment, his term 
expiring May 14, 1918. 

Robert C. Saunders, of Seattle, Wash., to be United States 
attorney, western district of Washington, vice Clay Allen, re- 
signed. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 


Henry A. Skeggs, of Birmingham, Ala., to be United States 
marshal, northern district of Alabama. A reappointment, his 
term expiring May 18, 1918. 

Christopher ©. Gewin, of Mobile, Ala., to be United States 
marshal, southern district of Alabama, A reappointment, kis 
term expiring May 7, 1918. 

Leroy C. Jones, of Boise, Idaho, to be United States marshal, 
district of Idaho, vice Thomas B. Martin, whose term has 
expired. 

William Hickey, of Yankton, S. Dak., to be United States 
marshal, district of South Dakota, vice Thomas W. Taubman, 
whose term has expired. 

Daniel F.. Hudson, of Cheyenne, Wyo., to be United States 
marshal, district of Wyoming. A reappointment, his term ex- 
piring May 14, 1918. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
CHAPLAIN. = 


Chaplain Joseph Clement Martin, National Army, to be chap- 
lain in the Regular Army with rank from April 23, 1918. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Alfred Salem Niles, of Maryland, to be second lieutenant with 
rank from date of appointment. 


CAVALRY ARM. 


Corpl. Howard D. Lee, Third Engineers, to be second lieu- 
tenant with rank from date of appointment. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Erccutire nominations confirmed by the Senate April 29 (legis 
lative day of April 24), 1918. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NATIONAL ARMY, 
GENERAT. OFFICERS. 
To be major generals. 


Brig. Gen. William P. Burnham. 
Brig. Gen. Willard A. Holbrook. 
Brig. Gen. James H. McRae. 
Brig. Gen. George B. Duncan. 
Brig. Gen. Ernest Hinds. 
Brig. Gen. Charles H. Martin. 
Brig. Gen. Charles S. Farnsworth. 
Brig. Gen. James W. McAndrew. 
Brig. Gen. Edward F. McGlachlin, jr. 
Brig. Gen. Le Roy S. Lyon. 

To be brigadicr generals. 


Robert H. Noble. 
Charles Gerhardt. 
William R. Dashiell. 

. Guy H. Preston. 

. Frank M. Caldwell. 

. Lutz Wahl. 

John L. Hines. 

. Joseph G. Castner. 

. Julian R. Lindsey. 

. George H. Jamerson. 

. Lincoln C, Andrews. 
Dwight E. Aultman. 
Ora E. Hunt. 

. Thomas W. Darrah, 

. Johnson Hagood. 

. Lytle Brown. 

. Alfred A. Starbird. 

. Edward T. Donnelly. 

. Fred T. Austin. 

. William I. Westervelt. 
. Augustine McIntyre. 

. Richard W. Young. 
George A. Wingate. 
Hugh S. Johnson. 
Frank T. Hines. 


1918. 


Itayniond Joseph Fox to be chaplain with rank of first licu- 


tenant. 


John Raymond O'Mahoney to be chaplain with rank of first 


licutenant. 
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APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
CHAPLAINS. 


MEDICAT. CORPS. 
To be first licutcnants. 


Joscph Francis Bredeck, 
James Loving Hamner, 


William 
Mereditt 


Bell Foster, jr., 
h Mallory, 


Joseph William Garrett, 


Charles 


Chester Dickinson, 


Harold Ward Stone, 


Wiliam 
Gregory 
Howard 


Ralph Campbell, 
Everett Stanbro, 
Paul Blake, 


jeorgze Leslie Dailey, 


Harry J 
Frederic 


ustin Felch. 
k Pelham Sutherland, 


Sydney Sigsfried Schochet, 
Alan Callender Sutton, 
Guy Alvin Caldwell, 


Edward 
John Ed 
Charles 


Peter Heller, 
ward Williams, 
Ifansford Brownlee, 


Rollan Walter Kraft, 
John Alfred White, 


Norinan 
William 
Wooster 
Kenneth 


St. George Vann, 
Crawford White, 

Hassell House, 

Dayton Allison Allen, and 


George Randolph Harris, Ir. 


First Lieut. Wallace J. Redner, Infantry, to be first lieuten- 


APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 


ant of Cavalry. 


First Lieut. Folsome Reed Parker, Cavalry, to be first lieu- 


INFANTRY ARM. 


tenant of Infantry. 


Fon PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 


INFANTRY ARM. 
To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Tully C. Garner. 
Second Lieut, Archibald R. MacKechnie. 


Second Lieut. Ernesto F. Colon to be first lieutenant. 


William 
William 


PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY, 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To de second lieutenants. 


Herman Goodrich, 
Harry Bauman, 


Henry Myron Smith, 


Edwin Joseph Dowd, 


Harry N 


forris Krohn, 


Mem Oliver Gunn, 
Ralph Moore Wyatt, 
Louis Albert Williford, 
Percy Stuart Lowe, 
Maury Leo Webster, 
Claud Thomas Gunn, 
Wayne Allen Harrod, 


Tewis F 


ranklin Moore, 


George Washington Phillips, 
Leon Aurile White, 


Edward 


Dreiss, jr., 


Winslow Burbans Van Devanter, 
Harold Young Keeler, 
Foster Chichester Harlow, 


Edward 


Nolan Delahunt, 


George Minot Cavis, 


Phillips 


Wainwright Loomis, 


Ephraim Preston Jolls, 

John William Callahan, 
Willis Doyle Kimmel, 
Blackstone Drummond Ayres, 
Robert Augustus Chambers, 
Alan Fuller Cameron, 


LYI 


—366 


IIloward Milton Cool. 
Charles Harold Cuppett, 
Walter Lee McCormick, 
Norton Swasey Crocker, 
tobert Martin Chase, 
Lyman Clement Rufferty. 
Arnold Dante Amoroso, and 
Harold Francis O'Donnell. 
FIELD ARTILLERY. 
To ve second licutenants. 


Benson Glenwood Scott, 
Ralph Hirsch, 

Robert Sickels, 

David Barton Kinne, jr., 
Robert Victor Maraist, 
Nathan Warner Gillette, 
Edwin Stewart Brewster, jr., 
Panl Kyrie Scott, 

Melvin Lewis Craig, 

Earl Gordon Wagner, 
Joseph Clifford Robbers, 
Blagden Manning, 

Don Castles Kreger, 
Laurence W. Boothe, 
Samuel Arrington Palmer, 
Harold Kondolf, 

Jay Williams Sechler, ` 
John Campbell Moses, 
John Craig Miller, jr, 
Walter Arthur Metts, jr., 
John Edwards Stryker, Jr., 
Morgan Foshee Simmons, 
Russell Lagrange Jolley, 
Frank Camm, 

Robert Benjamin Frantz, 
George Raymond Bell, 
Leonard Harrison Frasier, 
Samuel Lomax Hassell, Jr., 
Clifford B. Cole, 

Arthur Pope Shepard, 
John Swope Burrell, 
Charles Kemper Dunn, and 
Richardson Lester Greene. 


CAVALRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants. 


Cecil Marryat Boycott, 

Thomas Henry Dugan, jr., 

Harry Hope Fenley, 

William Joseph Egan, 
Redding Francis Perry, 

Marcellus Lowry Stockton, jr., 
Lawrence Patterson, 

Blaine Bee Wallace, 

Samuel Gibson Stewart, 
Charles Howard Espy, 
Warren Henry McNaught, 
Gregory Eflin Sawyer, 
Herbert Naugle Odell, 
Frederic Holdrege Bontecou, 
toy Edson Craig, 

Frederick Albert Vietor, 
Ralph Damon Dolsen, 

Early Edward Walters Duncan, 
Edward Marple Danicls, 
Paul Evert, 

Philip Richard Upton, 
William Golay Boatright, 
Winfield Chapple Scott, 
Theodore Keller Rothermund, 
George Edward Heidenreich, 
Clinton Montross Burbank, 
Ray Duff Willson, 

Donald Thomas Nelson, 
Chevy Chase, 

David Lewis Jones, 

Gilbert Davison Johnson, 
Chester Lawrence Conlon, 
Cleon Barnes Warren, 

Leo Thomas McMahon, 
Andrew Wylie, 

Marcus Gunn, 

William McCord Peeples, 
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John Paul Prosper Eckert, 
Phillip Bassett Shotwell, 
Harold Moorman Collins, 
Nathaniel Wheeler, 
Richard Relf, 
xeorge Sherwood Richardson, 
Ralph Eugene Ireland, 
Bryan Llewellyn Davis, 
William Stewart Cannon, 
William Taylor Myers, 
Eugene James Kelly, and 
Emerald Clark Robbins, 
INFANTRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants, 
Edward Italy Watson; jr., 
William Ewart Gladstone Graham, 
Gerage D. Curtis, 
Jesse Ralston Lippincott, 
Gaylord Benton Angus, 
Paul Ward Beck, jr., 
Hiram Wendell Tarkington, 
Luke Witt Loftus, 
John Core Duffy, 
Douglas Osborne Mead, 
Charles Arthur Waguer, jr., 
Talley Dozier Joiner, 
Earl Russell Fretz, 
Charles Harold Turner, 
Franklin Joseph Peck, 
Clarence Matthew Tomlinson, 
Lester Hardee Barnhill, 
Francis Youlden Cowle, 
Chester Wyatt Buchanan, 
Sterner St. Paul Meek, 
Stuart Hughes Smythe, 
David Barrett Head, 
Robert Matthews Burr, 
Julian Vance Link, 
Kenneth Clark Johnson, 
Forbes Rickard, jr., 
Joseph Jenkins Cornish, 
Ralph W. Neelands, 
Ralph Wagner Shepherd, 
Elbert Arcularius Nostrand, 
Wiliam Frederick Williams, Ir., 
Hervey Aldrich Tribolet, 
Robert Brooks Ennis, 
Leo Joseph Hagerty, 
Levie Wilson Foy, 
James Hereford McGinnis, 
John Thomas Hains, 
Wilbur Henry Vinson, 
John Cord Blizzard, jr., 
Leon Simon Oppenheimer, 
Robert Harris McFarlane, 
Howard Clark, jr., 
Adrian Barton Drake de Kay, 
William Martin Means, 
Henry Ellis Bacon, 
Thomas Edward Clark, 
Jesse Switzer Ogden, 
Efton Murrel James, 
Arnold L. Gralapp, 
Thomas Linton Urquhart, 
Ronald Patten Wildes, 
Earl Bryan Mathews, _ 
David M. Fisher, 
Robert Ignatius Stack, 
Paul Wilbur Warren, 
John Huling, jr., 
Paul Sherman Strickland, 
Harvey Chaplain Bounds, 
David Aston Turner, 
William Hamilton Russell, 
Paul Augustas Reinke, 
Orryl Samuel Robles, 
Walter Headden Ogden, 
Horatio Ward Wells, 
Ralph Hipple Dean, 
Horace Kelita Heath, 
Maurice Embry Gibson, 
Harry Russe!! Evans, 
Robert Golden Carter, 
Bartholomew Robins De Graff, 


George La Frane O'Connor, 
Harold Napoleon Gilbert, 
Charles Eugene Rust, 

Jay Johnson Morrow Scandrett, 
Monroe Heath, 

Joseph Bryan Thompson, jr., 
Fred George Coffield, 

Wilbert Christian Hendricks, 
Isane Schechter, 

William Albert Collier, 
Walter Scott Huxford, 

John Hanlon Atkinson, 
James Hunter Martin, 
Archibald Miles Mixson, 
Paul Wesley Sherman, 
Albert Gresham Wing, 
William Fred Rehm, 

cdward Nicholson Fay, 
Ralph Ellsworth Ladue, 
Edward Watson Kelley, 
Harry Charles Crowl, 

John Franklin Lancaster, jr., 
Claude Delorum Collins, 
David Beckwith Miller, 
Thomas Graves Cherry, 

Paul Taylor Funkhouser, 
Roger William Sanders, 
Arthur Tinker, 

Louis William Seggel, 
Wallace Williams, 

George Clarence Nielsen, 
Raymond Greenleaf Sherman, 
Robert William Blessing, 
Burdette Garrison, 

James Alexander Miller, 
Errol Edgerton Crouter, 

earl Campbell Horan, 
Samuel Baker Chism, 
Walter Judson Ferguson, 
William John Henry Ryan, 
Coleman Ferrell Driver, 
Wallace William Millard, 
Frederick Josiah Bradlee, jr., 
Sherman Stiles Spear, 
Robert Morgan Burrowes, 
Walter Wellington von Gremp, 
Kie Doty, 

Charles Homer Tinsley, 
Harold Tyler Hayes, 

Leo Charles Scheibelhut, 
Albert Elliot Holleman, 
Clarence Wynn Duerig. 
George Harvey Ferguson, 
Joseph Hamilton Richardson, 
Sterling Mackay Palm, 
Arthur Grady Hutchinson, 
Owen Greek Smith. 

Norman Marcus Nelsen, 
Harvey Lewis Littlefield, 

Roy Nathan Hagerty, 
Ronald L. Ring, 

Alfred Timothy Wright, 
John DeJarnette Faison, 
Albert William Selwyn Little, 
John Ainsworth Andrews, 
John Agustin McCann, 

Jack Bryant, 

George Andrew Lockhart, 
Robert Whitley Miller, 
Rumsey Lewis, 

Mark Milton Potter, 

James Julian Pirtle, 

Alfred Edward Dedicke, 
George Frederick Macdonald, 
John Raymond Booth, 

Paul Gray Miller, 

James Clay Ward, 

Ralph Burten Henning, 
Richard Oscar Bassett, jr., 
Jerome Heslen Joyce, jr., 
William Mead Ferris, jr., 
Edward Adams Mead, 

Frank Opper German, 

Harry Boissonnault, | 
Arnold Richard Christian Sander. | 
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Cery! B. Godfrey, 

Stanley Marshall Prouty, 
Richard Dodson Robinson, 
Charles Alfred Fuller, jt, 

Carl Alstien Foss, 

Wiliam Hervey Thomas, 
Wilbur Elisworth Bashore, 
Harold Head. 

Alan Campbell Clark, 

Philip Carl Johnson, 

William Henry Crampton, 
Willlam Walter Watson, 

Walter William Boon, 

Hugh MeCord Evans, 

Homer Virgil Gooing, 

Mark Farnum, 

Michael Joseph Mulcahy, 
Harold Stokely Wright, 

George Merrick Hollister, 

Lois Chester Dill, 

Edward James Maloney, 
Wesley Houser, 

Richard Abram Jones, 
Alexander Baldwin Mitchell, 
‘William Trafford Teachout, 
Joseph Terry McCaddon, jr., 
Paul Jennings Swank, 

Lloyd D. Yates, ` < 
Clarence O'Leary, 

Frank Thomas Richard, 
Laurence Welch Wilkin, 
Roy Bernhard Trelstad, 
Peyton James Brown, 
Hugh Barclay, 

Lawrence William Jenkinson, 
Wright Hackett Ross, jr., 
Nelson Macy Walker, 
James Hodges Drake, 
Francis Wayland Chatham, 
Charley Elkins Rogers. 
Henry Julius Morgan, jr. 
Leland Barton Aseltine, 
Hugh Dudley Benedict Cotton, 
Donald Howard Williams, * 
Milton Brandt Goodyear, 
Charles Downing Winchester, and 
George David Armstrong. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CHAPLAINS. 


Chaplain Joseph L. Hunter to be chaplain with the rank of | 


major. 


Chaplain Edward F. Brophy to be chaplain with the rank of 


captain. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 


Capt. Harry R. McKellar to be major. 
To be captains, 


First Lieut. Edgar E. Hume, 

First Lieut. Harry L. Arnold, 
First Lieut. Walcott Denison, 
First Lieut. James E. Ash, 

First Lieut. Calvin H. Goddard, 
First Lieut. Bascom L. Wilson, 
First Lieut. Clarence P. Baxter, 
First Lieut. John E. Walker, 

First Lieut. Henry F. Lincoln, 
First Lieut. Edgar A. Bocock, 
First Lieut. Willis P. Baker, 

First Lieut. Henry L. Krafft, 

First Lieut. Paul R. Hawley, 

First Lieut. John Dibble, 

First Lieut. George C. Dunham, 
First Lieut. Joseph M. Greer, 
First Lieut. Joseph de R. Moreno, 
First Lieut. Robert B. Hill, 

First Lieut. Arthur M. Alden, 
First Lieut. Gouverneur V. Emerson, 
First Lieut. Louis J. Regan, 

First Lieut. Willlam A. Haggins, 
First Lieut. Shannon L. Van Valzah, 
First Lieut. William O. H. Prosser, 
First Lieut. George C. Beach, jr., 
First Lieut. Jesse I. Sloat, 

First Lieut. David N. W. Grant, 


| 


First Lieut. Tames S. Simmons, 

First Lieut. Cyrus B. Wood, 

First Lieut. Charles Le Baron, jr., 

First Lieut. Alvin J. Bayley, 

First Lieut. John F. Corby, - 

First Lieut. Prescott S. Tucker, 

First Lieut. Roy M. Fortier, 

First Lieut. Roy E. Fox, 

First Lieut. Herbert De W. Porterfield, 

First Lieut. Dean F. Winn, 

First Lieut. Alva B. McKie, 

First Lieut. Albert W. Kenner, 

First Lieut. Robert E. Parrish, 

First Lieut. William L. Edmundson, 

First Lieut. Cary R. Pollock, 

First Lieut. James F. Roohan, 

First Lieut. Emery B. Neff, 

First Lieut. Arturo Carbonell, 

First Lieut. Edward A. Coates, jr., 

First Lieut. William R. Klingensmith, 

First Lieut. Leroy T. Howard. 

First Lieut. James A. Bethea, 

First Lieut. Asa M. Lehman, 

First Lieut. Harrison J. McGhee, 

First Lieut. Thomas L. Gore. 

First Lieut. Oramel H. Stanley, 

First Lieut. S. Munson Corbett, 

First Lieut. William C. Thomas, 

First Lieut. Samuel R. Norris. and 

First Lieut. Benjamin Norris. 
QUARTERMASTEE CORPS. 


Lieut. Col. William G. Gambrill, to be colonel, 
Maj. James A. Logan, jr., to be lieutenant colonel 


CAVALRY ARM. 
First lieutenants. 
Second Lieut. Burton C. Andrus, 


Second Lieut. Harold E. Lewis, and 
Second Lieut. Newell P. Weed. 
TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be colonel. 
Lieut. Col. Joseph H. Earle. = 
To be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Gilbert Van B. Wilkes. 
To be majors. 
Capt. Mason J. Young, 
Capt. Layson E. Atkins, 
Capt. George Mayo, 
Capt. Paul T. Bock, and 
Capt. Arthur P. von Deesten. 
To be captains. 
Tirst Lieut. Simon Medine, 
First Lieut. Samuel L. Kuhn, 
First Lieut. Louis Graham. 
First Lieut. Roy McCutchen, 
First Lieut. William Lohmeyer, jr. 
First Lieut. William A. Clark, 
First Lieut. Aubrey H. Bond, 
First Lieut. Hubert W. Collins, 
First Lieut. Harold J. McDonald, 
First Lieut. Maurice P. van Buren, 
First Lieut. Frederick S. H. Smith, 
First Lieut. Frank B. Hastie, 
First Lieut. Harold Van V. Fay, 
First Lieut. Oscar R. Peterson, 
First Lieut. Thomas K. Meloy, 
First Lieut. Robert Adams Love, 


First Lieut. Bennet H. Bowley, jr., 


First Lieut. Robert D. Ingalls, 
First Lieut. William L. G. Mackenzie, 
First Lieut. Walter L. Medding, 
First Lieut. Warren A. Lyon, 
First Lieut. Roger W. Parkhurst, 
First Lieut. Albert C. Lieber, jr., 
First Lieut. Robert K. Munroe, 
First Lieut. James A. Bjerregaard, 
First Lieut. Eugene F. Gaebler, 
First Lieut. William C. Atwater, 
First Lieut. Henry E. Strout, jr., 
First Lieut. John A. Strang, 

First Lieut. George E. Robinson, 
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First Lient. Frank C. Rogers, 

First Lieut. Philip N. Cristal, 

First Lient. Clifford H. Springer, 

First Lieut. Edward P. Morton, 

First Lient. Langley S. Homer, and 

First Lieut. George J. Nold. 
MEDICAL CORPS, 
To be majors, 

Capt. Edgar E. Hume. 

Capt. Hurry L. Arnold, 

Capt. Walcott Denison, 

Capt. James E. Ash. 

Capt. Calvin H. Goddard, 

Capt. Bascom L. Wilson, 

Capt. Clarence P. Baxter, 

Capt. John E. Walker, 

Capt. Henry F. Lincoln, 

Capt. Edgar A. Bocock, 

Capt. Willis P. Baker. 

Capt. Henry L. Krat, 

Capt. Paul R. Hawley, 

Capt. John Dibble, 

Capt. George C. Dunham, 

Capt. Joseph M. Greer, 

Capt. Joseph de R. Moreno, 

Capt. Robert. B. Hill, 

Capt. Arthur M. Alden, 

Capt. Gouverneur V, Emerson, 

Capt. Louis J. Regan, 

Capt. William A. Haggins. 

Capt. Shannon L. Van Valrah, 

Capt. William O. H. Prosser, 

Capt. George C. Bench, jr., 

Capt. Jesse I. Sloat. 

Capt. David N. W. Grant, 

Capt. James S. Simmons, 

Capt. Cyrus B. Wood, 

Capt. Charles LeBaron, jr., 

Capt. Alvin J. Bayley, 

Capt. John F. Corby, 

Capt. Prescott S. Tucker, 

Capt. Roy M. Fortier, 

Capt. Roy E. Fox, 

Capt, Herbert DeW. Porterfield, 

Capt. Dean F. Winn, 

Capt. Alva B. McKie, 

Capt. Albert W. Kenner, 

Capt. Robert E Parrish. 

Capt. William IL. Edmundson, 

Capt. Cary R. Pollock, 

Capt. James F. Roohan, 

Capt. Emery B. Neff 

Capt. Arturo Carbonell, 

Capt, Edward A, Coates, jr., 

Capt. William R. Klingensmith, 

Capt. Leroy T. Howard, 

Capt. James A. Bethea, 

Capt. Asa M. Lehman. 

Capt. Harrison J. McGhee, 

€apt. Thomas L. Gore 

Capt. Oramel H. Stanley, 

Capt. S. Munson Corbett, 

Capt. William C. Thomas, 

Capt. Samuel R. Norris, and 

Capt. Benjamin Norris, 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be tieutcnant colonels. 
Maj. Theodore H. Koch, 
Maj. James L. Long. 
Maj. Frederick L. Dengler, 
Maj. Richard H. Williams, 
Maj. Clifford C. Carson, 
Maj. George T. Perktzs, 
Maj. John B. Murphy, 
Maj. Jairus A. Moore, 
Maj. Frank B. Edwards, 
Maj. Henry C. Merriam, 
Maj. Harry W. McCauley, 
Maj. Robert W. Collins, 
Maj, Elisha G. Abbott and 
Maj. Samuel M. English, 
To be majors. 
Capt. Edward J, Cullen, 
Capt. Joseph J. Grace, 


Capt. Oscar A, Russell, 
Capt. Walter J. Buttgenbach, 
Capt. Charles O. Schudt, 
Capt. Marcellus H. Thompson, 
Capt. William W. Rose, 
Capt. Albert Gilmor, 
Capt. Clarence A. Mitchell, 
Capt. William P. Currier, 
Capt. Horace F. Spurgin, 
Capt. Edward A, Brown, 
Capt. John G. Donovan, 
Capt. Guy L. Gearhart, 
Capt. Allen Kimberly, 
Capt. Geoffrey Bartlett, 
Capt. William E. Shedd, jr., 
Capt. Robert Arthur, and 
Capt. William P. Wilson, 

To b2 captains. 


First Lieut. Ross G. Hoyt, 
First Lieut. William Mayer, 
First Lieut. Hubert A. McMorrow, 
First Lient. Douglas G. Clark, 
First Lieut. Vernon G. Cox, 
First Lieut. Ralph G. Lockett, and 
First Lieut. William F. Lafrenz. 
To be first lieutenants, 

Second Lieut. William W. Dinsmore, 
Second Lieut. Arthur Duffy, 
Second Lieut. Ellsworth Young, 
Second Lieut. John W. Fuchs, 
Second Lieut. Thomas R. Bartlett, and 
Second Lieut. Dudley F. Taylor. 

CAVALRY ARM. 

To be colonels. 
Lieut. Col. Frank R. McCoy, 
Lieut. Col. Willard H. McCornack, 
Lieut. Col. Guy V. Henry, 
Lieut, Col. Wallace B. Scales, 
Lieut. Col. Conrad S. Babcock, 
Lieut. Col. Rush S. Wells, and 
Lieut. Col. Robert R. Wallach. 

To be lieutenant colonels. 


Maj. Rush S. Wells, 


Maj. Robert R. Wallach, 
Maj. Lewis W. Cass, 
Maj. Henry J. McKenney, 
Maj. Casper W. Cole, and 
Maj. Frank T. MeNarney. 
To be majors, 


Capt. Lewis W. Cass, 
Capt. Henry J. McKenney, 
Capt. Casper W. Cole, 
Capt. Frank T. McNarney, 
Capt. Henry D. F. Munnikhuysen, 
Capt. Archibald T. Colley, 
Capt. Hugh H. McGee, and 
Capt, Joseph Plassmeyer. 

To be captains, 
First Lieut. Harry Foster, 
First Lieut. Alexander C. Strecker, 
First Lieut. Dwight Hugher, jr., 
First Lieut, Wiliam R. Stickman, 
First Lieut. Lloyd W. Biggs. 
First Lieut. Wilkie C. Burt, 
First Lieut, Harry L. Sommerhauser, 
First Lieut, Harold E. Dickinson, 
First Lieut. Adrian B. C. Smith, and 
First Lieut. Rufus S. Ramey. 


To be first lieutenants, 


Second Lieut. Graham T. Winslow, 
Second Lieut. Edward B. Harry, 
Second Lieut. Herbert D. Bowman, 
Second Lieut. Albert G. Klapp, 
Second Lieut. Fred P. Clark, 

Second Lieut. Edward A. Titcomb, 
Second Lieut. Henry C. 'Tatnall, 
Second Lieut. Harry L. Jones, 

Second Lieut Jonn W. Middendorf, jr., 
Second Lieut. Calvin R. MacGillivray, 
Second Lieut. George S. Clarke, 
Second Lieut. Harold P. Stewart. 
Second Lieut. Harold Lak. K. Albro, 
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Second Lieut. Ward H. Porter, and 


Second Lieut. Elias Lyman, jr. 


INFANTRY ARM. 
To be colonels. 


Lieut. Col. John H. Hughes, 
Lieut. Col, George W. Helms, 
Lieut. Col. Rufus E. Longan, 
Lieut. Col. Edward A. Roche, 


Lieut 


. Col. Henry M. Dichmaun, 


Lieut. Col. Halstead Dorey, 
Lieut. Col. George I’. Baltzell, 
Lieut. Col. Edgar T. Cenley, 
Lieut. Col. Charles H. Bridges, 


Lieut 
Lieut 


. Col. John Robertson, 
. Col. James V. Heidt, 


Lieut. Col. Patrick H. Mullay, 


Lieut 


. Col. Monroe C. Kerth, 


Lieut, Col. Lambert W. Jordan, jr., 
Lieut. Col. Harvey W Miller, and 
Licut. Col. Daniel G, Berry. 


Ma}. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Mai 

Maj 

Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj 

Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Mai 

Mai. 
Maj 

Mal 

Maj 

Maj. 
Mug. 
Mat. 
Mot, 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Mai. 
Mat. 
Maj. 


Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Cept. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt, 
Capt. 
Cpt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Onſit. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Cap. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
apt 

Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 


To be lieutenant colonels. 


William W. Bessell, 
Frank C. Burnett, 
Collin H. Ball, 
A. Owen Seaman, 
Clifford U. Leonorti, 
Benjamin H. Pope, 
Julian I.. Dodge, 
Herman Glade, 
Frank S Bowen, 
Robert H. Peck, 
Ward Dabney 
William W. Taylor, jr., 
Russell C. Hand, 
George A. Herbst, 
Philip J. Lauber, 
Thomas M. Hunter, 
Elverton E. Fuller, 
William S. Neely, 
Frank H. Adams, 
George C. Lewis, 
Willinm H. Patterson, 
Leonard J. Mygatt, 
Elliott M. Norton, 
toscoe H. Hearn, 
Morris M, Keck, 
Answell E. Deitsch, 
Josenh ©. Kay, 
Walter C. Jones, and 
Lu Vergne L. Gregg. 
To be majors. 


Ernest L. Pell 

Joseph C. Hattie. 

Johr W. Simons, jr., 
Faward G. Taylor, 
Alfied H. Erek. 

Fred P. Jac bs, 
Walter S. Grencen, 
Homer H. Slaughter, 
Henry C. K. Muhlenberg, 
John F. Curry, 

Jnives E. Chunex. 
Wiliam J. Fitzmaurice, 
Owen R. Meredith, 
James C. Wiliams, 
Robert E. O'Brien. 
Sinor B. Buckner, tr., 
Charles H. Bonesteel, 
Robert H. Fletcher, jr., 
Frederick A. Barker, 
Agard H. Batley, 
feorge C. Bowen, 
John H. Hester, 
Franklin L. Whitley, 
Alfred H Hobley, 
Arthur J Hanlon, 
Olin O Elis, 

Elmer C. Desobry, 
Emile V. Cutrer. 
Harry B. Cren, 

G. Barrett Glover, jr., 
Henry J. Weeks, 

Roy A. Hill, 

Arthur E. Bouton, 


Capt. Enceh B. Garey, 


Capt. Leonard II. Dreman, 
Capt. Charles K. Nulsen, 
Capt. John II. Muncaster, 
Capt. Theodore K, Spencer, 
Capt. Charles D. Hartman, 
Capt. Edgar S. Miller, 
Capt. Thomas C. Lonergan, 
Capt. Albert L, Sneed, 


Capt. Lester D. Baker, 

Capt. Walter R. Weaver, 
Capt, Alva Lee, 

Capt. Roy W. Winton, 

Capt. Frederick C. Phelps, 
Capt. James L. Frink, 

Capt. Edmund R. Andrews, 
Capt, Henry J. Damm. 

Capt. Max R. Wainer, 

Capt, Robert II. Willis, jr., 
Capt, Charles E. Contes. 
Capt. Martin C. Shallenberger, 
Capt. William B. Loughborough, 
Capt. James W. Peyton, 
Capt. Oral E. Clark, 

Capt. Rohert Coker, 

Capt. William F, Hoey, jr., 
Capt. Alexander W. Maish, 
Capt. Wiliam J, MeCaughey, 
Capt. Eugene R. Householder, 
Capt. Eugene Santschi, Jr., 
Capt. William A. Ganoe, 
Capt. Elmer F. Rice. 

Capt, Benjamin F. Castle, 
Capt. John W. Lang. 

Capt. George T. Everett, 
Capt. Henry H. Arnold. 
Capt. Walter R. Wheeler, 
Capt. Barton K. Yount, 
Capt. Denham B. Crafton, 
Capt. Wiliam E. Selbie, 
Capt. John I.. Jenkins, 

Capt. Charles H. White, 
Capt. Alvin G. Gutensohn, 
Sapt. Stanley I.. James, 
Capt. John S. Sullivan, 
Capt. Eruce B. Buttler, 
Capt. Evan E. Lewis. 

Capt. Paul A. Larned, 

Capt. James H. Laubach, 
Capt. George R. Tlarrison, 
Capt. Ralph W. Dusenbury, 
Capt. Thomas C. Spencer, 
Capt. Fauntley M. Miller, 
Capt. Ray C. Hill. 

Capt. Patrick J. Morrissey, 
Capt. Thomas M. R. Herron, 
Capt. John D. Reardan. 
Capt. Chester A. Shephard, and 
Capt. Charles W. Harris. 


TRANSFER From THE Rermep LIST, 
CAVALRY ARM. 
Capt. Louis R. Ball to be major. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


First Lieut. Charles C. Todd to be major. 
Second Lieut. Claude N. Feamster to be captain. 


APPOINTMENT NY TRANSFER IN THE ARMY. 
- CAVALRY ARM. 
Second Lieut. Veno Earl Sacre, Infantry, to be second lieu- 
tenant of Cavalry. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy. 
The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders : 
John P. Miller, 
James P. Olding. 
Albert S. Rees, and k 
Hollis M. Cooley. $ } 
The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 7th day of March, 1918: 
Howard K. Lewis, 
Robert T. Merrill. 2d, 
Francis G. Marsh, 
Percy K. Robottom, 
Stanley R. Canine, 
Joseph P. Norfleet, 
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Bernard O. Wills, First Lieut. Francis S. Kieren to be a captain in the Marine 
Walter V. Combs, Corps for temporary service. 

Thomas Moran, First Lieut. Alvin J. Daigler to be a captain in the Marine 
Francis P. Traynor, Corps for temporary service. 

Roy C. Smith, jr., Second Lieut. Carl J. Jessup to be a first lieutenant in the 
Walter D. La Mont, Marine Corps for temporary service. 

Clarkson J. Bright, The following-named temporary second lieutenants to be sec- 
William D. Kilduff, x ond lieutenants in the Marine Corps fòr a probationary period 
Herbert A. Ellis, of two years: 

Herbert R. Hein, Lester D. Johnson and 

Morris D. Gilmore, Edgar B. Pendleton. 

James McD. Cresap, Coast GUARD. 

Paul M. Bates, Cadet Engineer Leo Robert MacHale to be third lieutenant 
Elliott B. Nixon, of Engineers. 

Joseph M. Blackwell, POSTMASTERS. 


Norman L. Kirk, 


MISSISSIPPI. 
5 Is 
. John T. Griffin, Rolling Fork. 
Pat Buchanan, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Franz B. Melendx. Cuttino M. Mellichamp, Edgefield. 
Joseph R. Mann, jr., 
John F. Meigs, jr., 5 X p 
Jono W. 8 HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
am C. Burnes, = : 
Marion C. Cheek, Moxpay, April 29, 1918. 
George C. Fuller, The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
Harry R. Bogusch, : The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 


Lee C. Carey, 

Glenn A. Smith, 
Donald C. Godwin, and 
Edwin J. Gillam. 


lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, O God, our Heavenly Father, for that wise 
and beneficent providence which has ever been the inspiration 
of our people to prosperity and greatness, . 


Ensign William D. Austin to be a lieutenant (junior grade). Make us wise, we beseech Thee, in our generation, that with 
Pay Clerk Samuel B. Caldwell to be a chief pay clerk. a firm and steadfast faith in Thee we may 5 forward 10 
The following-named temporary warrant officers to be en- greater achievements. 

signs for temporary service: Hearten our soldiers at the front; give wisdom, skill, sagacity 


Le Roy H. Ripley, to their commanders; strengthen our arms and give us victory 

Frank A. Saunders, 5 in this critical hour, that good may liye and evil perish. In His 

Warren P. Boardman, name. Amen. 

Benjamin J. Shinn, The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday and Sunday was 

William J. Clark, read and approved. 

8 vince 2 5 WAR SUPPLIES—CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 327). 

Lon H. Robb. : | Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report on 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns for temporary the bill (S. 3803) authorizing the President to sell war supplies 
service : for printing under the rule. 

William Y. Rorer, The conference report and statement are as follows: 

Cedric O. Eaton, 

Charles A. Oliver, 

Harry F. Newton, 

Fred C. Forster, 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 5803) 
authorizing the President during the existing emergency to sell 


; supplies, materials, equipment, or other property, heretofore or 
ee 55 hereafter purchased, acquired, or manufactured by the United 
rani Leghorn States, in connection with, or incidental to, the prosecution of 
Edward F Manning, the war, haying met, after full and free conference, have agreed 

7 7 : to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 


Wiliam G. Spurlock, 


Theodore A. Kelly, follows: 


That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


William H. Fiddier, jr., and 
5 aa? ment of the House, and agree to the same. 
Frederick J. Leonard. A S. H. Dent, Jr., 


The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- W. J. FEDS 
serve Force to be ensigns for temporary service: | Junts KAHK 


George L. Heyer, Í . 
Harold B. Collins, and | a Managers on the part of the House. 


Wiliam C. Eberle. Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 


The following- named ensigns of the National Naval Volun- | G. AL Hrrcacock, 


F. E. WARREN 
teers to be ensigns for temporary service: ES 5 
‘Alan M. Gray, | Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Hale G. Knight, and STATEMENT. 

Charles A. Williams. 2 The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 

The following-named pharmacists to be dental surgeons for the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
temporary service: | the House to the bill (S. 3803) authorizing the President during 


William F. Murdy and the existing emergency to sell supplies, materials, equipment, 
Clarence A. Chandler. or other property, heretofore or hereafter purchased, acquired, 
The following-named pay clerks to be assistant paymasters or manufactured by the United States, in connection with, or 


with the rank of ensign for temporary service: incidental to, the prosecution of the war, submit the following 
Independent W. Gorton, written statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on: 
Daniel Lynch, The difference between the two Houses consists in the fact 
Edward H. Duane, that the Senate bill provided that the proceeds of the sale 
Raymond A. Auringer, and authorized in the bill should be used by each department or 
Lloyd C. Sowell. bureau whose products were sold, whereas the House insisted 
Harry M. Peterson to be an acting chaplain for temporary | that the proceeds should be covered into the Treasury. The 
service with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade). Sennte accepted the House amendment. 
John M. J. Quinn to be an acting chaplain for temporary S. H. Dent, Jr., 
service with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade). W. J. FIELDS, 
Second Lieut. Francis S. Kieren to be a first lieutenant in JULIUS KAHN, 


the Marine Corps for temporary service. Managers on the part of the House. 
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MINERALS AND METALS FOR WAR PURPOSES. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House: resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 11259) to 
provide further for the national security and. defense by en- 
couraging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling 
the distribution of these ores, metals, and minerals which have 
formerly been largely imported or of which there is or may be 
an Inadequate supply. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no quorum 
is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that no qnorum is present and evidently there 
is not, 

The Doorkeeper will elose the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. The ques- 
tion: is on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois to go into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Uuion on the 
bill II. R. 11259. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 289, answered 
„present 1, not voting 140, as follows: 
YEAS—289. 
Alexander Esch La Follette Sabath 
Almon Evans Langley Sanders, Ind. 
Anderson Fairtield Larsen Sanders, N. Y. 
Anthony ‘arr Lazaro Sanford 
Ashbrook Less Lea. Cal. Schall 
Aswell Fields Lee. Gu. Scott. Mich. 
Ayres F! Lever Scully 
Baer Focht Linthicum Sears 
Barkley Foster Little Sells - 
Beakes Francis Lobeck Shackleford 
Bell Frear London Sherley 
Beshlin Freeman Lonergan Sherwood 
Black French Longworth Sims 
Blackmon Fuller, III. Lufkin Sinnott 
Blunton Fuller. Mass. Lundeen Sisson 
Booher Gandy Lunn Slayden 
Borlund rd McAndrews Sloan 
Bowers Garland McArthur Smith. C. B. 
Brand er MeClintic Snyder 
Britten Garrett, Tenn. McCulloch Stafford 
Browne Garrett, Tex. McFadden Steagall 
Browning Gillett McKenzie Steenerson 
Buchanan Glynn McKeown Stephens, Miss. 
Burnett Good McLaughlin, Mich. Stephens. Nebr. 
Burrotghs Goodwin, Ark. Magee Sterling. III. 
Butler Gordon Mansfield Stevensen 
Byrnes, 8S. C. Gould Mapes Stiness: 
Ryrns. Tenn. Graham. III. Martin Sweet 
Campbell, Kans. Greene, Mass. ason Swift 
Candler, Miss, Hadle Mays Switxer 
Cannon Hamil Meeker Tague 
Cantrill Hamilton, Mich, Merritt Talbott 
Carlin Hamlin Miller, Wash, Taylor. Ark. 
Carter, Okia. Heni Mondell 'Pavlor. Colo. 
Cary Harrison, Miss, Montague Tomple 
Chandler, Okla. Harrison, Va. oon Thomas 
Churen Hastings Moore, Pa. Tilman 
Clark. Fla. Haugen Moores, Ind. Timberlake 
Classen Hayden Morgan ‘Towner 
€lnypool Hayes Nolan Treadway 
Coady Heaton Oldfela Van Prke 
Collier Hiefiim Oliver, Ala. Venable 
Connally, Tex. Helm Oliver, N. Y, Vinson 
Connelly, Kans. Helvering Osborne Volstead 
Cooper Wis, lersey O'Shaunessy Walker 
Cox Hicks Overstreet Waleh 
Crisp Hilliard Padgett Walton 
Currie, Mich. Iollund paige Ward 
Dallluger Hollingsworth Par Wason 
Davidson Houston Parker. N. J. Watkins 
Davis Howard Parker, N. Y. y » Va 
Delaney Huddleston Peters Welling 
Dempsey Lull, Town Polk Weity 
Dent Hull. Tenn: Pow Whaley 
Denton Humphreys Purnell Wheeler 
Dickinson Froe Quin White. Me. 
Treland Rainey, II. T. White, Ohio 
11 James Raker Williams 
Dillon Johnson, Ky. Ramsey Winsen. In. 
Dixon Johnson, Wash. Ramseyer Wilson. La. 
Dominick ‘oul. Randa Wilson. Tex. 
Donovan Keating Rankin ingo 
Doolittle hoe Rayburn Wise 
Doremus Kelley, Mich ped Woed, Ind 
Dowell lly, Pa Robbins Wooda. Iowa 
Drane Kennedy, Iowa Roberts Woodvard 
Dunn Kettner Robinson Wright 
Dyer Key, Ohto Rogers ¥oung. N. Dak, 
9 5 = 8 1 Young. Tex. 
ot nkaſd ose Zihlman 
Ellsworth Kitehin Rouse 
Elston Knutson Rubey 
Emerson Kraus Rucker 
ANSWERED " PRESENT —1. 
Rodenberg 
NOT VOTING — 140. 
Austin Brodbeck Carew Cooper, Ohio 
Bacharach Brumbaugh Carter. Mass acne W. Va 
Bankhead Caldwell Chandler, N.Y. Co 
Barnhart Campbell, Pa. Clark, Pu. Costello 
Biaril Caraway Cleary Crago 
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Cramton Gray, N. J. Melumore Scott. Towa 
Crosser Green, Iowa Madden Scott. Pa. 
Curry, Cal, Greene, Vt. Maher Shallenberger 
Dale, N. Y. Gregg Mann Shouse 

Dale, Vt. triest Miler. Minn. Siegel 
Darrow Griffin Morin Sleanp 
Decker Hamilten, N. Y. Mott Small 
Denison Haskell Mudd Smith. klano 
Dewalt Ilawiey Neely Smith, Mich, 
Dooling Heintz Nelson Smith, T. F. 
Doughton Hensley Nicholls. S. C. Snell 
Drukker Hood Nichols, Mich, Rnook 
Dupré Husted Norton Stedman 
Eagan Hutchinson Oiney Steele 
Edmonds * Jacoway Overmycr Sterling, Pa. 
Rstopinal Johnson. S. Dak. Phelan Strong 
Fairchild. B. L. Jones Piatt Sullivan 
Fairchild, G, W. Kahn Porter Sumners 
Ferris Kenrns Powers Templeton 
Fisher Kennedy, R. I. Pratt Thompson 
Flynn viess, Price Tilson 
Fordney sing, Ragsdale Tinkham 
Foss. Kreider Rainey, J. W. are 
Gallagher LaGuardia Reavis Vestal 
Galiran hlbne Riordan Voi 

Glass Lesher owe Waldow 
Godwin, N. C. Littlepage Rowland Watson, Pa, 
Goodal ¢eCormick Russell Weaver 
Grahum, Pa. MeKinle: Sanders, La. Webb 

Gray, Ala. McLaughlin, Pa. Saunders, Va. Winslow 


So the motion of Mr. Fosrer was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Sanpens of Louisiana with Mr. RODENBERG. 
Mr. Date of New York with Mr. Dart of Vermont. 
Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. NORTON. 

Mr, Gray of Alabama with Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. BARNHART with Mr. Forpxer. 

Mr. OLxEY with Mr. Gronan W. FARMCHILD. 

Mr. Nicholls of South Carolina with Mr. REAVIS: 
Mr. BAN KHTaDb with Mr. Warpow. 

Mr. Dovan rox with Mr. Surre of Idaho. 

Mr. Bropreck with Mr. Darrow. 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. Benwaaton L. Famentp. 
Mr. Decker with Mr. Coorrr of Ohio. 

Mr. Brustsavcan with Mr. GOODALL. 

Mr. Dewarr with Mr. COSTELLO. 

Cuirary with Mr. AUSTIN. 

Dootine with Mr. DENISON. 

Mr. Catpwes. with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. Durré with Mr. Carrer of Massachusetts. 

. Eacaw with Mr. EDMONDS. 

Frerrts with Mr. BACHARACH: 

. FLYNN with Mr. Craco. 

„ Campsert of Pennsylvania with Mr. Coorrn of West Vir- 


Esrorrnar with Mr. Gust of Pennsylvania. 
. Ftsuer with Mr: Brann. 

Carew with Mr. CRAMTON, 

Mr. Gauirvan with Mr. CuHanpier of New York. 
Grass with Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 

Mr. Gopwrw of North Carolina with Mr. Griest. 
Mr. Guurrin with Mr. HASKELL. 

Harb with Mr. Kann. 

Mr. Greco with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

Jacoway with Mr. Kirss of Pennsylvania. 

. Jones with Mr. Hauttrox of New York. 
Henstxey with Mr. LEHLRACH. 

„ Lrrreepace with Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
McLemore with Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. Hoop with Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. Mann with Mr. HUSTED. 

Mr. Neeny with Mr. Kexsnepy of Rhode Island. 
Ovrnuxn with Mr. Krxc. 

. PHeran with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

. Price with Mr. KNUTSON. 

„ Ragspare with Mr. MecLaverirm of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. STEDMAN with Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr: Joux W. Raney with Mr. Mroner of Minnesota. 
Itionna with Mr. LORIN. 

. Russet with Mr. Morr. 

Sacnpers of Virginia with Mr. Mun. 

„ SHALLENBERGER with Mr. Nichols of Michigan. 
Mr. Snorsz with Mr. Pratt. 

Mr. Suat with Mr. PORTER. 

Mr. THosras F. Surra with Mr. Prarr. 

Mr. Sxoox with Mr. Sxrtr. 

Mr. Steere with Mr. STRONG. 

Mr. SrerLrxg of Pennsylvania with Mr. Trrsox. 
Mr. Sura with Mr. TINKHAM. 

Mr. Suscxens with Mr. Vorer. 

Mr. Weaver with Mr. WIXSrow. 
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Mr. Wrun with Mr. Rower. 

Mr. Garner with Mr. Curry of California. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE, 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, before the House goes into the 
Committee of the Whole I would like to address the House on 
n question of personal privilege. I shall not take up the usual 
hour of the time of the House, because I realize that the sub- 
ject matter I am about to disenss has been talked of and aired 
n number of times, but I would like to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that I liave never yet replied to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] concerning me. 

The SPEAKER. What is the question of privilege founded 
on? > 

Mr. BRITTEN. The foundation of it appears in the RECORD 
of last Friday, at page 6147 [permanent Recorp, p. 4683]. It 
was the insertion in the Reconp of a speech by the gentleman 
from Alabama on April 5 last, about three weeks ago. 

Mr. WINGO: Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. Has not the House just voted to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union? 

The SPEAKER. It has. 

Mr. BRITTEN. But it has not yet gone into the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. A question of privilege is the highest thing 
that can arise in the House, and you can do everything with 
it except to interrupt n roll call. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. HEFLIN] on April 5, three weeks ago, made a speech in 
which he directly or indirectly referred to the gentleman from 
Hlinois [Mr. Mason] and myself as being disloyal, or not prop- 
erly patriotic In this emergency. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Yor what purpose does the gentleman from 
Alabama rise? 

Mr. HEFLIN. To suggest to the House that the gentleman 
from Illinois was present when I made that speech, and replied 
to it. y 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman says that he did not repiy 


to it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Why, the gentleman followed me. I sat right 
here on the front seat and heard his speech on the 5th of April. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, addressing the Chair, does the 
gentleman from Alabama desire to prevent me from addressing 
the House this morning? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The gentleman from Alabama will desire to 
prevent it unless he is given an opportunity to reply, because 
the gentleman from Illinois did reply to me. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am almost inclined, then, Mr. Speaker, to 
withdraw my request in order to obviate that spectacle. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That would be a terrible price. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I would like to call the attention of the 
House to the basis for my question of privilege. It is this: 
That while the gentleman made his speech on April 5 his re- 
marks were not inserted in the Recorp until the day before 
yesterday, and there was no opportunity of replying. 

The SPEAKER. What is it the gentleman from Alabama 
said about which the gentleman from Illinois desires to talk? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman presented a statement writ- 
-ten by T. Everett Harre, an irresponsible writer, published by 
the American Defense Society, and sent broadcast, in which one 
Sylvester Viereck, of New York, boasted of having written a 
bill which I introduced in Congress. That is the basis of my 
raising the question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SVEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, GARNER, Did I understand that the gentleman from 
Illinois arises to a question of personal privilege? I was not 
present in the Chamber at the time he took the floor. 

The SPEAKER... Yes. 

Mr. GARNER, And that he states that an article was in- 
serted in the Recor by the gentieman from Alabama, and if I 
remember correctly was read from the floor of the House, and 

- that that constitutes the question of personal privilege? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. It is owing entirely to what was in 
the document. < 

Mr. GARNER. Just one suggestion, if I may, while I am 
upon my feet, without interrupting the gentleman. If state- 
ments made by gentlemen on the floor of the House can later 
on be made the basis for questicns of personal privilege, there 


is no doubt but that the time of this House can be consumed 
euch day in each week until the end of the session with ques- 
tions of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state over again that the 
pieper way, the direct way, the easy way, the short way, when 
one gentleman makes n statement which another gentleman 
claims to be unwarranted, upon the floor of the House, is to 
have the words taken down and have the House immediately 
deal with it. The gentleman from Illinois finds himself in this 
situation, however: That the remarks of the gentleman from 
Alabama were never printed until last Friday. 

Mr. GARNER. I am not going to controvert that statement, 
but the gentleman from Alabama did insert what purported to 
be his remarks in the next morning's RECORD. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, the gentleman is thinking of an entirely 
different speech, one that has nothing to do with this subject 
matter. 

Mr. GARNER. I think myself where a Member is not present 
and statements are made concerning him by another Member on 
the floor of the House he ought to have the opportunity to reply 
to it, but where 2 Member is present and a statement is made 
affecting him, if he does not refer to it at the time he ought 
to be estopped from further taking up the time of the House in 
respect to it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does not the gentleman think that I have a 
proper basis for a question of personal privilege when a Member 
gets on the floor of this House and says that a certain man in 
New York claims authorship of a bill, a very important bill, 
which I had introduced? 

Mr. GARNER. Well, I will answer that by asking the gentle- 
= n this question: Did not the gentleman reply to it at that 
time? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; he replied at that time. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I attempted to reply to it briefly at that time, 
and would have specifically replied in the intervening time, but 
the speech was three weeks ago, and the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Alabama had not been inserted in the Recorp until 
the day before yesterday. The speech to which the gentleman 
from Texas IMr. Garner] refers, which was corrected in the 
Recorp by the gentleman from Alabama, was one in which 
certain typographical errors were made last Thursday, and 
therefore appeared in the Recorp two days in succession. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Alabama rise? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The gentleman from Illinois was present 
when I read this statement given out by this American Defense 
Society. He then denied that Viereck wrote this bill in ques- 
tion and said he wrote it himself. Now he wants to reply 
again to a question which he has already denied and which 
I did not dispute after he said Viereck did not write the bill, 
but he wrote it himself. I am just asking for a square deal, 
Mr. Speaker; all I ask is fair treatment at the hands of the 
House and everybody else. I do not think the gentleman ought 
to be permitted to take up the time of this House to answer a 
speech that I made when he was present and to which he 
replied on that very day. 

The SPEAKER. If he replied on that very dax 

Mr. HEFLIN. He spoke that very day, immediately follow- 
ing me. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I had permission to address 
the House for five minutes that day, and when my time ex- 
pired it was extended another five minutes, and it was not on 
the question of personal privilege. While I followed what the 
gentleman from Alabama had said, there was no way of know- 
ing positively what he said, because he talked for 30 minutes 
or more, until—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Until his speech appeared in the Rrconp 
on Saturday. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman has not yet pointed out the 
language to which he objects. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am just about to do that, if the gentleman 
will allow me. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not had any chance. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman has said it was remarks appear- 
ing in the Recorp of Friday, made on April 5, and it seems the 
remarks he referred to were read at that time by the gentle- 
man from Alabama and that the gentleman replied during the 


discussion. I have no desire to interfere with the contro- 
versy—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Hus not the Chair ruled that 
the gentleman from Illinois might proceed? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair has, but the gentleman from 
Arkansas is in his rights. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Regular order! 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to interfere with 
the controversy, but our Committee on Mines and Mining wants 
to go ahead with the war-minerals bill. If the gentleman has a 
question of personal privilege to which he has not replied, it 
might be necessary; but I think the gentleman will agree with 
me that the gentleman from Alabama in making his speech read 
what the gentleman now objects to. I was present at the time— 
and the gentleman from Alabama has not put in the RECORD, as 
I understand it, any additional new matter—and the gentleman 
from Illinois rose and made an explanation of the criticism 
made by this defense society and of the correspondence in which 
he protested against it and where they acknowledge that it was 
an error; now I submit under orderly procedure the gentleman 
having replied showing it was an unjust charge against him that 
it is not proper to rise a second time in explanation of it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has decided that point, and the 
gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
6147, of Friday, April 26 [permanent Recorp, p. 4683], contained 
remarks of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] mde on 
the floor of the House some three weeks prior to that date. My 
basis for the request for personal privilege is in the following 
statement. The gentleman from Alabama said: 

I hold here a statement issued this year by Mr. Harre, of the Council 
of Defense— 

When he was in error— 


or the American Defense Society, who talks about this bill and says 
that Viereck, the traitor in New York, who was the editor of the Father- 
land, notoriously against this Government, notoriously in sympathy with 
Germany, that— 


Here is what Mr. Harre is supposed to have said 


on the afternoon of June 25, the da 1 which this bill was introduced 
by Congressman BRITTEN, of Illinois, Mr. Viereck read to me the text ot 
the bill proposing that citizens of German or Austrian birth or descent 
upon their request should be exempted from military service in foreign 
lands. 


Then the gentleman from Alabama was interrupted by Mr. 
Switzer. 


Will the gentleman yield? B 
Mr. Hertinx, By T. Everett 


whom is that issued, what society? 
arre, and these extracts are signed by 
the secretary of the American Defense Society. Now, gentlemen, what 
do you think of that—that Viereck wrote that bill. Did he send it to 
the Member from Illinois? How came that bill here? How came it to 
be introduced in this body? ‘Those are questions that we must consider. 

And then, in his own handwriting, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama inserted, outside of the typewritten record: 

While our boys are fighting at the front we must not fall to do our 
duty here. [Applavse.] 

The champion applauder for the other side has applause on 
the brain. 

In order to make certain that this speech as it appeared in 
the Recorp on Friday morning was an exact counterpart of the 
speech as it was delivered on the floor of the House, I sent for 
the original typewritten copy, which I have here. With a few 


exceptions the speech is identical with the remarks made by, 


the gentleman on the floor. 

But he said: 

Now, gentlemen, let me say in conclusion, let us stand together and 
nil together by the President, this great American, the Commander in 
Chief of our Army and Navy. 

And then he has put the word “applause” in there, for fear 
the House and gallery did not quite appreciate the importance 
of it. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. The 
gentleman is complaining, under a question of personal privilege, 
of the gentleman from Alabama writing “ applause” after some 
remarks that do not refer to the gentleman from Illinois. I 
have no objection to hfs proceeding under personal privilege, but 
in order to save time 

The SPEAKER. I think the gentleman had best omit that. 

Mr. BRITTEN. ‘The speech has been changed by adding a 
number of “ applauses,” and the word “loud” before the final 
“ applause.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HEFLIN. To say that the word “applause” is not in- 
serted anywhere except where applause occurred on the floor. 

Mr. WINGO. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. What is the point of order? 


Mr. WINGO. The point of order is that both gentlemen are 
discussing the word “ applause.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas is entirely 
correct. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Brirren] will stick 
to his text. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I shall refrain further from talking about 
“applause.” A little further down in the gentleman’s remarks 
of April 5 he uses this language: 

Gentlemen 

Referring to my bill— 
if that is Americanism, I can not subscribe to the doctrine. If that is 
ProT to the boys at the front and to the flag, then I am not loyal 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman refers to my bill. He does not 
necessarily say it is disloyal. He does not say that I am un- 
patriotic, but he characterizes the entire matter as being dis- 
loyal from his point of view, and he has here repeatedly slapped 
his ponderous chest and indicated what he has in his heart 
against 14 Members of Congress. He has repeatedly mentioned 
my name among them—14 Members who, from his point of view, 
according to the dictates of his heart, are disloyal to the Gov- 
ernment. I do not mean to impugn the patriotism of any Mem- 
ber of this House, and I never did. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is not speaking of the charge 
that the gentleman from Alabama made when he charged Mr. 
Viereck with having written his bill. That is the charge. I 
do insist that the gentleman shall stick to the charge that has 
been made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, on page 5510 of the Recorp, in 
the corrected copy of the gentleman’s remarks of April 23, the 
gentleman from Alabama, referring to both Mr. Mason and my- 
self, said these words—and, by the way, he was referring to his 
Age-Herald editorial— 

Now, whoever furnished the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] 
with the editorial attacking me, misrepresenting me, charging me falsely 
with having said the speech 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will State it. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is reading what the gentleman 
from Alabama objected to about the Age-Herald. It has noth- 
ing to do with the question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois will proceed 
in order. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I was using the gentleman's remarks, and 
was going to have them apply to my own position to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is at liberty to quote any- 
thing stated by the gentleman from Alabama reflecting on him 
and making a statement about that. That is absolutely fair. 
But to drag up the Age-Herald here again 

Mr. BRITTEN, I will not drag that in again without the per- 
mission of the House. I will get at it in this way: The gentle- 
man from Alabama said he did nor understand why the gentle- 
man from Illinois was not dealing fairly by him, and when he 
presented the article from the Age-Herald—that is, the edi- 
torial—he also ought to have presented a subsequent editorial. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I make the same point of order. 
The gentleman is repeating the same offense. 

Mr. BRITTEN. All right, Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will leave out the Age- 
Herald. ; 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will leave that out. He said that in pre- 
senting certain matters before the House, as a matter of fair- 
ness to the gentleman from Alabama, both statements should be 
presented. 

Mr. WINGO. I insist on the point of order. The gentleman 
is referring to a question of privilege that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason] might have. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Which I also have. 

Mr. WINGO, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN] 
was not mentioned in that controversy with reference to the Age- 
Herald, and I insist that he confine himself 

The SPEAKER. If the Age-Herald had nothing to say about 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN], the Chair thinks it is 
out of place. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, in order to save time I will 
send to the Clerk's desk a letter from the American Defense 
Society, written the day after the gentleman from Alabama 
IMr. Herrtm] addressed the House, April 6, and also a state- 
ment accompanying that letter, which I would like to have the 
Clerk read to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read it, without objection. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Aunnteax DEFENSE Soctrry (INc.), 
Ion. FRED A. BRITTEN, New York, April d, 1918. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dear Mn. Brrrrenx: Your letter is n little obscure, for you have 
heretofore characterized the statement made by Mr. Harre as ema- 
nating from this society; and you mention that Mr. Heriin read into 
of the Defense Society's statement concerning it; 
but I can not tell whether you refer to that or to the recent news 
release, a copy of which I inclose. If the latter, it probably did no 
harm; and {f the former, any harm that it did can be immediately 
counteracted by reading this ſuclosed statement. 


Yours, trul 
$ 5 Hxxnv C. Qurxey, 
Chairman Bæecutire Committee, 


the Recorp a cony 


STATEMENT BY AMERICAN DEPEXSE SOCIETY, 
Marca 27, 1918. 


On [blank date] an article appeared in a number of newspapers pur- 
porting to be issued with the approval of the American Defense Soctety, 
and written by Mr. T. Everett Harre, in which the writer attempted to 
shew the connection between George Sylvester Viereck, of New York, 
and certain men of influence in the Nation’s Capitol at Washington. 

Among other things, the article attributed to Mr. Viereck the boast 
that he was the author of II. R. 5184, introduced in Congress on June 
25, 1917, by Representative FRED- A. BRITTEN, of Chicago, the. title of 
which bill was “To anthorize the President to exem: from foreign 
military service, upon thelr request, such citizens of rman or Aus- 
trian birth or descent whose blood ties in the enemy country might dis- 
9 the . effort that is necessary for the victory of our troops 
on fore soll.“ 


the society Is willin 
to Mr. BRITTEN in 


make the statement attributed ta him. 

Mr, Burrren explains that his bill was introduced for the sole purpose 
of increasing the efficiency of the Army and with no intention to provide 
an cvasion of the draft law. 

Mr. Harre’s article said that the Britten bill“ was in line with another 
bill to repeal the censcription law for raising the National — 
which might have led the reader to believe that Mr. Barrren was also 
the author of this bill, while in fact he voted for the conscription law 
and made a speech in Its favor oa the floor of the House. The infer- 
ence, therefore, is entirely erroneous. 

Con man Ibnirren is entitled to.a correction of the statement 
made by Mr. Harre that “the Congressman from the ninth district: of 
Illinois, who introduced the bill, was one of those men specifically char- 
acterized by President Wilson as willful men, who bave attempted to 
frustrate and hinder thb prompt passage of legislation necessary for 
this Nation's conduct of the war.” 

The President's reference to a “little group of willful men was made 
on March 4, 1917, prier to our entrance Into the war, and was directed 
against the Senators who had succeeded in talking to death a bill 
Rpt ae President to arm American merchant ships,” and for 


which bill Brirren had voted favorably in the House on March 1, 
1917. 

[ Applause. ] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the article referred to and 


presented to the House by the gentleman from Alabuma [Mr. 
Heurtin} was quite a lengthy one. It covered two columns, 
closely printed. The author, T. Everett Harre, an unreliable 
newspaper man, by some method had his article sent out by the 
American Defense Society, a pure mistake, as indicated in the 
letter just rend. As soon as the American Defense Society 
learned of its mistake it issued a second statement, which was 
dated March 27, a week prior to the date of the speech of the: 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herem]. I wil. use his lan- 
guage as closely as I can when I say that if Mr. Hxrri had 
desired to be fair to me he would have had this second state- 
ment read as well as the first. Those are almost the identical 
words, boiled down, used by Mr. Herrin when referring to 
Mr. Mason the other day for not having presented the second 
statement of a certain newspaper in Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I never saw this other state- 
ment. If I had seen this other statement, I would not have read 
the first one, It is net a question now as to who wrote the 
bill. The fact remains that the bill was introduced by the gen- 
tleman, and I was criticizing the purpose of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. BRITTEN. If my bill is subject to criticism, and if T 
am to be designated by anybody as disloyal or unpatriotic 
because of attempting to improve the draft law, I think that 
Congress ought to know my position im the premises. If my 
bill is in error, every word of it or any one word of it, if my bill 
is not true and patriotic, then the words of the President of 
the United’ States might be equally criticized. I hold in my 
hand a letter from Adjt, Gen. McCain, dated April 15, 1918, 
Just two weeks ago, in which he says: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Tun n GENERAL'S OFFICE, 


Hon, Fren A. BRITTEN. ashington, April 15, 1913, 


House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mu. brirren: In compliance with 
inclosed herewith advanced copy ef general orders promulgating Ex- 
ee order defining the status of conscientious objectors in the mili- 

y 


our request, there is 


service, 
Very truly, yours, H. P. MCCAIN, 
Phe Adjutant General. 
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Now, my bill was intended to improve the military service, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, T rise to a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. What is the gentleman’s point of order? 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman's question of persona! privilege 
goes to a statement attributed to a certain gentleman, making 
the false charge that that gentleman had written a bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Hiinois. Now, I am perfectly will- 
ing to have the gentleman attempt to discuss the merits of the 
bill, but not under the guise of a question of personal. privilege, 
The question of the merits of his bill that he introduced is not 
question of personal privilege. The question of personal 
privilege is that the gentleman from Alabama IMr. Hxvitx! 
had quoted a man as claiming to have written that bill which 
the gentleman. introduced; That is a different question. This 
isa question of the merits of the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I desire to sny 
with respect tọ the point of order that the statement the gen- 
tileman from Ilinois is now about to make goes to the very 
crux of his question of personal privilege. He proposes to show 
that he is not disloyal, and the gentleman from Arkansas [ Mr. 
Winco] evidently would stop him at that point. 

Mr. WINGO, Oh, I object to the gentleman’s remark. 

The SPEAKER. Of course. the Chair can not anticipate, and 
nobody can anticipate, what the gentleman is going to say. This 
bill, whatever it is, was the cause of the trouble, it seems, on 
which the speech of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] 
was based; and inasmuch as the thing is up, it looks to the Chair 
as though the gentleman has the right to explain his bill. 

Mr, WINGO, If the Speaker will indulge me in just one 
statement, the question of privilege is not the charge of dis- 
loyalty, but the charge that some one else wrote the bill that the 
gentleman introduced, 

The SPEAKER. That was one part of it. 

Mr. WINGO, And if he raises the question that some one has 
charged him with disloyalty, of course the gentleman is entitled 
to be heard on that charge. 

8 SPEAKER. That is what he has raised two or three 
mes, 

Mr. WINGO. If he wants to discuss and establish his loyalty, 
certainly I shall not object. A 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed in order, 

Mr. BRITTEN. I should like to suggest to the gentleman 
oe 5 that it is not necessary for me to establish my 
loyalty. 

Mr. WINGO. I did not say it was. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore} made that suggestion. T did not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will not permit debate between 
Members and the gentleman who has the floor about this thing. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, my name has been repeatedly 
connected with the names of other Members of Congress by. the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HRVTfax] as being unpatriotic 
from his point of view, and he has always used this particular 
bill to indicate how he arrived at that conclusion as far as I 
was concerned; and I think I ought to have the right te explain 
to the House the character of my bill, and just what the Presi- 
dent of the United States thinks of it. 

Mr. AEFLIN. Win the gentleman yield right there? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yleld to 
the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; I do not. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 

The SPZAKER. The Chair will admonish the gentleman 
from Illinois that he has got nothing to do with those other 14, 
if that is the number, and he will attend to his own case. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Alabama rise? 

Mr. BLACKMON. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLACKMON. As I understand it, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Brirren] was given the right to speak to a ques- 
tion of personal privilege with reference to something that 
occurred a day or so ago. Now, in speaking to his question of 
personal privilege he goes back three or four weeks, to diserts 
something that happened three or four weeks or a month ago. 

The SPEAKER, Well, it was the thing that happened sev- 
eral days ago that he was complaining of. 

Mr. BLACKMON, But can he recite the history of what the 
gentleman from Alabama has been saying or what he says ke 
has been saying for a long time before? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will do the best he can to hold 
the gentleman to the direct line. - 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker I will read a part of the Execu- 
tive order of March 20, 1918, signed by Woodrow Wilson, The 
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White House. It is by order of the Secretary of War; Peyton 
©. March, Major General, acting Chief of Staff; and marked 
“ Official: H. P. McCain, Adjutant General.” 

1 3 declare that the following military service is noncombatant 
se ce: 

8. Service in the Medical Corps wherever performed. This includes 
the sanitary detachments attached to combatant units at the front; 
service in the divisional sanitary trains composed of ambulance com- 

jes and field-hospital companies, on the line of communications, at 
he base in France, and with the troops and hospitals in the United 
States; also the service of supply and repair in the Medical Department. 

b. Any service in the Quartermaster Corps, in the United States may 
be treated as noncombatant. Also in rear of zone of operations, service 
in the following: Stevedore companies, labor companies, remount depots. 
veterinary hospitals, supply depots, bakery companies, the subsistence 
service, the bathing service, the laundry service, the salvage service, 
the clothing renovation service, the shoe-repair service, the transporta- 
tion repair service, the motor-truck companies, 

e. Any engineer service in the United States may be treated as non- 
combatant service, Also, in rear of zone of operations, service as fol- 
lows: Rebuilding buildings, operation and repair; road building and 
repair; construction of rear-line fortifications, auxiliary defenses, etc., 
construction of docks, wharves, storehouses, and of such cantonments 
as may be built by the Corps of Engineers; topographical work; camou- 
flage; map reproduction; supply-depot service; hydraulic service; and 
forestry service. 

2. Persons ordered to report for military service under the above 
act who have (a) been certified by their local boards to be members of 
a religious sect or organization as defined in section 4 of said act, or 
(b) who object to participating in war because of conscientious seru- 
ples, but have failed to receive certificates as members of a religious 
sect or organization from their local board, will be assigned to non- 
combatant military service as defined in paragraph 1 to the extent that 
such persons are able to accept service as aforesaid without violation 
of the religious or other conscientious scruples by them in good faith 
entertained. 

Now, let us see how the very object of my bill differs from 
the President's desires, if at all. What is the object of this 
Executive order? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the gentleman reading an order or The Adjutant Gen- 
eral or the Secretary of War or the President which exempts 
from military service religious and conscientious objectors to 
war in defense of his bill, which exempts boys of German blood 
and Austrian blood from fighting for the flag. The Secretary 
has not said, and the President has not said, that he exempts 
from service men of German and Austrian blood or descent, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. The gen- 
tleman can not, under the guise of a point of order, make state- 
ments of that kind. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was stating my reasons. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have stricken from 
the Recorp the attempt of the gentleman to disguise himself in 
the American flag during my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr, BRITTEN, Mr. Speaker, in revising my remarks may 
I have the privilege of striking from the Recorp the pretended 
patriotic remarks of the gentleman from Alabama? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Illinois objects to 
the language of the gentleman from Alabama, he can have the 
words taken down. 

Mr. BRITTEN, It is not worth the while. ` 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Illinois 
was recognized and had the floor. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama injected some remarks into his speech without permis- 
sion of the Chair. Does not the gentleman from Illinois have 
the right to strike out those remarks? 

The SPEAKER. The rule about that is this: Speaker Reed 
taught me a lesson in regard to it. One day I was making a 
speech, and I thought I was making a good one. I wound up 
with a long rhetorical sentence, and right in the middle of it 
Mr. Steele, of Indiana, popped up and asked me a question 
which had nothing on the top of the earth to do with it. I an- 
swered his question and then went back and repeated the sen- 
tence, and then when it was brought to me I struck his question 
und my answer out. The next morning he rose to n question 
of privilege and wanted to know why it was stricken out. Mr. 
Reed asked me, and I told him it had nothing in the world to do 
with my speech, and I did not propose to have a good sentence 
like that ruined by Gov. Steele or anybody else. Then, as I 
say, the Speaker taught me a lesson. He said that when a man 
has the floor and another gentleman interrupts him to ask him 
a question and he answers it he has no right to strike it out, but 
that if a man breaks in without permission on the gentleman 
who has the floor and gets his remarks in the gentleman making 
the speech has a perfect right to cut them out, or if he declines 
to yield and the man insists on interrupting he has a right to 
cut them out. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker 


The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. In connection with the ques- 
tion of order that was raised, I do not think the record is exactly 
straight. Of course, the gentleman from Alabama can not break 
into the remarks of the gentleman from Illinois without his 
permission, but the gentleman from Alabama made a point of 
one that the gentleman from Illinois was not proceeding in 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has disposed of that. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. And therefore I submit that 
ae gentleman from Illinois has no right to strike the remarks 
out. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
Chair a question? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may proceed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Chair did recognize the 
gentleman from Alabama to make a point of order, and the Chair 
permitted him to proceed for some time. 

; 1 15 SPEAKER. There was no way of stopping him. 
er. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask by way of answer- 
ing whether the Chair ruled upon that point of order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then should it go into the 
remarks of the gentleman from Illinois without his consent? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama made the 
point of order and then some remarks in pursuance of that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask the Speaker what 
would be the remedy to stop the gentleman from Alabama [ Mr. 
HEFIN] from injecting his remarks under these circumstances? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know. The Chair is 
doing the best he can. The gentleman from Illinois will pro- 
ceed in order. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of the House 
I will say that the bill to exempt those having warm blood ties 
from service abroad was not a hastily prepared measure. I 
took the matter up with some of the greatest fighting generals 
in the Army to-day, not reserve officers, whose opinions might 
be biased or whose sentiments might have been swayed prior 
to our entry into the world war, but officers in the Regular 
Army, generals in the Army; and one distinguished officer, who 
is doing wonderful service to-day, said to me: “ BRITTEN, I 
would not send that character of man to the other side, because 
he would not make a good soldier. Your bill is perfectly proper 
and highly desirable; go ahead, introduce that kind of n bill.“ 
How valuable would a man be in the terrible game of war if 
he did not want to fight? I distinetly recall the parallel that 
was drawn for me by this general that afternoon in his office. 
He said: BRITTEN, supposing there were three American sol- 
diers in the ditch, backed up against the wall, and one of them 
had warm blood ties and was weak-hearted and did not want 
te fight or kill. Do you know what would happen if they were 
attacked by three Germans or three Austrians? All three of 
our fellows would be killed, because of the weak link in that 
chain of three. He would not have the ambition or the nerve 
or the desire to kill when fighting his next of kin on the other 
side, and that character of man should not be sent into the first- 
line trenches and is not being sent to the first-line trenches to- 
day.” The President's order is the best evidence of it. 

To increase and improve the efficiency of the Army something 
along this line was necessary, and it is being done to-day. The 
desires of my bill are now in effect, just as though Congress had 
passed it favorably. Mr. Speaker, there are many matters 
which I would like to bring to the attention of the House in 
connection with my being an honorary member of the Ameri- 
can Defense Society, which issued this erroneous statement 
presented by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]—an 
honorary member because of my desire to put the country in a 
state of preparedness, when Members like the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Heri] were voting contrary to that desire and 
fighting against any preparedness; but, of course, if I should 
proceed along that line gentlemen on the other side of the House 
will say that I am not talking to the point of order. Therefore 
on some other occasion I expect to show a great many votes 
against preparedness measures for many of which the gentleman 
is voting favorably to-day. 

I shall show that many appropriations that he is voting for 
to-day he voted against in times gone by. His foresight was not 
as good as his hindsight, and at another time I shall bring that 
matter to the attention of the House. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Mr. Speaker, I do not profess to know 
anything about parliamentary law, but the issue on which the 
gentleman rose—— 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am through. I do not desire 
to use any more time. I want to thank the House for listening 


Mr. Speaker, may I ask the 
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to me. I realize that tnis debate, if it may properly be called 
a debate, between the gentieman from Alabama and Members 
of Congress whom he has so maliciously and wrongfully char- 
acterized has dragged and dragged until the House is finally 
disgusted with it. [Applause.] 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Leave of absence was granted to Mr. Cooper of West Virginla 
for one week, to participate in the liberty-bond campaign in his 
district. ) 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to be 
permitted to address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object to that. 

Mr. EAGLE. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 11259 is agreed to. 


MINERALS AND METALS FOR WAR PURPOSES, 


Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consider- 
ation of the bill H. R. 11259, with Mr. Sacxprers of Virginia in 
the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, what is the parliamentary 
Status? 

The CHAIRMAN, At the time the committee rose on Satur- 
day last an amendment had been offered and a substitute for 
that amendment and an amendment to the amendment. The 
question, of course, will szise, first, on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit a request 
for unanimous consent. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. EAGLE] 
was prevented from submitting his request by reason of the 
House having already voted to go into the Committee of the 
Whole. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas may proceed for 10 minutes. He very seldom addresses 
the House, and whenever he does it is always to the point and 
of value. 

Mr. ROBBINS. On what subject? 

Mr. WINGO. I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Texas may proceed for 
10 minutes. Is there cbhjection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, do I under- 
stand the request of the gentleman from Arkansas to be that 
the gentleman from Texas be privileged to speak out of order 
on a question not in oruer on the bill under consideration? 

Mr. WINGO. That is my understanding. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Then I ask that the unanimous-consent 
request ve coupled with the further request that a gentleman 
on this side be privileged to proceed for 10 minutes on a subject 
that is not in order on this bill. If the gentleman having charge 
of this bill wishes to delay the consideration of it by inter- 
minable discussion of outside matters we might as well have 
10 minutes on each sid». 

Mr, FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, of course I have been trying 
to keep down discussion as much as possible, but the gentleman 
from Texas does not occupy much time, and if he wants 10 
minutes I have not any objection to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has been suggested since I made my 
request that it might be half an hour. 8 

Mr. FOSTER. I shall object to any half hour. Let me say 
this in all kindness, that after these two speeches of the gen- 
tlemen who shall share this time I shall object to any more 
time being consumed that does not apply strictly to the bill 
and the matter in hand. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire, through the courtesy of 
the gentleman frum Texas, whether it has qnything to do with 
the cause celebre, Heflin-Britten-Mason? 

Mr. EAGLE. It is in reference to one phase of it, in order 
to express my belief that the matter has gone far enough, and 
to hope that the spirit of fraternity may succeed that of bel- 
ligerency. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I raise no objection to that commendable 
spirit of the gentleman from Texar 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Chairman, I represent here in this Con- 
gress a district that has all of the elements that I can imagine 
in the. American population—city people and country people. 
northern people and southern people, Jew and Gentile, Catholic 
anid Protestants, prohibitionists and antiprohibitionists, labor 
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and capital. I come from the far Southwest; and yet in the 
five years I have been here I believe on no occasion, by my 
speech or my vote or my conyersation, has provincialism or 
partisanship actuated me. New England and tue East are my 
country; the golden Pacific slope is my country; the mighty 
manufacturing North is my country, even with its foreign popu- 
lation being assimilated there; and equally my beloved South 
is my conntry. It is our common country. Every vote I cast 
and every speech I make, though they are very few, and every 
sentiment of my heart are for one country with one common 
future. [Applause.] It has been painful to me as an American 
who hopes himself patriotic that in the different views we enter- 
tain and different sentiments we have in reference to the mighty 
questions that shake this Nation from shore to shore and in 
the solution of which the whole round world is involved, gen- 
tlemen whose personal friendship is dear to me, irrespective 
of the section whence they come, irrespective of the constitu- 
ency which they represent, shall in the discharge of their con- 
scientious duties come to unkind words and precipitate con- 
tinuously for the disturbance of our deliberations emotions that 
tend sometimes to gather men into groups and sections and 
parties in anger, and that give comfort to those of this Nation 
who are not whole-heartedly for the prosecution of this war. 
I know each of these gentlemen fundamentally in his heart 
wishes our sacred cause to prevail, and would not be willing for 
enemies to say that our councils are divided. My friends, this 
very hour men from Texas are joining men from Illinois, the 
home of some of these belligerent statesmen; they are joining 
men from Alabama, the home of one gentleman who partici- 
pates in these deliberations of belligerency; they are joining 
men who come from all the other States—in one vast fraternal, 
sacred enterprise. What do those soldier boys know ubout any 
emotions except duty? 

Let us quit these unseemly wrangles. [Applause.] We have 
had enough of it. I know the gentleman from Alabama, and his 
purposes are just and patriotic even if he is impetuous. I know 
the gentleman from Illinois, and there ts not a kinder heart in 
America; and I am tired of hearing these gentlemen quarrel 
with each other to the distraction of the House and the injury 
of public business. When several hundred thousand of our boys, 
from California to Maine and from Illinois down to the Gulf 
of Mexico, are in the trenches on the front in Flanders and in 
France, with shot and shell and dynamite from whirring aero- 
planes pouring destruction in their midst; with others on the 
sea, where the cowardly submarine is lurking for them; when 
this Nation is spending its treasure and preparing to spend its 
blood as freely, and more so, than any Nation in all recorded 
time, without hope of compensation in land or treasure or any- 
thing else except the preservation of its sacred ideals; buckling 
on its armor to do its duty to civilization, let us cease these 
wrangles, and let these gentlemen, having given and taken in 
combats of words, now give and take the right hand of fellow- 
ship and declare that, instead of quarreling any more with 
each other, they will join every one of the rest of us and give 
our undivided time, thought, and energy to our quarrel agninst 
the infamous forces that are endeavoring to destroy our Nation. 
Applause. a 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I just ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MASON, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that the tone 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Eadtel strikes a responsive 
chord In the heart of every man. So far as I am concerned, the 
personal equation I would wipe out as cheerfully as I would do 


the most pleasant thing in life. 


But I appeal to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Eactr] 
whether, if he had given everything he could give to his country, 
and his reputation for loyalty and patriotism was assailed upon 
this floor. he would not in duty to his family and to his country, 
and to the boy that is carrying a gun for my country, resent it? 
Should I be silent when they assail my reputation for loyalty to 
my country under those circumstances? [Applnuse.] Let the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] correct the statement 
he has made in regard to me, let him leave me without the sting 
of insulting remarks to the effect that I am working for the 
Kaiser, when I have given everything I could; let him correct 
the statement he made misquoting my words in the last sprech 
he made, and I will be silent; but so help me God, whenever a 
man assails my loyalty to my country, I would be a dishonest 
sire of an honest American boy, who is fighting for his country, 
if I did not reply and defend the good name of my family. 
Applause. ] And I intend to reply to that, gentlemen, within the 
next 24 hours unless corrections ure made of such misstatements, 
I shall rise to a question of personal privilege. 


1918. 


But I thank the gentleman from Texas for his kindly offer 
of mediation. I thank everybody who is willing to stop it. 
Has it not been my continuous plea, and has not the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] insulted me and made fun of me. 
because of it, to “ Let us quit fighting each other and fight the 
Kaiser”? He repeats it but to ridicule me, and I would be 
unworthy to represent the great State of Illinois if I did not 
have the courage and the grit to defend my State, to defend 
myself, and to defend the honor of my own family. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Would 
it be in order to offer a substitute for the McKeown amendment? 
As I understand that amendment, it is not a substitute for the 
Sanders amendment but an amendment to that amendment. 
Now, the inquiry that I wanted to submit was this, namely, 
would it be in order fer me to offer a substitute to the McKeown 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Let us see if the Chair understands the 
situation. If there is an amendment there may be an amendment 
to that amendment. 
ment and amendment to that substitute. Now, do I understand 
the amendment offered to the amendment is not a substitute but 
an amendment? 

Mr. BLACK. The McKeown amendment is offered as a sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. CANNON. I would like to have the amendment to the 
amendment read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sanpers of Indiana: Page 9, line 8, after 
the word “ who,” insert “in order to enhance the price of necessaries.” 

The CHAIRMAN, That is the first amendment. Now the 
Clerk will report the substitute to that amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Amendment offered by Mr. Woop of Indiana as a substitute for the 
oe. 5 age 9, line 8, after the word who,” insert 

n offered by Mr. MekKrowx to the amendment offered by 
Mr. Sanprers of Indiana; Add the words “or for the purpose of im- 
peding the Government in carrying on the war,” so as to read: “In 
order to enhance the price of necessaries or for the purpose of impeding 
the Government in carrying on the war.” 

Mr. CANNON. In what line is that last amendment? 

Mr. HAMLIN. The same line and the same place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Brack] that the Chair stated the status of the 
situation correctly. There was an amendment, and then there 
was an amendment to that amendment, and then there was a 
substitute for the amendment—not the amendment to the 
amendment, but the original amendment. Now, that substitute 
is amendable. 

Mr. BLACK. But not the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown]? I can not offer a sub- 
stitute for that. I offer a substitute, then, for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the parlia- 
mentary situation, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Sanprrs] 


offered an amendment to this section and the gentleman from 


Indiana [Mr. Woop] then offered an amendment to that amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. 
amendment. 

Mr, BLACK. ‘The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mc- 
Keown] offered a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. No. That is a mistake. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS] offered the amendment and the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] offered a substitute for 
the Sanders amendment, and the gentleman from Oklahoma 
IMr. McKeown] offered an amendment to the Sanders amend- 
ment, which, you see, would be voted on first. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I understand. Then the gentleman from 
Texas could not be permitted to offer a substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. For the Sanders amendment? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN. No. There has been a substitute offered 
to the Sanders amendment. 

Mi. WINGO. The only thing that would be in order would be 
an amendment to the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is all. The Chair stated that. There 
is no difficulty about the situation when you get the facts. The 
first vote would come on the amendment to the Sanders amend- 
ment. That is a perfecting proposition on the amendment to the 
Sanders amendment. Without objection, the Clerk will report 


He offered a substitute to that 
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the Sanders amendment and then the McKeown amendment to 
the Sanders amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sanpers of Indiana: Page 9, line 8, after 
the word who,” insert “in order to enhance the price of necessaries.” 
Amendment offered by Mr. McKrown to the amendment offered by Mr. 


Sanvers of Indiana : Add the words “ or for the purpose of impeding the * 


Government in car on the war,” so that the Sanders amendment as 
amended would read: “In order to enhance the price of necessaries or 
for the purpose of impeding the Government in carrying on the war.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the substitute for 
the amended amendment. 

The substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I want to see if we can have 
an agreement that we may read the balance of the bill without 
interruption, and then amendments might be offered and dis- 
cussion had for two or three hours, whatever is thought best. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I have observed that these 
agreements, when made, always result in the utmost confusion 
and always result in men coming here and voting upon propo- 
sitions upon which they have heard no debate; and while I desire 
to expedite the bill, the experience that I have observed in the 
House does not warrant me in consenting that such an agreement 
be made by unanimous consent. 

Mr. FOSTER. I withdraw my request, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws 
his request. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 10. That the President is authorized from time to time, when- 
ever in his Judgment it may be Oe pom for the successful prosecution 
of the war, to requisition necessaries, and to requisition, or otherwise 
provide, storage facilities for such necessaries; and he shall ascertain 
and pay a just compensation therefor. Compensation provided for 
under this section 1 be paid from the appropriation made by section 
18 of this act. If the compensation so determined be not satisfacto 
to the person entitled to receive the same, such 5 shall be pal 
75 per cent of the amount so determined by the sident, and shall 
be entitled to sue the United States to recover such further sum as, 
added to said 75 per cent, will make up such amount as will be just 
compensation for such necessaries or storage space, and jurisdiction 
is hereby conferred on the United States district courts to hear and 
determine all such controversies. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amendment 
to perfect the text. Add, after the words “ United States,” in 
line 5 of page 10, these words, “as provided in section 12 of 
this act.“ If you will turn to section 12, you will there 
find a specific reference to the Judicial Code, under which this 
proceeding is to be instituted. In this section that is entirely 
omitted, and it ought to be included, so that there will be no 
mistake about the remedy that is to be invoked. It is merely 
to perfect the language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ronnixs: Page 10, line 5, after the words 
“United States,” insert “as provided in section 12 of this act.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard in 
opposition to the amendment. The proceeding provided for in 
this section is not upon all fours with the proceeding provided 
for in section 12. This section provides for the requisition of 
necessaries; that is, for the requisition of the chemical ele- 
ments provided in the bill, the compensation to be determined 
by the district courts with a jury. The process provided: for 
in section 12 is for a hearing or the trial of the cause before 
the Court of Claims, which is a proper method of procedure 
in the case there prescribed, where it is proposed to take over 
a plant with a great many different elements and involving a 
very large amount of money. The process is a court proceed- 
ing, and is, as I stated, intended to cover those cases where 
the property taken is of large extent and the question to be 
considered is difficult and technical. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. What is the proceeding provided for in 
section 10? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The proceeding provided for in section 10 
is a proceeding in the district court instead of the Court of 
Claims, and that permits the man who has property taken 
to try his case in his own judielal district, where the property 
is taken. We made this same distinction in the food law and 
made it on mature consideration. 
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Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment. 
I see I was mistaken, 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendment is withdrawn. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 11. That the Secretary of the Interior, with the approval of the 
President, is authorized from time to time to use the funds provided 
under section 18 to enter Into contracts for necessaries for periods of 
not exceeding two years, to purchase, to store, to provide storage facil- 
ities for. and to sell necessaries at reasonable prices to be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Interlor, with the approval of the President: Provided, 
That if any minimum price shall have been theretofore fixed pursuant 
to the provisions of section 14 of this act, then the price paid for any 
such articles so purchased shall not be less than such minimum price: 
Provided further, That nothing in this act sball be construed to au- 
thorize entering into contracts under this act after the termination of 
the war. Any moneys reccived by the United States from or in connec- 
tion with the disposal by the United States of necessaries under this 
section may, in tie discretion of the President, be used as a revolving 
fund for further carrying out the purposes of this section. Any Dal- 
ance of such moneys not used as part of such revolving fund shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, R 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in line 
13. page 10, the words “to use the funds provided under sec- 
tion 18.” } 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON : Page 10, line 13, strike out 
the words “to use the funds provided under section 18.“ 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I make this motion be- 
cause if the amendment proposed by the committee to section 
18, which makes those sections mere authorizations for an ap- 
propriation instead of an appropriation, is adopted the words 
which I move to strike out would have no meaning in connec- 
tion with this section. In fact, I think they have none, anyway, 
because with those words stricken out the language would read: 

The Secretary of the Interior, with the approval of the President, is 
authorized from time to time to enter into contracts. 

That is exactly what is sought to permit to be done by this 
section. 

Mr, FOSTER. The gentleman is right about that. But what 
is intended by this fund that is sought to be provided in section 
18 is that it should be used in buying these necessaries. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Of course, if an appropriation is made for 
the purposes of this act. Whether in this bill or in an appro- 
priation bill reported from the Committee on Appropriations, 
that money will be available to carry out the purposes of this 
act, either to pay the amounts called for by these contracts or 
for any other purpose. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman thinks they could do it just the 
same when the appropriation is made? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. You may be right about that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I take it that you will have two appropri- 
ations to carry out this bill, whether the appropriation section 
remains in it or not—one for administrative purposes, for 
stenographers, clerk hire, and experts, rent, and everything of 
that sort, and then you will have an appropriation of a general 
fund for the administration of the act, which I take it will be 
a revolving fund, out of which all the expenses of the adminis- 
tration of the act will be paid. The contracts will be taken up, 
the purchases will be made, and everything of that kind will be 
done under the general appropriation, as in the case of the 
Food and Fuel Administration. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman knows that no part of this 
$50,000,000 will be used for the purpose of paying any expenses, 

Mr. ANDERSON. The appropriation of $50,000,000, I take 
it, is an appropriation for the administration of the act in the 
sense of buying the minerals or elements specified in the bill, 
paying for property requisitioned, and fulfilling contracts. Now, 
if no appropriation is made in the bill—and it may not be—then 
this language is entirely foreign to this section. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Les. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think the gentleman’s motion to strike out 
is absolutely necessary, because as it reads now all that the 
President is authorized to do is to use the fund. He is not 
authorized to enter into contracts. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And what you evidently intend to authorize 
the President to do is to enter into contracts, not to use the 
funds to enter into contracts at all. In other words, it is 


stronger and broader and clearer if you strike out what the 
gentleman proposes than if it is in there. 

Mr. ANDERSON, The gentleman from New York is quite 
right. 


Mr. FOSTER. ‘The gentleman is correct about that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, z 


The committee informally rose; and Mr, Canaway having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, announced that the 
Senate had disagreed to the amendments of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 124) providing 
for the registration for military service of all male persons 
citizens of the United States or residing in the United States 
who have, since the 5th day of June, 1917, and on or before the 
day set for the registration by proclamation by the President, 
attained the age of 21 years, in accordance with such rules and 
regulations as the President may prescribe under the terms of 
the act approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of 
the United States,” had asked a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses_thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Hrrencock, and Mr. WARREN 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the President had approved 
and signed bills of the following titles: 

S. 3388. An act to amend the emergency shipping fund pro- 
visions of the urgent deficiency appropriation act approved June 
15, 1917, so as to empower the President and his designated 
agents to take over certain transportation systems for the trans- 
portation of shipyard and plant employees and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 4292. An act to conserve the gold supply of the United 
States, to permit the settlement in silver of trade balances ad- 
verse to the United States, to provide silver for subsidiary 
coinage and for commercial use, to assist foreign Governments 
at war with the enemies of the United States, and for the above 
purposes to stabilize the price and encourage the production of 
silver. 
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The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, my attention has just been 
directed to a matter that I think the attention of the committee 
ought to be called to. The second proviso of this section reads 
as follows: - 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to authorize entering into 
contracts under this act after the termination of the war. 

But this act provides for the purchase and sale of certain 
minerals under certain conditions. Now, it has been suggested 
to me—and, I think, with considerable force—that it might 
happen that at the time the war terminated the Government 
might have on hand a lot of these minerals or materials for 
which it would have no use in the world, except to dispose of 
them to the people who consumed them, and that to sell them 
after that time would involve the making of contracts. Each 
sale would be a contract, and it has been suggested to me that 
there ought to be some exception to this direct prohibition 
against the making of contracts after the termination of the 
war. It had occurred to me that perhaps we ought to insert 
after the word “war” the words “except so far as it shall be 
necessary in order to dispose of any material which may be in 
the possession of the Government at that time,” limiting the 
right to make contracts to the disposal of whatever material 
might be on hand and in possession of the Government at the 
time the war is terminated. I have not offered that yet as an 
amendment. I am simply making a suggestion. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Let me suggest to the gentleman that in- 
stead of the language he suggests we use this languzge— 

Except to sell materials on hand. 


Mr. HAMLIN. That is better. . 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is shorter. 

Mr. HAMLIN.. That is better. I think there ought to be 
something of that kind to allow the Government to dispose of 
materials on hand. I offer that amendment, to insert on page 
10, line 24, the words “ except to sell materials then on hand.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hamiin: Page 10, Une 24, after the word 
war,“ insert “ except to sell materials then on hand.“ 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. I suggest to the gentleman 
that he might use the words “ dispose of” instead of sell.“ 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am perfectly willing to substitute the words 
“ dispose of“ for the word “sell,” so that it will rend: 

Except to dispose of materials then on hand. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That means that contracts 
may be entered into for that purpose. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Only to dispose of materials that might be 
on hand at the close of the war. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What would become of the 
money? Would it go into the Treasury or into the revolving 
fund? 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is specifically proviffed for. It goes into 
the Treasury. It says that any money not needed in the revolv- 
ing fund shall be covered into the Treasury. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What becomes of the revolv- 
ing fund? 

Mr. HAMLIN, That goes back into the Treasury as soon as 
there is no further use for it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
ther use for it? 

Mr. HAMLIN. As soon as this business is closed up after 
the war is ended. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Section 11 provides for the en- 
tering into contracts for necessaries. Now, if you add the 
provision suggested by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAM- 
tin], is there any danger of that being constrned to prevent 
the Government from selling such necessaries as it finds it 
essential to purchase under section 14 to protect guaranties? 
In other wards, under this bill you have the right to guarantee 
to any producer that he shall have a certain price for all of 
the necessaries that he produces. Now, in order to protect the 
Government in a certain way you permit the Government to pur- 
chase under that section. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I see the gentleman's point—that in case the 
Government should enter into a contract under the minimum- 
price provision of this bill—— 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
but guarantee 

Mr. HAMLIN. Guarantee the minimum price, and the war 
should suddenly terminate, then we might have to protect our- 
selves by purchasing the materials. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. We are very likely to have that. 
In other words, if we guarantee a certain price, especially if 
more is produced than is used in ordinary channels, the Gov- 
ernment is going to be compelled to purchase that, because 
otherwise it would have to pay the producer so much money, 
and the Government will purchase those necessaries. How- 
ever, in the section which gives the right to purchase to protect 
the guaranty there is also a provision authorizing the sale; but 
when the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hamrin] proposed his 
amendment, it occurred to me that that might be in conflict 
with the right to sell. Would it not be preferable to say that 
nothing in this act shall be construed to authorize entering 
into contracts for the purchasing of such necessaries under 
this act after the termination of the war? That would leave 
the Government the right to store and to provide storage facili- 
ties for, and to sell. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That has got to be done. I see the gentle- 
man’s point, and I can conceive of a condition that might arise 
where it would be a little bit embarrassing. We might say, 
“except the right to purchase material to protect any guaranty 
made and to dispose of the same.“ That would certainly 
cover it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The guaranty made under section 14? 

Mr. HAMLIN. The guaranty made under section 14, yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Let me suggest these words: 

ro on hand 
e e fe praidd Ue C. ere i any guaranty nes section r 

Mr. HAMLIN. On property purchased. 

Mr. WINGO. Or necessary to protect the Government. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Or such acts as are necessary. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Is it not safer to put in the 
affirmative provision, rather than to put in an exception there? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I take it we all want to leave in the general 


When will there be no fur- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Not exactly enter into a contract, 


provision to compel the closing of contract making after the 


termination of the war, in so far as it is possible to do so. So 
I think it is all right to leave this section in, with the exception 
suggested. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will 
further? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. : 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. It occurred to me that the pro- 
vision in lines 22-24 itself might be in conflict with the sub- 
sequent provisions of the law authorizing the purchase in order 
to protect guaranties 

Mr. HAMLIN, Yes. 


the gentleman yield 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The provision in lines 22 to 24, 
page 10, is as follows: 

Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed to 
reine entering into contracts under this act after the termination of 

I think the language would more clearly express the inten- 
tion that was in the minds of the committee if it should read 
“that nothing in this act shall be construed to authorize enter- 
ing into executory contracts.” 

Mr. HAMLIN. If you do that, you are going to get into all 
sorts of trouble and doubts. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana, The other section authorizes the 
purchase of this material after the war—that is, any time during 
the guarantee, 

Mr. HAMLIN. If the gentleman will permit, I think the modi- 
fication suggested by my colleague from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxao] 
will clear that up, that after the word“ war” insert “ except for 
the purpose of disposing of property on hand or such as may be 
tery tes to protect the Government under guaranties of sec- 

on 2 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman submit to a 
question? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If you ask the owner of property 
and he says, “I am going to dispose of it,” that does not mean 
that he is going to store it. It means—it is generally understood 
to mean—that he is going to part with the title. Does not the 
gentleman think that he ought to provide in the alternative that 
the Government shall sell, store, or otherwise dispose of the 
property. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That ts in the bill. I will call attention to the 
fact that the first part of section 11 provides for the entering into 
contracts for necessaries for periods not exceeding two years to 
purchase, to store, to provide storage facilities for and to sell 
necessarfes at reasonable prices, and so forth. 

Then we put in the proviso that nothing in this act shall be 
construed to make these contracts after the termination of the 
war. It occurred to us that they ought to have the right to dis- 
pose of the property then on hand. : 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But suppose it should be for the 
interest of the Government not to dispose of it, as the word “ dis- 
pose is customarily understood, but to store it. ‘The Govern- 
ment might itseif want to use it for something else. To “ dispose 
of” means to get rid of. Why not put in the words “ sell, store, 
or otherwise dispose of,” because dispose of would not mean to 
store. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not think the Government as a government 
would have any use for material except to see that it got into 
the hands of the people who must use it. I do not think we will 
have any trouble on that line. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There might be a falling market 
or a rising market or a glutted market, and it might be to the 
direct interest of the Government to store the necessaries for 
future use. Whatever is left over it might be to the direct 
financial interest of the Guvernment to keep. 

Mr. HAMLIN. For a time I realize that is true, but I do not 
think there is much danger of that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There ought not to be any danger 
at all, and if you can eliminate the danger by the use of proper 
language why not use it? Why not use the words“ sell, store, or 
otherwise dispose of ? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment in the manner which the Clerk will 


report, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 24, after the word “ war,” insert the following: except 
for purpose of disposing of property on hand or such as may 
necessary to protect the Government on its guaranty under section 14.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Missouri will be allowed to modify his amendment as reported. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Missouri be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. ` 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri by in- 
serting before the word “disposing” in his amendment the 
words “ selling, storing, or otherwise.” 

Mr. HAMLIN. I have no objection personally to that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It seems to me that it makes the 
meaning clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the amendment. 


The Clerk will report the amendment to 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin to the amendment of 
Mr. HAMLIN : After the word “of” insert “ selling, storing. or other- 
wise,” so that the amendment will read “ except for the purpose of 
selling, storing, or otherwise disposing of property on hand or such as 
may be necessary to protect the Government on its guaranty under 
section 14.“ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. I think it is a mistake to try to put 
exceptions in it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman oppose the amendment 
to the amendment or the amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The perfected amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then, if the gentleman will suspend, the 
Chair will put the question on the amendment to the amend- 
ment. The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I really. think 
that it is a mistake to begin to make exceptions when we are 
undertaking to state in this bill that it is a war measure and 
shall end with the war. We have a right to suspect that at the 
conclusion of the war we will find a pretty extensive Bureau of 
Mines. We have a right also to expect that that bureau will 
come to Congress asking for an extension of a great many things 
that are in here, and we also have a right to expect that if at the 
conclusion of war that bureau finds itself with metals on hand 
or contracts on hand or many other things, it will then come 
to Congress in order to determine the method of closing the 
contracts. including possibly the selling over a period of time, 
so as not to destroy the market. I do not believe the amendment 
of the gentleman adds any particular weight, and it puts us in 
the position of trying to decide what we will do at the end of 
the war in a business which we are rearranging completely in 
this bill. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman, of course, understands that 
under the provisions of this bill it is possible that the Govern- 
ment may have some minerals on hand at that time. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Certainly, and that is why 
the Bureau of Mines, or the “ Mining Administration,” as it is to 
be called, can come to Congress and find the way of disposing of 
them. In other places where the Government is in the selling 
business—the Forestry Service, for instance—there are many 
restrictions which call for advertising for bids, and so on, and 
I think we might do well to wait until we reach the time when 
we are ready to sell on account of the end of the war. I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Very well, let us take a vote. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, on a matter independent 
of the pending amendment, I wish to direct the attention of 
the chairman—— 

Mr. HAMLIN. Then let us have a vote upon the 3 
first. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In connection with this 9 I as- 
sume then that the President is to have authority to enter into 
contracts after the termination of the war for the stated pur- 
poses included in the exception? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then my original inquiry was along the 
same line. In the fourth line of the section authority is given 
to the Secretary of the Interior to enter into contracts for 
necessaries for periods not exceeding two years. I assume he 
has that authority to enter into those contracts regardless of 
whether the war continues or not. 

Mr. FOSTER. No; that is up to the time the war is closed. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The language does not so state. 

That the Secretary of the Interior, with the approval of the President, 
is authorized from time to time to use the funds provided under sec- 
tion 18 to enter into contracts for necessaries for periods of not ex- 
ceeding two years. 

Mr. FOSTER. But in other parts of the bill it says no con- 
tracts shall be entered into for this purpose after the war is 
ended. 

Mr. STAFFORD. st is further limited by the following 
language: 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to authorize entering 
into contracts under this act after the termination of the war. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the President may have authority at 
any time under this present section to enter into contracts for 
periods of two years, before the termination of the war. The 
tenure of the contract is two years. 

Mr. FOSTER. Not to exceed two years. Of course, they can 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Following that language, we find that the 
President is given further power to purchase, store, to provide 
storage facilities for, and to sell necessaries at reasonable prices 
to be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior. Has not the Presi- 
dent the right to enter into contracts for a period of two years 
under the prior clause to purchase these necessaries? 

Mr. FOSTER. To purchase these necessaries for two years? 

Mr. STAFFORD. @Yes; for a period of two years. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the purpose of limiting, as the 
paragraph does, the authority of the Secretary of the Interior to 
enter into contracts for necessaries for periods of not exceeding 
two years by the further language to purchase, store and pro- 


vide storage facilities for, and to sell necessaries at reasonable 


prices to be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior? The language 
is rather ambiguous in its meaning as to just what the commit- 
tee intends by those two respective clauses. 

Mr. FOSTER. The committee understands what it is trying 
to express, and that is that the President should have the right, 
through the Secretary of the Interior, to purchase these articles, 
making- contracts to purchase them for a period not exceeding 
two years before the war closes, and he has the right under that 
provision to store and to provide storage facilities, which he 
would have to do if he is going to store, and then to sell the 
necessaries—dispose of them at a reasonable price. He can 
make those contracts not to exceed two years. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Would not these latter powers be 
limited by the life of the act? It looks to me.as though you had 
given the President authority zo enter into contracts for neces- 
saries, which, I assume, carries the power to enter into con- 
tracts for the purchase of the yarious commodities named in the 
bill for a period not exceeding two years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection., 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Then you go on in the next clause 
and authorize the President to purchase necessities and to exer- 
cise powers—other powers—but it would seem to me that by 
the language that subsequent power was limited by the life of 
the act, notwithstanding he had power to enter into contracts 
for the purchase of necessaries which might extend for two 
years. 

Mr. FOSTER. These suggestions, I will say to the gentle- 
man, are what the Government may do in reference to buying 
and selling and storage of these necessaries. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit? Are these the 
only powers that the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
exercise under the general head of entering into contracts for 
necessaries? ; 

Mr. FOSTER. Under this section, yes, as I understand. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not the language definitive of the gen- 
eral authority and, as suggested by the gentleman from Maine, 
coextensive? One is very general authority of the broadest 
character and the other is delimiting; although it does not so 
state, it is delimiting. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, in reply 

Mr, STAFFORD. I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. May I say a word in reply to the 
query propounded by my colleague [Mr. STAFFORD]? It seems 
to me the meaning of the section is plain as it is written, Line 
18 in the first clause authorizes the President to enter into con- 
tract for necessaries for a period not exceeding two years, For 
instance, he could enter into a contract to-day for goods—neces- 
saries—to be manufactured and delivered at any time within 
two years from this date. Then he is next given power, line 15, 
to purchase, store, and provide. He can take money and buy 
necessaries already manufactured and in existence. They are 
two separate and distinct powers, one supplementary to the 
other. He could not make a contract for the manufacture of 
the necessaries, and so forth, or for the bringing of them here 
without having the contract specify some time for their de- 
livery. Under the language of the law, if this becomes a law, 
the time of delivery must be within two years from the date of 
the contract. 

Mr, STAFFORD. My colleague will understand when the 
goods are purchased he enters into a contract 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Not necessarily. 
out 

Mr. STAFFORD. Quite necessarily, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. He can take the cash right at 


He ean send 


hand, the money, and buy these necessaries and have the prop- 
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erty delivered and take a receipt for the payment. He would 
not have to wait until—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is not the way the President or the 
Secretary of the Interior would proceed under the powers vested 
in him by this act, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman will pardon 
me, I think that the executive officials of the Government very 
frequently go out and make purchases for cash in these times, 
hand over the money, and get a receipt for the payment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, there are laws 
which forbid any department official going out into the market 
und purchasing supplies for the Government without first calling 
for bids, 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. We have made lump-sum appro- 
priations since this war began and purchases have been made 
in just the way I described, and the President has made pur- 
chases under the $100,000,000, 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have made lump-sum appropriations, 
but the general statute saying how this authority should be ex- 
ercised still pertains. 4 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not believe there is any trouble about 
this. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all of sec- 
tion 11, line 24, the balance of the section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 24, beginning with the word “any,” strike out all 
down to and including the word “ receipt,” line 6, page 11. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, will the Clerk read the words proposed 
to be stricken out? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Any moneys received by the United States from or in connection with 
the disposal, by the United States of necessaries under this section 
may, in the discretion of the President. be used as a revolving fund 
for further carrying out the de gear of this section. Any balance of 
such moneys not used as part of such revolving fund shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, section 12 provides for the 
use of $50,000,000 for this purpose, or as much as may be 
necessary. Now, the query is, What is the use, without stronger 
reasons than I can conceive, of authorizing the use of this 
$50,000,000 for such purpose as a revolving fund? Congress 
is almost continuously in session. The appropriation is to fol- 
low, and whether the authorization is five millions or ten mil- 
lions or fifty millions, as Congress may determine, it ean be 
used as a revolving fund. I do not see the necessity for the 
revolving fund. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. If they do not have the revolving fund to use 
for this purchase und sale, if this were stricken out, then. if 
they made a purchase and sale, the proceeds of that sale would 
be covered into the Treasury, under the gentleman’s amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
appropriation act to use it? 

Mr. FOSTER. It would take another appropriation to pay 


back the funds. 

Mr. CANNON, Well, it ought to do so. 

Mr. FOSTER. It would take a pretty large fund. 

Mr. CANNON. If my friend will pardon me. 

I want to state here and now that there is but one possible 
excuse for this legislation, and that is manganese. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think the gentleman is wrong about that. 

Mr, CANNON. I do not think so at all. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think the record shows quite differently. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I have read the record, and read it 
very carefully. 

Now, then, take manganese, You are going to buy it for a 
minimum price in order to encourage the little fellows to go out 
now and develop new sources of supply, when, at the same time, 
you have got to depend upon the large development that we now 
have, und which is possible, with ample capital, and that large 
cevelopment, of the 240,000 tons to be delivered this year, with 
6,000 per cent of inerease in manganese in five years, produced 
largely, as I understand it, by the Butte Co. in Montana. That 
company is headed by Mr. Ryan, is it not? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; they can produce it there if they put in 
the machinery. 

Mr. CANNON, And the newspapers say he is going to put in 
$1,500,000 in machinery, Mr. Ryan goes at the head of another 


And it would take a special 
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important branch of the service—the Aviation Section—and I 
am exceedingly glad that he does. : 
Now, what does it require for a small development? Ma- 

chinery, work, and to get that slight development in the presence 
of this large capital the guaranty of the minimum price is given, 

and that goes to Mr. Ryan’s product. Well, now then, with 
that in sight, and with the poor fellow tramping through the 
forest, digging for the mineral, and begging for transportation 
over the railroads, if he has a little money and wants to get 
some machinery, he must have priority for the machinery, when 

there is this great use for shipbuilding and for munitions and 
for everything else. Priority is to be given to the little fellow, 

who is to be patted on the back, you know, but his product, 

small in amount, would only. be useful to the large producer, 

who would get the same increase in price as the small producer 
gets, when without a guaranty the demand for manganese in 

five years has increased the output to 6,000 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, what nonsense—— 

Mr. HAMLIN. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. CANNON. I will be glad to answer, if I can. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If we do not have a revolving fund, and it 
becomes necessary for the Government to buy some of this mate- 
rial in order to keep our munition plants running, and we go 
and buy it and sell it to them, we must take that money and 
put it in the Treasury. And then it may become necessary next 
day for them to buy some more, and Congress may not be in 
session, and it may take a little time to get apzropriations 
through. Would you stop the manufacture of war materials? 

Mr. CANNON. It would not require this time as to the 
munitions people and the shipbuilding people. They can do it 
direct. And I am here to say that I am satisfied, and for that 
reason I am moving to strike this out, that the price of man- 
ganese—and about 700,000 tons, I believe, will be required, 
aceording to the 

Mr, HAMLIN. Eight hundred thovsand. 

Mr. CANNON. Or 800,000 tons, whatever it is, which has 
been multiplied 6,000 per cent, and is produced very largely 
by the capitalists with plants that can command transporta- 
tion. And the price of manganese is sufficient, if it has been 
increased in five years 6,000 per cent, to bring the manganese. 
And what we can not get in that way we bring from Brazil. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Has the gentleman from Tllinois 
observed that the language in line 12 is that this is to be used 
as a revolving fund “in the discretion of the President“? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, the discretion of the President! All 
is in the discretion of the President! Your President and mine 
controls the various departments and the various war meas- 
ures. I do not believe it is wise to make this revolving fund. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not a fact that under this bill the 
Government is, in a way, going into business, or, in other words, 
it is establishing a business concern in mining and operating 
of mines and guaranteeing a certain amount of capital to keep 
up the prices, and so forth? Now, if that $50,000,000 is the 
eapital stock, and it is lost, of course that ends the matter; but 
suppose in the management of this business they sell the product, 
bring the money back, and it goes into this revolving fund, it 
is in the Treasury of the United States and the people are 
just as well off as they would be if it went into the Treasury 
direct, with this, perhaps, one exception, that if we do not have 
the revolving fund, then you have got to vote some more capital 
direct, and I can not see any obige on to this. And I wish my 
colleague would point out more clearly his objection to the 
revolying fund. 

Mr. CANNON. Great heavens! The revolving fund! We 
have got ample discretion, in my judgment, now. This does not 
capitalize anybody. This places a bounty. -You can not spend 
a dollar of this to capitalize a manganese factory. But you can 
put a bounty on the factory. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. I just wanted to show this authority. I 
think I have got it here. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, can I have more time? 
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Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Illinois have five minutes 
more, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. CANNON. Mind you, this brings In the Interior Depart- 
ment. I can tell you whe can capitalize these people, if neces- 
sary. The Couneil of National Defense, with Mr. Baruch at the 
head of it, I believe; the War Board organization; the War 
Finance organization, with the $500,000,000 that has just been 
authorized to be administered by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
They can do the financing, Let me read you; I did not read it 
the other day. 

Now, listen. I read: ‘ You do not mean financial assistance,” 
said the gentleman from Missouri to the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Oh, no; he is just going to fix the guaranty. 

Secretary Lanxp. I think he 


The man who is going to make the manganese— 

I think he can get his financial assistance from this new financial 
scheme that you gentlemen have passed giving the Treasury Department 
that power, or that we may contract with him ni nag the War Indus- 
tries ard or some other means by which he will be guaranteed a cer- 
tain price for a certain amount of his product. 

Now. who produces the 240,000 tons? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. CANNON. Ves. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think the gentleman from Illinois failed to 
apprehend fully the statement of his colleague [Mr. MeKENZZ MI. 
It is not the intention or purpose of this bill for the Government 
to finance a single one of these concerns directly—not one. We 
will say to this man with a small mine, We will guarantee, if 
vou will produce the ore for a certain period of two years, that 
you will not receive less than so much per ton for the product. 
We are going to guarantee that you will get on the market not 
less than so much.“ Now, the Government needs the capital 
for itself to make good the guaranty. That is the capital he is 
talking about. 

Mr. CANNON. It may be the capital he is talking about. but 
it is not the capital the Secretary of the Interior is talking about. 
You must guarantee the Butte Co., of Montana, for its large 
output when you guarantee the small producer, and your bill 
does so; and yet the large producer in fivé years has increased 
his output 6.000 per cent. The effect of this bill, if enacted, will 
be to use the small producer to increase the price of the large 
prodneer. 

Mr, HAMLIN. The Secretary of the Interior said the miners 
could go to the Finance Corporation and make a loan. We are 
not asking to give them a single dollar. 

Mr. CANNON. The little fellow that has to be engaged—he 
is not now producing; he has not the capital to produce. When 
you guarantee a minimum price for the manganese, does he go 
to Mr. Ryan? Does not that guaranty go to everybody who is 
producing? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr, CANNON. Absolutely so; and the price has hastened this 
production, this 6.000 per cent in the last few years. 

Now. what is the use in falling over ourselves and enacting 
legislation that is not necessary and which may lead. not dis- 
honestly but from mistaken action, to great scandal and great 
abuse? 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? ‘ 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. If I understand the question just 
asked by the gentleman, under the terms of this bill the Govern- 
ment does not enter into a contract for the production of a 
commodity. 

Mr. CANNON. It ean. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. It can; but unless the man volun- 
tarily makes the contraet, there is nothing in this proposed 
statute which compels him to enter into that contract. 

Mr, CANNON. No; you can not mandamus a man to make 
him contract. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. No. But let me ask the gentleman 
this question. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Even with this bonus which it is 
proposed to give under the terms of this bill. will that of itself 
stimulate production, or will it result possibly the same as the 
bonus that was given on wheat? The farmer to-day says, by 
allowing us $2.20 a bushel on wheat, instend of encouraging us, 
you have reduced the price of it, holding us down. We could 
have got $8 if yeu had not put us down: to $2.20. What does 
the gentleman think of that? 


Mr. CANNON. That is speculation. I do not believe in inter- 
fering with the Jaw of supply and demand until it is absolutely 
necessary 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. If I may be allowed another minute 

Mr. GARLAND.. I will yield to the gentleman two minutes. 1 
want to ask him a question. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois is recognize! 
for two minutes more. 

Mr. GARLAND. I notice you concede that the production has 
increased very largely? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes ; 6,000 per cent. 

Mr. GARLAND, Do you recognize that the importation has 
increased also? 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely. 

Mr. GARLAND. Showing a greater consumption. 

Mr. CANNON. It has not increased in proportion. 

Mr. GARLAND.. From 1908, 108,000 long tons, to 1917, 620.000 
long tons. 

Mr. CANNON. Two hundred and forty thousand tons, with 
little inerease of its use, is produced in the United States 

Mr. GARLAND. Does it not naturally follow, under the 
gentleman's plan of reasoning, that this great increase of pro- 
duction will call for increasing imports? Does not the addi- 
tional increase show that there is need of more of it? 

Mr. CANNON. The price has inereased also. 

Mr. GARLAND. The quantity is what we are speaking of. 
Quantity is the necessity. We only fix the price in order to get 
the quantity. 

Mr. GANNON. I know; but in my judgment there is nothing 
about this bill that has a plausible argument for it except 
manganese. 

Mr. GARLAND. I am talking about manganese now, 

Mr. CANNON. They are talking about pyrites. and all that 
kind of thing. We are exporting sulphur, which is just as good 
as pyrites for sulphurie acid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ilinois 
has again expired. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate, of 
course, the force of what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] has said, but still T think that the point made by his 
colleague [Mr. McKenzie] is unanswerable. The thing now 
paramount in the mind of every loyal American is the winning 
of this war, and this is one of the bills whose primary purpose 
is to confer upon the Government snch authority as that it will 
be independent of private manipulation or control when neces- 
sary to secure supplies of things essential to the prosecution of 
the war. 

If the owners of these very valuable minerals or of the lands 
on which they are located do not voluntarily enter into cur- 
tracts to supply the Government, the Government has the 
power under a subsequent section to acquire the lands. smelt- 
ers, and other properties, whether the owners are willing or 
not. But the provision which we are now discussing: relates 
entirely to a situation where the contracts are voluntary. The 
$50,000.000 revolving fund is to be used in that connection. In 
my judgment the point raised by the gentleman from Tllinois 
Mr. MCKENZIE] is, as I have already said, unanswerable. If 
this money is used to buy necessaries—the $50,000,000 or any 
portion of it—and for some reason the Gevernment does not 
wish to use all those necessaries at that particular time, but does 
wish.to dispose of them in a particular way for money, and it 
gets the money into its possession, it ought to have the right to 
use that sum of money for the same purpose for which the 
original appropriation was made. 

In other words, it ought to go into the revolving fund for 
carrying out the purposes of that section, the voluntary con- 
tract section plan, and not for the forcible taking of property. 
Therefore, with all respect to my friend from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon}, I think that his amendment ought not to pass. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to close debate 
on this. How much time does the gentleman from Wisconsin 
want? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Ten or fifteen minutes. I want to speak 
along the general lines of the bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. Why not take it on the next section? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have not spoken so far. 

Mr. FOSTER. I want to say that we must finish the bill 
to-day, and I propose to keep the committee in session, if I can, 
until 10 o'clock to-night, if necessary. I think nobody ought to 
complain that I have not been liberal in the matter of debate. 


1918. 


Mr. CANNON. The gentleman has been very liberal, but my 
friend should recollect that “must” is for the king. The 
gentleman said “ must.” 

Mr. FOSTER. I will modify that, and say that I would 
very much like to finish the bill to-day. 

Mr. CANNON, I know that is what my friend means. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Let me make a suggestion. As section 14 is 
the main section in this whole business, the meat of the whole 
thing, why can we not proceed with the reading of the bill until 
we reach that section? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
ment to section 12. 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is all right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And I want to discuss it, be- 
canse it deals with the right of one department of the Govern- 
ment to go into another department and take the Government's 
own property. We have had to provide for that in the case of 
taking timber, and I think it is necessary with regard to this. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. FOSTER. How much time does the gentleman from Wis- 
consin want? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Ten or fifteen minutes. 
I shall not take up much time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the debate has proceeded 
thus far in justification of this very exceptional bill—which in 
its provisions is founded almost word for word upon the au- 
thority conferred in the food-control act—on the idea that be- 
cause there is need in this country for one character of min- 
erals, therefore we are justified in vesting the Bureau of Mines 
with authority to develop mines of all characters in the pro- 
duction of the various minerals that are enumerated in the 
catalogue. As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] has 
said, there is but one main mineral which has been instanced 
in justification of this bill, and that is manganese. As far as 
many of the others are concerned, not even the shipping indus- 
try can be used as an argument why this bill should be passed. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey] on Saturday 
said that this bill means the relieving of the shipping situation. 
I deny it. Certainly we do not mean to say that the ships that 
nre used in the transportation of antimony from China will 
not continue to be used in the same trade. Will the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dempsey ]—protectionist that he is, and 
desirous of giving perhaps every industry in the country all the 
materials that are necessary in the manufacture of its products 
of home production—go to the extent of having hothouse pro- 
duction of tea, so as to relieve the ships on the Pacific from 
transporting it from China? Further, as to the transportation 
of manganese from Brazil, is it intended that we are going to 
discontinue the ships that go to South American countries? 
Are we going to enter into that character of trade prohibition 
whereby we are going to say “no” to our South American 
allies, and say to them, “ We will not purchase your needed raw 
materials and we will not use the ships for the return cargo 
in the shipment of your ferromanganese, but intend to develop 
mines at home that have been unproductive and unprofitable 
heretofore in the manufacture of ferromanganese”? No manu- 
facturer of steel in this country has been protesting at the lack 
of ferromanganese in the manufacture of necessary steel in 
meeting the needs of the Government. 

I have a slight acquaintance with the steel industry. True, 
the price of manganese went mountain high shortly after the 
outbreak of the war; but the price has been falling since, and 
it has fluetuated, and now because there may be pointed out 
cases where ships are needed in the transportation of antimony 
from China or manganese from Brazil to this country, or pyrites 
from Spain, are you going to justify the Bureau of Mines in 
launching into an unheard-of venture to develop unprofitable 
mines? And how? By guaranteeing a price. And who is to 
pay that price? The American people are going to pay that 
price. Manufacturers are going to get the benefit of the minerals 
at the market price, but the difference between the market price 
and the guaranteed price, under this artificial control by the 
Government that is proposed in this bill, will be paid by the 
Government. And who is the Government? The people of the 
United States. Do you mean to say that your constituents are 
going to approve of a policy some years ago advocated only in 
that little narrow district around Boston, known as the Home 
Market Club, of producing everything that the home market 
demanded ? : 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman. 


I want to offer a little amend- 


Let me proceed. 
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Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin if he has any apprehension that it is among the pos- 
sibilities that our shipping connections with South America 
might be cut off. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no apprehension whatever as to 
the shipping facilities with South America, China, or Japan, I 
am not basing legislation in Congress on fear. I do not believe 
that we are warranted in going to the extreme, departing from 
the established principles of our Government, in advocating 
Government guaranty of price and the development of unprofit- 
able mines. ; 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman has answered my first ques- 
tion, and now I put the second one. If the gentleman did have 
any apprehension that it was possible that we might find our- 
selves shut off from the over-sea production of manganese, would 
he favor this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would not, because the testimony shows 
that we can produce it without aid from the Government, and 
we are going ahead to meet that condition. Why are we meet- 
ing that condition? Anyone acquainted with the steel industry 
knows the price of manganese has advanced, and that they can 
go ahead and manufacture ferromanganese from products of the 
mines that have heretofore been wasted. The testimony shows 
that the production of ferromanganese in this country has risen 
600 per cent. Shortly after the European war began and when 
the United States began to furnish large supplies of munitions 
to the allies there has been a greater demand for ferroman- 
ganese, but for six or eight years prior to that time the im- 
portations were virtually stationary. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman appreciates how 
difficult it may be for any company to secure finanées to de- 
velop a new mining proposition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly; it is most difficult to secure 
money to float any proposition of a chimerical character. There 
is no difficulty for any person or any business concern that 
has men at the head of it of known standing to secure money to 
extend its production. The Dodge Bros., for instance, of Detroit, 
are erecting a large Government plant, partly by the aid of Gov- 
ernment money, but mainly on the tremendous basis of their 
own credit, involving the expenditure of millions and millions. 
Why? Because the Dodge Bros. are men of known credit and 
ean get money for the establishment of any new industry. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield to me 
to state a concrete proposition? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I know where there is a mine of 
ferromanganese j 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I know where there are sev- 
eral. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. So do I, but this one in particu- 
lar contains iron and manganese together, which is a valuable 
mineral. It is not valuable either for mineral or manganese at 
the former price. But at the price the manganese is now selling 
I think it is a valuable proposition commercially. The Govern- 
ment has got to have manganese. It is owned by a corporation 
of what we call smaller individuals, just business men. They 
absolutely can not get a dollar to develop that mine. Is it not 
advisable that the Government should take that mine and go 
ahead and develop it? 

Mr STAFFORD. No; there is no need of it for, as far as 
ferromanganese is concerned, it can be obtainéd from other 
quarters. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It can not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is being obtained from South America. 
What justification can there be for the Government going into 
the mining proposition on 50 articles, some of which can be 
obtained freely, like cobalt from Canada, or arsenic from Canada, 
which furnishes 90 per cent, or antimony from China, which fur- 
nishes 87 per cent; and I could go on with other articles? What 
justification is there for the Government launching into the 
policy of developing mines of such minerals when they can be 
obtained in ample quantity in the usual course of trade? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I can answer the gentleman in 
one sentence. We can not obtain them in the course of trade, 
because the shipping all over the world has been cut off. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no contention that there is not 
free communication between this country and Canada in the 
way of obtaining mineral supplies. 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. MILLEN of Minnesota. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. As I understand the gentleman's answer to 


‘the gentleman from Minnesota, it is that he believes that men 


of recognized standing in the ‘financial world who have enter- 
prises which they can demonstrate are good enterprises, can get 
capital in these times. Does not the gentleman recognize the 
fact that we are not going to get these supplies from abroad 
because of the lack of shipping, and to ‘increase production we 
must go into the mines which have not been working, and men 
must go into them under the stress of war conditions, and so 
must have the help which this bill supplies? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Ihave a general idea of the way abandoned 
mines in the Galena district in my State which had ibeen aban- 
doned for years and yeurs in the production of zinc and lead, 
because the price was not alluring, were: operated by reason of 
the price going up. As far as the gentleman’s position is con- 
cerned, gentlemen who have credit, as the late James J. Hill 
stated, can obtain money to develop anything. Mr. Ryan to- 
day is going ahend and developing ferromanganese because the 
price warrants it, und wherever the price warrants it produc- 
tion will follow, 

But the Government nowhere is claiming that there is any 
lack of ferromunganese in the United States to manufacture 
Government supplies. Mr. Chairman, under the guise of war 
necessity they are advocating that this bill be passed, when they 
know if it is passed, and the Government lends its support by 
guaranteeing the price and authorizing the President to levy 
n tariff on these articles to protect that guaranty, it will take 
a year or more—two years—before the necessary supplies of 
these articles cun be produced here at home, and in the mean- 
time ships will be continuously employed in such transportation. 
Ought we not to have our shipping increased to the extent of 
the same amount of money that will be sunk by this bill, If it 
is a shipping question, Which I question, rather than to have it 
sunk in unproductive mines, against all principles of business 
and-good economics? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And is it not quite probable 
that as we go into the development, both in a Government way 
and in an additional way, on account of the increased price, we 
will come ‘to a time where we will have to warn the public to 
look out for the difference between a Government gunranteed 
mine and an old dend boy that has been brought up, resurrected, 
and offered to the public, and in which the public will sink 
millions of dollars? 

Mr. STAFFORD. As the gentleman suggested the other day, 
every mining proposition that ias been regarded as a dead loss 
for years und years—properties in which your father and my 
father invested) money—will be resurrected and their stock 
again put on the market, and that will be used as a warrant for 
the Government going into the production of minerals—50 ar- 
ticles—where there is no limitation whatever upon transporta- 
tion facilities to furnish those necessary supplies here. Who 
says that there is any lack of transportation facilities in obtain- 
ing supplies from Canada? Is it the idea of this bill to erect.a 
Chinese wall in these times when it is necessary for the Gon- 
ernment to secure supplies from everywhere in the world, and 
have the Government go into the mining business, the business 
of developing this prospector’s proposition and that prospector's 
Proposition? 

No one enn justify the hothouse production of minerals or 
any other commodity, especially in these war times, when we 
need all the money. not for wasteful extravagance in sinking 
and developing needless mines, based upon the ‘recommendation 
of some theoretical professor or some State geologist, but in 
useful pursuits to carry out the real war needs of the country. 

Mr. FOSTER, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto be now 
closed. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
moment or two? 

Mr. FOSTER. 
and we must proceed. 
thing else. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tllinois asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto be now closed. Is there objection? 


Oh, can the gentleman not wait a 


Oh, we have been debating this for an hour 
The gentleman can get in on somo- 


There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; aml on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Cannon) there were—ayes 7, noes 18. i 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 12. That whenever the President shall find it essential to the 
suecessful prosecution of the war to secure an adequate supply of 
mecessaries ‘he is authorized, through the Secretary of the Interior, 
to requisition and take over. for use or operation by the Government, 
any undeveloped, insufficiently develo or operated. or idle mineral 
land or deposit, mine, smelter, or plant and to develop, operate. or 
cause the same to be developed or operated in such manner and 
throngh such agency as he may direct. Whenever the Secretary of 
the Interior, with the approval of the President, shall determine that 
the further use or operation by the Government of any such mineral 
land. deposit, mine, smelter. or plant, or part thereof, is not essential 
for the successful prosecution of the war the same shall be restored 
to the person entitled to the possession thereof. The United States 
shall make just compensation, to he determined by the Secretary of 
the Interior, approved by the Pres‘dent, for the taking over, use, orcu- 
pation, and operation by the Government of any such mineral land or 
deposit, mine, smelter, or plant, or part thereof. Tf the compensation 
s0 determined be unsatisfactory to the person entitled to receive the 
same, such person shall be paid 75 per cent of the amount so deter- 
mined and shall be entitled to sne the United States to recover such 
further sum ag added to said T5 per cent will make up such amount as 
will be just compensation, in the manner nrrovided for by section 24. 
paragraph 20. and section 145 of the Jnilicial Core. ‘lompensation 
provided for in this section shall be paid from the appropriation made 
by section 18 of this act. The Secretary of the Tuterior, with the 
approval of the President. is author'zed to preserſbe such regulations 
as he may deem essential for carrying ont the purposes of this section, 
inelnding the operation of any such mineral land or deposit, mine, 
smelter, or plant, or part thereof. the purchase. sale, or other disposi- 
tion of articles used. manufactured, prodneeil, prepared, or mined 
therein. and the employment, contro). and compensation of employees 
Any moneys received by the United States from or in connection with 
the nse or operation of any such mineral land or deposit, mine. smelter, 
or plant. or part thereof. may. in the discretion of the President. he 
peed as a revolving fund for the purpose of the continned nse or opera- 
tion of any such mineral land or deposit. mine. smelter, plant. or part 
thereof, end the accounts of each sneh mineral land or denosit, mine. 
emelter, plant, or part thereof, shall be kept separate and distinet. Any 
balance of such moneya not used as part of sneh revolving fund shall 
be paid inte the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer an amendment, - 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman begins, 
in line 9. page 12. the word “ angela!“ is incorrectly spelled, 
and in line 13 the word “essential” is incorrectly spelled. I 
ask unanimous consent that those words be correctly spelled. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the change will be 
made, as indicated, 

There was no obiection. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman. I ask unanimous consent that 
nll debate ‘upon this section and all amendments thereto close 
in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. Is not this the section ‘that enables the See- 
retary of the Interior to seize these mines and run them and 


ipay for them? 


Mr. FOSTER. Yes; it does. 
Mr. CANNON. ‘Then this does do more than guarantee the 


rice? 

p Mr. FOSTER. It is section 14 more particularly that does 
that: but T hone that we enn get along with this a little faster. 

Mr. CANNON. If we had a full committee here we might. I 
donbt if a majority of the committee, if it was all here, would 
understand this. for I doubt that more than n few of them have 
rend this bill. Does my friend think they have? 

Mr. FOSTER, I can not tell. but I would not like to say 
that they have not. hecanse T do not believe Members would 
legislate withont reading the bill. 

Mr. CANNON, (Oh. doubting Thomas! à 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will not the gentleman per- 
mit me to offer un amendment so that we can make this reach 
the publie domain? 

Mr. FOSTER. Is there objection to my request? 

Mr. CANNON. I think we better go on for a little while 
more. Perhans we will have some more vacant seats if we 
proceed n little while. 

Mr. FOSTER. ‘Then I withdraw the rennest, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer an amendment, and T shall read it for the information of 
the chairman of the committee. I desire to move to amend sec- 
tion 12, after line 15. embracing in my amendment the same 
words that have been added to the Agricultural ‘hill to ennble 
the War Department to go into the forest reserves fo secure 
timber. Tt is possibte that the first 10 lines of this section now 


anthorize thant to be done in the erase of minerals in the reserves. 
Nut perhaps not: and I propose to make sure by using exactly 
the same words that were prepared in the Senate after we had 
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amended the last Agricultural bill and had found some difficulty 

in finding exactly the right phraseology. The words are these: 
That hereafter, during the existing state of war, the Fe Shoe 
rescribed by ' 


Agriculture is authorized, under regulations to be p 
to permit the War Department— 


I change that to the Interior Department— 


or any other department, beard, or commission of the Government, to 
take from the national forest such minerals 


I change it to minerals instead of timber 
as may be needed in the prosecution of the war. 


I see no reason why such amendment should not go in. The 
point is here. I am not fully familiar with the procedure by 
which citizens are permitted to develop mineral prospects in 
the forest reserves. ‘There are restrictions, I know. There has 
never been any occasion for the Government to sell minerals 
from the reserves, but in the selling of timber there had to be 
advertising and other delaying steps, which we eliminated for 
the time of the war by the words quoted. If other sections are 
like the district which I have the honor to represent, there is 
lots of manganese in the forest reserves that has not been de- 
veloped, because mining has been discouraged under the existing 


Hey. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman doubtless is very famillar 
with this 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Pardon me. I am not so 
familiar with mining privileges in the forest reserves. 

Mr. HAMLIN. What is the present status in relation to 
these forest reserves, so far as permitting private individuals 
to go in these reserves and mine? Is there any law permitting 
that now? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, I think so; but under 
restrictions such as to amount almost to prohibition. In the 
West we have forest reserves which embrace mountains con- 
taining minerals, and the protection of the reseryes has served 
in a way to repress and stop prospecting and mining also. Men 
there are writing to me all the time desiring to go into reserves 

to develop something they claim to have discovered in the early 
days. 5 

Mr. HAMLIN. I hardly think the gentleman's suggestion 
would be sufficient unless we have a general law or such law 
permitting mining on these reserves. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We are allowing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to permit any department to go into the 
forest reserves, which means that part of the public domain in 
the reserves, and take anything needed for war purposes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Certainly; but the Government is not propos- 
ing in this bill to go into the mining business. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, Will the gentleman yield for a 
brief statement? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If I am incorrect, I hope some- 
body will put me right. Some years ago, having in mind this 
exact matter of the development of the mineral deposits on 
forest reserves, I prepared and introduced a bill providing for 
a system under which an individual could go and prospect and 
if successful could take a lease, royalty should be taxed, and 
so forth. I had several conversations with Mr. Pinchot, then 
in charge of the Forestry Division, and he told me that he 
rather favored, not the exact terms of the bill, but the general 
program. I thought I was getting along beautifully with it 
for about a year or two, until we suddenly came to a stop, and 
here was the stop: He wanted the revenues of the mining to 
go into the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That has been one of the 
troubles. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. He said they would have to go 
into the forest-reserve fund to be used for that purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. So as to make a good show- 
ing for the reserves. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And that is where I understand 
the matter ended. I do not think it has ever gone further; if 
it has, I would like to be advised. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have no doubt the amend- 
ment I propose could be inserted as a separate paragraph any- 
where in the bill, and I would be glad to withhold it; then secure 
further information and advise the gentleman. Of course every- 
boly knows the Forest Service is expected to make a showing 
sufficient to justify its getting the large appropriations it has re- 
ceived from year to year, but the resources in the forest re- 
serves belong to the Government, and some of them have been 
for sale. All of these resources should be avajlable for war 
purposes without strings of any kind, 


Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. Can the gentleman conceive of 
any reason why the Forestry Service should carry on a mining 
operation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; except for earrying on 
this war. The Government admits prospecting under certain 
restrictions. f 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
revenues from the mines? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Well, I have always thought 
not. It is stopping development, of course. It discourages 
prospecting. Prospects are undeveloped, one of the reasons 
which seem to make necessary a bill of this kind. However, if 
the Government gets behind, in general terms, the mining busi- 
ness 

Mr. FESS. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. I will. 

Mr. FESS, The answer of the gentleman from Missouri to 
the gentleman’s question that the Government was not going 
into the mining business—I would like to know the full force of 
this language—— _ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to have five more minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to have the gentleman's opinion 
of this language: 

That whenever the President shall find it essential to the successful 
8 of the war to secure an adequate supply of necessaries he 
s authorized, through the Secretary of the Interlor, to requisition 
and take over, for use or operation by the Government, any unde- 
veloped, insuffielently developed or operated, or idle mineral Tend or 
deposit, mine, smelter, or plant and to develop, operate, or cause the 
same to be developed or operated in such manner and through such 
agency as he may direct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This is due to a war exigency, 
and that is the one clause in the bill that gives me a reason for 
supporting the bill. If we have got minerals in our forest re- 
serves that are needed for the prosecution of the war, for 
heaven’s sake let us go and get them. The Government might 
as well go after the minerals as to go after the aeroplane spruce 
stock in the forest reserves. Or go after anything else that it 
needs for war purposes, I thought we had given that power 
long ago. The people want the President to take anything 
needed for the Army and Navy. Of course, this bill undertakes 
general mining development on the side, and there is where the 
troubles come in. 

Mr. HAMLIN, I think I ought to be permitted to say that 
in answering the question of the gentleman from Washington 
perhaps I made it a little too broad a statement without any 
qualifications, What I meant to say was this: That it was not 
the intention of this bill of putting the Government in the min- 
ing business at all, and under these conditions mentioned here 
which the gentleman bas just read, in case there would be some- 
body who had a mine but for some reason would not develop 
it, then the Government, if it needed the mineral that would 
come from that mine, would have the right to go in there and 
take possession of it and operate it. But we are not expecting 
that that condition will arise at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We are having that same 
trouble in the spruce industry right here. The nonresident 
owner does not make the spruce available, 

Mr. FESS. I. do not see any limitation in this section 
against the Government going into the mining business. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If that is the case, then is it 
not just as well to have a provision here so that we shall not 
be in danger of any one department of the Government falling 
into a controversy with another department as to what that de- 
partment shall be paid? É 

It is difficult to coordinate the three branches of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does not my colleague believe that even 
without this language the Government would have this power? 

Mr. FESS. I rather think so. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Suppose the forest reserve 
should say: “ We must be paid just as we were paid before 
for timber“? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It only takes it out of one pocket and 
puts it into another. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But when you come to bids 
and other things, lots of time is lost. 

Mr. FOSTER. I wilk say frankly that I have no objection 
to it. 


Should the Government have the 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Then I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Jonsson of Washington offers the following amendment: Page 
11, line 15, after the word “ dlreet,“ insert the following: That here- 
after during the existing state of war the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized, under regulations to 3 by him, to permit the 
Interior Department, or any other department, board, or commission 
of the Government to take from the national forests such minerals as 
may be needed in the prosecution of the war.” 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will just say, if the gentleman will permit 
one question, that I think the gentleman’s amendment is abso- 
lutely unnecessary, and I will call his attention to the language, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is possible it may be, but 
it can not do any harm. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The language is to authorize him “to 
requisition and take over.” 

“ Requisition and take over“ would imply ownership by some- 
body else and not by the Government, and your language covers 
Government land. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Covers land in conservation, 
that is laid aside for posterity and for the purpose of future 
resources. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And not the public land? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The reservation, and the ex- 
act word I had in mind is the word “take.” That is, take with- 
out payment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, just a moment. I want to 
know if we can not agree on time to close debate on this section. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like a little time along here 
somewhere. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Cooper], too. And I ask unanimous consent that the debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 


mous consent that debate on this section and all amendments’ 


thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I have only two 
verbal corrections to make. But perhaps they have been cor- 
rected before. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They have been corrected. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then that is all right. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I think it is possible the 
members of the committee do not fully understand the im- 
portance of manganese in connection with the shipping problem. 
We are now importing over half a million tons annually of ferro- 
manganese and manganese ore, The greater portion of this comes 
from Brazil, a little from Cuba, and a little from India, though 
how it is brought from there now is more than I can understand, 
yet the export record so shows. And it also comes from some other 
countries, In order to carry a half million tons annually it re- 
quires a large amount of shipping. The most of this manganese 
is imported in the form of ore, I suppose, because facilities for 
smelting are insufficient in Brazil. It makes a very bulky ar- 
ticle, and it is obvious that there must be n considerable diffi- 
culty in getting it at a time like this. Gentlemen will remember 
that a short time ago we noted in the newspapers that the collier 
Cyclops had probably been lost at sea, and also that this collier 
was loaded with manganese. I assume the collier was taken for 
this purpose on account of the difficulty in getting in communi- 
eation with Brazil. We had, so far as I knew last, no regular 
steamship line to Brazil. The exports from Brazil mostly go to 
England or to continental Europe, and then come back over here 
by an extremely roundabout way. If we are to get this manganese 
from Brazil, it will necessitate that we put on ships, which, 
for the most part, would carry but little in going to Brazil and 
be loaded with this kind of cargo coming back. It is not neces- 
sary for me to say to the House that at this time the great 
problem in this war is the problem of ships and more ships, 
and the reason for the crisis that is now upon us is because of 
the lack of ships to transport troops, munitions, and supplies 
to Europe. Anything that we can possibly do that would tend to 
help out the ship situation ought to be done at this time. 

The problem in connection with manganese is highly impor- 
tant in that direction. I do not know just how many ships will 
be required to transport this—half a million tons annually are 
imported—but it certainly will require a large quantity of ship- 
ping which ought not to be used in that manner. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


- 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The Secretary of the Interior estimates it 
will take two and one-half million tons of shipping and five tons 
of shipping to each ton of ore imported. That will be found in 
his testimony. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
tion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. a 

Mr. STAFFORD. If there is warrant for our authorizing the 
Government to develop ferromanganese and fix the price of the 
commodity, and the like, what warrant is there for the Govern- 
ment going into these “57 other varieties,” where there is no 
pressing need on account of shipping facilities? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman from Wisconsin can 
have no controversy with me over that question. I do not think 
it is necessary to include all the minerals mentioned. Some of 
them have little or no connection with war operations. 

Mr. HAMLIN, Just a minute. I would like to call the at- - 
tention of the gentleman from Wisconsin to the testimony of Mr. 
Leith, of the Shipping Board, on page 45. He knows what he 
is talking about. He says: 

Mr. Lert. We haven't finished our entire list in detail, but we have 
gone over in detail a considerable number of minerals and made an 
approximation for the remainder, and I will say that in the list of 
45 mineral commodities we estimate a saving of slightly less than 
2,000,000 tons of minerals carried, which reduced to deadweight tons, 
reduced to a factor which recognizes the space minerals N for the 
distance, will emount to a saving of 300, to 400,000 deadweight tons. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suppose that he refers to the one article 
of ferromanganese? 

Mr. HAMLIN. No; that is not the only article. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There is not anywhere near that much 
ferromanganese imported, even including the ore. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I will ask, if the gentleman will permit, 
What warrant is there for the Government going into the 
mining business of producing cobalt when we get all our sup- 
ply from Canada, or mica, when we get 90 per cent of our supply 
from Canada? 5 

Mr. HAMLIN. There may not be any at all. 

Mr. FOSTER. We want to control imports as they come in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman from 
Towa may have the time that the gentleman from Wisconsin was 
allowed but did not take. I wish to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman from Wisconsin never seems 
to have conceived of the purposes of this bill, and I say it 
respectfully. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; he has not conceived of afi the pur- 
poses. It is impossible to conceive of all. : 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think the gentleman has looked mainly for 
things to criticize, not for things to approve. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have looked over the bill to find things 
to approve, so that I could support it, but I see so many objec- 
tionable features in it that I can not approve it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Production is not the only feature of this 
bill. It covers the question of distribution and also control. 
Take cobalt: It is a necessity, and it is shipped in here; but 
we ought not to let one concern take it all, to the detriment of 
a competitor, 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand it, this bill is not framed 
to cover that purpose. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Oh, yes; it does that very thing. 

Mr. FOSTER. It will give the Government control. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is just trying to point out 
one good feature in order to cover up a dozen nefarious features. 

Mr. FOSTER. ‘The gentleman does not know what he is talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman always knows what he is 
talking about. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman has not the facts behind him. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has the facts. The com- 
mittee has no facts at all. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I have always favored 
the production of ferromanganese in this country. When the 
cst tariff bill was up for consideration I was opposed to taking 
off the duty of $2.50 per ton on that mineral. If the duty had 
been retained as I then urged, I think we would now have no 
occasion to be using our shipping in this way. Now the condi- 
tion confronts us that we have to import half a million tons 
annually. It is not possible now to relieve the situation by any 
tariff rate. The only way of encouraging production is through 


I thank the gentleman for his sugges- 
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some such method ns is suggested by this bill, although I would 
prefer that the method was made more definite and specific than 
it is, instead of being so framed that it is almost impossible for 
anyone to tell just exactly what is intended to be done. But in 
any event we must have the minerals for war purposes. We 
must relieve our ships, if possible. For that reason I shall sup- 
port the bill with such amendments as can be obtained to make it 
more specific. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to have the gentleman's opinion as a 
lawyer on this point, 8 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I Will try to give it to the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. In line, section 12, page 11, is the word “ neces- 
saries,” which is defined in the first article of the bill as per- 
taining to the items enumerated. Now, in looking over these 
items on page 2, I count 39 specifically stated, and then a blanket 
statement in line 8, “and other rare and unusual elements the 
supply of which may in the judgment of the President be in- 
adequate” and so on. How broad is that—* and other rare and 
unusual elements“? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It would be impossible for anyone to 
define it, I assume.that is the answer that my friend expected 
me to make. You can not tell the limits of it. 

Mr. FESS. Then there is no limit as to what the Govern- 
ment may do under this bill as to the number of items to be 
produced? j 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Provided they are classed as “rare.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If my colleague will pardon me, this 
includes chemical compounds“ of those things. There may be 
a million things. 

Mr. FESS. I noticed that. I noticed also that my colleague 
attempted to omit that, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I only did it on the assurance of the 
committee. 

Mr. FESS. You propose here a penalty of $5,000 or imprison- 
ment for two years, or both, for the willful destruction of these 
necessaries, and some of the necessaries are not named in the 
bill. Is that the usual method of drafting a statute? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No. Such a form as that was never 
heard of, I think, until the bill at the present time, I do not 

. approve it. My recollection is that it was sought to amend the 
bill in these respects, but the amendments failed. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not think, if the gentleman pleases that 
you could be punished for destroying anything except an article 
that was enumerated. I think the construction of the law would 
be that it would hold good as to those things enumerated, but 
you could not possibly punish a man as to articles not enumer- 
ated. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Take, for example, sulphuric acid. If 
anybody destroyed’ sulphuric acid he would be punished under 
this bill, yet sulphuric acid is not mentioned. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not approve the indefinite language 
of the bill, but I think it very doubtful whether conviction could 
be legally had for the destruction of an article not enumerated. 
In criminal law nothing is left to implication, and that construc- 
tion is always given to the law which is most favorable to the 
defendant. It should be borne in mind also that the acts penal- 
ized must, under the terms of the bill, be willful. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has again expired. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. HELM rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Kentucky rise? 

Mr. HELM. To strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has expired. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Suc. 13. That whenever the Secretary of the Interior, with the ap- 
proval of the President, finds it essential in order to prevent undue 
enhancement, (depression, or fluctuation of prices of, or in order to 
prevent injurious speculation in, or in order to prevent unjust market 
manipulation or unfair and misleading market quotations of the prices 
of necessaries, hereafter in this section called evil practices, he is 
authorized to prescribe such regulations, to be approved by the Presi- 
dent, governing, or may either or wholly or partly prohibit, such opera- 
tions, practices, and transactions as he may find essential in order to 
prevent, correct, or remove such evil practices. Such regulations may 
require all persons coming within their provisions to keep such records 
and statements of account, and may require such 8 5 5 to make such 
returns, verified under oath or otherwise, as will fully and correct! 
disclose all transactions, Including the making, execution, settlemen 
and fulfillment thereof. He may appoint agents to conduct the investi- 
gations necessary to enforce the provisions of this section and all 
rules and regulations made by him in pursuance thereof, and ma 


fix 
and pay the Compensation of such agents. Any person who willfully 
siolates any regulation made pursuant to this section, or who know- 


ingly engages in any. . or transaction prohibited 
ursuant to this section, or who lfully aids or abets any such viola- 
on or any such prohibited operation, practice, or transaction, shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding $10,000 or 
by imprisonment for not more than four years, or both. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, in line 8, page 13, there is a 
misprint. The word “of” is spelled “rf.” I ask that that typo- 
graphical error be corrected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction indi- 
cated will be made. 

There was no objection. 

aon HELM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. FOSTER. I ask unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am going to move to strike out the sec- 
tion, and I want to be heard on that. 

Mr. FOSTER. Then I will withhold my request. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Hut] moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I confess a very strong par- 
tiality and leaning toward the gentlemen managing this bill, 
and I would like to vote for the bill if I can see my way clear 
to do so. At present I am somewhat confused, and I would 
like to have the chairman of the committee or some one else 
give me just as much information on it as he possibly can. 

The Standard Oil Co. is perhaps the biggest business going 
concern in the United States. It often operates through a 
number of subsidiary corporations. I suppose the Steel Trust is 
the next largest business going concern in the United States, and 
I suppose it operates in a manner similar to the methods of the 
Standard Oil Co. Now, if I understand the uses to which the 
funds provided for in this bill may be put, and I take it that the 
most of these minerals are used in greater or less volume by 
what is commonly called the United States Steel Corporation, 
is it possible that the United States Steel Corporation can 
organize subsidiary corporations, weak in themselves, to go out 
and prospect for minerals, and if they find a prospect for some 
mineral, can one of these subsidiary organizations of the Steel 
Corporation come back to the Bureau of Mines and secure funds 
with which to operate that prospect? 

Mr. FOSTER. Not at all—not a dollar. 

Mr. HELM. I have gotten it into my head in some way that 
this fund could be used in that way. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is not provided that they can use one cent 
to put into mining unless the Government does the mining 


itself. 

Mr. HELM. Has it not been developed here in the debate that 
when a concern needs money with which to finance its business 
the Government will supply the money? 

Mr. FOSTER. Not in this bill. This does not provide that 
they can supply one cent to anybody. 

Mr. HELM. How are these funds to be used? 

Mr. FOSTER. These funds are to be used in buying and sell- 
ing at the market price. The Government might procure all the 
imported article that came into the country and distribute it 
among the manufacturers using that material. 

Mr. HELM. Now, let us follow that up. If one of these sup- 
posedly weak subsidiary organizations of the Steel Corporation 
should go out and find a prospect for one of these minerals could 
that organization come back to the Bureau of Mines and secure 
funds, or a guaranty, to operate this prospect or open it up? 
What safeguard is there in this bill to prevent these large, over- 
powering business concerns from manipulating this bill to their 
advantage? ` 

Mr. FOSTER. Under the food bill, the man who raises 50,000 
bushels of wheat has just the same guaranty of the price for 
his product as the man who raises 100 bushels of wheat, has 
he not? 

Mr. HELM. Yes. : 

Mr. FOSTER. There is just the same thing in this bill and 
nothing more. 

Mr. HELM. The difference is that the man who raises 100 
or 50,000 bushels of wheat Is either a renter of land or the 
owner of land in his individual capacity, while it might be that 
there is a possibility for the United States Steel Corporation 
or some similar organization so to use the funds provided in this 
bill that it can prospect to its own advantage at the expense of 
the United States Government. 

Mr. FOSTER. No. The guaranteed price is the same to 
everybody. If any organization goes out and develops the pro- 
duction of any mineral, it will get the guaranteed price. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. On page 11, In the first part 
of section 12, it is provided that the Secretary of the Interior 
may requisition and take over, for use or operation by the Goy- 
ernment, any undeveloped, partly developed, or idle mineral 
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land. or deposit, mine, smelter, or plant and to develop and oper- 
ate the same, 

Now, in the lower part of Alaska is a little smelter that has 
been running in opposition to the consolidated smelters. ‘This 
little smelter is near the home of the present Delegate from 
Alaska. That smelter has struggled along all these years, and 
has seen the ore from the big Guggenheim mine go right by it 
in bonts to the consolidated smelters on Puget Sound. Now, 
suppose the little smelter gets plenty of Government money and 
becomes a pretty good-sized smelter, what is to prevent the 
directors of that smelter, after it has been developed with Goy- 
ernment money, selling it out to the other smelters, receiving 
enough money to pay the Government back, but also putting a 
large sum of money into their own pockets? 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman mean that the Govern- 
ment will take it over? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. The Government may develop 
and operate it until it is a real smelter, doing business in com- 
petition with the big consolidated smelter. 

Mr. FOSTER. The Government would not take over a smelter 
or a mine unless it was undeveloped or unless that smelter or 
mine refused to operate, and it became necessary to operate it 
for the successful prosecution of this war, Then the Government 
would have the right to take that smelter or mine if it became 
hecessary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. All right and proper. I am 
for that, and am willing to let the matter of selling out or un- 
loading wait for the future to look after. 

Mr. HELM. Do I understand from the chairman of the com- 
mittee that there is no possibility of any such manipulation 
that this revolving fund or any part of it can be used in the 
way I have suggested. 

Mr. FOSTER. I can assure the gentleman that there is not. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the sec- 
tion. 

Mr. COX. I want to offer an amendment to perfect the text. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That has priority. 

Mr. COX. I move to strike out the word “may,” in line 16, 
page 13, and insert the word “ shall,” and on page 13, in line 18, 
strike out the word“ may ” and insert the word “ shall,“ and in 
line 19, on the same page, strike out the words “ or otherwise.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cox: Page 13, line 16, strike out the word 


“may” and insert the word “shall.” Page 13, line 18, strike out the 
word “may” and insert the word “shall.” Page 13, line 19, strike out 


the words “ or otherwise.” 

Mr. COX. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I do not object to that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COX. Then I do not want to debate it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment 
be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I presume in line 19 the two words 
“or otherwise” were placed there for the purpose of protecting 
persons who did not take the oath. If the gentleman should 
strike out the words “or otherwise,“ he ought to insert “or 
affirmation.” 

Mr. COX. No; for the reason that I presume every Member 
is going to vote for this bill, although I do not think that any- 
body wants it. This is a vital section aimed at what is desig- 
nated in the section as evil practices, and the corporation or indl- 
vidual who proposes to get the benefit of the legislation ought 
to report solemnly under oath so that they will have no way of 
equivocation whatever. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. But suppose the keeper of the 
records of the corporation, or suppose the individual, should be- 
long to a religious sect which objects to taking an oath. 

Mr. COX. Then let him affirm. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That is the point I am making. 
With the gentleman’s amendment it would have to be verified 
under oath. If you strike out the words “or otherwise,” you 
should substitute the words “ or affirmation.” 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to modify 
my amendment by inserting after the word “oath” the words 
“or affirmation.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification asked 
for by the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was na objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
as modified, offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COX. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to perfect the text. It is to strike out the period after 
the word “agent” in line 25, page 13, and insert the matter the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 25, page 13, strike out the period and insert the words “at 
a salary of not in excess of $2,000 per year.” 

Mr. COX. Will the committee accept that amendment. I 
do not care to discuss it. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not care anything about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes to make a statement as 
to a matter which seems to be somewhat misapprehended. 
The impression seems to prevail that anyone offering an amend- 
ment to perfect the text has a preferential right to the floor 
as against some one else who has been recognized and made a 
motion to strike out the section. That is a mistake. No one 
seeking to offer a perfecting amendment, has a right to recog- 
nition as against another who, has. been recognized, and moved 
to strike out the section or paragraph proposed to be perfected. 
There is a relation of priority in the matter, but it relates to 
the order in which the motions shall be submitted. No one 
who has obtained the floor on a motion to strike out a section, 
can be taken from his feet by another Member seeking to offer 
an amendment to perfect the text. The Member offering an 
amendment to strike out has a right to proceed with his argu- 
ment to conclusion, and then before the motion is put if some 
one else wishes to offer a perfecting amendment, he can be 
recognized to submit, and speak to the same. Two amend- 
ments will then be pending, but under the rules, the perfecting 
amendment must be put before the amendment to strike out. 
The Chair makes this statement because there seems to be a 
misapprehension as to the relative rights of Members of the 
committee in this connection, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
section. As I have said before, I think all of us desire to give 
the administration every authority that is essential to carry on 
the war and procure the necessary materials for that purpose, 
and to establish the Government control which is essential to 
secure those materials. But the section under consideration 
goes so far, and is so absolutely unlimited in its terms, that it 
seen to me it is susceptible of being used for most oppressive 
purposes. 

This section was taken from a similar section in the food 
bill, but that section was limited to the operations and trans- 
actions of a speculative character upon exchanges, boards of 
trade, and institutions of a similar character, and related only 
to transactions upon such exchanges. The provision was neces- 
sary in connection with the food bill, because it was expected 
that the Food Administration in obtaining control of the wheat 
crop would undertake to become the sole purchaser of wheat, 
and it was therefore necessary to prohibit speculative trans- 
actions of boards of trade which might have an effect of in- 
creasing the Government's obligations under the minimum 
price, or which might have the effect of destroying the control 
the Government sought to establish. 

Now, this provision is not limited to transactions of boards 


of trade or upon exchanges. It is universal in its application.“ 


and under it the Secretary might issue regulations touching 
any practice which in his judgment, or in the judgment of some 
one in his office, would be considered an evil practice. Under 
this section practically any sale which had the effect of en- 
hancing or depressing the price—and any sale must have some 
effect on the price—might and would be prohibited. 

If gentlemen of the committee can state any reasons at all 
for leaving the section in the bill, I am willing to withdraw 
my opposition, but I doubt if any member of the committee 
can suggest any sound reason for leaving it in the bill. No 
one suggested it in the hearings before the committee, except 
one man, and this is the reason that he gave. He was asked 
by Mr. Saunpers this question: 

I notice that section 13 deals with the question of market manipula- 
tions following the provisions of the food bill. Do vou think that is 
necessary with reference to these necessaries named in the bill? 

Mr. Moone. This may be a good club to have up your sleeve in case 
anything unexpected should turn up. ? 

In other words, this provision is designed to furnish the 
department with a club by which it may prevent any individual 


‘doing any sort of a decent business from doing that business 


in his own way, under which they can compel men not doing 
business on an exchange, but men anywhere, to do business in 
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the particular way in which the department desires to have it 


done. It seems to me that this section in the broad way in 
which it is now drawn contains such possibilities of oppression 
and it is intended for that purpose according to the testimony, 
that it ought not to remain in the bill. If it were limited to 
transactions upon an exchange, if it were limited in such a 
way that it were possible even in the remotest degree to know 
how it was to be exercised, and for what purpose, I would have 
no objection to it, but there is nothing in it, no rule of action 
by which we or the department can be guided. 

-Mr. FOSTER, Mr. Chairman, the committee had this section 
under consideration for some little time, and it felt that in the 
administration of the bill it might be found very necessary that 
such a section as this should be in the law in order to prevent 
manipulations and evil practices that might come about with 
these necessary war materials. So the section was kept in the 
bill. I realize, as the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDER- 
sox] has said, that there is not possibly direct necessity for this 
section in this bill, as there might have been in the Food 
Administration bill, because there we have the boards of trade 
and all that, and yet what we want to do is to provide the 
Government with a club, to use if it be necessary, against those 
who want to follow evil practices. It seems to me that it is 
important that the Government should have that power. 

Mr. ANDERSON, May I ask the gentleman what eyil things 
he has in mind? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know what may come in the develop- 
ment of this, but if they do come in such a manner that it is 
necessary to use this club, the Government may say to a pro- 
ducer, “ Lou are performing an evil practice here in the way 
in which you are conducting your business, and we propose to 
apply section 12 to you.” 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS, Has not the Government a most powerful club in 
the ability to fix the price? 

Mr. FOSTER. That is true. The Government has large 
powers there, but it seems to me that if, in the language of the 
bill, it should be found “ essential in order to produce undue 
enhancement, depression, or fluctuation of prices 
hereafter in this section called evil practices,” then the Presi- 
dent should be authorized to prescribe such regulations as are 
necessary to prevent it. 

Mr. FESS. My thought was that this applies only to the 
manipulation of prices, and if the Government has the power 
given in the bill to fix the price, it would seem to me that it would 
relieve the necessity for this section. 

Mr. FOSTER. The Government will not fix the price on all 
of these articles. It is not very likely that it will. The price of 
many of them will go along in their usual way, but it may become 
necessary when they are manipulating the prices of the articles, 
doing many of those things that ought not to be done, that the 
paos should be fixed, and this will give them power to prevent 

at. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does not the gentleman think it 
would be a good thing for the Government to have a club to 
prevent one thing specified in lines 9 and 10, namely, “ unfair 
and misleading market quotations of the prices of necessaries ”? 
In other words, to prevent public dishonesty. 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly; that is one of the things. 

Mr. FESS. If you are going into that, you have a pretty 
good-sized job on your hands. 

Mr. FOSTER. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. As I understand it, the Government can 
now do two things. It can fix the price if necessary and can 
commandeer the article. 

Mr. FOSTER. It can. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. And yet the committee deems it necessary 
to grant further power. 

Mr. FOSTER. If it should be desired to do so, to have that 
price to compel those things to be done or not to be done. 

Mr. ROBBINS. How are you going to enforce this section, 
which is a criminal section, when you have no fixed market, 
such as the board of trade or a metallic exchange where these 
goods are sold? What would be the market price which a man 
would violate to render him subject to the provisions of this 
section? 

Mr. FOSTER. There is a market for many of these articles 
quoted, but not in the general way that other articles are quoted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ilinois 
has expired. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Minnesota to strike out the section. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by- Mr. 
ANDERSON) there were—ayes 22, noes 15. 

So the motion was agreed to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 14. That whenever the Secretary of the Interior, with the ap- 
proval of the President. shall find that an emergency exists requiring 
stimulation of the production within the United States, its insular 
possessions, Territories, and District of Columbia of any one or more 
necessaries, and that it is essential that the producers of any one or 
more of such necessaries shall have the benefits of the guaranty pro- 
vided for in this section, he is authorized, with the approval of the 
President, from time to time, seasonably and as far in advance as prac- 
ticable, to determine and fix and give public notice of what, under 

conditions, are reasonable guaranteed prices, in order to assure 
such producers a reasonable profit. The Secretary of the Interior shall, 
from time to time. establish and promulgate such lations, with the 
approval of the President, as he shall deem wise in connection with 
such guaranteed prices, and in particular governing conditions of de- 
livery and payment and differences in price for any of the several 
specified necessaries. Thereupon the Government of the United States 
hereby guarantees every producer of these specified necessaries that, 
upon compliance by him with the regulations prescribed, he shall re- 
ceive for any necessaries produced in reliance upon this guaranty 
within the period, not exceeding two years, prescribed in the notice, a 
price not less than the guaranteed price therefor as fixed pursuant to 
this section. Such reguiations shall prescribe the terms and conditions 
upon which any producer shall be entitled to the benefits of such 
guaranty. When the President finds that the importation into the 
United States of any of these necessaries produced outside of the 
United States materially enhances or is likely materially to enhance 
the liabilities of the United States under guaranties of prices therefor 
made pursuant to this section. and ascertains what rate of duty, added 
to the then existing rate of duty, if any, on each of the necessaries and 
to the value of each of the necessaries at the time of importation, 
would be sufficient to bring the price thereof at which imported up to 
the price fixed therefor pursuant to the foregoing provisions of this 
section, he shall proclaim such facts. and thereafter there shall be levied, 
coll „ and paid upon each of these necessaries, when imported. in 
addition to the then existing rate of duty. the rate of duty so ascer- 
tained ; but in no case shall any such rate of duty be fixed at an amount 
which will effect a reduction of the rate of duty upon any of these 
necessaries under any then existing tariff law of the United States. 
For the purpose of making any guaranteed price effective under this 
section, or whenever he deems it essential, in order to protect the 
Government of the United States against material enhancement of its 
liabilities arising out of any guaranty under this section, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior with the approval of the President is authorized 
also. in his discretion, to purchase any of these necessaries for which 
a guaranteed price shall be fixed under this section, and to hold, trans- 
port, or store, or to sell, dispose of, and deliver the same to any citizen 
of the United States or to any Government engaged in war with any 
country with which the Government of the United States is or may be at 
war, or to use the same as supplies for any department or agency of 
the Government of the United States. Whenever and wherever it is in 
his judgment necessary for the effective prosecution of the war, the 
President, * the Secretary of Interior, is authorized and em- 
powered to fix the prices of necessaries, wherever and whenever sold. 
either by producer or dealer. to establish rules for the regulation of and 
to regulate the method of production. sale, shipment, distribution. ap- 
portionment, or storage thereof among dealers and consumers, domestic 
or foreign. Any moneys received by the United States from or in con- 
nection with the sale or disposal of necessaries under this section may, 
in the discretion of the President. be used as a reyolving fund for fur- 
ther carrying out the purposes of this section. Any balance of such 
moneys not used as part of such revolving fund shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, line 18, after the word “ empowered,” strike out down to and 
including the word “dealer,” as follows, to wit, “to fix the prices of 
necessaries, wherever and whenever sold, either by producer or dealer.” 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
which I have offered comes on page 16, line 18, and the expres- 
sion that I desire to have stricken out is this: 

To fix the prices of necessaries, wherever and whenever sold, either 
by producer or dealer. : 

The appeal that has been made to the committee in the de- 
bate upon this bill has been an appeal to support this measure 
upon the ground that it is a war measure, because of an abso- 
lute necessity to stimulate the production of these necessaries 
in the United States. One reason that has been advanced is 
that a great tonnage of these necessaries comes from foreign 
countries, and it is necessary to use ships to carry them here, 
and if we produce them in the United States that great amount 
of shipping may be released. In the hearings before the com- 
mittee, which took a number of days, there was not a sugges- 
tion or statement from anyone that there was any necessity of 
preventing profiteering with reference to any of the necessaries 
named. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman construe the lan- 
guage which he seeks to strike out to authorize the fixing of 
maximum prices? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I do. That is the particular 
feature of that expression to which I desire to direct my argu- 
ment. In order to increase the domestic production we have a 
guaranteed minimum price authorized. We have the right in 
the Secretary -of the Interior to go out and make contracts for 
many of these necessaries, with a view of inducing the pro- 
ducers in the United States to enlarge their production, to in- 
crease their output, in order that this country may be supplied. 
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The Secretary of the Interior when he appeared before our 
committee laid great stress and great emphasis upon the neces- 
sity of production in great quantities of those necessaries within 
the borders of the United States, and I think it might be well 
to refer to what the Secretary of the Interior said. On page 7 
of the hearings he uses this language: 

This bill is primarily a bill for the development of what might be 
called the minor minerals in the United States. 

Then, on page 8, he suys: 

That is the kind of thing that can be done throughout the United 
States, provided you can give some kind of guaranty that the man who 
develops these new properties which are in competition with the mate- 
rials which come from abroad where there are larger 8 provided 
that the man who develops the small deposits in the United States can 
be assured that he will Fe his money out of the investment that he puts 
into the development of these mines. 

Again, on page 10, the Secretary of the Interior stated, and 
when he stated this he laid great stress upon this fact: 

We have got to develop every resource we have; we have got to pre- 
pare ourselves in spirit and materially for such a contest, 

Referring to his former statement that this morning's paper 
quotes Von Hindenburg as saying, that the first act has ended: 


So I ask you gentlemen, In considering this bill, to look upon it from 
two standpoints—from the standpoint that you would have looked upon 
it five years ago, in time of peace, as a thing that should be done so 
as to reveal what America possesses, and as a measure that is necessary 
for the conduct of this great enterprise upon which we are embarked. 

Then, later, he says: 


We know approximately what we have. We simply want to be able 
to say to the small man and to the lirge man, “Gentlemen, go farther in 
and find what you have; bring it out, and we will see that you are not 
ruined by the competition of foreign countries.” 

And he adds: 


I think that is good Americanism; I think that is common sense. 


The CHAIRMAN.: The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would ask that the gen- 
tleman have five minutes more. 

Mr, FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the gen- 
tleman having five minutes, but I would like to see if we could 
not agree upon time on this section. 

Mr. ROBSINS. I have an amendment to offer. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have an amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. This section is probably the most debatable 
one of the entire bill. I think there are probably gentlemen 
who will have amendments and some would like to talk to the 
amendment suggested by the gentleman from Indiana, 

Mr. FOSTER. I think we might agree on time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would rather not at this time, if the 
gentleman will permit. * 

Mr. FOSTER. I would like to get through; all right, we will 
let it run along for a few minutes and then I will make my re- 
quest again. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request for five 
additional minutes? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr, Chairman, I want to see whether I 
understand exactly the gentleman’s argument. Is his argu- 
ment this, That the fixing of the Maximum price in advance 
would tend to curtail rather than increase production? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes; that is the point. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think the gentleman is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr, SANDERS of Indiana. This bill, as has been said a num- 
ber of times in this discussion, was taken largely from the food 
bill; in fact, if you read the hearings, you will find that Dr. 
Manning stated that it was copied from the Agricultural bill, 
by which he meant the food bill. 

I want this committee to keep in mind this fact, that this 
part which I seek to strike out is added to the similar section in 
the food bill from which it is copied. In other words, this section 
which proposes to fix a maximum price has no precedent in the 
food bill, and it has no precedent in any legislation that has 
been passed since the beginning of the war except the one in- 
stance of coal. Now, I do not desire to enter into a discussion 
of the fuel question. We all have our views about that. I do 
not think it has been altogether successful. A great deal of 
criticism has been made against Dr. Garfield, but I think when 
we consider the facts it will appear that Dr. Garfield is not the 
only man to blame beeause of the failure of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration. 

Back of the order that Dr. Garfield issued is the legislation 
which this Congress passed authorizing the fixing of a maximum 
price for coal. It is not a correct economic theory, and it was 
because of that illy advised legislation that the disaster in coal 
administration resulted. I do not think Dr. Garfield has in al! 
cases been wise in the administration of fuel, but I do not think 
you could select any man, regardless of how wise he is, or how 
much he has studied economy, or how much he knew about coal, 


and put upon him the burden of fixing a maximum price, and 

have success In the administration of coal. But remember that 

the coal proposition is an entirely different one from the one 

under consideration. Coal is something that is used by all the 

eS the United States, while the use of these necessaries is 
mited, 

An appeal was made to us that the coal barons were exact- 
ing immense profits from the people, and it was upon that 
appeal that that amendment was finally put into the food bill. 
But, gentlemen, who says that there has been any profiteering 
with reference to these necessaries? Not a single witness. 
What argument has been advanced in the general debate or at 
any other time authorizing the fixing of these maximum prices? 
These few words that I seek to have stricken out here—to fix 
the prices of necessaries wherever and whenever sold, by either 
producer or dealer—are simply the weasel words used in the 
last part of the last act, which draws all the blood out of the 
desirable portions of the bill. I stood up in general debate 
and said I was heartily in favor of this bill, because it en- 
courages the industry. We undertake to appropriate $50,000,000. 
I do not know how much will be appropriated when it is 
finally acted upon, but this Congress is willing to appropriate 
millions of money, even if some of those millions shall be 
wasted, in order to encourage production and increase the 
quantity of these important minerals. But this Congress would 
be unwise, it seems to me, to undertake to go into the realm of 
stimulating the production of these minerals, enact this law, 
which is subject to some criticism, give all these vast powers 
with the purpose of increasing the production, and then in a 
few sentences destroy all of the efficacy of all the other portions 
of the bill that tend toward the increase in production, 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman submit to an inquiry? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. ROBBINS. If you turn back to section 11, already 
adopted 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Indiana have five 
minutes more. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. ROBBINS. If you turn back to section 11, on page 10 of 
the bill, you will find there is a provision in line 16 that pro- 
vides thus: 


To purchase, store, parde storage facilities for, end sell necessaries 
at reasonable prices, to be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior with 
the approval of the President. 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That is the price after the Gov- 
ernment—— 

Mr. ROBBINS. You are proposing to strike out the price- 
fixing clause? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I am not proposing to strike out 
this. This is the general price-fixing clause which provides that 
you can put 4 maximum price on all these necessaries. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. This is a minimum price on these neces- 
saries? 

Mr, ROBBINS. 
would be the price. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. With a minimum guaranteed 
price I have no quarrel, and anyone who will support this bill 
will support it because it proposes to fix a minimum price or 
guarantee a price for producers, or because it authorizes the 
contract with the producers in order to encourage production; 
but the contention I make here is that this provision fixing 
prices, an unprecedented thing except in the coal proposition, ab- 
solutely destroys everything of value in all the rest of the Dill, 
which is to encourage production. : 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Suppose there is no such power 
as this conferred upon the President; would there be any danger 
of an undue enhancement of prices through private manipula- 
tion? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I do not think so, because I think 
this bill forbids combinations, forbids agreements for the pur- 
pose of enhancing the price. and it gives the power to the Gov- 
ernment to requisition and take over anything it wants to. It 
gives the Government the power to protect itself against any 
profiteering, and nobody suggests that any profiteering ts likely 
to occur. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But to take over these plants 
because the price is too high is a much more drastic remedy 
than to fix the price. 


The time of the gentleman from Indiana 


It would be a minimum or maximum. It 
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The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.j] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. FESS. Would the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. FESS. I understand the gentleman's view of the mini- 
muni price is to stimulate production, while the maximum price 
would be a limitation of the production? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. One operates against the other. 

Mr. FESS. And that this bill is specifically for the production 
cf these needed minerals? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. - 

Mr. FESS. And therefore the maximum price woud not 
operate to increase production? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I think that is pretty clearly understood. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. And in further answer to the 
question asked by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper], 
I want to say that the earlier provisions of this bill give ample 
protection by regulation to prevent excessive profits, and that is 
one thing, and the fixing of an absolutely arbitrary price is 
another thing. That is illustrated in the coal administration. 
They fixed the price in my district, and some of the mines could 
dig the coal at that price, but at some of the wagon mines it 
was fixed below the cost of production. This bill authorizes the 
fixing of arbitrary prices above which a man will not sell the 
goods he produces. 

Mr. BLACK. I just wanted to ask if the gentleman does not 
think that under the licensing provision of this bill it would 
be within the power of whoever administers it to fix the maxi- 
mum price, even though the language you refer to is stricken 
out of the bill? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The provision with reference to 
the regulations forbids the charging of exorbitant prices and 
making illegal profits; but that is all directed to the question of 
profits. This is not dealing with the question of profits at all. 
The Government has the right to fix absolutely the price, re- 
gardless of any profit that the person could make. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. In a moment. I want to make 
suggestion, and that suggestion is this: That Mr. Hoover has 
been able to handle the price situation in fairly good shape, 
and Mr. Hoovers administration has been fairly successful, 
regardless of the criticisms that have been made against it. 
He has made mistakes, but the reason why the Food Adminis- 
tration was more successful than the Fuel Administration was 
because the Food Administrator was not called upon to exer- 
cise this power as to maximum prices. Those who administer 
the act will probably think that the granting of the power 
means that they shall exercise that power, and the mere power 
lodged in the hands of one person to fix the price will absolutely 
curtail the production. You might just as well undertake to 
encourage home production by enacting a tariff law that pro- 
tects the industry and then say that whenever the President 
sees fit he could bring us back to free trade, where it would 
not be protected. In other words, what is needed is stability, 
and all the parts of the bill that have been praised are those 
that propose to give us production. That is the crying need. 
We are in no danger of profiteering. Suppose we do have to 
pay a little more. The question of excessive prices is not 
nearly as important to be guarded against as having a produc- 
tion under the amount needed to make the war munitions that 
we absolutely must have. .[Applause.] 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Indiana 
IMr. Sanpers] who preceded me failed to take note of the 
fact that the Government is bound to protect itself against the 
possibility of overproduction. If his argument were sound, it 
would apply to the provision which confers upon the President 
the power to increase tariff duties on these various articles. 
The Government must retain the pawer to increase tariff duties 
in order to prevent an oversupply of these necessaries. It may 
find itself with an enormous quantity of material on its hands. 
It may be compelled to sell that material.. The law does not 
authorize the Government to continue the operation of any 
mine or any of these operations subsequently to the termina- 
tion of the war, and in order to protect itself it is compelled to 
secure itself against an oversupply. It must have the right to 
fix the tariff to suit conditions, and it must have the right to 
fix the maximum. Otherwise the bill is absolutely indefensible. 
You can only stand for this bill on the theory that the Govern- 
ment is preparing for the possibilities of a very long war. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


The time of the gentleman from Indiana 


Mr. LONDON. Pardon me; I will yield in one moment. You 
can only stand for this bill on the theory that the Government 
is preparing for a long contest. 

Mr. JAMES. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON, I do. 

Mr, JAMES. Did not Mr. Hoover say before the committee 
that the only weak link in the food law was that it did not 
curry a determination of a fair profit to the retail distributor? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes; but the point is this: If you get your- 
self to vote $50.000,000 out of the people’s money in order to 
encourage private industry, in order to help private owners of 
holes in the ground to develop mines, and then at the conclu- 
sion of the war contingency to permit these individual owners 
of the ground to enrich themselves by having a mine developed 
at the expense of the Government solely because there was an 
incidental. benefit to the Government during the short period 
of the war; if you permit that, you must necessarily protect 
the Government against the contingency of an oversupply, 
against the contingency of large quantities of these products 
coming to the Government with the Government as the guaran- 


tor of the price. How can the Government guarantee a minè- 


mum price for all the products of these mines without at the 
same time securing itself by possessing the power to fix a 
maximum price? 

The gentleman is mistaken in applying the theory which pre- 
vails in the private market—in applying the theory which is 
supposed to prevail through the operation of the law of supply 
and demand. There is no such law; but it is presumed that 
there prevails in the private market a law of supply and de- 
mand, a sort of a natural iaw, unaffected by anything men will 
do. The gentleman deals with an extraordinary situation. 
Here is the Government, the guarantor of a minimum price. 
There are large mines, there are large opportunities for the 
production of these articles; this country can produce five or six 
or ten times as much as it needs; the only reason that we have 
been importing some of these articles is because it has been 
cheaper to import them. The basis of all tariff legislation here- 
tofore has been free trade in raw materials, so as to promote 
manufacture. We will find ourselves in this situation: The 
Government is to be the guarantor of a minimum price, which 
is supposed to be an attractive price, which is supposed to guar- 
antee more than a reasonable profit, without any opportunity 
to limit the output or limit the price. Instead of 2.000.000 tons, 
the Government may find itself with 10,000,000 tons of minerals. 
Where will the Government be? 

Mr. BUTLER. Having guaranteed the minimum? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes; having guaranteed the minimum. That 
was the necessity for the provision in this bill. 

The difficulty with this bill is that it is all a piece of specu- 
lation. I am opposed to the principle of the thing; but I am 
going to vote for it, because it is supposed to be necessary to 
carry on the war. I am opposed to the very idea of it—that 
public money should be used to help develop private ownership 
in natural resources. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. FOSTER. I have no objection to the gentleman having 
five minutes, but can we not agree upon a limit of time? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have an amendment to offer. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I have an amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have no objection to gentlemen offering 
amendments, 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want 10 minutes on this proposition. 

Mr. FOSTER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
all debate on this amendment close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pending amendment close in 
10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Reserving the right to object, I should 
like to discuss this particular amendment at least 10 minutes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Can we not agree on time for the whole sec- 
tion and all amendments thereto? 

Mr. FOSTER. We have been very liberal about debate on this 
bill. 

Mr. LONDON. All the debate revolves around the same 
thing. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think there ought to be rather liberal debate 
on this section and all amendments thereto, Let us see if we 
enn not agree to that. 

Mr. FOSTER. Can we not go ahead then and finish the 
reading of the bill? 

Mr. CANNON, Oh, we can not agree to that. 

Mr, FOSTER. I have stood on this floor for three or four 
days trying to get some limitation on debate. Of course, we can 
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not fix any limitation in the absence of a quorum, as everybody 
kno 


Ws. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is an important section, and the next 
section, providing the amount of inoney to be appropriated, is 
also important. 

Mr. FOSTER. We have already had 30 minutes on this sec- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto. close in 45 minutes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I will have to object to that, as it will not 
give time to all those who wish to speak. I have taken no time 
on this bill. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
want five minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am' not saving any time for myself. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Make it an hour. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will agree, then, to make it one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has evidently had intima- 
tions from various gentlemen who want time. Will the gentle- 
man furnish a list to the Chair? 

Mr. POSTER. That the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] 
have 5 minutes, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CURRIE] 5 
minutes, the gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. Ronnixs] 5 
minutes, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] 10 
minutes, the géntleman from Indiana [Mr. Famrrercp] 5 min- 
utes, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Deswresry] 5 minutes, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 5 minutes, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 5 minutes, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. TArtor] 5 minutes, and the remainder of the hour we 
would like to resérve for ourselves. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where does the gentleman from New York 
IMr. Loxpox] come in? 

Mr, FOSTER. That is outside of whatever time he may 
secure. 

Mr. COX. Will the various amendments that are to be offered 
be voted on at the conclusion of the hour? 

Mr. FOSTER. Let us vote on them as we go along. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time taken in voting not to be consid- 
ered a part of the hour. 

Mr. WENGO. The hour to be actual debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will read the list of names pro- 
posed in this arrangement and the time for each: The gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Woop], 5 minutes; the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Ccrrns), 5 minutes; the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Ronmxsl. 5 minutes; the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Anperson], 10 minutes; the gentieman from Indiana 
[Mr. Famil, 5 minutes; the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Dempsey], 5 minutes; the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess], 5 minutes: the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox], 5 
minutes; the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Tayror], 5 min- 
utes; and 10 minutes for the committee. That makes an hour. 
Then the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] desires some 
time outside of that. 

Mr. GARLAND. I have been out of the Hall for a moment, 
I would like two minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. We will see that the gentleman gets it. 

Mr. LONDON. I would like to have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lox- 
pon] is to make a request for time which is not to be consid- 
ered a part of the hour. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
Foster] asks unanimous consent that the debate on this section 
and all amendments thereto terminate at the expiration of the 
hour. Is there objection? : 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lonpon] desire? 

Mr. LONDON. Five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed for five minutes. Is 
there objection? z 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman from New York yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LONDON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HICKS. Is not the principle underlying this bill, in a 
general way, the application of the doctrine of protection? 

Mr. LONDON. No; the ordinary principle of protection has 
nothing to do with it, because the tariff legislation of this coun- 
try has been based, and in most countries is based, upon the 
admission of as much raw material as possible free of duty. 
This bill has absolutely nothing to do with protection. You are 
dealing here with an extraordinary situation. The statement 
was made before the committee that the minerais mentioned in 
this bill represented an import of about 2,000,000 long tons a 
year, three-quarters of which, at least, could be eliminated in 
ease of extreme necessity, and hope is held out that by offering 
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an attractive price and giving the Government an enormous 
sum of money, to be used as a revolving fund, that the produc- 
tion of the minerals in sufficiently large quantities will be 
accomplished. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. I will. 

Mr. FESS. I understood that gentleman to say that the pro- 
tective tariff system is based upon the admission of raw mate- 
rials free, 

Mr. LONDON. I do not want to get into a discussion on the 
protective tariff. I know that it is discussed at funerals and 
weddings, but I have no time for it now. In most countries 
tariffs to encourage manufactures admit raw materials free. 

Mr. FESS. That is not the case in this country. 

Mr, LONDON. It was with the last tariff, 

Mr, FESS. That principle was written into the Wilson bill 
in 1894, and that was the first time it was brought to light. 

Mr. HICKS. The principle of this bill is to increase produc- 
tion, is it not? 

Mr. LONDON. It is intended to stimulate production; whether 
it will or not I do not know. Now, I want to answer the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS], which I 
was proceeding to do until interrupted by an attempt at a tariff 
discussion, I believe as a rule the gentleman's suggestions are 
sound, but he has not well considered this proposition. If the 
United States is to retain the necessary power to protect itself 
against o¥erproduction, it must retain the power of fixing a 
maximum price, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. My understanding of the gentle- 
man’s argument fs that because we guarantee a certain price, 
therefore there may be a great production and the Government 


should have the right to curtail the price. 


Mr. LONDON, The Government should have the right to pro- 
tect itself against being called upon to pay an extraordinarily 
large price for a larger production than it really needs. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Does not the gentleman think that 
if the United States guaranteed a certain price it ought to pay 
that price? 

Mr. LONDON. Undoubtedly; I speak of the minimum price. 
The point is this: These minerals are in the United States. The 
reason they have been imported heretofore is because it has 
been cheaper to import them into the United States than to pro- 
duce them here. Now, an attractive price is held out to every- 
body who will produce them, and my point is that the Govern- 
ment must protect itself and its own Treasury against overpro- 
duction in these very articles. 

Mr. ANDERSON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes, 

Mr, ANDERSON, If there is an overproduction, the danger 
will not be that the price will be too high but that it will fall 
below the Government guaranty. 

Mr. LONDON. No; the price will never fall below the Gov- 
ernment guaranty. You put the Government in this absurd 
position which you would not ask of an individual or corporation. 
A corporation would not make a contract with any party to sup- 
ply to it an article in unlimited quantities with a guaranteed 
price. When you guarantee the price, yor must limit the output 
or reserve the right to fix a maximum price, and that was the 
object of this provision, 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Les. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, Is it the gentleman’s understanding that 
the Government is under the necessity of taking all that is pro- 
duced at the guaranteed price? ; 

Mr. LONDON. Of course; that is the bill. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. And the Government has no discretion? 

Mr. LONDON. No choice about it. The proclamation is is- 
sued enumerating certain minerals and fixing the price. Any- 
body producing them afterwards will say that he has incurred 
expenses in the production of the minerals covered by the guar- 
anteed price. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I shalt support the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SAnpers], because it 
seeks to strike out of the bill a method of price fixing which has 
been a failure the world over. The world is not altogether 
without experience in the matter of legal price fixing as distin- 
guished from economie price fixing. From the very earliest 
date men have tried to fix prices by legal methods. The an- 
cient Babylonians attempted it 2,250 years before Christ. The 
Athenians attempted it; the Romans attempted it; the Hindus 
attempted it; the French tried it in the thirteenth century. It 
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has been tried by every nation in the world engaged in the 
present war. Legal price fixing, as distinguished from economic 
price fixing, has been a failure the world over, In the first 
place, if the price is fixed low, the only way to erforce is to put 
people in jail, and you can ot put enough people in jail to en- 
force a legal price which is economically too low. If you fix it 
too high, the immediate effect is thut the zormal price of com- 
petition immediately rises to the maximum price. The net re- 
sult is a higher price than normally obtains, We have made a 
suevess in fixing the price of wheat; and why? Because we 
undertook to control the commodity. The only articles as to 
which price fixing has been a success are those commodities on 
which the Government here, in England, and in France has 
controlled the price by controlling the commodity itself. This 
bill includes five differeut methods by which the Government 
can control the price of the commodity: First. it can. control 
the profits of the manufacturer or producer under the license 
section. Second, it may control because it has the power to 
buy and sell any portien or all of the product. Third, it enn 
control because it hus the right to contract for the entire output 
or any proportion of the output for a period of two years. 
Fourth, it can fix the price because it has the power to requisi- 
tion the commodity at a price fixed by the Government, and, 
finaliy, it cun fix the price because it has the power to guaran- 
tee the minimum price below which the price of the article can 
not full. These are economic methods. They have been tried 
and have succeeded. These ure, in part. the metheds by which 
the ordinary individual in private life maintains the price, and 
these ure the only methods by which they can be established. 
I have talked with Mr, Hoover about this matter in private con- 
versation a great many times. Mr. Hoover will say to any gen- 
tlemun who will ask him that the experience of all European 
countries and of America is to the effect that price fixing is 
successful only where it is possible for the Government to fully 
control the commodity, and under no other circumstances. 
There is another diMiculty connected with legal price fixing. and 
it is this: First, when you fix a price by tacking it up en the 
wall and saying to the world that this is the price, you destroy 
the law of supply und demand, although my good friend from 
New York [Mr. Loxpox] says thut there is no such law, which 
acts not only as an agency for the fixing of the price but also 
as a distribution agency. In other words, unless n community 
which has a low supply can by increasing the price iu that com- 
munity draw the supply from some other point where there is a 
surplus, there will be no even distribution of the commodity. 
Secondly, whenever you attempt this artificial method of legal 
price fixing you are obliged at some time to establish a purely 
arbitrary and purely governmental machinery of distribution. 
You must set up an entirely new and artificial machinery of 
distribution ; otherwise you will have local shortage and famine. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON, Does not the gentleman overlook the fact 
that in this case the Government is the sole buyer, because it is 
the guarantor? 

Mr. ANDERSON. If it is the sole buyer and controls the en- 
tire product it can buy at its own price under the power of 
requisition, and it ean sell it at its own price, because it is the 
owner of the property, and it may sell it to licensees if it so 
desires. It can maintat the price if it does control the entire 
commodity. 

The argument made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lonvon], it seems to me, touching overproduction is absolutely 
fallacious. The great fear expressed by Mr. Hoover and by all 
gentlemen who argued the question of increased price on wheat 
was that if the price was fixed too high we would get such over- 
production that the natural operation of competitive conditions 
would reduce the price below the Government guaranty and 
thereby involve the Government in large expenditures in muin- 
taining a minimum price. So there is nothing in that argument. 

There is another difficulty with this method of sticking a 
price on a wall and saying “This is the price.” It has no 
flexibility ; it can not adjust itself to dislocations of the trans- 
portation machjnery and overconsumption in ene place and 
underconsumption in another, or overproduction in one place 
and underproduction in another. It dislocates and must dis- 
locate the entire distribution and price-fixing functions of the 
country, und thut has been the experience not only here but in 
France and England and in Germany as well. I repeat again, 
that the enactment of the language which the gentleman from 
Indiana seeks to strike out simply means authorizing the Gov- 
ernment to enter into what has been demonstrated to be an 
economic failure the world over. 

I do not object to price fixing in this emergency if it is 


necessary and is done in a way that is economically sound, as 


in the case of wheat, because if it is done that way it is suc- 
cessful; but when it is done under the theory of sticking a 
price on the wall and saying that is the price it inevitably fails. 
We ought not to encourage a method of procedure or admin- 
istratien that is certain to fail. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know of anything that I can say 
whieh will overemphasize the undesirability of entering at this 
time or at any time upon u system of legal price fixing because of 
the entirely harmful and dislocating effect of that method of price 
fixing upon the industry wherever it has been tried. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS rose. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman desire to speak on this 
amendment? 5 

Mr. FESS. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio. k 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tndiana [Mr. 
Sanpers] made a very clear statement of the difference in apera- 
tion between minimum and maximum price fixing. I think that 
he stated an economic proposition that is aquiesced in by all the 
leading economists, that minimum price fixing by the Govern- 
ment would have the tendency of stimulating production ; that is, 
it guarantees to the producer that if he produces an article he 
will not have it left on his hands, but he will always have a 
buyer at n price below which the purchaser can not go. In other 
words, he not only has the price fixed below which the purchaser 
ean not go. but is sure of a purchaser for all he produces and he 
knows. therefore. that he will not have any of it left on his hands. 
The purpose of such legislation is to stimulate production. That 
is n fundamental principle. The maximum price. on the other 
hand. is absolutely in antithesis to that. You fix a maximum 
price not to stimulate production but to curtail production, and 
the gentleman from New York very succinctly stated that the 
maximum price ought to be fixed in order to insure the country 
against overproduction. It is u statement of the same thing in u 
little different language. However. when vou come to the dis- 
cussion of ‘the question of overproduction it is always a doubt 
whether it is overproduction or underconsumption. One school of 
economists declare there is no such thing as overproduction. but 
it is always underconsumption. but T think we have spent un im- 
mense amount of time in hairsplitting discussion of such a ques- 
tion, that it is no matter to us if we were out on a boat and it was 
capsized whether we went down or the water came up, it would 
have exactly the same effect on us. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FESS. I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is there any possible argument in favor 
of this bill except that it is to guard against underpreduction? > 

Mr. FESS. I think that is wholly the purpose. so stated in 
the act. and its proponents who urge it, as can be read in the 
hearings on the bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The whole purpose? 

Mr. FESS. It is to guard against underproduction and 
thereby insure, by stimulation of production. the needed supply: 
and for that reason, and that alone, it appenrs to me that there 
is some justification for the bill from the point of view that we 
need these articles, must have them. Under the present situn- 
tion we are not prodneing in sufficient quantities at home, and 
we can not safely depend upon getting them from abrond, If 
we had the ships, quite probably we might secure from out- 
side of the country our satisfaction, but it is well known that 
ships are our greatest need at this time. and it would seem 
to me, although greatly averse to this sort of legislation, the 
Government is justified in taking this step at this time. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. In just a minute. The one specified purpose of 
this legislation is to stimulate production rather than curtail it. 
I now yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I have very great respect. as the gentleman 
has reasons te know, for his opinion upon any proposition that 
he discusses. This thought occurred to me. I agree with him 
that perhaps the prime purpose of this bill is to stimulate pro- 
duction in certain rare minerals, but another important feature, 
of course, is to control distribution; but does not the gentle- 
man see this trouble that might arise? Take any one of these 
minerals that we feel we must stimulate by offering a guar- 
anteed price. We can not see from the top of the ground. Some 
man or men will open a mine that is a successful mine and 
will produce marvelous amounts of this stuff. maybe. Under 
the Government guaranteed price there is no protection left to 
‘the Government. no means left to the Government to protect 
itself, and it might involve quite large sums of money. 

Mr. FESS. I would say to my friend that I reciprocate his 
good opinion, and I am ready to concede the force of his state- 
ment when applied to articles of nbundant production; if, for 
example, you are going to take, say, mercury, an article of 
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which we are producing now more than we need, or sulphur, 
another of which we are producing more than we need, and 
molybdenum or bromine, and so forth, there would appear 
some reasons for your contention. I called attention to these 
very urticles when we first began the consideration of this 
mensure, gud asked why articles produced in quantities beyond 
our need should be enumerated in such a bill as this. It 
would appear that strong influence must have been exerted to 
got the encouragement of Government assistance back of these 
producers. Not even a minimum price should be granted on 
articles of which we produce an abundance. 

Instead of applying a maximum price to the entire list in 
order to cover these fees, it would be wise to omit these from 
the bill since this bill Is for the purpose of stimulating prices 
and not curtailing them, and I think we ought to cut out the 
niaximum price. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to inject a partisan discussion 
at this time, but this proposed legislation in the light of the 
long and heated debate between the two parties for the past 
50 years on a real American policy has a peculiar pertinent 
significance in this hour of crisis. The Republican Party has 
waged a warfare with the Democratic Party over placing the 
country where it would be independent of the world for its needs. 
The Democratic Party now sees the strength of our contention. 

Mr. Chairman, this measure seeks to secure the necessary 
supply of ores, metals, and minerals for war purposes. The 
sponsors of the bill declare the reason for such legislation is 
want of ships. That is, articles that must be imported demand 
ships to carry them. Every ship thus employed, say the pro- 
ponents of this bill, is taken from the supply necessary for ex- 
portation of muniticns and men to Europe. In order to save 
the ships that carry ores, metals, and minerals from South 
America, Spain, and the Scandinavian countries, this bill pro- 
poses to release this demand on transportation by producing the 
necessaries here at home. The method proposed is for the Gov- 
ernment to guarantee a price for the elements for a period of 
the war and a fixed time thereafter. It will be seen that what- 
ever the purpose, here is a governmental and official encourage- 
ment of development of home industries, It is not technically 
a subsidy, but rather a guarantee of a profit. The proponents 
of this bill, especially the Democratic Members, disdain any 
interest in the encouragement of home industry, but declare 
were the country supplied with ships they would prefer to con- 
tinue to buy abroad rather than develop at home; to invest 
capital and employ labor abroad rather than at home, especially 
when the initial cost is less abroad than at home. This is the 
same old free-trade doctrine. 

While I intend to vote for this measure, because we must have 
the goods, I will not allow our Democratie friends to overlook 
the penalty we as a Nation must now suffer from their short- 
sighted free-trade policy. Had an American policy been pur- 
sued, to center American energy and capital as well as labor 
upon producing from our mines at a reasonable price determined 
by the cost of the production, this country would not now be 
asked to do the heretofore unheard-of task of guaranteeing a fixed 
price for all and any quantity of the elements mentioned in this 
proposed measure. Had such a policy been in vogue instead of 
the unfortunate Underwood Act, ready capital would have wel- 
comed profitable investment, in which the American workmen 
would have been steadily employed at an American wage, and 
this Nation would not have been in the unfortunate situation 
of dependency upon any foreign country for our needs. We 
would not suffer the danger of fatalities from lack of necessary 
elements when the world is at war. This development of our 
own natural resources to the point of national independence is 
n fundamental argument for protection. It is one of the cardi- 
nal principles of the protectionist, who has unceasingly per- 
sisted in his contention that it is unpatriotic to pursue a policy 
which makes the Nation dependent upon any foreign country 
for any article of necessity if that article can be produced at 
home. Let our Democratic friends face the situation which has 
resulted largely from their shortsighted policy of free trade, 
the relief of which this measure is now proposed by them. 

This bill enumerates 39 different articles which are declared 
to be necessary elements in our war work. Some of these 
articles, at least four or five, such as bromine, sulphur, mercury, 
and molybdenum, we now produce our needs. Others we 
produce various percentages of our needs.. Dr. George Otis 
Smith, of the Geological Survey, who possesses the reputation 
of accurate information, is authority for the following percent; 
ages: 

In the case of antimony we produced from domestic ores only about 
10 per cent of what we needed; so I would put antimony at 10. 


In the case of arsenic the corresponding figure would be 60; we 
came nearer our requiremerts with that, 


In the case of bromine we have apparently met requirements, and 
we can express the production as 100 per cent there. We know the 
Government requirements for military purposes promise to be sev- 
eral times this year what they were last year; so we must not let this 
Nure of 100 per cent please us too much, because there is the proba- 
bility that we are facing a deficit in the production of bromine. 

Our production of 42,000 tons of chromium ore last year met about 
37 per cent of the requirements. We hope to increase that production 
this year to about 50,000 tons. 

In the matter of the abrasives, corundum and emery, the require- 
ments were more nearly met last year, ay 90 per cent; and yet that 
10 per cent that was lacking was of the highest grade of abrasive, of 
emery, which has hitherto been gr seh from Turkey, and the deficit 
was a serious one because it was the grade of emery that is especially 
needed in the manufacture of optical glass. 

In the matter of phite the domestic supply furnished 25 per 
cent of our consumption, but there again in the graphite which we 
especially need in connection with the expansion of our metal indus- 
try, namely, the graphite that is used in the making of crucibles, our 
American product last year was only about 11 per cent of the needs 
in the crucible grade of graphite. here is where we hope to stimu- 
late 3 n the Southeastern States. 

I have already mentioned magnesite, where ovr home production 
was about 99 per cent; and manganese was about 23 per cent. I may 
mention in this connection the record that we have made in the matter 
of magnesium, the metal. Formerly there was no production in this 
country of magnesium, and the supply from abroad being cut off a 
supply has been developed in this country, and the 1917 figures are 
very satisfactory ; 115,800 pounds of this metal, a very light metal, so 
that weight means considerable quantity, and with the increased pro- 
duction there has been a „ decrease of the price, from 
something Hike $5 a pound early in 1916, to $2 or less a pourd last 


year. 

Molybdenum, another steel-hardening metal; our production can be 
stated at something over 100 per cent in that, because we export 
molybdenum largely because that is a stcel-hardening meta! more in 
mayor with the glish and the French than it is with our own steel 
makers. 

In the matter of mercury we have increased our production until 
we are exporting it, and the corresponding figure indicative of our 
productive capacity is 120. 

In the platinum metals I would say to Mr. Taylor that while the so- 
called precious metals“ are not included in this bill, something more 
precious than the precious metals is included, namely, the platinum 
metals, and, as Secretary Lane stated, there is where we find the real 
deficit. Our own home supply last year was only about 13 per cent 
of the platinum and the aliied metals needed by our industries. 

In the matter of pyrite last yenr our home production was 33 per 
cent; peisen, as I have already stated, 10 per cent. 

In the case of suiphur, that to some degree supplements the pyrite, 
although the two are not, of course, absolutely interchangeable; in 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid we are self-sufficient, to use Secre- 
og? Lane's ert eer rey 105 is the figure for sulphur. 

n tin, on the other hand, we produced only 14 per cent of our re- 
quirements, mostly coming from the extreme corner of Alaska, as 
stated by Secretary Lane. 

In tungsten our production was 65 per cent, 

As to vanadinm, it is hard to give a figure, because there again we 
are not large users, but 1 think we can safely say that we produce 
more than we consume. 

Mica I omitted to mention, and mica is a mineral which is used 
especially in connection with electrical apparatus. Our production 
was 38 per cent of the consumption, but there again I must qualify 
the statement, because there are certain grades of mica that are espe- 
caly erara for special uses that come almost wholly from outside 
the country. 


This bill is drafted on the basis that if we agree upon a price 
that will guarantee a profit to the producer we will secure the 
elements from our own mines. It must be such a basis, since 
we are told we can not depend on foreign countries, since we 
have not the ships to transport them. Had we the ships, this 
administration would undoubtedly continue to buy abroad rather 
than develop at home. „ 

It would be highly edifying to reexamine the argument of 
the Democratic Members of the Sixty-third Congress in the dis- 
cussion of the Underwood bill. When Republicans urged a pro- 
tective rate on these needed ores, metils, and minerals in the 
interest of home production, that American enterprise might 
be stimulated and encouraged, that capital might be Invested, 
and labor employed at an American scale of wages, they were 
met at every turn with the same old demagogic cry of robber 
tariff and special privilege. Now, when, as an inevitable con- 
sequence, the Nation’s resources are undeveloped, while the 
needed elements still lie buried, awaiting the skill and genius 
of our country to develop them, the world in the vortex of war, 
and essential articles imperatively called for, here come our 
Democratie friends, now responsible for results, and propose 
to rectify the shortsighted policy which finds us the richest 
Nation of earth in resource, but in direful distress from lack 
of an American policy of industrial independence, and offer 
the guaranty of the Government to those who will by hook or 
crook furnish us with the necessaries so bountifully deposited 
within the bowels of the earth. 

White as a policy I am sincerely opposed to governmental 
price fixing, and also to governmental ownership and operation, 
where it can be carried on by private enterprise, yet in the face 
of an imperative situation such as we now confront I have no 
other choice but to vote for the measure. But we here and now 
serve notice on the Democratic leaders that the country will 
hold their party responsible for the pitiable state of our mining 
industry, and no amount of protestation will be sufficient to ex- 
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plain away the folly of their policy of dependence upon foreign 
countries, which they now propose to correct by the socialistic 
remedy of making the Government responsible for needed pro- 
duction when by the employment of the sheerest common sense 
as applied to legislation private enterprise could and would have 
relieved the Government of all responsibility, and assured the 
Government at the same time the maximum: of needed produc- 
tion. This bill is just 39 object lessons of the futility of free 
trade as- a national policy and furnishes the severest indict- 
ment of the Democratic Party for its folly in fixing it upon 
the Nation, as well as a pitiable confession of the party's fail- 
ure to employ wisdom as applied to the all-important issues 
before us, 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that I shall vote for the measure. It 
admits we have the necessary articles if we but use the means 
to produce them. I et it seems necessary now to resort 
to this sort of legislation, all of which would have been avoided 
had we pursued the protective policy as applied to these items. 
But our Democratic friends repudiated that policy in 1913. The 
war has operated as a protective policy for the Nation in cer- 
tain respects, us is noted in the matter of dyes, for which, prior 
to the war, we wholly depended upon Germany, but since the 
war closed out the German product American genius lias de- 
veloped the industry, which after the war, without protection, 
we will see destroyed if Germany is permitted free access to 
our markets, which God forbid. 

While we will pass this bill giving authority to guarantee 
prices for these articles, we should immediately make certain 
our duty to restore the protection policy to take care of the 
problems after the war, and thereby avoid such governmental 
responsibility as this measure entails, 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I think that there is no Member of the House but that is 
loath to oppose any necessary legislation at this time. I have 
listened with a good deal of interest to the continual denial of 
the fact that there is any such economic law as the law of supply 
and demand. I am wondering if after awhile we will not get to 
the point where we shall be willing to try to amend the moral 
law, or the law of gravitation. ‘There is perhaps no more definite 
law than the law of supply and demand, providing combination is 
eliminated. I think that is the opinion of every political econ- 
omist in the world who is recognized as worthy of respect. 

I am in favor of this amendment for the reason that I fear 
we may be led into the habit of legislating contrary to economic 
law, defending ourselves on the ground of the exigencies of the 
ease. It may be that, more than we realize, we shall break down 
ultimately the basic, fundamental principles upon which sound 
legislation rests, and just as often as we can we ought: to chal- 
lenge any such breaking down of well-established principles by 
any proper amendment to the bill that may be proposed. It is 
for that reason particularly, and believing that all necessary 
power should be granted and granted frankly and gladly, that I 
say more and more we should challenge the granting of plenary 
power to any men or set of men in connection with matters upon 
which we legislate, 

Now, this bill undertakes to provide for underproduction. 
That is the sole reason for which it is brought in. No one at- 
tempts to defend it on any other ground. It includes. in my 
judgment, certain minerals that ought not to be included, for 
there is an abundance 6f sulphur; there is an abundance of 
mercury. There may be in connection with the development of 
sulphur a difficult proposition of which we have not thought, the 
difticulty of working the mines where they are loeated, because 
of the physical obstacles that surround them: 

White men and efficient labor can not be secured down there 
to work in those sulphur mines. And yet it is true that enough 
labor that can be taken there will produce the sulphur that we 
need without undue haste in legislating to that intent. And 
that is true in regard to mercury. But there are many of these 
minerals that are so rare that I doubt very much whether there 
is any danger at all, such as the gentlemen have been pleased to 
talk about here. But there is danger that the little mine may be 
absolutely shut out in connection with the fixing of a maximum 
price. Suppose a mine should be discovered that would yield 
large quantities at a very reasonable price and yet not more 
than 50 per cent of what we want? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous: consent 
that I may have opportunity to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. In that case the small operator would 
never have any opportunity to develop, for the price fixed might 


easily be less than to justify the uncertainty in the opening of a 


small mine. The result would be just the opposite of; that 
which the bill intends. Gentlemen have assured us thut the 
intention is to stimulate produetion; to insure an adequate sup- 
ply of these rare materials. 

At the same time studied phrases to grant unlimited power 
nod ee the industry even before it is born are worked into 

e i 

All needed power should be given, but almighty power be 
longs of right to the Infinite. All human agencies are fallible: 
To grant power to do what is unwise would work ruin if used 
unwisely. Power grows by what it feeds upon. The continual 
asking for grants of unlimited power is in itself an acknowledg- 
ment of weakness: The delegation of such power when not 
needed is a surrender of the rights of the Honse and a violation 
of our obligations under the Constitution. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentiem:in from Pennsylvania desire 
to speak on this amendment? 

Mr. ROBBINS. No. 

Mr. FOSTER. I just want to say a word. This amendment 
which the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Saxpers] offers seeks 
to strike out the richt of the Government to fix the price at 
which these articles shall be sold, if it should become necessary. 
There was one notable instance of fixing price which Mr. 
Hoover, the Food Administrator, called to our attention, and 
that was in connection with insecticide, which had gone from 
4 cents to 18 cents a pound, and he fixed the price at 8 cents 
a pound to the consumers, or those who use this article, and 
yet gave 100 per cent profit over the prewar price. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Hoover did that under the 
provisions of the food bill, which: authorized regulatiens to 
prevent excessive profits. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. And that, in this bill, is the part 
stricken out, or else it was a voluntary arrangement. 

Mr. FOSTER. It was probably m voluntary arrangement. 
It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, the time may come when it will 
be necessary to fix some price to the people in this country 
thut they may not be unduly charged for an article that is 
necessary to have, I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. This bill deals: with two classes of minerals, 
does it not, rare minerals and those minerals which have been 
largely imported, although they can be produced in enormous 
quantities here? Is not that true? 

Mr. FOSTER. That is true. 

Mr. LONDON. So that the Government needs the power of 
fixing the maximum price for the latter group of minerals.“ 
Those that have heretofore been imported and wliich. can be 
produced here in large quantities will be thrown on the hands of 
the Government. Is not that the situation? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. We are not fixing the maximum price now, 
but giving the Government the power to fix the price in a con- 
tingency. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Les. 

Mr. BLACK. On tliat point I have heard it stated during this 
debate that if the Government guarantees the price of a com- 
modity and it is produced in larger quantities than the Govern- 
ment expects, it is thought under this provision to fix a lower 
price. It seems to me that is not consistent. 

Mr. FOSTER. No. That is not the idea. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The bill provides that the Government shall 
pay us much as the guaranty. 

Mr. BLACK. I think that is as it should be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana {Mr. SANDERS]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 40, noes 40. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Tellers are demanded. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. 
Foster and Mr. Sanpers of Indiana to act as tellers. 

The mapa ti aguin divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
40, noes 

Mr. LONG WORTH: Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there is 
no quorum present. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Flood Kreider Rucker 
Austin Flynn LaGuardia Sanders, La. 
Bacharach Focht zaro Sanders, N. Y. 
Barnhart Fordney Lehlbach Sanford 
Brodbeck Voss Lesher Scott. Iowa 
Brumbaugh Frear Littlepage Scott, Pa. 
Butler Gallagher Lunn Sears 
Caldwell Gallivan McAndrews Shouse 
page Pa. Glass McArthur Siegel 
Care Godwin, N. C. McCormick Sisson 
Carter, Mass. Goodall MecKinle Slem 
Carter, Okla. Goodwin, Ark McLaughlin, Pa. Smal 
Clark, Fla. ould cLemore Smith, Idaho 
Clark, Pa. Graham, Pa. Madden Smith, Mich 
Cooper, Ohio Gray, Ala agee Smith, 
Cooper, W. Va Gregg Maher Snell 
Cople: Griest Mann Snook 
Costello Griffin Meeker Snyder 
Crago Hamill Morin Steele 
Cramton Hamilton, N. Y. Mott Stephens, Nebr. 
Crosser Harrison, Va. Mudd Sterling, Pa. 
Curry, Cal Haskell Neely Stiness 
Dale, 25 Ilawley Nicholls, S. C. Strong 
Dale, Vt. Heaton Nichols, Mich. Sullivan 
Darrow Heintz Norten Sumners 
Denison Hollingsworth Olney ‘Templeton 
Dent Hood. O’Shaunessy ‘Thompson 
Dewalt Howara Padgett ‘Tilson 
Dies Husted Peters Tinkham 
Dooling Hutchinson Pheian Towner 
Doremus Jacoway Platt ‘Treadway 
Doughton Johnson, S. Dak. Porter Waldow 

er Jones Pou Ward 
Dunn Juul Powers Watson, Pa. 
Dupré eas Pratt Watson, Va. 
Ka, Kehoe Ramsey Wilson, III. 
Eagle Kelley, Mich. Reavis Winslow 
Edmonds Kennedy, R. I. Riordan Wise 
Nstopinal Key, Ohio Rose Woodyard 
Fairchild, B.L. Kiess, Pa. Rowe 
Fisher King Rowland 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration House bill 11259, found 
itself without a quorum, whereupon he caused the-roll to be 
ealled, when 266 Members, a quorum, answered to their names, 
and he reported the names of the absentees to be printed in 
the Journal and RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. 
resume its session. 

Accordingly the committee resumed its session, with Mr. 
Saunpers of Virginia in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote on which the failure of a quorum 
developed was on the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana 
Mr. SANDERS]. A quorum of the committee now being present, 
the vote will be taken again. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask unanimous consent that the amendment 
may be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment upon which the vote is to 
be taken be reported. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sanpers of Indiana: Page 16, line 18, 
after the word “ empowered,” strike out to sna including tue word 
“dealer,” being as follows: “ To fix the prices of necessaries wherever 
and whenever sold, either by producer or ler.“ 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] 
and the gentleman from Indiana (Mr, SANDERS] will again take 
their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
82, noes 84. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Woop of Indiana: Page 15, line 14, after 
the word * 9 in nas 44. strike out the word “ and” and all of 
lines 15, 16, 18, 19, 21, 22, and 23 to the semicolon at the end 
of line 33, “AY insert in dien “thereof the following: “ by reason of such 
necessaries being produced without the United taisa. at a less cost 
than they can be within the United States, there shall be added to the 
then . duty on any such necessaries an increased duty equal to 
the difference in the cost of producing said necessaries in the United 
States and the country in which the same are produced at a less cost.” 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, if there is any virtue 
in this measure, it is in its purpose to encourage domestic 
sroduction and to prohibit the importation of necessaries 
munufactured in foreign countries. Under this section it is 


The committee will 


sought to protect the United States Government against any 
liabilities that may arise by reason of the introduction of ar- 
ticles manufactured in foreign countries in consequence of a low 
rate of duty. I believe the section as it now reads is abso- 
lutely void because it is uncertain. The purpose in introducing 
the amendment that I propose is to make that certain. It is 
sought, if you please, to protect the United States against in- 
creased liability on account of the prices which it guarantees 
to the domestic producer, to protect it against a similar article 
being brought in from the outside. Now, the only manner in 
which that protection can be adequately had and definitely 
ascertained is through the investigation made by the President 
or some one under his authority to find out what is the Aif- 
ference in cost in producing that necessary abroad and in pro- 
ducing it in our own country; and in order that the Govern- 
ment may be protected against the increased liability, because 
of its having fixed a price thereon, there should be ascertained 
the difference between the cost of production abroad and the 
cost of production at home. If that is then added it will ac- 
complish the very purpose for which this portion of this section 
was created and it will make certain that which is now un- 
certain. It is a well-known principle of law that unless a 
measure of this character is made certain, or if it is left in the 
realm of uncertainty, it becomes void because of the fact that 
it is uncertain, 

As the language in the bill now is, there is no rule whereby 
the difference can be ascertained. It does provide that the in- 
vestigation shall be had. For what purpose? It does not pro- 
vide for what purpose. The only purpose would be to ascertain 
the reason why the United States Government is taking upon 
itself a greater liability because of competition with foreign 
necessities—the articles that it is guaranteeing the price of 
here. That being true, the measure should provide a way to 
ascertain the difference in the cost of production, and the rule 
should be fixed certain in the bill and the duty added to the duty 
then existing, which should be the difference between the cost 
of production abroad and the cost of production at home. 

If my amendment is adopted, it will do that which it is sought 
to accomplish and make that certain which is uncertain. I do 
not think there should be any difference or division upon the 
proposition, for the only purpose is to make certain that which 
is uncertain. I therefore hope the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I only want to say that with 
this amendment the Government would have first to investigate 
to find out what that difference would be. This is simply a 
temporary measure, and gives the Government the right to pro- 
tect itself if these materials shall be on hand at the close of 
the war. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. I can not now. So I think the gentleman's 
amendment ought not to be agreed to for that reason. I reserye 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has been limited and divided 
between certain Members. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did the gentleman from Illi- 
nois yield back the balance of his time? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say that I reserve the balance of my 
time, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The committee lras 10 minutes, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not wish to speak, except 
that I thought the gentleman from Illinois would go more 
extensively into the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Woop of Indiana) there were 53 ayes and 73 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
exhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; several gentlemen, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, have some time, and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ronntxs] is one of them, The Clerk 
will report the amendment offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. ROBBINS]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

06 2 Kalod 4. 4 Tust the 5 and reports re uired 
to be pide and services to be fendered under the provisions of this 
act shall be . hy and through the Bureau of Mines, the 833 
Departmen d the Bureau of Markets and Quotations, as the Secre- 
tary of the 2 — with the approval of the President, shall direct.” 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. - 


Mr. Chairman, is all time 


insert: 
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Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman state his point of order 
or will he reserve it? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; I will reserve it. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to prevent the creation of a new department with a lot 
of new officers to carry out the provisions of this bill. The pur- 
pose of the bill principally is to discover where these secondary 
minerals exist. Another purpose is to develop them either by 
running the mines or entering into contracts for two years with 
the owners to purchase the minerals at a certain fixed price. 
One of the principal provisions in this bill is to prevent hoard- 
ing and manipulating or enhancing the price by combinations, 

The United States Government has three well organized and 
equipped bureaus that can administer the provisions in this bill 
without a single new department being created or putting more 
public servants on the pay roll. We have now a Department 
of Mines and Mining. : 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that the committee made this change to inspire con- 
fidence in the mining industries throughout the United States, 
and so that there would be no new organizations built up, and 
also because it would cost less money. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Then why not say so in the bill? From the 
beginning to the end there is not a paragraph that refers to 
the Bureau of Mines, or any other department through which 
the provisions of this act shall be carried out. 

Mr, FOSTER. They are all in the Department of the In- 
terior. 

Mr. COX. The Bureau of Markets is not. 

Mr. ROBBINS. No; the Bureau of Markets is in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and I provide by this amendment that, 
with the permission of the President, the Secretary can call on 
these departments for assistance in carrying out the operations 
of this bill. 

I ask gentlemen to turn in the Dill to a provision that has 
not yet been read. To show you that it is not the intention of 
those who put this bill in operation to confine it to the depart- 
ments already organized, there is a provision in lines 11 and 

2, page 19, section 20, that “such reports to the President shall, 
in addition to other matters, contain an account of all persons 
appointed or employed,” the salary or compensation paid or 
allowed each, the aggregate amount of the different kinds of 
property, and so forth. The purpose of my amendment is to 
confine the work of that bureau to those already employed, and 
that there shall be no need of taking on a large number of new 
employees and pay them “salary or compensation” to enforce 
this bill. We have a properly equipped Bureau of Markets and 
Quotations now. More than that, the Mining Bureau now has 
1,700 employees in it, an increase of 1,230 during the last year, 
and they are men who are skilled in discovering and analyzing 
the mineral wealth of the country. Then take the Geological 
Survey. I have some knowledge of that because in the matter 
of chrome I made an investigation to determine whether or 
not there was chrome in a certain part of the country. We 
get a part of the chrome that we already use here now and a 
part of our supply is imported, and I discovered that the Geologi- 
cal Survey had investigated the situation with reference to 
chrome and they know all about this and more of these other 
minerals. In the case of chrome we used 114,000 tons last year, 
and of this amount we produced 42,000 in the United States 
and imported 72,000 tons. The Geological Survey Bureau report 
that we have an abundance of this mineral that could be de- 
veloped, and that if this bill is passed, to encourage the devel- 
opment of those small mines where this mineral is found, we 
will not need to import any more into this country. Why not 
use the Geological Survey for that purpose? Why create a new 
department with a lot of employees and a great number of office- 
hoiders to come here to fill up these numerous buildings that we 
are building down here on the Mall? We do not need them. 
The Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines and the Bureau 
of Markets will cover the whole field in the way of the dis- 
eee development, and marketing of these secondary min- 
erals. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman knows this is 
to be a brand-new bureau, to be known as the mineral admin- 
istration? N 

Mr. ROBBINS. No; I do not. If that is the case, then I 
protest against it, and I offer this amendment for the purpose 
of preventing that very thing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. A letter that I have from the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines informs me that there will be 
created a mining administration, and that a letter that I have 
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written will be referred to that administration when it is created 
by this bill. 

Mr. COX. 
Mines? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is to be above it. 

Mr. COX. And a new army of employees brought here? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; and it is to be known 
as the mineral administration. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The purpose of my amendment is to prevent 
any such thing and to put these activities under the charge of 
the existing bureaus, to be carried on by the now constituted 
and established departments of the Federal Government, 

If this amendment is adopted there will be no need to pay 
additional salaries to any of the employees now engaged in any 
of the three bureaus above named. The only expense the Goy- 
ernment need pay out will be traveling expenses and cost of 
investigation. These employees will remain on the salary list 
just as they now are. 

Moreover, the Goyernment will secure the services of trained 
and experienced men who have attained their position under the 
civil service and who are by experience, education, and ability 
prepared to do this work, and the delay of organizing the new 
department of mineral administration,” as suggested by the 
gentleman from Washington, will be entirely unnecessary. The 
creation of new offices during this war has become very obnox- 
ious to the American people. I wish to register my protest 
against this, and if the majority intend to favor economy in 
government, this is a chance to show their good faith by voting 
for this amendment. 

Moreover, this means efficiency as well as economy. I intend 
to support this bill because many of these minerals are needed 
by the United States Government for use in this war. 

In the case of manganese, which is required for the harden- 
ing and toughening of steel, we used 800,000 tons Inst year. Of 
this amount we imported 610,000 tons and produced the balance 
at home. This mineral exists extensively in the United States, 
and if proper protection is given and guaranteed to those en- 
gaged in its production, we can mine the entire amount required 
and release the ships that are engaged in that trade for use in 
the war. 

Chrome is another product, as set forth above. We used 
114,000 tons last year and produced 42,000 and imported 72,000. 
This mineral has recently been found, as it always is found, in 
the serpentine geological formation in Washington, Oregon, and 
southern Pennsylvania. The Geological Department has exam- 
ined this deposit, and while this mineral only occurs in pockets 
they report it to exist in sufficient abundance within our own 
borders to supply our domestic requirements. 

In fact it is believed that in southern Pennsylvania the 
deposit, which was worked with great profit from 1829 to 1848. 
can now be opened up again and made sufficiently productive to 
supply the entire needs of the United States, 

This mineral, which could be produced in the United States at 
about $10 per ton, was found in Turkey, where men worked for 
24 cents a day, and could be imported into the United States at 
a profit at $6 a ton. Hence our home producers, when the pro- 
tection was taken off, were compelled to shut down and the 
mineral went out of existence as a home product, but with the 
war on to-day and importations from abroad almost cut off the 
price of the mineral has advanced from $10 a ton to $70 a ton, 
and with protection the domestic mines will be again opened 
and the price per ton brought down to a reasonable sum suf- 
ficient to pay good wages to the American workmen engaged in 
this industry and a fair remuneration will be given to the cap- 
ital invested. 

Chrome is one of the absolutely necessary minerals. It is 
used in hardening of steel, in tanning the buff leather used 
by our soldiers, in their shoes and leggings, and as one of the 
basic quantities of paint and for chemicals and drugs. 

I am glad to see the Democratic Party willing to protect this 
industry and keep the money at home to pay wages to our own 
workmen that heretofore has been sent to Turkey and South 
Africa and paid to foreigners. 

Tungsten is another metal that is absolutely necessary to 
toughen steel. It is found in large quantities in Colorado and 
Arizona. We used 90,000 tons of it last year and produced but 
one-half of it at home. We can produce it all under the protec- 
tion given by this bill. 

I might go over the whole 45 precious or secondary minerals 
mentioned in this bill, and with but few exceptions it is pos- 
sible to develop and produce all of these within the United 
States or Alaska that we require for domestic consumption anil 
our war activities. 


Is it to be separate and apart from the Bureau of 
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Mr. Chairman, I look on this bill as one of the most important 
pieces of legislation we have yet considered. It is absolutely 
necessary. I am heartily in favor of it. It is a step in the 
right direction, taken, alas, too late; but better taken now than 
omitted longer. 

Every particle of steel that is used in our arms and in our 
munitions, for fine work, requires one or the other of these 
metals, depending on whether they are to be hardened like armor 
plate or toughened like the frames of automobiles, trucks, or 
airplanes. 

I shall cast my vote for this bill most willingly and enthusi- 
astically as a war measure; that, however, is the only reasim 
I support it. I look for great good te our country and its 
a from this protective feature and its complete oper- 
ation, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
this is not germane; that it is proposed to put it into three 
different departments not named in the bill, one of them being 
from the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, if there is to be any debate upon it I 
will withdraw the point of order, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then I will renew the poin: 
of order. i 

Mr. FOSTER. But I just want to save debate upon it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Let us hnve a vote upon it. We will vote it 
down. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman insist upon the point 
of order? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No. 

Mr. FOSTER. If there is to be any debate I withdraw the 
point of order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There undoubtedly will be de- 
bate upon the point of order. 

Mr. FOSTER. Then I would Uke to withdraw it. Let us 
vote it down. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order, then, is withdrawn. 
The question is en agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Roms) there were—-ayes 38, noes 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CCX. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send te the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Page 15, line 5, strike out the word two“ and insert the word 
“one.” 

Mr, COX. Mr, Chairman, this is an amendment upon which 
I will not consume my whole five minutes. The first part of 
section 14 now under consideration is what is regarded as the 
guaranty part of the section, The limit of time fixed upon the 
guaranty as reported by the committee in the bill is placed at 
two years. My amendment proposes to fix the limitation at only 
one year. Now. gentlemen of the committee, I am unable to un- 
derstand why the mining industry of this country should have 
its proceeds guaranteed for two years when the House, in the 
Agricultural bill, recently overwhelmingly defeated a proposi- 
tion to guarantee to the farmers the price on the wheat for a 
period of two years. Again, I do not know and no other person 
knows when the war may possibly end. From the newspaper 
reports it strikes me that Germany is endeavoring for a de- 
cision this summer. Whether they are going to be successful in 
it or not I do not know, and no other person knows. But why 
do you want to fasten upon the Treasury of the United States 
a guaranty for two years? Why do you want to saddle upon 
the Treasury of the United States a proposition to take 850. 
000,000 out of the Treasury and guarantee in all human proba- 
bility to a lot of owners of defunct mines of this country a fixed 
price upon their commodities? Why do you not guarantee it 
for one year and then, under the same rules and regulations 
fixed by the President wherein and whereby he guaranteed the 
price of wheat from year to year, let lim guarantee the price of 
these commodities from year to year. In other words, gentle- 
meu, my proposition proposes to fix a limitation for one year, 
leuving all the power in the hands of the President exactly as 
fixed in the bill instead of fixing the limitation at two years, 
This amendment ought to carry. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I will. 

Mr. HAMLIN. ‘The ‘gentleman understands, ef course, that 
the language of the bill is not to exceed two years, and in the 
judgment of the Secretary or President he may limit it to one 
year. ‘Then the gentleman understands further, does he not, 
that sometimes it requires a great deal of time to epen up and 
develop a mine and get the machinery installed and to operate 


it, and if we are seeking to encourage, which we are, these 
small mines which are not very much developed yet, one year's 
time would hardly give time to operate at all under the 
guaranty. 

Mr. COX. I can not agree with the gentleman upon that 
proposition. It takes quite a period of time to open up wheat 


fields and prepare them also. 

Mr. HAMLIN. They are opened up already. 

Mr. COX. No; they have got to buy new machinery from 
year to year and—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. But the gentleman recognizes the fact that 
the wheat crop is an annual crop? t 

Mr. COX. So is tbe production of the mines an annual crop, 
a daily crop. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 
year, whereas 

Mr. COX. So do the mines of all kinds. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Whereas n mine muy take more than one 
year to get it to producing at all. j 

Mr, COX. Oh, that is begging the question again, I put the 
question squarely up here. Do you want to give the mine men 
a guaranty of two years, when one year is sufficient? It is all 
that is needed. I do not propose to jeopardize the Treasury of 
the United States by fixing a limitation of two years when one 
23 will bring all the results thut are needed to stimulate pro- 

uction. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COX. Yes; for a question, 

Mr. FESS. Page 14, line 16, I see the word “seasonable” is 
What is the meaning of “ seasonable ” in mining? 

Mr. COX. I do not know. 

Mr. FESS. I would understand what it was in raising 
wheat, but I do not understand what it was with reference to 
mining. 

Mr. FOSTER. They can not mine at certain places during 
certain seasons of the year. That is about it, and they go out 
and work at something else part of the year and then go back 
when they can operate the mines. ‘That is all there Is to it. 

Mr, COX. Now, I think this amendment ought to carry and 
save the Treasury of the United States all that can be saved 
under a bill that no-one is for. Yet all will vote for it. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to oppose this 


particular amendment? 

Mr. GARLAND. I do. Mr. Chairman, I do not think-that 
the amendment should pass. ‘There are a great many of these 
metals that take a long time to develop, and to fix a stated time 
of one year is not at all like growing wheat. I rose, however, 
to send to the desk a clipping from this morning’s Washington 
Post which bears on the situation in my estimation relative to 
this bill, and is I believe a very good reason why this bill 
should quickly pass. And I ask the Clerk to rend it in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Apr. 29, 1918. 
GERMANS PROPOSE BOYCOTT—TRADE COMBIXB AIMS TO CONTROL 
MATERIALS IN WORLD-WIDE BELT. 
CIIRIsTIANIA, April 28. 

A number of great German and Austro-Hungarian concerns, including 
the German Oriental Co the North German Lloyd Steamship Co., and 
the Lohmans, bas formed a huge combine, to be known as the “ Buro- 

nesche Handelsgeselischaft,’ at Bremen to control and centralize the 
mport trade in war products of all kinds and in raw materials from 
Russia, Persia. Mancharia. China, Turkestan, Roumania, and Finland. 

It is intended to organize a union of all — in these countries 
who had prewar business relations with ny and to exclude 
neutrals who deal with entente countries from all products handled 
and from all commerce with the central powers. 

It is purposed also to organize a boycott and undermine the financial 
and commercial position of proentente neutrals and to form in the 
central powers, a commercial bloc, which will include friendly neutrals. 
Officially. the combine will liquidate one year after peace is signed, but 
will continue unofficially. ‘ 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield back any time that 
may be remaining. 

Mr, CANNON. I would like to know whom that comes from? 

Mr. GARLAND. That came from a newspaper of this 
morning. 

Mr. CANNON. Is that all? Just a newspaper? 

Mr. GARLAND. It did. Clippings from newspapers are put 
in here ii, evidence from time to time. 

Mr. CANNON. I just wondered if the man who wrote it had 
been drunk the night before. 

The CHA:RMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

The question was inken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Taytor] desire to use his time? 


The wheat fields are yielding from year to 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Not until the next section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Demrvsey] desire to use his time now? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Not now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cur- 
RIE] is recognized. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I am in accord with 
the expressed purpose of this bill. My observations will relate 
largely to bromine—one of the most important products referred 
to. It has been my privilege to acquire information upon this 
subject which leads me to tell the House that it will be unneces- 
sary in encouraging the production of bromine to expend a single 
dollar of the fifty millions proposed to be appropriated by this 
bill. : hind 

BROMINE AND BROM IDES. 

It may be interesting for the House to know that in Michigan— 
and, I am proud to say, at my home town of Midland and west- 
ward to Mount Pleasant—is located the greatest bromide in- 
dustry in the world, save possibly the exception of Germany. 
There bromine is extracted from bromine-bearing rock. In this 
country it is extracted from bromine-bearing brine. This brine 
is obtained from wells 1,200 to 1,400 feet deep. Brine may be 
rich in chlorine, calcium, magnesium, or other properties, yet 
not contain sufficient bromine to warrant extraction, so the 
important factor is to locate a place where the brine has a high 
bromine content, In this respect nature has favored the Michi- 
gan district. 3 

The importance of bromine in prosecuting the war can hardly 
be overstated. It is divulging no military secret for me to say 
that bromine is used principally in the manufacture of war 
gases, and in some bombardments now as many gas shells are 
used as high-explosive shells. Bromides are produced from 
bromine and consist of a combination of bromine and either 
sodium, potassium, strontium, or ammonium. Bromides are 
famed for their medicinal value. Eminent physicians in the 
hospitals at the front have recently discovered in bromides the 
most effective cure in shell-shock cases. 

This bill seeks to encourage production in the United States 
of essential products, and we applaud the avowed purpose. For 
years the Republican Party has contended for this very princi- 
ple. It realized long ago that sound economic policy demanded 
the production in America of every essential product that could 
be produced here. In times of peace it meant a greater Ameri- 
ean market and that American dollars might be spent at home. 
In times of war it means that this country should be as nearly 
self-supporting as possible. The protective tariff upbuilded the 
industries of this country and makes us the powerful factor in 
this war. For this industrial preparedness the Nation owes 
it to the wisdom and foresight of Republicans, who protected 
American industries. [Applause on Republican side.! The 
tariff saved for America its great bromide industry of to-day. 
A few years ago, when Germany saw this industry threat- 
ening her supremacy in the bromide world, she backed her 
bromine syndicate with the “yellow-dog fund” and by every 
unfair means sought to crush competition. The Germans paid 
a substantial tariff and actually sold bromides here for three 
years at less than the cost of production in Germany. Never- 
theless it was this constant drain of her finances into the 
Treasury of the United States and the matchless ingenuity of 
un American chemist that saved the day for our bromide in- 
dustry. 

Herbert H. Dow, head of that great chemical institution which 
bears his name (The Dow Chemical Co.), after years of re- 
search, learned how to liberate bromine by electrolysis—passing 
of an electric current through the brine. The economy of the 
Dow process, together with the protection afforded by the 
tariff, made it possible for this industry to withstand the Ger- 
man attack. It pleases me to tell you that in the Midland dis- 
trict there are being produced 2,000,000 pounds of bromides an- 
nually—more than enough to supply the entire requirements of 
this country during normal times; and with Government aid 
already decided upon, within six months this production will 
be increased by one-half. Not one single dollar of the fifty million 
proposed by this bill need be spent to assure this country of 
an adequate supply of bromine. The country may thank a 
protective tariff and the pluck and ingenuity of Herbert H. 
sees) for wresting from the Germans world monopoly in bro- 
mine. 

5 INDIGO AND INDIGOIDS. 

Permit me to suggest to the committee that dyestuffs should 
be added to the essential products named in this bill. Prior to 
the war 90 per cent of all dyestuffs came from Germany. In 
this country we use annually 9,000,000 pounds of indigo alone. 
About 5 per cent of this is natural indigo, and the remainder 
is synthetic. There are hundreds of varieties. Our late and 


distinguished Member from Connecticut, Mr. Hill, introduced 
a bill in the Sixty-fourth Congress providing a substantial 
tariff for dyestuffs. Enterprising American chemical manufac- 
turers appeared before Congress promising to produce the full 
requirements of this Nation if afforded protection until this 
industry could be established sufficiently to withstand German 
competition. But when this bill passed Congress in September, 
1916, it contained an amendment relieving from the 5 cents 
per pound specific duty “indigo and all indigoids * .“ 
I do not want to be understood as saying that Germany influ- 
enced the insertion of this amendment, and if it did, no Mem- 
ber of Congress was aware of it; but I do say that German 
interests are now concerned in having that provision remain 
unchanged, 

Members of the American Chemical Society, advocating the 
repeal of this amendment, urged that it might be construed to 
eyen permit German sulphur dyes to escape duty; but strange 
as it may seem, it remained for a professor in a great American 
University to answer this argument, and by inference at least 
urge that this amendment be retained. When the assignors to 
Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik, of Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, 
applied for a certain patent at the United States Patent Office, 
they referred to this same professor as a leading authority and 
attached his statement to their claims, It is an established 
fact; too, that one of the chemists of the Badische Co., of New 
York, was instrumental with the university professor in allay- 
ing the fears of those who were concerned for the future of our 
chemical industry. 

This statement by me is based upon an editorial appearing in 
the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, which is 
quite lengthy, and I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks by inserting it. 

{Reprinted from the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
vol. 9, No. 4, p. 332, April, 10174 
AGAIN I SAY, “AMERICA FOR AMERICANS.” 


In our last issue we announced the policy of always being willing 
to publish criticisms of matter appearing in this Journal, with the fur- 
ther statement that those so criticized would be given opportunity to 
— 7 2 With complete willingness we include ourselves among those 
subject to criticism, at the same time reserving to ourselves the same 
privilege of kad 

On the even ng of March 9 I was handed the following communi- 
rson by Prof, Alexander Smith, head of the department of 


cation in 
chemistry in Columbia University and a past president of the American 
Chemical Society, with the request that it be published in this Journal. 


CRITICISMS OF CHEMICAL LEGISLATION WHICH ARE 
OTHERWISE. A 


(By Alexander Smith.) 


The editorials in this Journal and the reports of addresses by the 
editor, Dr. Herty, bave called the attention of chemists, and all inter- 
ested in chemistry, to the wording of one aragraph of the tariff bill 
of September, 1916, in which the dyes reliey from the 5 per cent 
per pound tax are specified. The classes mentioned include “* è > 
natural and synthetic i and all indigoids whether or no# obtained 
from indigo * *.” y purpose is not to discuss the matters of 
public policy involved in these exemptions, but simply to call attention 
— a 3 error in the arguments used by the critics of the section 
n_ question. 

Dr. Herty refers to Nietzkl's Chemie der Organischen Farbstoffe, 
and says, That if our chemists did not know what indigolds were, 
Prof. Nietzki did know. In the fifth edition (1906) I found the grou 
of dyes known as ‘indigoids’ completely specified. The list includec 
all forms of sulphur ay f 

Now no argument is really supported by a misrepresentation of 
the facts. although in this instance the misrepresentation was entirely 
unconscious and unintentional. In 1906 Nietzki did not know what 
indigoids were, because the word does not occur in the book, and 
was in fact first introduced to the science two Pe later by Fried- 
Ander (Ber., 41 (1908), 772) in a pape entitled “On Indigoid Dye- 
stuffs.” In 1896, aside from some halogen derivatives of indigo, and 
one or two dyes related to indigo and found in natural indigo, practi- 
coy no dyes closely related to indigo were known and there was no 
n for a class name. The invention of thio-indigo red in 1905 was 
followed by the production of a la number of substituted indigoes, all 
of which contained the chromogenic group —CO—C=C—CO—, and so 
in 1908 the term “ indigoid” was su ted to cover the members of 
this group. Authoritative works ( n-Thorpe, The Synthetic Dye- 
stuffs, 1913, 174; Green, Analysis of Dyestuffs, 1915, 123 and 38; 
Thorpe, Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, 1912, 8, 130; Wahl, I. ingus- 
trie des ères Colorantes Organiques, 1912, 317, 346) now all men- 
tion indigoids, and define them as indicated above, and the definition 
in every one of these books absolutely excludes the possibility that any 
chemist could even think of sulphur colors in the same connection. Nu- 
merous other references could be given to show that the word “ in- 
digoid ” is always used with the meaning stated above. It is suffi- 


NOT WISE, BUT 


clent to quote Thorpe: 
Indigolds.— The congeners of indigo may be divided into two difer- 
ent classes. One of them contains the true derivatives of indigo, in 


which one or more of the eight Bowe atoms of the two phenylene 
groups are replaced ay other substituents; the other embraces sub- 
stances which are strictly analogous to indigo in their constitution, 
but different from it in the construction of the complex connecting the 
two phenylene groups, which in this case as well as in that of indigo 
may have their hydrogen atoms replaced by other substituents. An 
enormous variety of new dyestuffs may thus be synthesized, all of 
which sontaiy the characteristic chromophorie group of indigo: —CO— 

An examination of Nietzki’s book shows clearly that he distinguishes 
between sulphur dyes and indigo dyes, for he divides dyes into 13 
classes, and places the former in Class X and the latter in Class XII. 
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s misunderstanding 
seems ts have arisen from a superficial examination of a more con- 
densed ciassification occurring in Nietzkl’s volume. In one place he 
mentions fiye classes determined solely by the properties used in dyeing, 
namely (1) basic colors, (2) acid r (3) mordant estus, 
(4) neutral or salt dyestuffs, and D) an unnamed group which in- 
cludes insoluble dyestuffs, such as Indigo, certain azo-dyestuffs, and the 
sulphur 5 But he does not ay. or even rf that these 
dyes—mostly vat dyes—are similar to indigo, but only that the sulphur 
dyes do not belong to the other four classes, and he does not use the 
term indixoids, because that term did not then exist. These are simply 
a somewhat beterogeneous co lon of dyes, which do not belong to 
the first four classes. Furthermore. an examination of Nietzki's book 
shows that he would bave felt prosaly insulted if anyone had stated 
that he classed sulphur dyes wit ry sod dyes. He not only puts them 
in separate classes, but on page 211 he defines sulphur colors on the 
basis of the metbod of manufacture, ge 295 gives their 
neral properties. On 
erivativee of indol 
tions in Class X, t 
derived from indol. There is, the o 
would include a sulphur brown as an “ indigoid,” either on the ba 
of anything Nietzk! says, or on the definition of indigoids now found 
in many recent authoritative works, for these definitions absolutely 
exclude any such 5 
r. Hertx seems to think that Mr. Caesar Cone, who dled on March 
1, 1917, and can not now make any reply, caused the introduction of 
the word “ indigolds,” and did so with the deliberate intention of 
widening the exempted group so as to make it include sulpbur dyes. 
Since the word “indigold * is a purely scientific term, and Is not used 
as a trade classification, there is no reason to suppose Mr. Cone ever 
heard of the word before it appeared in the act. All who knew Mr, 
Cone personally are well aware that he would never have been guilty 
of using a subterfuge of this description. The introduction of the word 
indicoids Is easily explicable in an entirely different way. In a case 
(Trensury Pecistons, 36450, 30, No. 22, 11-15 (June 8, 1916), and 
36905, 32. No. 5, 64-67 (Feb. 1, 1917)) tried before the general 
appraisers, and reversed by the court of appeals. the word “ indigoids “ 
made Its first appearance in connection with the chemical trade. Its 
introdnetion into the act was undoubtedly based on this case. 

A rending of the two reports shows that the get of 1913, paragraph 
514, places “indigo and dyes obtained from indigo“ on the free lst. 
The lower court decided that dyes chemically similar to indigo (such 
as thlo-Indigos and made from the same fundamental substances, but 
not made from finished indigo itself, were covered by this exemption 
The higher court reversed this decision. claiming that the act ‘applied 
only to dyes made with indigo as one stage in the actual manufactare 

Incidentally. the Indigoid group is also defined in the report by refer 
ences to Thorpe's Pictionary. In a way that excludes all dyes not con- 
taining the characteristic indigo chromogenic group. The new act 
differs from the old. therefore, in the fact that chemical cousins ol 
indigo. now known as indizolds, even if not made from indigo itself. 
are included in te. exemption. Put there is not the slightest possibility 
of the word Indicoid being interpreted so as to cover any dyes not 
actually containing the indigo chromogenic group. 


and uses this classification consistently. Dr. He: 
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When Prot. Smith handed me this communication in an envelope 
bearing the printed Inscription “ Columbia University, in the City of 
New York, Department of Chemi I ¢onfess I Was surprised,’ for, 
as far as T conld remember, he had never published an article before 
in the field of industrial chemistry. This surprise was largely increased 
when I learned that the communication was on the subject of dyestuffs. 

T have bern pretty closely associated with 2 stage of the fight 
for an American dyestuf! industry, bave followed the discussions in all 
available journals, and, through the ald of clipping bureaus, 
followed closely the discussions in the daily press, Never before had I 
geen or henrd of anything written or spoken by Prof. Smith on this 
subject. This surprise. however. was increased to amazement when I 
first read the above communication. Let me explain. 

The title of Prof. Smith's article is a paraphrase of an article which 
I wrote for the Annual Review of the New York Journal of Commerce, 

ublished on February 5. 1917. which article was reproduced in the 

arch, 1917. issue of this journal, as a part of my editorial “ America 
for Americans.” In his opening sentence above, Prof. Smith states, 
“The editorials in this journal, etc.” I have written only two on this 
subject, so it fs evident that Prof, Smith bas seen the one containing 
the Journal of Commerce article. 

In bis s cond paragraph he quotes me. and strange to say, in a con- 
tribution to a scientific journal be gives no reference ns to the source 
of the quoted matter. This is a curious oversight for one so accustomed 
to publication as be is. As a matter of fact, he quoted sentences 
wri by Mr. Isane Russell. a reporter of the New York Evening Mall 
who, after a 15-minute interview with me one day in my office and 
having no knowledge of chemi or German and with only a few 
rough notes written on a piece paper not larger than an ordinary 
2 wrote a th unrter column story about tndigolds and tarti 
legislation, whicb wus — in the Evening Mail of January 31, 1917. 

eading the story, T felt that Mr. Russell had done a pretty good 
picce of reportorial work for so technical a subject. and was gratified 
to note that in recording my discussion of the subject he did not use 
uotation marks, for there were a number of errors in his article, 
nowing that the evening newspaper public would not be interested in 
a correction of such inaccuracies of chemistry and of German transla- 
tion, I determined to put the matter straight before those who would 
be Interested in such matters. and so tore up the partly written article 
on “ Chemical legislation: Wise and otherwise,” which 1 had been re- 
quested to write for the Journal of Commerce and wrote instead the 
article referring oniy to dyestuff legislation under the modified title, 
“Chemical legislation: Not wise but otherwise.“ Thus, E gave over 
my own signature my views, for which I would therefore be solely and 
entirely responsible, 

Among the inaccuracies of the reportorial statements were those 
quoted by Prof. Smith. I did not make such statements. Prof. Smith's 
unctuous sentence, “Although in this instance the . 
was entirely unconscious and unintentional ™ smacks of insincerity, for 
the merest tyro in chemistry could not have made such statements if 
they were “ unintentional.” 

What T did say over my own signature was, “If a poll were taken 
of the dyestuff consumers in the United States as to what is an in- 
digoid* which is * not derived from indigo, bow many could answer 
the question definitely?“ and. further, that T had fafled to receive an 
answer from “five of the most prominent American. dyestuff chemists.” 
J further stated that from information received there was ground 
to believe that effort would be made to bring in sulphur dyes without 


have 


payment of the 8 duty-and that the basis of the effort would be 
e classification in the fifth edition of Nlietzkl's book, I did not seek 
to justify any such contention. d er to the misfortune that 
would befall the American dyestuff industry if such a contention should 
be sustained by tke board of appraisers. I certainly ho that it 
would not be so sustained, but that does not affect the inten of the 
importer who had determined to test the matter. 

t was a public duty to call attention to this intended move against 


the revenue of the 5 the American dyestuff ind . Re- 
ardless, however, of an y's views as to ‘indigoids not obtained 
om indigo, one thing certain—tf Congress would re that ex- 


cepting clause, no test cases of sulphur dyes could ever arise, and that 
is the point for which all who are interested in the American industry 
should struggle. “Safety rst fits this case. 

From the mere reading of Prof. Smith’s communication I fail to see 
its 8 Many things suggest that the natural thing for Prof. 
Smith to have done would have.been to tell me frankly of his re- 
searches In the meaning of {ndigoids and to advise that I publish a 
correction. This would have enabled me to clear up his misunder- 
standing of the situation. Instead he hands me a paper full repared. 
pre the request that it be published in this journal, of which 1 am the 

or. 

Does he seek to safeguard the American industry? If so, he should 
reserve his ammunition for the board of appraisers and aid the Gov- 
ernment attorneys should the case arise. Was it to exhibit great learn- 
ing in this popular field? If so, he seeks notoriety in a way which is 
extremely unusual, to say the least. Does he seek to bolster up the 
cause of the peperone by allaying discussion of a matter which might 
sweep away with it indigo alizarin, and the other excepted dyes, or by 
Tulling us into a false sense of secnrity? 

T regret to harbor the last thought. but am impelled to it by the un- 
expected defense which he makes of the late Mr. Cæsar Cone’s motives, 
Mr. Cone made no secret of his ition in this matter, In the brief 
of the Proximity Manufacturin: o. (Mr. Cone's company) to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance, filed last suly, these words occur: “And we 
respectfully submit that the second paragraph of section 401 should be 
amended by adding: ‘and natural and synthetic alizarin, and dyes ob- 
tained from alizarin, anthracene and carbazol; and natural and syn- 
thetic Indigo and all Indigoids, whether or not obtained from indigo, 
shall be returned to the free list and shall be exempt from duty.“ 

Again, in an nddress by Mr Cone before the National Association of 
Garment Manufacturers at St. Louis, Mo.. on November 16, 1910 (a 
pone copy of which ts before me bearing the imprint of Harrison 

rinting Co., Greensboro, N. C.). Mr. Cone said (p. 10 of this address) : 
“Now while we are on this dyestuf question 
you gentlemen know it or not, but T have been rsonally villified some- 
what by some of my friends because I was the only man, the only 
manufacturer in the United States that attempted to oppose the duty 
that they have gat upon certain dyestufs. and particularly on in- 
diigo. * è the 8th or 9th of September n bill was passed pat- 
ting a duty of 30 per cent on Indigo, and any Indigo that comes to this 
country now bears that duty, and I dare sny that it would have been 
30 per cent plus 5 cents a and but for the efforts made by my attor- 
ney and myself in Washington. And I thought at one time that I was 
going to be suecessful in keeping that 30 r cent off." Engaging 
frankness. amounting even to a boast. ils own words confirm 
completely every statement I have ever made concerning Mr. Cone and 


this legislation. = 

Now, if there is a joker in this tariff bill T have never thought that 
Mr. Cone was >rimarily responsible for It; he was not a chemist. There 
is good ground, however, for a reasonable inference at this date that if 
5 Nr e continues a little tonger we shall know who is respon- 

e for It. 

Meanwhile move licht is thrown on Prof. Smith's remarkable contri- 
bution by a chain of interesting events which have happened recentiy. 
On February 7 a card was mailed to me from E. D. Lee, librarian of 
the chemistry reading room of Columbia University, reauesting me to 
return the volnme of Niefzki's which T had taken ont on Prof. Metzger's 
card. Returning from Washington, D. C., on the 10th, the volume was 
momediately returned. Then arose the following correspondence: 


671 James STREET, PELHAM Manon, N. V.. 


February 23, 1917. 
Mr. CHaates H. erry. 
Editor Journal ot Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
Forty-first Street and Madison Avenue, New York, 

Depar Fin: In the Textite Record of February 2, I read the article 
mentioning that in the üfth edition of Nietzki the group of dyes known 
— —.— ids is completely specified and that the list includes all forms 
of sulphur dyes. 

This classification of sulphur dyes being quite new to me, I tried to 
find the Information about indigoids, but after getting bold finally of 
the above-mentioned book and looking all over It, I can not find it. 

1 would appreciate very much H you would write me the exact page 
of Nietzki dealing with this matter. 

It may interest you to know that I have, however, found an exact 
definition of indigo! in the following textbooks : 

The Synthetic Dyestuffs. etc., by Cain pong 

The Manufacture of Organice Dyestuffs. by Wahl. 

Analysis of Dyestuffs. by Green. 8 

And also iv Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, by Thorpe. 


don't know whether 


Sincerely, you 
SWS (Signed) Dr. H. Merer. 
35 East FORTY-FIRST STREET, 
New York City, February 28, 1917. 
Dr. H. M 


EYER 
Gif James Btrect. Petham Manor. N. Y. 
Drar Stu: Replying to vour letter of February 23, I beg to refer you 
to the two concluding paragrapns of the introductor, chapter, fifth edt- 
tion, ot Nietzki’s * Chemie der Organischen Farbstoffe.“ page 27. 


ery truly, you 
en ee (Signed) Cuas. H. HerTY, Editor. 


671 James STREET, PELHAM Manor, N. Y., 
March 2, 1917. 
Mr. Crartus H. Ueery. 
Editor Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 
Forty-firat Street and Madison Arenne, New York. 
Dear Sin: I am in receipt of your letter of February 26, and wish 
to thank vou for your information. E F RED 
In going over the two paragraphs on page 27 of Nictzki's Chemie, der 
Organischern Farbstoffe, fitth edition, I can, however, not find anything 
about sulphur dyes being “ indigoids.” Nietzki, after giving the four 
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ps of dyestuffs namely. I Basic, II Acid, III Mordant, and IV 
eutrai or salt dyestuffs, puts in a fifth group all the cdlors which do 
not belong to any of these four groups, and on account of their unsolu- 
bility have to be produced direct on the fiber, and mentions as examples 
indigo, insoluble azo ati ore and also sulphur yong but I do not 
think jt says that suiphur dyestuffs belong to the indigo class; it would 
then be hin as correct to call indigo a sulphur dyestuff. 


Sincerely, yours, 
og (Signed) Dr. H. MEYER. 


As the two letters from Dr. II. Meyer were written on paper without 
letterhead, and as I had never even heard of anyone in Pelham Manor, 
1 did not care to continue such a discussion and so simply filed the tet- 
ters. A few days later, however, I was somewhat interested to learn 
that a Dr. H. Meyer was a chemist of the Badische Co., at 128 Duane 
Street, New York City. 

On the 9th of March Prof. Smith handed me his communication. I 
was at once struck by the similarity of literature references to defini- 
tions of indigoids given by him and by Dr. Meyer in his letter of Feb- 
ruary 23 and a somewhat similar treatment by both of Nietzki's con- 
densed classification,” as Prof. Smith alliteratively describes it. 

A few days later I was interested to learn that on June 30, 1913, an 
appa for a patent on “ producing hydrogen (U. S. Patent 1,115.- 

issued Nov. $, 1914) was filed by Carl Bosch and Wilhelm wild, of 
Ludwi hafen-on-the-Rhine, Germany, assignors to Badische Anilin & 
Soda Fabrik, of Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, Gernant; a corporation of 
Baden. The ment was executed June 12, 1913, and recorded 
June 20, 1913. On July 3, 1914, the United States Patent Office. 
Division 31, received a communication labeled Paper No. 3 (a certified 
copy of which is before me), in which was recorded certain amendments 
to the patent and the substitution of new claims for the original claims. 
The paper further gives what the wy — Og of these applicants assert to 
be a report “of Prof. Alexander Smith, of Columbia University, a 
leading authority, and who has as follows:“ Here follows 
what p rts to be from a report by Prof. Smith. I shall not take the 
ce in this Journal to publish it unless these statements are questioned. 
is was the first definite knowledge I had of a direct connection of 
Prof. Smith with the Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik. 

With some light gained yet still puzzling over the meaning of all of 
this, 1 finally referred to Mr. Isaac Russell, the Evening Mail reporter 
who had written the first interview on this subject, the letters of in- 
1 sent to me by, Dr. II. Meyer. I told Mr. Russell he would probabil 

nd Dr. Meyer with the Badische Co., at 128 Duane Street. Mr. R 
thanked me and said he would seek an interview with him and bring 
out the fact that there appara to be definitions of indigoids not made 
from indigo which made the tariff revision, as drawn, perfectly safe. 

March 21, Mr. Russell informed me that he visited the offices of the 
Badische Co., at 128 Duane Street, and found that Dr. H. Meyer was 
out; he was informed, however, that Dr. Meyer lived at Pelham Manor 
and could be reached by telephone at the number given in the West- 
chestcr section of the telephone directory. This number shows the 
address 671 James Street, thus agreeing with the address given on Dr. 
Meyer's letters to me. rch 22 Mr. Russell appeared at my office. 
— reported that he had been to the Badische Co.’s offices and met Dr. 

eyer. 

nstead of giving him an interview Dr. Meyer said; as Mr. Russell 
reported to me, “1 think you had better not take this up in the news- 
papers, It is a technica] chemical subject, and it bad better be settled 

the chemists and college professors in the chemical journals. A 
chemical journal is soon to appear with an article on this subject by a 
professor.” Mr. Russell furt said that Dr. Meyer had referred him 
to me as editor ot the paper in which the article was to a r. Mr. 
Russell asked me for a copy of this article out of which to make an 
article for the Evening Mail as a follow-up to the first Mall article. 
said he had told Dr. Meyer he would go to me for a copy of the article 
and use it in lieu of the interview which Dr. Meyer had declined. He 
said Dr. Meyer . this idea. I dectined to give Mr. Russell a 
at of this article as the galley proof of Prof. Smith's article had not 
yet been sent to him. 

This article by Prof. Smith, about which Dr. Meyer was so well 
posted, is the on communication I have received on this subject. To 
my mind all of this establishes with reasonable certainty a Smith-Meyer- 
Badische connection and all that goes with it. 

Only one thing more—all of the rest of us have been fighting to build 
up an American dyestuff industry, not simply as an economic necessity, 
but because we know how closely related this industry is to the produc- 
tion of high losives for our Army and pea 

Meanwhile, during the progress of the det recorded in this ly, 
our country has been drawn ily nearer and nearer into war with — 
many, and even to-day when most of us hold strongly the conviction that 
we are already at war with Germany, Prof. Smith telephoned at noon to 
the office of this Journal to learn whether his communication would be 
1 1a e April issue and was seemingly gratified to be assured 
tha would. 

Again I say, “ America for Americans!” 


Cuas. H. Hxnrr. 

March 22, 1917. 

If there is one industry more than another closely allied with 
modern war preparation it is the chemical industry. Germany 
has long sought supremacy in this line; and we are shortsighted 
indeed if encouragement of any sort is withheld from this in- 
dustry. And in this connection permit me to say that the Bu- 
reau of Mines is doing wonderful work. 

My reason for speaking upon bromine and indigo is that I 
have had an unusual opportunity to gain information upon these 
subjects. You will therefore pardon my reference again to that 
Midland industry—The Dow Chemical Co.—but I am certain 
that Congress will be interested to know that in spite of many 
obstacles this company is now producing at the rate of 1,500,000 
pounds annually—one-sixth of the Nation’s entire require- 
ments—and within six months this capacity will be doubled. 
It is the only concern in America to-day manufacturing indigo. 
Another great concern will soon be manufacturing it, and shortly 
the entire requirements of the United States will be produced 
right here in our own country. But if the war should end in 
the near future—and this is the prayer of humanity—Germany, 
with its great factories, experience, and Government aid would 


be able to crush this industry if the law remains unchanged. 
Our ambition should be, so far as economically possible, to pro- 
duce in this country every essential product, and we should be 
doubly anxious and certain that never again will we be found 
dependent upon Germany for anything. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, may I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on this 
subject? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unanl- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on this sub- 
ject. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOSTER. In line 3, on page 17, the word.“ use” should 
be changed to the word “used,” and in line 4 the word “ mis- 
8 is spelled wrong. I ask that those corrections be 
ma 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the corrections as indi- 
cated will be made. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 15. That whenever the President shall find that limitation, 
regulation, or prohibition of the use of any of these necessaries is essen- 
tial in order to assure an adequate and continuous supply of neces- 
saries, or that the national security and defense will be subserved 
thereby, he is authorized, from time to time, to prescribe and give public 
notice of the extent of the Umitation, regulation, prohibition, or reduc- 
tion so necessitated. Whenever such notice shall have been given and shall 
remain unrevoked all persons shall, after a reasonable time prescribed 
in such notice, conform to the order providing such limitation, reguia- 
tion, prohibition, or reduction. Any person who willfully violates the 
provisions of section, or who shall violate any rule or regulation 
made under this section, be p by a fine not exceeding 
$5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, before the read- 
ing of the next paragraph begins I would like to know if the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] intends to go further to- 
night? There may be some discussion on section 15. 

Mr. FOSTER. No. I move, Mr. Chairman, that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
the committee do now rise. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 11259) to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the 
supply, and controlling the distribution of those ores, metals, and 
minerals which have formerly been largely imported, or of 
which there is or may be an inadequate supply, and had come 
to no resolution thereon, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for six days, for the purpose of making liberty-loan 
speeches, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks on the mining bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks on the bill, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. : 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 12 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
April 80, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 11800) pro- 
viding for the employment by the United States Government of 
disabled soldiers ond sailors of the United. States forces. nnd 
prescribing the preference to be extended them in filling clerical 
and other vacancies; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service, 
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By Mr. SNYDER: A resolution (H. Res. 330) transferring 
jurisdiction of Indian reservations in the State of New York not 
now specifically assumed by the Government to the State of New 
York; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 283) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAHER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, pledging its loyalty in the present war and favoring 
after the war the entrance by the United States into a league of 
nations to safeguard peace; to the Committee on Milite y Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11801) granting a pension 
to William A. Croos; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11802) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel E. Keister; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11803) granting an increase of pension to 
Thadeus Sweitzer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 11804) granting a pension 
to Kate Vetter; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 11805) granting a pension 
to Bernice D. Jordan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11806) granting an increase of pension to 
Ruth E. Rohrer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11807) for the 
relief of E. F. Mathews; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 11808) granting 
an increase of pension to Frank Stafford; to the Committee on 
Invalid Persions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 11809) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joel Sanders; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 11810) granting an increase 
of pension to Gustav T. W. Schmidt; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 11811) granting an increase 
of pension to William Amspacker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11812) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. O'Bannon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11818) granting an increase of pension to 
Mathias Keller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 11814) granting a pension 
to Mrs. George E. McCartey ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11815) granting an increase 
of pension to Alexander Yates; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11816) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 11817) granting an increase of 
pension to Frank J, Melton; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 11818) granting an increase of 
pension to Archie Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 11819) for the relief of 
Charles D. Crego; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11820) granting a pension to William G. 
Bryce; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11821) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Fogarty; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 11822) granting an increase of 
pension to Albert S. Winchester; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11828) granting a 
pension to Sarah Keys; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany House Dill 
11491, for special relief of Daniel E. Keister; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolution of the Northwestern Wisconsin 
Buttermakers’ Association, relative to lowering the tax on oleo- 
margarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolution of the Northwestern Wisconsin Butter- 
makers’ Association, urging the repeal of the second-class post- 
age rider to the war-revenue act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. : 
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By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of D. E. Muany, New 
York City, urging the repeal of the second-class, postage provi- 
sions of the war-reyenue act; also memorials of the New York 


Board of Trade and Transportation, the New York State Fed- 


eration of Women’s Clubs, National Implement and Vehicle 
Association, and the National Dairy Conference, protesting 
against the second-class postage provisions of the war-revenue 
act and urging repeal of these provisions; to the Commtitee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Memorial of Missouri Live Stock Producers’ 
Association, favoring a national dog law; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Edward ©. Sump, quartermaster's depot, 
Fort Mason, San Francisco, Cal., urging that military rank be 
conferred upon the clerical workers of the Quartermuster’s 
Corps; also, a resolution of the Board of Directors of the School 
District of St. Joseph, Mo., urging universal military training; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution of Federal Employees’ Union, No. 86, relative 
to increase of salary for Federal employees; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Also, petition signed by numerous citizens of St. Louis, Mo., 
urging war-time prohibition; also memorial of the traffic de- 
partment, Merchants’ Exchange, of St. Louis, asking for nmend- 
ment of the Overman bill; also letters from the American In- 
surance Union, Committee on State and National Legislation, 
Modern Woodmen of America, and the Knights and Ladies of 
Security, urging amendment of S. 3475; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolution of the Northwestern Wisconsin 
Buttermakers’ Association, protesting against the proposed re- 
duction of the tax on colored oleomargarine; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Melrose, Wis., urging war prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the Northwestern Wisconsin Butter- 
makers’ Association snd of the National Dairy Conference pro- 
testing against the zone system for second-class mail matter, 
and asking for the repeal of that part of the war-revenue act; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER of illinois: Petition of the Chicago Allied 
Printing Trades Council asking for repeal of the second-class 
postage provisions of the war-revenue act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr HAMILTON of Michigan: Petition of the members of 

the Ladies’ Clubs of Buchanan, Mich., protesting against the 
zone system and rsking for its reconsideration; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Resolutions of Tacoma 
Lodge No. 102, International Association of Machinists, Tacoma, 
Wash., urging the enactment of legislation providing for short 
terms for Federal judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAHER: Protests against the Senate amendment to 
House bill 10358, which would prevent lump-sum employees from 
receiving the $120 per year increase in salary, from the following 
locais of the International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen: 
No. 98, Hamilton, Ohio; No. 52, Cleveland, Ohio; No. 8, Peoria, 
III.; No. 220, Los Angeles, Cal.; No. 326, Danville, III.; No. 11, 
Buffalo, N. X.; No. 1, Kansas City, Mo.; No. 219, Manchester, 
N. H.; No. 205, Ottumwa, Iowa; No. 32, Detroit, Mich.; No. 161, 
Sacramento, Cul.; No. 19, Springfield, III.; No. 833, Franklin, 
N. H.; No. 350, Somersworth, N. H.; No. 354, Escanaba ; No. 323, 
Augusta, Me.; No. 47, Brockton, Mass.; No. 348, Evansville, Ind.; 
No. 191, Bellows Falls, Vt.; No. 7, Chicago, Ill.; No. 837, Ports- 
mouth, Va.; No. 17, Syracuse, N. X.; No. 23, Forth Worth, Tex. ; 
No. 143, Northampton, Mass.; No. 48, St. Paul, Minn.; No. 340, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; No. 6, St. Louis, Mo.; No. 247, Lesfau Falls, 
Me.; No. 299, Lynn, Mass.; No. 29, Minneapolis, Minn.; No. 
263, Fort Edward, N. Y.; No. 150, Canton, Ohio; No. 349, 
Diferiet, N. Y.; No. 33, Providence, R. I.; No. 14, Lowell, 
Mass. ; and No. 88, Worcester, Mass. ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Resolution of the State Conference of 
Social Agencies assembled at Santa Barbara, Cal., favoring war- 
time prohibition of liquor in order to conserve food, fuel, trans- 
portation facilities, and man power; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ; 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petitions favoring partial payments of war 
excess and profits taxes from Lord & Taylor, Tip-Top Waist & 
Lress Co., Oppenheimer & Berliner, Smith & Hemenway Co., 
Leo Feist, Commission Credit Bureau, and C. H. D. Robbins Co., 
New York City; Valatie Yarn Co., Valatie, N. V.; John A, 
Murphy & Co., Buffalo, N. V.; J. Howard Brown & Co., John F. 
Davidson, Philadelphia, Pa.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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SENATE. 
Turspay, April 30, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we take Thy name upon our lips and bow rev- 
erently before Thee that we may gain Thy favor and be kept 
this day in the embrace of Thy loving care. As Thou hast sent 
us into the. world to make the world safe for freemen to live in, 
us Thou hast called us to give the supremacy to right over might, 
we pray that this day we may be enabled to subject the physical 
to the spiritual and raise the standard of righteousness both in 
our lives and in the life of the Nation. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Wednesday, April 24, 1918, when, on 
request of Mr. Jones of Washington and by unanimous consent, 
the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was 
approved. 7 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
sence of a quorum. ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 


Ashurst Hardwick New Smith, S. C. 
Baird Henderson Norris Smoot 
Bankhead Hitchcock Nugent Sterlin 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Overman Sutherland 
Colt Jones, Wash. Owen Swanson 
Culberson Kellogg Phelan Thomas 
Cummins King Pittman Thompson 
Curtis Kirby Poindexter Tillman 
Fall Knox Pomerene Trammell 
Fernald Lenroot Reed Underwood 
France McCumber Shafroth Vardaman 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Sheppard Walsh 
Gallinger McLean Sherman Watson 
Gronna McNary Simmons Williams 
Guion Martin Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Hale Nelson Smith, Md. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. 
Gor¥] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to announce that the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] is detained on oflicial 
business, 

Mr. KIRBY. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Rosrnson] is detained, taking part in the third liberty loan 
campaign. I wish also to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


THE YANKTON SIOUX v. THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 1070). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a certified copy of the findings of fact, with an 
opinion of the court, per curiam, of December 3, 1917, in the 
ease of the Yankton Sioux Indians against The United States, 
No. 81253, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred 
to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have a memo- 
rial from the mayor and city council of the city of Tacoma, 
Wash., calling attention to the fact that the United States is 
urging a minimum use of wheat, and to the further fact that 
by reason of this and the use of substitutes prices have been 
very greatly increased for the substitutes. They ask that some 
branch of the Government be vested with authority to take 
cure of this situation. The memorialists close their memorial 
as follows: 

T 
parition bat Tona te ORAI 0 
the life of the Nation the common people ask only the application o 
the recognized American principle: A square deal. 

I move that the memorial be referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

Mr. STERLING. I present a memorial of the Woman’s For- 
eign and Home Missionary Societies of the Methodist Chureh 
of Vermilion, S. Dak., protesting against the use of grain and 
sugar in the manufacture of intoxicating liquors. I ask that 
the memorial be printed in the Recorp without the names. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

VERMILION, S. DAK., April 3, 1018. 
To the Congress of the United States of America: 

We, the members of the Woman's Foreign and Home Missionary So- 
cleties of the Methodist Church of Vermilion, S. Dak., do solemnly pro- 
test against the enormous waste of grain and sugar used in the manufac- 
ture of malt liquors in the United States, and we respectfully ask that 
this waste be stopped. 


We are 2 of our State in the stand she has taken, and we wish to 
help our sister States and the Nation in nation-wide prohibition and to 
help feed its defenders and save our country and our sa to their lib- 
erty. The housewives are gladly coo; erating with the Food Adminis- 
tration to feed our soldiers and our es, and in their interests and the 
interests of the home and the ple of the United States we repectfully 
ask that the manufacture and sale of malt and spirituous liquors be 
discontinued, 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by Monticello 
Grange, No. 6, Patrons of Husbandry, of Pinebluff, Wyo., favor- 
ing the fixing of prices on commodities and utensils used in the 
agricultural industry, which were referred to the Committee on 


Agriculture and Forestry. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. SHAFROTH, Mr. President, I have been requested to 
present to the Senate the following resolution, which was passed 
unanimously by thé executive council of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association at a special meeting held in In- 
dianapolis April 17, 1918. The executive council consists of the 
presidents of the State auxiliaries of the national association in 
the 48 States, and the resolution reads as follows: 

Whereas America is fighting for the right of self-government for the peo- 

Bie ot 2 while one-half the people of America are denied that 

; an i 
Whereas the ideal of democracy can be defended with increased zeal 
abroad if it be given partion application at home; and 
Whereas the votes of the loyal women of America are needed as never 
before to sustain American ideals at the polls while our men fight for 

American ideals in the trenches; and 
Whereas, country by country, all Europe is 2 woman suffrage 

as a war measure fundamental to democracy, British women, Danish 

women, Icelandic women, Russian women, all having been enfran- 
chised since the war began: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we women, in executive council assembled, call on the 
Senate of the United States to pass the Federal rg ad amendment, to 
the end America may be strengthened in the fight for democracy 
ee by the added strength of her democracy at home; and be it 
Resolved, That a of these resolutions be sent to each Member of 
the Senate and to the dent of the United States. 

Mr. President, this resolution, it seems to me, emphasizes the 
inconsistency of our position in fighting for democracy and at 
the same time denying to one-half the people of the United 
States the right to participate in government. 

If the Declaration of Independence is true when it says that 
the just powers of government are derived from the consent of 
the governed, it seems to me we can not consistently contend for 
the establishment of democracy in other nations as long as we 
deny it in our own. 

The verity of this fundamental principle of democracy was 
thought to be so clear and conclusive that in the same instru- 
ment it was declared to be a self-evident truth—that is, one that 
is not the subject of question or dispute. How, then, can we 
justly deny to our own mothers, sisters, wives, and daughters the 
right to pass upon the laws that shall govern all? 

Mr. President, the resolution further shows that this is a world 
question. It is not one confined to a State or to the United 
States. It shows that it is agitating the people of alt nations; 
that it is an evolution in government; that it is proceeding with 
certainty in its determination in favor of the rights of humanity. 
Let us end this inconsistency and enthuse all of our people by 
adopting the joint resolution for a constitutional amendment 
8 equal suffrage to all of the governed of our States and 
Nation. 

PUNISHMENT OF SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES. 


Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, for some time I have thought 
of introducing a few letters out of the number which I have re- 
ceived upon a subject of very great importance to the country. 
I take this occasion to introduce them, as to-morrow the Senate 
will have before it the so-called sedition bill, and I think these 
communications bear somewhat directly upon that subject. I 
submit the communications and ask that they be read. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I can not understand just what is to go 
into the RECORD. 

Mr. FRANCE. If the Senator will give me a few minutes, I 
will explain the uature of the communications. 

= OVERMAN. The Senator wants to have some letters 
read? 

Mr. FRANCE. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As a part of his remarks. 

Mr. OVERMAN. All right. I could not hear what the Sen- 
ator said. 

Mr. FRANCE. I ask that they be read, and I wish to say 
just a few words in connection with their presentation. 

Mr. President, I confess that I have been profoundly dis- 
turbed by the course of our recent debates upon the sedition bill. 
Had I not come to know something of the minds and, I trust, 
something of the hearts of certain of my colleagues here whose 
words have so distressed me, I should have been forced to come 
to the conclusion that they had lost faith in the Republic and 
in the loyalty of her people. 
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There are spies here. In every warring country there must be 
spies. Mercenary spies are the foul and filthy vultures and 
-harpies of war. But if such spies there be who attend or read 
the debates of this Senate, I say to them count not words spoken 
here in overzeal against those foolish ones who in this hour 
speak with contempt or ridicule when we mistake in putting 
on our unaccustomed armor. Go tell your Kaiser to look be- 
yond the western line where stand the serried ranks of the 
heroic French and British hosts, and far beyond the point where 
from his high vantage ground he first saw the flag of this Re- 
publie flying gallantly and defiantly amid the storm and roar 
of his artillery, and far beyond the sea to the western horizcn 
of the world, and bid him there behold what is written upon 
the western skies; for with the hand of this Republic it is 
written that his kingdom has been numbered and that here 
is an end to his autocracy, for through America and through a 
new and more comprehensive and coopers‘ democracy the 
people of the world are at last coming to tuvir own. Go tell 
your Kaiser that it is a powerful hand when it shall be fully 
elenched and mailed, that the arm is unwithered, and that the 
mighty loins of the Republic girding now for battle—a Republic 
of a hundred million freemen whose blood is uncorrupted by sedi- 
tion and untainted by treason—possess a power unbending and 
invincible, even though she may be somewhat awkward in this 
first putting on of her habiliments of war. She will be an ad- 
yersary against whom his legions will dash and break in vain, 
for the young Republic has a great, loyal, lion heart, soon to 
be incased, full armored in gold and steel, and even yet upon 
these and, more than all, thrice armed in the eternal justice of 
her cause. 

Mr. President, while we were for days debating a treason and 
sedition bill to place a gag and a rough hand upon the lips of 
the American people, I have been hearing from all parts of our 
country, to use your own most apt expression, men “Crying 
out to the Republic, ‘ What wilt thou have me to do?’” 

I know that in my national organization or man-power bill 
I had proposed what seemed a drastic measure. It is quite 
natural that it should seem to be radical to attempt to transform 
a great free Republic for the time being into a “ Nation in arms,” 
and yet when my plan was given some publicity, particularly 
by the New York Times, I received from every section of our 
great country, and from those in different stations of life un- 
known before to me, words of encouragement and approbation. 
From New England they came, from the far South, from the 
Southwest and West, and even from Alaska, stretching away in 
her magnificent distances beyond the Arctie Circle, almost for- 
gotten, but with her heart warm and loyal beneath her winter 
snows. 

Mr. President, is it not possible that our plans have fallen 
thus into confusion because we have not had faith strong 
enough in the everlasting righteousness of our cause, in the 
absolute indestructibility of free institutions, in the immutable 
and indomitable spirit of our people, in their loyalty and de- 
yotion, which would lead them in this hour to count nothing too 
great a sacrifice which must be done to save the Republic from 
all harm? I have faith in our country. I have faith in the 
justice of our cause, I have faith in the love and loyalty of the 
sons of this Republic, and I now ask permission to have read 
these sincere and patriotic communications to which I have 
referred, from people unknown to me before they wrote. The 
first is from Brooklyn, N. Y., from an old lady 78 years old, but 
one whose words demonstrate that she has not lost her interest 
in her country; the second is from New York City, from a man 
over 50, who objects to the maximum age of 45; the third is 
from a big business n in Alabama, president of a large whole- 
sale concern; and the fourth is from a prominent young man in 
Areadia, Fla. 

The fifth is from Juneau, Alaska, from a young lady, who says, 
though far away from the centers of activity, she is still keenly 

alive to some of the big things confronting our Nation to-day. I 
withhold from the Recorp the names of certain of the writers and 
some more personal portions of the letters, but the originals may 
be consulted by any Senator who may desire to do so. In the 
case of the Alaska girl, her name with her truly patriotic and 
eloguent words, written with so clear a comprehension of the 
Nation’s need, I desire to have incorporated in the RECORD. 

With reference to the young lady from Alaska, I merely wish 
to say this word: On the 2d of April I presumed on the time of 
the Senate to plead for that national organization and integra- 
tion which I believed to be absolutely necessary for the winning 
of this war. In my weak way I attempted to give something of 
the philosophy which I believe underlies such a great and compre- 
hensive plan. I had given some consideration to what I then 
said, and it took me over an hour to express what I wished to 
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say ; but I know that nothing I could have said or nothing which 
I could possibly now say can speak with a persuasiveness which 
can approach that of this little girl in Juneau, Alaska, who now 
pleads with you for that better national organization which I 
believe to be indispensable if we are to successfully continue in 
this war against that new and fearful creation of our modern 
civilization—“* the Nation in arms.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 2 


— BROOKLYN, N. T., February 10, 1918. 
Senator JOSEPE IRWIN Fnaxcx, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: If I had a thousand votes, I would cast them all for pas- 
sage of your grand bill of conscription as the only way to solve war's 
industrial problems. 

"Tis so direct and wonderfully simple—the keynote to success for 
America. Can 8 done to pass it? Who could fail to see what u 
sweeping power (which we need) to secure our dear country froma dis- 
graceful breakdown. 3 

Tes we have the soldiers, all courageous fighters; but they must 


Must red tape be resorted to, in order somebody may have a say of no 
account, as it often n 

When I read your bill in the New York Times Magazine it was so 
striking. The whole plan was like a moving picture to success. Well, 
here is one without à vote—from an old lady 78 years old—but have 
not lost my interest in our dear country. 

MAF FORT bill pass unanimously. 

espectfully, a 


New York, N. Y., February 10, 1918. 
Hon. JOSEPH I, FRANCE 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear SIR: Have just read your article in the Times on the organiza- 
tion of the labor for the farm and factory to stand behind the “ boys” 
on the other side. 

From the very start there was nothing in this line but a disorganized 
crowd of men willing to work, yet no one ta take the lead and do some- 
thing in a practical common-sense way. The man who had been the 
most extensively advertised, by getting his name and picture in the 

aper more times than the other fellow, was considered just the man 
‘or the place; otherwise he could not get what is called in the language 
of the day a “look in.” No matter whether Republican or Democrat, 
no one seemed to be able to look ahead 24 hours. They could not see a 
chance of a serious condition eyer confronting them, and that is more 
responsible than anything else for the present seemingly chaotic condi- 
tion of affairs. If you had a pull, you could get where your services 
could be of some good. With no pull you could go work as a laborer or 
at anything you could get. There is an endless chance to criticize, but 
this is the time to build and not destroy, and much criticism tends that 
latter way, though honest criticism from anyone should prove beneficial. 
The Aan ty is that honest criticism not judiciously made may start a 
conflagration. 

One thing I object to in your article is the 18 to 45 rule. Why? 
There are plenty of men over 45 more competent than many men under. 
When the country needs men who can and are willing to work, why toss 
a man in the scrap heap because he is 45. If the rule is to apply to war 
workers in the factory, why not apply it to the President of the United 
States, Members of the House of Representatives, Senate, Cabinet, etc.? 
I am'‘oyer 50 years old, yet am just as competent to-day as I was at 
35, with the additional advantage of experience. 

» . * . * e . 


Yours, 


—, ALABAMA, February 1}, 1918. 


Senator JOSEPH IRWIN FRANCE, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Sin: I haye read in the New York Times an account of your bill 
which you have introduced in Congress entitled “ Conscription for all 
men from 18 to 45 . and I wish to express to you my sincere 
wish that this bill will be acted upon favorably in Congress, as it is cer- 
tainly just to the Nation as a whole, and would very likely include 
myself, and I am only 40 years of age. But be that as it may, until the 
war is over every man’s business is war, and if he can not serve in the 
trenches or in the Navy very likely he could serye in some other depart- 
ment that will help to prosecute war to a successful and final closing. 

My line of business has already been conscripted in service, and the 
+ „ „, as a whole, are doing as much as any other line of business 
men in sacrificing profits and working. on small margins to help win the 
war, and every man, woman, and child in the South as a rule are trying 
to do their bit in every way possible. 

With my very best wishes for the passage of your bill, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 


, FLORIDA, February 12, 1918. 


Hon. JOSEPH IRWIN FRANCE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Senator: Noting an excerpt of your conscription bill in my 
New York Sunday Times. 

This is the only letter I have ever written since the outbreak of the 
war, except a few, very few, personal letters to my delegation, althou 
haye handled all the war data. In my judgment the bill 
is the most important proposal of all endeavors by the Government. 
It is more in accord with what I have at all times been sure would 

reyail than any measure introduced in Congress. It is the only sure 
oundation and underpinning upon which a safe governmental fabric 
and su cture can be buil for a successful prosecution of the 
war and a safe return to civic life. This is merely to express an indl- 
vidual interest, which I, however, believe is shared by every true 
American patriot. 

Give my regards and best wishes to my life-long friend, your com- 
patriot in Congress; Senator Duxcan U. FLETCHER. 

Sincerely, 


—. 


1918. 


JUNEAU, ALASKA, March 7, 1918. 
Senator Josrrn Inwin FRANCE, 
Annapolis, Md. 

Dear Sin: In the February 10 issue of the New York Times I read a 
short sketch of one of your conscription plans. I was quite pleased 
with the article and wrote it in a little poem, which I thought you 
might like to see, so I am ay d you a copy. Kindly paroon all the 
errors of an Alaskan girl who, though far away from the centers of 
activity, is still keenly alive to some of the big things confronting our 
Nation to-day. 

Yours, very truly, BINGIN OLDS CARPENTER, 
Occidental Hotel, Juncau, Alaska, 


IN UNITY IS STRENGTH. 
Wulle » great number of men in Congress are worrying about having 


the War Department changed . 
A „ of men are thinking of the whole Nation being re- 
arranged. 


These few are the men of brains who look ahead 

And would ses that all our Army would be clothed, cared .for, and fed. 
They would reorganize immediately as a war measure of the day 

And later develop the plan into a permanent national policy that would 


stay. 

Whereby the United States might know in detail at all times 

pst phot its resources were in man power for every vital industry In 
a nes 

The immediate war project In brief would be 

To enroll all men between 18 and 45 and thus they could sce 

What every man could best be called to do 

When needed at home or afar to protect Red, White, and Blue. 

The future pees of this great unity stand 

Would enroll every man, woman, and child within the land 

And to keep records of each, their birth and death, and all between 

So as to know the Nation's power in full it would seem. 5 

Some of the Senators who are the leaders of this plan 

Think that to win the war we must be presno o a man, 

In upholding this gratue plan they say in part 

The following words which must come right from the heart: 

The best and most effective thing we have to-day 

Is our rating law, that we all will eA 

For when we draft men we get the fighting force we need 

And don't have the hazards of the voluntary creed. 

But as President Wilson and everyone will say - 

What use is a war horse in a land without the hay? 

In other words, if our Army go to the front to fight 

Without an organized system how can es | be fed right? 

The farmers and munition hands should all be drafted, too. 

There then would be a head to things and the flag could pilot through, 

The way things stack up now it seems we draft our men to fight 

And make them go to Europe just to clean the Germans right. 

If we do this, why don't we then draft all the factory dads 

That make the guns and food and things to keep the Army lads? 

The Army and the Navy. who are toiling in the strife, 

Can never win without the men behind who sustains life. 

For every soldier in the field it takes at home five men 

To supply all the food and guns and shells to them. 

Not only think of ourselves, but our allies need to eat, 

It yot gene a mighty organization to supply them fat and meat and 
wheat. 

maen the working power of the whole United States will be enrolled 
o a man 

Our President then being at the head can 

Have all the help in any special line 

To do 1 . time. 

Classified power in these modern times is the only kind that counts, 

Whether in the little-town affairs or in the vast national amounts. $ 

The sooner we realize that the drafting and unity must not only take 
in those who go to the front to fight, 

But those in every walk of life, then only will things come out right. 

And how easy it will be to conquer all the plans of autocra 

And with the strength of united, itemized, and detailed labor power 
bring to all the world the light of justice and democracy. 

(Bingie Olds Carpenter.) 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr, OWEN. Mr. President, there are a number of very short 
bills on the calendar, to which I think there is no objection, 
providing for certain amendments to the national bank act, and 
which are urgently desired by the Comptroller of the Currency 
to be considered. I should be very much gratified if we might 
dispose of those bills at this time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think we ought to proceed with the 
regular order. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded. 
If there be no further petitions and memorials, reports of com- 
mittees are in order. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (S, 2496) for the refund of duties paid on 
materials destroyed by fire, reported it with amendments and 
subinitted a report (No. 413) thereon. 

- Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2205) for the relief of Isaac J. Reese (Rept. No. 
416).; and 

A bill (S. 3566) authorizing the President to appoint Second 
Lieut. Ansel G. Wineman as a provisional second lieutenant in 
the Regular Army (Rept. No. 415). 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 10843) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
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the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 417) 
thereon. 


NATIONAL GERMAN-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 


Mr. KING. From the Committee on the Judiciary I report 
back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 3529) to repeal 
the act entitled “An act to incorporate the National German- 
American Alliance,” approved February 25, 1907, and I submit a 
report No, 414) thereon. 

In this connection I desire to state that later, if I have the 
time, I shall submit my personal views in regard to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

ALLEY HOUSES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. From the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia I report back favorably without amendment 
the bill (S. 4410) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide, 
in the interest of public health, comfort, morals, and safety, for 
the discontinuance of the use as dwellings of buildings situated 
in the alleys of the District of Columbia,” approved September 
25, 1914, and I submit a report (No. 418) thereon. As this is an 
urgent matter, I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say to the Senator from 
Utah that in 1914 Congress passed a law prohibiting the use of 
houses in certain alleys in the District of Columbia. That law 
requires that the use of those houses be discontinued on July 1, 
1918. The houses which still remain in the alleys and are 
habitable to-day house between 8,000 and 9,000 people. The 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, as well as the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, think it is important that the 
time should be extended for the use of those houses until n year 
after the war, on account of the acute housing conditions in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the bill is not going to lead to any debate I 
shall not object, but if it leads to debate I shall object to its 
immediate consideration. Can the Senator say whether or not 
there is likely to be any debate on the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I wish to say that it is important 
the people who are occupying these houses should know 

ther they can remain in them, because unless this, bill is 
pas od they will have to vacate them on July 1, 1918. Your com- 
mittee thought that it was very important that the matter 
should be acted upon at once. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, if the bill leads to any consider- 
able debate I reserye the right to object, but if it does not I 
shall not object. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I merely wish to 
take a moment. I was very much interested in the enactment 
of the law which this bill proposes to suspend, and it would 
only be because of the urgent necessities of the Government 
itself that I would consent to any suspension at all of that law. 
I agreed to this report in the committee; but I wish to state 
for the benefit of the record that I did so simply because of 
the necessities of the Government and because of the neces- 
sity of those people who are now occupying alley houses having 
some place in which to live. I did not do it out of any sym- 
pathy whatever for the owners of the property; I have no 
sympathy for them at all. They have taken no steps whatever 
since the law was passed to meet its terms. When it was 
passed they declared that it was unconstitutional and that they 
were going to fight it to the end; but they have apparently 
abandoned that plan of action. So I have no sympathy for 
them at all, and I want them to understand that when the time 
limit fixed by this suspending bill expires they must be pre- 
pared to obey the law as it is now written or suffer the con- 
sequences, The conditions that are a disgrace to our Capital 
must be abolished just as soon as it is possible to do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say to the Senator from 
Washington that I think the entire committee is in sympathy 
with his views in regard to this matter. There is no disposition 
to stop the removal of these houses, but simply to delay it in 
order that the housing accommodations of the city may be im- 
proved. There are 90,000 more people here than there were 
before the war, and it is hard to get houses. My idea in re- 
gard to the present consideration of this bill was that the 
people living in those houses ought to know what they have to 
depend upon. So far as I am concerned, I am in entire sym- 
pathy with the Senator from Washington. I think the houses 
ought to be done away with, but I think the time limit should 
be extended. 


Ts there objection to the immediate 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not intend to suggest that 
the chairman of the committee took any different attitude, I 
am satisfied that he is in hearty accord with my position in the 
matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Absolutely. 

Mr. OWEN. Let the bill be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the operation of the second paragraph of sec- 
tion 1 (relating to the use or occupation of alley buildings as dwellings) 
of the act of Congress approved September 25, 1914, entitled “An act to 

rovide, in the interest of public health, comfort, morals, and safety, for 
he discontinuance of the use as dwellings of buildings situated in the 
alleys of the District of Columbia,” be, and the same hereby is, postponed 
until the expiration of one year following the date of the proclamation by 
the President of the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace be- 
tween the United States and the Imperial German Government. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill-was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
COLLECTION OF GARBAGE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I also report from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia the bill (H. R. 10613) to provide 
for the collection and disnosal of garbage and miscellaneous 
refuse of the District of Columbia, and I submit a report (No. 
419) ‘thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. President, I will say in regard to this bill that the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia thought they had a 
contract for the collection and disposal of the garbage and 
refuse in the District of Columbia, and there was a forfeit of 
$3.000 put up; but the contractors refused to sign the contract 
and forfeited the $3,000. As matters now stand there is no 
way in which to get rid of the refuse. This is a House bill, 
which has been passed by the House, and it gives to the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia a means of providing for 
the disposition of the refuse and the garbage. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator what expense 
to the Government is involved in this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. It gives the commissioners the 
privilege of condemning certain properties in order that they 
may carry on the business. They now have no means whatever 
of disposing of the refuse and the garbage. They had a con- 
tract, as they thought; there was a forfeit of $3,000 put up; 
but when the time came to sign the contract the contractors 
refused to sign it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has not answered my question, and 
I shall have to put it in another way. Has the Senator any 
idea as to how much money will be involved in the passage of 
this bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I suggest that the bill be read, so 
that the Senator can see. There is quite an amount involved, 
I think some $600,000; but that will be reduced to about 
$200,000 by the revenue from the disposal of the by-products. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I reserve the right to object 
until I see whether or not it precipitates a discussion. If it 
does and there is any delay, I must make an objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say to the Senator from 
Virginia that the passage of this bill is very important if we 
want the refuse and the garbage taken care of in the District 
of Columbia. The commissioners have no means whatever of 
taking care of it after the expiration of the present contract, 
which will expire on June 30 of this year. 

Mr. SWANSON. I reserve the right to object when I see 
how much time it will take. 

Mr. OWEN. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Virginia will not get impatient. This is a matter of supreme 
importance to the people of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. It is a very important matter to 
the health of the people of Washington. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The present contract expires on the 80th 
of June. No one has been willing to enter into a new contract. 
and the District of Columbia has to take care of this garbage 
if the health of the people is to be conserved. I hope, even if 
it does take a few minutes, that the bill will be considered at 
this time. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that the commissioners have made three ad- 
vertisements for bids. They got one, but the company submit- 
ting it has refused to sign the contract, and forfeited the 83.000 
that was put up; and nobody can be gotten to take the contract. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Utah that the bill provides for an appropriation of $620,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say that that is the initial 
proposition; but a great deal of it comes back from the sale of 
by-products—the greases, and so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask that the bill be read, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? The Chair hears none, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I reserve the right to object. I have 
not the slightest idea what the bill proposes, and I can not tell 
unless I either read it myself or hear it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
sae pe as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 4460) for the relief of Walston H. Brown, sole sur- 
viving partner of the firm of Brown, Howard & Co., and of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S, 4461) granting a pension to Abbie B. Garrett (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 4462) granting a pension to Etta Warner (with ne- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 4463) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Divelbiss (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 4464) for the survey and construction of a system 
of military highways on the Pacific coast (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

INCREASE OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent at this 
time to introduce a bill because I am obliged to leave the Cham- 
ber. It is a bill authorizing the President to increase the Mili- 
tary Establishment by an additional 3,000,000 men. I ask that 


it be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 


Military Affairs. I think by next Friday I shall be prepared to 
submit some remarks to the Senate in support of its passage. 

The bill (S. 4459) to amend an act entitied “An act to author- 
ize the President to increase temporarily the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, as follows: 5 

Be it enacted, ete., That the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
President to increase tem 28 the Military Establishment of the 
United States,“ approved May 18, 1917, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by adding after e 4, section 1, the following: The 
President is further authorized, in his discretion and at such time as 
he may determine, to raise and begin the training of an additional force E 
of 3, „000 men, organized, officered, and equipped, as provided in the 
third ragraph of this section, such men to be called for training at 
such time and In such numbers as the President may direct.” 

See. 2. Be it further enacted, That section 2 of the aforesaid act be 
amended by striking out the sentence Such draft as herein provided 
shall be based upon Mability to military service of all male citizens, or 
male persons not alien enemies who have declared their intention to 
become citizens, between the a of 21 and 30 years, both inclusive, and 
shall take place and be maintained under such regulations as the 
President. may prescribe not inconsistent with the terms of this act“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the 8 “Such draft as herein pro- 
vided shall be based upon liability to military service of all male citi- 
zens or male persons not allen en who have declared their inten- 
tion to become citizens and who at the time of such draft shall be 
between the ages of 21 and 30 years, both inclusive, and shall take 
place and be maintained under such regulations as the President may 
prescribe not inconsistent with this act.” 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I introduce a bill direct- 
ing the Secretary of War to call an additional 1,500,000 men 
from the registry of the selective-draft act and to proceed forth- 
with to train and equip them for service in the National Army. 

In introducing it I should like to say that I notice in the press 
the Secretary of War is considering this matter and that con- 
ferences are being held about it, and I presume that Congress is 
waiting until somebody in the War Department prepares a bill 
and has it introduced. My opinion is that Congress ought to 
act immediately and that there ought not to be any delay in 
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increasing the Army. Instead of holding conferences we ought 
to act. The foundation for this increase is already laid in laws 
that have already been enacted. All that is necessary is to call 
an additional number of men, and the brief bill which I am now 
introducing authorizes contracts and the incurrence of expenses 
that may be necessary in carrying out this work. There ought 
not to be a day, there ought not to be an hour, lost. Destiny 
and opportunity are marching by while we are holding con- 
ferences. One year, at least, is required to train men for battle, 
and immediate steps ought to be taken to provide them. I ask 
that the bill be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (S. 4465) to increase the National Army was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I submit a resolution, to 
which I trust there may be no objection, and I shall ask im- 
mediate consideration for it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 233), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Printing is hereby directed to in- 
uire into the reasons for the irregular delivery of the Coxanzsstoxat. 
Tread to addressees outside of the District of Columbia; and also as 
to whet Improvements may be adopted that will make more legible the 
malling addresses placed on the wrappers. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, some weeks ago the dis- 
tribution of the Concressionat Recorp outside of the District 
of Columbia was suspended. T called attention to that fact, and 
an explanation was given that there was not a sufficient supply 
of print paper to print it. Shortly after the supply of paper 
appeared to be adequate and the Recorp was again sent to those 
who are designated by Senators and Members of the other 
House and they were received to some extent at least. Com- 
plaints are now coming to me that the Recorp is being received 
so irregularly that it is of very little consequence to those who 
want to read the Record and keep up with the proceedings of 
Congress, and there are many such people in the country, some 
in my own State. 

Two letters came to me yesterday, and I will read just a para- 
graph from each. One letter says: 

Yesterday morning the RECORD of April 10 reached me 

This was written April 25— 2 
It stirred my blood some to think that somebody held up my mall as long 
as he pleased. The Recorps come usually two at a time in fair condition. 
but now everything is mixed. This morning the Recorp for April 5 
has ee but nearly all the numbers up to and including April 20 
are b . 

That letter is from a lady residing in Massachusetts, who 
reads the Recorp, a New Hampshire woman. 

The next letter is from a gentleman living on a farm in New 
Hampshire. an educated man, formerly a resident of the State 
of Texas, who has returned to his old home. He says: 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD now comes to me addressed in such 
better way as that the postal clerks can read the addressing, but to 
offset this improvement the dates come badly mixed so as to break u 
all consecutive numbering and dates: for example, those for the 5t 
and 16th of April were followed by those for the 18th and 19th. This 
method makes it as interesting as reading the dictionary, as I am not 
smart enough to keep up with the procession. If other recipients get 
theirs in the same way, it may well disgust those who try to read fhe 
Recorp. I suppose the Official Bulletin gets aut promptly. It looks 
to me as though some sinister method lies against outside distribution 
of the RECORD. 

Mr. President, there is a great need of improvement in the 
Postal Service at the present time. It not only applies to the 
ConGRESSIONAL ReEcorp but it equally applies to our individual 
mail. As an illustration, three copies of my home paper—those 
for Thursday, Friday, and Saturday last—reached me this 
morning all at the same time. A paper printed in Manchester, 
N. H., on last Thursday also came in this morning’s mail. Our 
letters are to a very large extent being transmitted in the same 
irregular fashion. : 

I have no disposition to invite a controversy about this mat- 
ter, but I understand that it largely results from the fact that 
the Postmaster General in his wisdom or unwisdom—unwisdom 
I think—has taken off the cars where the mail was formerly 
distributed, and that the mail is now distributed at the termi- 
nals, I noticed one day when I was in the Union Station a 
great pile of mail at one end of the concourse. A wagonload 
was there waiting to be distributed, and I have been told that 
it sometimes remains at certain terminal points four or five 
days before the mail is distributed. 

It is something that ought to be corrected; but that does not 
enter into this matter that I have called attention to in my reso- 
lution. I simply want the Committee on Printing to call before 
it those who are handling the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and in- 
quire why it is that the Recorps are not being sent out with 
Some degree of regularity. I hope the resolution will pass and 
the grievance complained of be removed. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is the resolution to be acted on now? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let the resolution be read again. I did 
not hear it. I may say that as of the Recorp there were only 
printed for a while enough copies to supply the local demand, 
and it was held up as to outside distribution. That might ac- 
count for the delay. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I called attention to it, I will say to the 
Senator from Florida, and it was then corrected, and the Rec- 
orps were then going out regularly, as I understand it, and 
they are reaching the people; but in some cases they are reach- 
ing them in 5, 10, or 15 days after the date of publication. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not know but that the copies now 
supplied for outside distribution were printed at a very much 
later date. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Committee on Printing can readily 
make an inquiry. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask to have the resolution read. 

The resolution was again read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


THE POSTAL SERVICE, 


Mr. GALLINGER. In this connection I ask to have printed 
without reading a portion of an article from the Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin of New York, under date of 
April 25, 1918. It relates to the Postal System in a broader 
sense, a matter that I feel very sure Congress will have to take 
cognizance of and look into in the near future. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

“INEFFICIENT POSTAL SERVICE. 

“Ts there any good reason why Congress should not take up 
the problem of postal reform before it adjoyrns? The service 
has steadily deteriorated for many years until at last it has 
become a monumental example of inefficiency, for which the war 
is no excuse. No more striking instance of Government failure 
in business has ever been presented, and for some unaccount- 
able reason there is a singular indifference to public complaints, 

“Tn first-class mails delays are excessive and constant. They 
began long before the disorganization attributed to the war and 
before introduction of the parcel post, though the latter much 
intensified the decline of the service. It is no uncommon expe- 
rience for letters to be not merely hours but days behind a rea- 
sonable period for delivery. Local letters not infrequently re- 
quire 24 hours for delivery in this city or near-by suburbs, and 
corresponding delays are a common occurrence in the mail 
transit between near-by cities. Such delays in first-class mail 
are a serious concern not alone in family and social affairs but 
especially in business matters which are particularly dependent 
upon prompt and regular mails. As this branch of the service 
is of supreme importance and particularly profitable under the 
advanced rates, the present low standard of efficiency should not 
be any longer tolerated. There should be no difficulty in improy- 
ing this branch of the service, especially as letter rates have been 
raised from 1 and 2 cents to 2 and 3 cents. 

In the case of second-class mails the deterioration has been 
much greater than in the first class. Newspapers and periodicals 
are commonly days and not infrequently a week behind normal 
delivery. Publishers and subscribers are weary of complaints, 
which usually receive scant attention and fail to bring any relief. 
Many complaints are never made, because useless. 

> * * * * * $ 


“The Post Office is the biggest business institution in the 
United States. There is no organization more closely inter- 
woven in the life and industry of the country. As a means of 
communication it is far more vital to convenience and comfort 
than the telephone or the telegraph; and is only exceeded in im- 
portance by the railroads. Yet it is operated on a low and dis- 
creditable standard of efficiency. Both as a business organiza- 
tion and as a public service it must be classed as defective, and 
any of our big business institutions selected at random would 
smother it in shame by comparison. For this deplorable condi- 
tion there is only one party to blame, and that is an overpatient 
public. As long as the public submits to bad service there will be 
no improvement. When public opinion demands better service 
with sufficient vigor, improvement will promptly come. At pres- 
ent there seems to be no way of awakening the responsible auto- 
erats and bureaucrats at Washington to a sense of their inca- 
pacity. Congress, with its passion for investigation, might with 
advantage turn on the limelight in this direction. Instead of 
spending time on Utopian plans for absorption of the telephone, 
telegraph, and express companies, or the development of motor- 
truck lines, aeroplane routes, or cutting out pneumatic tubes, 
ete., it would be far better to meet the primary objects of the 
service, which are to carry the first and second class mails with 
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promptness and regularity. What have the various commercial 
organizations to say about our present postal service? The Mer- 
chants’ Association of this city has already made its protest. 
Others should follow.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. May I inquire of the Senator from New 
Hampshire whether the article he has submitted has anything 
to do with the mail between this country and our boys at the 
front? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has not. I think it is the domestic 
mail that this article discusses. I understand there is a great 
oe of complaint being made at the nondelivery of mail to the 
soldiers. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I hoped that the article had something 
to do with that subject. and that an inquiry might be made to 
see how those mails could be facilitated. 


INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I submit a Senate resolution, which 
I ask to have read and go over under the rule to be called up. 
The resolution (S. Res. 234) was read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate hereby urges immediate action to provide 
means for the organization of an army of 5.000.000 men. 

Resolved further, That the Committee on Military Affairs be requested 
to prepare a biil pti ind for the immediate training of officers and 
the manufacture of munitions for an army of 5,000,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. The morning business is closed. 


FIRST YEAR OF PRESENT WAR. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that 
after the close of the routine morning business on Friday I shall 
ask permission to submit some brief remarks in a review of the 
first year of American activity in the present war, its lessons, 
and suggestions for our future work. 


SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. OVERMAN. ‘Mr. President, I desire to give notice to 
Senators that to-morrow morning I expect to call up the confer- 
ence report on what is known as the espionage bill. 


AMENDMENT OF NATURALIZATION LAWS—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. 
DOC. NO. 220), 


Mr. HARDWICK. I present a conference report on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 3132) to 
amend section 2171 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, relating to naturalization. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there a request to consider the 
report now? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; the papers are in the possession of the 
House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report will lie on 
the table and be printed. 

The report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3182) to amend section 2171 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States relating to naturalization having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate, and agree to the same with amendments as 
follows: 

Page 1, subdivision 7: Strike out in lines 5, 6, 7, and 8 
the following: “and who may be honorably discharged there- 
from after an enlistment of not less than four years, or who 
may receive an ordinary discharge with recommendation for re- 
enlistment,” and insert the following: “and who, after service 
of not less than three years, may be honorably discharged there- 
from, or who may receive an ordinary discharge with recom- 
mendation fur reenlistment.” 

Page 2. line 22: Strike out the word “at” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “engaged in the present,” so as to read: 
“Any alien serving in the military or naval service of the 
United States during the time this country is engaged in the 
present war.” 

Page 3, line 11: After the words United States” insert the 
following: “and the place of such military service shall be con- 
strued as the place of residence required to be established.” 

Page 4, lines 4 and 5: Strike out the words “for the time 
required.” 

Page 4, line T: Strike out the word “ rebuttable.” 

Page 4, lime 21: After the first “the” in the line insert the 
words “time of the.” 

Page 6: At the paragraph commencing During time when 
the United States is at war,” after the word “ During,” insert 
the word “ the.” 


Page 7, subdivision 9: In the fifth line of the subdivision, 
after the word “naturalization,” insert as provided in this 
subdivision.” : 

Page 8, subdivision 10: In line 8 of the subdivision strike out 
“May” and insert “July.” In line 4 of the subdivision strike 
out “10” and insert “14.” 

Page 9, subdivision 11: In line 14 of the subdivision, after the 
word “ hearing,” insert or heard“; strike out the word“ due” 
and insert “90 days”; after the word “ notice“ insert the words 
“given by the clerk of the court.” 

On page 10, in the second proviso: After the words “Provided 
further” strike out That the President of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and empowered, from time to 
time, by proclamation or otherwise, to except natives, citizens, 
subjects, or denizens of any country with which the United 
States is or may be at war, or any individual or class thereof, 
from the classification of alien enemies, and thereupon they 
shall have the privilege to apply for naturalization.” In lieu of 
this insert That the President of the United States may, in 
his discretion, upon investigation and report by the Department 
of Justice fully establishing the loyalty of any alien enemy not 
included in the foregoing exemption, except such alien enemy 
from the classification of alien enemy, and thereupon he shall 
have the privilege of applying for naturalization.” 

Page 10, subdivision 12: Strike out the word “no” in the 
first line of the subdivision and insert the word any.” 

Page 11, in line 2: Insert, after the words United States is 
now at war,” the word “ who.” 

Page 11, line 5: After the word “service,” insert the follow- 
ing: “may resume his citizenship by taking the oath of alle- 
giance to the United States prescribed by the naturalization law 
and regulations, and such oath may be taken before any court 
of the United States or of any State authorized by law to 
naturalize aliens or before any consul of the United States, and 
certified copies thereof shall be sent by such court or consul to 
the Department of State and the Bureau of Naturalization.” 

Page 16, section 3, paragraph 3: Strike out “ Hereafter, sub- 
ject to the provisions of subdivision 11 of this act, no citizen or 
subject of any country which by law permits its citizens or 
subjects to detain their citizenship or allegiance in such country 
after being naturalized in another country shall be eligible for 
naturalization in the United States.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title, and agree to the same. 

Tuomas W. HARDWICK, 
Tuomas P. Gore, 
Wits P. DILLINGHAM, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Joun L. BURNETT, 
ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Jonn E. Raker, 
E. A. HAYES, 
ALBERT JOHNSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


- HOUSING OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate proceed ‘to the con- 
A of House bill 10265, commonly known as the housing 

l. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10265) 
to authorize the Secretary of Labor to provide housing, local 
transportation, and other community facilities for war needs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN], 
which will be read: 

The SECRETARY) On page 4, at the end of section 1, add the 
following additional proviso: 


Provided further, That in communities where housing development 
is to be carried on under this act such communities, or persons desir- 
ing so to do, shall be permitted to furnish a certain per cent of the 
cost of providing said housing facilities under such a plan of devel 
ment and under such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon by 
the Secretary of Labor and the rsons interested in the plan 
development, but in no instance shall a loan of more than 85 per cent 
of the cost of development be made to such communities or the persons 
interested in the development: And provided further, That the vern- 
ment shall take a first lien for the amount of money so advanced by 
the Government. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. That 
amendment comes in after line 17 on page 4. Is it the status 
of the bill now that the Senate has considered all of page 4 
except this amendment? 

Mr. SWANSON. I think a mistake was made in the an- 
nouncement by the Secretary. We have only considered page 2. 
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The amendment ought to come at the end of subsection (b). We 
have not considered page 3. 

Mr. FALL. That was my understanding. 

Mr, SWANSON, I think it was a mistake, and I will ask to 
have it corrected. I believe the amendment was intended to 
be added to subsection (b) of section 1. 

Mr. FALL. I should like te ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if it would not be possible—I think it would very greatly 
facilitate matters if it were possible—to consider now an 
amendment on page 1 of the bill. There will be such amend- 
ments offered later, and if the amendment were adopted it 
would possibly obviate the necessity existing in the minds of 
Senators to offer various other amendments and bring up the 
discussion of the general subject. I will say frankly that I 
offered the suggestion a few days since with reference to this 
bill which I shall offer at the proper time in the shape of un 
amendment, but if it is held that the first section on page 1 
of the bill can not be amended until after we conclude the con- 
sideration of all the other amendments, other amendments will 
be offered which would not be offered provided that that amend- 
ment is adopted by the Senate on page 1. 

The suggestion which I offer is that to be consistent with 
ourselves, not to stultify ourselves, we should strike out the 
words “Secretary of Labor“ in the bill and insert in lieu 
thereof “ President of the United States,” vesting directly in 
the President the power to exercise the authority conferred by 
the bill. Certainly by the passage yesterday by this body of 
the Overmun bill it becomes all the more apparent that it would 
be stultifiention to vest authority In the Secretary of Labor 
which yesterday we provided should be coordinated or exercised 
by the President of the United States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krey in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will be very glad to withdraw the amend- 
ment for the present if the Senator wishes. 

Mr. FALL. I wanted to know whether the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, who has charge of the bill, would insist upon going along 
in regular order or whether he would be willing to consider now 
the amendment to section 1? 

Mr. SWANSON. I think that would precipitate a long debate 
on minor matters. I know the amendment the Senator contem- 
plates offering. I suggest that the question as to who shall 
administer this law be passed over and the bill be perfected, 
saving the right to offer the amendment later. 

Mr. FALL. I will explain my position to the Senator very 
briefly. if he will allow me. 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘Then, we would see if a conclusion could 
be reached as to that proposition. I suggest that we continue 
to perfect the bill. and the rights of the Senator will be reserved. 
I will give him every opportunity, and if the Senator fails to 
have the administration fixed as he desires in the bill he will 
have an opportunity to offer his amendment after that is dis- 
posed of. It seems to me we would make headway to go on 
and perfect the bill and then dispose of section 1. There was 
a unanimous-consent agreement that the bill should be disposed 
of by sections. We were proceeding by sections, and I will ask 
to reconsider that section in committee of the whole. 

Mr. LODGE. We are not proceeding by sections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
has the floor. Does he yield further? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. Unanimous consent was given that the bill 
should be disposed of by sections. 

Mr. LODGE. To dispose of the committee amendments first. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; that was rejected, and then a unani- 
mous-consent agreement was made that the bill should be con- 
sidered by paragraphs. 

Mr. LODGE. We have never disposed of paragraph (b) on 

ge 8. 

Mr. SWANSON. We have not reached that. 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina is away over on page 4. 

Mr. SWANSON. That was a mistake. The Senator from 
Massachusetts was not here. That ought to be an amendment 
to paragraph (b). Unanimous consent was given that the bill 
should be disposed of by paragraphs. 

Mr. LODGE. I supposed we were on paragraph (b). 

Mr. SWANSON. We are on paragraph (b). 

Mr. LODGE. That does not shut out anybody from offering 
amendments to any part of the bill. 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator will yield a moment, I will explain 
exactly my position. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to know 
about the unanimous-consent agreement referred to. 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not understand that there 
had been any unanimous-consent agreement. My recollection 
is that I objected to the request that was made in the beginning 
of the consideration of the bill, and I said at that time I could 
see some reasons for the plan to be adopted with reference to 
appropriation bills, but I was opposed to it with reference to 
bills of this kind. 

Mr. SWANSON, I asked unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be considered first. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; and I objected. 

Mr. SWANSON. An objection was interposed, and then I 
asked unanimous consent, as I recollect, that the bill should be 
disposed of by paragraphs for amendments. I have no desire 
to insist on that request, but if a motion to reconsider should 
prevail I simply desire to dispose of it in the way that may be 
most speedily done and most satisfactorily to the Senate. My 
suggestion was that we should proceed with the bill and per- 
fect it. Of course, the Senator from New Mexico has inti- 
mated to me that if the authority to administer it is not given, 
as he suggests, he would offer a certain amendment, and after 
that question Is disposed of that amendment could be offered, 
but what I asked was to complete the bill instead of reverting 
back to section 1, paragraph 1. I leave it entirely to the pleasure 
of the Senate. That was simply a suggestion of mine. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that my amendment has been 
withdrawn for the present, so that the Senate can go on with 
other amendments to the bill. 

Mr. FALL. I am perfectly willing always to state exactly my 
reasons for any suggestion that I may make. If we are to pro- 
ceed as we are proceeding now, with the understanding that we 
can not offer an amendment now and have it considered and 
adopted or rejected to section 1, if that is the parliamentary 
situation, then I shall have an amendment to offer to subsection 
(c) on page 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands the 
parliamentary situation, the Senator from New Mexico may 
offer his amendment now. Whether it shall be considered or not 
is a matter that is to be determined. 

Mr. FALL, Mr. President, I will explain my position exactly. 
I propose to offer an amendment to this bill provided this au- 
thority is left as it is now in the bill, on page 3, after the word 
“money.” in line S. to insert: 

Provided further, That in managing, leasing, renting, exchanging, 
selling, or conveying such lands, houses, buildings. and equipment no 
preference shall be given one laborer or class of laborers over another. 

I shall follow that up by proposing amendments to other por- 
tions of the bill along a similar line if the power to exercise the 
authority conferred by the terms of this bill is vested in the 
President of the United States. I do not care to raise these 
questions or to offer these amendments providing that there 
shall be no differentiation in favor of or against union labor; 
otherwise I shall offer the amendments and discuss them at the 
proper time, giving my reasons for guarding the provisions of 
the bill by such amendments, as I understand those reasons to 
exist. If the power is vested in the President it is for him to 
exercise it, and I shall then have no desire to offer these later 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the amendment which the 
Senator intends to propose be sent to the desk. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I offer the following amendment: 
On line 8, page 1, I move to strike out the words “ Secretary of 
Labor, under the direction of the President of the United 
States,“ and to insert “ President of the United States.” 

Mr. SWANSON. We have not yet finished the reading of the 
bill to that point. The Senator's amendment will be in order 
when the reading shall have reached that point. A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is now in 
order, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. FALL. The amendment is on page 1, line 3. 

Mr. SWANSON. That has been passed. 

Mr. FALL. That is exactly the proposition about which I 
was asking, and the Chair has ruled that I might offer this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
parliamentary situation to be such that the amendment may be 
offered at this time. PN Se 

Mr. FALL. Then I offer that amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON, I should like to make a suggestion. There 
must be some final disposition of things. The language “ the 
Secretary of Labor, under the direction of the President of the 
United States.“ has already been adopted by the Senate by a 
vote. That question was voted on and decided in the affirmative 
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hy the Senate. I have told the Senator from New Mexico that 
I would move to reconsider the vote by which it was adopted, 
so that these questions could come up again, but that paragraph 
has been amended and disposed of. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The paragraph was not fully disposed of 
for I myself have an amendment to offer to it, but the Senator 
from Virginia is right in saying that the amendment was 
agreed to. The vote whereby it was agreed to ought to be 
reconsidered, if the Senator from New Mexico is to offer his 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
this amendment proposes to strike out some other portion of 
the bill that was not agreed to. 

Mr. FALL. It would be necessary to perfect the bill, of 
course, to strike out the words “ Secretary of Labor.” where 
they occur, for instance, on page 4. There the words “the 
Secretary of Labor” appear twice; that is, in subsection (e) 
and also in section 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Why does the Senator from 
Virginia think the amendment is not now in order, if he wishes 
to raise the question? 

Mr. SWANSON. Because unanimous consent was given that 
the bill should be considered and disposed of by paragraphs 
us in Committee of the Whole. Subsection (a) has been read 
and amended, and subsection (b) is now under consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has there been any unani- 
mous-consent agreement about that? 

Mr. SWANSON. There was a wunanimous-consent agree- 
ment that the bill should be considered by paragraphs. I think 
that will be found in the RECORD. 

Mr. FALL. That it should be considered by sections, I pre- 
sume, not by paragraphs. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is bound to be some disposition of a 
matter. The Senate can not adopt a section and then proceed 
to dispose of it again without reconsidering the vote by which 
it was first adopted. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not think there could have 
been such an agreement on a bill of this character, I never 
heard of such a thing in the Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will look up the Recorp in regard to the 
matter. 

Mr. LODGE. It would not be allowed to shut up the text of 
a bill. I am not speaking of committee amendments—but to 
shut up the text of a bill in water-tight compartments, and 
after they have been read that then the text of the bill could 
not be amended. The whole bill is open to amendment until it 
is passed to a third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is usually the case. 

Mr. SWANSON. The whole bill is amendable after it gets 
into the Senate, but does the Chair hold that, after an amend- 
ment is adopted as in Committee of the Whole, then it can be 
further amended withont a reconsideration of the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to, and there be no termina- 
tion to a matter? 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from Virginia had listened to 
what I said, he would have known that I did not refer to the 
amendments of the committee, but that I referred to the text 
of the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON, I asked unanimous consent; but objection 
was made, and the whole bill was read. 

Mr. LODGE. Then the whole bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. When that was completed, if the Senator 
will permit me, I asked unanimous consent that the committee 
nmendments should be first considered. Unanimous consent was 
refused. I then asked unanimous consent that the bill should 
be considered by paragraphs, each paragraph to be open to 
Amendment from the committee or from any Senator. That 
agreement, as I understand, was made, and we were proceeding 
with the consideration of the bill by paragraph and had reached 
paragraph (b). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not understand 
that there has been any unanimous-consent agreement to adopt 
this bill by sections and that when a section shall have been com- 
pleted it can not be further amended. The Chair does not un- 
derstand that there is any unanimous-consent agreement that 
there shall be such a procedure. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask the Secretary to look up the record of 
the first day’s proceedings, when the bill came up for considera- 
tion, and see what the agreement was. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair holds that the 
amendment of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, Farr] is in 
order. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me? 
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Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. - 

Mr. GALLINGER. For the purpose of allowing the Senator 
from New Mexico to offer his amendment, which does take the 
place of an amendment which was agreed to—that is, the inser- 
tion of the words “under the direction of the President of the 
United States "—I ask the Senator from Virginia to ask unani- 
mous consent that the vote by which that amendment was agreed 
to be reconsidered. 

Mr. SWANSON, I stated to the Senator from New Mexico 
that after we proceeded further with these paragraphs—and I 
do not see why any Senator should object—I would ask unani- 
mous consent to reconsider the vote by which that was agreed 
to, so that it could be further discussed. 

Mr. FALL. I think I have the floor, Mr. President. I have 
endeavored to explain, and will again explain; for the benefit of 
the Senator from Virginia, that if we now proceed—althongh I, 
of course, understand that we shall have a later opportunity, 
with or without his consent, to amend this section, though I 
thank him for his consideration, yet I know that I would have a 
right to offer the amendment which I proposed—if we are going 
to proceed now, I shall offer other amendments, and I will say 
to the Senator from Virginia that, in my judgment, the amend- 
ments which will be offered will require so much more time for 
their consideration by the Senate that he will lose time instead 
of gaining time, unless he accepts the suggestion of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, if it is necessary to reconsider the words 
or the paragraph to which I have called attention. 

Mr. SWANSON. If it will facilitate matters and save time 
I ask unanimous consent that the vote by which everything has 
been adopted may be reconsidered, and that we proceed by 
unanimous consent with a rereading of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That will relieve the situn- 
tion. Is there objection? The Chair hearing no objection, it 
will be so arranged, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as a matter of record, there was 
no agreement of any kind in reference to this matter. I have 
before me the Record of the first day’s proceedings, which dis- 
closes that there was no agreement of any kind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understood. 

Mr. SWANSON. From what page of the CONGRESSIONAL NEC- 
orp does the Senator from Massachusetts quote? 

Mr. LODGE. From page 5193 of the Recorp of April 17, i 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section of the bill is open 
to amendment, and the Senator from New Mexico has the floor. 

Mr. FALL, Mr. President, when this bill was up for con- 
sideration I made the suggestion prior to the pzssage of the 
Overman bill that, to be consistent, the words “ Secretary of 
Labor“ should be stricken from this bill and the words“ Presi- 
dent of the United States” should be inserted. As I have just 
stated, I can not conceive now, since the passage of the Overman 
bill, how there could be any possible objection to the amendment 
which I have offered. I sincerely hope it will be adopted. It 
will relieve my mind, I will say, to a very great extent of the 
objections which I have, and which I shall urge most strenu- 
ously, to other provisions of the bill. 

I am frank to say that I think the bill is a very poorly con- 
sidered bill. I am distinctly in favor of voting all the money 
necessary for housing purposes in cooperation with necessary 
war work, but there has not yet been in this or in any other 
Congress a measure of such importance as affecting the entire 
future of this country, in my judgment, as this measure now up 
for consideration may become. 

It is adopting an entirely new rule, Mr. President; and in 
the event the amendment which I have offered is rejected, I 
shall undertake to explain at length my reasons for offering it 
and the objections which I have to other provisions of the bill 
yesting this absolute authority in the Secretary of Labor. 

I am aware of the fact that some of my colleagues are will- 
ing to amend this bill by providing that the authority shall be 
yested in the Secretary of Labor, in the Secretary of the Navy, 
and in the Secretary of War, but that would not remove my 
objections at all, The authority, if it is to be vested in any- ` 
one, should be vested in the President of the United States. If 
the President of the United States then chooses to delegate that 
authority to the Secretary of the Navy, to the Secretary of 
War, and_to the Secretary of Labor, or to any one of the three or 
to anyone else whomsoever, his then is the responsibility. After 
the Senate voted as it did yesterday, certainly I will under no 
circumstances by my vote assist in the passage of an act—a 
subsequent piece of legislation—undertaking to drive a wedge 
into the legislation which we adopted on yesterday. 

I have other and very strong reasons for my objection to the 
bill as it stands now, just as serious even in the event that the 
amendment which I understand will be offered, possibly in the 
nature of a substitute for my amendment, shall be adopted. 


1918. 
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Mr. President, I do hope that the amendment vesting this 
power in the President of the United States will be adopted. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like, for the information of the 
Chair and of the Senate, in regard to the understanding as to 
the procedure during the consideration of this bill, to read from 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, page 5204, as follows: 

Mr. Swaxsox. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be proceeded 
with by paragraphs, and that committee amendments be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia asks unanimous 
consent to proceed with the bill by paragraphs. Is there objection? 
1 GALLINGER. And that the co ttee amendments be first con- 

Re nod Swanson. Yes; that the committee amendments be first con- 
side’ 

Mr. Jones of Washington. I am not opus to consent that committee 
amendments shall be first considered. n see reason for such a re- 
quest in the case of an appropriation bin but I think there are many 
reasons wh Soig should not follow that practice in the case of a bill at 


this chara 
Mr. Swanson. Very well; I will modify the oy: pr and merely ask 
receeded by paragraphs. 


that the consideration of the bill be P 
Is there objection to the request of the 


The PRESIDING 'OFFICER. 
Senator from Virginia? The Chair hears none. 


Mr. GALLINGER. We have reached another agreement, and 
I suggest that we proceed under that. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Have I the floor, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Fart] and I are agreed on one point, and that 
is that the powers conferred by this bill should not be conferred 
upon the Secretary of Labor. However, we differ in regard to 
conferring those powers on the President. 1 believe that the 
various departments having contracts and in Government plants 
control of the industries, for the employees of which it is pro- 
posed to provide housing facilities, should administer this bill, 
namely, the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War, 
and therefore I offer as a substitute for the amendment of the 
Senator from New Mexico an amendment conferring these 
powers upon the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy; or, if my amendment is not the first amendment offered, 
I offer my amendment as a substitute to the amendment of the 
Senator from New Mexico and should like to speak to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the bill is to be considered by sections. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Jersey, however, is not in order just 
now, because the words proposed to be stricken out are not yet 
in the bill; those words constitute an amendment reported by 
the committee, but have not yet been adopted. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May I ask the Chair to state why 
iny amendment is out of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Because the amendment of the 
Senator from New Jersey proposes to strike out words which 
have not yet been incorporated in the bill. The Secretary will 
read the words proposed to be stricken out. 

The Secrerary. On page 1, line 3, after the words “ Secre- 
tary of Labor,” the committee proposes to insert the words 
“under the direction of the President of the United States”; 
Mr. FReELINGHUYSEN proposes to strike out the words “ Secre- 
rey of Labor, under the direction of the President of the United 

tates.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The words “under the direc- 
tion of the President of the United States” are not yet incorpo- 
rated in the bill. Those words merely constitute a suggested 
amendment, 

Mr. LODGE. If the Chair will permit me, the Senator from 
New Jersey can surely move to strike out the words “ Secretary 
of Labor.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certainly. 

Mr, LODGE. And to insert the“ Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy.” 

Mr. FALL. Mr, President, there is an amendment pending 
now to strike out the words “Secretary of Labor“ and insert 
the words “ President of the United States.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just a moment. v 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from New Jersey can move his 
amendment as a substitute for that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 
We have reconsidered the whole matter, and we are now com- 
mencing anew with the bill as though nothing had been done 
heretofore. The Senator from New Jersey has the floor and 
has offered the first amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 3, it is proposed to strike out 
the words Secretary of Labor“ and insert 


Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I should like to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. I understood that I had an amendment pend- 
ing and that the Senator from New Jersey was offering his 
amendment as a substitute for my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That was the Chair's under- 
standing at first; but we have reconsidered the whole matter 
and we have commenced on the bill anew. The Senator from 
New Jersey is recognized, and his amendment is pending. 

Mr. FALL. I bow to the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand the Senator—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. Mr. President, have I the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia has 
the floor. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. SWANSON. Has the Senator from New Jersey the floor? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have the floor; yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not so under- 
stand ; the Senator from Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 


is recognized. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I have offered this 
amendment to the bill because I do not believe that the powers 
conferred in this bill are conferred on the proper department. It 
creates a new building organization in the Department of Labor 
that is entirely unnecessary and impracticable. I am a member 
of the committee, and I was opposed to vesting these powers in 
the Department of Labor, and several other members of the com- 
mittee agreed with me; but realizing and recognizing the emer- 
gency that existed in the lack of housing facilities for employees 
at various war plants, we agreed to report the bill, leaving the 
title as it was when introduced, but reserving the right to amend 
the bill on the floor and to oppose the bill if these powers were 
not transferred to the department which we believed was the 
proper department. 

There is no good reason to create a new building department ; 
it is contrary to the policy at the present time of the Senate, 
that the departments shall be coordinated and consolidated 
instead of increased in number; it is contrary to the idea of 
efficiency, which is so sorely needed, and the lack of which has 
been so often criticized on this floor. 

Under my amendment the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy will be empowered to undertake the housing 
of the employees in the plants under their direct control. This 
bill provides $50,000,000 to erect houses for the employees at the 
arsenals, at the navy yards, and in the war industries controlled 
by private corporations; but wherever the houses are to built 
they will come directly under the contractual relations of either 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, 

‘There is absolutely no reason to create a new building depart- 
ment at tremendous cost to the taxpayers, a new organization, 
causing confusion and conflict with the other departments; and 
why? Is the War Department equipped to build the houses at 
the plants where it is buying war munitions, or at its own 
arsenals? There is a construction division in the Council of 
National Defense with a thousand oflicers, expert engineers 
and construction experts, inspectors, draftsmen, and so forth. 
They have purchased machinery to construct the buildings for 
those departments. They have built 16 cantonments at a cost 
of $138,000,000. They have contracted for and built $338,000,000 
worth of buildings for the War Department; and all of the 
physical construction of the buildings for the War Department 
has been placed under that division. They have prepared a con- 
tract which, after a year’s experience, has been found to be 
economical and satisfactory to the contractors. 

Is the Navy Department equipped to take over these activi- 
ties? The Navy Department has the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, with 400 engineers and construction experts. They have 
built an office building in this city containing 940,000 square feet. 
They have built the addition to the Academy at Annapolis. 
They have built $120,000,000 worth of buildings. They can take 
care of these activities. They are in their stride, so to speak; 
and there is absolutely no excuse for creating another building 
department. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I am inclined to agree with the statements made 
by the Senator, and with the amendment which he has offered; 
but I wanted to ask the Senator whether, from his investiga- 
tions or the investigations of his committee, he is satisfied that 
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the War Department in the erection of the cantonments has 
adopted plans that argue that it can construct these buildings 
cheaper than they could be constructed by some other agency? 
There has been considerable criticism that the War Department, 
through the cost-plus contracts, has incurred expenses and ex- 
penditures far beyond the benefits which have been derived; that 
the buildings have cost too much; that they have had too many 
instrumentalities and agencies, as a result of which the Gov- 
ernment has not received a quid pro quo. es 

Mr. FRELINGHUITSEN. I am very glad the Senator from 
Utah has raised that question. I quite realize that at the begin- 
ning of this war, when haste was the essential factor, when it 
was absolutely essential that we should house a draft army of 
nearly 700,000 men before the winter set in, these cantonments 
should be hastily constructed, and therefore they had to gather 
the labor from all points of the compass, they had to make their 
contracts in a hasty manner, and it is quite true that there was 
great extravagance and a lavish expenditure of money; but 
since that time, I am told, this construction division has been 
reorganized. They have improved their system- of contracts. 
They have a fee system, They pay a fee to the architect and 
to the builder, and in the case of recent construction I under- 
stand that the cost has been very moderate; but this bill pro- 
vides that the contracts shall be advertised for upon public bids. 
‘Therefore in the present situation the criticism of the Senator 
from Utah does not apply. j 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely wanted to ask, if the Senator’s 
amendment is adopted, will the building operations be con- 
ducted through the cantonment department presided over by 
Mr. W. K. Starrett? - 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand so, yes; and in the 
Navy Department under Admiral Parks. 

Mr. President, there is another objection that I have to leav- 
ing the administration of this bill in the Department of Labor, 
and that is that it will create a serious situation in the War 
Department, and the Navy Department, and the Shipping Board. 

The materials—lumber, brick, cement, and other building ma- 
terials—produced in this country required for building are 
practically being exhausted by the needs of these departments, 
and it has been necessary to allocate these materials under 
priority arrangements. After much confusion and difficulty 
they have accomplished it, and these different departments now 
have an opportunity to procure the necessary amount of mate- 
rial for their building operations. -Now you create another de- 

t and you are going to bring about a clash and a conflict 
which will cause more delay and greater blunders ; and haste is the 
essential factor. The Bethlehem Steel Co., which,is making our 
heavy and light artillery ammunition, can increase the capacity 
of that plant if it has four or five thousand niore employees 
and it needs to house them; and I understand some of this 
money—several millions of it—is to be used to build houses at 
that plant. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Perhaps the question that I am about to pro- 
pound is not germane to the discussion which the Senator is 
making. I have heard a good many criticisms, though, that 
there is no necessity for the erection of buildings by the Goy- 
ernment; that the localities in which these industries are being 
earried on could, with some slight effort and by appeals to their 
patriotism, care for those who may be employed by the Govern- 
ment in Government activities. What I am afraid of is that 
if the Government starts upon a housing scheme every man who 
is doing some work for the Government, no matter where it is, 
no matter how remote, will appeal to the Government to house 
his employees, upon the ground that the houses that are fur- 
nished in towns or in the neighborhood are not sufficiently 
hygienic, that the sanitary arrangements are not adequate, that 
the Government ought to adopt better methods, and that those 
methods would be best carried on by the Government taking 
charge of the housing of all of the employees. 

Does not the Senator think, from the evidence that was taken 
before his committee, that the corporations and individuals who 
have contracts with the Government in the various communities 
in which these industries are being carried on can, with some 
little persuation and appeals to their patriotism, care for all of 
the employees that may be brought there? 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I am in favor of 
better housing facilities, better hygienic and sanitary conditions, 
for the workingman, but we are engaged in a great war, and 
it is no time to indulge in sociological experiments. What we 
need is munitions and more munitions, and we need them 
quickly. While I believe in the English plan of making these 
houses permanent, so that they can be sold, I believe that they 
should be built hastily and economically, and only those neces- 
sary for the needs of the workingmen at these various plants. 

Why, there are hundreds of men in this city to-day, from every 
locality in the country, anxious to get this money from the Gov- 
ernment to build up their different localities, wherever there is 
a war munition plant, and for many of these projects there is 
absolutely no necessity. I understand that this $50,000,000 is 
not to be limited to that, but that the motive of those who are 
back of it is to create great community centers, involving the 
expenditure of $500,000,000, $600,000,000, or possibly $700,000,- 
000 of the Government's money. 8 

Now, this is a war emergency measure. We have no right 
at this time to stop to consider uplift questions. What we need 
is housing at these various plants as quickly and economically 
as we can get it, so that we can get the necessary amount of 
labor. We do not want to waste time with a lot of fancy archi- 
tectural designs, the consideration of idealistic plans, when we 
need to house these men at once. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do. 

Mr. KING. I do not think the Senator quite apprehended 
my view. I perfectly agree with him that this is not the time 
for any experiments in sociology or in the betterment of the 
conditions of the people. We are at war, and it is important that 
we should get munitions just as rapidly as possible; but the 
question that I asked the Senator was whether the investiga- 
tions before the committee demonstrated that it was absolutely 
necessary, in order to obtain the munitions that the Govern- 
ment requires, that the Government should go into this experi- 
ment of building houses? 

Apropos of what I have just said, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I have learned that some of these idealists are in these 
departments now, and that they have drawn elaborate plans 
for houses that would be suitable for men whose income was 
forty or fifty thousand dollars a year, with oak floors, and with 
magnificent furnishings—permanent houses. What I am afraid 
of is that if we do go into this housing business the matter will 
drift into the hands of some of these idealists and faddists, and 
we will have millions and hundreds of millions of dollars ulti- 
mately to pay for this experiment placed in the hands of irre- 
sponsible people. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I think that if my 
amendment prevails, and the responsibility of building these 
houses—directly designed to increase the production of 
these various munition plants—is placed in the War and Navy 
Departments, those officers will see the practical side of this 
and build these houses as economically as possible, and only 
at those plants where they are necessary. Now, I have heard 
that that idealistic plan referred to by the able Senator from 
Utah exists in the Department of Labor, under Mr. Eidlitz; 
and that is what this bill is designed to bring about. It does 
not exist in the War and the Navy Departments. They are 
earrying on this war, and they see the practical side of it; and 
the only reason I have offered this amendment is because it is 
the only practical and businesslike way to build these houses; 
not that I have anything against the Department of Labor or 
their desire to control this situation. The only practical, busi- 
nesslike way to do this thing is to put it in the departments 
that have control of these various war activities. i 

Why, think of this possible situation, Mr. President: Take an 
arsenal under the direction of the Secretary of War. These 
houses are erected, and they are rented under the direction of 
the Secretary of Labor. The plumbing needs repairing, or the 
houses need to be painted; is the manager of that arsenal to 
take charge of that? No. The Department of Labor have to 
be conferred with and their consent obtained first, because this 
bill provides that the Secretary of Labor shall manage these 
houses. Take the Bethlehem Steel Co. plant, in charge of a super- 
intendent responsible for furnishing our munitions. A man ap- 
plies to him—an expert machinist, we will say—for employ- 
ment. He says, “I can not come unless I can be housed”; but 
the superintendent of the Bethlehem Steel Co. has to confer with 
the Department of Labor before he can procure a house for his 
own employee. 
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Mr. President, if the Senate believes in efficiency, if it believes 
in coordination, if it believes in conserving the funds of this 
Government in the interest of the taxpayer and the bond buyer, 
it will vote for this amendment. : 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the trouble about the Senator’s 
amendment is that it does not cover the subject matter of the 
bill itself. If, in connection with it, he would move to strike out 
all after the words “ United States,” in line 7, down to-the word 
“and,” in line S—that is, the words “and in industries con- 
nected with and essential to the national defense —his argu- 
ment as to placing the power in the hands of the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy, and not in the hands of the 
Secretary of Labor nor in the President generally to allocate as 
he pleases, might have much more effect. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. 

Mr. SRELINGHUYSEN. The jurisdiction under this act over 
plants where war industries are being carried on is over plants 
with which the Government now has contracts. . 

Mr. FALL. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me n moment, he is devoting his argument and his amendment 
entirely to one portion of the bill. The Navy purposes and the 
arsenals are specifically mentioned in the bill, and his amend- 
ment and his argument go to that particular phase of the bill; 
but there is a much broader proposition involved in this bill. 
The Senator must recall that Congress has been passing almost 
every day war legislation, and we have now declared every 
industry in the United States a necessary war industry. Agri- 
culture itself, of course, is. Mining is. We have so defined it 
in specific language. Now, the only possible way to allocate 
the duties under this bill is by some central authority. I 
assume, of course, that the President of the United States would 
use the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War where 
it was necessary to vest the power in them under this bill. I 
presume that he would do that. 5 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. FALL. I yteld. : 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand the Senator to state 
that these war industries are not under the control and direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War*or the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. FALL. No; the Senator misunderstands me. For in- 
stance, take the words in the bill, “for such industrial workers 
as are engaged in arsenals and navy yards of the United States.” 
Now, the workers in the arsenals, of course, are directly under 
or connected with the performance of the duties of the Secre- 
tary of War or some of his departments. In the navy yards of 
the United States, of course, they are directly connected with 
the Secretary of the Navy or some of his departments; but the 
industries connected with and essential to the national defense 
have been defined by the Congress of the United States to be 
ae. possible industry in the United States, including agri- 
culture. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico further yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. As I understand, the only plants 
where these houses are to be constructed are those plants hav- 
ing large contracts with the War and Navy Departments, and 
where the houses are essential to increase the number of em- 
ployees, so as to furnish the Government with its necessary 
equipment; and naturally, while the bill -nay be as broad and 
is as broad as the Senator says, the need, the good te be accom- 
plished, is directly connected with those plants that are now 
controlled under contracts with the Government. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, does the Senator think it is a 
violent assumption for me to say that that being the case the 
President of the United States would leave the authority where 
it could be best executed? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I believe, Mr. President, that these 
two departments, haying direct knowledge of their own needs 
and having construction divisions in those departments, are 
better equipped to administer this act than the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. FALL. I agree thoroughly with the Senator that they 
have made some progress possibly in their particular line of 
industry or social uplift even, and that they might perform 
better service than some one else whom the President might 
discover or in whom he might vest this authority. However, 
this is a broad bill. Under the terms of it they can go into the 
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State of Arizona to-day, and without availing themselves of the 
authority vested heretofore by the Congress of the United 
States in the President, the President of the United States can 
take over the mines in Arizona. They can go into the State of 
Colorado, and availing themselves of the authority vested in the 
President of the United States they may take over every coal 
mine in that State. They can go into the State of West Vir- 
ginia, into the State of Ohio, or Illinois, or Pennsylvania, 
and without taking over the mines themselves, as the Presi- 
dent is authorized to do under the terms of what we know 
generally as the food act, under the terms of this bill the Sec- 
retary of Labor can take every house of every laborer engaged 
in these industries who is now at work, and if he chooses to do 
so he can say, “ You are not a union-labor man, and therefore 
you will have to vacate the house, and I take charge of it and 
I rent it,“ and a union-labor card shall be necessary to be pre- 
sented before the occupant can obtain work in the mine, e- 
cause unless he can find a house to live in he can not work. 

This may be a very violent assumption, and doubtless it is, 
but I want to say, in passing, I am inclined. to believe at times, 
and I am not convinced at all it would not be for the best inter- 
ests of this country, right now and in the future, if every 
laborer in the country belonged to a union-labor organization. 
I am inclined to think that possibly that is coming about, and 
I am not prepared to say that it would not be by odds the best 
for the country now and in the future if every laborer in the 
country was a member of a union-labor organization. 

To-day, however, we are confronted with this condition, that 
less than 10 per cent of the laborers of the United States are 
members of labor unions, while in England they can deal col- 
lectively with labor unions because the labor unions constitute 
90 per cent of the labor of the country. We are not in that 
condition now. 

The Secretary of Labor declared one great duty of his office 
to be the building up of the union-labor organizations, as I 
understand it. He has not only declared that the one great 
duty of his office as Secretary of Labor was mediatfon and 
conciliation between employers and employees, but that media- 
tion and conciliation meant dealing with men collectively, and 
to deal with them collectively meant that they must be 
unionized. 

Mr. THOMAS. If that is the case, does not the Senator 
think that Mr. Wilson is secretary of union labor rather than 
Secretary of Labor? 

Mr. FALL. I am afraid so. Of course, I can not speak for 
him except out of his own mouth. I have here his speech made 
at Seattle in 1913, on reading which I think the Senator would 
be justified in forming that conclusion, and from various other 
utterances of the Secretary. He may be right, as I said; it 
may be best in time of peace, it may be best in time of war, that 
labor in this country should be unionized. The only difficulty 
that I can see and the only objection I have to union labor now 
in this country is that union labor desires to be treated with 
collectively and refused to recognize collective responsibility. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. 5 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have not, Mr. President, the honor of 
the acquaintance of the Secretary of Labor. I have no doubt 
he is doing a good work in various directions, but I had occa- 
sion to notice that on several occasions where the Secretary 
of Labor addressed laboring men at mass meetings of laboring 
men, where it is to be presumed a majority of them were non- 
union men, he always addressed them as fellow labor unionists, 
which I thought was an unfortunate method that he had 
adopted, because he was talking to union men and to non- 
union men, but apparently only recognized the one class. ; 

Mr. FALL. In my judgment, and it is my personal judg- 
ment, the Secretary of Labor has rather conceived it to be his 
duty, and as I said it may be best for the country, that he 
should assist in unionizing labor in this country and use his 
office for that purpose. 

He may be right about it; it may be that would be for the 
best. But this is not the time to try it. You must not under- 
take now to unsettle all the business of the country and to 
upset the labor of the country even more than it is now upset 
by seeking to force by the strong arm of the law in war time 
the nonunion laborer into a union-labor camp into which it has 
refused to enter in peace time. 

Mr. President, I do not say that the Secretary of Labor would 
do this, but his entire effort has been along this line in time 
of peace. He has seemed to think and has declared that it was 
the duty of his department to prevent the crushing of labor 
by the building up of union labor, and I do not know but that 
I shall now quote some of his expressions as published in the 
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New York Times of November 13, 1913, in addressing the Union 
Labor Congress of Seattle. 
Mr. President, I do this in all friendliness, so far as I am 


concerned; but -I desire to express now my disagreement with 


some of the theories, at least, advanced by the present Secre- 
tary of Labor in addressing the conference of the American 
Federation of Labor at Seattle. He referred specifically to the 
then strike in the copper mines in Michigan and dwelt on it at 
great length and announced the most peculiar theory in reference 
to the individual right of property which has been announced by 
anyone of whom I have any knowledge except an anarchist. 

As the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] just 
said, in addressing this organization—which, however, was a 
union-labor organization—he addressed them as “ fellow union- 
ists.“ Among other things, he said: 

The Department of Labor as now organized and directed will be 
utilized to cooperate with the great trade-union movement in its effort 
to elevate the standard of human society. 

One of the general duties imposed on the department is that of 
promoting the welfare of wageworkers. 

I might stop to say, by way of comment, that that evidently 
referred to the general wage-working class, whether it belongen 
to the union or not. He continues: 

Th t specific duty i t is t t 
a. mediator and to appoint’ commissioners of comcilintion In, trades 
disputes, There can be no mediation, there can be no conciliation 
between employers and employees, that does not presuppose collective 
bargaining, and there can not be collective bargaining that does not 
presuppose trade-unionism. 

He speaks then of the situation at Calumet, Mich., and speaks 
of the great profits there. Ihave his words here. I do not think 
it is necessary to read them in full, but he speaks of the great 
profits they have made by one mine. He then concludes: 


They say their prope is their own; that they have the right to do 
with it as they please. ybe they have, but those who take that posi- 
tion have a f conception of the titles to property. 


He proceeds to discuss titles to property. This is quoting from 
the New York Times, and I will call attention to the direct 
quotations from the Secretary as to what he said: 

The Secretary said every title was law created and law protected, and 
that, deprived of those laws, the property involved would be at the 
mercy of the first strong and cunning man who desired it. 

Now, quoting from the Secretary: 

Law had created those titles,“ he continued, “not primarily for the 
welfare of the man to whom it conveys it, but for the welfare of the 
rary rie E Society has conceived, whether rightfully or wrongfully, 
that the best method of promoting the welfare of ety is to convey 
titles to individuals in real estate ee effects. It does it, how- 
ever, not for the welfare of the individual, but for the welfare of the 
great mass of the people. 

“If any individual or corporation takes the ground that the rty 
is his own, that he has the right to do with it as he pleases, and talis to 
take into consideration the fact that the title has only been conveyed to 
him as a trustee for the welfare of the society, then he is creating a 
property, as it bas a perfect right to da, whenever, 1 ite rennt, i 
ß tas alae ot society to do it.” : 5 

This is the end of the quotation. 

In giving the figures which he did in this speech the inference 
which he drew was that because of the profits which were made 
by individual owners of mines society had a right to deprive those 
individuals of their property; that the profits made constituted 
the measure of the right of society to confiscate property. 

Of course, Mr. President, no man has a right to burn his house. 
In that far he is a.trustee of his property for the welfare of 
society. It is true that in a time of need or peril the United 
States or Government or society itself can take over individual 
property, but that is for the needs of Government itself; but 
the right of condemnation and the measure of that right is not 
the profit made by the owner. Otherwise you might say when 
two men are managing farms alongside one another under ex- 
actly the same conditions and one makes a profit of 50 per cent 
and the other only 5 per cent, under the theory advanced by the 
Secretary of Labor the man making 50 per cent profit owes his 
property to society, and therefore society can confiscate it because 
of the profit he makes out of it. Of course, that is nonsense in 
so far as our present state of society is concerned, and it would 
not be listened to with very much patience until we have gone 
further than we have yet gone in the line of not only State 
socialism but in the line, I may say, of Russian socialism, or 
bolshevikism. 

Mr. President, as I have said, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Jersey may be perfectly proper; it may be 
thet it is best to vest in the Secretary of the Navy the power 
to provide housing facilities for all those engaged directly in 
nayal work; it may be best to vest in the Secretary of War the 
housing facilities for all those engaged in arsenal work, as is ex- 
pressly set forth in the bill, and not vest it in the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Mr. President, I wander in the realms of speculation when I 
undertake to even imagine for a moment the result of the vast 


power contained in the few words following “navy yards of 
the United States,” being the words “and in industries con- 
nected with and essential to the national defense.” As I said 
in opening, practically every industry now—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. , 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Government is going to pay 
for the houses, is it not, at the various industrial plants? 

Mr. FALL. I presume so. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Then why should it not be under 
the control and charge of a Government official? 

Mr. FALL. That is exactly what I am proposing, that the 
President of the United States shall be vested with the authority 
contained in the bill and allocate it as under the circumstances 
may seem best. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is the difference between the 
Senator and myself. The Senator believes that the President 
should do it. I believe that the Secretary of the depart- 
oons having control of the activities of that department should 

o it. A 

Mr. FALL. Then to be consistent the Senator should insert 
“ the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior,” 
because the Secretary of the Interior has general charge of 
mines upon the public domain and the public lands and the 
Secretary of Agriculture has general charge of the agricultural 
industries of the country. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN rose. 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator desires, I will yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I can not see why the Secretary of 
Agriculture or the Secretary of the Interior should have anything 
to do with this matter. I can see why the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of War should do it, because they are 
buying munitions from these industries, which need more em- 
ployees, and therefore the Government is going to build the 
houses for the employees nt these industries. Therefore it does 
directly have some relation to them. ’ 

Mr. FALL. I know the Senator is very seriously impressed 
with the great necessity for housing employees in his State en- 

ged there. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield further to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. FALL. I will yield in a moment, if the Senator will al- 
low me to conclude what I was saying. There the Senator is 
undoubtedly very familiar with the housing of naval employees 
and those engaged in arsenal work and munitions work, and so 
forth. That is a matter of absolute necessity which we all 

. The Senator is familiar with the conditions there; 
but there are 48 States and there are 96 Senators here. The 
Senators from the other States are somewhat familiar with 
conditions existing in their States, and they are looking some- 
what to what might occur throughout the United States and 
not only around the navy yards or arsenals. It is with these 
matters in view that I am speaking as Iam. I have the utmost 
respect for the Senator from New Jersey, and for his sincerity. 
I know his eye is fixed on the navy yards and the employees en- 
gaged therein, and he does not sufficiently, in my judgment, 
take into consideration the fact that this bill vests the broadest 
powers that were ever attempted to be vested along this line in 
any authority. To be perfectly frank with the Senator, I be- 
lieve the Secretary of the Navy is possibly more incapable of 
handling agricultural labor than would be the Secretary of 
Labor himself. I do not think that the Secretary of War is 
capable of handling any class of labor at all except those who 
labor with their mouths. I now yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Bethlehem Steel Co. are now 
making 40 per cent of the munitions and heavy artillery for the 
Government. They could increase their capacity accordingly 
if $7,000,000 were spent there for housing. The contracts are 
made by the Secretary of War and not by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or the Secretary of the Interior. That is a war-indus- 
tries plant. There are many other plants from which the War 
Department and Navy Department are buying munitions. If 
the Government is to assist these war-industrial plants, these 
private corporations, to increase their capacity by increasing 
the number of their employees through housing facilities pro- 
vided by the Government, the Government, being the largest 
customer of those plants and needing an incrensed supply of 
munitions, should have control over those plants, and the de- 
partment making the contract with those industrial plants 
should have the control over those houses. That is the point 
I make. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I understand the Senator, I think, 
and I am very unfortunate that I can not make him understand 
me, I understand, further, that under the law as it exists to- 
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day the President of the United States can go to any private 
steel plant in the United States, the property of an individual, 
and commandeer it and take it over and operate it; he can fix 
the wages and pay the laborers and conduct the property. I un- 
derstand that under the terms of this bill the President need 
not do that, but it will enable the Secretary of Labor to abso- 
lutely control that private plant by seizing all the housing facil- 
ities and taking charge of them. 

Now, I am not in favor of vesting that power in the Secretary 
of Labor or the Secretary of the Navy, either. I am in favor 
of vesting it in the President of the United States, who stands 
before all the people of the United States as the representative 
of the administrative power in this country, and who sits, as he 
Says, upon the true throne of administration in this country. I 
am willing to vest these extraordinary powers in him. Then 
the people will hold him responsible. I am willing to vest them 
in him, but not to provide that discrimination should be made 
or authority vested in this bill as between different classes of 
labor or laborers, because the people of the United States will 
hold him responsible. 

There is a power far greater than that of the Congress of the 
United States. There is a power greater than that of the 48 
States of the Union, There is a power greater than the Presi- 
dent of the United States or the Commander in Chief of the Army 
of the United States, and that is the residuum of power left by 
the tenth amendment to the Constitution of. the United States 
in the people of the United States. That power can only be 
exercised by public opinion. Public opinion is the expression 
of that great residuum of power to which we listen and to whose 
command the President of the United States may bow. 

I regard the informing function of Congress as the greatest 
function at this time. Through debate upon just such bills as 
this the people can learn of something that is going on, and 
through the passage of such bills as that yesterday, the people 
of the United States can understand that the President of the 
United States, whom they have elected and placed in the White 
House, is responsible directly to them and that they do not 
necessarily hold responsible his subordinate officers. 

Mr. President, I want to clear it away so that that public 
opinion constituting the greatest force in this country may 
reach the President unimpeded. If it is necessary to vest these 
vast powers in some one to save this country, if it is necessary 
to go to a man on horseback, a military dictatorship, while I 
hope that we may avoid that necessity, I am willing to go as 
far as anyone. However, I do not want little petty politics, 
the consideration of union labor or any other class of labor, to 
enter into this proposition at all; and I have confidence enough 
in the President of the United States even yet to believe that 
when he assumes the personal responsibility under the authority 
vested in him directly that he will not yield to any such con- 
sideration as against the general welfare of the people of the 
United States. I have no such confidence in some of his sub- 
ordinate officers. k 

Now, Mr. President, as a substitute for the amendment of the 
Senator from New Jersey, I move to strike out the words “ See- 
retary of Labor,“ page 1, line 3, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ President.” 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I understand the vote will 
first come on the substitute offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico for the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the correct situation. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is this difference between the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico and the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Jersey: The Senator 
from New Jersey simply desires to eliminate entirely the Secre- 
tary of Labor from any consideration or action in this matter 
and to confine it to the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy. The Senator from New Mexico would leave it to 
the President so that he may select the agencies that he thinks 
best to administer the law. The committee reported to give 
the power to the Secretary of Labor under the direction of the 
President, which is practically the same thing as the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. President, I do not think the Secretary of Labor ought 
to be eliminated from having a part in this work. Under the 
existing conditions the Secretary of Labor has a large employ- 
ment bureau, and if any of these large plants—navy yards, 
arsenals, or any of the great industrial plants—need labor the 
Secretary of Labor, with the agency he has, goes over the coun- 
try and tries to get mechanics, tries to get labor. It was through 
his efforts to supply labor for these plants that he realized the 
conditions which exist at the great industrial centers. The 
labor would not remain at work. They would get an expert 
mechanic and he would stay there 30, 60, or 90 days and then 
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leave. Then they would have to go over and over the condition 


in what is known as turnover of labor. The Secretary of Labor 
made an examination with money furnished him by the Presi- 
dent. He ascertained that the greatest trouble at the navy 
yards and arsenals and these industrial plants where war muni- 
tions are being manufactured is the deficiency in labor, the 
great turnover of labor, and that was occasioned. by lack of 
housing facilities. He made a report, and that report was then 
taken to the Cabinet. Then there was another report, under 
money furnished by the President, of all the industrial centers, 
arsenals, navy yards, and where people had contracts with the 
War and Navy Departments. We have been complaining at the 
delay that has been occasioned. These reports were made and 
they are confidential—any Senator can see them—as to the con- 
ditions at the navy yards and arsenals and the places where 
guns, powder, munitions, and other things are being contracted 
for by the Government. The general impression is that from 
25 to 50 per cent increase of output could be made if housing 
facilities were given. 

This bill was introduced in the House. The Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds of the House reported it unani- 
mously after a long and full hearing of the various plans and 
purposes; and it was reported to the House of Representatives, 
and I think passed that body with but 17 votes against it. It 
came to the committee of which I am chairman. We had the 
Secretary of Labor before us. He told us of the plans, purposes, 
and intentions, and I wish to say that I do not think anybody 
who appeared before the committee made a better impression 
than the Secretary of Labor as to the conditions and how he ex- 
pected to remedy them. Those hearings have been printed and 
have been here for two weeks. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. Do I understand that the Secretary of Labor is 
to have control of the labor in the yards and arsenals? 

Mr. SWANSON. Not the labor; he simply procures labor. 
For instance, where they need 5,000 workmen he tries to get 
them. He tries to ascertain where there is a superabundance of 
labor. He has been trying to do that ever since the war started. 

Mr. LODGE. But he has no control over it. 

Mr. SWANSON. He has no control over it. I never said that 
he had control. In doing this work he ascertains the conditions 
at the plant. He made a report that there was a great turnover 
of labor. You get hundreds of mechanics and you get experts. 
They were at first green, not acquainted with the work, but 
many experts would leave and others would come, and this is due 
to the housing conditions. Great Britain has spent $700,000,000 
for housing at munition plants. I understand this matter was 
discussed in the Cabinet. It was discussed by the Secretary of 
Labor and by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy, and a conclusion was reached that the Secretary of 
Labor is the best person to administer it. The Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy agreed that the Secretary 
of Labor should do it under the direction of the President. 

I understand that they have already selected a man for the 
Navy Department who will represent the Navy and a man for 
the War Department to represent the Army and a man from the 
Shipping Board whom the Secretary of Labor has selected. If 
left to the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of War, and the 
Secretary of the Navy there would be three to administer it. I 
have no objection to leaving it to the President and let the Presi- 
dent select them, but I am unwilling to have the Secretary of 
Labor entirely eliminated when he has made these surveys, 
knows the conditions, and is engaged now in getting employees 
to go to the plants, The amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey would eliminate him entirely and get rid of the work 
he has done. He has done this work efficiently and he impressed 
me very favorably, indeed. 

Consequently, as between the substitute offered by the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico and the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Jersey I shall vote for the substitute offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico, because the Senator from New 
Mexico proposes to leave it to the President. That does not 
necessarily exclude the Secretary of Labor, who has done great 
work. If the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey pre- 
vails, the Secretary of Labor is excluded, the work he has done 
is eliminated, and the work that he has done has been valuable 
and efficient. He has been a very great source of strength to the 
Army and Navy at the arsenals and munition plants engaged in 
war production, He knows the conditions. What he has done is 
valuable and he should be included in it. I think it is wrong to 
endeavor to eliminate him from this bill. x 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, several Senators are absent 
from the Chamber who wish to be present when the vote is 
taken, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will eall the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger New Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Gronna Norris Smoot 
Braudegee Hardwick Overman Sutherland 4 
Calder Hitchcock age Swanson 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex, Poindexter Thomas 

rtis Jones, Was Pomerene Trammell 
Dillingham King ed Underwood 
Fall Kirby Shafroth Vardaman 
Fernald Lodge Sheppard Warren 
Fletcher McKellar Sherman Watson 
France McLean Shiclds Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen Martin ith, A 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. PnErAN ] and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BECKHAM] are detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names, A quorum is therefore shown not to be 
present, and the Secretary will call the names of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. HENDERSON and Mr. Nugent answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. Smuoxs, Mr. Prrraran, Mr. Tux, and Mr. JOHN- 
son of California entered the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is upon the adoption of the substitute for the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN }, the effect of which will be to strike out the words Secre- 
tary of Labor“ and to insert the words “ President of the United 
States,” that being the substitute proposed to the amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, as I understand, the Senator 
from New Jersey offers his amendment to the text of the bill, 
and for that amendment the Senator from New Mexico has 
offered a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair only stated the 
effect of the substitute to be to strike out the words “ Secretary 
of Labor” and to insert the words “President of the United 
States.” 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask that the sub- 
stitute be read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN offers an amendment on 
page 1, line 3, after the word “the,” to strike out the words 
“Secretary of Labor” and to insert “Secretary of War and 
Secretary of the Navy,” and Mr. Fall, offers as a substitute for 
the amendment of Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN to strike out the words 
“ Secretary of Labor,“ on page 1, line 3, and to Insert the words 
President of the United States“ in lieu thereof. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the vote will first come 
upon the substitute proposed by the Senator from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote will first come upon 
the substitute to Insert the words “ President of the United 
States.” The question is on the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute for the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would suggest that 
the amendment proposed by the committee, to insert the words 
“under the direction of the President of the United States,” 
would seem now to be surplusage and should be disagreed to. 
They are now neither germane nor necessary. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Chair refer to my amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment has been disposed of. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I merely wish the right to offer 
the amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. The words “under the direction of the 
President“ should be eliminated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They are not necessary. 

Mr. LODGE. I may not have caught it, and I ask has the 
amendment of the Senator from New Jersey, as amended by the 
substitute of the Senator from New Mexico, been adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Recoxrp will not show it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey as amended by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 


Not at all. The Senator’s 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the committee amendment, which does not appear now 
to be necessary. Without objection, it is rejected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, when this bill was preyi- 
ously under consideration I called the attention of the Senator 
from Virginia to what I thought was unfortunate phraseology. 
The Senator was not in a very amiable frame of mind on that 
day, and he paid little attention to my suggestion. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from New Hampshire evi- 
dently was not observing; he certainly had some one else in view. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want now to make a suggestion, to which 
I think the Senator from Virginia will agree. I suggest to 
transfer the words “and their families,” on page 1, at the end 
of line 8, to come in after the words United States,” in line 7. 
I trust the Senator will read the language, and I think he will 
see that that will be a desirable change. 

Mr. THOMAS. Should not the words come in after the word 
“ workers,” in line 6, so as to read “ such industrial workers and 
their families“? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; as I suggest, it would read “such 
industrial workers as are engaged in arsenals and navy yards 
of the United States and their families.” I think the words 
“and their families” would better come in after the words 
“United States.” i 

Mr. SWANSON. It will be all right in that way. I will say 
that this language came over in the bill from the other House, 
and we did not feel that we should act as a committee of censor- 
ship on that body. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I feel like amending any bill that comes 
here from the other House, especially one that is drawn by a 
blacksmith, as I think this bill was. 

Mr. SWANSON, I have no objection to the Senator's amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move the amendment which I have 
stated, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The rending of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds was, in section 1, page 1, line 6, after the word 
“ arsenals,” to insert “ and navy yards,” so as to read: 

And other community facilities for such industrial workers as are 
engaged in arsenals and navy yards of the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next committee amendment was, in the same section, on 
the same page, line 9, before the.word “employees,” to insert 
also,“ so as to read: 

And also employees of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, a very important amendment 
was adopted when this bill was previousty under consideration, 
being first offered by myself and afterwards by the junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG]. In view of the action of 
the Senate a few moments ago, whereby all that had been accom- 
plished heretofore im the consideration of this bill was set 
aside, I now ask for a reconsideration of the amendment that 
was adopted upon the motion of the Senator from Minnesota, a 
copy of which I understand the Secretary has. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The whole matter, as the Chair 
understands, has been reconsidered. ; 

Mr. THOMAS, I understand that; and for that reason I am 
offering the amendment hitherto offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota and accepted by the Senate in order that we may, 
adopt it again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2 it is proposed to strike out the 
proviso following the word “ constructed,” tn line 15, and to in- 
sert the following: 


Provided, That colleges, museums, libraries, State or municipal bufid- 
ings and the furnishings in private dwellings shall not be acquired 
except by contract, nor shall any occupied dwelling be taken under 
the powers in this act given except by contract unless the necessity 
thereof shall be determined by a judge of the circuit or district court 
of the United States exercising jurisdiction in the locality on petition 
setting forth the reason and necessity for such taking; the hearing on 
such petition shal] be summary in character, and the determination of 
such judge shall be final. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THoaras], 
proposed as a substitute for the committee amendment begin- 
ning on line 15, page 2, and extending to the bottom of the page. 

Mr. SWANSON. I accept that amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to offer an amendment to 
the amendment, to come in after the word “final,” which I 
believe is the last word in the proposed substitute. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 


The Secrerany. At the end of the amendment just stated, 
following the word “ final,” it is proposed to insert a comma and 
the words “but in no event shall any occupied dwelling house 
be taken except by contract, unless such dwelling be upon lands 
desired for the construction of a Government structure.” 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to that being adopted 
for consideration by the conferees, I think it is all right. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the amendment to the amend- 
ment again be rend. 

The amendment to the amendment was again rend. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest that the entire amend- 
ment be read with the amendment which I have proposed added 
to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment as proposed to be amended. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided, That colleges. museums, libraries, state or municipa! build- 
ings and the furnishings in private dwellines shall not be acquired ex- 
cept by contract, nor shall any occupied dwelling be taken under the 
powers in this act given except by contract unless the necessity thereof 
shall be determined by a judge of the eircuit or district court of the 
United States exercising jurisdiction in the locality on petition setting 
forth the reason and necessity for such taking; the bearing on such 

tition shall be summary in character and the determination of such 
judge shall be final, but in no event shall any oceupled dwelling house 

taken except by contract unless auch dwelling be upon lands desired 
for the construction of a Government structure. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator to 
insert the word “private,” so as to read “private oecupied 
dwelling house.” because in some cases where there are summer 
hotels, for instance, it is the intention to take them 

Mr. JONES of Washington. “Private occupled dwelling 
house —that will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. SWANSON. But there is an intention in the case of some 
of the summer hotels which are not occupied except for two or 
three months during the year. and which are capable of housing 
hundreds nnd thousands of workmen, to take them for the pur- 
poses intended by this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is all right. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington I should like to state the pur- 
pose of the amendment in just.a word. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The purpose of the amendment 
is to prevent the taking of a dwelling ‘house, putting its occu- 
pants out. and merely putting somebody else in that house. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is no intention of doing that: that 
was testified to before the committee; and T have no objection 
to the amendment if it is made to apply only to private resi- 
dences. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. “Occupied private dwelling 
house,” I think, will cover the idea. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think the amendment to the 
amendment is rather contradictory of the preceding portion of 
the amendment. The suggestion of the Senator from Washing- 
ton, if I correctly apprehend it, virtually eliminates private 
dwellings from the operation of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. THOMAS. I may be; but that is the effect of it, as it 
appears to me. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is an exception in case it is intended 
to erect thereon a Government structure. 

. Mr. THOMAS. Yes; J understand that: but under the amend- 
ment which was offered on a preceding occasion by the Senator 
from Minnesota, occupied dwellings could be taken either hy 
contract or by an order of the district judge of the particular 
district in a summary proceeding. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They can be taken here on the 
1 a a Judge if the land is necessary for the purposes covered 
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Mr. THOMAS. But only under those circumstances. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. THOMAS. And that eliminates from the bill all other 
structures which are used for dwellings. 

Mr. SWANSON, I think it would be well to carry out the 
purpose of the Senator from Washington, but the objection of 
the Senator from Colorado should certainly be considered. It 
might be well to insert in the amendment to the amendment a 
qualification to the effect that a private dwelling can be taken 
i the surrounding land is desired by the Government. For in- 
stance, such a case as this may arise, and the Government ought 
not to be subject to blackmail or extortion: In some of these 
places it will be necessary to have thousands of employees in 
order to insure the production of war material, and T think it 
is expected to build in some instances small villages or towns to 
house and take care of the employees. Now, there might be five 


or six houses in such a place, and under the language as drawn, 
unless the Government intended to build over those lands. they 
could not take the dwellings. There is no purpose in any of the 
cities to transfer a house from A and give it to B; it has been 
testified that that is not the intention; but there are certain 
cases where the Government will probably desire to build two or 
three thousand houses, and the conditions might be such that it 
would be necessary to provide waterworks or an electric plant 
on the land occupied by a private dwelling. and the proposed 
amendment to the amendment might really destroy the whole 
program in a given case unless it were so framed as to take cure 
of such a situation. If the amendment is so drawn as to take 
care of cases like that, I think it would be a very proper amend- 
ment. x 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what was intended. I 
did not have before me the original amendment, which was 
adopted some days ago, so as to frame the amendment to the 
amendment in connection with it, and I drew the amendment to 
the amendment in a hurry; but the Senator from Virginia has 
stated the idea that I want to cover, and I would be perfectly 
willing to have it adopted in some such form and let it go to 
conference. Any language that will cover the idea that I had 
in mind will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. SWANSON. I suggest that the amendment be read. If 
the Senator from Colorado is right, it might be very em- 
barrassing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the amendment proposed by 
Mr. Tuomas it is proposed to insert the following: 
But in no event shall any occupied private dwellin. 
except by contract, unless such dwelling be upon lan 

construction of a Government structure. 

Mr. SWANSON. I suggest that it be amended so as to read 
“ unless such dwelling and surrounding land,” and so forth. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, the Senator from New Mexico 
Mr. FALL] has suggested to me that the amendment which was 
adopted as offered by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KEL- 
LoG] some days ago provides an opportunity for a hearing by 
the owner of the premises involved and the right to file an 
answer to the summary proceedings. That does not appear in 
the amendment read by the Secretary. 

Thé PRESIDING OFFICER. The Seeretary only read the 
amendment to the amendment, the Chair will state. The 
amendment was proposed, and then an amendment to the 
amendment, which was read. 

Mr. THOMAS. But the Secretary read the amendment 
which had been adopted when this bill was up last week, and 
that amendment the Senator from New Mexico advises me was 
sufficiently brond to permit the owner of the property to file 
an answer and be heard. As read, the amendment does not 
seem to have that provision in it. 

Mr. LODGE. That was put in the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Minnesota some days ago. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; but it was not in the amendment read 
by the Secretary. 

Mr. LODGE. Then, it was incorrectly read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment again. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I call the attention of Senators 
who were present when the amendment of the Senator from 
Minnesota was adopted some days ago to the fact that I sug- 
gested at that time that there should be some notice given of 
the henring. So, after the word “ petition,” as it appeared in 
the committee amendment on page 22, my recollection is that 
there was inserted by unanimous consent the words “ and after 
notice,“ so that it read: 
unless the necessity thereof shall be determined by a judge of the 
circuit or district court of the United States — jurisdiction in 
the locality, on petition and after notice, setting forth the reasons and 
necessity for such taking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado desire to propose the amendment with the words now sug- 
gested by the Senator from New Mexico included? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; Mr. President, I think those words 
should be included in the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then, the amendment will be 
considered as so modified. 

Mr. FALL. The words “and after notice” should be in- 
serted after the word “ petition.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will rend the 
original amendment. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided, That coll „ museums, Hbraries, State or municipal build- 


ings, and the furnishings in private dwellings shail not be aequired 
except oy contract, nor shall any occupied dwelling be taken under the 


house be taken 
desired for the 
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powers in this act given except by contract, unless the necessity thereof 
shall be determined by a judge of the circuit or district of the United 
States exercising jurisdiction in the 8 on petition setting forth 
the reason and necessity for such taking; the hearing on such petition 
shall be upon notice to the owner and occupant of such dwelling, and 
the determination of such judge shall be final. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That seems to include the 
words indicated by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. SWANSON. Now I ask the Secretary to read the amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add the following to the 
amendment just read: - 


But in no event shall any occupied private dwelling house and the 
adjacent land be taken except by contract, unless such dwelling be upon 
lands desired for the construction of a Government structure, 


Mr. SWANSON. That is wrong. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The words “adjacent land” 
have been put in the wrong place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That seems to conflict in any 
event with the purpose of the main amendment, in the opinion 
of the Chair. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is only stating his 
own construction of the amendment. The question is upon the 
adoption of the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let it be again read. 

Mr. FALL. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FALL. The amendment which was adopted last week 
has just been read and appears to be satisfactory, except in so 
far as it is desired to amend it now; but the amendment which 
has been adopted by the Senate now is not the amendment which 
was adopted last week with the provision inserting the words 
“after notice.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is laboring under 
a misapprehension. No amendment has been adopted. An 
amendment that was heretofore adopted and then reconsidered 
has been proposed again by the Senator from Colorado and is 
now pending. To that amendment the Senator from Washing- 
ton has offered an amendment. 

Mr. FALL. What I desire to know is whether the amend- 
ment now pending is the amendment of the Senator from Min- 
nesota as amended last week? > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the same. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is the same without amendment. 

Mr, FALL. The original amendment of the Senator from 
Minnesota did not contain the words “after notice,” and the 
original amendment was amended in that respect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the same amendment as 
modified and perfected. 

Mr. SWANSON, It is the amendment that was finally 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let the amendment be stated again. L 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Would the Senator like the 
whole amendment to be read? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; simply the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest the Secretary read it, 
and then that the Senator from Virginia put in the words he 
desires at the proper place. It is pretty hard to express the 
idea. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

But in no event shall any occupied dwelling house be taken except 
by contract unless such dwelling be upon lands desired for the con- 
struction of Government property. 

Mr. SWANSON. “Or adjacent land.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I may be obtuse, but I can 
not escape the conviction that the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Washington defeats, in part, the purpose that is 
to be conserved by the amendment which I revived. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, if the Senator from Colo- 
rado will permit me, the amendment as adopted by the Senate 
as amended permitted the Government to take a house from 
A ~~ give it to B if the court decided the Government might 
use T 

Mr. THOMAS. Precisely. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Washington desires tó 
eliminate that authority, except in cases where the Government 
desires to take that private residence and construct there or 
upon adjacent lands buildings of its own. In a case like that 
the Government could take the private residence under the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. That fortifies. my understanding of the 


amendment. Now, Mr. President, if housing is a matter of such 
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great concern, I think we ought not to limit the Government 
to the taking of structures which are not occupied, but we 
should permit the Government to take those which are occu- 
pied and which the Government needs far more, perhaps, than 
the occupants. 

The amendment which was adopted the other day made ample 
provision whereby such structures, if needed, could be secured 


by contract. Failing in an agreement, a summary proceeding 
was provided for, and the decision of the judge of the United 
States court having jurisdiction of that proceeding is sum- 
marily made, and is final. Now, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Washington certainly destroys that part of the 
amendment, because in no case can an occupied dwelling be 
taken under this law if the Senator’s addition to the amend- 
ment is adopted, except by contract, unless in cases where the 
land may be needed as a part of a general system of con- 
struction. 

I do not think we should narrow the operation of this bill 
in so small a compass, because it will certainly prove incon- 
venient, if not extremely annoying, and it may perhaps in 
some places defeat the immediate operation of the bill. I do 
not think the addition to the amendment should be adopted. 

ae AUN of Washington. Mr. President, I want to say just 
a word. $ 

I do not see what conditions could arise in connection with the 
war that should cause us to take one family out of a house and 
put another family in it. The sole purpose of this amendment 
is just to prevent the exercise of power in that way. But there 
may be cases where there is a tract of land that the Government 
wants, upon which there is a private dwelling occupied by a 
family. This amendment permits the taking of that private 
dwelling for the purpose of putting a Government structure npon 
it and any surrounding lands that there may be; and that is the 
situation that it is hoped to meet. I do want to limit the general 
amendment proposed to that extent. I think it ought to be done; 
and, as the chairman has said, it was testified in the hearing that 
they do not want the power to put A out of his house and put B 
in it. 

The language of this amendment, of course, was framed hur- 
riedly ; and while it may not exactly cover the situation, I think 
it could be worked out so as to meet the idea of the chairman, 
which is the very idea that I want to meet. j ja 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am gratified to know that I 
understand the object of the Senator perfectly. I disagree with 
him in his conclusion that there are not conditions, and may not 
hereafter be conditions, which would justify the ousting of one 
family from a house and a provision for its occupancy by some 
other family. We judge of these matters to some degree by 
conditions here in the city of Washington, which perhaps is an 
extreme example of congestion. There are a great many people 
in the city of Washington who might just as well be somewhere 
else, and, so far as the welfare of the country is concerned, they 
ought to be somewhere else. 

In saying that, I do not intend to reflect upon that class of 
people; but I suppose Washington is to-day the most congested 
city in the Union, and it is due to the very rapid expansion of 
our various bureaus and organizations consequent upon our dec- 
laration of war. There are a great many people in Washington 
who are here because they like to be here. The excitement, the 
surroundings, and the atmosphere of Washington are congenial 
to them. That is all right in times of peace, but in times like 
these that class of people, well to do for the most part, can better 
serve their country by being somewhere else, and if they are not 
disposed to go willingly, then the Government ought to be em- 
powered to take the houses which they occupy and devote them 
to the shelter of the employees of the Government who must be 
here; and in that event, of course, the people whose business does 
not require them to be here must go somewhere else. Indeed, I 
think it would be a very good idea if the President of the United 
States should issue a proclamation requesting all people in the 
city of Washington who do not permanently reside here, and who 
have no business here, to get out. That would relieve the con- 
gestion and enable a great many people who hardly have places 
where they can find shelter now to secure some sort of a habita- 
tion. It would be better for the Government and it would be 
better for the people against whom the proclamation is aimed. 

In this city, therefore, Mr. President, the power should be 
given to whoever is to administer this bill to go to such occu- 
pants and say: “ Here, I want to make a contract with you for 
the occupancy of this house. You are not obliged to be here, but 
the people for whom 1 want it must be here; and if I can not 
contract for possession, then I must summon you before the 
judge of the United States court and let him determine whether 
the necessities of the public are or are not greater than your 
conyenience,” 
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Of course, if this proposed amendment to the amendment is 
adopted, that method of relief in cities like Washington will 
be practically eliminated from the operation of this bill; and 
as a result those in whose behalf we propose to enact this legis- 
lation must wait until structures can be erected for them, and 
they will be unable to obtain shelter until they are erected. 
If housing is so much needed, Mr. President—if shelter for the 
employees of the Government, the workmen at these various in- 
dustrial institutions, can only be obtained through Government 
aid—then we ought to pass a bill that will enable those admin- 
istering the law to take houses which are already in existence 
as well as to build houses for those who are to come. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

Upon a division, the amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs upon the 
adoption of the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Chair advise me what 
disposition has been made of the committee amendment on 
page 2, lines 6 and 7? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not yet been acted upon. 
The Secretary will state the next amendment. 

The Secretary. The next amendment is the committee 
amendment proposing to strike out, on page 2, lines 6 and 7, the 
words “local transportation and other community facilities and 
parts thereof.” 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, as I understand, the object of 
this amendment is to permit the President of the United States 
to take over local transportation and other community facilities, 
or parts thereof, in any given place where it may be found neces- 
sary to provide housing facilities for Government employees. It 
ae seem to me that this language is very necessary in the 

I reeall that when the Senate considered legislation dealing 
with the construction of houses for men employed in the ship- 
- yards of the Nation, the Senate also considered another bill 
dealing with the transportation question. For several weeks I 
objected to the consideration of that transportation legislation 
until, after a careful examination of the whole subject, I became 
convinced that it was necessary to permit the Shipping Board. 
if they were to go into the housing business, also to have some 
nuthority to take over transportation facilities. As the result 
of this legislation, we have been able to aveid taking up this 
housing question in many places where it would otherwise be 
necessary. Some local trolley lines have been taken over and 
some have been extended, and we have been able to take men to 
shipyards located several miles from cities where houses could 
be had, thereby avoiding the expenditure of large sums of money 
for the construction of houses. 

I think this committee amendment ought not to be agreed to. 
I really believe that it would be better to have the language in 
the bill than to have it stricken ont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerany. On thé same page, lines 13 and 14, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “local transportation, and other 
community facilities.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next committee amendment is on page 
3, lines 3 and 4, where it is proposed to strike out the words 
‘local transportation, and other community facilities.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrersny. On page 8, line 7, before the word lien,“ 
it is proposed to insert the word “ first.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
oe 3 2 the 2 page, lines 10 and 11, it is pro- 

8 o strike ou e words “local transportation, an id 
community facilities.” a afines 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I want to offer an amendment, 
to go at the end of line 13, paragraph (d). 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, preceding that I should like to offer an amendment, which I 
. chairman of the committee will agree ought to go in 

e bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; F withhold my amendment until the 
Senator offers his. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire. 


T send the amendment to the desk, and 
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The Secrerary.. On page 3, line 8, after the word “ moncy,’ 
it is proposed to add the following: 

And ee further, That in no case shall any property hereby ne- 
quired be given away, nor shall rents be furnished free; but the rental 
charges shall be reasonable aud just as between the employees and the 
Government, 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have no objection to that. 
That is the purpose of those who will administer the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agrecing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Farr] asked me to present an amendment, 
which he understood the chairman of the committee would 
accept. 

Mr. LODGE, My amendment comes in on line 13. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts is recognized. r 

Mr. SWANSON. T think the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts is possibly a little fuller than the one to which 
the Senator from Washington refers and is practically of the 
same character. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to have my amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The Secretary. On page 3, line 13. after the word “ deter- 
mine,” it is proposed to insert a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That no loan shall be made at a less rate of interest than 
5 per cent per annum: And provided further, That no loan shall be 
made and no bouse or money given under this act to any person not 
an American citizen. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to suggest 
to the Senator from Massachusetts the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

Mr. LODGE. Does it relate to this amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It may relate to that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from New Mexico, as I under- 
stand, wanted an amendment inserted to the effect that the loans 
must be secured, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That they shall be properly se- 
cured by lien, mortgage, or otherwise. 

Mr. LODGE. Les: I think that ought to be put in, to make it 
harmonize with the preceding paragraph—* without reserving a 
first lien.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it proposed as an ameni- 
ment there? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest that the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts be read, and then he will see 
where it would be proper for the language to come in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again state 
the amendment of the Senator from Massachnsetts. 

The Secnerary. On page 3, line 13. after the word “ deter- 
mine.“ it is proposed to add the following: 

Provided, That no lonn shall be made at a less rate of interest than 
5 per cent per annum: And provided further, That no loan shall be 
made and no house or money given under this act to any person not 
an American citizen. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest that that would prop- 
erly come in after the words “per annum ”—* and properly se- 
cured by Hen, mortgage, or otherwise.” 

Mr. LODGE. It would go in right after the word “ loan.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator's suggestion is 
adopted as a part of his amendment. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, as 
modified. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
modified form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as modified. 

The Secrerany, As modified, the amendment reads: 

Provided, That no loan shall be made at a less rate of interest than 
5 per cent per annum, and such loan shall be properly secured by lien, 
mortgage. or otherwise: And provided, further, That no loan shall be 
made and no house or money given under this act to any person not an 
American citizen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senator having charge of the bill to the words “or other- 
wise,” which appear on page 2, line 5, and the same words upon 
line 11 of page 2. By reading the first elause their connection 
with the sentence in both cases will be apparent: 


To purchase, acquire by lease, construct, requisition, or acquire by 
condemnation or otherwise such houses, buildings, furnishings, improve- 
ments— 


* 


T suggest that it be read in its 
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And so forth. Mr. President, I am not aware of any other 
manner of acquiring property than by purchase, lease, construc- 
tion, requisition, or condemnation. 

Mr. SWANSON. That was put in there because it is gen- 
erally put in legal documents, to cover gifts. 

Mr. THOMAS. I would prefer to see the words “or gift” 
inserted, then. The word “otherwise” is an extremely broad 
one. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will move to amend by put- 
ting in the words “or by gift,“ I have no objection, and then 
the words “ or otherwise“ can be eliminated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment proposed is agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. If that amendment is accepted, of course, I 
do not care to occupy the time of the Senate in its discussion. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment proposed 
by the committee will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 3, lines 6 and 7, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “ what is commonly known as the Maltby 
Building, as well as all other ” and to insert “ all,” so as to read: 

(e) To take possession of, alter, repair, improve, and suitably arrange 
for living purposes to be used under the terms of this act all houses 
on square owned by the United States, together with any other 
houses in the District of Columbia owned by the Government and not 
now occupied. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, recurring to the amendment 
adopted upon the suggestion of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tuomas], I should like to have the Chair state where that 
amendment comes in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood that it 
was proposed to strike out “ or otherwise” and insert “ by gift.” 

Mr. SWANSON. Wherever those words occur in the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. They occur in two or three places. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 

Mr. THOMAS. And on page 2, line 11. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Wherever the expression oc- 
curs. 

Mr. SWANSON. Wherever it occurs; I hope the Secretary 
will make the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is so ordered. Wherever 
it occurs, the Secretary will strike out “or otherwise” and 
insert “by gift.” 

Mr. THOMAS. And also on page 4, line 20. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in connection with the part of 
paragraph (e), where we have just stricken out the words 
“Maltby Building,” and where it goes on “all houses on 
square 683, owned by the United States, together with any other 
houses in the District of Columbia owned by the Government 
and not now occupied,” I should like to ask the Senator why 
the Government should not have a right to take and use the 
unoccupied embassies of Austria and Germany? I should not 
think of proposing that we should take the property of the late 
ambassadors here, as Germany has taken the property of Mr. 
Gerard, because I do not think we would want to be thieves 
even in time of war; but why should we not use those great 
unoceupied houses for our own p ? 

Mr. SWANSON, The bill does not include any specific houses. 
None have been named. 

Mr, LODGE. Oh, no; but this is limited to houses owned by 
the Government and not now occupied. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, this was 
simply the Maltby Building that was included, and we ex- 
pected to change that into a residential building. It was ascer- 
tained that it would take $120,000. 

Mr. LODGE. I was not objecting to that. 

Mr, SWANSON. The other part was to take buildings out 
here that belonged to the Government, 

Mr, LODGE. So I understand. 

Mr, SWANSON. We have not named any buildings here; and 
if any buildings are to be condemned or acquired, by purchase 
or otherwise, in the District of Columbia, by the provisions of 
the bill before the act becomes operative they must make a 
specific report to Congress and Congress must make the appro- 
priations. If the Senator desires these buildings to be taken 
under the provisions of this bill he can have a report made. 
They are authorized to spend $10,000,000 to sequester buildings 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr, LODGE. The Senator misconceives my purpose. I only 
wanted to give the Government the authority if they have not 
the authority already. 


those two large, empty houses. 


Mr. SWANSON, 
bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Then I will allow the suggestion to stand that 
we use those two embassies, 

Mr, PHELAN. Mr. President, what action has been taken 
the Imperial German Government as to the property of 4 
bassador Gerard? 

Mr. LODGE. As I understand, they have seized his property. 
He had no house there. 

Mr, PHELAN. His personal property? 

Mr, LODGE. His personal property, which was stored there, 
has been seized. I am not proposing to seize any of the personal 
property of the Austrian ambassador or the German am- 
bassador ; I do not know that they have any here; but there are 
Why should we not have the 


The Government has authority under this 


benefit of them during the war? 

Mr. PHELAN, Is the fee in the respective Governments? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; they own them. I understand so. I 
know that is the case with the German Embassy, and I think 
it is the case with the Austrian Embassy. 

Mr. PHELAN. It would be like the acquisition of foreign 
territory here. 

Mr. SWANSON. We have an alien enemy act here which per- 
mits all that property to be controlled. That bill was passed 
long before this bill was introduced, It is alten enemy prop- 
erty, and a law has been passed which will enable the Govern- 
ment to dispose of it. 

Mr. LODGE. Well, I hope they will; that is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The Secretary. The next amendment is on page 3, line 21, 
where, after the words “Secretary of Labor,” it is proposed to 
insert a comma and the words “ with the approval of the Super- 
intendent of Public Buildings and Grounds,” so as to read: 

The Secretary of Labor, with the approval of the Superintendent of 
Public Buildings and Grounds, shall, in the construction of buildings 
in the District of Columbia, make use of any lands owned by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States deemed by him to be suitable for the 
purpose— 

And so forth. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to strike out “the 
Secretary of Labor“ and insert“ the President“; also to strike 
out “with the approval of the Superintendent of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds.” 

Mr. LODGE. In other words, the Senator withdraws that 
amendment? 

Mr. SWANSON. I withdraw that amendment and move to 
substitute the word “ President” for the words “ Secretary of 
Labor.” š 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will not the chairman of the com- 
mittee make that motion apply to the entire bill—that wherever 
the words “Secretary of Labor” occur they shell be stricken 
out and the word “ President” inserted? 

Mr. SWANSON. We can do that as we reach the different 
places in the bill. 

Mr. FALL. Wherever the phrase occurs in the bill, I suggest 
that Secretary of Labor“ be stricken out and“ President“ in- 


serted. 

Mr. SWANSON. That should be done in each case as we 
reach it. We are reading the entire bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to withdraw the amendment pro- 
posing to insert “with the approval of the Superintendent of 
Public Buildings and Grounds.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment offered by the committee is rejected. 
state the next amendment of the committee. 

The Secretary. The next amendment is on page 4—— 

Mr. SWANSON. On page 4, line 3, I move to strike out “ the 
Secretary of Labor“ and insert “the President.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 4, line 3, it is proposed to strike out 
the words Secretary of Labor” and insert the word“ Presi- 
dent.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON, Also, on line 13, I move to strike out “ Sec- 
retary of Labor ” and insert“ President.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. LODGE. What has become of the committee amendment 
in lines 6, 7, 8, and 9? : 


Without objection, that amend- 
The. Secretary will 


1918. 
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Mr. FALL. I suggest to the chairman that that amendment 
should be made on line 18 also. 

Mr. SWANSON, Yes; also on line 18. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, there is an amendment here 
that we have not dealt with, striking out the proviso in lines 
6, 7, 8, and 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That has not been reached yet. 

Mr. LODGE. We have gone to lines 13 and 18. I thought we 
had passed over it. 

The SECRETARY. 
out the words: 


Provided, That houses erected by the Government under the authority 
or vaia act shall be of only a temporary character whenever it is prac- 
ticable. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I hope the chairman of the 
committee will not insist on that amendment. 

The chairman of the committee the other day, on April 17, in 
discussing this very proposition said that it was the purpose 
of the committee to leave it to the discretion of the Secretary 
of Labor, as the bill read at that time, to erect either permanent 
or temporary buildings, as he might deem proper. In my judg- 
ment, that is the way it should be; but this amendment, striking 
out the language read by the Secretary, would take away from 
the department or the President, as the bill now reads, the au- 
thority to put up temporary structures; and it seems to me the 
only construction which could be placed upon the bill, with that 
language eliminated, would be to have all the structures per- 
manent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, the language “ whenever it, is practicable” would give the 
President the right to construct a permanent building if it was 
imperative, so I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the observation of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire is absolutely correct. Of course, we 
nre only providing for these housing privileges because of the 
necessities of the war. I can understand, where we have ar- 
senals and other industries connected with the War or Navy 
Departments, that it might be advisable to have permanent, 
substantial structures, and wherever such a case exists I want 
the structures to be permanent; but in many places there will 
be additional labor required for a year or two years or at most 
during the continuance of the war, and it does seem to me that 
common prudence would suggest that there should be nothing 
more than a temporary structure in cases of that kind. 

A little matter came to my attention the other day. My col- 
league [Mr. Harprne] referred to it on yesterday. The com- 
mittee having charge of the housing projects under the pending 
legislation prepared certain specifications for building, and they 
had printed certain regulations in which it was provided that 
none but a very excellent quality of cast-iron sewer pipe should 
De used. It so happens that in my own State there are large 
concerns that are interested in the manufacture of vitrified sewer 
pipe. This piping is approved by nearly all of the municipal- 
ities in our State and elsewhere in that vicinity. It may be that 
there are certain localities where none but steel or cast-iron pipe 
should be used; but it certainly does seem to me that any pipe 
should be used which would meet with the approval of the 
local authorities. The vitrified sewer pipe is much cheaper 
than the iron or steel pipe; and why any man in charge of this 
building project should say that only iron or steel pipe can be 
used is beyond my comprehension. If they were to build all 
permanent structures there might be some excuse for it, but I 
hope the Senator in charge of the bill will not insist upon that 
amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, this provision in the House 
bill says that they shall put up temporary buildings wherever 
practicable. It leaves a certain amount of discretion, but it 
would make it the subject of a great deal of comment if the 
authorities put up any permanent buildings anywhere. The lan- 
guage was stronger than was really deemed advisable where 
they wanted to put up permanent buildings. A part of the em- 
ployees in the arsenals and navy yards are willing at once to 
buy their buildings, pay a certain amount of cash, and make the 
remaining payments in installments. They had an idea that in 
places like that they ought to put up permanent buildings. A 
permanent wooden structure can be put up nearly as quickly as 
a temporary building, and the Government would not lose any 
money. It was thought wise to leave it discretionary with 
them to put up either temporary or permanent buildings, as they 
thought the situation required. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then why did not—— 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, take a place 
where you expect the population to be reduced one-half when 
the war is over. It would be absolute folly to put up permanent 
buildings there. They would not sell for more than temporary 
buildings and yet the cost is three and four times what it would 


On lines 6, 7, 8, and 9 it is proposed to strike 


be in ordinary times. They expect to put up temporary build- 
ings at such places, while at the Boston Navy Yard, the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard, the Mare Island Navy Yard, at Charleston, 
and Norfolk they can put up permanent buildings and the em- 
ployees are willing to buy them. 

All that is desired is that there shall be a discretion lodged 
with them to determine whether it is wise at a given place to 
put up permanent or temporary buildings. The language was 
such that they felt that unless it was impracticable or nearly 
impossible to put up temporary buildings they would have to put 
up permanent buildings. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator who felt that way? 

Mr. SWANSON. Those who are to have the administration 
of it who appeared before the committee. 

Mr. POMERENE. Who are they? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Eidlitz and others. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes, Mr. President; and I think I can 
shed a little bit of light upon that. Some of these material 
men came to see me and wanted me to support this committee 
amendment, because they said they wanted permanent struc- 
tures everywhere, and quoted the British authorities to the 
effect that they had discovered that none but permanent struc- 
tures should be used. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, I have not 
seen any material man. No material man appeared before the 
committee. The Secretary of Labor, in discussing this matter, 
said that Great Britain spent $700,000,000 for permanent build- 
ings. He did not think it practicable in America, because Great 
Britain is a small country and permanent buildings with the 
large population could be quickly disposed of, and that most 
of the buildings would be temporary, but there are places where 
permanent buildings ought to be put up. Unless you are going 
to haye an immense loss, if you put up temporary buildings in 
Philadelphia, there would be an absolute loss; if you put them 
up at Mare Island it would be a loss; if you put them up at 
Puget Sound it would be a loss. But in the majority of places 
the buildings should be temporary. I find lumber people are 
anxious to haye temporary buildings. No material men and 
no lumbermen appeared before the committee or applied to me. 
The only suggestion which was made was by people who expect 
to administer this law, who think they ought to have discretion 
to take what is best for each place.- If the Senator will offer 
an amendment which will do that, that is all I desire. 

Mr, POMERENE. The language of the House bill if left alone 
will provide exactly what the Senator is now working for. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to this language. All 
I want is to have the discretion left with them. 

Mr. POMERENE. This would leave the discretion with them. 

Mr. SWANSON. But it is so strong that it would be hard to 
put up permanent buildings anywhere. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; not at all. 

Mr. SWANSON. It reads this way: 

Provided, That houses erected by the Government under the au- 
thority of this act shall be of either permancnt or temporary character, 
as is most practicable. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have not any objection to the language 
if it assumes that form. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would prefer to eliminate it. Otherwise 
it might leave it that they should prefer permanent buildings. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think common horse sense used by the 
department and by those in charge of this building will deter- 
mine the question as to whether we ought to have permanent 
buildings in a given locality. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would suggest this amendment, and it is 
<ll anyone desires: 

Provided, That the houses erected by the Government under au- 
thority of this act shall be of cither permanent or temporary charac- 
ter, as is most practicable. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am going to venture to 
suggest to the Senator, though his suggestion may be better 
than mine, that it should read: 

That houses erected by the Government under the authority of this 
act shall be of a temporary character unless otherwise determined by 
the President. 

Mr. SWANSON. That would lead to long delays, I fear. 
There are a great many of these employees who have the money 
to pay in part for the houses and all they ask is the privilege 
of purchasing these buildings. It will not cost the Government 
anything. At some of the places the buildings are going to he 
permanent, but it seems to me wise to leave it to be determined 
whether they shall be temporary or permanent according to the 
conditions. 

I offer this as a substitute: 


Provided, That houses erected by the Government under the authority 
of = 355 Shall be of permanent or of temporary character as is most 
practicable, 
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Mr. KING. 

Provided, That houses erected by the Government uuder the authority 
of this act shall be of only a temporary character, except where the 
interests of the Government will be best subserved. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection whatever to that 
amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. That sounds better. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will accept it. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask that the amendment be read as now 
stated by the Senator from Utah. 

The Secretary. Strike out and insert: ; 

Provided, That houses erected by the Government under the authority 
of this act shall be of only a temporary character, except where the 
interests of the Government will be best subserved, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Be best subserved by what? 

Mr. POMERENE. By buildings of a permanent character. 

Mr. KING. I thought that was covered by the language of 
the bill. z 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I agree with what the Sena- 
tor from Ohio has said. I have prepared an amendment along 
that line which I think perhaps covers the ground somewhat 
more fully than that offered by the Senator from Utah, if the 
Senator from Ohio will yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 4, at the end of line 13, insert the 
following: 

Provided, That where it shall be necessary temporary structures may 
be crected, but that where and when possible, in the ju ent of the 
President, permanent houses shall be constructed, such houses to be 
located and constructed in accordance with plans to be ———— b 
the President on suitable sites convenient to, or in the neighborhood of, 
na „ a „ coast defenses, ship or naval bases, Government 
ya or other plants, such structures to constitute, whenever pos- 
sible, a part of the permanent plan or system of national defense. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think the amendment goes as far as we 
ought to go in limiting this work. That shows a preference for 
temporary buildings unless the Government interests would be 
subserved by permanent ones, and that, I think, is right. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator having charge of the bill if we have made any 
provision for a bureau of housing and transportation? 

Mr. SWANSON. I know of none except as the Shipping Board 
may have organized one, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That would be organized, I take 
it, under this bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. The bill would give the power to effect an 
organization to carry out its purposes, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely want to call the at- 
tention of the Senator to the fact that the Secretary of Labor 
is not walting for us to pass a bill in order to establish a bureau. 

Mr. SWANSON, I will say, in justice to the Secretary of 
Labor, that he has been very efficient and capable in this as in 
other matters during the war. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not questioning that. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator may not have been here when 
I stated that the President gave him, I understand, $60,000 out 
of the appropriation to make this investigation, and he made 
these reports as to conditions, getting the material which justi- 
fied him in recommending to Congress the passage of this act. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I have a letter here with this 
letterhead : 

Office of the Director, Department of Labor, office of the Secretary, 
Washington, Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation, 613 
G Street NW. 

This is a letter with reference to the matter the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] referred to a moment ago, and I am simply 
calling attention to it, because I think many Senators may be 
interested in it. I received telegrams from some vitrified pipe 
or brick people in my State protesting against putting out 
specifications of the buildings requiring the use of iron pipe 
only for sewage purposes connected with the building. It seems 
to me that the director of this housing bureau, according to the 
information they had, prepared specifications that would ex- 
clude everything except iron pipe. Of course that would give 
the iron-pipe people an absolute monopoly, and they could fix 
their prices at about whatever they saw fit in submitting bids 
to comply with the specifications, These people protested against 
that. I take it this is the same proposition that the junior Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Harprxc] referred to yesterday, when in 
his remarks he said: 


I ventured to address a letter to the department asking if there 
could not be a correction of, the fications which should conform 
to the municipal building codes of the country and admit this material. 
The head of the . hy to which we are to commit the task of 

nding $60,000, had the cffrontery in making ly to say to me, 


Will not the Senator accept this?— 


“IT hope you will ask me to do nothing further in this matter.“ 
T took this matter up with this organization upon the receipt 
of these telegrams and I suggested that it would be very unwise 


to get out specifications confining the sewer connections to one 
particular class of material; that from the Government's stand- 
point, as well as otherwise, it would be wise to leave it open 
and get the bids, and then take whatever was best. I re- 
ceived a letter the heading of which I have just read, and while 
it is not quite so discourteous as would appear to have been the 
reply to the Senator from Ohio it is a very peculiar letter, to 
say the least of it, to come from the head of a bureau of the 
Government in reply to those who have a right to inquire in 
reference to these matters. He says: 

I have your favor of April 19. The vitvified-pipe interests are cer- 
tainly on the job. 

Then he goes on to say: 


I have seen three or four of them, and have had numerous letters 
from various representatives of the Government. and I believe that I 
have satisfactorily met the views of the clay-pipe manufacturers in ad- 
justing the standards. 


Mr. THOMAS. Who is the author of that? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is from Mr. Eidlitz. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does it not also appear that the iron-pipe 
men are on the job? ` 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They got their work in first— 
that is, they got it done, really. This letter does not give me 
any information that is definite to show what arrangement we 
had made, but he says he thinks he has made things satisfadc- 
tory to these people. He says they are “on the job.“ He is 
certain the other people were on the job, and they seemed to 
have the ear of the director of this bureau the organization of 
which Congress has not authorized. ; 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I wish to make a. brief 
comment on what my colleague [Mr. Jones of Washington] 
has said about a letter he received, similar to other letters that 
I have seen from this new army of officials who have come in 
as an incident of the war, men who are utterly inexperienced 
in public matters. The trouble with the letter and the state 
of mind which makes such letters as that possible is that 
these men are unable to distinguish properly between public 
and private business. That is the trouble with them. “They 
are put into an office for the first time, and never having beforo 
felt the responsibility of dealing with the people's business they 
imagine that they can proceed along the same lines and with 
the same methods that they used in conducting their own private 
business. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President. $50,000,000 would 
furnish all the houses that are necessary to house the employees 
at these war plants. We might just as well tear the mask off 
this bill and show the motive back of it. This bureau, which 
has been created in the Department of Labor, a bureau of which 
Mr. Eidlitz is the head, has been created with the idea of build- 
ing a whole lot of community centers for industrial workers 
throughout the country that are not needed in any way, but 
of course to win the war t 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to ask the Senator his author- 
ity for that statement. f 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. My authority for the statement is 
men who are connected with Mr. Eidlitz, the plans that are now 
being prepared, the numerous contractors who are down here, 
and representatives of the councils of various cities who are 
looking to—— 

Mr. SWANSON. 
nesses summoned? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Because I did not know of it when 
the hearing was held before the committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then have them brought here. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have just heard of it. 
Senator deny that that is the motive back of it? 

Mr. SWANSON, I deny, as far as anyone appeared before 
the committee, that there was any such motive behind this bill. 
Here is a report from 15 or 18 places which was brought before 
the committee, which the Senator had every opportunity to 
read, showing where the plant was located and the necessity 
for housing the employees. I heard nothing about any such 
wild scheme as that. This matter was investigated by the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. The Senator is a 
member of the committee. He voted to report this bill. If he 
knew of these matters, I wish he had brought the attention of 
the committee to them. I would have summoned the committee 
to hear the parties. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I voted to report the bill in order 
that this appropriation of $50,000,000 as an emergency miglit be 
applied in the proper direction, to build houses at those plants, 
and $50,000,000 will more than build the houses needed for the 
employees at the plants. But I made the reservation that these 
houses should be built under the direction of the departinent 
having direct charge of those industries. The Senator will 
remember that, and that several other members of the com- 


Why did not the Senator have those wit- 
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mittee at the same time made the same reservation. We did not 
believe it should be placed in this bureau with all its idealistic 
ideas. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator would put it in the hands of 
the President. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have just found out that the 
President has created this bureau and the whole policy is now 
illuminated. It shows what is behind this whole proposition, 
because I have had delegation after delegation from my State 
in my office asking me to intercede with this department in 
order that they might get a contract to erect buildings for these 


communities, If we are entering on a real estate proposition 
in this bill, let us know it. Let us hold up the bill and make some 
inquiry. ° 


Mr. SWANSON, If the Senator will permit me, here is a 
confidential report, and it states everything that is contem- 
plated. He has been given an opportunity to examine it as to 
plants in his own State and elsewhere. It is confidential; it 
gives the number of houses needed, the number of people needed, 
the amount of contracts, and a full statement of the entire 
purpose. Here is the report submitted to the Senate committee, 
Does he doubt it? Did he read it? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I know as much about the war in- 
dustries as those papers can tell me. I sat in the Military 
Committee four months and heard the evidence in regard to the 
need of housing facilities at these plants. I know they need 
them, and I am willing to vote for them, but I am not willing 
to vote for a great socialistic experiment to build a whole lot 
of houses that are not needed. 

Mr. SWANSON. The bill limits it to navy yards, arsenals, 
and industrial plants engaged in war production. The Senator 
did not offer any other provision to it. ‘ 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the Senator knows 
I do not care to have a controversy with him. I only want to 
nccomplish-what the bill was intended to accomplish in this in- 
stance, and that is to provide the necessary housing facilities, 
but I want to point out to the Senator that we are going before 
the people of this country asking them to subscribe to liberty 
loans, we are taxing them to the utmost limit, and the Senate 
should be absolutely sure what the policy is behind the bill 
before they make any extended appropriation of money or 
create a policy which will cost us millions of dollars in the 
end and for which we shall have to tax the people or ask them 
to loan their money. Therefore I feel that we ought to know 
what is the motive behind this bill, and in view of statements 
which have come to me and to men in my State and in other 
States, that this is a policy to build up great community centers 
for industrial workers, we should be absolutely sure whether 
that is the policy in the bill or not. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I subscribe in the main to 
what the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] has 
said. I have met Mr. Eidlitz, the gentleman referred to as the 
Director of the Building Commission of the Department of 
Labor. He is a business man of the city of New York. He is 
held in very high repute, and has had large experience in 
the construction of buildings in the city of New York. I 
am certain that he is in no wise involved in any undertaking 
here of profit to himself. But it is a fact, Mr. President, that 
in the Building Bureau, organized by the Department of Labor, 
he has surrounded himself with many of the social uplifters and 
tenement-house reformers of the country. 

I have in my hand an article printed in last Friday’s New York 
Sun which tells of the Shipping Board building a model town 
costing $3,000,000 at Camden, N. J. It is said that 907 houses 
are planned. It is proposed that workers may buy or rent these 
houses, and it is believed the houses will be ready in three 
months. Then it goes on and tells in detail what it is proposed 
to do. 


The town will be made as beautiful and as utilitarian as possible. 
Though it will be incorporated as a part of Camden, it will be known 
as Haddon Township. The houses, 907 in number, will be brick 
mostly and detached and laid off in rows. They will cost approximately 
$3,070 each. 

. * . . * . . 

The city of Camden is ready to spend $325,000 in building school- 
houses, fire stations, sewage, and water plants. Extension of Camden 
trolley lines to Haddon Township will be undertaken by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporgtion at a cost of $125,000. 

The town will be made as beautiful and as utilitarian as pos- 
sible. It will be incorporated as a part of Camden, known as 
Haddon Township. The city of Camden is ready to spend 
$325,000 in building public schools, fire stations, sewage, and 
water pipes. 

Mr. President, this is the second model township the Shipping 
Board has provided for that I know of—the one at Newport 
News and this one. I do not seriously object to the building of 
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model, practical houses for the employees of the Government. 
My own judgment is that if a subject of this kind could be han- 
dled without too much attention being paid to the social side 
of things or the uplifting idea, perhaps we could construct these 
centers in the interest of the Government, and incidentally in 
the interest of the men employed in the Government plants. 

I am convinced that the Government can not build frame bar- 
racks near navy yards and munition plants and induce men to 
leave other parts of the country, where they have attractive 
homes, to work in those plants if they are compelled to live in 
houses that are not attractive and comfortable. Skilled me- 
chanics who are paid from $8 to $10 a day are not going to 
leave their place of abode in some pleasant city or town to 
work in Government plants under bad living conditions. 

So, for my part, I am willing to erect permanent houses where 
it is practicable, provided, of course, every safeguard is taken 
to insure as near as possible the return of the Government 
money, 

But I fear, as the Senator from New Jersey has just ex- 
pressed it, that this is only a beginning. One of the gentlemen 
interested in this very work in talking to me recently inti- 
mated that this was only the beginning. I do not agree with 
the Senator from New Jersey that $50,000,000 will cover this 
work. I think that perhaps before a year is over we will be 
asked to contribute much more. 

I would even go as far as to give $50,000,000 more if it should 
prove to be necessary, but, unless we are very careful, not only 
Will $50,000,000 be asked, but $500,000,000 more. 

So I am uncertain just what to do to safeguard the situation, 
because I know houses must be built and I know conditions 
must be met; but if this could be handled as a purely business 
proposition, and loans were made by the. Government, under 
proper security, to the owners of munition plants, gun factories, 
and shipyards placing the responsibility upon them, I am sure 
better results would be obtained. 

I can see no reason, Mr. President, why men who are making 
vast sums of money from Government work should not under- 
take some responsibility themselves for housing their own em- 
ployees; and I am quite certain that if the thing was properly 
worked out we could dispose of this matter without the Govern- 
ment assuming the entire responsibility. But unless we are care- 
ful we are going to enter upon a stupendous scheme here, which 
in the end will cost the Government hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, and the only result will be, as in the case of Camden and 
Newport News, the building of beautiful suburban villages all 
over the country to which the National Treasury will contribute 
very large amounts. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr, CALDER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. In support of what the Senator is saying, I wish 
to state that I have received at least four letters from different 
parts of the United States, from individuals who are connected 
directly or indirectly with munitions and other industries fur- 
nishing supplies to the Government, urging me to support meas- 
ures that will look to the appropriation of millions and hundreds 
of millions of dollars to build splendid houses for all who are 
engaged in work which conduces to the prosecution of the war. 
I have not any doubt in the world but what there is a propa- 
ganda now about to be inaugurated, if it is not already started, 
to induce the Government to furnish buildings for the employees 
of nearly every man who has any contract, directly or indirectly, 
with the Government. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator is correct. This measure is a 
departure from the custom of the country. Its only excuse is 
because we are at war, and I am afraid that some gentle- 
men outside of Congress interested in uplifting the human race 
have hit upon this method to work out some scheme of their own. 
It is a fact, however, that the whole country needs additional 
housing facilities. 

When this bill came up the other day I took the trouble to com- 
municate with the mayors of several of our larger cities. I 
find that in Boston in the year 1916, $38,850,000 worth of new 
buildings were constructed, and in the first three months of this 
year only $1,006,000 worth of buildings were constructed. On 
that basis it would mean that the building operations this year 
in Boston would be only 15 per cent of the total operations of 
1916: In St. Louis, in 1916, the value of the buildings erected 
was $12,851,000, r 

On the basis of the first three months of this year the opera- 
tions in St. Louis will not exceed $2,600,000, 20 per cent of those 
of 1916. In Philadelphia in 1916 the building operations totaled 
in value $47,000,000, and for this year they will probably not 
exceed $10,000,000, In Chicago in 1916 the building operations 
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totaled $112 835.000, and this year they will not exceed $39,000,- 
000. In the city of New York building operations totaled in 1916 
the sum of $11,000,000, and this year they will not exceed $40,- 
000,000. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I destre to ask the Senator 
from New York. who is competent to spent upon these matters, 
whether that is not due very largely to the tremendous increase 
in cost and scurcity of material and also of labor? 

Mr. CALDER. The Senaior from Colorado is correct in the 
main, Mr. President. The material and labor going into building 
construction has increased in price about 50 per cent. I have 
analyzed the figures recently in New York City, when I was 
home last week, and I find that while the claim has been that the 
increased cost will be 100 per cent I think it is fair to say that 
it is somewhere between 40 and 50 per cent. 

In connection with the figures I have just given, a careful esti- 
mate indicates that the building operations for 1916 in this coun- 
try, outside of Government construction, were substantially 
$1,500.000,000, and that for this year they will not exceed $300,- 
000,000—a fulling off of 75 per cent. My information is that in 
every lurge city of the Nation there is a searcity of housing 
facilities. In apartment houses, in tenement houses, in dwelling 
houses. there is 100 per cent occupancy, and while the conditions 
in New York are not quiie so bad as they are in Washington 
they cre very bad. indeed. 

So, Mr. President, with that in mind, and realizing just what 
the Shipping Bonrd has done in the matter of building these vil- 
lages in the neighborhood of shipping plants, it seems to me that 
we are going to have, unless we are careful, tremendous buildin; 
operations by the Government in the near future. 7 

I offered un amendment to the War Finance Corporation bill 
when it was pending, which, if it had been agreed to, would have 
permitted, by offering proper security. the insurance companies 
and the mortgage companies of the country to come to the War 
Finance Corporation for aid. I said at the time that one of my 
reasons for offering that amendment was to enable corporations 
that ordinarily loan money in building operations to get relief 
if they needed it from the War Finance Corporation. The Sen- 
ate, however. did not agree with my views in the matter. There- 
fore we luck relief in that direction. r 

The Senator from Colorado -has referred to the increased 
cost ol building materials. I might add to that, for the Sena- 
tor's information, thut in the city of New York to-day you can 
not get a building Joan for new structures. There is some money 
to loan for permanent mortgages. but very little in comparison to 
what was obtainable a short time ago. The money formerly 
available for building operations is being used for the purchase 
of liberty bonds or is being held for the payment of the Govern- 
ment taxes due in June. 

If I could write this measure or amend it properly, I would 
have it rend that the department of the Government charged 
with the responsibility of this legislation, instead of itself build- 
ing houses, should, under proper security, loan to responsible 
people the money with which to build. In that way we would 
encourage home building by private concerns; we would take 
eare of the necessities of the country at this time, and, to a 
large degree, assure to the Nation the return of the investment 
made by the Government itself. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I should like to ask some mem- 
ber of the committee if it has been determined to spend in the 
Distriet of Columbia $10,000,000, which T see is proposed here, 
for building in this District? I understand a great number of 
employees are in the Food Administration Department and that 
a great number are in the Fuel Administration Department. I 
can pot understand why the Food Administration Department 
should not be located in St. Louis and why the Fuel Adminis- 
tration Department should not be located in Chicago. I think 
these different departments might as well be located in other 
cities which are nearer the scene of the activities in the line of 
their control. where the offices and employees might easily be 
accommodated without the construction of new buildings. It 
seems to me that a great many of the other departments that 
nre located here are not necessarily in direct touch with the 
heads of the departments and do not need to be located in Wash- 
ington. If that ts true, I do not see why they might not be sent 
to these other cities, where the Government would not be com- 
pelled to build houses to take care of the employees. I would 
like to know if any suggestion has been made to the committee 
negativing the idea that that could be done and demanding that 
these buildings must necessarily be erected here? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Arkansas that a very accurate estimate was made as to 
what the departments expected relative to the increased number 
of employees in Washington. Each department was asked as 

to increased work and the number of employees that were ex- 


pected and needed. The War Department estimated that it 
would need from May 1 to July 1. 4,928 additional employees; 
from July 1 to the ist of December, 4,195 additional employees, 
The Labor Department estimated that it would need 80 addi- 
tional employees from May 1 to July 1, and from July 1 to 
December 1 it would need 190. The Navy Department estimated 
that from May 1 to July 1 it would need 634 additional em- 
Pployees and from July 1 to December 81 it would need 740. 
All of the various departments were asked to furnish estimates, 
and the estimated total from May 1 to July 1 is 11,182 additional 
employees. and from July 1 to December 81, 11.598. They have 
made an estimate for the month of March, and the actual in- 
crease in needs exceeds the estimate that was made. . 

Some of these departments possibly might be decentralized—if 
I may use that expression—as Mr. Schwab took some of the 
Shipping Board clerks to Philadelphia. 

Mr. KIRBY. Does the Senator's report show what the forces 
in the Fuel Control Department and the Food Administration 


are? 4 


Mr. SWANSON. The Fuel Administration expects to have 
160 additional clerks from May 1 to July 1, and 240 additional 
clerks, I think it is, from July 1 to December 31. 

Mr. KIRBY. How many have they now? That is what I am 


‘trying to ascertain? 


Mr. SWANSON. 
now have. 

Mr. KIRBY. It would seem to me that most of these matters 
might be taken care of by putting employees in other cities, 
where they could be accommodated without going to the trouble 
of building houses. They would not be far enough away to 
cause any inconvenience in the finishing up of the work. 

Mr. SWANSON. In addition to that we have the large works 
in connection with the Navy and the making of our large guns in 
the gun factory in Washington, and a large iucrease in that part 
of the money which is appropriated for the District of Columbia 
will be used for housing persons who are needed in the Washing- 
ton Gun Factory or Navy Yard. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Virginia if he has made any inquiry or estimate as to the amount 
of money which has already been expended by the Government 
in the District of Columbia in the matter of building houses? 

Mr. SWANSON, I do not think the Government has spent any 
money in that way. I do not know whether it would have au- 
thority to expend any money unless there was a special appropri- 
ation for that purpose, and I am not aware of any such. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, yes; we made an appropriation, I 
think, of $2.000,000 last year for the construction of a building 
on Sixth Street. I think I am not mistaken about that. 

Mr. SWANSON. For housing? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; I mean buildings of all kinds. 

Mr. SWANSON. The only appropriation that has been made 
in recent years was for the building opposite the Treasury De- 
partment, next to the Belasco Theater, which they are now 
building. As to rentals, that question does not come to our 
committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What interests me is, that when I came 
here last October and drove about the city I was inclined to 
throw up my hands and say that the work that I had tried to 
do for 25 years to make Washington the most beautifal city in 
the world—that was the stereotyped phruse—had been pretty 
much thrown away. We have constructed shacks—some of them 
are almost shacks—all over our parks in the District of Co- 
lumbia. We have ruined our parks; we have ruthlessly cut 
down trees that have required 75 years to grow; and we are 
continuing that work. We have now invaded Potomac Park; 
we have taken East Seaton and West Seaton Parks; we have 
taken that strip of land known as Henry Park; and we are going 
on with that kind of work, 

Mr. SWANSON, I will say to the Senator that I am not ac- 
quainted with the details of it; it did not come from the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds; it came. I think, from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, of which the Sena- 
tor is a member, and probably he has as full information as I 
have in regard to the matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The appropriation was made by the Ap- 
propriations Committee. but what I desire to know is, who de- 
termines where these buildings shall be erected? I know enough 
about the District of Columbia to know that the Government 
might have gone out 2 mile or so and acquired land that would 
not have done injury to the District of Columbia, so far as its 
beauty is concerned, upon which all of these buildings, or most 
of them, could have been erected; and if it had been necessary 
to build structures for movies we might have done that also to 
accommodate those who are going to occupy those buildings; 
but it seems that somebody has gone along in the District of 


I have not an estimate as to how many they 
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Columbia, absolutely without regard to the beauty of. the city, 
has destroyed the parks and has destroyed the appearance of 
the city, so far as its beauty is concerned, without any regard 
to results. That is the way it strikes me. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am very anxious to ask the Senator 
who authorized this horrible performance? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not know; I know that an appro- 
priation was made last year when I was absent on account of 
illness. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There was not any necessity for it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. An appropriation was made of something 
over $2,000,000, and I think the site for that building was de- 
seribed—I refer to the building on Sixth Street NW., running 
back to the Fish Commission Building. 

Mr. SMOOT. That cost over $6,000,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Utah says it cost over 
$6,000,000. Magnificent trees were cut down in that park, the 
value of which could not be estimated to this District. So 
the work has gone on. “ Woodman, spare that tree” has been 
forgotten; our great effort to beautify Washington, to have wide 
streets, benutiful avenues, and lovely parks has been lost sight 
of absolutely; and I do not know under whose authority it was 
done, although, of course, the appropriations were made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. There have been appropriations made for some 
of these buildings; but I want to say to the Senator that there 
have been buildings erected and paid for from the fund of 
$100,000,000 which we granted to the President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is no question about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. There has been expended in one case about 
$6,000:000, in another case $2,000,000, and altogether about 
$12,000,000 which the Appropriations Committee have recom- 
mended for the erection of these temporary structures. I will 
ask the Senator from Virginia if that is not correct? 

Mr. MARTIN. I would not undertake to give the figures 
accurately, but substantially that is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. That amount is substantially correct at any 
rate. Then, I will say to the Senator, I do not know how much 
has been taken out of the President’s fund for the purpose of 
erecting different buildings. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A little while ago I noticed that the House 
of Representatives had refused to appropriate something over 
$4,000,000 for the building on the old Arlington Hotel site. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House did not refuse, but the Senate re- 
fused to put it in the bill, and the Senator will remember that 
then immediately the amount necessary was taken out of the 
President’s fund. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator correctly states the 
fact. The Senate refused to make that appropriation of over 
$4,000.000 for the building on the old Arlington site; but those 
who were constructing that building reached out and got that 
$4,000,000, and I presume they made a fair profit on it; I do 
not know how much. So we are going along. 

I am perhaps not more concerned than any other Senator 
about the District of Columbia, but I was a member of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia for 22 years; I was 


chairman of the committee for 10 years; and I gave the best 
efforts of my life, neglecting interests of my own constituents, 
to build up the city ot Washington along correct lines. We 
made wonderful progress, so much so that many times it was 
stated by visitors from foreign nations that we had or were 
going to have the most beautiful city in the world. But I do 
not know what is going to happen to Washington unless we 
stop the process that has been going on here and seems to be 
continuing at a rapid rate at the present time. If there was 
any way to stop it, to halt the vandalism, as I am inclined to 
call it, that is being perpetrated in this city, I should like to see 
it done; but perhaps it is too late to talk about it now. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if he 
believes there will be a permanent injury by the erection of 
these temporary buildings on the public lands and parks of 
Washington? 

Mr. GALLINGER. There certainly is a temporary injury, 
if not a permanent injury, and I do not know why there will 
not be a permanent injury. 

Mr. PHELAN. Of course, we all deplore it. I do not know 
what authority has been granted, but in conversation with 
some members of the Fine Arts Commission I learned that 
they had advised that the buildings be as ugly as possible in 
order to compel their demolition at the end of the war. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is about the best thing I have 
known the Fine Arts Commission to do for a good many years. 
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If they have succeeded in doing that, they have succeeded in 
doing a good thing, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I want the Recorp to carry the 
statement of my thorough conviction that they have succeeded. 

Mr. PHELAN. There is no intention—I wish to make the 
point—of maintaining those buildings as a permanent adorn- 
ment to the city. I think we are all of one mind that they 
should be destroyed at the conclusion of the war. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the buildings that have been 
erected by authority of Congress are for the most part tem- 
porary buildings that may be used for two or three years. 
They to some extent impair the beauty of the city. They have 
been authorized by Congress, notwithstanding that fact and 
with full knowledge of that fact, because they were war-emer- 
gency buildings. I am sure Congress dees not want even the 
beauty of Washington to stand in the way of the successful 
eonduct of this war. 

There has been no building erected by authority of the Con- 
gress that will be any permanent disfigurement to the city; 
but they were erected where they were urgently needed for 
emergency war purposes, and I am sure there is not a Mem- 
ber of the Senate who would not approve of every one of 
them if he was familiar with the facts. They have been au- 
deliberately, advisedly, and solely for emergency 
buildings of a temporary character in most instances. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MARTIN. I will. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will permit me, I want heartily 
to indorse what he has said. I think that we could not have 
done better, and it is well that the buildings are of a character 
that makes it plain that they are to be only temporary. 

I might say, if the Senator will permit me further, that I 
went through some of these buildings recently and urged that 
every precaution should be taken to avoid loss by fire. 

Mr. PHELAN. Does the Senator mean loss of life? 

Mr. CALDER. I refer especially to damage by fire to the 
buildings and to the property of the Government, and I am glad 
to say that some fire apparatus has been installed in those build- 
ings. That was a very wise precaution, because the buildings 
in the main are constructed of inflammable material; but that 
could not have been otherwise, as they were designed to be tem- 
porary in character and the necessity for speed in their con- 
struction was great. 

Mr. MARTIN, Mr. President, these buildings have usually 
been erected at plates convenient to the work to be done. Of 
course, we could have gone outside the limits of the city or we 
could have gone to remote locations in the city, but those loca- 
tions would not have answered the urgent necessities of the 
war conditions. I am sure every precaution, every care has 
been taken which could be taken consistently with the object in 
view. There have been, of course, some buildings erected here 
out of the emergency fund which was placed in the hands of the 
President, and otherwise, that the committees of Congress did 
not deal with; but, so far as the Committee on Appropriations 
has dealt with these matters—and they have dealt with most of 
them and there has been congressional action—the committee 
has used every precaution to prevent any injury to the beauty 
of the city, and in the long run no injury will be done. An urgent 
war necessity has been met with as little injury to the beauty of 
the city as was possible, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator says that no 
buildings of a permanent character have been authorized by 
Congress. : 

Mr. MARTIN. The Senator is mistaken. I said for the most 
part they were temporary. Some permanent buildings have been 
authorized. 4 : 

Mr. McCUMBER. Has there been any authority from Con- 
gress to erect permanent buildings? a 

Mr. MARTIN, I do not know. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And if not, where was the authority ob- 
tained? 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not know to what extent the permanent 
buildings may have been put up. I do know that the building 
being erected on the old Arlington Hotel site, which is designed 
to be permanent and very handsome and commodious, has been 
authorized and paid for out of the emergency fund granted to 
the President. Four million two hundred thousand dollars have 
been dedicated to the purchase of that site and for the completion 
of the building out of the emergency fund granted to the Presi- 
dent. Congress did not act in that matter at all. There were 
measures pending for that purpose, but pending action the Presi- 
dent set aside $4,200,000, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Has the Senator any information as to 


whether the price paid for that building was an excrbitant 
price? 
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Mr. MARTIN. My information is that the price is not an 
exorbitant one. It will be a very fine building, thoroughly fire- 
proof, with a handsome exterior and an interior conveniently 
arranged for departmental purposes. I believe the Govern- 
ment will receive a dollar’s worth for every dollar it pays out 
in that transaction. That is the information which I have; 
indeed, I think that the contractors put at.the disposal of the 
Treasury Department every book and every paper they had show- 
ing what money had been expended. The amount may have been 
a little liberal. I, of course, do not pretend to speak with the 
utmost detail, but, generally speaking, I believe it was a very 
carefully made bargain and that the Government will get a 
dollar's worth for every dollar it pays out. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Carefully made, of course, as compared 
with some of the other expenditures which have been made? 

Mr. MARTIN. I think the matter was carefully investigated. 
I will say that the Supervising Architect of the Treasury and 
some other Government officials talked with me about it when 
action was contemplated by the Appropriations Committee, but 
the Appropriations Committee did not act on it, and the pur- 
chase price was paid out of the emergency fund voted to the 
President. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. MARTIN. I will. 

Mr. NELSON. I should like to know why the Government 
does not utilize and put up buildings on the ground which 
was acquired several years ago. As the Senator knows, we 
acquired several squares east of the District Building and 
south of Pennsylvania Avenue. I think there are three or four 
blocks there altogether, but instead of using that property the 
Government buys other property and puts up buildings, leaving 
all that property dead and idle. 

Mr. MARTIN. The Government has bought very little real 
estate, and the buildings which it has erected have been erected on 
its own property. On the property to which the Senator refers 
on the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue there are already val- 
uable buildings, and to some extent those buildings are being 
used for Government purposes. On investigation it was thought 
inadvisable at this time to tear down those buildings for the 
purpose of erecting other buildings when the Government had 
land on which it could erect the buildings which it needs, I 
repeat, some of the buildings on the property referred to by 
the Senator from Minnesota are already being used. 

Mr. NELSON. How many squares has the Government 
there? 

Mr. MARTIN. I can not speak with entire accuracy as to 
the number of squares. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there is only one, extending from 
Fifteenth Street to Fourteenth Street on the south side of and 
facing the Avenue, 

Mr. NELSON. My impression is that the Government owns 
four or five squares there. E 

Mr. MARTIN. The Senator from Utah probably knows as 
to that. The Government owns a good many buildings there, 
some of which are in use; and it was deemed, after investiga- 
tion, unwise to tear those buildings down for the purpose of 
erecting new buildings when the Government had other land on 
which the buildings might be erected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator from 
Minnesota that I thought the Senator had reference to the lots 
that face Pennsylvania Avenue; and I said that there was one 
square facing Pennsylvania Avenue. It is true that the Goy- 
ernment acquired the property to B Street, embracing three 
squares between Pennsylvania Avenue and B Street, but there 
is only one block facing Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mr. NELSON. That is all facing the Avenue; but the blocks 
back of Pennsylvania Avenue are covered with a lot of rook- 
eries which might well be torn down. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the city would be very much better off 
without a good many of them, I will say to the Senator. 


land utilized for the Government, instead of buying at such an 
exorbitant figure the old Arlington property. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in relation to the Arlington 
property, I will say that I was convinced that the Senate should 
not without some investigation appropriate the amount asked 
for to purchase that property. After the Senate decided not to 
make the appropriation several peopie came to me and told me 
that the price agreed upon for the property was an outrageous 
one; that the Government was being held up; and that the price 
paid was entirely unreasonable. I told them that I did not pro- 
pose to ask for any investigation unless they would place in my 
hands affidavits showing what the property cost and wherein the 


price was exorbitant and unreasonable; but that, if they would 
furnish me such affidavits, then, based upon those affidavits, I 
would introduce a resolution of inquiry providing for an investi- 
gation of the matter. I will say that up to this time I have 
not received those affidavits, and therefore I shall not say any- 
thing more about that property at this time, nor will I do any- 
thing about it unless I am furnished some affidavits upon which 
to base a resolution. 

Mr. PHELAN. Let me ask the Senator if there was not some 
kind of a showing made before the House as to the price which 
should be paid for that property? 

Mr. SMOOT. There was a statement made before the sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Committee of the Senate; but 
that was based upon the number of square feet that would be in 
the building, the amount of rental that the Government is com- 
pelled to pay to-day for each square foot of space, and the inter- 
est upon that charge for rent; which, altogether, would bring 
the amount for the building up to about $4,000,000; but that 
figure is based, as I have said, upon the rentals thut are being 
paid to-day in that part of the city. I have not any doubt that 
$4,200,000 will more than cover the cost of the building and the 
ground, too. 

Mr. PHELAN. We know the value of the land, as a matter of 
public information. Has there been any estimate made as to the 
cost of the building? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; there is an estimate as to the Cost of 
the building. 

Mr, PHELAN, 
gate $4,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the way 
say to the Senator, 

Mr, PHELAN. 
cost, 

Mr. SMOOT. It was figured upon the basis of rents to-day 
in that locality, and what the total of rent would be if the 
building were used five years only. On that basis it was shown 
by the Treasury Department—that is, by the architects of the 
Supervising Architect’s Office of that department—that the 
expenditure of $4,000,000 for the purchase of that property 
would be justified. 

Mr. PHELAN. I have no information whatever on the sub- 
ject; I am seeking for information. If the price is exorbitant I 
should like to know it. 

Mr, SMOOT. Ihave said all I can say about that. 

Mr, MARTIN. Mr. President, answering one inquiry of the 
Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], I think the value of 
the land with the excavation—and the excavation is for two 
stories below the surface—was placed at a million dollars, I 
think that was a very fair valuation, because that is one of 
the finest sites and largest lots in the city of Washington. The 
Government paid half a million dollars, if I am not mistaken, 
for the lot adjacent to the Riggs National Bank. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Was the price for the entire Arling- 
ton site $1,000,000? 

Mr. MARTIN. One million dollars, including the excavation, 
a very expensive excavation, going two stories below the surface. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, is it not true that it was 
foreclosed for a mortgage of about $400,000 because they could 
not get a purchaser who would take the mortgage? 

Mr. MARTIN. Oh, no, The question answers itself. Any- 
body who knows anything about Washington knows that there 
never would have been any trouble at any time in the last 20 
years in getting more than $400,000 in five minutes for the 
Arlington Hotel site. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Is it not true that that particular prop- 
erty was sold a few years ago under a mortgage and the title 
bought by foreclosure of a mortgage or trust deed? 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not know about that; but I know there 
has not been a time since I have been in the city of Washington, 
some twenty-odd years, when it would not have commanded a 


Would that, plus the value of the land, aggre- 
it was figured out, I will 


I am not referring to profits, but to actual 


great deal more than any $400,000, 
Mr. NELSON. They might very well be torn down, and the | 


Mr. McCUMBER. That does not answer my question. I think 
it was about $400,000. I remember reading it at the time. 

Mr. MARTIN. There may have been a mortgage of $400,000, 
and it may have been sold under that mortgage; but it has never 
been valued at any such price as that—never. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I knew that there had been several at- 
tempts to sell it, and all of them had fallen down, and then it 
was put in the hands of a receiver. 

Mr. MARTIN. There never has been any attempt to sell it 
at $400,000, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator will find that my state- 
ments are substantially correct if he will look over the records 
of the last few years, 
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Mr. MARTIN. It does not need any statement from anybody. 
I know enough about Washington property to know of my own 
knowledge that it is worth a great deal more than any $400,000, 
and it has been readily salable at a great deal more than that at 
any time within 20 years. It is one of the most valuable and 
one of the largest building sites in the city of Washington. I 
have not undertaken to make any exhaustive inquiry into it, 
although I have had a good deal said to me about it, and I 
think the Treasury Department made a careful investigation of 
the subject. I am satisfied, so far as my own personal opinion 
is concerned, that the Government got full value when it paid 
$4,200,000 for the property—that is, for the lot and for the 
building that is to be put on it. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I had no purpose, in what 


I said, of criticizing the Committee on Appropriations, of which 
Iam a member. 

Mr. MARTIN. If the Senator will excuse me, I understand 
that the Committee on Appropriations never acted upon it. 
I am not speaking for the committee. The Committee on Appro- 
priations never took any action on the Arlington Hotel site. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understand so; but I meant in a general 
way in the observations I made about the city of Washington. 

Mr. MARTIN. Oh, I was sure of that. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I know that the Senator from Virginia is 
very careful in scanning the appropriations, and I know that 
the Senator from Virginia agrees with me that we ought to be 
as economical as possible in spending the people’s money; but 
I will venture to say that I wish the Senator from Virginia had 
had the same power that he has over the appropriations to 
have determined how many clerks were needed in the city of 
Washington because of the war. I believe that more than twice 
the number that are necessary have been brought here. That 
is my individual belief; and yet they propose to bring thousands 
and thousands more here. They are tumbling over each other— 
clerks who, to a large extent, are incompetent, without any 
ability at all to do good work. I have knowledge of that myself 
in a great many instances, and I think we have been compelled 
to construct a great many more buildings than wouid have been 
necessary had there been some system in the hands of competent 
men under which we could have ascertained definitely how much 
elerical help and other help was needed in the work consequent 
upon the war. That, however, is a mere opinion of mine, and 
it goes for what it is worth. - 

I think the habit is that when the head of a department or 
the head of a bureau or the head of a division says: “I want 
50 clerks” or “I want 100 clerks,” they are forthcoming from 
some quarter or other. Why, I read a little while ago, and I 
think it was not a misrepresentation, that a gentleman in one 
of the departments said that he could use 1,200 stenographers 
if he could get them. He said it was impossible to get them, 
but he could make use of 1,200 stenographers if he could get 
them; and I presume they raked the country over and got all 
they could. I really feel, laying aside the question of appro- 
priations for the construction of buildings, that there has been 
a wanton recklessness in the matter of adding to the force of 
clerks and other officials in the departments consequent upon 
the war. : 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if the 
1,200 stenographers were needed by the Aviation Section? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not know. I think perhaps they 
were as much needed there as they were in some other depart- 
ments of the Government. 

Mr. THOMAS. If so, that might account for some of the 
$640,000,000 that we have appropriated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 4, line 9, after the word Pro- 
vided,” it is proposed to strike out the word “further.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, now that we have adopted the 
first proviso, the word “further” ought to remain in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
amendment will be rejected. 

The Srcrerary. On lines 14 and 15, page 2, after the word 
“exercised,” it is proposed to strike out the words “in the 
housing of Government employees,” so as to read: 

Provided further, That the powers herein authorized shall not be 


exercised in the strict of Columbia except upon detailed estimates 
and appropriations for such purpose, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to ask the 
Senator in charge of the bill whether he thinks that is a wise 
proviso? : 


Mr. SWANSON. With regard to the District of Columbia? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. I heartily indorse the 
sentiment expressed by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THomas] a while ago with reference to the conditions here in 
the District of Columbia. 

It seems to me that we have housing necessities here that are 
about as urgent as those anywhere in the country, if not more 
so, and that expeditious work should be done to secure housing 
facilities for the employees here. It seems to me that this pro- 
viso would result in very great delay. I want to ask the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill what he thinks about it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, this provision was not in- 
eluded in the bill as reported by the committee to the House. 
‘This provision, as I understand, was put in the bill on the floor 
of the House of Representatives on motion of the Representa- 
tive from Kentucky who is the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. Under this provision the bill is not operative in the 
District of Columbia until estimates are made and until Con- 
gress authorizes specific appropriations. It will evidently result 
in a great deal of delay. 

In discussing it with the committee and also with other 
Members of the Senate a great many Members of the Senate 
had an idea that they did not know what would occur in the 
District. People were apprehensive of their houses being seized, 
and it was feared that there might be a reckless expenditure of 
money. In order to get the bill reported and through, and to 
Save a great deal of time, it was thought better not to interfere 
with that. I have an idea that this provision will result in 
great delay; but as Congress is in session here, and the people 
that are to administer the law are near Congress and can fix up 
these detailed statements quickly, and report to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and they can act hurriedly, we thought pos- 
sibly it might be well to retain that provision for the District of 
Columbia. Of course, in the case of buildings outside of the 
District of Columbia, to come to Washington and lay detailed 
estimates for appropriations before Congress would be abso- 
lutely destructive of the purposes sought to be accomplished by 
the bill. 

I think if Congress were willing to leave it to these people to 
contract, in view of the fact that the President is authorized to 
expend $10,000,000 in the District of Columbia, we would get 
the buildings a great deal quicker. It is for Congress to de- 
termine whether they want it operative here or whether they 
want to wait until Congress makes the appropriation before it 
becomes operative. Under the rules the Appropriations Com- 
mittee can not report an appropriation for a building unless it is 
authorized by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
We can not appropriate; we can only authorize; and this 
authorization was made in pursuance of the rules of the Senate 
and the House. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; but the committee could 
have eliminated that proviso and allowed the work to go on 
here just the same as in other sections of the country. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am willing to leave it to the President to 
spend this $10,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am, too; but I think that pro- 
viso ought to be stricken out. I offer that amendment, Mr. 
President—to strike out that proviso. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Washington should be adopted, because 
the proviso as it now stands would make inoperative that part 
of section 8 which appropriates $10,000,000 for District of Co- 
lumbia purposes, and, moreover, would, as the Senator having 
charge of the bill admits, very seriously retard the operation of 
the bill, which is supposed to be one of great emergency. In- 
deed, the Senator having charge of the bill has on several ocea- 
sions insisted that we should enact this measure into legislation 
as soon as possible, because it is one of the most emergent bills 
before the Congress. 

Now, let us look at the proviso for a moment: 

Provided further, That the powers herein authorized shall not be 


exercised in the housing of Government employees in the District of 
Columbia except upon detailed estimates and appropriations for such 


purpose. 

Let me say in passing that the House evidently sought to 
limit “the powers herein authorized" to the housing of Gov- 
ernment employees, leaving the remainder of the bill as active 
in the District of Columbia as beyond its boundaries. But with 
the elimination of the words “in the housing of Government 
employees,” none of the powers authorized by this bill can be 
exercised in the District of Columbia at all until detailed esti- 
mates and appropriations for such purpose both occur. 

The bill makes an appropriation of $10,000,000 for District of 
Columbia purposes. This proviso renders that appropriation 
practically of no effect, because the powers are not to be exer- 
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cised except upon detailed estimates and appropriations upon 
those detailed estimates, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator feel that that was deemed 
necessary because the committee, or those who were responsible 
for that particular feature of the bill, were not quite satisfied of 
the necessity of erecting buildings within the District of Colum- 
bia? I will say, speaking for myself, that I do not think there 
is any necessity, and I would very much prefer to leave the 
bill as it is rather than to strike out the provision, as suggested 
by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, Mr. President, if there is no neces- 
sity for the erection of houses here, I can very readily under- 
stand why the proviso was inserted; but if I am any judge of 
housing conditions, (here is a greater need for the building of 
houses in the District of Columbia than anywhere else in the 
United States. This is the most congested community in the 
United States, as I had occasion to say in the discussion of a 
previous amendment. 

Why, Mr. President, I do not know how others in this body 
are situated with regard to housing possibilities, but I am un- 
able to lease anything myself at the present time for the en- 
suing winter. I can find nothing that is vacant, and my land- 
lord has absolutely declined to extend my present lease under 
any conditions. I assume that he is going to cut up the house 
into rooms, furnish them, and then rent them for $100 a month 
apiece. I do not know, but I know that is being done very 
largely in this city. I know of two apartment houses the 
tenants now occupying which are expected to get out as soon 
as their leases expire, and then the houses are going to be prac- 
tically reconstructed, the apartments are going to be thrown 
into rooms, and those rooms which are now used for culinary 
purposes in connection with the apartments are going to be 
turped into bedrooms, then they are going to be furnished, and 
the proposition, as I understand it, is to rent the rooms at a 
per diem rate, bringing in a revenue which in some instances 
will perhaps—I hope, at least—exhaust cupidity. 

Mr. President, we have in the city of Washington an enormous 
congestion. It is here, and its limitations have not been 
reached. They are coming, Father Abraham,” several hundred 
thousand strong. They are coming from all the points of the 
compass. There is not a Member of Congress who is not be- 
sieged with applications for official positions in the city of 
Washington, and there is not a man or a woman writing for 
these positions who does not believe that his or her Senator or 
Member of Congress has the positions, and can dole them out 
at will, if application is made in due season. We have been 
advised that some twelve or fifteen hundred additional em- 
ployees are coming. They must have them—I do not know why, 
but they must have them—and, of course, the floating popula- 
tion of the city, as far as I am able to judge, is also increasing. 

A hotel was opened down here about two weeks ago. It is 
only partly completed internally, and yet every room that is 
available was instantly taken, and taken at the landlord's prices. 

Mr. President, if our population is to increase very materi- 
ally—as is doubtless the case—this is the place of all places 
where the power to take houses ought to be exercised, and 
where the building of houses should begin just as soon as 
possible. Hence to exempt the District of Columbia from the 
operation of this bill until estimates and appropriations for that 
purpose shall have been made is to defeat its operation in the 
very place where it is most needed. 

I think, therefore, that this proviso should be eliminated, 
and I hope the Senate will adopt the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Washington. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Washington, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The entire proviso is out, now, 
down to the word “ purpose,” in line 17, page 4. The Secretary 
will state the next amendment of the committee. 

The SECRETARY. On page 4, line 22, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “local transportation ” and the comma after the 
word “ rtation.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, CALDER. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee what sort of buildings it is pro- 

posed to construct in the District of Columbia? 

por. SWANSON. The details are not as accurate here as else- 
where, although they have made a survey; but the matter is 
under Capt. Potter, and they expect to put up, I think, some 
temporary buildings, possibly hotels and apartment houses, 


adapted as well as possible to the situation, I have not seen 
any detailed statement as to the kind or character of buildings 
that they propose to put up in Washington. 

Mr. CALDER. I had hoped, Mr. President, that in utilizing 
this money we might construct here buildings something like the 
Young Women's Christian Association dormitories, where a 
number of rooms could be contained in one building, and where 
decent living conditions might exist. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not know, but I do not understand 
that they have gotten any detailed statement as to what they 
expect to construct in Washington, 

Mr. CALDER. I should oppose very strongly the building of 
frame barracks, where there might be great risk of loss of life 
by fire. I would have buildings constructed that would comply 
with all the building regulations, and that would be attractive, 
and would be permanent, and where moderate rents could be 
had in the future. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, CALDER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that policy were carried out, the Senator 
must know that $50,000,000 would be just a fleabite in com- 
parison to what would be ultimately expended. In other words, 
if that policy is to be carried out, we had better make it 
$500,000,000. 

Mr. CALDER. I would not dream of doing that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the District of Columbia. We have a city here that 
undoubtedly will need permanent structures, and we ought to 
have something attractive about it, something worth while. I 
hope some such method will be pursued here, at any rate. 

The Secretary. The next amendment of the committee is on 
page 5, line 11 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in line 22, of page 4, the 
words “local transportation“ were stricken out a moment ago. 
I wish to inquire of the Senator from Virginia whether it was 
not intended to strike out also the words “ and other community 
facilities ”? 

Mr. SWANSON. Wherever the words “local transportation 
and other community facilities” appear in the bill they should 
be eliminated. I hope the Secretary will make those amend- 
ments. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That was not done a moment ago, 

The Secretary. On line 22, page 4, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “and other community facilities.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 5, lines 11 and 12, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “local transportation, and other com- 
munity facilities.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee only strikes out the words “ local transpor tation. Was 
the omission of the other words an oversight? 

Mr. SWANSON. It was an oversight in the print. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am not going to object to 
that, but I want to say that my study of this question of the 
need of housing shows that it is largely a transportation ques- 
tion. It is more largely a transportation question than it is a 
housing question. The difficulty about taking care of workers 
in the various Government works of the country is that they aré 
obliged to live so far away from the works. If the Government 
had the power to command control of the transportation facil- 
ities they would have to build far fewer houses. If you could 
control the transportation facilities, you would solve the hous- 
ing proposition in nine cases out of ten; and I think myself it Is 
a mistake to strike that out of the bill. You would save a great 
deal of money by retaining it. You would not have to buy the 
transportation lines, but you could regulate and control and per- 
haps increase the transportation facilities to some extent, and 
people could live some distance away, 2 or 8 miles away from 
where they had to work, if they could come in in 15 or 20 min- 
utes by means of properly regulated transportation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that, I suppose, would 
mean that the Government could go into the building of electric 
car lines. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I would not say they would have to 
build them. I will say to the Senator that I am quite sure 
that existing facilities would in a good many instances serve 
the purpose; but the trouble is that they do not cooperate. 
There is a disposition not to meet the needs by putting on proper 
schedules, and perhaps adding some cars. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator is wrong about that. 
The Publie Utilities Commission and the expert who is now 
trying to handle the street-car facilities in the District of 
Columbia have exhausted all their skill and energy to better 
the present congestion. A man almost takes his life in his 
hands to go on these street cars noc. TSE 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I do not doubt that in the least. I think 
in the District of Columbia that is quite true; but there are 
places in the country, not here in the District, where there are 
transportation facilities now, but they are not properly utilized, 
and by improving them a little the housing question could be 
very largely settled. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Perhaps, too, the Senator from Florida 
has overlooked the fact that the people who are coming here 
not.only mildly but vehemently protest against going into rural 
communities. They propose to live in Washington, near the 
theaters and the“ movies“ and that sort of thing. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Of course, I do not think the Government 
ought to accommodate those people. I do not believe we have 
any business to go to work building houses here in Washington 
to take care of people who want to frolic. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question 
before he takes his seat? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr, FALL. The Senator is more familiar with conditions 
here than I am. Is it not a fact, in his judgment, that unless 
the local transportation facilities are improved it will be 
necessary, in order to house all these people, to dispossess the 
actual residents of Washington of the houses which they now 
own and occupy? If you are going to house 30,000 people here 
where they can be accessible to the places where they work, 
will it not, in the opinion of the Senator from his knowledge 
of the conditions here, be necessary to dispossess actual resi- 
dents of the houses which they now haye, unless you do im- 
prove the local transportation facilities so that they can be 
taken outside of the present congested centers? 

, Mr. FLETCHER. I think the tendency will be that way very 
argely. 

Mr. FALL. That is the impression I have had on that line. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the Senator will recall, per- 
haps, that we had some such bill reported from the Committee 
on Commerce, and that the Senator from Florida refrained 
from pressing the consideration of that bill because I wished to 
make some investigation of the subject; and finally, after a 
complete investigation, I was convinced that the Senator's bill 
Was an emergency one, and it passed; and a bill accomplishing 
this. very purpose for the Shipping Board, under such language 
us is contained in this bill, has passed both Houses of Congress, 
and is now on the statute books. 

Mr, FLETCHER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator from Florida and I agreed that 
it was a very important matter, to avoid a large expenditure 
of money in building, to be able to extend railway facilities so 
as to accommodate the people otherwise. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator is correct about that. 
was our conclusion at the time. 

The SECRETARY. On page 5, line 14, after the word “ occu- 
pied,” it is proposed to insert “occupant being given 10 days’ 
notice in which to vacate,” so as to read: 
immediate 8 thereof may be taken to the extent of the interest 
to be acquired and the same may be occupied, occupant being given 10 
days’ notice in which to vacate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from Virginia that he put the words in italics in parentheses, I 
think he will see that it reads much more smoothly in that way. 

Mr. SWANSON, I have no objection to that being done. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to put parentheses around the 
words in italics. 

The amendment to the «mendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 7—— 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, on page 6 I should like to 
Substitute the word “ President" for the words “ Secretary of 
Labor,” and wherever else they occur in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that that 
has been done. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN and Mr. FALL addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, before section 7 is 
reached I wish to offer an amendment to section 6, which I ask 
the Secretary to state. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, section 5 has not been passed over 
as yet, and I have an amendment to that section which I wish 
to offer when the proper time comes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We are on section 5 now. 

Mr. FALL. I was not recognized, however. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator is recognized now. 

Mr. FALL. I bave an amendment to section 5, which I send to 
the desk and ask to Rave stated. 2 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary, On page 6, at the top of the page, it is pro- 
posed to amend section 5 by striking out all after the word 
“authority ” in line 3 down to the word “ to“ in line 4—to strike 
out the following words: “ To care for and rent such property 
as remains undisposed of and,” so that, if amended, it will 
read: 

Sec. 5. That the power and authority granted herein shall cease with 
the termination of the present war, except the power and authority tọ 
conclude and execute contracts for the sale of property made during the 
war. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, of course the amendment speaks 
for itself. I very seriously object at this time and through the 
provisions of a measure which does not provide specific purposes 
or special appropriations or estimates for the carrying out of its 
purposes to fastening upon this country as a permanent policy 
permanent national ownership, control, and renting of houses— 
in other words, the real estate business. 

I realize the great necessity for providing houses now, and 
of course these houses becoming the property of the Government 
must be disposed of in some way; but the limitation upon this 
bill is provided in this section. That limitation itself is removed. 
in so far as the care and the renting of the houses acquired under 
the provisions of the bill is concerned. 

Mr. President, we have pending before Congress at this time a 
bill for the improvement of the rivers and harbors, a great na- 
tional asset of the country, and the improvement of which, in 
my judgment, is, in proper hands, just as necessary for war pur- 
poses as any other we may be confronted with. The total appro- 
priation carried in that bill is something like $19,000,000—less 
than $20,000,000—and every year when the great river and har- 
bor bill comes before the Congress of the United States, in prac- 
tically every newspaper in the country, weekly and daily, in the 
great cities from New York to New Mexico, the Congress of the 
United States is criticized for the pork-barrel appropriations in- 
volved in specific appropriations made upon estimates for the 
different purposes designated, beyond which no authority can go. 
The same thing is true of the public building bills generally, only 
one of which I think has been passed here in the last five or six 
years, so far as my memory serves me, carrying an appropriation 
of some $25,000,000 for public buildings all over the United 
States, each of those estimated for, each to be built under the 
restrictions provided by Congress itself; and yet, as I said, upon 
every occasion Congress, in dealing with matters of this kind, even 
when it may make the specific appropriation and throw around 
all the safeguards which it is possible to provide to insure the 
proper expenditure of the taxpayers’ money, is invariably criti- 
cized and we are called logrollers and accused of dipping into the 
pork barrel. 

We have recently passed a bill with no restrictions, the money 
to be expended upon no estimates, with no particular provision 
whatsoever contained in it, with no safeguards of any kind or 
character thrown around it, by which $50,000,000 of the people's 
money is to be expended for housing by the Shipping Board. It 
was said that it was a war necessity and we adopted it. This 
bill is claimed now to be a war necessity, It carries an appro- 
priation of $60,000,000. It carries the authority which has never 
been vested in any man’s hands before in the history of this 
country. It carries the right to expend the $60,000,000 without 
accounting to anyone whomsoever, except that a report shall be 
made from time to time to the Congress of the United States. 
It carries with it a provision that the $60,000,000 can be loaned 
without responsibility whatsoever, except as placed in this 
amendment, that it must be upon security of some kind, 

Never in the history of the country, Mr. President, under the 
plea of war necessity or upon any other plea, has there been such 
legislation proposed and adopted as we have recently adopted in 
this body. 

Mr. President, I am as firmly convinced of what I shall say 
now as I am that I am addressing the Senate of the United 
States. I believe, sir, in my heart that there is to-day an in- 
sidious, concerted effort being carried on under the plea of war 
necessity to socialize this Government of ours, to overturn the 
entire Government of the United States. 

I believe that the provision to which I am now speaking and 
which I am proposing to strike out of this bill is an insidious 
effort, is a creature of very great intellect, I may say, intended 
to fasten as a permanent policy upon this Nation Government 
ownership, not of transportation lines or of publie utilities, 
but that it is the determined .effort of certain people in this 
country to bring about net only State socialism in those lines 
but actual State socialism to the very extremest degree; in 
other words, Government ownership of all the properties in 
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common, not only of the instrumentalities of production, but trol, and the right to rent and handle these houses which we are 


that the Government itself shall hold the lives and the happi- 
ness and the safety of the people at the mercy of a Government 
employee. 

Mr. President, only once before in the history of this hemi- 
sphere has there ever been anything like the conditions which 
will exist, in my judgment, should we perpetuate the legislation 
which we are now called upon to adopt as a matter of war 
necessity. If we read back to the history of Peru as it was dis- 
covered by the Spaniards in 1500, you will there find that there 
was a governing class and a working class. They had Govern- 
ment ownership—socialism rampant and magnificently carried 
out—in Peru, under what is known as the Incas civilization. 
The Incas were nothing but the officeholders, and the other 
inhabitants of Peru worked for them and were allowed a por- 
tion of the product of their toil. 

I say to you, Mr. President, that socialism in a democracy 
such as ours means the downfall of the democracy, because it 
means the tyranny of the mob. We have gone to Government 
ownership of the railroads to-day, and the best I hope to see as 
a result from the conditions we have created will be possibly 
a revolution among the people, bringing about private operation 

rather than Government operation of the railroads. If we con- 

tinue to operate the railroads under the theory advanced by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is Director General of Rail- 
roads, in his speech at El Paso, Tex., a few days since, then 
we are confronted with this condition, that in every election 
hereafter, held every two years in the United States, the great 
issue will be whether a man shall receive 10 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work, or a man’s wages shall be increased, and the 
election of Representatives and Senators and of the President 
of the United States will turn upon those questions. When you 
involve Government ownership in a democracy, with frequent 
periods of election, when you involve it as you are now involv- 
ing it in every piece of legislation which we are adopting, 
sooner or later this Government of ours and our forefathers is 
going to be overturned, just so surely as the sun rises in the 
east and sets in the west. 

Now, sir, under the plea of necessity, under the plea that we 
must save this country in its great crisis, we are asked to adopt 
this measure providing exactly what I suggested to the Senator 
from Florida a few moments ago, that if the people who are 
claimed to be necessary on departmental work are to be housed 
in Washington it Is going to be necessary to deprive an equal 
number of citizens of Washington of their homes, drive them 
away from the city, even as suggested by one of the Senators 
here that the people now in Washington who are not actually 
engaged in Government work should be invited to quit their 
homes and go somewhere else. 

Mr. President, just look where we are going. I will go just 
as far as any of you in attempting to do what I can do consist- 
ently to win this war and to yield some measure of my convic- 
tions to those who are charged with the responsibility of carry- 
ing on the war and of conducting the administration at this 
time. I have voted for measures which I would never have be- 
lieved I would have presented to me to vote for. I have gone 
further than many of my colleagues upon this side; I am going 
to the very utmost limit; but I can not refrain from uttering 
now my warning to the Senators here in the United States 
Senate that we are verging upon socialism, and we have gone 
to it under the plea of war necessity. How are we going to get 
away from it is another proposition. I believe that we will 
do it. It may be brought about by bloody revolution in this 
country of ours to-day such as is soaking the soil of Russia 
with blood. We all pray not, and I hope not. I never believed 
that this Government which our forefathers founded would be 
torn down as other governments have been torn down. I never 
believed it would meet the fate of all other democracies which 
traveling their cycles have disappeared from the face of the 
earth. One of the reasons why I never believed that was the 
reason assigned by every writer and commentator upon our Con- 
stitutions not only upon the theory of the three checks and 
balances, by a division of power in the Government, but that 
this Government could be perpetuated because as a supreme 
check upon the power of centralized government here was the 
sovereignty of 48 States as they exist now. This bill does away 
with your State sovereignty. One of the most insidious wounds 
which has ever been dealt to State sovereignty is being dealt 
now. Every day you are doing away with State's rights. Sena- 
tors present here, those who have a few more years to serve 
than I have, may yet in their service represent simply an imagi- 
nary State line corresponding to the county lines in the States 
themselves. 

Mr. President, let us pause for one moment. Let us check 
this mad rush in which we are engaged. Let us strike out this 
provision perpetuating forever Government ownership and con- 


providing shall now become Government property because of a 
war necessity. But instead of providing that the effect of this 
bill shall cease with the expiration of the war it is specifically 
excepted by the provision in section 5. There is a specific excep- 
tion continuing the care and rental of these houses for the pur- 
poses for which we are now acquiring them. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish to ask the Senator if he will not 
read into the Record the provision to which he alludes? 

Mr. FALL; I will: 

Sec. 5. That the power and authority granted herein shall cease with 
the termination of the present war, except the power and authority to 
care for and rent such property as remains undisposed of and to con- 
mask and execute contracts for the sale of property made during the 

In perpetuity, Mr. President, and I say to you now, sir, that 
I have knowledge of the fact that very recently in one or more 
great cities of this Union it has been openly proclaimed that the 
true purpose of this bill is simply to provide an opening for 
Government ownership of housing facilities throughout the 
United States, and that this request for an appropriation of 
$60,000,000 would be followed until the taxpayers provided at 
least $750,000,000 for the same purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President > 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want simply to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor to the fact that when the bill was before the Senate, I think, 
the last time the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WEEKS] offered an amendment to section 5, including the words 
“sell or,” so that it would read “ sell or rent.” 

Mr. FALL. I do not understand where that would come in 
in section 5. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the word “rent,” in line 3, section 5, 
page 6, so that it would confer authority to sell or rent such 
property. 

Mr. FALL. Then that would continue in perpetuity the 
power to sell or to rent. I can not think that the Senator from 
Massachusetts intended exactly that. 

i Mr. LODGE. The Senator is referring to my colleague, not 
o me, 

Mr. SMOOT. I refer to the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WERSI. I do not call attention to it now to dispute 
any statement the Senator has made or even question it, but I 
simply call attention to the fact that that is the way the section 
as amended reads, so that the Senator in making his motion to 
strike out will take that into consideration. 

Mr. FALL. I think any motion would include that, because 
it is to strike out all after the word “ authority,” in line 3, down 
to and including the word “and,” in line 4. 

Mr. SMOOT. Only the Senate having acted upon it, we would 
have to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. FALL, I do not think it has been acted upon. 

Mr. LODGE. We reconsidered every amendment and went 
over the bill again. * 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I do not want to be understood for 
one moment as insinuating by anything I have said that other 
Senators in this body are not just as alive to the great issues 
that confront us, not only the war issues but the domestic issues, 
as I am. However, we are counseling together. We are at- 
tempting to frame legislation for the interests of the entire 
country. We are all equally sincere, undoubtedly, in our efforts 
in arriving at that end, and if I have spoken warmly upon this 
subject it is because I feel very deeply upon the subject. I ask 
the chairman of the committee to join me in calling a halt, be- 
cause Congress can afterwards deal with the question and pro- 
vide some method of disposing of the houses, and if then, after 
proper consideration, it is to be the policy that the National 
Government should go into the States and acquire private resi- 
dences in the States and control the labor of a State in per- 
petuity, as well as in the national city of Washington, for this 
purpose, let us discuss it frankly and at great length and counsel 
together and do what is best then, but not hurriedly in a meas- 
ure of this kind fasten that theory of government upon the 
statutes. 

Mr, THOMAS. I ask leave to submit an amendment, which I 
ask may be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. SWANSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Virginia a question. How long does he think he wiil ask 
the Senate to continue in session to-night? 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to continue it for about 10 
minutes longer and get through with this amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am willing to continue it for 
10 minutes, but I do not know whether we will finish the amend- 
ment in that time. 
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Mr. SWANSON. In section 5 I should like to insert the 
words “ care for,” so that it would read “care for, sell, or rent 
such property.” I should like to have that amendment made 
before the motion is made to strike out. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, the mischief is 
in the words “care for and rent.” That is what creates uses 
of the Government in perpetuity. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will answer that at the proper time. I 
should like to include the words “ care for” before “ sell.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. Before the word “rent,” on page 6, line 3, 
in the part proposed to be stricken out, insert the words “ care 
for, sell, or,” so as to read “and care for, sell, or rent such 
property.” 

Mr. SWANSON. I offer that amendment. 

Mr. President, I think the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Mexico should not prevail. What would be the effect 
if that amendment prevailed? You would be compelled to sell 
the property at any price. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator permit an inquiry at 
that point? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Would the Senator object to inserting 
language which would provide that the Government should dis- 
pose of the property as soon as practicable and as soon as it 
could be advantageously disposed of after the war? 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Later on, then, I shall propose it. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the amendment of the Senator from 
New Mexico was adopted it would compel all this property to 
have contracts for sale at the conclusion of the war. 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator yield for a moment? That is 
not my purpose, and I think he is very much mistaken. 

Mr. SWANSON. I say the effect of it is, if you could not 
rent it, you would be compelled to sell it. 

Mr. FALL. Oh, no. 

Mr. SWANSON. You could not do anything but execute the 
conditions made during the war, and that would compel, I 
understand, a contract sale. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Connecticut is entirely satisfactory to me. 

I am not in favor of continuing the rental of this property, 
except so far as it may be necessary for a reasonable length of 
time in order to get rid of the buildings after the conclusion 
of the war. I think the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut would obviate any difficulty that might exist in con- 
nection with the continuation of the rental of the property. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the Senator is very much mistaken 
in reference to my amendment requiring a sale of the property, 
for it would prevent it. The amendment would prevent any- 
thing being done with the property after the war until Congress 
itself, the representatives of the people of the United States, 
had spoken and said what should be done with it. That is all 
that I have asked. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think the Senator is entirely mistaken. 
When you strike out the words “as remains undisposed of and 
to conclude and execute contracts for the sale of property made 
during the war,“ the Government could not do anything with 
this property; it could not rent it or lease it. All that could 
be done would be to make and execute such contracts as might 
be made to dispose of it during the war. 

Mr. FALL. The proposition that is contained now in this 
section is simply that all of the power of the President shall 
cease with the termination of the present war, except the power 
and authority to rent such property as remains undisposed of, 
and so forth. If we strike out the words which I have asked to 
strike out—“ and to conclude and execute contracts for the sale 
of property made during the war —if a present contract exists 
at the termination of the war for the sale of the property, of 
course it should be executed, and a contract made during the war, 
a pending contract, for the sale of the property should be exe- 
cuted. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. FALL. I was explaining to the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if that amendment prevails, 
at the termination of the war the Government would have to 
cease renting this property immediately, and no rents could be 
collected. As I understand the amendment, all that could be 
done would be to execute contracts for sale. I cheerfully accept 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut; I am 
in thorough accord with him; I think that is the right thing to 
do, to protect the Gevernment and to show that there is no dis- 
position to continue this business indefinitely. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if I may make a suggestion to 
the Senator, I am sure the Senator does not desire to establish 
Government ownership in perpetuity any more than the rest of 
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us do, and we ought to have some provision drawn on the lines 
of the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico or the 
amendment of the Senator from Connecticut, which would cover 
that. I should like to suggest to the Senator that we have a re- 
print of the bill with the amendments already adopted, so that 
we may see to-morrow just what has been done, and then amend- 
ments can be prepared to section 5—the Senator from Connecticut 
can prepare one and the Senator from New Mexico can prepare 
one, and they can be printed and be before us for consideration, 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. LODGE. I think a reprint of the bill would be very 
useful, because we have adopted a good many amendments, and 
there has been some confusion about them. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to that; and I am about 
to move that the Senate take a recess. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before the Senator does 
that I should like to suggest two or three verbal amendments, 
to which, I think, the Senator will agree, and I think it would 
be desirable to have them made before the bill is reprinted. 
On page 6, lines 8 and 9, I move to strike out the words “of 
his department,” as we are not now dealing in the bill with the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. SWANSON. That change ought to be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In section 6, page 6, line 8, after the word 
“transactions,” it is proposed to strike out the words “of his 
department.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In line 24 I move to strike out after 
the word “transaction” the words “of the department.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated 

The Secretary. In section 6, page 6, line 24, after the word 
“transaction,” it is proposed to strike out the words “of the 
department.” : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In line 3, on page 7, after the word 
“transactions,” I move to strike out the words “of his depart- 
ment.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will venture to suggest to the Senator 
that at the top of page 7 it would be well to strike out the 
words “in the existing war,” after the words “ declaration of 
peace.” That is surplusage, and I move to strike out those words. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to that being done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In section 6, page 7, line 1, after the word 
“ peace,” it is proposed to strike out the words “in the existing 
war.” 

The amendment was agreed to. R 

Mr, GALLINGER. Now may I call the Senator’s attention 
to the phraseology in line 8, on page 7, and the subsequent amend- 
ment reported by the committee. I refer to the words, in line 
7, “or under a percentage or cost-plus basis, nor contract for 
more than,” and so forth, There ought to be a period after the 
word “basis,” and the word “nor” should be changed to “ No,” 
beginning with a capital“ N.“ 

Mr. SWANSON. I think there would be considerable dis- 
cussion as to that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is so palpable that it does not read 
right that it should be changed. 

Mr. SWANSON. Very well; I will offer no objection. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move, therefore, to insert a period after 
the word “basis” instead of a comma, and then commence the 
proposed amendment recommended to be inserted by the com- 
mittee with the word “ No,“ with a capital “ N,” instead of the 
word “nor.” That will make it right, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, I ask if the order for which I 
asked has been granted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
reprinted as amended. 

Mr, SWANSON. On page 6, in line 3, some words which were 
in the House bill have been left out, which I ask to have inserted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment, 

The Secnerary. On page 6, line 3, before the word “ rent,” it 
is proposed to strike out the word “and” and to insert the 
words “sell or,” so that it will read: “to care for, sell, or rent 
such property.” 

Mr. LODGE. That does not remove the difficulty at all. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I think I have an 
amendment pending. I offer it before I yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico, 


Without objection, the bill will be 
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Mr. SWANSON. The amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico is still pending. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I offer as an amendment a proviso 
to come in at the end of section 6, page 7, a new amendment, 
which I ask may be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr, Fart] has not been disposed of; that 
amendment is pending. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator may offer his amendment, so 
that it may be printed, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN., My amendment is already printed. 
I understand I am not in order, then, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an amendment pending. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I wish to present an amendment 
for printing and to lie on the table, which I intend to propose 
to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Tue amendment will be received, 
printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. SWANSON. If any other Senators have amendments to 
offer, I sliall be glad to have them offer them now. 

Mr. KIRBY. I should like to offer an amendment, to be 
printed and He on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In justice to the junior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. New], the Chair will say that on the state- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], that he 
would conclude in about 10 minutes, the Chair said to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana, if he wanted to introduce an amendment, it 
might be introduced to-morrow. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is no purpose to preclude the intro- 
duction of any amendment; that can be done at any time; but 
it is simply desired to have the amendments printed. My pur- 
pose is now to ask that when the Senate concludes its session 
to-day it take a recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. BRANDEGERB. Will the Senator allow me to offer an 
amendment? 

Mr. SWANSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDBGEE. I have drawn the amendment very 
hastily, simply us a basis for an idea, and I may want to modify 
it somewhat to-morrow. I should like, however, to have it 
printed and stated by the Secretary as I have drawn it, so that 
it will be in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of line 5, page 6, it is proposed to 
add the following: 

Such property sha'l be sold as soon after the conclusion of the war 
as it can be advantageously dohe. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think there is a purpose to have an execu- 
tive session for a few minutes. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its session to-day it take a recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Virginia asks that at not later than 6 o'clock the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to bring to the attention of 
those Senators present that to-night at 8 o'clock, in the House 
Office Building, on the third floor, in the majority assembly 
room, there will be a lecture upon what has been done for 
wounded soldiers in the line of rehabilitation, and also pictures, 
All Senators and their friends are invited. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
May 1, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 

Erecutire nominations confirmed by the Senate April 30, 1918. 

CONSUL. 

CLASS 8. 
Parker W. Buhrman to be a consul of class 8. 

RECEIVER oF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
AA ae H. Edley to be receiver of pubtic moneys at Lander, 
yo. 


POSTMASTERS, 
ARIZONA, 
Orvil L. Larson, Thatcher. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Mary A. Dempsey, Colusa, 
COLORADO. 
Clinton E. Mason, La Salle. 
CONNECTICUT, 
Walfred C. Carlson, Washington Depot. 
IDAHO, 
Avery G. Constant, Buhl. 
Paul Disney, Rupert, 
MAINE, 
Stanwood M, Rose, East Machias, 
MISSISSIPPI 
Robert B. Cox, Batesville. 
Rueben Lafayette Beal, Monticello. 
MONTANA. 
Charles H. Baker, Big Sandy. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Eva H. Ketcham, Belvidere. 
OKLAHOMA. 
William H. Bell, Pryor. 
OREGON. 
Charles M. Crittenden, Hubbard. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Eva L. Fagan, Campobello. 
TEXAS, 
William C. Blake, Jasper. 
VERMONT. 
Herbert H. Beeman, Milton. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
Mary W. Scott, Gary. 
Lon E. Browning, Logan. 
Edward E. Reyburn, Vivian. 
WISCONSIN, 
Mattie M. Wilson, Belleville. 
Wayne W. Beggs, Cameron. 
Ferdinand A. Nierode, Grafton. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, April 30, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God Aimighty, move Thou upon our hearts with all 
Thy quickening power, lest in the crucial test, through which the 
world is passing, we forget. 

Increase and multiply our faith in Thee and the eternal truths 
Thou hast ordained, that we may be true to our convictions; 
that right, not might, will prevail; religion, not materialism: 
civilization, not barbarism; democracy, hot autocracy ; liberty, 
not oppression. 

Uphold our allies in their brave struggle; increase our Army 
and Navy, that we may be a potent factor with them in estub- 
lishing justice, peace, righteousness in all the world; that Thy 
kingdom may come and Thy will be done in earth as ‘in heaven. 

Hear us in the name of the world’s great Redeemer. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague, Mr. Jounson of Washington, be excused for to- 
day on account of illness. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks that 
his colleague [Mr. JouHNson of Washington] be excused to-day 
on account of illness. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
by remarks in the Recorp on the subject of American seamen, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks leave 
to extend his remarks on the subject of American seamen. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE CAPSTICK. 


Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House set aside Sunday, May 19, for addresses on the life, 
character, mul public services cf my late colleague, Joux H. 
Carstick, late n Representative from New Jersey. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent that Sunday, Muy 19, be set apart for memorial 
services to his late collengne, Mr. Carstick. Is there objection? 

There was no objection: . 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf. its enrolling 
clerk, announce: that the Senate had passed bill of the follow- 
ing title. in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 38771. An act authorizing the President to coordinate or 
consolidate executive: bureaus, agencies, and. offices, and for 
other purposes, in the interest of economy and the more efficient 
concentration of the Government. 


THE RECORD. 


Mr. WALSH: Mr. Speaker, in the Recorp of April 26 appear 
remurks of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hernin]. This 
speech appears in the Reconp of April 29, the same except with 
some minor corrections, I assume that the gentleman would not 
be averse to having the first print of the speech go out of the 
Rrconv. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The first print should go out. I do not know 
how it luppened,. but it has happened twice in succession in the 
Printing Office that my speeches have not been correctly printed, 
and the mistukes of the Printing Office have made me appear 
to sny things that I did not say. In the second print of this 
speech the Government Printing Office inserted an entire puge 
of manuscript which was left out in the first print. 

Mr. GILLETT: How long after‘the speech was delivered was 
it printed the first time? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It was made on April 5, and J left the city 
that night to make some speeches in favor of the liberty loan, 
and did not get back until about the 20th of the month. The 
speech was not printed until Friday morning. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman waited three weeks, and then 
had it printed wrong. 

Mr. HEFLIN, I corrected the mistake here as soon us I 
discovered it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Did not the gentleman correct it before it 
went to the Printing Office the first time? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Printing Office left out am entire page of 
typewritten manuscript, page 2 of the speech. 

Mr. GILLETT. It is a little extraordinary that these things 
happen to the gentleman and to no one else. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think so, too. There must be a pro-German 
in the Government Printing Office. [Laughter. 

. The SPEAKER, If there is no objection, the first print will 
go out. 

There was no objection. 


i REHABILITATION OF DISABLED SOLDIERS, 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to speak 
not exceeding two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to speak not exceeding two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, there is being held a joint hearing 
by the Sennte Committee on Education and the House Committee 
on Education on the bill (H. R. 11867) for the rehabilitation of 
disabled soldiers. To-night at 8 o'clock in the majority room of 
the House Office Building there will be given a lecture with mov- 
ing pictures illustrating what has been accomplished by Canada 
for the purpose of taking care of disabled soldiers. T sincerely 
trust the Members of the House will be present and that they 
will bring their wives witli them. This is u very important bill, 
a war measure. and g hearty invitation is extended to each and 
every Member to be present. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
leave of absence for 30 days, not for the purpose of attending 
to any business, not on account of sickness, but T want to open 
my campaign in Georgia for the United States: Senate [applause], 
and I hope that my friends on both sides will be liberal enough 
to grant this request. 
© The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent for 30 days" leave of absence to run for Senator. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection: 


MINERALS AND METALS FOR WAR PURPOSES, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker; I now move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (II. k. 
11259) to provide furtlier for the national security and defense 
by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and eon- 
trolling the distribution of those ores, metals, and minerals whieh 
have formerly been largely imported or of which there is or 
may be an inadequate supply. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 11259, with Mr. SAUNDERS of Vir- 
ginia in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

See. 17. That the sum of $500,000 is hereby appropriated out of 5 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be avaliable nutit 
June 30, 1919, for the payment of all expenses of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act, including personal services, traveling, and subsistenve 
expenses,, the payment for rent, the purchaxe of equipment, supplies, 
porase printing, publications, and such other articles, both iu the 

Yistrict of Columbia and elsewhere, as the Secretary of the Interlor may 
deem essential, 

With the following committee amendment: 


Page 18, line 4, after the word “hereby,” insert the words “‘anthor- 
ized. to be.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to: 

Mr. ROBBINS: Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Illinois a 
question. Does he not think it would be wise to insert in this 
section 17, in line 11, an amendment that would authorize tlie 
payment of the cost of explorations out of the $500,000 fund 
appropriated? It is intended to go into the public land of the 
United States, according to the amendment offered yesterday 
by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jounson}, authoriz- 
ing explorations into Government lands, and make examination 
for the existence of these precious minerals, There is no pro- 
vision in this bill covering that special service which is now 
put in by the amendment which was inserted authorizing such 
examinations into the public domain and was not in the original 
bill, I ask the gentleman if he does not think that ought to be 
covered and allowed by an amendment now inserted? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; and I will tell the gentleman why. There 
is a fund now appropriated by Congress in the last deficiency 
appropriation bill, I think, providing for the appropriation of 
$150,000 for doing that very work, and it would only add to that, 
and I do not believe that it is necessary to put it in here. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I presume the gentleman refers to: the testi- 
mony of Dr. Manning; found on page 68 of the hearings, in 
which he says that the Bureau of Mines has $150,000 recently 
given by Congress and an item of $100,000 more from July 1 
last, which will enable that bureau to gather valuable informa- 
tion concerning mineral resources by the use of this $250,000. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is what the gentleman had reference to. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is that the fund that the gentleman refers to? 

Mr, FOSTER. Yes; that is to explore; to find out what we 
have. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I raise the question now because of the 
amendment inserted by the gentleman from Washington [Mr 
JOHNSON] permitting the exploration of Government lands, and 
I want to know whether this fund, to which Dr: Manning re- 
fers in his testimony, amounting now to $250,000; is intended 
to cover that? If it is, Ishall not offer any amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER. I thought under that allowanee that they 
could do that work. 

Mr. ROBBINS. If they can not do it, then this bill ought 
to be amended to permit them to do so; but if that covers this 
situation, I shall not offer the amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think there is no doubt that they can. 

Mr. ROBBINS. With that information I shall not offer the 
amendment IT otherwise would offer. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of 
reaching some definite position I stated early in the considera- 
tion of this bill that at the proper time I would offer an amend- 
ment reducing the amount of the general apprepriation from 
850.000.000 to $10,000,000. T notice that the sum of $500.000 
is carried here in excess of the $50.000,000. In other words, the 
entire appropriation for the consummation of this measure will be 
$50,500,000, On page 33 of the hearings Dr. Smith or Mr. 
Baruch comments on the fact that there is $150,000 earried in 
the deficiency appropriation bill, allowed for extra investiga- 
tions, which have heretofore not been made by the Department 
of the Interior, and the prospective allowance of $100,000 for 


The qnestion is on agreeing to the com- 
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the coming year, which in the aggregate would make $250,000. 
That supplemented by this allowance of $500,000, if this bill is 
passed in the terms which it now carries, would give the De- 
partment of the Interior $750,000 for the purpose of making the 
investigation and carrying out the administrative policy of this 
measure. I move to strike out the sum of “ $500,000,” in line 4, 

page 18, and to insert “$250,000.” My purpose is quite åp- 
parent. With the $150,000 already carried in the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, and the $100,000 to be carried next year, mak- 
ing $250,000, added to the $250,000 that I propose, will make the 
$500,000 proposed in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I do not care to have any more 
time on this amendment, but I would like to have a little more 
time on the amendment reducing the amount in the next section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 18, line 4, strike out “ $500,000 ” and insert “ $250,000.” 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, this is only an authorization 
for an appropriation. When the bill was originally drafted it 
provided $1,000,000 for the administration of the law. After the 
committee had gone through the original bill and had changed 
the location from an indefinite one, in which the President 
would appoint some administrator of the bill, it was placed in 
the hands of the Department of the Interior; it was then thought 
that with the organization which they had there and which 
could be utilized, the appropriation could be reduced one-half. 
It was accordingly cut down from one million to fiye hundred 
thousand, 

Of course, as the committee understands, this $500,000 is not 
an appropriation at this time, but the Appropriations Committee 
later would take up the matter and determine after hearings, I 
take it, as they bave always done heretofore these propositions 
and give what is necessary. 

I do not know, and of course I can not tell, what it will cost 
to administer the bill, but from talking with the men who were 


before us and who would probably have the administration of. 


the bill if it goes into the Department of the Interior, up to 
July 1, 1919, they would probably require this much money to 
carry out the provisions of the bill and do the work efficiently. 
That is the reason we left it. It is only an authorization and 
does not make an appropriation. For that reason I would 
rather that it would not be cut down to $250,000. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I have read the hear- 
ings carefully. If this bill has a pressing need for adoption, I 
want to find it. I lmve not been yet able to find anywhere in 
the hearings any statement indicating that $500,000 is necessary 
or is an advisable amount to be devoted to the administration of 
the bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. When the committee spent two or three days in 
considering the bill the men connected with the Geological Sur- 
yey and the Bureau of Mines and the War Mineral Board were 
before us, and this matter was talked over. It does not appear 
in the hearings. The original amount that the bill proposed 
of $1,000,000, after discussing the matter fully and after the bill 
had been changed, placing it in the hands of the Interior Depart- 
ment, that amount was cut down to $500,000. It was their 
judgment that it would probably require that amount of money. 
Of course they will make their showing before the Committee 
on Appropriations as to what ought to be done. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. It is not proposed under this bill to create 
another new bureau or a new head of a bureau? 

N. FOSTER. Not at all. 

Mr. McKENZIE. It simply extends the bureau in the Inte- 
rior Department? 

Mr. FOSTER. I have no doubt, if it becomes a law.and goes 
into the Interior Department, that it will be administered by 
the Geological Survey or the Bureau of Mines by those men now 
in the department. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. It is not the purpose of the bill to create 
another new activity? 

Mr. FOSTER. No. The men that are employed there new 
are employed under appropriations for doing other work. Of 
course, they can not do this work and that work, too, which they 
are now doing. 

McKENZIE. So they must have additional help? 
FOSTER. They are bound to, in order to administer the 


GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 
FOSTER. Yes, 
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Mr. GORDON. What is the character of this expense to be? 

Mr. FOSTER. The employment of men in connection with 
the guarantee of price of material, They will have to have men 
to look after that and men, probably, to look after the different 
producers throughout the United States and to see that the law 
is not violated. 

Mr. GORDON. Would it be part of the administration of the 
law to grubstake a man to go out and look for minerals? 

Mr. FOSTER. Not one penny goes for that purpose. 

Mr. GORDON. Five hundred thousand dollars would hire a 
good many experts. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman is right about that, but that 
is not the intention, and it will not be done. I hope the amend- 
ment will not be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Scorr]. 9 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

ae Clerk read as follows: 


18, after line 13, insert the following: 
‘the maximum salary to be eke id under the provisions of this act 
shall not exceed the rate of $4, per annum for any scientifc, tech- 


nological, or administrative ioc — and shall not exceed the rate of 
$1, per annum for any clerical or other subordinate service.” 
Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, that amendment is in harmony 


with the present law in reference to the employment of scien- 
tific men in the Agricultural Department out of a lump sum 
and the other departments of the Government that have lump 
sums out of which they employ people of this character. I will 
state for the benefit of the committee that I understand those 
having charge of the bill have no objection to this amendment. 
Eighteen hundred dollars is also the highest price paid to class 
4 employees under the civil service. So this gives the admin- 
istration the leeway that they are entitled to, and the only 
limitation is on the top salaries paid to employees. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I do. 

Mr. CANNON. Is there any limitation now affecting the 
$4,500 men? : 

Mr. SISSON. None in the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. If the scientific people who are interested 
and have been interested for years under similar appropriations 
begin to educate young men in colleges to make them competent 
and put college professors on the salary roll—oh, the gentleman 
will recollect the scandals there were about that a few years 
ago—is there any limitation now upon the expenditures of this 
fund along that line? 

Mr. SISSON. Well, I will state there is no limitation in the 
bill now. That is my purpose in offering this amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. But as to the number of people—— 

Mr. SISSON. As I understand, the practical operation of this 
bill will be that when the department shall organize it will 
be necessary then that they come to the Committee on Appro- 
priations for the purpose of getting money to carry this law 
into operation, That being true, in the organization of its 
affairs I thought it well enough to let the gentlemen in charge 
of the operations of the bill under the Bureau of Mines know 
that the same limitations were upon them under this bill that 
are now on the Secretary of Agriculture in the employment of 
like services. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman does not seek by his amend- 
ment the authorization to limit the number of experts to 20, 40, 
100, or 200? 

Mr. SISSON. No; I state frankly that I have no idea in the 
world as to the number it will take. If I knew the number 
that could reasonably perform the service, I should be very. 
glad to put it in the amendment. 

Mr. HAMLIN. When the Appropriations Committee comes to 
consider the appropriating the money, would that committee 
go into that phase of it? 

Mr. SISSON. That is my judgment about it, and they then 
would have to demonstrate to the Committee on Appropriations 
the need for every man that they employ. The only limitation 
that they would be under here would be the employment of 
any of these men to get together their preliminary organization, 
and they could not employ for a year and put on the pay roll 
any man at more than $4,500. 

Mr. CANNON, I understand. 

Mr. SISSON. Of course, it does not mean every man would 
get $4,500; and after they present their pay roll to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, their salary roll to that committee, 
the limitation here would preyent them from entering into any 
negotiations with anybody for more than $4,500. 

Mr. CANNON. But I understand that the gentleman recol- 
lects, if the gentleman will yield further 
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Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. That some years ago one of the fiercest con- 
tests I ever witnessed in this House under the leadership of 
the Committee on Appropriations—and I recollect at that time 
thut Mr. Tawney, I believe, was the chairman—was to cut off 
an abuse that originated in the Department of Agriculture, I 
believe, in the Forestry Serviee, where they absolutely were 
paying the expenses of students in one or more State univer- 
Sities to be educated so that they might be capable in forestry. 

Mr. SISSON. And the gentleman will recollect at that time 
some of the employees were getting enormous salaries. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON, And that brought about a limitation 6n the 
Agricultural bill, limiting the employment of these technological 
and scientific men to $4,500 and the only purpose of this amend- 
ment, and the chairman of the committee and those in charge 
of the bill, as I understand, have no objection to it. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have no objection in the world to the gen- 
tleman offering the amendment to the bill. - 

.The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This makes an authorization of $500,000. and it is a 
very broad one, for the payment of all the expenses of carrying 
out the provisions of this act, including personal services, 
traveling and subsistence expenses, the payment of rent, print- 
ing publications and such other articles, and so forth. Why, 
under this it would be lawful to run an advertising campaign, 
have publications, and such things have been done. I do not 
want it done as a war measure. Now, again. It says here for 
rent. Why, the Interior Department has just moved inte that 
magnificent building, the most roomy public building in the 
United States if not in the world. The Geological Survey and 
the Bureau of Mines are lodged there. Are they going to build 
some more publie buildings? Is that contemplated? 

Mr. FOSTER. May I say to my colleague, if he will yield—— 

Mr. CANNON, Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say this, that the Department of the 
Interior has a new building, went into it the latter part of last 
year or the first of this, That building is now filled up, and I 
will say there Is also a part of the War Department, as I under- 
stand, in that building now. 

Mr. CANNON. Which is soon to go out. 

Mr. FOSTER. If it does, it will make room, but we do not 
know whether they will have to have quarters outside or not. 
They may have to have them, probably will be compelled on 
account of being filled up. r 

Mr. CANNON. I trust not. This payment for rent would 
allow in San Francisco, in Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, or 
anywhere elSe the payment of rent, and it is simply wonderful, 
and I speak of them respectfully, of what the scientists and the 
alleged scientists—and there are some alleged scientists who are 
not sclentists—how industrious they are to get upon the pay 
roll, and they want to have things, and many of them want to 
travel. 

Mr. FOSTER. Of course, that may be so. 

Mr. CANNON, Yes; that is so. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know whether it is all so or not. 

Mr. CANNON. I think I will just move, in order to test the 
sense of the House, to strike out “ rent.” — 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN- 
non] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. Does 
the gentieman withdraw his pro forma amendment? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. On page 18, line 9, after the word “ ex- 
penses,” strike out the words, in lines 9 and 10, payment for 
reut.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cannon: Page 18, line 9, after the word 
“ expenses,” strike out “the payment for rent.” 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr, Chairman, I want to say a word. I hope 
the committee will not strike this out. This same provision was 
in the explosive bill, but it was not used. I think we can wisely 
trust to the Secretary of the Interior in this matter, to the 
end that if he has not sufficient room down there in the depart- 
ment to place these people who will have to do this work, that 
he ought to have that right to place them somewhere else, and 
it will be passed on by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Can- 
non] on the Appropriations Committee. It might be necessary 
to rent a building some place, and I am sure we can trust the 


Secretary. We did it under the explosive, bill, and he never 
paid a cent for rent. So I think the discretion will be wisely 
placed. . 


Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The Federal Vocational Board is operating under 
a law that carried an annual appropriation of $200,000, and they 
thought it included the privilege of rental; but it did not, and 
for a year nearly the Federal Vocational Board had been com- 
pelled to pay it out of their own pockets, because they could not 
find quarters, up until recently, when the deficiency bill allowed 
the amount to reimburse them for what they had paid out. 

Mr. FOSTER. I remember that. 

Mr. FESS. It caused considerable distress. not only indi- 
vidually, but inefficient effort on the part of the board. 

Mr. CANNON, Well, if the gentleman will alow me—and I 
do not cure about applying for recognition again—the gentleman 
knows and I know, and I think every other Member of this 
House knows, that no man ever lived that could go outside of 
everything that is being done and that the President is charged 
with being responsible for, being the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy. He must pick out people to do the work. No 
man ever occupied the position of Seeretary of the Interior, 
I do not care how able he was—and what I am going to say is 
more true now, two or three fold, than ever heretofore—that | 
eculd get outside of all the details of these various industries. 
He must trust somebody. Well, whom does he trust? Why, he 
trusts the Bureau of Mines, he trusts the Geological Survey, and 
God knows how many more people he does trust. He has to 
trust somebody. Now, I think it proper to call the gentleman's 
attention to that fact, because I apprehend that there will be a 
great many thousands of dollars asked for the payment of rent. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not think that is correct. I do not think 
there is going to be any great force under this, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 18. That for the of this act the sum of 830.000.000 is 
hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to be available as a revolving fund during the 
time this act is in effect: Provided, That no part of this a plage 
tion shall be expended for the purposes described in the preced sec- 
tion : Provided further, That itemized statements covering all 18 uses 
and disbursements under this and the preceding section shall be filed 
with the 8 of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on or before the 25th day of each month after the pee 
effect of this act, covering the business of the preceding month, and sat 
statements shall be subject to public inspection, 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

On page 18, line 15, after the word “ hereby,” insert the words “ au- 
thorized to be.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: On line 15, page 18, strike out the figures “ $50,000,000” 
and insert $10,000,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLACK ; Page 18, line 15, strike out $50,- 
000,000 " and insert in lieu thereof $10,000,000.” 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I have carefully studied this 
bill and the hearings on it and I do not think it has been 
shown that $50,000,000 is necessary to effectuate the purposes 
of it. During the discussion that we have had on the bill by 
members of the committee I believe that very good reasons have 
been advanced for the development in this country of an ade- 
quate supply of the ores and the metals enumerated in this bill, 
and that it is probably necessary to do so as a war mensure in 
the manner provided for in this bill. But while I believe that a 
good case has been made out in that respect I do not believe that 
the members of the committee have anywhere demonstrated that 
$50,000,000 is necessary to effectuate that purpose, but that, on 
the contrary, much less than that sum will be sufficient to 
answer the purposes at this time. 

If my memory serves me correctly, the expenses of carrying 
on the war have now reached the enormous total of more than 
$1,000,000,000 a month, and 1 submit that that is a very large 
amount of money, and is a scale of expenditures which 1s 


bound to eventually tax the sufficiency of the resources of q 


country even as rich as the United States. And while I am 


| sure that Congress and the President and all of the executive de- 


partments of the Government will endeavor to keep these enor- 
mous expenses from further expanding in every proper way that 
they can, still I am sure that, in spite of all that ean be done, 
these expenses will continue to grow. They will increase be- 
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cause our proper war activities will continue to expand as the 
war progresses, Therefore I think that the responsibility rests 
upon Congress in the exercise of its constitutional duties to keep 
down these appropriations wherever it can properly be done and 
without hindering and obstructing our war preparations in any 
way whatever. I think that the present measure is one of those 
cases where some scaling down of the appropriation can properly 
be done, and that is why I have offered my amendment. 

Now, in reading the report of the committee, in reading the 
testimony of Secretary Lane, in reading the testimony of other 
gendlemen who have testified in the hearings, I do not see where 
it has anywhere been demonstrated that $50,000,000 is necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of this act. The fund is a revolving 
fund. And affer the act goes into effect, if it is demonstrated 
that it is practical, if it is demonstrated that an adequate sup- 
ply of these metals and ores can be obtained here in the United 
States, why Congress will still be in sessien, and if the Secre- 
tary of the Interior thinks that more money is necessary to carry 
on the work, I am sure that Congress will be ready and willing 
to authorize the appropriation. Congress has been very prompt 
and willing to vote all the needed appropriations, and I am sure 
that it will not manifest any contrary disposition in the future; 
therefore, I think that at this time we ought not to authorize a 
greater appropriation for this purpose than $10,000,000. That 
is why I have offered the amendment. I have no desire what- 
ever to cripple the bill or impair the effectuating of its purpose. 
My only desire is to keep down appropriations to real necessities 
in order that the resources of the country may prove adequate to 
meet the great strain of the war. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say a word or 
two on my own responsibility in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. I stated in 
general debate here in relation to this matter that I did not 
know whether they were going to need $10,000,000, $25,000,000, 
$50,000,000, or $100,000,000 to carry out the purposes of this law, 
if it becomes a law. 

I can conceive that if the operation should remain normal in 
a way—that is, that the ore might be mined, these minerals 
secured, and flow directly to the places of consumption—the 
Government perhaps would not have to use any of this money. 
On the other hand I can conceive of a condition that might arise 
where it will be necessary for the Government to protect its 
guarantee by the purchase and the storage and the holding 
and afterwards selling of a large amount of this material; and 
in that event it would require undoubtedly $50,000,000 and 
maybe $100,000,000, So I say that it is utterly impossible for 
us to know accurately how much money is going to be needed. 

Now, men who are familiar with these things, as much so as 
men can be—and I refer to the experts in the Bureau of Mines 
und in the Geological Survey, and geologists throughout the 
country, men who use and consume these minerals—they have 
told us that they thought it would be safe to say $50,000,000 
would or might be needed, and I do not know of any better au- 
thority than those men upon that proposition. 

Now, one thing I would say to my friend from Texas [Mr. 
Brack], and I know he is perfectly sincere and would not with- 
hold a penny that the Government would need in order to effec- 
tuate this law—that this is not an appropriation but is only 
an authorization. It may be that when the matter comes 
before the Committee on Appropriations progress will have been 
made to the extent that a better and more accurate conclusion 
as to the amount may be reached. I am not wedded to the 
amount. 

This is the view I take of it: If there is any use for the passage 
of this bill at all, it is because it deals with war necessities, and 
I think it does, ‘and very vitally so. Then if that be true we 
ought not to hamper or handicap or embarrass the administra- 
tion in the execution of this law by withholding from them the 
necessary amount of money to carry on the operations. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. HAMLIN. So I say I believe we ought to trust, that we 
will make no mistake in trusting, the men who are just as 
patriotic as we are and very much better advised than we are 
in the question of the amount we ought to authorize. Yes; I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TOWNER. I want to call the gentleman's attention to 
this fact, that there is no authorization for the use of this re- 
volving fund except that contained in section 11. Section 11 


provides for the purchase and the storing and the resale of 
these various mineral necessaries, so that it is not for the 
purpose of purchase, and the $50,000,000 revolving fund can not 
be used for the purpose of purchasing supplies for the Govern- 
I noticed in reading the hearings that nearly all of these 
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men, in referring to the amount necessary being $50,000,000, 
continually, as you will see by their testimony, have in mind 
the fact of the purchases on the part of the Government. Now, 
the Goyernment is not going to purchase these things, except in 
this way: Appropriations will be made from the various de- 
partments for the purchase. This bill does not provide for the 
purchase of a dollar's worth of property by the Government. It 
only authorizes the purchase of these things, for the storing of 
them, and the reselling of them out of this revolving fund. 
Now, if that be true, it certainly seems to me that the amount 
is grossly excessive, and that certainly $10,000,000 would be 
ample for the purpose. 

Mr.. HAMLIN. Section 14, of course, does provide for the 
purchase of materials. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; but not out of the revolving fund. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The bill provides that the Government may 
guarantee a minimum price. Then, it provides that the Govern- 
ment purchase outright, and it provides for requisitioning and 
taking over these materials. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, when this bill was 
up last week I stated to the committee that at the proper time 
I would present an amendment reducing the amount of the ap- 
propriation. I had no particular interest or pride in intro- 
ducing such an amendment, and I am very glad it has been 
presented by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. The 
urgument—that is, the one that seems to present the most force 
in the minds of the committee in opposition to reducing any 
appropriation in the bill—is that the Committee on. Appropria- 
tions will ultimately pass upon such appropriation. 

There may be some foree in that position, and I was willing 
to yield to it in regard to the previous section; but I want to 
call the attention of the committee to the fact that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is bound to be-guided and governed 
by the action of the House in Committee of the Whole. If the 
Committee of the Whole places the appropriation in this bill 
at $50,000,000, the Committee on Appropriations is bound to 
recognize the action of this House. 

Let me call the attention of the committee to another fact. 
A great many men in this House have at some previous time sat 
in other legislative bodies. I do not believe that any man who 
has had that experience has ever seen a bureau or department 
of government, whether it be State or Nation, which did not 
expend to the very limit of the appropriation, That is human. 
It is a fault, but it is a human fault, which seems not to be 
avoidable. 

If this House appropriates $50,000,000 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this bill, you can be sure that every penny of the 
$50,000,000 will be expended. If-it is necessary to have $50,- 
000,000 after they get into the operation of this bill, as was very 
aptly stated by a gentleman on that side of the House, this Con- 
gress will be in session and tlie temper of this House has often 
been expressed; if it is necessary to make the appropriation, 
this House will get together, as it did on the nayal appropriation 
bill, and spend $140,000,000 an hour without a dissenting vote 
and without an argument. Therefore the committee may have 
no fear if it can come before this House or the Committee of 
the Whole and show a case, that this House will not gladly 
respond; but I think it is folly to place in an appropriation bill 
an amount of money that, according to the undivided statements 
of the committee itself, is purely speculative and arbitrary.” 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr Bracx], 
striking out 550,000,000 and inserting “ $25,000,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute. 

Mr. COX, I am offering it as an amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cox: Line 15, pare, 18, strike out “ $50,- 
000,000 " and insert in eu thereof * 825,000,000 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman aud gentlemen 95 the committee, of 
course I do not know how much money will be needed to admin- 
ister: this bill. I do feel, however, that a $50,000,000 authoriza- 
tion is an exorbitant amount. I feel that it is far too much, 
ånd I indorse every statement made by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Scorr], that while the Committee on Appropria- 
tions is not bound by an authorization, yet if this bill becomes a 
law, authorizing the expenditure of $50,000,000 to administer 
it, for some reason, by some excuse, in some way or some manner, 
somehow those charged with its responsibility will find a way 
to come before the Appropriations Committee and get the full 
amount authorized in the bill. I wonder if it is not time this 
Cengress, to some extent at least, should begin to lay its hands 
upon the purse strings of the Treasury of the United States? 
This may be an Important bill- in some respects. In fact, it 
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may be to some extent a necessity ; but I feel assured of tiis, and 
I think each one of you feel assured that as this war progresses 
from year to year, if it can be demonstrated to Congress that 
$25,000,000 is not enough to administer this bill, Congress will 
be willing and anxious to appropriate whatever may be neces- 
sary. But the point I desire to make is this, not to put in this 
bill an authorization of $50,000,000, because if you do it will be 
spent whether necessary or not, whether it will yield back to this 
Government 100 cents on the dollar or not, or whether it will 
yield back anything, and here is an opportunity to begin to teach 
somebody in the various bureaus down the Avenue that Congress 
to some extent is going to lay its hands upon the purse strings 
of the Treasury, and not yield to the insistent demands of the 
departments for not alone a million dollars, but millions on top 
of millions, I am very much afraid this war is going on for some 
time, We do not know yet how much we have got into it, but 
if this war goes on for three or four years more, where is the 
money coming from with which to finance it? 

The time will come before long when the people will have in- 
vested all of their liquid capital in bonds and but one other 
source will be left, and that will be taxation. Now, I hope 
that my amendment will carry. I believe that an authorization 
of $25,000,000 is sufficient, I believe it will serve notice upon 
those charged with the responsibility of administering it that 
they must use it economically; that this money must not be 
spent in the building up here in the city of Washington of tre- 
mendous bureaus, with hundreds, yes, thousands, of employees 
here in the city of Washington and elsewhere, with exorbitant 
salaries, trooping over the country, drawing ‘salaries with their 
transportation paid. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has offered a 
substitute at $25,000,000. Will the vote come upon that first? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, suppose the 
gentleman's substitute is defeated, what then? Under certain 
circumstances I would be for his amendment. I think $25,000,- 
000 is better than $50,000,000. 

Mr. COX. That is what I think. 

Mr. CANNON. But why could we not vote on the $10,000,000 
proposition first? I think $10,000,000 is enough. 

Mr. COX. It may be. 

Mr. CANNON. If that is voted down, then we could vote on 
the $25,000.000 proposition, 

R Mr. GORDON, Let us vote on the $10,000,000 proposition 
rst. 

Mr. COX. I was afraid the Committee of the Whole would 
not adopt the $10,000,000 amendment, feeling that perchance it 
might be too small a sum, and so out of an abundance of caution 
I have offered my amendment for $25,000,000. As the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] says, $25,000,000 is better than 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 


` $50,000,000, 


Mr. TOWNER rose and was recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Before the gentleman from Iowa begins, I 
wonder if we could agree on time on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto? I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in 35 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hardly think that is enough for all gen- 
tlemen who wish to speak. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think the gentleman will save time if 
he lets the debate proceed. 

Mr. FOSTER. I withdraw the request for the present. 

Mr. TOWNER, I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if he will consider a request for unanimous consent that 
the vote be taken first on the $10,000,000 proposition? 

Mr. FOSTER. I would not like to do that. Frankly, I will 
say that $10,000,000 is entirely too small an amount to do any- 
thing with. Now, if it comes to $25,000,000, that is a different 
proposition. m 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, who has the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. 

Mr. CANNON, If the $25,000,000 proposition is voted down, 
115105 a substitute, then we could vote on the $10,000,000 propo- 
sition. 

Mr. FOSTER. 
hard. : 

Mr. CANNON, 
on $12,000,000. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the proper way 
heey be to vote on the smallest amount first, and then on the 
other, ' 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, if this is to be taken out of my 
time, I decline to yield further. 


I should fight the $10,000,000 proposition very 


If that is voted down, I suppose we could vote 


} 120 CANNON. Not in the gentleman’s time a parliamentary 
nquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. What was the motion of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Cox]? 

The CHAIRMAN. He offered a substitute. 

Mr. SISSON. He offered it as a substitute, and then with- 
drew that and said he offered it as an amendment. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. Š 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the gentleman from Indiana were to 
withdraw his amendment or substitute, or whatever he cares to 
call it, and the vote was taken on the Black amendment and 
defeated, could he not offer it as an amendment to the $50,000,000 
sum? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks so. The. gentleman 
ae Iowa [Mr. Towner] is recognized for five minutes from this 
time. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I am quite sure there is no 
man on the floor who would not vete for $50,000,000, or any 
sum that might be necessary, for the successful prosecution of 
the war. The only question here is whether in forming this 
revolving fund, which is for the purpose of purchasing and 
storing commodities that are named in the bill, $50,000,000 is 
not an amount altogether too large. It occurs to me in reading 
the hearings before the committee that no such amount can pos- 
sibly be used; that $50,000,000 is only an invitation to people 
to go out and use it, draw on it for the purpose of developing 
wildeat projects, projects not now in existence, and that it will 
be a temptation for squandering and losing the money. Ten mil- 
lion dollars, and certainly $25,000,000, will be an abundant fund 
for the purchase of anything that is necessary to be stored or 
accumulated for use in this war and then resold. The very idea 
of a revolving fund implies not only the purchase of commodi- 
ties but the sale of them. This would mean the purchase of 
property and the resale of it. I think it is an unwise thing to 
put into the bill an amount for that purpose as great as 


„000,000. 

I do not think there is any man here that would for a minute 
believe that it could be used unless it was used for speculative 
purposes. I have gone somewhat carefully through the various 
things enumerated in the bill and the testimony in regard to 
them. There are only two articles that you might say in this 
bill are imperatiyely necessary, which we could not produce. 
Take ferromanganese, the testimony is unequivocal that in a 
short time we can produce ferromanganese, because it is al- 
ready in existence. We have an abundance of sulphur and 
pyrites for the manufacture of sulphuric acid. Not one single 
dollar is necessary, in my judgment, to secure an abundant sup- 
ply of pyrites and sulphur for sulphuric acid. We have the 
most tremendous deposit of sulphur known in the world in 
Louisiana and Texas. The sulphur of Louisiana is 98 per cent 
pure, and there is no such deposit anywhere else in the known 
world. We do not need a single dollar to develop that. All 
that is necessary is that the price should be sufficient to make 
development attractive. The power is given so that the Gov- 
ernment can do it if it is necessary. So these things do not re- 
quire nearly that amount of money. 

In reading the hearings it is taken into consideration that 
$50,000,000 shall be used for the purchase of articles the Gov- 
ernment needs, but that is not contemplated by the bill. This 
is not an appropriation bill. The appropriation will have to be 
made by the Committee on Appropriations. I want to call the 
attention of gentlemen to the fact that they heard the state- 
ment made by the chairman of the Appropriation Committee, 
Mr. SHERLEY, on the floor regarding this very bill. He said that 
if this authorization were made the Appropriations Committee 
would feel under obligations to follow out the action of the 
House and make the appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Towa has 
expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr, Chairman, it is not my purpose to discuss 
whether this authorization ought to be $50,000,000, $25,000,000, 
or $10,000,000, but I want to discuss matters incidental to that 
question. The issue here is, as I understand it, what the au- 
thorization should be in dollars and cents. It does seem to 
me that gentlemen should be able to discuss that without mak- 
ing remarks that necessarily reflect upon high officials of our 
Government. I do not believe that the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Cox] was accurate, or the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Town] was accurate, or the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Scorr] was accurate, when they said that inevitably whatever 
amount is authorized will be spent. I am sure they are right 
in making the statement that it is likely to be spent. Congress 
has this responsibility, but I doubt the propricty of gentlemen 
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who come in here and stand for the integrity of their bills, and 
vote to appropriate salaries for thousands and thousands and 
thousands of clerks not authorized by existing law but re- 
quested by bureaus, and then denounce the administration of 
the affairs of this Republic at this particular time for its 
prodigality, waste, and practical oppression of the people, 

Mr. CANNON, Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, I think the gentleman is mistaken in the 
statement he has just made. The statute fixes the clerks of 
class 1, class 2, class 3, and class 4, and other officials, so that 
any number of clerks ean be appropriated for so far as a point 
of order is concerned. 

Mr. RUCKER. I recognize the accuracy of the gentleman's 
remark, but it is left for the Appropriation Committee to de- 
termine the number of clerks required and needed in these 
classes, 

Mr. CANNON. The House determines the class, and-they can 
inerease or deerease. 

Mr. RUCKER. The House may vote down a bill entirely, 
but gentlemen come here with very large increases in number 
of clerks, and then in the cloakroom these same gentlemen have 
sometimes said—not In eommittee—that the departments are 
going wild in their demands for clerks and that it ought to be 
stopped, and I think they are right about that. Yet they bring 
in their bills and ask the House to vote for so many clerks, 
and then the same gentlemen complain they ean not get through 
the corridors. of these massive buildings in Washington on ac- 
count of the horde of clerks; I have recently returned from 
my home State, and I was surprised to hear of te number of 
people who expected to come to Washington in the very near 
future in respense to examinations held by the Civil Service 
Commission for places in the various departments. My notion 
about it is that sometimes. unintentionally gentlemen are guilty 
of making extravugant statements on the floor of this House 


that are as unpatriotic as statements which have landed other 


men behind the bars, and I think in this hour of peril, in this 
abnormal time, when new conditions eonfront us, conditions 
never dreamed of by men before, that it is unbecoming—and I 
am not trying to lecture the House—for gentlemen to stand up 
here and publish to the world the recklessness with which the 
Government of the United States is extracting money from the 
people and expending it with a prodigal hand. If we are spend- 
ing too much, we ought to stop It, but we ought not to make 
the appropriation and then denounce the men who expend it 
for doing the very thing we authorized and invited them to do. 
As to this matter I can not tell. My judgment is that $50,000,000 
is too high, and I am inclined to think $10,000,000 is enough and 
probably as much as ought to be expended. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend 
particularly the closing words of the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Rucker] when he said that we ought not to make these 
great big appropriations and afterwards complain because the 
money is expended. Yet that is what we have been doing right 
along. Then we complain. because the money was paid out, 
when as a matter of fact we ought to censure ourselves for 
ever having made the appropriations to begin with, not know- 
ing what the money was going to be expended for. That is the 
trouble now. We do not know what this money is going to be 
expended for. Gentlemen on the other side who have the bill 
in charge do not know what this money is to be expended for. 
In some respects that is not to be wondered at, because they 
age starting out a new bureau, and they can not be entirely 
certain about the methods which will have to be pursued in 
carrying out the purposes of the bill, but it is very clear to 
me that we ought not to go any farther in this way than can 
be avoided. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] was right 
when he said a moment ago that we would soon arrive at a 
time when we would wonder where all the money is going to 
come from, I want to tell the House as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means that we have reached that point 
now. We are wondering where the money is going to come 
from, and it ought to give us pause right here and on this bill. 
How is the liberty loan coming? It is not all subscribed yet. 
It is not strange that it is not all subscribed, considering the 
enormous amount that is required. Of course, it will be sub- 
scribed. I know that, but there will have to be another loan, 
and our financial difficulties will increase with each month of 
the war, and we can not be too careful about making appro- 
priations not absolutely necessary. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. In answer to the question as to the liberty 
loan, my opinion is that the farmers of this country are going 
to subscribe more than $3,000,000,000. All through the country, 
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blooming as it is with the finest prespect of a crop that the 
world ever knew, the farmers are subscribing liberally. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, yes; my own State went over the 
top first of all, and my district went over the top, far beyond it. 
Every county in my district subseribed from three to four times 
its allotment. That is very true, but we have got to have an 
immense amount of money more in another year. We have 
had an unfortunate experience, a very unfortunate experience, 
which ought to warn us as to how this matter will result. We 
appropriated altogether very nearly $1,000,000,000 for aircraft 
production? Where has that money gone? Is there any gentle- 
man on this floor who can tell me where it has gone and what 
has been done with it? Can he explain in any reasonable way 
what we haye to show for It? No one either on this floor or 
on the floor at the other end of the Capitol can answer that 
question. We have built only one or two battle planes, and 
we do not know where the money has gone. 

I want it to be understood that I am not now criticizing so 
much those who expended the money as I am criticizing ourselves 
for appropriating the money, not knowing what was going to be 
done with it, and not directing how it should be spent. That is 
how the trouble came about. It comes right back here to us, 
and we have to think about it in these times. If we continue in 
this sert of way we will never be able to finance this war. We 
must get down to some reasonnble basis. If the committee will 
tell us how much they must have for their immediate require- 
ments we will vote it without a minute's hesitation. If they 
come in at some future day and say that they have spent so 
much and tell us how they spent it and that they want more 
money for another purpose, we will vote it, and it will not take 
us 10 minutes to do it. 

Mr. FESS. Is it not true that coming in without specifying 
the needs is getting us into an attitude of mind where no matter 
what they bring in—and they might just as well brought in 
$150,000,009 as not—where we feel we must not inquire, because 
2 in the interest of war. I think that is a very serious situ - 
ation. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. The gentleman is quite correct. Ik 
they would ask $100,000,000 on this bill we would have been 
just as able to explain it as to explain why it was $50.000,000. 

But, Mr. Chairman, some day we will have to explain why 
we voted away these great sunis without knowing what was 
going to be done with the money. The excuse will not be ac- 
cepted that we were told it was for war purposes, The people 
will say, and say rightly, that we ought to have known how the 
money was going to be spent or fixed the manner of the expendi- 
ture in the bill. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
T have been trying in the best way I could ever since this session 
of Congress to get the House to stop, look, and listen, and to 
utter a word of warning against the wanton ind extravagant 
waste of the financial resources of this country, but as yet it 
does not seem as if anyone has been able to set a brake. We 
can not slow down or stop it at all. Now, this war has resolver 
itself into a question of exhaustion, an exhaustion of men and an 
exhaustion of money. The question on the western front to-luy 
as it presents itself to the world is, Who has the most men and 
the greatest number of reserves? That is one side of the war; 
that is one of the important sides. The other question is, What 
country or what side involved has the greatest resources to 
finance this war? And there is where this proposition ought to 
come home to us. If the allies are going to win this war us 
the result of having funds with which to finance it, then that 
necessarily means we must slow down in our expenditures. 
There is an economical phase of this war situation that does 
not seem to grip the country at all, and it has not gripped the 
Congress in any sense whatever, All a man needs to do is to 
get up here and say we are the richest country in the world, 
and the appropriation asked for is voted. You can vote 58100. 
000,000 or a billion dollars simply by some man getting up on 
the floor and saying, “Oh, we are the richest country in the 
world,” and up goes a billion dollars. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. A billion dollars? 

Mr. HELM. A billion dollars. Just that kind of broad, uaked, 
unsupported statement. Now, my good friend from Missouri 
is not altogether correct in the statement he made on this floor. 
The Congress is not altogether to blame for some of the abuses 
that he referred to. There are no more enterprising men in the 
United States Government than the heads of some of these 
bureaus, and I will extend it to some of the heads of the depart- 
ments, and I will go this far, that if there is not an awakening 
soon in some of these departments these expenditures are going 
to go to such an extent that it will be something in the nature 
of a scandal. If you have ever had one of these bureau chiefs 
before your committee he wants the utmost dollar that can 
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possibly be put through the committee. He is not overburdened 
with modesty about his request and his demands. It seems to be 
a kind of a foot race; more particularly a horse race, and a 
“9-0” race at that, between them. They all want to have the 
biggest number of employees in their bureau, and they all want 
them to have the highest salary, and if they can hear of some 
other clerk in some other bureau that is getting a little bit more 
than some clerk in their bureau is getting, they want their clerk 
to get the highest dollar that any other clerk gets. Now, that 
is not an exaggerated statement, because I have had some expe- 
rience in a bill which I have been trying as chairman of a com- 
mittee to prepare. Instead of there being a feeling on the part 
of these bureau chiefs that they ought to save and spend this 
money economically the idea seems to be how much they can 
spend in the individual bureau. I am for this $10,000,000, and 
if that is voted down I am going to vote for the $25,000,000 
proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could not fix 
a time to close debate. I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
that? - 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minois asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, if the gentleman will limit his request to this amend- 
ment I will have no objection; but it may be that other amend- 
ments might be offered to the section. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania want 
any time on this amendment? That is the only thing—if men 
keep on offering amendment after amendment here, it might 
take us all day, and I am trying to close up this bill. If the 
gentleman wants five minutes, I will agree to that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, depending upon the result of this 
vote is whether I shall offer an amendment or not. 

Mr. FOSTER. Suppose I save the gentleman five minutes? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman asks that debate on 
this amendment be limited, I have no objection. 

Mr. FOSTER. I ask that debate close on this amendment. 
Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania want time on this par- 
ticular amendment? 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
sition. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that debate on this 
amendment close in seven minutes, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to have two minutes and I would like to have five. 

Mr. CANNON. On the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana? 8 

Mr. FOSTER. And the gentleman from Texas the ten mil- 
lion and twenty-five million. 2 

Mr. CANNON, Both or one? 

Mr. FOSTER. They are practically one. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COX. If I should obtain unanimous consent to withdraw 
the amendment I offered to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas, would that preclude me from reoffering 
my amendment in the event the amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas should be voted down? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to withdraw his amendment and obtains that consent, it would 
be as if the amendment was never offered. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, that is the very question I wanted to speak upon. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman has a right to withdraw it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to vote for the $10,- 
000,000 amendment, but if the gentleman does not withdraw the 
$25,000,000 amendment there may be no opportunity to do it. 
Is the gentleman going to withdraw the $25,000,000 amendment? 

Mr. COX. For the time being, so as to allow the committee to 
have a direct vote on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. j 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. My parliamentary inquiry is, Did I under- 
stand the Chair to hold that if the gentleman from Indiana 
withdraws his amendment, and the vote being had, and the 
proposition of the gentleman from Texas should be adopted, that 
the gentleman then would have the right to offer his amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman did not propound that in- 
quiry. 


May I have two minutes of 


Yes; on this particular propo- 
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I understood that to be that if the proposition of 
the gentleman from Texas should be voted down, I would have 


Mr, COX, 


the right to reoffer my amendment. 
ment. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] making 
the amount $25,000,000 instead of $10,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HAMLIN to the amendment offered by Mr. 
n out 510,000,000 and insert in lieu thereof 25, 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] 
asks unanimous consent that at the termination of seven minutes 
debate on the pending amendment shall close. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, I 
would: like to ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] 
one question. At whose suggestion was the amount fixed at 
$50,000,000 ? 

Mr. FOSTER. It was fixed by the department, by the men 
who first drew the bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 


I withdraw my amend- 


What department? The Treas- 


ury? 

Mr. FOSTER. It was the war-minerals committee and the 
Bureau of Mines and men connected with the Geological Survey. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request that de- 
bate close in seven minutes? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the question 
of the amount was raised during the earlier discussion, and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] said then substantially 
what he says now, except that it appeared then that this $50,- 
000,000 was the suggestion of Mr. Baruch, Mr. Hoover, and ‘of 
the Secretary of the department, Mr. Lane. But, as the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Herm] very well and very truthfully 
says, the tendency in all the departments to-day is to reach out 
for power and more power, money and more money. The ques- 
tion frequently arises here whether Congress ought not to put 
n stop to it, whether there should not be an exercise of power 
here indicating that we do not propose to permit bureau or de- 
partment chiefs to run this race to mulct the Treasury of the 
United States. 

I want to vote for the $10,000,000 proposition first, because I 
believe that is enough to experiment with. And that is all we 
are going to do in this instance. We are going to experiment in 
prospecting, in the matter of hunting mines and minerals, send- 
ing men into the forests and fields, and over arid territory, to 
find what has already been located by the Geological Survey. 

Now, what are we going to do on this proposition? The gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] offered a substitute for $25,- 
000,000, which would have forced a vote on that first, and given 
us no opportunity to vote for $10,000,000, but he withdrew it, 
and instantly the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN} re- 
newed it as an amendment to the $10,000,000 amendment, com- 
pelling us again to vote for $25,000,000 first. The way to treat 
this thing, if you want to treat it independently, is to vote down 
the $25,000,000 amendment of the gentleman from Missouri, and 
show that you are going to have something to say about this 
business yourselves as Members of Congress. If you vote it 
down you will then have an opportunity to vote for the $10,- 
000,000. I believe the $10,000,000 is sufficient to start these 
prospecting experiments, and this sending of men here, there, 
and yonder to find something new for the department to do. 
There is no politics in this suggestion. It is a business proposi- 
tion on which Congress should exercise its own judgment. [Ap- 
plause.} 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania evidently 
does not understand the bill or does not know what he is talking 
about. He says that this $10,000,000 is for an experimentation, 
for sending men out to explore the forests, and explore hither 
and thither, in order to locate these minerals. Now, that is not 
the fact at all. This $50,000,000 as provided in this bill is for 
the working capital of this organization. Now, I do not know— 
nobody else knows—just the amount that it will take. This 
goes before the Appropriations Committee, and they will look 
up the subject and determine what amount, as best they can, 
eught to be appropriated. When the affairs of this organization 


shall be wound up, when the war closes, every dollar, in all 


probability, of this money will be returned to the Treasury. 
There may be a little less or there may be a little more than the 
original amount. But it is not to be fooled away, as the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania says. It is simply the working capi- 
tal of this organization, 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does tlie gentleman refer to 
section 12, where you provide going out into territory 

Mr. FOSTER. The genileman dees not know the bill and does 
not know what is wanted. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I call the gentleman’ S attention 
to section 12. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman does not know just what is in 
the bill or he would not have made the statement on the floor of 
the House that this was for the purpose of going out and explor- 
ing mines, because the bill expressly provides that none of this 
money can be used except for the purpose I have mentioned. 
Now, that is a fact. My good friend friend from Pennsylvania is 
usually right, but in this case he is wrong. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I recur to section 12. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman has not read it and does. not 
know. >’ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this appropriation provides storage facili- 
tles and purchase of necessaries, if it shall become necessary, 
and to sell them again, so as to make this revolving fund needed 
here. I do not know what amount will be necessary. Nobody on 
earth can tell the exact amount that will be necessary. ‘These 
men placed it at $50,000,000 when they considered what might 
happen to be done under this bill. It may happen to be much 
more. They may come back to Congress and say that $50,000,000 
is not sufficient to carry out the purposes of this act. I realize 
that Congress does not like to make these large appropriations, 
And I have done this: When the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Cox] offered his amendment to cut this to $25,000,000 I had not 
any serious objection to it, and I do not have now. [| think it is 
all right if we do that, because I believe if it is necessary to se- 
eure another appropriation, and they can show they have rightly 
expended this money, Congress will make the appropriation. 

Now, I ask you in all fairness, gentlemen, not to vote for a 
$10,000.000 proposition. It is not sufficient money, It is not 
siflicient to go out and do this work, und I ask you not to do 
that. I am sincere about it. as sincere as I can be. 

I want to impress upon you the importance of carrying out 
the purposes of this act and securing this material, if it shall 
be necessary; and if you make it $25,000,000 and it should be 
necessary to secure more money. I believe the Committee on 
Approprintions, with the approval of Congress, would make that 
appropriation, But I do most earnestly hope, gentlemen. that you 
will not vote for this amendment. It is not enough. Any manu can 
go over this proposition and see that we could not secure enough 
of these things to get along with $10,000,000, 

This money is not to be thrown away. It is simply the work- 
ing capita) of this organization, and it will go back to the 
Treasury again; but there may be times when it will require 
much more than $10,000,000, or much more than $25,000,000, 
to carry on this work. The money is not to be squandered. If 
# were, you should hesitate with reference to it. So I hope 
that this $10 000.000 will not be voted, but that the one making it 
525.000.000 will prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment to 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division, 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. 

Mr. CANNON, Is this the $25,000,000 proposition? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; the $25,000,000 proposition. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 33, noes 41. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri asks for 
tellers, 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. Han- 
Lin and Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
54, noes 35. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now comes up on the $10,- 
000.000 proposition. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
strike out the last word? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time has been exhausted on this para- 
graph by agreement. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 


Mr. Chairman, may I move to 


Mr FOSTER, Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks fer a 
division. y 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 54, noes 34. 

So the amendment was agreed to. ; 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 19. That employment under the provisions of this act shall not 
exempt any =. from military service under the provisions of the 
selective-draft law approved May 18, 1917. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may speak on the subject of ferromanganese, u 
subject not mentioned in the pending paragraph. I desire to 
proceed for not more than five minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks ununl- 
mous consent that he may proceed for five minutes on the sub- 
ject of ferromanganese. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, as I have read 
this bill and looked over the report of the hearings and heard 
the arguments advanced in the debate, especially some of the 
statements concerning ferromanganese, I was reminded of the 
debate here in 1913 on the Underwood tariff bill, and of a dia- 
logue I then had with a gentleman, a very distinguished Member 
of the House from Pennsylvania, now occupying a high position 
in the executive department of the Government, the Hon. A. 
Mitchell Palmer. Mr. Palmer was making a speech, he then 
being a member of the Committee on Ways and Means. This 
dialogue may perhaps reveal to gentlemen the importnnce of 
the bill now before us, and thé good judgment of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Foster] when he declared a few minutes ago 
that 810.000.000 would not suffice to accomplish the bill's legiti- 
mate purposes. I agreed with the gentleman from Ilinois and 
voted for the $25,000,000 amendment. 

Here is the dialogue with Mr. Palmer: 


Mr. Coorrn. Will the gentleman permit one question? 

Mr. PALMER. I yield. 

Mr. Cooper, Does the Steel Trust make all the ferromanganese It 
uses? I understand it does. 

Mr. PALMER. Les. 


They were proposipg a tariff on ferromanganese, 


Mr. Cooper. Then the trust would pay no tarif on ferromanganese, 
but the independent tron manufacturer would. 

Mr. PALMER. I have sald that. 

Mr. Coorer. I did not hear the gentleman say it. 

Mr. PALMER. [ said exactly that, that there is no ferromanganese 
made in this ranting for sale. ‘The steel and tren corporation makes 
ferromanganese for its own use, and all other producers of steel and 
fron buy ferromanganese from abroad. 


That statement of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the home 
of the Steel Trust, may enlighten gentlemen as to the wisdom of 
enacting the pending bill into law. For if we can not import 
from other countries because of lack of shipping. then. of course, 
it becomes of paramount importance that we shall make ferro- 
manganese in this country in sufficient quantities to meet the 
needs of manufacturers and of the Government. for, as we are 
informed, the Steel Trust, the vast producer and user of steel 
and iron, makes its own ferromanganese, and does not sell any 
of it, and all other producers of steel and iron must import 
ferromanganese. 

Then the dialogue with Mr. Palmer continued: 


When the Payne law was written they hdd ferromanganese at even a 
hi “ne rate than this. 

. COOPER. Then, if the gentleman will permit an interruption 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. Pater. I yield. 

Mr. Cooper. If the Steel Trust makes its own ferromanganese and 
does not import any, and all the other manufacturers, the little fellows, 
do import it, the Steel Trust will not pay this duty, but the small manu- 
facturers will. Will not that be the situation? 

Mr. PALMER. Well, we can not write a — that will make everybody 


Bays 8 duty at the customhouse. 


Coorgen. But we are expected to write a law that will not dis- 
criminate In favor of the trust and against the independent producers. 

I invite particular attention. Mr. Chairman, to that dialozue, 
and especially to the statement of Mr. Palmer. that the Steel 
Trust—by far the greatest in the world—makes its own ferro- 
manganese and sells none, and that the small men have tu im- 
port it. 

Ferromanganese is absolutely necessary in the manufacture 
of steel. But if shipping is interfered with and imports pre- 
vented, it necessarily follows that we should at once do siue- 
thing to help supply ferromanganese, or the materials to make it, 
for the small man. This argument makes clear why I voted 
for $25,000,000 instead of 810.000.000, which, in my judgment, 
is an amount altogether insufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] be ex- 
tended two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Wis- 
2 IMr. Cooper] be extended two minutes. Is there objec- 
tion 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
Tilinois. 

Mr. CANNON. The United States Steel Corporation, I am 
informed, produces 60 per cent of the steel und iron in the 
United States. So, according to the gentleman’s statement, it 
makes six-tenths of the ferromanganese. I do not believe it 
makes that much. That is all I want to say. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania will kindly permit me, I will say to the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] that I quoted what Mr, 
Palmer, a recognized expert, and one of the country’s leading 
Democrats, said in 1913 in open debate on this floor during the 
consideration of the Underwood tariff bill. 8 

Here are his words: 

There is no ferromanganese made in this . for sale. The steel 
and iron corporation makes ferromanganese for its own use, and ail 
other producers of steel and iron buy ferromanganese from abroad. 

By the words “ steel and iron corporation“ he means what we 
call the Steel Trust. 

Mr. CANNON, If the gentleman from Wisconsin will allow 
me, I will say that, notwithstanding the high admiration I have 
for the beauty and the intellect of our former colleague, Mr. 
Palmer, I feel quite sure that he was not very reliably informed 
when he made that statement while the Underwood tariff bill 
was being framed here from a free-trade standpoint. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from Wis- 
consin yield now? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will not the gentleman re- 
fresh the recollection of Members as to who the Mr. Palmer is 
who made this interesting statement? Is that the same Mr. 
Palmer who was a Democratic member of the Ways and Means 
Committee? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And now the Alien Property 
Custodian of the United States by appointment of President 
Wilson? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am glad that, at last, I have 
convinced the gentleman from Pennsylvania as to the identity 
of this Mr. Palmer. [Langhter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 20. That the President shall cause a detalled report to be made 
to the Congress on the Ist day of January each year of all proceedin, 
had under this act during the year preceding. Such report shall, 
addition to other matters, contain an account of all persons appointed 
or employed, the salary or compensation paid or allowed each, the aggre- 
gate amount of the different kinds of propery purchased or requisitioned 
the use and disposition made of such property, and a statement of all 
receipts, payments, and expenditures, to; er with a statement showing 
the general character and estimated value of all property then on han 
and the aggregate amount and character of all claims against the United 
States growing out of this act. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Stsson: Amend, on 
out, after the word “ day,” the words “of 
serting the words of each regular on.” 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary for me to 
make a detailed explanation of the reason for offering this 
amendment. Congress meets in December, and all reports of 
this character are always transmitted on or before the first day 
of the session. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman is right, and I have no objec- 
tion to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, if I may be granted 
just a word further on this manganese question, I think the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coon], entirely uninten- 
tionally, gave the House a somewhat wrong impression as to 
the conditions that prevailed at the time of the passage of the 
Underwood bill. Under the Payne law there was a tariff of 
$2.50 a ton on ferromanganese, but manganese ore was free 
from ‘duty. Ferromanganese ore came into this country in 
large quantities and was smelted by the United States Steel 
Corporation. Consequently it made, through its smelters, 
nearly all the ferromanganese in the country, and it would not 
have made any difference with that situation whether the tariff 


I yield to the gentleman from 


It is. 
A leader of the Democracy of 


age 19, line 8, by striking 
anuary each year and in- 


was on or off. The Steel Corporation would still have done the 
smelting, because it was the only concern having smelters to 
carry on that manufacture. Now, unless I misunderstand the 
purpose of the bill, vast and extensive as are its powers, it is 
not intended at this time that the United States Government 
will go into the business of smelting manganese ore, although in 
one section power is given to take over undeveloped smelters. 
So the Steel Corporation will still go on making nearly all the 
ferromanganese that is made in this country unless the Govern- 
ment not only takes the undeveloped smelters, but the developed 
smelters of the Steel Trust or builds smelters itself and operates 
them. I do not find any power to do either in the bill. Appar- 
ently, these powers were overlooked, or they would have been 
put in the bill by the bureau chiefs who framed it. In any 
event, there is nothing in the bill that will tend to relieve the 
bill from the exactions of the Steel Trust, and if there was it 
would require no great amount of money as long as the Govern- 
ment does not go into the business itself and only uses the 
funds for the purpose of stimulating the industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 22. That words used in this act shall be construed to import 
the plural or the singular, as the case demands. The word “ person” 
wherever used in this act shall include individuals, partnerships, asso- 
rations. When construing and enforcing the pro- 
visions of this act, the act, omission, or failure, of any official, agent, 
or other person acting for or employed by any partnership, associa- 
tion, or corporation within the scope of his employment or office shall, 
in every case, also be deemed the act, omission, or failure of such 
partnership, association, or corporation as well as that of the person. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word f g 

In reply to the suggestion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GREEN], I have only this to say: Manufacturers of prominence 
in my section of the country—and there are some great manu- 
facturers of agricultural implements—complain of the very 
high prices of steel. They consider some of these prices as ex- 
tortionate. Of course, as an inevitable consequence of the high 
price of steel the farmers pay a correspondingly high price for 
the implements necessary to cultivate the farms and produce 
the food for the people and the soldiers. Remembering these 
facts, and looking through this bill, I have thought that back of 
it, possibly, was a purpose to devise a means by which certain 
things absolutely essential to the production of steel and other 
war necessaries should be made more plentiful and available 
than they are to-day, and thus perhaps help to protect manufac- 
turers and the Government from being held up. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will my friend from 
Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There is now imported annually only 
about $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 worth of manganese and man- 
ganese ore, the greater portion of which is taken by the Steel 
Trust, so that I do not see the necessity of a very great amount 
of money fer that purpose. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Suppose that as a result of the 
enactment of this bill into law there should be developed in this 
country great quantities of manganese, and that out of that ore 
there should be manufactured great quantities of ferroman- 
ganese. Inevitably it would give the smaller men a better 
chance than they haye to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 23. That the provisions of this act shall cease to be in effect 
after the existing stale of war between the United States and German 
shall have terminated, and the fact and date of such termination s 
be ascertained and proclaimed by the President, as soon as in his judg- 
ment the agencies and activities herein provided for can be reasonably 
terminated ; but the termination of this act shall not affect any act done, 
or any right or obligation accruing or accrued, or an t or proceed- 
ing had or commenced in any civil case before the said termination pur- 
suaat to this act; but all rights and liabilities under this act arising 
before its termination shall continue and may be enforced in the same 
manner as if the act had not terminated. Any offense committed and 
all penalties, forfeitures, or liabilities incurred prior to such termination 
may be prosecuted or punished In the same manner and with the same 
effect as if this act had not been terminated. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 20, line 14, after the number “23,” strike out down to and 
including the word act,” in line 20, and in lieu thereof insert the fol- 


owing : 
bi hat the provisions of this act shall cease to be in effect at the end 
of six months after the existing state of war between the United States 
and Germany and between the United States and Austria-Hungary, and 
the fact and date of such termination shall be ascertained and procinimed 
by the President; but the termination of this act shall not affect the 
exercise of such authority and power herein granted as shall be noces- 
sary to speedily wind up the affairs of — A enterprise already entered 
out any guaranty or contract pursuant to the terms 
termination.” 


ciations, and co 
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Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, this amendment was agreed to 
as a part of the bill, and I have no objection to it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Indiana who introduced this amendment, which I under- 
stand is accepted by the gentleman from Illinois, whether there 
is any limitation whatever as to the acts done by the depart- 
ment or any agency thereof during the period of the war? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. A specific limitation upon any 
contract is contained in the provision that no contracts will 
be entered into after the termination of the war. There is 
also a specific provision that there shall be no guaranty for a 
greater period than two years. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman allow me 
to state what is in my mind in regard to this amendment and 
this section? In the war-corporation bill it was provided that 
all business should terminate in a period of 10 years. That 
was the substance of the provision. There must be an end of 
the contract; there must be a limitation somewhere. You pro- 
pose by your amendment now to have this mining business quit 
six months after the war rather than immediately after the war, 
as the section recites. During the pendency of the war, how- 
ever, contracts may be made for a longer period, unless I am 
misinformed. I want to find out whether the committee has 
put a limitation upon the department for such business as origi- 
nates during the pendency of the war. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman will pardon me, 
section 11 provides that contracts shall not be for a longer term 
than two years. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I think I have in mind the point 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the business thus created 
during the war may run on indefinitely unless some limitation 
is fixed. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does not the provision mentioned by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] cover that, the pro- 
vision in section 11? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Here is the provision in section 
11, page 10: 

That the Recrear of the Interior, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, is authorized from time to time to use the funds provided under 
section 18 to enter into contracts for necessaries for periods of not 
exceeding two years, to purchase, to store, to provide storage facilities 
for, and to sell necessaries at reasonable poe to be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, with the approval of the President. 

There is a specific limitation on contracts for necessaries. I 
presume the gentleman from Pennsylvania has in mind the en- 
tering into some sort of agreement where, for instance, they take 
over an idle plant. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; for in section 2 the 
President is “authorized to enter into any voluntary arrange- 
ment or agreements.” Under that he might do anything under 
the sun. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. There-is no specific limitation on 
the exercise of any of these powers which might extend for a 
period of time, except the specific provision in section 11. How- 
ever, I think the provision in the amendment I have offered 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is an after-the-war prop- 
osition. The damage may be done during the pendency of the 
war. 

Mr, SANDERS of Indiana. In the event that the executive 
department should undertake to carry this on permanently—for 
instance, in the taking over of an idle mine—all of that could 
be reached, if there was an abuse of the spirit of the law, by a 
eee Seine Congress which will haye the power to repeal or 
amen 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanl- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr, Chairman—— 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will discuss 
this matter, I will be satisfied. I do not know whether we can 
correct it now, in view of the state of mind the House Is in, but 
I want to call attention to it, because I hope that in another 
body there will be some limitation over and above what appears 
to be the limit in this bill, so that a department or a bureau 
can not make contracts during the pendency of the war that 
will run on forever. 

Mr. FOSTER. We do not intend to do that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. By the very terms of the bill those con- 
tracts could only be for the period of the war, because the bill 
applies only during the period of the war, and, under the 
amendment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS], for 


six months thereafter, except for the purpose of closing up any 
enterprise which may have been entered on, and except for the 
purpose of suits arising out of rights acquired during the war. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course you are providing 
now, and that is proper, that no contracts shall be entered into 
after the war. That stops business from that point of view; 
but in section 23, the last section of the bill, it is provided, from 
line 20, that while the business is to cease after the war “the 
termination of this act shall not affect any act done or any 
right. or obligation accruing or accrued" during the pendency 
of the war. During the pendency of the war you have the 
right to do anything under the sun, and you may make an 
arrangement or obligation to run as long as you please. I say 
there ought to be some limitation as to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana. f 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, the committee automatically 
rises under the rule. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 11259 and had directed him to report the same back 
with sundry amendments, with a recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
was read the third time. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Yor what purpose does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. GARLAND. To make a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send it up. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Is the gentleman from Pennsylvania opposed 
to the bill? 

Mr. GARLAND. I am for the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there anybody here opposed to the bill 
who wants to offer a motion to recommit? If so, the Chair will 
recognize him; if not, he will recognize the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. The Clerk will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GARLAND moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining, with instructions to report the same back forthwith with 
the following instructions: Strike out, after the word “ empowered,” in 
line 18, page 16, the words “to fix the prices of necessaries wherever 
and whenever sold either by producer or dealer.” 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr, Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to correct the motion. 
It should be amendment“ instead of instructions.“ 

Mr. CANNON. I hope it may be read again. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the motion to 
recommit. | 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GARLAND moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining, with instructions to report the same back forthwith with 
the following amendment: Strike out, after the word “ empowered,” in 
line 18, page 16, the words to fix the prices of necessaries wherever 
and whenever sold either by producer or dealer.” ° 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GARLAND] to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 67, noes 57. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present, - 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes a point 
of order there is no quorum present, and evidently there is 
not. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 156, nays 150, 
answered present“ 4, not voting 120, as follows: 


YEAS—156. 
Anderson Browning Clark, Fia. Dominick 
Anthony Buchanan Collier Dowell 
Bell Burroughs Connally, Tex. Dunn 
Black Cam 1, Kans, Crisp Dyer 
Bland Candler, Miss. Currie, Mich. Eagle 
Bowers nnon Dallinger Elliott 
Brand Chandler, N. Y. Darrow Ellsworth 
Britten Chandler, Okla. Dempsey Emerson 
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Fuller, III. 
Fuller, Mass. 
Garland 
Garner 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Gillett 

Glynn 


Gould 

Graham, III. 
Gray, N. J. 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Hadley 
Hamilton, Mich. 
Hardy 


Hollingsworth 
Hull, lowa 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 


Alexander 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 


Cooper, “Wis. 


Almon 
Austin 
Bacharach 
Bae 


Husted 


Jacoway 

Johnson, S. Dak. 

Joohnson, Wash, 
ones 


Juul Parker, N. J. 
Kearns Parker, N. X. 
reap i Iowa Peters 
Kinkaid Platt 
Knutson Purnell 
Kraus uin 
La Follette Ramseyer 
Langley tayburn 
Larsen Reed 
8 2 
ongwo ogers 
Lufkin Rose 
McFadden aoe 
McKenzie ders, Ind. 
McLaughlin, Mich Sanders, W: Te 
Magee Sanford 
Mansfeld Scott, Mich, 
Martin Sears 
Mason Sells 
Meeker Sherley 
Merritt Siegel 
Miller, Minn. Sinnott 
Miller. Wash. Sisson 
Mondell Slayden 
Moore, Pa, Sloan 
Moores, Ind. Fnell 
Morgan Snyder 
Muda Stephens, Miss. 
Osborne Sterling, III. 
Overstreet Stiness 
Paige Strong 
NAYS—150 
Dillon Keating 
Dixon Kelly, Pa, 
Donovan Kettner 
Doolittle Key, Ohio 
Drane Kincheloe 
Elston Kitchin 
seh Lea, Cal. 
Evans Lee, Ga. 
Ferris Lesher 
Fisher Lever 
Flood Linthicum 
Foster Little 
French Lobeck 
Galliyan London 
Gandy Lonergan 
Gard Lundeen 
Garrett, Tex. McAndrews 
Goodwin, Ark. McClintic 
Gordon McKeown 
Griest Mapes 
Griffin Mays 
Hamill Moon 
Hamlin Nelson © 
Harrison, Miss. Nolan 
Harrison, Va. Oldfield 
Hastings Oliver, Ala 
Hayden Oliver, N. X. 
Heflin Overmyer 
Helvering Padgett 
Hensley Park 
HNHard Polk 
Holland Pou 
Huddleston Rainey, H. T. 
Hull, Tenn. Rainey, J. W. 
Humphreys Raker 
Igoe Randall 
James Rankia 
Johnson, Ky. Roberts 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4. 
Nicholls, 8. C. Rodenberg 
NOT VOTING—120, 
Eagan Kahn 
Edmonds Kehoe 
Estopinal pelle, 1 
Fairchild, B. L. 5 1 . R.I 
. Faire mild. G. W. 
Fields Eine’ 
Flynn Kreider 
Fordney LaGuardia 
Lazaro 
Gallagher Littlepage 
Glass nu 
Godwin, N. C. McArthur 
all McCormick 
Graham, Pa. MeCull 
ay: Ala. pees A 
cLaug) Pa. 
ioe miton, N.Y. McLemore 
Madden 
. — r 
Iayes Mann 
Heaton Montague 
Heintz orin 
Hood Nosy 
Houston Nee 
Howard Nichbls Mich, 


— Sag 
S 
Phelan 


Porter 


Sweet 
Swift 
Switzer 
Taylor, Ark, 
Temple 
Thomas 
‘Tilson 
Timberlake 
‘Towner 
Treadway 
Vare 


Venable 
Vestal 
Vinson 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wasoy 

W. atson, Pa. 
W heceler 


Wilson, In. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winslow 
Wis 


Zihlman 


Robinson 


Saunders, Va. 
Shackleford 
Shallenberger 
Suerw 

ims 


Smith, Idaho 


Steenerson 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stevenson 
Tague 

Talbott 


Wright 
Young, N. Dak. 


Rouse 


Powers 
P 


Smal 


„ I. F. 


So the motion to recommit the bill was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Rouse with Mr. MADDEN. 


Mr, Eadax with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 


Mr. Scctry with Mr. Dare of Vermont. 

Mr. Nicholls of South Carolina with Mr. Reavis. 
Mr. BARNHART with Mr. Forpney. 

Mr. Frps with Mr. Coorer of West Virginia. 
Mr. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

Mr. Montacve with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. HAVGEN. 

Mr. CALDWELL with Mr. Crank of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. ArmoN with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Crago. 

Mr. Dewar with Mr. AUSTIN. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. CosrziLo. 
Mr. Crosser with Mr. Carrer of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Drs with Mr. Curry of California. 

Mr. Carew with Mr. BACHARACH, 

Mr. Doottne with Mr. Correy. 

Mr. Doveuron with Mr. DENISON. 

Mr. STEELE with Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. Donxubs with Mr. CRAMTON. 

Mr. CARLIN with Mr. DRUKKER. 

Mr. Dupré with Mr. EDMONDS. 

Mr. EsTOPINAL with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAMCHILD. 
Mr. FLYNN with Mr. GOODALE. . 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. HAĒILTON of New York, 
Mr. Grass with Mr. Granaar of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Hoop with Mr. HASKELL. 

Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina with Mr. Hayes, 
Mr. Houston with Mr. Heaton. 

Mr. Gray of Alabama with Mr. HAWLEY. 

. JACOWAY with Mr. HUSTED. 

. Jones with Mr. JohN sor of South Dakota. 

. Grees with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. KEHOE with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

Mr. Lazaro with Mr. Kwss of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Lunn with Mr. KINd. 

. McLemore with Mr. McArruur. 

. Maner with Mr. McCurtocx, 

. NEELY with Mr. McLaveHLin of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. OLNEY with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. PHELAN with Mr. WARD. 

. Price with Mr. Nichols of Michigan. 

. Racspare with Mr. Norton. 

. Rionbax with Mr. PORTER. 

. SANDERS of Louisiana with Mr. PRATT. 

. Schal with Mr. RAMSEY. 
. SHovse with Mr. Grorce W. 
. Sarat with Mr. SLEMP. 

. THomas F. SurrHu with Mr. Santrs of Michigan. 

. Snook with Mr. TINKHAM. 

. SULLIVAN With Mr. Kremer. 

. Sumowers with Mr. Jonnson of Washington. 

. TRompson with Mr. Vorer. 

. Wess with Mr. Watpow. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I am paired 
with the gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. Reavis. I voted “nay,” 
but I wish to change my vote and answer “ present.” 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, I voted “nay,” but I am paired 
with the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Mappen, and I withdraw 
that vote and answer “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I report the bill H. R. 11259 
back to the House with instructions to strike out, in line 18, 
page 16, the words: 

To fix the price of necessaries, wherever and whenever sold, either 
by producer or dealer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FOSTER] 
reports back the amendment that was offered in the motion to 
recommit, 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, the previous question has been 
ordered under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question is ordered. 

Mr. FOSTER. I move the previous question. 

Mr. CANNON. The previous question is operating. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; I think it is operating. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question is provided for in the 
rule. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment contained 
in the instructions of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GARLAND], 

Mr. GILLETT. Does not the Speaker wish to reconsider 
that? 


FAIRCHILD. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is right. 
The question is on the bill as amended. 
Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays on 
the passage of the bill. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. 


Those in 


favor of passing the bill will, as their names are ealled, answer 
“yea”; those opposed will answer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 290, nays 7, 
answered “ present“ 4, not voting 129, as follows: 


Alexander 


Bel 
Beshlin 
B 


Brumbaugh 
Buchanan 
Burnett 
Burroughs 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 


Campbell, Kans, 


Candler, Miss. 
Cantrill 


8 
` Carter, Okla. 


Cary 
Chandter, Okla. 
Church 


Collier 
Connally, Tex. 


Connelly, Kans. 


Cooper, Wis. 
Cox 


Crisp 
S Mich. 
le, N. 


Da te 60 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davidson 
Davis 
Decker 
Delaney 
Dempsey 
Denton 
Dickinson 
Dill 


Dillon 
Dixon 
Dominick 
Donovan 
Doolittle 


Eiee orth 
Elston 
Emerson 


Cannon 
Elliott 


Clark, Fla. 


Bacharach 
Baer 
Barnhart 
Butler 
Caldwell 


Costello 


YEAS—290, 
vans Kinkaid Russell 
Fairfield Kitchin Sabath 
arr Knutson Sanders, Ind 
Ferris Kraus Sanders, La. 
Fess Langley Saunders, Va. 
Fisher arsen Scott, Mich, 
EI Len, Cal. Sells 
Focht „Ga. Shackleford 
Foster Lehlbach Shallenberger 
Francis er Sherley 
Frear Lever Sherwood 
Freeman Linthicum Siegel 
French Little Sinnott 
Fuller, III. beck 8 
Fuller, Mass. London Slayden 
Gallivan Lonergan Sloan 
Gandy Longworth Sah, Tdaho 
Gard Lufkin Smith, C. B. 
Garland Lundeen Snell 
Garner MeAndrews Snyder 
Garrett, Tex McClintic Steagall 
Gillett MeFadden Stedman 
Glynn 223 333 
300d McKeo Stevenson 
Goodwin, Ark. Aeli, Mich. Strong 
Gordon Magee Sweet 
Gould Mansfeld Swift 
Graham, Jil. Mapes Switzer 
iray, N. J. Martin ague 
Green, Iowa Mason Talbott 
Greene, Mass. Mays ‘Taylor, Ark. 
Greene, Vt. Meeker Taylor, Colo. 
Griest Merritt emple 
Griffin Miller, Wash, ‘Tillman 
. Moon Uson 
itt Moore, Pa. ‘Timberlake 
Mamiton, Mich. Moores, Ind. ‘Towner 
Hamlin Morgan ‘Treadway 
Hard Mudd Van Dyke 
Harrison, Miss. Nelson Venable 
Harrison, Va. Nolan estal 
Hastings’ Oldfield Vinson 
Harden Oliver, Ala. Voigt 
Hayden Oliver, N. Y, Volstead 
Osborne Walker 
Helm Overmyer Walsh 
Helvering Overstreet Walton 
Hensley Enagett Wason 
Hersey Eae Watkins 
Hicks Par atson, Pa, 
Hilliard Parker, N. J Waison, Va. 
Holland Parker, N. Y. Weaver 
Hollingsworth Peters Webb 
Huddleston Platt Welling 
Hull, Iowa Polk Welt 
Hull, Tenn, Pou Whaley 
e Purnell Wheeler 
Hutchinson uin hite, Me. 
Rainey, J. W. White, Ohio 
1 Feland ker Williams 
James Ramseyer Wilson, III. 
Johnson, Ky, Randall Wilson, La. 
Juul Rankin Wingo 
Kearns Reed Winslow 
eed Robbins Vise 
Roberts Wood, Ind 
Kelley Mich. Robinson Woodyarad 
Kelly, Pa. Rodenberg Wright 
Kennedy, Iowa Rogers Young, N. Dak. 
Kettner Romjue Young, Tex, 
Key, Ohio Rose Zihlman 
Kiess, Pa. Rowe 
Kincheloe Rubey 
NAYS—T. 
Garrett, Tenn, Stafford Thomas } 
La Follette Sterling, III. ? 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4. 
Nicholls, S. C. Rouse Sears j 
NOT VOTING—129, kt 
Crago Fairchild, B. L. Heaton 5 
Cramton Fairchild, G J. W. Heintz à 
osser Fields Hood 
Curry, Cal Fiynn Houston — 
le, vt. Fordney Howard 
Denison Foss Husted 
Dent Gallagher Jacoway 
Dewalt lass Johnson, S. Dak. 
Dies Godwin, N. C. Johnson, Wash, 
Doolin, Goodall Jones . 
Doughton Graham, Pa. Kahn 
Drukker Gray, Ala. Kennedy, R. I. 
Dupré Gregg Ling 
Eagan Hamilton, N. 1. Kreider 
Edmonds Haskell LaGuardia 
Esch Hawley Lazaro 
Estopinal Hayes Littlepage 
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Lunn Nichols, Mich. Rucker Snes Nebr. 
McArthur Norton Sanders, N. X. Sterling, Pa. 
McCormick Olney Sanford Stiness 
McCulloch ase Schall Sullivan 
McKinley helan Scott, Iowa Sumners 
McLaughlin, Pa. Porter Scott, Pa, ‘Templeton 
McLemore Powers Scully Thompson 
Madden Pratt Shouse Tinkham 
Maher Price Sims ‘are 

a sdale baat Waldow 
Miller, Minn, Rainey, H. T. Smal Ward 
Mondell amsey Smith, Mich. Wilson, Tex. 
Montague Rayburn mith, T. F. Woods, Iowu 
Morin Reavis Snook 
Mott Riordan Steele 
Neely Rowland Stephens, Miss. 


So the hill was passed: 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. FLDS with Mr. CRAMTOXN. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. PRATT. 

Mr. ALMON with Mr. HAYES. 

Mr. Lazaro with Mr. Warpow. 

Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina with Mr. Coorrer of Ohio. 

Mr. THOMPSON with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. Dare of Vermont. 

Mr. Sears with Mr. Heaton, 

Mr. Houston with Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
` Mr. Scutty with Mr. MONDELL, 

Mr. O’SHavunessy with Mr. Sanpers of New York, 

Mr. Henny T. RAIN RT with Mr. SANFORD, 

Mr. RAYBURN with Mr. Scorr of Iowa. 

Mr. Rucker with Mr. STINESS. 

Mr. Sus with Mr. TEMPLETON. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” 
the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. MADDEN. 
draw my vote and vote “ present.” 

‘The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman's name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Rouser, and he answered 
Present.“ 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from West Virginia, 
Mr. Coorrr, is absent. I believe if he were present, Ke would 
vote “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
these sections may be renumbered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the Clerk may renumber the sections. Without 
objection, that will be done. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Foster, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

AMENDMENT OF THE NATURALIZATION LAWS. 

Mr. BURNETT, by direction of the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, presented for printing, under the rule, the 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 3132) to amend section 2171 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to natu- 
ralization. 


I am paired with 
I wish to with- 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I move to recom- 
mit the conference report on the bill H. R. 8696, the Indian 
appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
recommit to the conferees the conference report on the Indian 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Speaker has examined the prece- 
dents and made up his mind that the motion of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] is in order, I do not wish to discuss 
the question. Of course, the motion made by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma establishes, in a way, a precedent in this House. 
There are rulings by former Speakers that hold that under con- 
ditions similar to the situation presented in this case no motion 
to recommit is necessary; that the printing of the conference re- 
port by the gentleman from Oklahoma in the Rrecorp, when this 
House did not have possession of the papers, was without any 
authority whatsoever. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Was informal. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Was irregular and should be disregarded 
completely. I realize that we are establishing a ruling here that 
will apply in the future many, many times, not only in this body 
but in the other body. For instance, a conference report is 
brought into this House; a point of order is made against it; we 
have the papers and it is considered. The Speaker sustains the 
point of order that the conferees exceeded their authority. In 
the other body no action has been taken on the conference report. 
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It has not even been presented, because, Mr. Speaker, while it is | ence committee existing on the part of the House pertaining to 


frequently the practice that conferees present for printing in the | 
Reconp conference reports without the possession of the papers, 
the conference report has no right to be presented formally for 
consideration until the conferees are in possession of the papers. 

In this case the Senate agreed to the conference and the 
papers were in the possession of the Senate conferees. When 
the report was presented to the Senate for action a point of or- 
der was made. It is immaterial what was the reason for the 
Senate recommitting the bill, whether it was in consonance with 
some rule which was adopted by that body, which provides that 
no legislation can be added to any amendment by the conferees, 
or whether it was recommitted on formal vote. If the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma had not presented the conference report for 
printing in the Recorp, this House would not have been advised 
whatsocyer of the action of the Senate, except informally. The | 
conferees would still be in existence, because they had not pre- | 
sented their report, and they would naturally go back into con- | 
ference without any action whatever on the part of the House. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Starrorp] is assuming, I think, that the Senate followed 
out the correct procedure, which it did not do. The situation, 
Mr. Speaker, is just about this: The Senate has a rule that pro- 
vides that when a point of order is sustained against a confer- 
ence report, such report is antomatically recommitted to confer- 
ence, That rule was invoked against this conference report, 
but when the Senate notified the House of that action, it mes- 
saged the papers in connection with the bill along over to the 
House, and the original papers in connection with the matter 
are now on the Speaker's desk. I have asked unanimous consent 
to take them down so that we might get back into conference, 
but that has been refused by the House, so I know of no way by 
which the papers can go off the Speaker's desk now except by 
some action of the House itself. Therefore I have made this 
motion to bring the matter to the issue of the necessary pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman's unanimous-consent request 
was to withdraw the conference report which he had previously 
presented. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The papers were with the con- 
ference report. Now, I know of no other way to get at this, Mr. 
Speaker, so far as the House is concerned. It might be that the 
Senate could pass a resolution requesting the return of the 
papers to the Senate, and in that way conform to the. procedure 

uns it has been in the past and as it was supposed to be by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. What is the gentleman's request? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I made no request. I moved 
to recommit the bill to conference. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me that one of two 
things ought to be done, in view of the rules of the Senate. 
When we remember the condition of affairs at the close of the 
session, when time is of the utmost importance, we realize what 
difficulty we would have if this procedure should have to be gone 
through with and a point of order should be sustained, as it was 
in this instance in the Senate. Either the rules of the House 
ought to be amended so that this bill could automatically go 
back to conference or else the Chair ought to make a ruling that 
would send the bill automatically back to conference without 
any motion. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER, Certainly. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If the Senate had retained pos- 
session of the papers, as is the practice when sending a bill back 
to conference, then the bill would have gone back to conference 
automatically ; but when they sent their message to the House, 
after the conference report had been recommitted, it seems they 
made the mistake of sending the papers along with the report, 
and the papers are now on the Speaker’s table, unavailable to the 
conferees except by permission of the House. The House man- 
agers have not been discharged. Al] precedents hold the confer- 
ence committee to be still in existence. The committee is not 
functus officio; it could function if it only had possession of the 
papers. Now, the only thing necessary to be done to unscramble 
the eggs and the only thing the conferees or the House should 
concern itself about is in transferring legal possession of the 
original papers in the case from the House to the House con- 
ferees, Since we haye failed to get unanimous consent I know 
of no way that can be done if such a motion as this is ruled 
out of order. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, in this connection let me direct 
the attention of the Chair to one other point. Is there a confer- 
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this Indian bill? If the Chair holds that it is necessary for the 
House by a motion to sénd the bill back to conference, is it not 
further necessary for the Chair to appoint conferees again? And 
would not the House have the right unter the rules to select the 
conferees if it desired to do so—to change the conferees? The 
Speaker or even the House would have the right to change the 
conferees, naming different conferees than those that formerly 
existed on this bill. So I suggest to the Chair that one of two 
things ought to be done. Either the rules ought to be amended 
so that this bill would go back to conference automatically with 
the same conferces, or else the Speaker ought to hold, in order 
to facilitate matters, that it does not go back automatically to 
those same conferees, because we would naturally have to select 
new conferees if the Chair held that it was necessary to send it 
back to conference. If there is no conference, there are no con- 
ferees, and therefore in sending it back to conference the Chair 
would have to reappoint the conferees. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman does not contend that we ought 
to permit another body to make rules for us, does he? 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, no; but I do contend, Mr. Speaker, that 
our rules ought to contain whatever is necessary to facilitate 
the action of this House in connection with the action of another 
body. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, so far as I have 
been able to determine from precedents, the Senate was clearly 
within its right when it recommitted this conference report. It 
has been ruled time and again that either House has a right to 
recommit a conference report, provided either House has not 
taken such action as would discharge its conferees. That was 
ruled once in a controversy over this very same bill. 

In the second session of the Fifty-eighth Congress the Senate 
reconunitted the conference report on the Indian appropriation 
bill, and the point of order made against that motion was over- 
ruled by the Vice President. The House procedure in that case, 
to a certain point, was somewhat similar to this. The House 
seemed to have filed its conference report informally before the 
Senate took the action of recommitting. After the Senate re- 
committed, the conferees went back into session, taking up the 
Senate amendments de novo. When the report had been com- 
pleted, one of the House managers presented the report for 
printing under the rules. The point of order was made that a 
report had already been filed and not disposed of. The Chair 
overruled the point of order on the ground that the filing of the 
report by the House conferees did not contain the original 
papers and was therefore informal. 

The difference between that case and this seems to be only 
this: When the Senate messaged their action to the House on 
the former case the papers did not accompany the message, and 
the Chair seems to have held on that occasion that the bill went 
back to conference automatically. Undoubtedly that would ap- 
ply to this situation but for the fact that when the Senate mes- 
saged this action of recommittal over to the House this time it 
sent along with the message the original papers in the case, 
thereby placing them on the Speaker’s desk. 

What action has been taken in the House to discharge its 
conferees? No action whatever has been taken by the House 
except the mere informal filing of the report for printing. The 
filing of the report, even if formal and accompanied by the 
papers, is not a disposal of the report. It does not even consti- 
tute consideration of the report, so there can be no doubt about 
the present existence of the conference committee so far as the 
House conferees are concerned. i 

Mr. GARNER. If the conferees exist now, why is it neces- 
sary for the House to take any action at all? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. On account of the mistake made 
by the Senate in messaging the original papers from the Senate 
to the House, the papers being on the Speaker’s desk and the 
conferees being unable to get them without some action by the 
House. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GILLETT. But if the same point of order had been 
made in the House as was made in the Senate—and, of course, 
it might have been—that would have amounted here to a re- 
jection of the conference report, would it not? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes; that would have been the 
effect. ` 

Mr. GILLETT. Ought we to allow the conference report to be 
rejected here by a point of order, while in the Senate the con- 
ference report is sent back to the conferees by a point of order? 
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Mr. GARRETT of Teunessee. When there are none in exist- 
ence? 
Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. But the conferees are in exist- 


ence now. 

Mr. GILLETT. But if anybody should make the point of 
order here ag inst that conference report it would have to be 
sustained, and this conference report would be rejected, and 
therefore there would not be any conferees. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes; but the Senate rules differ 
from the rules of the House in that respect. The Senate rule 
provides that the sustaining of a point of order against a confer- 
ence report automatically recommits the measure to conference. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But to whom? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. You can move to recommit the 
conference report in the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. To whom? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. To the conference committee, 
provided the conferees have not been discharged. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Provided there is a conference 
committee In existence. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes; provided the conferees are 
in existence, it is competent to move to recommit the conference 
report in the House or in the Senate. 

Mr. GILLETT. But we do not want this question to come up 
on every conference report. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 

Mr. GILLETT. 
way or the other. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
is the purpose of my motion. 

Mr. GILLETT. But it does not seem to me this is a good way 
to settle it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, of course the 
Senate rules can not operate further than upon the Members of 
its own body or upon its own agents, or functionaries. But the 
mere fact that the Senate has made a rule which operates of its 
own foree to have the effect of a recommittal is no reason why 
the House should raise a controversy with that body over that 
particular rule, so long as it does not operate to our prejudice, 
or disadvantage. The fact that the rules of the Senate provide 
that a ruling sustaining a point of order to a conference report 
shall have the same effect as a motion recommitting the report 
is nothing that coneerns us. Of course it would be competent 
under the rules of the Senate to make a formal motion to recom- 
mit a report to the conferees, so long as there was a joint con- 
ference committee to which that report could be recommitted. 
The sole question that interests us is, whether there Is such a 
conference committee. That inquiry can be answered by an 
appeal to our own procedure, and our own records, 

Has this House taken any action which has operated to dis- 
charge our members of the conference committee? If so, what 
is it? As I understand, from the facts stated by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma the action that has been. taken is by no means 
sufficient to effect such a discharge. It seems that as a result of 
some informality, the papers are here, when as a matter of fact, 
they should be in the Senate. That being so the gentleman from 
Oklahoma asks that these papers be remitted to the conference 
committee which is still in existence, inasmuch as no action in 
either body has operated to discharge it. If it is contended that 
the conference committee of the House has been discharged by any 
action that we have taken, then I ask again what is that action? 
That is the one inquiry to which we should direct our attention. 
Of course I repudiate any suggestion that the Senate by the 
operation of its own rules can control our procedure, or the 
joint procedure, or in any way impinge on the rights of the 
House. I would resent any effort to that end by the Senate in 
the most emphatic manner. But it is certainly competent for 
the Senate to recommit a report to a conference committee still 
in being. No objection to that action on their part could be 
raised in this body. It seems to me the report heretofore made 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma is merely an informal report 
in the absence of the possession on his part of the papers. This 
report is insufficient to discharge our conferees, no action on the 
same having been taken. This informal action should not be 
treated as more than such, and if so regarded, then it Is not 
that action which is considered necessary to discharge a com- 
mittee of conference. But If our conference committee is still 
in existence, then the action of the Senate recommitting the 
report has not impinged in any wise upon our authority or dig- 
nity. It is a matter of no concern to us whether the recommit- 
tal in the Senate was effected by a point of order, or a formal 
motion, 

It seems to me that the simplest way to deal with this situa- 
tion would be for the gentleman from Oklahoma on behalf of 


The gentleman is correct. 
It seems to me we had better settle it one 


I want to settle it now, and that 


his committee to ask unanimous consent to withdraw the papers 
now in our possession, for the purpose of further conference 
with the Senate committee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr, Chairman, for the reasons 
stated by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saunpers], the 
conference report is still in existence, No action whatever has 
been taken by the House that wonld discharge the House con- 
ferees. No action has been taken by the Senate to discharge 
its conferees. Therefore the conferees on the Indian appropria- 
tion bill are still in existence. By an irregularity the House 
conferees submitted a conference report under the rule when 
they, as a matter of fact, did not have the papers, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If the gentleman will yield, the 
gentleman knows, of course, that that is the usual procedure. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I know it is generally done; and 
no notice would have been taken of this, and no embarrassment 
would have occurred. if it had not been for the subsequent pro- 
ceedings in the’ Senate; that report having been filed gave 
notice to the House, as far as the House was concerned, thut 
the conferees had come to a decision upon a distinct agreement 
with the Senate. But subsequently the Senate disposed of the 
action of the conferees in a summary way, and instead of send- 
ing the papers back to conference, as they should have done, 
they messaged the papers over to the House, where they did 
not belong, and they are now on the Speaker's desk. It seems 
to me that the proper way to dispose of them is by unanimous 
consent or by a motion, made by the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
to refer the papers where they properly belong—to the com- 
mittee of conference—just as an erroneous reference of a bill 
to a committee may on motion be properly referred to the com- 
mittee to which it properly belongs. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the real 
point of controversy is whether there is in existence a con- 
ference committee on the part of the two Houses. If the 
Senate instead of rejecting the report of the conference com- 
mittee, by virtue of a point of order made and sustained, had 
rejected the report by a direct vote, by which they simply 
turned down the conference, I assume it would not be con- 
tended that the conference committee was still in existence. 
Now, the same effect seems to follow when they reject a con- 
ference report on a point of order, and it seems to me that what 
the House ought to do is to agree that the papers shall be 
taken from the Speaker’s table, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, agree to a conference, and appoint conferees, just as if 
me old conference committee were dead forever, and I think 
t is. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. But the Senate has not re- 
quested a conference. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Then we should request a conference. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. What the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky says would be correct if the conference report had been 
rejected by the Senate on motion to that effect, but that is 
what the Senate did not do. A point of order was sustained 
against the report, and the new Senate rule provides that this 
specific action automatically recommits the matter under con- 
sideration to conference. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is the whole matter. The rule is 
what made the whole issue. It does not seem to me that a 
House has a right to reject a report 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. We do the same thing here. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What the House does is to reject the report 
and then it goes into a new conference. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The House often recommits 2 
conference report to the conference committee. It took such 
action last summer on the conscription bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It does not reject it and then recommit it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. The difficulty 
we got into arose when the Senate recommitted the bill to the 
committee of conference, and they messaged the news over here 
by the usual resolution, which would have been all right if they 
had not also sent the papers. But, while we have the physical 
possession of the papers, the Chair doubts very much whether 
we have them in the right way. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
[ Mr. Starrorp] cites a decision, The Chair has examined all 
these decisions, but they are not like the present case, because 
we have the physical possession of these papers. The Chair 
does not think the conference committee is dead. The Senate 
specifically referred it to the conferees. 

If the committee of conference. is alive, the only question is 
how to get these papers out of this House back to that confer- 
ence committee, and the Chair thinks that the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] is in order. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to prefer a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FESS. When do the conferees cease—on the report of 
the committee here or upon the action of the House? 

The SPEAKER. On the action of the House. 

Mr. FESS. And if the action is negative, would it be the same 
atin an affirmative action? 

The SPEAKER. If it is an afirmative action, they go out 
of existence automatically. 

Mr. FESS. And a negative action? 

The SPEAKER. If the House takes a negative action, they 
g0 out, too. 

Mr. FESS. That is the question I had in mind. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. If the House was not in possession of these 
papers, then the Speaker would hold that the conferees continued 
their work as though no action had been had? 

The SPEAKER. Of course. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent to take the bill H. R. 8696, the Indian 
appropriation bill, from the Speaker's table and rerefer it to the 
conferees. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Warre of Maine for the balance of this week, on account of 
urgent personal business. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 11692, the District 
of Columbia appropriaticn bill, and pending that motion I would 
ask the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] if we can not 
ngree upon time for general debate. I would like to have that 
time just as short as we can have it. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I have investigated upon this side 
of the Chamber, and, while I am as anxious, perhaps more so, 
us the gentleman from Mississippi to get this cut short so that 
we can get down to the merits of what I consider a very good 
bill, yet I do not see how we can get along on this side with less 
than three hours. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Minnesota 
yield to me? 

Mr, DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman state, if he has not done so, 
why three hours of general debate is requested on this bill, and 
further, whether it is to be debate confined to the bill itself or 
something that has no relation to it? 

Mr. DAVIS. This is general debate, and the information that 
has come to me quite freely is that during the passage of the 
naval appropriation bill gentlemen did not have any opportunity 
for general debate at all, and they are trying, as it were, to 
unload the general debate upon that bill onto this bill. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I have this information, that some 
requests for time were made on the naval appropriation bill, 
and gentlemen who made those requests were asked to defer 
them and ask for time on this bill or some otlier bill, which was 
done under that sort of agreement with the leaders, because of 
the importance of getting the naval bill through. 

Mr. DAVIS. I was stating the substance of the matter just 
as though the whole House had talked about it instead of the 
leaders, 

Mr. SISSON. That information coming to me causes me to 
be a little more liberal in any agreement that I would make now. 
Would five hours in all be satisfactory to the gentleman? I do 
not think there would be more than two hours consumed on this 
side, and I will try to give the gentleman 30 minutes, 

Mr. DAVIS. If the gentleman will do that, it will be perfectly 
satisfactory to me, and when I say that I mean the Members on 
this side of the House who desire to talk. 

Mr. SISSON. Then, Mr. Speaker, pending the motion, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate on the bill be limited 
to five hours, three hours to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Davis] and two hours by myself, 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. To be confined to the bill? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no! 

Mr. SISSON. I understand they do not want the debate con- 
fined to the bill. I would like to have it confined to the bill; but 
in doing that there will be nothing to talk about, because these 
sivas do not care to talk about the District appropriation 

III. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then I shall object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi, pending 
the motion to go into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, asks unanimous consent that general debate 


upon the bill be limited to five hours, three hours of which are 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis! 
and two by himself, Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I ask unanimous consent that the general debate 
be confined to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. And to that the gentleman from Tennessee 
makes the addendum that the debate be confined to the bill. Is 
there objection? 

Mr, DAVIS. 
to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the District appropriation bill. 

Mr, HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HASTINGS, If this motion is agreed to and the House 
resolves itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union to consider the District appropriation bill. 
then under the rules of the House will gentlemen be confined 
to a discussion of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has nothing to do with the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, but gives it as his own opinion that they 
would not. The question is on going into Committee of the 
Whole. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the District appropriation bill, with Mr. Garner in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Gommittee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
the bill H. R. 11692, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill. (H. R. 11692) PADE Sig a rhe pe to 88 for the ex- 
penses of the government of strict of umbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, Sea toe other „ 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, in presenting this bill to the 
House for its consideration I deem it proper first that a short 
general statement be made outlining the general policy adopted 
by the subcommittee which made up this bill. The original esti- 
onte called for nearly $5,000,000 more than is carried in this 

Wherever the program of the District Commissioners called 
for an expenditure of large sums of money in an extensive build- 
ing program your committee denied the appropriation. The 
building program called for a million and three-quarter dollars 
for additions to schools alone. We called upon the District Com- 
missioners and the board of education to state to your committee 
whether or not they believed that the building program could be 
carried out under present war conditions. 

After quite a good deal of discussion it was agreed that the 
wisest thing to do would be to take care of the increase of 
children in the schools of the various sections by building 
portable school buildings. Your committee felt that it would 
be unwise to try to enter upon an extensive building program at 
this time. I will give you just one illustration of what we were 
up against. Three years ago an eight-room addition was pro- 
posed to one of the school buildings in the city and they asked 
for $75,000. The committee gave the $75,000. In the mean- 
time the European war had broken out. When the time ar- 
rived they advertised for bids. The advertisements were made 
in accordance with the law, and the smallest bid they got was 
$85,000. In last year’s appropriation there was carried an ap- 
propriation of $87,500—a leeway of $2,500. They advertised 
for bids and the cheapest bid they got on the same building was 
$141,000. The District Commissioners, of course, could not ac- 
cept the bid because it was far in excess of the appropriation, 
The engineer commissioner said that unless the contracts were 
let at these enormous and criminal figures it would be utterly 
impossible to get the building done. Even then it is very doubt- 
ful whether or not it could be built on time, for it is doubtful 
if the building material could be had for this purpose at all. 

The greater reason we had in our minds for not entering upon 
the building program at this time was that it would be an in- 
creased demand upon this labor market. The demand now is 


Mr. Speaker, I object to that. I can not agree 
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far beyond the supply. It is absolutely impossible for the ac- 
tivities of the Government to get the labor essential to carrying 
on the war activities except with great difficulty. 

Another reason was that this building program would neces- 
sitate contractors bringing quite a number of laborers into the 
District of Columbia, where the housing facilities are taxed be- 
yond the capacity of the District already. The committee was 
absolutely harmonious on this proposition. 

Mr. Chairman, I will take this opportunity to say that the en- 
tire subcommittee that made up this bill were a unit on the 
proposition that everything should be done with an eye single 
to winning this war; that wherever the activities in civil life 
interfered with the proper prosecution of the war it was our 
duty to let the activities of civil life remain in abeyance until 
this war is won. At this time the efforts of all the American 
people should be turned to the one great object of our lives, 
and that is the proper prosecution of the war, because the very 
life of the Nation and the very liberties we have always held 
dearer thin life are involved in this great struggle. 

Mr. Chairman, it is also my privilege to state that during our 
deliberations it would bave been impossible to have told who 
was a Democrat or who was a Republican because we were 
dealing with nonpartisan questions entirely in this bill. Each 
member of the committee was willing that where a civil activity 
interfered with a military necessity, we, without a dissenting 
vote, made the civil activity wait. 

This is a momentous day in the history of the world. In 
making up this bill your committee never for one moment forgot 
the all-important question, “America must win the war.” Since 
War was declured. as a member of this great committee, I have 
never permitted anything to prevent my making this the para- 
mount question. Some have said that America should not bave 
entered this war. While I differ with them, I will not now 
quarrel with them if they will now say that since we are in I 
am now with my country and we must win, If be will say 
my all is now upon the altar of my country and we must all 
pay, fight, and die, if need be, as ene man for America and 
American ideais and to save our own liberty and the liherty of 
the world, I will forget his former position. 

Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the Members I may 
state here my position in reference to our duty as Members of 
Congress toward the war. I think it proper at this time to 


state my position. so that if you should see something needed. 


to be done here in the District that is not done in this bill, your 
committee I think to a man will be in accord with me when 
I say thut we left it undone because we would not do anything 
that would impede or interfere with our war program. 

These are times that try men’s souls and offer opportunities 
for service and heroism never before offered to a people in 
any age of the world's history. Opportunity for the greatest 
sacrifice is offered to us all in this favored land. No American 
ean excuse himself from some kind of service. If he can not 
fight, he can pay: tf he can not pay, he can labor; if he can 
neither labor or pay, be can pray. He can use his influence. 
He can help unify American sentiment. He can help arouse 
America to the proper sense of our danger, and this is a great 
service. 

So I say every one in America can do something now for 
his country. Let us stop criticizing and confer with each other. 
Let us be tolerant with the opinion of others and be not too 
quick to question the other man's motive. He may be right. 
Let us all in the proper spirit, from the President down, try 
to prevent mistakes. Do not hesitate to call attention to dan- 
gers which we see, but do so in a true American spirit. If 
mistakes have been made, do not condemn, if the mistake was 
an honest one and there was no perfidy in it. Whatever a 
man's past opinion has been before the declaration of war, let 
us forget that, provided he is right now. I am not interested 
in an American's former attitude. What I am interested in is 
where do you stand now. Are you 100 per cent American now? 
Will you fight now? Will you pay now? Will you help now? 

Every man in the South loves Robert E. Lee. But when the 
Civil War broke out Lee was not in accord with secession. 
What if he had been condemned on that ground? The South 
would have lost its greatest commander. No man will now 
say that Lee did not do his duty. Se I say to all Americans 
who thought we should not have gone into this war I will not 
condemn you. I forget his former position if he is right now 
and stays right to the end. Those of us who are denied the 
high privilege of going to the front can show that we are right 
now, not by words but by acts and deeds, At the present mo- 
ment every man can do the task we now have on hand. The 
most important present task is to raise the money for the third 

loan. Do it now. I will never question the young 
boy’s patriotism who goes to Franee and gives his young life 


fighting bravely the battles of liberty for America solely be- 
cause before we got into the struggle this boy thought we should 
not go into the fight. Nor will I question the patriotism of the 
mun who now gives his money and his boy and Is willing to give 
his life for the cause solely because he differed with me about 
going into this war. Look over America to-day. How many, 
many men were opposed to our going into the war but are now 
doing their full duty by their country and are now in the fore- 
front of the battle, even though denled the honor of going into 
the fighting line. 

The Capital City can not afford to be a slacker city in any 
line. Every officer and employee of the Government has an 
opportunity to show the Nation and the world by their example 
what the real spirit of the Nation is. Buy bonds to the limit 
of your ability. More than that, become more eflicient in your 
work than ever before. Do not complain if the task assigned 
is hard. Perform it and do it well. If it takes overtime, do it 
and be thankful for the opportunity to serve your Government 
in this hour of peril. Think of the service the noble boys in 
the ranks are compelled to perform in sunshine, in cold, and in 
rain. Keep that picture in your mind and the task at your 
desk will seem light. 

Let the American spirit of 1775 be the spirit of 1918, Let the 
battle cry of Patrick Henry, uttered in old St. John’s Eptscopal 
Church, at Richmond, Va., where the Virginia convention was 
held, be America’s cry to-day. When men were doubtful and 
wavering this patriot's words, “I know not what course others 
may take, but as for me, give me liberty or give me death,” went 
quivering and shivering along the veins and arteries of all 
patriots from Maine to Georgia. Young America buckled on 
the sword and shouldered the musket for human liberty. 

It was 143 years ago this month, on that beautiful spring 
morning of April, 1775,.when the Minute Men at Lexington 
were fired upon. That was the shot which “was heard round 
the world.” The same sacred cause is calling us. The same 
cause for which Patrick Henry spoke the inspired words in old 
St. John's Church is the same cause for which I speak now, 
Little did Maj. Pitcairn dream when he ordered his soldiers 
to fire that shot at Lexington that he had released an irresistible 
and unconquerable force which started a chain of events which 
is now culminating in the werld strife of to-day. Its echoes 
aroused the Green Mountain boys—caused Putnam to leave the 
plow in the furrow. Patrick Henry gave voice to the true 
American sentiment in every liberty-loving heart, and called 
the patriots of Virginia and the Carolinas, yea, the patriots of 
all the South, and with the patriots of all the North as brethren 
in the great struggle for liberty, which continued until the 
Declaration of Independence became an established fact and 
America became a lund of free men. 

Again, in 1812, the same sentiment aroused our people to a 
new and broader defense of our liberties and freedom, and the 
victory of American patriots under Andrew Jackson at New 
Orleans gave America and all nations the right to sail the seas. 

The same spirit caused the promulgation of the Monroe doc- 
trine, which was a declaration of independence for all the 
Western Hemisphere. It was this same spirit which found its 
way along the Sierras of Mexico and gave her the power to end 
the long-continued misrule of Spain. It was this same spirit 
that caused the same battle cry to reverberate up and down 
the length of the Andes and over the Manos and pampas of 
South America, and called our brethren of South America to 
struggle for freedom, until under the leadership of Simon Bolivar 
the last shackles of slavery were stricken off and the colonies 
of the Spanish grandees became free nations. Oceans were no 
barriers to this sentiment of freedom, for it leaped the turbulent 
waters of the Atlantic, and the people of Europe admit the 
benefits of the American Revolution. In England, France, Italy, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden they revere the name 
of Washington, and the Fourth of July is with them a sacred 
day. Yea, France filled with this sentiment found in America 
her example, and in her struggle for freedom found the pew 
inspiration in this example and has become one of the freest 
people on earth. Yea, the downtrodden and oppressed people 
of all nations are longing for the same freedom for themselves. 

But to-day the issue is not that of one nation struggling to be 
free. This is a world struggle for freedom. The forces of dark- 
ness and hate have ranged themselves under the banner of 
autocracy and for the subjugation of the world. They are being 
met by the hosts of free nations who will never, In my judgment, 
cease the conflict until the American idea of liberty is crowned 
with victory and men everywhere have the right to be at peace 
with the rest of mankind and among themselves. 

This great American idea of liberty and freedom is not con- 
fined to martial affairs and the roar of cannon and machine 
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guns. Every struggle for the betterment of humanity is but 
a continuation of the battle for the rights of man. The right 
to be free; the right of every man to feel that he is a sovereign 
and to obey only the dictates of his own conscience and laws 
that define the civic rights of all with no special discrimination 
or favors to the strong; the right to free and popular education; 
the right of complete and absolute separation of the Church and 
State with absolute toleration for all religions and favors for 
none; the right of trial by jury sacredly secured; the right of 
open legislative assemblies; the right of writ of habeus corpus 
except when suspended by proper authority in time of war; the 
right to be confronted with witnesses in open court; the right 
of absolute and untrammeled freedom of speech and press; the 
right of the people to peaceably assemble to discuss for them- 
selves matters of public and private interest; the right of peti- 
tion by the people for any grievance they may have; the right 
of equal and uniform taxation and an economical government 
honestly administered so that labor may be lightly burdened and 
equal right to all under the law, no titles of royalty by birth 
or by law. and no life tenures of office are some of the touch- 
stones of Democracy announced by America for the guidance of 
the world. For these we are battling to-day. For the preserva- 
tion of these rights and principles let us pledge our property, 
our lives, and our sacred honor. 

Mr. Chairman, every Member of Congress, I am sure, shares 
with me these sentiments and convictions. The American peo- 
ple as a whole also have the same sublime sense of duty. I am 
willing to lay aside everything to win the war. We must suffer 
some inconveniences—so must the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia. I am sure that they are willing to suffer some incon- 
venience. * 

But we do not propose to neglect the children. We do not 
believe it wise that the children be denied at any costs proper 
educational opportunities. We should be willing to sacrifice all 
luxury and comfort for them, Therefore the District Commis- 
sioners and the Board of Education prepared a statement of the 
portable buildings that would be needed to take care of the over- 
crowded schools. Your committee gave them that amount of 
inoney and that item is made immediately available in this bill, 
so that accounts for the large item you will find in the bill in 
reference to public schools. We left out, however, the expensive 
building program. 

Another item to which I would call your attention, which is 
not usually in a District bill, is an item of $25,000 for the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. ‘The activities under this head are 
similar to those performed in the States by the State govern- 
ment in reference to the selective draft. For instance, in the 
various counties throughout the States the governor selects 
those members in. the various counties who become the draft 
board of the county, and the States have been bearing a cer- 
tain proportion of that expense. In other words, certain of those 
State officials do not get any money for their services; a few 
of them do—those who devote all of their time and attention. 
Now, the performance of that duty was devolved upon the Dis- 
trict Commissioners. It became necessary for them to have a 
great deal of stationery, to employ some extra services; and the 
District officials who gave their time to it get nothing and will 
get nothing, except one clerk, who gets an increase of $300 a 
year, which is carried in another item, With that exception, 
this $25,000 is intended for the District’s share in taking care 
of the selective draft. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SISSON, I will 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is it intended out of this $25,000 to pay the 
salaries of members of the exemption boards here in the 
District? 

Mr. SISSON. No; they, as a rule, get no salary. 

Mr. HASTINGS. So far as I am advised, if the gentleman 
will permit me, in my State of Oklahoma no member of any 
exemption board was paid anything, 

Mr. SISSON. That is true in my State, also. 

Mr. HASTINGS, And the clerical force volunteered their 
services throughout the State of Oklahoma. Now, I do think 
perhaps some of their expenses were paid, and it is my infor- 
mation 

Mr. SISSON. The expenses are paid in the gentleman's 
State as well as the others. 

Mr. HASTINGS. My information is that nothing was paid 
in salaries, but they all volunteered their services; and I was 
just wondering what salaries were to be paid out of thi: appro- 

_ priation of $25,000. I was in hopes the people here in the 
District of Columbia were as patriotic and could be depended 
upon to volunteer their services the same as in the States 
throughout the Union, 


Mr. SISSON. I will say to the gentleman no salary has been 
paid to these.various boards throcghout the States. It is only 
to certain of the clerical force; and then they have had to rent 
some property. But this board here is also endeavoring to 
assist in taking care of the housing proposition for the people 
who are brought here by the War Department and Navy 

ent. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. Is it not true that each member of these exemp- 
tion boards is entitled to draw $3 a day if he desires to do so, 
but that in many cases the members have waived that and vol- 
unteered their services? 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will yield just a moment 
further, let me say that that was true out in Oklahoma, but the 
governor of the State of Oklahoma notified the members that if 
they wanted to draw any salary he would accept their resigna- 
tion, and but very few of them resigned under those circum- 
stances. And as the result of it, as I understand, none of them 
were paid any salary at ali, although perhaps a few were paid 


expenses. 

Mr. MAPES. I think that in the country over very many 
have volunteered their services, 

Mr. SISSON. That is true. 

In addition to the activity that I have just mentioned they 
have down on New York Avenue an office, and they also main- 
tain a booth in the Union tSation, so that in the event that 
employees, especially young ladies, come to the city of Washing- 
ton, the Civil Service Commission notifies them that there is a 


booth at the Union Station and an office down on New Tork 


Avenue, to which they can apply for assistance in getting rooms, 
because that has been an extremely difficult problem, not only 
to get a room in which they may physically stop, but to endeavor 
to get a room at a reasonable price. And if Congress does not 
in some way protect us against the exorbitant prices that are 
charged Government clerks and other officers and employees we 
will be compelled to radically increase their salary. So your 
committee thought, after investigation, that this was money 
wisely spent. You may ask how it has been taken care of in 
the past. It was taken care of by the President out of the 
$100,000,000 contingent fund. So your committee thought that 
that was a proper expenditure and allowed the sum. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I will. 

Mr. FESS. None of this $25,000 is taken out of the District 
treasury? It is all taken out of the Federal Treasury, is it not? 

Mr. SISSON. No; half of it. 

-Mr. FESS. Why should half of it be taken out of the Dis- 
trict treasury? 

Mr. SISSON. Because the District of Columbia and the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia feel that, just as the 
States of the Union pay, some of them, large sums of money 

Mr. FESS. I was not aware of that. I did not suppose the 
States paid. 

Mr. SISSON. Some of them raised as much as a million dol- 
ve and some of them much more than that, for national 
a se. X 


Mr. FESS. Is that voluntary on the part of the State or 
statutory? 
Mr. SISSON. It is statutory. The legislatures, you know, 


make the appropriations. 

Mr. FESS. To take care of the draft? 

Mr. SISSON. No; not to take care of the draft, but to take care 
of what they call the national defense or State defense. They 
have a State defense organization in every State of the Union, 
so far as I know, where the State is endeavoring to take care 
of—— 

Mr. FESS. I understand that, but what I was confused over 
was the statement that the $25,000 was applied to take care of 
the draft here in the District. 

Mr. SISSON. No; take care of certain stationery accounts. 
All the States had that to pay, except the blanks. For instance, 
the correspondence between the local boards and the drafted 
men sometimes gets to be quite expensive. There is a certain 
character of that work that ought to have been made, in my 
judgment, subject to frank, but certain letters have not been 
frankable, and they have had to pay quite a good deal of money 
out of the State treasury in connection with the draft. Now, 
there are certain services that are paid for, specifically enumer- 
nated in the military bill, and those employees are paid directly 
out of the Federal Treasury. But this is an entirely separate 
and distinet character of activity from that. 

Now, I want to call your attention to the street improvements. 
The streets of the city of Washington are not in good condition. 
Your subcommittee visited the streets. You can find a great 
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deal more by a personal visit to a street than you can by testi- 
mony. Your subcommittee went over the streets out in the 
outskirts of the city, the real estate activities. A remarkable 
thing happened with your subcommittee. We each had a sheet 
of paper with the proposed streets to be improved written on it. 
Neither of us knew what the other’s idea was, and agreed not to 
discuss it until we got back into the committee. Each member 
of the subcommittee had his streets marked for himself indi- 
cating his opinion at the time as to the necessity of improving 
it. Neither of us knew what the other’s opinion was until we 
got back into the committee and began marking up the bill, and 
my recollection is we differed only as to one street, 

Now, to be frank about the street proposition. There are 
many of the streets in the outskirts where there were only a 
few houses, maybe only one or two on the street, where it was 
a purely real estate proposition, as it struck us. Now, to put 
all that building program in would be a great burden upon the 
railroads to bring material, and a further demand upon the 
labor of the District. The enormous prices to be paid now for 
materials and labor caused your subcommittee to give money 
for streets that they thought were imperatively necessary to 
be laid. But when we came to consider the condition of the 
important streets in the old portion of the city, as well as what 
is called the “suburban roads”—I do not know why they 
make that distinction, because you go out of one portion of that 
imaginary division now into the other without knowing it— 
wherever the money was to be expended in repair, your sub- 
committee gave them every dollar they asked. 

We thought it wise to keep the streets already laid in repair. 
The very severe winter, the enormous amount of heavy hauling, 
that has not heretofore been so general for so long a time, has 
put the streets in bad condition and broken them up into holes. 
So your subcommittee gave every dollar asked for on the 
street repair. The repair fund is an entirely different fund 
from the fund for laying new pavement and new sidewalks. 
Now, if we had laid the original pavement on these new streets, 
of course the property owners would have paid their pro rata 
share of the amount under the law. 

But your subcommittee were not deterred on that account. 
The two propositions were, first, the enormous price to be paid, 
and, second, the absolute and imperative necessity of not mak- 
ing greater the demand for labor and the fact that we wanted 
to conserve every dollar that we could in the prosecution of the 
war. So the same reasoning that prompted your subcommittee 
not to enter into a building program as to the schools, but to 
adopt some portable buildings, was the impelling motive that 
caused your subcommittee not to enter into a system of general 
strect improvements throughout the city. Those are the two 
items—street improvements and schools—where the subcom- 
mittee was able to save the greatest amount of money. 

Mr. JUUL Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. If the gentleman will permit, I want to know 
why should the United States pay for the paving of Washington 
streets, except in front of public buildings? 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to my good friend that he has asked 
a question that I myself have asked many times, but your sub- 
committee is not dealing with that proposition, because we are 
an appropriating committee and not a legislative committee. If 
the gentleman had been here during one of the very severe 
fights we had on this bill in past years, when my friend from 
Minnesota [Mr. Dayis] and the gentleman from North Carolina 
IMr. Pace] and I labored together on this subcommittee, he 
would have seen the terrific fight that we made to get the prop- 
erty owners to pay anything on the streets or sidewalks, and he 
would then understand some of the reasons why that is now the 
law. But that, of course, would be aside from this discussion. 

Mr. JUUL. Under what method are you proceeding? What 
percentage is the property holder paying for the local improve- 
ments on his property? 

Mr. SISSON. ‘Twenty-five per cent of the original payment 
is made by the property owner on each side, and 25 per cent 
from the National Treasury and 25 per cent from the District 
treasury. That, however, has not long been the law; but that is 
the law now, which we can not change in an appropriation bill 
because it would be subject to a point of order. With the gen- 
tleman’s indulgence I would like to avoid getting into a discus- 
sion of that. 

Mr. JUUL. With the flood of gold that is poured from all the 
States of the Union into this city, why should the Federal Gov- 
ernment be required to pay half of the running expenses of this 
city? $ 

Mr. SISSON. If the gentleman will permit me, I think every 
Member will understand that I do not agree to the half-and- 
half proposition. 
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Pe JUUL. Why should the Federal Government pay any 
0 

Mr. SISSON. I do not think it should, except for the Federal 
Government's activities here. The gentleman and I agree on 
that proposition absolutely. Congress passed a law some years 
ago, and it is incumbent upon us either to repeal the law or to 
carry it out. 

Mr. JUUL. I do not want to take up the gentleman’s time; 
but even if it is the law, it is not necessarily like the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, is it? 

Mr. SISSON. It seems that it is. We have tried two or 
three times to pass a bill to annul that half-and-half arrange- 
ment, and we have passed it through this body, but when it 
went to another body it was hung up there and finally disagreed 
to. Once the House voted 2 to 1 in favor of abolishing the 
half-and-half proposition, and we got the bill into the other 
body, and there it was held up for quite a while, until we 
finally ceased to have conferences, and then the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] made a motion to refer the whole 
proposition to a joint commission of the two Houses. That 
joint commission was appointed, and those of us who wanted 
to abolish the half-and-half plan knew then that that was the 
burial ground of our attempts to abolish the half-and-half prop- 
osition, and our project was decently buried. 

Mr. JUUL. I would like to get this straight. Suppose a side 
street here in Washington, with no Government property facing 
it, is to be paved. Does the gentleman mean to tell me that 
they put their hands into the Federal Treasury and pave that 
side street with Government money? 

Mr. SISSON. They do. 

« Mr. JUUL. And you gentlemen have stood for it? 

Mr. SISSON. I have not, so that the gentleman’s comments 
do not in any way affect me. I am a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, and a member of the subcommittee having 
charge of this bill, and as such member I endeavor to assist in 
making appropriations in accordance with the law. Wherever 
it is proposed to change the existing law I have always made 
it a rule to refer the matter to the proper committee or to call 
the attention of that committee to it. Under the rules of the 
House this committee can not legislate. 

Mr. MEEKER. Of course the gentleman understands that 
the Federal Government does not even go half-and-half on the 
franchise. The people here do not vote. 

Mr. SISSON. I must decline to yield for the purpose of 
going into that. 

Now, there is one other matter that I want to call to your at- 
tention. Heretofore and at the present time the District of Co- 
lumbia has its garbage cared for by contract. They let out a 
contract to the lowest bidder. The contract now for taking care 
of the garbage is $69,000, and that bid expires on the 1st of 
July. They advertised for bids for the next year, as the law 
directs, and they first got a bid for $133,000, which they re- 
jected because it was too high. They then advertised again for 
bids to take care of the garbage, and the lowest bid they could 
get on the second advertisement, according to the testimony, 
was $143,000. The man making the bid for $143,000 accom- 
panied his bid with a certified check for $3,000. When the time 
came to enter into the contract, he declined to enter into the 
contract and forfeited the $3,000, 

The District Commissioners then made an effort to get bid- 
ders. They failed. The Ist of July is rapidly approaching. 
The garbage of the District would not be cared for unless we 
could get some legislation. This matter was called to the at- 
tention of the District legislative committee, and they reported 
a bill which was passed through the House recently. 

Now, in accordance with the provisions of that bill—I do 
not know, but I presume that the bill will pass the Senate to- 
day or to-morrow; my information is that the bill was re- 
ported without amendment from the legislative committee of 
the Senate—in accordance with the provisions of that bill we 
have put in an item in this bill prepared by the Engineer Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, and that is made imme- 
diately available for the purpose of taking care of the garbage. 

It is not necessary for me to explain to you the alternative 
propositions in that bill, because all the Members of the House 
were here and heard that discussion at some length. But that 
item is also in the bill, and will be on its face a considerable 
increase; it does not matter whether we adopt one or the other 
of the three propositions. When we reach that item, if there is 
any controversy about it, I will take time to explain it, 

Your committee gave to the school board 146 new teachers. 
While this seems to be, and is, a very great increase in the 
number of teachers, the population of the District. of Columbia 
has increased remarkably since the outbreak of the war. The 
majority of the schools are very much overcrowded, as shown 
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by the testimony before your committee. We went as carefully 
as we could over the matter, taking the number of children that 
a-teacher ought to have, and, as nearly as we could, estimated 
the number of additional teachers; and we gave the 146 addi- 
tional teachers with the understanding with the Board of Edu- 
cation and the superintendent of schools that no additional 
teachers should be employed: who were not actually needed: It 
was very difficult for your subcommittee: to determine with 
absolute exuctitude just how many additional teachers would be 
needed. 

We made some investigation of the salaries of the teachers 
and some little examination into the amount paid to teachers 
in other cities of about the size of Washington. In the higher- 
grade places we found that the teachers here are paid more 
than they are paid in the majority of cities, but in the lower 
grades, while the salaries are as much as they are in some 
cities, they are less than in some places. For example, a 
teacher getting $50 a month, or 8000 a year, would be getting 
just about what she would get in the majority of cities like 
Louisville, St. Louis, and cities of that character; but in those 
cities we found that the kindergarten teachers and some of 
the teachers of the lower grades: were paid higher salaries 
tlian were paid to teachers- in higher grades. Speaking for 
myself, I think this is wise, and I think J also speak the senti- 
ment to-a large extent of the subcommittee that investigated 
this matter. We felt that the teachers of the lower grades, 
Selected for their knowledge of child life, teachers capacitated 
to take care of little children and to start them in the lower 
grades, should be paid higher salaries than those in the higher 
grades, where the children are old enough to be able to help 
themselves to some extent. 

We thought if there should be a difference; and if we were 
making the school laws and had to do with the rearrangement 
1 ne law, we would make the salaries in those lower grades 
ligher. 
if you will examine the longevity: law of the District of Colum- 
bia my friends on the committee will bear me out in the state- 
ment that it is one of those mysteries which even the experts 
themselves can not tell you about, as to the-exact amount that 
will be needed to pay the expenses of the public: schools, be- 
cause you can not tell the number of resignations, you can not 
tell the number of deatlis, and so on, so that if you can come 
within $25,000 or $30,000 of estimating what will be necessary 
under that longevity arrangement you will do pretty well: So 
in increasing the salaries: your subeommittee took the lower- 
grade ‘teachers, and if you will look at the report you will find 
the exact number of teachers whose salaries we increased: 
The amount necessary to pay for the increased number of 
teachers is $127,250 and the amount necessary to pay the in- 
crease of salaries is $124,100. Now, you can not grant a small 
increase in the lower grades: without running: up into figures 
pretty rapidly, because in the lower grades we increase the 
salaries of 936 teachers; in class 3, 498; in eluss 2, 352; and in 
class 1, 86. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. SISSON. Les. 

Mr. JUUL. A great deal of this is a revelation to me. 

Mr. SISSON It is to a great many Members. 

Mr. JUUL. While the Government performs a great many 
functions, yet the United States Government as a Government 
has no children. Now, can the gentleman see any reason why 
the people in this city, having $100,000,000- or $125,000,000 
poured in here by the National Government from all the States 
of the Union—can the gentleman give me any reason why the 
National Government should assist in paying the cost of edu- 
cating the children in the city of Washington? 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to the gentleman that personally— 
I do not want to embarrass any member of the committee—but 
expressing my own view, personally I see no reason why they 
should do it. In order that I may get that matter behind me, 
let me state my position in relation to taxation in the District 
of Columbia, then the gentleman will understand my position 
and will see that he and I do not disagree as to the principle. 

Mr. JUUL. ‘The position the gentleman occupies: is as an 
nppropriator of public money; and is the law such that it is 
compulsory—— : 

Mr. SISSON. Absolutely. 


Mr. JUUL (continuing). To appropriate money in the bill 


So as to assess the citizens of the United States in a matter 
which in decency the residents of the District ought to pay 
themselves? 

Mr. SISSON. We are complying with the law. 

Mr. JUUL. I do not want to get into an argument with the 
gentleman—— 


But we could not go fairly into this matter, because 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield further. I 
have stated my position, aud I hope it will satisfy the gentle- 
man. I can not go into the reasons: of bad laws that we have 
in the District of Columbia. If I could write the law, I would 
provide-a reasonable rate of taxation on a reasonable assess- 
ment of property of all the people of the District of Columbia. 
Then I would collect those taxes and put them into the Treas- 
ury, and when we appropriated money out of the Federal Trens- 
ury we would appropriate the balance needed. There is going 
to be a surplus of about $2,000,000 if we get the bill through as 
it is written—$1,900,000 left over in the District: treasury. If I 
could have my way about it, I would use that million and odd 
thousand dollars in paying the expenses of this bill and then 
let the balance of the money necessary to pay the expenses of 
the bill be paid out of the Federal Treasury, because manifestly 
under the Government supervision there are many things that 
this District ought not te pay and nobody wants them to pay. 
They are governmental activities: Nobody wants the District 
of Columbia, for example; to pave the streets and sidewalks 
around Government property: The Government: ought to pay 
something. Another thing: In laying out the city of Washing- 
ton, it was laid out on a more magnificent seale than are com- 
mercial cities in other States. It is true the people bought 
property after the streets were laid out. I have stated to my 
friend what could be done and what in the nature of things is 
a feasible thing to do. 

Now, coming back to the teachers. We give the teachers receiv- 
ing $500 an increase of salary to $750; class 2, receiving $600, to 

700; and those receiving. $650 were given $750. Now, in addi- 
tion to that, they will get the $120 increase, making a total of 
$870. as the lowest-paid teacher in the District of Columbia. 
Your subcommittee thought that was a fair increase in salary, 
and it is very much higher than the average of that paid by 
any. city I know of in the United States. 

There is another. matter to which I wish to call your atten- 
tion in reference to school activities: While we did not give 
all. the amount of money the District Commissioners asked for, 
we gave $12,900 for dental clinics, which was perhaps less than 


half of what they asked for. 


Another new departure to which I call the attention of the 
committee is the creation of the two-platoon system in the fire 
companies. 

Mr. MAPES: Will the gentleman’ yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes: 

Mr. MAPES; My information is that the average school 
building is very much congested now with children. How gen- 
erally are the portable houses going to be used? 

Mr. SISSON. We gave them all that they asked for. It is 
quite a long story, but I will say that we had the board of 
education: submit to us a statement as to the number of chil- 
dren in each school and the number that could not be accom- 
modated, and we took the number to be accommodated in cach 
portable school building and gave them enough money to build 
portable buildings to take care of the surplus children. 

Mr. MAPES. So next year you estimate that all the children 
in the District will be taken care of? : 

Mr. SISSON. Absolutely, if the figures and estimates are 
correct. We make the fund immediately available, so that the 
portable buildings can be provided. Of course, that cuts out 
$2,000,000 for school buildings that we hiad in the bill. 

Mr. MAPES. How many school children can be accommo- 
dated in the portable buildings? 

Mr. SISSON. From recollection, I think something like 200 
portable buildings, and you can estimate 40 children to a school 
building, so that gives about 8,000: 

Mr. JOHNSON ef Kentucky. Does the gentleman: mean to 
say that this bill adds 200 schools to the number already ex- 
isting? 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, no; not 200 schools; nothing like that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Already there are 300 school- 
houses in the District’ of Columbia 

Mr. SISSON. If the gentleman will understand, what they 
call a portable building is a little room. For example, at one 
of these schools where they need au eight-room addition, they 
will have three or four of these little portable buidings. They 


‘Have that all outlined here in the testimony: If the gentleman 


will turn to page 589 of the hearings he will find that the John 
Eaton School, the Tennallytown School, the Petworth School, 
and so on, are all taken up, and g number of pages of testimony 
are devoted to the number of children at each of these buildings, 
and the number of rooms they would need. When you say you 
want an eight-room addition to a:sehool building; that means 
that you practically have eight portable school buildings there, 
because each portable building is a unit. Therefore you would 
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have eight portable buildings. We were confronted with this 
proposition: Either the children must go without education for 
the next year, because there is no place to house them, or we 
had to provide these temporary buildings, I will say that it 
did not satisfy the board of education nor the commissioners, 
and not a single member of your subcommittee was at all satis- 
fied, but if we had appropriated over $2,000,000, which would 
have been necessary, there would have been no certainty that 
we would have gotten one-half or even one-third of the space 
that the $2,000,000 ought to buy. In addition to that, there is 
no certainty that any one of these buildings would have been 
put up, so it was either a portable building or let the children 
go without school facilities, and we adopted that 5 
although it is not a thing that we like to do. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the bill provide for the increased number 
of teachers that it will be necessary to have? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. Perhaps the gentleman made this clear; but in 
regard to the increase of salaries to the teachers, what would 
be the lowest salary paid to any teacher in the District? 

Mr. SISSON. $870, 

Mr, MAPES. That is the basic salary of $750 plus the $120 
inerease? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. The lowest salary would be $870. Cal- 
culate the longevity pay, and the gentleman will have to get 
that table to figure that out, and after a teacher has been here 
one year the lowest salary then paid to the second-year teacher 
would amount to about $900. 

Mr. MAPES. They get their longevity pay in addition to the 
$870? 

Mr. SISSON. That is the law; we could not change that. 
The next year they would get $925, then $950, $975, and so on 
up to $1,000. If we had increased arbitrarily a teacher's sal- 


ary who had been in her fourth year to the $1,000, that would 


give something like $1,200 and odd, so your subcommittee en- 
deavored to make the salary of the lower-grade teachers the 
same, and made it $750 plus the $120 and plus whatever 
longevity pay they may get. 

I had just started to talk about the two-platoon system. The 
two-platoon system was gone into with a good deal of care by 
your subcommittee. It seems in most of the cities they are be- 
ginning to adopt the two-platoon system. When you consider 
the matter first, you would imagine it would take twice as many 
men to run a two-platoon system as a one-platoon system. That 
is not true. It takes about 30 per cent more men, and that is 
done by catching up the slack. For instance, for five days the 
firemen are on duty for 23 hours, and then they are off one 
whole day and then off a half. Therefore by catching up that 
slack and leaving one less man on duty at each fire house, by 
increasing the force in the District 144 men we are able to let 
every mun spend every other night at home. He may not take 
his time in that way. He might take a week and spend that 
week at home at night, and the next week at the fire engine 
house at night. The testimony showed to your committee that 
many of these firemen would go home and see their children 
but once a week, and as one of them expressed it, some of their 
children hardly knew them. These men render splendid service 
and they did not ask for any additional salary at all. What 
they asked for was an opportunity to spend some time at home, 
and I do not believe that I am betraying anyone’s confidence 
when I say that your subcommittee was unanimous in its report 
upon this proposition. 

Now, by taking 144 men, officers and men, which is about 30 
per cent increase over the present force, we are enabled to let 
the firemen stay at home one day 14 hours and on duty 10 hours. 
The next day it would be just the reverse, he would stay 14 
hours at home and on duty 10 hours and the next day 10 hours 
at home and 14 on duty. Or you could adopt another plan, 
S hours, 12 hours, and 16 hours. That is, you have three shifts 
but by arranging the shifts so that they lap into each other you 
can arrange that a man shall be on duty 8 hours and off duty 
12 hours, and the next week be off duty 16 and then go on duty 
16 and off 8 and in that way you enable the force at all times to 
be full and yet enable the firemen to spend practically half their 
nights at home. So we gave them 144 additional firemen for 
that reason. 

Now, I do not know that there is any other item in the Dill 
to which I wish to call especial attention. We granted increases 
in some clerical services. For instance, the stenographers were 
getting, some of them, $800 or $900. Now, the Federal Govern- 
ment was paying very much more than this, $1,500 some of them, 
and the District government was unable to keep any stenog- 
raphers Our own clerks get $2,000, so your subcommittee recom- 
mended to the full committee and to the Congress that the 


stenographers get a salary of about $100 a month, about $1,200. 
Now, that has been running through the bill generally 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. SISSON. I do. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman think that u 
stenographer should get more than a school-teacher who helps 
to educate and train the children? I do not. There is not an 
occupation in the United States that is so important to the wel- 
fare of the United States as that of the teachers who instruct the 
children, and they are, as a class, among the poorest paid. They 
take the child at the formative age, when habits are in the forman- 
tion 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to the gentleman I used t teach 
school myself, and my sympathies are with the school-teachers ; 
but in my judgment when school-teaching gets to be a profes- 
sion 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
an interruption 

Mr. SISSON. One moment; let me make this statement 
where the individual engaged in the school work is making that 
a life work and not a stepping stone to something else, then the 
services rendered in every community in the United States would 
be such that in 30 years they would impress their value upon 
every community to that extent that the whole sentiment of the 
country would be for paying them wages that are comparable 
with the duties which they perform. What I mean is this: The 
teachers of the country could in one generation so impress them- 
selves upon the country that their value would be apparent. 

But it is utterly impossible for the District of Columbia to 
be put in the attitude of paying vastly more for school-teachers 
than is paid in any other portion of the country. Now, with 
this increase that this bill provides, the pay that the school- 
teachers will get is considerably greater than that paid in other 
communities and in other cities the size of Washington. Now, 
if there is an injustice done here, the injustice is done in the 
gentleman’s State and in my State; it is done in every State in 
the Union; it is done by people who pay their own taxes; it 
is done by people who do their own voting in their own cities, 
towns, and villages. We are most liberal here, and, taking into 
consideration the fact that at this particular time it becomes our 
duty to try to conserve every possible dollar we can, in order 
that we may put every dollar we can in this war, your subcom- 
mittee did not grant increases in salary except where we felt 
an injustice would be done to an employee of the District of 
Columbia by virtue of the physical cost of food and the physical 
cost of living. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask the indulgence 
of the Chair just a moment 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for—— 

Mr. SISSON. For five minutes. I really do not want any 
more time, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Mississippi may proceed 
for five minutes. Is there objection? [After n pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to talk for 
so long a time, and if the gentleman from Minnesota desires 


to use 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I have been looking around for 
some of the gentlemen to whom I promised time, but I do not 
see them, and I have telephoned half a dozen—— 

Mr. SISSON. I have no objection to yielding if some gentle- 
man desires to speak. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
more question? 

Mr. SISSON. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What is the salary that a 
teacher receives in the District of Columbia the first year? 

Mr. SISSON. Well, the teacher who is regularly employed 
the first year gets $600. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. ‘That is $50 a month? 

Mr. SISSON. Well, $60 a month, because they work only 
10 school months. They get $60 a-month, but it is practically 
like getting $50 a month if the gentleman wants to put it 
that way. t 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Now, then, if he or she is very 
faithful and diligent the first year, how much do they get the 
second year? 

Mr. SISSON. Now, you will have to get that table. 
the increase is $25, maybe $30. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. A year? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 


Now, will the gentleman permit 


Will the gentleman yield for one 


I think 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What do they get the third 


year? é 
Mr. SISSON. Six hundred and fifty dollars, if I am correct 
about the longevity increase. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And what do they get the fourth 


year? 
Mr. SISSON. Six hundred and seventy-five dollars and 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. - When does it end? 


Mr. SISSON. At the end of 10 years. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How much do they get then? 

Mr. SISSON. You can make the calculation yourself. Some 
of them get 81.000 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the teacher begins at $600 a 
year, and is faithful, and lives in the city of Washington, and 
pays the prices for edibles and other things that she has to 
pay here, at the end of 10 years she gets $1,000. You are not 
expecting 

Mr. SISSON. I do not expect them to do anything. I do not 
want the gentleman to imagine that I am myself 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am taking the facts as the 
gentleman gives them. 

Mr. SISSON. I have simply stated to the gentleman, and 
I state now, that this is what we have done and just what we 
believe is right, and no amount of cross-examination could in 
any way change my attitude toward the matter at all. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not expect to change the 
gentleman's views, but I am trying to get at the facts. 


Mr. SISSON. ‘Those are the facts. I have stated them to 
you. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman stated, as I 


understood him, that when the teachers indicated that they 
proposed to make teaching their profession 

Mr. SISSON. Not only here. I took the whole country. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am applying it to Washington. 
He said that then they would increase the wages. If they 
start in a profession that occupies 10 years before they get 
$900, then at the end of 30 years the whole country would rise 
up and give them compensation that they can live on? 

Mr. SISSON. Let me say this to the gentleman, that in my 
judgment the whole trouble about the school system in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is that it is too much inbred now. Under the 
longevity system it does not make any difference whether the 
teachers are efficient or inefficient. You keep them on, and the 
longer you keep them the more money they get. That ought 
not to be, -There ought to be some elasticity, so that when a 
teacher shows fitness the teacher may be promoted in accord- 
ance with the service rendered, and not in accordance with the 
number of years of teaching. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. For fear that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin may have a misapprehension in reference to the mini- 
mum basic pay, they received, to start with, $600, and we raised 
it to $750, and the general increase would be $870. 


we SISSON. If you add the general increase, it would be 
Mr. LAZARO. I would like to ask the gentleman from Mis- 


sissippi this question. Is it not a fact that in a country like 
ours, where the people rule, a school-teacher should be one of 
the best- posted and one of the best-paid men in the land? 
Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 


ired. 

Mr. SISSON. Unless the gentleman from Minnesota will indi- 
cate some 

Mr. DAVIS. Do you not think that we had better rise now? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the motion that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Garner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11692, 
making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I feel that perhaps I myself have 
occupied too much time in my remarks, but I ask unanimous 
consent that the general debate upon this bill be limited to 

Mr. DAVIS. I would suggest to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that his statement was so beneficial that we will not 
3 that he took too long. I suggest that he retain two 

ours. 

Mr. SISSON. I ask unanimous consent that the general 
debate on this bill be limited to five hours additional, three hours 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Dayrs] 
and two hours by myself. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that the general debate on this bill be limited to 
five hours additional to what has already been had, three hours 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis! 
and two by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. GARNER. Not to exceed five hours. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; not to exceed five hours. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

MIE URATAKE (H. DOC. NO. 107). 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a letter 
from the Acting Secretary of War, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Is there 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 27, 1918. 
To the SPEAKER HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sin: I have the honor to invite attention to the communication from 
this departmen ted February 19, 1916, transmitting a petition of 
Mie Uratake, dow of Torahachi Uratake, for indemnity on account 
bs the killing of her husband, a Japanese subject, by ivate India 

Company K, Twenty- “fifth Infantry, at Schofield Barracks, 

. — November 25, 1915. There was also transmitted, in addition 
to other papers, a copy of the court-martial record of the trial and 
conviction of Private Adams upon a charge of manslaughter in that he 
“did, through pegiigence and carelessness in the handling of his rifle, 
shoot and ratake, a Japanese.“ The record shows that a 
and other pers were referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and ord to be printed (H. Doc. No. 785, 64th Cong., Ist sess.), and 
at — uently 2 bill was introduced (II. R. 19899) for the re ief of 

e; but apparent no t no further action has been taken. This 
ae — deen informed e Secretary of State that that department 
has written a_letter, dated March 26, 1918, to the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Moves of Representatives, urging the en- 
actment of the desired legislation in this case and inviting attention to 
the fact that that department is informed that Mrs. Uratake is in strait- 
ened circums 2 and also to the fact that the Japanese ambassa- 
7 at a Capi has again made inquiry concerning the status of 

e matter, 

It is the view of this department that this is a case in which it 
would be proper cdl ar ress to grant the relief requested, and it is 
therefore recommend at the necessary legislation to this end be 
enacted. In this 3 reference is made to a similar recommenda- 
5 — made in the cae of Tatsuji Saito, a Japanese subject, who was 

killed 21918. American soldiers, at Camp San Geronimo, Mex., 
May 2 „ No. 194, 65th Ĉong., Ist sess.). 

8 
BENEDICT CROWELL, 
Acting Secretary of War. 
Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. May I ask what is the date of 
the letter referred to the Committee on Military Affairs? : 

The SPEAKER, March 26. This was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the business of Calendar Wednesday be dispensed with to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the business of Calendar Wednesday 
for to-morrow be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 4 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, May 1, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of War transmitting Twelfth Annual Report of the American 
Red Cross (H. Doc. No. 2181, G4th Cong., 2d sess.), was taken 
from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from Committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4283) 
authorizing the donation of the land and building at Kenne- 
bunkport, Me., known as the old customhouse, to the town 
of Kennebunkport, Me., reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 528), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

He 2 from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 7225) providing for the transfer to the custody 
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and control of the War Department property in San Francisco, 
Cal, known as the old Subtreasury property, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 529), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10663) to convey a strip of land on the site of the 
Federal building at Princeton, Ind., reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 530), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to whieh was referred the bill 
(H. R. 3134) to regulate the interstate transportation of imma- 
ture calves, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 531), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9544) granting an increase of pension to Naney Olis, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 11824) providing for an 
examination and preliminary survey of the watershed of the 
Skagit River, in the State of Washington, with a view to the 
control of its floods; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11825) providing for an examination and 

preliminary survey of the watershed of the Nooksack River and 
the North Fork, South Fork, and Middle Fork thereof, in the 
State of Washington, with a view to the control of the floods 
of said river and forks; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. LEA of California : A bill (H. R. 11826) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Sonoma Land Co., a corporation, to 
construct a bridge across Second Napa Slough; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PAIGE: Resolution (H. Res. 331) directing the 
Clerk of the House to pest conspicnously in the House wing of 
the Capitol and in the House Office Building notices of com- 
mittee hearings in advance thereof; to the Committee on Ac- 
counts. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolution (H. Res. 2 
relating to the smoke nuisance in the District of Columbia; 
the Committee on the Distriet of Columbia. 

By Mr. SWIFT: Resolution (H. Res. 333) authorizing the 
Committee on Expenditures in the War cg cig et to audit 
certain accounts and expenditures of the War Department; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the War Department. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Resolution (H. Res, 334) transferring 
jurisdiction of Indian reservations in the State of New York, 
not now specifically assumed by the Government, to the State 
of New York; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. POU: Resolution (H. Res. 335) providing for the con- 
sideration of House bill 8938; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND: RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11827) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Levi Ritter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 11828) granting an increase 
of pension to William Schooley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 11829) granting a pension to 
Charles Peterson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 11830) granting an increase of 
pension to George W. Vawn; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 11831) granting a pension 
to John N. Parker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11832) granting a pension to Charles D. 
Nichols; fo the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEB of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 11833) for the relief of 
Seth J. Harris; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11834) for the relief ef William Henry 
Coleman; to the Committee on Claims, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11835) for the relief of Jimmie Lou 
Martin; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11836) for the relief of Mary Holloman; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LUNN: A bill (II. R. 11837) granting a pension to 
Mary H. McCahan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 11838) granting a pen- 
sion to Victor A. Benson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11839) granting a pension to George W. 
Weeks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MEEKER: A bill (H. R. 11840) granting a pension to 
Eugenie Schottmueller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (II. R. 11841) granting a pension 
to Hugh Mackay; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 11842) granting a pension to 
Ella Davis; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 11843) granting an increase 
of pension to John Hull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11844) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Snyder ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11845) granting an increase of pension to 
William Burch, alias A. M. Vaughn; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11840) granting an 
increase of pension to William Kildow; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of members of the 
Phenix Farm Club, Walnut Grove, Mo., asking that farmers: be 
assured a reasonable profit above cost of production; also, peti- 
tion of lay inspectors, grades 1 and 2, station at St. Joseph, Mo., 
asking increase in salary; also, a resolution ef the Southwestern 
Millers League, indorsing House bill 10957, establishing stand- 
ards of weights and measures. for flour, meal, and commercial 
feeding stuff; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also. (by request), resolution of the Independent Order of. 
Foresters, Highlandtown, Md., pledging loyalty to the President 
in the prosecution of the war; also, a resolution of the Board of 
Directors of the School District of St. Joseph, Mo., favoring uni- 
versal military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolution of the First Baptist Church, 
Enterprise, Oreg., urging war-time prohibition ; to the Committee 
on the. Judiciary. 

Also (by request), resolution of the National Dairy Confer- 
ence, demanding the repeal of the second-class. postal zone law 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), memorial of Local No. 1, Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America, favoring repeal of second-class post- 
age provisions of war-revenue bill; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

Also (by request), memorial of Washington (D. C.) Central 
Labor Union, against profiteering in rents in the District of Co- 
lumbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request), memorial of Roger Casement Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, Boston, Mass., against conscription 
in Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CURRY of California: Resolution of the Grand Com- 
mandery of the Knights Templar of California, unanimously op- 
posing peace without victory and pledging support to the Gov- 
ernment, the cause, and the flag until the war is won; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions of Elk Grove (Cal.) American. League, pledg- 
ing fealty to the Government and favoring priority te war legis- 
lation; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Central Federated 
Union of Greater New York and Vicinity and of the Board of 
Directors of the Society of American Dramatists and Composers, 
urging the repeal of the zone system as applied to second-class. 
mail matter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Patriotic resolutions adopted by the Grand 
Commandery of the Knights Templar of California; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT : Evidence in support of House bill 7448, grant- 
ny pension to Riley R. Zerbe; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons, 

Also, evidence in support of the bill for the relief of Luther 
Detwiler; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, evidence in support of House bill 8044, granting pensiom 
to Mrs. Mary E. Roland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Petition of citizens of Lawrenceville, III., 

repeal of increased rate of postage on periodicals; to the 


urging 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


1918. 


Ey Mr. FREAR: Petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
Wisconsin, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Northwestern Wisconsin Buttermakers' 
Association, protesting against the zone system; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Northwest Wisconsin Buttermakers’ Asso- 
ciation, protesting against lowering tax on oleomargarine; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petitions of Trenton Chamber 
of Commerce, of Trenton, N. J.; the Mansfield Tire & Rubber 
Co., of Mansfield, Ohio; National Implement & Vehicle Asso- 
ciation, of Chicago, III.; the Lombard Woman's Club, of Lom- 
bard, III.; L. M. Mason, of Streator, III.; Channing Pollock, of 
New York City; the faculty of Iowa "Wesleyan College, of 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa; the faculty of Lake Erie College, of 
Painesville, Ohio; the Wednesday Morning Club, of Cranford, 
N. J.; the Illinois State Court of the Guardians of Liberty, and 
Miss Lydia Strawn, of Ottawa, III., asking for the repeal of 
the second-class postage provisions of the war-reyenue act; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of the Illinois Con- 
ference of the Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod, repre- 
senting a membership of about 65,000 members, for the pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic as a war measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 211, Moline, III., United 
Association of Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the United States, 
that Thomas Mooney and his associates be set free by May 1, 
1918; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of the Minch & Eisenberry Co., 
Baltimore, Md., opposing the passage of Senate bill 3076 and 
House bill 9863, relating to use of prison labor; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor, 

Also, petition of the Smith, Dixon Co., urging the repeal of 
that part of the war-revenue act dealing with second-class post- 
age rates; also petitions of J. F. Durbin & Co. and the Kennedy 
Foundry Co., favoring partial payment of income and excess- 
profits taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Baltimore Typographical Union, No. 12, favor- 
ing passage of House bill 8702, for increase in pay of certain 
employees in Government Printing Office; to the Committee on. 
Appropriations. 

Also, petition of the Baltimore Belting Co., opposing an amend- 
ment to the food-control act to include hides and leather; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of J. L. Perkins, Baltimore, Md., protesting 
against the passage of House bill 5712, pertaining to the circula- 
tion of certain fraternal matter in the mails; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of the board of directors of the 
Women's City Club, of New York, and a telegram from Annie 
G. Lyle, M. D., San Francisco, Cal., urging legislation to secure 
military rank for American Army nurses ; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, letter from the students and faculty of the Siskiyou 
Union High School, protesting against the zone system; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STRONG; Petition of citizens of Corsica and vicinity, 
and of Joseph Somerville and other citizens of East Brady and 
vicinity, State of Pennsylvania, protesting against zone rate 
of postage on second-class mail matter; to the Committee on 
Wars and Means. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of the Society of Illustrators of 
America, asking repeal of zone postage rates for ‘second-class 
matter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 


Wepnespay, May 1, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, April 30, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Dillingham Gronna Jones, Wash. 
Beckham Fall Guion Kellogg 
Brandegee Fernald Hale Kirby 
Calder Fletcher Hardin Knox 
Culberson France Hardwick Lenroot 
Cummins Frelinghuysen Henderson Lodge 
Curtis Gallinger Johnson, Cal. McCumber 
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McKellar Pittman Smith, Md. Townsend 
McLean Poindexter Smoot Trammell 
McNary Pomerene Sterling Underwood 
Martin Ransdell Sutherland Vardaman 
Myers 8 Swanson Wadsworth 
Nelson Shafroth Thomas Walsh 

ew Rheppard Thompson Williams 
Nugent Sherman an 


Mr. BECKHAM. I wish to state that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr, James], is detained by 
illness. 

Mr. KIRBY. I announce the unavoidable absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Roprnson], who is engaged in the liberty-loan cam- 
palgn. 

. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
3 senior. Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is detained 
from the Senate by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, transmitting a resolution favoring legislation to make 
available at the earliest possible date the water powers of the 
country, together with a tabulation of votes cast by commercial 
and trade organizations regarding the principles of water-power 
legislation, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


. MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Turner, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House agrees to the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 3803) 
authorizing the President during the existing emergency to sell 
supplies, materials, equipment, or other property heretofore or 
hereafter purchased, acquired, or manufactured by the United 
States in connection with or incidental to the prosecution of the 
war. 

The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 124) providing 
for the registration for military service of all male persons 
citizens of the United States or residing in the United States 
who have, since the 5th day of June, 1917, and on or before the 
day set for the registration by proclamation by the President, 
attained the age of 21 years, in accordance with such rules and 
regulations as the President may prescribe under the terms of 
the act approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States,” agrees to the conference asked for 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. Dent, Mr. Frecps, and Mr. KAHN mana- 
gers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further transmitted to the Senate resolutions on 
che life, character, and public services of Hon, Crrus A. SULLO- 
way, late a Representative from the State of New Hampshire. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. WADSWORTH presented a petition of the Publishers’ 
Association of New York City, N. Y., praying for the postpone- 
ment of the operation of the present zone system of postage 
rates on second-class mail matter, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of the American Defense Society 
of the State ef New York, praying for legislation to punish per- 
sons or organizations responsible for pro-German activities, or 
who interfere with the prosecution of the war, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of the Progressive Women’s 
League of Hartford, Conn., and of the Equal Franchise League 
of New Milford, Conn., praying for the submission of a Federal 
suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the several States, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Trades Countil of New 
Haven, Conn., praying for the repeal of the present zone system 
of postage rates on second-class mail matter, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry rural mail carriers of 
Bridgeport, Stamford, New Britain, Watertown, Norwich, 
Windsor, and Somers, all in the State of Connecticut, praying 
for an increase in the salaries of rural mail carriers, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of the National Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association, in the State of Minnesota, praying for 
an increase in the salaries of xural mail carriers, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 
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He also presented a memorial of the Engineering Council of 
Minnesota, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
penalizing the granting of bonuses or premiums to employees, 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of York Pomona Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Bar Mills, Me., praying for national 
prohibition as a war measure, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. . 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 4466) granting a pension to Victoria A. Amberg 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 4467) to validate the homestead entry of the heirs 
of Victoria A. Thomson; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4468) granting an increase of pension to John 
Larner (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4469) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
French (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. ; 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 4470) to provide further for the national security 
and defense by controlling and regulating rents of real estate in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. A 


HOUSING OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10265) to authorize the Secretary 
of Labor to provide housing, local transportation, and other com- 
munity facilities for war needs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT ‘The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 

Mr, SWANSON. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDE- 
GEE] has an amendment which, I think, is agreeable both to 
the Senator from New Mexico and the chairman of the com- 
mittee. I ask the Senator from New Mexico if he will not with- 
draw his amendment. 

Mr. FALL. With the understanding that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Connecticut is acceptable to the 
chairman of the committee, I will withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask the Secretary to read the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The Secretary. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bran- 
DEGEE] had printed the following amendment: 


At the end of line 5, on page 6, add the following: “ Such propert 
shall be sold as soon after the conclusion of the war as it can be ad- 


vantageously done.“ 

Mr. SWANSON. I accept that amendment. I think it ought 
to be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
desire to discuss the amendment? 

Mr. THOMAS. No, sir; I shall take the floor later. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there any discussion on the 
amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Secretary to read this section as it 
would read with the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That the power and authority granted herein shall cease 
with the termination of the present war, except the power and authority 
to care for, sell, or rent such pen rty as remains undi of and 
to conclude and execute contrac 00 sale of perty made durin 
the war. ch p shall be sold as soon the conclusion o 
the war as it can be advantageously done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Branprcer]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Washington Post of this 
morning in publishing an account of the proceedings of the 
Senate upon this bill yesterday announced among other things 
in its headlines the following: 

Tuomas wants President to confiscate houses of rich for workers. 

In the body of the article it is stated: 


Senator THOMAS thinks there are too mony: Pages ta rsons living in 
Washington at this time merely because y like the glamour and 
excitement of the country’s war prej tions. He wants to have the 
President confiscate their houses and turn them ever to employees of 
the Government who have to be here. 


I call attention to it merely for the purpose of stating that I 
said no such thing. I am not and never have been in favor of 


confiscation, either direct or indirect. What I did say, and 
what I wish to repeat, is that there are transients in this city 
who have no business here beyond the gratification of their own 
pleasure and curiosity. They do not live here, not being per- 
manent residents, and just at present their room is certainly 
preferable to their company. My statement was and is that it 
would be a good thing if the President could by proclamation 
request that class of people to go elsewhere during the war 
and thus relieve this community of the burden of their support 
and also of the houses which they occupy. 

I also said, and I repeat, that as to such persons the Govern- 
ment should under the provisions of this bill be authorized to 
take possession of their dwellings—not by way of confiscation, 
but after making compensation—so that those who must be 
here will have a greater opportunity of securing shelter during 
their enforced residence in the city of Washington. 

Mr. SWANSON. If there are no more amendments as in 
Committee of the Whole 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a committee amendment 
that has not been acted upon. 

Mr, SWANSON. Very well; let it be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 7, section 7, the committee proposes, 
beginning with line 8, with the word “nor,” to strike out the 
following words: “nor shall any contract be let until at least 
three responsible competing contractors shall have been notified 
and considered in connection with such contracts,” and to in- 
sert No contract for more than $50,000 shall be let except to 
the lowest responsible bidder after due notice is given, the bids 
to be opened in the presence of such bidders, the Government 
reserving the right to reject any and all bids.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. NEW. I offer a substitute for the amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Addressing myself to the Senator from 
Virginia, I will ask the Senator if he does not think that 
$25,000 would be a sufficiently large sum to let without competi- 
tion instead of $50,000? 

Mr. SWANSON. I doubt the wisdom of requiring all these 
contracts to be let to the highest bidder. This amendment was 
put in by the committee, and I reserved the right to state my 
reasons against it. I thought it would delay this work a great 
deal. Instead of making the sum less I thought possibly it 


ought to be made larger. 


Mr. GALLINGER. A great many of the buildings that are 
being provided for will be of very cheap construction and 
rather small, I think, in size, scattered over the country; and . 
it seems to me that in the case of a $50,000 structure there 
would be very little competition, if any. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, in order to 
get bids for every little building costing only $2,000 specifica- 
tions with the utmost detail would have to be made and sub- 
mitted and these people would have to make estimates in order 
to arrange their bids. I have an idea that the House provision 
is really better than this provision, and I reserved the right 
to state my reasons to the Senate, though as chairman of the 
committee I did not feel like I ought to offer an amendment, 
I have an idea that we could get a percentage contract which 
would be limited by which people would construct these build- 
ings. Speed is the essence of this entire matter, and if you 
make it less than $50,000 I am afraid the bill will be very 
much hampered. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. Can it be possible that-they are going to 
squander any considerable part of this money in getting plans 
from architects and specifications of various kinds for con- 
structing these temporary buildings? 

Mr. SWANSON. But the Senator must remember if they 
get bids in order to accept the contract specifications must 

made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, yes; of course, to some extent. 

Mr. SWANSON. If you have a building worth $10,000 to 
construct, before you can get at the highest bidder you have 
to put in specifications for material and plumbing, and the 
entire detail must be fixed. I have an idea that that would 
occasion a great deal of delay. I think $50,000, instead of 
being too high, is really too low. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As this matter,.if amended, will go to 
conference, I am going to venture an amendment to strike 
out “$50,000” and insert “ $25,000," and test the sense of the 
Senate on the question. f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secrerany. In the committee amendment, page 7, line 
11, strike out “ $50,000 ” and insert “ $25,000,” so as to-read: 


No contract for more than $25,000 shall be let except to the lowest 
responsible bidder after due notice is given, the bids to be opened in 
the presence of such bidders, the Government reserving the right to 
reject any and all bids. $ 


1918. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senate to the House provision, which I think is much safer 
and will work better than the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee. The House had this provision, which was stricken out, 
and the Senate amendment inserted in its place: 

Nor shall any contract be let until at least three responsible com- 
peting contractors shall have been notified and considered in connection 
with such contract. 

The provision as passed by the House provides that there 
shall be no buildings erected unless there are three responsible 
bidders. The Senate committee amendment provides that if 
there should be 20 buildings at $2,000 apiece, or $40,000, such 
a contract cun be let without a bidder, and to anybody to whom 
the board sees fit to let the contract, whereas if the House pro- 
vision prevails—and it ought to prevail—and the Senate com- 
mittee amendment disagreed to, if the contract is for a million 
dollars, three responsible bidders must be secured; if it is for 
$50,000, three responsible bidders must be secured; if for $25,000, 
three responsible bidders must be secured. It seems to me that 
we ought to defeat the amendment offered by the committee and 
let the House provision stand with an amendment. It is the 
safest thing for the Government, and I hope the Senate amend- 
ment will be-disagreed to. 

Mr. KIRBY. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SWANSON, Win the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah has yielded 
to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. KIRBY. Why not insert the word “and” before the 
word not“ in the Senate committee amendment and let both 
these propositions stand in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. If we did that, there would be a conflict be- 
tween the two provisions, 

Mr. KIRBY. No; the bids are not to be let until they are 
first considered by three responsible contractors, but it dees 
not say they shall let the eontracts to the lowest bidder. Then. 
why not say that no amount of work for less than $50,000 shall 
be let except to the lowest bidder? Both provisions might well 
stand in the bill. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senater from Indiana? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 2 

Mr. NEW. I have an amendment which I am offering as a 
substitute to section 7 which, if adopted, would clear up this 


whole situation. 
May I ask if it is in the way of a substitute 


Mr. SMOOT. 
for section 7? 

Mr. NEW. It is a substitute for section 7. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask that the Senator's substitute be read 
at this time so that we mny see just what it provides. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Sxcrerary. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] will 
propose the following substitute for section 7: 

SEC. T. That no work to be done or contract to be made under or by 
authority of any provision of this act shall be done or made on or under 
a cost-plus percentage basis, unless the same be made to include an 
upset fee, nor shall any contract be let until at least three responsible 
sage ene contractors shall have been notified and considered in con- 
nection with such contracts. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, if it is in order for me to do so, I 
should like to address myself for a few moments to that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield the floor at this time in order that 
the Senator may now make his statement. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President. I am moved to offer this amend- 
ment in the interest of economy—economy financially and econ- 
omy of time—which, I understand, is, after all, the chief ele- 
ment to be considered in the passage of his bill. What I have 
to say on this amendment will be based principally on my own 
experience as a building contractor, Until about a year ago I 
Was enguged in that business, and I think I know something of 
the difficulties that will arise if this committee amendment is 
adopted. 

I understand full well, Mr. President, that the motive of the 
committee in drawing this amendment, the motive of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER) in what he has just 
had to say, and that of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] in 
what he has had io say, are of the most commendable character, 
and I very cordially share those motives; but I think that what 
they have suid is based upon a misapprehension of the condi- 
tions under which this new work must go forward. I know that 
in the earlier contracts which were let here by the Quarter- 
master Department of the Army for the original training-camp 
structures there was a great deal of scandal, and I am sure that 
a great deal of money was wasted. I think I know of instances 


myself where money was thrown away in the most reckless 
fashion; but the very fact that that was done resulted in the 
assembling here in Washington of a committee to consider the 
question of future contracts, and to devise 2 form of contract 
that would protect the interests of the Government and meet 
the demands of the emergency. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
just a moment? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest to the Senator that he add to 
his amendment the words which I shall propose. Then I will 
ask the Senator if he will not request the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson] having the bill in charge to accept the 
amendment as amended? I suggest that the Senator add these 


‘words to his amendment: “and all contracts to be awarded to 


the lowest responsible bidder.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from In- 
diana will permit me, I will call attention to the fact that my 
amendment proposes to amend the original text of the bill, 
which will have priority over the amendment of the Senator 
from Indiana to substitute his amendment. I presume that I 
should be in favor of the substitute, but still I want a vote 
first on the amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I can not at this time accept the 
suggestion of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], for reasons 
that will appear as I proceed with this argument. 

As I have said, a committee was assembled here in Wush- 
ington for the purpose of devising a form of contract which 
would meet the emergency and protect the interests of the 
Government. Let us see who comprise that committee. The 
first name is that of Mr. John R. Alpine, who is the general 
president of the United Association of Plumbers and Steum- 
fitters, who represented the American Federation of Labor; 
Mr. Frederick L. Cranferd, president of the General Con- 
tractors’ Association of New York; Mr. Charles T. Main, 
president of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, of 
Boston; Mr. John Lawrence Mauran, president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, of St. Louis; Mr. Oscar A. Reum, 
representative of the president of the Building Construction 
Employers’ Association, of Chicngo; Mr. R. G. Rhett, president 
of the American Chamber of Commerce; Mr. E. W. Rice, presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, of 
Schenectady; and Mr. A. N. Talbot, president of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, 

Mr. President, a more representative or a more competent 
committee than that could not possibly have been assembled. 
They met, they considered this whole question and the abuses 
of all the systems which might be employed. They made their 
findings, they discussed in a report all the different forms of 
contract, and I shall read very briefly from their report. Re- 
ferring to the lump-sum contract, which is the one contem- 
plated in the amendment which has been offered by the Senator 
from Utah, and also that offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, they say: 

A few years ago the lump-sum contract was the one most commonly 


employed, and for it were claimed many advantages for both rties 
thereto which are to-day found te exist in all the contractual instru- 
ments which are equitably drawn. There could be no possible objec- 
tions to the lump-sum contract were the Government dealing with 
clearly delineated problems to be executed under stable ce condi- 
tions, always provided that the bidders be selected for their fitness 
and capability to properly perform the work, but the committee finds 
the following vital defects, which it begs to call to your attention: 

No steps may be taken until fications are com- 
— the bids taken, and the „ and thus would be 
Hage those precious months which may be measured not in dollars but 

ven. 

The histo of war-emergency construction shows the development 
of many projects, originally small by 33 into works of great 
magnitude and importance, and for such development the “ lump-sum ” 
plan is too inflexible to o te satisfactorily; administration costs 
must be increased in adjusting important changes, while inequities and 
dissatisfaction are bound to arise. 

At the conclusion of their consideration of this question they 
say: 

Your committee advises, therefore, that the “lump-sum” method 
be not used. 

After considering all other forms of contract, the committee 
makes this recommendation ; 

Having advised, therefore, that these various forms be not used, and 
for the reasons stated, the committee unanimously concurs in advocat- 
ing what may be termed the cost plus, a sliding-scale fee scheme of 
contract for th general contracts and subcentracts. In its general 
application It enjoys the same confidence in the building world as to 

e equities as does the ey eat contract, as is evidenced by its very 
extensive use. Its essential features are its applicability to projects 
great and small—its extreme flexibility with automatic adjustment of 
all variations in plan and scope. 

Then further: 

The N N form of contract now in use by the cantonment division 
in which the percentage decreases as the cost increases, and is broken 
by fixed fees at intervals, seems calculated to effectually check, if not 
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prevent, this 5 Moreover, under the contract proposed the 
Government retains the right to control the prices of most materials 
and of labor. Under these circumstances it does not scem to the com- 
mittee that such an objection would have any force in relation to this 
form of contract. 


The objection referred to being that the contractors might in- 
crease the cost in order to increase their fees. 

Mr. President, that is the recommendation, as I say, made 
by the most representative committee that could have been 
assembled in this country to consider that question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator says that that 
was one of the most representative committees. They repre- 
sented the building contractors and they represented the labor- 
ing element, whose work should be supplied 

Mr. NEW. Not at all, sir. e 

Mr. McCUMBER. Who represented the interest of the tax- 
payer in this wonderful commission? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I think that question is fairly well 
nuswered in the character of these men. Who were they? Here 
is Mr. A N. Talbot, president of the American Society of Civil 


Engineers. He does not represent any labor organization; he 
does not represent any interest. He is a disinterested commis- 
sioner. 


Mr. R. G. Rhett, president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, certainly represents the taxpayers’ interest. 
Mr. Mauran, president of the American Institute of Architects, 
is another. Those are men who are interested in the building 
business and who understand it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I must admit that; but the Senator 
has not given the name of anyone who represented the interest 
of the Government, which is supposed to represent the interest 
of the people that there should be some degree of economy in 
this work. 

Mr, NEW. Well, Mr. President, I certainly think that these 
men—the president of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the president of the American Institute of Architects, the presi- 
dent of the American Society of Civil Engineers, and the presi- 
dent of the American Society of Electrical Engineers, and 
others named—while, of course, they are not employees of the 
Government of the United States and are not the employees of 
anyone else, are the heads of some of the most representative 
business institutions there are in this country, and they are 
directly interested in and familiar with building work. 

Mr. President, a few words on this matter, because I think it 
is worthy of very serious consideration, Under the lump-sum 
contract no contractor can possibly make a bid until he is sup- 
plied with plans and specifications for the job, which must be 
furnished by the architect. The contractor must know the 
topography of the ground on which the building is to be located ; 
he must know something of the soil conditions; he must have 
the plans in order that he may then figure out how much steel, 
how much cement, how much lumber, and how much of every 
other kind of material is to go into the construction; and he can 
not possibly figure those things unless he has the plans. How 
long will it take to furnish those plans? I say to the Senate 
that for a project involving the expenditure of a million dollars 
it wili take not less than three months, and more likely nine 
months, to prepare plans for that kind of a building project. 

After that, the contractor is required to take time to figure 
those things in his own office; he must go all over the plans and 
make his own estimate. That will require more time; and 
unless, Mr. President, this bill is to be merely a sociological 
fantasy we should adopt some system that will permit the com- 
pletion of this work during the present war, That is the only 
object I have in presenting this amendment. I know that it ts 
totally impracticable—and I will go further and say absolutely 
impossible—to get this big work done under the system that is 
proposed in the committee amendment with anything like rea- 
sonable expedition. There will be a delay of months. 

Mr. President, the form of contract that was recommended by 
the committee, to which I have referred, provides for the cost- 
plus plan, limited, however, by an upset fee in every cuse. For 
a job that costs $100,000 or less a fee of 7 per cent is allowed 
the contractor, and the fees run from that up to $250,000 if the 
work costs $10,000,000 or more, or 24 per cent of the total if the 
cost is over $9,000,000 and under $10,000,000. The fees allowed 
the contractor, in other words, run from 7 per cent on the 
smaller jobs to 24 per cent on the larger jobs. 

Mr. President, the contractor who would make a bid on a job 
of that kind, allowing himself a margin of 21 per cent, would 
be a crazy contractor; and, if not crazy before he made that 
sort of a bid, he would become so very shortly afterwards. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I do not believe that any con- 
tracting firm, I do not care how responsible they are, could get 
banking facilities or be financed on a bid they would show to the 
bank allowing them a profit of only 24 per cent. If they have 


a guarantee that is another proposition; but no bank would 
finance a building contractor who could show to the bank that 
he had only figured on a profit of 24 per cent or less to himself 
or to his firm. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator from Indiana suggests that 24 
per cent profit on a contract is not sufficient. I quite agree 
with him that ordinarily it would hardly cover even a smal! 
portion of the overhead charges; but if the Government con- 
tracts to pay the entire cost of the operation and the contractor 
takes no risk whatever and then receives 24 per cent profit, that 
is a different thing. 

Mr. NEW. The Senator and I are in complete accord. I say 
that if the Government says to the contractor, “ We will pay 
you a fee of 24 per cent,” that is all right; the Government gives 
a guaranty; and he is certainly entitled to it. It is, as the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kox] suggests, sotto voce, n 
mere commission; but the point I make is that where the con- 
tractor has to take the plans and sit down and figure the cost 
of the work, he would be worse than crazy to figure only 23 
per cent profit to himself and take all the risk. It is utterly 
and absolutely impossible, as I think the Senator from New 
York will readily admit. 

«Mr. CALDER, I quite agree that no man could afford to 
tane a risk of that character; and ho reputable man would 

0 So. 

Mr. NEW. Of course not. The result would be just as tlie 
Senator from New York says, that no reputable man would take 
the contract. Now, what is going to be the result? Every little 
twopenny contractor who is willing to take a gamble would bid 
on these jobs, and, if the Jaw provides that the contract has - 
to be let to the lowest bidder, the work is going to be placed 
in the hands of people who are utterly incompetent to carry on 
the construction either in a short period of time or in a long 
period of time. That is the fact of the matter, 

The truth is, Mr. President—and we might as well all realize 
it—that all this Government building must be done under the 
most unusual conditions. Time is the chief element here. The 
financial interest of the Government is amply protected in this 
form of contract which has been suggested by the entirely disin- 
terested and certainly most competent members of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator read the 
portion of the contract which protects the Government in the 
respect he has suggested? 

Mr. NEW. I will say to the Senator that it is quite a jong 
contract. May I summarize it? I will put it in the Reconp if 
the Senator wishes; but it provides that the Government, of 
course, pays the cost, and it allows the contractor, under 
$100,000, 7 per cent for doing his work, and the fees vary, 
then, until they run up to the larger jobs, where the fee is nar- 
rowed down to a limit of 24 per cent. That is a matter of con- 
tract. The contractor, it should be understood, is allowed noth- 
ing for his overhead expense, nothing for his interest, nothing 
of that sort. All of those things must be paid by him; but what 
he gets is an upset fee of a very limited percentage. 

I will put this contract in the Recorp, if I may be permitted 
to do so, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The contract referred to is as follows: 

CONTRACT ron EMERGENCY WORK. 

Construction of 


Contract made and concluded this day of , 191—, by 
and between - , à corporation organized under the laws 
of the State of „ represent by „its president 

rty of the first part (hereinafter called contractor), and the United 

tates of America, by — (hereinafter called N 
omor); acting by authority of the Secretary of War, party of the seco 
r 


e the Congress having declared by joint resolution approved 
April 6, 1917, that war exists between the United States of merien 
and Germany, a national emergency exists and the United States 
urgently requires the immediate performance of the work hereinafter 
described, and it is necessary that said work shall be completed within 
the shortest possible time; and 

Whereas it is advisable, under the disturbed conditions which exist 
in the contracting industry throughout the country, for the United 
States to depart from the usual procedure in the matter of letting con- 
1 the and adopt means that will insure the most expeditious results; 
ane 

Whereas the contractor has had experience in the execution of similar 
work, has an organization suitable for the performance of such work, 
and — ready to undertake the same upon the terms and conditions herein 
rovided : 
p Now, therefore, this contract witnesseth, That in consideration of the 
premises and of the payments to be made as hereinafter provided, the 
contractor hereby covenants and agrees to and with the contracting 
officer as follows: 


1918. 
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Anricr I. 
Extent of the work: The contractor shall, in the shortest possible time, 
furnish the labor, material, tools, machinery, equipment, facilities, and 


nA ae and do all things necessary for the construction and com- 
letion of the following work: in accordance with the 
rawiugs and specifications to be furnished by the contracting officer, 
and subject in every detail to his supervision, direction, and Instruction 

The contracting officer ary. from time to time, by written instruc- 
tions or drawings issued to the contracter, make nges In said draw- 
ings and specifications, issue additional instructions, require additional 
work, or direct the omission of work previously ordered, and the pro- 
visions of this contract shall apply to all such changes, modifications, 
and additions with the same effect as if they were embodied in the 
original drawings and elflentlons. The contractor shall comply with 
all such written instructions or drawings. 

The title to all work completed or in course of constrnction shall be 
in the United States; and upon delivery at the site of the work, and 
x ye Inspection and ee in writing by the contracting ofiser, 
all 


machinery, tpment, hand tools, supplies, and materials, for which 
the contractor shall be entitled to be reimbursed under paragraph ta) 
of Article IT bercof, shall become the property of the United States. 


These provisions as to title shall not operate to relieve the contractor 
from any duties Imposed hereby or by the contracting ofllcer. 
Anticie II. 

Cost of the work: The contractor shall be reimbursed in the manner 
hereinafter described for such of Its actual net ones tae in the per- 
formance of sald work as may be approved or rati by the contracting 
officer and as are included in the following items: 

(a) AU labor, material, machinery, band tools not owned by the 
workmen, supplies and ere ape necessary for either temporary or 
permanent use for the benefit of sald work; but this shall not be con- 
strued to cover machinery or equipment mentioned in section (e) of this 
article. The contractor shall make no departure from the standard rate 
of wages being paid in the locality where said work is being done, with- 


out the prior consent and approval of the contracting officer. 
íb) All subcontracts made in accordance with the provisions of this 
agreement. 


(e) Rental actually paid by the contractor, at rates not to exceed 
those mentioned in the schedule of rental rates hereto attached, for con- 
struction plant in sound and workable condition, such as pumps, der- 
ricks, concrete n.ixers, boilers, clam-shell or other buckets, electric motors, 
electric drills, electric hammers, electric hoists, steam shovels, locomo- 
tive cranes, power saws, engineers’ levels and transits, and such other 
tiger yw as may be necessary for the proper and economical prosecu- 
tion o e work. 

Rental to the contractor for such construction plant or parts thereof 
as it may own and furnish, at the rates mentioned in the schedule of 
rental rates bereto attached, except as hereinafter set forth. When such 
construction plant or any pars ereof shall arrive at the site of the 
work, the contractor sha e with the contracting officer a schedule set- 
ting forth the fair valuation at that time of each part of such construc- 
tion plant. Such valuation shall be deemed final, unless the 8 
— of change auch valuation tn wach event the an 

working, or change such valuation, in whic! - 
tion so made by the contracti officer shall be deemed final. W 
and if the to rental paid to the contractor for an 
equal the valuation thereof, no further rental therefor sha 
to the contractor, and title thereto shail vest in the United States. At 
the completion of the work the constructing officer may at his option 
purchase for the United States any part of such construction Peak then 
owned by the contractor by paying to the contractor the difference be- 
tween the valuation of such part or parts and the total rentals thereto- 
fore paid therefor. 

Rates of rental as substitutes for such scheduled rental rates may be 
agrara upon in writing between the contractor and the contracting 
oficer, such rates to be in conformity with rates of rental charged in 
the particular territory in whieh the work covered by this contract is 
to bé performed, If 8 officer shall fur or supply any 
such equipment the contractor shall not be allowed any rental t efor 
and shall receive no fee for the use of such equipment. 

(d) Loading and unloading such construction plant, the transporta- 
tion thereof to and from the place or places where it is to be used in 
connection with said work, subject to the provisions hereinafter set 
forth, the installation and dismantling thereof, and ordinary repairs 
and lacements during its use in the said work. 

e tation and expenses to and from the work of the neces- 
sary feld forces for the economical and successful prosecution of the 
work, procuring labor and expediting the production and transportation 
of material and equipment. 

(t) Salaries of resident engineers, Mar omer grr neque pce, eb fore- 
men, and other employees at the fleld offices of the contractor in connec- 
tion with said work. In case the full time of any field employee of the 
contractor is not applied to sald work but is divided between said work 
and other work, his salary shall be included in this item only In pro- 
portion to the actual time applied to this work. 

(g) Buildt and equipment required for necessary fleld offices, com- 
missary, and hospital and the cost of bee operating said 
offices, commissary, and hospital, including such minor expenses as tele- 
grams, telephone service, 1 ostage, etc. 

(h) Such bonds, fire, public lin Alt , employers’ liability, workmen's 
compensation, and other insurance as the contracting officer may ap- 
prove’ or require and such losses and expenses, not compensated by in- 
surance or otherwise, as are found and certified by the contracting ofli- 
cer to have been actually sustained (including settlements made with 
the written consent and me icy of the contracting officer) by the 
contractor in connection witb said work, and to have clearly resulted 
from causes other than the fault or neglect of the contractor. Such 
losses and expenses shall not be included in the cost of the work for 
the purpose of determining the contractor's fee. The cost of recon- 
struction and replacing any of the work destroyed or damaged shall be 
included in the cost of the work for the purpose of reimbursement to the 
contractor, but not for the purpose of determining the contractor’s fee, 
except as hereinafter provided, 

G Permit fees, deposits, royalties, and other similar items of expense 
incidenta) to the execution of this contract, and necessarily incurred. 
Expenditures under this item must be approved in advance by the con- 
tracting officer. 

(j) Buch proportion of the transportation, traveling, and hotel ex- 
penses of officers, engineers, and other employees of the contractor as is 
actually incurred in connection with this work, 


(k) Such other items as should in the opinion of the contracting 
officer be included in the cost of the work. When such an item is 
allowed by the contracting officer it shall be specifically certified as 
ores allowed under this paragraph. 

The United States reserves the right to pay directly to common car- 
riers any or «ll freight charges on material of all kinds, and machinery, 
furnished under this contract, and certified by the 8 officer 
as being for installation or for consumption in the course of the work 
hereunder; the contractor shall be reimbursed for such freight charges 
of this character as it shall pay and as shall be fically certified by 
the contracting oillcer; but the contractor shall ve no fee based on 
such expenditures. Freight charges paid by the contractor for trans- 
portation of construction A TE tgp construction plant, tools, and sup- 
plies of every character shali treated as part of the cost of the work 
upon which the contractor's fee shall be based, provided that charges 
for transportation of such construction eqnipment, construction plant, 
and tools over distances in excess of 500 miles shall require the special 
approval of the contracting officer, 

No salaries of the contractor's executive officers, no part of the ex- 
pense incurred in conducting the contractor's main office or regularly 
established branch office, and no overhead expenses of any kind, except 
as specifically Usted above, shall be included in the cost of the work, 
nor shali ay interest on capital employed or on borrowed money be 
included in the cost of the work. 

The contractor shall take advantage to the extent of its ability of all 
discounts available, and when unable to take such advantage shall 
i tly notify the contracting officer of its inability and its reasons 

erw for. 

All revenue from the operations of the commissary, hospital, or other 
facilities, or from rebates, refunds, etc., shall be accounted for by the 
contractor ond applied in reduction of the cost of the work. 

Artics III. 


Determination of fee: As full compensation for the services of the 


contractor, including profit and all general overhead expense, except 
as herein ifically provided, the contracting officer shall to the 
contractor the manner hereinafter preseribed a fee to be 8 


at the time of completion of the work from the following schedule, ex- 
cepi us hereinafter otherwise provided : 

~ er enat of the work is $100,000 or under, a fee of T per cent of 
such cos 
— 17.980 cost of the work is over $100,000 and under $125,000, a fee 
pi he ‘cost of the work is over $125,000 and under $450,000, a fee 
0 er cent. 

If the cost of the work is over $450,000 and under $500,000, 
of 529,250. 


a 
a fee 

If the cost of the work ts over $500,000 and under $1,000,000, a 
a 

a 


fce 
of 6 Po cent. 
3 of the work is over $1,000,000 and under $1,100,000, 

If the cost of the work is over $1,100,000 and under $1,500,000, 
of 5} per cent. 

55 re — of the work is over $1,500,000 and under $1,650,000, 2 fee 
— on re of the work is over $1,650,000 and under $2,200,000, a 
of t cent. 

If the cost of the work is over 200,000 and under $2,450,000, a 
of $110,000. = 3 
wie cost = the work is over $2,450,000 and under $2,850,000, a 

r cent. 

If the cost of the work is over $2,850,000 and under $3,250,000, a 
of $128,250. x > + 
5 a the coat of the work is over $3,250,000 and under $4,000,000, a 

r cent. 
If Phe cost of the work is over $4,000,000 and under 50,000, a 
of $160,000. 5 155 
AA cost 185 the work is over $4,250,000 and under $4,775,000, a 
0 r cen 

If the cost of the work is over $4,775,000 and under 83,178,000, a fce 
of $179,062.50. $ 

If the cost of the work is over $5,175,000 and under $5,725,000, 
fee of 3} per cent. 

If the cost_of the work is over $5,725,000 and under $6,225,000, 
fee of $200,875. 

If the cost of the work is over $6,225,000 and under $6,825,000, 
tec Pine dost of the work 18 over $6,825,000 and und 

e 0 e wor over i and under $7,400,000, 
fee of $221,812.50. $ 

If the cost of the work is over $7,400,000 and under $7,750,000, 
fee? 25 eet at te ki $7,750,000 and und 

e cost o e work is over $7,750, an er $8,350,000, 
fee of $235.500. $ 

If the cost of the work is over $8,350,000 and under $8,800,000, 
tee P che Post of the work 1s over $8,800,000 and 

e 0 wor over 88.800. and under $9,650,000, 
fee of $242,000. f 

If the cost of the work is over $9,650,000 and under $10,000,000, 
fee of 2} per cent. 

If the cost of the work Is over $10,000,000, a fee of $250,000. 

Previded, however, that the fee upon such rt of the cost of the 
work as is represented by payments to subcontractors, under subdivi- 
sion (b) of Article II hereof, shall in each of the above contingencies 
be 24 per cent and no more of the amount of such part of the cost. 

The cost of materials purchased or furnished by the contracting offi- 
cer for said work, exclusive of all freight charges thereon, shall be 
included in the cost of the work for the purpose of reckoning such fee 
to the contractor, but for no other purpose. 

The fee for reconstructing and replacing any of the work destroyed 
or damaged shall be such percentage of the cost thereof—not exceeding 
7 cent —as the contracting officer may determine. 

e total fee to the contractor hereunder shall in no event exceed 
the sum of „ anything in this agreement to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


fee 


fee 


fee 
fee 
fee 
fee 
fte 
feo 


fee 


„„ „„ „ FP pop p 


Anrict IV. 


Payments: On or about the 7th day of each month the contracting 
officer and the contractor shall prepare a statement showing as com- 
ore as ble: (1) The cost of the work up to and Including the 
ast y of the previous month; (2) the cost of the materials furnished 
by the contracting officer up to and including such Inst day; and (3) an 
amount equal to 21 per cent, except as herein otherwise provided, of | 
the sum of (1) and (2) on account of the contractor's fee; and the 
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contractor at such time shall deliver to the contracting officer original 


signed pay rolls for labor, original invoices for materials purchased, 
and all other original papers not theretofore delivered supporting ex- 
penditures claimed by the contractor to be included in the cost of the 


work. If there be any item or items entering into such statement upon 
which the contractor and the contracting officer can not agree, the de- 
cision of the contracting officer as to such disputed item or items shall 
govern. The contracting officer shall then pay to the contractor on 
er about the 9th day of each month the cost of the work mentioned in 
(1) and the fee mentioned in (3) of such statement, less all previous 
payments. When the statement above mentioned includes any work 
of reconstructing and replacing work destroyed or damaged, the y- 
ment on account of the fee in (3) for such reconstruction and replace- 
ment work shall be computed at such rate, not exceeding 24 per cent, 
us the contracting officer may determine. The statement so made 
and ali yments made thereon shall be final and binding upon both 
parties hereto, except as provided in Article XIV hereof. he con- 
tracting officer may also make payments at more frequent intervals 
for the purpose of enabling the contractor to take advantage of dis- 
counts at intervals between the dates above mentioned or for other 
lawful Rar poses: Upon final completion of said work the contracting 
officer shall pay to the contractor the unpaid balance of the cost of the 
work and of the fee as determined under Articles II and III hereof. 


ARTICLE V. 


Inspection and audit: The contracting officer shall at all times be 
afforded proper facilities for inspection of the work and shall at all 
times have access to the 88 to the work and material, and to all 
books, records, correspondence, instructions, plans, drawings, receipts, 
vouchers, and memoranda of every description of the contractor per- 
taining to said work: and the contractor ll preserve for a period of 
two years after its completion or cessation of work under this contract 
alk the bocks, records, and other pers just mentioned.. Any duly 
authorized representative of the contractor shall be accorded the privi- 
lege of examining the books, records, and papers of the contracting 
officer relating to said work for the purpose of checking up and verify- 
ing the cost of said work. The system of accounting to be 8 
by the contractor shall be such as is satisfactory to the contracting 
officer, 


If at any time the contracting officer shall find that bills for labor, 
material, or other bills 3 incurred by the contractor here- 
under are not promptly paid by the contractor, the contracting officer 
may, in his discretion, refuse to make further payments to the con- 
tractor until ali such obligations past due shall have been paid. Should 
the contractor neglect or refuse to pay such bills within five days after 
notice from the contracting officer so to do, then the contracting officer 
shall have the peat to pay such bills directly, in which event such 
direct payments shall not be Included in the cost of the work. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Special requirements: The contractor hereby agrees that it will: 

K* Begin the work herein specified at the earliest time practicable, 
nnd 2 proceed so that such work may be completed at the 
earliest possible date. 

b) Promptly pay for all labor, material, or other service rendered. 

e Procure and thereafter maintain such insurance in such forms 
and in such amounts and for such periods of time as the contracting 
officer may approve or require. 

(a> Procure all necessary permits and licenses, and obey and abide 
by all laws, regulations, ordinances, and other rules applying to such 
work, of the United States of America, of the State or Territory wherein 
such work is done, of any subdivision thereof, or of any duly constituted 
public 8 

(e) Unless this provision is waived by the contracting officer, insert 
In every contract made by it for the furnishing to it of services, mate- 
rials, supplies, machinery, and equipment, or the use thereof, for the 
purposes of the work hereunder, a provision that such contract is 
assignable to the United States; will make all such contracts in its 
own name, and will not bind or purport to bind the United States or 
the contracting officer thereunder. 

(f) In every subcontract made in accordance with the provisions 
hereof, require the subcontractor to agree to comply fully with all the 
undertakings and obligations of the contractor herein, excepting such 
as do not appiy to such subcontractor's work. 

(g) Ata mes keep at the site of the work a duly appointed repre- 
sentative who shall receive and execute on the part of the contractor 
ei 2 directions, and instructions as the contracting officer may 

esire to give. 

(h) At all times use its best efforts in all its acts hereunder to SA 
tect and subserve the interest of the contracting officer and the United 


tates. 
Anticie VII. 


Right to terminate contract: Should the contractor at any time 
refuse, neglect, or fail in any respect to prosecute the work with prompt- 
ness and diligence, or default in the performance of any of the agree- 
ments herein contained, the contracting officer may, at his option, after 
five days’ written notice to the contractor, terminate this contract, and 
may enter upon the premises and e possession, for the purpose of 
completing said work, of all materials, tools, equipment, and appliances, 
and all options, privileges, and rights, and may complete, or employ on 
other person or persons to complete said work. In case of such termi- 
mation of the contract, the contracting officer shall pay to the contrac- 
tor such amounts of money on account of the unpaid balance of the 
cost of the work and of the fee as will result in fully reimbursing the 
eontractor for the cost of the work up to the time of such termination, 
plus a fee computed thereon at the rate or rates for monthly garments 
set forth in Article IV hereof; and the contracting officer also 
pay to the contractor compensation, either by purchase or rental, at the 
election of the contracting officer, for any equipment retained; such 
compensation, in the event of rental, to in accordance with para- 
Nen (e) of Article II, and in the event of purchase to be based upon 

e valuation, determined by the contracting (Acer as of the time of 
his taking such possession, The contractor hereby agrees that such pay- 
ments when made shall constitute full settlement of all claims of the 
contractor against the contracting officer and the United States or either 
ef them for money claimed to be due to the contractor for any reason 
whatsoever. In case of such termination of the contract the contracting 
officer shall further assume and become liable for all such obligations, 
commitments, and unliquidated claims as the contractor may have 
theretofore in good faith undertaken or incurred in connection with said 
work, and the contractor shall, as a condition of recei the payments 
mentioned in this article, execute and deliver all such papers, and take 
all such steps as the contracting officer may require for the purpose of 

in him the rights and benefits of the contractor under 
such obligations or commitments. When the contracting officer shall 


have performed the duties incumbent upon him under the provisions of 
this article, the contracting officer shall thereafter be entirely released 
and discharged of aud from any and all demands, actions, or claims of 
any kind on the part of the contractor hereunder or on account bercof, 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Abandonment of work by contracting officer: If conditions should 
arise which, in the opinion of the contracting officer, make it advisable 
or necessary to cease work under this contract, the contracting officer 
may abandon the work and terminate this contract. In such case the 
contracting officer shall assume and become liable for all such obliga- 
tions, commitments, and unliquidated claims as the contractor may have 
theretofore, in good faith, undertaken or incurred in connection with 
said work; and the contractor shall, as a condition of receiving the pay- 
ments mentioned in this article, execute and deliver all such papers, and 
take all such steps as the contracting officer may require for the pur- 
pose of fully vesting in him the rights and benefits of the contractor 
under such obligations or commitments. The contracting officer shall 
pay to the contractor such an amount of money on account of the 
unpaid balance of the cost of the work and of the fee as will result in 
the contractor receiving full reimbursement for the cost of the work up 
to the time of such abandonment, plus a fee to be computed in the fol- 
lowing manner: To the cost of the work up to the time of such aban- 
donment shall be added the amount of the contractual obligations or 
commitments assumed id the contracting officer, and such total shall be 
treated as the cost of the work, upon which the fee shall be computed 
in accordance with the provisions of Article III hereof. When the con- 
tracting officer shall have 8 the duties incumbent upon him 
under the provisions of this article, the contracting officer and the 
United States shall thereafter be entirely released and discharged of 
and from any and all demands, actions, or claims of any kind on the 
part of the contractor hercunder or on account hereof. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Bond: The contractor shall, prior to commencing the said work, fur- 
nish a bond, with sureties satisfactory to the contracting officer, in the 
sum of $ „ conditioned upon its full and faithful 8 of 
all the terms, conditions, and provisions of this contract, and upon its 
prompt payment of all bills for labor, material, or other service fur- 
nished to the contractor. 


ARTICLE X. 


Convict labor: No person or persons shall be employed in the per- 
formance of this contract who are undergoing sentence of imprison- 
ment at hard labor imposed by the courts of any of the several States, 
Territories, or municipalities haying criminal jurisdiction. 


ARTICLE NI. 


Hours and conditions of labor: No laborer or mechanic doing any 
part of the work contemplated by this contract, lu the employ of the 
contractor or any subcontractor contracting for any part of said work 
contemplated, shall be required or permitted to work more than eight 
hours in any one calendar day upon such work, such prohibition being 
in accordance with the act approved June 19, 1912, limiting the hours 
of daily service of mechanics and laborers on work under contracts to 
whieh the United States is a RA For cach violation of the require- 
ments of this article a penalty of $5 shall be papaa upon the con- 
tractor for each laborer or mechanic for every calendar day in which 
said employes is ele or permitted to labor more than eight hours 
upon id work, and all penalties thus imposed shall be withheld for 
the use and benefit of the United States: Provided, That this . 
shall. not be enforced nor shall any penalty be exacted in case such vio- 
lation shall occur while there is in effect any valid Executive order 
suspending the provisions of said act approved June 19, 1912, or waly- 
ing the provisions and stipulations thereof with respect to either this 
contract or any class of contracts in which this contract shall be in- 
cluded, or when the violation shall be due to any extraordinary events 
or conditions of manufacture, or to any emergency caused by fire, 
famine, or flood, by danger to life or 3 or by other extraordinary 
events or conditions on account of which, by subsequent Executive 
order, such past violation shall have been excused. 

In the event of any dispute with reference to wages, hours, or other 
conditions appertaining to said work, between the Contractor or any 
subeontractor and labor employed by him on said work, the contractor 
or subcontractor shall immediately notify the contracting officer of the 
existence of such dispute and the reasons therefor. The contracting 
officer may, at his option, instruct the contractor or subcontractor in- 
volved in such dispute as to the method or steps which the contractor 
or subcontractor shonid follow with reference thereto, and the con- 
tractor or subcontractor shall thereupon comply with such instructions. 


ARTICLE XII. 


a to transfer or sublet: Neither this contract, nor any interest 
therein, shall be assigned or transferred. The contractor shall not 
enter into any subcontract for sae! part of the work herein specified 
without the consent and approval in writing of the contracting officer. 
In case of such assignment, transfer, or subletting without the consent 
and approval, in writing, of the contracting officer, the contracting 
officer may refuse to carry out this contract either with the transferrer 
or transferee, but all rights of action for any breach of this contract 
by the contractor are reserved to the United States. 


Anticty XIII. 


No participation in profits by Government officials: No Member of 
or Delegate to Congress, or Resident Commissioner, nor any other per- 
son belonging to or employed in the military service of the United 
States, is or shall be admitted to any share cr part of this contract, or 
to any benefit that may arise therefrom, but this article shall not apply 
to this contract so far as it may be within the operation or exception 
of section 116 of the act of Congress approved March 4, 1909. (35 


Stats., 1109.) 
ARTICLE XIV. 


Settlement of disputes: This contract shall be interpreted as a whole 
and the intent of the whole Instrument, rather than the interpretation 
of any special clause, shall govern. If any doubts or disputes shall 
arise as to the 5 or Interpretation of anything in this contract, or 
if the contractor shall consider itself prejudiced by any decision of the 
contracting officer made under the provisions of Article IV hereof, the 
matter shall be referred to the officer in charge of cantonment construc- 
tion for determination. If, however, the contractor shall feel aggrieved 
ps hoa? decision of the officer in charge of cantonment construction, it 
shall have the right to submit the same to the Secretary of War, whose 
decision shall be 


al and binding upon botb parties hereto. 
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ARTICLE XY. 
This contract shall bind and inure to the contractor and its successors, 
It is. understood and agreed that wherever the words * contracting 
officer’ are used herein, the same shall be construed to include his 
successor in office, any other person to whom the duties of the con- 
tracting officer may be assigned by the Secretary of War, and any duly 
7 al representative of the contracting officer. 
itness the hands of the parties hereto the day and year first above 
written, all in triplicate. 


> 


By ——- ——, 
President, 
Witnesses: ~ 
(D -——— —. 
(2) ——- ——. 
= UXITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
x Contracting Oficer. 
iir? «wick 


SCHEDULE OF RENTAL RATES. 
[The rates mentioned are per day.] 


The following ranges of rental rates are shown cols. as an indication 
of what may be allowed. Rentals will be fixed by contracting officer 
who will take into consideration sizes, capacities, Conditions; and fair 
market valuations of equipment. Rentals for equipment not shown on 
list following will be fixed as provided in last paragraph of section (e) 
of Article II hereof: 

E a a o N a eee 
Adding and listing machines and typewriters. .-------- 
Puckets, tippic, bottom dump, orange-peel, clam-shell,etc. 50 
Boring machines, power dr EEE 0 -T 
Back fillers, power dri renn 4 ë 

Block machines, concrete 
Boilers, upright and horizontal 

Cars, steel or wooden, contractors’ 
Crushers, stone 452 
Compressors 


Derricks, with or without power -== =====-===== =e 
Dirt spreaders IER FSIS AR EE NS 
Diving .outite wess a ee — 
Engines, skeleton, Wich or without slewing gears 2. 00 5. 00 
77... eS arene amet 2.00 15.00 
Hammers, ay ttt Gee a I TER SE en a a ee 
instruments, * —— 25 1. 00 
. yl — A gaug 5 25. 00 
ers, or without power, u w 

or FFF . 1.00 8. 00 
MI QROROTOIER Sohne os et eee See 22 1.00 
Motors, electrie - 25 8. 00 
Pumps, with or 3 wer 50 6. 00 
Pipe machines, with or without power 0 6. 00 
Pile drivers, drop, tenn: hammer or jet, with or without 

OW 8 AA E ee ee take 50 25. 00 
Plows, ot Car unloa@ert. 3 oa a E 25 1. 00 
KRI DOR ee SA Se eS Re SE oe ee ] ee 
Rollers, horse or power 50 15.00 
Scrapers, slip or wheel „25 1. 00 
Saws, power 25 5. 00 
Steam shovels 10.00 30. 00 
Skips, steel or wooden as 1. 00 
Me RT OS Re eae Ee eS SRLS ES EES 10. 00 30. 00 
Sy Mag TT. ˙ m TTT 1.00 25. 00 
Me Pt) SOUR SER ree SES S E IA pos LESLEY RES ee 25 1. 00 


Fuel, lubricants, and labor not included in the above. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, before the Senator gets 
through with his remarks, will he explain what inducement 
there is for the contractor to limit the cost? The Senator has 
used the words “ upset fee.” I am not a contractor or builder 
und I do not understand that term. I did not know but that the 
upset fee might be related in some way to the limit of cost. 

Mr. NEW. Yes, Mr. President; there is an incentive for the 
contractor to keep down the cost, because the higher the cost the 
less his fee. Under this contract he gets a bigger pay if the 
cost is small than he does if the cost is large. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Apparently, it is just the opposite of the 
system that was adopted a little while ago in giving contracts 
for shipbuilding, and so forth. 

Mr. NEW. It is. In answer to what the Senator from New 
Hampshire says, I will say that is absolutely correct. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if I may ask the Senator a 
question right here, suppose there is a piece of work that ought 
to cost $100,000 and with the right degree of economy it could 
be completed for $100,000, but the contractor allows slacking, 
pays big prices for material, and it costs, say, $200,000; would 
his fee be less than it would if it had cost $100,000, according to 
the table and according to that form of contract? 

Mr. NEW. Well, Mr. President, the Government, of course, 
reserves the right to withdraw or cancel any contract at any 
time when anything of that sort is attempted. Let me read to 
the Senator what the contract provides: 


5 the case of the work is $100,000 or under, a fee of 7 
such cost, 
If the cost of the work Is $100,000 and under $125,000, a fee of 


If the cost of the work is over $125,000 and under $450,000, a fee of 


3 per cent. 
$2) sine cost of the work is over $450,000 and under $500,000, a fee of 
29,250. 


per cent of 


LVI——372 


K the tont of the work is over $500,000 and under $1,000,000, a fee 
0 r 

40800 | as cost ‘of the work is over $1, 000,000 and under $1,100,000, a fce 
0 


r cent. 
1 4825 9 of the work is over 3 and under $1,650,000, a fee 
0 2 


ES 2 e cost. of the work is over $1,650,000 and under $2,200,000, a fee 
o pT lhe cost of the work is over $2,200,000 and under $2,450,000 a fee 
ji If the cost of the work is over $2,450,000 and under $2,850,000, a fee 
of 41 per cent. 

Those fees, Mr. President, are certainly reasonable fees and 
less than are figured by any business man in any manufacturing 
business of which I have knowledge. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I could not, of course, make the compu- 
tation as rapidly as the Senator was reading those figures, and 
could not make it at all without the use of pencil and paper; 
but my conviction was, from the figures he read, that there 
will always be some encouragement for making the work cost 
a little more, because the fee will be larger; and the Senator 
knows the worse than scandal that has occurred in the build- . 
ing of all of our cantonments up to the present time, where the 
costs have been from one and a half to four times what they 
should have been. 

Mr. NEW, Mr. President, as to the earlier contracts, I am 
in complete accord with the Senator from North Dakota. As 
to the later ones, I can not agree with him. I think it was just 
what happened in the building of the earlier cantonments that 
resulted in bringing this committee together and the proposing 
of this contract, which I really think, both from my experience 
in the business and after a very careful consideration of it, is 
the best form of contract that could possibly be devised for the 
character of work that is to be done under this bill. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. CALDER. Has the Senator explained what method is 
pursued in arriving at the cost of the different projects? Who 
fixes the cost on which the profit is based? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, that is all very carefully super- 
vised, and somewhere here there is a provision—— 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will permit me, as I under- 
stand the Government and the contractor to whom they con- 
template awarding a piece of work agree upon the probable 
cost. The contractor makes the bid formally, and the Govern- 
ment goes over his figures and agrees that the operation should 
cost a certain sum, and upon that they base the upset profit 
allowance. If the work, when completed, costs more than he 
estimated, his profit is a little bit less; and if the cost is less 
than the agreed price, then the contractor and the Government 
in some manner divide the saving. 

Mr. NEW. That is about correct; yes. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, that is all very well if the 
greatest possible care is taken in making the estimates. There 
is great danger, sometimes, that the costs fixed by the Govern- 
ment experts and the contractor might be higher than they 
ought to be, and in that way the contractor might profit unduly. 

Mr. NEW. Of course, Mr. President, any business relation 
that may be entered into finally gets back to the point that you 
have got to trust somebody’s honesty. It is just as possible, I 
suppose, for two men to get together and set up a job in the 
building business, and no more so, as it is for them to get to- 
gether and set up one in any other line of business. But I do 
not believe, Mr. President, that under this contract there is any 
prospect of anything of that kind. 

I am simply presenting this matter for the attention of the 
Senate, believing, as I do, that the recommendations of such a 
committee as has given its time and its thought to devising 
this contract should receive the favorable consideration to 
which it is entitled; and I warn the Senate now in conclusion 
that if the department is forced to let these contracts for 
housing under the lump-sum plan, simply to the lowest bidder, 
you will have entered upon a project that will delay the com- 
pletion of these jobs by months. There will be nothing sub- 
stantial done on them during the year 1918. Now, take my 
word for that. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Why does the Senator think that the only 
method by which we can get the Government buildings erected 
or work done for or in behalf of the Government is by means 
of the cost-plus contract? Does not the Senator know that 
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the cost-flus contract has done a great deal to demoralize the | ment of the Senator from Indiana would only be the means of 


Various lines of business -activity and industry; that it has 
caused many of the strikes; that it his greatly enhanced the 
cost of the buildings that have been erected for the Govern- 
ment and the cost of the articles and products which the Gov- 
ernment has been compelled to employ? And, if I may be 
permitted to ask another question in connection with the first 
two, does not the Senator think that this isa very excellent time 
to give the small contractors a chance to get into the game, 
into the field of activity again and to rescue the business of 
the cauntry from.a few enormous corporations and trusts? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, in answer to those questions, 
taking them categorically, I would say that I think the eost- 
plus contract has been greatly abused in times past, both with 
reference to Government contracts and in reference to private 
contracts, too; but I have just sought here, with some pains 
and I fear ineffectually, to show how ‘the .cost-plus contract 
has been revised and limited by this committee so that there 
ean not be an abuse of it. As to the small contractors getting 
into it, Mr. President, we all understand that a number of 
these projects involve the expenditure of several million dol- 
lars, absolutely beyond the power of the small contractor to 
handle. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why so, Mr. President, if the Government 
pays it all? 

Mr. NEW. Well, all right; then the Government can let this 
work to any contractor it chooses. There is no limit. In 
answer to the question of the Senator from North Dakota I 
was assuming that he directed it toward the smaller contractor 
under the lump-sum plan. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that the Government pays 
for the labor and the Government pays for the material as vou 
go along. 

Mr. NEW. “Why, certainty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Therefore the Government has the respon- 
sibility; and what difference does it make whether the work is 
done by a great company or by a small one? 

Mr. NEW. The Government can let it to anybody it chooses. 
I have heren complete report of every contract that has beer let 
by the cantonment division from the start down to a very recent 
date, and it includes a large number of small contractors who 
have been given this work; but, of course, Mr. President, it 
must be manifest to anybody that for the bigger jobs a big or- 
ganization is required. You can not just go out and get some- 
body off the street corner to put up a big building. He must 
have engineers; he must have agreat lot of apparatus, all kinds 
of derricks und hoisting engines and concrete mixers and a 
thousand and one things that go to make up the outfit of a con- 
tractor, and it is only the larger ones who have the organiza- 
tion or the outfit to put up these bigger jobs. 

Mr. President, I think I have said all I care to say on the 
subject. I think the Senator from ‘Virginia [Mr. Swansox? 
understands this question. I:think he agrees with me in it. 1 
have not the authority ‘to say that he is willing to accept this 
amendment, but I think he fully understands the importance of 
it, and it is simply in the interest of the economy of time and 
of money as well that I urge the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President. I think the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. New] has made a very valuable contribution to 
this discussion in the amendment he has offered. 

I am a member of the committee from which this bill was 
reported. I was opposed to the amendment the committee has 
presented for the very reason that the Senator from Indiana 
has deseribed—that is, the impossibility of doing this work 
within a reasonable time if the amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee is adopted, or the various amendments which have been 
proposed to the amendment, or as substitutes, for that amend- 
ment, with the excepilon of the one offered by the Senator from 
Indiana, for the reason that they would produce such -a tre- 
mendous delay that it would be practically impossible to get 
any work done. 

“We all know that the difficulty in obtaining building material 
and in getting a sufficient amount of skilled labor to do the build- 
ing in this country has practically demoralized the building in- 
dustry, as it has very many other things. I feel satisfied that 
the adoption of the amendment offered by the Senator from In- 
diana will be a very great improvement to this bill. ‘The chair- 
man spoke of some amendment to that amendment. I do not 
know what he proposes about it, but I shall certainly vote for 
the amendment of the Senator from Indiana in preference to 
any other amendment that has been offered up to this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I understand it, the Senator from New 
Hampshire has offered an amendment striking out 850.000“ 
and inserting “ $25.000.” I shall vote for the amendment of the 
Senator from New Hampshire, but I wish to say that the amend- 


jumping from the frying-pan into the fire. Whenever you take 
the upset fee, then the power is in the board to throw a coutraet 
to almost nny eontractor it may desire. The board can make the 
contract so large in amount that it would limit the number of 
the contractors to very few. It euts out the great bulk of the 
contractors in the United States; that is, it could cut them out. 
I do not say that it will, but it could cut them out; and we all 
know the-eyils that have come from the cost plus percentage 
system. Nobody can defend it, but = 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. NEW. Does not the Senator from Utah think that the 
cantonment division, or whoever is going to do this work, 
ought to be permitted to make choice of the contractors who are 
to do the work? Does he think they ought to be compelled under 
the Inmp-sun system to let it to somebody who is not going to 
be able to curry the contract through? 

Mr. SMOOT. Tue Senator from Utah does not want to put 
it in the power of the board to-say who shall be the contractor 
and who shall not, but the Senator believes thut the House provi- 
sion ought to prevail with an amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is the Senntor's contention that the bill 
itself provides for a responsible bidder? 

Mr. SMOOT. The contract should be awarded ‘to the lowest 
responsible bidder, I understand the Senator from Indiana does 
not accept that amendment, and therefore I think that I shall 
offer an amendment to the House provision if the Senate com- 
mittee amendment is defeated. Then, if it is adopted, it will 
read as follows: 

Nor shall any contract be let until at least three responsible compet- 
8 shall have been notified and considered in conn on 
with such contract, and all contracts to be awarded ‘to the lowest 
responsible bidder. 

“Mr. President, I hardly think it is worth While for me to dis- 
cuss the question any further. I think we all understand it, 
and I hope the Senate committee amendment will be disagreetl 
to. and then I shall offer the amendment I have suggested to the 
House provision. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, when this bill was pending 
in the committee I favored the House provision. I thought it 
was the best solution of this question. The House provision 
ought to be amended, first as suggested by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Kirry] and as offered by the-Senator from ‘Utah 
Ir. Sstoor]. The House provision proposes to prohibit con- 
tracts on a cost plus percentage basis. The amendment of the 
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Senate committee does not allow anything to be done except 


upon notice and specifications. With a contract to be let to 
the lowest bidder for an amount over $50,000, it would retard 
this work a great deal and would prevent the speedy .consum- 
mation of the work intended. 

1 talked to the gentlemen who have been getting up ‘these 
plans. They told me they would be able under the House pro- 
vision to do this work. Under the Senate committee amendment 
they thought the work would be greatly delayed, and If it was 
insisted upon too much it would very seriously impair the.ex- 
pected work. : 

Under the House provision no work is to be done or contract 
to be let under or by authority of any percentage or cost plus 
percentage. It prohibits paying anybody D per cent, 6 per cent, 
or 10 per cent, a matter concerning which there ‘has been a 
great deal of complaint in this country. 

Nor shall any contract be let until at least three responsible compet- 
ing contractors shall have been notified and considered in connection 
with such contract. 

That requires three people to be notified positively. It climi- 
nates advertisements and it eliminates the delay that otherwise 
would be oceasioned. The only defect is that after you notify 
these men it does not require you to give the contract to the 
lowest responsible bidder whom you have notified out of tho 
three. It ought to be amended to that extent, and after three 
respousible bidders have been notified to submit propositions in 
connection with the contract it ought to require that the lowest 
of the three should be awarded the contract, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Do I understand the Senator new to say 
that he thinks the amendment of the committee ought to be 
rejected? 

Mr. SWANSON. I reserved the right to antagonize that 
amendment when it was passed by only one majority in tho 
committee. I stated at the time that I did not faver it; that 
as an individual member I would not support it; und other 
members of the committee also reserved the right to present the 
question to the Senate. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I feel, if the Senator takes that attitude, 
it probably will be rejected, and that would remove the neces- 
sity of my moying an amendment to it. 

Mr. SWANSON, I think the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Utah would not permit contracts to be awarded if 
the Government does its own construction, and it does not pro- 
hibit it from doing its own construction and hiring its own 
people; but if it desires to go into the contract business the 
House provision requires three contractors who are responsible 
to be notified. The House provision does not go far enough and 
require the contract to be given to the lowest of the three thus 
notified, and with that amendment I believe it is the best solu- 
tion of this question. The men who are to administer this law 
teH me that this will not interfere with the speedy consumma- 
tion of the work, i 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then let us test the sense of the Senate 
on rejecting the amendment reported by the committee. Let 
that question be put. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire withdraw his amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I withdraw the amendment to the amend- 
ment. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is an the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not know that I understand 
the attitude of the Senator from Virginia, but speaking for my- 
self, I would very much prefer the bill as it was reported by 
the Senate committee. I have made some little investigation as 
to the course which has been employed by the Government in 
the cost-plus contracts. I think the result of this course has been 
very disadvantageous to the Government, very demoralizing to 
business, and has enhanced the cost far beyond what was rea- 
sonably fair or just. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. SWANSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. KING. I yield first to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I simply desire to ask the Senator if he 
has not discovered that the House provision absolutely gets rid 
of the cost-plus contract? 

Mr. KING. Yes; I think that is true; but as I understood 
the amendment that was submitted by the Senate committee 
it provided that the work shonld be advertised and let to bid- 
ders after due notice had been given of the work which was to 
be performed. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from New Hampshire made the 
suggestion that it provides there shall not be any plus percentage 
contract. If the Government desires to let this work by con- 
tract instead of doing its own construction, the House provi- 
sion requires it to notify three responsible bidders, and it will 
be let to contract. They can not give the contract unless there 
are three responsible bidders who are thus notified, and with 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Saroor], 
when the contract is awarded it is required to be given to the 
lowest responsible bidder. To require all these contracts, how- 
ever small, to have specifications and advertisement in the 
papers and notice, I am told, will entail a great deal of delay, 
and by the other method they think it could be worked more 
quickly. 

Mr. NEW. If the Senator will permit me a moment, I should 
like to repeat what I said in speaking to my amendment, that 
in a job requiring the expenditure of a million dollars it will 
require not less than three months and more likely six months 
to prepare plans alonc for it, and after that they must be con- 
sidered by the contractors. If what is desired here is to have 
the work done within this year, I do not want to adhere to 
the Senate committee amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator from Utah will permit me, 
under the House provision, when there are 3 contractors or 
5 or 10, they can say, We will give you $25,000 or $10,000, 
not on a percentage basis, because there is no percentage basis.” 
That would be contrary to the interests of the Government. 
This would not prohibit him from specifying a fee to do the 
work requiring the construction. It seems to me the House 
provision is one that would protect the interests of the Govern- 
ment and contractors and give the contract to a responsible 
person who will do it quicker for the lowest amount of money. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. The general purpose of ihe bill is for hous- 
ing employees. I can not understand any great necessity for 
letting contracts that will run up into the millions and tens of 
millions und hundreds of millions. If here is a little house that 
ean be built under specifications for $3,000, it is not going to 
take six months to get ont the specifications, and you can let it 
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to a contractor to make 5 of them or to make 500 of them with- 
out any delay whatever. 

Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator yield? ; 

Mr. KING. I have the fioor, but I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr, CALDER.. If the Senator will permit me, the Shipping 
Board has already taken up the building of this sort of houses, 
and I am informed that the commission in the Department of 
Labor has perfected plans to build the houses provided for under. 
the bill being considered. It is not the purpose of thé Govern- 
ment to give a contract to build two or three houses to a con- 
tractor. Wherever it can be arranged, it is the intention to 
loan money to a subsidiary corporation of some sort in the 
different localities, which usually will be controlled by the 
particular industry to be helped. At Newport News $3,000,000 
has been advanced. At Camden, N. J., $3,000,000 will be loaned 
to a building corporation, and I am quite sure this will be the 
usual practice. 

In the main, these houses are a fixed type. There will be 
some $1,000, $2,000, and $3,000 houses, and the contract will be 
let to one builder to take over the entire operation. 

I think we could go as far as to provide that in every single 
ae these building operations should be let by competitive 
jidding. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator let me propound a question to 
him? The Senator is perhaps more familiar than any other 
Senator here in regard to building operations. Does not the 
Senator believe, from his large experience, that the Government 
would have these houses built as quickly and far more eco- 
nomically by advertising and taking contracts from builders in 
the various parts of the country where the buildings are to be 
erected? 

Mr. CALDER. I do, Mr. President, and I am under the im- 
pression that while the department charged with carrying out 
this law could award the- building on a lump-sum profit basis, 
nevertheless the terms of the House bill would permit them also 
to do as the Senator suggests. I know that there are tens of 
thousands of workingmen trained to employment in building 
operations who are available to-day all over the country. I 
pointed out yesterday that the building operations in the United 
States this year for private purposes would amount to about 
$300,000,000 as compared to $1,500,000,000 in 1916. 

Mr. KING. Is there any reason, permit me to ask the Senator, 
why the bill should not contain a provision that all these houses 
shall be erected by persons who have full opportunity to bid 
and that the contract shall be awarded to the lowest bidder? 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will offer an amendment of that 
character, I shall be very glad to vote for it; and I think it can 
be done without serious delay. 

Mr. KING. For my own information, if the Senator will par- 
don me, has not the effect of this cost-plus contract business 
established by the Government been to drive into inactivity many 
of these small contractors throughout the country; men who had 
the proper machinery and the proper organization and could 
have performed large contracts, but because of the policy of the 
Government to allow a few individuals to control the construc- 
tion of the cantonments and other buildings these smaller organi- 
zations have been deprived of opportunities and many of them 
have practically ceased to do business? 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator is correct. I know in the city of 
New York, where I live, three-fourths of the building contractors 
are doing nothing at all at this time, and they would be glad to 
take some of this Government work if given an opportunity. 
sin KNOX. I send to the desk an amendment to the pending 

II. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, after the word “structure,” in 
line 12, insert the following: 

Provided further, That no 8 limitation upon the right of any 
person to make a contract with the United States shall apply to owners 
whose propete 1 — President determines is necessary for Government 
purposes and res to cither lease or purchase by contract under this 
or any other act authorizing the President to acquire property by lease 
or purchase. 

Mr. KNOX. I call the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to this amendment, removing the limitation from the 
right to contract where the President is given the authority to 
acquire by contract or purchase or lease. 

Mr. SWANSON, I will ask the Secretary to read the amend- 
ment again, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtts in the chair). The 
Chair desires to inform the Senator that there is already an 
amendment pending, and it can only be offered at this time by 
unanimous consent, without the withdrawal of the other amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, and I hope it will be voted down. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, in a measure I am 
responsible for the committee amendment. As the section read 
when it came from the House, there was no limitation placed 
on the contractors. While it prohibited the cost plus per- 
centage contract, nevertheless it opened a loophole fer the head 
of this building bureau to make any contract he saw fit, because 
the section provided that any contract could be let to three re- 
sponsible competing contracters only upon notification and after 
they had been considered. There was no limitation in regard 
to an advertisement for bids, no limitation in regard to the 
opening of those bids. While I may be a little old-fashioned, 
yet I believe the only fair way to let these contracts is to give 
every contractor an opportunity to bid after due advertisement 
and have the bids opened in the presence of the bidders. 

Recently I have had some experience with the Navy Depart- 
ment, and that is the system they adopt. They advertise for 
bids, giving the opportunity to every contractor in the country, 
provided he observes the requirements of the specifications and 
advertisement and deposits his check and shows that he has 
suflicient credit to carry on the contract, and then the contract 
is awarded fairly under that system. 

There is no reason why that system should not be adopted in 
this building department. Therefore I have introduced the 
amendment that the bids, after advertisement, should be open 
to every contractor, so that all would be treated fairly and 
alike, and that those bids should be opened in the presence of 
the bidders and awarded to the lowest responsible bidder, the 
Government, of course, reserving the right to reject any and 
all bids. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. [A pause.] The noes seem 
to prevail. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, before the final announcement is 
made, I should like to know just what that amendment was? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. The amendment is that reported by the 
committee on page T, section 7. 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment was defeated. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to know if the rejection of the com- 
mittee ainendment leaves the House provision in the bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I offer an amendment after the wort 
“contract,” in line 10. page 7, to Insert: 

And all contracts to be awarded to. the lowest nsible bidder, the 
Government reserving the right to reject any and all bids. 

Mr. SWANSON. I accept that amendment. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Michigan will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 7, at the end of the bill, after the 
words “ District of Columbia.“ it is proposed to insert: 

To establish a home or homes for aged and infirm colored 
and working girls and to establish an Industrial farm and 
the people who must move from the alleys July 1 and to provide work 
for the colored youth suring the summer vacation, the sum of $300,000, 
due the estates of deceased colored soldiers, sa and marines of the 
Civil War, and which was in the hands of the mmissioner of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau and has been repaid into the Treasury of the United 
States, be, and is hereby, appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to build a home or 
homes for aged and infirm colored ple and for working girls and to 
establish an industrin? farm to aid the who must move out of 
the alleys July 1 and to provide work for the colowd youth during 
the summer vacation; the building or buildings to be erected in the 
District of Columbia on tand owned or to be owned by an association 
known as the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored People duly incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the District of Columbla for the purpose 
specified in this act; the sald industrial farm to be established in the 
State of Virginia or Maryland on land owned or to be owned by the 
above-named association: Provided, That no money Shall be be paid to 
the association until the Attorney zufted States has m- 
vestigated and reported to the Secretary of War that such an association 
is iegally inco rated for the relief of colored people, and that the 
plans, specifications, and contracts be submitted to anil approved of by 
the Secretary of War, and the money taken from the Treasury only on 
such vouchers as may be drawn by the association and approved of by 
the Secretary of War as the work pregresses, and that the Secretary of 
the 3 be, and he is hereby. authorized to the money herein 


* 
appropriated to the association upon the rulnfiment of the terms 
herein specified. and that the association must give good and suficient 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not care to debate this 
amendment, It is a measure which has passed the Senate twice, 
and I understand that the House of Representatives has recently 
acted upon it in committee. I ask that the amendment may be 
agreed to, and go to conference. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would state to the Senator from Michigan 
that I have not examined the amendment. If it is right, possi- 
bly it ought to be in this bill; but if the Senator wants it to go 
to conference for consideration I shall accept it. I have no 
objection to it having the consideration of the committee of 
conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I call up the amendment which I 
sent to the desk a few moments ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Secrerary, Mr. KNox proposes the following amend- 
ment, to come in at the end of subsection (b), after the amend- 
ment which has already been agreed to at thar point, which was 
offered by Mr. THOMAS : 

Provided further, That no existing limitation upon the right of any 
person to make a contract with the United States shall apply to owners 
whose property the President determines is necessary for Government 
purposes und desires to either lease or purchase by contract under this 
or any other act authorizing the President to acquire property by lease 
or purchase, 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, the purpose of this amendment is 
this: Both in this proposed act and in prior acts which have been 
passed the President is specifically authorized to acquire by 
lease or purchase, or in preference by contract, certain properties 
for governmental purposes. Now, we know that there are cer- 
tain limitations imposed upon people in respect to contracting 
with the Government. All 1 desire to do is that, in the event 
the President desires to lease or purchase property, the owner 
may have the right to make the contract. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I see no objection to that 
amendment going to conference, and I accept it for considera- 
tion by the conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk, which T ask may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
offers an amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

The Secretary. On page T of the original bill. line 4, after 
the word “ act," it is proposed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, however, That when available for occupancy, all and 
singular, the bul!dings — 55 ired under the provisions of this act shall be 
placed, in connection with their use and management, solely under the 
direction of the pes apt geen having the control ef the plant or industry 
for the use and aid of which such buildings have been acquired by the 
President: And provided further, That in event of the construction of 
any building in accordance with the provisions of this act when such 
buliding shall have been completed and ready for occupancy the use 
and management of the same shall in each Instance be regulated in 
accordance with the provisions of this section: And provided further, 
That all property of whatsoever nature and kind acquired for the pur- 
pose of this act shall. when available for use in connection with the 
Occupancy of the buildings herein, be used and managed in accordance 
with the provisions herein set forth in this section. 

Mr. PFRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the purpose of that 
amendment is to provide that when these houses shall have 
been constructed at any industrial plant or at any arsenal or 
navy yard they shall come under the management of the de- 
partment or bureau having contro] of that arsenal, navy yard, 
or industrial plant. I think the chairman of the committee will 
undoubtedly accept the amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the objection to the amend- 
ment, if the Senator will permit me, is this: Houses may he 
built under this bill at a munitions plant where contracts are 
being filled both for the Army und for the Navy. and conse- 
quently the question would arise as to whether the Wur De- 
partment or the Navy Department should have control of the 
management of the houses, The plant is not a Government. 
industry primarily. At seme of the shipyards of the coun- 
try vessels are being constructed both for the Shipping Board 
and for the Navy. Again, in that instance the question would 
arise as to whether the contro! of the houses to be erected should 
be placed in the Shipping Board or in the Navy Department. 
I am willing. however, to accept the amendment for considers- 
tion in conference, to see whether something enn be worked out 
to curry out the purpose; but I would not like to say for cer- 
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tain that it can be worked out as the Senator seems to think 
it can be. œ 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I prefer to have the Senate vote 
upon the question. I think the amendment is perfectly proper. 
When these houses are constructed at various plants, I think 
they should come under the control and direction of the depart- 
ment having charge of the respective plants. 

In regard to the objection of the Senator from Virginia, the 
President can easily determine who shall have authority over 
the houses when constructed. There are very few plants which 
are operated in a dual capacity both for the Army and for the 
Navy. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, under fhe bill the President is given entire control of this 
matter. and consequently he can place the buildings to be con- 
structed in the jurisdiction of whomsoever he pleases. If he is 
deprived of that authority by the adoption of this amendment, 
some one will have to determine who is te be placed in charge 
of the housing facilities at a given plant. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, then we simply 
might have passed a law saying that the President should pro- 
ceed to do this work without any restrictions or limitations 
whatsoever. The Senator's argument does not stand. If we 
are going to pass a measure here, we at least want to restrict its 
provisions. 

Mr. SWANSON. We have left it to the President to deter- 
mine the agency he shall employ in connection with the con- 
struction and rental of the property. Now, the Senator pro- 
poses to limit the President’s discretion and frame the pro- 
visions of the bill in a way that might be very embarrassing. I 
know that at some plants contracts both for the Army and the 
Navy are being filled, just as at certain shipyards vessels are 
being constructed, as I have already said, both for the Navy 
and for the Shipping Board. In such cases I do not know who 
would have control. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the Senator's argu- 
ment, then, is against the Department of Labor having control, 
because the Department of Labor would be controlling both the 
activities of the Shipping Board and the activities of the Navy 
Department. 

Mr. SWANSON. There ought to be one person in control of 
all these building operations, and we have given the President 
the power of control. Now, to turn around and segregate it 
and put the control in three or four different hands is not 
advantageous in the conduct of the wer. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I am not providing 
in the amendment for several different controls; I am provid- 
ing that these houses shall come under the control of the 
department having control of the plants where the houses are 
erected. The President can easily determine some one in whom 
the authority should be reposed in the respective departments. 
If a plant is manufacturing munitions or equipment for both 
the Army and the Navy, the President can determine who shall 
have jurisdiction over the houses erected at such a plant. It 
is a practical, common-sense amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, this amend- 
ment was drawn when the authority under the bill was placed 
in the hands of the Secretary of Labor; but the Secretary of 
Labor has been eliminated from the bill and the President has 
been given authority to act under it. Therefore it seems to me 
the occasion for the amendment has passed because of the 
amendment which the Senate has already adopted. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it seems to me that the Senator 
having this bill in charge ought to accept and that the Senate 
ought to agree to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey. It occurs to me that it would be very unwise 
and would lead to contention if when buildings are erected for 
those employed in a navy yard some person here in Washington 
under a different department or a different bureau should con- 
trol those buildings. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to ask the Senator when a 
shipyard is engaged in construction to the extent of 50 per 
cent for the Navy and 50 per cent for the Shipping Board, in 
whose hands would the Senator place the control of the houses 
erected there? 


Mr. KING. It is true that if there is a dual control of 

the buildings, then there would be a dual management of the 
buildings. 
Mr. SWANSON. A dual management! It would be impos- 
sible to control them in that way. ‘The President has been 
given complete authority by an amendment adopted yester- 
day, and the amendment now offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey was drawn when the authority was reposed in the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. KING. I understand that. 

Mr. SWANSON. If we are going to leave to the President the 
authority to construct the buildings, to control them, and to 
provide for their renting and disposition, I see no reason to 
adopt such an amendment as this, which might be very embar- 
rassing. If, however, the Senate wishes to put it in the bill, 
it has the privilege of doing so, but it would embarrass a uni- 
fied administration of this measure. I repeat that some of the 
plants have contracts to the extent of 40 per cent with the Navy 
and 60 per cent, perhaps, with the Army, or vice versa ; and where 
it is designed to erect houses at such a plant who would have 
control of them? If it is left to the President, he will determine 
who shall control under the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] yesterday and adopted by the 
Senate. I do not think it is advisable now to turn around and 
leave control to a person who can not be determined. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, notwithstanding the very able 
presentation of the other side of this case by the Senator from 
Virginia, I still think that the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey ought to be accepted and ought to be 
adopted. I apprehend that lurking in the mind of the Senator 
who proposed the amendment is the thought that there is a 
plan—and I think he is correct—to develop a large housing 
scheme by a number of incompetents and idealists, who are go- 
ing to try some experiment here with the Government and to 
attempt to embark the Government upon some wild, socialistic, 
Utopian scheme, It seems to me when buildings are needed for 
navy-yard employees, and the Government erects them, that the 
proper and prudent thing to do is to turn the control of the 
buildings over to the Navy Department. If buildings are to be 
erected for those who are building ships, then turn the control 
of such buildings over to the men who are controlling the ship- 
ping business; and if buildings are to be erected for employees 
who are engaged in the manufacture of munitions, turn the 
management of those buildings over to those who have charge 
of the munitions. It seems to me obvious that the amendment 
ought to be accepted. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I do not think that the amend- 
ment ought to be accepted. I think everything that has been 
suggested by the Senator from Utah [Mr. RIxd] can be properly 
done without the amendment being accepted. The principal 
contention about the adoption of this bill was whether we should 
turn the power over to the President and let him carry forward 
this whole scheme under such regulations as he thought would 
be most conducive to the success of the end desired. If we 
leave the matter there, since the Government is paying for the 
buildings and since the President has the right to do what ought 
to be done with the buildings when they are completed and since 
we have had all this fight and row about the Overman bill in 
order that we should put power where it can be best exercised, 
it seems to me that we ought not to put in a limitation now such 
as is proposed by the Senator from New Jersey. Certainly the 
power which is trusted to complete and carry out this project 
will have sufficient discretion to know where the management 
of the improvement ought to be lodged after it is completed. 
The amendment proposes a restriction and a limitation which 
ought not to be adopted under the circumstances. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask if the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Jersey may be again stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again state 
the amendment. 

The Secretary. On page T of the original print, at the end 
of line 4, it is proposed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, however, That when available for occupancy, all and singu- 
lar, the buildings acquired under the provisions of this act shall be 
placed, in connection with their use and management, solely under the 
direction of the de nt having the control of the plant or industry 
for the use and aid of which such buildings have been acquired by the 
President: And provided further, That in event of the construction of 
any building in accordance with the provisions of this act when such 
buliding shall have been completed a ready for occupancy the use and 
management of the same shali in each instance be regulated in accord- 


ance with the provisions of this section: And provided further, That all 
property of whatsoever nature and kind acquired for the purpose of 
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this act shall, When available for use in connection with the oceu 
of the buildings herein, be used and managed in accordance wit 
provisions herein set forth in this section. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the Senator from New Mexico 
IMr. Farr] I think very wisely proposed the amendment pro- 
viding that this authority should be vested in the President. I 
believe that when we all take a sober second thought we will 
realize that that is where the authority onght to be. I can not 
agree with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
that we should divide this responsibility; that we now should 
say that the heads of certain departments shall be responsible 
for certain buildings, and heads of other departments should be 
responsible for certain other buildings. I think it is in the in- 
terest of economy to coordinate this work. I think the Presi- 
dent of the United States can better regulate this matter if he 
has the full control, and if he establishes, if necessary, a depart- 
ment to deal with it. 

Mr. President, I fully appreciate what the Senator from Utah 
has said, that some one might perhaps seize upon the oppor- 
. tunity of arriving at some Utopian idea in the administration 
of this bill; but that would be more apt to happen if it were 
left to the departments than if it were left to the President of 
the United States. The Department of Labor must necessarily 
have something to do with all these departments. The Depart- 
ment of Labor is better equipped and has more information 
than any other department with regard to labor, and labor is a 
large element in the construction of these buildings and taking 
eare of them, so why have this duplication? I believe it ought 
to be left in one place, and I was very glad to see the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico adopted. It 
ought to be left to the President of the United States; and, for 
one, I shall vote against the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN J. s 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
proposes an amendment, which will be stated by the Secretary: 

The SECRETARY. In line 20, page 7, after the word “ used,” it 
is proposed to insert the word “ only,” and at the end of line 
21, after the words “ District of Columbia,” it is proposed to 
insert “for such Government employees as can not be used as 
advantageously in other cities in the service of the Govern- 
ment,“ so that, if amended, it will read: 


Provided, That $10,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
of the amount hereby authorized shall be used only to build or acquire 
as herein provided, housing accommodations within the District o 
Columbia for such Government employees as can not be used as ad- 
vantazcously in cther cities in the service of the Government. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have no objection to that 
amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, after the amend- 
ment just adopted, I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
offers an amendment, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the bill, and after the amend- 
ment just adopted at that place, it is proposed to insert the 
following proviso: 

Provided further, That the expenditure in the District of Columbia 
shal] be made with a view to caring for the alley population of the 
District when the war is over, so far as it can be done without inter- 
fering with war-housing purposes. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have no objection to that 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington. i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to say 
just a word about the amendment, now that it has been agreed 
to, and I will take but a moment. I want the Senator in charge 
of the bill to understand that this amendment is offered in per- 
fect good faith and with the hope that some provision of this 
kind will be retained in the bill, if at all possible, in confer- 
ence, because I can see how we can use this money in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to take care of two very necessary and very 
important things. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that, as far as it does not interfere with taking care of the em- 
ployees needed for war purposes, I think this will be a very 
wise provision, because you will have property that you can 
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dispose of at the conclusion of the war, anyway, to take care 
of these people that are moved from the alleys. I think it will 
be very wise for that to be done. I will state to the Senator 
that I think it is a good amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am glad to hear the Senator 
say that, because I think probably the Senator knows the situ- 
ation in these alleys as well as I do. I have gone through 
them, and they are simply a disgrace to the Capital of the coun- 
try. ‘The bill that we passed yesterday, suspending the opera- 
tion of the law that we passed three or four years ago, will 
cease in its effect a year after the war ends, and then provision 
will have to be made for housing the people who will have to 
go out of these alleys. If we can do it with this expenditure, 
without interfering with the housing necessities, I think it will 
be a very wise thing to do; and I hope the conferees will give 
it very careful thought. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
having this bill in charge whether there is any provision in the 
bill, or whether he will consent to placing a provision in the bill, 
limiting the compensation to be paid to employees who may serve 
under this bill to the amount paid by the Government to other 
employees who are engaged in similar work? 

The point I have in mind is this: There are a great many com- 
plaints that some of these new bureaus, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities created by the Government are taking away from 
other departments—for instance, the Department of the Treas- 
ury and the Department of the Interior—employees who have 
been there for years, by offering them much larger salaries or 
compensation than that which they have been receiving. They 
are not taking them from the civil-service lists. There is no 
limitation upon the compensation paid, and in some instances 
they are taking competent employees by increasing their salaries 
very much. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I think a provision like that 
would be entirely a mistake. A great deal of this is emergency 
work, short-term work. Some of the people will only be needed 
for three months, two months, four months, or six months. We 
hope in a year to have the whole business completed. It is very 
hard to get an expert or a temporary clerk to come and work 
six months at the same salary that he would expect for a perma- 
nent job, Consequently as this is not intended to be a perma- 
nent department of the Government, and as a great many of the 
clerks will be used just temporarily, I think a provision like that 
would interfere with the quick and efficient administration of 
the law. 

Mr. KING. It is obvious, Mr. President, that this bill will 
result in the creation of a bureau. 

Mr. THOMAS. It has already created it. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Colorado states that there is a 
bureau already created; and when a bureau is created we will 
never have it uncreated. It will be fastened upon the Govern- 
ment, like the old man of the sea, forever. It seems to me that 
we ought to have a provision here that the compensation of the 
employees in this bureau shall not be in excess of that which is 
paid to employees rendering similar service in other depart- 
ments. I shall prepare an amendment to that effect, if the 
Senator will not accept it, and tender it to the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
offers an amendment, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Secrerary. After the word “ Columbia,” in line 21, page 
7, it is proposed to add the following: 

Of which the sum of $75,000, or so much thereof as shall be neces- 
sary therefor, shall be used by the Superintendent of the United States 
Capitol Buildings and Grounds to convert the building known as the 
Maltby House into an apartment house for occupancy by Members of 
the Congress. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I hope that amendment will 
not be adopted. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the chairman will not accept 
the amendment, I suppose it will not be adopted. I am offering 
it seriously. It may be a joke—it may be pronounced to be that 
when the vote is finally taken—but I wish to state briefly my 
reasons for offering it. 

I need not refer to the unusual and increasing congestion of 
population in the city of Washington. We have already dis- 
cussed that in connection with the bill, and I hope it is un- 
necessary to emphasize the importance of using every structure 
in the District that can be made habitable. 

Mr. President, the Maltby Building has been vacant for a 
number of years. I think it has been vacant since the comple- 
tion of the fourth floor of the House Office Building. It was 
previously occupied by Members of the House who could not find 
office accommodations in the House Office Building. It stands 
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in close proximity to the Capitol, and, although the activities 
of the Government have expanded perhaps a hundredfold since 
1913, it seems to have been carefully avoided; and buildings not 
a whit more serviceable than the Maltby Building have been 
leased by the Government at high rates of rent. 

Mr. President, that building should either be torn down and 
its material carted away, if it is not fit for oceupancy, or else 
the Government should utilize it in some way. This bill as it 
came over from the House expressly provided: that the author- 
ities under the bill should take possession of, alter, repair, im- 
prove, and so forth, what is commonly known as the Maltby 
Building; so that the amendment which T offer is not materially 
different from the bill as this body first received it. 

I know it is said that the Maltby Building is not habitable. 
I know it is contended that it is not safe; but these assertions 
have been too often reiterated, perhaps, since whenever the 
subject has been brought up and has been met with that state- 
ment, it seems to me. to be at least not well founded; We have 
had a good many severe storms in this city since that building 
was abandoned. They have not affected it. I recall one of the 

_ severest storms I ever experienced, in the summer of 1913, when 
the proceedings of the Senate were suspended because of its 
character, in which it appeared for a short time as though the 
foundations of Washington would be disturbed and the struc- 
tures upon its site annihilated. A number of buiidings were 
destroyed, but this old, despised structure stood the effects of the 
storm, and of other storms, quite as, well as the Capitol itself 
and the office buildings. 

I do not know, and I would not be justified in even intimating, 
that this building has been abandoned because of the pressure 
upon the departments by the owners of real estate here for 
tenancies; but when I consider that this building has been 
passed over so frequently, so much, and so long, I am convinced 
that there is some basis behind the nonuse of it other than its 
alleged unsound. condition. 

In my city some years ago a theater was destroyed by fire. 
The walls stood, as I now remember, two or three years, the 
owner making no effort to repair the structure. ‘These walls 
were very unsightly, and finally they were condemned as unsafe, 
and the fire department was ordered to tear them down. An 
attempt was made to tear down the end of the building with 
the facilities at the disposal of the fire department, but in vain. 
Consequently it was necessary to dynamite it, and one-half of 
the rear wall was thus destroyed, whereupon the owner applied 
to. the courts for, and obtained, an injunction to restrain the 
further demolition of his walls, and at fhe same time brought 
suit against the city for damages. The result was that a year 
after that the walls were removed by the slow process of taking 
down one stone after another and in that manner getting rid of 
the nuisance, j 

I think the Maltby Building is largely in that condition. It 
has been condemned, because otherwise it might be occupied by 
some agency of the Government and to that extent the rent roll 
of the Government would be decreased. 

Mr. President, the House of Representatives thought this mat- 
ter of sufficient importance to specifically include it in the pro- 
visions of this bill, and in so doing I think the House acted 
wisely and properly. It has been stricken from the bill on the 
ground that the cost of its. reconstruction is something like 
$125,000. Well, Mr. President, $10,000,000, one-sixth of this 
entire appropriation, is to be devoted to the District in the con- 
struction of houses, in the acquirement of houses, and in secur- 
ing ground, and so forth. When we consider that structures of 
similar dimensions under this bill are likely, from what. has 
been snid, to cost a great deal more than. $125,000. plus the 
original cost of the structure, the argument does not appeal 
to me. 

We should, therefore, either improve this building and make 
it habitable or we should tear it down, and I do not think any 
structure should be demolished at this time that can be made 
serviceable for habitation, within the near future. 

Practically the difference between the amendment which I 
offer and the House provision is that the former designs the 
improvement of this structure for oceupancy by Members of 
Congress. It is a building which virtually belongs to Congress, 
by which I mean that it has been used for congressional pur- 
poses from a time whence the mind of man, I think, runneth 
not to the contrary, taken over by Congress for these purposes, 
I reeall many times before I became a Member of the Senate, 
when visiting Washington and desiring to pay my respects to 
some of the Democratic Senators, particularly those from my 
own State, I would go over to the Maltby Building, where I 
would find them very comfortably. housed. I reeall, too, that 
during the first session after I became a Member of this body 
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a great many Members of the House of Representatives were 
comfortably housed within the walls of this building. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in view of the pressure for housing, 
for shelter, in this. city, which bears alike upon Members of 
Congress who are not blessed with a great quantity of this: 
world’s goeds, who are required to pay excess-profit taxes out 
of their salaries, and also required to meet the constantly ad- 
vnneing rates on liviug in the city of Washington, it is perfectly 
proper that a small portion of this money should be realized for 
the improvement of this building. 

If Members of the Senate feel any delicacy in providing for 
apartments for that purpose, then let them reject that part of 
my amendment and let us see to it that this building is improved 
for the uses of the Government. To my mind, it is absurd— 
certainly from the business experience of any man who has any 
business experience it is more than absurd—that large sums of 
money should be expended for new structures when there are 
available structures needing a comparatively small amount of 
money to be put in a habitable condition. ; 

Therefore, Mr. President, I have offered this amendment, and 
I hope that in the judgment of the Senate it will be considered 
appropriate, and that it will be adopted. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I find myself in entire agree- 
ment with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomwas] in his 
expression. The Maltby Building either ought to be modified 
or torn down. I was a Member of the Senate aud I think of 
the Committee on Appropriations when that building was pur- 
chased, There was no thought then of unsafety. It was occu- 
pied by various committees of the Senate. I know I spent some 
years there with my committee very comfortably. The one fault 
was that those who might be engaged in their committee rooms 
during a session of the Senate were unable to reach here on a 
roll call; it is a little too far away. 

About that time the House found itself without sufficient 
committee rooms and provided for building the House Office 
Building. The Senate, noticing the elegant structure that was 
going up for the House, concluded they would also have a new 
office building, and, of: course, there was room enough in that 
new one for all the committees and for Senators who did not 
have committees to have rooms. They were taken from the 
Maltby Building. 

Some time after that the idea of clearing the blocks between 
the railroad station and the Capitol Building became very 
popular. The matter was brought by the proper committee, 
E think the Committee on the Library, before the Senate to put 
a new avenue starting on a line from the center of the Peace 
Monument and going directly on a straight line toward the 
central entrance of the Union Railroad Station. A law was 
passed and a commission appointed and an. appropriation was 
made and the property was taken ovér. The Maltby Building, 
however, belonged to the United States and with the other 
property along the line was all taken over. 

We seemed to be proceeding all right. Then certain changes 
in the House and Senate took place. Some of the people who 
owned the property where it had been. condemned and not 
settled for were feeling uneasy, because if a house was con- 
demned they could not sell it and could not well rent it. 

The question arose as to the compensation to be paid to the 
railroad company for the old Baltimore & Ohio depot. The 
President of the United States probably, in the pressing time 
following the outbreak of the war, forgot the small matter of 
adjusting those claims, and I understand there is stilt a lot of 
that property that has not been paid for and a great deal of 
other property that has been paid for that has not yet been 
taken down—is standing unoccupied and going to wreck. Other 
pieces are oecupied and bringing little or no return. The 
Maltby Building waited, of course, until the occupants were 
provided for otherwise. ‘ 

The colleague of the Senator from Colorado put an amend- 
ment into an agricultural appropriation. bill which arrested the 
taking down, of the Maltby Building and ardered it, as fdr as 
it could be ordered, to be used by the Agricuitural Departinent 
or some other department. There was no talk about unsafety 
while we were using that building as a committee building, but 
when it was vacated and we wanted to use it for the storage of 
many tons of documents and papers we were reminded by the 
Superintendent of the Capitol that we would have to spend a 
few thousand dollars on the foundation and in the superstruc- 
ture in the way of strengthening floor Joists, and so forth, be- 
fore it could. be used for that purpose, 

When they were talking about tearing it down for the avenue 
I have mentioned, among the arguments, that were used was, 
first, that it was not an expensive property. In fact, it was 
bought cheaply by the United States. Second, that it might not 
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be safe for the uses we wanted. So they played upon the tune 
of unsafety, in my judgment, altogether too harshiy and to too 
great an extent. 

My own judgment is that, made, as it was, for an apartment 
house and divided into apartments for family use, it was en- 
tirely sufficient, and is now, with the ordinary repairs that 
would have to be made to any building 30, 40. or 50 years old, 
for any ordinary family or office use. The condition it is in now 
is one that we can not be very proud of. When the United 
States expends thousands and thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars to start some worthy, desired project and then, after pro- 
ceeding to nearly a finish, to be hauled up by a turn of affairs and 
the project entirely abandoned, and property that has been ob- 
tained is neglected and can not be used, or is not used, it looks 
very much as if the Government was playing dog in the manger, 
neither using the property itself for any purpose nor allowing 
other people to use it. We seem to be like ©. ; and Jill—going 
up the hill and coming down again. 

This not only refers to the Maltby House itself, but to that 
line of residences beyond it, some of the old wrecks that are 
out here disgracing the fields and the sky line and almost, I 
might say, the atmosphere. I refer to the property between the 
Capitol and Senate Office Building and the station. 

It is time something was done about it, and I hope the able 
chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
who is a skillful manager, will take the matter up and bring 
it before the Senate in a manner that may address itself to 
the attention, aud the immediate attention, of this body. I do 
not think the United States can afford to allow that kind of an 
example of its business methods to be held up before the public 
all the time. Here we are with one plan to take buildings down 
and put in the proposed new ayenue. That might well be halted 
in war time, but even before war times we have loped along, 
going up the hill and down again, seemingly without aim or 
compass, neither occupying ourselves nor allowing others to 
occupy. 

It makes me think of the time when my old friend, Senator 
Berry, of Arkansas, was opposed to the building of the Senate 
Office Building. He figured it out and demonstrated, and it is 
on record, he showed to the Senate that the United States could 
build a residence for every Senator costing but a trifle less than 
$40,000 each for what it could furnish him rooms in the Senate 
Office Building. That was not so bad. We built a great build- 
ing, a useful building, and we are all proud of it, but I would 
clean up the wreck and ruin behind us. Here is the Maltby 
Building. It stands there as a monument of folly to-day, a 
monument of our folly in trying to do three or four things and 
never concluding upon any one. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, in regard to this amend- 
ment, I hope it will not- be adopted. I shall not discuss the 
general phase, but I wish to discuss it especially with reference 
to the Maltby Building. The bill provides for the cecupation 
and use of all the building not occupied on these squares, except 
the Maltby Building. That was eliminated for this reason: It 
was contemplated that it should be used for the homes of em- 
ployees of the Government. It was found that it would take 
$120,000 to make it habitable in a modern way and that it 
would house 137 people. Then there are a great many apart- 
ments that have been seized for the Army and the Navy for 
office purposes in Washington. ‘The committee reached the con- 
clusion that the Maltby Building, with a very little expenditure 
of money could be made available for office purposes. It was 
constructed for that purpose, and some of the numerous depart- 
ments now in Washington could occupy the building with a 
very small expenditure of money, and to that extent could va- 
cate apartments and other places that have been seized, and 
consequently that would be a wise thing to do. The Bureau of 
Education was anxious to get it, as were other departments. 
We have no authority to fix habitations for the various de- 
partments. So we left it open, not giving the authority to the 
board to make residences out of it for the purposes of the de- 
partments we have created, and the board can assign this build- 
ing to one of the departments. 

I am satisfied that to make residences out of it would be an 
unwise and useless expenditure of money. What Congress 
ought to do is to take some of the apartments now occupied by 
the Government which were used for residence purposes and 
put them in that building and occupy it during the war as 
offices. For that reason that was eliminated. Any other build- 
ings in Washington that are not occupied under the provisions 
of the bill become available for the purposes of the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am not familiar with the 
testimony or statement made before the committee regarding 
this building, but I do know that every time the question of 


utilizing the Maltby Buiiding has become the subject of discus- 
sion it has been met by arguments similar to those just ad- 
vanced by the Senator having charge of the bill, with the re- 
sult that the building stands unoccupied, and it will continue 
unoccupied until Congress takes the bit in its teeth and pro- 
vides for its improvement so that it can be utilized either for 
dwelling purposes or for office purposes or for its demolition. 

I am not an expert, I do not pretend to be, upon housing; but 
I am unable to understand why a building of the dimensions of 
the Maltby House will accommodate only 137 people. I know 
of apartment houses in this city smaller than the Maltby Build- 
ing which now accommodate many more than 137 people. If 
the Senator meant that it will only make provision for 137 
apartments, that I could understand, but to say that the build- 
ing would only accommodate for residence purposes 137 in- 
dividuals is to make a statement that I do not believe is war- 
ranted by the common experience of anyone of us. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], far 
more familiar with the history of affairs in Washington than 
myself, one of the oldest Members of this body, has very 
graphically recited the incidents connected with that building 
from the time of its acquisition by the Government up to the 
present time. I understand the purposes of this bill to be what 
its recitals imply. I understand that when the bill was pre- 
pared and introduced in the House and passed by the House, 
among other things, it contemplated the improvement of this 
identical building in terms. To say, therefore, that the improve- 
ment of the Maltby Building for residence purposes is beyond 
the scope of the bill is to occupy a position which the recitals 
of the bill do not even remotely support. It would be a strange 
thing, indeed, if a bill passed at the other end of the Capitol 
making specific provisions for this identical thing should not 
have contemplated that among its other purposes. The com- 
mittee of the House and the House itself understood that hous- 
ing, the securing as expeditiously as possible of structures 
already constructed, of structures partly completed, and of 
7 ucrures to be erected were all embraced in the purview of 

e bill. 

We are told that Government employees are increasing in 
number with every day and with every hour. The city is 
swarming with them now. In many of the departments and 
bureaus they are too numerous to permit the transaction of 
business; they get into each other’s way. But still they are 
coming. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I saw a statement, apparently 
authoritative, to the effect that there are going to be 25,000 to 
30,000 more Government employees brought into this city before 
the summer is over; that they expect them at the rate of 5,000 
or 6,000 a month. With the condition the Senator describes, 
what they are going to do with them I do not know. 

Mr. THOMAS. God knows what they are going to do with 
them, so far as utilizing them for the Government service is 
concerned. 

Mr. SWANSON, Maj. Potter, who has been investigating the 
housing conditions in Washington, stated in response to a ques- 
tion by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]: 

We went over the Maltby Building, and we have had estimates that 
it would cost to put it in safe condition for housing about $120,000. 

The CitainMan. How many people would the Maltby Building house? 

Maj. Porrer. About 120 people. 

Mr. THOMAS. Iam not questioning the testimony, Mr. Presi- 
dent. With all due respect to Maj. Potter, I assume the respon- 
sibility of saying that that building can be made habitable for 
three times that number, and I do not think there can be any 
question about it. It is a G-story building, as I remember. It 
must be 150 feet by 150 feet in dimensions. If we are going to con- 
vert it into apartments for a class of people who can pay a thou- 
sand dollars a month for an apartment probably that is true, 
but if we are going to make it livable for the purpose of meeting 
the present and the coming congestion, it could be made habitable 
for a great many more than that number. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, that was the 
estimate made for Government employees, there being so much 
space required. By others the number was placed at 137, I 
think. It was figured on the amount of space needed to house 
137 people, and Maj. Potter made the number 120. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is a remarkable fact, Mr. President, that 


every time an attempt is made to improve or utilize this building 
some objections are made, either that it is not large enough for 
the purpose, that the structure is unsafe, or something of that 
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kind, which leads to the accomplishment of nothing. I am | needs a new elevator; but outside of that and perhaps shor- 
afraid that is going to be the situation here unless the House | ing up the interior, not the outside of the building, it could be 
insists upon its provision. made to aecommodate either occupants or a heavier weight for 
The Senator from Washington has called the attention of the | which it is thought it might be used in storing documents. 
Senate to the fact that before the summer ends the civil service At any rate, Mr, President, as my colleague has said, every 
of the Government will be increased by some 25,000 additional | time this subject is approached nothing is done. The building 
people. A great many of these employees will have families | remains vacant. Nobody wants to take any steps toward im- 
to support, and the actual increase therefore, it is safe to say, | proving it, although it is quite likely that if it is removed an- 
will be three times that number, or 75,000. Yet, under the bill, other structure will taken its place in order to have the buildings 
notwithstanding this immediate and appalling pressure upon | facing upon this beautiful park conform somewhat with the 
habitations a structure that can be put in order for $125,000 is | grandeur of the entire enterprise. 
going to be neglected. Mr. President, I am in favor of the amendment. I feel that 
Mr. President, if this building would accommodate 187 people | something ought to be done, That it ought to be confined to 
us inhabitants, it will accommodate 137 offices. If it can be | Members of Congress I doubt very much. I doubt very much 
improved for offices, the Government may well yield its posses- | whether it would be well to provide it for Members of Congress; 
sion of one of the big apartment houses that it is now in pos- | but it does seem to me that we ought to provide for the im- 
session of on Fifteenth Street and enable some of those people | provement necessary for equipping this building for the pur- 
to secure shelter there. Why should not that be done? One | poses indicated in the bill. 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars, generally speaking, is not Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it is an absolute mistake to 
of much consequence in this body; it is a bagatelle. I have tried | convert that building into a housing proposition. It will cost 
once or twice to save that amount of money in vain, the reasons | $120,000 to house 120 people. That building could be taken and 
being that it is such a little, insignificant sum that it will cost | one of the departments might be placed in it. It was constructed 
more. in the waste of time to attempt to save it than to let it go | for an office building. It would cost very little money to put it 
in. Now, in a $60,000,000 bill the appalling sum of $120,000 for | in proper condition for that purpose. If Senators want to do 
the improvement of a large and.important structure is so great | something with that building, some of the departments that 
as to make it impossible to give it favorable consideration. are paying rent might be provided for there instead of driving 
I predict, Mr. President, that many buildings to be erected | people out of their homes for the purpose, 
under this appropriation very much smaller than the Maltby The House committee does not want that building for housing 
Building and accommodating many people below the number | purposes. Everybody who has investigated it says that the 
to be assigned to it will cost a good deal more than $120,000, | expenditures for necessary alterations would exceed its value. 
a good deal more than $150,000, nay, $200,000, because I can | We have apartments here which have been seized by the Army 
see opportunities in this bill for a riot of expenditures approach- | and the Navy Departments to be used as offices. Let the com- 
ing in some degree those with which we have already been f mittee which has charge of this business take charge of the 
confronted from the appropriations made for other purposes. | building for office purposes. Buildings for the execution of the 
I want to get action upon this bill, Mr. President, to complete | alien-enemy act and other acts are being erected here. Every- 
unfinished structures, to repair old structures as well as to body who has examined that building for housing purposes with 
build new ones, and nothing addresses itself to my sense of the a view of making a hotel or a home out of it has reached the 
proprieties at this time so strongly as the immediate and neces- | conclusion that the expenditure would be too great for the num- 
sary improvement of this building. I therefore insist upon | ber of people who could be taken care of and that it ought to 
my amendment. be used for office purposes. This committee did not have charge 
Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I thoroughly concur with | of assigning offices to people. 
my colleague [Mr. THostas] in the fact that the Maltby Build- Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
ing ought to be improved, ought to be repaired, and ought to | to me? 
be utilized by the Government. It is a structure that has not The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
n crack in its walls. It is absurd, it seems to me, for any | ginia yield to the Senator from Colorado? 
contention to be made that it is unsafe. By reason of that Mr. SWANSON. I yield to the Senator. 
condition I do not see why a structure that costs perhaps Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator from Virginia 
$150,000 or $200,000 should not be utilized by the Government. | that this building was originally a hotel, and that the rooms 
The idea of tearing down the Maltby Building arose, as there are rooms which are really fitted for living purposes in the 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] said, from the way of bedrooms. It seems to me it would cost more to convert 
desire to construct a straight road from the Columbus Monu- | that building into a public building for offices than to keep it 
ment, in front of the depot, to the Peace Monument, in front of | in its present condition. 
the Capitol, and inasmuch as it ran through a part of the Mr. SWANSON. It was changed into an office building and 
building it was thought to be necessary that the entire building | used for office purposes by Senators in its present condition. 
should be obliterated and removed. It was changed from a hotel to an office building, and with a 
Mr. President, some of the architects believe that the only | small expenditure of money we could get one of the departments 
way to lay out a city or to lay out a street is in straight | in need of outside offices to go there and thus dispose of it. 
lines, and others believe that the only way is by winding Mr. SHAFROTH. But the difficulty is that they will not go 
roads. It does seem to me that when we have a fine structure | there. 
that has been occupied by Senators as an office building, in Mr. SWANSON. Well, put them there, and do not give them 
order simply to cater to the artistic taste of a straight road | money to pay rent elsewhere. 
that we should destroy that building strikes me as somewhat Mr. SHAFROTH. We have never been able to get them there. 
monstrous, The officials all want tile flooring and nickel-plated plumbing; 
Mr. President, those houses that are below the Maltby Build- | they want all of the modern improvements; and they say, “ We 
ing on New Jersey Avenue are infinitely better looking than | prefer to stay where we are, or we would rather get into a new 
those that would face upon that beautiful park with those building than to go down there.” 
buildings removed. If any person will go down there and Mr. SWANSON. I do not know whether the Senator is aware 
look at the alley or small streets that would face upon the | of the fact that all the other buildings on that street which could 
park when the Maltby Building and the other buildings below | be used during this-war for housing purposes, and other buildings 
the Maltby Building are removed, he would find that it would in Washington that are not occupied can be used for that 
be almost a disgrace to the park to have such buildings face | purpose. The Bureau of Education, which employs about 100 
upon it. It was for that reason, to a large extent, that I ob- people, is anxious to get that building, I did not feel that my 
jected to tearing down the Maltby Building. committee had jurisdiction to assign that building, which be- 
Mr. President, the only other solution of this question, if: longs to the Senate, for office purposes. We never have had 
you tear down these buildings, will be that you must, in order | jurisdiction to assign office buildings to anybody. That is a 
to have a respectable appearance, buy clear to First Street, and | province which does not belong to us. Consequently, instead of 
that means, of course, that some more people in the District of | having a fight between the Bureau of Education and some other 
Columbia will get more money for the houses which they al-| bureau as to where they shall be located, we thought it was 
ready have, and they must be torn down. The grounds of the proper, as we did not have jurisdiction of the matter, to have it 
Capitol are amply large. and it seems to me that it would not eliminated. 5 
be wise to do it. Alx. THOMAS. Mr. President 
I do not know what amount of money may be required, but The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
there are some parts of that building that are in most excellent | ginia yield to the Senator from Colorado? 
shape. The walls are good; the floors are fair. It perhaps Mr. SWANSON. I do. 
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Mr. THOMAS. How can the Senator from Virginia say that 
his committee has not jurisdiction of that subject, when the bill 
which came from the other House expressly includes it? 


Mr. SWANSON. It has jurisdiction for housing purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS. My amendment is in order, then. 

Mr. SWANSON. When it came to a conclusion the committee 
thouglit that this building ought to be used for office purposes 
and not for housing purposes; that it was much better and 
cheaper to use it for office purposes. The Bureau of. Education 
wanted to have a hearing before my committee and have the 
committee assign it to them as their habitation. Other depart- 
ments might want it, but as my committee did not have jurisdic- 
tion of the question of the assignment of buildings to bureaus 
for their habitation, and as others wanted it, we thought the 
best thing to do was to eliminate this matter and to leave it 
open, so that the Appropriations Committee or the committees 
having jurisdiction of the subject might look into it. 

I think the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Samra] was anxious 
to be heard if it was proposed to appropriate it for any other 
purpose except office purposes, so that the Bureau of Education 
might get it. That is the reason for the elimination. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think there is 
considerable force in what the chairman of the committee has 
said, but I am going to vote for this amendment to emphasize 
my idea that something ought to be done with the Maltby 
Building. While the Senator from Virginia suggests. that his 
committee might not exactly have jurisdiction to dispose of 
that building for housing purposes, Congress certainly has 
jurisdiction. If the Senate sees fit to adopt this amendment, 
it will relieve the committee, of course, from any responsibility 
with reference to the matter. But that building ought to be 
used for some purpose. I think it could very well be used for 
offices: and for office purposes. It is not unsuitable for rooming 
purposes. The rooms are really small, and I understand, as 
the Senator from Colorado has stated, it was originally a hotel. 
The rooms have not been changed very much from that time, 
and it could be made suitable for housing purposes without 
very great expense. 

Mr. President, I am going to take this opportunity to say 
just a word or two with reference to a condition that seems to 
me to be getting really worse; and in a way to issue a warning 
to the profiteers of the District of Columbia, and possibly say 
a word in the hope that the spirit of profiteering, which seems 
to be growing up and developing here, may halt. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Troas] has referred to 
this matter several times heretofore; I remember he referred to 
it a short time ago, and I thought that his statements probably 
were a little too sweeping with reference to the District of 
Columbia. My experience had been and the information that I 
had received was that many of the apartment houses and many 
of the hotels were not increasing their prices, and I thought 
that the spirit of profiteering to which the Senator referred 
probably existed more in connection with houses that hereto- 
fore possibly had not been used for rooming purposes, but the 
owners of which were now taking advantage of the situation and 
were placing high prices upon rooms they might rent, or that 
persons who had rented apartments took the opportunity to sub- 
let them at a very high rate, and were taking advantage of 
that opportunity. 

I know as to some of the hotels in this city, where I have 
engaged rooms for people from my State upon telegraphic re- 
quests from them, I found that they. were not making any higher 
charges for rooms than they made before the war began. I know 
of some apartment houses where the prices have continued the 
same as they were heretofore—at least, no substantial increase 
has been made. So I thought the spirit of profiteering had not 
taken possession of many of the hotels and of many of the regu- 
lar apartment houses of the city, but it looks as if this spirit 
is, at any rate, getting into these places now. I understood the 
other day that in some of the larger apartment houses or in some 
of the hotels in this city that apartments which had rented for 
$50 n month some time ago were increased to $75, and notice 
has been given that in a certain time the rates will be $100 a 
month. I have received a petition to-day, sent to me by a very 
prominent Government official, that Lam going to read to the 
Senate, and read the letter that accompanies it, without giving 
the name of the apartment house at this time, The letter states: 


With this I am sending. vou à petition signed by a majority of the 


tenants of the Apartment. 
This petition calls attention to the very serious condition which con- 
fronts t use for a number 


e — 9 — who have occupied this apartment ho 
of) years. hile I do not reside in this apartment, my secretary and 
a number of other Government employees personally known to me occupy 
apartments in the and are C in the outlook. 


The tenants haye ascertained from e owner that he is contem- 


piating the transfer of the building to a private concern for the pur- 


poses other than that of am apartment house. The only satisfaction 
e gives the tenants is that he will notify them two months in advance 
of the proposed change. 

This refers to one of the largest apartment houses in the 
city, whieh has been used as an apartment house for many 
years. The letter continues: 

Now, Senator, it is well known that there are no vacant desirable 
8 in Washington. The contains 49 families, prac- 
tically every one of which has one or more Government workers, and 
nearly every flat has rented. one or more rooms to new Government 
workers who have recently come to the city, In a number of instances 
the heads. of families are now in the u and the dependent relatives 
are in no position to move even if desirable rooms could be found else- 
where. Inasmuch as the majority of the tenants.of the are in 
Government 1 it would seem, to me that the matter justly comes 
under the jurisdic fon of the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
which is at this time considering the problem of housing the thousands 
of new employees of the Government. It: strikes me that it is just 
as important: that the committee should look after the welfare of those 
who have worked faithfully for the Government for many years as for 
the newcomers. 

There. can be no question that the transfer of the apartment house is 
a case of profiteering, and personally I think steps should be taken by 
your committee to prevent moves of this kind anywhere in the city. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr: JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the letter which the Senator 
from Washington has just read is a most interesting one, and is 
in harmony with information of a similar character which I 
have receiyed with reference to some of the apartment houses, 
My information is that the charge of profiteering is to be evaded 
by placing the increase upon the furniture in the apartment 
rather than upon the apartment itself; and in some instances 
I am told that apartment houses—and I will name the Brighton 
us one of them—are to be converted into rooming houses, the 
tenants having been notified that their leases will not be re- 
newed. The house is to be furnished by the present owner 
and rooms, instead of apartments, are to be let, the increase 
being placed upon the furniture; so that, instead of charging an 
increase of rent for the apartment itself, the added profit is 
figured as rent upon the furniture, but the absolute increase to 
the tenant who must pay the rent is very large indeed. 

I do not know—and I have made some efforts to inquire, and 
so have members of my family—of a single apartment in Wash- 
ington that can be secured unfurnished, the idea being that by 
the furnishing of the apartment by the owner and the placing of 
a housekeeper or some similar person in charge, an enormous 
increase in return can be obtained by renting rooms and some- 
times apartments furnished—a method of evading the general 
proposition that will hardly be acceptable to the poor devils who 
have to pay the rent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have an idea that that is the 
plan that is proposed in connection with the apartment referred 
to in the letter and petition I am bringing to the attention of 
the Senate, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to say that I have received a great 
many: letters complaining of profiteering here. One scheme 
seems to be to go to the tenants and tell them, “ You must 
yacate in two months; I am going to sell the building,” thus 
creating a scare among the tenants in order to induce them. to 
offer larger rents, In that way it is sought to make enormous 
profits out of them. I had a letter some days ago from a man 
in Michigan, whose son-in-law and daughter, who are employed 
in Washington, have been living in an apartment for a long 
time. They received notice the other day that the owner in- 
tended to sell the building, and that they must, vacate. within 
two months, with an intimation that possibly he might not sell 
if he was paid more rent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr; President p : 

The PRESIDING.OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from. Florida? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 9 

Mr. FLETCHER. If I may interrupt the Senator for a brief 
statement, we hear of instances of excessive charges and of 
people taking advantage of prevailing conditions, It seems to 
me we are likely. to attribute that to a general situation and be 
unjust, perhaps, to a great many owners of apartment houses 
as well as other property in the city of Washington. I believe 
the Senator will admit that this criticism does not apply. to all 
the owners of apartment houses and all those who have resi- 
denee property to rent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
present when I began. 


I take it the Senator was not 


1918. 


I was not in the Chamber at that time, but 
Mr. President, I 


Mr. FLETCHER. 
I heard the Senator’s subsequent remarks. 
desire to say this 

Mr. THOMAS. May I interrupt the Senator fór a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to say to the Senator from 
Florida that the statement I made is by no means general; it 
only applies to some of the District landlords, : 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am a little apprehensive that we are 
likely to do an injustice to a large number of public-spirited and 
good people in Washington, because I know personally of a 
number of instances where rents have not been increased to 
tenants of apartment houses. I know personally of some cases 
where they have been increased something like 10 per cent, or 
perhaps a little more than that, but such increases grew out 
of the fact that coal was, as we know, not only difficult to 
obtain but very high in price, and the cost of delivering and 
handling it, as well as the cost of elevator service, and that 
sort of thing, which some of the apartments furnish, more than 
exceeded the additional rent charge that they were making. 
So I think that we ought to remember that these instances of 
profiteering being published and discussed give the impression 
that that is a sort of general situation, whereas I do not believe 
it obtains throughout the city, although it does in exceptional 
cases, 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator allow me to suggest to 
the Senator from Florida that he ought to give the names of 
those constituting the exceptions? I for one, if they have not 
attempted to hold up the American people, would be willing to 
grant them a gold medal from Congress. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can say positively that I know of such 
instances. I know of at least three apartment houses where 
there has been no increase in rent at all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have known, if the Senator will allow 
me, of people who have spent weeks going around and trying 
to find some place where they could live without giving up all 
of their salary for rent, without being able to find the excep- 
tional places, 

Mr. FLETCHER. That may be; of course, those who have 
not inereased the rent for their properties have their apart- 
ments all rented and occupied. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are mighty few of them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to say to 
the Senator from Florida that I made substantially the state- 
ment he has made when I began my remarks, I said that I had 
heard of the charge with reference to profiteering in the District 
of Columbia, and I had thought that the charge was not prop- 
erly applicable to the regular apartment houses throughout the 
District and to many of the hotels; but from matters that have 
come to my knowledge in the last two weeks I am becoming 
af-aid that the spirit of profiteering is beginning to creep into 
these places. I know that the place where I live, Mr. President, 
has made no increase in rent to amount to anything; and that 
property has been filled all the time. The people to whom the 
Senator from North Dakota referred could not have gotten in 
there, because there were no vacant rooms. The owners have 
not taken advantage of their tenants at all; they have treated 
them with perfect fairness. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, I wish to 
say—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to say that the people to whom I 
refer are people who could find rooms, but they could not find 
any that they could afford to take, because the prices charged 
were so exorbitant. It was not because the rooms were filled, 
but because the prices were outrageous. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not dispute that there are 
cases of that kind; but, like the Senator from Florida, I think 
there are a great many where advantage has not been taken of 
the situation, and I think the time is soon coming when those 
who have not taken advantage of the situation should be known 
and those who are taking advantage of it should also be known. 
I would give the name of the apartment house referred to in the 
letter I have read were it not for the fact that the petition is 
signed by tenants of the apartment, and I do not care to give 
a name at this time simply because of that fact. The petition 
states: 
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We, the undersigned tenants of the Apartment House, having 
been informed that the owner is negotiating a transfer of the buildin 
to private parties, who will utilize it for purposes other than a dwell- 
ing, and that we are likely in the near future to be notified we must 
Ang goare elsewhere in the city, would call your attention to the 
act that— 

The majority of the tenants in the are Government em- 
ployees; a number of the heads of families are now in the Army, and 
a large number of rooms have been rented to new Government workers 
who have recently come to the city. The proposed change will be a 
real calamity to most of these 8 There are 49 apartments in this 
building and there are probably 250 or more people residing there at 
the present time. 

It is well known to your committee that there are no desirable vacant 
apartments to be obtained anywhere in Washington, and the same 


thing is true in regard to houses at reasonable rentals. The problem 
of housing the large number of new employees now in the city and 
expected in the near future Is acute. If the owner of the is 


permitted to carry out his plan this problem becomes more serious. 

The tenants of the look to your committee to provide some 
relief in their present difficulties. There can be no question that the 
owner of the in making this change is actuated by purely 
selfish desire for profit. 

Mr. President, what I really want to say is this: In my judg- 
ment Congress has reached a frame of mind where it proposes 
to take care of situations like that, and I believe that legisla- 
tion will be passed before this session of Congress adjourns that 
will meet such situations just as fully as it is possible to meet 
them. The man who tries to take advantage of the situation 
before legislation is passed will find that that legislation is 
framed in such a way that it will catch him. The subcommittee 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia is working on this 
matter, and I feel sure that that subcommittee, headed by the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], who takes a very 
great interest in matters of this kind and whose ability and 
industry are a fair warrant that a just and equitable bill will be 
prepared and submitted to the full committee, will frame a bill 
to take care of the situation, so that the people who own apart- 
ment houses now will not be able to take advantage of the 
spirit of gain and the present opportunity to make large rates 
just because the legislation has not heretofore passed, but that 
whatever legislation is passed will relate back to a certain defi- 
nite period that will catch most of the people who are trying to 
take advantage of those who are compelled to come here and are 
compelled to have quarters, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to say that there is not the least 
excuse for raising rents in the District of Columbia. Taxes on 
real estate in the District are lower than in almost any other 
city in the country, and they have not been changed for years. 
I know from my own experience—and I have been paying taxes 
on the house in which I live for almost 20 years—that they are 
the same to-day as they were 20 years ago. The only excuse for 
an increase in rentals in apartment houses or on the part of 
people who have dwellings to rent is simply the increased price 
of the coal which was used last winter. 

I hope the Senator from Washington, and I hope the other 
members of the committee to which he refers, will find some way 
to check these practices. I am getting tired, if the Senator will 
allow me 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I am getting tired of the way we are worked 
here in this city. If there are a lot of old worthless buildings, 
which the owners do not consider good property, they are loaded 
on to the Government. I expect now they will want to unload 
on the Government the buildings back of the Maltby House, in 
order that a better view of the Peace Monument may be ob- 
tained when one stands at the portals of the Union Station. 
I suppose they will want us to demolish some more buildings 
down the street, so that they may sell them to the Government 
and thus have them taken off their hands. 

It is inscrutable to me that the Treasury Department had the 
hardihood to buy the Arlington property—that hole in the 
ground—when the Government owns three blocks of good land 
nearer the Treasury Department than is the -\rlington hole. 
Yet the Government paid a million dollars for that site. They 
go among the people here and canvass them for liberty bonds. 
Mr. President, there ought to be a canvass started for greater 
economy in the publie service. 

This city is swarming with people. Go through some of the 
departments, and you can hardly make your way because of the 
number of young men and young women who are congested in 
the various buildings. Some of them are apparently busy, but 
a large percentage of them seem to spend their time gossiping, 
while others read newspapers. The Lord only knows what all 
this force that has been brought here to work for the Govern- 
ment is doing. I suggest, as was proposed in a newspaper the 
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other day, that some of the Government bureaus ought to be 
removed to other cities. One could be taken to Chicago, another 
to Baltimore, another to the fair city of Alexandria, which is 
located in the State where my good friend the chairman of the 
committee lives, a number of them could be taken to adjoining 
towns, where the employees could get rents at living rates and 
where they would not be bled, as they are constantly being bled, 
by real-estate men and profiteers in this city. ` 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think I can 
assure the Senator from Minnesota that the Committee on the 
District of Columbia will take care of the situaiion; that we 
will try to meet it and try to prevent the outrages of which he 
complains; and I think in doing so I can assure the owners of 
the property who have been acting justly and properly, and 
who have not been taking advantage of the situation, that they 
will be treated fairly, and I can also assure the people who 
have been taking advantage of the situation that they will be 
treated fairly and justly, too. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 

. os 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am very much interested in the assurance 
just given by the Senator from Washington, and I know he 
means what he says. I should like to ask in that connection 
when we may expect a report from that committee to the 
Senate? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] told me to-day that the 
subcommittee hoped to be able to report by the close of the 
day to the full committee, and I am ready to meet to-morrow 
morning or at any other time in order to get early action 


upon that bill, Of course, I can not assure the Senator just 


when it will be done; but I think he can be assured that the 
committee is going to act just as promptly as the importance 
of the legislation warrants. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator will not take offense, then, I 
am sure, if I remind him of the dying words of Mr. Choate, 
For God's sake hurry up.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am in hearty sympathy with 
that suggestion, and that is one reason why I spoke to the 
Senator from Ohio to-day. I was glad to have his assurance 
that he thought the subcommittee would be able to report 
to-day. Then I am hoping that the chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Célumbia will call us together 

Mr. KING rose. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And that the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Krxa] will cooperate with me and the other members of 
the committee in getting early action. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I am through. 

Mr. KING. I merely wish to call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that a great many of the employees of the Government 
are addressing themselves to Members of the Senate. I know 
a number of them have waited upon me, calling attention to 
the exorbitant demands that have been made upon them for 
rentals within the District. A number have come to see me 
who state that they will be compelled to leave their employ- 
ment and return home because of the extortionate rates they 
are charged for housing by landlords in the city. A number of 
persons have also been to see me who have had contracts for 
apartments, the contracts terminating in July, August, Septem- 
ber, and October of this year, but in not a single instance have 
they been able to get any assurance from the landlords of a 
renewal of the lease upon any terms whatever; indeed, the 
indication is that the landlords will wait until the last moment 
and then charge, as those who have come to me state, prices 
that would be prohibitive. I think unless legislation is speedily 
enacted that when autunm comes we will find the situation 
here intolerable, - 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That reminds me of one inci- 
dent to which I wished to call attention, but which I over- 
looked. It was called to my attention a short time ago that 
some 10 or 15 young ladies who had come here to accept Gov- 
ernment employment had rented a house, taken it collectively, 
at a certain rate. They had every reason to think that the 
amount agreed upon would be the permanent rent; they paid 
no yearly rental or anything of that kind, but they paid 
monthly rentals. A short time ago the landlord or the land- 


lady came to them and stated that after 80 days or such a 
matter they would have to pay a certain amount, naming a 
very large sum, which these ladies did not see how they would 


be able to meet. 
every day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator a 
question before he takes his seat, and that is wliether this bill is 
intended to cover’ only rooming houses, apartment houses, or 
whether he will make it broad enough to cover even the hotels? 

Let me say that there are a great many transients who have 
to come to the city of Washington, and it is rather a shame that 
they should have to pay 80 cents for a lemon if they go to one 
of these hotels. What I say is that absolute robbery has been 
practiced by our hotels, even worse than has been practiced by 
the rooming houses, and it does seem to me that we ought to 
protect the public. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I will say to the 
Senator that I am not a member of the subcommittee that are 
framing this bill, so I do not know exactly the scope of the 
measure that they contemplate reporting to the full committee. 
I feel sure that they are going to try to cover the situation 
broadly. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I sincerely hope they will. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know anything about 
these hotels that are charging 80 cents for a lemon, but I do 
know that there are good hotels in the city that have not raised 
their rates since the war began. They are good, nice hotels, too. 
As I said a while ago, I have engaged accommodations there 
for citizens of my State upon telegraphic request, and I find 
that they get rooms, and rooms and bath, at the same rate that 
they did before the war began. I have no hesitation in stating 
what those places are. 

Mr. OWEN and Mr. SWANSON addressed the Chair. 

aoe PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I took the floor, and I simply asked the 
Senator from Washington a question, and I desire to hold the 
floor for just a minute longer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield first to the Senator from Okla- 
homa, who, I think, was on his feet first. 

Mr. OWEN. I did not intend to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply want to say one thing, We had 
before us yesterday the discussion of the Arlington Hotel site, 
and I made the suggestion that, as I understood, this property 
had been sold a short time ago for about $400,000. The senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martın] was very earnest in his 
denunciation of a statement of that kind, stating that the ques- 
tion refuted itself, because within his own knowledge this prop- 
erty, this hole in the ground, was worth somiewhere about a 
million dollars, and that it could not have been offered for even 
$400,000 within the last twenty-odd years. 

I took occasion this morning to call up by telephone a gentle- 
man who has been more or less connected with the transactions 
concerning the changes in the ownership of this hotel property, 
and who is now bringing an action against the company which 
purposed to construct a hotel there some time ago; and he in- 
forms me that, as he understands the situation, it was sold to 
the Arlington Hotel Co, for about $350,000, and that was but 
a few years ago. This was for the land, before the hole was 
made in it, ' 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I can not speak by the card; but I have 
a strong impression, knowing some of the gentlemen who were 
connected with the enterprise originally, that they paid a mil- 
lion and a quarter dollars for the old Arlington Hotel and the 
site; that within a year, or about that time, it was foreclosed 
and taken at $800,000; but that it stood the original syndicate 
a million and ‘a quarter dollars. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Let me correct the Senator as to the pro- 
ceeding, It was first purchased by this company that was or- 
ganized to build a new hotel. They tore down the old hotel 
building upon that site, as I am informed, and then proeeecded 
to dig this hole in the lot. They squandered money in a way 
that would have made them the envy of the ordinary administra- 
tive board during this war period. In a short time the money 
that had been raised by the stockholders was squandered, and 
they had mortgaged the premises, or given a trust deed on the 
premises, for $800,000. That had nothing to do with the origi- 
nal purchase price. They put this trust deed on it for $800.000. 
Then a number of gentlemen from Richmond, Va., bought it in 
under foreclosure and accrued interest for $847,000. That in- 
cluded the lot and the hole. Then they proceeded to construct 


Situations like that are coming up nearly 
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a hotel, or something of that character, and then turned it off 
onto the Government. 

Ido not know what the building is going to be worth, and 
therefore I have no information as to whether the Government 
has made a good bargain or a bad bargain. I simply wanted to 
state the information I had as to the original selling price to 
this company. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I do not follow the Sena- 
tor in this respect: He says that, as he understands it, the prop- 
erty has recently been sold for $400,000. Now, somebody lonned 
$800,000 on it and took a trust deed, and it was foreclosed, That 
shows that those people thought it was worth $800,000. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not at all, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRANDHGEE. Why not? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. If I happened to own a lot that was worth 
$100,000, and I got in debt for $200,000, and I had no other 
security to give for the $200,000 than the lot which was worth 
$100,000, that would be no evidence whatever that ‘the lot was 
worth $200,000; and that seeins to have been the case here. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I assume that the $800,000 was loaned 
on the property. If it was not, if they simply took the $800.000 
mortgage on something that was not worth more than $400,000, 
Jenn follow the Senator on that; but where are his figures to 
show that the place was only worth $400,000 as a piece of prop- 
erty, irrespective of what the different syndicates have lost in 
trying to put up a new building there? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Nothing more than the information which 
I received this morning that it was originally seld for about 

350,000 to those who intended to construct u hotel. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What does the Senator mean by “ origi- 
nally —the old Arlington Hotel property that was owned by 
Mr. Eustis? 

Mr. McCUMBER. After the building was taken off of it, 
and so on. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But Mr. Eustis got a million and a quar- 
ter dollars for that property with the hotel on it. Whether the 
purchasers paid too much for it or not I do not know. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am simply giving the information that 
I had in relation to it. t 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado. [Put- 
ting the question.] By the sound the “ ayes” seem to have it. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask for the yeas and nays on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
stated once more? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will please state 
the amendment. 

The Secretary. After the word“ Columbia,” on line 21, page 
7, it is proposed to add: 

Of which the sum of $75.000, or so much thereof as shall be 1 
therefor, shall he used by the Superintendent of the United States Capi- 
tol Building and Grounds to convert the building known as the Maltby 
House into an apartment house for occupancy by Members of the 
Congress, 

Mr. GALLINGER obtained ‘the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. GALLINGER, I do. 

Mr, THOMAS. Task unanimous consent to strike out the last 
words, “fur occupancy by Members of the Congress.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator has a right to 
modify his »mendment, 

Mr. THOMAS. Then I will eliminate that clause. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to the amendment if 
that clause is eliminated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I simply want to say about 
this particular building that I had committee rooms in that 
building at one time and enjoyed them very much. indeed, before 
I had an opportunity to get into the Capitol; but, to my sur- 
prise, afterwards the very official named in this amendment con- 
demned the buildmg, He made a report that it was not suitable 
for occupancy, that it was in a very dangerous condition, and 
o result was that everybody got out of it who could get out 
of it. 

Mr, THOMAS. And the building still stands. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now. I did not quite agree that it was 
unsafe; and I recall another illustration where a building was 
sacrificed in the same way, The Government is now construct- 
ing a building on the lot south of the Belasco Theater. A sub- 
stantial brick building, used for office purposes, stood there, 
which I think, if it had been allowed to remuin, might have 
remnined there for a million years, unless it had been destroyed 
by fire or earthquake or something of that kind; but a Senator 
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visiting that building at one time discovered a crack in the wall. 
He reported it to some official of the Government and that 
building was declared to be unsafe and pulled down, and that 
property has remained idle now, I guess, for fifteen or more’ 
years. In my judgment that building ought never to have been 
removed; but it was removed, and we lost the occupancy of it, 
and now the Government is going to spend a large amount of 
money in putting a new building on that site, which I think the 
Government ought to do. x 

So, in reference to the Maltby Building, I think that before 
$75,000 is spent on that building for any purpose the Superin- 
tendent of the Capitol Bullding and Grounds, who made the re- 
port declaring it unsafe, ought either to verify his findings or 
else to admit that he was mistaken; one or the other. f 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Coiorado? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Sstoor] has 
just informed me that he oecupied that building for office pur- 
poses for six years after it was condemned, 

Mr. GALIANGER. After it was condemned? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator that the Super- 
intendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds has made an 
estimate two or three times as to how the building could be made 
absolutely safe and at what cost, and it depends very largely 
upon the use to which the building is to be put. If it is im- 
proved for one purpose, the cost was estimated at, I think, only 
$82,000, and if for another purpose a larger amount was named, 
As I understand, the condemnation was not made by any offi- 
cial of the United States Government. It was made by some- 
body connected with the fire department of the District of 
Columbia. About that time there was an agitation going on 
for the construction of a new Senate Office Building, and it was 
thought by some that perhaps there was some influence exerted 


Very well, 


to have an additional reason to get a new building, and it was 


then thought to be doubtful whether the Maltby Building was a 
safe building. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, having had something to 
do with the construction of the new Senate Office Building, T 
will say that it is news to me that anybody interested in the 
construction of the new Office Building hac anything to do 
with getting the Maltby Building condemned. The fact is that 
it was condemned, and my recollection is that the Superin- 
tendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds was the official 
who made a report saying that it was unsafe. Now, I suppose, 
if it was unsafe, that that meant that the feundations were in- 
secure or that there was some very substantial change neces- 
sary to be made in it to make it safe, but on that point I have 
no definite information. My only thought was that if we are to 
spend $75,000 on that building—and I think we ought to spend 
enough money on it to make it tenantable—we ought at least 
to know before the money is expended that everything is safe 
or will be safe after the money ‘has been expended. I apprehend 
that this appropriation is not intended to strengthen the build- 
ing—it is not intended to make it more secure so far as its 
structure is concerned—and we ought not to throw away any 
money on it unless it will be entirely secure and safe after the 
appropriation has been expended. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If the Senator will yield to me, I will 
state that my attention was called to this building first when I 
saw some effort to take out the windows, and I wondered 
whether oi not the building was safe, and so I walked around 
the building. On the side of the building where there are no 
windows the walls were perfectly intact; there was’ no evidence 
ut -all that I could discover of any cracks in the walls, and it 
struck me as a very substantial ‘building, because the weakness 
of a builcing is made very manifest on un back wall without 
windows, and when there were no cracks therein I came to the 
conclusion that it was a very substantial and safe building. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What I wanted to emphasize was that 
I think we are getting into a bad habit in the District of Colum- 
bia, and perhaps that extends to other. municipalities—I do not 
know how that may ‘be—in feeling that we have got to pull 
down old buildings and construct new buildings; and T gave as 
an illustration the fact that that substantial brick building on 
the lot south of the Belasco Theater was torn down at a time 
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when, according to my unintelligent judgment on matters of. 


building, it was absolutely safe, and was answering a useful 
purpose, because, as I remember, the Attorney General's office 
was in it at that time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is correct. The Department of 
Justice was in that building, and I was there repeatedly, and it 
was 2 good, substantial building. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator that I was a 
Member of the House of Representatives at the time that build- 
ing was authorized to be torn down. I had been in the building 
a number of times, but there was agitation at that time of the 
construction of a new building for the Department of Justice on 
that very site, and the question was mooted, and it was rumored 
that this report condemning the building had something to do 
with influencing the attempted construction of a new building, 
and after it was torn down, then they failed to appropriate the 
money for that purpose for many years. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON, I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that over a year ago we appropriated money to allow the 
Treasury Department to build an annex on this very property 
right across from the Treasury Department, north of the Treas- 
ury Department, and provided for a tunnel under the street; 
and instead of going to work and building on that property, 
they are building over this hole in the ground on the Arlington 
property. If the Senator will allow me further, it is not so 
much the price that I complain of in respect to the Arlington 
property; it is the fact that we have other property, three 
squares of property, right below the Avenue, across from the 
Willard Hotel, and we have this property right near the Belasco 
Theater, where this building was torn down that was formerly 
occupied by the Department of Justice. This property remains 
vacant, unutilized, and they go on and take this hole in the 
ground, for God knows what reason. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, my concluding observation 
is that if it is a fact, as the Senator from Colorado suggests, 
that those who wanted a new building were instrumental in 
some way in getting the old building destroyed, it is a reflection 
upon Congress itself that Congress does not exercise snfficient 
care and supervision over these matters to determine whether 
or not a building ought to be pulled down for the purpose of 
constructing a new building on that site. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. GALLINGER, I yield; certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state that I know nothing of the 
fact, except that there was a rumor current to that effect. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; and the only point I wanted to 
make—I was absent when this matter was discussed until I 
came in a moment ago—was that if we are to make this appro- 
priation for reconstructing in any way the so-called Maltby 
Building, we ought to satisfy ourselves to start with that the 
money will not be thrown away provided some official or other 
declares, after a little while, as some official did a few years 
ago, that that building is unsafe. 

That is the only point I want to make about the matter. I 
think that building ought to be utilized. I have always agreed 
with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SuHarrorH], who has been 
insistent in that regard, that that building ought not to stand 
idle. It is a substantial building, constructed for a hotel, occu- 
pied as a hotel for some time, and afterwards taken over by 
the Government. Some of us had committee rooms there, and 
were satisfied with them; but all at once, like a flash out of a 
clear sky, the announcement was made that it was unsafe for 
human life to remain in that building, and the occupants got out 
of it as fast as they could. 

Mr. THOMAS. And the building is still there. 


PUTTING THE AMERICAN DOLLAR AT PAR ABROAD. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, on Monday, April 22, 1918, ap- 
peared an ostentatious article with big headlines explaining 
“why the Federal Reserve Board allows United States cur- 
rency to remain at a discount abroad, as explained by F. I. 
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Kent.“ Mr. Kent delivered this speech before the National For- 
eign Trade Council at Cincinnati. Mr. Kent is in charge of the 
Foreign Exchange Division under the Federal Reserve Board. 
He is said to pass on all foreign exchange transactions. In this 
article Mr. Kent argues against putting the dollar at par. The 
article, in my opinion, in its argument that the dollar should 
remain at a discount abroad, is adapted to serve the German 
interests, because the effect of it is to prevent the American 
dollar buying its full value in neutral countries, and just to the 
extent that the American dollar is deprived of its purchasing 
power to that extent the taxes of the American people and their 
sacrifices in this war will be rendered abortive, unproductive, 
and useless. f 

If it is a good thing, as Mr. Kent thinks, that the dollar 
should be at 30 per cent discount, as it is at present in Spain, 
then it would be a better thing, according to Mr. Kent, to have 
it at 50 per cent discount, or at 60 per cent discount, and the 
bigger the discount the better for the American people. It is a 
“ reductio ad absurdum.“ The argument is false and serves 
Germany’s interest. 

Mr. Kent is posed in the press as a scientific expositor on 
foreign exchange and as a man “in high authority.“ I have 
carefully examined his article, which opens with the following 
paragraph: 

The cry of the orator for a dollar at par throughout the world may 
be valuable in time of peace as commercial propaganda, but it has no. 
proe 1m time of war, particularly with a world’s war, such as exists 

Among others I have been crying “for a dollar at par,” as 
the chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
United States Senate. A dollar at par abroad is just as im- 
portant as a dollar at par at home, precisely in degree to the 
American business involved. 

Mr. Kent's advice is injuring America, and thereby serving 
Germany, and on behalf of the American people—whatever 
the good purposes of the adviser—I denounce the advice as 
hostile to the interests of America. 

Keeping the pound sterling at par “has a place” in Great 
Britain's policy. 3 

Keeping the India rupee at par “has a place” in East India 
policy, and the United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a bill, at the request of the Treasury De- 
partment, to melt 350,000,000 of silver dollars, among other 
things, to preserve the parity of British currency in India, 
which German propaganda was deliberately trying to break 
down. 

The advice of foreign exchange expert, Mr. Kent, that the 
cry of a dollar at par has no place in time of war I shall an- 
swer, and will show the utter fallacy of his arguments, which 
are so misleading and so certain to injure America. 

Any man who argues against doing what reasonably lies 
within our power to put the American dollar at par is giving 
advice injurious to the United States, even if he be in charge 
of the Foreign Exchange Division under the Federal Reserve 
Board. The National Foreign Trade Council needs better ad- 
vice than it got at Cincinnati from Mr. Kent. The United 
States Treasury needs a new set of advisers, becnuse their ad- 
visers are advising against the interests of the people of the 
United States, and I am not willing to be silent when this 
injury to America is being perpetrated. 

The President of the United States is in favor of keeping the 
dollar at par, notwithstanding Mr. Kent. = 

The Secretary of the Treasury is in favor of keeping the 
dollar at par, notwithstanding Mr. Kent. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Leffingwell, is 
in favor of keeping the dollar at par, notwithstanding Mr. 
Kent, and the chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the Senate and the chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House of Representatives are both 
in favor of keeping the dollar at par. 

The obvious reason why the dollar should be kept at par 
is that we are compelled to buy many necessities for ourselves, 
as well as for our allies, of neutrals, and to that extent we must, 
in making war purehases, have our dollar buy as much as 
possible, and not as little as possible. Any person of good sense 
might understand this unless his brain had become hopelessly 
confused in the tangle of his excessive knowledge as an expert. 

Let us examine this expert's advice. The first argument made 
by Mr. Kent is as follows: 

The United States, in order to ca out her in th 
to be obliged to Supply from her 8 resources aod aan Sanat ons 
other countries of the world commodities to the value of many billions 
of dollars. rdless of her great wealth, there is a positive limit to 


her ability to furnish such supplies. In order to win the war she must 
be in a Panon to do so for a longer period than the enemy. The 
length of ti 


me that she can continue to furnish needed supplies will 
depend upon her ability to conserve her resources. 
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And Mr, Kent thinks we can conserve our resources by selling 
gold dollurs in Spain for 60 cents, instead of selling them for a 
dollar. 

The simple truth is that to the extent we are required to buy 
from neutral countries we should control the shipments from 
them to our actual necessities, and this we can do under the 
existing law. We can and do control our exports in like man- 
ner under existing law. Great Britain and France do the same. 
And France. who has borrowed funds from Spain at 7 per cent 
to meet her balances there, sets a suitable example to Great 
Britain to do the same thing. 

It is better for Great Britain and France, and for the United 
States, for that matter, to pay 8 or 4 per cent interest above 
the normal rate than it is to pay a 40 per cent discount, and 
anybody should be able to see this, especially a person engaged 
in conserving the resources of the United States. which Mr. 
Kent so anxiously desires to do. It is better to pay 6 per cent 
or 7 per cent or 8 per cent in Spain for money or on Spanish 
balances here rather than to compel our importers to pay 80 
and 40 per cent for money in Spain. It comes back imme-liately 
upon our own consumers. It comes back upon them with the 
merchant's profit added. Great Britain understands this per- 
fectly well, and so does France, and both of them are making 
strenuous efforts to place credits in Spain for the purpose of 
putting their own currency more nearly at par; and an attempt 
is being made now by the Treasury Department, on our behalf, 
to do the same thing. In other words. the Treasury Department 
is trying to do now what Mr. Kent, the Treasury expert, argues 
it is against our interest to do. They are trying to put the 
dollar at par. and Mr. Kent is arguing before the country that 
its dollar ought to be at a discount. 


Mr. Kent argues ‘that our interest and that of our allies de- 


mands that we maintain such commercial relations as will 
enable us to continue the purchase of neutral commodities con- 
stuntly for a long period. And he argues in consequence that 
by this system— 

We will also be helping to keep the countries with which we trade 
in a heolthier financial condition, which should be of great benefit 50 
helping us to find a market for our goods when the war is over. + 

Selling Spain American dollars at 60 cents on the dollar would 
certainly serve to keep Spain in a healthier financial condition, 
but at our expense, and at our serious expense, It is unpar- 
donable to permit our gold dollar to be at 40 per cent discount, 
It is shameful to the United States, and I shall not submit to 
it if I can help it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Curtis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

I yleld. 


Mr. OWEN, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The proposition which is made is, it 
seems to me, so absolutely void of any reason, that I should like 
to know whether Mr. Kent gives any other reason. 

Mr. OWEN. I shall put the article in full in the Coxdnrs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and I invite Senators to read it. It is abso- 
lutely shameful and disgusting. It has no argument in it 
worthy of the name. 

Yet this man as an expert of the United States Treasury goes 
out and addresses a great convention of business men in the 
United States to persuade them that the dollar should be kept 
at a discount. The President wants our dollar at par; the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury wants it at par, and this alleged expert 
argues agulnst having it at par. As the Senator from Colorndo 
said, there can be no reason why the dollar of the United States, 
a dollar worth par in gold, should be selling at 60 cents on the 
dollar in Spain. There is no just reason for it. It is because 
the dollars we have loaned to our allies have been used in large 
part to meet the trade balances due to Spain for the Spanish 
commodity shipments to Great Britain and France, and because 
our own purchases here by our own importers compel our peo- 
ple, our importers, to have a certain limited number of pesetas, 
and the banks control the supply of commercial bills in pesetas 
and are speculating upon them and compel our importers to pay 
any price that they please. That is the reason of it. It is all 
right from the bankers’ standpoint, but it is highly offensive to 
a good American, 

It is argued that the United States willl find it advisable to 
curtail its exports to neutral countries and to hold our imports 
within reasonuble limits, and says: 


An adverse . rate is the key to such force, and is a great 
regulator of trade, It puts such difficulties In the way of our imports 
that without other pressure we endeavor to do without them in s0 far 
us possible. 

Certainly if our gold dollar buys 60 cents’ worth in Spain, our 
merchants do regard it as a serious difficulty, because they 
must Impose this excess charge on Spanish commodities on their 


own consumers, with the merchants’ profit in addition. It is 
a very serious difficulty, obstructing trade, interfering with 
legitimate commerce. It is precisely for this reason that such 
a difficulty should be removed, and imports and exports con- 
trolled by our other mechanism provided by law by means of a 
license system. We provided for that by u license system. 

To argue that this obvious evil is a benefit because it is a 
means of preventing Americans from buying their necessities 
is illogical and senseless. The things they are obliged to have 
they will buy at the market cost. The purchase and sale of 
things nonessential to war can be and has been stopped by the 
license mechanism otherwise provided by law. 

The discredited American gold dollar puts the United States 
in the attitude of having its currency dishonored and its finan- 
cial credit abroad impaired, It gives psychological encourage- 
ment to the German and psychological discouragement to the 
allies. It has no commercial sense in it for the reason that just 
as France borrowed money from Spain at 7 per cent—8 per cent 
above the normal—and to that extent avoided the tax, we 
could borrow and avoid the tax we pay of 40 per cent on im- 
ports, It is better to pay 3 per cent per annum than 40 per cent 
with each turnover. The merchant keenly feels this. A bank 
expert does not. His class profits on fluctuating high exchange 
rates. 

Mr. Kent's article emphasizes the fact that the Federal Re- 
serve Board, through its Division of Foreign Exchange, knows 
the exact cash balances each Wednesday nigut which every 
country in the world has in the United States, and he states 
that the neutral countries are putting heavy balances into the 
United States. If this is true, then these balances have been 
transferred 10 the United States by bankers by the sale of cred- 
its acquired in neutral countries—by the sale of their commodi- 
ties, payable in terms of their own money—and the New York 
bankers may sell such pesetas at a high rate to merchants com- 
pelled to compete injuriously for such pesetas or kroner or 
guilders. L would discour: this profiteering. Mr. Keut's 
advice would encourage it. I look at the problem from the view- 
point of the importer, exporter, consumer, and producer. The 
banking expert looks at the problem from the opposite side. 
His class profits on fluctuating exchange. 

Moreover, the neutral countries are voluntarily sending their 
balances to America, which is the only thing required to bring 
the dollar immediately to par if sufficiently »ncouraged, but Mr. 
Kent is opposed to encouraging the putting of the dollar at par, 
if his genernl thesis be correct. While it is to our obvious ad- 
vantage, as Mr Kent says, to encourage these countries to put 
their balances in the United States, what becomes of Mr. Kent's 
argument that it is to our advantage to keep the dollar below 
par when he would encourage these balances which would bring 
the dollar to par. The one argument contradicts the other. 

We can put the dollar to par in several different. ways. 

First, by forbidding the sale of pound sterling for dollars 
and compelling the Spanish merchants to buy dollars with 
pesetas. And this only means limiting arbitrage until the 
dollar reaches par. 

Second. We may accomplish it by placing United States 
bonds payable in pesetas in Spain, and thus buy pesetas neces- 
sary to meet the urgent, though limited, demand of our im- 
porters, 

Third. We can accomplish it by encouraging what Mr. Kent 
says is taking place without encouragement, That is, encour- 
aging foreign banks to keep balances in the United States at 
interest, and we can afford to pay them 6 per cent or 7 per cent 
for such balances, rather than compel our merchants to pay 49 
per cent for exchange and the customer in the United States 
40 to 50 per cent for commodities. 

Moreover, if the dollar was at par; if the policy of the United 
States was to keep the dollar at par, these balances of neutral 
countries would greatly expand, because then foreign bankers 
would know that they would not suffer any loss in the future 
by the depreciation of the American dollar by this adverse ex- 
change. When they know that they will get their principal 
back with interest in terms of their own currency at par they 
will deposit their balances here more readily. 

Fourth. We can bring the American dollar to par by impos- 
ing an extra tax on goods required by Spain, putting the export 
tax at the currency rate of the exchange, whatever it is. It 
would not take Spain long to discover the wisdom of exchang- 
ing pesetas for dollars at par, but I do not believe in such a 
friction-arousing policy. 

Fifth. Another way to put the dollar at approximate par is by 
negotiating with the Government of Spain, with the cooperation 
of France and Great Britain, and seeking their just treatment as 
a matter of amity and commercial decency. This, however, 
would require a constant series of negotiations, and while of 
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value, is not of as much value as using the absolute power which 
we have to require commercial justice through the regulation of 
individual transactions. 

It will be remembered we put upon the finance-corporation 
bill a provision that those bonds might be issued in terms of for- 
eign money, and we put in the third liberty-loan bill that the 
bonds of the United States might be issued in terms of foreign 
money, so that a person acquiring those bonds in foreign coun- 
tries would know he would get his principal and interest back 
without the discount of an adverse exchange rate. Congress did 
that very thing for the purpose of bringing the dollar to par, 
showing that the Senate of the United States desires to put the 
dollar at par, that both Houses desire to put it at par, and yet 
this expert of the Treasury is advising the bankers of the United 
States and argues in favor of keeping the dollar at a discount. 

The Congress of the United States expressly authorized the 
President of the United States not only to embargo gold and 
silver, if desirable, but also to embargo credits; and when we 
put an embargo on the sale of dollars for pound sterling and 
compel Spain to buy the dollars she requires of us with pesetas, 
thus giving us pesetas in exchange for these dollars, we have an 
immediate remedy without dealing unjustly in the slightest de- 
gree with Great Britain. 

Because Spain imported from us last year $92,000,000 of goods 
and we imported from her only $36,000,000, she owed us on a 
net balance $55,000,000. Yet the American dollar has come to 
so low a leyel that it only brings 60 cents in Spain, when, in 
point of fact, if we compelled Spain to buy her dollars from us 
exclusively we could make a dollar worth 60 per cent above par, 
because she is obliged to have our dollars. 

Our loans to our allies have been injuriously, if not wrong- 
fully, used against us. On May 21, 1917, in Des Moines, Iowa, 
Hon. W. G. McAdoo delivered at a meeting of business men and 
bankers of Iowa an address, in which he explained that the 
loans already authorized to be made our allies of $3,000,000,000— 
and that was enough to consume our credit trade balance for 
that year—would go to “ five billions or six billions,“ and said in 
relation to the bond issue: “This money is not going to be taken 
out of the country. All of this financing is largely a matter of 
shifting credits; it is not going to involve any loss of gold; it 
is not going to involve any loss of values,” and so forth. 

The money was taken out by hundreds of millions. We 
shipped, I understand, 80,000,000 gold dollars to Spain last 
year, thrcugh London. Spain owed us $55,000,000. We let 
Great Britain have that $55,000,000 to pay Spain, and we fur- 
nished 888,000,000 more of our gold to pay British balances 
due Spain; and on top of that our dollar has been permitted 
to go to a tremendous discount, and every dollar we buy now 
is costing our consumers 50 per cent more than it ought. In 
our normal purchases in Spain it would cost us one-half of 
$86,000,000, or $18,000,000, per annum. In that one country 
there is a great net loss to America. Is that to the advantage 
of the United States in a great war? It is against the interests 
of the United States, it is in the interest of Germany, and I 
object to it most seriously. I filed my objection in the Treasury 
Department. I argued this matter before the Federal Reserve 
Board, with Mr. Kent present, and Mr. Kent told me to my 
face it is better for the dollar to be at a discount. That argu- 
ment was made in the Federal Reserve Board room; afterwards 
I presented the answer fully on the floor of the Senate. To 
lave this expert go out in the United States carrying on a 
false propaganda is unendurable and ought not to be per- 
mitted by the Government of the United States. 

The money was taken out by hundreds of millions, involving 
loss of gold and of values, and then Congress passed an act au- 
thorizing the President to control the sale of dollars or transfer 
ef credits. The President put the power in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Treasury by his proclamation of October 12, 
1917, and Mr. McAdoo trusts it, apparently, to Mr. Kent, who 
now seriously argues against keeping the dollar at par, as the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury desire, and as the 
Congress desires it shall be done. 

We must stand by our allies, and we can do so and still 
protect the dignity of our own currency. We ought to protect 
the American dollar, and as economically as possible. We can 
be as generous as we please with our allies and still preserve 
the honor and dignity of the American dollar, 

What was the anxiety shown by the British Government a 
few days ago when an appeal was made to us for $350,000,000 
of silver? It was to keep the rupee at par. Did Great Britain 
think it important? She thought it vital. The rupee was being 
put below par by a well-organized German propaganda in 
India. I will not stand for any propaganda to put the Ameri- 


can dollar below par for this country; I do not care what the 
motive of the man is, nnd I assume, indeed, I am glad to be- 
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lieve, that his motives are not bad. 
are necessarily bad. 
sense. 

If necessary for us to borrow from these neutral countries, 
who are without effort placing their balances here and paying 
them a high rate, 6 per cent, 7 per cent, it would only be 2 
or 3 per cent margin per annum on enough money from the 
Spanish banks to pay for our imports from Spain at par, whereas 
Mr. Kent would advise us to pay 40 per cent discount on our 
goods shipped from Spain as a means of winning the war. It 
is bad advice, and if Mr. Kent does not know better he ought 
to be retired. If he does really know better—and I do not think 
he does—he ought to be indicted for aiding the enemy. 

It is a serious thing, putting the dollar at a discount. It is 
a very serious thing. Suppose the American dollar were to 
fall to a discount to-day in the United States, what would it 
mean? It would mean that every gold dollar would go in 
hiding. That is what it would mean. It would mean that 
every contract in the United States would be suddenly thrown 
upon a fictitions basis and dislocated. It would mean the most 
complete upset of all our business life, Every man knows that, 
and we have taken infinite pains to store up gigantic quantities 
of gold for the purpose of keeping the American dollar at par in 
the United States, so that everyone who depasits in our 25,000 
banks should know that he can get his deposit in gold on de- 
mand. To say that the dollar should be at a discount abroad 
while it is at par at home has no logic, has no justification, and 
is mischievous in the highest degree. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am in fall accord with the argument 
the Senator is making that our dollar ought to be kept at par. 
I am going to ask the Senator a question that is not directly 
related to the subject he is discussing, and that is why it is 
that the bonds the Government is issuing to the people of the 
country at the present time are not at par in the market? 

Mr. OWEN. I think it is easily answered. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should like to have the reason given. 

Mr. OWEN. I think it is easily answered. There are a great 
many people here really hard up themselves who borrowed 
money to buy bonds with, and after finding that there is a 
market demand by those who have currency available, those 
persons who are in difficulty offer their bonds for sale. That 
is all there is in it. They are willing to make the sacrifice 
and they do not carry them because they are hard up. That is 
all there is about it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator think the bonds that 
are being traded on in the New York market, as an illustra- 
tion, come from that class of people? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am glad to have the explanation, be- 
cause it has been a rather troublesome question to me. 

Mr. OWEN. There is, I think, no doubt about that. Of 
course, the Government has been urged to adopt the policy of 
undertaking to hold the market up by buying the bonds at par, 
but that is regarded by many prudent financiers as containing 
some very serious objections. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply want to add another reason, and that 
is that the money is worth more than the rate of interest that 
is being paid on the bonds. That has a tendency also to throw 
the bonds on the market, and when there is a greater amount of 
bonds offered than there are people to buy them it naturally 
depresses the bond value. 

I will say also to the Senator that English bonds to-day at 
the rate they are selling to investors bring a better rate of in- 
terest than our bonds now that are selling at 97.80, I believe, 
to-day and drawing 4 per cent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hark back to the bonds that were is- 
sued during the Civil War. They were issued at 3.65, I think, 
in a very large amount. They never were below par in the 
market, as I remember. On the contrary, they were always 
above par. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will remember in this connection 
that our greenbacks were below par. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, yes. , 

Mr. SMOOT. And theréfore the people preferred to have 
bonds rather than depreciated currency. With currency below 
par, gold is withdrawn from cireulation, and that is what the 
Senator from Oklahoma referred to in his remarks a moment 
ago; and it will always happen that the dearer money will 
seek a hiding place, 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; that is true. 


I do not think his motives 
I merely think that he lacks common 


1918. 
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Mr. SMOOT. And the cheap money is always the money that 
enters into circulation. 

Mr. OWEN. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. For that reason the man who held the bonds 
during the Civil War period that ultimately had to be paid by 
the Government of the United States in gold was not willing 
to dispose of them for currency at a depreciation of 40 and 50 

r cent. 
ra OWEN. Mr. Kent emphasizes the fact of the bank bal- 
ances of neutral countries piling up in the United States; 
also that the neutral countries have stripped themselves of 
commodities to sell them at a high price to Germany, and they 
must after the war look to us for commodities. This is true; 
and it means that the normal demand for commodities from 
America after the war would give us the equivalent of probably 
in excess of an annual commodity trade balance of a thousand 
million dollars. In addition to this will come interest charges 
from Europe amounting to a half billion more, and in addition to 
this will come the mercantile marine freight credits of American 
ships, so that America may be expected to have a flow of balances 
due her amounting to two or three billion dollars per annum 
after the war is over. 

All of these neutrals will need their trade balances then in 
the United States, and they need, and they know they need, 
them now to begin the arranging of credits in America to supply 
them with needed commodities after the war, for America will 
be in a position to control commodities all over the world be- 
cause of the balances which will be due her. 

Mr. Kent does not see that these facts comprise an overwhelm- 
ing urgument why the dollar should go to par and stay at par, 
because the necessity of the world for the American dollar will 
be gigantic. We have the right to anticipate their needs for 
this dollar and place our own bonds abroad and inyite neutral 
balances here. Indeed, our trade balance last year was $3,000,- 
000,000. That must be paid with dollars, or commodities, or 
gold, or securities. Indeed, it forms the basis upon which the 
American dollar would go to a premium if it were permitted to do 
so, which we ought not to allow, however, as the dollar should be 
used us a standard measure of value, never varying, utterly de- 
pendable, the standard of value throughout the world, if we 
want our country to be the financial center of the world. 

The bankers should not be permitted to tamper with our 
financial yardstick, even if they do profit by it or profiteer by 
it, as I verily believe some of them are doing now; I hope not 
with Mr. Kent's knowledge. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am very much interested in what the Senator 
is saying, and I think it would be good if the American people 
generally understood the situation. I wish the Senator would 
also udd to his remarks that it is not only the banks in Spain 
that are profiting by a depreciated United States currency, but 
speculators, and the speculator to-day is making all the way 
from 20 to 25 and 80 per cent on every dollar of foreign- 
currency bills that he can secure. j 

Mr. OWEN. I have no doubt that is the case, but we ought 
not to allow a condition to remain where this kind of thing can 
be done at the expense of the American people. That is the 
point I am making. 

Mr. Kent justifies our gold embargo and enlarges upon our 
exact knowledge of balances held by neutral countries in 
America, This is the end of the argument of Mr. Kent in telling 
why the Reserve Board allows United States currency to re- 
main at a discount. His alleged explanation of three columns is 
no explanation whatever. It explains nothing. And the lauda- 
tory headlines of the article, with its boast that it is a scientific 
exposition is utterly inaccurate but very serviceable as a piece of 
propaganda. He makes no adequate or convincing explanations 
whatever to justify keeping the dollar at a discount. 

The utterly fallacious argument has been made that while 
importers lost heavily exporters gained. 

That argument appears on page 158 of the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin of March 1, 1918. As a matter of fact, an exporter 
neither gains nor loses. A man who takes a thousand dollars’ 
worth of goods from New York to Barcelona gets his $1,000, and 
if he pays the freight and commission he gets his freight and 
commission back and $1,000. If he gets 3 pesetas for a dollar 
he immediately sells his pesetas for dollars and gets the dollars 
back, and it comes out the same $1,000; and that is all there is 
of that. 

As a matter of fact, in n country where the currency is depe- 
ciated workmen are temporarily paid less and goods are made 
for less and exports are stimulated by this fact of the goods being 
made cheaper at the expense of labor. , 
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That is an old truism in the doctrine of international ex- 
changes, explained by various writers, and a school boy who has 
studied international exchange knows about it. But this is a 
transitory matter and has no relation to the United States be- 
cause the dollar in the United States has not depreciated. Labor 
is not underpaid in the United States; goods are not selling below 
a normal profit in the United States. The contrary is true óf 
Germany. German labor is underpaid, her currency at home has 
depreciated, and she is making goods cheaper than they can be 
made in Sweden, but at the expense of her own German work- 
men, and Germany is thus underselling the manufacturers in 
Sweden. Sweden is on the point of passing a tariff act to exclude 
that advantage over Swedish manufacturers gained by Germany 
at the expense of the poor, underpaid German workmen. While 
that appears in the Federal Reserve Builetin, it affords no 
justification in keeping the American dollar at a discount because 
we gain no advantage in exports. 

Mr. Kent is advertised as having complete control of all 
foreign-exchange transactions. If he had exercised the powers 
given to the President and restricted the transfer of United 
States credits abroad, the American dollar would have been at 
par now. It can be brought to par within a very short time in 
most of the neutral countries. ] 

It is perfectly plain to any man who will follow this with the 
least attention. If we forbid the sale of dollars for pounds 
sterling, then the only way Spain can get dollars from us to 
pay her $92,000,000 of bills to us is to buy dollars from our 
market by the sale of her commercial bills in payment for ship- 
ment from the United States to Spain. Spain would have, then, 
to buy $92,000,000 worth of dollars from us, less our purchases 
of $36,000,000 of commodities from Spain. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or send gold for it. 

Mr. OWEN. Or send gold for it, and therefore our dollars 
would immediately go to par. They would go to par inside of 
a week, Congress gave that power to the President, and he 
gave it to the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury gave it to Mr. Kent, and Mr. Kent advises us now 
not to do it, notwithstanding the President wants it done and 
Congress wants it done. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President ms 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will pardon me, I ought 
to have understood his statement concerning Mr. Kent, but I 
Was engaged otherwise. Will he state who Mr. Kent is? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. Kent has charge of the foreign-exchange 
business of the Federal Reserve Board, and he visées the trans- 
fers of credits from the United States. Congress authorized 
the President to control the transfer of credits from the United 
States. The President authorized the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to discharge this function. The Secretary put Mr. Kent in 
charge, and Mr. Kent tells us it is better not to do it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So Mr. Kent in a sense speaks officially; 
that is, he is an official of the Government? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; he is supposed to speak officially; but I 

insist that he is misrepresenting the officers who are in control 
of that department. I am satisfied from what he has said to 
me that the Secretary of the Treasury wants to put the dollar 
at par. 
The Spanish Government in 1916, finding that there was 
danger of Spanish credits and Spanish commodities migrating. 
from Spain to furnish the sinews of war to the belligerents, 
passed an act prohibiting the placing in Spain foreign or 
Spanish securities except with the approval of the council of 
ministers. I wish, without reading, to put the Spanish royal 
decree and act of the Cortez in the Recorp for the information 
of Senators. I will not take the time to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission to 
do so will be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[{Translation.] 
ROYAL DECREE, 


In accordance with the council of ministers, I hereby authorize the 
minister of finance to — in the Cortes a project of law probibiting 
the introduction into Spain of foreign securities without the autboriza- 
tion of the Governmen 

Given in the royal palace this 14th day of June, 1916. 

‘ ALFONSO. 


The Minister of Finance, Santiago Alba, to the Cortes: 


The abnormal conditions controlling the economic li-e of all countries 
in consequence of the present European war demand in our own country, 
as in others, the adoption of measures of an exceptional character to 
prevent, as far as feasible, the emigration g Spanish funds to the detri- 
ment of the development of national wealth, and tho withdrawal from 
the State of the means for carrying out, at the proper moment, such 
credit operations as may be demanded by public interests, 
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Bearing these considerations in mind, and without forgetting that 
measures of this nature must always have such elasticity as may permit 
the Government to alter them as the case and circumstances may de- 
mand, the undersigned minister, in accord with the council of ministers 
and with His ty’s authorization, has the honor to submit to the 
deliberation of the Cortes the following 

PROJECT OF LAW, 


Article 1. After the promulgation of the present law, and until a date 


which shall be fixed by decree ag upon at a eounci) of ministers, 
there shal! be prohibited: Ne issuing, putting in tion or 
for sale, pawning or introducing in the Spantsh market securities of the 


debt and other legal tenders of foreign governments, as well as stoc 
obligations, or titles of any kind of companies or corporations no 


Spanish, 

Nevertheless, on the I of the minister of finance, the council 
of ministers shall be able to korat in respect to provisions in the pre- 
ceding agraph, the exemptions be may jadge proper. 

Article 2. The Government likewise, on prereset of the minister 
of finance, may prohibit the introduction inte Spain of Spanish securi- 
ties, of corporations or societies, also Spanish, whenever these stocks are 
domiciled abroad. Those who desire to introduce them are hereby 
obliged to report to the Government as to such introduction and destina- 


n. 
Article 3. The violation or the present law shall be eg with a 
fine of 1,000 to 10,000-pesetas, and in case of repetition, with a fine 


June 14, 1916. 
? SANTIAGO ALBA, 
: The Minister of Finance. 

Mr. OWEN. It was precisely the same principle which 
caused Congress, aS a war measure, to pass the trading with 
the enemy act, approved October 6, 1917; among other things 
the act providing— $ ; 

That the President may investigate, regulate, or prohibit under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, by means of licenses 
or otherwise, any transactions in foreign exchange, export or ear- 
markings of gold or silver coin or bullion or currency, transfers of 
credit in any form (other than credits relating solely to transactions 
to be executed wholly within the United States), and transfers of 
evidences indebtedness or of the ownership of property between 
the United States and any foreign country, whether enemy, ally of 
enemy, or otherwise, or between resident of one or more foreign coun- 
tries, by any person within the United States; and he may require 
any such rson engaged in any such transaction to furnish, under 
eath, complete information relative thereto, including the production 
of any of account, contracts, letters, or other papers in con- 
nection therewith in the custody or control of such person, either 
before or after such transactiyn is completed. 

Why? For the very reason that I have mentioned, so as 
to prevent credits migrating from the United States, unjustly 
und unfairly to us, and putting our dollar below par abroad. 

Tt was the same principle that caused Congress to pass the 
espionage act, approved June 15, 1917, which among other 
things provides— 

Section 1. Whenever during the present war the President shall 
find that the public safety so require, and shall make proclama- 
tion thereof, it shall be unlawful to export from or ship from or take 
out of the United States to any country named in such proclamation 
any article or articles mentioned in such proclamation, except at such 
time or times, and under such regulations and orders, and subject to 
such limitations and 5 as the President shall prescribe, until 
otherwise ordered by the sident or by Congress: Provided, however, 
Sh 5 shall be given to the ports of one State over those 
of another. 

On October 12, 1917, the President vested in the Secretary of 
the Treasury the control of foreign exchange, exporting, gold 
trausfer, credits, ete., in the following terms: 

I rege g vest in the Secretary of the Treasury the executive adminis- 
tration of any investigation, regulation, or oe ibition of any transac- 
tien in foreign exchange, export, or earmarking of gold or silver coin, 
er bullion or currency, transfers of credit in any form (other than 
credits relating solely to transactions to be executed wholly within 
“the United States, and transfers of evidences of indebtedness or of the 
ownership of property between the United States and any foreign coun- 
try, or between residents of one or more foreign countries, by any per- 
son within the United States; and I hereby vest in the Secretary of the 
Treasury the perl and power to require any person engaged in any 
such transaction to furnish under oath complete information relative 
thereto, including the productien of any books of account, contract 
letters, or other papers in connection therewith in the custody or contro. 
of such person, either befere or after such transaction is completed. 

At the same time the President vested in the War Trade Board 
the authority to issue licenses for exports or imports in para- 
graphs 2 and 3 of his Executive order of October 12, 1917, in 
the following language: 

I hereby vest in said board the power and authority to issue licenses 
under ach terms and conditions as are not inconsistent with law, or to 
witbhold or refuse licenses, for the exportation of all articles, except 
coin, bullion, or currency, the exportation or taking of which out of the 
United States may be restricted 1 bp e heretofore or here- 
after issued by me under said Title VII of the espionage act. 

I further hereby vest in said War Trade Board the power and au- 
thority to Issue. upon such terms and conditions as are not inconsistent 
with law, or to withhold or refuse, licenses for importation of all articles 
the importation of which may be restricted by any proclamation here- 
after issued by me under section 2 of the trading-wit -the-enemy act. 

The President of the United States, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the best bankers, and various international ex- 
perts with whom I have discussed this matter are convinced 
of the wisdom of maintaining the dollar at par. The only diffi- 
culty haying been the means by which to accomplish it. I re- 
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gard it as grossly unbecoming in Mr. Kent tọ attempt to create 
public opinion in favor of keeping the dollar-below. par. Such 
conduct I regard as disloyal and insubordinate to the Presi- 
dent’s wishes and deserving a stern rebuke. Mr. Kent should 
devote his knowledge in suggesting and perfecting plans by 
which the dollar could be put at par and the Reserve Board and 
the Tr Department officials should find a means of thus 
protecting American interests, and Mr. Kent's conduct in going 
before the National Foreign Trude Council and attempting to 
mislead publie cpinion I regard as very reprehensible, 

In my judgment the Secretary of the Treasury should dismiss 
Mr. Kent from office as unfit to advise the Treasury Department 
of the United States. It is this kind of advice, the advice of 
the banker who thinks in terms of interest, or profit and of com- 
missions, that is calculated to mislead the Government officers, 

Some banks profit by fluctuating exchange rates, and some 
banks profit by speculating in exchange rates, by acquiring for- 
eign eredits at a low rate and selling them to our merchants 
who are compelled to have foreign credits in foreign currency 
at a high rate. The bankers, however, should not prevail over 
our importers and consumers. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, alluding to Mr. Kent, I 
will ask the Senator from Oklahoma if he has knowledge as to 
whether or not any member of the Federal Reserve Board in- 
dorses Mr. Kent's views? It has been suggested, or at least I 
have heard it suggested, that at least one member of the Federal 
Reserve Board was in harmony with Mr. Kent. 

Mr. OWEN. I think that the influences surrounding Mr. Kent 
have been persuasive with some members of the board. I should 
not like to quote their names, unless they wish to put themselves 
on record with regard to it; but I think one or two members of 
the board have been led to that belief; and it is perfectly ob- 
vious that they have been grossly misled. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not wish to mention any name 
myself, but it has been suggested to me that such is the fact. 

Mr. OWEN. I think it is the fact. That is the reason why 
I regard this advice as particularly mischievous, because the 
members of the Federal Reserve Board who have lived only 
within our domestic lines, who have not been engaged in inter- 
national banking, and who have had no particular reason to 
have studied this matter, necessarily would rely upon such 
alleged expert advice; I should not be inclined to blame them 
for accepting the opinion of a man whom they regard as very 
high authority; but when I see the advice is wrong I feel it 
my duty to the country to speak out and show why it is wrong, 
because it is injuring American interests in this war, and I do 
not think we ought to permit it. 

I submit a statement of the exports and imports from the 
neutral countries of Europe with the United States, showing a 
net balance due us of about $200,000,000 last year. These bal- 
ances must increase because those countries have denuded 
themselves in large measure in supplying the belligerents 
around them, and they have to call on us more and more for 
supplies. 


Baiance of trade in the commerce of the United States with the neutral 
countries of Europe during the calendar year 1917. 


Countries. 


The international credit trade balances to the neutral coun- 
tries of Europe were large, and they received in lieu thereof 
gold and credit and securities, the securities being merely a form 
of credit. The Government of the United States ean control 
both imports and exports under the law. It can, as far as the 
neutral countries are concerned, immediately bring the dollar 
to par, because they owe us more than we owe them, and we 
only need to require them to buy the dollars they owe us in 
terms of their own currency to give the American consumers 
the benefit through their merchants of foreign currency at par. 

Inducing the foreign banks te place their balances in the 
United States directly is another way to do it to accomplish 
the same end. > 

Selling United States bonds in these neutral countries is an- 
other way to accomplish it. 

All of these factors should be employed and through every 
available agency the dollar should be brought to par and kept 
at par as a means of helping us win this war. 
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I ask permission to put the article of Mr. Kent into the 

Recorp, without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The article referred to is as follows: 
[From the New York American, Apr. 22, 1918.] 

Way Reserve Bomb ALLOWS UNITED STATES CURRENCY To REMAIN 
AT DISCOUNT ABROAD EXPLAINED By F. I. KENT—TELLS CINCINNATI 
CONVENTION THAT BENEFITS BOTH NOW AND AFTER THE Wan WILL 
Rasur From Poticy—Hint TO CHILE FOR CREDITS. 


Attention has been so 1 centered on the increasin 
to which the dollar has been falling abroad that an explanation of the 
international financial position of the United States at this moment is 
of wide interest. More so, if this „ comes from one in high 
authority. The following simple and yet almost scientific exposition 
of the orea exchange relations of this country was given in a speech 
by Fred I. Kent before the National Foreign Trade Council at its con- 
vention just cìosed at Cincinnati. Mr. Kent is in charge of the Foreign 
Exchan Division under the Federal Reserve Board. Ile passes on 
all fore exchange transactions, and in his hands is concentrated 
the stupendous task of seeing that no funds pass out of the country 
into enemy bands. This requires examination of an immense number 
of drafts and papers. But it also places in his hands information 
invaluable to the country while at war. Why certain of our exchanges 
have been allowed to 8 is fully explained by Mr. Kent. He also 
outlines the generai policy with regard to our giving ald to strengthen 
allied exchange rates in other countries. 

[By Fred 1. Kent in his speech before the National Forcign Trade 

Council. ] 

The cry of the orator for n dollar at par throughout the world may be 
valuable in time of peace as commercial propaganda, but it bas no place 
in time of war, particularly with a world’s war, such as exists to-day. 

The United States in order to carry out her part in the war, is 
going to be obliged to suppiy from her own resources and from those 
ot many other countries of the world commodities to the value of many 
billions of dollars. Regardless of her great wealth, there is a positive 
limit to her ability to fvrnish such supplies. In order to win the war 
she must be in a position to de so for a longer period than the enemy. 
The length of time that sne can continue to furnish needed supplies 
will di 5 upon he’ ability to conserve her resources. There are man 
products which she van obtain from within her own territory that wi 
outlast the war needs. There are 4755 others, however, which need 
. other countries of the world it we would maintain 
the highest ciency of the war engines which we produce and of the 
men who operate them. 


discount 


OUR BEST COURSE. 

Our greatest interest, therefore, and that of our allies, demands that 
we maintain such commercial! relations with the neutral countries which 
have commodities that will be needed by us as will enable the United 
States to continue the purchase of such commodities constantly for a 
long period. While there are probably none of these commodities which 
we can not (if need be) develop substitutes for, yet if we can continue 
thelr purchase from other countries, partly in exchange for shines 
which we can better spare than the articles received for them, we will 
have accomplished two most important results—we will have main- 
tained our foreign trade with other nations and so have held their in- 
terest in this country, and we will have saved the time of that portion 
of our population which might otherwise have had to be engaged in 
creating and manufacturing substitutes, in work that will result to our 
greater advantage. We will also be helping to keep the countries with 
which we trade in a healthier financia! condition, which should be of 
got benefit in helping us to fnd a market for our goods when the war 

over and our manufacturing interests turn from war industries, 

MUST CURTAIL EXPORTS. 


As the war goes on, the United States will find that it will have to 
curtall its exports to neutral countries, as Great Britain, France, and 
Italy have been obliged to do, so that it is reasonable to suppose that 
the balance of trade with many neutral countries will be constantly 
against us throughout the war. This being true, and it be greatly 
to the advantage of neutral countries to have our market for their 

ods continue in as large a we as possible, we must have some strong 
orce to hold our imports within reasonable limits. An adverse er- 
change rate is the key to such force and is a great regulator of 
trade. It puts such diftculties in the way of our imports that «without 
other pressure we endeavor to do without them tn so far as possible. 

The countries of export, in order to keep a market for their goods, 
will strive to find ways to allow continuation of such exports as we 
must have, even to the point of allowing funds to pile up in this 
country or through the extension of credits. 

FUNDS ACCUMULATE. 


As funds accumulate hét which can not be exported there will be an 
increasing tendency on their part to purchase commodities from this 
country with them, which will offer a great inducement to the people 
of the United States to strive along with their war work to pay a part 
of their accumulating indebtedness through current exports. 

In Argentina, for instance, we find that for the protection of its people 
the Argentine Government considered it to its very great interest to 
make an arrangement with the United States under which Argentine 
funds would be left on deposit in this coun until after the war, 
provided the disbursement of the ivalent in Argentina was made for 
exports from Argentina to the United States. It is also true that the 
exports from the United States to Argentina increased from $76,874,258 
in 1916 tv $107,641,905 in 1917, even though we were not at war in 
the first year and were at war in the second. As long as exchange con- 
tinues against us with Argentina the same tendencies will continue 
active, and when the war is over we will be as much less in debt to 
Argentina as the amount of exports which we have been able to furnish 
her year by year, that have been withdrawn from this rat 4 by her 
in order to get her funds home and make it possible, together with 
the extension of such credits as she can afford, to keep our market for 
her goods open. 

AS TO ARGENTINE WOOL. 

On our part we have, far instance, been induced to conserve and in- 
crease our supply of wool, so as to be able to import less from Argen- 
tina. As a result as the war goes on, we can hope to keep our rela- 
tions with Argentina in such position that she will look upon us as be- 
ing a country of great value to her, and, further, that she will accept 
us as her banker, so to speak, in that her surplus funds made through 
her war profits will have been accumulated in this country only to a 
natural extent, and not to such tremendous sums that she will become 


concerned for their safety or in actusl need of them. The exchange 
rate being against us and acting as a deterrent to our imports and a 
stimulant to our exports wiil have helped to preserve a natural and 
proper relationship of benefit to both countries, in so far as is possible 
while the requirements of war ezist. There is also excellent reason to 
believe that R bed the war is over, Argentina may prefer in large part 
our commodities to our gold, and that she will desire to continue the 
banking relationship which she has established. 

In Chile a similar condition exists, with one or two minor differences. 
Our present demand for nitrate, which Chile alone is able to supply in 
large quantities, has seemingly made us more or less dependent upon 
her; and the exchange rate, pain <8 inst us, might ne 85 to be 
entirely in her favor. Actually th as not -prov to true and 
will clearly be less so as time goes on. If Chile is to hold our market 
for her nitrate, it is to ber interest that we be deterred from establish- 
ing plants to manufacture nitrate from the alr to the same extent that 
has n done in Germany. If she would do this, she must make some 
arrange:oent that will enable us to continue to import her nitrate with- 
out probibitive expense or overextension. That this situation is becoming 
more clear to her people is shown in the fact that the price of nitrate 
has fallen off in recent months. Again we find that our exports to Chile 
increased in 1917, when we were at war, over 1916, when we were not 
at war, the res, respectively, being $57,483,096 and $33,392,887. 

In Spain the exchange is also against us, even though in this case the 
balance of trade has in our favor. In 1907 we Imported from 
Spain $36,881,630, whereas we exported to Spain goods to the value of 


469,329 This difference was offset through two principal opera- 
tions—first by the sale of sterling exchange in this country by Spain; 
and, second, by the sale by this country to South American countries of 


Spanish pesetas. 
HELPING GREAT BRITAIN. 


As Great Britain was not in position to furnish Spain with such 
commodities as she required, Spain transferred her sterling balances 
to the United States. The transfers were 3 ah oe together 
with other items, to foree the exchange against us, which has resulted 
in greatly increasing the desire of Spain to import from the United 
States, and we find that such imports increased from 845.697.462 in 
1915 to $64,316,588 in 1916, and to $92,469,320 in 1917. At the same 
time the operation was of great value to the allies, as it enabled Great 
Britain to obtain from Spain commodities required by her in France, 
which could be delivered without submarine loss. When selling pesetas 
to South America for the 2 — prices obtained. we were helping pay 
for much-needed goods from those countries, and as they could be deliv- 
ered to us without danger from submarines, it was to our greater 
interest, while such sales were being made, to import from South 
pra big and pay in pesctas than to import from Spain and pay in 
pesctas. 

DOLLARS PILE UP. 


The Spanish exchange having been against us has resultcd in the 
piling up of dollars in this country to the credit of Spanish bankers, 
which has again, as has already been shown, produced a great demand 
for our exports, When the war is over, as the Spanish currency is 
nearly 100 per cent metal cover, there is good reason to believe that 
she will prefer to use such funds as may have accumulated by that 
time in this country for the purchase of our s as she requires them, 
and that she will largely continue such of her balances here as may 
not be needed for this purchase. : 

We now come to a group of countries—the neutral countries adjacent 
to Germany—in all of which exchange rules against this country, and 
where in every case it is undoubtedly of great value to us. These 
countries are Denmark, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
Taken as a whole, our exports to those countries have been over three 
times as great as our imports from them, and yet the exchange has 
ruled constantly against us for a long riod. Exchange has been 
turned against us through the sale in the United States of sterling ex- 
change and through the remittance to the neutral countries concerned 
of German money. The transfer of funds to these countries by Ger- 
many has been most detrimental to the allies, as it has enabled that 
country to pay for much-needed imports that she might otherwise have 
been unable to obtain in the desired quantities. 


NEUTRAL MONEY HERE. 


The purchase by this country of sterling exchange from all of the 
countries in this group has resulted in the accumulation in the United 
States of huge balances e SA 4 to the banks of the neutral countries 
mentioned. As in the case of the other countries which we have con- 
sidered, this caused a strong tendency to import from the United States, 
but after we entered the war and placed an embargo upon exports to 
such countries, except where we could feel reasonably certain that the, 
would not prove of value to the enemy, such exports have been reduced. 
To Denmark, from $56,329,490 in 1916 to $32,388,864 in 1917; to 
Netherlands, from $113,730,162 in 1916 to $90,520,301 in 1917; to 
Norway, from $66,209,717 to $62,866,850; and to Sweden, from 
$47,967,590 to $20,900,854. To Switzerland there has been an increase, 
as shipments have been made to 33 imports from that country 
to France. The figures were $13,654,256 in 1916 and $19,502,045 in 
1917. As we were not at war the first three months of the year, these 
figures do not tell the whole story. As a result the balances main- 
tained in the United States by these countries are very large. 

In connection with transfers for German account, the accumulation 
of such balances and the difficulty involved in withdrawing them at 
the moment is of great value to the allies. The exchanges being high, 
it means that every successful transfer made for German account re- 
sults in that country receiving a much smaller sum to be used in pay- 
ment for imports in the country of destination. It also has greatly 
increased the difficulty of making such transfers at any rate, for, as 
balances continue to grow here, even loaning against them in the 
neutral countries concerned becomes more difficult. Even so, the need 
of Germany for funds in these countries is so great that we can not 
exercise too much vigilance in preventing their transfer. 

Practically all of these countries are understood to have so stripped 
themselves of much-needed commodities in order to obtain the high 
prices being paid by Germany that after the war they will be obliged 
to replace them through import. 

Their situation as to gold is aiso an easy one, so that we should be 
able to pay back these balances after the war without friction if we 
are prepared to supply the goods that these countries will require. 

MAINTAIN STERLING. 

All of these countrics have increased the balance of cachange against 
us by selling drafts on London in the New York market. If had not 
been for such sales the United States might have been justified in continu- 
ing the shipment of gold, because of the tremendous supply held by us. 
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When, however, we were taking over sterling credits which these na- 
tions sold to us, because we were helping maintain the sterling exchange 
rate. the accommodation was on our side and we were warranted in 
holding our gold until after the war, unless we should find it to our 
advantage to release it sooner, This is particularly true in the case of 
the neutral countries adjacent to y, where we have furnished 
them millions of dollars more in s than they have given to us, and 
where we have taken sterling off their hands whenever they considered 
it to their interest to sell it in our market. Our gold embargo, there- 
fore. is not in the nature of a refusal to pay. It is merely a statement 
to the world to this effect: That we do not at the moment propose to 
waste our gold by exchanging it for imports which we can get along 
without, and that neither do we propose to pay gold for sterling ex- 
change which we are purchasin th dollar exchange at a higher rate 
than its normal value based on the present cash position of the British 
Government with the rest of the world, but in thus conserving our gold 
until after the war we are holding it as a reserve against the deposits 
which are accumulating in the United States to the credit of the other 
countries of the world. s 
EXACT BALANCES KNOWN. 

In the meantime we will allow such balances to be used as freely as 
may be desired for the purchase of such goods in this country as the 
exigencies of the war justify us in allowing to be exported, or through 
investment in securities or preety of any other kind in this country. 

In this connection it will interest you to know that the Federal Re- 
serve Board, through its Division of Foreign ernie, id is in possession 
of the exact cash balance as it exists at the close of business each Wed- 
nesday night between the United States and every country of the world. 
It is also In possession of exact knowledge as to what causes the changes 
in such balances from week to week. As these figures develop, the posi- 
tion of our country to the world will be as clearly before the Federal 
Reserve Board as is that of a banker to his depositors. This will make 
it possible for us to apply a banker's knowledge to the question of the 
probable demands that will be made upon us from time to time and so 
enable us to determine how they may best be met. There will be no need 
for leaping in the dark, but every problem as arises can be considered 
from the scientific basis of complete understanding of the situation as 
a whole as it develops, and if we prove ourselves wise custodians of the 
world's money we can hope to remain as the world’s bankers for many 
n year to come. . 


“ HOUSING OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole. resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10265) to authorize the Secretary 
of Labor to provide housing, local transportation, and other 
community facilities for war needs. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I ask the Secretary to read 
the amendment now pending, as I have changed it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary. The bill reads, in section 8, page 7, line 18, 
as follows: 

Proided, That $10,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
of the amount hereby authorized shall be used to build or acquire, as 

K i provided, housing accommodations within the District of Co- 

Mr. Thomas proposes to add, after the words“ District of 

Columbia,” the following: 
, of which the sum of $75,000, or so much thereof as shall be neces- 
sary therefore, shall be used by the Superintendent of the United 
States Capitol Buildings and Grounds to convert the building known as 
the Maltby Building into an apartment house or for office purposes. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I think that amendment is 
right, and I shall be glad to accept it. The Maltby Building 
lias been a bone of contention here for the last 8 or 10 years, 
A great deal of time has been consumed in discussion relative 
to it. The effect of this amendment will be to put that building 
in u condition for use either for housing purposes or for office 
purposes. 1 think that will to some extent dispose of the mat- 
ter, and I accept the amendment. I wish to say in this connec- 
tion—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will permit me, before he 
proceeds, I should like to ask him a question. He has stated 
that he will accept the amendment. There has been an exten- 
sive plan adopted by the architects of the Government for a 
grent park. We have bought land around the Capitol to the 
extent of three or four squares for that purpose. Included in 
that great plan fer beautifying the city is the tearing down of 
the Maltby Building, adjoining which is the Bliss Building. 
I understand those two buildings are to be included in that 
great park. Congress has adopted that scheme for a park for 
the beautification of the Capitol and the Capitol Grounds, and 
it would be unfortunate to spend this money, unless the Goy- 
ernment abandons this project which it has on hand to make 
extensive Capitol grounds here. The tearing down of those 
buildings, I understand, was included in the scheme, and we 
ought to look into this proposition before we adopt the amend- 
ment which has been proposed by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. We have done nothing for years. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know that nothing has been done on ac- 
count of the trouble we have had with the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. We have bought some land surrounding the Capitol 
for several squares, and as soon as the war is over, I suppose, 
and the question of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is settled, 
this great scheme will be carried out. 


Mr. THOMAS. 
war times? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not, but I was thinking, if the Senator 
will permit me, that it is proposed that we shall spend $75,000 
on some property which is bound to be torn down under the 
action of Congress heretofore taken. i 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, I think I 
have the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was going to make an observation. 

Mr. SWANSON. We shall simply spend $75,000 to put this 
building into a condition for housing purposes or for office pur- 
poses during the war. Other buildings are adjacent to the 
Maliby Building and under this bill they are directed to be used 
for housing purposes and to be put in a suitable condition. 

This bill also provides that all other unoccupied buildings 
which are owned by the Government shall be utilized during the 
war. I think the Government would save money if it spent 
$75,000 during the continuance of the war to put this building 
in condition either for an office building, which I think it ought 
to be, or for housing purposes. It is a large building; it is not 
occupied, The House of Representatives wanted it to be used 
for housing purposes; but our committee investigated that, and 
we found that it would cost $120,000 to put it in condition for 
housing purposes, and that then it would accommodate not 
over 137 people. Investigation, however, showed that it could, 
with a very small expenditure of money, be fitted so as to be 
used for offices for some of the departments that are now occu- 
pying apartments, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Virginia 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will. 

Mr. NELSON. I call his attention to line 17, on page 4, of the 
bill, which limits the use of this building to living purposes. I 
think the language should be “office or living purposes,” and 
that the bill should be amended in that way. 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘That is included in the amendment which 
has been offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], 
which I have expressed a willingness to accept. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I understand—and I want 
e get it into the Recorp—that this is to continue only during 

e War. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is done for war purposes; the bill ceases 
to be operative at the conclusion of peace. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If I understand, then, this will not inter- 
fere with the great park scheme? : 

Mr. SWANSON, It would not in view of the previous action 
of Congress. ; 

Mr. OVERMAN. I merely wanted to have that in the Recorp. 
; Mr. 1 Win the Senator from Virginia yield 
o me 

Mr. SWANSON, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This $75,000 expenditure will be on all 
fours with the $10,000,000 which are to be expended for tem- 
porary purposes largely in the District of Columbia, so that it 
will not be any more thrown away than the rest of the money 
which we are proposing to appropriate. 

Mr. SWANSON. I believe that if $75,000 is spent on the 
Maltby Building—and I do not think it will take that much to 
arrange it for office purposes—many of the apartment build- 
ings which have been taken by the Army and the Navy and other 
branches of the service for office purposes can be turned back 
to their owners and occupied for resiffences, and the Maltby 
Building ca be used for office purposes. I think that is a wise 
thing to do. My objection to the original provision in the bill 
was that it compelled the use of the Maltby Building for housing 
purposes alone. The amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado leaves it to the Superintendent of the Capitol Building 
and Grounds to determine whether it shall be used for office 
purposes or for housing purposes. 

Before I take my seat I wish to say a few words in reference 
to the erection of the building opposite the Treasury and adja- 
cent to the Belasco Theater. Work on that building has com- 
menced. There has been a delay on account of the inability to 
get steel and other material, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I stated that a little while ago, 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘Now, as to the Arlington property, a bill 
was introduced in the other House for the purchase of that 
property. The bill went to the Public Buildings and Grounds 
Committee of the House, and I think was reported favorably by 
that committee. If Iam not mistaken, a rule was also reported 
by the Committee on Rules of the other House providing for the 
consideration of the bill authorizing the purchase of the property. 
That bill, however, was not acted upon. The building is in 


Does the Senator think we ought to do it in 


process of construction, and if the building was to be taken 
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by the Government it was necessary to take it at once in order 
that changes might be made to adapt it to offices and so that it 
should net be completed as a hotel. That was the only building 
of a permanent character available in the entire city of Wash- 
ington thut could be used by the Treasury Department. The 
Treasury Department. cn account of the great enlurgeiment of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau and the addition of other bureaus, is 
very much in need of additional space. If Senators will go to 
the Treasury De; rtment they will see that all over the build- 
ing clerks ure out in the corridors. The Bureau of War-Risk 
Insurance of the Treasury Department is crowded into build- 
ings scattered all over Washington; in fact, the Treasury De- 
partment, as I understand, occupies 18 different buildings in 
Washington for different branches of its work. Two or three 
billion dollars will be collected by the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
and that burenu has had ta hire buildings all over Washington. 

There was no other building that was available except the 
Arlington Hotel property, and the purchase aad to be made 
quickly. As I understand, the money had been arranged for to 
complete it nsa hotel. The question eame up for the Treasury 
Department to determine whether they would spend half as 
much money und ereet a temporary building, like the buildings 
being erected in the ueighborhood of the State, War, und Navy 
Building. or to spend about twice as much for a permanent 
building that would afford accommodations for all time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. SWANSON, I will yield directly. F velleve it wise, even 
if it costs twice as much, if there is use for it in the future, to 
acquire n permanent building rather than to spend 50 per cent 
and merely get a temporary building that can not be used for 
permanent purposes, 

I have net looked at the details. but I am satisfied that the 
Secretury of the Treasury and the President, in both of whom 
I have greut confidence, obtained a rensonably fair bargain. 
The House is very exacting in its Investigucions of these mat- 
ters, und the fact that the House committee reported the bill 
providing for the purchase of this property, and that the Com- 
mittee on -Rules reported a special rule ar the consideration of 
the mensure—und thut procedure was: followed because actlon 
had to be quickly obtained or not at all, as otherwise it would 
have been constructed as a hotel—I think demonstrates that the 
investment was u wise one, if the property could be acquired 
for eu reasonable price. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yleld to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SWANSON. I siete 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to ask the Senator from Virginia 
u question, becnuse I have been considerably bothered about this 
mutter. He knows that I am not u stickler, wr up unfair critie, 
but I cam net understand why the Government of the United 
States. us the sole sovereign in the District of Columbia, did 
not exercise its right of eminent domain and condemn this prop- 
erty and have a proper condemnation jury decide what its 


value was 
That might have been done, perhaps; I do 


Mr. SWANSON, 
not knew whether the law provides for that or not; I think the 
Jaw authorizes condemnation for Army and Navy purposes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then. they could have gotten it for about 
a little less than half what was actually paid. 

Mr. SWANSON, I do not know what its value is; I have never 
looked into that matter; I do not know what the facts are; E 
do net know what was paid; the bill was not introduced in the 
Senate; but was introduced in the House and was reported by 
the committee of the House. as I understand, and w special rule 
reported for its consideration; but I am satisfied that if any 
Senator desires to know the facts in connection with the matter 
he can rendily obtain them. I understand that the parties got 
about what it cost them, with interest. As to whether or not 
too much was paid, I do not know; but I think it was a wise 
thing to obtain that property either by condemnation or pur- 
chase, if it could be obtained for a reasonable price. It is the 
only available building that could be obtained in Washington, 
` Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 


me 

Mr. NELSON. There was not any building om the Arlington 
Hotel site; there was only a hole in the ground, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the last statement made by 
the Senator from Virginia is true, that what the Government 
is paying is nbout what it has cost the present owners plus a 
certain percentage; but that rule of measurement of value in this 
particular case will not do. The old Arlington Hotel was torn 
down, and the owners got ready to build m new and grenter 
hotel there. They went down in the ground about two stories, 
and found a lot of water and wells, and had to sinken lot of piles, 
and heaven knows what. I do not now think it is right for the 


Government of the United States to he charged with the mis- 
fortunes of the purchasers of the property or the extra cost which 
has accrued from having bought land subject to inundation: 

Mr. SWANSON. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The original price ef the Arlington property 
with the old Arlington Hotel upon it—which by the way ought 
never to have been torn down; it was a good old hostelry, thor- 
oughly all right in every respect—was not half what the Govern- 
ment is puying for the land, together with the building and the 
preparation thus far that has been given it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I do not know as to the terms 
nor as to their reasonableness; but I wish to take the position 
that if there could have.been obtained a building of a permanent 
character which would be needed and useful afterwards, it was 
a better proposition for the Government than to construct a 
building of temporary character, such as many of the buildings 
which have been constructed and which can not be used after 
the war is over. I repeat that I have not looked into the matter 
carefully. but F am satisfied, from my knowledge of the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury and the President, that if any Senator 
desires to investigate the matter, information will be furnished 
that will be satisfactory. I think. however, with the War-Risk 
Insurance Bureau and the Internal Revenue Bureau urgently 
neering additional space. and with the Treasury Department 
itself occupying 18 buildings, scattered all over Washington, 
that it was wise to get a permanent building, if it could be ob- 
tained at a reasonable price; and I am satisfied that the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury got a very reusonable 
bargain. As I understand, contracts have been made for the 
steel, a part of which has been put in place, and that the building 
can be completed in about six months. I am satistied thut if 
any Senator will go down and see the Supervising Architect 
having charge of the matter he will be able to ascertain the cost, 
what is included im the purehase, and all the facts relating to it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
an inquiry at that point? : 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes; I will be very glad to yield, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not know whether or not any other 
Senator has asked the question, but does the Senator know of 
this total of $4,200,000, if that be the sum the Government has 
paid, how much is for the land and how much Is allowed for the 
building? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should think that would be a very 
pertinent inquiry. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think the item for this property woul 
have possibly been included in one of the appropriation bills, 
but a point of order was made in the House—it wus on æ defi- 
ciency bill, I believe—and If I mistake not. I enn net be aceu- 
rate about that, it was insisted thut the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds in the House should have jurisdiction 
of the matter. So a bill was introduced im the other House nnd 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of 
that body. authorizing this building to be aequired. It was 
reported, as E understand, unanimously, although I can net say 
with absolute certainty as to that; E am speaking merely frem 
rumor and from information, The bill was pending in the other 
body for some time; and I understand the Committee on Rules 
brought in a rule for its eonsideration. on the ground that it 
was an urgent matter. However, the building wus: being eon- 
structed; it had reached the second story, and It had to be de- 
termined: whether it could be adapted tor am office building or 
for hotel purposes. In view of that situation, there being no 
other building available, as T understand. mon renresentstions 
made to the President, he thought it was a wise business 
proposition for the Government to mnke that purehase. 

As to the price paid, I have never looked into that, and I do 
not know what it was, The matter never came before my un- 
mittee. My eommittee was waiting to act after the Hemse 
commitee acted, but I am frank to say that if the price were a 
reusonable one and not extortionate, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, I would have favored the purchase. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. SWANSON, I will be very glad to yield. 

Mr. NELSON. Had the company which sold this property to 
the Government begun the construction of this building before 
they sold it? 

Mr. SWANSON. They had begun the construction; and the 
iron frame work, if T can recall. had reeche the second story. 

Mr. NELSON. They had put up a steel frame. 

Mr. SWANSON. The steel frame had been put up to the 
second story. and T understand that the steel, the cement. and 
everything else necessary for the completion of the building had 
been contracted for. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President; if the Senator will permit 
me, I think the Senator is in error in saying that they had in 
contemplation to erect a hotel. I think it was intended to be 
an office building. 

Mr. SWANSON, 


My impression was otherwise. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think I am right about that. 

Mr. SWANSON. I can not say with absolute certainty 
whether it wus designed for an office building or not; but the 
time had arrived when, if the Government was going to acquire 
it and could acquire it at a reasonable price, it ought to be ac- 
quired so that it might be constructed to suit the needs and pur- 
poses of the Government. It was a question of whether the 
Government should erect temporary buildings for the War-Risk 
Insurance and other bureaus or spend money to acquire a per- 
manent building; and, if the Government got a bargain and 
did not pay an extortionate price for the property, I will say I 
think the purchase was wise. I repeat, that I have never in- 
vestigated this matter; I do not know what the property cost, 
and I do not know whether it is a reasonable price; I can not 
speak as to that, because no information has been brought to 
me concerning it, and I was waiting until the bill should pass 
the House and come to the Senate before going into the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to what the Senator 
has just said, I desire to say that the company which owned 
the Arlington Hotel had begun the construction of this building; 
nnd I wish to say that any Senator who will go down there and 
look at the building will see that it is not the class of building 
that the Government of the United States would erect. It isa 
very cheaply constructed affair, so cheap that the Government 
architect. has in a number of cases substituted stronger and 
larger steel construction than the original plans called for; in 
fact, it seems to me, unless that had been done, the building 
would have been absolutely dangerous, Changes have been 
made in just as few instances as possible in order to insure 
safety in the construction of the building. 

Mr. President, I think that the building was started as a 
cheap office building, with the idea of renting it at $2 a square 
foot during the war; and it was thought by the owners that by 
n rental of $2 a square foot they would be able to pay at least 
half of the cost of the building if the war only continued a year 
and a half longer. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to say, in this connection, that 
the Secretary of the Treasury—and I have a great deal of con- 
fidence in his business capacity and his ability to look out for 
the interests of the Government—recommended the purchase of 
this property. I think the best building that has been con- 
structed in Washington, considering cost, floor space, and ap- 
pearance, is the new Interior Departmént building. It is a 
building that looks well, considering the amount of money spent 
upon it, and in the essentials of floor space and light, I think 
it is one of the best buildings in Washington. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody denies that. . 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator think it would look still 
better if it were on Government ground nearer to headquarters? 

Mr. SWANSON. Congress located it there. It was located 
before I was chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, but it was located on that site and there was no 
discretion given as to its location. Congress located it on 
ground, as I understand, that had been acquired for the pur- 
pose of erecting an archives building. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. SWANSON. The ground ought to have been utilized for 
that purpose, but there was no discretion in the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as I understand, to locate it anywhere else. I 
repeat that I am satisfied, considering light, floor space, and 
cost of construction, that it is the best office building we have 
in Washington. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that when Con- 
gress purchased that property for an archives building, so 
called, it was a very wise purchase and the location was a 
very proper one; but it is a very improper one for a department 
of the Government. 

Mr. SWANSON. I remember that I looked into that matter 
and I thought the building ought to be located somewhere else, 
in view of its fine character; but Congress located it there and 
no discretion was left in anyone else. Congress, as we all 
know, is loath to lodge discretion in others; but if discretion 
had been lodged in some officer of the Government, the build- 
ing would have been located somewhere else, where it could 
have been seen to better advantage and would have been hand- 
somer. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr, Nersox] has referred to 
the land adjacent to the Treasury owned by the Government 
on which no buildings have been erected, although the land 
was acquired some years ago. Ever since I have been chair- 
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man of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds I have 
spent a great deal of time and gone to a geod deal of trouble 
and worry to get estimates in detail of the space occupied 
by cyery one of the departments of the Government. I ar- 
ranged for such reports to be made, and I tried to secure the 
passage of a bill providing for the erection of a building on 
the very ground referred to by the Senator from Minnesota 
on the corner opposite the Willard Hotel. My committee re- 
ported the bill unanimously to erect on that property a building 
for the Department of State and the Department of Justice, 
which are to-day renting buildings. More than half a dozen 
times I brought that bill up and tried to secure its passage 
in the Senate, but it was never passed, the rules of the Senate 
permitting Senators to talk measures to death and there being 
no previous question to enable the Senate to come to a vote, 
I persisted in that matter until the war came on, when 1 
knew it would be impossible to secure authorization for the 
construction of a building on that property. But for the Senate 
long before the war that land would have been oceupied by a 
building for the State Department and a building for the 
Department of Justice. The land was bought and paid for, 
and the Government paid $40,000 for plans for the building, 
which were approved by the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury. The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
as I have said, reported the bill unanimously, but every time 
it came up it was either defeated or talked to death; it was nut 
allowed to pass the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I think we ought to refresh our memories about that. I do 
not remember that that bill ever was antagonized in any such 
way as that. I was very warmly in favor of it, and I think I 
would remember if any such oppesition.as the Senator indi- 
cates were shown toward that bill, 

Mr. SWANSON. When I sought to bring the bill up Senator 
Root, of New York, or Senator Burton, of Ohio, repeatedly 
objected to its consideration, or would talk on it, and conse- 
quently it was never passed. I have asked repeatedly for its 
consideration, but other measures have been taken up: I want 
to say now that the time is coming when an effort is going to 
be made to put up public buildings here in Washington to house 
all the activities of the Government, so that the Government 
will not longer be a renter of property. The Senator will have 
an opportunity to vote on propositions of that kind and char- 
acter as soon as the opportunity affords. 

The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, and myself asked for 
a joint committee, consisting of representatives of the Appro- 
priations Committee and the Committee on Publie Buildings 
and Grounds, to make a report showing the land owned by the 
Government and indicating the buildings needed for the various 
departments and their cost. Reports have been made and we 
have the figures, but on account of the war it was not thought 
wise to engage in the work at this time; and I hope the Senator, 
when bills are introduced to take care of the situation in Wash- 
ington in the future, will aid me in getting them through. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I wanted to add, in reference to utilizing the property that 
we purchased for the very buildings that the Senator suggests 
his committee reported in favor of, I fear the Senator was not 
as insistent and vigorous then as he is now, because the Senator 
of late, when he has a bill to be considered, is certainly as 
determined and as earnest in its advocacy as any Senator in 
this body. I do not recall, however, that there was any great 
contest over that matter. I was so warmly in favor of it my- 
self that I think I would remember if we had been thwarted 
in our purpose of getting that ground occupied. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Recorp will show that repeatedly I 
brought it up for consideration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That may be so. 

Mr. SWANSON. It died, of course, with the end of the ses- 
sion. I fully agree with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr, 
Netson]} that the time has come when we ought to have our own 
buildings in Washington. We ought not to be renters. I favor 
that. I have had commissions and my committee investigate it; 
but when the time comes, as a separate proposition, unless it is 
united with a general bill applying all over the country, put- 
ting up buildings at every little post office and crossroads in 
the country, it is nearly impossible to get it through, 

Mr. GALLINGER. That day has passed, we all hope. 

Mr. SWANSON. I hope so, Mr. President. 

I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Just one word, Mr. President. 

An hour or so ago there was a debate in reference to the so- 
called Maltby Building. I made a statement then from recol- 
lection, not being absolutely sure that my recollection was ac- 
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curate, that the Superintendent of the Capitol Building and 
Grounds, to whom'the repairs of the Maltby Building are now 
to be turned over, had made a report some years ago that that 
building was insecure and that it was not fit for tenancy. I 
felt sure that I was not mistaken, but the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr, SHarrotH] said that I was mistaken About that; 
that it was the fire department that made the adverse report. 

I have taken occasion to look up the matter, and I find that on 
March 9, 1904, 14 years ago, the Superintendent of the Cupitol 
Building and Grounds made a report to Congress in which he 
came to the conclusion that the building was unsafe for occu- 
pancy at that time and that it would take approximately 875.000 
to put it in safe condition. In his report he calls nttention to 
the fact that it is not adequately protected against fire, and he 
calls upon the chief of the fire department for his view about 
that, and the chief of the fire department supplements the re- 
port of the Superintendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds 
to the effect that it is absolutely unsafe because of its not being 
a fireproof building, and a statement is made showing the 
amount of money that it will take to make the building safe 
for occupancy, and it amounts to $74,810. So that if the build- 
ing is to be made safe, according to the views of the Superin- 
tendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds and the chief of 
the fire department, Mr. Belt, since deceased, it would take the 
amount of money that the Senator from Colorado proposes to 
appropriate in this bill, and. of course, it would take a much 
larger amount to put it in shape for office purposes. 

I want that building utilized, however. I want it occupied by 
the Government, and I certainly shall vote with pleasure for the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Colorado, but I shall 
do so fully satisfied that after that appropriation is exhausted, 
provided the condition is as it was- found to be 14 years ago— 
and I imagine it has not improved with age—we will have to 
make another appropriation to put it in shape for office occu- 


pancy. 

Mr. President, as T am anxious to have this bill disposed of, 
I shall not take the time of the Senate to read the report either 
of Eliott Woods, Superintendent of the United States Capitol 
Building and Grounds, or of Mr. Belt, who was then at the 
head of the fire department of the District, but I will ask unani- 
mons consent to insert this report in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{Senate Document No. 201, 58th Cong., 2d sess,] 
SAFETY or run MALTBY BUILDING. 


Letter from the Superintendent of the United States Capitol Build: 
and Grounds, transmitting, in nse to Senate resolution of Marc 
2, 1904, a report on the condition, as to its safety for occupancy, of 
the Maltby Building. March 12, 1904, laid on the table and ordered 
to be printed, with accompanying flustrations. 


OFFICER OF SUPERINTENDENT 
UNITED States CAPITOL BUILDING AND GROUNDS, 
Washington, D. O., March 9, 1904. 

Siz: In accordance with Senate resolution passed March 2, 1904, 
directing ‘the Superintendent of the Capitol to make a thorough exami- 
nation of the Maltby Building (Senate annex), with the view of deter- 
mining whether or not the structure is entirely safe for occupancy, 
etc., I hnve the honor to make the following report: 

The Maltby House stands on what ts commonly called made ground. 
From best information it was years back a dumping ground for all kinds 
of refuse. The site was formerly occupied by the car stables of the 
old Washington and compen Railway Co., and the level at that 
time was many feet below the present level of New Jersey Avenue. 

The exterior walls of the building appear to be in first-rate condition, 
and so far as [ have observed have not settled to any great extent. 

The original construction contained a brick elevator shaft, which, in 
the course of time and for the want of a good foundation, settled about 
7 inches, carrying with it adjacent walls and floors. 

Three years ago this clevator shaft became so insecure that in com- 
pliance with a request of the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate and in 
conformity with the law approved March 3, 1901, this office shored up 
the floors and l partition walls and reconstructed the clevator 
shaft and foundations, substituting a shaft of steel, on account of its 
lighter t, for the one formerly built of brick. 

The tearing out of this elevator shaft required exceeding care, and 
when its foundations were exposed they were found to rest on what was 
3 an old bed of manure, over two cartloads of which were 

ken 9 a new foundation substituted, and walls adjacent thereto 
underpinned and strengthened. Since this reconstruction I find that 
there has been little or no settlement at this point. 

At the time of the reconstruction of the elevator shaft the floor of 
the vestibule was forced upward some 74 inches to bring it approxi- 
mately to a level. 

Throughout the building are stacks of brick running from the ground 
up to and through the roof, containing fireplace flues. In nearly every 
case these have settled since the time of the construction of the bullding. 
Floors, partitions, aed doorways, which by the nature of the construc- 
tion are in a measure tied to the stacks, have correspondingly settled 
and are now very much out of level. 

3 thorough examination into these conditions was made at the 
time of the reconstruction of the elevator shaft. and one point, the 
interior wall of the north side, where crossed by the main corridor. has 
been watched. t appears from comparison made with former obser- 
vations that a little settlement of this wall and the chim piers con- 
tinues, but nat to any great extent; at least not snffictently to create 
immediate alarm, 
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The evident danger on account of fire led me to request the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia for a special report to be made by 
the chief of the fire department and fire marshal, a copy of which is 
hereto . Their conclusions are no stronger than the facts 
warrant, 

Wherever sottiement of foundation walls has occurred the effects can 
be scon jn the condition of every floor from the cellar fo the roof, 

To obviate this condition vig betty the removal of cellar oors to get 
at and strengthen the interior foundations: the tearing out aud leveling 
up of practically all the floors of stories above the cellar, necessitating 
new piastering and repairs where the walls, ceilings, and doorways 
would be disturbed: the resetting of door jambs in nearly all cases. 
In — instances complete new doors and trimmings would have to be 
supplied. 

The cutting out of interior walls to ennbie the leveling up of the floor 
Joists would tend to weaken the present structure during repairs. : 

My final ebservations are that special precautions should be tuken to 
prevent the overloading of floors throughout the building, especially 
with books in bags. If stich overloading is prevented, there does not 
oo to be immediate danger. 

f the Government desires to continue the use of the building, as 
they probably will for three or four years at least, I recommend that 
the entire cellar floor, which is of wood, be taken out and when out 
that the foundations of the inner walls be carefully cxamined and, 
where necessary, reenforced or underpinned, to prevent, if possibie, 
farther settlement. The floors should then be replaced with concrete to 
keep ont the dampness. 

If the Senate desires to make the Maltby House a permanent annex, 
the building should be entirely reconstructed within the outer walls, and 
m te i should be of the fireproof type, both as to floors and 
partitions, 

Ir. for temporary occupancy, a new floor in the basement and 
strengthening of the foundations of interior walls is desired, the expen- 
diture wauld amount to $8,860. 

If it ts desired to enter into thorough reconstruction of the interior 
from cellar to roof, it would require approximately 875.000. 

beg to transmit herewith plans—one of the basement story and 
one of the first story, which is ical of the floors above it, showing 
the brick walls and wooden partitions. On these plans will be found 
arrows pointing the direction of the general setticments which have 
occurred. 

In making the inspection no floors were cut into to determine the 
condition of the wooden floor joists. Such as were exposed during the 
late reconstruction were found to be in good condition. To make such 
= abapection at this time would be an annoyance to those occupying 
the building. 

In making my inspection I was assisted by Mr. S. S. Hunt, a builder 
of many is experience, and by the engineer in charge of the build- 
ing, Mr. Mankin. The latter was in charge of the building at the time 
the elevator shaft was reconstructed. ince that time he has kept 
faithful watch for further settlements, and pointed out to me in detail 
every observation he has made. 

Very respectfully, 
LUIoTr Woons, 


E 
Superintendent United Slates Capitol Bullding and Grounds. 


Hon. WILLIAM P. FRYE, 
President pro tempore United States Senate. 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTEXDENT 
Unitep Srarzs Cariret PBUILDING AND GROUNDS, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 190}. 


The hanorable the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 


GENTLEMEN: I am cece ay the Senate of the United States to 
make a report on the structu and other conditions existing at the 
Maltby House, now used as a Senate Annex. 

I think it is highly important that an examination and report be 
made by the fire department on the esis of the ability to and 
danger of destruction by fire of this building. 

1 therefore have the bonor to request that the chlef of the fire 
department and the fire marshal be detailed as a board to make an 

on of the Maltby Building and report on this subject. 
my report is desired at the earliest possible moment, I will thank 
> — commissioners if this matter will be given their immediate atten- 
on. 


Very respectfully, Seka PAL 


Superintendent United States Capitol Butlding and Grounds. 
The honorable COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE Fire DEPARTMENT 
District or COLUMBIA, 
Washington, March 7, 190}. 
GENTLEMEN: Pursuant to your direction, and at the ar of Mr. 
uilding and 
ouse, 


NW, 

have the honor to report that Fire Marshal Sidney Bieber and 1 this 
day visited and inspected the said building and beg to submit herewith 
the following facts in connection thereto: 

The building is of brick construction, five stories in height, with a 
basement and ig the attic being formed by a mansard roof. There 
is a vast amount of wooden material to be found nt ent gs the builg- 
ing; in fact, the roof, that is entirely of frame, is of open construction 
and would prove very hazardous should a fire occur in this building. 
The majority of the partitions dividing the rooms from one another 
are lathed and plastered, and the floors, as well as the stairway adjoin- 
ing the elevator shaft, are of wooden construction. 

There are no modern improvements — fire in this building; that 
is, no material was found that is termed “ fire resisting.” f; 

Should a fire occur in tbe basement of this building the probability 
is that, unless the department was notified very soon thereafter, it 
would gain such headway as to do considerable Sama before it could 
be extin; ed, if extinguished at all until the entire building was 
co: . Even after the department arrived on the scene the great- 
est precaution would have to be observed by it, for it would be very 
dangerous for firemen to enter, it being noticed during the inspection 
this day that the interior walls have settled to such an extent as ty 
render them dangerous in case of fire. 
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e consider this building extreme! 
t 
conditions mentioned, it is dangerous for the purpose for which it is 


hazardous in regard to the lia- 
of fire therein, and we are of the opinion that, on account of the 


used, 
Wu. T. BELT, 
Chief Engineer, 
SIDNEY DEBER, 
Fire Marshal. 


The honorable COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 


AREA OF FLOORS OF MALTBY HOUSE, 5,000 FEET EACH. 


Very respectfully, 


Removing present basement and débris: $650 
Concrete addition to present footings, 300 yards, at 88 — 2,400 
555 yards of concrete paving „„ ESS BES) 
Furnishing and placing beams to support foundations. — 3. 500 
Wande T ens a A SRS SPC SE 1, 200 

Cost of work in basement: 383 8, 860 

FLOORS ABOVE BASEMENT, 

128 tons 12-inch I beams, at $50_-._.-_-.-_--_~__-_-_-_--- 6, 400 
100 tons columns and girders, at $50_......--_-_--------___ 5, 000 
2,500 fect of floor arches and floors, cement or tile 12, 500 
A EP get SRS ek oe Le Se Sa Ae Ter 4. 300 
. — 2,500 
10,000 yards plastering, at 40 cent „000 
nd ES BR Ss eters - 5,500 
Manta te nc. no ou en — 1,250 
ea a a SE ee SLE 4,500 
Steam heat, using old plant „44„„é 3. 500 
Fireproof partition, terra cotta or expanded metal 4, 300 
Removing and shoring up old Work 5, 500 
Electric wiring and fixtures, approximate. 6, 500 

POR Sn neo A sooo Ul N eee een AA T AN 74, 810 


Cubic contents of building, 70 by 5,000, equal to 350,000 fect. 

350,000 cuble feet, at 21 cents, $73,500. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

SOLDIERS’ VOTE, r 

Mr, VARDAMAN, Mr. President, out of order I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp a letter received by me from 
The Adjutant General of the Army concerning an order which 
has been issued by the War Department with reference to the 
soldiers’ vote in primary elections and at the regular November 
elections, The order issued by the department is so widely at 
variance and in conflict with the laws of some of the States that 
it amounts to a prohibition of soldiers from voting or participat- 
ing in those elections. Of course, I understand that the Army 
has a right to prohibit the soldier from exercising the rights 
of freemen if it interferes with discipline or with the regula- 
tions; but as to how the soldier shall cast his vote is a matter 
. which is determined by the laws of the respective States, and 
if the War Department insists upon this order it means a nullifi- 
cation of the laws of some States. 

I ask that this letter be read, or, in order not to take the time 
of the Senate, I ask that it be printed in the RECORD, 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have it read. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Let it be read, Mr. President. I think 
Senators would like to hear it, and the country would like to be 
informed of the order that has been issued, to the end that mat- 
ters may be put in shape in the different States so as to conform 
to the regulations of the War Department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Seeretary read as follows: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, April 22, 1918. 


Hon. JAMES K. VARDAMAN, 
United States Senate, 

Dean Sin: In response to your request for information relative to the 
arrangements which have been made for taking the votes of soldiers at 
the various State elections I have the honor to inform you as follows: 

It has been decided by the department that, so far os the soldiers 
stationed within the borders of the United States are concerned, their 
votes at either a primary or a general election may be taken by the 
several State governments without serious interference with military 
operations or with the training and discipline of the men. Pursuant 
to this decision the following order was issued to all commanding officers 
in the United States: 

ja a rey application by the secretary of state or other proper officer 
of a State government to the commanding officer of a department or 
division for permission to take and secure the vote of the officers and 
soldiers of said State serving in said command and within the borders 
of the United States for either a i tient or general election of said 
State such commanding officer shall specify a place or places where all 
such officers and soldiers in such command may exercise their State 
franchise and shall allow the properly qualified election officers of such 
State the opportunity to secure the votes of its citizens in such com- 
mand at the place or places so designated and at or during such speci- 


fibd period or pe of time, and conforming as near as may be to the 
oe of said State officer in this respect as shall not interfere with 
m 


tary efficiency. The pitce or places so designated shall be in such 
proximity to each and all sections of the troops as will permit them. 
under the regulations prescribed, to make deposit of their several bal- 
lots. Such election officers shall be permitted, if they desire, to erect 
at said place or places such Inclosure or inclosures ns may be necessary 
for the conduct of such election, and at said place or places, but not 
elsewhere, to disseminate information and literature for the instruc- 


tion of the voter as io the method to be pursued by him in the marking 
and casting of his ballot; but this latter privilege shall not be con- 
strued to permit the dissemination of information or literature calcu- 
lated to influence the voter in the exercise of his franchise.” 

As to the soldiers in France or on other foreign soil in the theater 
of war, the department has reached the decision that their yote can not 
be taken without serious interference with military efficiency, 

Very respectfully, 


H. P. MCCAIN: 
The Adjutant General. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that is an important mat- 
ter. Already inquiries are coming to me concerning it, and I 
will ask the Senator from Mississippi if it might not be well to 
have that letter printed as a public document? 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. I shall be glad, if the Senator desires to 
distribute copies of it, to have that done. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, Mr. President, I am going to more 
that it be printed as a public document. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have requested the press to copy it and 
send it broadcast throughout the country, and I dare say that 
will be done. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Soor] sotto voce, suggests that he thinks the letter is in 
conflict with the laws of many of the States, and that we ought 
not to send it out. If that is so, I think probably I will not 
make the motion that I thought of making. If it is to stand, 
however, we ought to have the privilege of sending it to our 
constituents without writing long letters on the subject, 

Aes VARDAMAN. What is the objection of the Senator from 
ah? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think it is in direct conflict 
with the laws of a great many of the States; and if we make 
it a public document and send it out, then those who are in- 
terested in the subject, even though it be in conflict with the 
laws of the States, will feel that the Government has adopted 
it, and that that would be the practice of our Government. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But the advantage would be that the rep- 
resentatives of the different States will communicate with the 
Secretary of War, and the order will possibly be nodifled. Down 
in Mississippi, for instance, the manner of taking the vote is 
by a written ballot. The ballot is sent to the soldier, and the 
soldier votes and signs his name to it. I do not think there is 
any purpose on the part of the War Department to prevent the 
orderly execution of the laws of the States; and if that letter 
were distributed over the country, the probabilities are that the 
matter would be taken up by. the people of the different States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not think 
that I have reference to any ulterior motive on the part of the 
Government in having this order issued. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Oh, I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I do know that it conflicts with the laws 
of many of the States. I think if it were made a public docu- 
ment and sent broadcast all over the United States perhaps 
many of the people of the States would take it for granted that 
that was going to be the law and that every soldier from those 
States would only have to comply with the order of the War 
Department. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, The Senator understands that if the vote 
is not taken in accordance with the State law the vote will not 
be counted. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I know. : 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The purpose of disseminating that infor- 
mation is for the purpose of seeing that the soldier shall be given 
an opportunity to vote. 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes. The Senator from Mississippi has exactly 
the same idea that I have. I do not want the voters of the 
States te get the idea that this order supersedes the law of the 
States, and that they may rely upon it, for if that were done 
when the time came for counting the votes of the soldiers from 
those States they would fail, and I do not want that to happen. 

Mr, VARDAMAN. Would the Senator object to having the 
letter printed as a public document? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; if the Senator, after that explanation, 
feels that it ought to be printed as a public document, well and 
good; but I do believe it ought to be called to the attention of 
the governor of every State by the War Department issuing this 
order, and then let the governor of each State call the attention 
of the War Department to the fact that it conflicts with the laws 
of those States. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if this matter is going to 
precipitate any further debate, as I am anxious to finish this dill 
to-night, I shall have to object to its consideration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will not make the motion, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. All right; let. it go. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Later on, perhaps, we will take it up and 
diseuss It. 
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HOUSING OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10265) to authorize the Secretary 
of Labor to provide housing, local transportation, and other 
cconununity facilities for war needs. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in Committee of the 
Whole and open to further amendment. If there be no further 
zxmendment to be proposed the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The nmendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize the 

President to provide housing for war needs.” 

Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate request a confer- 
ence with the House of Representatives on the bill and amend- 
ments, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Swanson, Mr, Reep, and Mr. Curtis conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the conference report on what is 
known as the espionage bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, do I understand that the Sen- 
ator simply wants to take up the report in order to make it the 
unfinished business? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. It is the conference report on the 
bill known as the espionage bill, House bill 8753. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
rsks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report indicated by him. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
report of the committee of conference upon the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend sec- 
tion 3, title 1, of the act entitled “An act to punish acts of inter- 
ference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the for- 
eign commerce of the United States, to punish espionage, and 
better to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for 
other purposes,“ approved June 15, 1917. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I understand that the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] desires to speak on this 
bill. 


Mr. SMOOT. Not to-night, I hope. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, somewhat representing the 
minority of the Senate, I am going to indulge in an observation, 
and, of course, it will be treated for what it is worth. 

We have passed a great number of bills at this session of the 
Congress. We have been diligent in our work. We have laid 
aside all our prejudices of a political nature, and have co- 
operated, the minority with the majority, to facilitate the work 
of the session. Of course, we can not tell what may be pre- 
sented to us for consideration in the future, but it seems to 
me that we are entitled now to hasten the work of the session 
to the utmost extent of our power. I think we ought to stay 
here a reasonable number of hours each day, and, if need be, 
we ought to have some night sessions a little Jater on, with 
n view of getting through the work of this session not later 
than the 10th day of July, so that we may have an opportunity 
to refresh ourselves at our homes and attend to our affairs in 
addition to our duties here. 

I presume the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN], 
who has had charge of these great war measures, can not defi- 
nitely state what we may expect to have presented to us in the 
matter of additional legislation along that line, and yet, as I 
understand, there is at the present time no great measure 

pending. 

FME, OVERMAN. Mr. President, not before the Judiciary 
Committee, which has had these bills, such as the espionage 
bill, the sabotage bill, and what is known as the Overman bill. 
They are all out of the way except the espionage bill, and I 
hope we will get it through to-morrow, I want to say to the 
Senator from New Hampshire that I agree with him that we 
ought to hasten this legislation, in order that we may get away 
possibly by the Ist of July, and I do not see any reason why we 
should not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course, I am quite aware of the fact— 


in fact, it goes without saying—that no Member of this body 
can speak for the other House; but we know the facility with 


Which the other House can dispose of legislation when they 
choose to do so. Most of the great appropriation bills, or a 
portion of them, are yet to come to the Senate. The naval 
appropriation bill is here, and I apprehend it will be taken up 
by the committee promptly, and the other appropriation bills 
will be coming along. We know with what facility our friend, 
the distinguished senior Senator from Virginin [Mr. MARTIN], 
disposes of these matters. For that reason, and other reasons 
that I will not stop to state, I simply want to say that I know 
the minority of the Senate will be glad to cooperate in any 
ee one effort to bring this session to a close at n reasonable 
ate. 

I trust that it will not be considered intrusive on my part 
to make the suggestion I have made, because I feel that we 
are capable of wasting a great deal of time unless we have some 
purpose in view that perhaps appeals to us as individuals and 
appeals to the body collectively, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator has 
made the remarks that he has. I know myself of no great 
measures that are to come before Congress other than the ap- 
propriation bills, so far as I am informed. The Post Ofice 
appropriation bill is here now, and probably will be taken up as 
soon as this bill is disposed of. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I omitted to mention that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And the legislative bill is in conference. 
The Navy bill and the Army bill, I suppose, will be over here 
shortly, and why we can not get away in July I do not know. 
I should like to go on with this bill and consider it for an hour 
or so this afternoon. If there is any objection, however, of 
course I want to accommodate myself to the convenience of the 
Senate. We have been here for a long time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then I will suggest that I think it would 
be better if the Senator would put the Senate on notice that 
the conference report will be pressed to-morrow morning. 

Mr. OVERMAN. With that understanding, that it will be 
pressed to-morrow morning as the unfinished Lusiness, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 


ness. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from New Hampshire if he will not amend his program by mak- 
ing it July 1? 

Mr. GALLINGER. That would suit me better. 
10 days simply as a matter of safety. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, unless there is some legislation 
that will be reported to the Congress that is not now thought 
of, I can not see but that Congress can easily get through its 
work by-July 1. 

I have been looking over the appropriation bills, and I find 
that the only appropriation bills yet to be passed by the House 
are the fortifications bill, the pensions bill, the Army bill, and 
the public-buildings bill, if there is to be one this year. I do 
not believe it will take the Senate a day to pass the naval 
appropriation bill. It will take about 15 minutes to pass the 
pension appropriation bill. I do not think it will take two hours 
to pass the fortifications bill. Unquestionably there will be no 
trouble in passing the appropriation bills between now and July 
1; and unless there is really some more legislation that is going 
to be demanded of Congress that we know nothing of, I can not 
see why we should not get away from here before the 1st of 
July. 

Another thing in that connection, Mr. President. I think that 
five hours is plenty for the Members of the Senate to be in this 
Chamber during any day. That applies particularly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to those Senators who spend their time in the Senate from 
the time the session begins until the Senate recesses or ad- 
journs; and I think that just as much work can be accom- 
plished, if we will attend to the work, within five hours as if 
we try to hold long sessions one day and then have nothing 
particularly to do the next day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
move to take an adjournment instead of a recess. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I always like to oblige my 
dear, good friend the Senator from New Hampshire; but dur- 
ing the pendency of what is known as the Overman bill I had 
three or four adjournments, and the morning hour was taken 
up by speeches. I am going to move to take an adjournment 
to-day, but I give notice that after the morning hour to-morrow 
I shall move to take up this conference report. 

I now move that the Senate adjourn, 

- The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p. m., Wednesday, May 1, 1918) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Thursday, May 2, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


T added the 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, May 1, 1918. 


The House me: at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father in Heaven, whose blessings are new every morning 
and fresh every evening, canst Thou look down from Thy 
throne of grace upon this sin-stricken world and be still? Judge 
Thou, we pray Thee, between the enemies of free men who 
have precipitated 2 world-wide war on the lovers of peace and 
compel them to fight for peace. Encourage us by the words of 
Holy Writ: The race is not to the swift nor the battle to the 
strong. “A thousund times the vanquished, right, hath risen 
glorified ” because of Thy strong right arm, because of Thy love 
of right. Be with us, we beseech Thee, with the power of Thy 
might and make us valiant in this hour of peril and give to us 
the victory for an everlasting peace, and pæans of praise we will 
ever give to Thee, for Thine is the kingdom and the power and 
the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


of the act approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to take the Sennte joint resolution 124 from the 
Spenker's table, insist on the House amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked for by the Senate. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama if the gentleman -does not want any further con- 
sideration of the bill. 

ae DENT. That is all—that the House insists on its amend- 
ment, 2 

Mr, CANNON. In the opinion of the gentleman no other 
motion is desirable at this time to be considered by the House. 

Mr. DENT. I do not think so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. Dent, Mr. Frits, and Mr. KAHN. 

AUTHORITY TO PRESIDENT TO SELI. WAR SUPPLIES—CONFERENCE. 

REPORT. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I,ask to call up the bill S. 3803, 
authorizing the President to sell war supplies, and move the 
adoption of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title. 
The Clerk rend as follows: 


An act (8. . authorizing the President during the cxisting emer- 
gency to sell supplies, materials, equipment, or other property, hereto- 
fore or hereafter purchased, acquired, or manufactureil by ‘the United 
States, in connection with, or incidental to, the prosecution of the war, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


MINERALS AND METALS FOR WAR PURPOSES. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, in eliminating a section of the 
bill II. R. 11259. it throws out of joint the reference to sections, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the enrolling clerk be em- 
powered to change the numbers to conferm with the facts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the enrolling clerk be empowered to arrange 
the reference to sections in the bill H. R. 11259 to conform to 
the facts. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of the House ef Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 4410. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide, 
in the interest of public health, comfort, morals, and safety, for 
the discontinuance of the use as dwellings of buildings situated 
in the alleys of the District of Columbia,” approved September 
25, 1914. 

The message also announced that the, Senate had passed 
without amendment the bill (H. R. 10613) to provide for the 
collection and disposal of garbage and miscellaneous refuse of 
the District of Columbia. 


‘APPROPRIATION FOR EXPENSES, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the House joint resolution which I 
send to the desk, and I ask unanimous consent that it be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a House joint 
resolution, which the Clerk will report, and he asks unanimous 
consent to consider it in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 284) making an appropriation for 
contingent expenses of the House of Representatives. 


Resolved, ctc., That the following sum is appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated : 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

For miscellaneous items and expenses of special and select commit- 
tees, exclusive of salaries and labor, unless 8 cally ordered by the 
House of Representatives, fiscal year 1918, $40,000. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. i 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


REGISTRATION FOR MILITARY SERVICE. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 3808) 
authorizing the President during the existing emergency to sell 
supplies, materials, equipment, or other property, heretofore or 
hereafter purchased, acquired, or manufactured by the United 
States, in connection with, or incidental to, the prosecution of the 
war, having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to 
en and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

ollows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same. 

S. H. Dent, Jr., 
W. J. FIELDS, 
JULIUS Kann, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G. M. HITCHOOCK, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT OF THE MANAGERS ON THE PART OF THE HOUSE. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill S. 3803, authorizing the President during the 
existing emergency to sell supplies, materials, equipment, or 
other property, heretofore or hereafter purchased, acquired, or 
manufactured by the United States, in connection with, or inci- 
dental to, the prosecution of the war, submit the following writ- 
ten statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on: 

‘The difference between the two Houses consists in the fact that 
the Senate bill provided that the proceeds of the sale authorized 
in the bill should be used by each department or bureau whose 
products were sold, whereas the House insisted that the proceeds 
should be covered into the Treasury. The Senate accepted the 
House amendment. 1 

S. H. DENT, Jr., 


W. F. FIELDS, 
JULIUS KAHN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I call up Senate joint resolution 
124 and move that the House further insist on its amendments 
and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate. That is 
the 21-year-old bili. 1 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 124) providing for the registration for 
military service of all male persotis citizens of the United States or 
residing in the United States who have, since the Sth day of June. 1917, 
and on or before the day set for the registration by proclamation b 
the President, attained the age of 21 years, in accordance with suc 
rules and regulations as the President may prescribe under the terms 


The conference report was agreed to. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 11602, the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Garner in the 
chair. 


1918. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
Minnesota to use some of his time now. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mason}. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, the beginning of my controversy 
with the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herttn} was ocen- 
sioned by his speech in my absence in Chicago, while I was 
addressing patriotic meetings, supporting the administration, 
and the enforcement of the laws of this country, in which he 
charged me with making pro-German statements and disloyal 
conduct. Returning, through a mutual friend, I asked him in 
a letter to correct his statements, as I believed that he had been 
misinformed, and also to correct the statement he made in re- 
gard to the legislation which I had tendered. You will remem- 
ber that that letter was read in my first reply. You will re- 
member that he declined to make a correction ef the RECORD, 
but insisted on leaving the statements as they were. I do not 
apologize to the House for taking this time iu replying to his 
last speech, for, as I stated yesterday, if he would correct the 
Recorp in places where he had misquoted my last speech on 
Alsace-Lorraine, I would gladly accept any terms whereby this 
controversy might end. I gave notice that I would continue to 
resent any insulting insinuations reflecting upon my American- 
tsm, from whatever source it might come, and I propose to keep 
my promise. Now, that same man on April the 23d has again 
assumed the position of censor, and insinuates that I am not 
as good an American as he is, and as he assumes in his speeches 
to tell the Republicans of Illinois what to do in my case, and 
has notified me that he will come to Chicago to take care of 
my case, I claim the privilege not only of replying to his in- 
sinuating remarks but to place before the people of my State 
something of the record of this self-appointed censor in order 
that my people may know just who he is and what he is. He 
complains that I made my speech of April the 7th in his absence. 
I did that, and will do it again under the same circumstances, 
for with that bravery that is characteristic of cowardice he 
made his insulting speech in regard to me late in the afternoon 
of the 6th, when, as shown by the statement of the gentleman 
who spoke for him, he knew he was going away that night and 
that it was impossible for me to get the floor until the next day. 
If he had the least conception of legislative courtesy, this 
would not haye happened. He had a month to reply to my 
speech. I was ready to reply to him the ninute he closed, and 
as soon as I found I could get the floor the next morning, from 
the Republican cloakroom I notified his office that I would 
reply to him, and I did not know that he had left the city until 
after I had taken the floor. I wish my people to know another 
evidence of his bravery and honesty. 

The speech he made, which was sent broadcast over the 
United States, insulting me in reflecting on my Americanism, 
was made three weeks ago, and he waited 21 days before print- 
ing it in the Recorp. When he comes to Illinois to tell our peo- 
ple what to do—and I hope it is a promise and not a threat—he 
will be most heartily welcomed; but as I know something of the 
wisdom of the Democratic committee in Ilinois, he will have to 
hire a hall on his own-account if he comes. [Liughter.] - 

I wish the people to know also, when he comes to our State 
to run the politics of Illinois, that this is the same gentleman 
who in the last Congress was forced by a committee to print 
what did happen in place of what he said happened. I was not 
then a Member, but in his colloquy with our colleague, Mr. 
Racspare, he deliberately shifted the word “applause” so as 
to help him and to injure Mr. Racspare. He corrected this 
only when confronted by the statement of the Official Reporter, 
and was compelled by the committee appointed by this House 
to let the Ryconů be printed showing the alterations he had 
made overnight. He did this to help himself politically. If 
there had been money or other things of value involved, it 
would have been a crime. When he comes to Illinois to bellow 
about his patriotism and my lack of it, I want the people to 
know that he is the nan who assisted the Kaiser by intimating 
that his colleagues in that Congress had been influenced by the 
Bernstorff fund, which was not only false and slanderous to his 
colleagues and not only encouraged the Kaiser but discouraged 
the American people. who did not believe that that Congress 
was for sale. When before the committee for these charges he 
crawfished, denied the statement as to the gambling house, al- 
though two or more reputable reporters testified that he did 
make the statement. 

Mr. HEFLIN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. MASON. I shall not yield for a question. 


Mr. HEFLIN. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I merely want to state, Mr. Chairman. 
I am not going to interrupt—— 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order that the gentle- 
man desires to inake? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The point of order is that the gentleman 
said—— 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman desires to make a point 
of order, he should state it. The gentleman from Illinois has 
declined to yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am doing my best to tell the Chair what I 
am going to make the point of order about. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. IEFLIN. The gentleman was making a statement that 
I had slandered Members of the House, and my point of order 
is that under the rules you can not charge those things, but I 
shall not interrupt—— 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman desire these words 
taken down? 

Mr. HEFLIN, I just want to ask the Republican side not to 
bother me when I come to reply. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman does not state a point of 
order. 

Mr. MASON. Driven into a corner, lie finally said he “ sus- 
pected ""—he, the magnificent, self-appointed Pecksniff{—sus- 
pected 12 or 14 of his colleagues in that Congress. He admitted 
that he had no evidence against them, and declining to give any 
evidence except his own foul suspicion he appeared before the 
investigating committee, within two days of the close of the 
session, and when threatened with expulsion he said before the 
committee: Do you think the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy would permit you to humiliate me?“ [Laughter.| 
Brave boy, who soaks you with a snowball and then runs into 
the schoolhouse. Brave boy, who challenges you. for a scrap, 
and the first time he gets a punch in the face halloos for the 
teacher. It was near the close of the session; the committee 
reported unanimously that his conduct deserved censure. He 
expected a vote on expulsion, and long after Congress had ad- 
journed,,and the Members gone home, he exercised his privilege 
by printing in the Record pages of newspaper articles which he 
adopted as a part of his remarks, one of which referred to the 
remarkable scandal which he had theretofore stated he knew 
nothing about. But seeking to gather a little cheap polities for 
himself and to scandalize his colleagues, he rehashed the whole 
thing, as if his charges against his colleagues were true and that 
he had reasons for suspicions, and that he wouid name the 14 
suspects, which up to this time he has never hat the clear grit 
to do. 

As to the Age-Herald and his suggestion that I was in some sort 
of conspiracy with that paper and with the Senator who is run- 
ning to succeed himself from Alabama, in answer to that I will 
simply say that the editorial was handed to me by my Republican 
colleague. I did not know of the second editorial. He says he 
wrote, Herrin holds House rapt,” but paid for sending it. “O 
Modesty, thy first name is Thomas.” My charge that he is play- 
ing cheap politics is supported by the fact that he does not deny 
that he wrote the startling headline of his speech, “ HEFLIN 
holds the House rapt.” When you stop to consider that“ rapt” 
means “transport, ecstacy ” it will hardly be necessary to rnise 
the veracity of that report, nor is it really necessary to discuss 
the question of whether he was moved to write these glaring 
headlines of his own eloquence by patriotism or paresis. 
[Laughter.] 

I did not know at the time I made that speech that he was 
possessed of enough gall to announce himself for United States 
Senator for the State of Alabama. So I could not have been in 
any conspiracy to injure him in his politics, while he stated that 
he had never had any opposition, and the statement that he is 
playing cheap politics is borne out by the fact that his speech 
assailing me, a Republican, in order to build himself up among 
the Democrats, was so that he could say to his constituents. E 
have not only done my best to kill n negro in Washington, but, 
like the knights of old, I have walked down the Halls of Con- 
gress and flung my shining lance full and free at an old fellow, 
who is a Yankee Republican.” He will say to them that he has 
got all his colleagues scared, and even has defied the Democratic 
leader, and given notice that the Speaker was not fair. He will 
say, “I have got everybody locoed and seared to death in Con- 
gress, except one Illinois Republican, and I am going after him.” 
When he is abusing me io make votes for himself, will not some 
one of your fair men down in Klabama tell him that when I was a 
boy, standing guard at night and nursing the wounded in the 
daytime, I had all the prejudices of our side that you hat ou 
your side, but after I had lived in the big, bread city of Chicage 
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and traveled in polities a few years and came to this House 32 
years ago and served with great Democrats like Sam Randall, 
Carlisle, Crisp of Georgia, and of seores of others that I can not 
name, I had a broader vision of what my country meant. 

Once in Paris, in a theater, I was lonesome, could not under- 
stand the Inngunge; but when the band struck up the tune of 
“Dixie” my hands burned in starting the applause. 

I knew thut 1 had gotten over my sectionalism and that 
“Dixie” was as much my land as yours. [Applause] And I 
want to say to you that when he seeks to prejudice you against 
me on account of that you muy remember that when an ef- 
forf was made to erect a monument to the Confederate dead 
in Chicago, the first northern city that ever did that, I defended 
it here und received the abuse of small men, as I am receiving it 
to-day, because I thought that was a patriotic thing to do. I 
contributed in my small way, and Chicago unveiled the first 
monument, and the Grand Army of the Republic stood back of 
me and with me—the men who fought the men in gray. I just 
simply want you to know that while I am a Republican, and I 
have defended the economic principles of that party all of my 
life and expect to do it until I die, yet T never have appealed 
for the past 25 years at least to sectionalism to support either 
myself or the principles of my party. [Applause.}| I did say 
that he was doing cheap politics, but at that time I did uot 
realize how cheap it was—I did not realize how cheap it was 
until from his district and from his State they sent me his an- 
nouncement as a cundidute for the Senatorship, and the cheap- 
ness consists in the fact that it is an unfrankuble communica- 
tion, in my opinion. und he is sending it out at Government 
expense! That is what I call real cheap politics. [Laughter.] 
I am not going to read it all, and I shall not put it into the 
Recorp, for then he would be justified in mailing it by the tons. 
On March 9 he says: 

Dran Sin: F am bein 
State to become à candi 

tLaughter.} 

I hope gentlemen will not laugh. It is one of those serious 
things—to Alabama. [Laughter.} 

And all I wish to say about that is, Mr. Chairman. that I did 
not know that when I charged him with cheap politics. I say 
now that there is not a thing in that letter that makes it frank- 
able, and there is no other gentleman upen the floor of this 
House who sends out political announcements, anid sends them 
out at the expense of his Government, by simply Inserting at 
the bottom an extract from the CongresstonaL Kecorp from 
Senator Sumions, who comments, not unfairly; but who com- 
ments upon the amendment known as the Bankhead amendment 
Now, I suggest to you gentlemen, any of you who want to 
avoid payment of your just taxes to the Government we love, 
and we all love our Government, if you want to avoid paying 
your political postuge: I suggest a letter like this: 


Dear Bon: I am going to run for eee r E want you to see 

Dick and tell bim to look after the fourth and tell Harry to look 

after the bouting Fonua and ut get Bill to — after the lawsuit and gut it 

poe Mary and children are all well. Love to all the boys, 
ours, 


Jit. 
S. The following is from the, CONGRESSIONAL Reacorp of April 16, 
1918: s Her.is holds House rapt. 

[Applause } 

He said here the other day, and I have no doubt it is true, that 
he is willing to die for his country; but. brother, do not die, but 
live long enough to fix up this little postage account with your 
Uncle Sam. One of my colleagues suggested that for his cam- 
paign he have some pictures painted of himself, holding in his 
right hand the American flag and his left hand in Unele Sam's 
pocket looking for postage stamps. [Laughter and applause on 
the Republican side.] I remember the day, on the 5th of April, 
1917, when the Democratic leader of the House, Mr. Krrenix, 
had been pointed out to me. and when this great censor said 
that he“ regretted ™ to say some things, and then, after lecturing 
the leader, suid that he ought to resign as a Member of the 
House, and he looked so pretty, and sounded so patriotic, and 
spoke with such authority I inquired of one of my colleagues 
who he was, and whether he was the leader over there; and he 
smiled and said, “ That is Herrin; he thinks he is the Govern- 
ment.” But he says he is only dealing with me on account of 
my speeches here, und yet he closes his dodging and insulting 
arguments “that I am a walking advertisement for nuxated 
iron.” He puts it in the Ryconb. thereby making it a free adver- 
tisement hereafter. [Laughter.] His was a high and lofty 
purpose. I want to state to you that I wrote the letter that was 
used as an advertisement. I am not apologizing or explaining 
or jusifying the question of taste. but I wrote it; but te use the 
language of Sir Walter Raleigh, “I did not dream that so frail 
a note would attract attention of the gun toter from Alabama.” 


urged 


my propie in every section of the 
te for t 


I quit lying a good many years ago, not only on account of its 
immorality but it is such a strain on the memory. [Laughter 
and applause.] I heard Willie Collier a few nights ago in “ Tell 
the Truth.” I am determined to stick to it. I wrote the let- 
ter, I told the truth about that particular remedy. I wish I could 
find words in parliamentary language to tell the truth about one 
particular Member of this body—I mention no names. 

But our brave and distinguished friend snys in a trembling 
voice that he tendered his services to the President the day after 
war was declared. I can see him walking up Pennsylvania 
Avenue, walking in the center of the street to maintain the 
equilibrium of the street and in the interest of the passers-by 
on the sidewalk, and knocking at the White House door, and 
the conversation was probably something like this: 

“The Presiwent. What can I do for you?” | 

This is an imaginary conversation, and see if it is borne ont by 
the record— 


“T want to be a soldier and with the soldiers stand, 
A safety pin upon my shoulder and a six-gun zu my hund 


For you know he is given to poetry at times, at least he thinks 
it is poetry. And the President says: 

“Why, how did you dodge the recruiting officers down here? 
There are three or four between here and your place. I sup» 
pose you come of fighting stock?” “ Yes, sir.” “Your fore- 
fathers were in the Confederate Army?” No, sir; they were 
not.“ „1 understand you made a fine record in the Spanish 
War?” “Oh, no, Mr. President; there was no draft in that 
wur.“ [Laughter on the Republican side.“ “If I had volun- 
teered there would have been nobody here to protect you 
against this wicked Congress.“ Well. brother, they tell me 
there are three or four Republicans who are going to enlist in 
Congress and I suppose they can tell you how to get in. Were 
you down on the Mexican border in that scrap?” “Oh, no; I 
was busy.” “You were busy?" “Yes.” “Lou were for it?” 
“Yes; I am for every scrap I can keep out of.“ Now, I want 
you gentlemen to know I did net bring this into the RECORD, 
I did not bring into the Recorp the question of his fortune or 
misfortune in having shot somebody in Washington. I 
did not bring it in here. He brought it in; but L say the Presi» 
dent might have said to him very naturally, Are you the man 
who shot at u black man and hit a white man?” And he would 
say, Ves.“ That is what he told us here the other day, und 
the President would naturally say, “I do not think you will do, 
brother. If I sent you out with a long-range gun and directed 
you to blow up Berlin. you would hit Tokyo” [Laughter and ap 
plause on the Republican side.] The gentleman says, striking 
an attitude here, I have no newspaper in Alabama, but I have 
the ear of the people of Alabama.” If Alabama has a friend 
here, please telegraph that grand old Commonwealth—that has 
given us men like Morgan, Pettis, Fighting Joe Wheeler—please 
telegraph labama that Heriin has their eur, and they had 
better get it buck or it may go where Uncle Sum's postuge 
has gone, 

Mr. Chairman, when I mention cheap politics I consider that 
rather cheap. Mr. Chairman, I called his attention to the fact 
thut I had not mentioned that shooting scrape down on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. I did not mention it, although I knew about it. 
I have examined the court record, and I fin that he was in- 
dicted or arrested way back in 1908, held. to await the action 
of the grand jury, and the indictments were carried along some 
eight years—August, 1916—up to and after the last Democratic 
national convention those cases were nol-prossed—at lenst 
ene was. I do not know the facts about this matter, and I am 
not competent to pass on it, but when he stands here and brings 
it in for the purpose ef making political capital in Alabama, 
and says that he did it in defense of a white woman who was 
being insulted by a negro, I have only. Mr. Chairman, to say 
this: If that ts a fact, a jury in the District of Columbia would 
have acquitted him in 24 hours. It was not necessary to con- 
tinue the cases for eight years before they were nol-prussed. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, I want to say this; I did not intend to mention it. He 
brought it in. I am accommodating him by giving him the benefit 
of that in bis State for politics. I consider it rather small 
politics. But when he comes to Chicago to tell the people of 
my State what to do with me, as he threatens to do, the law- 
abiding citizens there may inquire why he had to “tote” a gun 
in the dangerous days of 1908, and I will explain to them, so 
that he will not be embarrassed. Washington in those days 
was in n dangerous state, as school children were likely to 
snowbail you at any moment. Twice I have been snowballed by 
the children of the people of Washington. [Laughter.] And 
you go into many houses and you will pass a great big globe 
of goldfish, and they are liable to snap your arm off at any 
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time. [Laughter.] And over here in our great office building, 
when we open our desks, we are liable to meet at any moment 
the flashing eye and open mouth of a bull cockroach. [Laughter.] 

He suggested he was willing to meet me. I do not know in 
what sort of an encounter, but if it is a matter of physical en- 
counter I will have to decline. I am not a fighting man. When 
it comes to either pugilism or beauty, I am not in his. class. 
I learned some years after I was 60 years of age my physical 
limitations, and if the gentleman had some honest friend to 
inform him as to his intellectual limitations he might be per- 
suaded to let up on his perpetual lecture tour. He speaks truly 
of his ewn beauty; that is, he thinks he is a beauty. Some day 
he may be disillusionized. In the beauty market I could not 
hope to compete with him. I realize that it is the peacock that 


is the beautiful bird, but it takes a stork to deliver the goods. 


{Applause and laughter.} 

In regard to the speech I made on Alsace-Lorraine, he has 
deliberately garbled it and misconstrued it. The President of 
the United States, within a few days after that speech, delivered 
his last great message to Congress and abandoned by “ omis- 
sion ” the idea that the return of Alsace-Lorraine was an Ameri- 
can demand as terms of peace. And when Mr. Hrrtux assails 
me on that question he assalls the President of the United 
States. More than that, it is an assault upon the intelligence of 
all who sit in this Chamber. I said repeatedly in that speech 
that we would not stop a moment in our preparations for war; 
that we would not abandon our league of honor. I defended the 
administration against the assault of persons in his own party. 
I submitted my suggestions “ not in criticism, but in a friendly 
spirit of humility.” It was so received by every Member of the 
House except Mr. HEFLIN. and his speech showed clearly that 
he has not the brains to comprehend the question discussed, or 
he has deliberately and willfully misstated my position as a part 
of his cheap political game. 

I quote to you now exactly what I said, to show you how in 
his speech, that has been sent all over my State in the news- 
papers, he makes me say exactly what I did not say, as if he had 
struck out the word “ not ” and made an affirmative instead of a 
negative statement. You know the delicacy of the situation. 
Why discuss it? This is what I said: 

2 ß 
We will not abandon one moment the teague of honor in which we, with 
our coworkers, fight the Imperial Government of Germany. 

Now, this is what Mr. Hxrrix says I said, and to make it 
worse he puts it in quotations as coming from me: 

“The gentleman from IIlinols.“ quoting from his speech, “ endeavors 
to halt your forces. It is barbarous-not to stop and discuss peace 
terms. et us stop and parley with him.” 

That is exactly what I did not say. How long am I to be 
silent? And how long will you stand conduct of this kind from 
gentlemen who will deliberately change the substance of what 
you have said and put it in the Recorp, and then, by reason of 
the fact that some unfriendly newspaper in a State is willing to 
print it, convey a wrong impression? I will be glad to discuss 
that question with him at any time, but the hour for discussion 
of that is past. The President in his statement omitted any 
such demand as a part of the American policy. 

The gentleman from Alabama boasted that by reason of nag- 
ging he has compelled me to change the tone of my speech. He 
thinks I wish to submit to his canary-bird intelligence my 
thoughts before telling them to my colleagues. I voted against 
the declaration of war in obedience to my sense of duty, and I 
am surprised that any man can get into Congress who can not 
appreciate the point of view and vision of a man who willingly 
surrenders his judgment in the cause of his country. We go 
into political conventions, and when defeated we surrender and 
follow out the wishes of the party. We ought to be big enough 
when we are in this Congress to express our honest convictions, 
as I try to do, and when the Congress voted me down and voted 
in favor, I have steod for the enforcement of the laws, and I 
have surrendered my private opinion under the dictates of my 
conscience and in the performance of my duty. [Applause.] And 
why should I not? My forefathers have fought in every war for 
this country, and no man of my blood has ever fired on this flag. 

And you will pardon me if, before I sit down—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. MASON. I say that I dislike to put these things again in 
the Recorp, and I do it net wholly as a matter of self-defense, 
but in justice te the people of my State who sent me here. I 
have voted my conscience. I was against conscription, but 
when the conscription law was passed, at every place, public 
or private, I have stood for the enforcement of the law, because 


it was a law of my country, and yet this gentleman tries to 
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make it appear in his speech that I was trying to hinder the 
early sending of troops over there, when there is not any justi- 
fication for any such charge. In every place where I have been 
called upon—and, I say, I hope vou will forgive me for again 
putting it in the Recorp, but I am doing it for my own people, 
who do not know the man who made this assault upon me—I 
gave willingly and I sent the only son left at home. He did not 
go to the White House; he did not telegraph me to get him a 
commission. He enlisted as a private soldier, within 10 blocks 
of where he was born, and with my consent and his family’s 
consent. He is not afraid of bullets. [Applause.] I do not 
know why his dad should be afraid of bullies. [Applause.] I 
am not. I would be an unworthy sire of an American soldier 
if I were. I have my views about the American flag, It should 
be worn in the heart and not in the mouth, and this great flag 
of ours, that has made the world anew and will continue to keep 
it so, should be to all Americans a heart stimulant and not a 
mouth wash. [Laughter.} It should be my flag as much as 
his. I am willing to make any sacrifice, and I shall resent, as 
T have here, in public or private, at a funeral or a feast, the 
charges of anyone who refleets upon my Americanism or charges 
me with disloyalty to the country that my fathers fought for 
and that my son is now fighting for. [Loud applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Sisson] is recognized. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin]. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I do not intend that this case shall be switched off onto vermi- 
fuge and nuxated iron or made into a nuxated-iron cross which 
has been conferred, according to Collier’s Weekly, upon the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. I have nothing personal 
in this matter at all, Mr. Chairman. 

The gentleman refers here to my~statement last fall that 
there were 13 or 14 men in Congress whose conduct had been 
suspicious. That was true. I asked permission upon this 
floor three times te name them. There were some Democrats 
among them as well as Republicans. I want to say, though, 
that there are more than 400 men in this body who have never 
said or done one thing since war was declared that was not in’ 
keeping with the highest and best interests of the country; and 
when I am taken to task by the gentleman from Illinois for 
criticizing a speech that he made here February 7, I am repre- 
senting you, patriotic Republicans, and you, patriotic Demo- 
erats. Should I permit that speech to go unchallenged when 
I heard part of it—he extended his remarks in the Rxconn as to 
the other part, and I read it afterwards. I submitted it to 
others to see if they got the same impression that I did, and 
they all said it was wrong and ought to be answered, Mr. Chair- 
man, I made up my mind when I came back here, when Con- 
gress reconvened in December, to let that old matter drop; to 
say nothing about the letters that I had received from the dis- 
tricts of these gentlemen; nothing about the comment of papers 
published in their own States. I decided to close it up, and I 
told my friends I had, and they said I was right. But I said, 
“If any one of them starts a new attack, I am going to answer 
him.” 

The gentleman from Illinois, in a speech here in February, 
was the first one to make such an attack. In his speech here 
to-day he complains among other things that I misquoted him. 
The quotations that he mentions here purporting to have come 
from me, with quotation marks around them, were not placed 
there by me. I was speaking in the usual way of debate, and 
said the gentleman said, “Hold your forces; let us discuss 
peace.” I did not say that he said that literally, although that 
was the meaning of his suggestion. 

Now, the gentleman speaks of writing me a letter on a former 
occasion, that if I did not correct certain things he was going 
to take me to task, and that he had done so, That was before 
Congress had adjourned, and I decided to let all of those things 
go. He says now that I have assumed the position of censor. 
No more than any other patrictic Member of this House. I 
think it is my duty to criticize the conduct that I believe does 
not represent my country correctly now and before the bar of 
posterity, and when I single out a speech that I am going to 
bring to your attention later that the gentleman makes upon 
this floor which I believe is extremely detrimental, injurious, 
and ene which misrepresents my country’s position in this war 
I am entitled to have the support of every patriotic Republican 
on that side. I regretted the other day that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr, Moorr] heckled me and did all in his 
power to keep me from discussing that speech and telling just 
what it was that the gentleman from Illinois hud said. I re- 
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gretted also that the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNYDER] 
objected to giving me time to discuss that speech which had at- 
tacked my country and misrepresented its position in the war 
with Germany. I regretted to find that there was anyone on 
that side that would do that. I know that there are a few 
of them. Gentlemen, I say again in your presence that the 
great body of you are as loyal and as patriotic as I am or as 
anybody on this side. [Applause.] And I will say more than 
that. the Republican Illinois delegation in this House will not 
indorse that speech. Foss, of illinois, will not indorse it. 
McKintey and McKenzie and Cannon will not indorse it. I 
challenge him to write and present to them a statement saying, 
“We, the undersigned Members of the delegation from Illinois, 
indorse these sentiments and statements contained in that 
speech.” I challenge him to do that. I challenge him to get 
the Republican side, as many as one-fifth of your number, to in- 
dorse it, and then talk to me about undertaking to play politics! 

The gentleman suggests that a portion of my speech was sent 
to Illinois. I never sent it, although he sent his gas attack upon 
me in this House during my absence—a product or result of 
nuxated iron. [Applause.] That was sent, the entire speech, 
down to Alabama to the Age-Herald; a little Alabama politics, 
by way of Illinois. [Laughter.] God of our fathers, what are 
we coming to in Alabama? [Laughter.] The paper said that 
the Republican membership, supplemented by a few Democrats, 
instructed the Clerk of the House to send it down and have it 
printed, prepaid. I find upon investigation that no Democrat 
had anything to do with it, but if anyone did he belongs to that 
list of 13 or 14 that I had in mind last fall. [Laughter.] No 
loyal Democrat had anything to do with it, and no loyal Repub- 
lican had anything to do with it. I can name them by the score 
that never had a thing to do with it. Why did they want to 
put that on the Republican Party? Then, I asked the Clerk of 
the House, Did the Republican membership and a few Demo- 
crats ask you to send it?” He said, No; I never heard of such 
a thing.” 

So you see none of this thing ever happened. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason] said in his speech that cruel Demo- 
erats bought that speech that I am criticizing by the thousands. 
I find upon investigation that no Democrat had a single copy of 
it printed, and no Republican—no Member but himself—had 
‘copies printed, so the Record clerk informs me. Now, then. 
somebody has been careless with the facts of this situation or is 
just straying off after a little dose of nuxated iron. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Now, I am not going to take up my time in going into the 
immaterial things. I must mention one thing here. The gentle- 
man talks about me having a difficulty with a negro man in Wash- 
ington a few years ago. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Cooper] is the first man, as I recall, who ever made reference 
to that occurrence on this floor. I replied to that showing how 
some people were trying to nag, worry, and annoy me because 
I am trying to perform my patriotic duty in this body. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to tell gentlemen here briefly 
what happened in regard to that matter. I introduced a jim- 
crow car bill in the House. We discussed it one afternoon. 
Next morning I received 30 or 40 anonymous letters from 
negroes, I suppose, threatening my life. I talked with several 
friends about it and they said, “ If you have a pistol, you carry 
it, for they will assault you; they cut a white boy from Mary- 
land down at the Peace Monument the other night, and you had 
better be on the lookout.” When this negro, drunk and cursing, 
insulted a white woman on a street car in my presence, 2 work- 
ing girl in the Post Office Department, I resented it, and in the 
difficulty had to shoot him finally, and one shot struck a white 
man in the leg. 

I cared for the white man. I had two trained nurses with 
him for weeks and, in all, five physicians and surgeons; and 
they saved his life. It cost me $2,000 to defend that white girl 
from the insults and insolence of the drunken negro, but I do 
not regret my act on that occasion or a dollar of the money 
that it cost me. [Applause.] 

That is not all. The gentleman says that a Republican handed 
him the Age-Herald editorial read by him here before. Doubtless. 
I will tell you about this woman defended by me on the street 
car. A Republican told her that if she testified for me she 
would lose her job in the Post Office Department. When the 
case was about ready to be tried they speeded her off to the 
Philippine Islands without consulting me. I did not know that 
she liad gone. She wrote me a letter from a foreign port and 
said that she had been sent over there to work in the Post Office 
Department in the Philippine Islands and would not be here to 
testify. She wrote me a very touching letter and said, if I 
wanted her to, that she would have her deposition taken and 
sent over here, and she said, “I will never forget your kindness 
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and protection of me.” ‘These are the efforts of some Repub- 
licans of the gentleman's type to keep justice from being done me 
in the case I have mentioned: The grand jury by which I was 
indicted had more than a half dozen negroes upon it. The case 
was pushed by certain Republican politicians in Washington at 
that time, who tried to make me suffer. But I knew I was 
right in protecting the woman as I did. Does the gentleman 
indorse that? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am coming to the issue. Cicero. I be- 
lieve it was, told his friend,“ When you find yourself under a 
serious charge and the facts are all against you, make them 
forget the charge and the facts if you can.” That is what the 
gentleman from Illinois is undertaking to do here to-day. 

I honor his boy who fights for my country. God bless him 
as he goes to the firing line. But I will say this for the benefit 
of the gentleman, that after his boy had enlisted the gentleman 
introduced a bill here to keep the boy from reaching the firing 
line. 

Mr. MASON. That is not true. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. Did not the gentleman introduce a bill 
to keep the President from taking the Army out of the country? 

Mr. MASON. No. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What was your bill? 

Mr. MASON, It provided for volunteers to be sent there, 
and my son was a volunteer. [Applause.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Only a volunteer, Then the gentleman is not 
at all responsible for the boy being in the Army; his boy went 
in in spite of him if a volunteer. He did not have anything 
to do with it. But his bill was to tie the hands of the Army 
and keep the President from taking it out of the country unless 
each soldier said, “I am willing to go.” 

I was not going to refer to that. That is a thing of the 
past. But I will tell you what happened concerning the bill. 
The pro-German Vierick, notoriously against this Government 
and for Germany, indorsed this Mason bill and somebody seut 
petitions all over the country saying, “ Vote for the Mason bill 
to repeal the selective draft.“ That is what the petition said, 
whether you call it that or not. Vote for the Mason bill, 
which repeals the selective draft.“ But I was willing to let 
that go by and bring him down to this speech that he made 
here in February. Let me get to that. Now, gentlemen, give 
me your attention. > 

This is what he said: 

Those who are willing and anxious to continue to give the lives 
of every American and every dollar of-American money to transfer 
the territory of one nation to another will not be here to vote— 

And so forth. 

Is this country in the attitude of doing that—sending boys 
over there to transfer the territory of one nation to another? 

I denounce that statement as one that does not represent my 
country’s position in this war. 

Another one: j 

The ple of the United States are patient. There will be no riots 
that will shake our Government, for they know that in the cool, quiet 
days of next November barf will be e. to speak upon questions 
of life-and death about which heretofore they have been silent. 

Gentlemen of the House, what did he mean by that state- 
ment? What did he mean by insinuating that the people of 
the United States would not riot? Was there any occasion to 
make that speech here in February of this year, when our 
boys were fighting over yonder? Is there any other honest 
interpretation that you can put upon it except that they do 
not indorse their country’s program and that they will repudi- 
ate it? What other meaning can be attributed to it? Gentle- 
men, is that the right kind of a note to be sounding at a time 
like this? i 

What is the next statement in that speech? I will read: 

The people in the last analysis govern Congress, and if the people do 
not govern this one they will the next one. 

Now, what did he mean by that? This is the Congress that 
declared war. This is the Congress that passed the selective- 
draft bill. This is the Congress that refused to pass his bill, and 
keeps it lying in the pigeonhole where it belongs. And yet he 
says that if the people do not control this one they will the next 
one. Now, listen to this next statement from that speech: 

For God's sake let us quit conserving the truth and give out a little 
of that old-fashioned commodity. The truth is that the thing that 
stands in the way of peace to-day, that ce that would solve all of 
these questions that confront us, and which have put us in trouble, is 
what position shall be made of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Gentlemen, does that statement represent the facts of your 
position and mine? Does that represent the truth of the Ameri- 
ean Government's position in this war? Is that what is behind 
the boys gone out of my district and yours to fight and die on 
the battle front in France? No; it misrepresents my country's 
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position. It is inexeusable and indefensible and deserves to be 
repudiated by this House. Does it speak your views? Do you 
indorse that? I am not talking about whether the gentleman 
wants to run for election in Illinois, or whether I should run for 
the Senate. I have never said I would run for the Senate, but 
if I do run I will expeet and desire to receive only the loyal 
American vote. I do not want any other kind of vote. No 
Potsdamer has got any comfort out of any position that I have 
taken here, any vote that I have cast, or any speech that I have 
made. Iam for my country against Germany in this war. [Ap- 
plause.] ; 

Let me read again from that speech: 

But, Mr. Chairman, T did not intend to discuss, and shall not discuss 
further, the solution of the greatest stumbling block in our way to an 
honorable peace. 

Gentleman, he is still speaking of Alsace-Lorraine. Do you 
regard this as a matter to be lightly cası aside? Should a speech 
like that turn up in the Record in the years to come and some 
man read it and say, “ Did you ever read that speech made by 
Mason, of Illinois? Why, he says that our position is that we 
were over there fighting to transfer territory from one nation 
to another, and that we fought on when the only question at 
issue was the disposition of Alsace-Lorraine. Gentlemen, do you 
want to stand for that in the Recorp? Gentlemen, listen. I read 
another statement from the speech that I have criticized: 

Since the pebtication of the secret treaties between our allles we have 
discovered that when we went to war for democracy our good friends, 
the English, the Russians, and the French, had agreed 
English cousins and our French brothers were to slice up Germany, and 
that noble democrat, the Czar of Russia, was to have a slice of Turkey. 
We haye also learned by the publication of the secret treaties that if we 
were suceessful in our fight for democracy that the King of Italy, that 
great commoner, could turn down the Pope and become sovereign over 
the farmers of a part of Austria. 

Gentlemen, what is the tendency or leaning of the thought 
in that statement? Which side does it lean to? Does it pull and 
draw us closer and closer to our allies and them to us; does it 
contribute to unity of purpose and concerted action between 
us? No; it assails and attacks the position of our allies who 
are fighting with us for existence and for liberty. That is 
what it does, The gentleman says that they had such an agree- 
ment when we went into fight for democracy, and that we are 
fighting with men who want to slice up Germany, and the 
inference is that that is what we are over there fighting for 
now. Is there any other meaning to it but that? Gentlemen, 
is there anything personal in this? There is nothing personal 
about it with me. If I know my own heart, I am fighting for 
my country and for a correct statement of her position before 
the world. [Applause.] This does not correctly state it. Now, 
did he say in that speech what the President had said, that 
this war was begun by the military masters of Germany? Did 
hie say what the President said, that Germany dragged us into 
this war, and that we could not remain out without being dis- 
honored and disgraced? [Applause.] No; he does not say that. 
He nags at the allies. He talks about the only thing that 
stands between us and peace, when our very existence is at 
stake, And yet some gentlemen on that side sit and cheer the 
gentleman, which shows, I presume, that they indorse the 
stand that he takes in this speech. That will be a question 
for them to settle before their constituents this fall. 

Now, I read further from that speech: 

And some of you maybe were surprised when you discovered that our 
good friend, the Mikado, who does not want to own land in this country 
or send his children to the schools of California and does not want the 
Sandwich Islands or the Philippine Islands, and who while in our fight 
for democracy has not found it convenient to send a man or a ship to 
help us while we are helping him. I say some of you may have n 
surprised that our Japanese friends, while expecting our assistance in 
this fight for democracy, bad a secret treaty with the great democrat, 
the Czar, whereby they were to fight your Uncle Sam in the Far East 
in case action should arise and we need the whipping. 

Why that suggestion at a time like this? Japan is an ally 
of England, one of our great allles. Why should anything be 
said to reflect upon Japan? 

Is there anything in this about Germany, about the murder of 
the Archduke and Duchess of Austria as a pretense and excuse 
to begin the war? Is there anything about the Kaiser saying 
“On to Paris and world dominion”? No. Anything about the 
Crown Prince telling Gerard they had 500,000 reservists that 
could strike this country down before it could raise an Army? 
No. Anything about the spies right here in Washington and 
over the country blowing up munition plants, destroying our 
property, and inciting sedition and treason amongst the people? 
No, Nagging at the allies, nagging at Japan, England, France, 
Russia, Italy? My God! What greater contribution could be 
made to the enemies of the Government than such suggestions 
as those. Do gentlemen here stand for that? Do you indorse 
that? Here is another statement from that speech, speaking of 
the mothers of America: 
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They know. if they have been through high school that never before 
in the history of the United States have N been conscripted 
to settle ancient questions pending between other nations, 

My God; such a statement! I was in my district week before 
last and a mother who works in the cotton factory at Lanett 
came up after my speech in the interest of the liberty loan, 
shook my hand, and said, “ Mr. Hxrrix, I want to thank you for 
your speech and for what you are doing for our boys. I have 
got one in France already and I have another who will go if 
necessary as soon as he is old enough”; and the tears were in 
her eyes as she spoke, and I thought as I came away, My God; 
was there ever a more full and complete heart offering than that 
of a mother presenting her boy at the altar of her country— 
and then sit silent when a speech is made here saying that 
American mothers who bave been through high school know that 
hever before were boys conscripted to go and fight to settle 
ancient questions pending between other nations! Is that what 
we are fighting for? The President of the United States said, 
“We are fighting for the rights and the liberty of the American 
people.” “American sovereignty is at stake,“ and that “to 
withhold our hand was to dishonor the flag.” But here is an 
insinuation that our boys are being conscripted to fight to settle 
disputes between other nations. My God, gentlemen, were you 
willing for that speech to go down to posterity unchallenged, un- 
answered? I am not; and that is the sole purpose of my attack- 
ing it before and again here to-day. 

The gentleman has read what the papers said about me. I 
gave him notice the other day that I hated to refer to news- 
paper comments upon him, but the Chicago Herald, in his own 
State, says of him that his attitude has affronted the patriotism 
of the Nation. I am not saying it. The Chicago Post, another 
Republican paper, says of him that he is a German-helping Con- 
gressman. I did not say that, and I asked him before not to 
make me say these things upon the floor, but I am now like he 
said of himself—I dare to do my duty here if it cost me my life, 

The gentleman says that I do not know a recruiting station 
when I see it. I may not be able to recognize a recruiting station, 
but I can not be deceived about a Potsdamer. [Laughter.] The 
gentleman says that I would not be able to hit a German on 
the firing line, I may not be able to hit a German on the firing 
line in France, but I shoot with unerring precision at the bull's- 
eye of slackerism and sedition in Washington. [Applause.] I 
can not be deceived by the waving of hands that resemble those 
of the American Esau, for I recognize the voice of the German 
Jacob. [Laughter] . 

So much for that. Another paper say that Gov. Lowden was 
called over there to take charge of a meeting where the gentle- 
man was to speak for pacifists. Does that look like he was con- 
tributing to our cause? I have got the newspaper article right 
here. Gov. Lowden came himself to take charge of the situa- 
tion, the paper says—the governor of Illinois. No governor of 
my State has ever been called to a meeting where I went to 
make a speech, except to applaud the patriotism of my speech. 
No paper in my State or out of it has ever challenged my loyalty 
or questioned my patriotism. Here is what the Omaha Ne- 
braskan said about the situation here last fall: 

Every Kaiser booster in the Heuse took occasion to join in the abuse 
of Heriin, the 100 per cent American from Alabama. 

That is what the papers say about me, and I have read what 
the gentleman’s own papers say about him. Here is another 
one. The Gazette, of York, Pu., says: 

Congressman HerLIN has consistently been a loyal American. 

Here is what the Birmingham News says: 

All through those months antedating the war, and even after the 
declaration, there were congressional s hes attacking methods of 
the administration, speeches with dou! delicate turning 
and twisting of sentences that might eastiy have been attributed to 
Germanic influences. Through all that mêlée of strange tongos Tom 
ligriin, of Alabama, was at the forefront of the fighting in defense of 
clean, outspoken, thoroughgoing Americanism. 

[Applause.]_ 

That is what the papers of my State say about me, and IL 
have given you what the Chicago Post and the Chicago Herald, 
Republican papers, said about the gentleman from Illinois. 
I have some letters here about the gentleman, but I will not take 
the time to read them now. Mr, Chairman, how much time 
have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has just about one-half 
minute, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will ask the gentleman to yield me a little 
more time. 

Mr. SISSON. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Wisconsin has had a house cleaning. The 
legislature of that State by resolution has repudiated one who 
has not measured up to the standard of American loyalty in 
that State. The people at the polls have repudiated Berger and 
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elected a loyal man, Lenroov, to the Senate from Wisconsin. 

[Applause.] I hope this fall to see every disloyal Republican 

a that side beaten and every disloyal Democrat on this side 
aten. 

I would not go into the district of a Republican who has been 
loyal here, if that is the issue, and help somebody to beat him, 
and I will not go into the district of a Democrat who has got a 
yellow streak in him and ask them to return him at the next 
election. I will say to the House that if I had my way about it 
there are two or three or four on either side here that I would 
not vote for for reelection. I will say that to you frankly. I am 
not playing any favorites in this matter. There are a few in 
here on both sides that if I had my way about I would not 
return them to the House. 

But, gentlemen, let me say this in conclusion: I know that 
the heart of this House is loyal to that flag; I know that the 
newspaper boys who sit in that gallery, nearly all of them, with 
the possible exception of a very few, are just as loyal as I am 
and as you are. I am fighting for the boys at the front; I am 
fighting for my country if I know my own heart. Let gentle- 
men criticize me personally—I am ready to take it—but I want 
to stand squarely by my people and by my country and be able 
to say that I did what I could to close up the ranks in this 


House. I want to make my contribution in this time of war’ 


to the complete solidarity of the American people. [Applause.] 
That is my position, and the gentleman’s speech that I have here 
criticized is not in keeping with that position. It misrepresents 
my country’s position; it is inexcusable and indefensible and 
ought never to have been made in this House. Now, if the 
gentleman wants to go along hereafter standing by us and with 
us all down the line, I welcome him to the ranks. I do not want 
him to assail my country and its position, or anybody on- that 
side, or anybody on this side. If he rises on this side I will 
criticize him; if he comes up on that side again, so help me God, 
I will criticize him. À 

Gentlemen, let us stand together, all together, behind the 
President of the United States. America no longer held to- 
gether by outward force and barriers, but bound together by the 
ties of love and loyalty, and the cling of section to section—one 
heart, one country, one flag, America—incarnated spirit of 
liberty and power in the hands of God to prevent democracy 
and liberty from perishing from the earth. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Gramas] 35 minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Can I yield a portion of my time 
and reserve the balance and then use it? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman can. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I am very much obliged to my 
colleague; but in view of the circumstances I do not think it is 
necessary, and I will yield back the time to the gentleman. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, ever since the out- 
break of the European war, as a part of her system of fright- 
fulness, Germany has sent her agents through the civilized 
world to spread vicious propaganda, to burn and poison, to de- 
stroy and to kill, wherever she could in any way impair either 
the morale or resources or strength of her adversaries. It is a 
new method of warfare and worthy of its Prussian inventors. 
It harmonizes with broken treaties and scraps of paper and pois- 
oned gases, defiled women, ravished and desolated countries, 
submarines and sinkings without trace. For 40 years, while 
Germany was perfecting her military machine for “the day,” 
she was sending her spies and secret agents into every country 
and sequestering them there until she should need them. Be- 
fore we entered the war Bernstorff and his associates sat in pre- 
tended amity with us and secretly sent out their agents and 
spies, paid with German gold, to burn our factories and destroy 
our industries and take the lives of our people. It was a com- 
paratively easy process. We were not at war with Germany, 
and, of course, the secret agents of Germany could and did carry 
on their work of destruction with impunity. 

After our entrance into the war the system of sabotage that 
had been carried on during our neutrality continued, but to a 
greater degree. In the hope that I may, perhaps, direct some 
degree of public attention tothe extent of these outrages, and 
with the hope that further and more drastic action may be 
taken to curb these secret crimes of sabotage, I desire, in the 
time allotted to me, to make some general observations on this 
subject. 

At the expenditure of some considerable time and effort I 
have attempted to estimate the vast extent of sabotage in this 


country since the declaration of war. Such a task in itself is n 
difficult one. There is no department of government that has 
attempted to list or classify these crimes so that we can form 
an intelligent idea of their extent, I have applied to the chief 
of the Bureau of Investigations at the Department of Justice 
and am told that, owing to the many problems connected with 
the war which that bureau has had to deal with, the burean has 
not kept up the ordinary classification of crimes prosecuted by 
it, to say nothing of a classification of these crimes of enemy 
aliens and sympathizers. 

Therefore, to get an intelligent idea of the magnitude of the 
work of the spies and disloyal criminals in the country. we 
are forced to rely largely on the reports as gathered by the 
Associated Press and other news bureaus and published in the 
daily press of the country. These reports, of course, are not 
entirely accurate. In the general excitement throughout the 
country, caused by the war, people are apt to see in every 
burning.and every calamity the nefarious hand of the enemy. 
There are doubtless fires and explosions reported as caused by 
the enemy that arise from natural causes. But it is equally 
true that there are many cases unreported by the press bureaus 
that are caused by incendiaries and enemy sympathizers. For 
instance, during last fall I had occasion to be at Lewes, Del., 
during one of the short intermissions of Congress, for some days. 
This is the heart of the tomato-canning district, and at that 
particular time, in September, the crop was coming in and was 
being canned at the many canneries through the country. In 
one week's time three factories in that locality were burned, 
with hundreds of thousands of cans of this valuable vegetable 
product, and in some cases many loaded cars were also con- 
sumed. These fires were known to be incendiary. In all of 
them the fires originated in many places at once, and those 
first on the scene found evident traces of the use of kerosene. 
So far as I could observe, there were no reports-of these out- 
rages in the metropolitan press; only local mention in local 
papers was made of them. As will be indicated in my state- 
ment of crimes hereinafter, it is very evident that very large 
numbers of injuries to life and property directly traceable to 
the activities of enemies or enemy sympathizers are unreported 
by the press, probably suflicient to more than balance those 
reported as the work of the enemy that are, in fact, from 
natural causes. 

In the examination of the crimes of sabotage I have only 
taken such as are reported to be supposed to be of an incendiary 
or intentionally destructive character. I have also confined 
myself to reports of fires and explosions in plants engaged in 
war industries or having to do with war contracts of some kind. 

Do not understand me as stating that all these crimes which 
are committed are the work of enemy aliens. Some of them 
result from the activities of disloyal citizens of our own coun- 
try. As to all such, I may remark, our statute on treason ap- 
plies, and I am convinced that a liberal use of its drastie pro- 
visions in such cases would be highly efficacious. I am informed 
by the Department of Justce that almost all of the pro-German 
propaganda in the country, while it is doubtless inspired from 
German sources, is in fact spread and circulated by pacifists and 
agitators and American pro-German sympathizers; such men 
as the one who recently stood before the people of one of our 
States as a candidate for the high office of United States Sena- 
tor on the shameful platform of an abandonment of the war 
and peace on any terms dictated by the common enemy of 
mankind. 

In the month of April there were reported five great incen- 
diary fires and four explosions in industrial plants making war 
munitions. One of these, at least, was known to be the ex- 
plosion of a bomb. One of them was the terrific catastrophe 
of April 1 at Chester, Pa., of the Eddystone Ammunition Cor- 
poration plant. On the 19th, at Trenton, N. J., some prowler 
about to be foiled at his work, shot at and attempted to kill. 
from ambush, a soldier sentry. But fragmentary estimates of 
losses are given, but the losses reported by the press for the 
month of April in five of these cases were $1,500,000 in money, 
and in all 124 people were killed and 54 wounded. The money 
loss does not include the loss at the Eddystone plant. 

It will be remembered that the press reports of these crinies 
do not often give an estimate of the money losses; therefore. 
the estimates I give here are probably not 50 per cent of the 
actual losses in money, to say nothing of consequential losses. 

In May, 6 incendiary fires were reported and 4 explosions 
in war plants. But four estimates of financial loss out of the 
10 were obtainable, and these aggregate $1,715,000. In this 
month there were 9 people killed and 25 wounded in these 
disasters, Two steamships were set on fire at their docks, one 
the German steamship Princess Irene at New York, and the 
other the British steamer Matoppo at Boston. Another steam- 
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ship pier was blown up at Sault Ste. Marie. This month, also, 
began a series of poisoning outrages, which has continued ever 
since; a large number of soldiers were poisoned at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

In June three incendiary fires were reported, one of these a 


steamship that burned at its pier. Six plants were wrecked 
or injured by explosions, Of three reports of losses, the esti- 
mated loss was $1,450,000; 19 people were killed and 36 wounded 
in these occurrences. Among thein the water system of a city 
was destroyed by dynamite. The poisoning continued; anthrax 
germs were used to inoculate cattle, and large numbers died 
by reason of it. In addition many attempts were made to in- 
flict injuries that failed. An attempt was made to wreck the 
train in which Gen. Wood was traveling near Birmingham, 
Ala. A bomb was found in an aeroplane factory, and other 
similar outrages were prevented. 

In July incendiary fires almost without number were re- 
ported. Aside from fires in great industrial plants making war 
munitions, in the early part of the month, from all over the 
Northwest, many elevator fires were reported. There are no 
available estimates of the number of these elevator fires. How 
many bushels of sorely needed grain were then destroyed it 
would be hard to say, but it is doubtless a large amount. In one 
eleyator fire at Rochester, N. X., $1,000,000 worth of grain and 
property were destroyed. At Klamath Falls, Oreg., 225 horses 
and cattle were reported poisoned; at Sacramento, Cal., hogs 
and cattle were poisoned in large numbers; at Mobile, Ala. 
eattle were poisoned with anthrax germs; at Kansas City, Mo., 
tetanus germs were used in court-plaster. Two fire losses re- 
ported aggregated $1,350,000; 11 were killed and 62 wounded 
during the month. 

In August these crimes fell off noticeably. In that month 
there were but few losses from sabotage reported, In two of 
them reported, however, there were financial losses of $1,500,000, 
and four people lost their lives. 

During the month of September the ordinary amount of crime 
of this nature continued. At Fort Sheridan, III., many horses 
were reported killed by the use of arsenic on the hay. The cargo 
of the Swedish steamer Magdo was set on fire at her dock in 
New York, with a loss of $1,000,000. Three fire losses reported 
were $1,100,000 and four people were injured. 

Now, I desire you to observe that these crimes, this violence 
I am speaking of, is not decreasing but is rapidly increasing. 
As I have observed, in August but six such occurrences were re- 
ported. Observe, now, how they increased in October, Early in 
the month a series of incendiary fires broke out in the fruit- 
packing plants and warehouses near San Francisco, Modesto, 
and San Diego, Cal. How many there were or how much fruit 
was destroyed it would be hard to say. Elevators were burned 
with millions of bushels of grain. Still the devilish poisoner 
plied his trade, and attempts were made at Princeton, N. J., to 
poison aviation students with cyanide of patassium, and at St. 
Paul tetanus germs were found in large quantities in vaccine. 
Eight fire losses estimated a loss of $9,260,000. Piers and docks 
were burned and ships were fired at their docks. One grain 
elevator at New York was lost, with 700,000 bushels of grain 
and a money loss of $1,200,000. So frequent were the fires along 
the water front in New York that Police Chief Kenlon reported 
during the month that there had been 56 water-front fires 
lately.“ 

I have not time to recount all these matters. I wish I could, 
that I might impress more vividly the necessity of doing some- 
thing to fight the enemy in our own country. I have tabulated 
these outrages as I have gathered them from the press, but un- 
less it is desired I shall not burden the House with reading 
them at large. 

In November alone 10 people at widely separated points were 
poisoned and killed by tetanus germs in vaccine. Many explo- 
sions and fires occurred, and many incendiary and explosive 
bombs and infernal machines were discovered before they had 
done their work. To illustrate the lack of care we use as a 
Nation in this war, on November 11 the plant of the Washburn 
Wire Co. at New York, N. Y., burned, thought to be incendiary, 
with a loss of $2,000,000, and with much material needed at once 
by our military forces, At the time there were working in the 
plant 25 enemy Germans and 200 enemy Austrians. I say 
enemies, for it is true, is it not, that a citizen and subject of a 
nation with whom we are at war owes allegiance and service 
to his mother country? If he did not, he would be a poor citi- 
zen indeed. Only six estimates of losses were given, and these 
aggregate $2,902,000; 21 people lost their lives, and 85 were 
wounded and injured. <A steamship at its pier in New York 
was thought to be set on fire. Thousands of cattle were poisoned 
during the month, and many elevators burned. It was reported 
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that at many widely scattered points in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas elevator fires occurred. 

In December the tosses continued undiminished. Ten reported 
losses were $3,172,500, while 15 people were killed and 50 were 
wounded. Powdered glass was used in many places. Thousands 
of surgical dressings were found poisoned and destroyed by 
medical inspectors. Torpedoes were found ready for use with 
defective gyroscopes, doubtless so made by intent. 

In January and February the losses mounted. There were 
more fires, more explosions, ships, wharves, steamboats, trans- 
fer plants, supplies were burned or destroyed by bombs or ex- 
plosives. In January, of 14 losses reported, the aggregate was 
$7,210,000. One man lost his life and 58 or more were injured. 
In February, in 9 losses reported, $1,910,000 was given as the 
aggregate, and 3 were killed and 26 injured, 

During March three losses reported were $1,910,000, and five 
were killed and scores injured. 

An inspection of these losses demonstrates the general char- 
acter of them and the objects that were evidently sought to be 
obtained. They invariably affected some necessary war activity 
or industry. In the list you will find the objectives usually 
attacked were ships and shipyards, chemical plants, munition 
factories, and foodstuffs of all kinds. They were not confined 
to any particular locality, although most of them were along 
the Atlantic coast; they occurred in almost every State of the 
Union, and wherever food or munition supplies could be most 
easily and vitally affected. 

This concludes a year of war. No one knows how much the 
aggregate financial loss is. As has been stated, estimates are 
not made in half of the cases. Hence we can not estimate the 
loss, but the ones I have mentioned aggregate the astonishing 
total of $32,078,000, while 212 people were killed and 490 
maimed and injured. I believe I am exact in saying that more 
people have been killed during the first year of war by acts of 
sabotage than there were by the land operations of the enemy, 

Now, making allowance for the cases I have enumerated, which 
are accidental, it is evident that the ones which were the work 
of enemy spies and sympathizers were detestable crimes of the 
utmost violence. Can anyone imagine a more heinous crime 
than the act of the miscreant who places explosives where they 
may, hours or days afterwards, wreck and ruin everything near 
them and destroy innocent human life? If this is not murder, 
what is murder? Thou shalt not kill” has been the injunction 
laid upon mankind from its infancy. It is the one crime that 
all the races have agreed merits the extreme penalty of death. 
For the soldier who meets his foeman in the strife and kills there 
is excuse and even commendation, but for the sneaking, cowardly 
hound who slinks through the dark to his ghoulish mission of 
destruction and death there is but one fitting end—the rope or 
a firing squad before a blank wall. 

Has anyone heard of the infliction of any severe punishment 
on anyone who has been guilty of any of these crimes since the 
war began? As a matter of fact, it is probably true that but 
few have been arrested for such crimes. Many arrests have been 
made and many convictions had throughout the country for 
alleged disloyal statements, but I dare say but few for positive 
acts of sabotage. The principal reason for this was the lack of 
a Federal law on the subject; there were ample State laws, but 
little enforcement of them. Therefore the criminal does not 
fear the law and the acts continue in full measure. We ought 
to stop it for two reasons: To retain our self-respect as a 
nation, surely we ought to be able to suppress the enemy in 
our own land; and, second, that our resources may not be de- 
stroyed and dissipated, while we are straining every energy to 
do the mighty task allotted to us. These crimes will not end 
until we instill the fear of God into hearts of all who would 
commit such outrages. They will not end until we lead some 
of the criminals out before the people and before the guns of a 
firing squad make them expiate their crimes. 

A failure to punish these criminals will lead to disorders 
among our people just as sure as the morrow is coming. There 
have already been outbreaks reported which are typical of 
what may occur at any time. When the minds of the people 
are overexcited because of war activities, when they are giving 
their boys to the baitle, when they are giving up their property 
to pay taxes and their earnings as loans to the Government they 
will not patiently submit to the work of traitors and spies at 
home. The people of this country are fast coming to the time 
when they will begin to hate and they will take a hand in this 
matter if Congress and the officers of justice of the Government 
do not do what they can. 

If it is true, as we fear it is, that the American people are 
just at the beginning of years of war; if it is true, as we are 
coming reluctantly to believe, that many a long and bloody day 
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shall pass before the Hun shall be willing to keep within his own 
domain and keep the peace with the world; if our best and 
noblest and bravest sons must die before this bloody business 
is over, we at least ought not to permit the enemy to attack us 
from behind while our soldiers are facing his guns at the front. 
Not all of us can carry the guns and do the fighting; some of us 
must cross the seas and some must stay; but we who stay can 
keep our country loyal and true and crush out sedition and 
treason and the machinations of our enemies at home. 

And when one thinks of it seriously. there is no particular 
reason why crimes of sabotage should not occur at frequent 
intervals and extensively throughout the entire country. The 
Chief of the Division of Investigations of the Department of 
Justice informs me that there are approximately 415,000 enemy 
Germans in the United States and 1,500,000 enemy Austrians. 
How many Turks and Bulgars there are nobody knows. The 
Department of Justice does not know ; the Bureau of the Census 
does not know. Where they are no one knows. It may be said 
that as to these Turks and Bulgars, their number is inconse- 
quential, and we are not at war with them, anyhow. Be that 
as it may, their people are fighting our friends, and if they 
win, we lose; if they are victorious, we suffer the fate of the 
vanquished, do we not? Whatever the facts may be about a 
declaration of war, these people owe allegiance to their mother 
countries and will help them if they can. It has been said a 
great number of Austrians in this country, of Slavic descent, 
are hostile to the central powers; this is true. I know of 
Austrian citizens in my district who are giving their boys to 
the military service and in their hearts despise the government 
of their mother country. 

It has been said that without the labor of the Austro-Hun- 
garian citizens many of our mines and industrial plants would 
have to close. It is not desirable to take these workers from 
their places unless it is necessary, but a system of careful regis- 
tration of and reports by such enemy aliens is highly desirable; 
the enemy alien who is a friend of this country will be glad to 
report when required to and thus help the country. If he is not 
willing to do so, he is not a friend of our cause and ought to be 
interned or deported. $ À 

A careful registration of all alien enemies should be made, 
including Turks and Bulgars. Whenever an alien enemy goes 
from one place of residence to another or from one occupation 
to another, the Government should know where he goes; and 
he should go only on permission of the proper officers connected 
with the Department of Justice or some other proper depart- 
ment of the Government. In other words, the Government 
should know all the time just exactly what every enemy alien 
is doing and where he is, This is the method pursued in other 
countries, as 1 understand it. Imagine, if you please, an alien 
enemy to Germany roaming around Berlin without surveillance 
by the authorities. Imagine a German citizen in London doing 
as he pleases. In Germany in peace time there is absolute 
knowledge by the authorities of the comings and goings of 
every stranger. The same is true in other European countries. 
I would not favor this system in times of peace. I do say, how- 
ever, the exigencies of the war require a careful surveillance 
of enemy aliens in a time such as this, 

War was declared April 6, 1917, against Germany. The same 
day the President issued a proclamation enjoining upon male 
German aliens above the age of 14 years certain obligations, 
They must not bear arms, nor operate aircraft or wireless ap- 
paratus; they should not approach a fort or Government post 
nearer than one-half mile, nor print attacks against the Gov- 
ernment, nor commit hostile acts, nor live in areas prohibited 
by the proclamation of the President, nor land in or depart 
from the United States without permission. There was no pro- 
vision for registration, and there was none for six months fol- 
lowing the declaration of war. 

However, there was a statute that authorized the President 
to intern or deport or register these alien enemies at any time 
after the declaration of war. This act has been the law for 120 
years, and was enacted July 6, 1798, being section 4067 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

On the 16th day of November, 1917, the President issued a 
second proclamation, This proclamation required all alien 
‘enemies—German—to register at times and places to be fixed 
by the Attorney General by regulations to be issued by him. 
The President directed this registration should be “as speedily 
as may be practicable,” and that registration cards should be 
issued to all alien enemies, and that the Attorney General might 
make such rules and regulations as he thought fit. It also pro- 
vided that no alien enemy could change his place of abode with- 
out permission 

I also direct special attention to the fact that the President, 
by this proclamation, authorized the Attorney General to make 


such regulations for “monthly, weekly, or other periodical re- 
ports ” by the aliens as he might think necessary. 

That proclamation was issued, as I have said, on November 
16, 1917. The Attorney General issued his regulations abeut 
six weeks later, on December 31, 1917. The registration began 
on February 4, 1918; and has just been concluded and the blanks 
are just now being returned to the Attorney General's office. 
There are approximately four or five hundred thousand of them. 
When I last inquired about this matter they had not been filed 
nor Classified nor indexed, but were simply a conglomerate mass 
of information, tons of it, but with no immediate value, because 
it was not in shape to be available. In response to my inquiries 
at the office at that time I was told that it was not known how 
soon this work could be done. 

The President recommended that the alien enemies should be 
required to report. The Attorney General has not required it. 
His published regulations required no reports at all, and in thate 
respect he has disregarded a safety provision of the President: 
Of what value, pray, is the registration of a-man if from the day 
he registers the Government has no method of ascertaining his 
whereabouts. If an alien enemy living in Baltimore goes to 
New York and remains there for a year, how is the Government 
to know of it under the present regulations? But if this alien 
enemy, once a week, or periodically, must call on the proper au- 
thorities and identify himself and report, when he fails to re- 
port the Government at once is advised and will attempt to locate 
him and ascertain his business, 

The Department of Justice informs me that they are now 
considering the advisability of inaugurating a system of reports 
by enemy aliens of German descent. However, the point is, 
that after a year of war no such reports are required, and it is 
uncertain when they shall be. 

On December 7, 1917, we declared war on the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government. On December 11, 1917, the President is- 
sued his proclamation enjoining upon Austro-Hungarian citizens, 
resident here, three duties—not to depart from or enter the 
United States without permission, and making any such alien 
enemy liable to summary arrest and confinement who violates 
any laws, rules, or regulations, or who seems to be dangerous. 
There was no registration of Austro-Hungarians at all pro- 
vided for. 

Therefore, we find after a year of war, in which we have spent 
many billions, in which our sons have died on the sea and ou the 
land, in which we have lost millions in money and stores of 
feod and munitions, whose value to us now is almost incalculable, 
by torch and bomb, we have no knowledge, as a people, of whom 
the enemies are that are among us. We do not know their num- 
bers or where they are. Wedo not know their comings or their 
goings. There may be a million of them, or there may be 3,000,- 
000. They may be employed, and doubtless are, in every 
munition plant and mine and arsenal in the land. And, what is 
more essential, we do not seem to have any plans for bettering 
these conditions in the immediate future We seem to propose 
to muddle along somehow and do things only when we are 
obliged to by impending disaster. The policy seems to be to 
disturb no alien enemy until he burns a factory or a ship, and 
then to intern him in comfortable quarters, with good, wholesome 
food, instead of shooting him dead at sunrise, as he deserves. 

I said in the House on February 12 last that I did not be- 
lieve criticism in times of war was defensible unless it was 
constructive. What remarks I have made have not been in- 
tended to be in criticism of the administration at all, but are 
simply made with the hope that they may attract attention to 
a condition that we all want to see bettered. I have stood by 
the country in every measure that has been proposed to this 
Congress. I have supported the President in everything he has 
asked for. I propose to continue supporting the Government 
and the President in every measure that may be suggested for 
the good of the country and which will help us whip the ac- 
cursed Hun and secure the blessings of peace and honor to us 
and our posterity. 

I believe that every German and Austro-Hungarian alien 
enemy ought to be at once registered and required to report at 
frequent intervals at certain designated and convenient regis- 
tration points. The Department of Justice should be directed, 
by proper legislation, to maintain surveillance over these alien 
enemies, and proper appropriations should be made for this pur- 
pose by this It is absolutely futile to expect the 
Department of Justice to do this work without ample financial 
provision for so doing. There should, above all things, be a 
most stringent law as to sabotage, imposing a maximum pen- 
alty of death for such offenses. The law just passed, witb a 
maximum penalty of 30 years’ imprisonment, in my judgment, 
is insufficient. Why should we be so tender with those alien 
enemies who imperil and take the lives of our people by their 
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crimes? Why leave them to be prosecuted in the courts of the 
States, whose proceedings are notoriously slow and full of de- 
Jays? There should be ample Federal laws, and the remedies 
should be certain and the machinery summary. 

One other suggestion I have in mind. We haye many agen- 
cies in our Government for the detection of crime, but no cen- 
tral authority. The Army has its Army Intelligence; the Navy 
its Naval Intelligence; the Department of Justice has its Divi- 
sion of Investigations; the Post Office Department has its sys- 

tem of inspection and investigation; the Treasury Department 
has its Secret Service engaged in investigations of revenue and 
other crimes. The work of these various branches of the Gov- 
ernment is secret and extends over the whole country. In 
many instances the work is Hable to be duplicated, while the 
work of all these various agencies can not be centralized upon 
any particular object with ease and celerity under the present 
system. It would seem that it would be better that the secret 
service of the Government be consolidated under one supreme 
head and the activities of all be directed by one central author- 
ity. It seems to me that more efficiency would result, less ex- 
pense would be entailed, and more crime would be punished. 
In this particular instance that I have been discussing—the 
control of alien enemies—great advantage would doubtless re- 
sult. I am told that frequent and regular conferences are held 
between the heads of the various secret-service departments of 
our Government, and in this way the various branches work 
harmoniously. We shall find, sooner or later, that these agen- 
cies can not function separately if they are to be of the highest 
efficiency. The allies have found that to be at all successful 
there must be one supreme command. The Germans always 
knew it. It is equally as true in our Government and it is 
true in the secret service. There ought to be one chief direct- 
ing mind. 

Let it be understood that I am not criticizing others and losing 
sight of the derelictions of Congress. On April 4, 1917, there 
was introduced in the Senate a bill to punish acts of sabotage. 
It was not at all a drastic bill. It did not provide the death 
penalty, as it should have done. That bill, I am told, was pre- 
pared by the Department of Justice, and was sorely needed. 
However, it did not finally pass both Houses of Congress until 
a few days ago. The slight amendments sought for the espion- 
age law have just finally been agreed to in conference. There 
have been no attempts at all on the part of Congress, as I am 
advised, to give such additional powers to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s office as will enable the Government to curb and step the 
flow of seditious and anti-American propaganda that every day 
pours through the mails; most of it at second-class postal rates. 
More harm is done to the morale of the country by this in- 
sidious publication and distribution of such matter than by the 
torch ssd bomb of the plotters and spies. It may be said it 
would curb the freedom of written and printed speech. If one 
can not, in these crucial days, when the Huns are battering at 
the gates of civilizatio1, speak well of his country, he ought to 
close his mouth, and if he will not do so, then the arm of the 
Government, the sovereign right of the people, should compel 
him to do so. We have no rights in time of war except such 
rights as are subject to the higher rights of the Nation, “The 
safety of the people is the supreme law.” [Applause.] 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr, Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr, Chairman, can the Chair inform me how 
much time the gentleman from Illinois just used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yielded back two minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS. Does the Chair know how many minutes he 
used? 

The CHAIRMAN. He used 83 minutes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday 
I introduced in the House a bill that ought to appeal to its entire 
membership. It provides for the employment by the Government 
of disabled soldiers and sailors and gives them a preferential 
status under present civil-service laws. 

The bill does not seek to load the public service of the United 
States with incompetents. None of the established safeguards 
of the civil service are in the least weakened and none abro- 
gated. It simply proposes that the Government shall show its 
gratitude to the men who have offered their bodies as a living 
rampart against the oyerrunning of this world by the German 
barbarians, and have suffered wounds and injuries thereby 
which place these men at a disadvantage in the keen competi- 
tion of ordinary life. 

The Government has work to be done. It needs thousands 
of workers in clerical positions. This bill undertakes to sub- 
stantially recognize the debt we are under to these men, and 
requires that, all other things being equal, and there being no 
doubt of the competency and ability of the wounded man to dis- 


charge the duties of the position, he shall be given the prefer- 
ence in the selection. 

Other countries in this war are utilizing their wounded and 
disabled men—England, France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, Canada, New Zealand—according to their capabilities. 
It appears to be an act of justice very generally recognized. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FESS. The gentleman is discussing one of the most 
important items of legislation that will be offered in this 


Congress. 


There is a joint committee now carrying on hear- 


ings, and liere are only a few Members in the House, and I am 
going to make the point of no quorum. 


Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 


not make it, because I am about through, 


Mr. FESS. 


I hope the gentleman will 


It is the only time I have ever done so since 


I haye been here, but there are so few Members here now—— 


Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 


man will not do so. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quorum, 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio makes the 

point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 


count. 


I sincerely hope the gentle- 


[After counting.] Evidently a quorum is not present, 
and the Clerk will call the roll. 


The roll was called, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Alexander Eagle Kelley, Mich. Roberts 
Anthony Edmonds Kennedy, Iowa Rodenberg 
Austin Estopinal Kennedy, R. I Rose 
Baer Fairchild, B.L. Kettner Rouse 
Barnhart Fairchild, G. W. Key, Ohio Rowland 
Blackmon Parr King Randers, La. 
Booher Ferris Kreider Sanford 
Britten Fields LaGuardia Saunders, Va. 
Brodbeck Fisher Lee. Ga. Scott, Pa 
Browning Flynn Lehlbach Scully 
Butler Focht Lever Shouse 
Campbell, Pa. Fordney Littlepage Slayden 
nnon Foss McAndrews lemp 
Caraway Frear McArthur Sloan 
Carew Freeman McCulloch Small 
Carter, Mass Fuller, Mass, McLemore Smith, Mich. 
Clark, Fin. Gallagher Madden Smith. T. F. 
Clark. Pn. Garland Maher Stafford 
Coady Glass Mann Steele 
Connelly, Kans, Godwin, N. C. Mondell Sterling, Pa, 
Cooper, Ohio ordon Montague Sullivan 
Cooper, W. Va Graham, Pa. Morin Sumners 
Cop 5 Gray, Ala Mott Swift 
Costello Gregg Mudd Templeton 
Crago Griest Nichols, Mich, Thompson 
Cramton Hamilton, N. X. orton Tinkham 
Crosser askell Oldfield Vare 
Curry, Cal Hawley Olney Venable 
Dale, Vt. Hayes O’Shaunessy Vestal 
Dayidson Heintz Padgett Vinson 
Denison Helm Peters voi 
Dent Hensley Phelan Waldow 
Dewalt Hicks Porter Walker 
Dies Hood Powers Ward 
Dill Howard Pratt Webb 
Dooling Hull, lowa Rainey, J. W. White, Me. 
Doughton vel bad Ramsey Wilson, Tex, 
Drukker Hutchinson Randall Woodyard 
Dunn Jacoway eavis 
Dupré Johnson, 8. Dak. Riordan 
Eagan Jones Robbins 


Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. Garner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the bill H. R. 11692, 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill, finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had caused the roll to be called, whereupon 
269 Members answered to their names, and that he presented 
therewith the names of the absentees for printing in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. 
resume its sitting. 

The committee resumed its session, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison] has six minutes remaining, 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. SEARS. I notice with a great deal of pleasure the 
interest which the able Representative from Mississippi is 
taking in this matter, and I would like to ask him if he has 
considered the feasibility or the advisability of incorporating 
his suggestion in the bill introduced by Senator HOKE SMITH 
and myself for the rehabilitation of soldiers? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I will say to the gentleman 
that I would be very glad if the idea embodied in my bill could 
be embodied in the bill known as the Smith-Sears bill. I can 
not see why it could not all be put together, 


The committee will 
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Mr. SEARS. I would like the gentleman to better those. as 
he has been attending some of these hearings and I know is 
interested in the matter. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. This Congress will shortly 
be called upon to consider and enact a comprehensive sys- 
tem of voentionu! reeducation and rehabilitation of men who 
have been injured in the armed forces of the United States. 
Those men, however aimed their poor bodies may be, are 
among our most precious assets, for, enshrined in their hearts, 
the sacred flame of liberty illuminates the shrine of justice, 
democracy. and love of country. They have suffered and bled 
for these things. In the long years of slothful peace to come, 
the example and the spirit of these men will go far toward 
keeping us in the straight road lending to our ideals. So, where 
a man returns broken in body, we are going to salvage him; 
give him the very best eare that medicul science und experience 
can give; repair him as far as is possible, and educate him to 
do something for a living—something he can do well, despite 
his handicap, 

Necessarily clerical work will occupy a large place in a system 
designed for men physically unfitted for work requiring con- 
siderable strength or activity or endurance. It is more than 
likely there will be special courses of training designed to. fit 
those capable of taking civil-service examinations and able to 
perform the various sorts of clerical work this Government is 
constantly in the market for. 

Is it too much to ask the healthy, husky, able person who has 
never passed into the valley of the shadow of death. and 
through the veritable inferno of the battle front, to stand aside 
and give precedence to the maimed remnant of manhood who 
has endured those things, who has fought the good fight, and 
now drags his broken body back to the shores of the country he 
has helped save? 5 

The chief trouble of these disabled men is the fear that they 
have become useless—that they are mere wrecks cast by the red 
tide of war on the shores of time, there to slowly disintegrate. 
The knowledge that they can do useful work despite their handi- 
caps, the conviction that they are yet of use in the world, 
heartens them and gives them a new lease on life. ‘ 

It is proper, therefore, that the Government which is reedu- 
cating them and fitting them to take their places again as useful 
members of society should set the example in giving them em- 
ployment. 

Our Labor Department and the placement division of the re- 
education work will soon be issuing patriotie appeals for oppor- 
tunities for employment for the returned men who have been 
wounded and refitted for usefulness in this and that line of 
endeavor. 

We had better set the example ourselyes to the private em- 
ployers of labor, and we can with clean hands and clear con- 
science then make our appeal for justice for the wounded men; 
not charity but justice, in affording them an opportunity to make 
a living once more. [Applause.] 

I yield back any time I have remaining. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back four minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, it pains me to 
do what I am about to do now, but those of us who are afflicted 
with the divine affatus and who burn the midnight oil, must 
find an outlet even if we impose on our colleagues in this House. 
The lines which E am now about to recite, written in the ver- 
nacular of the street, have no personal application. If they 
have any title at all, they might be called “ Doggerel on a Dog 
Fight.“ [Laughter.] 

With this brief prefatory statement, I will proceed. [Ap 
plause.] 

T. 


If you was a slacker of high degree, 


And welched on a liberty bond, tax free, : 
An’ ye couldn't get over to“ Paree” 
For a sweil old time like ye to, see! 


What'd ye do, bo, 


Would ye sit in yer corner and write a_note 

A-beggin’ the words of the late Rufus Choate, 

And tell yer “damned” Congressman how he should vote? 
You betcha! F 


If you was a worker that wouldn't work 

And ye hated the feller that didn't shirk, 

And ye beard a lip-patriot talk like a Turk, 
What'd ye do, bo, 
What'd ye do? 

Would ye call in yer reekin’ calamity crew 

And give em a rope and a drink'er two, 

And my, “Uncle Sammy, I done it fer you“? 
fou betcha! 


III. 


What'd yf do? 
1 even lt up with the folks next door, 
And tell the fly cops to go im an’ explore 


Would ye call ‘em traitors and take yer stand 
At the White House gate with yer flag in hand, 
And pose as a patriot noble and grand: 

You betcha! ¥ 


Or if they needed ye in the ranks 
And ye sent yer relations, all, with thanks, 
And the juice ran down in yer hot-air tanks, 
What'd ye do. 
What'd ye do? 
[Laughter.] 


Would ye shout yer buncombe over the sea, 

And grabbing the Starry Banner, free, 

Still pull down yer pay from the Treasuree? 
You betcha ! 


[Laughter.] 
VI. 


Maybe ye would, but disposed to do right 
And help, with the rest of us, win this great fight, 
Forgettin’ the lure of the calcium light, 
Here’s what ye'd do, bo, 
Here's what 5 do: 
X. would stand by the job til the big work was done, 
Giving cheer and support to the man with the gun, 
Keepin’ all the ranks closed til the triumph was won, 
That's what ye'd do, bo, 
That’s what ye'd do. 


[Applause. } 
MORAL. 


Here's the moral, good friends, this recital would teach: 
Let us rather good than rely upon 


Instead of self-praise and the splitting of hair > 


Keep busy and back up the boys over there.“ 
The chea of riots under the sun 
Is the who brags about what he bas done; 


But meaner than he is the sanctified sort, 
Who plays up suspicion to stand well at court. 


True patriots, then, will first yield to the Nation, 
No matter how high or how low is their station; 
And standing together, wn stronger and wiser, 
Make victory sure o’er His Menace the Kaiser. 


[Loud applause. ] 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back six minutes. 

Mr. MEEKER. A parliamentary inguiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MEEKER. Is this field day in the District? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that is a parlin- 
mentary inquiry, he will state to the gentleman. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Cary]. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I will use the five 
minutes, but I would like to have this letter read for the benefit 


of the House. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: S 
826 Souru DAKOTA STREET, 
Butte, Mont., April 26, 1918 ` 
Hon. WILLIAM J. Cary, M. C., 
4 Washington, D. C. 

Dran Stn: We, the members of the Good Government Club of Silver 
Bow County and the Boosters’ Clubs of the city of Butte, State of 
Montana, respectfully call your attention, and through you the atten- 
tion of the entire delegation of your State in the United States Con- 

ess, to the resolution unanimously adopted by the above-mentioned 
odies relative to the treatment accorded our first Congresswoman from 
the State of Montana by the self-appointed and self-constituted com- 
mittee of superpatriots, who in defiance of the provisions of various 
War measures. d. by our Sixty-ffth Congress and approved by 
the President of United States, assumed the power to interfere wit 
the Government in its prosecution of the war through their attempted 
prevention of the presentation of the cause of our Government in thie 
the third liberty loan by the aforementioned Congresswoman, Miss 
EANETTE RANKIN. 
- In spite of the treatment accorded Miss RANKIN, she earnestly urged 
that the petty tyranny of local autocrats might not interfere with the 
enthusiasm for this war for world democracy. She pleaded against 
any. feelings of bitterness toward the Government because the taxpayers 
of Silver w County had been denied the right to use thelr own school 
building for a patriotic meeting. Her eloquent — 1 for the third 
liberty loan was enthusiastically cheered and liberally responded to by 
the purchase of liberty bonds by the shivering crowd. 


1918. 
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The resolutions as unanimously adopted read as follows: 

“We citizens residents, and voters of the county af Silver Ron, 
State of Montana. through the Good Government Club and the Boost 
Clubs, ‘hereby adept the following resolutions: 

“We most heartily condemn and disapprove of the action of the com- 
mittee having in charge the meeting held in the Broadway Theater on 
Wednesday evening, April 17, 1918. Despite the fa that Miss 
JBANETTE Rangin, who is the duly elected Representative of the State 
of Montana to the Nat'onal Congress, was bere on the said night speak- 
ing in behalf of the third liberty loan, the committee in charge, and 

rticularly the chairman, refused to allow Miss RANKIN to address 

meeting. Not only that, but the committee, through its chairman. 
absolutely prevented Miss Raxkix from making a speech on the third 
liberty loan in the anditorium of the Butte High School after arrange- 
ments had been made for same. $ 

“We wish to call the attention of all citizens to the fact that the 
Botte Migh School was built and is being maintained by the citizens 
and taxpayers of Silver ‘Bow County, Mont., and that the auditorium 
of the high school is used and should be used on all-oceasions as a 

ubile forum. The committee, through its chairman. compelled Miss 
pE to speak on a 1-inch rail of the high school fence in the slush 
and cold of a raw April night. 

“We believe that while we are fighting the autocracy of Europe we 
should not be ground under the heel of the local autocracy of Silver 
Row County, Mont. As we are dedicating our lives and property to 
the cause of democracy in Europe. we should dedicate a little of our 
efforts to see that democracy is kept alive at home. 

*The noble work which the women of Amerion are doing in this war 
in the selling of liberty bonds. thrift stamps. in vonne Men's Christian 
Association work. Red Cross work, and the giving of their sous to fight 
the battles of democracy is enough to guarantee the women of this 

- country the right of franchise aud of free speech, without the preven- 
tion by 2 perce who are attempting to regulate the business of 
the war to their selfish purpose. 

The ‘boasted l of American manhood, which we have heen 
taught from onr mothers’ lips, was sadly lacking at Wednesdny even- 
ing's action of the local committee in charge of the third Hberty loan, 
and we fee] that Butte has suffered a disgrace thereby unparalleled in 
all ber histery.” 

Thooster Cr uns or RUTTE. MONT. 
GOOD GOVERNMENT CLUR or Sitver Bow :Couxty, 
By Mrs. H. N. KENNEDY, President. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARY. Yes. sir. 

Mr. WALSH. What does the gentleman, who bas had the 
communication read to the House, propose to-do about it? 

Mr. CARY. I asked that it be read for the information of 
the Members of the House. As n Member of the House I thought 
the lady was entitled to that. 

Mr, WALSH. Does the gentleman propose any action on the 
part of the House? 

Mr. CARY. Not at all. It was just for the information of 
the House. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman. I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Boruanp]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman. events have shown that in 
August. 1914, the only grent nation in the world prepared for 
war was the Empire of Germany. Universal military service. 
extending throngh more than two full generations. had made its 
man pawer immediately available. It was the greatest manu- 
factnrer of munitions and scientific weapons that the world has 
even seen. and the Krupp-eannen and the Mauser rifle had made 
it the profit taker of every war. It lived in an atmosphere of 
militarism. Its reads. its bridges. its canals. its railway lines, 
its rivers and harbors. its laboratories, its mannfactories, its 
industrial svstem. its natural resources. even Its foreign-trade 
relations, were all constructed. adiusted. and developed in antici 
pation of “the dax“ when it should feel strong enough to make 
war upon civilization. 

No nation was threatening the safety or integrity of the Ger- 
man Empire. No nation was in a position to threaten it. Thus 
the page of history is clearly written. 

By the same logic of events we now know that of all the great 
nations in the world the least prepared for war on that day was 
the United States nf America. We had no adequate Army. Our 
Army onmbered barely 85,000 men for a Nation of a hundred 
million peonle—too small to police our shortest international 
border on the Rio Grande, And vet that Army had grown in 
expense as it had decreased in relative value until it was costing 
this country every year 50 per cent as much as the 5,000,000 
armed defenders of Germany. 

We had no adequate Navy. ‘We had endowed our Navy with 
appropriations more liberally than any nation except Englund. 
the mistress of the sens, and yet we were told that we were in 
fourth or fifth plaee and that we could not successfully defend 
either the Atinntic or Pacific coast. 

We had no merchant marine. The Amertean flag had all but 
dianppenred from the trede routes nf the world. All af the sur- 
plus prednets.of onr country. all of the.ontpnt of: the energy and 
enterprise of gur people must find its way ahrond to market in 
foreign shins, We were excinded from the neutral markets of 
the world except ns we conid serve as hewers of wood and 
drawers of wnter for our commercial masters in Enrope. 

We were a debtor Nation. Millions of onr-secnrities were held 
abroad. Every year it was necessary for us to send tribute 


across the water to redeem the interest on our debt; and if we 
could not pay in-cash, as ordinarily we could not, we had to pay 
in waw muterials—wheat, cotton, lumber, oil—draining our 
natural resources to feed the capital and labor of Europe. We 
were not adjusted to the full poise and power of an independent 
nation. 

It is useless to inquire at this time who, if anyone, was to 
blume for this condition of national fabbiness. To my way of 
thinking, not the wildest flight of the imagination could charge 
it to the fault of the present administration. We may us well 
assume that the whole American people were to blame. The 
truth is that we had not been tliinking along those lines. We 
had ‘heen engaged in developing a vast, undeveloped continent, 
and had-not given our attention to the subject of national defense. 

Germany is a nation of 65,000,000 people, inhabiting a restricted 
territory of somewhat limited natural resources. The United 
States is a Nation of 100.000,000 people, inhabiting a boundless 
empire of almost untouched natural resources. Our people are 
just us intelligent, just as resolute, and just as skillful as the 
inhabitants of Germany, and it is manifest that with an equal 
degree of thought and preparation this country, single handed, 
is more than a match for the German Empire in any national 
contest. [Applause.] 

So the fact was that on that day we were less able to defend 
ourselves against an unprovoked attack than any nation that 
has ever claimed an independent national existence. When I 
say an “independent national existence“ I mean one not guar- 
anteed by treaties of neutrality, for we all know now what such 
treaties are worth. 

When the blow fell, in the providence of God it did not fal 
first upon us. If it had, untold suffering and disaster would 
have resulted before we could have restored the balance. We 
would have restored the balance. We would have driven every 
invader from American soil and preserved inviolate every Ameri- 
ean right, but it would have been at fearful cost of ‘blood and 
treasure. 

It is true we had begun to realize somewhat our need for 
national unity and strength. We had crested the Shipping 
Board for the purpose of attempting to restore in an experi- 
mental way the merchant marine. We had created the Federal 
Reserve System to abolish panies and to place 12 great reser- 
voirs of credit at the service of American commerce. And we 
had created the Tariff Commission, designed to take the tarit 
out of politics and to study in a scientific way the great 
interchange of commodities between nations and its effect upon 
industrial progress. 

But no steps had been taken toward adequate national de- 
fense, except the passage of the national-defense act in June, 


1916, which had not had time to go into effective operation prior 


to our entrance into the war. 

‘When on the 6th day of April, 1917, we-entered this vnr against 
the most scientific enemy the world has ever seen we were 
armel only with that magnificent and irrepressible optimism 
or-egotism, whichever we may choose to cull it, which is such a 
distinguishing trait of the American character. It is the feel- 
ing that Uncle Sam “can lick the hull of creation,” with one 
hand tied behind his back. It is a vnlunble trait; we would 
not be without it for the world. It is responsible for much of 
gur entermise and our success; but it is not the only weapon 
that soldiers need in such a war as we had challenged. 

We had to create an army after war was declared. Nay. we 
had ‘to create a military system adapted to the needs of a free 
people, for we could not even hulld upon the foundation stone 
of the Army that we had. It was not a question of increasing 
the size of the standing Army, for no standing Army would 
have been adequate to ‘the emergency. 

I remember nearly a year before war was declared we had a 
spirited debate in the House of Representatives, which grew 
quite bitter at times, over the question whether ‘the standing 
Army of the United States, u Nation af a hundred million peo- 
ple. should consist of 175.000 or 225.000 men. It hardly seems 
possible that men could get excited over so small a difference of 
opinion, yet those of us who voted for the higher number were 
denounced ns “dangerous militarists“ Now, we know that 
neither 175.000 nor 225.00 men are sufficient to storm the en- 
emx's trenches before ‘breakfast in the morning in such a war 
as we are now waging. 

Finally. the solution of the problem came to us and came to 
the thought of the Nation. and that was that every qualified man 
of military age was part of the fighting force of his country. If 
a country is worth having. it is worth defending. and if it is 
worth defending it is as much one man’s duty to defend it as it 
is -another man’s duty. 

We must have a military system based upon the whole man 
asset of the Nation, as our banking system is based upon the 
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` whole commercial asset of the Nation, and capable of contracting 
and expanding as the demand upon it diminishes or increases. 
This is the only military system worthy of a free and intelli- 
gent people. They told us that we could not raise an army by 
selective conscription in the United States; that the people 
would not submit to such a system; that it would take an army to 
raise an army, and therefore Uncle Sam could never have an 
army; that if we attempted to enforce conscription there would 
not be jails enough in the country to hold the draft resisters, 
and we would have to build stockades and bull pens to keep the 
prisoners in. 

Ah, the men who so argued and who so thought had failed 
utterly to sound the profound depth of patriotism of the Ameri- 
can heart! We did try conscription; the 5th day of June, 1917, 
is a red-letter day in the annals of the American Republic—a 
day that will be taught to school children from now on to the 
end of time. On that day, on a single day, between the rising of 
the sun and the going down of the same, in a Nation of a hun- 
dred million people scattered over 3.000 miles of territory, in 48 
sovereign States, nearly 10,000,000 red-hlooded young Americans 
stepped forward from the ranks of the people and enrolled them- 
selyes to defend the same flag! Where were those draft re- 
sisters? Why, there were not enough of them among a hundred 
million people to get up a rea. good, first-class street-corner 
brawl. The great mass of the American people was loyal to the 


re. 

Where is the country, large or small, that ever put the 
patriotism of its people to such a test? All the annals of his- 
tory reveal no parallel. On that day the life of the Repubiic 
was thrown into the hands of its citizens. The right of democ- 
racy to survive among men was put to its supreme test. We 
said to the Nation: “ This day, from the time the sun rises in 
the east until it sets in the west, there is no sovereign over the 
heads of the American people. You are in the presence of our 
armed foe. Your flag has gone into battle. Come forward 
and defend it. If you do not defend it, it will go down. If any 
considerable number of you resist, your Government has not 
the bayonets to force you into subjection. The fate of free 
government is in your hands.” 

Thank God for the spontaneous aud loyal response of the 
American people. It was worth being alive to see. Every 
nation, the oldest, the richest, the proudest, has its dark cor- 
ners, its disaffected sections, where the mandate of the law 
must sometimes stay its hand—eyvery nation but our own. The 
even hand of equal democratic justice can reach into every 
nook and corner of Uncle Sam's vast domain under the light 
of a single sun. [Applause.] 

On this principle of democratic equality our army was formed. 
And such an army! Drawn from every home and every fire- 
side in this land; from every trade and occupation; from every 
race, from every kindred, and from every tribe that make up 
our people. I have seen that army in a score of camps through- 
out the United States; and I say to you that for courage, for 
discipline, for intelligence, for moral character, no finer body 
of men was ever gathered under any flag in the history of the 
world than will fight the battles of democracy under Old Glory 
for Uncle Sam. [Applause.] I place that army on your hearts 
and commend it to your prayers. [Applause.] 

We were fortunate in this crisis in our Nation’s history in 
having in the White House as the executive head of our Gov- 
ernment a man big enough to grasp big problems in a big way, 
and who has shown himself in every emergency a big leader of 
a big people—Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States. 
LApplause.] 

That army needed arms and equipment. All the resources 
of the Nation are pledged to its support. Our boys can not 
fight barehanded. Without ample weapons the most reckless 
courage that ever fired the heart of man would never reach 
the front line of the enemy's trenches in such a war as this. 
It needed rifles and ammunition, artillery and shells, blankets 
and tentage, hospital supplies and medicine, food and uniforms, 
motor trucks and transportation and aeroplanes and sub- 
marines, and ships, and transports, and convoys, and submarine 
chasers. 

During the summer of 1917 the problems of preparation rolled 
in upon Congress like a veritable tidal wave. We had not only 
to create an Army, we had tc officer it, and train it, and house 
it, and feed it, and clothe it, and arm it, and equip it, and trans- 
port it. And coincident therewith we had to find the money for 
financing these unprecedented expenses. 

All this takes money. I would not vote, I repeat, I would not 
vote to conscript. American boys and send them to the firing line 
in France to risk their lives and limbs in defense of their flag 
perhaps to pay the last supreme sacrifice that a man can pay— 
and then refuse to send after them every dollar of American 
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money necessary to make them victorious and successful in the 
struggle in which they are engaged. 

In the last few months full many a noble-hearted American 
mother, with a brave smile on her lips, has stood at the door of 
her little home and waved a smiling good-by ” to her boy until 
he disappeared in the turn of the road, and then she has gone 
back into his silent bedchamber and buried her face in his 
empty pillow and sobbed out the anguish of her soul before the 
throne of Almighty God. Thousands of us have seen the smiling 
good-by from the doorway, but perhaps only the Great Father 
of us all has viewed the scene in the little bedchamber. I 
feel and believe that there was no bitterness in that mother's 
tears. There was even a high pride and joy that her boy could 
go and did go and wanted to go to do a man’s part when his 
country called him. She would not have called him back if she 
could, nor would she have had him falter and turn back for 
anything on earth. There was just one thought, one wish in 
that mother’s heart—that the arms of a mother’s love might 
be around him as he went into camp; that he might be cared 
for and protected to the limit of human fidelity. 

She can not provide for her boy in camp, but you and I can 
do it, and we must do it. It would be a crime upon our souls 
if that Army of ours met disaster by the negligence, the selfish- 
ness, or the cowardice of those in power. All the sacrifice of 
this war must not fall on the boys who go to the trenches. There 
is a large measure of sacrifice for those of us who remain at 
home. They are fighting our battles, They are defending our 
flag. They are saving our institutions, and no sacrifice on our 
part is too great to measure theirs. 

We are going to conscript not only your boys, we are going 
to conscript your money ; we are going to conscript your love and 
your sympathy and your prayers. 

I should like to enter in detail into the problems of prepared- 
ness. We hear so much of the few things that have not been 
done that we lose sight of the mighty miracles that have been 
wrought. Saffice it to say that every American soldier that 
lands on the soll of France and goes to the front under the 
command of that gallant Missourian, Gen, John J. Pershing, will 
be better armed and equipped from top to toe than any soldier 
that ever set foot in tented field since the dawn of history. We 
had no illusions on the subject of the magnitude of the task 
when we entered this war. We knew that three years was the 
minimum in which to bring the contest to a successful conelu- 
sion. We knew it would take one full year to create and place 
an Army in the field, and we knew it would take at least that 
long to arouse publie spirit and provide what may be called 
the mental equipment of the Nation, We knew it would take a 
full year to turn Uncle Sam—good-natured, easy-going, indul- 
gent old Uncle Sam—into a first-class fighting man; and it has 
taken a year. We knew it would take the full season of 1918 
to fight, if possible, a few successful battles, and we knew it 
would take the full year of 1919 to bring about a satisfactory 
peace, At that time the collapse of Russia had not taken place. 
In that regard the situation is less favorable, and Germany may 
be stronger to-day than when we declared war. We do not 
count upon the backdown of Germany, and we may as well let 
her know that we listen to no such insidious whisperings. 

We count upon the righteous wrath of an aroused and power- 
ful people to meet her and match her and overmatch her in the 
field. It will be time enough to talk peace when the armies of 
the Hun are sent hurling back through France and through Bel- 
gium to within the confines of Germany. 

Thousands of our boys are to-day on the firing line in France. 
Thousands are on the gray Atlantic. Thousands more are in 
the training camps ready to go. For many of them the time has 
already arrived when we may not draw aside the veil of stlence 
and tell the people even where those boys are or how they fare. 
With that time at hand, with those boys facing the bullets of 
the foe in front, they have a right to feel that you and I will 
see to it that they are in no danger of an attack from the rear; 
that you and I will not permit any set of people back here to 
pour the poison of sedition into the veins of good old Uncle Sam, 

During all of this time when the life of the Nation was in peril, 
when the storm of war was gathering over the head of our 
devoted country, when our safety was menaced by foes within 
and without, when true patriots were drawing closer together 
that we might know who stood for “ America first,” there were 
not lacking those who sought to confuse public opinion, to tear 
down American ideals, to becloud the luster of American honor, 
to destroy the unity and strength of the American Nation, and 
to spread doubt, discord, and class hatred among our people. 
They sought to array the farmer against the city man, the 
laborer against his employer, and the foreign born against the 
native born—anything to foster discontent and to weaken the 
arm of Uncle Sam. 
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A widespread, insistent, and insidious propnganda was carried 
on to this end. We may know by evidence in the possession of 
our Goverment where this propaganda originated and how it 
was curried on. Some of the propositions were very plausible 
and deceived many good men. While the danger was at its 
height I got hundreds of letters and telegrams from my own 
district on these various propositions. Some of them were 
from people in whom I had the utmost contidence. I did not 
assume thut my sense of patriotism was a bit higher than 
theirs, but I did know that I stood a little higher up the moun- 
tain side and hud a little wider sweep of the horizon, and could 
see a little clearer where these propositions came from. They 
all came from the same sinister source and all tended to the 
same disgraceful end. 

The first proposal was that Congress should declare an em- 
bargo. They wanted us to close American ports, to destroy our 
commerce, to let our goods rot upon the wharves, to sit down in 
bankruptcy and despair, and for what purpose? In order that 
the nation that had deliberately prepared for this war should 
have an insuperable advantage over the nations that had to buy 
their supplies! 

Then it was urged that we refuse to permit merchant vessels 
to arm against the pirate submurine—for the submarine is a 
pirate. It is not a vessel of war. It is not a part of a fleet. 
It does not go out seeking an armed enemy. It never attacks 
an armed ship if it knows it. It attacks unarmed ships, ships 
of commerce, londed with merchandise, with passengers, with 
women and children. 

Then we were asked to forbid American citizens from travel- 
ing on armed vessels of commerce, and this meant that we 
should become a hermit Nation, that our people could not travel 
abrond at all, for we had no merchant murine, and our sole 
reliance in most cases for foreign travel was upon the ships of 
the English and the French. 

In a similar way, it was urged that we should in no event 
send troops abroad to fight the enemy, that we should wait 
unti! murder and rapine were brought to our very dooryard. 
I can not believe that any right-thinking man really wants to 
see thut. For my own part, as long as I have any official re- 
sponsibility in the destiny of this Nation, we shall be prepared to 
meet and defent every foe beyond the bounds of our own country, 

Congress has indignantly repelled all of these suggestions and 
has kept its eye fixed upon the bright guidon of national unity 
and national honor. 

To me the parting of the ways came more than a year before 
the declaration of war. On the 24th of February, 1916, a former 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
of the United States wrote to President Wilson demanding that 
American citizens be forbidden to travel on armed ships of com- 
merce, President Wilson refused, and in that refusal he struck 
what is to me the high note of American statesmanship and 
American honor. The President pointed out that he had thus 
far succeeded in keeping the country out of war, and that the 
people well understood his purpose in that regard. but that the 
undersen campaign of the Germanic allies was making it in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain peace with honor under the rules 
of international law; that the acts of the rulers of Germany 
were so widely different from their promises that it was difficult 
to reconcile the one with the other, but that he still hoped that 
some explanation might be found for their conduct. 

He then continues: 

But tn any event our ye Is clear. No nation, no group of nations, 
has the right while war is in progress to alter or disregard the princi- 
ples which all nations have agreed — —.— in mitigation of the horrors and 
sufferi of war, and if the clear rights of American citizens should ever 
8 y be abridged or denied by any such action we should, it seems 

have in honor no cnolce as to what our own course should be. 
Soran my own pass I can not consent to any abridgment of the rights of 
American citizens in any respect. The honor and self-respect of the 
Nation are involved. We Saves peace and shall preserve it at any cost 


but the loss of honor. To forbid our people to exercise their rights for 
fear we might be upon to vindicate them would be a deep humilia- 


tion, indeed. 

Aye, it would. To say to an American citizen that he may not 
exercise the rights of a citizen of a sovereign State; that he 
may not travel beyond the bounds of his own country upon 
errands of commerce, upon errands of science, upon errands of 
mercy, or even as the diplomatic or consular representative of his 
own Government except at the peril of his life. for fear, forsooth, 
that his Government might be called upon to vindicate his rights 
as a citizen, would be an indelible stain upon American honor. 

Why, u year before that, on May 13. 1915, after the sinking of 
the Lusitania, when we warned Germany that she must not 
attack nencombatants on the high seas, our Secretary of State 
presented the sume principle, He said: 

American citizens get within their indisputable rights in taking their 


ships — in —— wherever their legitimate business calls them 
upon the h exercise those rights in what should be the well- 


833 confidence that their lives will not be endangered by acts done 
n clear violation of universally acknowledged international obligations, 
and certainly In the confidence that their own Government will sustain 
them in the exercise of their rights. 


Why, when the blow fell. it became apparent that the path of 


dishonor would not have been the path of safety. On February 
1, 1917, the Imperial German Government issued its mandate 
that it purposed to sink all ships, armed and unarmed. friendly 
and belligerent, without regard to their character, their con- 
tents, or their destination, if it found them upon the high seas, 
When that occurred, when the black flag had been hoisted 
against civilization, the President of the United States came 
before Congress and he gave it one clear messuge. The men of 
Congress, without regard to political affiliations, responded with 
one vote and the American people have ratified it with one voice, 
and that is that the sovereign rights of American citizens shall 
be protected anywhere against any nation on earth! [Applause.] 

When we entered this war, therefore, we entered for the 
defense of the undoubted rights of the American peopie under 
every principle of international law; rights we were able to 
defend when we were a weak and struggling Nation, and are we 
less able to defend them now that we have grown strong and 
great? We are for peace; but as President Wilson has said, 
the right is more precious than peace. If it were not so, we 
would not to-day be the independent Nation that we are, 

We fought England, our motherland, a second time in 1812 
for less outrages upon our citizens at sea than we have suffered 
at the hands of the German Empire. England never claimed 
the right to sink our ships, to destroy our property, to murder 
our citizens, All she ever claimed was the right to search our 
ships for deserters from her own navy, and we would not even 
permit her to do that, although she was the nearest blood rela- 
tive we had on the globe. 

There were high-minded men in this country that thought we 
should have gone to war when Belgium was invaded. There 

were dauntless spirits who thought we should have intervened 
when the Lusitania was sunk; but the great majority of the 
American peuple preferred to tread the path of pence and neu- 
trality as long as it could be trod with honor, But when we 
entered this war ou the 6th day of April, 1917, we entered 
clothed not only with the white garment of humanity but with 
the invincible armor of a strict legal right under every acknowl- 
edged principle of International law. This is America's wur 
whether it is anybody else’s war or not. Let there be no con- 
fusion of thought in any man’s mind on that subject. 

Qur Army goes abroad primarily in vindication of American 
rights, rights as old as the history of our Republic. But it so 
chances in the mighty movements of the world's history that 
our boys go with another and a higher mission. They are the 
foremost champions and natural defenders of the cause of 
democracy, the rights of humanity, and the safety of free insti- 
tutions. We find ourselves allied with all the free governing 
nations of the world, opposed to the lust remnant of autocracy 
and the miserable sacrilege of the divine right of kings to rule 
their fellow men. 

Democracy must demonstrate its right to live, and to do this 
it must demonstrate its power to live. It is manifest that if a 
military autocracy is the only strong and efficient form of gov- 
ernment, if it is able to impose its will upon other nations, 
then it is the only safe form of government, and all men must 
come under a military autocracy. Democracy can only sur- 
vive by proving. that it is stronger than any other form of 
government, that it has a stronger hold upon the hearts and 
minds and purses of its citizens than feudalism. 

I am enough of an American to believe that free government 
can not perish from the earth; that Americans to-day are 
imbued with the spirit of "76 and are ready to devote “ their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor“ upon the altar 
of their country's cnuse. One hundred and forty years ago, 
when our fathers founded this little Nation upon the funda- 
mental principle of the equal opportunity of all men before 
the law, some of the boldest of them may have dreamed that 
it would one day grow into an independent Nation. 

But I take it that not even the wildest dreamer among 
them would have imagined that it would grow into the great, 
powerful, rich Nation inte which it has grown. Equity and 
opportunity have drawn to these shores millions of liberty- 
loving men from every land and clime. Loyalty is not a matter 
of race or creed or lineage or birth; it is a matter of the heart, 
The true American is loyal to American ideals. The immigrant's 
son when he puts on the khaki uniform and shouldera his rifle 
and marches away under the Old Flag of the Union is just as 
good an American as the man who counts six generations to 
the Pilgrim Fathers of New England. 

I affirm that if there is any man in America who really be- 
lieves in the divine right of kings to rule their fellow men, he 
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does not belong under the Stars and Stripes. He ought to get 
under some other flag. [Applause.] 

When our fathers founded this Republic upon the principle 
of the equal right of all men to goyern themselves and to choose 
the form of government under which they should live not a 
nation on earth was willing to admit that we could make a 
suecess of it. To-day four-fifths of the civilized nations are 
glad to join hands with us upon the American platform of the 
rights of man. The American principle has become the domi- 
nant political thought of the age. 

Our boys will not fight alone. They will fight for the first 
time in our history with our motherland of England and with 
our Canadian cousins, from whom we have been too long 
estranged. They will fight with France—gallant old France! 
That came so promptly to our aid in the days of our Revolu- 
tionary struggle; that sent us Lafayette and Rochambeau; that 
Jent to our starving and destitute Nation millions of money and 
waited our good time to pay it back, and then remitted all the 
interest. They will fight with Italy, the home of art and song; 
with Belgium, bleeding Belgium, ravished to-day by the Huns; 
with Poland, dreary, desolate Poland, where, under the benign 
influence of Prussian kultur, all the little children under 10 
years of age are dead and rotting by the roadside; with Chris- 
tian Armenia, ground beneath the bloody heel of the unspeak- 
able Turk; and with Russia, that great Empire just emerging 
from the darkness of ignorance and misrule into the sunlight of 
self-government. But if this great Republic with 140 years of 
freedom can not defend its principles and its people, why 
should Russia care to be a republic after all? 

Our boys will fight under no feudal banner, under no royal 
ensign, under no flag typifying the divine right of kings to 
rule. They will fight under Old Glory, the flag of the free. 
Those boys are imbued with the spirit of 1776. If we sup- 
port them, they will defend that Old Flag and carry it to vie- 
tory. They will restore it to us with added luster and added 
glory. They will not stain it with inhumanity or dishonor, 
and they will not bring it back until they have made the 
Kaiser see the Stars and feel the Stripes of a free people. 

What that Old Flag means to us we want it to mean to all 
the world. We have seen that flag through all the dark days 
of our infant struggle, through starvation and suffering, 
through privation and peril, through disaster and defeat, until 
the black midnight of Valley Forge burst into the cloudless 
dawn at Yorktown. We have seen it wave in victory over 
Perry at Lake Erie and above the dauntless achievements of 
Andrew Jackson at New Orleans. We have seen it triumph at 
Monterey, at Buena Vista, at Cerro Gordo, and at Chapultepec. 
We have seen it sway to and fro in the mighty storm of the 
Civil War. We have seen it at the high-water mark of that 
great struggle upon the field of Gettysburg, where for three 
long days under the burning sun of July the brothers who wore 
the blue and the brothers who wore the gray hurled themselves 
against each other in fratricidal strife until they had proven 
to themselves and to all the world that they were one in 
courage, one in race, and one, thank God, in destiny. 

We have seen it with Dewey at Manila Bay and with Sampson 
and Schley at Santiago. And we shall soon see that same Old 
Flag ,a star of hope to the suffering world, carried in triumph 
across the bleeding fields of France and Belgium, until it is 
planted in victory and in permanent pence above the last strong- 
hold of feudal power in this world. 

Will peace come? Aye; peace will come, but it will be no 
premature peace; it will be no patched-up peace; it will be no 
armed truce leading to another awful struggle. It will be no 
peace with a despot who claims a partnership with Almighty 
God 


It will be no peace with a monarch who regards the most 
solemn international obligations as mere scraps of paper. 

It will be a peace founded upon the deep faith of nations; a 
peace between average men; a peace sealed by the voice of the 
people, above and beyond which we Americans acknowledge no 
power beneath the throne of God. 

Will peace come? When? Peace will come, as President 
Wilson told the Pope, when the flag of feudalism goes down for- 
ever in this world. [Applause.] A 

Mr. SISSON. Mr, Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tileman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN]. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, before beginning I ask 
unanimous consent to extend, revise, and correct my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend, revise, and correct his remarks, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, many of us here in the House 
have at one time and another been deeply interested in the ques- 


tion of our soldiers’ mails. We have seen one department, in 
the parlance of the day, pass the buck to another department in 
an effort to evade the responsibility for an unaccountable delay 
in the transmission of mail to our boys who are now over there. 
To my utter surprise and consternation I read in the newspaper 
a few days ago that an American general, who had been inter- 
viewed on this question of soldiers’ mail, said that the dis- 
turbance which was being raised here in the Congress of the 
United States was all uncalled for, was a waste of time, and 
that so far as his men were concerned they were there to fight 
and not to read letters from home. 

Now, I rise at this moment particularly to bring to the at- 
tention of the House by contrast the statement of a Massachu- 
setts colonel, now in France, who headed the first State unit of 
militiamen that ever left this country for service in the present 
European struggle. 

On the 7th day of last September a Massachusetts regiment 
sailed from an American port. I had the proud distinction and 
the great privilege of witnessing the departure of that fine regi- 
ment of boys from the old Bay State; its colonel has been my 
lifelong friend; its present membership is composed of what 
was originally two Massachusetts State militia organizations, 
As I said before, it was the first State organization to leave 
America for this war. It is known now as the One hundred and 
first Infantry. It was formerly the Fighting Ninth and the 
Dandy Fifth of Massachusetts. Its colonel, Edward L. Logan, 
a brave, self-sacrificing, devoted young Bostonian, who had 
graduated from Harvard College, who had acquired a splendid 
law practice, left here at the head of that regiment, and his 
regiment was selected because at that time it was the only State 
regiment in this country which was ready for foreign service. 
I do not say this in disparagement of the other splendid State 
troops which have since embarked from these shores, but it 
even preceded the Rainbow Division about which we have 
heard so much and from which we have heard so much ‘since 
the Rainbow Division was sent to France. 

For almost eight months these boys from my State have been 
under the colors in war-torn France. After months of daily 
instruction in the very latest tactics of modern warfare they 
were sent to the firing line some eight weeks past. Day and 
night their gallant colonel has lived with his men and has 
worked for his men. He ought to know, and he does know, how 
his men feel on this question of letters from home. His men, 
their comfort, their well-being, their happiness, under preyailing 
conditions, are his first concern. He stands by his men all the 
time and they loyally and devotedly stand by him. 

What does Col. Edward L. Logan say in contrast to the Regu- 
lar Army general, who says that his men are in France to fight 
and not to read letters from home? I have the message from 
him, and he lays particular emphasis on this question of the 
soldiers’ mail. Yesterday word came from Col. Logan, and 
speaking of his boys, most of whom live in my congressional 
district, I am proud to say, he says: 

Tell the mothers that I am doing my best to keep the boys in fine 
condition, and that the One hundred and first is grateful for all the 
— done for us by the folks back home. Say that the boys are in 
excellent health and spirits, but, above all, tell them over there to write 
and then write some more. Tell them not to wait for the boys to an- 
swer; we may be in the trenches all the time. Please tell them to keep 
in mind that there is nothing in the world so consoling to our boys as 
to hear from home. 

Applause. 

There is the story of a Massachusetts volunteer colonel now 
and for many months past right in the midst of things. His 
regiment has been in action now for over six weeks, and there 
has not been a single company in the regiment that has not lost 
some of its men. Already many of the boys haye made the su- 
preme sacrifice. Many others have been listed among the 
wounded. Their colonel has said the most consoling influence 
of all is found in the letters from those who are keeping the 
home fires burning. And when any colonel or any general in 
the American Army over there—I do not care how high or how 
low his station—says that his men are there to fight and not to 
read letters from home, I believe that some notice ought to be 
taken of that statement here in the Congress of the United 
States, even if it is but that of quoting what he has said. He 
ought to be jacked up and at once. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I would call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that not only is Massachusetts entitled to 
the honor which he has mentioned, but, according to the reports 
in the public press, the first body of American troops to be com- 
plimented for bravery in battle by a foreign commander was a 
Massachusetts body of soldiers. [Applausc.] 
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Mr. GALLIVAN, I thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Nebraska. He has but anticipated what I am going to read 
about another Massachusetts regiment, most of whose boys 
come from the district of the distinguished acting leader of the 
minority party, my colleague, Mr. GILLETT. “ One hundred and 
twenty-two Massachusetts boys win crosses” read the head- 
lines in all the press of the country yesterday. “Bravery of 
One hundred and fourth Regiment recognized by France.” 

In recognition of the bravery of Massachusetts troops in the recent 
battle of Apremont, the French Government has decorated 122 men, 
3 of the One hundred and fourth Regiment, with the cross of war, 
according to dispatches from army headquarters In the field receiyed in 
Boston yesterday. c 

Two chaplains— 

One a Catholie priest and one a Protestant minister 
are among the leaders in the honor list and receive high praise in the 
French citation. Every rank, from captain to private, is included in 
the roll. The French general making the presentations, according to 
the dispatches, said, in speaking of the One hundred and fourth Regi- 
ment, “It showed the greatest audacity and a fine spirit of sacrifice. 
Subjected to v violent bombardments and attacked by large German 
forces, it suc: ed in checking the dangerous advance, and took, at the 
point of the bayonet, in a most vigorous way, prisoners and some de- 
molished trenches from which it had fallen back at the first assault.” 

I want to read to you what these two chaplains were espe- 
cially cited for. Chaplain John B. Des Valles, of New Bedford, 
had this said of him by the French general: 

With 5 heroism and exceptional devotedness to duty, 
under uninterrupted fire and at the constant risk of his life, he did not 
cease to tender ald to the wounded, and he encouraged to renewed 
efforts the mei who were weakened in hard fighting. 

He was the Catholic priest. Here is what is said of the 
Protestant chaplain, Walton S. Danker, of Worcester: 


At the time of the attack particularly noteworthy was the devotedness 
and spirit of sacrifice with which he attended the sick and wounded 


nnd bestowed the last rite to the dead. Facing the enemy from April 
2 to April 14, ticularly on April 10, 12, and 18, he remained in the 
front-line trenches, encouraging the men during the clash. 


Those are two Massachusetts clergymen. God bless them 
and keep them! I said that practically the entire One hundred 
and fourth came from the district of the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. GILLETT], yet I ought not to forget that perhaps 
every district in Massachusetts can claim some of these boys, 
and I am glad to be able in this hour to bring to the attention 
of Congress—and I am thankful to the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. SHALLENBERGER] for suggesting it to me—that this great 
honor has been conferred on a body of Massachusetts brave 
boys, and I do not believe that in the history of any war any 
such distinction ever came at such an early time in the conflict 
to any regiment. 

Col. Logan’s regiment has also had honors bestowed on many 
officers and privates. The war crosses appear on the uniforms 
of many of his brave boys, and, oh! how proud my people are 
of that regiment, first State unit to go overseas and first to reach 
the firing line. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said I rose to refer to the question of 
soldiers’ mail, and to quote what Col. Logan, of the One hun- 
dred and first Regiment, had sent home here, and I sincerely 
hope that the efforts of all those Members of Congress who 
have taken this matter up will not fail. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. I notice in yesterday's Boston Post a report 
of the return of the Massachusetts mission sent over there in 
connection with establishing a registration point for Massa- 
chusetts soldiers, and that former Lieut. Gov. Frothingham, a 
member of that commission, states that he found among all the 
Massachusetts troops and among the troops generally of the 
American Expeditionary Forces that the mail service was the 
one thing that gave them more grief and more anxiety and 
more trouble than any other single thing. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I want to say to my colleague that I have 
the same information, and in his absence I read a letter from 
Col. Logan, of the One hundred and first Regiment, in which 
he pleads that the folks at home write and keep writing and that 
the mail service be, if possible, improved. We all want action 
now. 

I want to say something while I am on my feet, Mr. Chairman, 
about the entire Postal Service to-day. 

The past three or four years have seen a steady decline of 
service efficiency in the post office. So bad have conditions 
grown that complaint has come from all parts of the country 
and from all classes of people. Everybody knows it; everybody 
has felt its disturbing effects. Editorial and news columns of 
the public press teem with the subject; few Members of this 
House but what have received many letters of complaint and 
instance after instance has been related on this floor all tending 
to show the growing demoralization of the service. Semething 


is radically wrong and it is a condition which can not be per- 
mitted to long continue unchecked. 

Eventually the department, admitting that something was 
sadly the matter, tried to explain by laying the blame on the 
railroads. Of course, time schedules are out of joint, but this 
does not explain the wretched local delivery, nor does it ex- 
plain the discouraging mail service given the soldiers abroad 
or in the cantonments at home. In fact, instead of the railroads 
being solely to blame, it can be stated with good show of rea- 
son that the excessive time consumed in discharging and loading 
mail at way stations, due to an inadequate working force, is 
largely responsible for delayed passenger-train service. We will 
have to look beyond the railroads to locate the trouble. 

THE PROFIT IDEA, 


An unbiased and impartial inquiry will lead any investigator 
to but one conclusion, and that is the present administrative 
policy of the Post Office Department is responsible for existing 
evil conditions. In a mad effort to force a postal surplus, and in 
so doing to play upon a mistaken impression held in some 
quarters that a profitable service means an efficient one, the 
Post Office Department, under the guise of economy, has insti- 
tuted cheeseparing practices and penny-wise and pound-foolish 
methods until a heretofore excellent service has been disorgan- 
ized beyond recognition. 

In attempting to run the post office on a profit basis when 
neither the people nor Congress indorses such a policy is a 
grievous mistake, and to this fundamental error can be traced 
the multiplied shortcomings of the existing system. This fallacy 
has impregnated the whole structure with the idea that cost is 
everything, and this philosophy ramifies through and hangs like 
a pall over its diversified workings, affecting alike the adminis- 
trative and operating ends of the business. 

Instance after instance could be cited to show how fully these 
statements square with the facts and how, as a result, the en- 
tire service breaks down in an emergency. Instead of making 
a general survey of the entire service, however, I will content 
myself by confining these remarks to an analysis of the way the 
postal profit system works in practice and its ultimate effect 
upon the city delivery division, a part of the service with which 
I am most familiar. Similar conditions to those described here 
exist in all other branches proceeding from the same primary 
cause, 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MOON. In his criticism of the Post Office Department, 
does the gentleman not think it would be fair and proper for 
him to state that in the interest of the prosecution of this war, 
in order that the freights might have the right of way for the 
transmission of munitions of war and of soldiers, it has become 
necessary to take off about one-half of all of the mail trains 
heretofore used in the United States in the transmission of mail? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. The gentleman has stated a fact. I am glad 
to get that information. I do not know what percentage of the 
mail trains have been taken off. I am always glad to be in- 
formed, and there is nobody in this House who can give us 
more information upon the subject than the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads; but 
my criticism still holds, despite that fact. Before the war our 
postal system was starting on its backward course. Let us 
examine into some of the causes. 

- THE EFFICIENCY SYSTEM. 

Post-office clerks and city lette: carriers distribute and deliver 
the mails arriving at free-delivery offices, and they are employed 
on an eight-hour day basis. This is highly important work, 
and service efficiency demands that the operating plan of or- 
ganization be so framed as to facilitate distribution and to 
insure an unfailing observance by the carrier of regular de- 
livery schedules. Owing to the fact that the daily volume of 
mail varies to a certain extent, which in post-office terms are 
known us light and heavy days, instances occur wherein the 
earrier completes his regular tour of duty in time somewhat 
less than the full eight hours. Of course, the carrier on such 
days performs all the work assigned him, but some ene in the 
department at Washington, noting these instances of “ under- 
time — a technical term since invented by the department to 
define such cases—conceived the idea that some one was loafing 
or shirking and at once, for obvious reasons, set about to devise 
a system that would eliminate“ undertime.” 

It must be apparent to the least familiar that this would be 
no easy matter. Mail varies in volume, and if the carrier was 


allotted all he could deliver on light days, when the heavier days 
come, as they do three or four times a week, and especially in 
certain seasons on the first few days of each month, naturally 
he would be overwhelmed by the increased burden. 


The sery- 
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ice would suffer, patrons would become discontented, and the | of experience thus compiled is evolved another theory—the 


carrier, worked to the limit on each und every day, would be 
lacking in energy and without reserve vitality to successfully 
handle the peak loads. 

Prior to the system being changed the regulations governing 
carriers’ tours of duty provided, in substance, that “all routes 
should be arranged so that they may be covered within eight 
hours.” This plan worked to the satisfaction of ull concerned; 
efficient service was given; patrons received their mail at regu- 
lar intervals; and the health and vitality of the employees was 
kept at a high standard. Despite this gratifying showing, the 
efficiency experts at Washington demanded a change and change 
it must be. 

THE STANDARD DAT. 


Before the new system was placed in operation, however, the 
department mailed an order which, through the local post- 
masters, instructed the carriers to furnish certain data, which 
they were themselves to compile. This data consisted of the 
number of first, second, third, and fourth class pieces of mail 
handled on certain days, as well as the number of pieces of 
postage-iue mail and registered matter. Once secured, such 
data became the basis of calculation on which the efficiency sys- 
tem was later founded. 

Hore is the way it was done: Adding the several items of 
mail handled and then dividing the total by the number of 
carriers and you have the average amount of ‘mail, cased and 
delivered, per carrier per day. 

So far so good. Then add up the time consumed by all the 
carriers on this day and divide the total by the number of car- 
riers and you have the average time consumed per carrier per 
day. 

Then multiply the number of carriers by eight hours and from 
this figure subtract the actual number of hours worked us 
totaled from the records and you have as a result an imposing 
figure of “ undertime,” which, if taken among 85,000 ‘carriers, 
resolves itself Into a most convincing argument, favoring the 
inauguration of an efficiency system to conserve this time. 

But this does not complete the system by any means. It is 
now necessary to compute the time of the carrier by offices. A 
force of inspectors visit a post office and, on the basis of the 
above calculation, compute the“ undertime“ that has occurred 
in this office during some recent period. Armed with this 
figure obtained, they then call upon the postmaster, have the 
supervisory officers brought in, and confront these officials with 
the damning evidence of their own infamy. 

Accordingly the amount of “ undertime having been ‘totaled, 
routes are ordered rearranged so as to provide for a full eight 
hours’ work on each day. Ff, for instance, in an office of, say, 
9 or 10 carriers, it is found that there has been a weekly average 
of 48 hours “ undertime,” it must be plainly evident in the light 
of this efficiency system that one of these carriers can be dis- 
pensed with. It is up to the postmasters to see that routes are 
rearranged so that this can be done, leaving the remaining car- 
riers to handle the additional work after the order has been 
rendered effective. $ 

Then to give the system general application and the post-office 
inspectors a bill of good health an order issues from the de- 
partment, advising the postmaster that ‘hereafter “ carriers’ 
routes should be so arranged as to provide a full eight hours’ 
work at all times.” Thus by a system of adding pieces of mail 
and men and dividing the total by minutes, the department has 
evolved the wonderful theory of the standard day. After all, 
could anything be more simple? 

Why. is it not a grent idea? Why will it not work? It is done 
in the factory by increasing the size of the pulley; it is done in 
the machine shop by speeding up the Inthe and introducing soft 
steel; it is done on the ratiroad by building larger locomotives; 
why can it not be done in the post office? Set a standard; that 
is the idea. Never mind about local conditions, train schedules, 
the human element, or what not. Set the standard. If condi- 
tions do not exactly fit the standard, bend and hammer and 
squeeze them in until they do fit. It is up to the postmaster to 
see that this is done. 


THE STANDARD MINUTE. 


Here we have the standard day as a scientific formula desig- 
nating what a duy’s work should be. To make it further ef- 
fective, it is but a natural and logical step for the local post- 
office authorities to subsequently divide the hour into minutes 
and set a standard minute’s work. So they do a little comput- 
ing on their own account. The stop watch is brought out; the 
carrier is started with a gong, and an accurate time record is 
taken in minutes by the watch holder of the pieces of mail he 


throws, the amount of time he consumes in doing this or that. 


with one or the other class of mail, and then out of this table 


standard minute. 

This is not a satire, gentlemen, framed for passing amuse- 
ment or a facetiously contrived plot for a literary extruva- 
ganza. Rather is it a true-to-life portrayal of a system now 
operating in the City Delivery Division of the Postal Service, 
where hard and fast regulations define an acceptable amount of 
work to be performed in 60 seconds. Not only ‘is there a 
minute standard, but employees are reduced in grade, trans- 
ferred, humiliatingly disciplined, or removed from the service, 
us a case may be, because they can not maintain the pace the 
minute standard arbitrarily. sets. 


THE SYSTEM AT WORK. 


The Post Office Department having sponsored and ‘sanctioned 
this system, it is but natural that the inspector force would 
shortly become saturated with the same idea. Realizing thut 
their tenure of place depended «almost entirely on the favor of 
the Postmaster General has caused many postmasters to catch 
the craze, and to such an extent that new-fangled speed-up 
devices, efficiency charts, rules, and regulations have followed 
one another with painful regularity, until it is impossible to 
catalogue the variety of methods thus invoked. Everything 
must be done by rule. Tasks are measured by minutes, min- 
utes by seconds, and seconds by physical movements. 

The robust and active carrier is singled out as the basis for 
computation. His capacity is utilized as n measuring device 
to frame the tasks set for other carriers, who with unsparing 
exactness must be standardized accordingly. Somehow, some 
way, the standard must be maintained, no matter how much 
speeding up is required, because he who can not stand the 
pace can fall by the wayside. Even instances have occurred 
where carriers were ordered to count the number of their steps 
taken during the day. 

Such is the efficiency system, its origin, its history, its appli- 
cation. The corner stone of the system is the standard day. 
Its purpose is to wring from the toller the last ounce of pos- 
sible effort. Its ultimate object throughout its varled rumiflen- 
tions is to force a postal surplus and to prove how the present 
administration of the Post Office transcends in capacity all 
those that have gone before. 


REORGANIZATION, 


Such is the efficiency system. How does it work out in prac- 
tice? What are the results of its operation, general and spe- 
cific, immediate and remote? Answering my own question, I 
charge this so-called efficiency system with being an utter 
failure, and ‘that, too, after judging it fairly and from every 
point of view. It has well-nigh destroyed the efficiency of a 
heretofore satisfying service; it has shuken the confidence of 
the people and awakened -protest without end; it has goaded 
the employees into almost open rebellion, driven competent men 
from the service in despair, depressed the morale and health 
of the workers, and inspired a discontent that now runs rife 
throughout the entire structure. Even more. From a stand- 
point of social economy the system has been a hopeless and 
a disastrous financial experiment. It has ignominiously failed, 
first of all, because it is founded on a fallacy and because it 
left out of reckoning the one most Important item—the humun 
element. 

Examining in detail, this is how the plan works in practice: 
The efficiency system has been launched; it is on its way and 
a reorganization of certain post oflices begun—reorganization 
being a polite departmental term meaning reduction in the 
force. In due time a number of post-oilice inspectors show up 
in a particular post office where are employed, we muy say, 
some 60 letter carriers. At once begins the scheme of scien- 
tifle computation, and it is discovered that these 60 carriers 
have averaged 7 hours and 35 minutes per carrier per day in 
casing and distributing mail. z 

Not much “undertime” for one man, to be sure; but lo and 
behold, when you multiply it by 60 you have the amazing 
total of 1,500 minutes per day “undertime™; 1,500 minutes 
means 25 hours, which in turn means 3 workdays of 8 hours 
each, and, what is more to the point, means that three car- 
riers, according to this system, can be dispensed with. Reor- 
ganization begins, and nothing is easier. The postmaster is 
simply ordered to reduce his carrier force by three men, and 
arrange the remaining routes accordingly. Protest unavailing, 
the orders are obeyed. The inspectors leave town, bent on more 
reorganization. The postmaster is left behind to toy with his 
new-found system, and then trouble, dire trouble, begins. 

The first division of districts will not work at all. Many ċar- 
riers have plainly too much matl to handle, so that in rectifying 
this inequality chunks of territory are switched back and forth 
from this route to that like diplomats at a peace conference, 
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seeking vainly for some equitable plan of settlement. Meanwhile, 
the patron daily sees a new face at his door, and a strange voice 
inguires his name. Substitutes are drafted in number to care for 
the accumulated mail as the adjustment goes on. Still it fails, 
so speed-up methods are inyoked. The official whip is cracked ; 
men are nagged, hounded, and hurried; complaints pile into the 
office, and everything is in an uproar. 

Still the system does not work, but admission of this fact can 
not be officially made by the postmuster who knows how thé infor- 
mation would be received at Washington. Schedules are thrown 
out of joint, regularity of delivery vanishes, and mail aceumulates 
ip the office. This carrier has too much; hèts hours late on his 

rip, so he must curtail service to one delivery a day. Another 
carrier is covered up, so he takes out first-class mail only, leaving 
an accumulation of newspapers, periodicals, and other mail mat- 
ter. Later, a substitute is drafted to clear up this wreckage, and 
patrons are surprised to get three or four missing issues of their 
daily paper on one delivery. Still another carrier, nervously 
anixous to escape official reprimand, resorts to all sorts of ques- 
tionable expedients to dispose of his mail, to later answer more 
serious complaint. 

Meanwhile a heavy day comes along and a large volume of 
mail arrives at the office. The working force is swamped; mail 
piler up, and for the purpose of getting out the most important, 
first-class mail is given the preference, while other classes being 
switched from pillar to post, instead of being handled once, are 
pawed over five or six times. More substitutes are requisitioned 
and assigned to strange territory, adding to the confusion. One 
delivery in residence sections becomes the regular order, and out- 
bound mail lies over in street letter boxes for 24 hours before 
being collected. 

That this picture is not overdrawn can be readily confirmed by 
a talk with postal employees or by a careful analysis of the fig- 
ures furnished by the department itself. Take the case of the 
substitute, for instance: This year an appropriation to cover this 
item calls for $4,100,000, a jump of more than $2,000,000 within 
the past few years. Deduct from this estimate $1,352,864 for pay 
of substitutes working in place of 34,592 carriers off on vacation 
and there is left $2,747,136 to be expended for auxiliary and tem- 
porary hire of substitute carriers. Why this immense sum? It 
means that aside from vacation periods the average carrier must 
be helped out by a substitute to the extent of 27 days during the 
year, and this makes no allowance for an-ever-increasing item 
of overtime the regular carrier is compelled to work. 

From 1909 to 1915 there were 59 carriers reduced to the substi- 
tute list, while in 1915, 1916, 1917, at a time when postal revenues 
were increasing by leaps and bounds, 729 carriers were thus re- 
duced. Why is it that the carrier force was only increased 1.4 
per cent last year, while postal revenues increased 5.66 per cent? 
The postal receipts of 1917 amounted to $42,477,951 more in 1917 
than in 1915, yet the cost of City Delivery Service was exactly 
$4,773.96 more in 1917 than in 1915. Imagine a concern doing 
35 8 business of $42,000,000 on an increased overhead of 

4 NO WONDER THE SERVICE IS DEMORALIZED. 

Unsatisfactory as has been the handling of first-class mail 
it has been infinitely better than the service given other classes, 
which has been miserable beyond reckoning, and which mail has 
been allowed to accumulate in terminals and in post offices to an 
amazing degree. A million dollars’ worth cf registered matter, 
a short time ago, was lost for 14 days in such an accumulation 
in New York City before being discovered, The postmaster in 
Washington, during the month of January this year, while 
denying the charge that mail was being held up for a period of 
three weeks, admitted to a congestion 24 hours behind schedule. 
Conditions pictured as existed in the Chelsea Terminal of the 
New York office have been little less than frightful. Here is an 
extract from the Manufacturers’ Record, which I will insert, 
showing where daily papers regularly arrived three and four 
issues at one delivery: 

WOULD BE WELCOMED—THR COUNTRY HAS NO OBJECTION TO SECRETARY 
BURLESON RESIGNING. 


A dispatch from e says that Postmaster General Burleson 
is seriously considering retirement from the Cabinet in order to enter 
the race in Texas for the United States Senate, and it adds, “ Burleson 
is known to be thoroughly tired of department service.” 

It is to be hoped that these statements are correct, for Mr. Burleson 
is certainly no more “ tired of departmental service” than the country 
is tired of the kind of departmental service which it nas been receiving 

m the post office since long before our entrance into the war. 

Typical of these conditions are the receipt by the writer in Daytona, 
Fla., on Saturday, of the Baltimore pabers issued in Baltimore on the 
preceding Monday, and sometimes the ceny is even ater. Boston 
papers have been exactly one week in coming from the Hub of New 

gland. As there is no such delay in the trains coming South it is 
very evident that the difficulty is in the post office. ‘Take, for instance, 
the Baltimore morning papers, sent out of that city somewhere between 
midnight and 3 o'clock Monday morning, and remember that they reach 
Daytona late Saturday afternoon. Some days three or four issues of 
the same paper, but of different dates, are received by the writer in the 


same mail. This condition, which goes on from day to day, 18 gpa of 

st-ofice service. There is often a difference of as muh as 24 hours 
n the receipt of two copies o: the Manufacturers’ Record, for instance, 
mailed in Baltimore at exactly the same ume. 

We sincerely trust that the rumor sent out from Washington, that 
Postmaster Burleson is considering retirement, is correct, and that he 
will not only consider it, but will act favorably upon the matter. 

Here is an unintended, and for that reason more severe, 
indictment of the present Postal Service contained in a letter 
from Theodore Hewes, of Indianapolis, Ind., addressed to dog 
fanciers, which begins as follows: 

For once in the history of our country we find it next to impossible 
to get second or third class mail delivered with any degree of accuracy. 

This writer evidently has so lost confidence in the Postal 
Service that, although having a month to spare, will not trust 
his communications to second or third class mail, but sends them 
first class instead. 

DOG FANCIERS, THIS IS A PERSONAL LETTER TO YOU. À 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., February 2, 1918. 

For once in the history of our country we find it next to Impossible 
to get second or third class mall delivered with any Segre of accuracy. 
Many of the dog shows have been seriousl 1 is year for lack 
of entries, due, in the majority of cases, to the de 
lists. For that reason the premium lists and entry blan of the 
Indianapolis Kennel Club are mailed to you under first-class postage. 

The dog shows of this country never were up against such trying 
conditions as they are to-day, and show managers that have the courage 
to go ahead in the face of present conditions are certainly entitled to 

our most liberal patronage. The snow blockade, we can reasonably 

igure, will be out of the way by March 1, so that need not delay your 
entries. But there are other matters that only the experienced show 
managers take into account, I. e., the question of expressing shipments. 
You have been having trouble in getting your shipments accepted, and 
are likely to have trouble unless you take the matter up with your local 
agent in advance, and it is this matter that bas called forth this letter. 
I have arranged with the express companies in Indianapolis to furnish 
sufficient room for all d shipped, even though they may arrive two 
days in advance of the show. nd owners or handlers may have the 
privilege of going to the storehouse and taking their dogs out for exer- 
cise. have also arranged with the Denison Hotel (the headquarters 
of the og e in this city) to allow toy dogs to be brought to 
the hotel in adyance of the show, provided the owners are with them. 

FANCIERS, IT is UP TO YOU. 

We have done our bit. WIll you do yours? You owe it to yourself, 
vou owe it to the fancy, and, above all else, you owe it to your country 
to see to it that the Indianapolis show, March 1, 2, and 3, is up to 
standard. And let us show to the world that, A ened of war, wo 
are doing our bit to keep the industry up to the highest standard. 

Now, then, do this much for me: Make the largest entry you have 
show. Come with your exhibit if possible. ‘Talk 
dogs, preach do and in the right way get others interested in the 
breeding and exhibiting of dogs. 

If your local express agent has any hesitancy in accepting your dogs 
for shipment, make it a point to leave one or two days ahead of time 
and er him this letter as proof that we will take care of them on 
arrival. 

Yours, for the best dog show ever caged in the Middle West, 
Turo. HEWES. 

Similar cases could be submitted in convincing number and 
these would not represent the smallest fraction of the ineffi- 
ciency that permeates the service, because the delays, omissions, 
and mishandling of mails are a sort of an intangible thing. 
Everybody feels it; everybody experiences it, yet to secure 
specific and definite evidence of the excessive time consumed in 
the interval between depositing a letter in a street letter box 
and the hour of its delivery at its destination involves so much 
trouble that few people are willing to assume the rather thank- 
less task. This is what the Broadway Association of New 
York did last year, and their findings confirmed not only the 
prevailing opinion of poor service and unexplainable irregu- 
larity of delivery but they also showed that in some instances 
from 24 to 36 hours was used in local deliveries just a few 
blocks from the point of mailing. 

It was possible a few years ago to examine the two post- 
marks on a letter and ascertain the time a letter was received 
in the office of mailing and the time it reached the office of its 
destination, and thus estimate the intervening time consumed 
in transit. This is no longer possible, because on the plea: of 
economy the practice of postmarking a letter at the office of 
its destination has been discontinued, and consequently the 
letter may be held up indefinitely en route and the patron has 
no check to indicate the point of delay. It is even stated with 
good authority that the postmark hour at the office of mailing 
now means little or nothing, because a speeded-up office force 
have no time to change the postmark at hourly intervals and 
one impress sometimes serves for 12 hours. 

THD SYSTEM AND THE PATRON. 

The most grevious sufferer under this efficiency system is the 
post-office patron. With rearrangement of routes followed by 
belated or discontinued deliveries, he finds that where formerly 
his mail reached him about 8 o'clock in the morning he now 
receives it at 10. Redistricting often puts his place of business 
at the end of the carrier's newly enlarged route, and then it 
becomes a matter of grave uncertainty when his mail will 
arrive. Regularity of schedule has vanished, his day's work 
has been upset, and his time has been lost along with his 


y in receiving premium 


ever made at any 
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temper. Due to this delay, consignments of merchandise may 
await dispatch for an additional day; financial deals are held 
up; appointments are ofttimes broken; and a ‘variety ‘of busi- 
ness activities must mark time, waiting on the mail. Under 
the fair name of efficiency and for the purpose of saving the 
-salary paid a $3-a-day employee, this mischievous and perverted 
administrative method stumbles on its broken way, leaving u 
trull of dislocated business connections and discontented people 
to mark its progress, 
THE STANDARD GAIT. 

‘But there is still another angle to this efficiency system. 
Formerly the carrier was assigned a route, which was by and 
large considered a fair day’s work, taking one day with un- 
other. If he moved briskly, and energetically, it often happened 
that he could complete his tour of duty within the full eight- 
hour day. This fact largely explains why the average time 
recorded among a group of carriers would be 7 hours and 35 
minutes—a condition which so notably attracted the attention 
of the efficiency experts. Working under the new efficiency 
system, the carrier discovered that no matter how he might 
hurry there was always more work piled up before ‘him, and 
if: he was not called on to work overtime he at least must stay 
the ‘full eight hours. “Naturally, in view of the excellent ex- 
amples offered by those in authority, it would be surprising, 
indeed, if he did not do-a little standardizing on his own account 
and adopt a standard gait, 

Men thus situated, -given least to worry, go about their work 
in a machine-like: methodical fashion, deaf to cemplaint or: criti- 
cism, losing the pride of performance and trudging along in 
sullen resentment against a system that -stifles initiative and 
sentences the intelligent toller to be a numbered cog in u scientifi- 
cally adjusted machine. Carriers cf more nervous tempera- 
ment worry under the strain, the constant naggiug and driving, 
resulting finnliy in illness or disability. Statistics of letter car- 
riers’ sick-benefit assoctations show by the physician's statement 
that 60 per cert of illness in the ranks is due to “ overwork and 
worry.” 

THE SYSTEM AND EMPLOYEES’ IEALTH,. 

Such statements find confirmation in n table taken from the 
Bulletin of August, 1917, issued by the Department of Labor, 
and which ‘I will insert, showing that in a compilation of sick- 
benefit statistics, taken from benefits paid to 16 large craft 
organizations, the letter carrier stands at the very heud in the 
enumeration of hazardous occupations. This. too, despite the 
prevailing belief that the letter carrier has a healthy job. 

Statisties complied by the National Sick Benefit Association, 
with a membership numbering some 15,000 letter carriers, shows 
that one letter carrier in less than every seven Is disabled. 
through ilness or accident, in excess of five weeks during the 
year. The following table, Which I will insert. compiled by the 
same association, shows that disability through Iiness or acei- 
dent has increased 38 per cent since this speed-up efficiency sys- 
tem has been installed: 

Nature and -ertent of disability benefits paid, aeons moemders hig. 


equency and duration of disabilitées, and ta cost of cash 
. *bonefits, 10 national or international trad 8 


[From Bulletin. Department of Labor, August. 1917.1 


Maxi- : 
Funda} Wait- | mum Average cost. oſ 
ing bone- annual | of 

rong ma fit covered. | member, (al fits 

ou | (days). ship. per 
days), f — 

ber. 
1 7 78 | 1912-1916 236 $3.8 
2 17 182 1012-1910 10.017 5.00 
‘3 7 112 | 1912-1915 | 13,534 3.27 
4 7 91 1015 0.900 2.07 
5 7 700 | 1912-1916 886 4.26 
6 7 91 | 1914-1916 | 32.8 2.23 
7 7 91 | 1911-1915 | 7.272 4.32 
8 7 91 | 1912-1916 6,431 2.03 
9 7 42 | 1913-1916 4.433 -79 
10 7 70 | 1912-1916 12,536 1.61 
11 14 91 1912-1916] 37.891 1.82 
12 l4 70 | 1912-1916 1,733 1. 10 
13 14 112 | 1911-1915 | 28.851 1.68 
14 14 84 | 1912-1915 15,533 1.03 
15 14 91 | 1932-1916 6.675 1.14 
16 14 $1 1915 3. 890 1.3 


1 Benefits for accidents begin at ance. 
‘Estimate. 
t50 weeks in each two years. 


Data retative io vencfits pair ro members w he Unt e States Letter Carriers Ni! 
Sick Benept Asmin, 1913-1417. 


Norx.—Durme the years 1916 and 1917 the benefits paid were $10 px 
. in the previous . This was an insrease oi T 
benefits. ts paid 1917, $6.59; In 1013, $4.28, an increase of 2.3) ar 
dent. Allow tor natural increase of O. II percent duc to merease in benefits, 
havea real increase ol 0.429 per cent. 


Average annual number of cases of disability (all causes) per member. 


Total increase ot U. U or an merase œ 0.42 per cent. 

THE SYSTEM AND ITS ACTUAL COST. 

Not alone, however, has this system of scientific efficiency 
demoralized the Postal Service, disrupted an efficient organiza- 
tion, shaken the people's confidence in one of their own. institu- 
tions, and lowered the health and morale of postal employees, 
but it has also proved itself to be one of the most wustefully 
extravagant experiments ever conducted by u considerable busi- 
ness enterprise in the country. 

Of course, a financial exhibit of postal expenditures may show 
that a million or two dollars have been apparently saved through 
its application in the City Delivery Division alone, but this ex- 
hibit: by no meuns tells the whole story. 

Is it worth anything to have a contented and responsive work- 
ing force? . 

Is it worth anything to maintain in high vigor the health und 
vitality of an army of postal employees? 

Is it worth anything to hold the confidence of the people in 
one ot their own institutions? ; 

Is it worth anything to surround .men sith an environment 
that stimulates individual initiative and promotes intellectual 
development? ‘Such things can not be measured by dollars nor 
can they be translated into mere bookkeeping entries. This re- 
capitulation is enough to everlastingly .condemn the system, but 
let us judge it from a purely material standpoint and we will 


find that, financially speaking, it has failed hopelessly. 


THE PROFIT TEST, 


For every dollar the system claims to have saved in reducing 
postal expenses business owned by the people, let us not for- 
get—it hus cost the people n hundred dollars in some other way. 
Let us center our gaze on the system in operation. The work- 
ing ‘force is reduced one carrier and eight ‘hours’ work, meaning 
$3 is thus presumubly saved. In consequence the service is 
thrown out of gear, deliveries fail, and the thousand and one 
things flowing from a dislocated service happen. 

Hundreds of people consume accumulated minutes waiting for 
their mail; business deats are held up; appointments are inter- 
rupted ; shipments are delayed, and one loss after another falls 
upon the patron and those awaiting his orders, which, if it were 
possible to total in dollars, would make comparison with the 
amount alleged to be saved that would be unspeakably nbsurd, 
As an example of how the system works, I ask vou to look in 
some day at the stamp window of any of the post-office stations 
in this city, where the same ‘post-office clerk weighs and names 
the rate on parcel-pust packages and has charge of stamp sales. 
Instead of employing an additional clerk, one man looks after 
all this work. with the result that the finances of the Post Office 
Department show $3 saved and fully 500 people lose each from 
5 to 15 minutes waiting on service. Were the people familiar 
with the multitude of injuries they have suffered through hav- 
ing the commendable purpose of efliciency ‘twisted and perverted 
out of all shape or meaning by a squad of egotistical, tinkering 
experimenters, inspired by an utterly selfish motive, they would 
make short shrift of them and in less time than it takes me to 
explain the workings of their so-called efficiency system. 

The system is n hopeless financial failure, just as it is in 
every other way. Nothing good can be suid in its defense. It 
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is philosophically unsound and it is based on an utter miscon- 
ception of the proper relations of the Post Office to the people and 
the worker to his work. It must go. May an aroused publie 
indignatien force a little common sense and sanity into the un- 
derstanding of the Postmaster General and his staff and cause 
them to abandon a policy founded on fallacy and altogether 
costly and dangerous in its execution. In its stead give the 
people a sound business administration of the Postal Service, 
based upon a wise policy sensibly followed. 

Mr, SISSON, Mr. Chairman, X yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I have claimed the 
indulgence of the House for the purpose of muking a correction 
of the Recorp, which does an injustice to a very capable and a 
very faithful employee of the Senate and House and also to 
members of the Capitol police force. During the consideration 
of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill a 
colloquy occurred between the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Sanrorp] and myself in regard to the Capitol police, and I 
shall read a portion of that colloguy: 

Mr, Saxronb. Win the gentleman tell the House on whose recom- 
mendation the 100 policemen are appointed? 

Mr. Brnxs of Tennessee. I do not know. 

Mr. Saxrorp. If the gentleman will look into it, he will find we have 
got about 30 policemen out ef the 100. 

Mr, Bruxs of Tennessee. I will ray to the gentleman that none of 
them were appointed on my recommendation. 

Mr. SaxrorD, The chief tells us that he can use about 30 out of the 
hundred. 

Now, of course, we all know that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SANrorp], whom we all esteem and respect as one of 
the most capable, the most earnest, and most faithful Repre- 
sentatives upon the floor of this Chamber, would not intention- 
ally do anyone an injustice, and I may say personally I have 
a very warm regard for him. But the statement as made does 
an unintentional injustice to the captain of the Capitol police, 
Mr. M. B. Louthan, and I wish to read to the committee a state- 
ment which has been furnished me, showing the facts in refer- 
ence to the employment and assignment of the Capitol police. 
He says: 

In 1 statement made on floor of the House by Representative 
Saxrorp March 14 wherein he claims there are 100 policemen on roll 
and that the-chief had told him there were only 30 working at one time, 
and wanted to know where the other 70 were. 

The facts are there are 97 policemen; 16 of these are in House Office 

. Building and not under the supervision of the police captain. In the de- 
tment under Capt. Louthan there are 81 men, includes the 

‘apitol and grounds and Senate Office Building. They are divided into 
three shifts, working as follows: Shift No. 1 from 8 n. m. to 4 p. m., 
shift No. 2 from 4 p. m. to 12 midnight, shift No. 3 from 12 midnight 
to 8 a. m., as pr report attached, showing the distribution of men on 
February 18, showing where every man of the entire 81 is located and 
the hours he works, 

There could be no grounds for the statement made by Representative 
Saxvonb, and the chief claims he never told him he was only using 30 
men, but did tell him he was using every one of the 81 men every day, 
as the reports of the three lieutenants attached will shew. . 

By observing the attached sheets you will see that many posts 

ery | e are needed are yacant on account of haying no men to 

ce . 

3 These men work every day in the year, Sunday included, and are 
given 50 days leave every year, this because they work Sundays. The 
three sheets show 77 men at work, and the 4 officers make 81 total 
men in the department. 

Now, I hold in my hand the sheets or lists referred to showing 
just where the various 77 policemen are stationed, and this 
statement also shows a number of places where it is considered 
essential that policemen should be assigned, but can not be 
assigned because they have not a sufficient number. These lists 
are entirely too lengthy, and I consider it unnecessary to insert 
them in the RECORD. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, before T yield the floor I wish to take 
advantage of this opportunity to refer in a very brief manner to 
the splendid record which has been made by every county of the 
sixth congressional district of Tennessee which I have the honor 
to represent in its subscriptions to the third liberty loan and 
also in subscriptions made to previous liberty loans and other 
war activities. It is a record which is characteristic of those 
liberty loving and patriotic people, for they have never failed to 
respond to an appeal of their Government. 

The afternoon paper tells us that up to the present time, 
with nearly a week to go so far as the campaign is concerned, 
there have been 12,000,000 subscribers, which are already 
3,000,000 more than subscribed to the second liberty loan. This 
indicates that the subscriptions to this loan are being taken 
largely by people of moderate means rather than by the wealthier 
classes and that is a very gratifying fact to all of us, for it shows 
that the people of this country, with practical unanimity, are 
responding to their duty and to their obligations to make neces- 
sary sacrifices and do their bit here in order to sustain our 
soldiers who are being sent over to fight our battles for us. I 
have only general information as to what has been subscribed 


and contributed by all the counties in my district save one, but 
I know that there has been no lack of patriotism in any of them, 
Recently the Rotary Club of the city of Nashville, which like 
the rotary clubs of all other cities ‘is composed of some of the 
most patriotic, prominent, and most enterprising and-forward- 
looking young business men of the city, collected information 
as to some of the things the citizenship of Nashville has done 
to aid the Government since the beginning of the war, and this 
club has sent this information out to all other cities of similar 
size in the United States and in Canada with a challenge to 
those cities to show whether or not they hold a record equal to 
that made by Nashville. This record shows: 

In the first liberty loan Nashville was allotted $3,120,429.58, 
and Nashville subscribed 54.381.650. 

In the second liberty loan Nashville was allotted $4,511,420.96, 
and Nashville subscribed $6,642,600. 

In the third liberty loan Nashville was allotted $4,800,000, 
and although this liberty-loan campaign does not close until 
May 4, Nashville has already subscribed over $5,000,000, 

In the Red Cross drive Nashville was allotted $150,000, and 
subscribed $185,000, of which over 97 per cent has been paid. 

In the Army Y. M. C. A. campaign Nashville was asked for 
$40.000, and agreed at the beginning of the campaign to raise 
$75,000, and actually subscribed $94,000, 

In the campaign for “ Eyes for the Navy,” Nashville furnished 
more than 500 pairs of glasses. 

In the campaign for books for our soldiers Nashville fur- 
nished 47,518 volumes, 

In the campaign for clothes for the relief of Belgium, Nash- 
ville was asked for a carload, and furnished one and a half car- 
loads, estimated second-hand value over $50,000. 

Nashville was asked for $8,000 for Y. W. C. A. rest-room 
buildings at different cantonments. Nashville gave $13,500. 

More than 50 representative business men of Nashville are 
now in the religious and army work of the Y. M. C. A. 

Nashville furnished one complete medical unit, composed of 
12 leading physicians, 21 nurses, and 45 enlisted men, who are 
now in France. { 

Nashville is one of only nine cities in the United States show- 
ing improvement in condition of their boys since the war be- 
gan, as reported by executive secretary of Boys’ Club Federa- 
tion of America, 

Permit me to say, Mr. Chairman, that the outstanding feature 
of the splendid record which has been made by the citizenship 
of Nashville is contained in the fact that there is an improved 
showing, physical, mental, and moral, among its boys. From 
some of the belligerent countries there comes a saddening story 
of the devastating effect war conditions have had on the rising 
generations of these countries, as shown in increased delin- 
quency and tendency to mental and moral deterioration. Hap- 
pily the communities of our own beloved land have so far counter- 
acted any such blighting influence, and not only have main- 
tained the high record which had been reached in times of pence, 
but have actually improved conditions in this respect. I am 
proud to say that Nashville stands among the five foremost 
cities who have shown the greatest improvement in this regard. 
Mr. Chairman, I am deeply thankful and justly proud that 
Nashville gives a shining example in this galaxy of communities 
who have preserved the most precious possession of a Christian 
State, the budding promise of an upright, intelligent, patriotic, 
and God-serving . It appears to be, unhappily, an 
impression with some that the price of this stupendous struggle 
for the maintenance of the integrity of democratic States in- 
cludes a certain deterioration of the moral standard of a portion 
of the rising generation. I am thankful, Mr. Chairman, that 
this theory is in error, and can not too strongly emphasize this 
fact, and take particular pleasure in placing the example of 
the citizens of Nashville and that of other cities in America 
before this honorable body. It is written in the fates that we 
will win, for right must triumph over might, as light dispels 
darkness; but the price will be too heavy if it carries with it 
the penalty of blighting the coming generation with the loss 
of ideal and the solid characteristics of honest worth and moral 
uprightness. It is not true, Mr. Chairman, that we can not 
win and at the same time raise even higher the standard of 
our rising citizenship, and I am gratified to be able to submit the 
proof that this result can be attained as a matter of permanent 
record. [Applause.] 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will yield. 

Mr. MAPES. In regard to the colloquy which the gentleman 
had with Representative SANFORD, of New York, about the num- 
ber of police that the chief said he could make use of, did the 
statement which the gentleman read here come from the chief 
or some other officer? 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It came from Capt. Louthan, at 
the hend of the Capitol police here, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. MAPES. Did the gentleman consult the chief to ascertain 
just what the chief did say? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, my information is that the 
chief states that he did have a conversation with our friend, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Sanrorp], but there has 
evidently been a misunderstanding on the part of the gentleman 
from New York. The chief was evidently speaking to the gen- 
tlemun with reference to the number of men on each of the 
shifts, whereas the gentleman from New York evidently assumed 
he was referring 

Mr. MAPES. But did the gentleman from Tennessee consult 
with the chief? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I did not personally see the chief. 

Mr. MAPES. So that the gentleman enn not give the chief's 
own interpretation of the conversation to which the gentleman 
from New York referred? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; but I feel sure from what has 
been told me that the chief was referring to men on each of the 
three shifts, whereas the gentleman from New York evidently 
had in mind the entire force. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, the cables bring the news that 
the Socialists of Austrin-Hungary have been organizing for 
to-day, the Ist of May, nation-wide demonstrations in favor of 
universal peace, of a peace without conquest and without annex- 
ations. 

That the Austrian people are weary of this war is apparent 
to the most superficial observer. It is only the physical coer- 
cion, exercised by the overweening German junkerism, that 
keeps Austria in the fight. While the so-called peace with Rus- 
sia. and particularly with Ukraine, is defended as a “bread 
peace,” a sort of a truce to obtain the much-needed brend, the 
Austrian people realize that further subjection to Prussian 
domination involves a renewal of the struggle with Russia, and 
that only by universal peace, based upon the right of each 
nation to live an unmolested life, could a genuine peace be 
secured. From her internal experience Austria knows well that 
there is nothing more unstable than a peace based upon the 
oppression of one people by another. 

The Socialists of Austro-Hungary are organizing peace dem- 
onstrations. We shall later know to what extent such demon- 
strations are taking place in Germany where international 
socialism has been steadily gaining ground at the expense of 
the so-called social patriots or Government Socialists. 

You will recall that the Ist of May has in recent times, even 
before the war, been awaited in all countries and particularly 
in monarchical countries as the culminating day for manifesta- 
tions of unrest. It carried an ominous threat to monarchical 
institutions on the Continent of Europe. 

The Ist of May has special significance for the socialists. 
Some 25 years before the declaration of war, at an international 
Socialist congress, where representatives of the socialists of 
the world were assembled, the resolution was reached that the 
1st of May should be celebrated as an internatienal holiday by 
the Socialists and by labor thronghout all countries. It was 
the first time in the history of the world that such a holiday 
was established. Men of all religions, of all nations, of all 
races were to unite on that day in demonstrations of the grow- 
ing sentiment of international solidarity. They were every- 
where to emphasize the ideals of universal peace and to seek 
everywhere better conditions and a larger measure of political 
and industrial liberty for the masses. They were everywhere 
to attempt to reduce to practice that noble ethical conception, 
recognized by all religious systems, that mankind is one family, 
and that all men are brothers. The day was to be consecrated 
to the religion of humanity. 

It was not by any means an easy thing to carry out the 
resolution. The Governments of Germany, Austria, and Russia 
particularly looked upon these demonstrations as a foreboding 
of their downfall. Many a Ist of May demonstration ended in 
bloodshed. It met with as little favor with the Governments as 
with employers. When the Ist of May fell on a week day the 
Socialists were compelled in most places to organize their 
demonstrations in the evening. In one of the prisons of Siberia 
where a number of revolutionists were confined, they found uo 
other way of celebrating the 1st of May than by burning their 
shirts, The Socialists adopted the French Marseillaise as their 


international hymn. 

It is this emphasis of international solidarity by the socialists 
of the world that has given rise to the accusation made usually 
by the uninformed, or by those who know better but who are 
interested in suppressing the truth, that socialism is antina- 


tional. Nothing is further from the truth. Internationalism 
necessarily means cooperation among nations. It presupposes 
the existence of nations. It presupposes the right of a group of 
mankind, with a distinct language or a distinct culture, to exist 
alongside with similar groups. All that internationalism means 
is that a code of international right shall prevail in the relations 
ci nations. The socialist code repudiates the rule of physical 
supremacy among nations. The socialists would have every 
nation constitute a member of a well-ordered international 
family, and would repudiate the rule of physical force in the 
relations among nations as civilized societies have learned to 
repudiate it in the relations among individual members of a 
community. x 

I have on numerous previous occasions called your attention 
to the magnificent efforts made by the socialists of the world 
to oppose militarism, to combat imperialism, and to contend 
against colonial acquisitions. In a pamphlet called The Policy 
of the International—it can be obtained in the Congressional 
Library—you will find a detailed recital of the efforts made by 
the socialists of Europe to prevent the Balkan wars from ex- 
tending to the rest of Europe, as well as of the steps taken by 
the International Socialist Bureau and by the European social- 
ists to prevent the present war. 

Up to the very last minute there were mass demonstrations 
against war in Germany. The pamphlet contains a speech of 
and an interview with Camille Huysmans, the secretary of the 
International Socialist Bureau and a member of the Belgian 
Parliament and of the Brussel’s City Council. 

In speaking of a meeting held by the executive committee of 
the International Socialist Bureau on July 29, five days before 
the outbreak of the war, Huysmans said: 

At that meeting it was agreed to strengthen again the action against 
war and to support the proposition that the Austro-Serbian dispute 
should be submitted to arbitration. The German and French members 
went home with the mission, on the one hand, to insist at Berlin that 
the Austrian Government should be reasonable in its demands, and, on 
the other hand, to insist at Paris that Russia should not take part in 
the conflict. The English and Italian sections had authority to do ali 
that they could at London and Rome to support this pacific action. 

When the war broke out the socialists were staggered. They 
were nowhere numerically strong enough to prevent it. The 
duty of the French and Belgian socialists was clear. Their 
countries had been invaded; the existence of their peoples was 
jeopardized, and they rushed to the defense of their countries as 
brave men were expected to do. In defending France the French 
socialist defended not only his own country but the cradle of 
civilization for Europe. There was no dissension among the 
French socialists, no difference of opinion. By all the precepts 
of the highest patriotism and of international socialism they 
were bound to give unstinted aid to protect France. 

In Germany. in which the Government had been preparing 
for years for the contingency of a European war and where 
fhe ruling class, guided solely by strategic military considera- 
tions selected the most favorable moment for the conflict. the 
socialists found themselves in an impossible position. In 24 
hours the Government could have crushed every socialist or- 
ganization in the country. But that was not all. While re- 
publican France and innocent little Belgium were to the west 
of them, what was then considered a powerful military foree— 
Russin—threatened Germany from the east. The war was on. 
The question that presented itself to the socialists was whether 
they should vote for the military budget. The ind{fvidual social- 
ist was already in the ranks, a part of a military machine. 
The parliamentary group, consisting of 110 members out of 
897, were divided on the question of voting military credits, 
By a caucus rule they decided to vote for the war budget. The 
chairman of the Socialist Executive Committee of Germany, 
Haase, was in the minority in the caucus. Since then the best 
intellectual forces of the German social democracy have refused 
to volte military credits and have fearlessly denounced the im 
perialistic policies of the Government. What was in the be- 
ginning of the war a minority seems to represent now a for- 
midable power in the socialist movement of Germany. 

It was Haase who mercilously flayed the Government for the 
so-called Russian peace and who exposed the annexationist de- 
signs of the German Government. 

The Socialists of the world, who for more than 50 years ad- 
vocated international cooperation, were compelled by the very 
force of events to defend their respective countries. 

They have not, however, abandoned the desire to tie together 
the severed bonds of internationalism. fe 

The average conception of patriotism is that 2 man must 
always insist that his country is right, and as the Austrian 
Socialist Adler recently said on the floor of the Reichsrath it 
seems to be “ considered a-patriotic duty to lie for the Father- 
land.” 
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It was a difficult task that devolved upon the Socialists. No 
one ean afford to weaken his country when its very existence 
may depend upon the success or defeat of its arms. To oppose 
the country entering a war is ene thing; to oppose the country 
after it has been put in danger by entering a war is a responsi- 
bility that no one can honestly assume. The German Govern- 
ment has been contending that Germany is in danger of being 
dismembered, that it is threatened with annihilation, that it is 
fighting a war of defense. 

The test of its sincerity came with the Russian revolution. 
An incompetent, inefficient, dishonest, antinational and anti- 
social autocratic Government was overthrown by the Russian 
people. The Revolutionary Government renounced all claims 
upon the territory of other nations. Although access to Con- 
stantinople was a vital need for Russia, and the dream of her 
statesmen for centuries, the new democracy did not hesitate to 
bring conelusive evidence of its good faith by repudiating all 
designs upon Constantinople. An internal revolution in war 
time does not add to the strength of a belligerent. Even the 
allies of Russia failed to understand the import ef the revolu- 
tion. The Socialists saw the full significance of it, and a move- 
ment for an international Socialist congress, which would have 
enabled the Socialists of the allied countries to put to the test 
the internationalism of the German social democracy, gained 
momentum, 

Unfortunately the allied Governments prevented the assem- 
bling of such a congress. As I said on a previous oceasion, “It 
was a blunder for which the full price has not yet been paid.” 

But while the allies blundered and the Socialists were pre- 
vented from coming together, the Imperial German Government 
took full advantage of the confusion and helplessness of the Rus- 
sian people who were in the throes of war and revolution. 

The German Government has now assumed the part hereto 
fore played by czarism. Theretofore Russia was the gendarme 
of Europe; now the German imperialistic Government has be- 
.come the executioner of Europe. 

It has forced a so-called peace upon Russia. It has deprived 
her of her best Provinces. It has torn away from her Ukraine, 
the granary of Russia and Europe. It is to the credit of the 
German Socialists that they did not vote for the ratification of 
that infamous treaty. J 

The German Government is defying the world. Its only hope 
of survival is the old-fashioned kind of patriotism which sanc- 
tions every crime against every other nation, so long as one’s 
own nation is aggrandized. The German Imperial Government 
hopes to continue to live, if it ean bring as a compensation for 
all the sacrifices and as a result of all its erimes new terri- 
tory, new frontiers, additional industrial opportunities, new 
domains. 

Like the Government of the Czar, it is antisocial, antinational, 
and against the world. 

Will the socialists of Germany be able to gather enough 
strength to overcome that kind of loyalty and that kind of 
patriotism? Are they prepared to uphold their Government 
in a career which will make the division of the world into 
Germans and anti-Germans permanent? 5 

The Interallied Socialist Conference, held in London, Eng- 
land, in February of this year, has renewed the request for 
an international socialist congress. The allied Socialists are 
determined, however, that a conference of all the socialists, 
including those of the central powers, would be of value only 
then, when all the organizations which are to be represented 
should pledge themselves in advance of the conference to the 
principle “no annexations, no punitive indemnities, and the 
right of ail peoples to self-determination,” and further, to quote 
the inter-allied conference report, “that they are working with 
all their power to obtain from their Governments the necessary 
guaranties to apply these prineiples honestly and unreservedly 
to all questions to be dealt with at any official peace con- 
ference,” 

It is to be hoped that the Governments responsible for the 
eonduct of the war will see the wisdom of permitting such dn 
international conference. 

On a previous occasion I obtained leave to incorporate in the 
Recorp the memorandum on war aims agreed upon at the Inter- 
allied Socialist Congress. There were present at the conference 
representatives from England, Belgium, Roumania, France, 
Italy, Serbia, and Greece. Messages were received from the 
socialists of South Africa, Portugal, the socialist revolutionists 
of Russia, and the Menshevic section of the Russian Social 
Democratie Party indersing the war aims of the conference, the 
substance of which had been made public two months before. 

I consider this document one of the most valuable documents 
in the histery of the war. The worker, the man at the lowest 
rung of the social Iadder, he upon whom press all the bur- 
dens of society, has asserted himself and has voiced his wishes 


and his claims as an international force, speaking in terms of 
the universal, representative of a true international faith, de- 
fending his country against aggression but presenting to the 
world a basis of an understanding and cooperation among 
nations, 

I am particularly interested in giving this document the 
greatest publicity, as it is my hope that the socialist movement 
in the United States will unanimously indorse and stand by the 
decision of the Inter-Allied Socialist Congress. As socialists, 
whatever our opinions might have been about the entry of the 
United States into the war, we certainly can not afford to see 
the United States worsted in the contest. The socialist is not 
called upon to betray his faith in international socialism nor in 
the necessity of substituting the now prevailing rule of physical 
force by an international code of right. 

It is not that the allied countries are without their dark 
forces. There are imperialists everywhere. There are every- 
where men who would wrap up their sinister designs in the folds 
of a national flag and would have whole peoples sacrificed in 
pursuance of schemes of economic aggrandizement, 

These facts, however, are clear: An arrogant and willful 
military force threatens to crush the world. Had we not been 
participants in the war both our sympathies and interests as 
liberty-loving men would have been with France and Belgium 
and England and unfortunate Russia, as against German im- 
perialism. But the United States is in the war. Whatever the 
designs or the dreams of capitalistic imperialists may be, the 
President of the United States has left no doubt that the 
American people, and he as their spokesman, have no selfish 
designs. The President has not only adopted the substance of 
the international Socialist program, but even the very formula 
of the international Socialist mevement for his expression of the 
aims and objects of the United States in this war. 

The Socialists in the United States ean not be indifferent 
or neutral. There is surely no Socialist here who would like to 
see the United States defeated. Im the absence of selfish na- 
tional designs by the United States against any of the peoples 
of Europe American participation of the United States in the 
world eontest will insure the presence of an element of modera- 
tion at the international peace conference. 

The declaration of the Inter-Allied Socialist conference rises 
to the noblest heights of Socialist ethies. It is free from malice 
and hatred. There is no jingoism about it. The philosophy of 
the international Socialist movement which has been striving 
for more than half a century to curb imperialism, to eliminate 
national antipathies, to do away with clandestine diplomacy, 
with secret treaties, to remove force as a means of settling 
national differences, and to bring order into the relations of 
peoples,. finds there its noblest expression. 

The work of the conference is inspired, not by a desire to re- 
stor. the old, whieh carried within it the germs of the present 
conflict, but to build anew. 

The war aims of interallied laber lay special stress on the 
need of establishing a league of nations for the defense of in- 
ternational right. They would do away with professional 
armies. They emphatically oppose all projects for an economic 
war after peace has been secured. 

They propose a comprehensive, constructive program for the 
solution of the problems which will arise with peace. They 
would provide for the resteration of the devastated areas and 
for the reparation of the wrongdoing not only by restoring “ ma- 
terial property proved to be destroyed or damaged but by setting 
up the wage earners and peasants themselves in homes and em- 
ployments.“ 

While proposing solutions for the particular problems of (a) 
Belgium, (b) Alsace-Lorraine, (e) the Balkans, (d) Italy, (e) 
Poland and the Baltie Provinces, (f) the Jews and Palestine, 
(g) the Turkish Empire, (h) Austria-Hungary, (i) the colonies 
and dependencies, the main concern of the conference is that 
a supernational authority, guided by international principles of 
right, shall be the determining factor in solving each individual 
problem as it presents itself. 

Under leave heretofore granted to me I incorporate the full 
text of the Memorandum on War Aims.” 

INTER-ALLIED LABOR Wan Alus. 


The tonong is the full text of the Memorandum on War Aims 
adopted by the Inter-Allied Labor and Socialfst Conference in London: 


THE WAR. 


I. The Inter-Allied Conference declares that whatever may have been 
the causes of the outbreak of war, it is clear that the p les of Europe, 
who are necessarily the chief sufferers from its horrors, had themselves 
no hand In it. Their common interest is now se to conduct the terrible 
struggle in which they find themselves engaged as to bring it, as soon 
as — 8 be possible, to an issue in a secure and lasting peace for the 
world. 

The conference sees no reason to depart from the folowing declara- 
tion 21 to at the Conference of the Socialist and Labor 
Parties of the Allied Nations on February 14, 1915; 8 
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“This conference can not ignore the profound general causes of the 
European conflict, itself a monstrous product of the antagonisms which 
tear asunder capitalist society and of the policy of colonial dependencies 
and aggressive imperialism, against which international alism has 
never ceased to fight, and in which every government has its share of 
responsibility. 

“The invasion of 2 ea and France by the German armies threatens 
the very existence of independent nationalities and strikes a blow at all 
faith tn treaties. In these circumstances a victory for German imperial- 
ism would be the defeat and the destruction of democracy and liberty in 
Europe. The Socialists of Great Britam, Belgium, France, and Russia 
do not pursue the political and cconomic crushing of Germany; the 
are pot at war with the peoples of Germany and Austria, but only wit 
the Governments of those countries, by which they are oppressed. ey 
demand that Belgium shall be liberated and compensated. They desire 
that the question of Poland shall be settled in accordance with the wishes 
of the Polish people, either in the sense of autonomy in the midst of 
another State, or in that of complete independence. They wish that 
throughout all Europe, from Alsace-Lorraine to the Balkans, those popu- 
lations that have been annexed by force shall receive the right freely 


to ee of themselves. 

2 ile ingena resolved to fight until victory is achieved to accom- 
plish this task of liberation, the socialists are none the less resolved to 
resist any attempt to transform this defensive war into a war of con- 
quest, which would only prepare fresh confiicts, create new grievances, 
and subject various peoples more than ever to the double plague of 
armaments and war. 

“Satisfied that they are remaining true to the principles of the 
international, the members of the conference express the hope that the 
working classes of all the different countries will before long find them- 
selyes united again in thelr struggle against militarism and capitalist 
imperialism. e victory of the allied powers must be a victory for 
8 * for unity, independence, and autonomy of the nations 

the peaceful federation of the united States of Europe and the world.” 


MAKING THE WORLD SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY, 


II. Whatever may have been the objects for which the war was 
begun, the fundamental purpose of the interallied conference in sup- 
porne ae continuance of the struggle is that the world may hence- 
‘orth made safe for democracy. 

Of all the conditions of peace none is_so important to the peoples 
of the world as that there should be henceforth on earth no more war. 

Whoever Le the 8 will have lost unless an international 
system is establ ed which will prevent war. What would it mean to 
declare the right of peoples to self-determination if this right were left 
at the mercy of new violations and was not Bony by by a super- 
national authority? That authority can be no other than the league of 
nations, in which not 7 Bae the present belligerents but every other 
independent State should pressed to join. 

The constitution of such a league of nations implies the immediate 
establishment of an international high court, not only for the settle- 
ment of all disputes between States that are of justiciable nature but 
also for prompt and effective mediation between States in other issues 
that vitally interest the power or honor of such States. It is also under 
the control of the league of nations that the consultation of peoples 
urposes of self-determination must be organized. This popular 
can be vindicated only by popular vote. The league of nations 
shall establish the procedure of international jurisdiction, fix the meth- 
ods which will maintain the freedom and security of the election, restore 
the political rights of individuals which violence and conquest may have 
injured, repress any attempt to use pressure or corruption, and prevent 
any subsequent reprisals, It will be also necessary to form an interna- 
tional legislature, in which the representatives of every civilized State 
would have their allotted share and reel grr to push forward, ree) 
by step, the development of international legislation agreed to by, an 
definitely binding upon, the several States. 

By a solemn agreement all the States and peoples consulted shall 
pledge themselves to submit cyery issue between two or more of them 
or settlement as aforesaid. Refusal to accept arbitration or to submit 
to the settlement will imply deliberate aggression, and all the nations 
will necessarily have to make common cause, by using any and every 
means at their sal, either economical or military, against any 
State or States refusing to submit to the arbitzatlon award, or attempt- 
ing to break the world’s covenant of peace, 

ut the sincere 8 of the rules and decisions of the super- 
national authority implies complete democratization in all countries; 
the removal of all the arbitrary powers who, until now, have assumed 
the right of choosing between peace and war; the maintenance or crea- 
tion of legislatures elected by and on behalf of the sovereign ht of 
the people; the suppression of secret diplomacy, to be replaced by the 
conduct of foreign policy under the control of popular 1 latures, and 
the publication of all treaties, which must never be in contravention 
of the atipulation of the league of natio-s, with the absolute respon- 
sibility of the Government, and more particularly of the foreign min- 
ister, of each country to its legislature. 

Only such a pes will enforce the frank abandonment of ever; 
form of imperialism. When based on universal democracy, in a worl 
in which effective international guaranties against aggression have been 
secured, the league of nations will achieve the complete suppression of 
force as the means of settling international differences. 

The league of nations, in order to prepare for the concerted abolition 
of compulsory military service in all countries, must first take steps for 
the prohibition of fresh armaments on land and sea and for the common 
limitation of the existing armaments by which all the peoples are bur- 
dened, as well as the control of war manufactures and the enforcement 
of such agreements as may be agreed to thereupon. The States must 
undertake such manufactures themselves, so as acten to abolish profit- 
making armament firms, whose pecuniary interest lies always in the 
war scares and posas ve competition in the preparation for war. 

The nations, being armed solely for self-defense and for such action 
as the league of nations may ask them to take in defense of interna- 
tional right, will be left free, under international control either to create 
a voluntarily recruited force or to organize the nation for defense with- 
out professional armies for long terms of military service. 

To give effect to the above principles, the Inter-Allied Conference de- 
ciares that the rules upon which the league of nations will be founded 
must be included in the treaty of peace, and will henceforth become the 
basis of the settlement of differences. In that irit the conference 
expresses its agreement with the propdsitions put forward by President 
Wilson in his last message: 

(1) That each por of the final settlement must be based upon the 
essential justice of that particular case, and upon such adjustments as 


are most likely to bring a peace that will be permanent. 


(2) That peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about from 
sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels and pawns in 
a game, even the great game row forever discredited of the balance of 
power; but tbat 

(3) Every territorial settlement involved in this war must be made 
in the interest and for the benefit of the populations concerned, and 
not asa pert of any mere adjustments of compromise of claims amongst 
rival States. 

(4) That all well-defined national aspirations shall be accorded the 
utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them withont introducing new 
or perpetuating old elements of discord and antagonism that would be 
uray in time to break the peace of Europe, and, consequently, of the 
world. ` 

TERRITORIAL QUESTIONS. 


III. The Inter-Allied Conference considers that the proclamation of 
rinciples of international law accepted by all nations, and the substitu- 
on of a regular procedure for the forceful acts by which States calling 

themselves sovereign have hitherto adjusted their differences—in short, 
the establishment of a league of nations—gives an entirely new aspect 
to territor'al problems. 

The old diplomacy and the yearnings after domination by States, or 
even by peoples, which during the whole of the nineteenth century 
have taken advantage of and corrupted the aspirdtions of nationalities, 
have brought Europe to a condition of anarchy and disorder which have 
led inevitably to the present 8 

The conference declares it to be the duty of the labor and socialist 
movement to suppress without hesitation the imperialist designs in the 
various States which have led one government after another to seek, 
by the triumph of military force, to acquire either new territories or 
economic advantage. 

The establishment of a system of international law and the guaranties 
afforded by a league of nations ought to remove the last excuse for those 
strategic protections which nations have hitherto felt bound to require. 

It is the supreme principle of the right of each people to determine 
its own destiny that must now decide what steps should be taken by 
way of restitution or reparation, and whatever territorial readjustments 
may be found to be 8 at the close of the present war. 

he conference accordingly em the importance to the labor 
and Socialist movement of a clear and exact definition of what is meant 
by the right of each people to determine its own destiny. Neither 
destiny of race nor identity of language can be regarded as affording 
more than a N in favor of federation or unification. During 
the nineteenth century the theories of this kind have so often served as 
a cloak for aggression that the international can not but seek to pre- 
vent any recurrence of such an evil. Any adjustments of boundaries 
Sees bomen sn Sen ry must be based exclusively upon the desire of the 
people concerned. 

It is true that it is impossible for the necessary consultation of the 
desires of the people concerned to be made in any fixed and invariable 
way for all the cases in which it is required, and that the problems of 
nationality and territory are not the same for the inhabitants of all 
countries. Nevertheless, what is n in all cases is that the pro- 
cedure to be adopted should be decided, not by one of the parties to the 
ogee but by the supernational authority. 

pon the basis of the general principles herein formulated the con- 
ference proposes the following solutions of particular problems: 


(A) BELGIUM. 


The conference emphatically insists that a foremost condition of 
peace must be the reparation by the German Government, under the 
irection of an international commission, of the wrong admittedly done 
to Belgium; payment by that Government for all the damage that has 
resulted from this wrong; and the restoration of Belgium as an inde- 
penoa sovereign State, leaving to the decision of the Belgian people 
he determination of their own future policy in all respects. 


(B) ALSACE AND LORRAINE. 


The conference declares that the problem of Alsace and Lorraine is 
not one of territorial adjustment, but one of right, and thus an inter- 
national problem, the solution of which is indispensable if peace is to 
be either just or lasting. 

The creat of Frankfort at one and the same time mutilated France 
and violated the right of the inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine to dis- 
pose of their own les, a right which they have repeatedly claimed. 

The new treaty of par in recognizing that Germany, by her decla- 
ration of war of 1914, has herself broken the treaty of Frankfort, will 
make null and void the gains of a brutal conquest and of the violence 
committed against the people. 

France, having secured this recognition, can pro 
fresh consultation of the population of Alsace and 
own desires. 

The treaty of peace will bear the signatures of every nation in the 
world. It will be 2 by the league of nations. To this kasus 
of nations France is prepared to remit, with the freedom and sincerity 
of a popular vote, of which the details can be subsequently settled, the 
organization of such a consultation as shall settle forever, as a matter 
of right, the future destiny of Alsace and Lorraine, and as shall final 
remove from the common life of all Europe a quarrel which has impose: 
so heuvy a burden upon it. 

(C) THE BALKANS, 


The conference lays down the principle that all the violations and 
perversions of the rights of the people which have taken place, or are 
still taking place, in the Balkans must be made the subject of redress 
or reparation. 

Serbia, Montenegro, Roumania, Albania, and all the territories occupied 
by military forces should be evacuated by the hostile forces, Wherever 
any population of the same race and tongue demands to be united this 
must be done. Each such people must be accorded full liberty to settle 
its own destiny, without regard to the imperialistic pretensions of 
Austria, Hungary, Turkey, or other State. 

Accepting this penenie: the conference proposes that the whole 
problem of the administrative reorganization of the Balkan ples 
should be dealt witb by a special conference of their representatives, 
or in case of disagreement by an authoritative international commission 
on the basis of (a) the concession within each independent sovereignty 
of local autonomy and security for the development of its particular 
civilization of every racial minority; (b) the universal guarantee of 
freedom or religion 1 equality for all races; (c) a customs 
and postal union embracing the whole of the Balkan Sta with free 
access for each to its natural seaport; (d) the entry of all the Balkan 
States into a federation for the concerted arrangement by mutual 
agreement among themselves of all matters of common interest. 


rly agree to a 
rraine as to its 
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(D) ITALY. 

The conference declares its warmest sympathy with the people of 
Italian blood and speech who have been left outside the boundaries 
that have. as a result of the diplomatic —— of the past, and 
for strategic reasons, been assigned to the Kingdom of Italy, and sup- 

rts their claim to be united with those of their own race and tongue. 
pe realizes tbat arrangements may be necessary for securing the legiti- 
mate interests of the people of Italy in the adjacent seas, but it con- 
demns the aims of conquest of Italian imperialism and believes that all 
legitimate needs can be safeguarded without precluding a like recogni- 
tion of the deeds of others or annexation of other people's territories. 

Regarding the Itatian population dispersed on the eastern shores of 
the Adriatic, the relations between Italy and the Yugo-Slav populations 
must be based on principies of equity and conciliation, so as to prevent 
any cause of future quarrel. 

t there are found to be groups of Slavonian race within the newly 
defined Kingdom of Italy, or groups of Italian race in Slavonian terri- 
tory, mutual guarantees must be given for the assurance of all of them, 
on one side or the other, full liberty of local self-government and of 
the natural development of their several activities. 


(E) POLAND AND THE. BALTIC PROVINCES. 

In accordance with the right of every people to determine its own 
destinies, Poland must be reconstituted in unity and independence with 
free access to the sea. 

The conference declares further, that any annexation by TEMANI 
whether open or disguised, of Livonia. Courland, or Lithuania would 
be a flagrant and wholly inadmissible violation of international law. 


(F) THE JEWS AND PALESTINE. 


The conference demands for the Jews in all countries the same ele- 
mentary rights of freedom of religion, education, residence, and trade, 
and equal citizenship that ought to be extended to all the inhabitants of 
every nation. It further expresses the opinion that Palestine should 
be set free from the hard and oppressive Government of the Turk, in 
order that this country may form a free State under international 
guaranty, to which such of the Jewish people as desire to do so may 
return and may work out their own salvation free from interference by 
those of alien race or religion. 


(G) THE PROBLEM OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


The conference condemns the handing back to the systematically cruel 
domination of the Turkish Government any subject peopie: Th what- 
ever may be proposed with regard to Armenia esopotamia, and 
Arabia they can not be restored to the nny of the Sultan and his 
Pashas. e conference condemns the imperialist aims of govern- 
ments and capitalists who would make of these and other territories 
now dominated by the Turkish hordes merely instruments either of 
exploitation or militarism. If the peoples of these territories do not 
feel themselves able to settle their own destinies, the conference insists 
that, conformably with policy of “no annexations,” they should be 

laced for administration in the hands of a commission acting under 
The supernational authority or league of nations. It is further sug- 

ted that the peace of the world requires that the Dardanelles should 
fe permanently and effectively neutralized and opened like all the main 
lines of marine communication, under the control of the league of 
nations, freely to all nations, without hindrance or customs duties. 


(H) AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 

The conference does not pro; „ as a war alm, dismemberment of 
Austria-Hungary or its deprivation of economic access to the sea. On 
the other hand, the conference can not admit that the claims to inde- 
pendence made by the Czecho-Slovaks and the Yugo-Slavs must be 
regarded merely as questions for internal decision. National inde- 

ndence ought to be accorded, according to rules to be laid down by 
Phe league of nations, to such peoples as demand it, and these com- 
munities ought to have the opportunity of determining their own 

upings and federations according to their affinities and interests. 
ft they think fit they are free to substitute a free federation of Danubian 
States for the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 


(I) THE COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 

Tne international has always condemned the colonial policy of capt- 
talist governments, Without ceasing to condemn it, the interallied con- 
ference nevertheless recognizes the existence of a state of things which 
it is obliged to take Into account. 

Tho conference considers that the treaty of peace ought to secure 
to the natives in all colonies and dependencies effective protection 
against the excesses of capitalist colonialism.. The conference demands 
the concession of administrative autonomy for all groups of people that 
attain a certain degree of civilization, and for all the others a progres- 
sive participation in local government. 

The conference is of opinion that the return of the colonies to those 
who possessed them before the war, or the exchange or compensations 
which might be effected, ought not to be an obstacle to the making of 


ace. 

Those colonies that have been taken by conquest from any belliger- 
ent must be made the subject of 1 consideration at the peace con- 
ference, as to which the commanities in their neighborhood will be en- 
titled to take part. But the clause in the treaty of peace on this point 
must secure economic equality in such territories for the poopie of all 
nations, and thereby guarantee that none are shut out from legitimate 
access to raw materials; prevented from disposing of their own prod- 
ucts, or deprived of their proper share of economic development. 

As regards more especially the colonies of all the 8 in 
tropical Africa. from sea to sea, including the whole of e region 
north of the Zambesi and south of the ara, the conference con- 
demns any imperialist idea which would make these countries the booty 
of one or several nations, exploit them for the profit of the capitalist, 
or nyo them fòr the promotion of the militarist aims of the Govern- 
ments. 

With respect to these colonies the conference declares in favor of a 
system of control, established by international agreement, under the 
League of Nations and maintained by. ite guarantee, which, whilst re- 
Spacing national sovereignty, would alike inspired by broad concep- 
tions of economic freedom and concerned to safeguard the rights of the 
natives under the best conditions possible for them, and in particular: 

(1) It would take account in each locality of the wishes of the peo- 
ple, ex In the form which is possible for them. > 

bes as regards the ownership of the 


2) The interests of the native t 
soil would be maintained, 

(3) The whole of the revenues would be devoted to the well-being 
and development of the colonies themseives. 
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ECONOMIC RELATIONS, 


IV. The interatlied conference declares against all the projects now 
being prepares by imperialists and capitalists, not in any one country 
only but in most countries, for an cconomie war, after peace has been 
secured, either against one or other foreign nation or against all for- 
eign nations, as such an economic war, if begun by any country, would 
inevitably lead to reprisals, to which each nation in turn might in self- 
defense be driven. The main ines of marine communication should be 
open without hindrance to vessels of all nations under the protection 
of the League of Nations. The conference realizes that all attempts 
at economic aggression, whether by protective tariffs or capitalist trusts 
or monopolies, inevitably resuit in the spoliation of the 9 classes 
of the several countries ior the profit of the capitalists; and tlie work- 
ing class see in the alliance between the military imperialists and the 
fiscal protectionists in any country whatsoever not only n serious dan- 
ger to the prosperity of the masses of the people but also a grave 
menace to peace. 

On the other hand, the right of each nation to the defense of its 
own economic interests, and in face of the world shortage hereinafter 
mentioned, to the conservation for its own people of a sufficiency of 
its own supplies of foodstuffs and raw materials, can not be denied. 
The conference accordingly urges upon the labor and socialist parties 
of all countries the importance of — in the attitude. of the Goy- 
ernment toward commercial enterprise, along with the necessary con- 
trol of supplies for its own people, on the principle of the open door, 
and without hostile discrimination against foreign countries. But it 
urges equally the importance not merely of conservation, but also of 
the utmost possible development, by . ee Government action, 
of the resources of every country for the benefit not only of its own 
people, but also of the world, and the need for an international agree- 
ment for the enforcement in all countries of the legislation on factory 
conditions, a maximum eight-hour day, the prevention of “ sweating” 
and unhealthy trades gery 4 to protect the workers against ex- 
ploitation and oppresslon, and the prohibition of night work by women 
and children. 

THE PROBLEMS OF PEACE. 

V. To make the world safe for democracy involves much more than 
the prevention of war, either military or economic. It will be a device 
of the capitalist Interests to pretend that the treaty of peace need con- 
cern itself only with the cessation of the struggles of the armed forces 
and with any necessary territorial readjustments. The Interallied 
Conference insists that in view of the probable world-wide shortage 
after the war of exportable foodstuffs and raw materials, and of mer- 
chant shipping, it is imperative, in order to prevent the most serious 
hardships, and even possible famine, in one country or another, that 
systematic arrangements should be made on an international basis for 
the allocation and conveyance of the available exportable surpluses of 
these commodities to the different countries, in proportion, not to 
their purphasing powers, but to their several pressing needs; and that, 
within each coun 7 the Government must for some time maintain its 
control of the most indispensable commodities in order to secure thelr 
appropriation, not in a competitive market mainly to the richer classes 
in proportion to their means, but, systematically, to mect the most 
urgent needs of the whole community on the principle of “no cake for 
anyone until all have bread.” . 

oreover, it can not but be anticipated that in all countries the dis- 
location of industry attendant on peace, the instant discharge of mil- 
lions of munition makers and workers in war trades, and the de- 
mobilization of millions of soldiers—in face of the scarcity of industrial 
capital, the shortage of raw materials, and the insecurity of commer- 
cial enterprise—will, unless prompt and energetic action be taken by 
the several Governments, plunge a large part of the wage-earning popu- 
lation into all the miseries of unemployment more or less prolonged, 

In view of the fact that widespread unemployment in any country, 
like a famine, is an injury not to that country alone but impoverishes 
also the rest of the world, the conference holds that it is the duty of 
every 3 to take immediate action, not merely to relieve the 
unemployed, when unemployment has set in, but actually, so far as may 
be practicable, to Exeter the occurrence of unemployment. It there- 
fore urges upon the labor parties of every country the necessity of 
their pressing upon their governments the pre: 
execution of all the innumerable public wor! 
and repairing of roads, railways and waterways, 
and public buildings, the 
reclamation and afforesta 


ration of plans for the 
such as the making 
e erection of schools 
rovision of working-class dwellings and the 
on of land) that will be required in the 
near future, not for the sake of finding measures of relief for the 
unemployed but with a view to these works being undertaken at such 
a rate in each locality as will suffice, together with the various capi- 
talist enterprises that may be in progress, to maintain at a fairly 
uniform level year by year, and throughout each year, the aggregate 
demand for labor, and thus prevent there oir any unemployed. It is 
now known that in this way it is quite poran e for any government to 
revent, if it chooses, the occurrence of any widespread or prolonged 
nvoluntary unem 2 Re which if it is now in any country allowed 
5 Beal is as much the result of government neglect as is any epidemic 
se. 
RESTORATION OF THE DEVASTATED AREAS AND REPARATION OF WRONGDOING. 
VI. The Interallied Conference holds that one of the most imperative 
duties of all countries immediately peace is declared will be the 
restoration, so far as may be possible, of the homes, farms, factorics, 
public buildings, and means of communication whatever destroyed by 
war operations; that the restoration should not be limited to compen- 
sation for public buildings, capitalist undertakings, and material property 
proved to destroyed or damaged, but should be extended to setting 
up the wage earners and peasants themselves in homes and employ- 
ment; and that to insure the full and impartial application of these 
principles the assessment and distribution of the compensation, so far 
as the cost is contributed by any international fund, should be made 
under the direction of an international commission. 
The conference will not be satisfied unless there is a full and free 
1 —.— investigation into the accusations made on all sides that par- 
cular governments have ordered and particular officers have exercised 
acts of cruelty, oppression, violence, and theft against individual 
victims, for which no justification can be found in the ordinary usages 
of war. It draws attention in particular to the loss of life and prop- 
erty of merchant seamen and other noncombatants 3 women 
and children) resulting from this inhuman and ruthless conduct. It 
should be part of the conditions of peace that there sbould be forth- 
with set up a court of claims and accusations, which should investi- 
gate all such allegations as may be brought before it, summon the 
ac person or government to answer the complaint, to pronounce 
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judgment, and award compensation or damages, payable by the ind!- 


vidual or government condemned to the persons who 
or to their dependents. The several governments must be responsible, 
financially and otherwise, for the presentation of the cases of thelr 
respective nationals to such a court of claims and accusations and 
for the payment of the compensation awarded. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE, 


VII. The Interallled Conferene is of opinion that an international 
conference of laber and soclalist organizations, held under proper con- 
ditions, would at this stage render useful service to world democracy 
by assisting to remove misunderstandings, as well as the obstacles 
which stand in the way of world peace. 

Awaiting the resumption of the normal activities of the International 
Socialist Bureau, we consider that an international conference held dur- 
ing the period of hostilities should be organized by a committee whose 
impartiality can not be questioned. It should be held in a neutral 


ad suffered wrong 


el 
country, under such conditions as would inspire confidence, and the 
conference should be fully representative of all the labor and socialist 
movements in all the belligerent countries accepting the conditions under 
which the conference Is convoked. 

As an essential condition to an international conference the com- 
mission Is of opinion that the organizers of the conference should sat- 
isfy themselves that all the organizations to be represented put in 
precise form, by a public declaration, their peace terms in conformity 
with the principles, “no annexations or punitive indemnities, and the 
right of all peoples to self-determination,” and that they are working 
with all their power to obtain from their governments the necessary 
guaranties to apply those principles honestly and unreservedly to all 
questions to be dealt with at any official peace conference. 

In view of the vital differences between the allied countries and the 
central powers, the commission is of opinion that it is highly advisable 
that the conference should be used to provide an opportunity for the 
delegates frcm the respective countries now in a state of war to make 
a full and frank statement of their present position and future inten- 
tions, and to endeavor by mutual agreement to arrange a program of 
action for a speedy and democratic peace. 

The conference is of opinion that the working classes, having made 
such sacrifices. during the war, are entitled to take part in securing a 
democratic world peace, and that M. Albert Thomas (France), M. 
Emile Vandervelde (Belgium), and Mr. Arthur Henderson (Great Brit- 
ain) be appointed as a commission to secure from all the Govern- 
ments a promise that at least one representative of labor and socialism 
will be included in the official representation at any Government con- 
ference, and to organize a Iabor and socialist representation to sit 
concurrently with the official conference; further, that no country be 
entitled to more than four representatives at such conference. 

The conference regrets the absence of representatives of American 
labor and socialism from the Interallied Conference, and urges the Im- 
portance of securing their approval of the decisions reached. With this 
object in view, the conference agrees that a deputation, consisting of 
one representative from France, Belgium, Italy, and Great Britain, 
together with Camille Huysmans (secretary of the International So- 
cialist Bureau), proceed to the United States at once, in order to con- 
fer with representatives of the American democracy on the whole situa- 
tion of the war. é 

The conference resolves to transmit to the socialists of the central 
empires and of the nations allied with them the memorandum in which 
the conference has defined the conditions of peace, conformably with 
the principles of socialist and international justice. The conference 
fs convinced that these conditions will commend themselves on re- 
flection to the mind of every socialist, and the conference asks for the 
answer of the socialists of the central 1 in the hope that these 
will join without delay in a joint effort of the international, which has 
now me more than ever the best and the most certain instrument 
of democracy and peace. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 

Mr, DAVIS. Mr, Chairman, there are several gentlemen 
from our larger States who have requested time to-day—four 
of them, I believe—and I have been looking for them for the 
last half hour, and I can not find any of them. Hence, so far 
as I am concerned, if the chairman so desires, the Clerk can 
begin the reading of the bill, 

Mr. GILLETT. I think it fair to suggest that it was not 
expected to-day that the bill would be taken up. It was sup- 
posed that it would be taken up to-morrow, to-day being Cal- 
endar Wednesday. i 

Mr. DAVIS. I indorse what the gentleman has stated. 

Mr. WALSH. I assume, if the debate is to proceed under 
the five-minute rule, that the gentleman should have a quorum 
here, 

Mr. SISSON. We would like to read only a few sections in 
the fore part of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That one half of the following sums, 
is appropriated, out of 1 in the Treasury not otherw appro 

riated, and the other balf out of the revenues of the District of Co- 


umbia, in full for the following expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, namely: 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gann: Page 1, strike out all the words in 
line 3, beginning with the word “that,” and all the words in line 4, 
and all the words in line 5, and the words “ District of Columbia in 
line 6, and Insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“The following sums are appropriated out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia to the extent that they are sufficient therefor, and 
the remainder ov! of any money in Treasury not otherwise Sopro: 

riated; bnt the amount to be paid from the Treasury of the United 
tates shall in no event be as much as one-half of said expenses, in 
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full for the following expenses for the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, except amounts to 
pay the interest and sinking fund on the funded debt of said district, 
of which amounts one half is appropriated out of the money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated and the other half out of the 
revenues of the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order? 

Mr. SISSON. That it changes existing law. The present law 
regulating the District of Columbia provides that half the ex- 
penses of the District of Columbii. shall be paid out of the Dis- 
trict treasury and the other half out of the Federal Treasury. 
This amendment changes existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio IMI. 
Garp] desire to be heard on the amendment? 

Mr. GARD. The amendment is one which comes within the 
purview of the so-called Holman rule, as evidenced by a ruling 
of the same Chairman who occupied the chair when a similar 
amendment was presented in 1915, the exception being as to 
that part of the amendment which makes it germane where the 
appropriation to be made by the amendment is less than that 
carried in the original bill. This amendment so provides, and 
is practically the same amendment which this Chairman, sit- 
ting as the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole in 1915, 
determined te be a proper amendment, and is, I now submit, in 
every way a proper amendment to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I looked at the amendment for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether or not it was the identical 
amendment presented to the Chair two years ago. I think it 
was. 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr, SISSON. I do not have the other amendment before me. 
I believe the first portion of the amendment to be identical 
with the amendment which was ruled upon by the Chair once 
before. I am not sure whether or not the latter clause in that 
amendment was passed upon by the Chair at that time, unless 
the gentieman from Ohio can state that it is the identical 
amendment. 
ark GARD. It is the identical amendment, I will say to the 

air. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has a recollection about that 
amendment, and if his memory serves him correctly it was very 
elaborately argued at that time, and the precedents were looked 
up, after which the point of order was overruled. Following 
that precedent, the Chair overrules the point of order. The 
aee is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 

0. 

Mr. GARD.. Upon that point, Mr. Chairman, I would suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio makes the pcint 
of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there is 
not. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names; 


Anderson Dominick Heintz Morin 
Anthony Donovan Hensley Mott 
Austin Dooling Hicks Muda 
Doremus Hood Neely 
Blackmon Doughton Houston Nichols, Mich. 
rland ker Howard Norton 
Britten Dunn Hull, Iowa Oldfield 
odbeck Dupré Humphreys Olney 
Browning _ Eagan Houtehinson O'Shaunessy 
Butler Edmonds Jacoway Overstreet 
Cannon Elliott Johnson, S. Dak. Padgett 
Cantrill Elston Johnson, Wash. Peters 
Caraway opinal Jones Phelan 
Carew Fairchild, B. I. Polk 
Carlin Fairfield Kelley, Mich, Porter 
Carter, Mass. Farr nnedy, Powers 
Clark, Fla. Fess Kettner Pratt 
Clark, Pa. Fields Key. Ohio Price 
Coady Fisher Purnell 
Connelly, Kans. Fiynn er . 
T, Ohio Fordney LaGuardia ey, H. T. 
„W. Va. „Ga. zang 
Gallagher Teblbach Ran 
Costello Garland ver Reavis 
Cox Garrett, Tex, Littlepage Robbins 
Pals ice, Re Beet 
mton jodw. 5 ‘orm 
r Ang McCulloch 
Gray, Ala McFadden Rouse 
Dale, Vt. Gray, N. J. McLemore Rowland 
Davidson Gregg Madden Sanders, 
Denison Griest aher Saunders, Va. 
Dent Griffin Mann Schall 
Denton Hamill eeker Scott, Pa. 
Dewalt Hamilton, N. Y. Miller, Minn. Scully 
Dickinson Haskell ondell 
Dies Hawley Montague Sherley 
Dill Heaton Moores, Ind. Shouse 


Slemp Steele Templeton Waldow 
Sloan Stephens. Nebr. Thompson Walker 
Small Sterling. Pa. Tinkham Ward 
Smith, Idaho Sullivan Towner Weaver 
Smith Mich Sumners Vare White, Me. 
Smith, C. B. Swift Venable WIIson, Tex. 
Smith. T. F. Talbott Vestal Winslow 
Stafford Taylor, Colo, Vinson 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Garner, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
having under consideration the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill, finding itself without a quorum, had caused the 
roll to be called and 247 Members had answered to their names, 
and he reported a list of the absentees. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the amendment 
offered by ine is to carry into effect not alone two previous 
actions of this House, but also the unanimous action of a special 
commission, consisting of three United States Senators and 
three Members of the House of Representatives, who have made 
a finding, which finding is the same as that embodied in the 
amendment I have offered Its purpose is to stand ty the au- 
thorization of the issue of the funded debt of the District of 
Columbia, and when it comes to the payment of municipal ex- 
penses, it takes away the fiction of the half and half. 

The so-called half-and-half matter has been discussed in the 
Honse many tines, and the House has twice voted to strike it 
out because it served no useful purpose. It is purely and en- 
tirely a fiction. It can aot accomplish any good for the District 
of Columbia, and ıt can only work harm to the general tax- 
payers of the United States, who are called upon to contribute 
money entirely unnecessary. It had its origin at a time when 
the assistance of the Federal Government was necessary to take 
care of certain extraordinary expenditures of the District. But 
now the District of Columbia, of which the city of Washington 
is the greuter part, has a very small indebtedness; in fact, the 
indeptedness is being paid for in yearly proportions of appro- 
priation, and in 1924 there will be absolutely no indebtedness, 
The tax receipts of the District of Columbia have grown largely, 
and are now far in excess of the tax revenues of 1878. 

The plan proposed in this amendment is the sensible plan, 
the only plan which the cities, towns, and counties in which we 
live adhere to. The plan is that the District of Columbia shall 
pay a fair tax; that the rate shall be assessed on an equitable 
valuation of the real and personal property, and that that sum 
of money should be applied to the payment of the expenses of 
the District; that the necessary balance shall be contributed by 
the Federal Government; no matter what it may be, it shall be 
contributed so that the District of Columbia will have a proper 
and substantial government, because this is the national city of 
the country and should be a model for the capital cities of the 
world, 


To show the limits to which we have gone, Mr. Chairman, I |_ 


call the attention of the committee to the financial statement of 
the auditor of the District of Columbia for the year 1918, in 


which he showed that there is at this time a cash balance to the 


credit of the District of Columbia in the Treasury of the United 
States of $2.664,717.17, with another cash balance on account 
of the general fund, so that the Federal cash balances amount 
to $2,693,509.89 less certain District obligations on account of 
its share of unadvanced appropriations amounting to 81.313. 
290.99, leaving a resulting surplus of revenue from all appropria- 
tions and charges to and including June 30, 1916, as above stated, 
of $1,380,218.90. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Les. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The clerk of the Appropriations 
Committee informs me that at the end of the fiscal year the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will have on hand a balance of approximately 
$5.000,000 for which it will have no use. In the meantime the 
United States Treasury is asked to contribute money to the 
municipal corporation, which has $5,000,000 to its credit. 

Mr. GARD. In the report which was made accompanying 
this bill it is stated that the estimated surplus of the District 
revenues will amount to $1,482,301.67. These two amounts show, 
as the gentleman from Kentucky has well said, that in June, 
1919, there will be approximately $5,000,000 in the revenues of 
the District of Columbia unappropriated and for which there is 
absolutely no use. The report of the committee discloses a num- 
ber of most unusual expenses—I mean expenses unusual to the 
ordinary government of a city—and yet after these usual and 
unusual expenses at the end of the fiscal year 1919 nearly 
$5,000,000 will be in the treasury of the District of Columbia 
unappropriated, serving no useful purpose, and during all of 
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that time the people of the United States are being continually 
asked to raise money for governmental purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. z 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARD. There is no sourd sense in any municipal taxa- 
tion which piles up a great amount of money in a municipal 
treasury, nnexpended, unused, unasked for, and unnecessary, 
and that is the situation which to-day confronts the people of 
the United States and the District of Columbia. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Certainly, t 

Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman state whether any com- 
mittee of Congress or otherwise has ever investigated this mat- 
ter particularly and how recently? 

Mr. GARD. I do not know whether the gentleman heard me 
or not, but I stated that in 1915 a special commission, consist- 
ing of three United States Senators and three Representatiyes 
in Congress, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY], the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper], and myself, was ap- 
pointed to consider this matter, and that commission rendered 
a unanimous report, after practically a month’s hearing. that 
there was no longer any necessity and no reason for adherence 
to that which is carried in this bill as the half-and-half prin- 
ciple. As I say, there is no reason for it, because it does not 
operate for any useful purpose. If it did, I would be the last 
to suggest its abolition. 

It has simply resulted in the accumulation of unnecessary 
amounts of money, gathered from our people all throughout the 
States of the United States. It will have resulted in the accu- 
mulation of nearly $5,000,000 at the end of the next fiscal year. 
It can have no other effect, if it be continued for a year or two, 
than in resulting that the residents of the District of Columbia 
will have absolutely no taxes to pay. The situation is this, 
that the United States provides and provides abundantly for 
the District of Columbia. It holds this to be the national 
city, and it wants it to be a beautiful and well-kept and orderly 
city, the seat of this great Government. The Government takes 
great pride in the city of Washington and in the District of 
Columbia, and rightfully so, but I maintain there is no reason 
why the people of the United States should continue to put 
money into the treasury of the District of Columbia which is 
unnecessary and unused. Therefore I have offered this amend- 
ment, so that the system of taxation may be the same as the 
system of taxation in every other part of the United States, and 
that is a fair responsibility upon the part of the residents of the 
District in the payment of taxes and the recognition on the 
part of the United States that it is to pay the balance in afford- 
ing the best facilities of government for this District. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON, I recollect very well when the half-and-half 
principle was adopted. It was then stated after something 
of an investigation that the Government of the United States 
owned one-half of the property in the District, and certainly if 
it owned one-half then it owns one-half now, and this law was 
made, as I understand it, in order that the Government should 
contribute one-half. I was not in the Chamber when the gen- 
tleman’s amendment was offered, but if it be in order, and is to 
be voted upon, will it not result in taxing the property of the 
citizens of the District not only to support the District govern- 
ment, according to the amount of property, but in putting the 
whole burden upon the property owners of the District? 

Mr. GARD. No. 

Mr. CANNON. And as a part of my question I desire to say 
that I do not now own and never did own and never expect to 
own one foot of property in the District. 

Mr. GARD. I will say for the information of the gentleman— 
and I think I state it advisedly—that the United States does 
not now own one-half of the property in the District of Colum- 
bia, or anything like it, nor did it ever own half the property 
in the District of Columbia, and that there is no question of 
increasing the taxation against any resident in the District. 
The only purpose of this amendment is to see to it that the esti- 
mated reyenues, which from the District of Columbia are now 
$9,204.372, shall be applied toward the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and that all of the other expenses, no matter 
what they may be—the balance—shall be contributed by the 
Federal Government; so that there is no Increase against the 
individual taxpayer, and there should be no increase. He 
should be liable only for a just and fair assessment upon his 
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property and for taxes to be paid as the result of a fair tax 
rate made upon that assessment. : 

Mr. CANNON. But if the policy is adopted that the gentle- 
man suggests, as Congress is supreme touching taxation in 
the District, is it not likely that, without consultation with the 
inhabitants of the District, the taxes will be increased from time 
to time to raise the whole revenue from the private property in 
the District, notwithstanding tlie large amount of property 
owned by the Government, constantly increasing, and the po- 
lieing and care of that property? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman's 
time may be extended. 

Mr. GARD. I do not desire any further time unless the gen- 
tleman desires to ask a question. 

Mr. CANNON, That is all. 

Mr. GARD. I merely desire to say in answer that there is no 
possibility of an increase in taxation. There is no possibility 
of anything being done against the individual taxpayer which 
is not being done now. It is simply that the owner of property, 
either real estate or personal, shall contribute as do the people of 
every other city in the United States, a fair proportion of his 
property as a tax assessment for benefits received, and there 
his obligation as a resident ceases. 

Mr. CANNON. How is that fair amount to be determined? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is already fixed by law. 

Mr. GARD. To be determined as now. A man's property is 
assessed and the tax rate is applied and he pays taxes like the 
gentleman does in Danville. 

Mr, CANNON. Does the gentleman have any doubt if the 
policy he refers to shall be adopted as to whether the vast 
amount of property that the United States owis in the District 
will go without any contribution? 

Mr. GARD. Oh, no; not the slightest doubt, because the 
United States is contributing continually and fully for the 
ordinary and usual running expenses of the District of Columbia, 
and pays entirely from the general funds in the Treasury the 
expenses incident to and necessary for special improvements, 
such as the erection of new Government buildings and necessary 
municipal utilities. f 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, of course Members of the 
House who have been here for several terms without doubt 
know that this House has repeatedly passed that amendment 
by an overwhelming* majority. The last vote taken on this 
matter passed this House by more than 2 to 1. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. More than 100 majority. 

Mr. SISSON. And as a last resort a gentleman at that 
time a Member of the House—Mr. Unprerwoop, of Alabama— 
amended the conference report by inserting in that report the 
appointment of this commission, three members from the 
House and three members from the Senate. The joint com- 
mittee met and went carefully into this matter and made their 


report to Congress. This is a result of the report of that 


committee and is exactly what was done by the Committee on 
Appropriations when Mr. Page, of North Carolina, was then 
chairman of the subcommittee and Mr. Davis and I were the 
two conferees, and the bill passed the House and went to the 
Senate; and, as I said a moment ago, there the matter was 
hung up in conference, until we finally just quit and declined 
to bave any further conferences. It was thought at that june- 
ture that the House having instructed us by two overwhelming 
votes to insist upon that amendment we felt that we were not 
bound to continue the conference further, Then the gentleman 
from Alabama, as I stated; offered that compromise, That 
report has been filed. The expenses of that joint committee 
were paid out of the funds of the two Houses. So it seems to 
me that nothing could be fairer than to say that the people of 
the District of Columbia shall pay only a fair rate of taxation 
on a fair assessment of property and that that is all they 
should pay, and if Congress then desires to expend more money 
than that out of the Federal Treasury it is up to the Congress 
to do that, and we assume that responsibility. One moment 
more. If we as Congressmen feel that we do the people of 
the District of Columbia an injustice, and I am sure we would 
not, then we ought not to pass this legislation; but there are 
many things that are being done in the District of Columbia 
by Congress which would surprise Members of Congress unless 
they should investigate the matter. There are many Members 
of Congress who perhaps do not know that the water system 
in the District of Columbia is owned by the United States 
Government. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
expense, 


And built at the Government’s 


Mr, SISSON. The aqueduct that brings the water from Great 
Falls here was built by the Federal Government; every penny 
of it was paid out of the Federal Treasury. The water mains 
were all laid out of the United States Treasury, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia contributed nothing. Now, a great muny 
large pieces of property here in the District of Columbia be- 
long to the Government, and yet the Government pays the 
expense of keeping up the property in respect to sidewalks and 
streets—— 


Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Les. 

Mr. CANNON. The income from the water exceeds the outgo, 
does it not? 2 

Mr. SISSON. Well, it is behind now; considerably behind. 
I will state to the gentleman there has been a change in the 
last appropriation bill in reference to the water rents. For- 
merly it all went into the Treasury, and the United States 
Government then paid all the expenses of the water system. 
Now the money, of course, still goes into the Treasury, but 
the expenses of the water system are paid out of the revenues 
of the water company itself. ; 

Mr, CANNON, One hand washes the other, and then leaves 
something to the credit of the United States. 

Mr. SISSON. The difference is it keeps the books entirely 
separate, and the water system is self-sustaining, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SISSON. As a member of this committee I have investi- 
gated this matter with a great deal of care, This amendment 
will not change the rate of taxation; will not change the as- 
sessment, will not change the machinary of assessment, will not 
change the machinery of collection in the least, and the Dis- 
trict citizens will pay not a single penny more than they now 
pay. The only thing that this amendment does is to provide 
that before any money shall come out of the Federal Treasury 
you must first use the money collected on the property in the 
District of Columbia. Then the balance of this appropriation 
would be paid out of the Federal Treasury. Now, that is all 
there is to the amendment, 

Mr. JUUL and Mr. CRISP rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. JUUL] is 


Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I understand that 
the fiscal year ends June 30, 1919, and that it is proposed in this 
bill, H. R. 11692, to appropriate for the expenses of the District 
of Columbia the sum of $13,.426,393.66. I understand further 
that the General Government and the District of Columbia each 
are required to pay $6.713.196.83. In the first place, I want it 
distinctly understood that I am friendly to the District, and if 
this was a bill to give every mun and woman of legal age in the 
District a vote I would favor it. 

We are fighting a great war for democracy, and one of the 
measures we should hurry along here is to do everything to 
establish democracy at home, and granting the franchise to 
Washingtonians would be right in line. But I am unable to 
understand by what manner of reasoning a wealthy city like 
Washington, which probably in normal times is having from 
seventy-five to one hundred millions disbursed among Its citi- 
zens by the National Government annually, should draw on the 
States in the Union for any aid toward defraying expenses of its 
local government. ; 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912. the sum contributed 
by the States toward running the local expenses of the District 
of Columbia was $515,793.83 less than the sum to be contributed 
this year. 

The contribution of my State, based upon its population, was 
as follows: 


Toward the District schools 


$98, 028 
For street sewers and water mains 6 
For police — m Mma 81, 277 
For local improvements and repairs—____............-...... 70,775 
Tor wales c ee re r 
For interest—sinking fund -..--._---_-_-__--_--________... 29. 887 
Wor lighting. . —d:!—.. —ů—ͤ— 14, 254 
For fire department. „ (204 
For cbarities and correction 

DÓUS —. ne eee. 


Or a total for Illinois of $379.945; that is, provided that IHi- 
nois contributed only according to population. But everybody 
knows that the larger States in the Union contributed sums far 
in excess of the figures here mentioned. And not one dollar of 
these sums could by any stretch of the imagination be said to be 
expended for national purposes. 
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On the above basis New York contributed $614,103 and the 
State of Georgia 517.810 toward paying the local expense of 
the city of Washington, 

Now, I can understand that the United States Government 
ought to pay its share for street improvements outside of public 
buildings, and I can further understand that if there is a public 
building on one side of the street and no private one on the op- 
posite side of the street that probably the Nation should: be 
generous: and pay the total cost of such local improvements as 
might become necessary from time to time. But I absolutely 
fail to understand why a community like Washington, with a 
flood of gold being peured daily into its lap, should: pass the hat 
around to the 48 Stutes in the Union and ask them to contribute 
toward its local expenses; 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUUL. Yes, sir, 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman: is making a very interesting 
statement of this question, but I would like to ask him how he 
computes the different amounts, 

Mr. JUUL. E will give it to the gentleman in a couple of 
minutes. I would not like to give it in my own time, as I have 
only five minutes. 

To illustrate the situation fully by comparing the District of 
Columbin, or. rather, the city of Washington, with another great 


city, I want to repent here that the tax rate in Washington is: 


$1.50: per 8100 assessed’ valuation, and that customarily only 
66% per cent vf the fair cash value of the property here is 
assessed. The city of Chicago contains about seven townships, 
and in these townships the tax rate varies slightly on account 
of the park taxes, which are not uniform, 


The property there is assessed on the basis of one-third of the: 


fair cash, value. but instead of having ove tax to pay, as in 
Washington, the following taxes were levied und collected for 
the yenr 1916: 


„ eee $0. 80 
County tax ... . 
City tax 1.97 
School tax! 1.87 
Sanitary district 38 
F Gente na en ReaD Oe OE UE Ne, — . ů A tO 
M ee 


So it will be rendily realized: that if Congress should decide 
that Washington should pay its own bills, apparently no hard- 
ships would be imposed upon the city. 

The answer to all this, of course, might be that the taxes in 
Washington are not too low, but thut the taxes of Chicago are 
too high, and to the latter part of such proposition I would 
cheerfully agree. only stating that as a State official in Illinois 
I and many friends labored hurd, as everyone knows in that 
Stute, to keep the taxes down, but thut the ever-increasing de- 
mands of the taxing bodies and the ever-increasing accommoda- 
tions given to the publie in the form of grent hospitals, bathing 
beaches, public baths, playgrounds, libraries: and so forth, 
breught the taxes up to whut they now are in spite of us. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentlemun hus expired. 

Mr. JYUL Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for two 
minutes more: 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair bears none. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUUL. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I believe, in theory, at least, in the State of 
Illinois, but not in practice. much less property is assessed ne- 
cording to its value and then divided by three, and then that 
one-third, the gentleman: says, is paid, which would muke 2 per 
cent on its vulue; and yet it is an open secret thut the property 
in the State of Illinois is not assessed, in the first place, at 
three-fourtlis of its value. 

Mr. JUUL. The gentleman from Illinois states exactly what 
was correct. but I also want to say for the benefit of the gentle- 
man and the other gentlemen upon this flour that in the State 
of Hlingis, in addition. tœ the approximate 6 per cent on one 
third of the fair cush value, there i» w special ussessment for 
every local improvement. 

In order to be perfectly sure that the property in the District 
Is being assessed on approximately 66% of its present value and 
that the percentage assessment in Washington as quoted by me 
here is correct, E culled up the tax department in the assessor's 
office and had the figures verified over the telephone. 

It would seem to me that this city ought to: be in a position 
where it could take cure of its locul expenses and let the Govern- 
ment of the United States devote its 86.7 13,198.83 thut it is pro- 
posed to tuke out of the National Treasury for national purposes. 

I repeat, that it ought te be possible to take this vast sum, 
which certainly represents the liberty-loan purchases of several 


thousand people, and use the money to buy wheat, bacon, eleth- 
ing, and supplies for our soldiers who are now fighting the battles 
of our country, 

Here is $6,713,196.83. as a gift or a grant to one of the wealthi- 
est cities in this Union. The only excuse I have heard since T 
came to Washington as to why the citizens of this city should 
net pay the expenses of running the city is. Why should we 
pay at all? We have no vote.“ I maintain the bill now pending 
here does not remedy that evil, but I want to tell you. gentle- 
men, the day ought to come svoner or Inter when every citizen 
of this community should wish to look the citizens from the other 
parts of the country in the face and wish to pay their own 
expenses here and not look to the rest of the country for charity. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsn] asked me 
what I based my figures on. I want to say to the gentleman the 
tabulation I have here is for the year 1912-13, and the 
umount : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Illinois: may proceed for 
two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. JUUL. The gentleman from Massachusetts asked me on 
whut these figures were based. I want to say they are based 
on the amount levied aguinst the United States Governinent 
for District purposes for the fiscal year of 1911-12. And these: 
figures are, as I stated a minute ago, within $515,798.83 identi- 
cally the figures of the present year. Now, in that year tlie 
gentleman's State of Massachusetts contributed a total of 
$226,849 toward running local expenses of the city of Washing- 
ton. And I maintain that the city of Washington does not need 
it, ought not to have it. and should not ask for it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chuirman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUUL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. How did the States contribute that money 
by a levy of the Government upon each State? 

Mr. JUUL No, Euch State pays whatever it has to pay in 
the form of a tax, internal revenue or otherwise. For in- 
stance, the city of Peoria, in my Stute, has been in the habit of 
tossing from $65,000,000 to $70,000,000 into the National Treas- 
ury. The supposition is that that amount of money wus tossed 
into the National Treasury for national purposes. 

Mr. WALSH. In other words, it is based on population? 

Mr. JUUL. Yes. Instead of utilizing it for national purposes, 
a part of it at least is being used for local purposes, ‘That is 
what I object to. 

Mr. WALSH. But it is taken out of the returns for internal 
revenue and income taxes? 

Mr. JUUL. Yes, sir. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] is 
recognized, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, this is very im- 
portant question. It means the changing of the system of rais- 
ing revenue und spending it in the city of Washingtom and the 
District of Columbia, It may be an old proposition to the older 
Members here. It is entirely new to the newer Members. 

This question was not raised in any manner before the com- 
mittee having this Investigation in charge. It is of sufficient 
Importance, it occurs to me, to warrant its being made an inde- 
pendent measure. where all those interested might have a chance 
to be heard. I do not think that it is quite fair to the committee 
itself; I do not believe that it is fair to the people who ure 
vitally affected by it. It is of no concern to me as an individual, 
except as one of the one hundred million people in the United 
States. It may be of very great concern to those whose interests 
are all in the city of Washington. 

Above all other times. it occurs to me that this is the most 
inappropriate time for this radical change. We are living under 
abnormal conditions throughout this country; in the city of 
Washington they are more abnormal than in any other place in 
the United States: By reason of these great war activities here 
a great amount of wear and tear is going om constantly that 
would not be reckoned under ordinary circumstances. You take 
the streets of the city of Washington. They are in bad condi- 
tion and growing worse constantly by reason of the Govern- 
ment’s large trucks and the immense amount of hauling over 
them, which would not be permitted under any ordinary circum 
stunces. 

We saw here the other day that great, immense tank which 
was brought over here by reason of the war and for the purpose 
of encouraging and developing enthusiasm for the sale of the 
Government's bonds. We saw that immense tank going over 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
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the streets of the city and tearing up the paving, much of it, 
all to pieces. Therefore, it seems to me this is not the time for 
this change to be made. 

I realize that much may be said in favor of this proposition, 
and I dare say that if it were taken up for investigation much 
might be said against it. But it occurs to me that now, while 
this city is torn up from one end to the other by building activ- 
ities, different from the ordinary conditions in the city of Wash- 
ington, this radical change should not be had, and this radical 
change should not be had at any time without the people vitally 
affected having their day in court. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Les. 

Mr. SWITZER. Is the report of the commission referred to 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] in the hands of the 
Appropriations Committee or of the District Committee? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, It is not. I never heard of it before. 
This question was not even mooted during the weeks of hearings 
that we had on the bill in the committee. Therefore I say that 
to the Members of this body who are new here, this is entirely 
a new and novel question; and it occurs to me that it is of such 
vital importance that the fullest development of facts and the 
fullest hearings should be had before any steps are taken toward 
making this change. If it is a good thing, it will last. They 
have been under this system for many years, and the results 
have not been disastrous. They might be disastrous now if the 
proposed changes were made, and we might bring injustice to 
those upon whom we would not care to have it brought. If the 
change is to be had, it should be had in normal times. It should 
not be had in times so abnormal as we now have in the city of 
Washington. Therefore I think this amendment should not be 
carried. It should be at least deferred until the next session 
of this Congress, when hearings might be had and when those of 
us who are not acquainted with these investigations might have 
the opportunity at least of being permitted to read them before 
we are required to vote upon the question. 

The assertion is made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] 
who is the proponent of this amendment, that it will make no 
change whatever in the taxation, that it will make no change as 
far as the assessment of values is concerned. Then what is the 
real purpose? The real purpose must be that the money now 
in the Treasury may be expended for governmental purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I ask for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to proceed for one mihute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That money may be needed to make 
the repairs I have spoken about and to replace the wear and tear 
that is now going on by reason of these extraordinary activities. 
In any event this radical change should not be made at this time, 
and until there has been a full and fair investigation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop] has just urged that this is not the 
appropriate time for this change to take place. That argument 
has been used for many years, until it has become an estab- 
lished fact that an appropriate time will never come for those 
who favor the continuance of the half-and-half. When a simi- 
lar amendment was last before the House that same argument 
was used. Finally, as the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Sisson] has just stated, the matter got into conference and was 
there being thrashed out. When the conferees were deadlocked 
on the subject Mr. UNDERWOOD, of Alabama, who was then in 
the House, offered an amendment providing for a commission 
to investigate this matter and report to Congress, and that was 
adopted. Three Members of the Senate were appointed and 
three Members of the House were appointed. If I remember 
correctly—and I am quite sure I do—all six of those Members 
voted against doing away with the half-and-half plan; but 
when they had investigated the subject they brought in a report 
saying that the half-and-half plan was no longer necessary or 
advisable. Their report is accessible to every Member who 
wishes to see it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. When was that report filed? 
forgotten. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
fourth Congress. 

Mr. GARD. It was filed early in January, 1916. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The question arises, what, is 
the use of continuing the half-and-half proposition? Why 
should the United States Government continue to match dollar 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


I have 


In the first session of the Sixty- 


for dollar that is raised here in the way of taxation? As a re- 
sult of the United States going into her Treasury to pay half, 
at the end of the next fiscal year there will have accumulated 
in the treasury of the District of Columbia a surplus of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. Now, with approximately $5,000,000 in the 
treasury of the District of Columbia, why should the United 
States go into her own Treasury to pay any part of the ex- 
penses? If there was a deficit in the District treasury, or if 
the entire amount of money raised by the District of Columbia 
was being used, then it might be argued that it was worth while 
to go into the Treasury of the United States to aid the District 
of Columbia; but with a surplus accumulating all the while, I 
ean not see the necessity for continuing the half-and-half. 

Mr, CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. CANNON. I believe this $5,000,000 to the credit of the 
District of Columbia is deposited in the United States Treas- 


ury? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is there as a trust fund. 

Mr. CANNON. As a trust fund, and can not get out except 
by legislation of Congress? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It can not. 

Mr. CANNON. So the United States has the use of it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. But why compel the United 
States to contribute to a municipal corporation that is so pros- 
perous that it has to its credit $5,000,000 more than it needs? 

Mr. CANNON. And the United States contributes its half, 
and that remains in the Treasury, does it not, until it is paid 


out? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It remains there until the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia draw their warrant 
against it and take it out and spend it. 

Mr. CANNON. If they do, it has got to be done under law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARY. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will. 

Mr. CARY. Is it not a fact that the Government also builds 
the streets and sewers in the city of Washington? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The streets are built on the 
half-and-half plan. It has been said by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon] that somebody has said that the Govern- 
ment owns half the property here. 

The Government never has owned that much. Way back 
yonder in Boss Shepherd’s time he got up a table in which he 
charged all the streets to the United States, all the public space 
to the United States, all that is in the rivers to the United 
States, and all the parks to the United States. He charged all 
these up to the ownership of the United States, and then could 
not make it appear that the United States owned half of the 
area of the District of Columbia; but, driven to a final state- 
ment, he said the Government then owned approximately half 
of the values in the District of Columbia. But even that was 
not true. Now, the claim is made, particularly by the editor 
of the Star, who seems to be the spokesman for the District of 
Columbia, not that the District of Columbia pays a greater rate 
of tax than any other city of comparable size but that the people 
here pay a greater per capita tax than is paid in other cities. 
There are a number of rich men here and there are a number 
of poor people as well. The poor people own nothing or but 
little and the rich own a great deal, and, in that way, the per 
capita tax is great. When it comes down to the property tax, 
I maintain that it is less in this city than in any other city of a 
comparable size in the world. 

Three years ago I made a speech on the subject, and at that 
time I had before me 40 cities, 20 a little larger in population 
than the District of Columbia and 20 just a little smaller than 
the population of the District of Columbia. The property tax 
in the District of Columbia was less than in any of them. Now, 
bear in mind one thing, you gentlemen who have not heard the 
matter discussed before, in the District of Columbia there is 
but one tax, and that is a municipal tax. The real estate is 
taxed at a rate of $1.50 a hundred on a two-thirds valuation, 
which makes it only $1 a hundred. That is the only tax it pays, 
while in every other city of the United States there is a munic- 
ipal tax, a county tax, and also a State tax. Then it pays 
school and other special taxes. Here they pay one tax, which 
makes it a very much less tax than in any other city in the 
world. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 


1918. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. I want to state for the benefit of the gentleman 
that in my city we pny a local park tax of $1 on the valuation. 
also a municipal, couuty, aud State tax, besides a sanitary tax. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Before concluding my remarks 
I wish aguin to call attention to the fact thet during the entire 
controversy in years gone by the editor of the Washington Star. 
speaking for the District, has insisted that the half-and-half plan 
should not be abolished until a fair commission had been ap- 
pointed te determine whether or not it ought to be done. When 
this commission was appointed, consisting of six men, every one 
of whem voted against the abolition of the half-and-half plan, 
the Star said it was a fair commission, made up of men who 
were absolutely impartial. Now, when they have reported, the 
advecates of the half-and-half plan wish to repudiate that re- 
port made by the commission selected in the way I have named, 
and which everyone has said wus fair and impartial. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I ask unnnimous consent that I 
may proceed for 10 minutes. I have taken but very little time 
of the House. ` r 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? [After a pause.} The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House of 
Representatives, to those who have been here some time I can 
add nothing to what I have alreudy suid on the floor of the 
House in advocaey of the repeal ef what is known as the half- 
and-half act. In the Sixty-third Congress I introduced a bill to 
repenl it and made a lengthy speech in favor of the abolition of 
this law. To the new Members let me say in that Congress the 
House overwhelmingly passed a bill to repeal the act of June 11, 
1878, known as the half-and-half act, and it went to the Senate 
and there died. In the succeeding Congress similar action was 
taken in this House, and the Senate again defeated the bill. 

Now, there is a great misconception or ignorance among the 
membership of the House generally as to the municipal laws 
and aflairs in the District of Columbia. It may astonish some 
of you to learn that when the Government took charge of this 
territery in 1800, two years thereafter, on May 2, 1802, Congress 
chartered the city of Washington, so that the city of Washington 
is a municipal corporation, From that time to 1871 the city of 
Washington had a mayor and council, managed its own affairs, 
levied its own taxes, and conducted its business the same as 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland. or any other city in the United 
States, The Government had nothing whatever to do with the 
municipality save that the Government in a spirit of fairness and 
equity yearly made such contributions to the municipal govern- 
ment of the city of Washington as Congress thought just, in view 
of the amount of property the Government owned in the District 
of Columbia. 

This condition continued until 1874, when a commission form 
of government was created for the District. Why was a com- 
mission form of government established? Becnuse in 1867 a law 
was passed conferring the right of franchise upon the negrues 
in the District, and they became such an active, discordant 
element in municipal polities that this commission form of 
government was adopted. In 1878 the act known as the half- 
and-half act was passed. Under that act the people here volun- 
tarily gave up their right to vote, and the act provided that the 
General Treasury should pay half the expenses of the munici- 
pal government. My very distinguished and much admired 
friend, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], in this dis- 
cussion asked as to the amount of property the Government 
owned at that time. I have in my hands a copy of a speech 
which I made upon the floor of the House several years ago 
relntive to this question, and in it I have some figures as to 
the umount of land owned by the Government. At the time 
the act known as the half-and-half act was passed there were 
6,110 acres of Innd in the city of Washington covered by that 
act and the Government owned only 1,523 acres, and nearly 
all of the land that the Government owned consisted of parks, 
and the citizens of Washington, of course, got the greatest 
benefit from those parks. At the present time there are 38,000 
acres of land, including the streets and sidewalks, in the Dis- 
trict. The Government owns 5,000 acres, and I venture to say 
there are not 400 acres owned by the Government used exclu- 
sively by the Government for its governmental activities. The 
rest of it is to be found in parks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman means that not 
400 acres are used exclusively by the Government? 

Mr. CRISP. That is what I tried to make plain. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I went into that subject thor- 
oughly, and I found there are less than 50 acres in the District 
of Columbia used exclusively for Government purposes, 


Mr. CRISP. I wanted to be absolutely fair to the District. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. And there are 45,000 deres in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CRISP. ‘That effectually disposes of the question of my 
distinguished friend from Nlinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

What does the proposed amendment do? The proposed amend- 
ment simply provides that the citizens of Washington shall be 
required to pay a reasonable tax, Congress to determine what 
amount that tax shall be, and when the taxes are paid ali the 
mouey thus raised shall first be expended in paying the municipal 
expenses of the District of Columbia, and then whatever other 
money is necessary, which Congress in its judgment deems 
should be expended, is to be appropriated out of the General 
Treasury. What will be the practical effect of this law if it is 
carried on for a year or two longer? 1 assert that the citizens 
of the city of Washington pay a lower rate of property tax than 
the people of any other city neur its size anywhere in the world. 
Up to the time of the agitation for the repeal of the half-and-half 
act, there was no tax whatever here on intangible personal 
property such as money, notes, mortgages, and so forth. Now 
there is a small tax of three-tenths of 1 per cent upon intan- 
gible personal property. The tax upon tangible personal prop- 
erty is $1.50 a hundred, but there is a tax exemption, I think, 
of about $1,000 worth of household furniture, and so forth. 
The tax upon real estate is $1.50 n hundred, assessed upon a 
two-thirds valuation, which makes $1 a hundred upon the value 
of the property. 

Bear in mind that in your State, gentlemen, you have a city 
tax, you have a county tax, you have a State tax. There is only 
ene tax here. ‘There is no State tax, there is no county tax. 
It is simply this city tax, and the tax on real estate is $1 a 
hundred. I challenge any one of you to get up and say that in 
your State, if you live in a city, that your people do not pay 
a higher tax on real estate than $1 on the hundred, if such is 
the case. That is the low rate of taxation here. Carry this 
act to its logical conclusion and a year or two from now it may 
not be necessary to levy any taxes here for a year or more, 
Why? As has been stated in this debate, there is now in the 
Treasury to the credit of the District of Columbia over 
$2,000,000, At the end of June 30, 1918, it is estimated there 
will be over $4,000,000 to the credit of the District in the 
Treasury, In the next year or two, if this surplus continues to 
be added to, you will have six or seven million dollars in the 
Treasury to the credit of the District. and then you will not 
have to levy any tax rate here upon private property, because 
if you have half enough in the Treasury to the credit of the 
District to meet one-half of the annual appropriation budget, 
the United States must pay the other half; thus you have 
ample funds according to the half-and-half law to pay the 
entire expenses of the municipality, without levying one cent 
of tax on private property owners in the District. The people 
of the several States would be made to bear the tax burdens 
of the District, in addition to paying their own taxes. 

Now, that is why we who believe this law is unjust to the 
people of the United States are asking that this half-and-half 
act be repealed, I would not do the citizens of Washington an 
injustice. I know the Federal Government owns large amounts 
of property here, and I do not want the Federal activities to be 
a burden upon the citizens of Washington. I want the Federal 
Government to pay whatever is equitable, right, and just on 
account of the property it owns here. but I do not want the 
people here to be immune from taxation and your constituents 
and ay constituents be made to pay their tax burden. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Does the gentleman from Michigan desire to 
take any time now; If so, how much does he want? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Five minutes at least. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the end of 10 minutes all debate on this amendment close, 
and I will state that as soon as the vote is taken on this amend- 
ment I expect to move that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this amendment close at 
the end of 10 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I have given 
some thought to this matter as it has been before the House 
from time to time, but I think I have never before taken part 
in the discussion. I recognize what has been snid, as I think 
others should, that perhaps the half-and-half system is not 
exactly right or just to the Federal Government, but becuuse 
of that I am not prepared to accept as correct the plan sug- 


gested by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Garp] in the amend- 
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ment he has offered. I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that this 
Government ought to escupe taxes upon its vast property in the 
city of Washington or that it ought to pay taxes only in case 
the people of the city fail to contribute enough money to meet 
all expenses. I think the Government, owning property of im- 
mense value here, ought to pay some taxes; that the Congress 
ought to be able to determine how much money is necessary 
to meet expenses of running the city and to make all necessary 
and proper improvements; that it ought in some way to deter- 
mine the proportion that the Government should pay and the 
remaining portion that the people of the District should pay 
on their property. Now, it is urged by the gentlemen support- 
ing the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] 
that as the Government contributes in lieu of taxes one-half of 
the expenses of this city, and the taxable property of the city 
pays the other half, that because the people and the property 
of Washington pay a small amount of money, smaller in pro- 
portion to the value of the property than is paid in any other 
city in the country, that therefore it is wrong and that the city 
is imposing upon the Government. I do not believe that. The 
people of this city may be so fortunately situated that they can 
escape a large burden of taxation. If they can properly do so 
it is their right and privilege. Gentlemen who have spoken lay 
it as a charge against the people of Washington that their tax 
rate is low and that taxes are less in proportion to value of 
property and advantages enjoyed than in other cities of the 
country; that property owners of Washington have to pay only 
one tax, a city tax, instead of a number of taxes, such as city, 
county, and State taxes, as the people of almost every other 
city in the country have to pay. Washington and its people 
are not to be blamed for that condition; it is a privilege they 
enjoy or a burden they escape. It is pointed out that the valua- 
tion of taxable property is only two-thirds of the full value and 
that the rate is only 14, making a rate of taxation of 1 per cent 
on the full value, as in some States. That is certainly a very 
low rate, but the people of this city may be entitled to it. If 
the Government contributes what it ought to contribute in 
proportion to the value of its property, if the burden placed 
upon the people of the District is so reduced that it is only 1 
per cent—to an insignificantly small sum—the people of the 
city are entitled to the benefit of it. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am afraid I have not the 
time, but I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. If there is a surplus in the Treasury, is it not 
true that probably that could be very well expended for improve- 
ments that are very much needed? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The fact that there is 
money in the Treasury indicates that too much has been levied, 
that is all. 

Mr. FESS. Has not been expended, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Perhaps so, but it is true 
also that too much has been levied. The answer is that the peo- 
ple of the city have paid such a small amount. No people are 
ever asked or ought to be asked to pay more than enough to 
run their Government, and the fact that money is left in the 
Treasury is an indication that the people of the District have 
paid more than they ought to have been asked to pay under the 
plan in vogue; that is, the half-and-half plan. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am afraid I can not. If 
the half-and-half plan is not right, let it be two-thirds on the 
city and one-third on the Government, or let it be four-fifths on 
the city and one-fifth on the Government, but I insist the Fed- 
eral Government ought not, in justice and right, to escape taxa- 
tion on all its immense property in this city. 

There is a Government building in the city in which I live. 
The Government pays nothing on it; no taxes. I have heard 
gentlemen say here that by analogy the Government of the 
United States ought not to be required to pay taxes on any of 
its property here. I do not believe that. I do not think the 
eases are parallel. I think the Government of the United States 
ought not to pay on its post-office building in my city, but I 
think it ought to pay, and pay properly, on its immense holdings 
in the city of Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, this city has benefited 
immensely by the location of the National Capital here. There 
are half a dozen cities—I do not know but there are a dozen— 
that would gladly pay the cost of every public improvement we 
have in this city and guarantee to never ask a cent from the 
Public Treasury if only the Capital could be moved there. Every 
day thousunds of dollars are brought in here by reason of the 
Capital being located at this point. The city benefits every year 
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hundreds of thousands of dollars by reason of the Capital being 
here. And if, in my judgment, there was a proper civic spirit on 
the part of the citizens of this city they would never be ask- 
ing in time of war that they should not pay the same rate of 
taxation that is paid in other towns. 

Now, what is the situation? A vast fund of millions of 
dollars has been accumulated in the Treasury. For what pur- 
pose? In order that they may be able to reach the time when 
it will equal the one-half they ought to pay, and then they will 
not have to pay a cent. It is said that public improvements are 
needed here. If so, why do not they take this fund and apply 
it in that way? Why do not they use this money for that pur- 
pose instead of endeavoring to create a fund so that they will 
pay no taxes whatever? Why, at this time, Mr. Chairman, 
when we are struggling in every way possible to raise the 
money that is necessary to carry on this great war, do these 
people come in here and say that they do not even want to pay 
ordinary taxes the same as are paid in other towns, instead of 
paying less to-day than is paid in any other city in the country? 

Now, what is asked by this amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ganp]? What can be fairer than to ask that this 
fund, which has come out of the low rate of taxes, should be ap- 
plied to the necessary expenses of this city? If the streets 
need improving, let them improve them; but, from what I have 
seen around here, I think somebody has been sitting up of nights 
trying to find some way of putting more money and more ex- 
pense on the streets and improvements in this town. A gentle- 
man said that tanks go over the streets and are hard on the 
paving, but this is not the only town in which tanks have been 
exhibited. Trucks go over the streets; so they do in other 
cities. Are the other cities complaining and asking that the 
Government should contribute more money in order that they 
may escape their share of just taxation? What reason is there 
why this amendment should not prevail? There is none, in 
fairness and justice. 

Every citizen of this country at this time should come for- 
ward and say, “I want to pay my fair share of taxes. I do not 
want to be deprived of the privilege of paying my fair share of 
taxes in this crisis of my country’s affairs and when so much 
money is needed in the country’s Treasury.“ But Washington, 
I believe, is the only city that can be found where such circum- 
stances could exist. They are unwilling to pay even this lower 
rate of taxation, which has produced this great fund. They 
say that the Government owns a large amount of property here. 
So it has in value. Who takes care of it? The Government. 
Does it cost the city of Washington anything to police the Capi- 
tol or the other Government buildings? No; there would be the 
same expense for police if these buildings were not here. Do 
they pay for the walks around them or paving the roads on 
Government grounds? No. Do they pay for the water supply 
here or any expenses connected with Government property? 
No; not a cent. If all this Government property was removed, 
what would be the difference to the city so far as expenses are 
concerned? Its officers do not care for it. They pay no atten- 
tion to it. They have no relation to it. 

By the lavish expenditure of public money we have created 
here the most beautiful city in all this broad land. We have 
adorned it with magnificent buildings, upon some of which the 
treasures of art and architecture have been lavished without re- 
gard to expense. Hundreds of millions of dollars of public 
money have been spent upon its broad avenues, its shaded streets, 
its parks and grounds in making it the cleanest and hand- 
somest city in all America. To this the whole population of the 
country have contributed, although an insignificant portion only 
will ever so much as see the objects upon which their money has 
been spent. Far from objecting to this, the people generally wish 
to make Washington a show city and the pride of the Nation. 
They only ask that its citizens shall pay the same taxes as they 
themselves do. In order that this may be done I favor the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL EXPENSES. 


Executive office: Two commissioners, at $5,000 each; enginecr com- 
missioner, so much as may be necessary (to make salary $5,000) ; secre- 
tary, $2,700; three assistant secretaries to commissioners at $1,600 
each; clerks—one $1,500, three at $1,400 each, one $1,200, one (who 
shall be a stenographer and typewriter) 81.200, one 8840, two at $720 
242 00 two messengers, at $ each; stenographer and typewriter, 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. ; 
The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having ro- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11692, 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ADSENCE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following telegram: 


Bosrox, Mass., April 30, 1918. 
Hon, CHAMP CLARK, = 
Speaker of the House of Representatices, Washington, D. C.: 


Request leave of absence for balance of week on account of important 
business. Since Government has commandeered wool supply of United 
States, I, as wool merchant, am compelled to shut up shop and go out 
of business, practically, and this is just why I am here. 


Ricuarp OLNEY, M. C. 
The SPEAKER. will be 
granted. 
There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title; when the Speaker signed the same: ; 

II. R. 10613. An act to provide for the collection and disposal 
of garbage and miscellaneous refuse of the District of Columbia. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

8. 3771. An act authorizing the President to coordinate or con- 
solidate executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, and for other 
purposes, in the interest of economy and the more efficient con- 
centration of the Government; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


Without objection, the request 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 56 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 


May 2, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary exam- 
ination and survey of Los Angeles Harbor, Cal., with a view o 
dredging a channel of adequate width and depth in the West 
Basin (H. Doc. No. 1072); to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Alien Property Custo- 
dian submitting an estimate of appropriation required by the 
Alien Property Custodian for salaries and expenses of his office 
for the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1073); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, of the 25th instant, submitting a deficiency estimate 
of appropriation for stationery, Department of the Interior, for 
the fiseal year 1918 (H. Doc. 1074) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exam- 

-ination of the Missouri River between Yankton and Vermilion, 
S. Dak. (H. Doc. No. 1075); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. - 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bil (H. R. 10297) to 
mend an act entitled “An act to promote the safety of employees 
and travelers upon railroads by compelling common carriers 


engaged in interstate commerce to equip their locomotives with 
safe and suitable boilers and appurtenances thereto,’ approved 
February 17. 1911, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 533), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (II. R. 11847) to confer further juris- 
diction and powers upon the Court of Claims to determine and 
report the interest, title, ownership, and right of possession 
of the Yankton Tribe of Sioux Indians in and to the land known 
as the Red Pipestone Quarries; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 11848) to amend section 336 of 
the Reyised Statutes of the United States, relating to the an- 
nual report on the statistics of commerce and navigation of the 
United States with foreign countries; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 11849) to authorize the President 
to further increase temporarily the Military Establishment of 
the United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 11850) in relation to the chief 
clerk and others in the Steamboat-Inspection Service; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. VARE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 285) providing 
for the designation of an official insignia for the relatives of 
members of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps who lose their 
lives in active service in the war with Germany and Austria; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr CAREW: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, pledging its resources to the vigorous prosecution 
of the war, and favoring the entrance of the United States into 
a league of nations to safeguard peace; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. : 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of the General 
Assembly of the State of Rhode Island, indorsing the proposed 
council of States on the establishment of a definite relationship 
between sources of Federal and State revenues; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 11851) granting a pension to 
Mary L. Colwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 11852) granting an increase 
of pension to John H. Beatty ; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 11853) granting a pension 
to Willets Haas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 11854) granting an increase 
of pension to Richard G. Myrick; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 11855) granting a pension to 
Eliza MeDaneld; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (H. R. 11856) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Black; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 11857) granting a pension to 
Hattie Geske; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11858) granting a pension to Lillie Geske; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11859) granting a pension to Bertha Hans- 
mann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JUUL: A bill (H. R. 11860) granting a pension to 
Margaret Holly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 11861) granting a pen- 
sion to Lewis H. Abbott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11862) granting a pension to Marie W. 
Rockey ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11863) granting a pension 
to Edward S. Coffin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Miss RANKIN: A bill (II. R. 11864) granting an increase 
of pension to Alfred Blake; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11865) for the relief of A. F. Meldrum; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 11866) granting 
an increase of pension to Christian Miller; to the Comnyitee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. SWITZER: A bin (H. R. 11867) granting an increase 
of pension to Franklin Forgey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11868) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas P. Byers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11869) granting a pension to William A. 
Fox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause I of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Archbishop Messmer, urging the 
exemption of divinity students In the new draft law; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DARROW: Resolutions adopted by the Philadelphia 
Bourse, advocating free zones in the ports of the United States; 
to the Committee en Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, petition of the Pennsylvania State Executive Committee, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, in behalf of House bill 9786, 
allowing reduced rates of transportation for men in the military 
and naval service of the United States; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petitions of the Jacksonville 
(III.) Creamery Co. and J. R. Middendorf, opposing enactment 
of House bili 3777; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Memorial of the mayor 
and councilmen of the city of Tacoma, Wash., favoring regula- 
tion of prices of wheat substitutes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr. MEEKER: Petition of 20 citizens of St. Louis, in favor 
of prohibiting the sale of all intoxicating beverages during the 
period of the wur; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolutions passed by a 
mass meeting in Philadelphia Sunday, April 21, protesting 
against the conscription of the manhood of Ireland by England; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Memorial of Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce of the Pacific Coast (C. W. Burks, secretary), San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, favoring permanent merchant marine and foreign 
trade policy for the United States; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 8 

By Mr. WELTY: Resolution of the Lima (Ohio) Trades and 
Labor Council, in the matter of Thomas J. Mooney et al.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Tuourspay, May 2, 1918. 


Rev. J. L. Kibler, of the city of Washington, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: - 

O God, our Father in heaven, we thank Thee for Thy great 
love and for the multitude of Thy tender mercies. We thank 
Thee for all the provisions of Thy grace and for our marvelous 
opportunities amid the dangers of to-day. We thank Thee for 
all the supplies Thou hast through Thy kind providence placed 
in our hands. Help us to lay hold upon these forces for meeting 
all the demands that are upon us and for meeting the demands 
of this critical time. 

O Thou God of battles, help us at this time. Strengthen our 
armies that are battling for the right across the seas to-day. 
Uphold Thou the laws of justice and righteousness for which 
they contend and which are the habitations of Thy throne. As 
Thy right hand and Thy holy arm brought victory to Israel in 
the long ago. so may we trust in Thy almighty power to-day, 
and may the time speedily arrive when wars shall cease to the 
ends of the earth and when permanent peace shall be established 
among all nations. We ask it in the name of Christ the Lord. 
Amen. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
assumed the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to rend the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Tuesday, April 30, 1918, when, on 
request of Mr. Overman and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION, 


Mr. BRANDEGEER, Mr. President, the other day I presented 
to the Senate a communication written by Mr. Gutzon Borglum 
to the New York Times relating to our aeroplane service. It 
was stated on the floor by certain of my friends on the other side 
of the Chamber at that time that there were intimations that 
Mr. Borglum had some financial interest connected in some way 


with aeroplanes or aeronautics. I did not know about that mat- 
ter and could not say anything about it at all, and so I was un- 
prepared to enter upon that phase of it. Of course, if he had, 
naturally any criticism that he made upon the service or the pro- 
duction of aircraft would be to a certain extent discounted. 

I have received from Mr. Borglum a telegram which, I think, 
in justice to him ought to be read by the Secretary, giving his 
statement about whether he is interested or not financially. I 
should like to have the Secretary read it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


STAMFORD, Coxx., April 30, 1928. 
Senator Branpeorr 


Capital Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

Please deny absolutely that 1 had or have interest in any aeroplane 
company or monetary benefits by result of inquiry. That lie aud 
others invented by interests who most dread Investigation, and since 
middle of January have used every means to invalidate and interfere 
even with Senate quiry. I also deny that I have discussed other than 
general evidence with anybody, nor will I, except before a judicial non- 
partisan body . My etter to Ti written solely to protest against 
aeromobile interests blaming ln erage ‘or everything. Aeronnutie prodne 
tion is still in the clutebes of the ring and no head will be made by 
Cc 
Inquiry was finished February 12. neo d 

Gurzox Bonatom, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The New York Times on yesterday 
published a review of the report, with the full text of the find- 
ings of the Aeronautical Society of America, in relation to this 
same subject, and I ask that that be read by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read and was interrupted by 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I ask what the Secretary 
is reading? I have just come into the Chamber. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. He is reading an account in the New 
York Times of the report of the investigations of the Aero- 
nautical Society of America. 

Mr. THOMAS. In yesterday's issue? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Les, sir; in yesterday’s issue. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
matter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH subsequently said: Mr. President, in 
view of the statement made a few moments ago by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Krmsy] with respect to he report of the 
Aeronautical Society of America, out of order I ask unanimous 
consent that the full report be inctuded in the remarks of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BranpEGEE], who is just now 
absent from the Chamber and who made the original request. 
Objection was made by the Senator from Arkansas, which was 
later withdrawn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator desire it 
printed in the Rrecorp in lieu of the partial report? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In lieu of the partial report, as read 
from a copy of a newspaper. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The report referred to is as follows: 


THE AERONAUTICAL SOCIETY or AMERICA (INnc.), 

New York, April 2, 1918. 
FREDERICK W. BARKER, Esq., 
President of the Aeronautical Society of America, 
New York City. 
Sm: I beg to transmit herewith the first report of the investl- 
gating committee of the Aeronautical Society of America. 
Respectfully, 
LEON CamMMEN, Chairman. 
REPORT. 


The investigating committee of the Aeronautical Society of 
Ameriea was appointed in August, 1917, with instructions to 
follow the developments in the execution of the aeronautical 
program and to advise the society of any opportunities which- 
might offer themselves for it to be of service to our Govern- 
ment. 

It has, however, become apparent at an early date that the 
execution of the acronautical program was being diverted into 
paths where the possibility of success was distinctly imperiled. 
As time went on the committee saw with dismay the issuance 
of statements by the Government which it was compelled to re- 
gard as untrue. For n while it was under the impression thst 
such statements were issued for the deliberate purpose of m.s- 
leading the enemy. It regrets to have to say, however, that it 
has become apparent since that it was to mislead the American 
people that these statements were issued. 
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A still more threatening feature of the situation appeared to 
be the growing lack of coordination between the engineering 
and the production departments, clearly indicating that neither 
realized the nature of the work which they had to do and the 
means by which success in such an undertaking could be accom- 
plished. 

The committee found that the organization of production was 
such that delays would be inevitable. Not only that. but the 
production was so organized that no effective plans were made 
to keep the American aviation engineering at least on the same 
level of excellence as that of the enemy. 

As men familiar with the art and having information con- 
cerning the military use of aircraft, the committee was frankly 
horrified to find that American aviators, the flower of the youth 
of this country, might be sent up ultimately in inferlor planes— 
sent practically to certain death. 

The situation was far too serious for either the committee or 
the society to keep silent, as silence in such a case would be 
treasonable, 

Hence the committee has made several efforts to bring the 
results of this investigation to the attention of the proper officers 
of the Government, but has not been successful in accomplishing 
this end. On all occasions it has been told that the situation is 
either well in hand or will be so in the briefest time. In fact, 
when Mr. Howard E. Coffin, director of this society and chair- 
man of the Aircraft Board, appeared before the board of di- 
rectors of the society in February, 1918, to explain the present 
neronautical situation, he claimed that while certain delays have 
occurred in the past, the entire production schedule has been on 
the whole maintained in a satisfactory manner. Questions by 
some of the directors have, however, elicited information which 
indicated that the situation was by no means as rosy as repre- 
sented. 

Briefly, the committee came to the conclusion that— 

(1) Practically all statements issued by the officers of the 
Government with respect to the execution of the aircraft pro- 
gram must be absolutely neglected as being untrustworthy, as 
representing the situation in a misleading and overoptimistic 
manner, and as sometimes containing matter indicating the tech- 
nical ignorance of those who compose such statements. 

(2) That the very vigorous censorship over all matters con- 
nected with the execution of the aircraft program has been of 
no military value whatsoever, as it failed to conceal from the 
enemy that which ought to have been concealed, and at the same 
time precluded effective cooperation with the Government on be- 
half of the American engineering profession. In fact, the com- 
mittee ventures to express its conviction that the only purpose 
of the rigor of the censorship was to preclude the country from 
finding out the character of the official statements, 

(8) That accidents in training, while not perhaps excessively 
numerous, have been of such a nature as to indicate that in part 
they were preventable, and again in part were due to improper 
organization of flying and improper handling of machines. 

(4) The recruiting of men for the flying and nonflying services 
has been such as to create a vast amount of uncertainty in the 
minds of our young people, and has been lately entirely discon- 
tinued, with the grave possibility that men who would make 
first-class flyers are being deflected into other classes of service, 
where they may not be as useful and are lost to the aircraft 
service. 

(5) The state of research In the country is such that at the 
time when the enemy is bending every effort toward producing 
better, faster, and bigger machines the American inventive 
genius is left unutilized, with the result that delays occur 
through ignorance of conditions and no improvements are made, 
either in the planes now being produced or in those which may be 
expected to be produced, for the program of 1919. In other 
words, even the program of the next year is imperiled unless 
steps are radically taken to combat this evil. 

(6) The production of the fighting planes for the front is 
Jagging through lack of cooperation between the engineering, 
procurement, and production departments, which is due to their 
failure to understand how a vast production of aeroplanes 
should be organized. = 

(7) The entire system of production is such that delays will 
grow with the rate of production, and the program lacks flexi- 
bility to such an extent that no really large production from this 
country can be expected unless the entire system is basically 
changed, 

(8) The Liberty motor is doubtless a good design basieally, 
but has been largely discredited by exaggerated claims and un- 
true reports about its performance made by high officials of the 
Government. The production of the motor has been delayed 
in a useless and unnecessary manner and the details of its 


design can not be considered to be definitely established even 
now. 

From all information available, it appears further that while 
the low-compression, low-altitude type may be considered as 
being developed to such an extent that with proper effort it 
could be turned over to standardized production in a few weeks. 
the development of the more important high-altitude type is still 
in its infancy. It is progressing at a discouragingly slow rate, 
mainly because, to conceal the exaggerations made in the early 
reports, the officials concerned therein do not dare to stage the 
present true situation and thereby to secure the cooperation of 
men who could be of service. 

(9) On the whole, it appears that less than 5 per cent of the 
production facilities of the country are utilized, and those facili- 
ties which are utilized have been in many cases neither properly 
selected nor handled in a manner conducive to the highest 
efficiency of production. 

In submitting this report the committee desires to present the 
following additional information: 

It has started the work with the desire to be of service to the 
Government and believes that in submitting what is mainly a 
critical document it still continues in its original line of work. 

In its investigation the committee did not try to determine or 
fix any personal responsibilities. Neither has it concerned itself 
with questions of cost or profits, and when it ran across any evi- 
dence bearing on these matters it deliberately and consistently 
rejected it in the conviction that the Aeronautical Society of 
America is mainly an engineering body and should limit itself 
to the consideration of engineering and production features. 

OFFICIAL PUBLICITY, 

The committee at an early stage of its investigations became 
convinced, as has been since proven to a certain extent officially, 
that the majority of the statements issued by the Government in 
connection with the execution of the aeronautical program are 
untrustworthy. 

The following statements appear to offend worst in the matter 
of truth speaking: 

In the Official Bulletin of September 13, 1917, appeared the 
famous statement of Secretary Baker, giving the history of the 
Liberty motor, 

This statement begins: The United States aviation engine 
has passed its final test.” This statement is unqualifiedly un- 
true. According to the statement of Maj. J. G. Vincent at the- 
annual meeting of the Society of Locomotive Engineers, in De- 
cember, 1917, the only test that was apparently given to the 
engine at that time was a 50-hour test not at maximum horse- 
power. It is ridiculous to call such a test final. In fact, it is 
doubtful if a final test has been given to the engine even now, in 
April, 1918. 

In the same statement it is said that “tools for building the 
first engine were made even before the drawings were finished, 
on the assumption that they would be correct.” It is absolutely 
impossible that this should be true, as before the tools can be 
made the dimensions of the parts have to be known. 

The statement proceeds: “ Thirty days after the assembling 
of the first engine preliminary test justified the Government in 
formally accepting the engine as the best aircraft engine pro- 
duced in any country. The final test confirmed our faith in the 
new motor in every degree.” Here again Secretary Baker speaks 
about the final test. Here is, however, chronology. The engine 
was set up for the first time on July 3. The preliminary tests 
were made 30 days thereafter, or about August 2, at which time 
only one unit was built. It would appear, therefore, that the 
engine was developed to the final stage in about 40 days more 
and given the final test. We know, however, that this is untrue, 
because the engine is barely in the final stage even now. 

The next statement which contains inaccuracies of n still 

graver character has been issued by the Secretary of War in 
October, 1917. At that time it was stated that “work is in 
progress on practically the entire number of aeroplanes and 
motors for which provision was made in the aviation bill passed 
Ly Congress in July.“ As a matter of fact, at that time practi- 
cally no work was in progress on the manufacture of machines. 
In many cases the buildings in which the machines were to be 
manufactured were not yet built. 
The types of aeroplanes now in process of manufacture cover 
the entire range of training planes, light high-speed fighting ma- 
chines, and powerful battle and bombing planes of the heaviest 
design ”—again untrue, because at that time neither the light 
high-speed fighting machines nor the battle and bombing planes 
were in the process of manufacture. In fact, according to a 
statement made to the directors of this society by Mr. Coffin, no 
light high-speed fighting machines have been or are to be manu- 
factured in this country at any time. 
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On Janunry 29 and 30 Col. Deeds, in testifying before the Sen- 
ate Militury Affairs Committee on the aeronautical situation, 
stated, according to the nearest report of the hearing as pub- 
lished in the New York Tribune, that “the machines now being 
manufactured and sent to France not only would meet present 
requirements but would excel anything the enemy may produce 
in some time to come.“ At that time no fighting machines were 
sent to France. 

It was also stated that “80.000 aviators, trained or nearly 
trained, were available for the American aircraft fleet -Motor 
Age, January, 1917. This statement is untrue and ridiculous on 
its face, as actually less than one-tenth of this number is avail- 
able, 

On February 20. 1918, an Associated Press dispatch stated that 
“ control of the air in the American sector belongs to the enemy.” 
On the sume date. obviously to counteract the impression pro- 
duced by the press dispatch. was published a statement author- 
ized by the Secretary of War “in order to give as complete a 
picture as is permissible under military requirements of the 
problem and the progress in equipping the air service with fight- 
ing planes.” 

The picture is so complete that one can not help seeing in it 
things that are not in the original landscape. “ The first Ameri- 
can-built battle planes are to-day en route to the front in France. 
This first shipment, though in itself not large, marks the final 
overcoming of many difficulties met in building up this new and 
intricate industry.” This statement would be plainer to the 
ordinary man if it were frankly stated that only two machines 
were en route. 

“These planes are equipped with the first Liberty motor from 
machine production. One of them in a recent test surpassed all 
records for speeil and climbing for planes of that type.” The 
committee hesitates to state what it thinks about this state 
ment, because it does not know whether it was simply invented 
in the office of the Secretary of War or elsewhere. or whether 
it was based on an actual engineering report. In view of the 
fact that several weeks after the shipment of these planes such 
a vital feature of construction as the lubrication system of the 
Liberty motor has been found to be unsatisfactory, the talk 
about brenking a record. sounds discouraging. 
vented by the writer of the statement, it Is only one of the many 
misstatements clogging the aeronautical program. If it Is 
based on a report of the engineers, an investigation is most re- 
spectfully suggested, and the committee ventures to add that 
drastic action would be taken against any engineers submitting 
as misleading a report in private business. 

“The great problem now remaining is to secure the thousands 
of skilled mechanics, enginemen. motor repair men, wood and 
metal workers. etc., needed to keep the planes always in perfect 
condition.” The War Department has apparently found a way 
of securing these men by machine production. It does not 
appear how they can be secured otherwise, becuuse the commit- 
tee understands that the various recruiting aeronautical officers 
have been instructed to discontinue the acceptance of men for 
the nonflying services. 

“Now that American battle planes are going overseas. a great 
increase in the volunteering of skilled mechanics is both essen- 
tial and expected.” The country never failed to give the men, 
the need for which is essential. The War Department fails to 
make them welcome. 

Just to indicate what a misleading impression is being created 
not only in the general publie but even in technical circles most 
closely allied with the execution of the aeronautical program, 
the committee begs to quote two statements from editorials in 
the Automotive Industries, a leading automobile trade paper. 

On March 14, 1918, page 559, the editorial states: The aero- 
plane schedule is up to date.“ On March 21. 1918. on page 607, 
the editorial states, “That the production program is behind 
schedule is a matter of regret.” If a person as closely allied 
with the industry and as skilled in the art as the editor of the 
Automotive Industries was deceived to such an extent as to 
make one week a statement which he had to acknowledge as 
being untrue the next week, it shows the grave results of the 
policy of untruth and misstatement of the various officers con- 
nected with the execution of our aeronautical program. 

The committee has never known an engineering undertaking 
to succeed by means of untruthful advertising. and it does not 
believe that in this instance misstatements have been or will 
be of any service in arousing the patriotic spirit of the country. 
In fact it grieves to think that there were high officials in. the 
Government who thought that the American people need to be 
fooled into fighting for their country. The spirit of the people 
in the draft. in the loans, and in the volunteering has shown 
that this is entirely unnecessary. The Goyernment’s publicity 


If it was in- 


campaign had one result which was neither desired nor desirnble. 

According to Reuter's Agency the French genernt staff has 
in its possession proofs that the Germans, spurred to greater 
effort by the fear of American achievement. have yastly in- 
creased their aerial forces. Some 400 furniture, woodworking, 
and piano factories have been converted to the new uses; the 
Fokker Co. has taken over the great Berzina piano factory, near 
Schwerin, and large orders for parts were placed in Switzer- 
land. The production in Germany has reached 700 to 1,000 
planes a week and is growing. The “American danger” hus 
been also referred to on several occasions in German general 
staff orders. 

This would have been bad enough if the American planes 
were there, but they are not. 


CENSORSHIP. 


An extremely rigorous censorship over all matters connected 
with the execution of the aircraft problem has been maintained 
from ‘the beginning, to such an extent that, for example, for 
several weeks after the issue of the Secretary of War's state- 
ment about the Liberty motor the papers were not allowed to 
mention the names of the designers of the motor, Messrs, Vin- 
cent and Hall. 

In the majority of cases this censorship had no military value 
whatsoever, but materially interfered with: production, 

To cite an example, the Liberty motor. The original state- 
ment about the motor was issued in September, but nobody was 
allowed to know any details of construction. About six weeks 
later a brief notice in the engineering periodical Power gave a 
few details about the construction, enough to recognize the type 
but not enough to be of any other use. Then, in the early part 
of December, Maj. J. G. Vincent presented a paper before the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, which gave sufficient data for 
the enemy to recognize the vital features of the design of the 
engine, but not enough for American engineers to be of service 
to the Government. Since then little items of information fil- 
tered through here and there, mainly indicating various teeth- 
ing troubles in the growth of the motor. 

This brief sequence leads to the following conclusion: 

In the first place, if the information contained in Maj. Vin- 
cent's paper was permissible for publication in December, there 
was no reusou—except political overadvertising—why it should 
not have been published in the early part of September, when 
the benefits of two months of criticism would have been secured 
by. the designers. 

In the second place, there is no reason whatsoever why the 
Liberty motor, as a whole, should be considered secret and con- 
fidentiul even now So many units have been built in factories 
where there are supposed to be about 1 spy to every 15 or 20 
workers—according to Senator OverMAN—that there is no doubt 
that the enemy knows, or can know, every one of the details of 
construction. If, however, an American engineer went to the 
Signal Corps and asked to see the motor, so as to offer his sug- 
gestions, he would be probably thrown out of the room, 

The result of this has been quite disastrous. The tooling up 
of the motor has been delayed partly because the designers of 
the moter were not machine-shop men. There have been sev- 
eral troubles, such as ignition in the high-altitude type, cooling, 
lubrication, which could have been avoided if advice were early 
sought or welcomed. 

There is no reason whatsoever why, in the case of a national 
production like the Liberty motor, a few units, in which the 
really secret parts had been substituted, could not have been 
set up in Washington, Detroit, New York, and Chiengo in such 
a manner as to be accessible for inspection by properly accred- 
ited engineers whose loyalty is beyond suspicion. In this way 
the cooperation of the country would have been secured and 
delays in production avoided. 

There are even now in the Liberty motor features which 
would not stand the open criticism of American engineers, hut 
this criticism is stifled—to whose benefit?—by the fact that no- 
body but those who can be politically trusted“ are permitted 
to see the motor. 

At the annual meeting of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers Maj. J. G. Vincent stated that “we have semething up 
our sleeves.” If anything but cuffs was up their sleeves.. the 
best thing was to keep silent about it. The Aeronautical So- 
ciety of America is vigorously in favor of maintaining the 
strictest secrecy about any real engineering progress or useful 
inventions made in this country. nnd unqualifiedly Indorses all 
legislation proposed for the suppression of spies. It believes 
that such legislation is most urgently needed, provided, how- 
ever, antispy und censorship measures are not used to cover 
the incompetence of officials. 
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ACCIDENTS IN TRAINING. 


If the number of accidents in training has been published 
completely and correctly, it can not be considered as being ex- 
cessive. Unfortunately, however, there is a growing conviction 
that at least some of the accidents could have been prevented. 

In the published reports of accidents the causes are stated 
only very briefly and sometimes quite unintelligibly. Neverthe- 
less two classes of accidents appear to have been of the type 
which should form a subject of the most rigorous inyestigation. 

There were several collisions in the air. Now, there is far 
less renson and justification for a collision in the air on the 
training field than for a train collision on a railroad. With 
the whole State of Texas to fly in, a territory about the size of 
France and Belgium together, and only a few hundred men to 
take the air, there Is absolutely no justification for the failure 
to prepare such a schedule that the men who are up in the air 
at the same time should be at least 20 miles away from each 
other. Apparently no such schedule has been prepared, and 
men were allowed to fly at their sweet will. Considering the 
fact that men in the early stages of training are not properly 
equipped for gauging distances or the speed of their flight, the 
absence of a flying schedule practically invited accidents. If 
such accidents happened in a flying school in civil life the men 
in charge would have been indicted for homicide. 

The second group of accidents is very deplorable from another 
point of view. This refers to accidents due to the ignition of 
the tanks. There is no reason whatsover why a tank in a train- 
ing machine should get on fire. In a fighting machine which 
may be up in the air for very long periods under all sorts of con- 
ditions, with an engine sometimes running above critical speed, 
the vibrations and strains on the structure may be such as to 
cause leaks. A training machine goes up in the air for limited 
periods of time, with the engine running considerably below full 
output, and flies at fairly low speed. Besides, the training ma- 
chine practically never goes up when the weather is very rough. 
Hence, the training machine is never subjected to such legiti- 
mate strains as would cause leaks of tanks with consequent 
ignition of the gasoline. The only reason why such things can 
occur is either defective construction of the machine or defective 
system of inspection and maintenance of machines between 
flights. Every case of ignition of a tank on a training machine 
in the present state of engineering, shows a crime on somebody's 
part, and every young man who loses his life from this cause 
has been murdered. It is an unpleasant thing to say, but that is 
what it amounts to. 

That the acceptance and inspection of the apparatus on the 
flying fields is not up to a high mark of efficiency is shown, for 
example, by the significant case of the goggles for fllers. It is a 
fact that defective goggles have been accepted and extensively 
used, the goggles being equipped with such glasses that when an 
aviator at landing thought that he was at the height of about 
50 feet above the ground, he was actually up not more than 10 
feet, this resulting in several accidents and in a good many cases 
excessively heavy bumping of machines at landing. Unless the 
goggles were accepted without any testing whatsoever, which 
would be a very startling case, the committee fails to see how 
the inspectors in charge of acceptance failed to notice such an 
obvious defect, and if such a defect has remained unnoticed, who 
knows how many more are there lurking unknown and threat- 
ening the lives of our young men. 

These accidents indicate that the training system requires 
tightening up and more systematic organization. 


RECRUITING, 


The recruiting of men both for the flying and nonflying sery- 
ices has been started with the big brass band, only to be practi- 
cally entirely discontinued in the last few weeks. The actual 
recruiting for the flying sections has been entirely discontinued, 
even examinations being suspended; for the nonflying sections, 
the recruiting has been discontinued in the East, but a limited 
number of men are still being taken in in the Middle West. 

When asked about it, officials of the Signal Corps stated that 
“there is no lack of human aviation material, no matter if fit 
boys do go to other arms of war service.“ This is a plain case of 
careless ignorance of the problem before us, which shows that 
the men in charge of American aviation have failed to learn from 
European experience. 

The best flying material is furnished by young men between 
21 and 25. The June, 1917, registration showed approximately 
ten and a half million men in the ages between 21 and 31. 
Hence, roughly four and a half million men would fall within 
the limits 21 to 25. Of these four and a half million, roughly 25 
per cent have to be eliminated as covering aliens and colored 
men, who could not be considered for the service, This leaves 
3,375,000 men. As about one man in a hundred makes really 


good material for the Aircraft Service flying branch, this would 
indicate that we have roughly about 40,000 men available. Per: 
haps 10,000 more could be secured by lowering the age limit to 


19 years, which would be advisable anyhow. Still, going by 
averages, we have only 50,000 men. Of course, this is more than 
sufficient for the number of planes which the present aircraft 
administration can produce, but it is entirely insuflicient for the 
cp nie which this country may need if the war is carried into 

It is by no means exaggerated to expect that between 75,000 
and 80,000 machines with the American star may haye to be 
delivered to the European front by the middle of 1919, if we 
want to smash the Hun. (The aircraft authorities may say that 
this can not be done. It is, however, an old story that the men 
who can not do a thing say that it can not be done. Why not let 
somebody try who thinks that it can be done?) If 75,000 or 
80,000 machines have to be delivered, that will mean 150,000 
men, which again will mean that even a country with the best 
human resources in the world practically untouched, may have 
to strain its resources to the utmost and perhaps use the second 
best material to meet the most urgent situation that human 
history has seen, 

Under these conditions, to lose deliberately excellent material 
through the failure of simply going through the process of 
induction into service is a shortsightedness which borders on 
plain madness on one side and treasonable cleverness on the 
other side. Every man fit for the Aviation Service who is driven 
into any other service is an ineradicable blot on the record of 
the present aircraft administration. 

It may be reasonably asked what can be done if there are 
not sufficient facilities for training all the men available. Such 
a question would simply indicate lack of understanding of what 
the modern aviator’s training consists. A good avintor to-day 
must be not only a good flier but also a good signaler and a good 
wireless man. He must know the rudiments of artillery firing. 
He must have experience in observation. If he is a map 
sketcher, he is all the more valuable. A good knowledge of 
photography is of great value. All these branches are usually 
somewhat slighted because of the necessity of rushing the man 
through the schools as fast as possible. This haste in training 
was justified in England and France, where the need for aviators 
was tremendous and the number of men not large enough to pass 
the school facilities, 

We in America have more men than training-camp facilities, 
We have therefore no need to rush through the training in the 
auxiliary branches, We can train our men so as to produce at 
least 300 per cent better men than either England or France 
have ever been able to produce, and we are not doing it, exclu- 
sively because everybody seems to think that we must copy every 
mistake and every defect of the foreign systems. Americans 
have never been so slavishly subservient to foreign examples, 
and they are not in other branches of military training. There 
seems o be some kind of a fog around the whole aviation 
program which precludes the men in charge from seeing either 
the great resources, human and material, of our country, or the 
ultimate aim of our program, and our boys will pay for this by 
their lives, 

RESEARCH AND INVENTION, 

The art of aviation is tremendously new, and the efficiency of 
the engine, plane, and accesories is comparatively low. In 
fact, it would not be an exaggeration to say that the over-all 
efficiency of the aeroplane as a whole is hardly more than 3 per 
cent. 

It is because of these facts that research and invention play 
an unusually important part in the development of aeronautics. 
The enemy is hard at it and is doing his best all the time to 
produce bigger, better, and faster planes. It is very fortunate 
for the cause of the allies that the fine work of British and 
French designers has been able to keep up with that of the 
enemy, so that on the whole the air supremacy has been either 
undecided or, except for brief periods, with the allies. 

When America entered into the struggle the world had a right 
to expect that a new era has begun for aeronautical develop- 
ments, The aeroplane is an American invention. So is the 
fiying boat and the hydroaeroplane. 

In numberless other lines American engineers have led the 
world by their ingenuity and boldness of engineering achieve- 
ments. The best machine-shop men, the best makers of auto- 
matic machinery, the biggest makers of automobile engines 
are in America. Further, for three years, while the world was 
on fire, America at peace had time to prepare itself. 

This matter of invention and research is of far greater im- 
portance than mere sentiment or advertising. One thousand 
bigger and better machines than any now available at the front 
would be more valuable than 5,000 machines of the usual size 
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and capacity and than 10.000 machines of inferior speed or 
carrying ability. The inventor’s work is therefore at least as 
important, if not more so, than that of the production engineer. 

It is perhaps more than anything unfortunate that apparently 
the leaders in the execution of our aeronautical program 
failed to realize this basic condition, which has been probably 
due to the fact that they are not aeronautical engineers and 
have no first-hand knowledge of the development of the art, 
and the present situation at the front. For men who are en- 
tirely unfamiliar with the art, it seemed to be the safest course 
to pursue, to move along the ruts broken by those who went 
ahead. In fact. the Secretary of War, in his statement giving 
the history of the Liberty motor, announced with apparent 
pride that the designing engineers were instructed not to use 
any but fully tried-out constructions. If a man started to de- 
sign a racing car under such orders it would be a safe bet 
that his car would not be in the first three at the finish. 

The actual situation in connection with research and inven- 
tion is as follows: 

The entire matter is in the hands partly of the Signal Corps 
and partly of the national advisory committee for aeronautics. 
The Signal Corps has somewhat over $2,000,000 available for 
this purpose, and is doing some useful work at the MeCook 
field at Dayton, Ohio, where this work is in charge of Maj. 
J. G. Vincent. The work done is of a very high grade, indeed. 
but the facilities available and the number of men employed 
are entirely inadequate for the tremendous program of this 
country, and the multiplication of the work done there by 20 
would be barely sufficient. 

Likewise a good deal of work is being done at the Bureau of 
Standards, chiefly in connection with the development of the 
Liberty motor. Here, again, the work done is of the highest 
grade. It is under the direction of Dr. S. W. Stratton and in 
personal charge of Dr. C. H. Dickinson. The staff is small; the 
facilities limited to such an extent that only work of the most 
vital importance in connection with the current program can 
be carried out, and even this restricted program is put through 
only at the cost of working the men and apparatus to their ut- 
most capacity; there are no union hours at the Bureau of 
Standards, 

The national advisory committee is suppcsed to take charge 
of new inventions in aeronautics, and in fact has several times 
issued appeals to have such inventions submitted to it. It was 
organized long before the United States entered into the war, 
and consists of a few men who have many other and onerous 
duties to perform. -Practically all the members of the com- 
mittee are men only indirectly familiar with aeronautics) The 
‘committee has no laboratory facilities at its command for test- 
ing out inventions; no shops, no organized technical staff for 
their consideration, so that, to all practical purposes, the sub- 
mission of a serious invention to the committee results simply 
in loss of time, both to the inventor and the members of the 
cominittee. To all practical purposes the committee is nothing 
but an office for the filing away of descriptions of inventions, 
and one can not help thinking that the most honest thing that 
the committee could do would be to tell the truth and thus fore- 
stall the lass of time and money by inventors who communi- 
cate with it. The appropriation asked by the committee for the 
next year is only $260,000, an amount ridiculously small for an 
organization taking chirge of inventions for a program which 
May easily run into several billions of dollars. Private con- 
cerns, like the General Electric Co., have been known to spend 
several times this amount on a single research. 

The only proper thing to do would be to reorganize the com- 
mittee into a modern, adequate body, with ample laboratory 
facilities and a staff of men who would devote their entire time 
to the consideration of new inventions. An adequate appropria- 
tion, something like $25,000,000, should be granted to the com- 
mittee, and the work placed in charge of a man of the type of 
Dr. Whitney, of ‘the General Electric Co., not necessarily an 
aeronautical man, as such may not be available, but a man 
accustomed to research in its broad aspects on a large scale. 


STANDARDIZATION AND PRODUCTION. 


The execution of the aeronautical program was from the 
beginning largely in charge of automobile engineers, and to a 
certain extent under the influence of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, One of the tenets of the automobile engineer’s gospel 
is standardization, which means adoption of such a type of con- 
struction that, as far as possible, only elements of certain ac- 
cepted shapes, types, and dimensions should be used. 

In view of American methods of production, which are based 
on the maximum use of automatic machinery and minimum use 
of skilled labor, a certain amount of standardization was inevi- 
table if results were to be achieved. A reasonably large degree 


of standardization was advisable, and even a slight. excess of 
standardization might have been condoned, provided it would 
lead to quick results. : 

There are certain dangers in overstandardization of such 
rapidly changing structures ns aeroplanes, because standardiza- 
tion may easily stand in the way of progress. In fact, the com- 
mittee understands that in the latter part of 1917 the British 
Air Board called the attention of the American authorities to 
these dangers. 

The investigating committee does not deem it advisable to en- 
ter here into a discussion of whether standardization in the exer- 
cise of the American aeronautical progrum has been carried 
beyond reasonable limits, as this is largely a matter of opinion. 
What the committee desires to emphasize, however, is that the 
benefits of standardization have been lost through luck of co- 
ordination between the engineering, procurement, and produc- 
tion departments, 

The main reason for standardization is that standardized 
parts can be manufactured by concerns best equipped to do 
it. Therefore parts of planes and engines can be manufactured 
all over the country and then easily assembled, and in this way 
the total production capacity of the country can be easily utilized. 

We see, however, that actually the Signal Corps in the manu- 
facture of neroplanes and parts has 65 contractors and 400 
subcontractors. Now, the use of subcontractors is radically 
opposed to the very spirit of standardized production. If the 
subcontractor makes a bolt, a nut, or a turnbuckle of standard- 
ized design for the Curtiss Co., there is no reason why it should 
not make the same piece of apparatus for any other company in 
the field; and if so, there is no reason why the concern should 
act as a subcontractor and not as a direct contractor. 

Subcontractors are used either when the original employer, 
in this case the Government, does not know where to find them 
and is willing to pay a brokerage fee to the contractor for the 
information. It would be a shame if this were the case here. 

Another reason for using subcontractors is when the product 
is such that only one particular contractor uses it, but this is 
opposed to the principle of standardization. 

The third reason for using subcontractors is to increase the 
profits of the contractor at the cost of the subcontractor. The 
committee can not believe that this has been the reason in the 
present instance, but failing all these three causes it does not 
see why any subcontractors should have been used. 

The concentration of the entire production in the hands of 
such a limited number of concerns as the original fortunate 65 
contractors could have been easily carried out even without 
resorting to the principle of standardization. It led. however, 
to a tremendous delay in production, because of the limited pro- 
ductive facilities of these 65 concerns, some of which at the time 
when they received the contracts had no facilities except finan- 
cial and political connections. 

The small plants have not been utilized. In fact, the Council 
of National Defense in its report for the first year explained 
that this was its fixed policy, due to the fact that accountants 
had to be put into plants where the work was done on a cost- 
plus basis, and that the limited number of accountants made it 
impossible to use the smaller plants. The investigating com- 
mittee wonders if Pershing’s men will de satisfied. when the 
planes fail to materialize, to be told that the planes did not come 
because there were not enough accountants to make reports to 
the Council of National Defense. 

As a matter of fact, with standardized production and a rea- 
sonable desire to get results, there was nothing simpler than to 
permit the smaller plants to produce parts at a fixed price, with 
bonuses for early deliveries and penalties for delays. To take 
the wooden pi rts as an example, struts for aeroplanes could be 
prowuced in about 5,000 plants of cabinetmakers, furniture 
niakers, piano factories, toy makers, and so forth, at the rate of 
about 2,000,000 a day, which would be many times more thun is 
necessary for the needs of the American aviation. At the pres- . 
ent time they are producing at the rate many times less than is 
necessary. These contractors can work under a standard con- 
tract at so much per piece. with standard bonuses and penalties. 
There would be no hundred million dollar contracts, no pomp 
and glory in Washington, but achieved results, 

The same applies to everything from beginning to end The 
productive capacity of the country is utilized to probasly not 
more than 5 per cent, because apparently the ability to produce 
goods urgently needed is by no means a sufficient consideration 
for securing a contract. 

The investigating committee has found that in some cuses-a 
brokerage commission—to give it the real name—is to be paid to 
a favored company by those who desire to get work, 

Thus there have been before the United States entered .nto 
the war several small aeroplane companies who have been doing 
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very fine work on a small scale. When the United States en- 
tered the war these companies offered their facilities to the Gov- 
erzunent. The investigating committee knows of eases where 
such companies were told that they could work only as subcon- 
tractors to the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation, and 
when they went to the Curtiss Co. they were told that they could 
secure such contracts only by paying the Curtiss Co. a commis- 
sion somewhat in excess of 1 per cent, and further by recogniz- 
ing the yalidity of the Curtiss patents, some of which are now 
under litigation and some others not considered as valid by 
American builders. Mr. Howard E. Coffin was asked by the 
directors of the society to explain why a company could make 
planes as subcontractors to the Curtiss Co. but not as a direct 
contractor to the United States Government. Mr. Coffin startled 
the directors of the society by declaring that he was entirety 
ignorant of the existence of such a situation, and that in fact 
the Aircraft Board did not even possess a list of such companies. 
The investigating committee believes that this indicates utter 
ignorance of the manufacturing resources of the country on the 
part of an institution of which the only excuse for existence is 
its ability to advise the Government about such resources, 
PRODUCTION, 

That there have been great delays in production has been 
vigorously denied only about three weeks ago, In fact, there 
was a tendency to brand as pro-German propaganda all asser- 
tions that there have been delays. Of late, however, the pitiless 
logic of facts forced the War Department to concede a delay 
at the rate of about 60 to 90 days, resulting in the fact that in- 
stead of thousands of planes being delivered to France by July 1. 
only the pitifully ridiculous number of 37 planes might be so 
delivered—suflicient for about six hours of fighting at the present 
rate. Some of the causes of these delays are of a justifiable 
nature. 

There have been changes in the program during the year, due, 
however, very largely to the fact that the original program was 
drawn up by men who knew next to nothing about either the art 
of flying or the production of flying ma shines. 

There have been delays due to enemy interference in the 
plants, which latter were also hampered by lack of laws to 
combat such interference. This should be corrected at the 
earliest opportunity, but the results of spy activities in the past 
should not be exaggerated. In fact, such a statement as that 
of Senntor Overman to the effect that substitution of lead in a 
plece of tubing on a Bristol machine delayed production for two 
months, shows rather a lack of understanding of engineering 
production on a large scale. It certainly did not need two 
months in a decently organized, big plant to change a piece of 
piping or a bracket on a machine. 

Finally, labor troubles were several times mentioned as hav- 
ing delayed the delivery of essential materials, such as spruce. 
This, again, should not be exaggerated, as a Senator stated from 
the floor of the Senate that he offered to the Government on 
behalf of some of his constituents to deliver all the spruce 
necessary, and that this offer has been neglected. 

There have been other causes of delay, however, for which 
the investigating committee can find no justification whatso- 
ever. 

The diplomatic relations with Germany were broken on 
February 4, 1917. War was declared on April 6, but the first 
meeting of the engineers to discuss the Liberty motor did not 
take place until June 3, or nearly two months after war was 
declared. What justification was there for delaying so much 
this most vital feature of the work? Funds were available, as 
at that time more than half of the hundred million dollar emer- 
gency fund at the disposition of the President could be used for 
this purpose. 

Other delays were due to the very inadequate system of con- 
tracting for the production of planes and engines. Practically 
all the contracts are made on a cost-plus basis, without any 
bonus for early production or any penalty for late production. 
The whole matter is therefore left to the discretion or patriot- 
ism of the producing companies, a pitifully inadequate system in 
a matter of such vital importance. Certainly none of the engi- 
neers of the Aircraft Board or Signal Corps has, or ever would, 
stake the welfare of his private business on such a contract, 
but evidently what was not good in “real business” was good 
enough where only the lives of the men in our armies depended 
on the timely production of aircraft. 

A still worse feature was that even after the contracts were 
signed, apparently little effort was made to help the contractors 
to get along with their work. 

Thus, the first five-day suspension of fuel utilization—Gar- 
field order—did not exclude neroplane factories, 

In other cases production was retarded by inconsequential 
changes of design. Cases have become public where blue prints 


were recalled and work delayed in order to make changes of a 
most puerile nature. 

There were still worse cases where blue prints sent from the 
Signal Corps failed to reach manufacturers because proper pre- 
cautions were not taken for their delivery, and because there 
Was no proper system of checking the movement of documents 
of such importance. A rather startling fact has been disclosed 
by a director of the Curtiss Co., which, if true, would indicate 
an absolute absence of any kind of organization in the Signal 
Corps. This gentleman has stated in the public press that the 
Curtiss Co. has delayed the delivery of bombing planes because 
until the end of March, 1918, the Signal Corps failed to adopt a 
type of bombing attachment. If true, this would be equivalent 
to saying that the Army can not be sent to Europe because the 
Government has not yet decided on the rifles it is going to use, 
The investigating committee leaves the responsibility for this 
fact on the source from which it was taken, as the fact is too 
startlingly horrible to be accepted as true without further 
proof; but, if true, it is certainly time that something should be 
done about it. 

LIBERTY MOTOR. 


The investigating committee has found a very surprising situ- 
ation with respect to the Liberty motor. The true story of the 
Liberty motor is one of which the country may well be proud. 
Instead of this a fairy tale, untrue, boastful, full of flambuoyant 
statements, sometimes written with ridiculous ignorance of ele- 
mentary engineering, has been told. The effect of this was that 
a considerable uneasiness and suspicion has been created about 
this motor in the minds of the people, the fault for which rests 
entirely and exclusively with the publicity campaign of the air- 
craft officialdom. 

In fact, it would be no exaggeration to say that if a private 
company advertised a motor for the purpose of selling stock by 
Statements similar to those used with respect to the Liberty 
motor it would have been long ago criminally indicted. 

The committee desires to state the true facts, in the belief 
that the actual story of the Liberty motor is one that the country 
is entitled to know and of which it has a right to be proud. 

Long before the war started, when only the most far-sighted 
and patriotic men in the country saw that the United States 
should get ready for emergencies, the leaders of the Packard 
Co., President C. B. Joy and-Vice President Jesse G. Vincent, 
had decided to do by their individual efforts what the United 
States failed to do officially. 

The Packard Co., while highly successful as a business enter- 
prise, is really neither very large nor very wealthy, and an 
expenditure of several hundred thousand dollars, which work 
of this nature required, practically without any hope of financial 
returns, was a sacrifice of no mean magnitude. Nevertheless, 
the company patriotically decided to do it, with the result that 
when this country entered the war and the Government was 
looking for an aeroplane engine there were two years of high- 
grade, experimental work available for the country to make 
use of. 

For patriotic reasons the Packard Co. went even so far as to 
merge its name in the general name, Liberty motor, thus sacri- 
lieing all possible advertising value for its achievement. The 
company did not ask or ever receive a single cent in royalties 
or as compensation for the work done, and has given up one of 
its most valuable men, now Maj. J. G. Vincent, to the Govern- 
ment for the time of the war. 

The Liberty motor represents in the first place the result of 
these two years of experimentation, and further the additional 
work put into it by a number of engineers who, while not spe- 
cialists in aeronautical motors—this applies at least to the 
majority—have done in the past splendid work in the develop- 
ment and production of the high-speed gasoline engine generally. 
The motor is, therefore, basically without doubt an excellent 
motor, but it is not the best motor that the country could have 
produced, and is not yet really the motor which it is safe to use 
on the front. 

The curse on the production of the motor has been the ex- 
cessive secrecy needed to make possible its over advertising. At 
the early stage of the production of the motor machine-shop 
men were not allowed to see it or to help on it. The result of 
this was that certain constructions were adopted which had to 
be changed when the question of tooling came up. 

Only a few favored engineers were allowed to take part in 
the development of the motor, and the development itself went 
in ways quite unusual for an undertaking of this importance. 
To cite but an instance: It was only in February, 1918, or eight 
months after the beginning of the work, that an advisory com- 
mittee consisting of two specialists, Messrs. H. M. Crane and 
D. McCall White, has been formed. There was no reason why 
such au advisory committee, consisting of perhaps 15 or 20 
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men, should not have been formed from the beginning, as it 
certainly would have been able to help in production. 

In other instances where there was a divergence of opinion 
as to certain principles of design a course was followed un- 
justifiable in an undertaking so vitally important to the defense 
of the country as the Liberty motor. To cite an instance: It 
Was somewhere about September, 1917, that a divergence of 
opinion arose as to lubrication of the motor. If a commercial 
company had staked a year's production and several hundred 
million dollars on a design of a motor, it would have gone 
ahead and built all types until destructive tests have shown 
which is the right one. Messrs. Coffin, Vincent, Deeds, and the 
rest of them can easily find instances in the records of the 
companies with which they were connected before entering into 
the service of the country where just such a course has been 
followed. But in the case of the Liberty motor, it has not beep 
found until comparatively recently that changes in the lubrica- 
tion system have to be made. 

According te a statement by Judson C. Welliver, Washington 
staff correspondent of the New York Globe (Globe, Mar. 29, 
1918), The Senate committee has elicited from notes to willing 
witnesses the admission that so recently as two weeks ago the 
whole oiling system of the motor has been changed.” From 
this newspaper report it appears (hat a motor expert explained 
to the committee that there was nothing wrong with the oiling 
system of the Liberty motor. The difficulty was that the crank 
shaft was proper for a 4cylinder engine, but used on a 12- 
cylinder one. 

If this is true, we find here an instance where a mistake was 
made of so glaring a character as would have been absolutely 
impossible in the face of open criticism. 

“ Pitiless publicity“ has been found an excellent remedy for 
rotten politics. It is as good a remedy for poor engineering, 
perhaps even a better one. 

There is one feature about the Liberty motor which the com- 
mittee desires to bring out most clearly. There has been a 
statement recently made, on authority not known to the com- 
mittee, in the Philadelphia Public Ledger to the effect that the 
Liberty motor, speaking colloquially, is a hog on gasoline. In 
fact, the Public Ledger goes so far as to say that it consumes 
more than 100 per cent gasoline as compared with the British 
Sunbeam motor. 

The committee has no data which would either confirm or dis- 
prove this very startling and vitally important revelation. It 
regrets to say, however, that it is inclined to believe that 
there is an element of truth in this assertion. In the first place, 
all official statements mention the great speed with which the 
motor was designed and the records which planes equipped with 
the motor have made in the air, but it nowhere says a single 
word as to the gasoline and oil consumption. 

It is also very significant that in the paper of Maj. J. G. 
Vincent, as published in the Journal of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers for January, 1918, a lot of details are given 
about the motor and not a word is said about fuel and oil 
consumption. 

The Packard Twin Six, which is undoubtedly a very fine engine 
in many respects, is not known as being economical on gasoline 
consumption, and is not claimed to be so. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that if the Liberty motor has an excessive fuel 
consumption (let us hope that this is not true), the utmost ef- 
forts ought to be immediately applied to see that something 
should be done about it, It is particularly important to de- 
termine what this excessive consumption is due to and whether 
it is any leak of gasoline into the crank case, as this would 
eliminate the motor for purposes of long-distance flying, the 
only purpose for which it is good. 

Another point which has to be considered in connection with 
the Liberty motor is the state of development of the high- 
altitude type, which apparently has not progressed as far as it 
ought to. This, however, is a matter which can not be discussed 
in detail in a report of a nonconfidential character. 

Before the investigating committee leaves the subject of the 
Liberty motor it desires to emphasize most strongly the fact 
that, to the best of its knowledge, all persons concerned in its 
design, and in particular the Packard Ca before the war, the 
Bureau of Standards, and Maj. Vincent's organization since the 
beginning of the war, have done work of which both they and 
the country may be justly proud, work which represents the 
highest class of effort, worthy of the patriotism and genius of 
America, If the results are not what they might have been it 
was practically exclusively due to the fact that the organiza- 
tion which handled this matter was small, inadequate, bound by 
red tape, hampered by improper publicity, and fettered by se- 
crecy, which was probably more unwelcome to the engineers 
directly in charge of the work than to anybody else. 


As everywhere in the execution of the aeronautical program, 
here also the committee found the best of spirit, tireless effort, 
absolute lack of selfishness, and the highest devotion on the 
lower rungs of the service, and it was only when the investiga- 
tion touched the tops of the service that lack of system, lack of 
knowledge of the subject, and absolute absence of all coordina- 
tion of effort and worse became apparent. 


CONCLUSION, 


In conclusion, the investigating committee desires to report 
most respectfully that it has found a situation fraught with 
the gravest danger. 

It has found throughout the planning of the aeronautical pro- 
gram an entirely un-American spirit of boastfulness, willing- 
ness to tell things as they are not, lack of system, fear of tack- 
ling a big subject in a really big way. 

In a country which built the Panama Canal, the tremendous 
transcontinental system, the greatest subway systems in the 
world, which found new ways for the transmission of electrical 
energy, where a fifty or hundred million dollar undertaking in 
private life finds barely a mention on the inside pages of a 
newspaper, the execution of the aeronautical program was han- 
dled in the way of a wildcat stock-selling campaign. 

It is useless to say that this kind of overadvertising (to use 
the mild official name for it) had nothing to do with the actual 
exercise of the program. It is a human experience that the 
man who is willing to tell an untruth about his work only very 
seldom is capable of doing the highest grade of work. The men 
by whose work the world moves ahead only in the rarest in- 
stances are willing to tell fully what they are doing, and never 
demean themselves to claim what they have not done. 

Real achievement does not need fake advertising, and where 
there is fake advertising it is usually idle to look for great 
achievement, 

The aeronautical program and its execution must be reor- 
ganized from top to bottom, especially at the top. 

The tendency of war is to require equipment on an unprece- 
dented seale, It is the belief of your committee that the de- 
velopment of aeronautical affairs is only at the beginning, and 
that this country may be called upon to contribute by this time, 
1919, something like 75,000, perhaps 100,000, aeroplanes. 

It would be idle to say that this can not be done. With full 
utilization of American resources five times this number can 
be produced without materially interfering with the other mili- 
tary activities of the country. 

It would be likewise idle to say that this number of machines 
can not be transported because of lack of shipping. If it is 
found that its transportation is necessary to win the war it will 
be done, as the utilization of shipping for war purposes has by 
no means reached yet its climax. It would be correct to say 
that it would not be done with the present system, and that is 
why a change of system is most insistently urged. “ 

L. Cauxxx, Chairman. 
THOMAS A. HILL. 
CHARLES W. HOWELL. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. That, Mr. President, I think is an expert 
report from a highly technical and skilled association of. this 
country, composed of scientific men who know something about 
this business. 

I should now like the Secretary to read the editorial con- 
tained in the same issue of the New York Times—that of yes- 
terday—upon that report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

{From the New York Times, May 1, 1918.1 
WHO IS GUILTY? 

In the Senate debate upon Mr. Gutzon Borglum’s serious 
charges of waste, mismanagement, and inefficiency in aircraft 
production, published in the Times of Sunday, Senator HITCH- 
cock, of Nebraska, who is a member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, was asked if the letter written by the President author- 
izing Mr. Borglum to make his investigation had been recalled. 
He made this reply: 

Not that I know of. I assume that Mr. Borglum has been 
unable to lay before the President any more definite informa- 
tion than that he was able to give me; and from my knowledge 
of the information the committee had already, I knew the ma- 
terial Mr. Borglum had would not be of any great value.’ 

“Will the matter end there? Congress has appropriated 
something like $1,000,000,000 of the people’s money for the exe- 
cution of the aircraft-production program. Senator HITCHCOCK 
himself declared during the debate that the aircraft program 
had failed and that only one American machine had been trans- 
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ported to the American Army in France.“ We may assume that 
in this statement he meant that only one machine equipped with 
the Liberty mótor had been shipped to France, for later he 
specifically made the statement in that form. One billion of 
dollars appropriated, a year of time lost, and the aircraft- 
production program has ‘ failed.’ 

“Will the Senate dismiss the matter on the strength of Mr. 
Hrremcocn's opinion that the material supplied by Mr. Borglum 
‘would not be of any great value’? In the view of the Senate 
is it a matter of no consequence, quite immaterial, that Mr. 
Borglum has shown that the aircraft production has failed? 
What does Mr. Hrrcreock, what does his committee, what does 
the Senate, expect of Mr. Borglum? That he should discover 
not only that the aireraft-production program has failed but 
that he should hunt down the causes of failure, disclose the 
delays, errors, blunders, or worse that have caused the failure, 
identify the guilty persons who are responsible for the squander- 
ing of $1,000,000,000 without results and bring them to the 
Senate committee room for examination? 

“Those are not Mr. Borglum’s functions as an investigator. 
He has brought to light the astonishing conditions that exist in 
the field of aircraft production, he has exposed the failure of 
the Aircraft Board and of the Signal Corps to construct air- 
planes. Is that ‘material’ of no value to the Senate? It is the 
Senate’s business, the business of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, to take up the investigation where Mr. Borglum neces- 
sarily laid it down and pursue the inquiry until responsibility 
for failure is fixed, until guilt is exposed, for unquestionably 
there is guilt here, and it must be personal. Why does the Senate 
hesitate? Why does it not at once order the Military Affairs 
Committee to begin an investigation?” 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I have talked with Mr. 
Borglum this morning. I think he is perfectly reasonable in 
his view about this matter. I know there are certain gentlemen 
who have heard tales that he is engaged in some improper 
financial operation, and some people say he is crazy. I will 
take my chances on that. His sanity could be readily established, 
if it is questioned. Such charges as those ought not to go drift- 
ing about this country in responsible newspapers day after day. 
Now, I ask the Secretary to read what the New York Times says 
about the matter to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. PHELAN. What is the regular order, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is in the morn- 
ing hour. The Chair is about to lay before the Senate certain 
messages, and then will come the order of petitions and me- 
morials. f ` 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRAN- 
DEGEE] is a parliamentarian, and I will ask 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will say to the Senator from California 
that if he objects to this Matter being now read, I will put it 
in later, when the conference report comes up, and will read 
it myself. It will, however, be better to have it in the RECORD 
connectedly, It will only take a few minutes, and I hope the 
Senator will not object. It is an important matter. 

Mr. PHELAN. Since the Senator from Connecticut asks me 
not to do so, I will not object. I merely wish to recall the fact 
that I submitted an important official document a few days ago, 
and the Senator from Connecticut objected. I do not wish, how- 
ever, to show the same spirit. 

Mr. BRANDEGHE. If the Senator had requested me not to 
object, perhaps I should not have done so. I was then, however, 
very anxious to get at another matter. 

Mr. PHELAN. I shall remember that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the reading 
of the editorial which is asked for by the Senator from Con- 
necticut? The Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read 
as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


[From the New York Times, May 2, 1918.] 
A FEDERAL GRAND JURY FOR THE AIRPLANE INQUIRY. 


“Secretary Baker did not willfully and intentionally deceive 
the public in the statements he made showing good progress in 
the execution of the airplane-production program. He was 
himself deceived, misled by persons who knew the facts, who 
knew that they were misleading the Secretary, who must have 
had a motive for deceiving him and the public. As the work of 
airplane production was carried on under the authority of the 
War Department, as these persons were under the direction and 
authority of the Secretary of War, it will be said that he should 
have acquainted himself with the facts at first hand, to tell the 
public only what he knew to be the truth. Whatever may be 
said or felt about that, no one will for a moment believe that 
the Secretary knowingly misrepresented the facts and attempted 
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to make the public believe that airplane production was going 
on swimmingly when, in truth, it was not going on at all. 

“The report of the investigating committee of the Aeronautical 
Society contrasts Mr. Baker’s statements with actual conditions, 
which are very different from what he believed and represented 
them to be. In giving the history of the Liberty motor on Sep- 
tember 13, 1917, Mr. Baker said that ‘ the United States aviation 
engine has passed its final test.’ The committee declares that 
this was impossible; that, ‘in fact, it is doubtful if a final test 
has been given to the engine even now, in April, 1918.“ In a 
statement issued by Mr. Baker in October, 1917, it was declared 
thut work is in progress on practically the entire number of 
airplanes and motors for which provision was made in the avia- 
tion bill passed by Congress in July.’ The committee says that 
at that time ‘ practically no work was in progress in the manu- 
facture of machines. In many cases the buildings in which the 
machines were to be manufactured were not yet built.“ The 
Secretary further informed the public that ‘the types of air 
planes now in process of manufacture cover the entire range of 
training planes, light, high-speed fighting machines, and power- 
ful battle and bombing planes of the heaviest design.’ Yet Mr. 
Howard Coffin,.of the Aircraft Board, informed the directors of 
the Aeronautical Society.that ‘no light, high-speed fighting 
machines have been or are to be manufactured in this country 
at any time,’ nor were battle or bombing planes in process of 
manufacture at the date of the Secretary’s statement. Again, 
on February 20, 1918, the Secretary authorized the statement 
that ‘the first American-built airplanes are to-day en route to 
the battle fields in France. This first shipment, although itself 
not large, marks the final overcoming of the many difficulties in 
building up this new and intricate industry.’ The committee 
says that at this time ‘only two machines were en route.’ 

“The condition of affairs in the field of airplane production, 
then, is this: Congress appropriated $640,000,000 by the act of 
July last for the building of airplanes, including the necessary 
provision of material, tools, and machinery and for the establish- 
ment of training camps and the training of aviators. Subse- 
quently other large sums were made ayailable for these purposes. 
In April, 1918, it is disclosed by Mr. Borglum's investigation 
that the airplane-production program has ‘failed,’ that prac- 
tically no airplanes have been produced. He tells of contracts 
awarded to persons who had no facilities for producing air- 
Danes; of a vast plan, scheme, or conspiracy of profiteering; of 
prolonged, practically fruitless, and enormously expensive ex- 
perimenting with the Liberty motor. At an earlier date than 


“that of Mr. Borglum’s statement, we had been told of uncon- 


scionable delays through endless changes in design and drawings 
furnished to the builders, many of them petty, unnecessary, pro- 
ductive only of delay. In an earlier report the Aeronautical 
Society had in part made disclosure of the conditions of delay, 
inefficiency, nonproduction, and failure now more fully brought 
to view by Mr. Borglum’s statement and by its own more recent 
report. During all this time when airplanes were not being 
built, when the Liberty motor was not being brought to yore: 
tion and tested, when airplanes were not being sent to France 
in any numbers worthy of attention, when manufacturers held 
airplane contracts which they were without facilities to fulfill, 
yet when the money for airplane production was in the Treasury, 
appropriated by Congress, and was being spent upon this pro- 
gram of practically complete failure, the Secretary of War was 
induced or persuaded by certain persons as yet unknown to the 
public, although necessarily known to him, to put forth state- 
ments intended to make the people of the United States believe 
that their money was being spent to good purpose, that airplanes 
were being produced in quantity, that our soldiers at the front 
would soon be provided with this essential arm of the service. 

“These conditions plainly point to an organized conspiracy, 
bold, powerful, numerous, made up of men able to formulate a 
great and definite plan and embracing within their number men 
sufficiently high placed and influential to have the ear and the 
confidence of the Secretary of War.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think fhat I ought to inter- 
rupt at this point to say that the recitals in Secretary Baker’s 
announcement of February 20 or 21 were largely in accordance 
with the statements which had been made to the Committee on 
Military Affairs up to that time. The discoveries of that com- 
mittee as to the actual conditions occurred subsequently to the 
date of that letter, and, presumably, the sources of the Secre- 
tary's information were from the same gentlemen connected 
with the aviation production who appenred and testified before 
our committee. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
editorial, as follows: 

“Tt must have been these high-placed men who put before Mr. 
Baker the false picture of the work and achievements of the 


Aireraft Board and of the Signal Corps upon which he based his 
public statements, Necessarily the conspirators had a purpose, 
they had a motive, in deceiving the Secretary. Putting aside for 
a moment the question of their chief aim and purpose, what was 
their motive in deceiving the Secretary? Did they hope thus to 
cover up their record of-failure? That would have been a mere 
postponement and a short one, for detection could not long be 
deferred. Was it their expectation that by misleading the Sec- 
retary and the people they could conceal their failure to produce 
airplanes for a time until they had pocketed the gains of their 
profiteering contracts? If this was their motive, it is necessary 
to assume that they expected the Government to pay them before 
the Government had received any airplanes from them. 

“The motive is hard to discover until we get at the real 
purpose of the conspiracy. Was it, after all, nothing but a 
sordid venture in profiteering? If so, these airplane-contractors 
Stund practically alone among the great industrial producers 

of the country, who, 4s we know from innumerable examples, 

have been actuated first of all by a loyal desire to serve the 

Government, to help the Government in the prosecution of the 

war, putting their own profits in the second place, It is equally 

difficult to believe that a “ring” of inventors and patentees of 
airplanes and airplane devices, actuated by desire to confine 
the Government orders to their own types, and to exclude all 
outsiders, has been willing or able to cheat the public of its 
just expectations and to deprive our soldiers at the front of 
- Weapons of war essential to their safety and success. If, how- 
ever, it was the chief and the actual purpose of these conspira- 
tors to delay production, to prevent the construction of alr- 
lunes, to deprive the Government and the Army of those eyes 
of the fighting force upon the possession of which so much de- 
pends, then all is explained. That is a theory under which all 
the facts arrange themselves in orderly and harmonious relation. 

If all the persons in charge of airplane production, with 

$1,000,000,000 at their command and nearly a year’s time to 

work in, had actually desired to produce airplanes, would they 
not have produced them? We need not inquire why anybody 
should wish to obstruct the execution of the airplane production 

program. That question answers itself. It is answered by a 

thousand strange happenings in American industrial establish- 

ments during the last three years. 

“Tt is a theory, only a theory, which, however, has the merit 
of leaying less to be explained than any other, for it would ex- 
plain completely the whole astounding situation in respect to the 
building of airplanes. It is now obvious that the investigation, 
of the failure in aircraft production is not a work for any com- 
mittee of Congress. It involves consequences that lie outside 
the domain of the legislative department. It is work to be 
undertaken by a Federal grand jury, and in view of the decep- 
tions practiced upon him, a high officer of the Government, it 
should be undertaken at the instance of Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War.“ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. President, it will not be undertaken 
at the instance of the Secretary of War, of course. I think it 
Is a matter to be undertaken by the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the United States Senate. Mr. Borglum is perfectly 
willing to give all his information to the committee, and so 
stated this morning. He has not declined to furnish the names 
of witnesses to the committee, except he does not want to fur- 
nish them in advance, so that the evidence that these gentlemen 
would be compelled to bring with them would be destroyed be- 
fore it could be of use to the committee. A good deal of evidence 
has already been destroyed, he says; and I am sure he has 
information of which the committee ought to avail itself. I 
think when the committee has unearthed whatever the trouble 
is, whether it is inefficiency or incompetency or criminality, or 
whether it was unavoidable, then, if anything of a criminal 
nature is divulged, the Federal district attorneys, of course, can 
proceed and inflict the penalty. 

I want to ask the committee also to do this: There.is repeat- 
edly referred to in these articles and correspondence the Mar- 
shall report. That report has not been made public. I hope the 
Committee on Military Affairs will send for that report and get 
it. I do not ask the passage of a Senate resolution to send it to 
the Senate, because there may be some things in the report 
that ought not to be made public. The committee will know 
when they get it. I hope the committee will give this matter 
some consideration in executive session, and that this matter 
will not be allowed to be suspended in nubibus, with these sus- 
picions and charges floating around involving everybody. If 
there are rascals in the aviation service, the honest men who are 
In it are entitled to be sepxrated from them in public opinion. 
If anybody has squandered money or stolen it, the other men 
ought to be exonerated. The facts ought to be known, and the 
truth ought to be shown. 
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I ask, Mr. President, if it meets with the approval of the 
Senate, that the complete report of the American Aeronautical 
Society be substituted in the Recorp for the partial one that 
was read. The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] has 
the complete report here, all in typewriting. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Connecticut to substitute the com- 
plete report for the one read? 5 

Mr. KIRBY. What is the request. Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut desires to substitute in the Reconp, for the partial report 
read from the newspaper clipping, the complete report of the 
American Aeronautical Society. 

Mr. KIRBY. The Senator is not going to put both in the 
RECORD, is ne? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Well, Mr. President, I withdraw the re- 
quest, and will let the other stand. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I supposed that this mat- 
ter was disposed of a day or two ago, when I attempted to set 
forth the attitude of the committee. In the absence of the chair- 
man, I want to review the facts again for a few moments, 

The Military Affairs Committee was charged with an investi- 
gation for the purpose of ascertaining whether the program of 
Congress regarding the production of aircraft was being satis- 
factorily carried out. I am frank to say that for weeks that 
committee was misinformed and misled by the members of the 
Aircraft Board and of the Signal Corps who appeared before 
the committee. Finally, however, the committee ascertained the 
truth, and told that truth to the Senate in a report which was 
disagreed to by six members of the committee, but which is 
vouched for by nine members of the committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the Senator will remember that 
there was no question as to the accuracy of the statements in 
the majority report. 8 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, None whatever; but there were six mem- 
bers of the committee who objected to having the report made 
public at that time. Nevertheless, the nine members of the 
committee took the responsibility of telling the country the 
truth, which, in the gist, is as follows: 

That the manufacture of combat planes during the first 
year of the war was practically a failure; that at the time that 
report was made, with the enormous expenditure of money, 
we had only made and sent to Europe one combat plane, Since 
then I am told in the public press that some 19 others have been 
sent. We also told the Senate that the Liberty motor, so called, 
was just emerging from its stage of development or experimenta- 
tion. We believed it would become, ina short period, a good motor. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We told the Senate that the assurance 
we had received from the Aircraft Board last June that the 
Liberty motor could be developed in six months had turned out 
to be utterly misleading, and its development had taken a year. 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. KIRBY addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. With reference to the report, the Senator 
will agree that there were six members of the committee who felt 
that the report should be made to the President first. That was 
the position which the six members took in regurd to the report. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me answer first the Senator from 
Florida, if the Senator will permit me. I did not intend to 
reveal to the Senate the attitude taken by the six members of 
the committee. It was that a committee of the Senate, charged 
with an investigation and ready to report to the Senate, should 
not report until it had first submitted its report to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The majority of the committce felt 
that beneath the dignity of a legislative body and made its re- 
port to the Senate; and it was for that reason that the six 
members of the committee declined to sign the report which 
they had had some hand in preparing, the facts of which were 
not questioned by any of them. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I do. 

Mr. KIRBY. I do not think the Senator states that exactly 
us it ought to be stated. Some of these six members insisted 
that a conference probably should be had with the head af the 
Government before the report was made; but the most of us 
who deelined to sign this report did so not because the state- 
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ments contained in it were not reasonably and substantially 
correct, but because it was incomplete and did not give a cor- 
rect view of what had been done. That was my reason for 
signing the minority report—not that the majority report was 
substantially inaccurate or incorrect, but that it did not give 
the people any fair view of the actual conditions throughout. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am perfectly willing to have the Sena- 
tor’s explanation go into the RECORD. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to suggest that the position of the six members was not that 
they should make a report to the President, but that t e facts 
stated in the document, which was submitted as a report to the 
Senate, should be first laid before the President, and then that a 
full report of the whole situation should be made subsequently. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, I do not think we should 
bring into the Senate unnecessarily these matters which belong 
in the committee, and I have only done so because the question 
has been raised by the Senator from Florida. What I am get- 
ting at is this: 

The Senate committee at that time—on the 10th day of 
April—made that report of facts to the Senate. The committee 
is perfectly willing tò go into a criminal investigation if the 
Senate desires it. The committee, however, has no power to 
punish anyone found guilty in such a criminal investigation. 
If there is to be any criminal investigation, it is the opinion of the 
committee that it should be made by the Department of Justice, 
because the Department of Justice has the power to prosecute. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator from Nebraska think that 
the Military Affairs Committee, with which he is connected, is 
charged with the duty, which it can not evade, of investigating 
this failure in aircraft production, and that it ought to fasten 
responsibility where responsibility belongs? An officer of the 
Government has told me that somebody “ ought to be shot” for 
the failure to supply flying machines. I believe there has been 
not only incompetence in the department charged with supply- 
ing aircraft but also criminal neglect, if not affirmative crim- 
inality. I think it is the duty of this committee to make a thorough 
and exhaustive investigation and to brand and pillory those who 
have betrayed and deceived the President. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, that is a question too 
large for the committee to pass upon. There may be ground 
for criminal charges. If so, in my opinion, the President is the 
one who should decide that question. The Department of Jus- 
tice is at his disposal, He not only has the committee evidence 
and the committee reports, but he has the report made by Mr. 
Borgium and the report made by his own specia committee, 
chosen by him to investigate the matter. In ano er case, to 
which the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] cr +; my atten- 
tion, where an investigation was carried on by the - mate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, of which the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] is the chairman, the Department of Justice took up 
the matter where the committee left off and undertook an in- 
vestigation for the purpose of a criminal prosecution, which is 
now being conducted. 

The committee has stated the facts to the country, and the 
committee has had a share in bringing about the necessary re- 
form. It is important, as the Senator from Utah says, to expose 
and to prosecute men who may be responsible and guilty for the 
substantial failure to produce aircraft; but, after all, the 
greatest matter at this time is to bring about a reorganization 
and to produce aircraft. That the President has undertaken to 
do in the selection of Mr. Ryan and in the reorganization of the 
agencies of the Government which will operate under his direc- 
tion and under the direction of the Assistant Secretary of War, 
Mr. Stettinius. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kısa] 
has just said that an officer of the Government expressed to 
him the opinion that somebody ought to be shot for this offense; 
and it seems to be a very general and widespread opinion in the 
country, judging from editorials in leading newspapers, that not 
only has there been a failure, but that there has been a willful 
and intentional failure to produce airplanes. Now, it is a well- 
known principle of criminal law, with which the Senator from 
Nebraska is thoroughly familiar, that those who aid and abet a 
criminal are guilty. There is such a thing as being an accessory 
to a crime. t x 

I want to ask the Senator from Nebraska this question: When 
the official of the Government who is responsible under the 


President for the aviation program and for the expenditure of 
over $800,000,000 which Congress has appropriated for this 
purpose—when the failure has been pointed out to him, when it 
has become a matter of public scandal. of world-wide noto- 
riety—goes before the committees of Congress and, instead of 
ordering these men to be shot, defends them and denies that 
there has been any failure; when the Secretary of War says that 
we have done better than we expected to do 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will ask the Senator to confine himself 
to a question, if he will. I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. ‘That is the question. Is not the Sec- 
retary of War himself an accomplice, and is he himself not the 
man who ought to be reached by the committees of Congress or 
others who are proceeding to hold some one responsible? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have no occasion to 
stand here and defend the Secretary of War, but I believe this 
fully: The Secretary of War has been as completely deceived 
by men who have been in position to know the facts as the com- 
mittee was deceived for months at a time; and I have not any 
other idea than that the Secretary of War, emburrassed as he is 
by multitudinous duties and tremendous responsibilities, was 
himself completely misled by the Aircraft Board and by officers 
in the Signal Corps. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska further yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield for a question. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the Senator from Nebraska be- 
lieve that the Secretary of War is now laboring under the delu- 
sion that the aviation program has been a success? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Why, evidently not. The Secretary of 
War, acting as the agent of the President, has made these 
changes in the organization. He would not have taken the con- 
trol of the aircraft production out of the hands of the men who 
heid it if he had had confidence in them. He showed his lack 
of confidence by his action; and I will say to the Senator that, 
while I have no means of knowing it, I have every reason to be- 
lieve that in the natural course of events the Department of 
Justice will investigate these charges that have been made public, 
and my own judgment is that any investigation made by the 
Military Affairs Committee tending to establish the question of 
whether or not guilt is involved would only impede the Depart- 
ment of Justice at this time. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, has the Senator from 
Nebraska ever heard or seen any expression from the Secretary 
of War criticizing or condemning any official guilty of this great 
failure? ; 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have seen this substantial act of con- 
demnation—that he has withdrawn the power and responsibility 
from the men who formerly had the power and responsibility. 
That is the best evidence of dissatisfaction with the Aircraft 
Production Board. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. My understanding was that that. with 
a number of other improvements in the War Department, was 
planned and practically carried out while the Secretary of War 
was in France. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It has been done by authority of the Presi- 
dent, and the selection of Mr. Ryan has been since the return of 
Secretary Baker. I have reason to believe that the full re- 
organization is not yet complete and can not be completed until 
the Overman bill is finally enacted. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. KNOX. I wish to inquire of the Senator from Nebraska, 
if this matter is as indicated at present—I know nothing about 
the facts; I am only taking as the basis of my question the re- 
port of the Aeronautical Society as to what Mr. Borglum has 
said—but if this indicates anything like the scope of the situa- 
tion, is it not entirely too broad for q mere criminal investiga- 
tion? Is it not toe great for the machinery even of the Depart- 
ment of Justice? 

I ask that question because it seems to me that it involves 
these elements. Of course, there is the criminal feature of it, 
and that, of course, is a matter exclusively for prosecution by 
the Department of Justice; but then there is evidence, or at 
leust there are charges, of conspiracy that indicate the misuse 
or the obtaining by false pretense or as the result of conspiracy 
of hundreds of millions of dollars of the people’s money. If 
that state of facts can be established, these people are not only 
responsible criminally for such a conspiracy, but they are re- 
sponsible civilly, and the funds can be followed, and they can 
be followed into the hands of even those who would appear upon 
the face of the transaction to be innocent parties, 
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I recall a case with which I had some connection officially— 
it originated in the office of the Attorney General prior to my 
accession to that office, but it was carried on afterwards—of the 
frauds in connection with the excavation and improyement of 
the harbor at Savannah, where Oberlin M. Carter, an officer of 
the United States, had charge of the contract, and he and 
Greene and Gaynor, of New York, entered into a conspiracy by 
which fraudulent accounts were passed, and vast sums of 
money, hundreds of thousands of dollars, were obtained in that 
manner from the Government. The Government not only pur- 
sued them criminally and landed Oberlin M. Carter and Greene 
and Gaynor in the penitentiary, after following Greene and 
Gaynor clear through the privy council of Great Britain on 
questions of extradition arising in Canada, but they followed 
the $600,000 that it was proved that Oberlin M. Carter had got- 
ten into safe-deposit boxes in Chicago and one in Charleston, 
W. Va.; they followed this money into real estate, they fol- 
lowed it into stocks and bonds, and the Government eventually 
recovered the entire amount of which it had been defrauded. 
So I am only intending to say that this is developing an en- 
tirely new phase, and as it was the money that Congress appro- 
printed for a specific purpose, it seems to me Congress ought 
not to close its eyes or refuse any activity that it can employ to 
follow the matter out and develop it to see what method of 
prosecution could be obtained and what action should be taken. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It seems to me that the Department of 
Justice is exactly the body to carry on either a criminal prose- 
eution or a civil action for the recovery of money, and my recol- 
lection is that was done in the Oberlin Carter case, to which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania refers. 

I do not want the Senate to have the impression that I am 
personally opposed or the chairman of the committee or other 
members of the committee are opposed to the idea of a further 
investigation. I have been one of the radical members of the 
committee. I am ready to go on with the investigation, and I 
know a majority are, if it is the judgment of the Senate that it 
can properly be carried on. But it is my judgment that this is 
a matter, as far as it relates to these charges of possible crim- 
inal responsibility or civil responsibility, which can be prop- 
erly and most effectively carried on by the Department of Jus- 
tice. I have not any doubt of the disposition of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to carry it on. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I know the Senator in discussing this matter has 
not overlooked the fact that the Senate is vitally interested in 
the matter. We have appropriated, as has already been stated, 
$640,000,000: There is now a deficit, and we shall be called 
upon to make further appropriations. Speaking for myself, I 
should hesitate to make additional appropriations until I knew 
something about the method of expenditure and the policy that 
is to be pursued. 

I am sure the people and the Senate want to know what has 
been done with the $640,000,000 which has been appropriated. 
It seems to me that this committee is the best agency of the 
Government to make an investigation. I think it owes it to 
itself, I think it owes it to the Senate, to probe this matter, to 
find out what has been done with the $640,000,000; and if in that 
investigation crime is unearthed to call the attention of the 
proper officials of the Department of Justice to the fact, and 
recommend that prosecutions be instituted. 

At the proper time I shall move, if the committee does not 
feel like undertaking this investigation, that the committee be 
instructed to make a thorough and an exhaustive investigation 
of the aircraft situation and of the appropriations which have 
been made by Congress. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma: 

Mr. OWEN. I can not but recall that when these great appro- 
priations were being proposed there was a propaganda carried 
on in the public press with regard to the cost of making air- 
planes which looked as if it was preparing the public mind to 
accept a very high figure for the making of airplanes, which I 
thought grossly exorbitant at the time, against which I protested, 
and against which I raised my voice at that time in the Senke. 

Mr. GALLINGER. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have taken no part in 
this, discussion at any time, and I do not propose to do so now 
beyond asking the Senator a frank question. 

The committee has made a partial investigation, or has made 
an investigation and made a report covering the ground that has 
been traversed. It is alleged in the press, and by individuals as 
well—it comes to me from various sources—that there is very 


important testimony that has not yet been submitted to the com- 
mittee, and that there is some misunderstanding in the minds 
of some members of the committee on that point. Does not the 
Senator think before the Department of Justice should be asked 
to take this matter up the committee should give a further 
hearing, that those who claim to have further important testi- 
mony, whether it is of a criminal nature or otherwise, may 
present their case to the committee? 

Then the committee could reach a finding, and if the committee 
thought it desirable to make a recommendation to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and they having exhausted their powers, the 
committee could do that, and then the President, through the 
Department of Justice, if he thought the matter was of sufticient 
moment, could order such an investigation. 

I have no feeling about the matter at all. I believe the com- 
mittee has tried to discharge its duties faithfully and with a 
view to ascertain the whole facts in this case, but if the com- 
mittee has not yet probed the matter as far as it can be probed, 
it seems to me the committee ought to continue its work, That 
is the only feeling I have about it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The committee is perfectly willing, if 
there is anything substantial and desirable that can be brought 
before it, either from Mr. Borglum or from any other source, if it 
is the desire; but, as far as the work of reorganization is con- 
cerned, the committee's report to the President has accomplished 
that. If something further is resolved, it can only be for the 
purposes of prosecution, and in my opinion if witnesses can be 
found who have knowledge of a criminal intent or a. conspiracy 
the place for them to reveal their kowledge is before the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Now, I say this, although I am perfectly willing to go into it: 
Sometimes a congressional committee investigation is consid- 
ered an impediment to a Department of Justice investigation. 
I want to say to the Senator 

Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
brasku yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Just for a minute, I ask to interrupt the 
Senator. 

The statement made by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER] justifies I think to a large extent the position 
taken by some of the members of the committee in regard to 
the majority report. Something has been said about those who 
did not sign the report. I was one who. did not sign it. It was 
hot because I dissented from the facts as substantially stated 
in the report. but I believed that we were not then ready to 
make a report. The discussion this morning discloses that fact. 

The committee makes a report showing a general failure in 
aircraft production, but no one can tell from that report where 
the responsibility lies. I believed at the time I opposed sign- 
ing it that we or some representatives of the committee should 
confer with the President or with other officers of the Govern- 
ment to see if they had found out any of the conditions which 
we suspected. Some of us suspected, but we could not know from 
the character of the investigation we made, that there might be 
some sinister or criminal conduct somewhere in this matter. 
I felt that it was best that we should wait until we could get 
further light on the subject and give the Senate more informa- 
tion. about it before we should make a report. 

For that reason I did not sign the majority report, nor did 
I sign the minority report. I really felt that the committee 
should go further into this matter and make a further investi- 
gation. to locate, if possible, the responsibility directly. 

Mr. THOMAS. and Mr. McCUMBER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr, THOMAS. In view of the statement just made by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Becxuas], I think it is my duty 
to say that the report which is made was largely due to the 
existing conditions regarding the investigations of our commit- 
tee up to that time. For example, shortly before we determined 
to make the report a news agency having its headquarters here 
and its home in Cleveland, and possessed of a very large news- 
paper clientele, had issued a news statement that was. generally 
published. accusing a number of Senators, some of whom be- 
longed to the committee, and one at least who did not, either 
of being liars or of being ignorant of the actual facts. The 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. New], a member of the committee; 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], a member 
of the committee; the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Loner}, who is not 2 member of the committee, were directly 
charged with falsehood or with ignorance and also with at- 
tempting to deceive the country with regard to the very satis- 
factory conditions of aviation. These epithets were followed by 
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as promising and satisfactory ond romantic an account of 
aviution conditions as can be found anywhere in the previous 
literature ef the subject. The committee, therefore, felt com- 
pelled in order to meet that condition to make the report at 
the time it did. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have nothing further to 
say except that if the Senate will direct the committee to make 
a further investigation the committee will be willing to under- 
take it, but I believe I express the judgment of a majority of the 
committee when I say that the investigation now proposed is 
more a matter for the Department of Justice than for the com- 
mittee. 

There are a good many matters which have come to the 
knowledge of the committee which are interesting but the publi- 
cation of which is not necessarily of any great value. I am 
going to mention one of them as an illustration, with the con- 
sent of the Senate. I have stated that the members of the Air- 
craft Board came before the Committee on Military Affairs and 
misled and misinformed the committee, misled the committee 
for weeks. Now, I will go further. I will say that members of 
the Aircraft Board as it formerly existed played a gigantic 
confidence game upon the whole country in the creation of the 
socalled Liberty motor. I am not saying anything against the 
merits of the Liberty motor. I hope the highest hopes for it 
will be realized, but when the members of the Aircraft Board 
came befor the committee and told the committee, and published 
in the papers the statement, that the Liberty motor was the 
magical creation of a few great geniuses gathered in a hotel 
here in Washington and created within a month, they perpe- 
trated a gigantic confidence game on the whole country, 

The Liberty motor is the Packard motor, which it took the 
Packard Co. three years to develop, with such additions as were 
put into it by Mr. Hall, of California, in collaboration with Mr. 
Vincent of the Packard Co. Moreover, under an agreement 
made last summer by the War Department we are going to pay 
the Packard Motor Co. for the three years of experimentation 
and development prior to that time between $500,000 and 
51.000.000. and that claim is now in the course of adjustment. 

There was no need to conceal this fact and deceive the country 
in this way. There was no need to appeal to the imagination 
by such a fraud but that is one of the tricks that the Aircraft 
Board as formerly organized resorted to. 

Mr. POMERENE and Mr. McCUMBER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield ; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has just stated in substance 
that the Aircraft Board has deceived the committee and de- 
ceived the public. May I ask the Senator whether the investiga- 
tion went far enough to enable him to express an opinion as to 
whether they had purposely deceived the committee and the 
public or were they themselves deceived as to the quality of the 
motor and what it might do? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not disparaging the Liberty motor, 
Mr. President. I believe the Liberty motor will ultimately be 
equal to the great Rolls-Royce motor of Great Britain, which 
is of a corresponding size and power. What I am saying is that 
the Aircraft Board deliberately played a great confidence game 
on the whole country in concealing the fact that they purchased 
from the Packard Co. the work of three years of development, 
and that they were going to pay approximately $800,000 for it. 
They conveyed to the public the idea by frequent statements 
that down in a hotel here in Washington their engineers had 
as if by magic created it. I say that is one of the discoveries 
made by members of the committee. It is not of any particular 
value. It does not prove the Liberty motor a failure. It does 
not show criminality, but it shows the character of men who 
were upon the Aircraft Board. 

Mr. BRANDEGER, Mr. NEW, and others addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield ; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I want to ask the Senator a question, 
because I am not certain about the fact. I have heard it stated 
both ways. Is what the Senator calls the former Aircraft Board 
entirely out of office, or simply has somebody been put in in ad- 
dition to it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think it has been substantially ousted, 
I will say the change is not complete yet, because until the 
Overman bill is passed it is probable that the President has not 
the power to fully reorganize and place the legal responsibility 
in the hands he wants to place it in. but the old combination 
is substantially out of office, and as the reform has been brought 

about and new management has been initiated, the committee 
thought it doubted the wisdom of further investigation. 


Mr. NEW. Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempere. 

braska yield to the Senator from Indiann? 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. T yield. 


Does the Senator from Ne- 


Mr. NEW. I was one of those who signed the majority report 
of the Committee on Military Affairs. I want to say that it was 
not my understanding at the time that that report marked the 
close of the activities of that committee nt all; that it was a 
partial report in that it brought the proceedings down to date. 

Now, Mr. President, I corroborate what other members of the 
committee have said during this discussion, that since that re- 
port was made additional rumors, at least, if not facts, some of 
which I confidently believe to be facts, have come to the knowl- 
edge of the committee. 

I belleve it is the duty of the Committee on Military Affairs 
to proceed with this investigation. I think that if the committee 
fails to go ahead with it and places the responsibility upon the 
Department of Justice or upon anybody else it fails of its duty, 
and if in such an event the investigation Is not prosecuted, and 
I do not say it would not be at all, but in the event that it 
should not be prosecuted, I think the committee would then be 
open to very serious criticism, 

I think the committee owes it to Itself to proceed with the in- 
vestigation in the light of these new disclosures. I think the 
Senate owes it to the committee to ask the committee to proceed, 
if any such formality as that is necessary. 

Mr. KIRBY obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
has the floor. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask my colleague a question. 

Mr. KIRBY. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask my colleague if he thinks section 
9 of the act creating the Aircraft Board does not give the Presi- 
dent all possible authority to change the board entirely and 
modify it in any way he sees fit? > 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘The answer to that question is this: The 
bill was badly drawn. It gave the President authority, but 
directed him to act through the Signal Corps, and until the Over- 
man bill goes into effect my judgment is that he has not power 
to give any other legal authority. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. He has placed in an advisory position Mr. 
Ryan and taken out of the hands of the Chief Signal Officer the 
construction of aircraft and put it in the hands of one of the 
brigadier generals of the War Department. He can do that. 
I assume that after the Overman bill becomes a law, he may 
entirely divorce it from the Signal Corps and place the authority 
directly in the hands of those men who are already there. 

Mr. NORRIS. I read section 9 of the law the other day, when 
we had this matter up, and I can not conceive of a power in 
relation to aircraft that was not delegated, and while there is 
at one point language which says that the President shal! do 
something through the Secretary of War, a similar provision 
was in the law which gave the President authority to take over 
the railroads. It provided that they should be taken over 
through the Secretary of War, and when the President took them 
over, he simply said, “According to law. through the Secretury 
of War, I hereby take over the railroads.” I do not believe the 
Senator can point out or indicate a single power which makes it 
necessary to make any change or to add anything in regard to 
the Aircraft Board which is not already in the law. I may be 
mistaken, but I do not know of any. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. £ have not anything further to say, 
except that the law specifically mentions the Signal Corps as 
the department through which the President shall act in the 
construction of aircraft, and they have been exercising that 
power under the law. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senafor from Utah? ° 

Mr. KIRBY. I do. 

Mr. KING, Will the Senator permit me to ask a question 
of the Senator from Nebraska before he takes his seat? 

Mr. KIRBY. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. KING. I take it, from the statements which have been 
made by the Senator from Nebraska, that he feels that per- 
haps the Committee on Military Affairs has performed its duty 
in respect of this matter and that it ought not to further 
investigate the aircraft situation, leaving to the President or to 
the Department of Justice any further investigation that may 
be deemed necessary, I stated a moment ago that if the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs does not make further Investigation, 
I should move that it be instructed to investigate the entire 
matter in a thorough and exhaustive manner. I should very 
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much dislike to make such a motion, certainly in advance of 
some action hereafter to be taken by the committee. 

What I wanted to ask the Senator from Nebraska, however, 
was: Will not the committee meet in a short time, and can not 
the Senator assure us that the matter will be presented to the 
committee with a view to determining whether or not the 
committee will make further investigation of this question, 
which is so vital to our country at this time? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, in the absence of the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs I am not 
qualified to speak. Individually I should be perfectly willing 
to again consider the subject in committee. My own judgment 
is that if the Senator from Utah proposes to introduce such 
a resolution it would be wise for him to first consult the 
Attorney General. If the Department of Justice has no plan 
of action, then it would be perfeetly proper for the committee 


to proceed. 

Mr. KING. If I may be permitted to make just one obser- 
vation 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
IMr. Kirby] has the floor. ° 


Mr. KING. May I further trespass 
Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. KIRBY. I yield. 

Mr. KING. So far as I am concerned, I do not feel like mak- 
ing any inquiry. of the Attorney General to ascertain what his 
purposes are. I feel, as I said a moment ago, that the duty 
rests upon the Military Affairs Committee to examine this sub- 
ject exhaustively. I shall, of course, not offer any resolution 
or motion at this time, but if the committee shall decline to 
examine this matter further I shall feel constrained at the 
proper time to submit a resolution for the consideration of the 
Senate, calling upon the committee to go to the bottom of this 
entire matter and report their findings to the Senate. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. KIRBY. I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. Before the Senator from Utah IMr. Kine] 
takes his seat I should like to ask him if he has in mind that 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs shall investigate the 
details of the expenditure of money that has been made under 
the direction of the Aircraft Board? 

Mr. KING. I have that also in mind. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that that, in a sense, is locking the stable door after 
the horse has been stolen. If we had a snitable committee on 
expenditures here, looking after such expenditures, we might 
have that information, and might quite likely check a great 
many extravagances which we shall run into in the future. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. KIRBY. I think I can finish what I desire to say in a 
few moments, and I should like to finish before yielding to any 
further interruptions. 

Mr, SHAPROTH. What is the order of business, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We have not yet proceeded 
with the business of the morning hour. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Kinsey] is pursuing the debate which was started by 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE]. 

Mr. SHAPROTH. I should like to introduce a bill, and I 
have been waiting to do so for an hour and 25 minutes. 

Mr. KIRBY. I have no objection to the introduction of bills, 
but I have been standing here about 15 minutes Intending to say 
a very few words, and expect to do so without further inter- 
ruption. 

Mr, President, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bran- 
DEGEE] In his statement introduced a partial report of a certain 
nero club investigation, and the Senator from New York sald 
something about substituting the entire report for the partial 
report. I asked him if he desired to have both reports printed 
in the Recorp. He evidently took my question for an objection, 
and said he withdrew the request. I have no objection to hav- 
ing the full report presented, and it ought to be put into the 
Recorp, rather than the partial report. If that is his disposi- 
tion I should be very glad if he would submit and have pub- 
lished in the Record the full report of that club, instead of the 
partial report. I wanted to say that much along that line. 

I do not understand that the Military Affairs Committee has 
completed its Investigation of this matter. It had reached such 
a point that it found a report was necessary, or thought it de- 
sirable. The report has been submitted; the board has been 
reorganized ; and I would not regard it as proper procedure here 
for that committee to be instructed or directed to proceed fur- 
ther, until they had indicated a purpose not to do so, or at least 
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until they had considered the matter-of whether or not they 
should do so. 

The committee has had no disposition to cover up anything 
that ought to be revealed. The public expectation has been 
largely aroused and misled by the roseate reports of news- 
papers, rather than by any statement which has been given out, 
as I understand, by the board or by the committee. The con- 
dition has been created, a state of mind exists, and now it has 
brought about the result which has been seen. The committee 
itself is willing, as I understand, to investigate all things that 
ought to be investigated. It has been busy from last December 
until now, continuously, practically, in these investigations, 
which have resulted in some good. 

So far as I am concerned, there was one thing that the inves- 
tigation disclosed that I did not like. There was nothing wrong 
about it, so far as I could see; but it displayed a lack of busi- 
ness ability and a lack of disposition to look after the Govern- 
ment's interests. There is a contention between the Wright- 
Martin people and the Curtiss people about who owns certain 
patents. Instead of our Aircraft Board taking over the rights 
in all these patents, paying those people for them, and letting 
them fight it out about who owned a particular patent or who 
owned the majority interest in a particular invention, and let- 
ting them divide the money as it ought to be divided, they spent 
a long time in trying to fix up a contract for the payment of 
royalties to both these companies and for a division of the 
royalties for manufacturing certain airplanes and using their 
patents and inventions. I thought that was poor business judg- 
ment. If we needed these things we ought to have taken them 
and paid for them and gone ahead with production, 

Further, so far as I am personally concerned, I do not believe 
the airplane will ever be an effective factor in determining the 
war, further than for scouting and reconnoitering purposes, I 
think it will never be, as I say, an effective factor. That is my 
judgment about it, but I am not exercising my judgment: I am 
doing what the committee thonght ought to be done about the 
inatter, and it ought to be done speedily, and in a businesslike 
way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The presentation of peti- 
tions and memorials is in order. The Senate will receive a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bill and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 11259. An act to provide further for the national se- 
curity and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of those ores, metals, 
and minerals which have formerly been largely imported, or of 
which there is or may be an inadequate supply ; and 

H. J. Res. 284. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 
contingent expenses of the House of Representatives. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10265) to authorize 
the Secretary of Labor to provide housing, local transportation, 
and other community facilities for war needs, agrees to the 
conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. CLARK of 
Florida, Mr, BURNETT, and Mr. Austin managers at the con- 
ference on the part of the House. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 10613) to provide for the 
collection and disposal of garbage and miscellaneous refuse of 
the District of Columbia, and it was thereupon signed by the 
President pro tempore. 

HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


H. R. 11259. An act to provide further for the national se- 
curity and defense by encouraging the production, couserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of those ores, metals, 
and minerals which have formerly been largely imported, or of 
which there is or may be an inadequate supply, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

H. J. Res. 284. A joint resolution making appropriation for 
contingent expenses of the House of Representatives was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CALDER. I present resolutions adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York dealing with the subject of the 
prosecution of the war, which I ask be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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STATE oy New YORK, IN ASSEMBLY, 
April 12, 1918. 


Dy unanimous consent, Mr. Sage offered for the consideration of the 
Joint assembly of senate and assembly the following resolution : 


„ Whereas the most important task before the United States is to win 
the war; and 

“Whereas the war will not be won until the peaceful development of all 
8 peo les is guaranteed by the strength of their own will; There- 
ore t 


“ Resolved by the Legislature of the State of New York (both houses 
concurring), That the State of New York pledges all its resources to the 
vigorous prosecution of the war until Prussian autocracy has been de- 
Teated ; and be it further : 

“ Resolved, That the State of New York favors the entrance of the 
United States, after the war, into a league of nations to safeguard the 
paoe that must be won by the joint military forces ef the allied na- 

ons; and be it further 

* Resotved, That certified coples of these resolutions be sent by the 
secretary of state lo the President and to the presiding officers of both 
branches of Congress and to cach of the Senators and Representatives 
from New York.” 


Which concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


Stara or New Youre, Countr or ALBANY, 
Office of the Clerk of the Assembly, #8: 


I, Fred W. Hammond, clerk of the assembly, do hereby certify that I 
have compared the foregoin, record of — of the assembly of 
ril 12, 1918, relative to the resolution therein set forth with the 
original thereof as contained in the original official copy of the journal 
of 28 of the assembly of said State and that the same is a true 
correct transcript of saſd journal of preceedings in so far as the 
same relates to said resolution and of the whole thereof. 
Da witness whereof I havc hereunto set my hand this 23d day of April, 


Feb W. HAMMOND, 
Clerk of the Assembly. 

Indersed: Filed April 23, 1918. Francis M. Hugo, secretary of state. 

State or New. YORK, 
Office of the Secretary of State, as: 

I have compared the preceding copy of the resolution adopted by the 
Senate and Assembly of the State of New York with the original reso- 
lution en le in this office, and do hereby certify that the same is a cor- 
rect transcript therefrom and of the whole thereof. 


Given under my hand and the seal of office of the secretary of state, 
at the gy of Albany, this 23d day of April, in the year 1918. 
{SEAL C. W. 


W. Tart, 
Second Deputy beerctary of State. 


Mr. CALDER. In connection with the pending legislation to 
increase the compensation of postal employees as provided by 
tLe Madden bill passed by the House, I have received petitions 
signed by a very large number of citizens of New York, which I 
present and move that they be referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I present resolutions adopted unanimously 
by the house of delegates, Tennessee State Medical Association, 
and by the general session of the association at Memphis April 
11, indorsing what is known as the Owen bill, Senate bill 3748, 
and the Dyer bill, House bill 9563, providing for advanced rank 
for officers of the Medical Corps of the Army. I move that the 
resolutions be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY presented petitions of sundry school-teachers 
in the State of Oregon, praying for the enactment of legislation 
to provide for the creation of a department of education, which 
were referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the petition of Emma Rayner 
nnd 43 other citizens of the State of New Hampshire, praying 
for the repenl of the present zone system of postage rates on 
second-class mail matter, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. KNOX (for Mr. Penrose) presented a petition of the 
Board of Trade of Philadeiphia, Pu., praying for the establish- 
ment of free ports in the United States, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, 

He also (for Mr. Penrose) presented n petition of the Board 
of Trade- of Philadelphia, Pu., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to provide military court-martial for enemy agents. 
spies, and propagandists instead of by civil court, which was 
referred to the Committee on Milfftary Affairs. 

Mr. KENYON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Pulaski, Iowa, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES; HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. MARTIN. From the Committee on Appropriations, I 
report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(II. J. Res. 284) making an appropriation for contingent ex- 
penses of the House of Representatives, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 


a S ete., That the following sum is appropriated out of any 


money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES; 

For miscellaneous items and expenses of special and select commit- 
tees, exclusive of salaries and labor, unless specifically ordered by the 
House of Representatives, fiscal year 1918, $40.000: 

The joint resolution was reported te the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. ; 

Bilis were introduced, rend the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 4472) providing for the sale of public lands for the 
purpose of using the proceeds arising therefrom in the con- 
struction of roads and other permanent improvements in na- 
tional parks; to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 4473) for the relief of Edward Looby; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4474) granting a pension to Permelia L. Dutcher 
(Wich accompanying paper); 

A bin (S. 4475) granting a pension to Mary E. Morgan; and 

A bill (S. 4476) granting an increase of pension to Elijah T. 
Knight (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 4477) authorizing certain persons formerly con- 
nected with the American Embassy at Berlin to accept pteces 
of plate presented to them by the British Government; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. — 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 4478) granting a pension to Oscar F. Heath (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUNISHMENT OF UNLAWFUL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mr. WALSH. I send to the desk a bill which I am directed 
by the Committee on the Judiciary to introduce, and as I shall 
request speedy consideration of it I ask that it be read. 

The bill (S. 4471) to declare unlawful associations purposing 
by force, violence, or injury to bring about any governmental, 
social, industrial, or economic change in the United States, and 
prescribing punishment for persons engaged in the activities 
of such associations, and for other purposes, was read the first 
time by its title, the second time at length, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


Be it cnacted, etc., That any association, or 
corporation, one of whose pu or prof purposes is to g 
about any governmental, social, Industrial, or economic change within 
the United States by the use, without authority of law, of force, vio- 
lence, or physical injury to person or property, or by threats of such 
injury. or which teaches, advocates, advises, or defends the use, with- 
out authority of Jaw. of force, violence, or physical injury to person 
or property, or threats of such injury, to accomplish such change or 
for auy other purpose, and which, during any war in which the United 
States is engaged, shall by any means prosecute or pursue such ond Ba 
or professed purpose, or shall so teach, advocate, advise, or defend, is 
hereby declared to be an“ unlawful association.” 

Sec. 2. That any person who, while the United States is en In 
war, shall act or profess to act as an officer of any such unlawful 
association or who shall speak, write, or publish, as the representative 
or professed representative of any such unlawful association, or be- 
come or continue to be a member thereof, or who shall contribate 
anything as dues or otherwise to it or to anyone for it, shall be punished 
by Imprisonment for not more than 10 years or by a fine of not more 
thin 5,000, or both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 3. That any person who, while the United States is engaged in 
war, knowingly prints, publishes, edits, issues, circulates, sells, or 
offers for sale or distributes any book, 3 pleture, paper, elreu- 
lar, enrd, letter, writing, print, publication, or document of any kind in 
which is taught, advocated, advised, or defended, or who shall in any. 
manner teach, advocate, advise, or defend the use, without authority 
of law, of force, violence, or physical injury to on or property, or 
threats of such injury, as a means of accomplishing any governmental, 
social, industrial, or econcmic change, or otherwise, shall be punished 
by imprisonment for not more than 10 Fears or by a fine of not more 
than 5,000, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 4. That aby owner, agent, or superintendent of any building, 
room, premises, or place, who knowingly permits therein any meeting 
of any such unlawful association, or of any subsidiary or branch thereof, 
or. during apy war in which the Unit States may be engaged, any 
assembinge of ns who teach, advocate, advise, or defend the use, 
without authority of law, of force, violence, or physical injury to person 
or property, or threats of such injury, shall be unished by imprison- 
ment for not more than one year or by a fine of not more than $500, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment, 


AMENDMENT TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. CALDER submitted an amendment proposing to provide 
temporary increased rank for officers of the United States Coast 
Guard while operating as a part of the Navy during the period 
of the present war, ete., intended to be proposed by him to the 
naval appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. CALDER submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed, 
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PRICE OF FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


Mr, THOMPSON, I desire to call up Senate resolution 223, 
coming over from a previous day, directing the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate the high cost of farming implements 
and various articles which the farmer is obliged to buy in his 
efforts to bring about production. I should like to have the reso- 
lution read and considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate Senate resolution 223. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the resolution be read in full. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will read the 
resolution in full. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is hereby, 
directed, under the authority of the act entitled “An act to create a 
Federal Trade Commission, to define its 7 and duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 26, 1914, to investigate and report 
to the Senate the cause or causes for the high prices of the articles here- 
inafter mentioned required to be bought and used by the farmers of the 
country on the farms, and to investigate and report the facts relative 
to the existence of any unfair methods of trade or competition, and rela- 
tive to any and all violations of the antitrust laws of the United States 
br manufacturers and dealers in any of the articles hereinafter men- 
tioned in respect to any act, combination, agreement. or conspiracy to 
restrict, depress, or control. the Reif . thereof, and whether such manu- 
facturers or dealers have committed any acts, agrecments, combinations, 
or eonspiracies tending to a restraint of trade in the manufacture, pro- 
duction, or supply of any of the articles enumerated as follows, to wit: 

Agricultural implements, including plows, listers, harrows, headers, 
harvesters, reapers, mowers, drills and planters, horserakes, cultivators, 
thrashing machinery, wagons, buggies, carts; utensils and machinery and 
equipment required for the production of food, foodstuffs, grains, fuel, 
fuel oil, natural gas, hides, leather, cotton, and wool. 

Bags, bagging, gunny cloth, and grain sacks. 

Cream separators, churns, and internal-combustion engines. 

: 8 and articles of household utility of tin, wood, or other ma- 
erial. 

e wearing apparel, including gloves, jumpers, overalls, shoes, 
and shirts, : 

5 products, including harness. balters, saddles, and buggy 
whips. 

Tools and hardware, including axes, hatchets, nails, staples, 8 
. hoes, shovels, pleks, corn knives, grindstones, wheelbarrows, 
and saws. 

Axle grease, lubricating oils, fertilizers, salt for stock, and oil cake. 

Lumber, shingles, barrels, rope (hemp), binding twine; barb wire, 
galvanized wire, steel wire, and wire fencing, 

Farm labor. 

And that the Federal Trade Commission report whether, under the 
facts found, the farmers are requi to pay an unreasonable price for 
the things they are required to purchase and use on the farms in the 
production of food products, and whether they are thereby prevented 
from DERNE a fair profit for their labor and money expended toward 
production. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, inasmuch as an arbitrary 
price has been fixed by the Government on wheat, one of the 
principal products of the farm, and in view of the contem- 
plated program of price fixing on other farm products, it is 
highly important to the farmers and to the country that a 
thorough investigation should be made of the extremely high 
cost of agricultural implements and other essential things 
which the farmer is required to buy and use in bringing about 
production, which is necessary te be considered in connection 
with fixing the price on the products the farmer produces. 

In the diseussion of the various bills before the Senate a 
great deal has been said about the high cost of wheat and other 
farm products, but little has been said about. the extremely 
high price of everything the farmer is obliged to buy to pro- 
duce those products. There is not a single thing that enters 
into his household, his barnyard, or his field but what has 
greatly increased in price within the last few years, and espe- 
cially since the commencement of the war; and within the last 
few months these prices have been soaring upward by leaps 
and bounds, without any apparent cause. But notwithstanding 
this fact, the Kansas farmers have answered the spring drive 
of the Kaiser by sowing 9,500,000 acres of winter wheat and 
proinising a production of about 110,000,000 bushels, more than 
twice the amount that was produced last year. This insures us 
more food for ourselyes, our allies, and the armies, and more 
money to buy liberty bonds and to fight the war to a final and 
successful conclusion. The President is depending upon the 
farmer who produces the food to help win the war, and he will 
not be disappointed in the Kansas farmer. 

I have here a list of 94 articles, published in the monthly 
crop report prepared by the Secretary of Agriculture, giving 
the cost of these articles used by the farmer in 1909 and 1914 
as compared with the cost in 1917, showing an increase of 
from about 10 per cent to several hundred per cent on the 
things which the farmer is required to use in production, which 
I ask may be made a part of my remarks without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair), 
Without objection, the matter referred to will be printed in the 
RECORD. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


Prices of articles bought by farmers. 
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Mr. THOMPSON. I have here a statement from the same 
publication, prepared by the Secretary of Agriculture from in- 
formation received by him throughout the country, as to the 
cost of farm labor, which enters so much into the cost of pro- 
duction, in all the States of the Union for the years 1910, 1916, 


and 1917, which I also ask may be made a part of my remarks 
without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Wages of male farm labor. 
Per month, Per day at harvest, Per day other than harvest. 

State and division. With board. Without boar J. With board. Without board. With board. Without board. 
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21.33 21.07 2. 21.00 1.57 1.27 1.14 1.94 1.15 
Montana 40.00 39.00 . 00 70.00} 88. 10 50.00 3.00! 2.60 2.0 3.70 [ 3.15 2.0 244] L L7| 330| 2753| 2.36 
45.00 37.00] 35.00] 468.00 5.00 49.00] 2.6 210] 1.90 3.87 2.790] 2.80 215] 1. 173] 3.17] 2.47] 22 
Colorado 1.00 2.50 28.80 60.00 47.80 44.50 2.64] 205 1.95 3:38] 260 247| 215] 1 147 2.79} 219} 2.00 
Now Mexico 32.00 27.30] 21.50 4. 00 40.00 34.5 19] 1.70] 1:46] 2.20 210| 188| 185 L 1.144] 1.97 165| 1.88 
Arizona 48.00 37.00 30.00 48.00 55.00] 40.00} 249] 2.00] 172 310| 2.50 24] 22] 1. 1.381] 28] 210| 204 
50.00 40.00] 335.00 6800} 54.50] 47.50] 2.73] 208] 173] 3.25] 248 2.0 242| 1. 155} 3.00] 2.24] 2.00 
80.00 | 42.00} 37.00|. 72.00] 60.00| 4.00] 2.65 220] 182 3.25] 290] 2.38] 225] 1. 139] 3.00] 255| 1.96 
21.00 3870] 35.00] 70.00 84.00 40 312| 2.40] 2.20 2.80 290| 250] 243] 1 1.20] 3.20 243] 2.27 
47.00 | 36.00} 33.00} 66.00 22.00 50.00 3.00] 2.80 242] 360| 295| 278] 240] 1. 1.72] 3.10] 2.40] 2.26 
44.00 | 34.50] 32.00] 61.00} 48.50 44.50} 2.72 z| 212 3.30! 2.60 260] 215 1. 1.51] 280 214] 207 
43.00 | 36.70] 33.00] 63.00! 82.50] 47.00} 2.56] 208] Tes 3.15 262] 248] 201] 1. 1.44] 267] 217] 202 
Far Western. 44.25 32.60 | G. | 51.32 | 2 2.10 2.03.2] 2. 2.00 
United States. 28. 19.21 | 40.43 | 32.83 2.08 1.69 1.45 | —l. 2.07 1.38 


Mr. THOMPSON. While these statements show increases 
beyond reason, yet the increases since 1917, especially during 
the last few months, have traveled upward so rapidly as to make 
the conclusion inevitable that there is much profiteering all along 
the line. The truth is, the farmer is being held up at every 
point possible, and the sooner the facts are known the better it 
will be for all concerned. 

In a speech in the Senate on March 19, 1918, I took occasion 
to call attention to the high cost of agricultural implements, 
based upon information I had received from the farmers of 
Kansas and Oklahoma and other sections of the country; and I 
desire to refer again briefly to a few of those examples in this 
connection. I called attention at that time to the fact that in 
the wheat section of my State a letter received from a farmer, a 


per cent in the price of headers. I also called attention to the 
increase in the price of gang plows of 100 per cent, and in the 
price of listers of 162 per cent; of drills, 230 per cent; of wagons, 
145 per cent; and of barbed wire, 300 per cent. 

The farmer does not object so much to having the prices fixed 
on his products if deemed necessary during the war, providing 
the prices are also fixed on the things he is obliged to buy and 
use to bring about production, at such a figure as will permit 
him to produce his crops at a fair and reasonable profit. He is 
like anyone else in business; he can not continue to produce 
unless there is a fair margin between the cost of production and 
the prices received for his crops. 

The Federal. Trade Commission is provided by law with the 
facilities and functions for investigating these matters, and to 


producer of wheat, at Hays, Kans., showed an advance of 200 | furnish the necessary information to Congress and the country; 
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and I have no doubt when their attention is called to this ques- 
tion through this resolution they will at once go to work on this 
problem, and develop the facts, which will result in great good 
to both the producer and the consumer, and will aid in the in- 
creased production so important to the country at this time. 

The Trade Commission have about concluded their valuable 
work of investigating the packers, and the country awaits with 
interest their report to Congress. They have no other large in- 
vestigation work on hand, as I am informed, and can therefore 
proceed at once with this investigation, and will be able to report 
in time to do much good in connection with any price-fixing 
legislation. 

I therefore urge the passage of this resolution without delay, 
that the country may receive the benefit of the investigation at 
the earliest possible date. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, can the Senater from 
Kansas tell the Senate who constitutes the Federal Trade 
Commission at the present time—what its personnel is? 

Mr. THOMPSON? I can not give the names of all the members 
of the Trade Commission from recollection at this time. There 
have been some changes recently. I know that Kansas is ably 
represented by Hon. Victor Murdock, formerly a distinguished 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Are there any great lawyers on it? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I think there are some able lawyers. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I observe that they are to investigate in- 
fractions of the Sherman antitrust law. Does the Senator think 
that commission is qualified to do that work? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I think they have made investigations of 
this character in the past. This resolution follows largely the 
language of other resolutions which have gone to the Trade Com- 
mission. They can ascertain and state the facts, at least, to the 
Senate, where there are some lawyers who will be able to deter- 
mine the proper course of action; and they can also find the 
facts for the benefit of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The trouble is, they might not be facts 

if they are stated by men who are not competent to consider the 
great questions that are involved in infractions of the antitrust 
law. >: 
Mr. THOMPSON. I assume, Mr. President, that members of 
the Trade Commission will do their duty, and will no doubt fol- 
low their usual practice and procedure in finding and reporting 
the facts found to Congress. I have tried to make the resolu- 
tion broad enough to cover every feature of the matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let me ask the Senator, with his permis- 
sion, whether there is ony inhibition placed upon this distin- 
guished commission that prevents them from going on with that 
work now, without this resolution? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I presume not; but the law creating the 
Federal Trade Commission provided expressely that they could 
proceed upon resolution by either branch of Congress, and this 
is the way in which the matter hns been presented heretofore in 
investigations of this character, particularly with reference to 
the packers. 8 f 

Mr. GALLINGER. I know; but does the Senator think that 
when a commission is created, the members of which are receiv- 
ing high salaries from the Government, they ought to sit idly 
in their swivel chairs until Congress tells them to do some- 
thing? 


Mr. THOMPSON. I think not, Mr. President, and I do not. 


believe that they are doing so. They have been proceeding by 
making various investigations at the request of either branch 
of Congress, and also on their own initiative, as I am informed; 
but 1 desired at this particular time to call special attention to 
this matter, which is deemed of high importance to the farmers 
of the country and to the people in the way of securing increased 
production during the war, 

Mr. GALLINGER. How long does the Senator think it would 
take that commission to make the investigation provided for in 
this resolution? 

Mr. THOMPSON, I think it could be done within a few 
months. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘The Senator thinks they could do it within 
a few months? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I think so. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I think it would take a few years at 
least. I do not know but that it would take eternity to accom- 
plish that result. Perhaps the Senator is not aware of the 
great duty. that he asks us to place on this commission. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I think it is worthy of an earnest effort, 
and I believe the Trade Commission win make it if their atten- 
tion is called to it within n reasonable time, and at least within 
time to do same good during the present Congress. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is barely possible that they might 
make a report on buggy whips in u little while. That might not 


take them a great while; but when they go into an investiga- 
tion of every possible thing that is connected with the farm and 
every manufactured article that goes to make up the equipment 
of the farms of this country, it is absolutely futile for the Sen- 
ator to say that they can do it in a few months. We know that 
these commissions do not rush their work very rapidly even 
when they have one line of investigation; but here there are at 
least, I should say, between 50 and 100 different things that 
they are going to investigate. They are going to investigate 
the International Harvester Co., and find out why they charge 
more for their narvesters and their binders and their reapers. 
That will be a very important investigation. They will go up 
against some of the geatest lawyers of this country in that 
investigation; and while this commission may be composed of 
men of great ability, I fear they would find that they are up 
against men of greater ability than they. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has just turned to the 
Congressional Directory, and has said to me. sotto voce, that he 
ean give the personnel of the Federal Trade Commission. I 
wish the Senator would do that. A 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, the personnel of the commission 
in last January was as follows: William J, Harris, chalr- 
man 

Mr. GALLIN GER. He is out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; he has resigned to run for the Senate. 
Joseph E. Davies was a member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and he resigned to run~for the Senate and was defeated 
the other day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. He has probably gone back, I apprehend: 
has he not? He has not been reappointed, though. ris a 

Mr. SMOOT. He has not been reappointed, Then there are 
William B. Colyer, John F. Fort, and Victor Murdock. The last 
we aa 2 of the commission at present. 

r. LIN t. Will the Senator repeat th n ? 

Mr. SMOOT. William B. Colver—— 55 e 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator know who he is? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should prefer not to say anything at this time 
avout RTS Cones ability. John F. Fort 

Mr. Gs NGER. A New. Jersey man, is he, an ex- 
of New Jersey? I think so. x 8 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I think he is an ex-governor of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes, 

Mr. SMOOT. And we all know Victor Murdock. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. Now, Mr. President, those three 
men are going into first an investigation of offenses against the 
Sherman antitrust law. I know that the Senator from Kansas, 
himself a lawyer, must confess that the investigation of that 
matter alone has from time to time staggered the department 
having charge of offenses against the laws, and in many eases 
they have practically thrown up their hands in despair in un- 
dertaking to fasten upon individuals and corporations infrac- 
tions of the Sherman antitrust law. That of itself is going to 
keep this commission busy for the remainder of their lives if they 
do it thoroughly; but after they get through with that then they 
are going to take up plows. They are going to Moline to inves- 
tigate the manufacturers of plows, to find out whether they hive 
increased their prices, and of course the manufacturers of 
plows must go into the question of the increased cost of raw 
material and labor, and they will not do that in one day surely. 
When they get through with that they will take up listers and 
then they will go to harrows, and then they will take up head- 
ers, harvesters, reapers, mowers, drilis and planters, horse 
rakes, cultivators, thrashing machinery, wagons, buggies, carts, 
utensils, and machinery and equipment required for the produc- 
tion of food, foudstuffs, grains, fuel, fuel oil, natural gas, hides, 
leather, cotton, and wool. I do not know why they want to 
investigate the increased price of hides, because that is au ad- 
vantage to the farmer if it is an advantage to anybody. I do 
not know why they want to inquire into the increased price of 
cotton and wool. 

Mr. THOMPSON. It is to inquire into the cost of the utensils 
that are necessary to produce those articles. T 

Mr. GALLINGER. It does not say so. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Not the product itself, but the utensils, 
and it is expressly so provided in the resolution if the Senator 
will carefully read it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It does not say the utensils. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think I saw un order the other 
day that the Government had taken over all the wool. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has. 
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A Mr. JONES of Washington. The wool crop of the United 
tates. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then when they conclude that 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator suspend? The 
Chair will lay before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. The conference report on House bill 8753. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I shall conclude my remarks a little 
later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the rule the resolution 
goes to the calendar. 


SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES—-CONFERENCE REPORT, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference upon the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3, title 1, of 
the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with the 
foreign relations, the neutrality; and the foreign commerce of 
the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal Jaws of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 15, 1917. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Mr. President, I am opposed to the adop- 
tion of the conference report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Heaton | 
Calder Jones, Wash. Overman Sutherland 
Culberson Kellogg Page Swanson 
Cummins Kenyon Pittman Thomas 
Curtis King Poindexter ‘Thompson 
Dillingham Knox Pomerene ‘Trammell 
Fletcher Lenroot Ransdell Underwood 
France McCumber Saulsbury Vardaman 
Gallinger McKellar hafroth Wadsworth 
Gronna McNary Sheppard Walsh 
Guion Martin Sherman Warren 
Hardwick Nelson Shields Watson 
Hollis New Smith, S. C. Weeks 


Johnson, Cal. Norris Smoot s 


Mr. BECKHAM. I wish to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. JAsces] is detained by 
illness. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ros- 
Inson] are detained, taking part in the third liberty loan 
campaign. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on account of illness, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague [Mr. Gorr] is absent be- 
eause of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The Sena- 
tor from Georgia will proceed. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I am opposed to the adop- 
tion of the conference report upon House bill 8753, commonly 
known as the espionage bill. I gave to the Senate, when this 
measure was before the Senate for its consideration, some of 
the reasons upon which my objection to it rests. The report of 
the conference committee has accentuated and emphasized 
instead of lessening and removing those objections, and since I 
was unwilling to vote for the bill, even in the form in which it 
was passed by the Senate originally, I am much more unwilling 
to yote for it in the form in which it is presented by the confer- 
ence committee. 

First of all, I want to direct the attention of the Senate as 
briefly as may be to the arbitrary powers that are given to the 
Postmaster General under section 4. I do that because my 
service on the Post Office Committee renders me better ac- 
quainted with the details of postal affairs than anything else, 
and naturally anything that touches the Post Office Depart- 
ment or its administration attracts my attention first. The bill 


provides, and by the way this section was in the bill before it 


went to the conference, although it has been a little amended in 
conference: 


The Postmaster General may, upon evidence satisfactory to him that 
any person or concern is using the mails in violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this act, instruct the postmaster at any post office at which 
mali is received addressed to such person or concern to return to the 
postmaster at the office at which they were originally mailed all letters 
or other matter so addressed, with the words “ Mail to this address 
undeliverable under ionage act” plainly written or etapon upon 
the outside thereof, and all such letters or other matter so re rns to 
such postmasters shell be by them returned to the senders thereof under 
such regulations as the Postmaster General may prescribe, 

This language is so broad that it not only covers the writers 
of letters but it also covers the publishers of newspapers and 


other matter. It includes practically everything in the four 


classified divisions of postal matter. In fact, I think it is as 
broad as the business handled by the Post Office Department. 

Now, what is the situation? What I say by no means is in- 
tended to reflect upon the present Postmaster General, who is 
my Warm personal friend, and with whom my official relations 
are pleasant and agreeable, but I would oppose the granting 
of this sort of power to any Postmaster General unless very care- 
ful safeguards were thrown around it, and that regardless of 
whether the Postmaster General happened to be my friend and 
I had confidence in him, or whether my party happened to be in 
power or not. 

If a citizen is charged with violating the espionage law, he 
must at least be accorded the right of a trial by jury under our 
Constitution. His guilt must be established in a court under 
the forms of law, and he goes into court surrounded by the con- 
stitutional safeguards that this free Republic throws about its 
citizens when they are charged with crime. No matter how 
he is charged or what he is charged with, he can not be punished 
until his guilt has been determined in that manner. But if 
anybody writes one letter or mails one newspaper that, in the 
opinion of the Postmaster General, violates this law or any pro- 
vision of it, the writer of that letter may lose absolutely for- 
ever the right to send all letters through the mails of the United 
States, and if any publisher of a newspaper happens to send 
one issue through the mails that in the opinion of the Postmaster 
General comes within the inhibitions of this act, then every issue 
and all subsequent issues of that newspaper, coming as it does 
under the designation of “ other matter,” could be stopped by the 
Postmaster General, and that without any jury trial provided 
for, without any investigation by any court guaranteed or even 
hinted at. I do not believe that the Senate wants to take that 
position or to enact legislation of that characer. 

As far as I am concerned, I do not want to vote and can not 
vote for legislation of that sort. Even with reference to the 
fraud-order business, we provided in the very statute which 
gave the Postmaster General power to stop fraudulent mail 
from being transmitted by the Government that the person 
against whom the fraud order is directed should have the right 
to go into court before the order could become effective. Upon 
appeal from the decision of this department official the citizen 
had a right to a trial before a judge and jury before any final 
decree was entered up against his rights. Surely if we are to 
adopt any such provision as this in reference to this matter a 
similar safeguard ought to be thrown about it. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. I wish to inquire of the Senator from Georgia, 
as I do not myself recall the statutes regarding fraud orders, 
do those statutes go any further than to exclude the fraudulent 
matter from the mail? The language the Senator has just 
called to our attention penalizes the person and denies him the 
right to use the mail for any purpose, as I understand the 
Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I see what the Senator means. 

Mr. KNOX. There is a distinction between that and the 
fraud-order statute, because it is only fraudulent matter that 
is penalized and not the individual. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am inclined to think the language goes a 
little further. I remember a case where it was held to go much 
further, but I believe the courts finally reversed the action in 
that particular case. 

Mr. KNOX. This is introducing an entirely new element of 
fraud. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; and it is a dangerous element to 
introduce. No matter how innocent a man’s letter or his news- 
paper if he commits one indiscretion, in the opinion of one 
human being, subject to all the human limitations, he might 
lose his right forever under such a law as this without any 
judicial ascertainment of the fact 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I wish to submit to the Senator from Georgia 
an inquiry, because he is familiar with the entire postal legisla- 
tion. Have we any statute which is phrased in the way in which 
this bill is, namely: 

The Postmaster General may, upon evidence satisfactory to him that 
any person or concern is using the mails in violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Are not all our statutes founded upon the fact that it is to 
be determined first by the Postmaster General? Have we any 
other statute which says that the matter may be excluded if 
in the opinion of the Postmaster General it has been satis- 
factorily shown that the matter is so-and-so? 

Mr. HARDWICK. As far as I know we haye not. Let me 
say, further, to the Senator from Iowa what is one of my chief 
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concerns about this section. The language is so written and the 
iden is so expressed that I am afraid the courts will say this 
matter of dixcretion was made by att of Congress and by the 
language employed) by Congress: so that anything sntisfactory 
to the Postnmster General would be sufficient ground for his 
action. 

Mr. NELSON and Mr. KING addressed the Chiiir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield; and if so. to whom? 

Mr. HARPWICK.. I yield first to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to say in addition to the statute of 
fraud orders referred to by the Senator from Pennsylvania we 
have two other statutes that I recall, one in reference to the 
Louisiana lottery and the other as to obscene literature. 1 
think this ts in the main on the same line with thut relating 
to obscene literature. It nilows the Postmaster General to ex- 
clude it from the mails. 

Mr. KNOX. ves: to exclude the obscene. lewd, and lascivious 
literature, but does it penalize the man who sends it through 
the mall hy not permitting him to send other matter through 
the mail or receive other matter? 

Mr. NELSON. I do not think this statute does that. 

Mr. KNOX. I was putting the construction on it placed by 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield now to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING: In reply to the Senator from Pennsylvania and 
the Senator from Minnesota I would like to state thut there is 
a stutute which permits the Postmaster General to return to 
the sender, without opening, any letter which has been trans- 
mitted through the mails. even theugh that letter may be en- 
tirely innocent and not connected with a fraud. But, answering 
the question suggested by the Senator from Georgia, as I under- 
stood him, in answer to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Iowa as to whether there was any other statute of this char- 
acter, I have here the statute of Septeinber 19, 1890, found in 
Twenty-sixth Statutes at Large, page 465, which reads as 
follows: 

The Postmaster General may, upon evidence satisfactory to him that 
any person om company is engaged in conducting any lottery, gift 
en rise, ur scheme for the distribution of money, or of any real or 
personal prop. rty by lot, chance, or drawing of any kind. or that any 
person or company is conducting 1 other scheme or device for ob- 

ining mone: ir property of any kind through the malls by means 
of false or frauculent pretenses, resentations. or promises, instruct 
postmasters at any post office at which registered letters. arrive directed 
to any such person or company, whether such agent or representative 
is acting as an individual or as a firm, bank, corporation. or associa- 
tion of any kind, to return all such pe eat letters to the postmaster 
ot the office at which. they were originally mailed. with the word 
“Fraudulent " plainly written or stamped upon the outside thereof. 

In a subsequent act this legislation was broadened, and it ex- 
tends to all letters that may be sent, regardless of whether they 
were mailed or uot, In a very full and complete consideration 
of that statute by the Supreme Court of the United States, in an 
able opinion by Mr. Justice Brown, the validity of this statute 
is upheld and the wisdom of this legislation is Justified. 

Mr. HARDWICK, The Senator refers to the lottery decision? 

Mr. KING. No; to obtaining money or property by fraudu 
lent representation or any scheme or device of a deceptive char- 
acter. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARD WICK. I will yield. 

Mr. NELSON. For just a moment I wish to call attention to 
the statute relative to obscene matter, and so forth. It pro- 
vides: ó 

Whoever shal! easy Sy a it. or cause to be deposited for mallin 
or delivery, anything declared by this section to be nonmallable, or shal 
knowingly take. or cause the same to be taken, from the malls for the 
pu of circulating or 1 Stig thereof, or of aiding in the circula- 
tion or disposition thereof, shall be fined not more than 58.000 or Im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I think the trouble is that 
in both cases referred to by the Senator from Utah and the 
Senator from Minnesota the ascertainment of the fact as to 
whether the mutter be obscene or not or whether the matter 
was fraudulent or was lottery matter or not was left to the 
court and jury. Certainly that is true with reference to the 
statute last quoted, because it says “upon conviction shall be 
fined ” so much Conviction by whom? Not by the Postmaster 
General but by a court and jury acting under the Constitution of 
the country. However, I merely want to suggest that this power 
is so broad and so arbitrary and there are so many. possibilities 
for both its misuse und its nbuse that I hesitnte to grant it unless 
it be enrefully guarded, carefully hedged about, and carefully 
protected; and I am sure the Senator from Utah is in sympathy 
with the proposition, 

Mr. KING. Win the Senator yield? 

Mr, HARDWICK, I yield. 


Mr. KING. I understand the Senate placed in the bill an 
amendment 

Mr. HARDWICK. 

Mr. KING, 
ferees except to narrow it, and that technically Is not an amend- 


It amended it. 
But I think there is no amendment by the con- 


ment. As I understand it. the only words that are added to 
the amendment are “during the period of the wur,“ and in view 
of the fuct thut the legislation itself indicates that it is only 
to be enforced during the period of the war, it is manifest that 
those are words of surplusage, a mere act of supererogution, so 
that this bill comes back to us in that respect just as it passed 
the Senate. So I think a point of order would be made, although 
as to that the Senator from Georgia Is far beiter informed than 
I am, that it would not be subject to consideration or review 
again by the Senate. 

Mr, HARDWICK. I think there Is no such rule as that. 
While that might affect the action of the conferees of the Sen- 
ate, and while doubtless this argument ought to have been 
presented sooner to the Senate, 1 will say this amendment was 
very hastily adopted and without full consideration. 

I know I did realize its full import when the Senate first 
acted upon it. But when a conference report comes back I be- 
lieve the Senate ought to be apprised of every reason why, in 
the opinion of Senators who object to it, the conference report 
ought not to be adopted. because we have then arrived at the 
final stage of legislation, our last opportunity to correct mistakes, 
and unless we new urge such objections, even If we ought to 
have urged them sooner, the opportunity to urge them at all will 
be lost and the country itself will be injured. Of course there 
is no rule of parliamentary procedure relating to the matter. 

I submit to the Senate for its consideration whether or not 
this does not go entirely too far; whether or not, if we are to 
enact legislation. the legislation should not carry in it, con- 
nected with it, the plain, express provision for an appeal to the 
courts for the determination of this question, for a review of the 
action of the Postmaster General, and that before any such action 
shall be carried into effect. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARDWICK. For a question. 

Mr. KING. Permit me just to say in reply to my distinguished 
friend thut the courts have uniformly held that without a statute 
giving the right of review any person who claims that he was in- 
jured would have the right. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And yet in this other case relating ta 
postal matters we have provided that the Postmaster General 
shall not arbitrarily rnin men pending the review. That is the 
trouble. You let him do this—take away a man's right and 
ruin his business, suppress his newspaper—and then, when it is 
too late to do any good, you say let him appeal. We ought to 
require, pending the judicial determination, that no such arhi- 
trary action as this shall be taken on mere departmental ini- 
tiative. 

Mr. President, there are one or two other things in connection 
with this matter that when the mensure was before the Senate 
I discussed somewhat at length, and therefore it will not be 
necessary for me to go over the ground I then covered. I very 
much object on amendment No. 5 to the insertion of terms so 
general that they may give rise especially in troublesome and 
hysterical times to the persecution of perfectly loyal American 
citizens. Let me call the attention of Senators to one of these 
expressions: 
or to promote the cause of its enemies. 


In a way everybody here is willing to punish anyone who 
really and truly promotes the cnuse of the enemies of this 
country. and to provide a statute us stringent and as drastic 
us human pen can write to do it. But let us see exactly how the 
statute might be applied. and let us see the danger unless the 
language is more carefully guarded than seems to have been 
done in this measure, 4 

Not so very long ago, on two separate occasions, the President 
of the United States addressed both Houses of Congress in 
joint session assembled discussing what are termed war aims 
and peace conditions. Even the President was not exempt from 
the most drastic criticism becnuse he discussed these mutters, 
and n distinguished New York Inwyer, one of the leaders of the 
bar of that metropolis of the country, while guarding his utter- 
ances very carefully, and while careful to see that there was no 
personal disrespect to the President in his language, insisted 
that the President of this Republie had injured the cause of the 
country, aad had really promoted the cause of its enemies by 
discussing war aims and peace conditions at all, and many 


Does the Senator from Georgia 


1918. 
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newspapers in this country were teeming with inflammatory 
editorials of the same sort. j 

I quite agree with any Senator who might contend or feel that 
at present the United States is in no condition and has no rea- 
son to discuss peace conditions; until its rights are established 
and its honor vindicated it ought not to do it; but this law is 
made for the entire period of the war through all its develop- 
ment and all its stages. The time may come when we ean with 
honor and with profit discuss peace conditions. When we have 
estublished the rights and vindicated the honor of this country 
en the battle field, and wrung from our opponents an acknowl- 
edguient of our rights, surely then we might at least consider the 
question without any disloyalty to this country or the possi- 
bility of being prosecuted for doing so. 

Yet I venture to state without the slightest fear of successful 
contradiction that whenever that time comes there will be many 
people in this country and many leading newspapers that will 
insist that the bare suggestion that the time has come to make 
peace injures the cause of this country and promotes the eause 
of its enemies, If that be true what a marvelous condition of 
affairs we will have. Free speech in a free country will simply 
mean that you can speak freely if you will agree with what I 
believe and not at all if you do not. Free speech in a free 
country will simply mean that one man is perfectly free to ad- 
vocate war to the end of eternity and another man can not ad- 
vocnte peace without putting himself in a dungeon. That is the 
difficulty about this kind of legislation. Let me illustrate by 
reading from a recent letter—I am not going to read the name 
of the writer—written me by a farmer. He evidently went to 
somebody's office and had a typewriter to write it; but he writes 
me that he is a farmer living in one of the Southern States, not 
my own, and he is evidently a man of very keen and incisive 
mind. He writes me with reference to some of my addresses 
to the Senate on this very subject. He states: 

I thought, Just as you say, that we entered this war beeause our 
rights on the high seas had been violated and our citizens killed in yio- 
lation of international law. Now, some other people think—that is, if 
we may judge them by their utterances—that we went to war because 
ef injuries inflicted upon Belgium; still others hold we are in this 
conflict for the purpose of restoring Alsace-Lorraine to. ce; others 
contend that we are Loe for the purpose of establishing world-wide 
democracy, whatever that is. 

Now, am just a plain farmer and have no schoolbook education, 
except that acquired prier to my fifteenth. birthday; I am no lawyer, 
and, therefore, do not know what rights I possess. As a matter of 
information, I should like to know if, under the proposed espionage law, 
I should think and say sometime in the future—say, after a decisive 
battle in which a few million more Huns had been slain—that my anger 
had been appeased, and [ thought my country had secured its rights, or 
could do so, and this was a gros time to negotiate peace—if I did, then 
could my neighbor, who held to the Belglum theory, successfully oxen 
cute me for disloyalty? On the other hand, if Belgium should he 
restored and our rights vindicated and’ both myself and my Belgian 
friend were satisfied, could our Alsace-Lorraine friend put us both in 
jall for saying so? 

Again, presuming that the French regained 
Lorraine, and the trio of us—myself, who stood only for American rights, 
my Belgium friend, and my Alsace-Lorraine friend—were all satisfied, 
could our werld-wide neighbor have us all shot at sunrise for this 
expression of our opinion; or am I to understand, in case the entire 
quartet of 5 my Belgium friend, my Alsace-Lorraine friend, 
und my world wide neighbor—all collectively expressed the opinion in 
the corner drug store that the cause of us all had been vindicated and 
the time had come to conclude peace, could we still be shot at sunrise 
because we had not waited until the President, or some other man that 
we by our votes had elevated to office, told us the time had come when 
we could speak? 


This gentleman has very forcibly suggested some things that 
have been worrying me a good deal about this bill. I should 
like to see the language of this bill guarded, if it is to be passed 
at all, so that there could be no doubt that the right of free 
speech should not be denied to loyal citizens of this Republic, 
and without impairment of our constitutional guaranties— 
«guaranties that are not suspended, can not be suspended, and 
ought not to be suspended by war, and which the people ean be 
trusted to properly exercise, and not to abuse. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 
Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator kindly call our attention 1 
the specific provision of the bill which he fears will involve any 

such proseention as that suggested in the letter? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I did that. In my remarks I cited that 
part of tho bill which referred to anybody who sided against 
the cause of our country. I quite understand that one con- 
struction of that means simply the side our country is on in 


8388 of Alsace- 
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the war our country is waging. I know that is the view the 
Senator would suggest. $ 
Mr. WALSH. Yes; but I was merely endeavoring to locate 


the provision; that was all. 
Mr. HARDWICK.. The Senator will remember the language 
to which I refer. We had this matter up before. 


Mr. WALSH. Yes; but the Senator feels that a prosecution 
such as is suggested in the letter might be brought under that 
clause? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I am afraid so. 

Mr. WALSH. There is not any other clause of which the 
Senator can think under which such an act could be prosecuted? 

Mr. HARDWICK, I eited some other language under the 
fifth amendment “or to promote the cause of its enemies.“ It 
is practically the same proposition, however. 

Mr. WALSH. That is in the same clause. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. I am afraid that the use of the 
word cause is liable to make confusion. I think if we. had 
merely said “anybody who sides against the United States in 
the war,” there would not have been any possibility of any 
such thing as this, because nobody who advoeated peace under 
the circumstances that he thought the honor and the interests 
of this country permitted would have a perfect right to do so; 
although I think it would be best for him, as a matter of 
patriotism, to make it plain in the same breath, that he did 
net prepose to interfere and did not want to interfere with the 
prosecution of the war. 

Mr. President, I am going to ask the Seeretary of the Senate 
in just a moment to read a letter on the subject matter of this 
bill, which has been recently written to me by a lady, whom I 
regard as probably the most distinguished woman in the entire 
Southern States, an old lady of wide and varied experience 
in life, the widow of a former distinguished and brilliant Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from Georgia in the period 
Just after the war; I think a lady who is generally conceded in 
our State to be probably its most intellectual and most brilliant 
woman. She has given to the Senate her views on this subject, 
which she has asked me to present, and I think it is worthy 
of serious consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as fallows: 

CARTERSVILLE, GA., April 30, 1918. 


Hen, T. W. HARDWICKE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: As one ot the two representing Georgia in the Senate of 
the United States—and I would take equal pleasure in addressing a 
similar letter to Hon. .0Kz SMITH, your colleague—I appeal to you to 
call a halt on the gospel of hate which is being preached all over our 
country and which is elaborated in the sedition bill before the Senate, 
and which gospel of hate Will bring a crop of evils in America that may 
wreck our own Republic. We must remember the gospel of Christ. 

I make free to present this petition to you because I have 8 
in my own possession that is not owned by any Member of the Uni 
States Senate, so far as my information reaches, namely, experience 
in a personal — 12 with the difficultics ef the Civil War time and full 
acquaintance with what another gospel of hate did to wreck the for- 
tunes of the Southern Confederacy. To make my meaning plain. I 
heard a wealthy merchant in my town, addressing another citizen in 
my presenve, use the following words: “ Something must be done to 
make our pene ghnas A mad with the Germans or we will not raise 
the quota of liberty bo: F 

During the fatefui years between 1861 and 1865, in the Confederate 
States, whenever anything. apy action, was called for by the. Con- 
federate Government it was ushered in and ch joned by a tremen- 
dous hate propa when Atlanta 
surrendé to 
awaited news from the front with painf 
father and my mother my 
sister on Peachtree Street. in Atlan I had heard nothing of their 
escape from the town. ‘The newspaper that brought the first tidings 
read this way: 


“The legions of Old Ape took possession of the city at half past 10 
o'clock. Bey: had a ball that night attended by Gen. Sherman and 
his staf. It was an orgy of „ where victory was glorified 


w 
by dances with negro women until a late hour of the night,” etc. 
That made us all mod, right enough. The scheme worked. We were 
daily and hourly fed upon fiery news items. It was co treason 
to contradict er dispute such statements. Old Ape was about the 
easiest title that was conferred on Mr. Lincoln. Negro miscegenation 
was the thing to be relied upon to raise up the very mud sills of 
hatred to the Federal Government. The North also had its hate 
makers. 

The awful thing about the war is the free rein that is given to the 


gospel of hate. 

Last Friday I witnessed a great public-school celebration in my own 
town. The certilleates for school progress I did not hear, but the 
highest honor for selling war stamps—known to us as thrift stamps 
was awarded a small school; and when the school children filed out 
I saw the framed certificate as it passed me, and in the hands of the 
teacher, and it had two. pictures on it, representing the two atest 
men known to the Uni States, and one was the picture of Presi- 
dent Wilson and the other—hear it. Mr. Senator—was the likeness of 
Abraham Lincoln! Nevertbeless, I am of the opinion that Son-in-law 
McAdoo got his pictures in transit. This one that passed by 
me was probably intended for northern climates or, perhaps, for the 
negro schools of Georgia. Less than 25 years ago any candidate for 
public office who exhibited a picture of Mr. Linceln as one of the two 

test men that ever lived in America would have been tarr-d and 
eathered, and, perhaps, ridden on a rail, as that German woman was 
served in the State in which Mr. Lincoln lived when he died. 

I am an old Iady—will reach my eighty-third birthday within a few 
short weeks. I am here to teif you that the gospel of hate may gratify 
vindictive human passion, but it gets you nowhere as a propaganda for 
security or progress in our own country. know whereof I speak. 
The northern people who settled in the South before the Civil War had 
to make chofce of residence during the war of the sixties. Many of 
them acted wisely in going back North or golug to England, South 
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in the Confederate era, any evil-dis person can wreak both spite 
and vengeance upon a personal enemy if there is a single person of 
German lineage near enough to be hinted at or suspicioned. have no 


As a very a atriot, with varied 
Tam Pin Boe that itis 


I am writing these words to you because of the politics—the hys- 
terical demand at this time prevailing to give legal authority to the 
‘President to do what he pleases, say what he pleases, and punish whom 
he pleases during the entire war period. He even dictates the candi- 
dates who may run for Congress, and especially for the Senate, and 
treason Is 8 charged if eng man differs with his favoritism or his 
management or his selections, You remember the denunciation of your 
colleague, Hon. HORE Sutru, after he addressed the university students 
at Athens nearly a year ago, because he admitted in the s h that he 
had differed with President Wilson on some of his war policies, and he 
was arraigned and condemned before the bar of public opinion by a 
superior-court judge as a traitor because of such admission or expla- 
nation. In the printed words of a critic. Pee Cobb went for our 
Senators like Joshua went for the Canaanites. e smote them bip and 
thigh.” He said in substance, When a nation Is at war it knows only 
two classes of people—traitors and patriots.” The sin that the Georgia 
Senators had committed was differing with the President on matters 
brought before the Senate (o bẹ gran or defeated. Judge Cobb be- 
lieved in doing only those 17 51 8 by the President, and failure 
to support such views was called treason. was interested in another 
pointed statement: Judge Cobb's speech against Senator SMITH was 
worthy of the best accents of his father in Congress. Senator Sutru's 
speech did not suit Judge Cobb.” 

When Judge Cobbs’s father was active in Congress and in Georgia 
I was also living, full wn and 21. His ee in Congress and 
in Georgia on the secession question were loud and violent and always 
for war, just before Georgia seceded. He was commander in chief of 
Georgia troops—for home defense—at the time of the surrender. What- 
ever might done in Georgia for protection of the helpless and the 
innocent, he was expected to du There was a drastic law in force, con- 
scripting all white males from 16 to 60, and yet Gen. Sherman marched 
all the way from Atlanta to Savannah, virtually unopposed. That was 
the time * to do or to die.“ as we were exhorted to perform in that era 
of Confederate history. I suppose I was admonished a full thousand 
times that our independence was really assured and that our statesmen 
in Congress and political generals in the field would never give up 
while life lasted and the “ powder was dry.” 

Now, what happened? Georgia surrendered to Gen. Wilson in April, 
1865. I was in Macon, Ga., du the forenoon, and Gen. Wilson 
occupied the city in the afternoon. was told that the city would be 
looted and ma burned very soon. I asked in frantic fear, “ Have 
we no defense? Is there nobody to stand for the defenseless women— 
of which [ was one—and children?’ I was directed to see Gen. Cobb, 
and was told to go outside the front door of Mr. John Burke's book- 
store, and I could interview the commander in chief of the Georgia 
military forces. I went out, as directed, but I never opened my mouth 
to ask a question. The general was sitting there, dressed in citizen's 
garb, and the only people who had gone forward to mect the enemy 
was a squad of citizens who went to beg for protection from an advanc- 
ing army, followed by hundreds of camp followers, black and white, 
i.nt on loot and destruction. Mr. Burke's bookstore and his large 
printing establishment went up in smoke that night. 

Smart people and some wise people can and do make miscalculations 
and mistakes I have waited patiently for somebody to rise up and say 
what all sane and sensible Georgians ought to say—“ Be careful what 
you do in Congress, representing the people at home, when these 
mothers’ boys can be sent 3.000 miles away, to die in bloody trenches 
before German guns!" “The danger is too great for serious mistakes 
and risks.” 

I can testify In any presence that we went Into the Civil War to pro- 
tect the institution of slavery in the United States. Slavery was the 
question in dispute. If there had been no slaves, there would have 
been no war. Nevertheless, the Confederate Veterans still meet annu- 
ally in a great convention, and the Daughters of the Confederacy have 
organizations in nearly every State in the Union to memorialize the 
“glorious cause” and the fadeless patriotism of the contest of the 
sixties. which destroyed billions in ues and the lives of many, many 
thousands of human beings who were led into defeat by the mistakes 
and miscaleulations of people representing the masses in Congress and 
who voted away money and human safety with incalculable speed and 
with very apparent lack of even the basic attributes of statesmanship. 
It is . that the politicians. North and South, only took coun- 
sel with the gospel of hate in the Civil War. It must have been e 
ent to outsiders that slavery was not a fitting cause for such bloody 
sacrifice. I was one of many thousands who came out penniless, and 
the longer I live the more I am convinced that Representatives in Con- 
gress, both House and Senate, should be exhorted constantly to keep 
in mind the people who will suffer by the horrors of War. and to care- 
fully scan every legislative act that may work injustice and money loss 
to the ple at home of all classes. When Congress ceases to represent 
the . this Republic is a failure. 

The President is obliged to do business through his subordinates, 
and he and they beye human limitations. Omnipotence, omnipresence, 
and omniscience can meet this condition of affairs in America anc 
Europe. Nothing else can, and to turn over the ified business of 
the ‘American Congress to one man or any set of Cabinet officers, under 
one man’s direction, without curb or limit, smacks either of laziness on 
one side or craven cowardice on the other. 

The very weakest link in the chain of our national argument as to 
why the United States entered the war a year ago, waiting nearly three 
years to consider whether we were “too proud to fight” or whether 


the success of world democracy was in peril, lies in the failure or over- 


sight on the part of the President to get a plain signed agreement from 
the King of Englana. the King of Melati aod peara as of Italy that 
they were also fighting this battle to make the world safe for democ- 
racy. The Romanoff and Russia colla at the same time, and I 
often wonder if we are going to be like the Hebrews in Samuel's time, 
anxious for a king. 

There is a verse in Jeremiah—second chapter, eleventh verse—that 
I call to your attention. The Hebrews were then suffering under kingly 
rule and going headlong into captivity and ruin: 

“Hath a nation Shenae their go which are yet no gods? But my 
people have changed th R glory or that which doth not profit. Be ye 


very desolate, saith the 
Very respectfully, Mrs. WILLIAM H. FELTON. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President. for the reasons I have 
given to the Senate I consider it my duty to oppose this confer- 
ence report and I shall vote against it. 

In taking this position I am well aware that I will subject 
myself to bitter but undeserved criticism. It will be contended 
by cheap politicians and by still cheaper newspapers that I am 
disloyal to the country because I do not think that this par- 
ticular measure, in its present form, ought to pass, because I 
believe that freedom of speech is unwisely and unnecessarily 
abridged by some of its provisions. 

I have never believed that it is necessary or advisable, in 
order to prosecute this war successfully, to reverse all of the 
processes by which this country has grown great and strong 
or to imperil or destroy the rights and liberties of its citizens. 
The very reverse is true on both propositions, While I have 
always been willing to grant to the President complete and ex- 
laustive authority over all matters that are purely executive, 
and especially such as relate to the performance of his duties as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, yet I have never believed that it was either necessary 
or wise to grant to the President or anybody else autocratic 
and despotic power over the citizens of the United States and 
their ordinary civic affairs. I have always believed in the 
soundness of the basic foreign policy advocated by Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe—indeed, by all of the founders 
and fathers of the Republic, without notable exception—which 
laid it down as a fundamental proposition that this conntry 
ought to avoid foreign entanglements and hold aloof, so far as 
its honor and safety permitted, from European wars. For 
that reason I was anxious to avoid and did all in my power to 
avoid any entanglement in the present war; but when Germany 
arrogantly ordered us off the sens and impudently announced 
her intention to purse, in violation „f all international law, 
an unrestricted submarine warfare against peaceful snips of 
commerce, and also announced her intention to direct vint 
warfare at her wish or whim against our flag and our ships 
I unhesitatingly and warmiy supported the legislation consid- 
ered by Congress in March, 1917, that authorized the President 
to arm and defend the merchant ships of the country. In 
my judgment—and, of course, I criticize no Senator who 
thought otherwise—the honor of the country required us to 
adopt that course. ' 

Besides, it was a last warning to Germany, conveyed in the 
most solemn manner that a nation may employ, that if she 
executed her threats this Nation would not hesitate to go to 
Kar if it should be necessary to do so iu order to protect our 
flag and to vindicate our right to the freedom of the seas. 

When Germany actually executed her threat and fired upon 
the American flag I unhesitatingly and warmly supported the 
joint resoiution of Congress accepting the state of war that 
Gerinany had thrust upon us and pledging the power and 
resources of this country to the prosecution of that war. As I 
viewed it, Mr. President, no other course was consistent with 
our honor or our safety or even possible if we expected -to 
retain the respect of other nations or our own self-respect. 
I voted for the war and have done and will gladly do all in my 
power to provide for its adequate and successful prosecution. . 

We came next In this body to the consideration of legislation 
that was necessary for the conduct of the war, the plans that 
were to be adopted, the methods that were to be pursued in pre- 
paring for its prosecution and in prosecuting the war—a work 
that is still in progress and that can not of necessity be con- 
cluded until the war itself is over. 3 

The first matter of the kind upon which the Senate was com- 
pelled to pass was the method of raising an army. The Consti- 
tution of the United States (Art. I, sec. 8, par. 12) vests the 
power of raising an army in the Congress, not in the War 
Department, nor yet in the President. It was the duty of Con- 
gress and of each and every Member of both Houses of Con- 
gress to help determine what plan should be followed and what 
methods should be employed in the raising of an army. The 
question of how an army ought to be raised—not how it ought 
to be employed after it is raised—is a great civic, economic, 
industrial, social. and political question in which are bound up 
the rights and liberties of a great people. In a free land and 
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among a free people the decision of such a question is wisely 
left with the direct representatives of the people, responsible 
to them at frequent intervals, rather than to Executive 
authority. 

In due course this matter of how an army ought to be raised 
came to the Congress for settlement. The military authorities 
nnd the President urged the adoption by Congress of conscrip- 
tion. or the draft system. After long, patient, and thorough 
investigation of the great questions involved, I came to the con- 
clusion, for reasons that 1 gave to the Senate at considerable 
length on April 27, 1917. that the traditional plan that had 
always been followed in this country, except in defense of its 
soil, of raising an army under what is known as the volunteer 
system was wiser and better than the so-called draft or con- 
scription plan. For the purposes of this discussion it is not 
necessary to recapitulate the arguments I then made. Suffice it 
to say that the considerations I then presented to the Senate 
were sufficiently strong to carry complete conviction to my 
mind, and consequently I opposed conscription and favored the 
volunteer system. 

It was my right, as a Member of the Senate, charged with 
the duty and clothed with the power under the Constitution of 
our ceuntry to raise armies, to advocate and support whatever 
plan for raising an army I thought wisest and best. That 
duty I discharged according to my own judgment and in 
obedience to the dictates of my own conscience, and for the 
manner in which I discharged it I have neither regret to. ex- 
press nor apology to offer. 

When, however, the majority of my associates in both Houses 
of Congress determined upon conscription and enacted n bill 
carrying that plan into law, and the bill was approved by the 
President, another and quite a different question presented 
itself. While it is unquestionably both me right and the duty 
of every Senator and every Representative to give to the 
country his own best judgment while policies are being formu- 
zated and laws are being enacted, and to do so honestly, in- 
dependently, and fearlessly, it is likewise Incumbent on him 
und on every citizen of the Republic as well, as a matter ol 
duty and of patriotism, both to support and obey the law, 
when a policy does crystallize into law, however much he may 
have opposed its enactment or favored its repeal. This is, I 
believe, the elementary rule and is at the same time the real 
acid test of both patriotism and loyalty in a free country where 
men have a right to express their own opinions and to possess 
souls that they venture co call their own. 

In the State of Georgia there was undoubtedly general and 
widespread opposition on the part of many thousands of its 
people to the enactment of the draft law. Numerous and 
largely attended mass meetings held in every part of the State 
protested against it, and in many instances challenged its con- 
stitutionality. In Georgia there are no pro-Germans nor is 
_ there the slightest trace of pro-German sentiment anywhere in 

its borders, With a population of almost, if not quite, 3,000,000 
people, only six-tenths of 1 per cent is foreign born, and even 
with that negligible foreign population only a small part can be 
classified as German-Americans. Georgia is one of the old 
American States, aud while it has its full share of the white 
man’s burden to bear, it has absolutely no foreign-born problem 
on its hands, Its people are of the old colonial stock, absolutely 
loyal to the country and whole-heartedly American to the very 
core. There the traditions of the fathers and founders of the 
Republic stiil live, and there the principles of the fathers are 
still cherished. There the love of freedom still blazes in the 
hearts of the brave. and there true, unadulterated, and unter- 
rified Americanism still lives and still flourishes. No man who 
is both honest and intelligent and who understands the situn- 
tion would be either so rash or so careless of the truth as to 
either assail or question the loyalty or the patriotism of the 
untold thousands of Georgians who were opposed to the enact: 
ment of the conscription law. That such opposition was not 
only general but intense can not be doubted. So strong was the 
feeling of opposition that many of the citizens of Georgia, 
thoughtful and responsible gentlemen, including many of our 
judges and prosecuting attorneys, urged me after the draft 
bill had passed to issue a public statement advising a full and 
peaceful compliance with the draft law. Personally, I was 
of the opmion that these gentlemen were unduly and unneces- 
sarily alarmed and misapprehended the real temper and the 
inherent law-abiding character of our people and greatly exag- 
gerated the danger of disturbance or resistance as the day Axed 
for registration approached. However, I promptly, cheerfully, 
und fully complied with their request, issuing the following 
public statement to the people of Georgia, which was published 
there on June 3, 1917, two days: before the day fixed for regis- 
tration: 


Rumors that are no doubt grossly 9 are flying thick and 
fast to the effect that there will be general and in some quarters even 
forcible resistance to registration on June 5, and possibly to other fea- 
tures of the selective-service law later. I can not credit these reports to 
any great extent. That they are grossly exaggerated must be true. 1 
can not think otherwise. © man in all the United States who loves 
this country and is loyal to it could possibly be more opposed than 1 
have been and am to the pa of the selective-service law. So long 
as it was a question of policy that we were to adopt I fought it to the 
last ditch, to the bitter end. So far from regretting that, [ glory in it. 
I thought then and 1 still think that I was right; but once a measure 
is enacted, in the manner and form required by our Constitution, it 
becomes the law of the land, and so long as it remains such it is the 
bounden duty of every good citizen to respect it and obey it, however 
much he may have opposed its enactment or may favor its repeal. The 
bill, right or wrong, is the law. Obedience to it, submission to it, and 
compliance with it is the duty of every good citizen, and surely those 
who love liberty and are true to its principles will be the very last to 
withhold obedience to the iaw. I do not anticipate disturbance of any 
acer hereof eee 
about policies, it is the first and foremost duty of Geere tupal erat i 
— 3 by his country and to render full and willing obedience to its 

Such was the view that I then maintained and expressed and 
still hold and still maintain. Such, likewise, has been my posi- 
tion with reference to all the so-called war measures to which I 
have not been able to give my consent, and which I have voted 
against. I opposed the food-control bill, while the question of 
policy was pending before Congress, because I thought we had 
umple legislation already to restrict and prevent profiteering and 
because I believed it would have been far better to have amended. 
and perfected that legislation, if it was necessary to do so, 
rather than to force a food control upon a country wita powers 
that I considered autocratic, despotic, and unnecessary. 

While the question of policy was pending before Congress I 
unhesitatingly opposed the War Finance Corporation bill, be- 
cause I was absolutely certain that a few simple amendments 
to the Federal banking laws, enlarging and liberalizing the 
elasses of securities admissible for rediscount at the Federal 
reserve banks, would accomplish every good purpose sought by 
the bill without creating another large and expensive and unnec- 
essary executive agency. In like manner I opposed the railroad 
bill, because I do not believe in Government operation of the 
railroads and because I was certain we could accomplish the 
purpose sought by this bill without taking over the railroads or 
operating them. 

In like manner I opposed the original espionage bill, and I now 
oppose this amendment to the espionage law as wholly unneces- 
sary and as utterly violative of the constitutional guaranty of 
freedom of speech and freedom of press. 

Mr. President, whenever and wherever I have opposed mens- 
ures suggested by the administration, or by anyone else. for the 
prosecution of this war it has been simply and solely because T 
felt it necessary to do so in the performance of my duty as I 
Saw it and because I believed in each case that a simpler and 
wiser and better plan could bé substituted for the specifie plan 
or measure that had been suggested or was under consideration. 
In a general way I have not been able to give my support to any 
measure which disregarded and reversed the ordinary and nor- 
mal processes by which the Nation had grown great and rich 
and strong and under which its people had remained free, and 
sought to substitute for these processes plans and methods and 
processes copied from autocratic governments abroad and ill 
Suited, in my opinion, to the free institutions and liberty-loving 
citizens of this great, free Republic. All these abnormal plans 
have been so many monkey wrenches thrown into the muchinery. 
I have not thought that we could gain any strength or efficiency 
for the prosecution of the war itself by disregarding and re- 
versing our own processes, On the contrary, I believe with all 
my heart and soul that the very reverse is true. and while the 
record is not yet fully made up, I believe my view is being vin- 
dicated every day with astonishing and increasing foree. I have 
not thought, in order to win the war, that it was necessary to 
either abridge or destroy American liberties.. On the contrary, 
I believe the very reverse is true. 

Mr. President, for my vote on these measures and on each of 
them I am answerable to the sovereign constituency whose com- 
mission I hold in this body and to it alone. Other than that con- 
stituency I have no master, acknowledge none, and obey none. 
Upon each measure that comes before the Senate I must and will 
continue to vote as my conscience and judgment dictate, striving 
to do the right and avoid the wrong as God gives me the light 
to see. Such must be my course so long as I remain a member 
of this body. Service here under any other conditions or upon 
any other terms would be impossible. My power and authority 
as a Senator from Georgia I can never delegate or surrender to 
anybody on this earth. My respousibility for my conduct und 
my votes I can never shirk or pass on to another, be he President 
of the United States or what nof. 
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The people of Georgia are soon to pass on my stewardship 
of this great office, and to their decision, when it is rendered 
and whatever it may be. I shall bow in contented submission. 
If they approve my views and inderse my positions, as I con- 
fidently believe they will, I shall endeavor to continue to do 
my best to advance their interests and to protect their liberties 
At the same time I shall endeavor to do my whole duty by 
the people of the United States and shall give to the country 
the benefit of my honest and independent judgment on each 
question that I am called upon to consider. If the people of 
Georgia do not approve my course, I shall cheerfully and will- 
ingly lay down the burden of office and shall wish for who- 
ever they select to succeed me a career of honor, vigor, and 
usefulness here; but so long as I am here, while policies are 
being formulated and before they crystallize into law, I shall 
continue to give to my constituency and to the country, as fear- 
lessly as 1 can, the benefit of my own unbiased and independent 
Judgment as to what I think is best and wisest and safest for 
the country. I shall do so regardless of the amount of slander, 
misrepresentation, and calumny I am called on to face from 
unscrupulous newspapers and designing demagogues, who, in a 
period of strain and stress, of excitement and hysteria, confuse 
loyalty to the country with unmanly subserviency to an official, 
and who purposely ignore the fact that every Senator owes 
his country a high duty, in no respect less sacred and in many 
respects little less important than the duty of the President him- 
self. Whenever bils ripen into statutes and policies crystallize 
into law, then obedience to the law is the bounden duty of every 
loyal American, be he President of the Republic, Senator of 
the United States, Representative in Congress, or citizen in 
private life; but until bills do ripen into statutes and policies 
do crystallize into law it is not only the undoubted right but 
niso the undoubted duty of every Senator and Representative to 
give to the country the best that is in his heart and head and 
to give to the country his own independent judgment, based 
on the best information that he can obtain and the most care- 
ful consideration of which he is capable, with reference to each 
and every bill that it becomes his duty to act upon; and that 
Senator or that Representative who fails to do so because he 
fears abuse or dreads calumny or hesitates to brave misrepre- 
sentation is no less a coward and a slacker than the soldier who 
deserts to the enemy on the battle line. When our country’s 
policies are settled by law, then loyal citizens support these 
laws; but if no Senator may exercise his independent judgment 
as to what are the best laws to be enacted or what are the best 
plans to be followed, without subjecting himself to the charge 
of disloyalty, then this body has practically ceased to function 
and then, indeed, the liberties of our country are in deadly and 
imminent peril. 

Mr. WALSH obtained the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Kinn in the chair). 
Secretary will call the roll.“ 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The 


Ashurst Gore Lenroot Simmons 
Bankhead Gronna McKellar Smoot 
Beckham Guion McNary Sterling 
Borah Hardwick New Thomas 
Calder Henderson Norris Thompson 
Culberson Hollis Nugent Tillman 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Overman Trammell 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. ‘age Underwood 
France Kenyon Reed Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen King Sheppard Valsh 
Gallinger Kirby Sherman Watson 


Mr. THOMAS. I wish to announce that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations is in session and that the members of that 
committee are therefore absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The call of the roll discloses 
only 45 Senators present. A quorum not being present, the Sec- 
retary will proceed with the call of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Curtis and Mr. SHarrorH answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. Prrraan, Mr. TOWNSEND, Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. MARTIN, 
Mr. VARDAMAN, and Mr. PHELAN entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. Barrp] on account of death 
in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll call discloses 52 Sena- 
tors present, a quorum. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have understood that the 
main objection to the conference report now under considera- 
tion by the Senaté arises by reason of the elimination of the 
language incorporated in the bill as it passed the Senate upon 


the motion of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France], 
namely, the language: i ` 

Provided, however, 
limiting the liberty or e F 
or speak what is true, with gocd motives and for justifiable 2 f 

The Senator who last addressed the Senate [Mr. HARDWICK] 
discussed the bill as well in its general aspects as it was de- 
bated before the Senate when it was here in the first place for 
consideration. I address myself particularly to the language 
referred to, known as the France amendment. 

It will be recalled by those who have followed the history of 
the bill that when the bill was before the Senate I voted for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland and made a 
few remarks in support of it. I find no reason, however, in the 
attitude that I then took concerning this matter, to interpose 
any objection whatever to the adoption of the conference re- 
port with this language eliminated. I am entirely satisfied that 
this amendment has been given by some Senators an importance 
far beyond its deserts. I am entirely satisfied that in the prac- 
tical operation of this statute it will receive substantially the 
same construction, whether that language is found in the act or 
not. 

In the course of some remarks made by the junior Senator 
from California [Mr. Jonnson] on April 24, when the confer- 
ence report was submitted to the Senate, he said: 5 

Oo, Mr. President, what a Hane it seems to me, to-day is pre- 
sented when the Congress of the United States refuses to permit the 
people of the Union tọ speak what is true, with good motives and for 

ustifiable ends, and denies the doctrine that has been the doctrine from 
time immemorial in this land—denies it, indeed, by its negative action 
and the elimination of this amendment—denies the right which ought 
to be the right of every American in time of war or in time of peace 
te speak the truth with good motives and for justifiable ends! 

No such spectacle, however, is presented to the people of the 
United States. It will be remembered that the original act con- 
tained no such words of limitation, and the present act simply 
amplifies the original espionage act. 

I regret that the Senator from California is not in his seat. 
I should like to advise him that in the trial of Max Eastman 
before the Federal court sitting in the city of New York, which, 
unfortunately, resulted in a mistrial, the defendant under the 
law as it now stands was permitted to deny from the witness 
stand that he was actuated by the criminal intent contem- 
plated by the statute and that, on the contrary, he wrote what 
he did write with good motives and for justifiable ends; and 
he was permitted to go on and tell what his motives were and 
what the ends were which he sought to accomplish by the 
publication for which he was indicted. That, Mr. President, 
was in accordance with the very well recognized rule of law 
thus expressed in the seventh volume of the Encyclopedia of 
Evidence: 

Except in Alabama the rule is now believed to be universal in the 
United States that whenever, in either civil or criminal cases, the 
intent of a person is relevant to the issue, or whenever the intent 
of a person in the doing of an act or in the uttering of a declaration 
becomes material, such person, whether a party to the cause or not, 
3 directly as to what his intention was in the given in- 
8 . 

Accordingly Mr. Eastman and, so far as I know, every man 
who has been indicted and tried under the act has been per- 
mitted, if he desired to do so, to go upon the stand and to assert 
that he did not have the criminal intent contemplated by the 
statute, but was, in fact, actuated by good motives and that 
the publication of the utterance was for justifiable ends which 
he could exploit. Then it became a question for the jury to 
say whether he was or was not actuated by such justifiable 
motives. 

Mr. President, with a single exception, to which I will 
invite your attention directly, the criminal intent is an essen- 
tial ingredient of every criminal act defined in the bill. Thus 
it is made criminal to “make or convey false reports or false 
statements with intent to interfere with the operation or suc- 
cess of the military or naval forces of the United States.” 
Next it is made criminal to “say or do anything * with 
intent to obstruct the sale by the United States of bonds or 
other securities.” Observe the intent to bring that result about. 
Next it is made criminal in anyone who “shall willfully cause 
or attempt to cause or incite or attempt to incite insubordina- 
tion” in the Army. The intent to do this is implied in the 
use of the word “willful” in the statute. It must be shown 
that that was his purpose, that that was his intent, and of 
course he is entitled to go upon the stand under the ruling 
to which I have invited your attention and deny that he had 
any such purpose, that he had any such intent, and he may go 
on and explain what his intent and purpose was and to show, 
if he can, that he was actuated by honorable and upright 
motives and that are justifiable under the law. 
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I skip now some of the language of the bill and proceed to 
that part which makes it criminal in anyone who “ shall will- 
fully utter, print, write, or publish any language intended to 
incite, provoke, or encourage resistance to the United States.” 
Again you will observe the intent is an essential ingredient, 
and finally it is made criminal in anyone who “shall willfully 
advocate, favor, teach, defend, or suggest the doing of any of 
the acts or things” otherwise made criminal in the statute. 
The criminal intent is an essential ingredient in every one 
of the criminal acts defined except those thus grouped and 
defined— 
and whoever, when the United States is at war, shall willfully utter, 
print, write, or publish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, 
or abusive language about the form of government of the United States, 
or the Constitution of the United States, or the military or naval forces 
of the United States, or the flag of tne United States, or the uniform 
or the Army or Navy of the United States, or any language intended 
to bring the form of government of the United States, or the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or the military or naval forces of the United 
States, or the flag of the United States, or the uniform of the Army or 
Navy of the United States— 

Shall be punished. There you will observe no intent need be 
established at all. If a man uses the language concerning any 
of these subjects, he is then amenable to prosecution: under the 
act. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. Just a moment. Bear in mind the language 
must be first disloyal, or it must be profane, or it must be scur- 
rilous, or it must be contemptuous, or it must be abusive, and 
it must be about, first, our form of Government; second, the 
Constitution of the United States; third, the armed forces of 
the United States; or, fourth, the uniform of the soldiers of the 
United States. I undertake to say that there is no man who can 
use language of that character about any one of those subjects 
who can say that he was actuated by pure motives and was 
seeking justifiable ends. Accordingly, the question of intent be- 
comes entirely irrelevant, so far as that part of the act is con- 
cerned, and the language offered by the Senator from Maryland 
would not be available to the man because it would be impossible 
for him, as I view it, to establish that language of that char- 
acter used with reference to any one of those four subjects was 
uttered with good motives and for justifiable ends. I now yield 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. The language in the section just commented 
on by the Senator, as I recall the reading of it—I do not have 
the bill before me—is “ whoever shall willfully advocate,” and 
so forth, 

Mr, WALSH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. I understood the Senator to contend with refer- 
ence to another section that the word “ willfully” itself im- 
plied intent. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. If that ts true as to the other section, then it 
would be true that the word “ willfully.” in the section com- 
mented on also implied or carried with it the intent. 

Mr. WALSH. No; I do not think so; and the language will 
scarcely sustain that. Willfully” is used there with refer- 
ence to obstructing or inciting anyone; to one who shall will- 
fully incite insubordination, You will observe that whatever 
he does must be done for the purpose of inciting insubordination: 
that is to say, he must have the intent insubordination which 
is implied in the word “ willful.” When you pass to the word 
“willful” down below, it simply qualifies what follows; that 
is to say, “utter, print, write, or publish.” If he willfully 
utters it or prints it or publishes it, no matter what his motive 
may be, no matter what his intent may be, he becomes subject 
to the operation of the act. 

Mr, REED. 1 understand the distinction the Senator draws. 
It seemed that the word “willful” implied the word “intent,” 
but I see the Senator distinguishes according to the context. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly; it does imply intent. In the second 
place it simply implies intent to publish. For instance, here is 
the owner of a newspaper. Without his knowledge at all, lau- 
guage is inserted in the newspaper which falls under tlie con- 
demnation of this statute. While in a way he uttered it, he 
did not do it willfully and he would escape the punishment, The 
one who actually framed the language, and he alone, would be 
answerable and amenable to the law, unless indeed it was done 
with the knowledge of the owner of the paper. So far as intent 
is implied in “ willful,” it qualifies only the uttering and pub- 
lishing, A 

Mr. REED. I understand the distinction the Senator makes. 
Jam much obliged to him. 

Mr. WALSH. So, Mr. President, I am entirely, satisfied that 
however one might have felt about this language when it- was 
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presented as to whether it should be incorporated in the bill 
or should not be incorporated in it, there seems fo be no renson 
Why anyone should now decline to give his approbation to the 
conference report, that this much-needed law may speedily go 
into operation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the conference report. 

Mr. REED. I do not like to take the time of the Senate by 
calling for a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr, REED. I have not done so. I understand the Senator 
from Idaho desires to go on. 

Mr. BORAH. When the Senator gets through. 

Mr. REED. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hardwick New Simmons 
Borah Henderson Norris Smoot 
Calder Hollis Nugent Sterling 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Overman Swanson 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Pa Thomas 
Curtis Kenyon Phelan Tillman 
Dillingham King Pittman Townsend 
Fall Kirby Poindexter Trammell 
Fernald Knox Pomerene Underwood 
Fletcher Lenroot Reed Vardaman 
France Lodge Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Gallinger McCumber Shafroth Walsh 
Gore McKellar Sheppard Warren 
Gronna McNary Sherman Williams 
Guion Martin Shields 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names on the roll call. There is a quorum 
present. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire briefly, I hope, to call 
attention to section 4 of the conference report, which reads as 
follows: 

Src. 4. When the United States is at war, the Postmaster Gencral 
may, upon evidence satisfactory to him that any person or concern is 
using the mails in violation of any of the provisions of this act, in- 
struct the postmaster at any post office at which mall is received 
addressed to such person or concern to return to the postmaster at the 
office at which they were originally mailed all letters or other matter 
so addressed, with the words Mail to this address undeliverable under 
espionage act” plainly written or stamped upon the outside thereof, 
and all such letters or other matter so returned to such postmasters 
shall be by them returned to the senders thereof under such regula- 
tions as the Postmaster Gencral may prescribe. 

This amendment was offered at a very late hour in the con- 
sideration of the measure and passed the Senate without any 
considerable discussion, and I am of the opinion without any 
considerable consideration upon the part of very many Sena- 
tors. I know that, so far as I am concerned, I did not give it 
the consideration which I have given it since the report has 
been returned to this body, and I did not understand the amend- 
ment at the time it was offered to have the effect which in my 
judgment it undoubtedly has. 

When the espionage act was originally before the Senate 
division 12 contained three separate sections with reference to 
nonmailable matter. I thought at the time that those provi- 
sions were in themselves too arbitrary and drastic in their 
purport and sought to have them eliminated from the act, but 
the vote of the Senate was against it. 

When this amendment to the espionage act came before the 
Senate I introduced an amendment to strike out those provisions 
from the law, believing that in view of the extended terms of the 
act, its more drastic features and provisions, there was suffi- 
cient protection against the use of the mails without establishing 
the arbitrary power of an ex parte hearing with reference to 
such matters. In other words, it seemed to me that if parties 
were punishable by fine and imprisonment for sending mail or 
for doing these several things it was not necessary to go further 
and to establish au ex parte tribunal where these matters were 
passed upon in another way, and in my judgment a way calcu- 
lated to do injury to innocent people. But I ascertained that the 
Senate was not in harmony with that view, and I did not urge 
it. However, I am unable, Mr. President, to give my vote to 
this clause because in my judgment it goes much further than 
those measures against which I have stood from the beginning, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, I simply wish to ask the 
Senator if he has noticed that the only change in the amendment 
as.it passed the Senate made in the conference was to add the 
words “ when the United States is at war“ at the beginning of 
the section. That is the only change which was made, 
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Mr. BORAH. 


I am aware that the amendment in its sub- 
stance is the same as it was when it passed the Senate, and as 
I said a moment ago we who followed the bill know that it 
came in aten time when the bill was about to be put upon its 


final passage. It was one of the last amendments offered. I 
can only speak for myself; I do not know what consideration 
others gave to it; but I did not myself give to it the consider- 
ation which I think it is entitled to have. I heard it read from 
the desk but did not have it before me. 

Mr. President. it will be observed that, in the first instance, 
upon evidence satisfactory to the Postmaster General alone this 
exclusion i^ te take place. I am not about to criticize the pres- 
ent occupant of that office, because my objection to the measure 
has nothing to do with any individual, 1 assume that he would 
administer it as well as any other Postmaster General. But 
solely upon the action of the Postmaster General upon such evi- 
dence as sutisfies him he may exclude this material from the 
mail. It will be ohserved that the law itself provides for noth- 
ing more than a purely ex parte hearing. 

It is true, undoubtedly, that the Postmaster General could call 
in anyone whom he desired to hear In regard to it; but the law 
upon its face provides that upon any evidence, legal or other- 
wise, which is satisfactory to the’ Postmaster General, the mail 
matter shall be excluded from the mail and it not only 
cover 

Mr. KING. Mr. President À 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKerrLar in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Is not the Senator stating that rather differ- 
ently than the language of section 4, which he has just read, 
implies? It is not an exclusion technically; it is the return to 
the sender of certain matter referred to in the section. 

Mr. BORAH. 1 accept the Senator’s statement. I under- 
stood, however, that the fact of its return is the same in its 
practical effect as the exclusion from the mail. 

It not only covers the individual action but that of any busi- 
ness concern, any printing establishment, etc. The act, in my 
judgment, is not confined to the exclusion of the particular mail 
matter which may be found objectionable, but an interpretation 
could very fairly be put upon it that upon u party being found 
guilty of having used the mails or attempted to use the mails 
for any specific mail matter, he could be denied the use of the 
malls ut all thereafter at the option of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. Does it not almost necessarily follow if the mail 
matter is seized the Postmaster General might determine 
whether it was proper or improper material in his view, and 
then he would be obliged to send it on or he would be obliged 
then, under the powers of this act, to reject it altogether and 
it would give him the right to reject mail directed to a person 
because that individual has offended against what he believes 
is the proper course of conduct? 

Mr. BORAH. I think that is the logic of the measure. and I 
assume it was the intent to give the Postmaster General the 
power to say that any one who had attempted to mail nonmail- 
able matter or disloyal matter of any kind should not have the 
use of the mails at all. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. KING, The Senator does not contend that this is new or 
novel legislation? 

Mr. BORAH. No; the principle is not novel; but I feel that 
the matter has gone further than it has ever been urged hereto- 
fore, because of the wide range of subjects covered. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator pardon me, though I dislike to 
take up his time? 

Mr. BORAH. I am perfectly willing to be interrupted. 

Mr. KING. The section now under consideration. I will say, 
J am in part responsible for, and in drafting it previous legisla- 
tion of Congress was followed. If I may be indulged for a 
moment, I will invite the attention of the Senator to one of the 
statutes which was employed very literally textually in the 
drafting of the provision which is under consideration. Some 
years ago there was passed a law, which is found in Twenty- 
sixth Statutes at Large, page 496, which reads as follows: 

The Postmaster General may, upon evidence satisfactory to him— 

Employing the same language that is employed in the section 
under consideration 
that any person or company— 

It will be observed that it applies to persons as well as to 
corporations and associations— . 


is engaged in conducting any lottery, gift euterprise, ot scheme for the 
distribution of money, or of any real or personal property oF. lot, chance, 
or drawing of any kind, or that any person or company conducting 


any other scheme or device for obtaining money or property of any kind 
through the mails by means of false or fraudulent pretenses, representa- 
tions, or promises, Instruct masters at any post office at which regis- 
tered letters arrive directed to any such person or company, or to the 
agent or representative of any such person or company, whether such 
agent or representative is acting as an individual or as a firm, bank, 
corporation, or association of any kind, to return all such registered 
letters to the postmaster at the office at which they were originally 
mailed, with the word “Fraudulent ” plainly written or stamped upon 
the outside thereof. 

Subsequent legislation enlarged the provision of this statute 
so as to include aji letters, all mail matter, addressed to the 
individual, firm, or association referred to in the previous part of 
the section. This matter came under review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and with reference to this particular 
language Mr. Justice Brown, in delivering the opinion of the 
court, uses this language: 


It is contended, however, that the laws in question are unconstitu- 
tional in that they authorize the Postmaster General to seize and return 
to sender all letters ad to a particular person, firm, or corpora- 
tion which he is satisfied is making use of the mall for an a ra ori 
pose: Their constitutionality is attacked upon three grounds: First. 

ause they provide no judicial hearing upon the question of illegality ; 
second, because they authorize the seizure of all letters without dis- 
erlminating between those which may contain and those which may not 
S matter; and, third. because they empower the Post- 
master General to confiscate the money, or the representative of money, 
of the addressee, which has become his property by the depositing of 
the letter in the mails. : 

I will not take the time to inject in the Senator's speech 

Mr. BORAH. Is that the case of Ex parte Jackson? 

Mr. KING. No; that is the case of Public Clearing Honse 
against Coyne, in One hundred and ninety-fourth United States. 
And after a review of the authorities and an exposition of the 
constitutional questions involved, the Supreme Court, Justice 
Peckham dissenting, affirmed the constitutionality of the act, 
They argued that by no means could the act be carried into effect 
and the beneficent purposes back of the act be effectuated other 
than by the administration of the law as in the statute laid down, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have no doubt that Congress 
has the power to enact a law such as the court there passed 
upon, and I have no doubt that Congress has the power to 
enact this law; but the policy of it is the one question which I 
am interested in presenting. 

I wish to call the Senator’s attention to the fact in reference 
to the policy, that there they were dealing with a specific 
mater; that is to say, the mails relating to a specific kind of 
transaction. That law, of itself, however, relating, as it does, 
to a specific class of matter, has been subject to a great deal of 
abuse. It has resulted in a great deal of wrong being done to 
citizens of the country. I know of some such instances within 
my own knowledge in time past, in the last 10 or 15 years. 
But how much more likely is it to work an injury to the citizen 
where it covers a vast field of literature such as is covered by 
the espionage act now? The Postmaster General is called 
upon to pass upon the question of abusive language, of disloyal 
language, of contemptuous language, or language calculated to 
incite opposition to the war. The entire field of literature 
practically with reference to the war is placed under the con- 
trol of the Postmaster General by this section. Yon need no 
other provision than this to establish a complete and compre- 
hensive censorship. 

Now, I submit and I believe the Senator from Utah will agree 
with me, that upon those things men will honestly entertain 
different views, and particularly so if there is simply a hearing 
without an opportunity for the accused side to present their 
view of it. 

I am perfectly willing to see the most drastic measures en- 
acted by the Congress during this war for the punishment of 
disloyalty, whatever form it may take, and for the discourage- 
ment of propaganda against the war, whatever form it may 
take, provided the parties who are charged with the offense 
have an opportunity in the ordinary tribunals of the country to 
present their case, to pass in and out, guilty or innocent, accord- 
ing to the established tribunals of our land; but I could never 
bring myself to grant to any one man the power to pass upon 
the entire field of controversy, and to exclude from the mails 
anything which may appeal to him as being in violation of the 
law, without the publicity which accompanies a real trial and 
a real hearing in regard to the matter. It makes one man the 
sole judge of what constitutes aiding or discouraging the war, 
one man the sole judge of what is fair and just criticism and 
what is disloyal propaganda. He is not only the sole judge 
but he may condemn to utter obloquy a citizen without giving 
the citizen a right to be heard. He may destroy his business 
overnight, stop his publication, ruin his property without taking 
a scintilla of real probative evidence. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 
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Mr. BORAH. I shall yield in just a moment. I do not say 
that, I want to repeat, having in view any individual. It is too 
much power to give to a single individual to be exercised in that 
way, regardless of who the individual may be. I now yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylyania. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I called the attention of the Sen- 
ate earlier in the day to the point that the Senator from Idaho 
has just made. Since reading the bill it strikes me that it is 
not only the man who has violated this law and who the Post- 
master General finds has violated this law that is penalized but 
it is also the man who writes a letter to him. His tailor could 
not send in his bill under the provisions of this proposed act. 
because all letters addressed to him are undelivered. It is the 
innocent man who may be punished just as much as the guilty 
man. 

Mr. BORAH, I thank the Senator from Pennsylvania for 
that suggestion. I had noted that that was one of the objec- 
tions to the bill. It not only reaches the man whom we are 
now discussing—the man who writes the letter—but it reaches 
his entire business connections, those with whom he may be 
dealing and those who wish to deal with him. 

Mr. KNOX. And also his social relations. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Idaho to the fact that the matter he is discussing has al- 
ready passed the Senate and gone to the other House; and, so 
far as the Senate is concerned, it is not in conference. It seems 
to me the only way to do would be to have another bill. If we 
should send the bill back to conference we could not have a 
conference on this amendment because the Senate has already 
acted on it. z 

Mr. BORAH. And does the Senator from North Carolina 
understand that, if the Senate should vote to reject this con- 
ference report after a consideration of it, that it would not be 
an instruction to our conferees? - 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not on this amendment. This amendment 
is not in controvery ; it has already passed the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. I presume there must be some way for the Sen- 
ate of the United States to stop that after it has changed its 


mind. 

Mr. OVERMAN, We might instruct the conferees to leave 
this out; but if we merely defeat the conference report, and send 
it back, we would be bound to insist in the conference on this 
„amendment, because it has already passed the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. We might yield on it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; but the House has already agreed 
to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That does not make any difference. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We can not yield unless the House should 
consent. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; the whole conference report is open. 

Mr. OVERMAN, The conference report is open; but we go 
back into conference on what? 

Mr. LODGE. On every amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But not on an amendment that the Senate 
has already agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. It does not make the slightest difference. The 
whole conference report will be rejected. ` 

Mr. OVERMAN. We reject the whole bill? 

Mr. LODGE. We reject the whole report and the conferees 
begin anew. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How does it begin anew? 

Mr. LODGE. Just as it was when the matter was first taken 
into conference, 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what I am asking; but this pro- 
vision has been adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senate might recede, as the House has not 
passed it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But the conferees could not change the ac- 
tion of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is done all the time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The conferees can only act as to matters in 
controversy. 

Mr. LODGE. That is in controversy. The House has not 
passed it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then, we could strike out a part of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Idaho had yielded to me. 

Mr. BORAH. I yielded to the Senator from North Carolina 
in order that he might state his position. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to understand this matter. If we 
again go to conference, we can not yield on something that the 
Senate has already adopted. 


Mr. BORAH. I presume that we could certainly pass a reso- 
lution directing the conferees to do so. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, I do not desire at this 
time to discuss the parliamentary situation; in fact, I do not 
think I should undertake to discuss it at all, for I am not suf- 
ficiently familiar with the practices of conferences between the 
two Houses to say what they can do or what they can not do. 
My observation, however, has been that they always do what 
they want to do, notwithstanding the rules of the Senate. 

Now, I will go back to this section again in order that we 
may gather its true import. The section reads: 

Sec. 4. The Postmaster General may, upon evidence satisfactory to 
him that any, person or concern ts using the mails in violation of any 
of the provision of this act, instruct the postmaster at any post office 
at which mail is received addressed to sach person or concern to return 
to the postmaster at the office at which they were originally mailed all 
letters or other matter so addressed, with the words “ Mail to this 
address undeliverable under espionage act.” 

That would isolate the gentleman entirely from the business 
world. No one could write to him, and he could not write to 
anyone. Mr. President, that would be a very serious judgment 
to render against a man after he had been tried in a common-law 
court and convicted before a jury. Under this bill, with its 
wide scope of subjects and the numerous things about which 
these officials are called upon to pass, that would be a form of 
judgment which would be as severe as could be rendered this 
side of actual life imprisonment. It might mean not only the 
ruin of the man himself in a business way, but it might be of 
incalculable injury, perhaps, if it were certain kinds of con- 
cern, to the people who are seeking to do business with it. 
> Mr. SEA Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho yield 
o me 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator know that one of the most 
effectual metheds of destroying concerns that were engaged in 
lotteries or fraudulent schemes was to deny the right of those 
firms to receive letters of any kind, even letters, as suggested 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], from their 
tailors? In other words, to use the language of the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram], they were isolated; they were ostra- 
cized, so far as the Government could do so, and were denied 
communication, so far as the reception of letters was concerned, 
from any source—letters from a man’s wife, letters from other 
persons upon innocent and harmless subjects. The mail could 
not be used by such a man or by such a concern for the purpose 
of receiving letters even of that character. 

Mr. BORAH. That is true; but that was a concern which 
was engaged in an enterprise which was unlawful, which was 
in violation of law; and the concern itself was criminal; it 
was itself ostracized. Therefore it was denied the use of the 
mails at all for that enterprise. But here, Mr. President, might 
be a concern engaged in a perfectly legitimate business and in 
an enterprise which in no sense is subject to censure, but 
which might send a letter, or some representative of the firm 
might send a letter, or some member of the firm might send a 
letter wholly disconnected with the business, perhaps not con- 
cerned with the carrying on of the business, but containing 
the expression of some view which came under this act, and 
the concern, though it might be a perfectly legitimate concern, 
carrying on a legitimate business, would be ostracized or iso- 
lated. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me an 
interruption? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KING. Under the provision of the section to which I 
Invited the Senator’s attention a few minutes ago, many cor- 
porations and firms were carrying on businesses which the 
Postmaster General thought were fraudulent. He instituted 
an investigation and determined, in his opinion, that they were 
fraudulent. I have no doubt that in some instances he came 
very close to the line, and that some businesses or under- 
takings which perhaps some people might not have regarded as 
being fraudulent were by the Postmaster General determined 
to be engaged in some fraudulent scheme or undertaking. Now, 
having so determined, without any adjudication by a court, he 
excluded their matter from the mails and then returned to 
the persons who sent letters to the particular corporation or 
firm the letters that were so mailed; and the Supreme Court 
of the United States has said that such legislation as that was 
not obnoxious to any provision of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. BORAH. The Supreme Court of the United States said 
just as the Senator contends; but in the ex parte Jackson case, 
I think it was, the court went on to say that if the proyisions 
were so broad as actually to interfere with the freedom of the 
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press it would be in violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Now, Mr. President, let us assume that a ‘large concern 
engaged in the business of publishing a newspaper publishes an 
editorial which comes under the provisions of the espionage act, 
and that the Postmaster General determines thut that editorial 
is in violation of the act. It seems to me the Senator of the 
United ‘Stutes ought not to go on record in favor of a law 
which would give any man the right to say, upon an ex parte 
hearing, thut for the publication of that editorial the paper 
should never again use the mails of the United States and thus 
rečzce to ashes an absolute worthlessness hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of property, or even perhaps millions of 
dollars’ worth. ‘Take a magazine. I know of instances where 
magazines for the last few months have been called upon to 
Justify themselves before the department under this act. the 
Postmaster General having found that an article in a particular 
issue was objectionable. He could have said ‘to the proprietor 
of a maguzine, Lou shall suspend; you shall publish no 
more, because you can not use the mails.” Of course the maga- 
zine could be published and circulated individually or through 
the express companies, but it would mean the destruction of 
the enterprise. 

So, Mr. President, here we are enacting a law which enables 
the Postmaster General to pass upon publications upon every 

hase practically of the war. We are enabling the Postmaster 

eral to say what publications shall, in fact, take place, be- 
cause the Senator knows that in the practical workings of the 
proposition the time will come when the newspapers which 
Want to live will consult with the censor before they print. 
That has been the history of censorship from time immemorial, 
and that is one of its great evils. 

I do not wish to be placed in the position—and I do not pro- 

to be so placed intentionally—of permitting any man who 
actually publishes disloyal literature to escape punishment; 
but we have covered by this bill almost every -conceivable form 
of publication and have assessed against the publisher, in case 
nie is found guilty, a penitentiary sentence to the extent of 20 
years aud un fine of $10,000. I undertake to say that when there 
is u conviction establishing the fact that a man is disloyal and 
he is punished as is provided by the law, we will:never have any 
trouble with that man again during this war; he will be out 
und over; there will be no dimculty in dealing with him; but 
ir he is not guilty, if he is not -subject to punishment by reason 
of conviction under the law of the land, he ought not to be pun- 
ished so drastically by a sigle individual who may ‘pass upon 
the question without arriving at the verity which belongs to a 
jury. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for n moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senntor from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BORAH. I vieid. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the ‘Senator is in error about the 
punishment. I will call his attention to the fact that the pro- 
vision of the bill which he is discussing is simpty an amendment 
to title 12 of the espionage law, which we passed in June lust. 
nnd I wish to call the Senator's attention to the first section 
of that title, which reads: 

‘Be N.! letter, , Ciredlar, 1 , picture, 
Prats „ a pam Rise chook. s a eee ee 
tion, matter or thing, of any kind. in violation of any of the provisions 
of this aet ts hereby declared to be nonmailable matter and shall not 
be conveyed in the mails or delivered from any post office or by any 
letter carrier. 

Now, coming down to section 3 of the same title, we find the 
punishment provided is us follows: 

‘Sec, 3. Whoever shall use or attempt to use the malls or Postal 
Service of the United States for the transmission of any matter de- 
clared by this tithe to be nonmallable shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 er tmprtsoned not more than five years, or both. 

J leave it to the Senator to say, in view of the fact that this 
bill simply proposes to amend that part of the espionage law, 
whether the punishment could be any greater than that provided 
in Title XII of the espionage act? 

‘Mr..BORAH. The Senator from Minnesota misunderstood me. 
When I was speaking of the punishment of 20 years in jail and 
n $10,000 fine, I was speaking of the punishment under the 
espionage aet when the accused is convicted by a jury of an 
offense under that act; I was not spenking of the punishment 
of one who has undertaken to use the mails contrary to the 
provisions of the law. The Senator is correct in his construc- 
tion of the statute with reference to that feature; but I ask the 
Senator from Minnesota to compare this section ‘in its import, 
‘breadth, and inclusiveness with the sections which he has read. 
It goes a great deal further. Under the section the Senator has 


read the accused would be entitled, if he wanted it, to a hearing 
before a jury; he could finally force a trial upon that proposi- 
tion; but under this bill the Postmaster General may not only 
exclude his mail upon any evidence satisfactory to him—and 
that is the end of it—but he may exciude the mail which is 
coming to him from any individual who wants to do business 
with him. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not think so; I think the Senator is put- 
— — it too broadly, if he will allow me to interrupt him fur- 

or—— 

Mr. BORAH. I am very glad to be interrupted by the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON, I think the language is not open to that con- 
struction. If the Senator will read the section under discus- 
sion, he will find that the Postmaster General can not exclude 
all mail coming to a person. If a man mails unpatriotic docu- 
ments, disloyal documents, or writes a disloyal letter, such mat- 
ter can be excluded from the mails; but if the Postmaster Gen- 
eral excludes other mail he does so at his peril, and the man 
Whose mail is excluded has a remedy. 

Mr. BORAR. No, Mr. President. 

Mr, NELSON. I do not think that because ‘the Postmaster 
General finds that A has been guilty of mailing disloyal letters 
or Jocuments, therefore he can exclude all the mall from A. I 
do not believe the section {s open to that construction. 

Mr. BORAH., I should like to ask the Senator's particular 
atten‘ion to the language, because I am satisfied the Senator 
would not be in favor of such a proposition, and if it does mean 
that, then I may rely upon the Senator's support to exclude it 
from the bill. Let me read this to the Senator: 

Src. 4. When the United States is at war the Postmaster General 
may, 8. — evidence satisfactory to him that any person or concern ts 
using t malls in violation of any of the pro ons of this act, in- 
struct the postmaster at any post office at which mall is received ad- 

or concern to return te the postmaster at the 


m t whieh the tginall Ued all J th 
office at whic ey were originally ma etters or other matter 
so addressed— 


It might be a sermon— 


with the words “Mall to this address undeliverable under espionage 
act” plainly written or stamped upon the outside thereof, and all such 
letters or other matter so returned to such postmasters shall be by 
them ‘returned to the senders thereof under such regulations as tlie 
Postmaster General ‘may | prescribe. 

If that language means what it says—and it will mean what 
it says and all it says when it is.construed by the department; 
there will not be any trouble about that—all the mail directed 
to thut address could be excluded. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me, I think that 
section should be construed in connection with ‘section 1 of 
Title XII of the original espionage act, of which it is an amend- 
ment. It is plain that it is limited to that class of writings em- 
braced in section 1 of Title XII. ‘We should take that title as 
an entirety with this section added to it. When that is done it 
gives color to the whole act; and I think no court would hold 
otherwise than that the section under discussion would be eov- 
ered by the rule laid down in ‘section 1, Title XII, of the original 
act. 

If the Senator will allow me to interrupt him further in this 
connection, aS he knows the Senate agreed to the paragraph 
of the bill just as it is found in the bill. When we met in con- 
ference the House conferees agreed to it, and we were not in a 
position, as the Senator can well see, to strike it out or to 
modify it. I will simply-say to the Senator that I had no inten- 
tion of having the law go further than to exclude ‘from the 
mails disloyal matter. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. NELSON. I would not have any other mail penalized. 
I do not think that power to exclude matter from the mails 
nnder fraud orders ‘has ever been construed to authorize the 
department to go so far as to exclude all a man's mail, but only 
such mail as pertains to the fraud being perpetrated. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not seeking to criticize 
the conferees. Of course, in dealing with this matter after it 
had passed the Senate, and the House had agreed to it, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate had but one thing to do; 
but now it is back in the Senate, and I should like to see an 
expression upon the part of the Senate which will enable the 
conferees to deal with it in a different way from the way in 
which they had to deul with it in the first instance. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator in this 
connection would it be-satisfactory to him if this section were 
limited to maii of the character to which reference bas been 
made? 

Mr. BORAH. If the section were limited to mall which is 
disloyal In character 

Mr. NELSON. Under section 1 of Title XII of the espionage 
law; for instance. 


— 
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Mr. BORAH. It would not be satisfactory to me, because I 
ani opposed to the proposition entirely; but I would not oppose 
it here in the Senate. I should not undertake to oppose the 
proposition if it should come back in that form, although I am 
utterly opposed to giving to any one individual the power to do 
what he may do under Title XII of the original act. I think it 
is too broad. It is a form of censorship. It enables one man to 
censor the whole expression of all the people. The Senator will 
recall that I opposed that provision when it was originally 
under consideration, but I would not, if it should come back to 
the Senate in that form, undertake to oppose its passage, be- 
cause I know the Senate is in favor of it, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him further? 

Mr. BORAH. I am very glad to have the Senator’s view. 

Mr. NELSON. Although there has been much criticism from 
many quarters—and I remember years ago that I received many 
letters from people who were hit—against what we commonly 
call the frawd-order law of Congess, I do not know how the 
Senator from Idaho feels about that; but I have always believed 
that the law has accomplished a wonderful amount of good. 
There are constantly in this country a lot of schemers who are 
trying to bunko and deceive the American people and who suc- 
ceed to a greater or less extent. About the best protection we 
have ever had against them, so far as I know, is the fraud- 
order law under which the Post Office Department may act. I 
feel that I am taking too much of the time of the Senator, but 
I am anxious to stamp out disloyalty, and I think the United 
States mails ought not to be the vehicle of distributing disloyal 
und unpatriotic literature. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. Is not the fatal defect of this particular sec- 
tion that it puts up to the Postmaster General to say what is 
and what is not disloyal; that is to say, it leaves to him the final 
limitation to be placed on the word “ disloyal”? 

Mr. NELSON. ‘That is so in the case of fraud orders; and, if 
my recollection is right, we made the same rule in the case of 
what is called indecent literature. I think the question there 
was left to be decided by the Postmaster General. 

Mr. WATSON. That is quite true; but I call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that there was not, nor could there be, any- 
thing political in its nature about the construction of that law, 
whereas there might be about the pending measure. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
Minnesota that mail matter which is disloyal or which teaches 
disloyalty or which is in furtherance of a propaganda against 
the prosecution of the war ought to be excluded; but I want a 
tribunal where the man charged with disloyalty and the man 
whose business is to be destroyed can have a hearing, where he 
can present his cause, and where he can be heard in a way 
which will insure that the decision which is to be arrived at will 
be fair. I want to know first that it is disloyal in a proper 
way, then exclude it. I do not think, Mr. President, when we 
are dealing with subject matter which covers the whole range 
of discussion with reference to the war, the whole field of con- 
troversy, and almost every conceivable phase of it, that it ought 
to be put up to any one man to determine the question upon an 
ex parte hearing. 

Mr. President, as I said in the beginning, I am not chal- 
lenging or criticizing the Postmaster General individually. I 
want to put this discussion upon a different and higher plane. I 
think it is inherently wrong to vest such power in any man. It 
is not possible for a man to administer it, especially under the 
terms of this particular provision, without doing great injustice. 
I have seen magazines and articles excluded from the mails 
within the last few months in which I could not discover any- 
thing in the nature of disloyalty. I felt a great wrong was done 
some, and I feel that such arbitrary power is unnecessary. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him 
again? 

Mr. BORAH. I will in just a moment. In one instance I 
know of it meant absolute ruin to the man accused. He was 
denied the use of that for which the whole country is taxed; 
he was prevented from sending his material through that 
agency which the Government has provided for all our citizens. 
He lived 3,000 miles from the place where it was determined 
that he was disloyal. 

Mr. President, that was not because the present Postmaster 
General passed upon the question; but an institutica of that 
kind will result in such cases time and time again without any 
purpose or intent upon the part of the individual to do wrong. 
I do not think that we ought to pass this bill, with its broad 
terms covering almost every phase of human transactions with 


reference to the war, for when we have provided that, when con- 
victed in a court before a jury, the guilty party shall be sent 
to the penitentiary for 20 years and may be fined $10,000, we 
ought in addition to put the citizen to another test to ascertain 
his loyalty when he may not be present to defend it. 

Mr. President, the Anglo-Saxon race has been fighting battles 
and shedding its blood for a few of these fundamental rights 
for the last thousand years; and I have thought if we could 
curry this war through and preserve these great rights, such 
as habeas corpus, trial by jury, free speech, a free press, and 
free assembly, that I would not be very particular what other 
class of laws we passed, because if people may assemble and 
discuss questions freely and fairly, and may have their guilt or 
innocence determined by the precedents of Anglo-Saxon juris- 
prudence, it does not make much difference what kind of drastic 
laws may be enacted. When this war shall have enced we will 
be able to repeal all unwise measures. But if we put & censor- 
ship over the people of the country and deny them the right of 
free expression, the right of free speech, and the right of a 
hearing when they are charged with disloyalty, we are going to 
reduce them to such a state of mind that they will have no 
opinion to offer and no theories to advance witk reference to 
their country when the time comes when we shall call upon 
them as part of the public opinion of this land. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if it will net disturb the Sena- 
tor, I should like to ask him a question. Under this law as it 
is framed here it will be perfectly possible, will it not, for the 
Postmaster General to say that any criticisms that appeared 
in a newspaper, or that were made in a speech carried by the 
newspaper, which criticized our deplorable Postal Service con- 
stituted treason, were disloyal, were contemptuous, and he 
could shut the newspaper out of the mail on his own say that 
that was, in his opinion, bad? 

Mr. BORAH. That is true. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not see any escape from it. He can do 
that in the case of anything he thinks is disloyal. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Minnesota has, I think, 
a very sound opinion with regard to what ought to be the law, 
but in connection with what he has said I want to ask the 
Senator from Idaho to explain this to me, which has bothered 
me from the beginning: 

The purpose of this provision is to prevent the circulation 
of disloyal literature through the mail. Now, suppose that 
John Smith, of Washington, is found by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, upon evidence satisfactory to him, to have been using 
the mail for sending out literature in violation of the espionage 
law. The next day a sealed letter comes to John Smith from 
some quarter. How is the Postmaster General to tell what 
that letter contains or whether or not there is anything dis- 
loyal in it? 

Mr. BORAH. He does not, under this bill, assume that diffi- 
culty. If he has once determined that this person is sending 
through the channels of the Post Office Department mail that 
is disloyal, when the letter comes the next day it is sent back, 
regardless of its contents. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know; but the Senator from Minnesota 
thought that the proper interpretation of the law was that it 
would only exclude the disloyal literature. My question is, 
after the Postmaster General has found that this particular 
person has used the mail in violation of the law, and then a letter 
comes to him from some source or other, how is he to find out 
whetker that particular letter is disloyal or otherwise? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, he can not find out. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suggest that in order to make it perfectly 
clear that the construction of the Senator from Idaho with regard 
to the matter was correct, and that once the Postmaster General. 
found that a particular person had been using the mall im- 


properly, everything that came to him, no matter how innocent, ne 


must be returned to the sender, stamped-as provided in this act. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that that is the view of the 
Senator. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I shall be very glad to have the support of the 
Senator from Minnesota for this measure with the construction 
placed upon it which I believe to be the correct one, and I could 
not afferd to ask him to support the measure in its present form 
without explaining to him that in my opinion the interpretation 
which he has placed upon the bill is incorrect. 

I think the Senator from Idaho and the Senator from Iowa 

| nave correctly interpreted this section. I have no doubt that 
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the section as drawn will prevent any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion whose publications haye been held to be disloyal by the 
Postmaster General from receiving any mail; not alone mail re- 
lating to and connected with the disloyal publication, but mail 
of an innocent character. 

I might say in passing that the fraud statutes and the obscene- 
literature statutes, and others which I will not take the time 
to refer to now—and I am occupying the floor with the permis- 
sion of the Senator from Idaho—contain the same provision, and 
though it vas urged that letters of an innocent character might 
be thus excluded from the mail, the Supreme Court held that 
that was ro reason why the validity of the act should be chal- 
Jenged. I might say further, in passing, that one of the prin- 
cipal objects of the statute that I read a few moments ago, and 
the reason why it gave such unlimited power to the Postmaster 
General to exclude all letters and other mail matter addressed 
to one engaged in e business denounced by the statute was 
chat in a great many instances innocent people were induced to 
transmit money through the mails to these fraudulent concerns, 
and the only way to effectively deal with the question was to 
deny the use of the mail to the organizations referred to and 
return to individuals who mailed money orders or sent letters 
inclosing money their communications. 

One of the things that we now have to meet arises from this 
fact: The Industrial Workers of the World and certain criminal 
socialistic and certain anarchistie organizations existing in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and a few other large cities, are 
sending out their poisonous and treasonable literature through 
the mail, and they are asking that remittances be made, by their 
readers or the public, to support-such dangerous publications 
and aid in the criminal propaganda being carried on. Thousands 
of dollars are being sent to Mr. Haywood and to other leaders 
of the Industrial Workers of the World and to the leaders of 
criminal organizations not only by those who profess the same 
disloyal faith but by some who are ignorant of the wickedness of 
such organizations. The purpose of this section is to prevent 
those who are publishing these disloyal papers from receiving 
contributions. I am inclined to think that Congress has the 
power to order the confiscation of the money sent to these dis- 
loyal organizations, but it was felt when this section was of- 
fered that it was better to follow the precedent of former legista- 
tion and to stamp the letters sent to these organizations as non- 
mailable and have them returned to the senders. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if we puss the measure which 
we reported to the Senate to-day with reference to the Industrial 
Workers of the World there will not be any Industrial Workers 
of the World organization left to send mail, if it is enforced at 
all. We have reported a bill which makes it a penal offense to 
even belong to such an organization, and have provided in the 
bill most drastic punishment for those who belong to such an 
organization. I was in favor of thé measure, because I desire 
to do what I may to punish those who by force undertake to 
change our form of government or break down the war. I am 
perfectly willing to see those punished who are guilty of those 
offenses, but I do not want to vote for a measure which, in order 
to get some Industrial Workers of the World, will result in a 
great injury to people who are not Industrial Workers of the 
World and who are not to be classed with that kind of people 
who join criminal organizations. Any arbitrary law, or any law 
which is enforced in an arbitrary way, as this will be—I say 
arbitrary“ because it provides only for an ex parte hearing 
will result, in my judgment, in a vast amount of injury to a 
great many innocent business institutions. 

Mr. President, I think we are liable to go so far in this country 
in these questions of censorship and of discouraging discussion, 
and so forth, as to protect venality and corruption and profiteer- 
ing and treason if it is sufficiently wise to come to Washington 
and offer to serve the Government and wrap a sufficient number 
of American flags around itself before it comes. We had this 
morning a discussion here in the Senate which must be humili- 

“ating to every loyal citizen, and I have no doubt it is humili- 
ating and most annoying to the Commander in Chief, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It would seem that men have come 
here deliberately to Washington and put themselves in touch 
with a vast appropriation, who, through sheer incompetency, 
which amounts almost to criminality, or, indeed, to criminality, 
have not only gotten hold of the large appropriation which the 
taxpayers of the country must pay, but they have gone very far 
toward preventing the successful carrying on of this war. 

Mr. President, there was a time when, under this espionage 
act, any man who would have written an article against the 
chief member of that board would have undoubtedly been sent 
to jail or denied the use of the mai!. There was a time when, if 
the Aircraft Board had been assailed by the press of this coun- 


try, that press would have been excluded from the mails of the 


country, honestly enough, no doubt, by the Postmaster General, 
at the time he acted; honestly enough, no doubt, by those who 
at that time were called upon to pass upon the facts. But 
unless you turn on the sunlight of publicity. you will find the 
creeping, crawling minions of corruption and incompetency in 
almost every department of the Government before this war 
closes. It has been so from time immemorial, that unless you 
have the utmost discussion of publie questions, incompetency 
and venality and corruption burrow in about the pillars of the 
Government. It is just as much to the advantage of the Presi- 
dent and to his administration as it is to the advantage of the 
balance of the country that those out of public pluce be per- 
mitted to discuss those who are in public place. 

If this espionage act passes in its present form and the new 
Aircraft Board goes into power and somebody shortly after 
writes an article attacking the chief of the Aircraft Board, 
his publications can be excluded from the mail, and yet in 
six months from now—not reflecting upon the gentleman, be- 
cause I do not know him—he may turn out to be wholly incom- 
petent also. 

I venture to say that if the public press of this country had 
felt perfectly free to come here to these departments and to 
investigate and to ferret out incompetency, a vast amount of 
this waste would not have occurred, and a vast amount of this 
iIncompetency would have been exposed before it loitered along 
here for a year and held this country a year behind in this 
movement of ours. 

I do not believe in criticism for eriticism's sake either in 
peace or in war. It is an unhappy and wholly fruitless way 
to wear out your life. Furthermore, no one need to fear unjust 
criticism; the sober and final judgment of the American people 
will sustain the man who is unfairly and unjustly assailed. It 
is only the weak, the incompetent, the dishonest who need fear 
the facts or who should seek shelter from the freedom of speech 
and of the press. The libeler, the slanderer, the unfair critic, 
the purveyor of false news will have short shift with the Amer- 
ican people. If that were not true, our theory of government 
would be startlingly erroneous, for it all rests at last upon 
publie opinion, and without a free press and free speech there 
ean be no such thing as a sound public opinion. Sincere and 
fearless discussion is in the long run the aid of a competent and 
able administration. S 

I repeat I do not believe in, and the American people will 
not sustain, criticism for eritieism's sake, and especially they 
will not sustain unjust and unfair assailment in time of war. 
Everyone who has his country’s interest at heart will resolve 
all doubts in favor of the honesty and integrity of those in 
power. But when tens of thousands are conscripted for the 
Government service, taken from their homes and their henlth 
and their lives placed in chancery ; when billions are being taken 
from the people in the way of taxes and expended by the people's 
agents; when war, which, while it arouses the nobler natures, 
also stimulates the mean and selfish; when the whole Nation, 
our liberties and our institutions are at stake, there should be 
no covering up of facts, for to cover them up is not to change 
them. There should be no suppression of news, no seal upon 
the lips of sincere and honest wen simply because they may be 
out of office. In such times of all times the volce of the multi- 
tude should be heard, for the multitude must pay the taxes, must 
do the fighting and dying. ‘The people as a whole can be trusted 
to be honest and fair with their public servants and loyal and 
patriotic to their country. F 

I do not mean to say I would not hold those who abuse the 
privileges of a free press and free speech responsible for such 
abuse. If I am not loyal and patrictic and abuse these privi- 
leges, I should go to jail. I would punish without limit those 
who by print or speech instigate sedition or crime of any 
nature. But I would never give to mere man the power to say 
in advance what others should print or what others should say 
when they address their countrymen, The one always results 
in concealing facts, suppressing truth, in fostering neglect, in- 
difference to the public service, in shielding incompetency, 
treachery, and yenality; the other brings forth the facts, 
stimulates public service, unifies and inspires the whole Na- 
tion—for secrecy has always been the prolific parent of sus- 
picion and discontent, of injustice and fraud. A free press, as 
I have said, has its inconveniences and its evils, but without 
it the public service would soon become a hive of festering in- 
competence, a mass of stupidity. This is as true in time of war 
as in time of peace. War does not purify and purge the human 
soul of all its meanness, its littleness, nor make of incompetents 
competents. If it did, the Germans would be right and war 
should be the constant state of society. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have no purpose or desire, 
God knows, to deprive American citizens of their right of free 
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speech, or of their right to write freely and criticize the Govern- 
ment. Nothing is further from my mind. But I have felt 
from the beginning, and T felt even before our country got into 
this war, that an insidious propaganda was being carried on in 


this country. Before we got into the war a large class of the 
American people were in one way or another poisoned, if I 
may use the expression—morally poisoned: We have gotten into 
the war now; and the same propaganda, though in a different 
manner, and not so methodically or from such high quarters as 
before, is still going on in this country. 

So far as printed newspapers are concerned, it is easy for the 
Postmaster General to determine this question. Everyone can 
determine it. No mistake can be made. But the difficulty is 
when you come to, sealed letters: Let me read section 2 of 
Title XII: 

Every letter, writing, circular, postal card, picture, print, engraving, 


phot ph, newspaper, hlet, book, or other publication, matter, 
or thing: of any kind, ome any matter advocatin; — a mg 
e 


treason, insurrection, or forcible resistance to any law o 
States. is hereby declared to be nonmailable. 

I take it that you will all agree with me that a letter of that 
kind sent through the mails is a dangerous sort of propaganda. 
Now, how can we reach that evil? We have no right under the 
law to open that letter. The men who are carrying on this propa- 
ganda in this country can carry on their villainous machinations 
to the very limit in sealed packages. Can any of you point out 
how to reach that in the case of sealed letters? If you read the 
law as it is, it is a blank letter. You can not tell, if the letter is 
written, whether it is a disloyal or an unpatriotic letter, and so 
this law proposes to leave it, in the first instance, to the Post- 
master General. 

Can you reach the evil in any other way, if you admit that 
it is an evil to send such disloyal mail—I mean, of the rankest 
kind—through the mall? If that is an evil that ought to be 
stopped, I wish some of you would suggest an appropriate 
remedy for it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in the ease of a sealed letter 
how will the Postmaster General determine that it is disloyal? 

Mr. NELSON. He will have to take his chances. If he makes 
a mistake, he is liable. 

Mr. BORAH. No; he is not. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; he is. z 

Mr. BORAH. No; under this law he could exelude from the 
mail a letter which I might write to. my wife, and he would be 
perfectly immune from anything except physical responsibility. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not agree with the Senator on that. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there is no doubt but that we 
authorize him to exclude this from the mail; and if he excludes 
it for any reason satisfactory to himself, as he is the judge— 
and we make him the judge—there is no way in the world by 
which we ean hold him responsible. He excludes it, and we 
have told him to exclude it. Somebody undertakes to hold him 
responsible, and he says: “ Well, here is the law. It authorizes 
me to do it. It was satisfactory to me.” 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? Does the Senator believe in using the Post Office Depart- 
ment as a vehicle for carrying rankly disloyal mail? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly not. 

Mr. NELSON. Hew are you going to reach the evil, then? 
Can you prescribe a remedy that will not in some direction, 
perhaps, work an injustice? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think it is perfectly prac- 
tical to pass a law by which you can discriminate and dis- 
tinguish between the guilty and the innocent; and if you will 
provide a sufficient tribunal where the parties can be heard 
and where both sides of the question can be presented, nine 
times out of ten the guilty will be punished and the innocent 
will be protected. 

Mr. NELSON. But would you not have to provide some 
system by which they could open a letter and determine what 
it contained? : 

Mr. BORAH. If you are going to go into first-class mail 
matter, that is true; but, Mr. President, it is not the first-class 
mail matter that is worrying me in this matter so mueh as it is 
the second-class mail matter. I de not want any man to say to 
me in advance, Lou can not write this without my consent.“ 
There is a difference between refusing a man a privilege and 
holding him responsible if he abuses it. If I have to go to you 
and ask you what I shall write and what I shall print, I am 
an intellectual slave to begin with; I am a mere denizen. of 
despotism, But if my Government says to me, You shall print 
according to an established rule that is according to law, and 
when you print it you will fake your chances before a court 
and a jury for doing wrong if you abuse it,” that is a different 
question entirely. 


Mr. NELSON. I want to say to the Senator, if he will allow 
me, that second-class matter is to a large extent open and above- 
board. I do not conceive that it is so necessary in that case 
to have any restriction. The greatest danger, the worst poison, 
to my mind, fs conveyed in sealed letters, and that is what I 
should like to get at. If the Senator can suggest a remedy to 
reach that stuff, T should be very glad to have him point it out. 
As to second-class matter in the case of newspapers, that is an 
easy matter to determine; but in the case of letters you have 
either got to let the Postmaster General act on the best infor- 
mation and judgment he has, or else you have got to provide 
some system by which letters can be opened, either by the court 
or by the Postmaster General, to determine the matter; and 
you can not determine it in any other wax. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Postmaster General is not permitted to 
read a letter, and I am not permitted to read a letter, I think 
Eam just as good a judge of the contents of that letter as he is, 
He is not permitted under this law to read that letter, and 
therefore he must exclude it upon some ground which would not 


be at all convincing to you or to me as to its contents. It is 


excluded upon some evidence which is unknown as probative 
evidence with reference to establishing a fact. We simply give 
him the authority to exclude first-class mail matter without first 
knowing at all what the contents are. Now, you can see the 
terrific injustice of that, and you can see also that in all proba- 
bility you would not get the guilty fellow at all. 

Mr. NELSON. Well, generally you do. If the Senator will 
allow me, take the case of the fraud order. I remember that 
years ago there was a kind of a bank established in St. Louis, 
and a paper published in connection with it, and’ that to my 
mind was clearly in its very make-up a fraudulent scheme. The 
Postmaster General had no right to open the letters addressed 
to that institution, and he did not, but, as a matter of fact, 
he debarred that stuff from the mail, and he did a lot of good 
by it. Some of the poor victims wrote to me and complained 
that the Postmaster General had interfered with their rights, 
but afterwards they wrote and expressed their thanks for vhat 
the Postmaster General had done in saving them. 

Mr. BORAH. That is all right, Mr. President; but there was 
a specific institution engaging in a specific kind of a transaction 
which the whole world condemns, and that is fraud, and it had 
a character for fraud which was established, and their matter 
was excluded from the mail. But here is a newspaper which 
prints an editorial to-day which is nonmailable, which is in viola- 
tion of the law. The Postmaster General under this law could 
prevent that newspaper from sending a sealed letter to-morrow 
to one of its customers. 

Mr. NELSON. He can do it now, under this law, in the ease 
of a newspaper; it is declared to be nonmailable. 

Mr. BORAH. As to the newspaper, yes; but I say that after 
having looked at the editorial and determined that the editorial 
itself was disloyal, then he could go to the first-class mail matter 
and say that the party could not even send a letter, because he 
was denied the use of the mails, having once violated this law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is not a very heavy punishment for 
disloyalty, after all, is it? p 

Mr. BORAH. No; but we have provided here for disloyalty, 
If the Senator from Mississippi will bear it in mind, we have 
already provided here for the punishment of disloyalty by a 
penalty, making it a penitentiary offense and subject to a 
$10,000 fine. Now, I shall not oppose a: provision which will 
also exclude actually disloyal mail matter; but this provision 
goes so far as to enable the Postmaster General to say that a 
business: institution,, having violated this. law with reference to 
an editorial, may not use the mails at all with reference to any- 
thing or for any p g 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota a question. If I gather the idea of the 
Senator, I judge that if the proposed amendment excluded the 
first-class mail matter, that would meet his objection. In other 
words, the propaganda of which he spoke is carried on by let- 
ters. Why not confine this amendment to first-class mail mat- 
ter? That will reach the class of disloyal people who are 
carrying on, and have been carrying on in past years, propa- 
ganda against the war and against the Government, z 

Mr. NELSON. Speaking for myself individually, and not as 
a member of the conference committee, I will say to the Sena- 
tor that I would be perfectly satisfied with that; but I feel so 
earnest about this matter of disloyalty sent in sealed packages 
through the mail that I regard it as of more importance than 


the matter of suppressing fraud. Years ago we gave this 
drastic authority to the Postmaster General to stamp out fraud. 


I regard it as more important that we give power in some 
manner to stamp out this disloyal propaganda carried on by 
sealed letters; and I wish that the Senators who agree with 
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me that such a propaganda ought to be stamped out would lay 
their heads together and provide amendments reaching it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say frankly to the Sena- 
tor that if this amendment were confined to first-class mail 
matter, I would yote for it; but it goes further than that, and 
it goes just as far as the Senator from Idaho has stated that 
it goes. I do believe that there should be some power granted 
to stop this insidious lobby of disloyalty that has been going on 
in this country from the days before the declaration of war; 
and I believe that if this amendment were confined to first-class 
mail matter—and that is how it is carried on—it would break 
up that propaganda and that class of disloyalty. 

Mr. KING. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? I want to say 
to the Senator that I have in my office a bunch of letters that I 
received in the period just before the war. They are as disloyal 
and unpatriotic as any letters can be well imagined. They had 
a perfect right to go through the mail. It was bad enough then 
before we declared war, but it is still worse now when we are in 
the war to have such matter carried in the mail. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask my colleague a question, with 
his permission, to see if I understand his position. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TRAMMELL in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. KING. In order to put it in a concrete way, I should 
like to call the Senator's attention to the publication known as 
The Masses. That publication has been sending out through the 
mail disloyal and treasonable matter. The Postmaster General 
excluded it from the mail. Appeals were made to the court, and 
the circuit court of appeals I understand has affirmed the action 
of the Postmaster General in excluding this poisonous, villain- 
ous, and disloyal paper from the mails. The editor of The 
Masses, Mr. Max Eastman, was indicted. The jury stood 9 to 3, 
as I am advised, in favor of his conviction. Three were for him. 
I have just received word that a number of Socialists and 
disloyalists are going to have a celebration soon to rejoice over 
the fact that he was not convicted. Does the Senator think we 
ought not to enact some legislation which would prevent, now 
that this paper is excluded from the mails, individuals from 
sending letters to The Masses, and using the Government agen- 
cies to transmit money to aid disloyalists in their efforts to 
continue a disloyal propaganda throughout the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if we included first-class mail 
matter, letters of the character named could not be sent to 
Max Eastman or anyone else if the Postmaster General thought 
they were disloyal and under this provision he would have 
power to open such letters, and he has the power to return them 
stamped as provided for in the amendment. 

Mr. KING. The amendment merely provides if my colleague 
will indulge me that the Postmaster General, where he has sat- 
isfactory evidence that this criminal statute has been violated, 
he may then return to the senders of the letters their own com- 
munications, stamped as fraudulent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether my colleague heard the 
statement that I made to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KING. I did not hear all of it, and that is the reason I 
interrogated my colleague. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said I was willing to go as far as to exclude 
first-class mail matter in the amendment, but I did not want to 
go any further than that because I think it is most dangerous. 
I also said I believed the statement made by the Senator from 
Idaho was absolutely correct and that the authority granted 
under the proposed amendment gave to the Postmaster General 
all the power, and he could accomplish all the Senator from 
Idaho stated he could, I have stated as far as I would go as 
to the first-class mail matter; it is giving a power that was 
never given before, and I want to say that, of course, no one 
would think of giving it now unless we were in war. But if 
this propaganda of disloyalty can be broken up by extending 
it to first-class mail matter, I think perhaps that would be the 
best solution of the problem. 

Mr. KING. If my colleague will still pardon me, he is in 
error if he says we have not heretofore given any authority to 
prevent the delivery of first-class mail matter to the mailee in 
cases of fraud. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I meant by that was that the power was 
granted to the Postmaster General, that he should have the 
power upon his ipse dixit to say whether the matter should go 
back or whether it should not, without giving the party involved 
a right to appeal to the court, and this amendment does not 
give that right. 

Mr. KING. If my colleague will still pardon me, there was 
nothing specifically stated, as I recall, in the act; but the court 


held that they had jurisdiction, and in this act, notwithstanding 
it is silent in respect to an appeal to the court, I have no doubt 
in the world but what the court would have jurisdiction to 
review the proceedings of the Postmaster General. Indeed, 
in the espionage act which we passed a few months ago and in 
which, as I recall, no reference was made to the courts and no 
machinery provided for appealing to the courts, nevertheless 
appeals have been made under the act to the courts, when it was 
averred that the Postmaster General had exercised arbitrary 
power or exceeded the power conferred upon him by the act. 4 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to ask cither the junior Senator or 
the senior Senator from Utah a question on that point, because 
my impression is that such an amendment as has been suggested 
by the junior Senator from Utah would make the amendment 
still more objectionable, from my point of view. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator from Iowa had better 
propoung his question to the senior Senator from Utah instead 
of to me. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If it is confined to first-class mail matter, 
sealed mail matter, I assume it must be accompanied with 
authority to the Postmaster General or to any postmaster to 
open every letter that goes through his office. Otherwise your 
first-class mail matter would be subject to be returned to you 
unopened upon the mere suspicion that you possibly may have 
written a disloyal letter or a letter in violation of the law. 
How in the world would a postmaster or a Postmaster General 
act in the case if it Were confined to sealed letters? It would 
simply put the whole country under suspicion? There could be 
no proof whatever of any offense without opening the letter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to say to the Senator that the amend- 
ment as it now stands refers to first-class mail matter and all 
other mail matter. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course it does. 

Mr. SMOOT. So it can not have any other effect under the 
amendment as it now stands, and the evidence required by the 
Postmaster General is evidence satisfactory to him. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Therefore it is limiting the power rather than 
extending it. 

Mr.-CUMMINS. Certainly; but I am opposed to the amend- 
ment as a whole, and in my opinion the only safety in it 
lies in its application to second-class mail matter, open to 
everybody, the character of which can be known; but if you 
limit it to first-class matter then you have excluded that part 
which really may be judged fairly and ‘with reasonable cer- 
tainty, and you have restricted the Postmaster General to 
sealed letters, concerning which he can know nothing at all. 
His only guide would be in the character or reputation of the 
person who either sent them or the person to whom they were 
addressed. It seems to me you would be retaining all the 
objectionable features of the amendment and eliminating the 
rather unobjectionable features of it. I do not say that I 
would be willing tuat the Postmaster General or any post- 
master should open every letter that passes through the office. 
We have reached a time now when there is no secrecy any- 
how possible on the subject. But I hope the amendment will 
not be limited to first-class mall matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we allow it to extend to second-class mail 
matter we include all papers, all magazines. Propaganda 
of disloyalty is very seldom carried on through secend-class 
mail matter. If it is undertaken to be carried on with second- 
class mail matter it is open to all the world and is very quickly- 
known, and if they are disloyal under the Inw to-day they can 
be handled. But it does seem to me if we include second-class 
mail matter in this amendment the power is given to the Post- 
master General to open any mail matter upon evidence that 
will be satisfactory to him; and if that matter can be ex- 
cluded from the mail, he can say whether any magazine or any 
paper in the country shall exist or not, and they will have no 
right whatever under this provision to appeal to any court in 
the land. 

Mr, SHERMAN addressed the Senate. 
for five minutes, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understood the Senator to state that he 
did not expect to conclude his remarks this evening. Would he. 
be willing to suspend that we may have an adjournment at this 
hour? 

Mr. SHERMAN. 


After haying spoken 


Certainly ; I will do that at any time. 
3 RECESS. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate take n recess until 
to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. GALLINGER and others. Make it 12 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is moved that a recess be 
taken until to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 


1918. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I move to amend by making it 12 o'clock. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well, I accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is moved that a recess. be 
taken until to-morrow at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 20 minutes 

. m.) the Senate took a retess until to-morrow, Friday, May 3, 
1918 at 12 o'clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, May 2, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let Thy Spirit, Almighty God our Heavenly Father, descend 
upon us as the dew from heaven, to refresh and fructify our 
souls; that the meditations of our hearts, the words of our lips, 
and all our work may be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord our 
strength and our Redeemer; in His name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amendments 
the bill (H. R. 10265) to authorize the Secretary of Labor to 
provide housing, local transportation, and other community 
facilities for war needs, had requested a conference with the 
House of Representatives on the bill and amendments, and had 
appointed Mr. Swanson, Mr. Rexep, and Mr. Curtis as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


SIGNAL BELLS. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire, in view of 
the happening yesterday, when the signal bells were rung and 
did not sound in the other building, whether it might not be 
well that the bells might be tested again this morning to see if 
they are in working order without the necessity of making the 
point of no quorum? 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper has already tested them. 

Mr. WALSH. They have been tested twice. I think the 
third test ought to be made. In order to make sure, without 
the point of no quorum being made, I ask that the bells be 
tested a third time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the bells be tested the third time. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


HOUSING OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to call up House bill 10265, to authorize the Secretary of 
Labor to provide housing, local transportation, and other com- 
munity facilities for war needs, with Senate amendments, 
which just came over from the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the bill 
H. R. 10265, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill a R. 10265) to authorize the Secretary of Labor to 
housing, ocal transportation, and other community facilities 
8. 


D 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the House 
disagree to the Senate amendments and agree to the conference 
asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that the House disagree to the Senate amendments 
and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate. Is there 
objection? 

Thére was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. CLARK of Florida, Mr. 
Burnett, and Mr. AUSTIN. 

CAPITOL POLICE. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


ponude 
‘or war 


Mr. SANFORD. Mr. 
proceed fer 10 minutes. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SISSON. Reserving the right to object, does not the 
gentleman think he can get time under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. SANFORD. I would much rather do it now. My pur- 
pose in asking for this time is to reply as briefly as I may to 
the remarks of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] in 
general debate yesterday concerning my inaccuracy in some col- | 
loquy that I had with him some time since, and I think it in- 
volves facts that the House should know. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. 
utes. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Speaker, in the course of general de- 
bate yesterday the ranking member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], called 
the attention of the House to an inaccuracy in the conversation 
or colloquy that I had with him upon the floor of the House 
some time since. It seems, according to the Rxcorp, that I said, 
“The chief,” referring to the chief of police, “tells us that he 
can use about 30 of the 100 policemen that he has.” I must have 
used those exact words; I will concede that I did; but the facts 
that I should have stated, had I had an opportunity, perhaps 
will give the best idea of what the truth is. 

In the first place, I want to thank the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee for the courteous manner in which he referred to me 
and for acquitting me of any intention to misstate the facts, 
During the war session of Congress the Committee on Accounts 
had before it a resolution to appoint 50 extra policemen. At 
that time we called before us the captain of police, Capt. M. B. 
Louthan, who appears to me to be a very intelligent person, 
actuated by a desire to render good public service. He came 
before our committee and told us the facts about the police 
department of this Capitol. 

In order to be sure that my recollection is correct, I talked to 
Capt. Louthan this morning, and what he says to me this morn- 
ing, which I know to be the truth, is exactly what he said to 
the committee in the extra session of Congress, and those facts 
are these: The police department that guards this Capitol is 
run under the patronage system, and perhaps that is enough to 
condemn it. He says that men are put on the force whom Sen- 
ators and Members of Congress bring on from their Stafes and 
districts. He says the system is that the patronage committee 
of the majority gives to each Member of the majozvity a certatn 
share of patronage, and some Members of the majority take 
their patronage in the form of a policeman, and whoever that 
person is whom the Member of Congress brings on gets his place 
on the force. In other words, the captain of police, who has the 
responsibility of keeping the service right, has no discretion in 
the selection of the men who will render that service. 

He told us at that time, and he tells me again this morning, 
that 30 per cent of the force are absolutely inefficient. That is 
probably where I got the figure 30. He did not say 30 men, but 
he said 30 per cent of the men are absolutely inefficient. A 
number of the policemen are students in the schools in Wash- 
ington. A large number of them are old men, who may know 
something about the duties of policemen, but who have not the 
physical ability to act as policemen. He said then, and he 
Says now, that a large number of the force are entirely un- 
acquainted with the duties of policemen. He says they do not 
know how to make an arrest, nor are they capable of. judging 
of the circumstances which would require an arrest, and that 
a large number are physically incapable of performing the 
duties of their office. He said to me then, and he says now, that 
he himself is a product of the patronage system. Therefore, I 
do want to concede that the patronage system can produce one 
clear-minded and efficient individual. He must be an accident, 
He impressed me as honest and sincere. He appears to me from 
his statement to be very anxious with reference to the efficiency 
of the police force that has the duty of guarding this Capitol. 
Just recently, in the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill, there has appeared a provision to appoint 50 more 
policemen in the same fashion. The Senate Rules Committee, 
apparently recognizing the inefficiency of this system, has agreed 
of its own. motion that no Senator will recommend any of those 
extra policemen for the force, and they have passed a rule that 
Capt. Louthan shall have a free hand to select men capable of 
performing this duty. The House has taken no such action. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. SANFORD. I should like to finish what I have to say, 
but I will yield for a moment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In fairness to the captain T 
want to ask whether this was a voluntary statement or an in- 
voluntary one? 

Mr. SANFORD. I am very glad to say that the statement 
was given by the captain eagerly and willingly, both to the 
committee and to me this morning, because he seems to be actu- 
ated by a desire to get this thing right. I need not say to the 
intelligent men who make up the body of this House that the 
guarding of this Capitol during this war is one of the most 
sacred trusts that is in our hands. I know of no place in America 
where our enemy could strike with such satisfaction to himself 
and with such hurt to the feelings of the American people as 
he would if his agents were to practice sabotage on this precious 
specimen of American architecture. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SANFORD. Yes. 


The gentleman is recognized for- 10 min- 
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Mr. COX. 


How is the captain of police appointed? 

Mr. SANFORD. By the patronage system. 

Mr. COX. Who is responsible for him? 

Mr. SANFORD. The gentleman of your caucus who happens 
to have the captain assigned to him as his share. 


Mr. COX. 
from? 3 

Mr. SANFORD. No; I do not know anything about his per- 
sonality except as he revealed it to me. He has an honest face 
and a plain-spoken manner. : 

Mr. COX. I think that the criticism of bringing men here 
and putting them on the police force and letting them go down 
to a university or school is absolutely a just and wise criticism. 

Mr. SANFORD. Judging, therefore, by the importance of the 
work that this police department has to do—to guard this 
Capitol—l believe I am justified in taking these few minutes in 
correcting a misunderstanding with reference to my exact words 
and to use that inaccuracy, if I was guilty of it, as an excuse 
for pressing upon the minds and consciences of the majority of 
this House the seriousness of the duty that confronts them. 
After this testimony was given in the extra session of Congress, 
the resolution for 50 extra policemen disappeared. It was wisely 
tabled, but now the Appropriations Committee brings it in again 
in the form of an amendment that was put in in the Senate, 
and the House has now adopted and put itself on record for 
continuing this system. We all know that 20, 30, or 40 years 
ago, in all the cities of America, the police department was the 
prey of politicians. It was so in the old days. I venture the 
statement that to-day in no city of America is the police depart- 
ment considered as the spoils for politicians. This House of 
Representatives is the last-place where it remains. The civil- 
service system has prevailed everywhere except here. This is 
the last stronghold of the spoils system. I have never been in 
any way associated with the reforms of the civil service, but I 
think I can say with safety that in no place has the civil service 
worked so advantageously as in the management of police depart- 
ments. It has been a relief to have the police departments of our 
different cities freed from the influence of the spoils system. 
Instead of the scandal, corruption, and inefficiency that prevailed 
under the spoils system, we have now in our cities a method by 
which order can be maintained and the dignity of the city pre- 
served. I have a hope that in view of this revelation of facts, 
which nobody can dispute, the House may be willing to organize, 
for the management of the police department of the Capitol, a 
civil-service system. It would not require much effort. It would 
require only a willingness to abandon the spoils system. I 
realize that in the way of such a reform stands the desire of 
men who want this $1,000 a year or so of patronage. I do not 
think there is any danger of becoming too serious about a matter 
of this kind. When one goes through this country to-day and 
hears the appeals that are made to men, women, and children to 
buy $50 liberty bonds to preserve the things that are worth pre- 
serving and that are worth fighting for, can it be possible that 
as the representatives of those same people we have acquired 
nothing of the spirit in which they are fighting and pleading? 
I hope, I believe, that such is not the case. [Applause.] 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 10613. An act to provide for the collection and disposal 
ps garbage ‘and miscellaneous refuse of the District of Co- 
umbia, 


Does the gentleman know where the captain is 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention 
of the House to the conference report on H. R. 3132 that was 
presented day before yesterday, but incorrectly printed. yester- 
day and reprinted this morning. It is what is known as the 
Raker naturalization bill. I want to call it up to-morrow for 
the action of this House. The bill as agreed on by the con- 
ferees has now been printed in full, and I would be very glad 
if gentlemen would give careful consideration to it. It is most 
important. It involves the interests of aliens who have volun- 
teered and gone over in our armies and are liable to die and 
leave their families here without naturalization or the eivil 
or political rights of naturalized citizens. I would be glad, 
in order to expedite the consideration of it to-morrow, when 1 
shall ask to take it up, if gentlemen will refer to the RECORD, 
page 5996, and give it some consideration. s 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Has the bill been printed in the form which 
corresponds to references in the conference report and state- 
ment? 


F Me BURNETT. I do not know; the bill has been printed 
n full. 
Mr. ROGERS. And it is obtainable at the document room? 
Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
SAn my remarks in the Recorp on the naval appropriation 

The SPEAKER.. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrecorp on the 
naval appropriation bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
dry docks. í 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks to 
extend his remarks in the Rxconp on the subject of dry docks, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Mississippi moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
District appropriation bill (H. R. 11692). 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. GARNER 
in the chair. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read the 
paragraph beginning on line 15, page 2. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. On yesterday at the other end of the 
Capitol one of the Senators inserted in the Recorp a letter 
from the War Department touching the right of soldiers to 
vote in primary and general elections. In the discussion sur- 
rounding the introduction of that letter the impression was 
created in the Senate, and doubtless created throughout the 
country—because I notice that the junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi stated that he “had requested the press to copy the 
letter and send it broadcast throughout the country.” In my 
own State, under the law, these soldiers and sailors who to-day 
are fighting in the cause of their country, whether they be 
in the United States, in France, or elsewhere, are permitted 
to vote. Under that law on next Monday the ballots, with - 
each candidate’s name thereon, will be printed and mailed 
to every Mississippi soldier and sailor, wherever they may be. 
Under that law their names may be furnished by the candi- 
dates, by their friends, by the soldier or sailor himself, and 
I am not willing that such an impression go abroad that 
would have a tendency to influence any soldier or sailor, or any 
of their friends, from presenting thelr names to the election 
authorities in the various counties of my State that these 
boys may vote. I can understand how any friend of any one 
of these soldiers who may be to-day in France on reading 
what happened in the Senate yesterday might conclude that 
it would be unnecessary and useless to present his friend’s 
name to the executive committee and request a ballot to be 
sent him, because they would naturally conclude that under 
the law they would not be permitted to vote. It is to remove 
such an impression in my State and in other States. of this 
Union where the conditions are similar that I have arisen to 
address the House to-day. 2 

Some days ago I received from the War Department a 
similar letter to the one that was incorporated in the RECORD 
on yesterday, but when I first read it I felt sure that those 
regulations were promulgated because of laws in some States 
quite different from the election laws in my State and perhaps 
other States of the Union; so I went to the War Department 
and conferred with the officials there and told them that in 
Mississippi and other States with similar laws that to allow 
them to vote in France or elsewhere could not possibly cause 
a disarrangement in the camps or in the trenches; that it 
could not possibly cause any inconvenience, any worry, or 
demand any of the officers’ time or attention in camp or field. 
I explained to them that under the law in my State, and I had 
no doubt that it existed in other States, that it was only neces- 
sary, when the soldier received his printed ballot, for him to 
sign his name and place a cross mark opposite the name of 
the candidate for whom he desired to vote, seal his ballot in 
an envelope, address and mail it to the election authorities in 
the county from which he came. It would not be necessary 
to have managers appointed, booths provided, and tally sheets 
prepared in order to hold the election, but that a simple and 
fair way had been provided that if the soldier was in France 
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he could vote the same as he could write a letter and mail it 
back home; that he could perform this function of citizenship 
in the trenches, in his tent, or on the training grounds. To 
this the department informed me that under that system they 
had no objection in the world to the soldiers in France or else- 
where voting. 

I am quite sure, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that so far as the 
Soldiers of Mississippi are concerned who are now or will be on 
foreign soil, they will be permitted to vote. [Applause.] And 
I can not see for the life of me why they should not be entitled 
to vote. The legislature of my State drafted the law in order 
to avoid the cumbersome system of providing ordinary election 
machinery—to avoid, if you please, the very thing against which 
the War Department complained. I congratulate the legisla- 


ture of my State on the simple yet very fair method they have 


provided that permits these splendid soldier and sailor boys 
the right to express their sentiments touching candidates for 
public office. If there be one class of citizenship who should be 
entitled at this time to vote over any other class, it is the 
fighting forces of the country. For four years and more deli- 
cate international questions have arisen in this House and at 
the other end of the Capitol. They have presented questions 
about which some of us have differed—questions that went to 
the right of our citizens to travel the high seas; the right of 
our citizens to ship their products abroad; the protection of 
their lives and property; and an indorsement of America’s atti- 
tude or Germany’s attitude on many international policies. 
These boys who are to-day fighting for the causes that America 
stood for, and about which men in this House and in the Senate 
either voted for or against, championed or opposed, are certainly, 
above all other citizens, entitled to either condemn: or indorse. 
Who would have a greater interest in the harzeter of Repre- 
sentatives who are to make the laws for an army and its govern- 
ment—the soldiers who are fighting, who are defending the 
country, or the civilian population of the country? Is it not 
perfectly natural to presume that the soldier who is risking his 
life and his all is vitally interested in having men represent his 
Government who indorse the policies for which he is fighting 
and whose ideas of prosecuting the war are in sympathy with 
his? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I understand the gentleman 
to say that the soldiers in France will be permitted to vote. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I think they should be, of 
course, but the last paragraph of the letter to which the gen- 
tleman refers i 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. That is exactly the reason 
that I make these remarks, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


Says that they will not be. 


Of course it would be an outrage if the soldiers and sailors. 


are not permitted to vote. They are performing the highest 
possible patriotic service, and all their rights and privileges 
should be protected. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely right. The latter part of the letter the gentleman al- 
ludes to was no doubt the action of the War Department, based 
on the supposition that all of the States provided under their 
laws that some election machinery must be employed for hold- 
ing the election, and because of the inconvenience it would 
naturally work the department evidently thought it might not 
be practical in France, but they very clearly make exceptions, 
as I have stated before, to the soldiers and sailors in France 
or elsewhere being allowed to vote when this cumbersome elec- 
tion machinery is not employed. ` 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Then, in the gentleman’s 
opinion, the Mississippi soldiers will be permitted to vote? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. They certainly will; and I 
hope the friends of these boys who are now fighting for the 
glorious cause of this country will see to it that complete lists 
in every county in Mississippi are furnished to the executive 
committees of those counties on next Monday that these printed 
ballots containing the names of the candfdates for whom they 
may vote may be sent to them, wherever they may be, so that 
they can express their approval or disapproval of the candi- 
dacies of various men. I very sincerely hope that they will 
not get the impression from what appeared in the Recor this 
morning that they, even though to-morrow they should embark 
for France, will be cut off from voting in the coming election. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Yes. 2 

Mr. ROGERS. The Acting Secretary of War, Mr. Crowell, 
four or five days ago sent to a Massachusetts legislative com- 
mittee, which is considering this general question of soldiers 
voting, a long letter in which he argued very elaborately as 
to the impracticability of allowing the soldiers to vote in 
France. In view of what the gentleman says, does he mean 
the House to infer that the War Department has changed its 
viewpoint since that letter of Mr. Crowell's was written? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I certainly 
have been unfortunate in the language that I employed if the 
gentleman has failed to understand me. I stated that where 
blanks are furnished and sent to the soldiers, and all they have 
to do under the State law in order to vote is to sign the blank 
ballot just as they would sign a letter written to their home 
folks and put a cross mark opposite the name of the candidate 
for whom they desire to vote, the War Department would have 
no objection to it. This information came to me not for the 
first time this morning. I gathered it several weeks ago when 
I first investigated the question. I want to say, however, to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts that it is my opinion that 
the department does not look with favor, and does not desire, 
that the soldiers in France or on other foreign soil should vote 
where under the laws of a State certain election machinery 
must be provided, such as managers and bailiffs and booths in 
order for the election to be legally held. The letter does say 
that “the department has reached the decision that their vote 
can not be taken without serious interference with military 
efficiency.” 

Mr. BORLAND. Has the gentleman an official statement 
from the War Department to that position? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I have such an official state- 
ment that satisfies me absolutely on the proposition. I con- 
ferred personally with them. I went there especially to sce 
them about this matter, and thoroughly satisfied myself that 
so far as my own State is concerned, under the laws of that 
State permitting these sailors and soldiers to vote, that they 
will be permitted to vote, whether they are in France or else- 
where. I was told this morning that an opinion similar to the 
statement that I am now making to the House was given to 
some Member of Congress from North Carolina. 

Mr. BORLAND. The official statements seem to be other- 
wise, and it would be very desirable to have an oflicial statement 
to the effect of what the gentleman says. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I have addressed myself to 
this subject to-day because these names should be furnished to 
the various committees in my State by next Monday, and I want 
to cure at this time any impression that might go out from the 
discussion in the Senate on yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For fuel, light, power, repairs, laundry, mechanics, and labor, not to 
exceed 83.500, and miscellaneous supplies, $23,000. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. About three months ago I called the attention of the 
House to the condition of the Armenian and Bagdad fronts and 
suggested at that time that a little aid financially from the allies 
would enable the Armenians and the Georgians to raise a couple 
of hundred thousand men and defeat the Turks on the Armenian 
front and join hands with the British Army from Bagdad. If 
the gentlemen have followed the dispatches, they will find that 
the suggestions I made as to what would happen have to a great 
extent happened, except that we have not assisted them finan- 
cially. I want to further suggest now that if we had done so 
they would be much better off than they are, and that what I 
stated they would attempt they have attempted. I speak of this 
now because the dispatches state within the last day or two that 
the British Army has begun a well-prepared advance from the 
Bagdad front for Mosul. It is about 150 miles from Bagdad to 
Mosul. The English hold Bagdad, as you know, as they have 
for some time, and have advanced about three-fifths of the dis- 
tance now toward Mosul, up the Tigris. Mosul is a city of 
100,000 population or more and is the last Turkish stronghold in 
that section of Turkey. I think I am safe in saying to the 
House that within a short time the British Army will probably 
take Mosul and destroy the Turkish defense in that part of the 
Empire of Turkey. Very likely, from what I can learn, the 
Turkish Army at that point is not so strong as it might be, and 
the English advance is so determined that it will probably reach 
Mosul within a reasonably short time. What I wanted to call 
the attention of the House to at this moment is that when they 
have reached Mosul they are within about 150 miles of the city 
of Van in Turkish Armenia. At the time I spoke the Armenians 
held Van, on the 6th of February, which they had taken from 
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the Turks under Russian auspices but with their own men and 
officers. ‘The Russian troops drew out of Turkish Armenia and 
entered Russian Armenia. They assailed the Georgians at 
Batun, from which the railroad runs to Tiflis and Boku. You 
know the bolsheviki ceded Russian Armenia to Turkey, and they 
proceeded to take possession, which I. ventured to prophesy 
would occur when I spoke in February. Abandoned by Russia 
Armenians and Georgians organized a government of their own 
at. Tiflis and began a stand of their own. The Turks took 
Erzerum, Van, and all Turkish Armenia, including Trebizond. 

As I said then they would, the Armenians then proceeded to 
organize themselves without Russian aid and to build up an 
army and assail the Turks again. They are marched into 
Turkish Armenia and have retaken Erzerum anc Van, and the 
Armenians now hold the city of Van, about 150 miles across the 
valleys aud mountains from Mosul. When the British Army is 

in Mosul, which I hope and anticipate will be soon, it will be 
within about 150 miles of the Armenian troops in Van. There 
will be practically no force to divide them, and when it happens, 
if my opinion and judgment are correct, you will see the Ar- 
menians and the English quickly united, or at least in touch, 
and the two armies will be then within a striking distance of 
each other, and you will see the front extended from Bagdad 
up to the Caucasus. They will advance toward Alexandretta, 
on the Mediterranean. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Does the gentleman know how 
many soldiers the English have there? 

Mr. LITTLE. No; I do not know. I can not give thé number. 
They have brought from India a yery considerable army, and it 
is maintained from Bombay. 

Mr.. STERLING of Illinois: Does the gentleman know how 
many they haye in Mesopotamia? 

Mr. LITTLE. ‘That is Mesopotamia. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. And Greece? 

Mr. LITTLE. They have no soldiers in Greece except at 
Salonica. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. 
many? 

Mr. LITTLE. No; Ido not. The allies have several hundred 
thousand at Salonica and in that vicinity, but the exact number 
Ido not know. The natural difficulties in the way of an advance 
from Salonica are much greater than from Mosul, and the Huns 
have stronger forces before Salonica than before Armenia. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. They have quite a large army in 
Mesopotamia? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes; they have a large army; they have a 
sufliciently large army, but I can not give the exact figures on 
the Turkish front of Mesopotamia; but I feel safe in prophesy- 
ing that they will take Mosul and join hands with the Armenians 
nt Van if no unexpected circumstances arise. Now, when that 
ig done you have a line from Bagdad clear to the Caucasus and 
Tiflis, n united effort. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to proceed for five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? [After a pause.) The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. LITTLE. As I said before, the Armenians have raised a 
large army in the Caucasus and are fighting the Turks. The 
Turks have within a few days taken from the Armenians the 
city of Kars, a large Russian-Armenian city. I can say to the 
committee the Armenians raised an army of about 50,000 men to 
fight at Kars the Turks, who have a Jarger force, and have it 
better orgnnized and with Germans behind them. The Turks 
have been able to take Kars since the time I spoke here about 
three months ago. If the suggestion I then had the honor to 
make had been adopted at that time and the United States or 
our allies had extended financial assistance and encouragement 
to the Armenians, the Armenian force of 50,000 at Kars would 
have been big enough and well organized enough so that the 
Turks would not have taken that city. The chance is still there. 
The British will probably be able to join the Armenians ond 
control the Caucasus. If our Government will extend now to the 
Armenians and the Georgians financial assistance, which we 
have frequently extended elsewhere, in the next three months 
we may see the Armenians so organized that they will not 
only keep Van, but they will effectively join with the English 
from Bagdad and then retake Kars and perhaps start on the 
road to Constantinople with the English, which I think would 
be the road to Berlin. We can put 200,000 men in arms against 
the Turks on the Armenian front with less money than we can 
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fight them on their weakest side. 


raise such a force at home and still have our own soldiers. Our 
allies there will not go against the German trenches. We will 
{ Applause. J 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I have some information that 
I think may interest the. committee, directly in line with the 
speech made by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 
I wonder if the gentleman would withhold the enforcement of 
his rule in that case. 

Mr, SISSON, I-will have to object, because I want to try-to 


get the bill along. It is absolutely necessary that these appro- 


priation bills get through. 

Mr. ROGERS. This is an extremely live matter. 

Mr. SISSON. That is very true; but I will state to the gen- 
tieman here that the gentleman from Minnesota IMr. Davis! 
had control of two hours in general debate, which we agreed 
upon, and that the two hours were not taken up on that side 
on yesterday. i í 

Mr. ROGERS. Is not that good reason for usiug the time 
now, if it was not used before? 6 

Mr. SISSON. The man who had the time did not take it. 
Therefore I want to state, in all courtesy and consideration to 
every Member of the House, that I am going to object. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
discuss fuel, the item just reached. 

Mr. DYER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DYER. I would like to know where we were reading 
when we stopped for the discussion, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We were on page 4, line 12. 

The CHAIRMAN. On the paragraph on page 4, ending with 
line 14. 

Mr. MOORE of Pemmsylvania. May I have five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman made a parliamentary 
inquiry, and the Chair responded to it. 

Mr. DYER. I asked the question for the purpose of making 
a point of order if the gentleman does not speak to the bill 
itself. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thank the gentleman for his 
gentlemanly way of making a threat. The gentleman has been 
in the House a long while, and knows how to do that. I say to 
him, in all candor, there was no provocation for his suggestion. 
If the gentleman is going to be the guardian—— 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order the 
gentleman is not speaking to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


Moore] will proceed in order. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I said I 
wanted to discuss fuel, and I will adhere strictly to that point. 
May I ask how much time I have? On account of the interrup- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri I fear I have lost some. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has four minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The increase of smoke in the 
District of Columbia has attracted some attention. Those who 
observe the belching chimneys of the city, which hitherto has 
not been a great industrial center, have feared that much dam- 
age will be done to the architectural beauty of the Capital. In 
order that this matter might be brought to the attention of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, I introduced a bill a 
few days ago, asking that some inquiry be made with the view 
of arresting the smoke or, at least, to reduce its volume with- 
out prejudice to the industries concerned. 

Residents of Washington who are interested in the symmetry 
und beauty of the buildings here have been pleased that some 
effort is being made to draw attention to what may become a 
very great nuisance before the summer is over. 

Amongst others who have written is one who suggests that 
possibly it may not be the use of soft coal in particular, or of 
oil, or other fuels, that is entirely responsible for the trouble. 
It is suggested in this letter that some of this smoke belching 
from the smokestacks may be due to the excess of pipes, cigars, 
and cigarettes that are used by employees in the various de- 
partments, contrary to the rules, during office hours. One gen- 
tleman, an employee of one of the departments, tells me that 
in the building where he is employed 80 per cent-of those in 
uniforin, as well as those not in uniform, during office hours, 
while men and women come and go upon public business, openly 
practice the pipe habit, or the cigar or cigarette habit. That 
would not be permitted in the office of any ordinary business 
man. It is not permitted in warehouses. There are signs up on 
our new munition establishments and executive offices in Wash» 
ington now forbidding smoking. We used to complain of the 
word “ verboten,“ which had something to do with the war in 
Europe, but the word “forbidden,” so far as smoking goes in 
the departments in Washington, seems now to be held in as 
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much contempt as some of us would treat the German word 
„verboten.“ One correspondent tells me that in the last month 
he put out three fires in one department building in Washington 
due to the careless throwing away of cigarette stumps, lighted 
and thrown negligently into rubbish heaps. 

But that is only one part of the smoke nuisance. We will 
hear more about it during the coming summer. There are two 
great smokestacks over yonder at the Capitol power house which 
cover the Capitol with smoke, and which send their fumes into 
the House Office Building. That ts calculated to keep the win- 
dow cleaners and the charwomen on the job constantly. I 
presume that will interest us during the hot weather. 

Mr. Chairman, I am making this brief talk in order that 
Official Washington, and particularly architectural Washington, 
may take notice. I see it affects my friend from ‘Ohio [Mr. 
LonewortH], who kindly passes a cigarette so that I may close 
on time. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania hus expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

pa pee office : Auditor, pr pee chief clerk, $2.250; ‘bookkeeper, 

1.800 accountant, $1506 ; clerks—three at $1,600 each, three at 
1,400 each, one four at $1,200 each, seven at $1.000 17 one 

936, two at $9 60 0 two at $720 each; messenger, $600; 
survey officer, $1,800; disbursing officer, 53.000; deputy e 
cer, $1,600; clerks—two at $1,200 each, two at "$1, O each, one gon 
messenger, 8000; in all, $48,776, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
graph been concluded? 

The CHAIRMAN, It has just been concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, in line 12, I 
move to strike out “$2.250" and insert “ $2,500." And in that 
connection I wish to say 

Mr. SISSON. I wish to reserve a point of order on that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I wish to say that I do not 
know this particular clerk, but I am quite familiar with his 
work, During the last few years I have had a great deal of 
communication with him, particularly through the accountant 
for the District of Columbia, and that work has shown beyond all 
sort of doubt that he is a most competent fellow—that he is really 
doing the main work in the auditor's oflice—and I believe that 
his salary ought to be increased very much more than $250. I 
hope that the point of order will not be insisted upon, but that 
this man's sulary may be increased at least to the extent of 
$250. I-think he is worth many times that to the District of 
Columbia, and I would be very glad indeed to see the amend- 
ment adopted. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman submit to 
an inquiry? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes, 

Mr. ROBBINS. Has the clerk asked for an increase? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. He has not asked me for it. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a statement 
here that I hope will be accepted as the policy of the committee 
with reference to all of these salaries. 

Your committee did not increase any of the higher salaries in 
the District of Columbia. The commissioners estimated for 
this $250 increase, but we agreed generally that none of the 
salaries of the officers and employees of the Government of 
$2,000 and over should be increased, because we felt that this 
was not the time to increase salaries, For that reason we made 
that rule, with only one exception that I know.of, and that was 
where an employee did a great deal of work at night in connec- 
tion with the selective draft, and we did not then give all that 
was asked for. 

For that reason alone I shall be compelled to make the point 
of order, notwithstanding the fact that all the gentleman says 
about this particular employee is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The point of order is sustained. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For maintenance, repairs, fuel, lighting, fitting up buildings, lonch- 
room equipment; pure exchange, and maintenance of bicycles and 
motor delivery vehicles; and other contingent expenses, $11, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, may I have 
the attention of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson]? 
The purchase of coal is provided for all through this bill, and 
I would Uke to get some information as to just how the District 
is being supplied at this time. Soft coal, as I understand, is 
being used almost exclusively in public buildings, x 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman understands, of course, the coal 
situation in the District of Columbia was very acute during the 
winter, 


Has the reading of the para- 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I do. 

Mr. SISSON. And for that reason the official activities of 
the District, as well as of the hotels and private citizens, were 
permitted to use any such coal as they could get. The District 
commissioners, cf course, make a contract for coal for the Dis- 
trict, and the various institution, like the schools and the Dis- 
trict Building and all the other official activities, are provided 
for, and the District commissioners during the winter were 
compelled to resort to all sorts of means of getting coal. For 
exaniple, many of the teams of the District of Columbia which 
would be used in other departments of the government were 
converted into coal wagons, so that they might deliver coal ‘to 
people who absolutely needed it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
sition? 

Mr. SISSON. Practically a hand-to-mouth ‘proposition, and 
they took just such coal as they could get. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mostly soft coal? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. What the gentleman spoke of a moment 
ago will perhaps be to a certain extent true, because the de- 
mand for bard coal in the Navy is going to be so great that the 
chances are that in all the activities in the United States they 
will probably use the soft coal in preference ‘to the hard coal, 
which will be used freely in the Navy. Also you will understand 
that a great deal of coal is being stored up by the Navy for 
future use in the Navy as a precautionary measure. Of course, 
if the war should end that coal would be released and put upon 
the market, and there would be no sort of trouble in getting 
what sort of coal you wanted to use. Heretofore they have used 
the West Virginia and Pennsylvania hard coal, which does not 
produce so much smoke, gas, and ashes, but the use of coal 
during the winter has been just such coal as the commissioners 
could get. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. The gentleman has stated 
the case very clearly. What I wanted to get at is whether any 
arrangements are being made for storing coal for District use 
for next winter? 

Mr. SISSON. ‘The statement I make is rather private and 
tentative, and I would not like to be held to too strict an ac- 
countability for it; but the District Commissioners are now 
making arrangements to get coal enough to carry them ‘through 
the winter as soon as they can get ‘transportation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent ‘to proceed for five minutes more. : 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman know 
whether the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal is being used now to 
bring coal to the city? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know to what extent, because I do no $ 
think they have many coal barges. They are using that cana 
for the transportation of stone and hay. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand the District 
officials have been before the Director General of Railroads, 
and that he is inclined to encourage the canal for that pur- 


It was a hand-to-mouth propo- 


Dose. n 

Mr. SISSON. That may be. The gentleman may possibly 
have this in mind: There is an estimate in the sundry civil bili, 
which is now pending before the Committee on Appropriations, 
looking to the establishment of a coal yard. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is what I wanted to 
know. 

Mr. SISSON. That is in the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There was a proposition here 
before the coal famine of last winter to establish a municipal 
coal yard. 

Mr. SISSON. As I understand it they propose to establish 
a coal yard for all of the governmental activities in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for coal for the District itself, for the 
purpose of taking care of the local situation here at the one 
coal yard. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the plan, as the gen- 
tleman understands it, now contemplate any relief for the 
residents of the District of Columbia, apart from the govern- 
mental departments? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. Of course, the relief of the one would 
be the relief of the other of necessity; but I understand that 
the coal yard will be used so that in the event that the resi- 
dents themselves do not have coal, if there is coal sufficient in 
the coal yard, they will also have access to the coal there. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman know to 
what extent oil is being used for fuel in the District of Co- 
lumbia for public purposes? 
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Mr. SISSON. I do not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The smoke fumes would indi- 
cate that something in addition to bituminous coal is being used, 
or there must be something wrong in the firing. 

Mr. SISSON. Many of the grates in the District of Columbia 
have been constructed for hard coal only, and perhaps they are 
not so well suited for the burning of soft or bituminous coal as 
the grates made for it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman have any 
objection to my inserting in the Recorp a letter from the Dis- 
trict Commissioners on the subject of the smoke nuisance? 

Mr. SISSON. None at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Record by inserting 
that letter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Retorp as indi- 
cuted, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT op COLUMBIA, 
Washington, April 23, 1918. 


My Dran Mn. Moore: Your letter of the 15th instant has been re- 
ceived, asking whether there is or is not in force in the District of 
Columbia any law or regulation enabling the commissioners to prevent 
the emission of objectionable smoke from the smokestacks of the District. 
A law that in ordinary times is sufficient to enable the commissioners 
to accomplish the end named is found in the act entitled “An act for 
the prevention of smoke in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 

sex.” approved February 2, 1899. <A copy of this act (30 Stat., $12) 
s Inclosed herewith. 

The commissioners have themselves noted the increasing smokiness of 
the atmosphere of the Capital during recent months and share in your 
fears concerning the possible defacement of buildings and possible intor- 
ference with the comfort and orderly maintenance of homes and places 
of business as the result of that condition. The commissioners have 
been unable, however to find any practicable method of securing or even 
materially relieving the situation. 

The recent Increase in the smokiness of the atmosphere of the District 
has not been due to any lack of legal authority on the part of the com- 
missioners to prevent it. It has been due to the state of the coal market, 
which has rendered it necessary to use in many of the heating and power 
plants in the District, if they are to be maintained at all, coal for which 
ser heb nie not designed, including, if current reports be true, much low- 
grade coal. 

Where the commissioners have been unable to obtain any evidence of 
any inadequacy of the heating or power plant or of any carelessness or 
ignorance in its management, and where such evidence as they have 
been able to obtain has shown that the owner of the plant has been 
driven by the state of the coal market to the use of coal not adapted 
to his purpose, the commissioners have refrained from bringing prose- 
cution. To have prosecuted in such cases would have been to undertake 
to penalize the proprietor of the plant for a condition entirely beyond his 
control. The only alternative he would have if he would avoid the 
payment of fine or the serving of a jail sentence under such circum- 
stances would be to discontinue the Someta of his establishment, and 
practically none of the offending establishments have been such as could 
be well closed without disturbance to the already too much disturbed 
housing and business situation in this District. 

If there be any practicable way of preventing the emission of dense 
or thick black or gray smoke to a greater extent than it is now being 
prevented, the commissioners will welcome 5 that will enable 
them to accomplish that end. They will be glad to cooperate with you 
in any action you may take to better existing conditions. 

Yours, very truly, 
(Signed) Lovis Browxtow, 
‘ammissioncr, District of Columbia, 


Hon. J. HaMpTox MOORE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

The Clerk read the paragraph beginning on line 21, page 13. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, merely to make an inqury in regard to a resolution which 
I introduced in this House some three or four weeks ago. That 
resolution provided that a service flag with four stars, the 
number of the Congressmen who have gone to the colors, should 
be hung in this Hall. That resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts, and, as I understand it, the Committee on 
Accounts has favorably reported the resolution—that is, they 
have favorably passed upon it; but for some reason that reso- 
lution has not been brought before the House. I see one member 
of that committee on the floor, my colleague from New York 
IMr. Sanrorp], and if it is not violating any confidence of the 
committee, I would like to ask him why it is that that resolution, 
having passed the committee, has not been reported to the 
House? 

Mr. SANFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. I yield. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to object, but if 
I yield to one Member I will have to yield to another, and it will 
set a precedent. 

Mr. HICKS. I know my friend is too good-natured to object. 

Mr. SISSON. I suppose the gentleman can get the informa- 
tion privately from his friend, who is right close to him. I am 
sure he wants to facilitate the passage of this bill. 

Mr. HICKS. T think probably the House would like to have 
the information. I know my genial friend from Mississippi 
will indulge me just for two minutes. 


Mr. SISSON. I would not object if two minutes would be all, 
but it would set a precedent. 

Mr. HICKS. I moved to strike out the last word, and I 
think I have two or three minutes left. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has two minutes. 

Mr. HICKS. I yield to my colleague from New York [Mr. 
SANFORD]. 

Mr. SISSON. One moment. I shall have to object, unless the 
gentleman's remarks are confined to the item in the bill. The 
gentleman has his request in the Recorp, and he can get the in- 
formation from his friend. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, have I not the floor under my 
motion to strike out the last word? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman must proceed in order, and 
he will have to speak to this amendment if the point of order 
is made, 

Mr. HICKS. My friend has not made the point of order, 
has he? 

Mr. SISSON. I make the point of order, not because I want 
to make a point of order against the gentleman, because I 
would be very glad to give him all the leeway he wants, but I 
do not want to set a precedent that would give us trouble in 
the future. 

Mr. HICKS. I feel, Mr. Chairman, that with every public 
building, religious edifice, office building, factory, and home 
decorated by service flags commemorating the patriotism and 
loyalty of those who are now with the colors, this Hall should 
honor the men who have responded to the call of the country. 
Four Members have donned the uniform of the Nation since war 
was declared—the lamented Gardner of Massachusetts, LA- 
GUARDIA of New York, Herntz of Ohio, and Jounson of North 
Dakota. 

I understand that the Committee on Accounts some time ugo 
decided to report favorably a resolution I had introduced pro- 
viding for the purchase of such a flag. For some unexplainable 
reason that resolution has never been called up on the floor, 
despite the fact that the Committee on Accounts is a privileged 
committee. Why the delay, Mr. Chairman, why the neglect to 
honor our brave colleagues who are fighting for the flag? 1 
hope the chairman of the Committee on Accounts will explain 


_the reason why this resolution has not been offered. 


15 Clerk read the paragraph beginning with line 21, on page 
16. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk calls the attention of the Chair 
to a typographical error, in line 22, page 16, where the word 
department“ is incorrectly spelled. Without objection, it win 
be corrected. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the necessary and adequate means of approach and necess to 
existing buildin. or to 8 buildings which may hereafter be 
erected in the District of Columbia for the use of the United States, 
including the grading, paving, improvement, and repair of such streets, 
avenues, and roads, as in the ju t of the commissioners shall hs 
necessary, including all necessary incidental work, $85,000, to be avail- 
able immediately: Provided, That the foergoing work shall be donc 
under the direction of the commissioners, by contract, day labor, or fn 
such other manner as in their judgment may be most udvanteg ons to 
the Government. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, in line 2, 
“ foregoing ” is misspelled. 
the typographical error. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. It must be very evident to anyone who lias walked 
around through the District of Columbia that the streets have 
been allowed to get into a condition of very bad repair. A grent 
many of the asphalt pavements are full of holes and apparently 
have not been kept up. I want to ask the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stsson], who has charge of this bill, what the mem- 
bers of the committee have done, whether they have simply taken 
the estimates submitted by the commissioners or whether they 
have taken the pains to go over the District and notice the vondi- 
tion of the streets themselves? 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to the gentleman that the subcom- 
mittee went over the streets. I think the criticism that the 
streets have been permitted to get into this condition is in one 
sense of the word true, but it is due to the very severe winter, 
un unprecedented winter, and to the unprecedented amount of 
heavy hauling. 

As I stated in my remarks explaining the bill, if the gentle- 
man will go further down the bill he will find that we granted the 
District commissioners every dollar they asked for for the repair 
of streets. The only items we have not allowed were in the 
edges of the city, where there are some real estate improvements 
going on, and where in many instances streets were asked to be 
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made when there were only two or three residents on that street. 
We have not granted pavements to all the streets in the outskirts 
of the city, but we have given the commissioners every dollar 
they asked for for the repalr of streets in the District of 
Columbia. 

The gentleman understands that the fund available for street 
improvement was not used during this very severe winter. 
These repairs that the gentleman is complaining about are going 
on as rapidly as the District Commissioners can get laborers to 
make them. In July the sum of money carried in the items 
Tollowing in the bill will, in the judgment of the committee, 
repair all of the defects and holes that the gentleman speaks 
of in the streets of the city. 

Mr. DALLINGER. What I wanted to ascertain was whether 
the gentleman believes that the money given in the bill, in view 
of the severe winter, is sufficient to put the roads in good condl- 
tion before next winter? 

Mr. SISSON. I do think so, the subcommittee thought so, and 
the District engineer commissioner thinks so. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Construction of suburban roads: For construction of suburban roads 
and suburban streets, to be disbursed and accounted for as “ Construc- 
tion of suburban reads and suburban streets,” and for that purpose it 
sball constitute one fund, as follows: 

Northwest. Otis Place, Georgia Avenue to Sixth Street, pare, $5,000. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
for information. This appropriation, as I understand it, is not 
the aggregate cost of the pavement, but is only the share that 
the Government pays for the pavement, the other being paid by 
the parties themselves, 2 

Mr. SISSON. This is the cost of the new pavement, The 
streets named in this item are the new streets that have never 
been paved in the outskirts of the city. s 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the Government pay all the expenses of 
the original pavement? 

Mr. SISSON. After the streets are paved 25 per cent of the 
initial cost of the pavement is collected from the property own- 
ers on either side. That is after the pavement is laid. The 
property is assessed for 25 per cent of the cost, 

Mr. DOWELL. The Government pays it originally, and then 

it is assessed to the property owners and covered back into the 
Treasury? 
Mr. SISSON. Yes; collected as taxes under the Borland 
amendment, except that on streets ever 40 feet wide that in 
excess of 40 feet is borne one-half by the District treasury and 
one-half by the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. DOWELL, Does the property owner on streets more 
than 40 feet wide pay any share of the pavement? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; be pays his portion of the costs within 
the 40 feet. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To carry out the provisions contained in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1914, which authorizes the com- 
missioners to open, extend, or widen any street, avenue, road, or bigh- 
way to conform with the plan of the permanent system of highways in 
that portion of the District of Columbia outside of the cities of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown, there ts N payable entirely from the 
revenues of the District of Colum such sum as is necessary for said 
purpose during the fiscal year 1919, 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I do so in order to ask the gentleman in 
charge of the bill what part of the District of Columbia is out- 
side the city of Washington“? 

Mr. SISSON. That is a term that has been carried in the bill 
for a long time. As I stated when I made my explanation of 
the bill, I have never been able to ascertain just why that lan- 
guage is carried. The old city of Washington has been desig- 
nated in the bill as “ within the city,” and that outside is called 
suburban, and they are called roads and not streets, and yet 
they are built up as they are in the city of Washington. This 
is arbitrary language used in the bill when the city was small, 
when these were “ roads ” and not streets at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. For that reason I propounded 
the question. It occurs to me that the time ought to come 
when in the bill we would treat the situation from a correct 
historical standpoint. I will say that I have several times gone 
into the matter and find the old city of Washington never had 
any boundaries. 

Mr. SISSON. No very well-defined boundaries. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The act of 1802 chartering the 
city of Washington gave it no boundaries whatever. 

Mr. SISSON. ‘That is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I made the inquiry with the 
view of having future bills written in accordance with the his- 
torical fact. 

Mr, DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 


Does not the city of Washington extend to the 
boundaries of the District of Columbia? 


Mr. DOWELL. 


Mr. SISSON. It does. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, I beg to differ with the gentle- 
man; there is no city of Washington; there is only one munici- 
pality, and that is the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SISSON. If the gentleman from Kentucky had listened 
to my explanation in my opening remarks on the bill, he would 
have found that I called attention to this arbitrary language, 
and said that there was no good reason for it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For construction and repair of sidewalks and curbs around public 
reservations and municipal and United States buildings, $25,000. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to ask the gentleman from Mississippi what 
is the status of this Capitol Park? I notice that a number of 
buildings are still standing there that were standing there un- 
removed two or three years ago, and there is quite a section of 
that park that is not improved or graded. What is the status 
of it, and what is the prespect of that park ever being com- 
pleted? - 

Mr. SISSON. I suppose the gentleman has reference to the 
property between the Capitol and the Union Station? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Les. 

Mr. SISSON. Called the Capitol Plaza. That is property 
that was taken over a few years ago by the United States Goy- 
ernment and added to the Capitel Grounds. Just as the Super- 
intendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds has been granted 
funds he has been removing the old buildings. There was the 
exception of the Maltby Building, which belongs to the United 
States Government. That is Government property. Since the 
war broke out there has been no disposition on the part of the 
conunittee and no insistence on the part of the Superintendent 
of the Capitol Building and Grounds to remove those buildings, 
because practically all of them are occupied, and they are ar- 
ranging now, as I am informed, to have all of those buildings 
opened up for occupancy. That space is being used, and the 
Government may have to use a great many of those buildings 
for its own activities. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Dust prevention, cleaning, and snow removal: For dust prevention, 
sweeping, and cleaning streets, avenues, alleys, and suburban streets, 
under the immediate direction of the commissioners, and fer cleaning 
snow and ice from streets, sidewalks, crosswalks, and gutters in the 
discretion of the commissioners, including services, and purchase and 
maintenance of equipment, rent of storage rooms; maintenance and 
repairs of stables; hire, purchase, and maintenance of horses; hire, 
purchase, maintenance, and repair of wagons, harness, and other equip- 
ment; allowance to inspectors and foremen for maintenance of horses 
ond vehicles or motor vehicles used in the performance of official duties, 
not to exeeed for each inspector or foreman $25 per month for a borse- 
drawn vehicle, $30 per montb for an automobile, and $15 per month for 
a motorcycle; purchase, maintenance, and repair of motor-propelicd 
vehicles necessary in cleaning streets; purchase, maintenance, and re- 
pair of bicycles ; and necessary incidental expenses, $320,000. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I desire to inquire of the chairman of the committee, 
with this appropriation are we to have the same character of 
service in cleaning the snow and ice from the streets that we 
had during last winter? 

Mr. SISSON. If we have the same sort of winter I suppose 
we will have practically the same conditions, 

Mr. DOWELL. With this appropriation, is it not possible 
that something at least can be done to clear the snow and ice 


from the streets? 


Mr. SISSON. I think not, because this item is for the pur- 
pose of keeping the streets clean every day in the year. What 
are known ‘as the “white angels” that the gentleman sees on 
the street are paid for out of this fund, and it is for the purpose 
of keeping the streets clean every day in the year. When the 
streets get covered with snow it would take a perfect army of 
people during that short time to clean the snow away. $ 

Mr. DOWELL. Is there any provision, or has the gentleman 
investigated, as to whether or not there is or can be a provision 
whereby the property owners will be required to clean the snow 
and ice from the walks and streets? 

Mr. SISSON. I think that would be a very desirable thing. 
It is said that Jerusalem was the cleanest city in the world, be- 
cause each man was required to clean in front of his own door. 
From un investigation that we have made that seems to be the 
only practicable way to do when the streets get covered with 
snow. Let every individual clean his own sidewalk. It is 
a very simple matter if each man cleans in front of his own door. 

Mr. DOWELL. I desire to inquire if the committee has made 
any attempt to require the property owners to clear the snow 
and ice from the sidewalks in front of their property? 

Mr. SISSON. This committee has no right to do that. We 
are not a legislative committee, but an appropriating committee. 
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I am informed that some time ago a law was passed by the Con- 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 


gress requiring that to be done, when the District Commissioners | lowing amendment. 


thought the snow was sufficiently great to require that the prop- 
erty owners clean in front of their own property, and the Supreme 
Court of the District knocked that law out. 

Mr. DOWELL. With that in view, should not this provision 
be stricken out of the bill—not appropriating any money to clear 
the snow and ice, and leave it up to the property owners? 

Mr. SISSON. ‘They do not clean the sidewalks at all out of 
this fund. They clean the streets. 

Mr. DOWELL. It appears, from my experience, that they do 
not clean it from any fund. 

Mr. SISSON. If the gentleman would knock this fund out, 
without haying some provision to have the streets cleaned, he 
would have the city in such a filthy condition in two or three 
weeks so that we could not live here. 

Mr. DOWELL. I certainly do not want that to happen, but 
what I am anxious about is that some provision be made to 
require these streets to be kept in proper condition when the 
show and ice is on the ground. 

Mr. SISSON. Of course, as the gentleman understands, that 
is a legislative matter, but this last winter the conditions were 
such that you could not get labor and teams to haul coal to the 
freezing people, much less get teams to haul snow and débris 
from the streets. That was a very unusual condition. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I see that there is a provision here for inspec- 
tion, and I assume that it is somebody’s business in the District 
of Columbia to observe whether there are dangerous defects in 
the highways. Several months ago I noticed on Massachusetts 
Avenue, just beyond Sheridan Circle, a place where the avenue 
goes across Rock Creek—that large viaduct filled in with gravel 
for the most part, except in the center—whiere the sidewalk is 
undermined. About the only thing that keeps the sidewalk on 
Massachusetts Avenue at this point from caving in is the fact 
that it is a solid mass of concrete. It is perfectly evident that 
unless something is done, and any undue weight comes on that 
ge there will be a serious accident to people walking along 
there. 

The bank has apparently washed out from under the side- 
walk. I notice that this has not been fixed. It has been that 
way for some time, and I simply wanted to ask whether it is 
anybody’s business—the business of the police or anyone else— 
to observe such things and report them and have them fixed? 

Mr. SISSON. I will state to the gentleman that if that had 
been called to my attention I would have either notified the 
policeman on the beat or notified the District Commissioners 
of the condition. This inspection referred to here is not in- 
spection of that character. This is an inspection as to the 
cleanliness of the streets and as to whether or not this depart- 
ment that cleans the streets is cleaning them properly; but in 
the office of the engineer commissioner there are several in- 
spectors whose business it is to inspect the condition of the 
streets as to dangerous places. 

Mr. DALLINGER. If anyone ever went by there he could 
not help but see it. 

Mr. SISSON. I believe I should have called it to the atten- 
tion of the District Commissioners. I do not know, of course, 
whether inspectors have done their duty or not in reference to 
the particular item that the gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I notice also that there are a number of 
places through the District where the fences on these viaducts 
and bridges have been seriously injured, and apparently noth- 
ing has been done to repair them. I was wondering whether it 
was anybody’s business to see those things were kept up. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ments will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Disposal of city refuse: To enable the commissioners to carry out the 
provisions of existing lew governing the collection and disposal of 

rbage, dead animals, night soil, and miscellaneous refuse and ashes 

om private residences in the District of Columbia, including inspec- 
tion and allowance te inspectors for maintenance of horses and vehicles 
or motor vehicles used in the performance of official duties, not to ex- 
ceed $25 per month for each in or for horse-drawn vehicles, $30 
per month for automobiles, and 815 per month for motorcycles; fencing 
of public and private property designated 9057 the co ssioners as 
public dumps: and incidental expenses, $608,997, to be available imme- 
diately : Provided, That any proceeds received from the dispo 
yefuse or garbage shall be d into the Treasury 
to the credit cf the United States and the District of Columbia in equal 
parts. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I have a committee amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 30, lines 21 and 22, strike out the words “from private resi- 
dences.“ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 31, at the end of line 8, insert the following: “ that every person, 
corporation, or institution in the District of Columbia shall be per- 
mitted to transport in closed metal containers from the place of origin 
to places outside of the District o? Columbia any table refuse, Including 
meat, bread, and vegetables, not in a decayed or decomposed condition, 
to be fed to poultry, ples. or other live stock at any place where said 
feeding is not prohibit y law.” 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
— that until I can see just what the gentleman’s amendment 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
proposes to take care of a somewhat peculiar situation in the 
District of Columbia. Under the present law the contractor is 
paid to haul away garbage that persons would be willing to 
haul away themselyes. There is one concrete instance that has 
come to my attention. If I may have the attention of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, Providence Hospital needs fresh eggs 
and things of that kind, and they own a farm over in Maryland, 
where they have some chickens and pigs and cows. Under the 
present law they can not take the bread that is left on the 
table, nor the meat scraps that are left on the table, nor rem- 
nants of vegetables left on the table, and haul them out to their 
farm in Maryland with which to feed their own chickens and 
pigs. By this amendment I have proposed they will have that 
right. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. In the provision in the other bill that has 
passed, the House gave this same authority, and would not that 
authority be given under the other legislation without any 
amendment to this bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is a question whether it 
would or not, but not feeling sure about it I have offered the 
amendment. 

Mr. SISSON. I intended to ask my friend that very question. 
The provision is in the law now, and I understand it has passed 
the Senate, and I suppose has been signed by the President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Well, not knowing whether or 
not the statement made by the gentleman is correct is the very 
reason I offer it here. 

Mr. SISSON. Of course, the whole paragraph would be sub- 
ject to the point of order if the bill has not become a law. Now, 
I have no objection to the amendment going on here, except it 
seems to me that it is surplusage, because it is already in the 
law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is not surplusage if the Sen- 
ate struck out that amendment. 

Mr. SISSON. But I understand it has not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not know whether it has 
or not. 

Mr. SISSON. I think the bill was passed in the Senate with- 
out the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Even so, it would not do any 
harm to insert it here. = 

Mr. SISSON. I do not sce any narm could come from this. 
It still leaves this discretion with the District Commissioners 
to adopt any one of thése methods which was in the mind of 
the gentlemen when the bill was passed, though I think it is a 
mere surplus amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Even so, it will not do any 
harm, and I trust the gentleman will interpose no objection, 

Mr. SISSON. It is not subject to a point of order, because it 
is already in the law. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. This paragraph appropriates $608,997 for the 
disposal of city refuse. The garbage bill which passed the 
House, coming from the District Committee two or three weeks 
ago, contemplated the taking over of this work, did it not? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This appropriation would 
carry the commissioners over until the new law takes effect; is 
that the idea? 

Mr. SISSON. No; it is to carry out the new law before the 
contract expires. In other words, the District has to make ar- 
rangements to take care of the garbage on the 1st day of July, 
and therefore they have got to make preparations to do so. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask if this same amount 
was carried in the bill that was. before the House recently? 

Mr. SISSON. This amendment is a little less, a few dollars 
less than was authorized. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
amounts for one year? 

Mr. SISSON. No, indeed; there is no appropriation in the bill 
as it passed the House the other day; that was merely an 
authorization. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, But even then that would be 
caught up by the Committee on Appropriations if the question of 
duplication should arise? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; but there is no duplication at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Playgrounds: For maintenance, equipment, supplies, tools, construc- 
tion of toilet facilities, wading pools, installation of telephones and 
telephone service, installation of electric lights and electric service, 
grading, and repairs, including labor and materials, and transportation 
of materials, maintenance and repair of storehouse, and necessary inci- 
dental and contingent expenses for all playgrounds, under the direction 
and supervision of the commissioners, $25,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order on the paragraph. I believe it will be better that I 
reserve the point of order on the paragraph and go ahead and 
read down to the end of line 25, and then make the point of 
order to the whole proposition, 

Mr. SISSON. That is entirely satisfactory, because the 
amendment I would offer to carry out the law and the idea of 
the gentleman from Kentucky would come properly there, so 
I ask unanimous consent—— : 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the request? The Chair could 
not hear the gentleman? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph with the understanding that we read down to and 
ineluding line 25, and there I will make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky reserves 
the point of order, and in the meantime asks unanimous consent 
io read down to the bottom of page 32. Is that it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Down to the bottom of page 32. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For salaries: Supervisor, $2,500; inspector of playgrounds, $1,200; 
clerk (stenographer and typewriter)’, $1,200; to be employed not exceed- 
30 10 months —20 directors of playgrounds or recreation centers at 
$ per month cach, assistant director at $60 per month, general 
utility man at $60 per month ; to be 5 not exceeding 7 months 
2 assistant directors at $60 per month each, 3 assistant directors at 
$50 per month cach; to be employed not exceeding 3 months—3 assist- 
ant directors at $60 per month each, 20 assistants at $45 per month 
each; to be employed 12 months—20 watchmen at $50 per month each, 
clerk (who shall a 8 at $75 per month; for services ot 
extra directors at not exceeding 35 cents per hour, 8800; for services 
OE A watchmen at not exceeding 25 cents per hour, $600; in all, 
x For supplies, installing electric lights, repairs, maintenance, and 
necessary expenses of operating five swimming poe. 000; 

For five guards or swimming teachers for four months at $60 per 
month each, $1,200; 

In all, for playgrounds, $67,730. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order on the playground provision, on the ground that the 
existing law is to the effect that all of that should be paid out 
of the revenues of the District of Columbia, and no such pro- 
vision is made in the bill. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I will state for the benefit of 
the Chair and of the committee that it was an oversight on the 
part of the subcommittee that they left out the language “to 
be paid wholly out of the revenues of the District of Columbia.” 
If the gentleman will reserve his point of order, and if I may 
be permitted, by unanimous consent, to amend, at the bottom of 
page 82, after line 25, by inserting “to be paid wholly out of 
the revenues of the District of Columbia,” then, as I under- 
stand, the-gentleman will have no objection, and it would be 
in order. If I can get this amendment in by unanimous con- 
gent 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi IMr. 
Sisson] asks unanimous consent to offer a committee amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report, pending the reservation of 
the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 32, at the end of line 25, after the 
figures, insert to be paid wholly out of the revenues of the District 
of Columbia.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the amendment? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
point of order. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I supposed unanimous consent 
would adopt that amendment, 


It does not represent two 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair asked if there was any objec- 
tion to offering the amendment, and there was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Lighting: For .purchase, installation, and maintenance of public 
lamps, lamp-posts, strect designations, lanterns, and fixtures of all 
kinds on streets, avenues, roads, alleys, and public spaces, and for all 
hecossary expenses in connection therewith, including rental of stables 
and storerooms, livery and extra labor, this sum to expended in ac- 


“cordance with the provisions of sections 7 and 8 of the District of Co- 


lumbia Appropetation act for the fiscal year 1912, and with the pro- 
vislons of the District of Columbia appropriation act for the fiscai year 
1913, and other laws applicable thereto, $115, e 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask the chairman 
whether the District develops its own power for lighting or if 
the current is bought? 

Mr. SISSON. The current is bought. 

Mr. SNELL. From one of the local companies here? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Can you tell the price paid for the current? 

Mr. SISSON. Well, it is all regulated by law. You would 
have to get the schedule in order to find out. i 

Mr. SNELL. I have wondered many times, and I have tried 
to find out, where the current came from, and the price, but I 
have not been able to get it. 

Mr. SISSON, You would have to see the contract to be able 
to get a very intelligent idea about it. 

Mr. SNELL. Where would a man go to get the information 
about it? 

Mr. SISSON. You could get it from the District Commis- 
sloners’ office. In other words, they have lamps of different 
power, and the contract is by the year for a certain character 
of lamp. 
= Mr. SNELL. They do not buy it for so much per kilowatt 

our? 

Mr. SISSON. They do not buy it by the kilowatt hour, al- 
though I believe they try to figure out the annual kilowatt 
consumption on the lamps, but the contract is for so much per 
year for a lamp. £ 

Mr. SNELL. I did not know but on account of the amount of 
current the Government bought they would have a flat price for 
so much per kilowatt hour. 

Mr. SISSON. That has not been done. And I take it that 
at the price of coal, for the last year or two, while in the past 
they might have paid a pretty good price for it, they are get- 
ting a pretty cheap rate now. 

Mr. SNELL. This is all manufactured by coal power? 

Mr. SISSON. Les. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the Government own anything in connec- 
tion with the Great Falls? 

Mr. SISSON. No. The Government owns the aqueduct 
from the edge of the District up here to Great Falls, and the 
Government owns a certain amount of land, I do not know 
how much, at the intake of this aqueduct. : 

Mr. SNELL. And you do not understand that they own any 
part of that power there? 

Mr. SISSON. Except the general control that the Federal 
Government would have over navigable streams, 

Mr, SNELL. You do not know how much of this $415,000 is 
actually paid for current used, and the only way to find out 
would be by looking at the contract? : 

Mr. SISSON. That is all. I think they have paid a pretty 
good price in the past for their light, but I do not think they do 
now. I think under the present coal consumption they are get- 
ting a pretty fair price. 

Mr. SNELL. I think it is such a large matter that it is due 
to the country as a whole to investigate, when you already pay 
that much for light. i 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; I think the gentleman is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ROCK CREEK PARK. 

For care and improvement of Rock Creek Park and the Piney Branch 
Parkway, exclusive of building for superintendent’s residence, to be 
expended under the direction of the board of control of said park in the 
manner now 5 by law for other expenditures of the District of 
Columbia, $22,000. 5 

Mr. DALLINGER, Mr, Chaisman, I want to ask the member 
of the committee in charge of this bill whether he thinks that 
$22,000 a year is sufficient for the care and improvement of a 
park the size of Itock Creek Park? 

Mr. SISSON. I will state to the gentleman that that is what 
they have had heretofore, and your subcommittee felt that if 
you could keep the park in reasonably good condition at this 
particular time, when so many demands were made on the 
Treasury, it might be just as well to repair and maintain it, 
There was no increase asked for, to amount to-anything—per- 
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haps two or three thousand dollars more—but we gave them 
Just what they had last year. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I simply want to say that, in my opinion, 
whether it is the fault of the committee or the District Commis- 
sioners, the policy that is now being pursued in the District of 
C.luinbia of not keeping up the roads in the park and the Dis- 
trict is going to result in a tremendous expenditure that will 
have to be made tater on to rebuild these roads, and that would 
be suved if this work was done now. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not believe the statement of the gentle- 
mau is warranted. I believe we are keeping them up, and T 
believe when the opportunity is had to repair the streets and 
parks,you will find the streets and parks are not neglected. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will read. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the President of the United 
States, by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that 
28 President had approved and signed bills of the following 

tles: 

On April 26, 1918: . 

H. R. 10783. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
increase the facilities for the proof and test of ordnance mate- 
rial, and for ether purposes. 

On May 1, 1918: f 

H. R. 9832. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Seward, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$25,000 for the purpose of constructing dikes, flumes, and other 
works to confine the, waters of Lowell Creek for the protection 
of said town. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


F PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Officers: Superintendent, $6,000; assistant superintendents —1 $3,500, 
1 $3,000; director of intermediate instruction, 13 supervising prin- 
cipals, supervisor of manual training, and director of primary in- 
struction, 16 in all, at a minimum sal of $2.200 each; secretary, 
$2,000; clerks—-1 $1,600, 1 $1,400, 1 $1,200, 3 at $1,000 each, 1 (to 
carry out provisions of the child-labor law) $900; 2 stenographers, 
at $1,000 each; messenger, $720; in all, $60,520. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Dattuxarn offers the following amendment: Page 30, line 2, 
after the figures “ $6,000 "—— 

Mr, COX, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
original paragraph as read by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana reserves a 
point of order on the original paragraph. The amendment can 
not be offered until the point of order on the paragraph is 
determined. 

Mr. COX. Pending that reservation, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to know what the amendment is. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pending the reservation of the point of 
order on the original paragraph, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. DALLINGER] offers an amendment. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DALLINGER: Page 36, line 2, after the 
figures “ $6,000," insert the word two.“ and strike out, in line 3, “1 
$3,500, 1 $3,000," and insert in licu thereof at $3,500 cach.” 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that 
amendment. It changes existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point ef order on the original para- 
graph is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

: Boscia} beginning teacher in the normal schoo), $800; in all for 
teachers, $1,727,150. į 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ofer a committee 
amendment on page 38, after line 8. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
sunendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

) 38, after line 8, Insert e TA h tbe following: 

$ The. paia Pes ee. Berek Mor dB asd at Adas 1, 2. and 3 
during the fiscal year 1919 shall be in Neu of the present basic or 
initial salaries for such classes, and the present A oh of 22 
increases of pay for the said classes shall apply to the basic or initia’ 
saluries appropriated herein.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that. I would like to hear the gentleman's statement as to why 
he wants to change the basic pay. 

Mr. SISSON. If the gentleman had the longevity act before 
him, he would find that it makes an enumeration; for instance. 
the salary is $600 for the tirst year, $625 for the second, $650 for 
the third, and so on. It was not the intention of the subcommit- 
tee in increasing the salaries of the low-grade teachers to change 
the longevity law. Personally, I have great objection to the 
provisions of the longevity law, but I will not go into that now. 
Since we are appropriating money in accordance with the law, 
we have no disposition to change the longevity status of any 
individual teacher, and we simply make the basis of the differ- 
ent classes the basic pay provided in the law, except the three 
classes In Which we have increased the pay. If the gentleman 
had a copy of the act before him he would find that class 1 is 
so arranged that in the first year the teacher receives $500, the 
second year $525, the third year $550, and the fourth year $575 
up to $600, which begins class 2, and then successively. $625, 
$650, $675. up to $700. Now, I think there Is not any doubt as 
to the construction to be placed by the auditor upon the amend 
ment as I have offered it. It is not for the purpose of changing 
the calculation of longevity pay. i 

Mr. MADDEN: Does this start them in at a higher compen- 
sation? 

Mr. SISSON. It starts them in at a higher compensation. 

Mr. MADDEN, Is that the purpose of the amendment? 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, ne. The salaries have already been in- 
creased, and those items have been passed. The buse pay in 
classes 1, 2. and 3 has been increased to $750. The purpose of 
this amendment is to remove doubt as to exactly upon what the 
longevity shall be calculated. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is not that already figured out several times? 

Mr. SISSON. No, sir. I have just tried to explain that your 
subcommittee, in granting increases of salary, has taken the 
exact form in which the statute is passed, giving the first year 
$500, the second year $525, the third year $550, the fourth year 
$575, and then $600. That is what is called class 1, the basic 
salary being $500 in that class, and in class 2 the basic salary 
being $600, rising successively to $625, $650, $675, and up to $700, 
The base pay of $500 and $600 has been raised to $750. Now, 
this amendment insures the computation of the longevity in- 
crease on the base pay as is outlined in this act. It was not our 
intention to repeal that law. 

Mr. MADDEN. It looks to me as if the gentleman was doing 
exactly what he did not intend to do; that he has fixed the thing 
so that there will not be any longevity pay a little later. 

Mr. SISSON. Absolutely not. 

Mr. MADDEN. Has the gentleman any objection to hearlng 
the amendment read over again? 

Mr. SISSON. No; not at all. I will give the gentleman a 
copy of it. S 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order that 
no quorum is present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After cousting,] 
Thirty-seven gentlemen are present—not a quorum. The Clerk 
wili call the roll, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members fuiled to 
answer to their names: 


Austin Dupré Hood Nichols, Mich. 
Baer Eagan Howard Norton 
Barkley Fstopinal Humphreys Oliver, N. Y. 
Barnhart Evans Hutchinson Olney 
Bowers Fairchild, B. L. Jacoway O'Shaancasy 
Brodbeck Ferris Johuson, 8. Dak. Phelan 
Campbell, Ta. Flood Johnson, Wash. Platt 
Cantril Flynn Jones Polk 
Carew Fordney ho Porter 
Chandler, N.Y. Foss Kelley, Mich. Powers 
Clark, Fla. Fuller, Mass, Kennedy, R. I. rice 
Clark, Pa Gallagher Key, Ohlo Ragadale 
Cooper, Ohio Garland Kay Ramsey 
Cooper, W. Va Glass Kreider Reavis 
Cople: Glynn , LaGuardia eed 
Costello Godwin, N. C. „Ga. Riordan 
Cramton Good cr Rodenberg 

sser Goodall n Rose 
Curry, Cal Graham, Pa. ec Rouse 

le. N. X Gray, Ala Longworth Rowland 
Dale, Vt. Gray, N.J McArthur Sanders, La. 
Davidson Gregg MeCulloch Sanders, N, Y. 
Dempsey Griest McFadden Scott. la. 
Denison Griffin MeLemore Scully 
Dent Hamill Maher Shouse 
Dewalt Hamilton, N.Y. Mann Siegel 
Dies Harrison, Miss. Martin Slom 
Dill Harrison, Va. Meeker Smal 
Dillon Haskell Montague Smith, Mich. 
Donovan Hawley orin Smith, C. II. 
Dooling letlin Mott Smith, T. V. 
Drukker Heintz Mudd tafo: 
Dunn Hilliard Nicholls, S. C. Steele 
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Sumners Tinkham Welling Mr. SISSON. Of course, it is subject to a point of order, and 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Garner, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
having under consideration the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill, H. R. 11692, found itself without a quorum; where- 
upon he caused the roll to be called, when 281 Members an- 
swered to their names, and he handed in the names of th 
absentees for printing in the Recorp and Journal. t 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The committee will 
resume its session, 

Accordingly the committee resumed its session, with Mr. 
GARNER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois insist 
on the point of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the point of 
order, The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Librarians an4 clerks at minimum salaries as follows: 

Librarian in class 4— 00; librarians and clerks—14 in class 3 at 
$650 each, 8 in class 2 at $600 each, 15 in class 1 at $500 each (includ- 
ing 1 additional for Central High School); in all, $22,200. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of asking a ques- 
tion I move to strike out the last word. I have received a com- 
nninication which leads me to ask a question, whether there is 
any discrimination in the matter of the pay between the white 
and colored teachers? For instance, I am told, as to the as- 
sistant supervisor of manual training, that the man in the white 
school receives $1,500, with longevity pay of $100 for 10 years, 
and that the one in the colored school gets $1,300. For the as- 
sistant directors of music, drawing, and physical culture I am 
informed that in the colored schools there is a basic pay of 
$1,300, with longevity pay of $50 for five years, and that in the 
white schools the director receives $1,500, with a longevity pay 
of $100 for 10 years. I am also informed that the board of edu- 
eation and the District Commissioners have recommended an 
equalization of this pay, but that is not contained in this bill, 
I am just asking for information. 

Mr. SISSON.. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the gentleman 
that there is nothing in the law which treats them differently. 
In some instances, where teachers have been employed longer 
than other teachers, their pay will be greater because their 
lgngevity pay has been running longer. They get a certain in- 
crease annually, If there is any discrimination made, it is not 
made either in the law or in this bill. 

Mr. MASON, I understand that the law as originally passed 
contemplated no. discrimination; but here is an assistant super- 
intendent of the colored schools who gets $3,000, while the as- 
sistant superintendent of the white schools gets $3,500. 

Mr. SISSON. If there is any disparity in salaries it is due to 
the fact that under one assistant superintendent there would be 
a great many more schools and a great many more teachers; 
but if you take teachers of white schools and teachers of colored 
schools of the same class, they get identically the same pay. 
That is, their base pay is identically the same; so I think the 
gentleman has perhaps been misinformed as to the condition 
of the law. 

Mr. MASON. The only information which I have is what I 
have received this morning in a communication. 

Mr. SISSON. I think if the gentleman will investigate it 
that he will find there is no discrimination. 

Mr. MASON. I will investigate it, and I feel sure that the 
chairman of the committee wants fair play. 

Mr. SISSON. I think every member of the subcommittee, as 
well as of the full committee, feels the same way about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 

Longevity pay: For longevity pay for director of intermediate in- 
struction, supervising principals, supervisor and tant supervisor 
of manual training, principals of normal nigh and manual training high 
schools, the assistant principal (who shall be dean of girls) of the 
Central High School, principals of grade manual training schools, heads 
of departments, director and assistant director of primary instruction, 
directors and assistant directors of drawing, physical culture, music, 
domestic science, domestic art, kindergartens, and penmanship, teachers, 
clerks, librarians and clerks, and librarians to be paid in strict con- 
formity with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to fix and zego: 
late the salaries of teachers, school officers, and other employees of the 
board of education of the District of Columbia,” Approved une 20, 1906, 
as amended by the acts approved May 26, 1908, May 18, 1910, and June 
26, 1912, $400,000 : Provided, That lictenfter the beard of education is 

ized. on recommendation of the superintendent of schools, to 


author! 
withhold the longevity increase of any teacher because of an unsatis- 
factory efficiency rating. 


I ask permission to make this one statement: The purpose of 
the Board of Education in asking for this provision was to be 
able to give the increased pay to meritorious teachers, while 
those who did not deserve it would not get it. I concede that the 
point of order is well taken. 

Mr. MADDEN. In other words, the board of education 
wanted to have the power to grant the longevity pay to those 
teachers whom they wanted to favor and to take it away from 
those whom they did not want to favor. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to line 15, page 31, for the purpose of making an inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
return to page 31—— . 

Mr. SISSON. For the purpose of making an inquiry only. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. For the purpose of making an 
inquiry only. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. We have progressed in the read- 
ing of the bill faster than I ever dreamed we would, or I would 
have been more prompt in making the inquiry. I congratulate 
the gentleman on the success he is attaining in getting his bill 
through. It is quite unprecedented. 

The item about which I wish to inquire is that relating to the 
bathing beach. I am one of the small boys of Washington who 
like to swim, and last summer I used the opportunities of the 
basin as often as opportunity permitted, and thereby had a 
chance to do some observing. I am informed that it is the 
intention to employ as the superintendent this year, at a salary 
of $600, the gentleman who had charge of the shack down there 
on the basin where we used to bathe last summer. Is that so? 

Mr. SISSON. No; this item refers to the concrete pool. I 
will state for the gentleman’s benefit that what he has in mind 
is the item carried in last year’s sundry civil bill providing for a 
new bathing beach. If the demands on the labor market do not 
prevent the work being ‘finished, the new bathing beach will 
be completed before the weather gets very hot. But that is not 
covered in this bill. 

Mr. MILLER of-Minnesota. Where is this bathing beach, then, 
that is provided for on page 31? 

Mr. SISSON. This is the little concrete pool down on the 
Mall, not very far from the Monument. The new bathing beach 
is an entirely different proposition, carried in last year’s sundry 
civil bill, but not in this bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For furniture, including clocks, pianos, and window shades for addi- 
tions to buildings ; equipment for kindergartens; and tools and furnish- 
ings for manual-tra nag, cooking, and sewing schools, as follows: 
Three kindergartens, $2, 60; two sewing schools, $520; one housekeep- 
ing and cooking school, $800; one coo 25 school, 8580 
training shops, i EA portable schools, $30, 
available immediately. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I yield to the gentleman from the Philip- 
pines [Mr. Yancco]. 

Mr. YANGCO. Mr. Chairman, I should like to read a cable- 
gram which my colleague, Mr. de Veyra, received this morning 
from Manuel L, Quezon, the president of the senate, and Sergio 
Osmefia, the speaker of the house of representatives of the 
Philippine Islands. 


Then I have no further interest 


; two manual- 
0,000 ; in all, $35,780, to be 


MANILA, P. I., May 2, 1918. 
Verna, Washington: ` 
Memorial services were held the night before last at the session 
hall of the house of representatives in honor of Mr. Joxxs, with attend- 
ance of the Governor General, members of cabinet, legislature, and 
supreme court, provisional governors, municipal delegations, Army, and 
Navy, ete. Speakers were the Governor General, presidents of both 
houses of the legislature, a representative from the Filipino Chamber 
of Commerce, a representative from labor unions, and leaders of political 
parties, 
` MANUEL L. Quezon, 
President Philippine Senate. 
SERGIO OSMESÑA, . - 
Speaker House of Representatives. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I was called from the Hall for a few minutes 
when the item in reference to the medical inspectors was read. 
Will the gentleman state why the chief medical and sanitary 
inspector and his associates are placed under the health officer 


of the District of Columbia. 
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Mr. SISSON. For the reason that the health activities of the 
District should be coordinated under one head. We do not want 
to have toô many independent organizations working under dif- 
ferent directors. ‘Take the medical department of the District, 
The Board of Education knows nothing about the laws of health, 
but it is well enough that the activities be directed by that 
activity of the government which has charge of the health of the 
people of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It may be all right; I have no 
fault to find with the system if it is all right and so understood 
by the committee. But the medical inspectors are appointed by 
the Beard of Education, and the health officer is appointed by 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, I understand. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman- understands, too, and I hope it 
will be changed in the near future, that the Board of. Education 
appoints the teachers, and the Board of Edueation is not ap- 
pointed by the District Commissioners. The health. officer is 
appointed and is under control of the District Commissioners. 
But when the heulth officer and inspectors of schools act under 
the direction of the health officer, who is an experienced, skiliful 
physician, a man with some reputation throughout the coun- 
try 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
physician and an excellent officer. : 

Mr. SISSON. And has a splendid standing as a health officer 
throughout the country. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The question is whether or 
not circumlocution lends unnecessary work in passing up reports. 

Mr. SISSON. No such complaint has come to the District 
Subcommittee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The committee has heard noth- 
ing of that kind? 

Mr. SISSON. No. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For textbooks and school wird for use of pupils of the first eight 
grades, who at the time are not supplied with the same, to be distrib- 
uted by the superintendent of public schools under regulations to be 
made by the board of education. and for the necessary expenses of pur- 
chase, distribution. and preservation of said textbooks and supplies, 
necessary labor not to exceed $600, mecluding one bookkeeper 
custodian of textbouks and supplies at $1.200, and one assistant at $800, 
880.000: Provided, That the rd of education, in its discretion, Is 
authorized to make exchanges of such books and other educational 
Publications now on hand as may not be desirable for use. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the proviso. While I reserve it I wish to say that it 
looks as if it would give the Board of Edueation the power to 
change the textbooks whenever they please, and in that way 
create a lot of expense that ought not to exist. Of course, the 
expense would not be imposed on the individual who uses the 
books; but, nevertheless, if it means that it is going to add to 
the expense of the public by changing the textbooks, giving 
the Board of Education the right to do it, I would insist on the 
point of order. 

Mr. SISSON. This is not a new provision; it has been the 
language of the bill for the last five or six years. 

Mr. MADDEN. That does not make it right. 

Mr. SISSON. 1 think it has worked well. The books are 
bought by the Government. 

Mr. MADDEN. I know that. 

Mr. SISSON. If they did not have the right to adopt an- 
other textbook and have a right to use the old textbook and 
sell those and get what they could for them, the textbooks might 
be lost entirely, 

Mr, MADDEN. They are probably lost, in a way—sold for 
old paper. 

Mr. SISSON. I think it is not any extra expense at all. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it not a fact that the editions of books are 
sometimes chunged and you are permitting them to turn in 
the old editiens to get a new and later edition? If this was not 
in the bill they could not do that, 


Dr. Woodward is a skilled 


and 


Mr. MADDEN. If that is true it furnishes some reason 
for it. 
Mr. SISSON. If there is an improved edition of a history or 


a geography. the textbook companies would give a certain price 
for these old books. 

Mr. MADDEN, The gentleman from Connecticut says that 
they turn the old book in and get a new one. 

Mr. TILSON. They get an allowance toward the new one. 

Mr. MADDEN. If you do that that is a very good trade, but 
if you are going to sell the old books for junk and buy new ones 
at a price fixed by the booksellers, that is another proposition, 
If this enables the Board of Education to do that whenever it 
pleases, impose new conditions on the scholars and additional 


expense upon the people who pay the bills, that is another 
proposition to which I would be opposed. But if you can turn 
in books no longer needed for books that must be obtained and 
are needed, of course, I would favor it. Does anybody here 
know exactly what they do do under this provision? 

Mr. SISSON. It permits them to have new textbooks, as In 
the exnmple I used a few moments ago—histories. It enables 
them to get a better price out of them than they would get by 
selling them to secondhand-book dealers. They are able thereby 
to save a great deal of money, and there is no expense attached 
to the exchange of the books, because they have to have some 
clerical force there to take care of purchasing new books and 
the distribution of the books, and the same force that does one 
service does the other. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me ask this question: Does the proviso 
grant authority to the Board of Education to transfer the con- 
tract from a publishing house from which it-may have been 
purchasing books to a new publishing house, to furnish totally 
different books, and also give the Board of Education the power 
to trunsfer what books it has on hand to a new publisher, in 
order that he may be able to take the contract away from the 
old publisher? 

Mr. SISSON. No. This has nothing to do with that, 

Mr. MADDEN, What does it have to do with? 

Mr. SISSON. This is to deal with the books that have been 
turned in by the pupils, that are on hand, and if we did not 
make this disposition of the books we would be compelled to 
sel] them under the law in reference to the sale of property at 
public auction, and the secondhand-book dealers would buy them 
up, and we would thereby get much less money for the books. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has. expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the proviso give anybody any authority 
to impose any additional burden of taxation upon the people of 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. SISSON. Absolutely not. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does it give them the authority to discontinue 
the use of a given textbook? 

Mr. SISSON. Absolutely not. 

Mr. MADDEN. For the purpose of trading in an old one and 
adopting a new one? 

Mr. SISSON. Absolutely not; because they have the au- 
thority not by virtue of the proviso, but they have without that 
the right to change the textbooks if they adopt the method pro- 
vided by law. i 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Illinois vield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. I am looking for information. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. The gentleman understands that this pro- 
viso has been in the law for five or six years? 

Mr. MADDEN. That does not make it law. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. He understanc that it has been there? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, 

Mr, GALLIVAN. Has he heard of any violation of it? 

Mr. MADDEN, I could not tell. I am not in the detective 
business, and I would like to get information from those who 
have studied the question. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
tas again expired. Does the gentleman insist upon the point 
of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I withdraw the point of order, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For purchase of United States flags, $1,850. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 47, line 6, strike out the figures “ $1,350” and insert “ $1,370." 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, the reason I do this, adding $20 


to the amount, is to provide for a service flag for this House. 
Mr. MADDEN. Oh, you can not pay for it out of that appro- 


priation. 
Mr. GALLIVAN. A service flag is not a United States flag. 
Mr. SISSON. I bope the gentleman will withdraw that. You 


ean not get it there. It is subject to a point of order, since the 
gentleman has stated the purpose for which he offers the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


pose. 
Mr. SISSON. It would be subject to a point of order if he had 
stated the purpose. The gentleman can not get it in that way. 


The amendment does not state that pur- 
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He would simply give an amount not asked for here to buy flags 
for the schools. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For payment of necessary expenses connected with the organization 
and conducting of community forums and civic centers in school build- 
ings, including equipment, fixtures, and supplies for lighting and 
equipping the buildings, payment of janitor service, secretaries, teachers, 
organizers, and clerks, and employees of the day schools may also 
be employees of the community forums and civic centers, 810,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
against the paragraph to be found in lines 14 to 20, on page 48. 
I do not know whether that is new law or not. 

Mr. SISSON. That is in the current law? 

Mr. MADDEN. I was wondering why we pay people for the 
privilege of using the schools for public meetings. 

Mr. SISSON. We do not do that. 

Mr. MADDEN. We pay the expenses, do we not? 

Mr. SISSON. No. 

Mr. MADDEN. Most of the cities in the United States where 
they permit the use of public schools for public purposes outside 
of strictly edueational purposes charge a rent for the use of the 
buildings, and here we give those who use the buildings some- 
thing in addition to their use. 

Mr. SISSON. This is in accordance with the law which was 
passed by the Congress authorizing the use of the sehool build- 
ings through certain forums which were organized in the com- 
munity, and this money is being expended now, especially, for 
the purpose of taking care of the young ladies and those people 
who have come here to the: District of Columbia to do war work, 
in order that they may become a part of the social life of the 
city. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is a good work, and I have no objection 
to it, and I do not make the point of order. I simply wanted 
to get the information. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the chairman of the 
committee whether this is in accordance with the movement of 
some months ago? 

Mr. SISSON. It has been in operation about 2 years—18 
months, I think. 

Mr. FESS. We had a good deal of agitation about meetings 
on Sunday. j 8 

Mr. SISSON. I know what the gentleman has in mind, yes. 
The Seeretary of War asked that an additional item be placed 
in the urgent deficiency appropriation bill in order to do the 
work that they did not have the money to do under the old 
appropriation, and that item was carried, as the gentleman will 
reeall, in the urgent deficiency appropriation bill and amounted 
to $10,000, 

Mr. FESS. There, has been some opposition upon the basis 
that you did not provide for the janitor service. 

Mr. SISSON. That is provided for now. We appropriated 
last year 85,000 and $10,000 was carried in the urgent deficiency 
bill which is now available, and with that $10,000 plus this 
$10,000 for public buildings to go through next year. They are 
doing very valuable work. It is work which is very essential. 
There are many strange young ladies coming to the city, and 
they can become part of the community by going to these meet- 
ings which are presided over by the good women of the com- 
munity, those who patronize the schools, and this is for the pur- 
pose of keeping up that organization, keeping up with their 
addresses*and to see that they are in proper rooms and proper 
surroundings, and I think no money could be spent more wisely 
than this small amount that is for this great purpose. 

Mr. FESS. I am in sympathy with what the chairman says 
about the matter, but I was not sure as to the source of it. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman is right about it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pt ge ete th penne For r ances doggone 2 15 
schools, inc amera ng, ro nts, 
ties, $231,000, to be available . — — sss * 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the gentleman from Mississippi 
whether this $231,000 is intended to cover all expenditures for 
new public-sehool facilities in the District of Columbia for the 
coming year? 

Mr. SISSON. I will state to the gentleman that if he had 
heard the statement I made in presenting the bill originally he 
would recall that I said that we had this whole matter up for 
n number of days, and I know the gentleman will appreciate 
this because it refers to a line of business with which he is 
theroughly familiar. We authorized $75,000 three years ago 
for an addition for one school of eight rooms. The time came 
for the contract to be let according to the law. Advertisements 
were made and the smallest bid, as I recall, was $85,000. They 
came back to us then and asked for a deficiency, and we gave 


them the amount of money they asked for. Then the advertise- 
ment was had according to law the succeeding year, which was 
some time this year, and for that work the lowest bid they got 
was $141,000, so that was, of course, beyond the reach of any 
fund which they had. 

Mr. MADDEN. For the same work? 

Mr. SISSON, For the same work—the same eight-room build- 
ing. s 
Mr. MADDEN. Why did not they let the contract at the 
$85,000? 

Mr. SISSON. They could not, as I tell the gentleman, be- 


eause they advertised for bids. When they could have gotten ` 


it the year before for $85,000 they had only $75,000. Then they 
eame to us and we gave them $85,000. They again advertised 
for bids, and the lowest bid was, as I say, $141,000. After 
diseussing the matter with the District Commissioners and the 
board of education, we had items aggregating $1,600,000 for 
school buildings. Now, if we had authorized that amount of 
money—I will say to the gentleman from Mlinois that the 
engineer commissioner stated that he did not know that any of 
these. buildings could be completed at all—the result would 
be this influx of population, some ten or twelve thousand, which 
would come in the District of Columbia., with the congested- con- 
ditions even prior to the influx, would amount at least to ten 
or twelve thousand, would have no school facilities. After dis- 
cussing the matter with the Board of Education and District 
Commissioners, your subcommittee went ever the matter very 
earefully, and the only thing left for us to do was to provide 
these portable buildings to take care of the immediate situation. 

Mr. MADDEN. These are the summer schools, are they? 

Mr. SISSON. No. s 

“Mr. MADDEN. Can they be made in such form as to—— 

Mr. SISSON. We have many of them. 

Mr. MADDEN (continuing). As to permit children to attend 
them in winter? 

Mr. SISSON. We have many of them now, and they are pro- 
vided with the same furniture, the same equipment, that any 
other rooms would have. These portable buildings were ex- 
amined by your subcommittee. They went out and examined 
them, They are very nice little schools; comfortable and warm, 
and well lighted, and they are serviceable for unlimited use. 
They can be taken down at a very small expense. One whole 
side of the building, some 40 feet long, can be carried over then 
to some other place and used, so this money is not money that 
is thrown away at all, but it was the only means which your 
subcommittee could find to take care of the situation at the 
beginning of the next school term. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now the question arises, Have we provided 
enough money to take care of the influx and also for the chil- 
dren over and above that where we only have buildings. sufi- 
cient to accommodate them for half a day? 

Mr. SISSON. We think so. We gave them all the money 
they asked for that purpose, and we think we have given them 
ample funds for use in the construction of these buildings; and 
if they should find they do not need à 

Mr. MADDEN. I think they will need a good many mere. 

Mr. SISSON. I doubt that, because this is two hundred and 
odd thousand dollars, 

Mr. MADDEN. How many buildings would be embraced in 
that $231,000? 

Mr. SISSON. About 60. 

Mr. DAVIS. There are 152 buildings in use now. 

Mr. SISSON. A hundred and fifty-two buildings in the city. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what we have now. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will state specifically. There sare 10 or 15 of 
the permanent buildings that needed additions thereto which 
would approximately cost $1,600,000. The chairman of the 
committee has stated that the engineer commissioner and the 
other commissioners stated it would be impossible to accomplish 
any of that during this year and possibly not the succeeding 
year owing to searcity of labor and material at this time. Also 
that even if obtainable the cost of such additions would be ab- 
normally high. 

There is a congestion now, and it is increasing all the time, 
so we have made provision, after very mature deliberation and 
examination, that 60 of these portable buildings should take 
care of the congestion now existing, and that may exist for some 
time in the future at the same ratio that it is now increasing. 
So take, for instance, the John Eaton School, which needed several 


additional rooms. We have placed near to that three of these 


portable buildings. The John Tenley School needed several more 
rooms, so that will be taken care of by four portable buildings. 
The Force School, the Takoma School, and many others needed 
additional rooms, and they are all amply provided for by the 


60 portable buildings in this bill. 
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Mr. MADDEN. On an average cost of about $4,000 each? 

Mr. DAVIS. Hardly as much as that, but nearly so. 

Mr. MADDEN. How many children can attend each one of 
these schools? 3 


Mr. DAVIS. I believe between 40 and 50 in each room. 
Mr. MADDEN. In how many rooms? 
Mr. DAVIS. In one schoolroom. 


Mr. MADDEN. You have more than one teacher? 

Mr. DAVIS. Two teachers, I think. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it intended that those who attend will go a 
full day or half a day? 

Mr. DAVIS. Just the same as they go to the other schools. 
This is to take care of the congested condition that now exists 
in the District. This is the only possible way to accomplish the 
result, 

Mr. MADDEN. Sixty schools, with fifty children in each 
school, would make 3,000 scholars, would it not? 

Mr. DAVIS. It will take care of them. The gentleman said 
a few moments ago it would not take care of them. We have 
made provision here for quite a number of these in anticipation 
of those that might come in the near future. Sixty are more than 
necessary at the present time. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from. Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] 
said a moment ago that 12,000 additional children had come into 
the District, and that this $231,000 that is being appropriated for 
portable schools will take care of 3,000 children. What are you 
going to do with the other 9,000? ; 

Mr. SISSON. They did have a good many of these portable 
buildings constructed. Now, at some portions of the city, where 
they were preparing to construct buildings, they built portable 
schools, and some of them are in storage—how many I do not 
now recall, But all of them can be used. The superintendent 
of schools and the commissioners said that this will take care 
of them. 

Mr. DAVIS. A few extra buildings are added on for any 
emergency that might arise. 

Mr. MADDEN. As a matter of fact, according to the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi, it would take 200 of 
these schools to accommodate 10,000 children, and that is assum- 
ing that you are going to get 50 children in each one of these 
schools; and if you have 12,000 pupils, and you have only 60 
schools, you can imagine how many children will be walking the 
streets without an opportunity for an education. Why do we 
not spend a few dollars to educate the children and keep them 
off the streets, keep them from getting killed by the automobiles, 
put them where they ought to be, under the care of somebody 
who can teach them what they ought to know? 

We spend money for all the trash we can think about—hog 
cholera, and beetle bugs, and boll weevil, and all kinds of hum- 
ming bees, and everything like that, and you forget the children, 
who are going to make the manhood of the Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS. I wish to state for the information of the gentle- 

man from Illinois, if I can get his attention, that the figures 
that may have been given here offhand by the chairman of the 
committee and myself may not be exactly accurate. But when 
the number of these portable schools was finally determined on 
there were present in the committee room not only the chairman 
of the Board of Education, Mr. Hamilton, but the superintendent 
of publie instruction and the engineer commissioner, and they 
then and there figured out all it was possible to use under exist- 
ing conditions and for some time to come, and the 12,000 chil- 
dren that the gentleman stated over here as being new pupils 
- that come in here he may be mistaken about and I may be mis- 
taken about, but the number of portable schools has been defi- 
nitely settled by the school authorities of the District of Co- 
lumbia as ample and sufficient and the only way to take care 
of the children at this time. 
Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Minnesota is perfectly 
satisfied that the statements made by the Board of Education or 
those who represent the board were such as to convince him 
that there will be no doubt whatever that the children will 
have a chance to go to school? 

Mr. DAVIS. I am perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. MADDEN. All right. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Preliminary to 1 e as patrolman, there shall be 
a period of probation for such time as may be fixed by the commis- 
sioners; and no person shall receive a permanent appointment who has 
not served the required 8 period, but the service during 
probation shall be deemed to be service in the uniformed force if suc- 
ceeded by pe! manent appointment, and as such shall be included and 
counted in determining eligibility for advancement, promotion, retire- 
ment, and pension in accordance with existing law. If the conduct or 
capacity of the 8 be unsatisfactory to the commissioners, the 
probationer shall be notified in writing that at the end of such proba- 


tionary period he shall for that reason not be retained in the service. 
The retention of the probationer in the service otherwise shall be 
equivalent to a permanent appointment therein. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the section. May I ask the chairman of the subcommittee what 
is the method of getting new appointees attached to the service 
under existing law? 

Mr. SISSON. That, of course, is left largely with the com- 
missioners. These appointees are called upon to pass a very 
rigid examination. 

Mr. WALSH. Under the existing law? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; and under the regulations also of the 
police department. They must be as nearly physically perfect 
as possible for men to be. Of course, they have to go out in all 
sorts and kinds of weather, and then they ought, in the nature 
of things, to be strong men. Now, before one can become a 
member of the police force, subject, of course, to all the protec- 
tion of the municipal rules, this probationary period is for the 
purpose of enabling the commissioners to determine a man's 
temperament along with his physical capacity, to determine 
whether or not he is a proper man to go permanently on the 
police force. The commissioners urged this provision very 
strongly and impressed all the members of the subcommittee 
with the fact. In other words, you could hardly get a man off 
of the police force that you had put in the department, It is 
almost impossible to get him out. 

Mr, WALSH. They can prefer charges against him. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true; but it would have to be by trial, 
and this is so much better and is in accord with the methods 
used in all the up-to-date cities, and if he is a good man he 
would have no trouble in retaining his place. 

Mr. WALSH. I know; but according to the proposal he 
might be kept on a period of probation for quite a lengthy 
period of time. I think under the civil-service regulations the 
period is fixed. 3 

Mr. SISSON, I think it is six months. 

Mr. WALSH. It says here it shall be a period of probation 
for such time as may be fixed by the commissioners. Now, it 
seems to me that a man ought to know—— 

Mr. SISSON. In some cases, of course, they might be satis- 
fied in a few months. In other cases they might be willing to 
give a man a little further trial. It is largely a question 
of administration until he becomes a part of the police force. 
This is the same provision that they now have in the fire 
department. 

Mr. WALSH. For the District? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; for the District; and the same men ad-. 
minister the one law as the other. 

Mr. WALSH. And the period of probation is fixed by the 
commissioners? That is, the District Commissioners? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. It is in the nature of an ordinance. 

Mr. WALSH. That is to say, there are no police commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. SISSON. There ure three commissioners, but no police 
commissioner. The three commissioners acting together would 
make this regulation. After a policeman has served his pro- 
bationary period he would then go automatically on the force. 

Mr. WALSH. And this provision is designed to improve the 
personnel? = 

Mr. SISSON. Absolutely. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The reservation of the point of order is 
withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For miscellaneous and contin 
new wagons, rewards for FFF of 
card system, stationery, city directories, books of reference, periodicals, 
telegraphing, telephoning, photographs, printing, binding, S. ive, 
washing, meals for prisoners, furniture and repairs thereto. s and 
bed clothing, insignia of office, purchase of horses, bicycles, motor- 
cycles, police equipments and repairs to same, harness, forage, repairs 
to vehicles, van, patrol wagons, motor patrol, and saddles, mounted 
equipments, and expenses incurred in prevention and detection of 
crime, and other necessary expenses, $35, ; of which amount a sum 
not exceeding $500 may be expended by the major and superintendent 
of police for prevention and detection of crime, under his certificate, 
approved by the commissioners, and every such certificate shall be 
deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum therein expressed to have been 
expended: Provided, That the War Department may, in its discretion, 


furnish the commissioners, for use of the police, upon requisition, such 
worn mounted equipment as may be required. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. HICKS. I do so merely to ask the chairman a question. 
What is meant by “ worn-out equipment”? What is this equip- 
ment that is being requisitioned? 
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Mr. SISSON. It is worn mounted equipment. 

Mr. HICKS. Oh, I beg the gentleman's pardon, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House of Detention: To enable the commissioners to provide trans- 
portation, inciuding purchase and maintenance of necessary horses, 
wagons, and harness, and a suitable place for the reception, transporta- 
tion, and detention of children under 17 years of age, and, in the dis- 
cretion of the commissioners, of girls and women over 17 years of 
nge, arrested by the police on 9 of offense against any law in force 
in the District of Columbia, or held as witnesses, or held pending final 
investigation or examination, or otherwise, including 2 clerks, at $1,000 
each; 2 drivers, at $780 cach; 6 guards, at $ each; 3 matrons, at 

600 each, to possess police powers of arrest; motor station wagon, 
1.000; miscellaneous expenses, including rent, fuel, gas, ice, laundry. 
menls, maintenance of moter station vehicle and other necessary ex- 
penses, $6,000; in all $15,960, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers a 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 55. Une 12, strike out the sum 8600“ 
and insert in lieu thereof the sum “$720,” and in line 16 strike out the 
sum “ $15,960” and insert the sum 516,320.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Chief engineer, $3,500; 2 deputy chief engineers, at $2,500 each; 8 
battalion chief engineers, at $2.000 each ; fire marshal, $2,000; deputy 
fire marshal, $1,400; 2 inspectors, at $1,080 each; chief clerk, $2, : 
clerk, $1,400; 38 captains, at $1,500 each; 40 lieutenants, at 81.320 
each; 41 sergeants, at $1,200 each; superintendent of machinery, 
$2,000; assistant su tendent of machiner , $1,200; 27 engineers, at 
$1,200 each; 27 assistant engineers, at $1,140 each; 2 pilots, at $1,150 
each; 2 marine engineers, at $1,200 each; 2 assistant marine engineers, 
at $1,140 each; 2 marine firemen, at $720 each ; 342 privates of class 2, 
at $1,140 each; 103 privates of class 1, at 8900 each; hostler, $600; 
laborer, $600; in all, $757,220. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. This item carries a large increase in the 
sum provided for salaries in the organization of the fire de- 
partment in this city as compared with the item last year. Our 
committee las provided for a two-platoon system, which has 
been long wished for by the members of Washington's fire-fight- 
ing force. 

The two-platoon system is one of the complex social questions 
confronting the American municipality to-day, because it em- 
braces the cardinal principles upon which our great Govern- 
ment is founded—equality, justice, and humanity. 

Child labor, day of rest, compensation, and widows’ pension 
laws have recently been enacted for the express purpose of 
correcting a most apparent abuse of our social system. Every- 
thing seems to have been fairly well regulated with the excep- 
tion of the hours of duty of city firemen. 

The two-platoon system would permit a fireman in Washing- 
ton to have one-half of his time off duty, as against one-fifth of 
his time, as now allowed. Under the two-platoon system one 
shift would be at rest at all times, and in case of a conflagration 
the off shift would be called on duty; by this means at least 
from fiye to seven companies could be placed in service by using 
the reserve apparatus of the department. These companies could 
be placed to cover the territory vacated by the companies op- 
erating at the fire, the remainder of the shift would report to 
the officer in charge at the fire, who would double up on the 
engines, thereby doubling his fire-fighting force without addi- 
tional fire apparatus. This would be accomplished by leading 

out additional lines of hose from the engines already working 
at the fire, which would be two lines from each engine, and in 
case of an emergency three lines could be laid from some of the 
larger engines. In other words, it would place a double fire- 
fighting force at the seat of the conflagration, and at the same 
time provide fire protection in the uncovered territory. 

The_two-platoon system is nothing more than a scientific ad- 
justment of the fire force serving two purposes: First, using 
the fire-fighting apparatus to the utmost capacity, thereby de- 
creasing the expense of purchasing and operating additional 
apparatus. Second, to permit the members of the department 
more time off duty, which will make for efficient service by rea- 
son of a contented personnel, all of which certainly is justifiable 
owing to the vast amount of Government records, property, and 
increase population, which calls for a prompt and efficient fire 
force. The two-platoon system places a reserve fire force at the 
command of the chief engineer, which in the event of a large 
and long-drawn-out fire the off shift or platoon would come on 
duty and relieve the shift already working at the fire; these 
men would, after n period of 10 hours, be somewhat tired out 
and weak; the shift coming on duty would be fresh and yigor- 
ous and would take hold of the task with a vim. 


A considerable number of the personnel have severed their 
connection with the department for positions of shorter hours 
and better wages. Should the two-platoon system be not estab- 
lished a considerable number of vacancies will occur by reason 
of members leaving the department to accept better positions 
both in hours and money, which, of course, will reduce the ef- 
ficiency of the department by the loss of trained and efficient 
men. ` 

The two-platoon system is not an experiment—no more than 
is the building of a skyscraper or a bridge over a river. It isa 
scientific adjustment of the working hours of firemen and guar- 
antees efficiency. It provides an opportunity to keep on duty a 
better average crew than is now possible with the defects of an 
imperfect system of fire-department operation. 

The two platoon removes the inhumanity of irregular meals, 
deferred leaves, needless details, and broken sleep. Doctors 
attest that after 10 or more years in the fire department many 
men are unfit for duty, and Chief Kenlon, before the Mayors’ 
Pension Commission, March 4, 1914, said: “ We have had exami- 
nations made by our medical staff, and, while the figures were 
never given out, I believe that the results were startling. If we 
were to examine all the men for defects, it would deplete the 
department. After 20 years their condition is pretty low. Per- 
haps one or two men in the fire department know their defects, 
but a great many do not know that themselves.” And Chief 
Kenlon’s statement at the hearing before the board of alder- 
men, November 10, 1916, wherein he made an attempt to ex- 
plain his former testimony that what he intended to say was 
“that after 10 or 15 years of service under the present system 
the condition of the men is very low.” 

The hard, grueling condition of a fireman’s calling, especially 
during the long, cold winter months, renders him susceptible to 
many iminor ills, and if proper steps are not taken immediately 
to prevent them—by virtue of the unreasonable hours of duty— 
serious consequences may develop. He is laid up with pneu- 
monia. Under the two-platoon system, a fireman receiving the 
inevitable wetting has a change of tours within a few hours, at 
which time he can administer a remedy, go to bed in his own 
home, and by next roll call he has arrested the threatened afflic- 
tion. Are men so cheap that no provision is made for their 
personal comfort? Must a fireman's caliber be determined by 
the extent of the cruelties he is able to withstand without flinch- 
ing or falling in his tracks? 

A list of cities in which the two-platoon system is now in opera- 
tion and those in whiclr it has been authorized but has not yet 
been placed in effect includes Berkeley, Cal.; Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Pueblo, Colo.; Bayonne, N. J.; Topeka, Kans.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Braddock, Pa.; Billings, Mont.; Helena, 
Mont.; Superior, Wis.; Missoula, Mont.; Colorado Springs, 
Colo. ; Atlantic City, N. J.; Kansas City, Kans.; Paterson, N. J.; 
Hibbing, Minn.; Hamilton, Ohio; Anaconda, Mont.; Scranton, 
Pa.; Great Falls, Mont.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Omaha, Nebr.; 
Chicago, III.; Newark, N. J.; Duluth, Minn.; Yonkers, N. V.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Butte, Mont.; Seattle, Wash. 

And in the following cities the system is authorized but not 
in force: San Francisco, Cal. ; Philadelphia, Pa.; Camden, N. J.; 
Orange, N. J.; Cleveland, Ohio; Elizabeth, N. J.; St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Hoboken, N. J. 

We do not always stop to think that while war has its heroes, 
so, too, has peace, The fireman is the hero of peace—alwuys 
ready, always faithful. His is the life of danger and hazard; 
his business is to save life and property, not to destroy them. 
He knows that death and destruction may be his reward at any 
time; and he faces both with a modest manliness and indiffer- 
ence to consequences that mark him as the most heroic figure in 
our peaceful public service. Yet the fireman has no piping days 
of peace; he sleeps constantly upon his arms; for in the hurly- 
burly of the day and out of the stillness and darkness of the 
night his call to arms comes suddenly, to be answered promptly 
regardless of cost. 

Seldom a year passes that does not add to the grim tally of 
death, amidst stifles of suffocating fumes and the fury of fire 
and flames, Let us remember that it is the business of the fire- 
man to save life and property, even if it costs him his own life; 
and in doing this duty the sting of death is multiplied by its 
horrors since the manner of death is devoid of all spectacular 
accompaniments. 

The fireman is one of the most heroic figures in our modern 
civilization. He is truly the exemplar of those simple virtues, 
courage, devotion to duty, and self-sacrifice, which humanity has“ 
agreed are the sum total of true heroism. The example of that 
famous regiment which called the name of its most heroie dead 
at every roll call in order that the splendid response, “dead on 
the field of honor,” might be given to honor the dead and inspire 
the living, could and should be repeated in every firehouse in the 
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Repablic which has contributed one victim to the muster roll of 


the heroic dead: All honor to our heroes of peace! 
Mr. CARY, Mr. Chairman, on page 56, line 9, I wish to amend 


by striking out after the word “ machinery ” the figures “ $1,200” 


and inserting “ 81.500.“ 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 
Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Miscellaneous: For repairs and improvements to engine house and 
grounds, $15,000. 

Mr. CALDWELL, 
last word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I have long been interested 
in the question of two platoons, and I have some data here as 
to the application of this sum, particularly regarding the opera- 
tions of the system in Chicago, III., which I wish to submit: 

The following is a 1 statement of how the double-platoon 
system has effected the health, 8 and efficiency of the fire 
department from April te December 31, 1917, as compared with the 
corresponding months of 1916 under the old system, as shown by the 
clyil-service and fire-department records: 

Average time lost to the city per member on account of sickness for 
the last nine months of 1916 under the cld system 2.68 days. 

Under the double-platoon system for corresponding nine months of 
1917, 1.27 days. 

A reduction of time lost to the clty of 52.6 per cent. 

The trial board cases were reduced from 72 to 44, or 38.8 per cent. 

The fire losses were reduced $818,496, or 22.7 per cent, during the 
nine months of 1017, while the double-platoon system was in operation, 
us compared with 1916, and this notwithstanding the added war hazard 
during sil of that time, which has caused a general increase in fire 
losses throughout the country. 

Loss by fire. 
[ Double-platoon system went into effect Apr. 1, 1917.] 


The 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


April. 
May. 
Juno. 
July 
C —T—TPTTTPCTTTT sketspsvesanse 
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Octabor.. 
Novembor 
Decomber 


A reduction of $818,496, or 22.7 per cent. 
Suat. ] 


Gro. B. Hancan. 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For repairs to apparatus and motor vehicles and other motor-driven 
apparatus, and for new apparatus, new motor vehicles, new appliances, 
employment of mechanics, helpers, and laborers in the fire department 
repair shop, and for the purchase of necessary supplies, materials, equip- 
ment, and tools: Provided, That the commissioners are authorized, in 
their discretion, to build or construct, in whole or in part, fire-fighting 
apparatus in the fire department repair shop, $17,500. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr» ROBBINS. I see here that you have in this item the 
purchase of new vehicles, and on turning back to page 55, in 
lines 3 and 4, I see you have this item, For the purchase and 
maintenance of necessary horses and wagons.” Then if you 
turn over to line 21, on page 54, you find you have there an 
appropriation of $3,000 for additional motor vehicles, which is a 
repetition of the same items. 

Js the city of Washington going into the automobile business, 
that we must buy all these new wagons and automobiles? What 
does it mean? How many are we to buy? What limitation is 
there on this expenditure? What necessity is there for it? 

Mr. SISSON. I want to say to the gentleman that they are 
prepxring and constructing this fire-fighting apparatus and as 
the city Increases In size it becomes necessary to buy additional 
equipment, We have to equip another fire-engine house. The 
langunge of the law, I will say to the gentleman, in all these 
various items, does not mean that they are going to buy all of 
them. They will buy only what they need. Another thing is 
absolutely essential, and that is that the city is getting to be 
very much larger than heretofore, with much more territory to 
be covered, and the officers who attend the fire apparatus have 
to be more numerous than heretofore. 

Mr. CANNON. Did I understand the gentleman to use the 
word “apparati”? 
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Mr. SISSON. I believe that is the plural of “apparatus.” I 
am not under cross-examination. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read the paragraph beginning with line 19, page 64. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, in line 19, page 64, the word 
“maintenance” is incorrectly spelled. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the correction of the typographical error. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Police court: Two judges, at $3,600 each; clerk, $2,200; deputy 
clerks—one $1,600, one $1, „ two at $1,200 each, one (who shall be a 
stenographer and t writer) $900; deputy financial clerk, $1,500: „ro- 
bation officer, $1,500; assistant probation officer, $1,200; 7 bailiffs, at 
$900 each; deputy marshal, $1,000; janitor, r $900 ; 
assistant engineer, $720; fireman, $600; 2 assistant janitors, at $300 
each ; matron, $600; 3 cleaners, at $360 each; telephone operator, 8480; 
in all, $32,880. A 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
zmendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 63, line 24, strike out the sum “$900” 
and insert in lieu thereof the sum 51,200,“ and on page 64, strike out, 
ce RES the sum “$32,880” and insert in lieu thereof the sum 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


INTEREST AND SINKING FUND. 


For interest and sinking fund on the funded debt, payable one-half out 
of the revenues of the District of Columbia and one-half out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, $975,408. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
in charge of this bill a question. I heard his opening statement, 
but I do not understand the manipulation of the city sinking 
fund. Having owned some property in this city at one time, I 
understand that the city pays half the expenses of the District 
government and that the United States pays the other half. 
Now, as I understand it, the debt that this sinking fund is 
created to pay as it matures is a debt of the city of Washington. 
I should like to ask the gentleman why it is that it requires 
such a large sum of money as this to provide for this sinking 
fund, when, I understand, that there is in the Treasury quite an 
accumulated sum of money collected from the taxes of the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. SISSON. On the 30th of last June there was remaining 
of the old debt about $4,000,000. This will be paid off by 1924. 
To go into a long explanation of that would involve a good deal 
of history. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I do not want to annoy the gentleman to go 
into a long statement, but I should like to have a brief state- 
ment as to why the sum required is so large—$975,408 per 
year? Is that the amount fixed by law? 

Mr. SISSON. It takes exactly that amount to pay the inter- 
est and retire the bonds by the maturity of the bonds. The bonds 
are simply taken up at maturity; or from time to time, when they 
can got the bondholders to surrender the bonds, they sometimes 
purchase them. 

Mr. ROBBINS. What rate of interest do these bonds bear? 

Mr. SISSON. They bear a rate of 3.65. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

National Training School for Girls: 
and 4 teachers, at $600 each; overseer, 0; 2 parole officers, at $600 
each; 7 teachers of industries, at $480 each; engineer, $720; assistant 
A ewes night watchman, $480; 2 laborers, at $300 each; in 
au, F . 

Mr. WALSH. I move to amend by inserting in line 10, page 
72, before the word “ matron,” the word “ treasurer.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH : Page 72, line 10, after the figures 
“ $1,200" and before the word “ matron.” insert the word “ treasurer." 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this simply restores existing 


Superintendent, $1,200; matron 
$72 


law. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, this item has been carried in 
the bill for a number of years, but that is the only one of these 
institutions that has a treasurer. This $600 can not be used for 
any purpose in the world except to carry that one place. All the 
money is paid out of the treasury of the District, and all the 
other institutions have their funds handled through the facili- 
ties which exist in the District Building, the auditor and dis- 
bursing officer of the municipal government. It is a useless 
office, and your subcommittee did not feel that it ought to be 
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continued, and, although the item is not n very large one, 
they felt that in good administration it ought to come out. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, it may be as the chairman of 
the subcommittee states, that this is the only institution which 
is provided with a treasurer, but the office is authorized by the 
law creating the institution, and it has had a treasurer, a very 
competent person who acts not only as treasurer but also as 
secretary, and in a way as an assistant to the superintendent. 
The trustees have not asked for any change, and later in this 
bill an amendment has been inserted by the committee, in the 
nature of a limitation, as they say in their report. As a matter 
of fact, it is a change of existing law, and this is an attempt 
to change the existing law and an attempt to dispense with an 
official who has acted for a great many years, and who has 
done much to keep up the efficiency of this institution, and has 
added much to its administrative force. I do not think the 
reasons given by the chairman of the committee are sufficient 
to warrant this office being abolished. The mere fact that it is 
the only institution that has a treasurer certainly is not suffi- 
-cient, and the fact that the trustees are not in favor of dis- 
pensing with this official, and the additional fact that under 
the law authorizing the establishment of the reform school for 
boys and the reform school for girls this office is specifically au- 
thorized, it seems to me, should warrant the treasurer being 
retained, I trust that the amendment which I have offered, 
which makes the paragraph conform with the existing Jaw, will 
be adopted. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, it is possible that I am not so 
well posted about this that I ought to say anything, but some 
years ago I was chairman of this same subcommittee and was 
very familiar with this institution. I remeniber well going over 
‘there several times and investigating it. I know the person who 
is president of the board. He is an unusually public-spirited, 
efficient, and exemplary officer, and he is strongly of the opinion 
that the amendment offered by my colleague ought to be adopted. 
It seems to me that the institution is not receiving quite fair 
treatment, for the reason that when its president was before 
the committee no suggestion was made at all that the treasurer 
was to be dispensed with, so the board had no opportunity to 
show the reasons for the existence of this office. I think they 
ought at least to have had an opportunity to be heard, and 
when they were present no intimation of such a change was 
suggested. So it seems to me, in fair play to them, this amend- 
ment ought to be adopted. I think I am as desirous as is my 
colleague on the committee to reduce expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the total be changed to $12,480. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, Nationa! Training School for Girls, 831.880: Provided, That 
on and after July 1, 1918, appropriations for the National Training 
School for Girls shall be disbursed by the disbursing officer of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the manner now provided by law for expenditures 
from appropriations for general expenses of the government of said 
District. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on the 
paragraph, 

Mr. SISSON. I concede the point of order. I ask unanimous 
consent that the total on the top of page 73 be changed in ne- 
cordance with the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses of camps, including hire of horses for officers required 
to be mounted, and such hire not to be deducted from their mounted 
pay, and for the payment of commutation of subsistence for enlisted 
men who may be detailed to guard or move the United States propert: 
at home stations on days immediately preceding and immediately fol- 
lowing the annual encampments, damages to private property incident 
to cncampments, Instruction, practice marches and practice cruises, 
drills and parades, fuel, light, heat, care, and repair of armorics, offices, 
and storehouses. practice ships, boats, machinery and dock, dredging 
alongside of dock, telephone service, horses and mules for mounted or- 
ganizations, street car tickets (not to exceed $200) necessarily used in 
the transaction of official business, and for general incidental expenses 
of the services, $7,500. 

Mr, TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I wish to ask the gentleman in regard to the expenses 
of the Militia of the District of Columbia. Upon what basis 
does the committee figure? 

Mr. SISSON. I know what the gentleman has in mind 

Mr. TILSON. I have in mind that the National Guard has 
gone into the Federal service and is not on the same basis that 
it was before. 


Mr. SISSON. The adjutant gencral for the District says 
that under the present law this is all the money that he can 
spend. He has about sixty-odd thousand dollars now; there is 
some legislation pending to which I think there will be no ob- 
jection, and as soon as that legislation is passed then it will be 
necessary that he should have an additional fund, I think he 
has $69,000 of that fund now on hand that he can not spend 
this year Unless he gets the additional legislation the adjutant 
general can not undertake the expenditure of additional money. 
A bill is pending both in the House and in the Senate. 

Mr. TILSON I have in mind the fact that there is legisla- 
tion proposed. A bill will probably be before the committee of 
which I am a member in relation to the creation of a new 
National Guard in the District of Columbia. It has seemed to 
some of us that it was perfectly proper that we, as representa- 
tives of the legislature of the Disirict of Columbia, correspond- 
ing to what is the legislature of the States, should do for the 
District something along the same line that the States are doing 
for themselves in the absence of the National Guard. Never- 
theless, it occurs to me that this would not be the proper time 
to attempt to reconstruct the National Guard system, or even to 
attempt a beginning at it, when there is uncertainty as to what 
condition the National Guard will be in after the war is over. 
While the amount here preposed is considerably less than last 
year, I wondered in what way this amount was going to be 
expended. < 

Mr. SISSON. The adjutant general has a good deal of prop- 
erty here that has to be cared for. We gave him all the money 
he could use under the present law. They have, as I say, a good 
deal of property to look after, and we thought it well enough 
not to take away from the District Militia the property which 
they have. I do not know what would be done with it. The 
property is rented and the lease might be terminated if we had 
not given them the money. 

Mr. TILSON. That was going to be my next inquiry in regard 
to leases and the money to pay the rent. I was surprised that 
so small an amount as is here proposed would sufice. Only last 
year we authorized the making of leases running five years of 
property for the District Militia. 

Mr. SISSON. They did not make the contract for that length 
of time, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the yment of approximately 84 civilian guards during the 
fiseal year 1919, the employment of whom was made necessary by the 
removal of the military guards stationed on the Washington Aqueduct 
and its accessory structures, and for the purchase of necessary equip- 
ment, $64,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on that 
paragraph. What does it mean by “approximately 84 civilian 
guards”? Do they not know how many may be taken away and 
how many they want to replace? 

Mr. SISSON. The number fluctuates. The maximum is 84. 
This is one of the war-emergency matters. Perhaps the gentle- 
man is aware that the whole city of Washington is dependent 
on water that comes through the water main from here to Great 
Falls, One bomb would put the entire city out of business. 

Mr. WALSH. I appreciate that, but I wondered why there 
was any discretion as to the number of guards that should be 
employed. Here you say “approximately,” and it seems to me 
it would be safe to keep all that are needed. 

Mr. SISSON. When we have great crowds of people in the 
city, the War Department thought it was necessary and wise 
that we should have more guards. and to give them some little 
leeway so that they might be able to secure more guards we 
make the maximum number 84, and not compel them to keep 
ail the number on the permanent roll. ` 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 2. That the services of draftsmen, assistant engineers, levelers, 
transitmen, rodmen, chainmen, computers, copyists, overseers, and in- 
spectros temporarily required in connection with sewer, strect, street 
cleaning, or road work, or construction and repair of buildings and 
bridges, or any general or special engineering or construction work 
authorized by appropriations may be employed exclusively to carry into 
effect said 1 when specifically and in writing ordered by 
the commissioners, and all such necessary expenditures for the proper 
execution of said work shall be paid from and equitably charged against 
the sums appropriated for said work; and the commissioners in their 
annual estimates shall report the number of such employees performing 
such services, and their work, and the sums paid to each, and out of 
what appropriation: Provided, That the expenditures hereunder shali 
not exceed $80,000 during the fiscal year 1919. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I want to inquire whether the 
waterworks fund is sufficient to operate the waterworks system, 
or whether the city is compelled to pay out of other funds any 
moneys to make up a deficit? 

Mr. SISSON. Iam of the opinion that the water rates at the 
present time will not perhaps pay the expenses of the water 
system. There has been a considerable increase in the cost of 
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coal and in the price of labor. I think they will have to increase 
the rate to n small extent in order to take care of that. 

Mr. ROBBINS. What is the meter rate per thousand gallons? 
I see you have a large force of meter raters here. 

Mr. SISSON. The average cost per meter for maintenance is 
25 cents, The rate charge for water under the meter system is 
4 cents per 100 cubice feet for all used in excess of 7,500 cubic feet. 
The minimum charge to each premises, allowing the use of 
7,500 cubic feet, is $4.50 per annum, which is the cheapest water 
rate in the world. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes; that is a very cheap rate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro ferma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Suc. 4. That the services of assistant engineers, draftsmen, lexelers, 
rodmen, chainmen, computers, copyists, and inspectors temporarily re- 
quired in connection with water-department work authorized by appro- 
priations may be employed exclusively to carry into effect sai appro- 
priations, and be paid therefrom, when specifically and in writin 
ordered by the commissioners, and the commissioners in their annua 
estimates shall report the number of such employees performing such 
services and their work and the sums paid to each: Provided, That the 
ee hereunder shall not exceed $13,200 during the fiscal year 
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Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I desire to ask the chairman of the committee a question. 
If he will turn back to page 88, section 2, the gentleman will see 
that he has there the services of draftsmen, assistant engineers, 
levelers, transitmen, rodmen, chainmen, computers, and so forth, 
to be paid out of an appropriation amounting to $80,000, and in 
this paragraph the same class of men—rodmen, chainmen, com- 
puters, and so forth—are to be paid out of an appropriation of 
813.200. It is all the same character of work. 

Mr. SISSON. One item is for bridges, buildings, sewers, and 
things of that character, and this other item is for water service, 
water mains. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It does not say so, does it? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; in lines 16 and 17. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Oh, very well. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That all per diem r and day laborers of the District 
of Columbia who have been regularly employed for 15 working-days 
next preceding such days as are legal holidays in the District of Colum- 
bia, and whose employment continues through and beyond said legai 
holidays, shall be granted such leave of absence with pay as is granted 
the regular annual employees of the District of Columbia for said legal 
holidays. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi con- 
cede the point of order? 

Mr. SISSON. No. I think it would do the employees of the 
District a very great injustice to cut this out entirely. 

Mr. WALSH. Why not restore the language as formerly in 
the act? 

Mr. SISSON, If you cut this out, it all goes out. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, if this goes out the gentleman is 

permitted to offer an amendment to restore the original lan- 


guage. 

Mr. SISSON. The only purpose of this amendment is to have 
all of the employees of the District of Columbia treated exactly 
alike. 

Mr. WALSH. That is why I am making a point of order. 

Mr. SISSON. Because the gentleman does not want them 
treated alike? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not want employees who have simply come 
in and worked for 15 days to get the same as others. 

Mr. SISSON. They do not do that. 

Mr. WALSH. That is what this provides— 

All per diem employees and day laborers of the District of Columbia 
who have been re; rly employed for 15 ict rages d os next preceding 
such days as are legal holidays in the District of Columbia and whose 
a KT 
peti gio nals ot the District of Columbia for sajd legal holidays. 

Mr. SISSON. The item carried in the last appropriation law, 
not permanent law, provides that they shall be granted a leave 
of absence with pay for legal holidays where their employment 
continues through and beyond said legal holiday, and that simply 
meant that the employees on the per diem work would get every 
Saturday afternoon without doing a day’s work. That does 
not apply te the employees on the regular monthly roll, so we 
simply intended by this to restrict the per diem people just 
as we do the regular employees. If the point of order be sus- 
tained the per diem employee will not get anything, will not be 
treated as the others at all, because it goes out entirely. This 
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is for the purpose of enabling the per diem employee to be treated 

as the others are treated. } 

ae WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
er 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. : 

Mr. WALSH. This is intended to increase the number of 
holidays with pay which per diem employees enjoy. 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, no; it cuts off part of the half holidays 
that they would get by the provision carried in last year’s ap- 
propriation act. The District Commissioners objected very 
seriously to paying for that half day that they did not work, 
and yet the auditor and the comptroller said that under the 
provisions of that act they were entitled to the half holiday on 
Saturday. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, according te my interpretation 
of the new language incorporated in section 5 it is to grant to 
those per diem employees and day laborers who have been regu- 
larly employed for 15 working days before a legal holiday such 
leave of absence with pay as is granted to regular annual em- 
ployees of the District. Now, it certainly does not seem fair 
5 we have got a per diem or day laborer who has been work- 
ng— X 

Mr. SISSON. I want the gentleman to understand what we 
are trying to do; the purpose is a good one, but if the gentle- 
man makes the point of order, then, during the entire year all of 
these per diem employees will work one-half a day and be paid 
for a whole day, where those on the monthly roll will be com- 
pelled to work all day Saturdays except during the summer 
months. Here is the law in reference to the District of Colum- 

ia: 

All per diem employees and day laborers of the District of Columbia 
who have been 1 Sac employed for 15 working days next preceding 


such days as are le olidays in the District of Columbia, and whose 


gal 
and beyond said legal holidays, shall be 


employment continues 8 
granted leave of absence with pay for such legal holidays, 


That is the statute; that is the existing law. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, why change it? 

Mr. SISSON. I am not trying to change it, except to do this: 
I am trying to put a provision in this bill that when the per 
diem employees do not work Saturday afternoon that they shall 
not be paid for it, but that whenever the District employees on 
the annual roll get their legal holiday with pay, then the per 
diem people would get their legal holiday with pay, so that they 
may be treated just alike. 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
there is any law authorizing per diem employees for the District 
of Columbia to get Saturday afternoons off and pay for it? 

Mr. SISSON. I have just read the gentleman the law. 

Mr. WALSH. I find that in last year’s act, but I do not see 
anything in there that gives the per diem and day laborer a 
Saturday holiday. 

Mr. SISSON. All the departments of the Government in the 


“summer time get a half holiday. 


Mr. WALSH. Under what authority? 

Mr. SISSON. By proclamation. 

Mr. WALSH. Of the commissioners? 

Mr, SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, they can dispense with it by proclama- 
tion if they want to do so. 

Mr. SISSON. They can not do it with the per diem employees 
unless this amendment goes on. The District Commissioners 
themselves agree with the gentleman. The District Commission- 
ers were turned down by the auditor and by the comptroller, 
and that is why they asked to have this provision which is in 
the language we carry here. It is doing the very thing the gen- 
tleman wants done and that is the purpose of it. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Chairman, there is clearly a difference in 
language here, and despite the very clear explanation of the 
gentleman in charge of he measure I can not see where, by 
adopting the language as reported in section 5 of this bill, you 
are safeguarding the treasury of the District. Instead of giving 
them leaye of absence for the legal holidays you are granting 
them the same leave of absence you grant the regular annual 
employees of the District. That is what the language says and 
that Is the plan, and in my opinion it is increasing the number 
of holidays for the per diem employees and the day laborers. 

Mr. SISSON. Suppose, without this amendment that we put 
in this bill, that a day laborer should work three days, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, and work half of Saturday, and 
say, I am not going to work any more.” 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman knows what he would do if he 
was commissioner for the District. 

Mr. SISSON. Absolutely. I would do exactly as the auditor 
for the District, or I would do exactly as the District Commis- 
sioners did. I would not give him the half day. But the comp- 
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troller says he is entitled to that half day under the provisions 
of the act. Now, we provide that before he can make any claim 
for that half holiday, as a per diem employee, he must have 
worked the 15 preceding days before he can get it. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the present law. 

Mr. SISSON. I know it is the present law. but under the 
provisions of the act, as it is there carried in the bill, the con- 
struction was that he would be entitled to a half day. In other 
words, he would take the half day just as anybody else did, 
irrespective of whether he had worked 15 days or 3 days or 
worked 1 day. 

Mr. WALSH. Could he get pay if he quit Wednesday noon? 

Mr. SISSON. Absolutely. What the commissioners asked 
your subcommittee to do was to prevent that being dene and 
enable the employee to not get the half holiday unless he 
worked at least 15 days preceding the holiday. That is all. 

Mr. WALSH. Before the gentleman takes his seat I wish 
to say that he has divulged a very peculiar situation here in 
the District, namely, that if a man can be put on the per diem 
roll or go to work as a day laborer and quit at 12 o'clock on any 
working day, under some decree of the auditor he has got to be 
paid for a whole day. There is no authority of law for any 
such construction as that under the statute which the gentle- 
man has read. 

Mr. SISSON. The attorneys for the District of Columbia and 
the uttorneys for the Government have decided that issue 
against us, and having decided against us I am endeavoring to 
meet that decision. 

Mr. WALSH. Just one further question before I decide 
whether or not to withdraw the point of order. If the new 
language is kept in the bill, do I understand that the annual 
employees of the District do not get any Saturday half holi- 
days? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes, they will; but they get them under the 
provision of the law which gives the District Commissioners 
the right to do that which they see proper to do. Now, what the 
gentleman has in mind is to carry out the present law, and 
that was all the committee and the District Commissioners had 
in mind when they put this provision in the last appropriation 
bill. But the construction of the language in the last appro- 
priation bill was just what the committee and the District Com- 
missioners did not think it would be. Therefore we are en- 
deavoring now to make it comply with the regular statute, so 
that they must work for 15 days before they are entitled to 
it legal holiday. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, that is the present law. You have 
got te work 15 days and through and beyond the legal holiday 
before being entitled to pay while absent for said holiday. But 
if the nnnual employees are entitled to the half holiday under 
the language of section 5, you make the per diem and day labor- 
ers entitled to it. 

Mr. SISSON. They are not. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me call the gentleman’s attention to the 
language: 

Shall be granted 

Mr. SISSON. In order to construe that statute you have got 
to construe it with the other statute. 

Mr. WALSH. What other statute? 

Mr. SISSON. The other statute is that the annual employees 
are only entitled to the half holidays when the District Com- 
missioners see fit to grant them to them. Now, the legal holi- 
days granted to these other per diem employees are granted by 
an act of Congress, and, construing the two statutes together, 
when the per diem employees were working only a few days, 
when they would begin work on Friday, we will say, the next 
Saturday, under the regulation for the employees of the Dis- 
trict government on the annual roll, they would get the half 
holiday ; and under the construction of the statute in this year’s 
appropriation bill the per diem man would also get the half 
holiday, although he has only worked a day and a half and 
quits Monday. We do not want that to be done. We only want 
to require that they shall work 15 days prior and through the 
holiday, provided the District Commissioners should see fit and 
proper to grant the half holiday to the regular employees of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, it looks to me as though they were going 
to have a riot of half holidays in the middle of the week if 
we ure going to be guided by the construction which the attor- 
neys or the corporation counsel have placed upon the existing 
law, and if they come within a thousand miles of construing 
this law as peculiarly as they have done, all a man has got 
to do is to quit on Wednesday and take a half holiday, and when 
it comes along Saturday he can take another one; and he can 
claim pay for it simply because he is a per diem employee or 
a day laborer. And just in order to give this legal talent an 


opportunity to make a ruling and another construction upon 
this statute equally peculiar with the one already referred 
to, and in order to encourage half holidays when the circus 
comes to town and the like, I am going to withdraw the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts with- 
draws the point of order. The Clerk wilb read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That the commissioners are authorized to employ in the 
execution of work the cost of which is yable from the appropria- 
tion account created in the District of Columbia appropriation act for 
the fiscal year 1905, approved April 27, 1904, and known as the “ Mis- 
cellaneous trust-fund deposits, District of Columbia,” all necessary in- 
spectors, overseers, foremen, sewer tappers, skilled laborers, mechani 
laborers, special policemen stationed at street-railway crossings, 
inspector of gas fitting, 2 janitors for laboratories of the Washington 
and Georgetown gaslight companies, market master, assistant market 
master, watchman, horses, carts, and wagons, and to incur all necessary 
expenses incidental to carrying on such work and necessary for the 
proper execution thereof, such services and expenses to be paid from 
said appropriation account. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WALSH. I do so to ask the gentleman from Mississippi 
if he expects, if we should complete the consideration of the 
bill this evening, to have more than one or two roll calls upon 
these amendments that have been adopted? f 

Mr. SISSON. I hope to have no roll calls at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, there is a clerical error, as I 
am informed—although I have not made a comparison—in the 
amendment offered to the bill by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Garp] yesterday, and I ask unanimous consent to have the cor- 
rection made so as to have it appear in the right, place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that the clerical error made yesterday in the 
Gard amendment be corrected. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill, with the amendments thereto, back 
to the House, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GARNER, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11692) mak- 
ing appropriations to provide for the expenses of the ‘govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919, and for other purposes, had directed him to report the 
same buck to the House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments bé agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr, Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not. the Chair will put them in gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. . 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sisson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


THE PASSPORT BILL, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill H. R. 10264, known us the passport bill. be in order to 
be considered to-morrow after the reading of the Journal and 
the disposition of matters on the Speaker's table. 

Mr. ROGERS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
would the gentleman have any objection to my speaking for 15 


minutes prior to the taking up of that bill and after the read- 
ing of the Journal, and so on? = 


Mr. KITCHIN. I would not, if we get the unanimous con- 


sent. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object. 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire of the gentleman if there 
will be a disposition to have the reading of the bill started at 
once, or whether it would be advisable to have a period of gen- 
eral debate on it? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. You can arrange that to-morrow with the 
Chairman, Mr. Froop. I would not like to enter into apy ar- 
rangement about that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am in favor of the bill, but 
there are some members of the committee who are opposed to 
some part of it and they are not here. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think that there will be any trouble 
about having full debate. 

Mr. GILLETT. You will be disposed to have full and fair 
debate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. There will be every disposition to 
have full debate and not cut it off. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I gave notice this morning that after the reading of the Journal 
to-morrow I wanted to take up the conference report on the nat- 
uralization bill. I should not like to have this interfere with 


t. 5 
The SPEAKER. Why not take up that conference report right 
now? 


Mr. BURNETT. The other conferees are not here. I would | 


be perfectly willing to have it taken up right now, and then ad- 
journ pending the consideration of it. 

Mr. GILLETT. The conference report would have its right 
of way ahead of this bill, would it not? 

The SPEAKER. Not if the request is made in a certain 
form, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will modify my request by saying that it 
is not to interfere with conference reports. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KırcHıN] asks unanimous consent that to-morrow after the 
reading of the Journal and the cleaning up of business on the 
Speaker’s table H. R. 10264 shall be in order, not to interfere 
with conference reports. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object. I 
should like to ask the gentleman from North Carelina the reason 
for this d d for haste in the consideration of this measure. 
Does it change existing law with reference to passports? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It adds some restrictions. I will say that 
the President of the United States phoned Mr. Pov, of the Rules 
Committee, this morning that it is very necessary and urgent 
that this bill be passed immediately. 

Mr. WALSH. That sounds familiar, 

Mr. ROGERS. If I may supplement the statement of the gen- 
tleman, the testimony before the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
was that this bill is a change of existing law, and not merely a 
codification. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I did not say a codification. I said it added 
restrictions. It adds restrictions and prohibitions to the entry 
and departure of persons to and from this country. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The departments of the Govern- 
ment, including the Army, Navy, Immigration, and State, united 
in the most vehement request that this bill be passed without the 
slightest delay. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the bill should have been sent to the 
proper committee. The espionage law, which was considered 
by another committee of this House, had several provisions in 
it relating to passports, and made some changes in the existing 
law. ‘This measure has apparently come in very suddenly. The 
urgency of it is stated upon very high authority. Unless there 
is to be an understanding that there will be plenty of oppor- 
tunity for discussion, I am inclined to oppose it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will assure the gentleman that there will 
be opportunity for discussion. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Has the bill been considered 
by a committee? 

Mr. KITCHIN. By the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
unanimously reported. That is, I presume some members of 
the committee would want to amend it or add to it; but, on the 
whole, I understand it is a unanimous report, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts called attention to the fact that another committee might 
have jurisdiction over one part of this bill. That is true, but 
that committee very generously waived jurisdiction over that 
portion of it in order that it might all be considered at once. 

Mr. WALSH. Not the committee, but probably somebody rep- 
resenting the committee. Well, I will not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the conference report is disposed of and prior to the con- 
sideration of the bill just mentioned, H, R. 10264, I be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocrrs] asks unanimous consent that after the conference re- 
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port in charge of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burxerr] 

is disposed of, and before we go into the consideration of II. R. 
10264, he be permitted to address the House for 15 minutes: Is 
there objection? 

Mr. ROBBINS. 
ject? 

Mr. ROGERS. I want to supplement the remarks that the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson} made this morning on 
the subject of the soldiers’ vote, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


Reserving the right to object, on what sub- 


Mr. KITCHIN. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; aceordingly (at 5 o'clock and 6 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
2 o’clock neon. : 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII. committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7498) granting a pension to Ella Godfrey; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11478) granting a pension to S. P. Battle; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 8584) granting a pension to Mary E. Mott; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, e 

A bill (H R. 11655) granting an increase of pension to Alex- 
ander P. Minton; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 11870) to provide that duly 
certified first-class mail matter of officers, nurses, and enlisted 
men in the service of the United States during the present war 
shall be forwarded without payment of postage; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr, FLOOD: A bill (H. R. 11871) for the control and 
regulation of the use of boundary waters ef the United States 
for power purposes, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SIEGEL: A bill (H. R. 11872) to provide for allow- 
ances for and minimum pay of Army field elerks, to provide for 
increased pay to Army field clerks for service beyond. the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, and to provide quarters or 
commutation thereof to Army field clerks in certain cases; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 11873) to authorize the Secre- 


itary of the Interior to issue patent for certain land to school 


district No. 9, of Sanders County, Mont.; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 11874) for 
the refund of duties paid on materials destroyed by fire; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (II. R. 11875) to authorize the acquist- 
tion by the United States during the period of the present war 
of private property of any and all kinds, real. personal, and 
mixed, needed for the national security and defense or the con- 
duct of the Government, to provide a method of such acquisition, 
and for other purposes ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 11876) to amend section 35 of the Criminal 
Code, and for other purposes ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POU: Resolution (H. Res. 336) providing for the con- 
sideration of House bill 10264; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of General 
Assembly of the State of Rhode Island, urging the repeal or 
suspension of the zone system of postage for second-class mail; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SIEGEL: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
New York. pledging all its resources in men and treasure for 
the successful prosecution of the war; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STINESS: Memorial of the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island, urging upon Congress the repeal or sus- 
pension of the zone system of postage for second-class mail; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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Also, memorial of- the State of Rhode Island, indorsing the 
preposed council of States on the establishment of a definite 
relationship between sources of Federal and State revenues and 
providing for official representation therein; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
» «were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11877) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11878) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Giffen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 11879) granting a pension to 
Margaret L..Cisney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 11880) to reimburse Martin 
Carroll for additional facework on walls of officers’ quarters 
over the price named in the contract for the United States non- 
commissioned officers’ quarters at Fort Leavenworth, Kans.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A hill (H. R. 11881) granting a pen- 
sion to Elsie Williamson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11882) granting an 
Increase of pension to James K. Shaw; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensfons, 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11883) for the relief of George 
W. Stinebaker ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (II. R. 11884) granting a pension to 


Flora B. McCain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 11885) granting an increase of 
pension to William D, Jones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


By Mr. EVANS: A bill (II. R. 11886) to validate the home- 
stend entry of the heirs of V ictoria A. Thomson; to the Com- 
mittee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (II. R. 11887) granting an increase 
of pension to Ransom W. Emerson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bin (H. R. 11888) granting 
an increase of pension to Joshua D. Woodworth; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (II. R. 11889) granting an increase 
of pension to Archibald FP. Cooper, sr.; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. LUFKIN: A bill (H. R. 11890) granting a pension to 
Charles W. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SCOTT of Michigan: A bill (II. R. 11891) granting an 
increase of pension to William E. Blanchard; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (II. R. 11892) granting a pension to 
Martha R. Benner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 11893) granting a pension to 
Edward M. Gordon; te the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: i 

By Mr. ESCH: Papers in support of House bill 11829, grant- 
ing a pension to Charles Peterson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Evidence in support of House bill 11636; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HAYES: Resolutions for immediate prohibition as a 
war measure by the Anna Ella Carroll Circle No. 1, Ladies of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, Sun Jose, Cal., and by the 
Sheridan-Dix Women’s Relief Corps, No. 2, Sun Jose, Cal.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Petition signed by 112 residents of 
Wyalusing, Camptown, Rummerfield, Terrytown, Oak Hill, and 
Sugar Run. Pa., favoring prohibition during the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RARER: Letter from Mrs. Lena Butterway. of Cot- 
tonwood, Cal., protesting against the zone system and asking 
for its repeal; to the Commitiee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. SIEGEL: Resolutions adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America, relative to install- 
ment payment of income and excess profits taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolutions of a mass meeting of Ameri- 
can citizens of Irish blood relative to Irish conscription; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Fray, May 3, 1918. 


{Legislative day of Thursday, May 2, 1918.) 
The Senate met at 12 o'clock noon. 
SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES—CON FERENCE REPORT. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference upon the disngreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bili (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3, title 1, of 
the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with the 
foreign relutions, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of 
the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 15, 1917. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Ashurst Hardwick New Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Henderson Norris Smith, S. C. 

ek. Hollis Overman Smoot 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Page robbie p 
Colt Jones, Wash. Pheian Sutherland 
Culberson Kellogg Pittman Thomas 
Cummins Kenyon Poindexter Thompson 
Curtis Kin L'omerene Tillman 
Dillingham Ki Ransdell Trammell 
Fletcher Knox Reed Underwood 
France Lenroot Na u. sbury Vardaman 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Shafroth Wadsworth 
Gallinger McKellar Sheppard Warren 

rry McLean Sberman Watson 
Gronna McNary Shields Weeks 
Guion Myers Simmons Williams 
Harding Nelson Smith, Ga. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the unavoil- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. Bairp]. 

Mr. BECKIIAM. I announce that my colleague [Mr. James] 
is detained by illness, 

Mr. KIRBY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Ronrnson] and the Senator from Illinois [Mr, 
Lewis] are detained, taking part in the third liberty loan cam- 


paign. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], is detainal 
by illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names, There is a quorum present. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference report, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to ask unanimous 
consent thut not later than 4 o'clock this afternoon all debate 
ou the conference report shall be limited to 20 minutes. I want 
to say that for months and months we have tried to pass some 
bills to punish spies. It seems ove would judge from looking 
into the Senate and seeing what is going on that there are no 
spies in this country, no Bolshevik program going on, no Ger- 
man propaganda, that there are no I. W. W.'s in this country. 
There are none in my State, but I am told that there are in the 
West. Why not pass this legislation, which is of vast im- 
portance, and pass it quickly, and punish somebody? The 
Attorney General tells me that he is helpless. I ask the Senate 
to give me unanimous consent to try to adopt the conference 
report to-day, and get it enacted into law. 

Senators discussed yesterday afternoon for two or three 
hours a question that is not before the Senate. Section 4, as it 
passed the Senate, is not in disugreement at all; the House 
conferees agreed to it. Why discuss that matter when the 
Senate had already acted on it? 

Mr. NORRIS, Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. It will be in order if the conference report is 
rejected to instruct the conferees to recede on the amendment 
or which the Senator is speaking? 

Mr, OVERMAN. I said that yesterday—that that is the only 
way to do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is the only way to do it, and if the 
conference report is rejected and some one else does not, I 
expect to make that motion, 

I wish to ask the Senator another question. I did not hear 
his request. It was that after a certain time speeches be limited 
to 20 minutes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. After 4 o'clock this afternoon, 
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Mr. NORRIS. As far as I am concerned, I have no objection 
to Umiting the debate now. I wanted to say something on the 
conference report all day yesterday, and tried to get recognition, 
but was unable to do so. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I asked that speeches be limited to 20 min- 
utes. The bill has been discussed here for three months. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to have about 30 minutes my- 
self, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will make the request that speeches be 
limited to 30 minutes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Let me make a suggestion to the Senator 
from North Carolina. Why not make it apply now? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well, I will ask that all speeches on 
the conference report be limited to 30 minutes hereafter, and 
that no Senator shall speak more than once. 

Mr. REED. After 4 o'clock. i 

Mr. McCUMBER. After 2 o'clock. I gave notice that this 
morning I intended to speak upon a subject that is related to 
the whole question. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I did not intend to cut off the Senator from 
North Dakota. I would like to hear his speech. I will say 2 
o'clock. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the Senator submits his request 
I wish to correct an observation which I heard as I came into 
the Chamber that the bill has been discussed for three months. 
It has been discussed off and on in a desultory way, but dur- 
ing that time a great many other important bills have been 
passed, 

Mr. OVERMAN. It has been up here for days and days and 
for weeks. 

Mr. GALLINGER. T did not want the impression to go out 
that it had been discussed for months. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I object. f 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask the Senator from Illinois if he will 
not agree that the debate shall be limited after 4 o’clock. ` 

Mr. NELSON. Allow nie to suggest to the Senator to make 
it 2 o'clock. $ 

Mr. OVERMAN. T suggested that and the Senator from Tili- 
nois objected. Another Senator suggested that it be limited 
after 4 o'clock. Therefore I will renew my request that all 
speeches after 4 o'clock be limited to 30 minutes, and that no 
Senator shall speak more than once. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to an agreement that after 4 
o'clock speeches shall be limited to 30 minutes and that no 
Senator shall speak more than once. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to give notice to the Senate that I 
shall ask the Senate to stay here and adopt the conference re- 
port if we have to stay all night. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

Mr. McCUMBER obtained the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask unanimous consent to report from the 
Committee on Military Affairs two bills for the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
ports will be received. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
Without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4865) to authorize the President to make provision 
for the care and treatment of persons discharged from the mili- 
tary or nayal forces of the United States who are citizens of 
any nation at war with a nation with which the United States 
is at war (Rept. No. 421) ; and 

A bill (S. 4428) to amend section 272 of an act entitled “An 
net to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United 
States,“ approved March 4, 1909 (Rept. No. 420). 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland, from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3172) to provide 
for the abandonment of Piney Branch Road between Allison 
Street and Buchanan Street NW., in the District of Columbia, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 422) 
thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (II. R. 11692) making appropriations to provide for the 
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expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE RILT REFERRED. 


II. R. 11092. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, was read 
8 by its title and referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 

LABOR CONDITIONS ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Mr. POINDEXTER and others addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield, and if so, to whom? 5 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In yiew of the importance of the matter 
embodied in the letter and resolutions which I hold in my hand, 
I ask unanimous consent to have them read by the Seeretary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SEATTLE, WASH., April 27, 1918. 

Hon. MILES POINDEXTER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


TIONORABLE Sin: At a specially called meeting of our union April 26, 
1918, the inclosed resolution was adopted by our local and a copy of 
the same ordered sent to you by mail, in which we have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, yours, 
Surpwricnts’ Unrox, Local. 1184. 
Jxo. Steunns, Secretary. 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 25, 1918. 


Whereas we have been requested by the Central Labor Council of Seattle 
and vicinity to vote on the question of striking on May 1 if Thomas 
Mooney is not set free before that date; and 

Whereas this matter has been referred to President Wilson, who will, 
we feel sure, see that justice is done in the case; ant 

Whereas our Army in France is looking to us to build ships so that 
enough men, food, clothing, arms, and ammunition may be sent there 
so that they may continue their fight for honor and liberty un- 
hampered ; and ' 

Whereas by ceasing work for even one day would be unpatriotic, un- 
American, and uncalled for, jeopardizing the lives of our men over 
there, and the cause for which we have spent billions in money: Le it 


Resolved, That we refuse to concur in the request of the Central 
REO 88 in the matter of striking on May 1 if Thomas Mooney 
Resolved, That we again pledge our loyal support to President Wilson 
in his prosecution of the war, believing that by so doing we are helping 
not only Thomas Mooney but all lovers of honor and Liberty. 
SuHipwricuts, JOINERS, Boar BUILDERS, 
AXD MILLMEN LOCAL 1184. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I have asked that this be 
read by the Secretary in order to give proper credit to this 
labor union, Local 1184, of the shipwrights, ship joiners, calkers, 
and boat builders, of Seattle, Wash., because the publicity which 
it will thus acquire will be a valuable example, I believe, to other 
labor unions. 

I desire to say in this connection that in resisting the dark 
force in their own ranks that sought to betray them into nets 
of disloyalty to their country and into the support of a policy 
of lawless force and violence, blackmail and coercion. which 
ultimately would have led to their ruin, these labor-union men 
have displayed intelligence, independence, and courage. By this 
act they have earned the sincere esteem and gratitude of all 
good citizens. In refusing to follow the false and criminal mem- 
bers of their organization who have sought to betray them into 
the service of the German Kaiser this labor union has given an 
example of true patriotism, They have done more by this act 
to advance the interests of union labor, by the development of a 
favorable public opinion, than all the sabotage, militancy, direct 
action, and bombs ever devised. 


INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia and others addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Georgia, as 
he rose first. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I received this moru- 
ing from the secretary of the chamber of commerce of the city 
of Atlanta a telegram which I wish to read to the Senate. 
Mr. Cooper is a man of ability and thought, The sentiments he 
presents in this telegram come from his earnest desire to 
express the patriotic purposes of the people of Georgia to do 
all within their power to help bring the war to a triumphant 
conclusion. All he says is worthy of consideration. I will read 
his telegram: 


Senator Hoge Sutru, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Congratulations on 5,000,000 bill, but let me urge you to double 
number at once. Now ls the crucial moment to let the world, our allies, 
and Germany know our determined purpose. Put iu a bill authorizing 


ATLANTA, GA., May 3, 1918. 
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the President to draft 10,000,000 men as fast as they can be trained 
and transported. Pledge all necessary funds to him and piensa ample 
backing. to Russia in reorganizing her army: Bend nts there to over- 
come rman influence and help reorganize army, industry, railroads, 
and finance. There arc 40,000,000 Poles. Roumaniens, Slavs, and 
Czechs groaning under Germany's yoke who will join Russia when 
she raises her new army. She will raise it it effective aid is given. 
This can be done by ‘nviting Japan and China to join allies on the 
basis of Asta for Aslaties, Europe for Europeans, America for Amert- 
cans. and the world for democracy. The time has come for bold and 
decisive action, both military and psychological, In this supreme bour 
of destiny the psychological offensive with force behind it is worth 
millions of men and it travels with the speed of lightning. Strike 
now with the blows of a giant Nation and victory will speedily be 
ours. The heavier the blows, the quicker they come. the sooner it will 
be over and the more lives will be spared. God help Congress and the 
President to rise to the heights of this great 8 The people 
are aroused and will back the Government to the last dollar and the 
last man Victory is worth all of that, and without victory nothing 
has any value. a 
W. G. Coormn. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Converse County, Wyo., praying for the repenl of the present 
zone system of postage rates on second-class mail matter. 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, 

Mr. THOMPSON presented n petition of the County Medical 
Society of Concordia, Kans., praying for advanced rank for 

-officers of the Medical Corps ef the Army, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He alse presented a petition of the Kansas Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, of Ottawa, Kans., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to provide a national 
oceun-to-ocean highway over the ploneer trails of the coun- 
try; which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

BILLS AND JOLNT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced. read the first 
time. and, by ununimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4479) for the protection of the water supply of 
the fown of Sunnyside, Utah; to the Committee on Public 
Lands, 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 4480) granting a pension to Charles H. Woodward 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bin (S. 4481) to cancel the allotment cf Davie Skootah 
on the Lummi Reservation, Wash., and reallot the lands in- 
cluded therein; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 4482) to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the estublishment of a Burenu of War-Risk Insurance 
in the Treasury Department.“ approved September 2, 1914, as 
amended (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 151) providing a commission 
to consider the question of the adoption of the zone system for 
the construction of buildings in the District of Columbia; to the 
Commlttee on the District of Columbia, 

AMENDMENT TO SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BRILL. 

Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $1,500 to enable the Secretary of State to pay to 
any secretary to the counsel of the United States as remunerz- 
tion for services rendered by him in the preparation and trial 
of the case of the United States at Geneva, Intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was 
ordered to be printed and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. HARDING submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Conmittee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed, 

Mr. LENROOT submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which 
Lec hi alti to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed, 

Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference upon the disagreeing votes of the two 


Houses on the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3, title 1, of 
the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with the 
foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of 
the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 15, 1917. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words 


on this conference report. I have not the fear that many Sen- 
ators have, that the bill on which the conference report ts 
made, if passed, is going to impinge upon the right of free 
speech by the American people. The only people who will be 
in danger under this proposed law, in my opinion, will be those 
whose hearts are wrong. Every true American to-day is tnik- 
ing for America; he is pleading for our great cause; he is pre- 
senting it to the public, to everyone with whom he comes in 
contact; he is showing what it will mean to the world If we 
win and what it will mean to both the world and us if we should 
lose, If those kind of Americans—and they are the only true 
Americans—who give utterance to their patriotic views should 
see fit to condemn a department of the Government, stating 
that it is not doing its duty, should criticize any one of the 
branches of the Government for its malfeasance or its negli- 
gence, such persons are not going to be prosecuted under this 
proposed law. 

I had before me yesterday, Mr. President, a newspaper which 
is published ın the State of Minnesota in n foreign language. 
I could not read one word in that paper, but there were two 


‘cartoons In its which Impressed me, as I looked at them, with 


the belief that the editor ef that paper was a disloyal man and 
ought to be out of this country and not in it. There was noth- 
ing in those cartoons which would possibly subject him to prose- 
cution, but there was sufficient in them to Indicate a sentiment 
of disloyalty, a lack of sympathy, and a purpose to Impose that 
sentiment upon the readers of the paper. Then I made inquiry 
of some one who knew the gentleman who edited this paper, 
and I was told he was one of the most disloyal men in the 
United States, If you should read that paper, you would prob- 
ably find that there has been nothing ever said in it in support 
of the great American cause. 

It is such persons who are liable to be caught by this pro- 
posed law, because, having in their hearts a hatred against our 
cause, they will sometimes lose discretion and will give utter- 
ance to sentiments which ought to send them to the peniten- 
tiary. Such persons ought to be prosecuted upon general prin- 
ciples, and if we shall at some time get something against 
them which will enable the law to get hold of them and dispose 
of them as they ought to be disposed of I shall not worry. I 
know hundreds and hundreds of people in the United States 
who are saying nothing to-day. Why? Because of the fear of 
just such a law as this one which is proposed. I hope the law 
will be so strong that we shall keep the fear of the Lord and 
of the Government in their hearts until we get out of this war, 
and then T wish there was some possible way of separating the 
black sheep from the white and sending the black ones out of 
this country, for the man who can not appreciate the justice of 
this world war against military autocracy and whose heart 
does not respond to that sentiment in loyalty ought never to be 
allowed to claim this as his country. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from North Da- 
kotn permit an observation at this point? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. KING. It was disclosed in the investigation by the sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Judiciary of the activities 
of the German-American Alliance that a number of the German 
press at the outset of the war hnd admonished Germans and 
those who were readers of the press to be silent, to keep quiet, 
and many of them who are disloyal have been quiet and silent 
by reason of the admonitions of disloyal newspapers. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, lest the suggestion of the 
Senator from Utah might be misunderstood, I think it is but 
fair for me to say that the paper to which I refer was not a Ger- 
man paper, but was printed in another foreign language. 

However, Mr. President, I rose particularly to discuss the 
results of one year of the United States being in this great war, 
its lessons, and its suggestions for our action in the ensuing 
rear, 

x THE PIRST YEAR OF THE wan. 

Mr. President, on the 6th day of April, 1917, the United States 
declared to the world that it accepted the responsibilities and 
the duties of a war which had been thrust upon this country, 
and thereupon Congress pledged all the resources and directed 
the President to employ all the naval and military forces of the 
Government to bring the conflict to a successful termination. 
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That day, Mr. President, must forever live in story, either as 
the birth of a new national freedom, broad as the expansive 
breast of carth, or the destruction of that partial liberty ac- 
quired through centuries of warfare by a few progressive peoples 
of the earth—partial in that no liberty is complete so long as 
it lives in the shadow of an ever-impending danger—so long as 
it must stagger beneath the load of armaments that its mere 
existence may be assured. 

The great issue which confronted this country on that fatefut 
day was whether henceforth all nations should lay down their 
arms and devote their energies to the pursuits of peace, inter- 
changing the products of their toil in friendly competition, or 
whether henceforth they should become armed camps breathing 
the pestilential air of hate and misery; whether this should be 
a world of inany free nations, living in political tranquillity and 
assurance, or a world of one powerful master nation, arrogant, 
brutal, domineering, and other slave nations, crushed, cringing, 
and despoiled, 

To preserve these sacred rights of nations and to defend our 
own, we entered this conflict and made this war our war. It 
is most proper, therefore, that remembering our great cause we 
should look back on this our first year of war efforts, review its 
accomplishments, and, in the light of its experiences and the 
shadow of its errors, make the real might of this great Nation 
felt as a decisive factor in a victorious termination before the 
end of another year. 

Mr. President, since we entered the war more than 3,000 
noble ships, builded to carry the commerce of the world, to feed 
the hungry, and to carry comfort and joy into every home have, 
without signal or warning, been sent to the bottom of the ocean 
by those cowardly monsters of the undersea that exult in murder 
but dare not fight. During this brief period of one year a 
tonnage has been swept off the waves equal to two-thirds of the 
entire trans-Atlantic tonnage before the war, when commerce 
ruled at its highest and best. 

Since we entered the war there have been killed probably not 
less than 2,500,000 men, the flower of the manhood of the world. 
Since we entered this war there have been maimed for life 
probably not less than another 2,500,000 men, And when we 
contemplate the meaning of this slaughter, in widows bereaved, 
in children made fatherless, in homes made desolate, in cities 
demolished, in whole States made sterile, the picture is so appall- 
ing that it paralyzes our imagination. 

And while our allies alone have been so battling and dying in 
our common cause what service has this great, powerful Nation 
been rendering in this conflict? What we may have in contem- 
plation may be worthy of our praise. But, Mr. President, it is 
with a feeling of neither pride nor satisfaction that we are 
compelled to chronicle the little we have accomplished, the 
meager assistance we have given, during this our first year. 

We have a population two and a half times greater than the 
most powerful of our allies, Great Britain, and resources at 
least five times those of that country. At the beginning of the 
war Great Britain was as unprepared as we were, To-day, with 
back to,the wall she is battling against overwhelming numbers, 
against artillery that is superior, against an army that on the 
whole is better organized and disciplined, and, I fear, generally, 
more efficiently officered. 

We proposed to have in France at the end of the first year 
of our war not less than 1,500,000 fighting men. The year ended 
with less than 200,000. We purposed to have in France before 
the end of the first year a flying squadron of about 12,000, to 
be increased to 20,000. shortly thereafter. 

And though there has been voted for aircraft alone $640,- 
000,000, enough to cover the whole expenses of an ordinary war, 
at the end of the first year we find this enormous appropriation 
has been worse than criminally squandered, and a call is made 
for another $400,000,000 to begin the real construction of our 
air machines. 

Mr. President, yesterday's papers gave an account of a soldier 
boy who was dishonorably discharged and sent to prison for 
five years because he declined to be operated on for hernia. The 
soldier on the front who would purloin a loaf of bread to ap- 
pease his hunger, the soldier sentry on the line of battle, no mat- 
ter how tired and weary, who should sleep at his post of duty 
would pay the penalty with his young life. These are the rigid 
rules which are applied to those who offer their lives a sacrifice 
for their country. 

Mr. President, the same day a leading member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the Senate expressed his willing- 
ness to drop further investigation to ascertain and punish those 
intrusted with the power and the duty to construct aircraft 
who have purloined three-fourths of a billion dollars raised to 
carry on this work, delayed the country in its war aims for a 
year, thereby sacrificing thousands of lives. Do you believe 


this country can or will stand idly and uneoncernedly and see 
the billion-dollar grafter go scot free while such awful penalties 
are imposed upon our poor, weak, or overexhausted soldier boys? 

We wasted many months in attempting to secure a liberty 
motor that should be superior to those used abroad. I think no 
one claims that we have even reached their standard of per- 
fection and must look entirely to our allies for the swifter 
and higher class of fighting planes. We lost many months in 
attempting to invent a recoil that would make our guns superior 
to those used by our allies, and to that extent we delayed prog- 
ress, only to find in the end that we have failed and must go 
back fo the French model. Considering the emergency we were 
facing it was incumbent on us to proceed immediately to pro- 
duee the ordnance, the war motors, and other war weapons 
which had been tested and which were in use and satisfactorily 
filling the demands of the armies in Europe. ‘That we should 
attempt to produce something superior is most commendable, 
but our efforts in that direction and our experiments could 
have proceeded without delaying the production of those war 
necessities which had already been tested and found most 
effective. Mr. President, there is no excuse, there ean be no 
legitimate excuse, for this delay, 

We wasted nearly six months of the most precarious time 
of the war before we did anything to ‘augment the construction 
of ships. If that delay has not proved fatal to our cause, it 
is due to the endurance and terrible sacrifices of our allies. 
That the results of our efforts have been almost negligible up 
to the present time compared with our purpose must be ad- 
mitted; that they have fallen far below our capabilities is even 
more regrettable. 

The first and greatest question which confronted us when we 
entered this war was the question of ship construction. We 
virtually assured our allies that our part of the program of 
1917 should be 6,000,000 gross tons cf ships. We actually fur- 
nished about 1,000,000, or about one-sixth of what we were ex- 
pected to furnish. To support our Army of 1,000,000 men in 
1918 we should have 6,000,000 additional gross tonnage. To 
meet the U-boat devastation our share should have been 5,500,- 
000 more, or 11,500,000 tons in all. The present outlook is for 
not exceeding 3,000,000 wholly new gross tonnage, probably 
much less. We, of course, have taken Dutch ships of about 
600,000 gross tons. But those ships were already in trans- 
Atlantic trade. We have not thereby added to the tonnage 
afloat. The roseate utterances of our Shipping Beard as to 
what they have accomplished may sound cheerful to those who 
ealculate only by comparisons or percentages, while failing to 
grasp the vast needs of cur country. If we need to construct 
in one year 1,000 ships, we get little comfort out of the asser- 
tion that, having had only one ship to begin with, we have built 
two others, thereby increasing our shipping 200 per cent in a 
single year. Despite the fine percentage showing, the ugly fact 
still stares us in the face that we have only constructed 2 
ships when the situation demanded 1,000 ships. 

Mr. President, there is no use of our saying that we haye 
even begun to mect the expectations of either our allies or our- 
selves. Lloyd-George, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Asquith, and other 
British statesmen have been compelled to admit on the floor of 
Parliament their great disappointment in our tardiness, and, 
though they have refrained from any criticism and suppressed 
their chagrin that their reliance upon our assurance had 
misled them, to their great detriment in many ways, the con- 
viction that we have so far failed to perform our part in this 
conflict is deep seated in Britain, France, and Italy. 

What has been the reason, the underlying cause, of this 
failure to accomplish results? It is not because we are a small 
Nation. We have a population of 105,000,000 of naturally indus- 
trious people. It is not because we lack resources. In grain 
fields, in coal, iron, and copper mines, and in timber we have 
at least five times the wealth of all our enemies combined. It 
is not because we have not the mills and factories for convert- 
ing our raw materials into the finished products. If ail our 
existing mills and all our existing factories had been operated 
during the year at their full capacity, except possibly munition 
plants, which had to be greatly enlarged, and if the labor 
employed had been a hundred per cent efficient, we undoubtedly 
could have produced many times what we actually produced 
in 1917. It is not because of a lack of capability on the part 
of our people. Our industrial progress belies that charge. It 
is not because we lack executive ability. Our great industrial, 
transportation, and manufacturing establishments had been 
organized during times of peace on a broader and far more 
efficient scale than is found anywhere else in the world. It is 
not because we have not had the money to convert our great 
resources into effective war weapons. During the first year of 
the war, from April 6, 1917, to April 6, 1918, we have received— 
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From the sale of el 2 war savings and 
thrift stamps and from certificates of indebted- 
ness (less certificates redeemed) 

Estimated revenue for the yar Ladies June 30, 
1918, in excess-profits tax, ration income 
tax, individual income ax Haneous in- 
%% ——T—T——AV 3. £99, 000, 000. 00 

Customs receipts estimated for same period 85, 000, 000. 00 

Receipts from all other sources estimated 300. 360, 000. 00 


13, 098, 989, 461. 09 


Ean ae are ARS 18, 879, 177, 014. 96 


pan 2 8 we can possibly expend even with our eriminal 
waste will probably be under twelve billions. Not a single war 
program has been delayed one moment for lack of funds. 

What, then, has been or is the trouble? Where rests the re- 
sponsibility? Why is it that we, the greatest of all the nations, 
have so far failed to perform a man’s part in this war? 

Mr. President, there are many causes which, all combined, 
can be assigned for our gross delay. Some are to a certain ex- 
tent excusable. Others are partially or wholly inexcusable. 
Foremost among the former causes was our unpreparedness. 
Of course, that has been a very important element of delay in 
getting into this war. But it is not nearly as great as many of 
the critics would have us believe. Criticism has been indulged 
in against those who, it is said, have not fayored proper pre- 
paredness in the past. These criticisms are very far afield in 
most instances. If 10 years ago or 5 years ago you would have 
asked any of these critics, Do you think we will ever have 
occasion to send an army over to Europe to battle against any 
great power there,” the critic addressed would have immediately 
answered, “Certainly not. Our war with any great power will 
be a war on the sea. Our preparation should be for a great 
Navy, a Navy at least equal to that of Great Britain and greater 
than that of any other great power. We need more dread- 
naughts.” Now, as a matter of fact, Mr. President, the dread- 
naughts in this war have been the least valuable and effective 
of all the fighting craft. And I am not certain that they have 
not been more of a liability than an asset. The only ships that 
have proven their worth, that have accomplished results, have 
been the swift cruisers with their long-range guns, the sub- 
marines, the torpedo destroyers, and the submarine chasers. 
And so, Mr. President, if the country had followed the then ideas 
of the preparedness propaganda we still would not have been 
prepared for this particular land war in Europe. We should 
have had on hand a lot of out-of-date mammoth dreadnaughts 
and would have been no nearer the war preparation necessary 
to meet the new conditions of this war than we were on August 
3, 1914. What we lacked most was the foresight and determina- 
tion to get up and be doing when the flying sparks of that great 
world war threatened to produce a conflagration that might 
force us on the firing line. Then was the time to take an ac- 
count of our war accessories and lay our plans for speedy or- 
ganization in case we might be suddenly called into action. 
Then was the time to contemplate and prepare to meet the new 
instrumentalities of war. Then was the time to prepare for 
airplanes, to develop new gases to meet the poisons that have 
been used by our enemies. 

The whole science of war has been changed since August 3, 
1914. Most of the preparation which we might have indulged 
in prior to that date would have been antiquated. Where we 
have fallen down is in what we have failed to do since August 
3, 1914, when war was imminent, and to a far greater extent 
what we have failed to do since April 6, 1917, when war was 
upon us. 

The next important reason.for our failure to meet our war 
expectations has been an almost total lack of foresight on the 
great fundamental requirements. We seem to have gotten so 
bewildered in a maze of little things that we have lost sight of 
the great requirements. The failure in our shipping program 
is the most aggravating example of this failure to grasp a big 
situation, When we entered the war April 6, 1917, ruthless and 
relentless submarine warfare had been in operation for two 
months. Its deadly toll for those two months was more than 
1,000,000 gross tons, or about 1,600,000 dead-weight tons, and 
clearly presaged its devastating possibilities. 

The conduct of the war up to that date had demonstrated 
that the German war machine was the most effective in the 
world; that every step taken by that power had been taken only 
after the most careful consideration that trained military minds 
could give; that the German war authorities had fully weighed 
the advantages of the submarine against the disadvantages of 
adding the United States to the list of enemies. We knew that 
the central powers would never have allowed the United States 
to become one of its enemies unless after the greatest possible 
investigation and consideration they had arrived at the conclu- 
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sion that the submarine could probably so diminish the world’s 
tonnage that Great Britain would be badly crippled and there 
would not be sufficient ships to transport and maintain a real 
and effective army of American soldiers. We were fully ap- 
prised of what the losses in ships and tonnage would be by the 
time we could have an army ready to be transported. We knew, 
or at least ought to have known, just what additional tonnage 
we should need to supply those soldiers. We knew that we ought 
to have 1,500,000 men in France before January 1, 1918. We 
could measure with almost mathematical accuracy just what we 
would lack in ships by the time this army was ready. And yet, 
Mr. President, it was impossible to awaken the Shipping Board 
or the country to the dire situation that would surely overtake 
us unless we immediately began the construction of ships on a 
scale greater than the world had ever dreamed of. 

Observing that this part of our war program was being neg- 
lected, on the 17th of April, 1917, I sought to force its atten- 
tion on the Shipping Board by presenting the situation on the 
floor of the Senate, with all the data that I could then obtain. 

Mr. President, had we begun ship construction immediately 
after April 6, 1917, we could have had 1,500,000 men in France 
by the Ist of January, 1918. Had we had that many on the 
firing line, the great drive which began March 21 would not 
have been made, or if made would have been repulsed. We can 
not, therefore, divest ourselves of responsibility for the loss of 
many hundreds of thousands of lives in that drive, and the pos- 
sible loss of a whole army before the drive is over. 

We are now doing our: best to secure ships to carry our forces 
to the front. We have been compelled by the exigencies of the 
situation to commandeer the ships of neutrals in our ports. 
Great Britain, with insufficient ships to carry food to her own 
people, is lending us ships, and we still can not get our men over 
rapidly enough to meet the most urgent demand for them. 

Of course, no one can condemn the President for this failure. 
He can not personally build the ships. He appointed a board 
for that specific purpose, and Congress has already placed at its 
disposal $1,750,000,000. During the first six months of the war 
nothing was done by the Shipping Board. During the last six 
months it has laid plans and begun the work of construction on 
a somewhat extensive scale. But, Mr. President, I want to say 
with all the earnestness in my power that the scale is not one 
half as great as it should be. It is not one-half as great as it 
should be to take care of just 1,000,000 men, and we will need 
not less than 5,000,000 men on that battle front before a real 
victory can be achieved. We could add 5,000,000 tons in con- 
crete ships in 1918; but, notwithstanding the fact that the Presi- 
dent has approved and recommended it, I am certain that there 
is a cunningly devised scheme—a conspiracy, if I may call it 
such—to shelve concrete shipping. I shall have more to say 
about this and the source of the 8 on some other 
occasion. 

Still another and most important cause fas been the unparal- 
leled extruvagance along every line of endeavor. The spirit of 
avarice seems to have taken possession of people as never be- 
fore. Within a few days after war was declared the price of 
everything began to soar skyward. Extortionate charges were 
made for material furnished and still more extortionate demands 
made for labor used in any undertaking whose product was es- 
sential for our war needs. Slacking became the rule rather than 
the exception all along the line. Department bid against de- 
partment and bureau against bureau for labor and clerks. Wages 
became immediately so high that the laborer could live better 
than ever before on three or four days of service in the week, 
and he often availed himself of that opportunity. The worse 
than extravagant wages paid to unskilled foreign laborers actu- 
ally reduced efficiency and output in many important industries 
as low as 50 per cent, It required neither education nor experi- 
ence to secure high salaries by clerks in all of our departments. 
Those departments thereupon became filled with inefficient clerks, 
and their inability to perform their tasks made necessary other 
clerks of equal inexperience until the vast number hindered and 
delayed each other. Thousands of civilians who had never had 
the slightest military training and who were well within the 
draft age were made military or naval officers, given high ranks, 
commutation, and comparatively high salaries while they were 
performing duties of no higher grade than would be performed 
by an ordinary file clerk, while no commutation was provided 
for the families of officers battling in France. Up to the present 
time this has gore on without diminution. We have been literally 
burning up the money which the taxpayers have cheerfully paid 
to create and support a fighting army. I am not exaggerating 
when I say that the money expended so far should have produced 
from eight to ten times what it has produced in real war 
effectiveness. It is probably well that the average taxpayer 
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decs not fully understand the proportion of the money paid by 
Ulm that has been recklessly expended. 

{u give a single illustration: A gentleman told me the other 
dax that his Federal taxes this year would be something over 
$2.500; that in order to be able to support his family and pay 
the other expenses of living he had been compelled to dispense 
with his chauffeur and to drive and take care of his own auto. 
He said he would be more than glad to do this if this money 
had gone out to really support the boys at the front. But he 
instanced the case of a young doctor who, while still holding 
his office in the city, had Leen commissioned by the Government, 
furnished with an auto and two chauffeurs, at $75 per month 
ench. Before being made an officer this doctor had driven his 
own little car and is well able to do it now. So that $1,800 of 
his $2,500, which should have paid the wages of five soldiers 
on the fighting lines, went to pay these two unnecessary chauf- 
feurs in this city. 

This is but one out of thousands upon thousands of instances 
which could be given of like extravazances. If we were to keep 
on with our present rate of spending the money raised to. carry 
on this war, we would be bankrupt before we could put 5,000,- 
000 men in the field and support them. 

Before we get through with this war we shall be compelled 
to learn the lesson of prudence and economy. They say to us, 
“Buy liberty bonds and win the war.“ But, Mr. President, 
while we can not win the war without buying liberty bonds, 
neither can we win it by making bonfires of the money received 
from liberty bonds. They say to us, “ Save wheat and win the 
war.” But the war can not be won by fasting alone, The value 
of what we would save in one year by wheatless days is burned 
up in one day of that Saturnalia of extravagance. The Govern- 
ment has a right to say to every citizen, “ Be patriotic and buy a 
liberty bond.” The citizen, Mr. President, has a right to say to 
the Government, “ Here is your money; spend it honestly and 
effectively.’ The people have performed their duty. The Gov- 
ernment has failed to perform its duty toward the taxpaying 
and the bond-buying public. ~ 

Another thing that has delayed our war progress to an enor- 
mous extent has been the bluster and braggadocio of the public 
press. Fery line of this instrumentality of public information 
has breathed a spirit of assurance unwarranted by the real 
facts in the case. We have thereby been misled and lulled to 
sleep. We ‘have grossly exaggerated everything in our favor 
and grossly underestimated everything against us. If blowing 
could have won battles the enemy would have long since been 
blown off the face of the earth by the American press. We de- 
cared war on the Gth of April. We prociaimed what terms of 
peace we would impose on the Tth. We made a new mnp of 
Europe on the 8th, and then settled down to the delightful 
pastime of cartooning n frightened Kaiser, while army after 
army and ally after ally were being totally annihilated by the 
advancing hordes of the conquering “Hun.” Great God, will 
we awaken from this false dream, this drunken delirium of in- 
vincibleness, before it is too late? 

Mr. President, I have complained, and vigorously complained, 
of this worse than misleading attitude of the press, and in com- 
bating that influence I have been termed a pessimist, not only by 
the press but undoubtedly by some of my associates. But, Mr. 
President, my pessimism has always been of the constructive 
kind and it has been necessary to overcome obstructive optimism. 
I have attempted to awaken the people from the hypnotic state 
of complacency which had been created by a boasting journalism. 
When the press declared in lurid headlines that the allies out- 
numbered the enemy on the western line two to one, and could 
drop five shells to the enemy's one, I tried to demonstrate the 
falsity and absurdity of such a claim and to show that the 
enemy not only had a much larger force on the northern end of 
the western line, but also such advantage in position that they 
could threw a crushing force from one part of the battle line 
to another in a very much shorter time than it would be possible 
for the allies to shift their forces to meet the thrust. It was as- 
serted and proclaimed over and over again that the German 
Army never could break through the western line. But though 
accomplished with the greatest slaughter, they did break through 
the defense and pressed onward for 80 miles, and then for the 
first time the public were given the actual truth, made known 
from official sources, that the British defenders were battling 
against a force never fewer in number than two to one, and often 
one division of our allies battling against an enemy four times 
their numerical strength. 

And so, Mr. President, I still plead that the nnvarnished truth 
may be presented to the American people, that they he no longer 
deceived by the constantly repeated assertion that Gen. Foch 
has a mighty reserve force in the rear awziting an opportune 
moment to strike a blow that will destroy this conquering 


enemy. That assertion is false. He has no such reserve. The 
only mighty reserve force is the American Army on this side of 
the ocean, and the only hope of our allies is that they may be 
able to withstand the German assault until providence, forgiv- 
ing our sinful delays, shall lend them a sufficient American force 
to check that assault. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). 
Doos the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 

ois? > 

Mr. McCUMBER, I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHERMAN, The Senator rightfully makes the criticism 
of the public press and others, but does he not think that some 
of that criticism ought to apply to Members of Congress? I 
ought not to use any names, but I have the press report of au 
address made by a Member of Congress in which he says that 
we now have constructed a heavy gun which will make a 
42-centimeter German gun look like a popgun. I quote the 
expression from his address, not using my own language. An- 
other statement was that there is a surface bomb invented that 
will destroy a submarine when it appears on the surface, u 
depth bomb invented that will destroy it when submetged, and 
that within three months the submarine will be swept from the 
Atlantic Ocean and all adjoining waters. He says further that 
we have ample force in France, and that the war will be over 
by autumn. That is from a Member of Congress. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, in April, 1917, when I tried 
to present the necessity for taking hold of the shipping situation 
a Senator upon the floor of the Senate scoffed at the idea of 
any danger of the submarine and stated that within a few 
weeks the submarine menace would be a dream of the past, or 
something of that character. Since that time the submarine has 
been taking a monthly toll of not less than 500,000 tons of ship- 
ping each month. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. i 

Mr. GALLINGER. Supplementing the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], I will say to the 
Senator that some months ago, the date I can not fix accurately 
in my mind, a member of the Shipping Board, who is still a 
member of that board, stated in an address in one of the great 
cities of the country that by January 1 we would have 6,000,000 
tons of shipping completed. Perhaps it escaped the attention 
of the Senator, but such an absurd statement was made by a 
member of the Shipping Board. 

Mr, McCUMBER. I read it, Mr. President, and was sur- 
prised, as was the Senator from New Hampshire. I want to 
call the attention of the Senator to the fact that he was dealing 
with dead-weight tonnage and was including not only all the 
ships that we had commandeered and that we had purchased 
at the beginning of the war, the shipbuilding contracts, and so 
forth, but all thet we might possibly get from anywhere in the 
world, and then for the rest he must have drawn upon his 
imagination. 

Mr. President, another great setback in our progress has been 
lack of coordination. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the Senator leaves the subject, I noticed 
in the press that we are given to understand that it will only 
take 2} tons of shipping for each soldier that we may have in 
France. I have heard the Senator discuss the question a good 
many times and I have never heard him mention so low a ton- 
nage. Has the Senater any information in relation to that 
point? 

Mr. McCUMBER. During the Boer War, when there were 
no submarines and no enemies to attack ships, the British Gov- 
ernment's report shows that it took over 6 gross tons per man. 
Therefore, if you would have a million under equally favorable 
conditions it would take 6,000,000 gross tons, or 9,000,000 dead- 
weight tons. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Leaving out the question of submarines. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. Taking into consideration the 
roundabout course, the delays that must occur in loading and 
unloading, the slow movement of ships that are to be convoyed, 
and the losses, I am certain it will require not leas than 6 tons 
per man. I have based that not only upon my own conclusions 
but upon the expert testimony of those who do know exactly 
what it will take. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The reason why T asked the question of the 
Senator was that the newspaper articles professed, upon their 
face at least, te come from the War Department itself, and I 
was wondering whether our War Department was figuring upon 
23 tons of shipping for each man, and the department felt that 
24 tons per man would afford sufficient shipping facilities. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Shipping Board placed it at 
about 3 tons, but it will take double that. You can be sure 
that it will take double that before we get through. 

The new boards created with power to give priority orders in 
shipments of freight, instead of relieving the situation made it 
tenfold worse. Thousands upon thousands of carloads of coal 
lay week after week, sidetracked to give way to priority freight 
that might not be needed for months while people were freezing 
for want of coal. ' 

Another great mistake which retarded our war work was the 
iden that this war had given us the opportunity to put into active 
operation theories of the idealist. We started in with the idea 
that the world had run along in an old casehardened way; 
that we had been tethered by obsolete customs and usages which 
had clogged our real progress, and the war had given us the great 
opportunity to put into effect so-called progressive ideas; and so 
we proposed to launch into a realm of newer, more socialistic 
and paternalistic methods. Men with staid and practical habits 
would, of course, have no place in this new order of endeavor, 
und therefore the theorist, the Chautauqua lecturer, the col- 
lege professor, the fiction writer, the socialist, the single-taxer, 
the pacifist—those who could expound all the laws of economics 
but who would have landed in a court of bankruptcy in six 
months had they applied their theories to the hard realities of 
business—were selected to administer the vast powers voted to 
the Executive as war measures. 

Mr. President, untried theories and practical facts always have 
conflicted and always will conflict. He whose ideas are gained 
entirely from book lore and he whose convictions have been 
driven into him by the sledge hammer of actual experience 
never have agreed and never will agree; and hence, when you 
divide authority between the two discord will follow ; and where 
you sow discord you will inevitably reap disaster, Oh, yes; in 
the early part of the war these practical men were called in to 
advise. But they soon learned that, like children, they should 
be seen and not heard, and their advice was seldom sought and 
never, so far as I can learn, followed. I am not criticizing the 
President in his appointees. He undoubtedly used his very best 
judgment. I am simply giving the result of our first year’s 
experience in transferring power to this incoherent school of 
new thought. The appointment of Mr. Schwab and other late 
appointments show that the President himself has become con- 
vinced that practical men of affairs must be put in charge if we 
are to secure results that will enable us to win this war. 

Another mistake we have made during the first year of this 
war has been that we have taken in the labor unions, with their 
good elements and their bad elements, as a side partner instead 
of all the American people. I do not concede that this was 
necessary in order to keep labor loyal. There is just as great 
n percentage of loyalty in one class as in any other class of 
Americans. National patriotism is not dependent upon badges 
or cards of admission to any society or any union. The disas- 
trous results of this partnership became apparent very soon. 
Raised so suddenly into such power, it was but natural that the 
bolsheviki element, the I. W. W. element, should take advantage 
of the opportunity to hold the Government by the throat. That 
element got beyond the control of those loyal men who were 
nt the head of labor organizations of the country, with the 
result that in actual efficiency the man power employed in 
bullding, in construction, fell off from 85 to 50 per cent, and this 
notwithstanding the enormous wages that were being paid. I 
believe that we are overcoming this danger. I believe that the 
loyal men of the unions will gradually eliminate or control the 
unpatriotic and disloyal element—which, for the most part, Mr. 
President, are not American at all, and many of whom can 
not even speak the English language—and will, as has been 
done in Great Britain, show to the world that American labor 
is not only loyal to the core but that its loyalty will respond in 
a production that will in the end win this war. 

There has been another mistake made, I believe, during the 
first year of this war. I do not think there has been that close 
relation and understanding there should have been between 
the executive and the legislative branches of the Government, 
The country has never had a Congress more loyal than that 
which is to-day backing this Nation in its war. I think I can 
also truthfully say that the country has never had a President 
more earnest in his desire to lead this country to a glorious 
victory than President Wilson. The combined wisdom and 
patriotism of both these great branches of the Government are 
necessary in this war. Their labors should be harmonious, I 
can not explain why it is, and yet I feel it, that these two 
branclies are as far apart as though they represented two 
separate governments in a war alliance rather than the two 
harmonious arms of a single war power. I think they would 
each understand the other far better if there were more con- 


ber of ships in our coasting trade. 


sultations between the executive and the legislative branches, 

not after a particular program has been laid out by the Presi- 

dent, calling for particular legislation, but before it is laid out, 

in initiating the legislation. I am certain there is more wisdom 

25 the whole Congress than in any single adyiser of the Presi- 
ent. 

I do not wish to be understood as implying that the President 
has not been always ready to consult with and to receive the 
views of any individual Member of Congress. From my own 
personal experience I can declare the opposite. For I have 
never requested to see the Executive that the request has not 
been immediately granted, and courteous, full, and fair con- 
sideration given to every matter presented. I am speaking of 
Congress as an entity. I want to support the President in 
every possible way. I sympathize with his declarations. I be- 
lieve in them with my whole heart. I would support every one 
of his 14 declarations of terms of peace. 

I join heart and soul in his determination not to emerge from 
this conflict until the rights of every nation, great and small, 
are safeguarded by the written bond of every other nation, until 
the crushing load of armaments has been lifted from the people 
of the world, and that world made safe for democratie govern- 
ments and institutions, and I know this is the sentiment of Con- 
gress. I sincerely hope that the second year of the war will 
bring Congress and the executive branch of the Government into 
a closer relation and a consequently better understanding. 

Mr. President, as we pause within the sound of the most 
desperate battle of the ages, now being waged by our courageous 
allies, and look into the uncertain future, anxiously seeking 
how we may be able to render our long delayed assistance, these 
glaring failures of the first 12 months ought to stand as sign- 
boards pointing toward the only safe course we can pursue. 

The first, the greatest, the most imminent demand is for an 
assisting army. ‘That means ships—ships for the transportation 
of our armies, ships for their support, ships to feed our allies. Mr. 
Sehwab, the present head of the Shipping Board, is reported 
to have stated that we would produce 10,000,000 tons of shipping 
in 1919. Of what avail will this shipping be to us, so far us this 
war is concerned, if we are unable to meet the demands of 1918? 

Not only this, but he refers to 10,000,000 dead-weight tonnage, 
which is little more than 6,000,000 gross tonnage, and this in 
the face of the fact that the very board of which he is the head 
estimates the losses of ships in 1918 at 7,000,000 gross tons. 
The startling proposition contained in this statement is that a 
year later we will come within 1,000,000 tons of meeting the 
U-boat ravages for this year. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, in that connection will the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota yield a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield, Mr, President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator's opinion of an edi- 
torial in the Washington Post, of May 2—that is, yesterday—in 
which this statement is made: 

Within the next two months the United States will bave at least 
1,500,000 men in France, one-third to one-half of whom will be in the 
trenches. 

Does the Senutor believe that there are shipping facilities in 
the world to transport one-half that many men to France in 
two months? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not. I do not know just exactly to 
what extent Great Britain can surrender her shipping for our 
use, but I do know that Mr. Secretary Baker stated a few 
months ago that he could have 1,500,000 men in France in 1918 
if he had the shipping to transport them; but he said he could 
not get the shipping. I do not believe it is possible to put 
that many men into France in 1918 unless our allies can furnish 
a tonnage which I believe it will be impossible for them to fur- 
nish. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. McCUMBER., I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I desire to suggest to the Senator from 
North Dakota that we now have under our flag registered for 
foreign commerce, which is mainly trans-Atlantic, 4,750,000 tons 
of shipping. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator does not mean that that is 
new construction? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is not new construction. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, Mr. President, we liad 8,000,000 ons 
in 1914 altogether, We had about 2,000,000 tons that could be 
used in the trans-Atlantic service, and then we hai a vast num- 
Of course, those are already 
in existence, but in making an estimate of the shipping we have 
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to eompute the shipping of the world, which has been so rapidly 
destroyed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senater from North Dakota will 
recall, I said that we had registered for foreign commerce and 
in the service 4,750,000 tons of shipping. That, of course, does 
not have any reference to the coastwise shipping, which is not 
registered shipping, but is enrolled shipping. The coastwise 
shipping is about equal to what we had before the war—some- 
thing near that. though somewhat diminished, because some of 
the ships engaged in the coastwise trade have been registered 
and are now engnged in the foreign trade. We had in 1914 
under our flag oniy 1,076,000 tons of registered shipping for 
foreign trade; but I am now speaking with reference to meeting 
the emergency. It is estimated, I believe, ‘that we should re- 

mire, for instance, about 4 tons to serve every man in the 
abroad. That would mean that we ought to have 6,000,000 
tons of shipping available for use if we have 1,500,000 men in 


nee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me ask the Senator a question right 
there. In speaking of the number of tons of shipping, is the 
Senator speaking of dead-weight tonnage—that is the American 
term ordinarily—or of gross tonnage? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am speaking of registered tons. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Here it means the dead-weight tonnage. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have not alluded to the tonnage that 
is available to us of neutrals and allies, I am speaking of ton- 
unge under our flag which is at present in the service. I think, 
beyond any doubt, we shull have shipping available to take care 
of 1,500,000 men in France. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think that is impossible; first, because 
the Senator is speaking. I think. of dend-weight tonnage in his 
estimate, and, secondly, because it is going to require very much 
greater tonnage than the Senator has given. I am certain of 
that. That, however, is not all. There has been no allowance 
in that estimate at all for losses, and the Shipping Board itself 
estimates that for 1918 the losses in the world’s shipping will 
be about 7,000,000 gross tons, which would be about 10,506,000 
dead-weight tons. > 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, I am considering that we will have some of the benefit of 
neutral and allied shipping, and that we will not be Hmited en- 
tirely to our own tonnage, ; 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but no other nations of all our allies 
are now building ships, except Great Britain. We are going, I 
think, to assist ourselves to some extent by an agreement with 
Japan under which Pacifie trade may be turned over to Japan, 
thereby relieving some Australian ships for our use, There is 
no question but that at the present time we are doing every- 
thing possible to get ali the shipping that we can, but I do not 
think we can, get enough to take care of a million men, even 
without considering at all the losses in shipping. 

Mr. President, if we fail to put less than 5,000,000 men on the 
fighting line before the end of another year we will again have 
grossly failed to measure up to our moral duty. I wish I could 
make that truth sink into the hearts of the American people 
and those responsible for the conduct of this war. If we fail 
to do that we will have charged to our discredit another year 
of colossal blunders. This 10,000,000 dead-weight tonnage will 
not be half of what we should start now to produce within the 
next year. A program which contemplates but 10.000.000 ton- 
nage Is trifling with the most serious question that ever con- 
fronted the people of this country. It is worse than trifling; 
it is suicidal. Our only hope of winning this war is in being 
able to keep our allies in the field another year. That means 
that it ts incumbent upon us to supply them with food. If we 
can not get armies into the field, for God's sake let us at least 
get food and munitions to those who are fighting our battles. 
While we are thus building ships we should speed with all 
possible haste the construction of munitions and aeroplanes, 

Concurrent with this program, and to make our efforts sure 
and effective, we should no longer delay some effective method 
of utilizing all the energies of all the people of the country in 
the field of production. We are at present operating on a scale 
not even 50 per cent efficient when we consider our capabilities. 
Provision should be immediately made to the end that not a 
single other strike shall occur in our essential industries during 
the remainder of this war. We should see to it that there 
should be no just cause for strikes, and then we should further 
see to it that every day’s service performed in.the production 
of war necessities shall be a full and honest day’s work; that 
so long as we have a single soldier in France fighting for this 
eountry there shall not be a single slacker on this side of the 
ocean. Back of our patriotic fighting force there should be a 
patriotic producing force, a force with the same ardor, the 
same determination, the same patriotism that thrills the hearts 


of our little Army. That we should call upon one class of men 
to perform heroic tusks, to suffer excruitating horrors beyond 
words of expression, and even to die the most agonizing of 
deaths, and at the same time allow other men to loaf in the 
streets or retard production that could save the lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands of our soldiers and the soldiers of our 
fighting allies, is worse than a mere national blunder, worse 
than a mere national injustice. It is a national crime without 
palliation or excuse. We should proceed immediately to or- 
ganize the entire manhood and womanhood of this country into 
a mighty and invincible army of producers. 

So, Mr. President, the great, the impending duty that con- 
fronts us at the beginning of this second year is the duty to 
really get into this war, to get into it on a scale commensurate 
with our wealth, our population, and our resources, to get into 
it with ships, to get Into it with guns, to get into it with aero- 
planes. to get into it 5,000,000 strong, to get into it on a scale 
and with a force that will make victory not only absolutely 
certain but so complete, so overwhelming that no nation shall 
ever have the power to commit another such atrocious crime 
against the people of the world—a victory that shall once and 
for all drive from the face of the earth those twin monstrosities 
which have caused more suffering and more horrors than all 
other calamities combined since time began, autocracy and 
militarism. These, Mr. President, are the duties confronting 
us at the beginning of the second yéar of the war. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the conference report now be- 
fore the Senate for action contains. among other things, an 
amendment to the espionage law by which a new section, known 
1.3 section 4, is added to Title XII of that act. This amendment 
reads as follows: 

When the United States Is at war, the Postmaster General may, upon 
evidence satisfactory to him that any person or concern is ain 
mails in violatiop of any of the sions of this a instru 
postmaster at any post ice at which mail is received addressed to such 

rson or concern to return to the postmaster at the office at which 

were originally mailed all ietters or other matter so addressed. 

And then it provides that the leiter or other matter shall be 
returned to the writer, under such rules and regulations as the 
Postmaster General may adopt. 

Mr. President, let us consider for just a moment what the 
Post Office Department is, how it has grown up, and what are 
its activities, 

It is probably the largest concern of its kind in the world. It 
deals with all our people, almost without exception. Its activi- 
ties enter into the life of every citizen, every home, every fra- 
ternal, religious, or political organization or institution. It is 
used in the carrying on of practically every business in the 
United States. It has grown up, and we have grown up with 
it, until it has become a part of the woof and the warp of our 
lives, and to deprive any person or concern of the use of the 
facilities of the Post Office Department is practically to ostra- 
cize such person or concern, to drive them out of business if they 
are in business; in fact, to make it impossible for any man or 
concern engaged in business to continue his or its business. So 
that an interference with a citizen’s use of it is a serious propo- 
sition, and it reaches every individual and every citizen of the 
country in all his activities of life, whatever they may be. 

Let me say also, Mr. President, that in discussing this propo- 
sition I have no reference to any particular individual, no refer- 
ence to any person or to any particular Postmaster General; 
and a. Postmaster Generals hold their position at the will of the 
President, I want to say also that I have no reference to any 
President. Presidents come and go; Postmaster Generals come 
and go. I am opposed to the principle of this provision. I would 
be opposed to giving this power to a saint. There is no man 
living in whom this power could be intrusted, however wise or 
good or great he may be, without, in my judgment, interfering 
with the very fundamental principles of human liberty and 
human freedom on which our great Commonwealth is founded. 

Now, let us consider the language. Let us see just what it 
does, 

The Postmaster General may, upon evidence satisfactory to him— 

Mr. President, there is no trial provided in this law. no court, 
no jury, no hearing, not even a charge or notice. If this power 
is exercised the first the individual may know that it is used 
against his activities or his business is when he goes to the post 
office to get his mail and is notified by the postmaster that no 
mail can be delivered to him. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I have been out of the Chamber, and have not 
had the opportunity of hearing the preceding remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska; but as I understand his criticism of this 
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section, I submit, with all due deference to him, that he is not 
interpreting it quite fairly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall be glad to have the Senator from Utah 
correct me if I am misinterpreting it. I want to be informed, 
I am only hunting fer the truth. 

Mr, KING. As I understand the provision of this law, it is 
similar to that which exists now in a number of statutes; and 
the same reasons which exist to justify the Postmaster General 
in excluding from the mails certain publications under ‘statutes 
alreudy in existence find expression in the act which the Sen- 
ator is criticizing. 

As I understand this proposed law, and as I understand other 

acts found upon the statute books, they simply mean that where 
it has been adjudged in the mind of the Postmaster General, 
upon evidence which has been brought to his attention, that 
individuals or concerns have infracted the law, he is justified in 
excluding from the mails the literature or publications which 
in the past they have been sending through the mails. 
For instance, take the fraud orders, with which the Senator 
doubtless is familiar, and the lottery statute. In those cases 
the Postmaster General makes an investigation. It is charged 
that a certain concern is engaged in a deceptive and fraudulent 
business, as a result of which innocent people are being robbed, 
If the evidence by him is deemed sufficient, he issues an order 
denying the use of the mails to that concern. Not only does he 
deny the use of the mails to that which they emit and put into 
the mails for transmission, but he goes farther, and orders that 
letters which are addressed to the concern shall not be deliy- 
ered to it, but shall be returned to the senders. 

That is the law with respect to a number of concerns or indi- 
viduals or businesses. What objection can the Senator have to 
a similar law when it comes to dealing in a time of war with 
men, with corporations, with concerns perpetrating crimes, 
guilty of disloyalty, and seeking the destruction of our Govern- 
ment? If in times of peace it was deemed wise and prudent 
legislation to prohibit the use of the mails to concerns of a 
shady character and to prevent individuals from being de- 
frauded of their money, certainly it would seem to me that in a 
time of war, when we know that there are spies in our midst, 
pacifists who are disloyal, cowardly, intriguing, seeking the de- 
struction of our form of government, the Senator ought to con- 
cede that the same power should be given to the Postmaster 
General to deal with men of that character as has been given 
to him in time of peace to deal with mere questions affecting 
property rights. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this bill deals entirely with 
property rights. This is not a criminal statute. It it were con- 
fined to men who were adjudged guilty of a crime, the objection 
toa great extent would disappear; but this does not provide that 
a man must be adjudged guilty of a crime before this law can 
be applied against him. In fact, I think I shall be able to show 
that in its very operation it never will be applied to such people. 
It says that where the Postmaster General, upon evidence satis- 
factory to him, believes that persons have used the mail in vio- 
lation of the espionage act, then he can prohibit them from 
getting any mail. 

I am not speaking of a newspaper, that can be read by every- 
body. That is not what this statute applies to. It does not 
apply to outgoing mail. The man against whom it is used 
can send letters and papers, but he can not receive any. I 
want to say to the Senator that I am just as anxious as he is 
to punish the disloyal and the spy. In my judgment there is 
only one punishment that ought to be inflicted upon the spy, and 
that is death; but I would not inflict that punishment if the 
law said that he could be adjudged a spy by a secret tribunal, 
without a charge, without a hearing, without notice, without a 
chance to defend or even explain, That is what this proposed 
law does. The instance of fraud orders given by the Senator 
has no application to the objectionable provision in this confer- 
ence report. In the case of the fraud order a notice is given 
and a hearing is had before the order is issued. There is no 
secret about it. Everything is done in the open. If this provi- 
sion of this conference report becomes a law, no such safeguards 
are guaranteed. If it previded for a notice and hearing, in 
which the person accused had a right to defend himself, I would 
not be opposing tt. 

It is different from applying it to a great lottery, that is a 
public affair and that everybody knows about. The danger of 
this is not so much in the number of men who will be denied the 
use of the mails. There will be comparatively few, and it will 
only be used occasionally against them; but the great danger 
comes to the very large number of people who will be coerced 
indirectly because the power exists and is in the hands of one 
man to put them out of business without giving any reason, 
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Without giving any trial, without any notice, and without any 


charge, There is no way to get at it. It rests in the secret 
bosom of the Postmaster General. He may say, I am satisfied, 
from evidence which I have,” which he does not explain, which 
he does not need to tell anybody about. It does not need to be 
in writing. There needs to be no charge. “I am satisfied.” 
That is all he has to say, and then he notifies the postmaster 
that the man or the concern against whom he is going to exer- 
cise this power can not recelye any more mail. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that I shall be giad 
to yield for a question; but I do not intend to take up much 
time, and I hope the Senator will not make an extended argu- 
ment. I shall be very glad to yield to the Senator for a question 
or a suggestion that the Senator may wish to make. 

Mr. KING. It might extend into more than a suggestion, so 
I shall not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the harm that is coming from 
this is not so much in what Is done as it is in the power that 
exists and what might be done. If you applied it only to the 
man who had been adjudged guilty of a violation of the espio- 
nage act you would only add to the punishment that is already 
provided for in the law. The espionage act covers a multitude 
of crimes, and punishment is provided by he law in every case 
where the individual is found guilty, and those punishments arè 
severe, running into imprisonment from quite a number of years 
to life, with heavy fines to be paid. If you only denied the use 
of the mails to those men who were found guilty of a crime 
under the espionage law I would not have so much objection to 
it, although I do not think we ought to provide by law that the 
poor unfortunate in jail shall not be permitted to get letters. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Presiden. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr: NORRIS. In just a moment. But those men are pun- 
ished under the law after being found guilty. This provision 
would not be any purticular harm to them. They would not 
care so very much; many of them would not care at all if they 
could not get mail. Many of them would receive no mail any- 
way, So it is not to those convicted persons that we want to 
apply this law or with respect to those that the danger comes, 
It comes from the fact that secretly, without notice, without any 
trial or any charge, from the breast of a Postmaster General, 
comes an order depriving some individual from getting letters 
or papers or anything else, parcel-post packages or anything, 
through the mails. I think everybody who considers the pro- 
posed law must agree with me that if we were only going to 
apply it to those who were found guilty there would not be any 
demand for this law, because such persons are already punished. 
They are tried before a court and before a jury, and if the Post- 
master General has evidence that any individual or any concern 
has violated the espionage law he ought to turn that evidence 
over to the Attorney General and let the Attorney General bring 
the proper prosecution to see that the guilty parties are promptly 
punished. 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me put a concrete case. Does 
the Senator think this would be improper under existing law? 
Suppose A is suspected of carrying on a business, fraudulent 
in character, that extends beyond the borders of a State. It is 
discovered that he ts obtaining large sums of money frem all 
parts of the United States, transmitted to him through the mails. 
The Postmaster General makes an investigation, and from all 
of the information which he can obtain he reaches the conclu- 
sion that the business of the individual is fraudulent in charac- 
ter and one which comes within the denouncements of the exist- 
ing statute. He thereupon promulgates an order denying the 
use of the mails to the individual, prohibiting him from transmit- 
ting through the mails the literature which he has been sending 
out and which has resulted in his obtaining large sums of 
money from the people; and at the same time, in order to pre- 
vent him from being enriched by his fraudulent scheme, he 
orders the postmaster at the town where A resides not to deliver 
to him any of these letters, which come to him in floods as a 
result of his fraudulent advertising and his fraudulent scheme, 
but to return the letters to the senders. Does not the Senator 
think that is right and proper? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I have no objection to that. I am not 
finding fault with that. I am not finding fault because the 
Postmaster General has stopped the lottery business or any 
other thing of the kind. You can not run a lottery without the 
public finding it out. There must be publicity or the lottery 
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will not operate. I have no objection to closing up a concern 
of that kind or prohibiting the use of the mails by a concern of 
that kind. j 

But. Mr. President, in those cases hearings are held, a trial 
is had by the Postmaster General. The man has notice and 
an opportunity to defend himself. There is no such thing in 
this proposed provision. If the Postmaster General wants to 
exercise it according to its very terms, he does not need to have 
any evidence, he does not have to have a hearing. Nobody has 
made a charge. The Postmaster General simply says “I am 
satisfied,” and then puts the man out of business, and there is 
no appeal from his order. ; 

Mr. President, what a wonderful power this would be in the 
hands of an unscrupulous man in a political campaign! With 
that power resting over a man in business, with that power in 
the hands of one man resting over the head of every business 
man or every concern, how much of a slush fund could be raised? 
That kind of power in such a case would be such that it would 
make a liberty-loan campaign look like 30 cents in compari- 
son. It would give to that man an indirect power based on his 
ability to put any man he wanted out of business, to compel him 
to seal his lips and to open his pocketbook. It would give him 
a mortgage on his conscience and a key to his safe. 

It seems to me that the power is almost unlimited. I want 
to go as far as any man to punish crime. I want to go as far, 
and I will go as far as anyone to give power wherever it is 
necessary to carry on this war. 

We are in the war and we must carry it to a successful issue, 
whatever the cost may be. There is no stopping place except at 
a victorious end. It must be carried on and the autocracy 
headed by the Kaiser is driven from power, until overthrown— 
until after such a victory a peace is established that is as per- 
manent as human ingenuity can make it, so as to be a guidepost 
on the road of history, a warning to any future monarch or 
despot that he will not—that he can not—succeed in any mili- 
tary scheme or plan to govern the world. 

I am not objecting to giving to the Postmaster General au- 
thority if it will help to win the war. Mr. President, I am 
willing to be his slave, I am willing to shine his shoes and to 
clean out his stables, I am willing with uncovered head to bend 
the knee before his throne and to bare the back to his cruel lash 
if it is necessary to bring victory to our arms across the sea. 
But here you propose to give him a power that has no more to 
do with the winning of the war than the flowers that bloom in 
the springtime. It seems to me, Mr. President, that it is a blow 
at the very fundamentals of our institutions. 


Mr. President, this is a Senate amendment. The simple rejec- 


tion of the conference report will not effect the objects, but if the 


conference report is defeated I am going to make a motion to in- 
struct our conferees in the conference which will then follow, 
to recede from that part of the amendment which contains the 
section I have read. ? 

The conference report also strikes out a provision of the bill 
as passed by the Senate to which I wish briefly to call attention. 
When the Senate passed the bill, it contained this language, 
known as amendment No. G: 


Provided, however That nothing in this act shall be construed as 
limiting the liberty or impairing the right of any individual to publish 
or speak what is true, with g motives, and for justifiable ends. 


The conference report strikes that out. It seems to me that 
is another reason why the conference report should be rejected 
and the Senate should insist that that language remain in the 
law. It follows a provision in the law defining many crimes, 
crimes made by language spoken and language written. 

I confess I was astounded when the conferees came to the 
Senate and gave us an agreement, by which they had agreed 
that this language should be strucken out. It seems to me it 
ought to go almost without question that when a crime is 
charged consisting of language written or spoken, and that is 
what this applies to, if the defendant can show that what he 
said was true and he said it or wrote it with good motives and 
for justifiable ends, that ought to be a complete defense. When 
men can not speak the truth with good motives and for justifi- 
abie ends, then our boasted freedom will, I fear, soon disappear 
and our great Republic will be in serious danger of degenerat- 
ing into an autocracy. 

I was astounded at the letter of the Attorney General printed 
in the Recorp the other day, in which he denounced this lan- 
guage as interfering with convictions. Mr. President, I can 
not myself conceive of a crime charged where, if the man in 
his defense proves that what he said was true and that he said 
it with good motives and for justifiable ends, he ought not to 
be acquitted. Are we not going to permit a man charged with 
using language that statute makes a crime to say, “I told the 
truth when I said it, and I did it with good motives and I was 
justified in using the language”? When he has that defense 


established to the jury, he ought to be free, and to say that he 
shall not be permitted to establish those facts is to deny him 
the liberty and the right I have always supposed our country 
stood for and faithfully upheld. 

If the language in regard to the Post Office Department that 
I have read remains in and this language is taken out, then it 
will not be tong, in my judgment, until we will need another 
Declaration of Independence. It will bring usurpation in the 
end. I Want to read just a sentence or two from what George 
Washington, the Father of our Country, said in regard to 
usurpation. Even if usurpation accomplishes good in any par- 


‘ticular instance, its precedent will be evil, and it will be used as 


a precedent for many evil things thereafter. Listen to what he 
says. He was speaking of the change of governments and advo- 
cating that the Constitution should be only changed in the 
manner provided by law. 

But let there be no change by usurpation; for though this, in one in- 
stance, may be the instrument of good, it is the customary weapon by 
which free governments are destroyed. The precedent must always 
greatly overbalance in permanent evll any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield. 

Mr. President, I appeal to Senators that this law, going back 
again to the power given to the Postmaster General, can accom- 
plish no good. It is to apply a strenuous remedy against our 
fellow citizens without trial, without notice, and without a 
hearing. The man running a corner grocery store in a little vil- 
lage can not continue in business if he is denied the right to 
receive mail while his competitor can have that blessing and 
that privilege. It means a discrimination. It is no defense to 
say that the Postmaster General will only use it when neces- 
sary and be careful about it. The very existence of the power 
is the great evil and will bring coercion, even though it may be 
without the knowledge of the man who possesses the power. 
That often happens. 

We are giving it now to one man, and, let me repeat, I have 
no reference to any individual. We are placing now, if we 
adopt this conference report, in the hands of one man a power 
greater than that possessed by any court in the land, a power 
that has been the reason why men have risen and rebelled 
against autocracies and monarchies in the past, and while we 
are engaged in making the world safe for democracy we ought 
to remeinber that America is a part of the world, and it will be 
of little consequence if we establish democracy in Europe and 
at the same time establish autocracy here. What doth it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?“ No 
good can come from the law. The courts may punish, prosecut- 
ing attorneys and juries can convict. I want to do everything I 
can to assist them in the proper prosecution and conviction of 
guilty parties; but here we are confiding in one man a greater 
power over all the people of the United States than has ever 
been possessed by any court in Christendom from the Supreme 
Court down to a justice of the peace. And we are providing 
that this one man can exercise this power in secret, without a 
trial, without notice to the defendant, without a charge being 
made, and render a judgment without evidence, without a rec- 
ord—a judgment that is final and from which there is no appeal. 

I repeat, Mr. President, it is a serious matter. It seems to 
me we owe it to the very fundamental principles of human lib- 
erty upon which our Government was founded to see that no 
such provision is put in the law. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Henderson Norrls Smith, Md. 
Beckham Hollis Overman Smoot 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Page Sutherland 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Phelan Swanson 
Cummins Kenyon Pittman Thomas 
tis g Poindexter Thompson 

France Kirby Pomerene Tilman 
Gallinger Knox Ransdell Trammell 

erry Lenroot Saulsbury Underwood 
Gore McKellar Shafroth Wadsworth 
Gronna McNary Sheppard Watson 
Guion Martin Sherman Weeks 

ale Nelson Simmons 
Hardwick New Smith, Ga. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 


of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VarpamMan] on official 
business. 
Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. NUdEx r] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague, 


the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent 


on account of illness, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum of the Senate present. 


PRICE OF WHEAT. 


Mr. GORE. Iask the Chair to lay before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives on amendment No. 44 to House 
bill 9054, being the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives further insisting upon its dis- 
ngreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 44 to the 
bill (H. R. 9054) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and request- 
ing a further conference with the Senate thereon, 

Mr. GORE. I move that the Senate further insist on its 
amendment numbered 44 and agree to the further conference 
asked by the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr, POMERENE. I am not quite sure that I understand the 
effect of the motion. If I may ask the Senator, does it mean 
that we shail insist on the minimum price of $2.50 per bushel 
for wheat? 

Mr. GORE. The House, I will say to the Senator, disagreed 
to amendment numbered 44, being the wheat-fixing proposition, 
and asked for a further conference upon that subject. My mo- 
tion is that the Senate shall further insist upon the amendment 
and agree to the conference asked by the House. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I suggest to the Senator that it is not nec- 
essary to move to insist but simply to agree to the further con- 
ference. 

Mr. GORE. It is unnecessary I will say, and I withdraw that 
part of the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the motion 
is agreed to, as modified, and the Chair appoints the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator from South Carolina 
IMr. Sarr], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sarrn], the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Nonets}, and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Gronna] conferees on the part of the Senate at 
the further conference. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to say while I am on my feet that 
I intended to call a meeting of the conferees to-morrow morn- 
ing, as I am going to leave the city on Sunday and will be absent 
for some days. I find the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the Honse and the ranking member of that committee 
are both absent, and this will for the present require a post- 
ponement of the meeting of the conferees, but will not interfere 
with the progress of the conference thereafter. 

Mr. POMERENE. As the motion has been put and agreed to, 
asking for a further conference and naming the conferees, I do 
not know that I shall take the time of the Senate now to dis- 
cuss the subject; but, for one Senator, I am unalterably op- 
posed to this increase. I think it would be a public calamity 
to get an increase of 30 cents per bushel for wheat at this par- 
ticular time. It means an addition of between $200,000,000 
and $250,000,000 to the original cost of the wheat out of which 
comes the bread of the country. A little later I shall have 
something to say on the subject. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I hope the Senator will not discuss it, be- 
cause I myself asked the Senator from Oklahoma to take from 
his motion that the Senate insist on its amendment, so that we 
would merely accede to the request for a conference, without 
coupling that with the motion. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have no objection to a further confer- 
ence, but I shall ask to be heard later on. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I realize that this is not an ap- 
propriate time to discuss the merits of the amendment in rela- 
tion to advancing the price of wheat; but referring to what 
the Senator from Ohio has just said, I would like to say that 
the proposed increase would add about 1 cent to each loaf of 
bread. It is the theory of the proponents of this amendment 
that it is better for the people to pay 1 cent additional for the 
price of bread and be able to get bread than be willing to pay 
twice the present price and be unable to get it at all. 

I will say, furthermore. the farmers are receiving to-day a 
little more than $9 for the wheat which constitutes a barrel of 
flour—I believe $9.90. I am informed, I assume upon responsi- 
ble authority, that the freight rate on flour from the United 
States to Europe to-day is $20 a barrel, Shipping concerns re- 
ceive twice as much for transporting a barrel of flour from the 
United States to Europe as the man who digs it out of the 
pecund receives for the wheat which constitutes the barrel of 

our. 

Not only that, I realize the Senator has a good many laboring 
men in his State. He explained here one day that he would 
not be willing to fix the wages of laborers in Ohio. I entirely 


agree with him about that. The average laboring man has five 
members in his family, and the proposed increase on wheat 
would add $3 a barrel on flour. That would be $15 a year addi- 
tional for the bread purchased by the laboring man in Ohio and 
Oklahoma and elsewhere. It would save the laboring man, say, 
in Oklahoma City $15 a year in buying bread for his family, 
but the farmer who produced the wheat would lose this $15. 
Who has the best title to this $15, the farmer who produces the 
wheat or the laboring man who purchases it at a price arbi- 
trarily reduced by the Government? Justice can return but 
one answer. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. GORE. It is a question as to who has the best title to 
that $15, the farmer who produces the wheat, who earns it, or 
the laboring man who receives it as a bonus, as a mere benefac- 
tion, nt the hands of Congress by arbitrarily interfering with 
the price of wheat. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I did not intend to provoke 
a discussion. I know there is always a very wise observation 
made to the effect that it is better to have wheat at a high price 
than no wheat at any price. Such a condition does not exist. 
On the other hand, it may be observed that a large quantity of 
wheat does no man any good if he does not have the price to 
get it. It is true, as the Senator from Oklahoma suggests. there 
are many laboring men in my State. There are likewise more 
farmers in my State than there are in the State of Oklahoma. 

I am not going to take the time to discuss this question, but 
as the farmers in my own State have been referred to, I am 
going to take the time of the Senate long enough to read a letter 
which comes from a real farmer. Under date of March 23, 1918, 
which was while this question was being discussed here on the 
floor of the Senate, this is what he said: 


Port CLINTON, OHIO, March 23, 1918. 

Mr oye Sexaror: Just a minute to tell you how thoroughly I ap- 
prove ot your opposition to advancing the price of wheat. T raise 
heat 840 bushels last oe it almost hurt my conscience to take 
last year's Government — 

A man who is not satisfied with $2.20 will not long be satisfied with 
$2. ae — the Government certainly ought not be party to encouraging 
such avarice. 

I feel that we farmers are even now a nns class, and in this 
8 speak * farmer who fails to produce the food he possibly 

price, should not be brought into line by an advance 
in price that 15 too much like hiring a man to do his duty. 
wyt unused and uncultivated d for the State and there will 
TEN 


less baggling over price. 
ours, reepectfuliy, 
I do not care to discuss the matter further, though I shall do 
so later, when the conference report comes back to the Senate. 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I would like to have printed in 


the Recorp—I do not have it now on my desk—a letter from a 


citizen of the State of Ohio advocating the other side of this 
proposition. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, Mr. President, we have a few men of 
that kind. I had a letter from one farmer in my State—I am 
sorry to say that he lives in the State—who said that last fall 
he had sowed 24 acres of wheat, and he complained very bit- 
terly about the high price of coal and the low price of wheat; 
and said that if the Government did not increase the price of 
wheat he would clip his wheat in the spring so that it might not 
mature. There are a few men of that kind in Ohio. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suppose, if they are on the 
Senator’s side, all of these men are highly patriotic citizens; 
but, if they disagree with him, they are bad citizens. 

Mr. POMERENE. No, Mr. President, I would not want to 
put the Senator from Missouri in that class, because he and L 
differ on a great many subjects, but I have always regarded 
him as a very highly patriotic man and I am always ready to 
testify to that fact. 

Mr. REED. I do not happen to be a farmer iu the Senator's 
State, so I did not include myself in that class; but the Senator 
from Ohio proves his case by reading a letter from a farmer, 
and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] states that he 
wants to read a letter on the other side of the case from an- 
other farmer. Thereupon the Senator from Ohio declares that 
he supposes there are farmers in'the State of Ohio of that 
class; that he himself had a letter from one of that class; that 
he is a ashamed that fellow is a citizen of his State, because 
he proposed to destroy his crop; and it seems to follow that 
the farmer who agrees with the Senator from Ohio and who 
compliments him is a highly patriotic individual, whereas those 
who differ from him are in a class which he characterizes as 
disloyal and unworthy citizens. The Senator from Ohio can 
not so include me; I am not a farmer in the Senator's State, 
and am not a constituent of his; but I know of many farmers 
in the State of Missouri who are of the opinion that under 
present conditions there ought to be no arbitrary reduction of 
the price of their wheat crop when everything they buy is un- 
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controlled. I have felt that these men were entitled to that 
opinion and that their place as citizens of the Republic ought 
not to be challenged because they entertain that opinion. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, Mr. President 

Mr. REED, I agree that the Senator from Ohio has a per- 
‘fect right to argue that $2 or $2.20 a bushel or any other price 
for wheat is a sufficient price; but I do not think a farmer who 
does not think that is a just price for wheat ought to be cata- 
logued as a bad citizen. - 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I did not say that the man 
who favored $2.50 per bushel was a disloyal or an unpatriotic 
citizen. That may haye beén an inference which could be 
drawn from the language of the letter I read. The writer does 
not call such men disloyal. He speaks of this advance in price 
as encouraging avarice. But I do not care to follow the discus- 
sion further, but I will at a later time discuss the matter 
entirely on its merits, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
has asked that a letter to Which he has alluded may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. GORE. 
present it later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
to do so will be granted. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have just a sentence which I 
wish to have read into the Recorp at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

In Senator “Jim” Wapswortn’s section of New York—he is a 
farmer, you know, and has a farm home to prove it—they are plowing 
up wheat that may make 15 bushels to an acre in order to sow 
wen. which there is no regulated price. The West is doing the same 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am informed that in the West 
a great deal of wheat that promises to yield less than 8 bushels 
an acre is being turned under. Even if it would yield a profit 
at a fixed price of $2.20, it is not enough. The fact that it does 
not promise as large a profit as rye, corn, and barley is the 
controlling factor, and the farmers will naturally, and very prop- 
erly, sow their land to the crop that promises the larger return. 
With rye bringing $3 and more per bushel and wheat bringing 
only $2.20 per bushel, and the further fact that the land will 
produce more rye to the acre than it will of wheat, is a pretty 
fair indication that that will control a great many farmers and 
cause the sowing of the land to rye instead of to wheat. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to me? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Is not such a statement and the conclusion to be 
deduced therefrom an argument in favor of fixing the price of 
rye and barley and corn? 

Mr. GORE, If equal injustice rather than equal justice be 
our standard, I answer yes. Of course, if there is any justifi- 
eation for fixing the price of wheat, I suppose there would be 
equal justification for fixing the price of rye, with this excep- 
tion, that if we do a man an injustice and an injury in one par- 
ticular it does not constitute a rational justification to double 
or treble the injury and the injustice. 

I am just in receipt of a letter from the president of the 
Farmers’ Union of my State advising me that the turning under 
of wheat is proceeding on a much larger scale than he had antici- 
pated when he was lately in Washington. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Following the suggestion of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine], whether or not the condition referred 
to by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] would not justify 
the fixing of the price on rye or corn, I want to ask him if 
fixing the price on corn and rye would not also justify the fixing 
of the price on farm machinery; the fixing of the price on 
groceries; the fixing of the price on cotton; the fixing of the 
price on clothing; the fixing of the price on drugs and oils and 
on everything that the farmer buys? If it is proposed that we 
shall fix the price on what the farmer produces, why should we 
not fix the price of the things which he must purchase? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I entirely agree with the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuncmer]. The 
reason that I returned a qualified answer to the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. KI Nd] was because of the fact that I do not believe 
In the price-fixing policy at all. I think it is impossible of 
execution upon any principle of justice. It is not a new ex- 


I have not the letter at present, but I shall 


periment under the sun. I find instances of it reach'ng back 
as far as 2,250 years before Christ. It is one dreary tale of 
disappointment, and in many instances of disaster. Some say 
that the Government can not fix a price on an article. The 
Government can fix a price on an article, but it can not do so 
without working incalculable and unanticipated injustice in 
many instances. 

I have also a recent article based upon a report of the De- 
partment of Labor, which I will request be printed in the 
Recorp, to the effect that price fixing has been a failure in Ger- 
many, where there is autocratic power, where, if arbitrary and 
despotic methods could be made to prevail, I assume they would 
be made to prevail. Our own Department of Labor has re- 
ported that their efforts have been crowned with failure—the 
unfailing crown of all efforts to repeal the laws of economics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
permission to do so will be granted. The Chair hears none, 

The article referred to is as follows: 

[From the Evening Star, Apr. 22, 1018.1 


PRICE FIXING A FAILURE IN GERMANY 18 REPORT—LADOR STATISTICS 
1 SAYS UPPER CLASSES ENJOY WEALTI, WHILE MASSES ARE IN 
VERTY. 
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Mr. GORE. I say, again, that the reason that I returned the 
qualified answer that I did to the Senator from Utah was that 
I do not believe that the price ought to be fixed on wheat, rye, 
barley, corn, cotton, or on any other article which is produced by 
the farmers of this country. The farmers in the United States 
are unorganized ; they can not combine to fix the price of their 
product, Every man who produces a commercial article is 
entitled to whatever price the law of supply and demand will 
award; and so long as he receives no greater price he can not 
be indicted as a profiteer. It is those who are in a situation to 
manipulate the law of supply and demand, to arrest and to 
thwart its operation, who can be subjected to the charge that 
they are profiteers. It is the man who is able by situation, com- 
bination, or otherwise to extort a larger price for his product 
than the law of supply and demand will award, who deserves the 
epithet of profiteer. The farmers do not come within that cate- 
gory, and they do not deserve that epithet. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SHEnMAN] has the floor. Does the Senator from Illinois yield 
further? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, the farmers of my 
State, while they think that the action of the Government in 
fixing prices so far as farm products are concerned is unfair and 
unjust, feel more deeply this situation; they see the Government 
fixing the prices of manufactured products, and fixing them in 
such a way as to insure to the manufacturers a fair profit, while 
they are not assured any profit at all. 

Just for example, I will say that it is reported to me that the 
Government has fixed the price at which the milk condenseries 
in my State shall sell their product, and the milk condenseries 
are assured a profit of, I think, from 7 to 10 per cent; but the 
farmer who furnishes this condensery milk is selling his milk at 
a loss, and the price of milk is getting less all the time. It is 
things like that that drive the iron into the hearts of the farmers. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Washington 
permit me to interrupt him a moment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. I am advised that one condensery in New York 
desired to pay a larger price for milk than the price fixed, but 
was forbidden to do so. 

SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference upon the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3, title 1, of 
the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with the 
foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of 
the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
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the eriminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,“ 
approved June 15, 1917. 

t SHERMAN resumed the speech begun by him on yester- 
day. After having spoken for some time, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator is always very kind in yield- 
ing, and I want to ask if he will yield to me to submit to the 
Senate a proposed unanimous-consent agreement. Of course, 
that would require the calling of the roll. 

Mr. SHERMAN, All right; I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I submit a request for unanimous consent, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Henperson in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the proposed agreement. 

The Secretary. The Senator from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that at not later than 4 o’clock to-morrow, 
May 4, 1918, the Senate will proceed without further debate to 
vote on the conference report on House bill 8753, a bill to amend 
section 3, title 1, of the act entitled “An act to punish acts of 
interference,” and so forth, approved June 15, 1917. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
having charge of the bill if that presupposes a recess until 11 
in the morning? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It does, Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no objection. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest that the roll 
be called under the rule. The rule says that the roll shall be 
called on agreement for the final vote on a bill or resolution; 


but I think we ought to treat this as a bill, and I ask that the 


roll be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll will be called. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale Nartin Smoot 
Bankhead Hardwick Nelson Sterling 
Calder Henderson New Sutherland 
Coit Hollis Norris Swanson 
Curtis Johnson, Cal. Overman Thomas 
9 Jones, N. Mex. Page Thompson 
Fall Jones, Wash. Pittman Tillman 
Fletcher Kenyon Poindexter Trammell 
France King Pomerene Underwood 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Saulsbury Vardaman 
Gallinger Knox Shafroth Wadsworth 
Gerry Lenroot Sheppard Walsh 
Gore e - Sherman Warren 
Gronna McKellar Simmons Wateon 
Guhion McNary Smith, 8. C. Williams 


Mr. GUION. I wish to make the announcement that my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspetr], is 
unavoidably detained. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have been requested to announce that 
the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] is unavoid- 
ably absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watsu in the chair). 
Sixty Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
present, The Senator from North Carolina makes a request for 
unanimous consent, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Secretary. The Senator from North Carolina asks unani- 
mous consent that at not later than 4 o’clock to-morrow, May 4, 
1918, the Senate will proceed without further debate to vote on 
the conference report on House bill 8753. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the unanimous-consent agreement is entered 
into. 

Mr, SHERMAN. Mr. President, under existing laws the 
query propounded by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] can 
be answered. Under Title XI of the espionage act, approved 
June 15, 1917, search warrants may be taken out. The search- 
warrant acts are very much extended under this title, and 
liberalized, so that papers and documents can be taken, which 
before might not have been possible. Subsection 2 of Title 
XI provides that when the property was used as a means 
of committing a felony it is subject to be taken by search 
warrant. 

Second-class postal matter is property when it is sent by Mr. 
Haywood to me, for instance, in Washington from Chicago. I 
am the addressee. It is provided under this amendment that 
that shall be returned to Mr. Haywood. That is a proper case 
for regulation. But Mr. Haywood is thereby isolated from all 
postal facilities; he is cut off completely from all such com- 
munication of every kind. 

That ean be ascertained on second-class postal matter in one 
of two ways. Either an employee of the post office, an inspector, 
can go and seize Mr. Haywood's literature sent out from 1001 
West Madison Street in Chicago or a search warrant can be 
issued) by a United States commissioner. It is an ex parte 


matter. Any post-office inspector can make the necessary oath 
and can describe the kind of property to be taken. That will 
definitely ascertain the character of Mr. Haywood’s propa- 
ganda. He is sending out a vast quantity of I. W. W. literature. 
I think I have 10 pounds of it in my office. Becanse I happen 
to be a voter in his jurisdiction he has sent me a great quantity 
of it. Some of it clearly ought not to go through the United 
States mails. I think it ought to be stopped. 

Mr. NELSON, I imagine he sent it to you for the purpose of 
converting you. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No doubt it is done for two purposes. One 
is for the moral effect on my opinions, and the other is to obtain 
subscriptions to defend divers of his associates who are now on 
trial in the United States district court in Chicago. He will not 
succeed, or he has not up to this time, in either one of his 
purposes; but he evidently is sending out literature in great 
quantities. That can be definitely ascertained. Everybody 
who receives that matter knows what the character of the litera- 
ture is. Even the formality of a search warrant is not neces- 
sary to obtain evidence on which to seize it or to isolate Mr. 
Haywood. 

Mr. Haywood is well know to be an I. W. W., and that he has 
collected about him a vast number of the lawless elements. At 
one time he was quite prominent in the Western Federation of 
Miners. He was responsible for a great deal of violence out 
about the Rocky Mountain country. Afterwards he went into 
the I. W. W. movement, and he is sending out literature of a 
great many kinds that is designed for no other purpose than for 
sedition and lawlessness in the United States. He is the visible 
head of the organized forces of physical violence. His associates 
who are now on trial are on trial charged with attempting the 
same things that are set out in the documents which I referred 
to. These matters can be seized under existing law. There Is 
no difficulty about ascertaining their character. 

The mail in Title XII, in section 1, is already capable of being 
used. 

Every letter, writing, circular, postal card, picture, print, engraving, 
photograph, per, mphiet, book, or other publication, matter or 
thing, of any 7 8. violation of any of the provisions of this act is 
hereby declared to be nonmailable matter and 

This matter that has come to my table in my office in Wash- 
ington is nonmailable under section 1 of Title XII of the 
espionage act. It is second-class matter. It is newspaper; it is 
mailable as newspaper matter, circulars, pamphlets, and the 
like. So Mr. Haywood can be reached under the existing law. 
There is no difficulty in stopping Mr. Haywood from scattering 
his seditious literature. The only question is the detail of some 
post-office inspector to this duty. It requires no such pro- 
vision as that contained in this conference committee report to 
stop Mr. Haywood. I think Mr. Haywood ought to be dealt 
with, and his matter ought to be excluded from the mails, and 
he himself ought to be isolated and totally cut off from all such 
postal facilities. The matter that he is sending out directly 
tends to the commission of a felony. 

Under the espionage act of June 15, 1917, the offenses are 
felonious if they amount to anything, or it would be a felony 
under other provisions of the conference committee report of 
the bill as considered in the report, because some of these docu- 
ments are directly calculated to interfere with the war opera- 
tions. Some of them are contemptuous in character on the 
form of government of the United States, and they are felonies 
of themselves. I do not see that this provision in the conference 
report is necessary for the purpose of stopping seditious litera- 
ture of this kind from being circulated through the mails. 

There is one other provision I wish to call attention to, and 
I do not want to go into this subject entirely to-night. It is 
only the matter discussed by the Senator from Idaho and others 
that I wish more particularly to refer to in a few moments. 

The Senator from Idaho referred to the violations that are 
under existing postal laws entirely specific, such as documents 
used or mail used for the purpose of committing frauds under 
the usual fraud order. That can be reached. That law has a 
good purpose in every particular. Then there is in addition to 
that matter that is promotive of acts that are forbidden by law, 
such as sales of lottery tickets and immoral practices of vari- 
ous kinds that are to be promoted thereby. 

[At this point Mr. SHERMAN yielded the floor for the day.] 

Friday, May 3, 1918. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, postal laws as they now 
are, I suggested last evening, if invoked and applied, would 
keep from the mails the seditious matter now coming to the 
desks of Members of Congress and to many of the citizens of 
this country. The purpose of such literature is evident. It 
passes beyond tlie limit of safety. No citizen of the country 
ought to undertake to scatter such printed matter, much less 
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to be encouraged in it by the use of the postal facilities of the 
country. 

I do not think, however, the remedy requires such drastic 
legislation as the kind contemplated in the section on the 
motion of the Senator from Montana and directly concerned 
in the conference committee report. It isolates any person 
against whom it is leveled, completely cuts him off from postal 
facility, not only in regard to the literature in question but 
all other postal matters. 

[At this point Mr. McNary raised the question of a quorum, 
and the roll was called.] 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, if this bill were enacted in 
its present form, it could be applied so as to wholly destroy a 
man's privilege of receiving mail of any kind; any mail ad- 
dressed to him could be returned to the sender, not only docu- 
ments of a seditious character but all other postal matter of 
every kind. Matter mailed on legitimate business, letters con- 
taining remittances or relative to any of the ordinary private 
or business transactions of life and not referring to any sedi- 
tious documents or utterances of any kind, could all be ex- 
cluded from the mails. The bill, if enacted into law, would so 
completely establish a postal quarantine as effectually to pre- 
clude him from transacting any of the ordinary business of 
private life; he could not pay the premium on his insurance 
policy unless he sent the currency or a draft by express; he 
could not communicate with his bank if he were absent from 
home; he could not obtain a remittance in any part of the 
United States; he would be wholly barred from conducting any 
of the ordinary transactions that would be necessary for his 
welfare, although not in any manner connected with the sedi- 
tious matter that is sought to be excluded. 

That is not a part of the punishment ordinarily inflicted on 
a citizen when he is tried, found guilty by a jury, and sen- 
tence by the court is Imposed. I can understand in such an 
instance why he should not only be deprived of his liberty or 
fined, as the case might be, but should be denied the privilege 
of resuming his business until the expiration of his sentence; 
but this bill goes further and, without the verdict of a jury 
duly impaneled, without sentence imposed by any court, upon 
the mere dictum of an appointive officer, not even an elective 
officer, but one who is at the head of a department, his privi- 
lege of using the mails is arbitrarily—and it is the abuse of 
power against which we ought always attempt to guard in 
such measures as this—taken away from him, thus effectually 
isolating him from even lawful transactions that could be 
carried on through the Post Office Department. 

For myself, before I can yield to that, I must understand that 
the country is in such a condition because of war that it is 
indispensable. 

I can understand how in the case of invasion or rebellion it 
might be found necessary to suspend the civil law. Martial rule 
can take the place of the civil authorities, but only in the case 
of an actuat clash of arms, in which event things can be done 
unknown to the civil law. The courts are then closed; there is 
no way of issuing or serving process; no way of collecting 
debts or imposing sentences by the civil or criminal courts; so 
that by necessity the civil law being ended and all the activities 
of the tribunais that expound the law and the authorities that 
enforce the law being suspended, it becomes necessary for some 
rule to take its place; martial rule is substituted. 

In such circumstances, Mr. President, the authorities can 
take property without compensation; they can destroy property. 
It is a well-known principle of warfare that private property 
can be taken when an invasion or a battle is impending. When 
property is needed to fortify an army or to throw up works for 
the public defense, the military can seize the property, can burn 
it, can in any manner destroy it, and without paying a dollar 
for it either then or thereafter. Ordinarily, however, where 
a military engagement is not impending and there is no imme- 
diate pressing necessity for the use of the property, it is taken 
and paid for under acts of Congress or by civil process. It 
need not be paid for in advance, but it can be taken. 

Emergencies, as we all understand, require extraordinary 
measures. It is not claimed, however, that such legislation as 
this could be justified on other than war-power grounds. We 
are constantly exercising war powers in this Capitol; measures 
have been enacted under war powers granted to Congress that we 
could not justify, and would not seek to justify, in ordinary 
times of peace. These war powers are contained in the powers 
granted to Congress, and they are found in the right to raise 
and support armies. 

In this morning's press reports, Mr. President, there is found 
nan abstract of a claim for additional powers made before the 
House Committee on Military Affairs yesterday by the Secre- 
tary of War. It was there proposed that general powers be 


vested in the Executive to call to arms any number of men in 
his discretion, Ordinarily I believe that an army ought to be 
raised and its limits fixed by congressional action. That power 
ought not to be delegated to the President. The power to raise 
and support armies is one of the powers especially vested in 
Congress. Congress fixes the number and the method of their 
selection, whether by volunteering or conscription; it provides 
by revenue bills for the raising of revenue, and by appropriation 
bills for the money that shall be expended for the support of 
the Army after it shall have been raised. I only refer to this 
to show the extreme length to which the abdication of power or 
its delegation by Congress is sought. We have gone now to the 
extreme limit. I voted for most of these measures, but I have 
not voted for some of them in the latter days here, and this is 
one of the measures I can not bring myself to support. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kinny in the chair). 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KING. Did not the Senator understand the statement 
of the Secretary of War merely to mean that, within the limits 
authorized by Congress, the administration might be permitted 
to make the selections or call for the number of soldiers as pro- 
vision could be made for their transportation and for their 
equipment? 

Mr, SHERMAN. I should like to believe that that was the 
sole purpose of the application made to the committee. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I know some little 
about the situation, and my understanding is that the purpose of 
the Secretary of War was, after Congress shall fix the number 
of soldiers that shall be raised, that it shall be left to the ad- 
ministration, to the War Department, to call for that number as 
rasa may be provided and as we shall be permitted to equip 

em. 8 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Minois 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the senior Senator from Utah? i 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Ilinois 
that that power is already contained in the existing law under 
which Congress only provides the ultimate number of soldiers 
that can be called into the service. I think the Senator was 
correct in the statement he made that the law now proposed, 
if I remember correctly, gives the President the authority to 
call any number of soldiers into the service. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Within the age limits of 21 and 31. 

1 SMOOT. Within the age limits; that is as I under- 
stand it. ; 

Mr. SHERMAN. Unless some additional legislation is re- 
quired, I can see no reason why the Secretary of War should 
have made the statement to the House committee that he did. 
It was made with the idea, as I understand, of delegating fur- 
ther powers. 

The war powers are well understood ; they extend not only to 
the raising of armies, but to all the supplies that are incidental 
to the support of armies. They can go even further; they can 
be applied to protect the Army even in peace areas, in all of the 
camps, cantonments, garrisons, or coast defenses, forts—in fact, 
at every place where there is a force of the United States sta- 
tioned ; they can be applied to all naval stations and naval craft, 
85 everything that is connected directly or indirectly with the 

Luvy. 

1 apse the war powers are well understood; there is no 
controversy here, I apprehend, between those who oppose the 
conference report and those who favor It in regard to the exe- 
cution of war powers or in the delegation of war powers to the 
Executive. I believe, however, there is a well-grounded contro- 
versy in regard to the surrender by Congress of war powers 
that it ought properly to keep. 

They are the war powers exercised by Congress that are of a 
discretionary character, but dependent upon our republican 
form of government to justify and measure the extent of their 
exercise. How much money shall be levied? How much shall 
be collected in revenue bills? How much shall be appropriated 
by the supply bills for the Army? When shall we extend the 
draft age beyond 31 years, or when shall we drop it below 21 
years? Shall we extend the draft age to 50 or 60 years? Those 
are matters of legislative discretion. In the exercise of the 
power to raise and support armies both the levying of taxes 
and the drafting of men are discretionary matters with Con- 
gress. No appropriations that Congress may’ make for raising 
and supporting armies can extend, however, for more than two 
years. That takes it up to the general election. It is with a 
view of constant consultation with the source of political power 
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in this country that this restraint is placed upon Congress. It 
ought not to be delegated to another. The House of Rep- 
resentatives, the source of revenue bills, expires every two 
years, which is in keeping with the salutary principle that we 
shall not go beyond this period in the exercise of the great 
powers of taxation upon which armies ultimately depend for 
their maintenance. This is only saying that the American people 
exercise their right of free government by recurring elections. 
In exercising that power we have passed what is commonly 
known as the conscription act. Within the limits of 21 and 31 
years men subject to military duty have been registered. The ex- 
tent to which they shall be called into service is a matter of con- 
gressional discretion. That power can, it is true, be delegated to 
the Executive and, under certain conditions, ought to be dele- 
gated to the Executive; but at present, with no greater speed, 
with no greater accounting for powers already delegated than 
we can find before the Senate, I do not think we are justified 
in delegating further powers to the Executive at this time, nor 
are we justified in further blanket legislation appropriating 
money, in view of some expenditures which have not yet prop- 
erly been accounted for. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Montana? J 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. s 

Mr. WALSH. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. What is th 
matter before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The conference report on the 
espionage bill is before the Senate, and the question is on agree- 
ing to the report. 

Mr. WALSH. In view of the discussion, I was afraid it had 
been displaced by some other business. I am measuring the 
probable exercise of power asked by the use of that already 
granted and its enlargement proposed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, under the provisions of the 
pending bill the further delegation of power is to the Post- 
master General. It is an Executive power, because it at last 
is exercised by an appointee of the Executive. It will only be 


in addition to powers that have already been granted. There 


is an esplonage act that has been in force for some time, to 
which this proposed law will be an amendment. If the espion- 
age act were enforced, I think it would prevent a great many 
of the complaints which are made of various imprudent actions, 
to say the least, of citizens and aliens. 

Mr, President, there is in the press reports this statement 
from the officers of the Department of Justice in Chicago: 


From now on anyone who “ does anything willfully ” with the obvious 
purpose of interfering with the prone functions of the Government in 
the prosecution of the war can arrested and, what is more, can be 
convicted. “ We can fill the jails," said one operative. It is just what 
we have been waiting for. It gives us the power we have lacked.” 


In Chicago to-day William D. Haywood has an office at 1001 
West Madison Street, as I remember, and he has been there for 
some time operating for the I. W. W. He is sending out great 
quantities of literature, and, as already stated, that literature 
no one questions is highly seditious in character. It is not only 
intended to give aid and comfort to the I. W. W., but it is 
directly intended to hinder the Government in the prosecution 
of its war purposes and in the exercise of its war power. 

In addition to that, a gentleman who has recently been to 
Washington, and I think appeared before the committee not 
many days ago—yesterday or day before yesterday—Mr. Town- 
ley, has uttered and has spread broadcast in the Northwest 
more seditious sentiments than the I. W. W. operating out of 
Chicago. Mr. Haywood is subject to arrest. He can be checked 
and punished, if-the district attorney of Chicago would invoke 
existing laws. He claims that further legislation is necessary. 
So do the State authorities. They say that no convictions can 
be had. That must be, then, because there is an entire absence 
of evidence, or of such evidence as would convince a jury that 
a conviction is justified. ` 

Mr. Townley is responsible for the language which I am 
about to read. Instead of arresting him on such language, 
instead of stopping him, even after the espionage law was 
passed—it has been in force since last fall—he has been run- 
ning at large, uttering his sentiments at pleasure. He is in 
Washington. He kas abused his liberty and his citizenship. 
He is under indictment for arrest now but not under any act 
of Congress or as a result of any presecution by a Federal 
officer. He is now being prosecuted under the State laws of 
Minnesota. Mr. Townley used this language on the 8th day 
of July, 1917. It is worse than anything used by the I. W. W. 
He has never apologized for it or retracted it: 


We have been ragged into war by the American autocracy, dragged 
into a war we did not want, and we are told it is a war to liberate the 
people from the control of autocracy. We are about to send millions 
of our young men over to Europe to fight the German autocracy— 


I regret to use this language, but I put it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp— 


while the big-bellled, red-necked American plutocrats, ten times worse 
than the German autocrats, coin the blood of our young men into 
profits for themselves, we are about to send our soldiers over to fight 
the German autocracy, who charge their people $8.50 per barrel for 
flour; we are sending them over to fight for the American autocracy, 
who charge the American people $17 per barrel for four. You are about 
to have these young fellows drafted into the Army, and they will be 
sent over to Europe to fight. They will have their legs shot off 

And then he enumerates various of the hardships of military 
service, which I will insert at the conclusion of my remarks, 
without reading, but repeating that— 


American plutocrats continue to obtain their extortionate profits of 
$4,000,000,000 per year while loudly shouting that this is a war for 
erty and democracy. 


This same offender, Mr. President, was taken by the censor 
of publicity, Mr. Creel, to various Federal officials, in order that 
he might interview them, and assure them that he was a good 
American citizen now. He may be granted absolution for his 
sins by the publie authorities; but the man who, on the 8th of 
July, 1917, at Buffalo Lake, in Sargent County, N. Dak., deliv- 
ered himself of these sentiments, at heart was not a good citi- 
zen, Whatever promises he may make now, however plausible 
may be his denunciation of others, however much he may ac- 
cuse others of falsehoods. Mr. Townley is on record not only 
in this extract from his speech but in many others as a sedi- 
tious character himself. As I stated a few days ago, he was 
five times on the platform with Frank Little in the State of 
Montana, He was there for seditious purposes. He was caught 
in the company of the I. W. W.'s in that State. They were en: 
gaged in disturbances of the public peace. What they did is 
well known in that State. Mr, Townley’s connection with their 
seditious and murderous plans is not so well known, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr, SHERMAN. Les, sir. 

Mr. KING. Is this the same Townley who is the president 
of this new league, the Nonpartisan League? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Les, sir. 

Mr. KING. And the man who is attempting to organize the 
farmers in the United States? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. KING. Do those who are the members of this organiza- 
tion know of his criminal utterances, his disloyal sentiments, 
and approve of him and still retain him as the leader and presi- 
dent of their organization? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; he is the same one, I will say to 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. It would seem to indicate that the members of 
this Nonpartisan League are disloyalists at heart, and are put- 
ting forth as their representative a man who ought to be in the 
penitentiary. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think the Senator is correct; and I 
think many of the members of the Nonpartisan League, upon a 
discovery of Mr. Townley’s conduct and his affiliations in very 
recent times, are withdrawing themselves from that organiza- 
tion. ə ; 

Mr. President, the extract which I bave read is signed by 
17 persons. I suppose every Member of the Senate has a copy 
of it. It bears the marks of being one of numerous carbon 
copies made. The men who signed this are farmers, merchants, 
druggists, and physicians at different points in North Dakota. 

It has become quite popular to shock audiences by statements 
of a radical character, and this applies to the present war; it 
applies to, certain business men in the United States; it applies 
to some of the authorities. It reflects upon every Member of 
Congress who voted to declare war, to raise and support 
armies; it reflects upon the President; it reflects upon all his 
Cabinet, especially upon the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. It is in an existing controversy, a war with a 
public enemy. Remarks of that kind and their repetition, their 
introduction into the mails of the country; directly tend to in- 
terfere with the progress of the war. They tend, in the lan- 
guage to which I have no objection applied in that particular 
instance, to cast contumely upon or bring the United States 
Government into disrepute. 

I dislike to be specific in mentioning names, but a week or 
two ago it became necessary, according to my lights, to do so, 
and accordingly I did. I do not pursue this course in the 
Senate voluntarily, but because there is no other way to reach 
the evils which I regard as calling for public criticism. 

If Mr. Townley should be arrested under this bill, if it should 
be enacted, how would he defend himself? For instance, I am 
in receipt of a letter on the arrest of Theodore B. Pape, a law- 
yer in good standing in Quincy, III. I think he is of German 
parentage. He is of the majority party. He was arrested un- 
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der existing law. He would not buy any liberty bonds. He 
said he hoped or believed that this war ought to end in a draw 
between this country and Germany. For that he was arrested 
and is now under bond. He defends himself by saying that in 
1916 he supported in his political efforts a certain ticket be- 
cause the party it represented had kept us out of war, and that 
he believed we ought to preserve a strict neutrality; that he 
himself, in refusing to buy liberty bonds ard in asking that 
the war end in a draw, is only carrying out what he voted to 
carry out in November, 1916. I think he is wrong. Conditions 
have changed since then, but it is characteristic of a good many 
of our German friends that they ehange their attitude slowly. 
Mr. Pape cau not adjust himself to the newly organized forces 
of democracy. He is a victim to his inability to change rap- 
idly, to say the least of it. He does not ¢hange his opinions 
with that degree of facility and with that rapidity that his 
chief did, in whose word he placed reliance and whose ticket 
he supported. That is his claim. I think he is wrong about 
it. He must adjust himself to the declaration of war made in 
Congress and to the execution of war powers pursuant to that 
declaration. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REDD, My attention has been diverted from the re- 
marks of the Senator, so that I am not sure that I followed all 
he was saying; but I understood him to read a statement pur- 
porting to set forth the language of Mr. Townley, uttered at 
some meeting in one of the Dakotas, 

Mr. SHERMAN, In North Dakota. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Townley appeared before the Military Affairs 
Committee on, I think, ‘the day before yesterday, and under 
oath denied the truth of a number of newspaper statements which 
were read to him, and I think that among ‘those statements was 
the one the Senator read or one very similar to it in terms. Mr. 
Townley claimed that the press had deliberately misrepresented 
him. I hold no brief for Mr. Townley ; but I know that the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, if he had been advised of the fact that I have 
just stated, would have stated that fact in connection with what 
he has said. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir. He is entitled to the benefit of the 
denial, and to be heard at proper times and places. I assume 
that the Military Affairs Committee in due time will report the 
evidence taken in its hearings, so that it may be accessible to 
the general public, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to in- 
terrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KING. Notwithstanding he may have so appeared before 
the committee and have so testified, if he was with Frank Little 
in Butte and appeared upon the public stands with him and sup- 
ported the activities of the I. W. W. in Butte or elsewhere, then 
he deserves all of the condemnation, and more, that was be- 
stowed upon him by the Senator from IIlinols. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I-agree with the Senator. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir. 4 

Mr. REED. I think the record of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee will show that I pretty severely cross-examined the gen- 
tleman, and no reasonable man will go further than I would go 
in condemning any man who utters the sentiments that have 
been attributed to Mr. Townley; but, of course, no fair man 
would convict him for uttering those sentiments if, in fact, he did 
not utter them, and I thought it was only fair to say what I did 
to the Senator from Illinois. As to whether he is a member 
of the I. W. W. or not I do not know. As to whether he is a 
good man or not I do not know; but I would not convict him for 
uttering these expressions because he had done something else, 
and neither would the Senator from Utah. I simply thought I 
ought to say what I did to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the hearings before the com- 
mittee can ascertain the weight of the evidence ‘finally. The 17 
men whose names are attached to this statement, however, ‘say 
that all of them heard this speech made. Among them is A. N. 
Carlblom, who at one time was the auditor of the State of North 
Dakota. He certainly would not have his name attached to a 
statement of this kind without being duly advised of the truth 
of it. These 17 men, however, can be brought before the com- 
mittee, and it can be ascertained whether statement is true 
or false; and in justice to Mr. Townley, who is entitled to justice 
along with the rest of us, the matter ought to be pursued to a 
conclusion, so that it may be ascertained where the weight of 


evidence is, and that the truth may be known concerning Mr. 
Townley. I have no desire to do him an injustice. 

I have called attention to these things that he has ‘said that 
lave been well authenticated so far as I ean judge without in- 
terviewing witnesses myself. Newspaper men from St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Stillwater, and various other points in Minnesota, 
have written me that they have attended his meetings, and they 
have vouched for the accuracy of seditious remarks made by 
him similar to the ones I have read. So when the hearing is 
finally determined in all probability there will be a considerable 
volume of testimony on Mr. Townley’s alleged seditious state- 
ments. 

I referred to the defense, which T think is entirely unjustified, 
set up by the gentleman referred to nt Quincy, III. In addition 
to that I read from an address made October 16, 1916, at Jersey 
City, N. J., by the Secretary of War. The Secretary says: 


Some people say they can not understand the President's Mexican 
policy, and I want to tell you why. They have forgotten our own 

istory and the Declaration of Independence, and the President has 
not forgotten either. Why are we impatient at the Mexicans? We say 
they do not respect the lives and lad aed of our people. Perhaps the 
don't. We say they do not pay their honest debts. They don't. We 
say they are a ragamuffin lot. We say thelr money is not any good. 
That is true. It is only worth two or three cents on the dollar. We 
aay ey do not respect church 8 That is also — 7 Bi 

he W 3 thing is that people never respect these ugs In a 
revolution, e had a revolution, and from the beginning to the end 
of that the conditions in this country were so like Mexico that it is 
perfectly astounding to read. 

Washington's soldiers, in the march to Valley Forge, stole every- 
thing they could lay their hands on. They stole the silver vessels 
from the churches and melted them up to buy drink; they drove minis- 
ters of the gospel and 3 of churches out of their churches and 
out of the country. The money of the Confederation was so worthless 
that when 22 tried to make merchants take it the latter hid their 
provisions in thelr cellars, 

On the 23d of December, 1777, Washington reported to Con- 
gress that 2;898 men were unfit for duty because they were 
barefoot or otherwise naked. Only 8.200 men were present for 
duty. It is estimated that 3.000 men perished on these hills 
during ‘the six months of the encampment, while in the 26 
principal engagements of the Revolution the number of killed and 
wounded did not greatly exceed a total of 9,000. Three thou- 
sand perished on the hills alone, These are the men of Valley 
Forge, in the winter of 1777 and 1778, of whom the present 
Secretary of War says that they stole the silver vessels from 
the churches and melted them up to bug drink; they dreve 
ministers of the gospel and preachers of churches out of their 
churches and out of the country.” 

Let me read this provision of law, which is just about the 
same as the provisions in all the State laws on slander and 
libel. Most of the State laws on criminal libel have practically 
the same provision: 

A libel is a malicious defamation, expressed elther by printing or by 
signs or pictures or the like, tend to blacken the memory of one 
who is dead or to Impeach the honesty, integrity, virtue, or reputation, 
or publish the natural defects of one who is allve, and thereby expose 
him to public hatred, contempt, ridicule, or financial injury. 

Under the ordinary definition of a criminal libel any descend- 
ant in blood of a soldier or officer of Valley Forge would have a 
right under such a statute, if the language was repeated in the 
State where that is the law, or in any other State having a 
similar law, to bring a prosecution for criminal libel against the 
Secretary of War for that utterance. How can we blame the 
Townleys, how can we blame the Haywoods, how can we blame 
the Victor Bergers, how can we blame the I. W. W.’s in the hop 
fields of the coast, in the wheat ‘fields of the Northwest, in the 
cornfields of the Mississippi Valley, in the autumn husking 
season, when they deliver themselves of their diatribes aguinst 
the law and order of communities or when they speak of the 
soldiers living when the Secretary of War speaks of the soldiers 
dead in such language? Such language as Townley’s, which he 
is alleged to have uttered of the war, and of Secretary Baker 
ought not to be used either of the living or dead. 

Mr. President, there is a very great latitude, undproperly so, 
in campaigns. This utterance was made in the campaign, of 1916 
in the State of New Jersey. I apprehend that it produced no 
immediate results favorable to the speaker. Such things usually 
bring their own punishment, and nobody makes any complaint 
about it. I only allude to these matters to show that those who 
now are very great sticklers for the amendment of the law so 
that the truth can not be told, even with good motives and for 
justifiable ends, propose to apply to everybody in ‘this unhappy 
state of public affairs a rule which they themselves have never 
observed. 

I think every one of the 48 States in the Union has in its bill 
of rights a provision similar to the one which I shall now read: 


Ever: rson may freely speak, write, and publish on all subjects, 

— — for the abuse of that liberty; gaa in all trials for libel, 

both civil and criminal, the truth, when published with good motives 
and for justifiable ends, shall be a sufficient defense. 
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- These are criminal libels that are referred to in the pending 
bill. Whenever there is a prosecution it will be by criminal 
process, on indictment by a grand jury, because the punishment 
may extend to confinement in the penitentiary. It is a crime 
which, when a defendant is convicted, is denominated an in- 
famous offense. Mr. President, it is well known that the first 
10 amendments to the Constitution were adopted very soon after 
the formation of the present Federal Government. They were 
adopted in pursuance of a common understanding with the 
ratifying States. Some States of the original 13 were reluctunt 
to ratify the Constitution. They were jealous of their local 
State powers; so there was an understanding that this series of 
amendments would be made in the event they ratified the Con- 
stitution, 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minois 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FALL. Before the Senator leaves the point upon which 
he has just been addressing the Senate, I will state that I have 
listened with a good deal of interest to the extructs which he 
has read into the Recozp from the remarks of the Secretary of 
War, and I should like to ask the Senator a question. He is 
now discussing the conference report upon H. R. 8753, which act 
itself provides a penalty of $10,000, or imprisonment for not 
more than 20 years, for willfully uttering, printing, writing, or 
publishing, among other things— 
any la ge intended to bring the * * © military or naval forces 
of the United States, or the flag of the United States, or the uniform of 
the Army or Navy of the United States into contempt, scorn, contumely, 
or disrepute, 

If this act were now a law and the Secretary of War would 
repeat the words he, I understand, uttered. would he, in the 
opinion of the Senator, be liable to punishment under the terms 
of the act for uttering words calculated to bring the Army of 
the United States into contempt and scorn and contumely or 
disrepute? , 

Mr, SHERMAN. He would be entitled to a jury trial, 

Mr. FALL. And the bin provides for a jury trial, of course. 

Mr. SHERMAN. He is liable to Indictment. Such language 
directly tends to bring the Government of the United States into 
disrepute. I do not think he will be prosecuted, 

Mr. FALL, I will say to the Senator it is a fact that, in my 
judgment. he could be prosecuted, and that is one of my reasons 
for supporting this bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not think he would be prosecuted, be- 
cause I do not regard the present Attorney General of the United 
States as a vigorous prosecutor. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, will the Senator kindly 
read once again the utterances. of the present Secretary of War 
which the Senator quoted? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir, I regret that such an utterance 
was ever mule, I want to preface the rereading of it by say- 
ing that In the Continental Army, upon reading the confidential 
reports, it appears that like all other armies there were a few 
improper characters found in the service. They were court- 
martialed, they were sent to the guardhouse for larceny, for 
drunkenness, for various offenses, but that these lapses of an 
occasional kind, an exceptional charaeter, were such as to 
justify describing the men at Valley Forge in such language 
there is no historic proof. If that were in a school history, how 
would it be regarded in any part of the Union? Who would 
want to read it? Who would wish it taught to his children? 
I remember in the steel vault at Albany, N. Y.. some of the 
memoranda and writings of George Washington, one in par- 
ticular, which contains his opinion of his generals. It was 
preserved in that form so that in the event of his death, because 
he took risks, he was under fire, those who succeeded him 
might have the benefit of his knowledge of his generals. In 
that is the statement about “Mad” Anthony Wayne. All of 
you who have read it will remember, without my going into de- 
tails, his opinion of Gen. Wayne as a brave officer, and without 
quoting some parts of it, however, one who always needed some 
one to exerelse over him discretionary and supervisory power. 
He went through analyzing the characteristics of others of his 
generals, Those were mutters that ought not to be published 
in nny school history or any general history of the United 
States. I would not even quote here so as to incorporate in 
the ConcresstonaL RECORD the substance of some things he said 
about his own generals. But that is the exception to the gen- 
eral rule of the men whom he gathered about him to fight the 
Revolutionary War. To make that a pretense for a general 
charge against all the officers of the Revolutionary War wonld 
be n gross libel upon their memory. It would be in addition 
to that, Mr. President, a lapse from the duty of any good citizen 
of this country. With this preface I read this language: 
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Washington's soldiers in the march to Valley Forge stole everything 
they could lay their hands on. They stole the silver vessels from the 
churches and melted them up to buy drink; they drove ministers of 
the gospel and nreachers of churches out of their churches and out of 
the country, The money of the Confederation was so worthless that 
when they tried to make merchants take it the latter hid their provi- 
sions in their cellars. 

What they needed, then, was a food administrator, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. GALLINGER, If the Senator will permit me 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGET. I have seen it repeatedly stated that the 
present Secretary of War is or was a pacifist, but I did not know 
before that he had gone the length the Senater quotes him as 
having gone In denunciation of the Army fighting under Gen. 
Washington, 

Mr. SHERMAN. He loses no oppertunity to oppose war, even 
in a revolutionary cause which resulted in the founding of the 
Government under which we are now living here. He under- 
took to justify the Villa banditti of Mexico by the outrageous 
statements read that a Mexican bandit and murderous robber 
was no worse than Washington’s soldiers at Valley Forge. 

The Senitor from New Mexico [Mr. Fart] spoke of paosecu- 
tions. There will be no prosecutions whatever the merits of the 
controversy might be. The Attorney General does not prosecute 
under existing law with that pertinacity and vigor that ought 
to mark a great prosecutor representing the punitive branch of 
the Federal Government. He either does not well understand 
the criminal laws of this country or he exercises a degree of 
color blindness when he approaches offenders, 

I shall not insert in the Recorp these matters, but the as- 
sistant district attorney in Tennessee was recently removed from 
oflice. I suppose it will stir up a great controversy, but I do 
not care to pursue it. I am only stating the fact as it has oc- 
curred. He was removed, whether rightfully or wrongfully I 
shall not stop to Inquire. Ne had been active in collecting evi- 
dence and presenting charges against the publisher of a news- 
paper known as the Nashville Banner. Because of his activity 
in presenting charges against the owner and publisher of this 
newspaper as an alien enemy, as he regarded him, he was, as 
he says. removed from office. No prosecution has ever been had 
of the editor of this newspaper. No prosecution will be had. 
The evidence would tend to show that he is an alien, that his 
utterances previous to the declaration of war were friendly to 
the nations now a publie enemy. Because of this investigation 
by the assistant district attorney I think the proof before me 
shows he was removed upon the demand of the newspaper man 
referred to. I only allude to this, not for any purpose at this 
time of doing more than serving a purpose in pointing the moral 
and adorning the tale of prosecutions in the United States. If 
it should be proper at some future occasion when the issue is 
raised, it probably will be examined in due form and hearings 
hat if the Senate should regard it as worthy of that investi- 
gation. 

These amendments, the first 10 to which I alluded a while 
ago, were in pursuance of a common understanding by the ratify- 
ing States that similar amendments would be presented and 
ratified in due time. Amendment No. 1 says: 

Congress shall make no iaw respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press or the right of the people ceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

Those are a very formal sort of rights. We read them over 
and think very little of them. They are like the air we breathe 
in this country. No one ever questions them until they are 
denied to us. We would never understand fully the benefit we 
derive from those apparently simple provisions, like the air that 
comes to everybody who needs it, every living person. We never 
appreciate it until it is withdrawn and then we suddenly learn 
that it is the breath of life. So these apparently simple provi- 
sions which go with us as a matter of course we seldom under- 
stand until the rights guaranteed fail or are withdrawn, and 
then we understand that they are the very breath of civil liberty 
and of free government, 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr, SHERMAN. Yes, sir, 

Mr. WALSH. Recurring to the removal of the Tennessee dis- 
trict attorney, the public press at that time, a few days ago, 
announced as I read the article that the district attorney had 
been removed because it was thought he had not been sufficiently 
vigorous in prosecutions under the espionage act and other acts 
connected with the war. Tf want to inquire of the Senator from 
Illinois if he read the statement Mm the papers, and if the Sena- 
tor is in n position to tell us which of the two stories Is correct. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would not undertake to state. I think that 
is a proper matter for the Judiciary Committee of the Senate to 
investigate, ~ 
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Mr. WALSH. Let me inquire, then, why the Senator saw fit 
on the floor of the Senate to'give the other version of the matter 
and not to advert to the fact that the public press of the country 
announced that he was removed because he had not been suffi- 
ciently vigorous? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I know that was the charge. When the 
Senator asks why I did not refer to it, I apprehend that Mr. 
E. B. Stahlman, the newspaper man referred to, will, if a hear- 
ing is had, present the charges against the assistant district 
attorney of Tennessee, Mr. Campen. 

Mr. WALSH. - I do not care to pursue it further, but I was 
curious to inquire why the Senator overlooked the public press 
statement of the matter and gave what appeared to be the rea- 
son assigned by the man who had been removed. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I was quite sure that before the contro- 
versy was ended in the Senate Mr. Stahlman or others would 
be heard from and the Senator's curiosity gratified. I thank 
ihe Senator for bringing up that view of it. The press reports 
that were made soon after said that Marvin Campen, as I re- 
member, was removed because he was not sufficiently vigorous 
in prosecution. Mr. Campen, from documents I have in my 
possession, says that he was removed because he presented rea- 
sons why Mr. Stahlman himself was an alien and a naturalized 
resident of the United States and was not in sympathy with 
the prosecution of the war either before or since the declara- 
tion of war. For that he says that he was threatened by Mr. 
Stahlman that he would be removed, and his removal followed 
thereafter in due course. That is his statement, but whether 
it would be sustained by the evidence at the hearing is a mat- 
ter that, if it should come before a committee, can be attended 
to as other disputed questions of fact are. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, another question. Does not 
the Senator think that the statement by him on the floor of the 
Senate of the reason assigned by the officer who was removed 
is calculated to Jeaye upon the public mind the impression that 
the Départment of Justice is not as vigorous as it ought to be 
in ferreting out those who are guilty of disloyil utterances? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Les, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the Senator think that he ought, upon 
the evidence he has given, aid in instilling in the minds of the 
public that impression? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido, I think I am justified in saying all 
that I have said and much more. 

In addition, if the Senator will permit, I do not want to ex- 
hibit any ex parte unfairness, but I communicated with the 
Attorney General myself on some matters that I thought re- 
quired attention. I will refer to them in a moment. Whether 
any statement I may make here would carry any weight in 
Tennessee or not, I do not know. 

I have made a number of statements here probably contrary 
to the traditions of the Senate, contrary ordinarily to my own 
custom of late years. I use the names of persons. There is 
ho way that I know to get results unless I speak the names of 
the human agencies. Now, whether it produces any results, I 
do not know. I only know that a number of infuriated, ex- 
cited gentlemen got together in my home town last Sunday on 
the south side of the courthouse—several thousand of them, it 
is claimed—and passed resolutions to the effect that I was en- 
titled to no credence. Evidently I produce no very satisfac- 
tory impression upon that multitude. It might have been sat- 
isfactory from their viewpoint, but from my viewpoint, in pro- 
ducing convictions, it has exactly the opposite effect from what 
the Senator from Montana had hoped. 

I have been denounced by very many of them in years past, 
and I am probably not supersensitive to criticism from that 
source. My epidermis has received a toughening process from 
other like resolutions from these gentlemen and their associ- 
utes, I have had no very exuberant hope that I would convince 
them even when I made the statement about them, but it was 
about these same gentlemen and it is in that connection that I 
communicated with the Atterney General, and from which in 
part I received the impression to which I gave utterance a while 
ago, that he is not just as vigorous in prosecution of offenders, 
especially where remedial justice would be served by appre- 
hending some who contemplate, or say they contemplate, the 
commission of crime in certain localities, 

There are in the soft-coal belt I referred to about 100,000 
soft-coal miners. Nearly all of them, the greater part at least, 
are unionized. These mines produce the fuel for a very great 
industrial community. I think the bituminous coal tonnage 
produced in that area exceeds that of any soft-coal area in the 
United States.. The greater part of the power generated in 
Obicago, in Moline, Rock Island, Davenport, Canton, III., 
up and down the Mississippi Valley for manufacturing pur- 
poses is derived from this coal belt, and as well some of the 


manufactories in East St. Louis and a great deal of the manu- 
facturing in St. Louis across the river in Missouri are furnished 
from this coal belt. A strike is disastrous. 

The man who is the chairman or president of the Illinois 
Federation of Labor is active, I repeat in spite of his vociferous 
denials on various occasions, in encouraging strikes. Referring 
to various strikes that have taken place in the past, In which 
cold-blooded murders have occurred of not less than 40 men, 
coal mines have been dynamited and destroyed, and a very 
large amount of property destroyed. I have documents in my 
possession with his name signed to them calling upon these 
men to remember the same methods they used iy putting other 
of their employers out of business in years past. I have reports 
from a credible agency of more than 25 witnesses of actual 
conditions in that area of men and women, of hack drivers, 
plumbers, coal miners, firemen of railways, firemen in the 
municipal department, firemen of various factories in that area 
where they say they are only waiting for a favorable oppor- 
tunity to renew the sympathetic strike. 

These statements were made before this document I have in 
my possession was signed by the president of the Federation of 
Labor. The matter is one that enn easily kindle an explosion, 
I have seen on three occasions strikes in this area, They are 
of a peculiarly vindicative and bloody character. They are 
destructive, and on three occasions martial rule was declared 
by the governor, and as high as 5,000 troops drew a cordon 
around the affected area to restore order. 

With matters in this surcharged condition, with the publie 
atmosphere in that condition, this statement was made encour- 
aging these men to promote and practice another strike with 
all the attendant disorders. 

There are in this area and dependent upon this fuel a great 
many factories. They have war contracts. From military vehi- 
cles in Rock Island, the arsenals and the island of Rock Island, 
and the Mississippi River carload after carload of coal goes 
from this area into that plant for the generation of power. 
From the vehicles in and about Moline and Chicago, motor 
trucks are sent to France, gun carriages made, the artiliery 
that is in course of preparation to be used upon our allies’ front 
is made from power generated by this coal. I consider in the 
exercise of a war power alone that a strike taking away fuel 
from this needed industry, a strike stopping this production 
of the war munitions, is of itself a direct interference with the 
preparation or with the support of the Army and Navy of the 
United States. 

I think under existing law the authorities familiar with 
those who interfere with our Army in that way, whether they 
be members of labor unions, whether they be dishonest contrac- 
tors, or whether they be seditious men upon the platform in 
this country, can all be dealt with, and they all ought to 
be dealt with. I called upon the Attorney General and pre- 
sented him these reports, stating the conditions, and asked him 
to take action throngh his authority. The reply which I have 
in my files is that the department does not think anything can 
be done. Following on this failure, which I communicated to 
those interested in contracts and in keeping the peace in this 
area, they appealed to the governor. The lieutenant governor 
of the State appeared here when this act was pending before 
it went to conference. He came from the Attorney General's 
office and said that something had to be done, that they could 
not preserve the public peace, and asked me to lend myself to 
the passage of this original measure. I gave the answer to him 
that I gave on the floor here some days ago. I told him to go 
home, as far as I was concerned, and tell the officers of the 
State, beginning with the governor, to exercise their lawful 
powers and preserve the peace by the State authorities. I said 
further, if I was in the governor's office there would be peace 
there or I would know the reason why; that I would exhaust 
every able-bodied man in summoning a posse that there was in 
that State. I said, “ You do not need more laws; what you 
need is enforcement of the ones you now have.“ 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN, I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator kindly tell us under what 
law he thinks that prosecution could have been conducted by 
the Federal authorities? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Interference with the armies. 

Mr. WALSH. Can you give a reference to the statute? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. I can find it for you. It is a war 
power as well as under recent acts of Congress, 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator can put it in at any time. It 
could not have been the espionage act, because he was opposed 
to it when it was before the Senate, and he is opposed to it now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will do so. The war power punishing in- 
terfering with the Army is already in the espionage act. It is 
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already in sections 1342 and 1343 of the statutes, in which the 
Army and Navy are protected. I was not opposed to that, be- 
cause it was passed before I was ever in Congress. It deals 
with the interference directly with supplies going to or the move- 
ments of the Army. I think it could be dealt with by court- 
martial even under existing law under section 1348 of the Re- 
yised Statutes. The threatened action to which I directed the 
attention of the Attorney General could have been reached under 
section 4 of the food and fuel administration act, which has 
been effective since August 10, 1917. That section says: 

It is hereby made unlawful for any person „ to conspire, 
combine, agrec, or arrange with any other person (a) to Umit the 
facilities for * * Producing any necessaries; (b) to 
restrict the supply of any necessar $ 

Coal is a necessary element of fuel. To limit its production is 
a direct violation of the law. Still the Attorney General could 
find no law to punish those who promoted strikes and stopped 
coul production. > 

These 10 amendments that were made immediately following 
the creation of the present form of government contain several 
of the guaranteed civil rights of a citizen of the United States. 
Suppose it were proposed here that we repeal the right by an 
act of Congress, or abrogate it, rather, of the people peaceably 
to assemble. It is war times, it is said, and we ought not to 
have the right to assemble; it might lead to seditious multi- 
tudes. Suppose we petition the Congress to nullify or abrogate 
the right of petition, constantly exercised as one of the routine 
orders of business in this body. Is there any occasion for it at 
this time? If there is no occasion to abrogate the right peace- 
ably to assemble and the right to petition for a redress of griev- 
ances, there is no right therefore to interfere with the freedom 
of speech or of the press, They are in the same amendment. 
They are a part of the same guaranty. They are an essential ele- 

ment of the civil liberty of the American citizen, and if one is to 
be taken away then all of them can as well be taken away. I can 
understand upon certain conditions, if the civil law were sus- 
pended and we were living under martial rule, that all constitu- 
tional guaranties would end until the resumption of civil gov- 
ernment. 

The law of the camp would be the law of the land when the 
Constitution ceased its protection, 

There is only one occasion, Mr. President, when a right can be 
suspended by Congress, when, in the absence of martial law, a 
civil or a common-law right can be taken away, We can sus- 
pend the law of habeas corpus. I have always inclined to the 
view that that writ of common right or any other common-law 
right ought not to be suspended except by an act of Congress, 
and not by an Executive order. So long as civil authority is 
paramount in territory subject to the jurisdiction of the Con- 
stitution there can be no suspension by the Executive. These 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution must remain, ‘They can 
be suspended, not by an act of Congress, but only by an invasion 
or a rebellion of that character which suspends civil authority 
in the territory concerned. Then all these civil guaranties that 
preserve the liberty of the citizen are at an end. 

I have gone through a good many losing fights in smaller 
jurisdictions, and I am prepared to see this voted through in the 
way the conference committee has reported it. I am not pos- 
sessed of any abounding enthusiasm or faith in what the Senate 
will do so far as rejecting the report is concerned. I am only 
making these observations in pursuance of what I consider a 
duty, to state the views of myself and my colleagues who are of a 
like opinion. Mr. President, it seems to me if we suspend these 
rights or attempt to do so by an act of Congress we ought to 
inquire what the Limitations on our power are. We have no 
right by law to establish religion, A State may do so by its 
constitutional law or by a statute if it wishes. It might create 
a State church; that ts its local affair; but Congress can not 
do so. That is a limitation. Immediately following a prohibi- 
tion of the exercise of the power respecting the establishment of 
religion follows a prohibition on Congress of restricting the 
freedom of speech or of the press. That being a limitation upon 
Congress, it necessarily leaves any restriction upon the liberty 
of speech or of the press in the hands of the States. The only 
way we can justify any such power here, Mr. President, is under 
the exercise of the war powers of Congress. In the exercise of 
the war powers I believe we can prohibit the use of language 
that casts reflections upon the form of government, the Constitu- 
tion, the Army, the Navy, the uniform, and the flag. I wish to 
inquire a moment, under the language of this bill as embodied in 
this conference report, what it is when it comes to a matter of 
evidence—and that is the way all these matters finally come 
in the enfercement of penal statutes—what as a matter of evi- 
dence would be regarded as anything uttered or printed that is 
contemptuous or abusive about the form of the Government of 


the United States, the Constitution of the United States, or the 
military or naval forces? è 

Abusive language relative to the form of government. is 
likely to be construed to be an attack upon republican govern- 
ment or upon free popular government. Conceding that is what 
it means, then a mere criticism of the Government in its de- 
tails of operation would not of itself be an offense. The bill 
continues, further, that the Constitution must not be reflected 
upon in contemptuous or abusive language nor the military or 
naval forces. 

When we come to the nillitary forces, Mr. President, what 
would be contemptuous or abusive language about the military 
forces? Who decides it? When it comes to a postal matter, 
the Postmaster General decides it, and from him there is no 
appeal in a practical sense. A week or a month or several 
months must clapse before a final hearing could be had setting 
aside any unjust orders he made, and in that time bankruptcy 
and ruin would be inflicted upon a newspaper publisher or the 
publisher of a magazine or a periodical. Would I be allowed, 
Mr. President, to say what I have said on the floor of the Senate 
about the Secretary of War? All these laws must in some way 
be enforced. am as ardent in my desire to see this war con- 
ducted successfully as is the Secretary of War himself. The 
criticisms I make are because, as I think, they are not conduct- 
ing the war in the most eflicient way; the criticisms are meant 
to be and are constructive criticisms. What would be con- 
temptuous or abusive language about the Secretary of War? 
How far could I go? What could I say? What suggestions 
could I make? What errors could I recite? What constructive 
criticism would be allowed before I would be charged, if I were 
merely outside of the Senate Chamber, with using contemptuous 
and abusive language about the military forces of the United 
States? Must I be held to speak of those forces in the aggre- 
gate, as a unit, as an entirety, or if I speak of a division or of a 
brigade or uf a regiment or of a company or of an officer or of 
the officers in the aggregate, or if I speak of the Secretary of 
War critically alone, am I then using, according to the Inter- 
pretation of those charged with the execution of the law, con- 
temptuous and abusive language? 

No one would question what would be ‘contemptuous and 
abusive language about the uniform. For it we have a reverence 
and a respect, as we have for the colors themselves; but if we 
criticize the method in which the war is being conducted, some- 
times by fallible human agents, would it not be said that neces- 
sarily the inference is to reflect by construction abusively or 
contemptuously upon the Army, the Navy, or the uniform or the 
flag? That is a question of construction. Constructive criminal 
libel would be a doctrine similar to constructive treason in the 
arbitrary rule of the early Kings of England. I would greatly 
like the Senator in charge of the bill, the very capable Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], to say, if he takes ocen- 
sion to comment upon the bill, whether a criticism of a military 
officer or ef the Secretary or Assistant Secretary of War or of 
any military authority—a criticism that is true, based upon a 
desire to improve the service—would be regarded as contemptu- 
ous and abusive in the language of this bill? I am interested tn 
that. I make the inquiry; and I hope to be elightened by the 
Senator from North Carolina before this discussion closes. 

Again, there is this further provision in the bill to the effect 
that no one shall use language that will incite or provoke or 
encourage resistance to the United States. How shall that be 
construed? If a Senator—one outside not being a member of 
the Committee on Military Affairs—should say on the platform 
what has been sald here on airplane construction as to the ex- 
penditure of money and the surprising lack of adequate results, 
would not that be regarded as something that would incite re- 
sistance to the United States? That information taken to Ger- 
many, to say nothing of our own citizens; that information car- 
ried to the public enemy, would in all probability incite stronger 
resistance by the inability shown to produce results with an 
astonishingly large sum of money. ‘That is the truth, told with 
the motive of preventing the repetition of such expenditures and 
the loss of priceless time; is not that a good motive, and is not 
any good citizen justified, if that be true, in saying so, and call- 
ing upon the authorities who have power in this matter either 
delegated by Congress or inherent by constitutional grants in 
the Executive to end that condition of affairs? If that were 
done with good motives, for justifiable ends, and were true, 
with this stricken out it would render the critic liable to fine and 
imprisonment, or possibly both, 

That brings me, Mr. President, to the statement that these 
are all governmental matters; they are subjects that concern the 
administration of government by people who have certain in- 
alienable rights protected by constitutional guaranties. There 
is no such thing as a hereditary Executive in this country, nor 
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is there a House of Lords. All of the Members of the other 
branch of this Congress go through the process of the ballot 
box every two years. It corresponds with the members of the 
House of Commons. The Senate is now elected by the direct vote 
of the same voters who in the 435 districts in the United States 
elect. the Members of the other House. With matters in that 
condition, our Executive is elected every four years. It is a 
Government that, therefore, essentially is public in character, 
and one that is popular in its exercise, because it appeals to 
the public opinion of the voter in order to effect any changes 
that are supposed to be necessary for the public welfare. There- 
fore these questions become political in character. I am not 
using the term “ political” in its narrow sense; I am using it 
in its governmental sense. These questions are submitted to 
those having the right of franchise in the States. They directly 
appeal, therefore, to the voter to exercise his judgment. To that 
end all manner of information is proper. The voter is in turn 
asked to exercise the right of petition here for the redress of 
grievances. All have a right to refer to the voter and to give 
him whatever information they think is true in order that he 
may arrive at a correct conclusion. : : 

The reason why I can not agree with the Senators who sup- 
port this measure, as my good friend, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WatsH], does, is because we are going back 225 
years. In the reign of James H, beginning in 1685 and running 
up to 1688, these questions all came up. The right of petition, 
the right peaceably to assemble, the right of free speech and 
of free press were then struggling in their embryo state. There 
was before that time, Mr. President, the political offense known 
ns scandalum magnatum. In Germany and certain other auto- 
cratic countries it is the same as lese majeste. A subject can 
not talk about the sovereign; he can not tell the truth about 
him; the King or a public officer is not a subject of public dis- 
cussion; his power and authority are derived directly or in- 
directly from the Deity; he is the vicegerent of God on earth, 
and no profane tongue may question what he does or indulge 
in any language scurrilous or otherwise about him; he is 
hedged about with all the divinity and sacredness that belong 
to the divine right of kings. 

James II belonged to an ancient race of kings in England. 


No one up to that time could talk about the Crown, and anyone. 


who did so was liable to be prosecuted for criminal libel. About 
1685, Mr. President, something happened that is of profound 
concern to us. I speak of it because it is connected with this 
bill and with these apparently simple rights that until recently 
have never been questioned. 

If we were attacked, if there was an invasion of our soil, if 
there was rebellion or civil war, and armies fought here, if 
there was anything to warrant setting aside the guaranties of 
civil liberty, I would be as quick to give my individual vote as 
anybody else in the Senate to that end; but civil government is 
still in full operation; not a right has been suspended, unless it 
has been by the lawless and arbitrary conduct of individuals 
who are themselves creating breaches of the peace. The courts 
are open; punishments can be inflicted; grand juries return 
bills; petty juries are impaneled; and the administration of 
justice, as in the case of Mooney in California, goes on uninter- 
rupted. : 

About 1685 and 1686 King James II undertook to exercise 
the power of suspending the laws of England. He suspended 
un act of Parliament and required all of the clergy of the 
established church to read from their pulpits his declaration 
of indulgence. Seven bishops in the district of London signed 
a petition—it was a mere petition, as petitions are presented 
here in the Sennte—and sought to present it to the King, ask- 
ing him to relense them and the subordinate clergy from the 
publication in their pulpits of what they regarded as a violation 
of an act of Parliament and contrary not only to the statutes 
of the realm but to the British Constitution. They presented 
the petition and were indicted for criminal libel for even seek- 
ing to question the infallibility of the Crown. They were 
prosecuted by the attorney general. The seven bishops were 
defended by John Somers, who in that generation was the 
greatest of British constitutional lawyers, with several asso- 
ciates of lesser fame. They were tried by a jury and by five 
judges appointed by the King. Their instructions are found in 
the old black letter book of that time. King James had his 
army at Hounslow Heath to intimidate the court, to intimidate 
the lawyers for the defense, to intimidate the jury, and to en- 
force with the strong arm of royal influence the infliction of 
the penalty of criminal libel upon the seven bishops of the 
Church of England. 

It was in that celebrated case, Mr. President, that one Arnold, 
a brewer, was drawn on the jury, and it was he who made the 
statement that he was in sore straits; that if he found against 


the bishops, he would brew no more for the people of England, 
and if he found for the bishops, he would brew no more for the 
King. The jury remained out for many weary hours. It was 
then, as appears in the old law book, that one of the jurors said 
what we have heard around the nisi prius courts ever since; 
every young lawyer hears it for the first time and laughs about 
the stubbornness of the jury. An old baron, an old English 
farmer from one of the shires outside of London, was sitting 
on this jury, and when asked how long he would stay there 
befere he would sign a verdict of guilty, he said that before he 
would do that he would remain until he died and the ants carried 
him out of the keyhole of the door of the jury room. That is the 
first time in history I ever found that record of the obstinacy 
of a jury recorded. =: 

It was argued by the lawyers for the defense that this was 
a matter of right; that the presentation of a petition denying 
the power of the King to suspend an act of the Parliament was 
a right under the constitution of England and under the law 
of that realm; that they had a right to protest to their sovereign 
against the breach of those laws; and that the Crown himself, 
like the humblest subject, was bound by the laws of that empire. 
The bishops were found nat guilty. 

This case became a precedent down through the generations. 

Many years afterwards George III was on the throne. That 
was the day when Pitt and Fox and Burke and Nelson fought 
the battles, organized the Parliament, and led in the forensic 
arena when England was in her great struggle with the newly 
revolutionized country of France and later against the power of 
Napoleon in his dream of universal empire. 

At that time, Mr. President, there came to the bar of England 
one of the greatest of her advocates, not great in the sense of 
John Somers, of an earlier generation, but great in his powers of 
presenting a case to the jury and in the examination of wit- 
nesses. Thomas Erskine made his reputation and the greater 
part of his active life was spent in explaining and enforcing the’ 
rights of English subjects under the law of criminal libel. 
Every one of his great cases is related to this bill. The first case 
that he tried was the King against Baillie, a charge having been 
made by the defendant, Baillie, against Lord Sandwich, the first 
lord of the admiralty, criticizing his conduct of hospitals in the 
naval service of England. : 

All Europe was then in war. France was a madhouse of 
reyolution and a bloody shambles. She resembled Russia under 
the rule of Lenine and Trotzky. Afterwards stability was re- 
stored and Napoleon waged war against England; but in all 
those days of tumult, Mr. President, England never suspended 
the civil laws of the country. She found time not only to face a 
world in arms, but to develop the great principles that lie at 
the foundation of the freedom of speech and of the press. Baillie 
was acquitted. 

In the charges against Lord George Gordon the same issues 
came up. The doctrine of constructive treason was the point in 
issue, but it was connected with a political offense. 

Again the publisher Stockdale was indicted for criminal Hbel. 
He published a pamphlet connected with the trial of Warren 
Hastings. He was defended by Erskine. The question always 
in these cases, Mr. President, was what should the jury decide. 
It was said that all the jury could decide—and the courts so 
instructed for a time in many of the circuits in England in their 
assizes—all the jury had to do in a crown case where criminal 
libel was charged was to pass on the fact of publication itself 
and merely find whether the defendant published the article 
complained of. The court undertook to say what the character 
of the publication was, what the motives of the defendant were, 
and whether the publication was made with malice. That was a 
matter of law for the courts to decide. Finally, after litigation 
had run its course, Charles James Fox in Parliament brought in a 
bill that ended in a law providing that the whole matter should 
be left to a jury; that the jury should decide on the fact of 
publication, of the character of the publication, and of the malice 
or absence of malice of the defendant. It was at that period, 
Mr. President, that it was decided that the subjects of Enginnd 
had a right to discuss the public acts of the sovereign, his 
ministers, the House of Lords, and the House of Commons, to- 
gether with all the crown officers of the empire. 

The doctrine of political criminal libel, scandalum magnatum, 
or lese majesty, was killed by an act of Parliament and by the 
decisions of English courts. It was decided that in public 
affairs connected with the Government of England, not only 
in the elections of members of the House of Commons but in 
every question that was related to the public welfare, the Eng- 
lishman had a right to criticize and discuss freely, holding him- 
self responsible if he maliciously spoke or published of his Crown 
or its officers something that was not true. The truth, told 
with good motives and justifiable ends, was a complete defense. 


1918. 


It was 
during the Napoleonic wars. It was at a time when England 


Now, bear in mind how and when this was done. 


was struggling for her national life. She still found time not 
to declare martial law, not to destroy a free press, but to enact 
in Parliament laws defending the press, and laws that finally, 
by the decisions as well as by legislation, gave to free speech 
and free press all the guaranties that have belonged to an Eng- 
lishman from that time to the present. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 

. yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator contend that Fox's act, to 
which he has just referred, passed, as I recall, in the year 
1799, made provision that a libel could be justified upon the 
ground that it was true, and made for justifiable ends? My 
recollection is that the act of Fox made no such provision; 
that the act which permits a plea of justification of the char- 
neter just referred to was not enacted until the year 1843, and 
was known as Lord Campbell’s act, and is found in Fifth and 
Sixth Victoria Statutes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator is correct. That was supple- 
mental to what was already the law applied by courts. When 
Charles James Fox's libel act of 1793, the year of Thirty-second 
George III, was passed, it was provided that the fact of the 
publication, the character of the publication, and the malice 
or the absence of malice of the defendant, should be all left to 
the jury. Now, on the question as to whether the defendant 
was or was not malicious in his statement, he could introduce, 
as a matter of trial evidence, the truth of the charge he made 
in order to absolve himself or rebut the presumption of malice. 

If he failed or could not produce that proof, then, the charge 
being false, the malice was almost conclusively presumed as 
n matter of evidence, and he was found guilty. But later on, as 
the Senator says, in one of the chapters or sections of Lord 
Campbell's act, it was provided that the truth, when published 
with good motives and for justifiable ends, should be a complete 
defense. 1 think the Senator is right as to the reign being the 
early years of Queen Victoria. : : 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, one other question, with the in- 
dulgence of the Senator. Does not the Senator think, however, 
that even under Lord Campbell’s act justification that the pub- 
lication was true and for justifiable ends could be interposed 
only in a criminal libel, but did not extend to seditious libels, 
and that even now, in England and Canada or in English pos- 
sessions, you may not plead by. way of justification in a seditious 
libel that the publication is true and that it was made with 
justifiable ends? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That involves the doctrine of constructive 
treason, Seditious libel is only to be punishable by the sover- 
eign on the ground that it is a species of treason or tends to 
provoke public disorder. It may be less reprehensible than 
that punishable by confinement in the tower or by death, but, 
nevertheless, it is a species of treason; that the sedition that is 
incited by the language complained of tends either to breaches 
of the peace or to create civil commotion, and thereby overthrow 
the law or the government of the realm. Now, in that I think 
that the defendant can still defend himself against the charge 
by showing that he had no seditious motives. He can still show 
he published the matter complained of for the public good. 
Constructive treason was ended in the principles developed in 
the trial of Lord George Gordon, who was not a very resolute 
member of the nobility, was somewhat given to consorting with 
seditious persons, and was finally apprehended in connection with 
anti-Catholic riots, and on a charge of that kind was prosecuted 
and was defended by Erskine. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
recall the case very well. Evidence was admitted of the dec- 
larations made by the mob in the streets 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. KING. And the question was as to whether it was res 
gest or whether it was admissible at all. But the point I 
was attempting to inquire about was whether or not a plea 
of justification may be interposed even now in England in 
mere criminal libels, in contradistinction to seditious libels— 
and by the word “seditious” I mean any libel that would tend 
to disturb the public peace or would tend to bring into con- 
tempt the Government, and to that extent weaken the confidence 
of the people in the Government, in its integrity, and in the 
justice and integrity of the officials of the Government. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think such a plea may be interposed as 
a matter of evidence. I think evidence of that character is ad- 
missible on the trial. y 
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Mr. KING. I am inelined to think, if the Senator will par- 
don me, that even now in England you may not interpose that 
sort of a plea in eases of seditious libel; and, if I may be 
permitted in conclusion, an action brought under this bill, if 
one should be brought, would be equivalent to an action for 
seditious libel. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What may be the rule under late act of 
Parliament, since the war of 1914 has been declared, I will 
not undertake to say. I have not examined it. But prior to 
that time, I think, under the laws of seditious libel, a defendant 
was permitted, in order to absolve himself from the charge of 
malice, as a part of the defense, to show that he commented 
upon the question for the public good. I think you will find, 
on an examination of the trials, that that is always admitted 
to rebut the presumption of malice, when otherwise, if uncon- 
troverted or unexplained, it might be conclusively presumed 
that the defendant was guilty. It is not like a civil case. The 
malice constitutes the willful intent, and without the willful 
intent there can be no criminality, even in a seditious libel. 
We recognize that in the wording of this bill. It refers to 
things willfully spoken, to acts that are intended. The curtail- 
ment of production, for instance, must be intended to hinder the 
United States in the prosecution of the war. 

Both in civil prosecutions for libel and in criminal prosecu- 
tions, whether for seditious libel or merely for just ordinary 
criminal libel, because it tended to provoke a breach of the 
peace, and thereby fell under the ban of the law, the old rule 
was, prior to 1793, that the greater the truth the greater the 
libel; and that was the peculiarly atrocious character of the 
ancient black-letter law of criminal libel. j 

If the Senate will bear with me, I will refer briefly to the 
case of State of South Carolina v. Dow. This was the notorious 
evangelist, Lorenzo Dow. He was the predecessor of Billy 
Sunday. Mr. Dow published a book containing an account of 
his evangelistic work, and he took occasion in that book to 
speak of one Mr. Hammet, with whom he seemed to be at 
theological difference, as having died drunk. Dow was in- 
dicted under the statute of South Carolina. He was tried; and 
the judge, in charging the jury on what the law was on the 
subject, administered the law, as I think, improperly. He nd- 
ministered it as it was in England before 1793, that the greater 
the truth the greater the libel committed, and that you could 
not set up the truth of the charge you make. The reason for it 
was that in a private libel of that kind, not one connected with 
any publie official or the Government, saying these things, even 
if true, about a man who was dead, tended to provoke his liv- 
ing relatives to a breach of the peace by assaulting the person 
making the charge, and so they laid down this doctrine that 
the greater the truth the greater the libel. The court, in in- 
structing the jury, told them that this was the law, and so they 
found Dow guilty, and he paid a small fine and spent a few 
hours in jail, simply to vindicate the law. 

I think the law had been changed, assuming that they admin- 
istered the common law in South Carolina at that time. How- 
ever, the penalty was paid by the evangelist. Here is what he 
had to say about that law, conceding that to have been the 
law then. This is Lorenzo Dow’s explanation of the reason 
of the law, and it is prettly nearly the reason we have for this 
bill to-day : 

It has been argued that this doctrine of libels— 


The greater the truth the greater the libel— 
is necessary to protect the character of reformed ladies; but were they 
to speak through me perhaps they would ask, “Is it not rather to 
protect the character of unreformed gentlemen.” 

The old preacher of that time got much nearer. the truth 
as to the reason of the Inw than he thought. It is because the 
truth is not to be told, not out of any tender consideration 
for the public welfare but to protect the character of unre- 
formed men having contracts or possibly holding public office, 
My opinion is that this provision of the bill is put in for the 
purpose of preventing the examination of such matters as the 
airplane difficulty, and it will be invoked more in terrorem, 
and used in that way. 

Mr. President, under the old rule the greater the truth the 
greater the libel. If this is not intended to be applied again 
as it was 125 years ago, then the amendment offered originally 
by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] ought to remain 
in the bill. Under this rule of the ancient times if this provi- 
sion No. 6 on page 3 should be stricken out by the adop- 
tion of the conference report, it will be taken as a declaration 
of legislative intent. Having stricken that out, it is an indi- 
eation to the court that we did not intend the truth to be told 
under any conditions, whether with good motives and for 
justifiable ends or for malicious purposes, That would be used 
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by the court in interpreting “hat this act means if we under- 
take to pass a provision of that kind; but with this stricken out 
it will be taken as a declaration of legislative intent that the 
Senate and the House did not intend to have the truth toid 
under any conlitions, With that state of the record, to be 
used by the court in interpreting the act. we are under a double 
danger. We ought to send this report back to the conference 
committee to reinsert this provision. 

It is said that there is a parliamentary condition in which it 

enn not be done. If there is any parliamentary condition that 
ever faced any conference committee, in the five years I have 
been here. that they could not get out of, I do not recall it. Ihave 
seen them legislate originally, write in measures that nobody 
ever heard of in this Chamber, and come back, and by a Single 
roll call they were adopted. They possess supreme, uncontrol- 
lable powers of legislation, sovereign in character, from which 
there is no appeal; and legislation is generated by them in a 
star chamber, to which the public or the Members of the House 
and the Senate who are not members of that committee have no 
access and never know anything about it. 
. Mr. GALLIN GER. But, Mr. President, in this case there is 
nothing In the way of the conferees agreeing to restore that 
amendment to the bill. It is a Senate amendment, and all that 
has to be done is for the House conferees to agree to it, and it 
goes back Into the bill, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not in the least, Mr. President. If this is 
not intended to be stricken out for defensive purposes hereafter, 
why not let it stay in? If it can work no injury to anybody, let 
it stay in. I say quite candidly that if this amendment stays in 
finally, by the action of the conference committee, I propose to 
vote for the bill. 

I I will now quote one professor to another, I read from John 
Stuart Mill. He says: 
1 toa of thin n- 
Soler te cba tie 3 Rg . — lee 3 
by free and equal discussion 

If we wish to return to the dark ages and go back to the star 
chamber and the dungeon of James II and earlier ages, let us 
enact this bill without the amendment of the Senator from Mary- 
land. We are stil! reasonable men, we presume, and capable of 
improvement by free and equal discussion. 

Again, this author says that the reason for open discussion is 
because everyone has felt— 
that the only way in which a human being can make some 7 9 to 
knowing the whole of a subject is by hearing what can be said aboyt it 
19 persons of every variety of opinion and studying all modes in which 
it can be looked at by every character of mind. 

Again, this author quotes from the Koran. I should like to 
have this engrossed, framed, and hung up in the Executive office 
and in the office of every Cabinet member in Washington. It is 
from the religion of what we call a heathen race—from the 
Koran, not from the Bible. I read: 

any man to an office, when there is in his do- 
minions another man better qualified for it, sins against God and against 
tute. r 

If I were to say that, with this amendment stricken out, on 
a platform, outside of the Senate Chamber, I presume I would 
be arrested by a marshal and indicted by a United States grand 
jury for sedition. 

I repeat, Mr. President, if this amendment is stricken out, 
before a campaign can be conducted on public questions, every 
speaker will have to take a bundle of blank petitions for writs 
of habeas corpus and a surety bond with him, and hire a lawyer, 
and be ready to petition for a writ in order to keep his dates, 

This administration does not take kindly to criticism, although 
it be of a constructive character and designed to remedy the 
defect made in the prosecution of the war. I am as much 
interested in my smaller way as the Executive is in a sue- 
cessful issue to this struggle. No one who bas made a criti- 
cism on this side of the Chamber has done so for mere captious 
reasons. It has been for the purpose of avoiding the mistakes 
for the future. The past is beyond remedy ; the loss of time, 
the waste of money, the inefficient men who have been trusted 
with public office, the effort to perform the operation of a trans- 
fusion of blood so as to keep alive the third political party— 
to enable the Bull Moose to draw the blood of patronage in its 
veins—are wasted. All transfusion of vitality by that process 
has been a signal failure. Still, it has led to tre appointment 
of unfit men, to failure after failure on the Shipping Board, to 
the appointment of men to examine packers who have done 
nothing but shout from platforms, who have no record of con- 
structive industrialism behind them. who have succeeded in no 
profession, who built no great enterprises, who have done noth- 
ing in the world except to frame criticism of men who have from 
the time the public ever heard of them. They to-day are exam- 
intog the great industries with a view to putting them upon 


a war basis. It is an effort to manage and direct by the col- 
lective inexperience and ignorance of the country. 

Note what Thomas Jefferson wrote; and I shall close with 
two quotations, one from a teacher and the other from a states- 
man, 

John Milton said: 

Give me liberty to know, to utter, 
conscience above all other liberties. 

Thomas Jefferson said: 


ee opinion may be toleratod where common sense js left free to : 

Errors of opinion on public questions can be left free where 
common sense—and I presume that the average American citi- 
zen has that—ts left free likewise to combat the error. If there 
is u perpetuation of free government for the generations yet to 
come, It consists in a free discussion of public questions without 
the fear of the dungeon or the hangman's halter. ` This measure, 
to me, reflects the shadow of the Luquisition, of the old Tower 
of London, of the headsman and the halter, of the proscription 
for conscience sake, of persecution for criticism of the crowned 
despots of old. To my mind, I think more of my right to siy 
what in my conscience I feel than I do of my personal liberty, 
and inconceivably more than I do of the paltry, petty honor of 
holding any public office, 

I append here the whole of the extract from Mr. Townley's 
Cis according to those sending it, who say they heard it: 
Excerpts from A. ‘ownley’s x 

rp CT 5 ey E. J . 1317 Lake, Sargent County, 


We have been dragged into war by the American autocrac 
Into a war we did not want, and we are told it is a war 
the people from the control of autocracy. We are about to send mil- 
lions of our young men over to Europe to fight the German autocracy, 
while the big-bel ed, red-necked American. plutocrats, ten times worse 
than the German autocrats, coin the blood of our ‘oung men into 

rofits for themselves. We are about to send our soldiers over to fight 
he German autocracy, who charge their 
four. We are sending them over to tight 
who charge the American people $17 per barrel for flour. You are 
about to have these young fellows drafted into the Army, and they will 
be sent over to Euro o fight. They will have thelr legs shat off, 
their arms shot off, their chests rip open. their eyes torn out, and 
as they lay there in no man's land at night human reptiles will crawl 
over them, go through their pockets, and steal their liftle trinkets and 
souvenirs. hetr carcasses will me carrion for the vultures. the 
worms, and the reptiles of the earth, while the human reptiles—the 
big-bellied, red-pecked American plutocrats—continue to obtain their 
extortionate profits of ei gag ae per year, while loudly shouting 
that this is a war for liberty and democracy.” - 

Names of witnesses: E. B. Johnson, farmer, Milnor, N. Dak.: John 
Wicklund, farmer, Gwinner, N. Dak.; John Peterson, farmer, Forman, 
N. Dak.: Oscar Morrau. merchant, Milnor, N. Dak.: Jens Pederson, 
merchant, Milnor. N. Dak.; C. W. Nordstrom, merchant, Milnor, N. 
Dak.: P. Hinds, lumber dealer, Milnor, N. Dak. ; Henry Johnson, farmer. 
Milnor, N. Dak.; A. E. Austin, merchant, Milnor, N. Dak.: Ole Hanson, 
merchant, Milnor, N. Dak.; 8 Hoel. druggist, Milnor, N. Dak. ; 
W. W. King. physician, 3 mil Intlehouse, banker, 
De Lamere, N. Dak.; A. N. Carlblom, merchant, Gwinner, N. Pak. 
M. P. Fay, farmer, Milnor, N. Dak. ; Peter Christiansen, farmer, Milnor, 
Dak. ; Ed. C. . farmer, Milnor, N. Dak. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR GORE. 


Mr, CALDER. Mr. President, on April 27 the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] delivered a patriotic address at the 
Acadamy of Music in Brooklyn, my home, under the auspices of 
the Liberty Loan Committee of the City of New York. At that 
meeting over $2.500,000 was subscribed to the liberty loan, I 
ask unanimous consent that the speech of Senator Gore be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS ON THE LIBERTY LOAN DELIVERED BY NON. THOMAS p. GORE, OP 
OKLAHOMA, AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC, BROOKLYN, N. Y., ON THA 
EVENING OF APRIL 27, 1018. 


“The Battle of Leipzig was called the Battle of the Nations. 
The present war may fitly be called the war of the nations. The 
United States is now a party to this great international suit in 
the supreme court of battle. In this momentous contest we can 
not afford to fail. To fail would be the supreme catastrophe of 
history. To fail would be to arrest the progress and to mar the 
destiny of the human race. To fail, let me repeat, would be to 
blot out the star of hope, to blot out the bow of promise from 
the firmament of the future. From the dictionary of civiliza- 
tion we must therefore blot out the word * fail’ In this day of 
danger and of destiny we must have in America no double 
allegiance, no divided loyalty, no fifty-fifty fidelity. In this 
crisis the American people must typify 100,000,000 souls with 
but a single thought; 100,000,000 hearts that beat as one. In 
all America there should breathe not a single American who 
never to himself hath snid this is my own. my native land. In 
all Amerien there should breathe not a single American who is 
unwilling to strive, who is unwilling to sacrifice to bring vic- 
tory to the Stars and Stripes and enduring peace to a war- 
stricken world. America has a right to expect, has a right to 


and to argue freely according to 
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insist, that every American shall do his duty. ‘Duty,’ the 
finest word in all human speech, does not merely mean 
tunt every citizen should do his bit, but that every citi- 
zen should do his bést. His best is the least that any citizen, 
is the least that any soldier, can afford to render his country in 
this terrifice contest. Our soldier boys are doing not only their 
bit, they are doing their best. They are paying the blood price. 
‘Theirs not to make reply. Theirs not to reason why. Theirs 
but to do and die.“ All of you can not go to the front. You can 
not fight in the trenches. You can not go over the top, but you 
can render a service, a service as indispensable to success as 
are the foundations of this building to the superstructure that 
rests upon them. The boys can not shoot the bombs over there 
unless you buy the bonds over here. If I had the power I would 
divide all our citizens into two classes. In the one class I would 
place all those who could not aid, who could not serve at all. 
In the other I would place all those who could render any serv- 
ice, however great, however small. I would then seek to make 
it possible for each and every one to render the best service of 
which he is capable. I would seek to have every one bring 
forth the fruit of service after his kind. I would seek to have 
every one perform the part or parts for which he was best 
equipped. There is no economy in delay. The shortest way out 
is straight ahead. We should fight our way through to the 
blessings of pence. 

“In saying this I speak as one who did not fayor the declara- 
tion of war. But whether we favored or opposed the declara- 
tion of war we are now equally committed to the prosecution of 
the war. We must all stand by our country with equal and un- 
faltering devotion. In the spirit of the Revolutionary fathers, 
we must sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish together. 

“ Not only should every individual do his best, not only should 
every individual perform the part for which he is best equipped, 
but each and every one of the countries waging war against 
Germany should do its best, should perform the part or parts 
for which it is best equipped. Such division of labor means 
real unity and efficiency. It is the law of war that the enemy 
of my enemy is my friend. ‘This is at least one of the ties 
which binds the United States to the entente allies. There is 
a community of interest among the nations making war against 
the Imperial German Government. Based upon this community 
of interest and measured by it there should be cooperation 
among them, Without formal or entangling alliance, there can 
be the closest cooperation and teamwork of the most effective 
character. This unity of purpose and division of labor devolve 
upon the United States a large share in financing the war. 
Since the war must be fought to the end, it must be financed to 
the end. More than 2,300 years ago one of the wisest of the 
Greeks, Thucydides, said that ‘ success in war is dependent not 
so much on arms as upon possession of money.“ The great 
Napoleon said, in effect, that ‘the god of battle and of victory 
is always on the side which has the heaviest artillery.’ As this 
is an age of combination we might combine the two principles. 
We might back up the heaviest artillery with the amplest treas- 
ury. This is, after all, in some measure a war of economic re- 
sources; a struggle between exchequers; a contest between com- 
inissaries; a battle of bread as well as bayonets, It is in some 
measure a combat between the public aud private treasuries 
of the contending nations. I say in some measure, because the 
mere possession of economic resources is not enough. Economic 
forces and resources must be organized and made effective. 
Napoleon also said ‘that the superior force beats the inferior 
force? This is the beginning and the end of military seience. 
We must have the superior force at the point of contact when 
the hour of decision, when the hour of destiny strikes. We 
must concentrate our forces and our resources at the point of 
contact when and where the battle wages fiercest. This is the 
price of peace. x 

“The superiority of the economic resources is on the side of 
the allies. The United States are well qualified to perform the 
part allotted to them in financing the war, The United States 
have been favored of Heaven. They were given more than ten 
talents and have made good use of them, While the youngest 
of the great nations, it is still the most opulent. Less than one 
and one-third centuries old, our national wealth aggregates to- 
day more than two hundred and forty billions; “the half has 
never yet been told ”—at least to the tax assessor. While we 
have already authorized bonds to the amount of twelve billions, 
this is no occasion for alarm when compared with our assets. 
I do not mean to suggest that a public debt is a public blessing, 
but if an individual possessed of $240,000 was in debt for only 
$12,000, this would not be regarded as a serious encumbrance 
upon his estate. If he were an Oklahoman he would be re- 
garded as ultraconservative. We have alrendy authorized loans 
to the allies of the amount of seven billions. Several billions of 
this have already been advanced. This money has been well 


and wisely expended. It has provided the allies with the sinews 
of war. It has given strength to the arms of those who are 
making common cause with us. Moreover, this money will be 
returned. It will be returned, both principal. and interest. nl- 
though I am not entirely certain that I should ever be willing 
to accept one single cent from prostrate, bleeding France—from 
devoted France, that rocked the cradle of human liberty here in 
the wilds of the western world. 
Give us a name to move the heart 
With the strength that noble deeds impart; 
A name that speaks of the blood outpoured 
To save mankind from the sway of the sword. 
A name that calls on the world to share 
The burden of sacrificial strife, 
Where the cause at stake Is the world's free life, 
And the rule of the people everywhere. 
A name Jike a star! A name of light! 
I give you France, * 

“I repeat that the money advanced to the allies is money 
wisely expended. It is economy of American life and treasure. 
It is economy of blood and tears, Remember that when you buy 
a bond, the proceeds of which go to the allies, you may be sav- 
ing the life of an American boy and drying the tears from the 
eyes of those who might otherwise become widows and orphans. 

“The future is veiled with mystery. Behind this veil broods 
ever the mighty.“ perhaps.” There are many facts and factors 
connected. with the future which are, of course, uncertain, but 
there are certain points which are as certain as time and the 
tides. That the Government will raise the money to carry on 
the war is certain. About this there can be neither doubt nor 
controversy. It is equally certain that it will get the money 
from those who have the money. It will get the money either 
by exercising the power to tax or by exercising the power to 
borrow. ‘In the present war, as in all preceding wars, the Gov- 
ernment has relied both upon taxation and upon public credit, 
It will continue to do so. -From the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment, from the standpoint of organized society, from the stund- 
point of the taxpayer who is not also a bondholder, there are 
certain advantages in favor of a large reliance upon taxation, 
but from the standpoint of the individual, who must furnish 
the money to conduct the war, either in the form of taxes or 
loans, there are decided advantages in favor of the policy of 
relying upon public credit. When the individual parts with his 
money in payment of taxes it is gone and forever. He bids it a 
final if not an affectionate farewell. He may say with truth, “ It 
will never come back to me.” On the other hand, when he pur- 
chases a bond he will receive not only the principal but the 
interest in return. There are several questions which naturally 
and properly present themselves to an investor when he con- 
siders the outlay of his money in any kind of investment. First, 
he looks to the solidity, the certainty, the value of the security. 
There is no better security than the bond of the United States. 
It is as much better than the bond of an individual or corpora- 
tion as the wealth of the whole people is greater thau the 
wealth of any individual or corporate concern. He must, of 
course, take into consideration the ratio between indebtedness 
and assets. A bond of the United States is based upon every 
dollar’s worth of property and every dollar’s worth of capital 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. It is first lien 
upon all the wealth of all the people. The bond of the United 
States is based upon all the talents, energies, industry, thrift, 
and productive capacity of one hundred millions of people. It 
is the first lien upon the fruits of all the people. 

“The second point is the rate of the return. This is, of course, 
largely a matter of ratios. It is a relative matter as between 
different returns, Four and one-fourth per cent is a small re- 
turn as compared with 8 per cent and a large return as com- 
pared with 2 per cent, the rate upon the old outstanding bonds 
of the United States. It has been estimated that the average 
annual return upon all the capital in the United States is 
about 3 per cent in ordinary times. Of course, a great deal 
of capital brings a much larger return than 3 per cent. A great 
deal brings no more than 3 per cent, A great deal brings less 
than 3 per cent; and marvelous to say, some brings less than 
nothing. Modesty forbids an entry into details. Four and one- 


fourth per cent is, therefore, above the average. It is a wise old 


maxim that “ You should not expect yourself to be a favorable 
exception to a general rule, but should count yourself within the 
rule.” Upon this basis, 4} per cent is better than the rate which 
prevails in time of peace, even if we had a right to base our 
action upon the rate of return alone. The next point is that 
Government bonds are quick assets. They can be converted 
into cash between the rising and setting sun. They have a 
recognized, quoted market value. They are always salable on 
the stock exchange, They can be realized upon without delay. 
You do not have to wait upon the coming of the harvest. You do 
not have to wait 'til the rent comes around. You do not have 
to wait 'til your ships come sailing home. 
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“Tn the next place, Government bonds are gilt-edge collateral. 
Any bank, any trust company, any credit institution will lend 
money upon them. They ure always available for that purpose. 
It might be suid that they are almost too available as a tempta- 
tion to borrowing. The purchase of bonds, if paid for out of 
current eurnings, may stimulate a disposition to save, to econ- 
omize, may cultivate thrift, which would be a valuable accession 
to our catulogue of national virtues. 

“These points are based upon practical and pecuniary con- 
siderations, We have a right to take them into account, but 
there are other arguments hased upon just as practical grounds 
and appealing to loftier sentiments, I repeat, as the war must 
be fought to the end, it must be financed to the end. The man 
with the pocketbook must stand back of the boy with the bayonet. 
To buy a bond means to back up the boy with the bayonet. The 
payment of taxes is a performance of public duty. It is the 
discharge of publie service, and yet the service of him who puys 
taxes, important as it is, is but as the dust in the balances as 
compared with the service of him who is battling for his country 
upon the fleld of danger and of death. The purchase of bonds is 
the performance of a patriotic duty. It is the discharge of public 
service, and yet the service of him who purehases a bond, im- 
portant as it is, is but as the breath-blown bubble when con- 
trasted with the service of him who is imperiling his life at the 
point of the bayonet, at the mouth of the cannon, Many of our 
brave young boys will never come back again. Many of them 
will lie down to sleep beneath the lillies of France. Many of 
them will answer the last summons of duty with no sentinel save 
the silent stars, with no mourner save the weeping night. These 
brave boys are giving the ultimate proof of their devotion. They 
are offering the ultimate sacrifice upon the shrine of their 
Nation's honor. Shall we abandon them upon the field of battle? 
Shall we desert them in the face of the foe? If we are to do 
our duty as they ure doing thelr duty, we must finance the war 
as they are fighting the war. It is something more than parn- 
phrase of un ancient proverb to say, “ He also serves who only 
buys a bend.” The man who buys a bond renders a service to 
his country. renders a service to the soldiers at the front, ren- 
ders a service to himself, and to those who are dependent upon 
him, if he were so calculating as to think that he is casting 
bread upon the waters. It is quite as important to buy a bond 
as it is to pny taxes. Both are essential to the prosecution of 
the war. The fnilure of a liberty loan would be little less 
disastrous than the loss of a battle, 

“I know there ure two sets of feelings or sentiments to which 
an appeal enn be made. There is an appeal to the passions, an 
appeal to hate. an effert to arouse resentment and animosity. 
This is Germany's tact. We have marveled at her campaign of 
hate, at the hymn of hate which she has taught her children to 
sing. Perhaps we can not realize the President's declaration 
that we would wage war without rancor. Perhaps thut is too 
much to expect of human nature. Parents whose sons are 
going into the jaws of death can hardly choose but hate with 
3 hate that is more than bate. This is spontaneous. There ure 
feelings in the human heart which react agninst Injustice anil 
brutality as the sensitory nerves react to frost and fire. Our 
conduct should prove our superiority ; should vindicate our own 
character and motives; should exemplify humanity ruther than 
hate; should emphasize by contrast the inhumanity and hate of 
the enemy. I appeal to your sense of duty, the tinest attribute 
in your nature, the divinest part of God's image in man; E appeal 
to your love of country, to your love of humanity; I appeal to 
your interest in the future, to your devoted desire to transmit to 
posterity, undiminished, the priceless blessing of liberty which 
you have Inherited from your fathers; I appeal to your interest 
in the past, to your pride in those traditions and glories which 
have come down to us from other times. to your attachment to 
those principles which were wrung from reluctant tyranny by 
the embattied barons at Runnymede. principles which were bap- 
tized by the best blood of our fathers upon the insanguined 
fields of Brandywine, Kings Mountain, and Saratoga; I uppen! 
to those principles of human liberty which are embodied in our 
free institutions and which are symbolized by the Stars and 
Stripes. This flag of the free has never cenlle in vain for cham- 
pions or defenders. In its defense the undying dead have sought 
for death as the bridegroom. seeks his bride. Freedom's flug 

will never call in vain for champions or defenders so long as 
valor is esteemed a virtue, so long as heroism is honored among 
the sons of men. 

The unity of reunited America and its singleness of heart, of 
purpose, and of patriotism are fitly celebrated in the following 
impressive poem: 

A TOST. 


Here's to the Blue of the wind-swept North, 
When we meet on the fields of France, 
May the spirit of Grant be with you all 
As the sons of the North advance. 
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And bere's to the Giay of the sun kissed South, 
When we meet on the (elds of France; 
Aay tbe spirit of Lee be with you all 
s the sons of the South advance. . 


And here's to the Blue and Gray as one, 
When we meet on the flelds of France; 
May the spirit of God be with us all 
As the sons of the Flag advance. 

“We may fitly contrast these principles and these institutions 
with the false ideals which have led nnd misled the Imperial 
German Government. Germany has defied foree. Germany his 
apotheosized the sword; she has exalted. might above right; she 
has placed her trust in reeking tube and tron shod; she has 
paid greater heed to the earthquake and to the thunderbolt 
than to the stil! small voice; she has enthrofed, has crowned anit 
sceptered and hailed as Lord Paramount of the moral universe 
mere material force. Can it be that this golden image hath not 
feet of elay? - The first article of the treaty of pence should 
begin with these words: ‘ Know all men by these presents, that 
The greatest service which 
this terrific struggle could render human society would be to 
write after the word * war’ in the dictionary of enlightened 
humanity the one word obsolete.“ This war should make it 
manifest to all the children of men that the ‘earth and every- 
thing that is in it is the patrimony of those who exalt right 
above might and not the prey of those who rely upon the mniled 
fist and embattled efficiency.” This wur should make it manifest 
that Christian civilization is builded upon the rock of eternal 
justice, and that the gates of Germany, and that the gutes of 
hell, shall not prevail against it.“ 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mf. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to. and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

EXTENSION OF ARBITRATION WITH NORWAY. 


On motion of Mr. Hrrencock, the injunction of secrecy was 
removed May 3. 1918,-on the following agreement between the 
United States and Norway, which agreement had been previously 
ratified by the Senate on April 30, 1918: 

To THE SENATE: 

I transmit herewith, to receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, an agreement between the United 
States and Norway, signed March 30. 1918, extending for another 
period of five years the Arbitration Convention concluded be- 
tween the Government of the United States and the Governinent 
of Norway on April 4, 1908. 


(Signed) 
THE WHITE House, 
April 3, 1918. 


Wooprow WILSON. 


The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the atlvice and consent of thut body to its 
ratification, an agreement between the United States and Nor- 
way, signed at Washington on March 30, 1918, extending fer 
another period of five years the duration of the Arbitration Con- 
vention concluded between the two Governments April 4, 1908. 

ly submitted. 
. Rorert LANSING. 

Inclosure: Agreement betweeen the United States and Nor- 
way, dated March 30, 1918. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, April 1, 1918. 


AGREEMENT EXTENDING FOR ANOTHER PERIOD OF FIVE YEARS THE ARBI- 
TRATION CONVENTION OF APRIL 4, 1908, BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND NORWAY. 

The Government of the United States of America and the 
Government of the Kingdom of Norway, being desirous of con- 
tinuing for another period of five years the arbitration conven- 
tion concluded between them on April 4, 1908, which by the 
terms of the agreement signed between them on June 16, 1913, 
will expire on June 24, 1918, have authorized the undersigned— 
to wit: Robert Lansing, Secretary of State of the United Stites, 
and II. II. Bryn, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary of Norway to the United States—to conclude the fol- 
lowing agreement: 

ARTICLE I. 

The convention of arbitration of April 4, 1908, between the 
Government of the United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the Kingdom of Norway, which by the terms of the 
agreement signed between them on June 16, 1913, will termi- 
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nate on June 24, 1918, is hereby extended and continued in 
force for 2 further period of five years from June 24, 1918. 
Arricte II. 

The present agreement shall be ratified by the President of 
the United States of America, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate thereof, and by His Majesty the King of 
Norway, and it shall become effective upon the date of the 
exchange of ratifications, which shall take place at Washing- 
ton as soon as possible. 

Done in duplicate in the English and Norwegian languages, 
at Washington, this 30th day of March, 1918. 

ROBERT LANSING. 
Hertsmere H. BRYN. 
RECESS. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move tbat the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

* The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 10 minutes 
D. m., Friday, May 3, 1918) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Saturday, May 4, 1918, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


[sear.] 
[sear] 


_ NOMINATIONS. ‘ 
Jeccutive nominations received by the Senate May 3 (legislative 
day, May 2), 1918. 
AIRCRAFT BOARD. 
John D. Ryan, of Montana, to be chairman of the Aircraft 
Board 


REGISTER or LAND OFFICE. 
George S. Allen, of Topeka, Kans., to be register of the Land 
Office at Topeka, Kans., vice Harry C. Green, resigned, 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE NATIONAL ARMY. 
z GENERAL OFFICER. 
Brig. Gen. Wiliam L. Kenly, National Army, to be major gen- 
eral with rank from April 29, 1918. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be brigadier generals with rank from May 1, 1918. 
Col. Merritte W. Ireland, Medieal Corps. 
Col. Francis A. Winter, Medical Corps. 


2 CONFIRMATIONS. 


Erecutire nominations confirmed by the Senate May 3 (legisla- 
tire day, May 2), 1918. 
SECRETARIES OF Eunassx on LEGATION. 
CLASS 4. r 
William S. Howell, jr., San Jose, Costa Rica. 
G. Howland Shaw, 
Cornelius Van H. Engert. 
Curtis C7 Williams, jr. 
Joseph W. Carroll. 
Walter C. Thurston, 
Sam S. Dickson. 
Nathan P. Stedman. 
Uxrrep STATES District JUDGE. 3 
George W. English to be United States district judge, eastern 
district of Illinois, 
2 UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
Frank A. O'Connor to be United States attorney, northern dis- 
trict of. Iowa. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL, 


Charles E. Davidson to be surveyor general of Alaska. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NATIONAL ARMY. 
Arthur Johnson to be a brigadier general, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, May 3, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
Jowing prayer: : 

© Thou who hast made us, the laws which environ us, and 
filled our souls with longings, hopes, and aspirations, clarify 
„our vision, that we may see clearly, act nobly, meet all the 
demands Thou hast laid upon us; and thus expand our intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual being, hallow Thy name, satisfy 
our longings, and leave behind us, as individuals and as a 
Nation, a record worthy of the blessings Thou has bestowed 
upon us; after the similitude of the Lord Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a letter 
from Waller W. Graves, chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
Missouri, recently written to Gov. Gardner, of Missouri, in 
which he declines the appointment of Senator tendered him by 
the governor as a successor to Senator STONE, and in which 
letter he gives the reasons for his declination. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by inserting 
therein n letter written by Chief Justice W. W. Gruves, of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Judge Graves said in his letter declining the Senatorship: 

oF beg to acknowledge the receipt of your very kind note of the 26th 
instant, offering to me the Senatorship from Missouri as successor to 
the late lamented Senator WILEIAu J. Sroxe. Words can not express 
my gratitude te you for this unexpected but distinguished honor thus 
conferred upon me. May my future life demonstrate to you that the 
honor was not misplaced. o hold a seat in the upper House of the 
greatest legislative body of the world is a distinction which comes to 
but few, and to say that your offer did not kindle anew the fires of 
ambition would be to utter an untruth. But these are trying times for 
this Repnblic, and times when each man should serve where he thinks 
that he can serve best. I bave tried to give your very kind offer the 
best consideration that I hate in me and have taken counsel with my 
family and many friends. Personal ambitions on the one hand and 
inconyenjences and discomforts on the other I have tried to leave out 
of the consideration. After this character of the consideration, I have 
concluded that I should not Tred this high post of honor. 

“As you know, my whole life has been wedded to thg law. With me 
it has been a labor of love. I have never sought promotion, or held 
office, except along the line of my profession. My study of statecraft 
has been a casus: one, and one prompted solely by the desire for gen- 
eral {nformation, and not with the view of preferment in the field of 
ponia, Under ordinary circumstances one has, without serious public 
oss, Ample time to adjust himself to a new field of action. But not 
With the world literally om fire, and the very liberty of all 
free peoples at stake, it is a time when the man should serve where 
he thinks, by_his manini he can serve best. This is no hour for 
slackers, but I fee] that can more .ciiiciently render public service 
with the judiciary than in the United States Senate, and I know it is 
more congenial to my tastes. 

note in the penis press your desire to have a man who will stand 
firmly at the back of President Wilson in this great struggle for the 
world’s Liberty. This I must heartily indorse, but I feel that there are 
many men lu loyal Mi from whom you can choose such a min. and 
that the one you may select will not only heartily support the Erest- 
dent but will otherwise ably and signally represent our growing Com- 
monwealth. So again thanking you for the distinguished honor you 
have conferred upon me, and regretting that my best judgment prompts 
a declination of the Senatorship at this time, I beg to remain, 


“Very sincerely, yours, 
“Watten W. Graves.” 


Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Rxconb by printing u brief 
discussion of the bill H. R. 11554. recently introduced by ime. , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks tunini- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by u discus- 
sion of the bill H. R. 11554, recently introduced by him. Is 
there objection? 

There was-no objection. 

Mr. LUFKIN. Mr. Spenker, I ask nnanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the question of the 122 
soldiers in Massachusetts recently decorated fur gallant service 
in Franee. N 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts «asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconp touch- 
ing the 122 Massachusetts soldiers recently decorated for hervic 
condnet. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Spenker. I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the two-platoon system. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor on the 
two-platoon system. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed withaut amend- 
ment joint resolution (H. J. Res. 284) making an appropriation 
for contingent expenses 3f the House of Representatives. 5 
AMENDMENT OF STATUTES RELATING TO NATURALIZA'TION—CONFER+' 

ENCE REPORT (NO. 532). 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the 
Speaker's table the conference report on the bill II. R. 3132. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama calls up the 
conference report, which the Clerk will read. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object 


so now. 
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Mr. CANNON. Win the gentleman allow me to suggest, as 
one Member who has been busy in hearings upon important bills? 
I hold in my hand the report and statement. It seems to me 
that if the gentleman would dispense with the reading of the 
statement, which is quite lengthy, and will take it up by unani- 
mous consent from one proyision to another and explain it, that 
those situate:] as I am situated would get a better knowledge 
of what has been done; rather than to listen to a hasty reading 
of the statement. > 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
neither the statemert nor the report be read, but that we may 
proceed immediately to the consideration of the report. 

Mr. WALSH. I object to that. > 

Mr. CANNON. One further remark, then, before it is read. 
The statement covers many closely printed pages, and if you 
read it all it will take 30 or 40 minutes. I think we could 
arrive at it just as well, and get a better knowledge of what 
it contains, if the gentleman from Alabama will go from one 
provision to another, subject to interruption and explanation, 
where it may be made. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman let me call attention to 
the fact that almost all of the statement is a reprint of the 
Senate bill, which is one amendment; so that the statement 
itself is not so very long, except that it involves the reading 
of the new amendment. Probably this is as good a way to get 
at it as any other. 

Mr. CANNON. But you are going to have it all read? 

Mr. FOSTER. The statement does not have to be read. 

Mr. CANNON. Iam speaking of the statement, and it is quite 
lengthy. s 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I modify my request and ask 
that the report be read instead of the statement. i 

Mr. WALSH. I think the gentleman’s first request is a 
reasonable one. Here is an important Senate amendment that 
has never been read to the House. 

Mr. FOSTER. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, I object. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read the conference report. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3132) to amend section 2171 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States relating to naturalization having met, after full 
aud free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with amendments as 
follows: 

Page 1, subdivision 7; Strike out, in lines 5, 6, 7, and 8, the 
following: “and who may be honorably discharged therefrom 
after an enlistment of not less than four years, or who may re- 
ceive an ordinary discharge with recommendation for reenlist- 
ment,” and insert the following: “and who, after service of not 
less than three years, may be honorably discharged therefrom, 
or who may receive an ordinary discharge with recommendation 
for reenlistment.” - 

Page 2, line 22: Strike out the word “at” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ engaged in the present,” so as to read: “ any 
alien serving in the military or naval service of the United States 
during the time this country is engaged in the present war.” 

Page 3, line 11: After the words“ United States” insert the 
following: „, and the place of such military service shall be 
construed as the place of residence required to be established.“ 

Page 4, lines 4 and 5: Strike out the words “for the time 
required.” 

Page 4, line 7: Strike out the word “rebuttable.” 

Page 4, line 21: After the. first the“ in the line insert the 
words “time of the.” 

Page 6: At the paragraph commencing “ During time when the 
United States is at war” after the word “During” insert the 
word “ the.” 

Page 7, subdivision 9: In the fifth line of the subdivision, 
after the word “naturalization,” insert “as provided in this 
subdivision.” 

' Page 8, subdivision 10: In line 3 of the subdivision strike out 
“May and insert“ July.” 

In line 4 of the subdivision strike out “10” and insert 14. 

Page 9, subdivision 11: In line 14 of the subdivision, after 
the word “hearing,” insert “or heard.” Strike out the word 
“due” and insert “90 days.” After the word “notice” insert 
the words “ given by the clerk of the court.” 

On page 10, in the second proviso: After the words Pro- 
vided further,” strike out “that the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and empowered, from 
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time to time, by proclamation or otherwise, to except natives, 
citizens, subjects, or denizens of any country with which the 
United States is or may be at war. or any individual or clasg 
thereof, from the classification of alien enemies, and thereupon 
they shall have the privilege to apply for naturalization.” In 
lieu of this insert: That the President of the United States 
may, in his discretion, upon Investigation and report by the 
Department of Justice fully establishing the loyalty of any alien 
enemy not included in the foregoing exemption, except such alien 
enemy from the classification of alien enemy, and thereupon he 
shall have the privilege of applying for naturalization.” 

Page 10, subdivision 12: Strike out the word “no,” in the 
first line of the subdivision, and insert the word “ any.” 

Page 11, in line 2: Insert, after the words, “ United States is 
now at war” the word “ who.” 

Page 11, in line 5: After the word “service” insert the fol- 
lowing: may resume his citizenship by taking the oath of- 
allegiance to ihe United States prescribed by the naturaliza- 
tion law and regulacions, and such oath may be taken before any 
court of the United States or of any State authorized by law 
to naturalize aliens or before any consul of the United States, 
and certified copies thereof shall be sent by such court or consul 
to the Department of State and the Bureau of Naturalization.” 

Page 16, section 3, paragraph 3: Strike out“ Hereafter, sub- 
ject to the provisions of subdivision 11 of this act, no citizen 
or subject of any country which by law permits its citizens or 
subjects to retain their citizenship or allegiance in such country 
after being naturalized in another country. shall be eligible for 
naturalization in the United States.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend-: 
ment of the Senate to the title, and agree to the same. 


JoHN L. BURNETT, 
ADOLPH J. SaBaTuy, 
Joun E. RAKER, 
E. A. Hayes, 
ALBERT JOHNSON, 

2 Managers on the part of the House. 
Tuos. W. HARDWICK, 
Tuos. P. Gore, 
Wx. P. DILLINGHAM, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3132) to amend section 2171 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to naturali- 
zation, submit the following written statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by the conference com- 
mittee and submitted in the accompanying conference report 
as to the amendments of the Senate, namely: 2 

The effect of each of the amendments agreed to by the con» 
ference is explained in the following statement : 

Page 1, lines 5, 6, 7, and 8, seventh subdivision: This amend- 
ment expresses in more direct language the purpose of this 
provision, and the change from four years to three years is to 
effect uniformity of exemption in all of the services. 

Page 2, line 22: This change limits the provision to the pres- 
ent war. 

Page 3, Une 11: This amendment is for the purpose of having 
the military service referred to construed as establishing resi- 
dence for naturalization purposes. 

Page 4, lines 4 and 5: This amendment eliminates surplus 
language, as does also the elimination in line 7. 

In line 21 on page 4: This amendment clarifies the meaning. 

The amendment on page G is to correct a typographical error. 

The amendment on page 7, subdivision 9, is to place a limita- 


tion upon the scope of the work of the Bureau of Naturalization. , 


The amendments on page 8, in lines 3 and 4 of the tenth sub- 
division, change the date of effect from May 1, 1910, to July 1, 
1914. 

The amendments on page 9, line 14, of subdivision 11, are to 
insure notice to the Government in the special cases of the 
naturalization of alien enemies, 

The amendment on page 10, in the second proviso, is for the 
purpose of having each individual exemption stand upon its 
merits, and by so doing to avoid the possibility of granting ex- 
emption to groups where it would be impossible to determine the 
loyalty of all. The further purpose of the exemption is to en- 
able an alien enemy, after his loyalty has been fully established, 
to apply for naturalization, if the President in his discretion, 
upon report, deems it desirable to exempt any individual alien 
enemy from that classification. 
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Page 10, subdivision 12, line 1: This amendment, as well as 
the amendment on page 11, in line 2, is necessitated by rea- 
son of the provision contained in the amendment in line 5, on 
page 11, which requires the oath of allegiance to be taken by the 
Americans referred to. This method of resumption of American 
citizenship avoids the issuance of the certificate of repatriation 
which is required under the act which this subdivision is in- 


‘tended to repeal. Under the operation of that act the door has 
been opened to the issuance of fraudulent certificates of citizen- 
ship. Most of the certificates issued under the act of October 5, 
1917, are simple typewritten statements. These certificates are 
given to these American citizens by the consuls in France, 
Canada, and England without any uniformity of wording. This 
subdivision, as perfected by the conferees, requires these Amer- 
jenus to abjure such allegiance as they have assumed and to 
declare under oath that they will support atid defend the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States of America against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic, and that they will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same. This is a stronger oath of 
allegiance to the United States than the oath of allegiance which 
they took to enable them to perform military service in the 
armies of our allies, By requiring this oath of allegiance to be 
filed with the State Department and the Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion, the record of their repatriation will-be complete. 

The following is the oath prescribed by the naturalization law 
and regulations for this purpose: “I hereby declare, on oath, 
that I absolutely and entirely renounce and abjure all allegiance 
and fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, State, or sover- 
cignty ; that I will support and defend the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States of America against all enemies, for- 
eign and domestic; and that I will bear true faith and allegiance 
te the same.” $ 

The amendment on page 16, section 3, paragraph 3, was recog- 
nized as necessary to relieve loyal foreigners from an unwar- 
ranted hardship by denying them admission to citizenship on 
account of laws of their sovereign for which they were not 
responsible. 5 

The effect of the second amendment is to adopt a title appro- 
priate to the subject matter of the act. 

The bill as agreed to by the conferees is as follows: 

“That section 4 of the act entitled ‘An act to establish a 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization and to provide a uni- 
form rule for the naturalization of aliens throughout the United 
States,’ approved June 29, 1906, be, and is hereby, amended by 
adding seven new subdivisions as follows: 

Seventh. Any native-born Filipino of the age ef 21 years and 
upward who has declared his intention to become a citizen of the 
United States and who has enlisted or may hereafter enlist in the 
United States Navy or Marine Corps or the Naval Auxiliary 
Service, and who, after service of not less than three years, may 
be honorably discharged therefrom, or who may receive an ordi- 
nary discharge with recommendation for reenlistment; or any 
alien, or any Porto Rican not a citizen of the United States, of 
the age of 21 years and upward, who has enlisted or entered or 
may hereafter enlist in or enter the armies of the United States, 
either the Regular or the Volunteer forces, or the National Army, 
the National Guard or Naval Militia of any State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia, or the State militia in Federal service, 
or in the United States Navy or Marine Corps, or in the United 
States Coast Guard, or who has served for three years on board 
of any vessel of the United States Government, or for three 
years on board of merchant or fishing vessels of the United 
States of more than 20 tons burden, and while still in the service 
on a reenlistment or reappointment, or within six months after 
an honorable discharge or separation therefrom, or while on fur- 
Jough to the Army Reserve or Regular Army Reserve after honor- 
able service, may, on presentation of the required declaration of 
intention petition for naturalization without proof of the required 
five years’ residence within the United States if upon examin- 
ation by the representative of the Bureau of Naturalization, in 
accordance with the requirements of this subdivision it is shown 
that such residence can not be established; any alien serving in 
the military or naval service of the United States during the time 
this country is engaged in the present war may file his petition 
for naturalization without making the preliminary declaration 
of intention and without proof of the required five years’ resi- 
dence within the United States; any allen declarant who has 
served in the United States Army or Navy, or the Philippine Con- 
stabulary, and has been honorably «discharged therefrom, and 
has been uccepted for service in either the military or naval 
service of the United States on the condition that he becomes 
a citizen of the United States, may file his petition for naturaliza- 
tion upon proof of continuous residence within the United States 
for the three years immediately preceding his petition, by two 
witnesses, citizens of the United States, and in these cases only 


residence in the Philipine Islands and the Panama Canal Zone 
by aliens may be considered residence within the United States, 
and the place of such military service shall be construed as the 
place of residence required to be established for purposes of 
naturalization; and any alien, or any person owing permanent 
allegiance to the United States embraced within this subdivision, 
may file his petition for naturalization in the most convenient 
court without proof of residence within its jurisdiction, notwith- 
standing the limitation upon the jurisdiction of the courts speci- 
fied in section 3 of the act of June 29, 1906, provided he appears 
with his two witnesses before the appropriate representative of 
the Bureau of Naturalization and passes the preliminary exami- 
nation hereby required before filing his petition for naturali- 
zation in the office of the clerk of the court, and in each 
case the record of this examination shall be offered in evi- 
dence by the representative of the Government from the 
Bureau of Naturalization and made a part of the 
record at the original and any subsequent hearings; and, 
except as otherwise herein provided, the honorably discharged 
certificate of such alien, or person owing permanent allegiauce 
to the United States, or the certificate of service showing good 
conduct, signed by a duly authorized officer, or by the masters 
of said vessels, shall be deemed prima facie evidence to satisfy 
all of the requirements of residence within the United States 
and within the State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, and 
good moral character required by law, when supported by the 
affidavits of two witnesses, citizens of the United States, identi- 
fying the applicant as the person named in the certificate or 
honorable discharge, and in those cases only where the alien is 
actually in the military or naval service of the United States, 
the certificate of arrival shall not be filed with the petition for 
naturalization in the manner prescribed; and any petition for 
naturalization filed under the provisions of this subdivision 
may be heard immediately, notwithstanding the law prohibits 
the hearings of a petition for naturalization during 30 days 
preceding any election, in the jurisdiction of the court. Any 
alien, who, at the time of the passage of this act, is in the mili- 
tary service of the United States, who may not be within the 
jurisdiction of any court authorized to naturalize aliens, may 
file his petition for naturalization without appearing in person 
in the office of the clerk of the court and shall not be required 
to take the preseribed oath of allegiance in open court. The 
petition shall be verified by the affidavit of at least two 
credible witnesses who are citizens of the United States, and 
who shall prove in their affidavit the portion of the resi- 
dence that they have personally known the applicant to have 
resided within the United States. The time ef military 
service may be established by the affidavits of at least 
two other citizens of the United States, which, together with 
the oath of allegiance, may be taken in accordance with the 
terms of section 1750 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States after notice from and under regulations of the Bureau 
of Naturalization. Such affidavits and oath of allegiance shall 
be admitted in evidence in any original or appellate naturaliza- 
tion preceeding without proof of the genuineness of the seal 
or signature or of the official character of the officer before 
whom the affidavits and oath of allegiance were taken, and 
shall be filed by the representative of the Government from 
the Bureau of Naturalization at the hearing as provided by 
section 11 of the act of June 29, 1906. Members of the Naturali- 
zation Bureau and Service may be designated by the Secretary 
of Labor to administer oaths relating to the administratien 
of the naturalization law; and the requirement of section 10 
of notice to take depositions to the United States attorneys 
is_repealed, and the duty they perform under section 15 of the 
act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 596), may also be 
performed by the Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner of 
Naturalization: Provided, That it shall not be lawful to make 
a declaration of intention before the clerk of any court on 
election day or during the period of 30 days preceding the day 
of holding any election in the jurisdiction of the court: ro- 
vided further, That service by aliens upon vessels other than 
of American registry, whether continuous or broken, shall not 
be considered as residence for naturalization purposes within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, and such aliens ean not 
secure residence for naturalization purposes during service upon 
vessels of foreign registry. 

„During the time when the United States is at war no clerk 
of a United States court shall charge or collect a naturalization 
fee from nan alien in the military service of the United States 
for filing his petition or issuing the certificate of naturalization 
upon admission to citizenship, und no clerk of any State court 
shall charge or collect any fee for this service unless the laws 
of the State require such charge to be made. in which case noth- 
ing more than the portion of the fee required to be paid to the 
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State shall be charged or collected. A full accounting for all of 
these transactions shall-be made to the Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion in the manner provided by section 13 of the act of June 29, 


906. 

“t Eighth. That every seaman, being an alien, shall, after his 
declaration of intention to become a citizen of the United States. 
and after he shall have served three years upon such merchant 
or fishing vessels of the United States, be deemed a citizen of 
the United States for the purpose of serving on board any such 
merchant or fishing vessel of the United States, anything to the 
contrary in any act of Congress notwithstanding; but such sea- 
man shall, for all purposes of protection as an American citizen, 
be deemed such after the filing of his declaration of intention to 
become such citizen: Provided, That nothing contained in this 
act shall be taken or construed to repeal or modify any portion 
of the act approved March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 1164, ch. 
153), being an act to promote the welfare of American seamen. 

“* Ninth. That for the purpose of carrying on the work of the 
Bureau of Naturalization of sending the names of the candi- 
dates for citizenship to the public schools and otherwise pro- 
moting instruction and training in citizenship responsibilities 
of applicants for naturalization, as provided in this subdivision, 
authority is hereby given for the reimbursement of the printing 
and binding appropriation of the Department of Labor upon 
the records of the Treasury Department from the naturaliza- 
tion fees deposited in the Treasury through the Bureau of Natu- 
ralization for the cost of publishing the citizenship textbook 
prepared and to be distributed by the Bureau of Naturalization 
to those candidates for citizenship only who are in attendance 
upon the public schools, such reimbursement to be made upon 
statements by the Commissioner of Naturalization of books 
actually delivered to such student candidates for citizenship, 
and a monthly naturalization bulletin, and in this duty to secure 
the aid of and cooperate with the official State and national or- 
ganizations, including those concerned with vocational educa- 
tion and including personal services in the District of Columbia, 
and to aid the local Army exemption boards and cooperate with 
the War Department in locating declarants subject to the 
Army draft and expenses incidental thereto, 


“*Tenth. That any person not an alien enemy, who resided un- 


interruptedly within the United States during the period of five 
years next preceding July 1, 1914, and was on that date other- 
wise qualified to become a citizen of the United States, except 
that he had not made the declaration of intention required by 
law and who during or prior to that time, because of misin- 
formation regarding his citizenship status erroneously exercised 
the rights and performed the duties of a citizen of the United 
States in good faith, may file the petition for naturalization pre- 
seribed by law without making the preliminary declaration of 
intention required of other aliens, and upon satisfactory proof 
to the court that he has so acted may be admitted as a citizen 
of the United States upon complying in all respects with the 
other requirements of the naturalization law. 

“t Bleventh. No alien who is a native, citizen, subject, or deni- 
zen of any country, State, or sovereignty with which the United 
States is at war shall be admitted to become a citizen of the 
United States unless he made his declaration of intention not 
less than two nor more than seven years prior to the existence 
of the state of war, or was at that time entitled to become a 
-citizen of the United States, without making a declaration of 
intention, or unless his petition for naturalization shall then be 
pending and is otherwise entitled to admission, notwithstand- 
ing he shall be an alien enemy at the time and in the man- 
ner prescribed by the laws passed upon that subject: Pro- 
vided, That no alien embraced- within this subdivision shall 
have his petition for naturalization called for a hearing, oz 
heard, except after 90 days’ notice given by the clerk of the 
court to the Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner of Natu- 
ralization to be present, and the petition shall be given no final 
hearing except in open court and after such notice to the repre- 
sentative of the Government from the Bureau of Naturalization, 
whose objection shall cause the petition to be continued from 
time to time for so long as the Government may require: Pro- 
vided, however, That nothing herein contained shall be taken 
or construed to interfere with or prevent the apprehension and 
removal, agreeably to law, of any alien enemy at any time 
previous to the actual naturalization of such alien; and section 
2171 of the Revised Statutes of the United States is hereby 
repealed: Provided further, That the President of the United 
States may, in his discretion, upon investigation and report by 
the Department of Justice fully establishing the loyalty of any 
alien enemy not included in the foregoing exemption, except 
such alien enemy from the classification of alien enemy, and 
thereupon he shall have the privilege of applying for naturaliza- 
tion; and for the purposes of carrying into effect the provisions 


of this section, Including personal services in the District of 
Columbia, the sum of $400,000 is hereby uppropriated, to be 
available until June 30, 1919, including travel expenses for 
members of the Bureau of Naturalization and its field service 
only, und the provisions of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes 
shall not be applicable in any way to this appropriation. 

Twelfth. That any person who, while a citizen of the United 
States and during the existing war in Europe, entered the mili- 
tary or naval service of any country at war with a country with 
which the United States is now at war, who shall be deemed to 
have lost his citizenship by reason of any oath or obligation 
taken by him for the, purpose of entering such service, may 
resume his citizenship by taking the oath of allegiance to the 
United States prescribed by the naturalization law and regula- 
tions, and such oath may be taken before any court of the 
United States or of any State authorized by law to naturalize 
aliens or before any consul of the United States, and certified 
copies thereof shall be sent by such court or consu! to the De- 
partment of State and the Bureau of Naturalization, and the 
act (public 55, 65th Cong., approved Oct. 5, 1917) is hereby 
repealed. = 

“* Thirteenth. That any person who is serving in the military 
or naval forces of the United States at the termination of the 
existing war, and any person who before the termination of the 
existing war may have been honorably discharged from the mill- 
tary or naval services of the United States on account of dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty, shall, if he applies to the proper 
court for admission as a citizen of the United States, be relieved 
from the necessity of proving that immediately preceding the 
date of his application he has resided continuously within the 
United States the time required by law of other aliens, or 
within the State, Territory, or the District of Columbia for the 
year immediately preceding the date of his petition for naturali- 
zation, but his petition for naturalization shall be supported by 
the affidavits of two credible witnesses, citizens of the United 
States, identifying the petitioner as the person named in the 
certificate of honorable discharge, which said certificate may be 
accepted as evidence of good moral character required by law, 
and he shall comply with the other requirements og the natural- 
ization law.’ 

“Sec. 2. That the following provisions of law be, and they are 
hereby, repealed : Section 2166 and 2174 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States of America and so much of an act approved 
July 26, 1894, entitled ‘An act making provisions for the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other 
purposes,’ being chapter 165 of the laws of 1894 (28 Stat. L., 
p. 124), reading as follows: ‘Any alien of the age of 21 years 
and upward who has enlisted or may enlist in the United States 
Navy or Marine Corps and has served or may hereafter serve 
five consecutive years in the United States Navy or one enlist- 
ment in the United States Marine Corps and has been or may 
hereafter be honorably discharged, shall be admitted to become 
a citizen of the United States upon his petition without any 
previous declaration of his intention to become such; and the 
court admitting such alien shall, in addition to proof of good 
moral character, be satisfied by competent proof of such person's 
service in and honorable discharge from the United States Navy 
or Marine Corps’; and so much of an act approved June 30, 
1914, entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other 
purposes,’ being chapter 180 of the laws of 1914 (38 Stat. L., 
pt. 1, p. 392), reading as follows: ‘Any alien of the age of 
21 years and upward who may under existing law become 
a citizen of the United States, who has served or may 
hereafter serve for one enlistment of not less than four 
years in the United States Navy or Marine Corps, and 
who has received therefrom an honorable discharge or an 
ordinary discharge, with recommendation for reenlistment, or 
who has completed four years in the Revenue-Cutter Service 
and received therefrom an honorable discharge or an ordinary 
discharge with recommendation for reenlistment, or who has 
completed four years of honorable service in the naval auxiliary 
service, shall be admitted to become a citizen of the United States 
upon his petition without any previous declaration of his inten- 
tion to become such, and without proof of residence on shore, 
and the court admitting such alien shall, in addition to proof of 
good moral character, be satisfied by competent proof from naval 
or revenue-cutter sources of such service: Provided, That an 
honorable discharge from the Navy, Marine Corps, Revenue-Cut- 
ter Service, or the Naval Auxiliary Service, or an ordinary dis- 
charge with recommendation for reenlistment, shall be accepted 
as proof of good moral character: Provided further, That any 
court which now has or may hereafter be given jurisdiction to 
naturalize aliens as citizens of the United States may immedi- 
ately naturalize any alien applying under and furnishing the 
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proof prescribed by the foregoing provisions’; and so much of 
section 8 of au act approved June 25, 1910 (34 Stats. L., pt. 1. 
p. 630), reading as follows: ‘That paragraph 2 of section 4 of 
an act entitled ‘An act to establish a Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization, and to provide for a uniform rule for the nat- 
uralization of aliens throughout the United States,’ approved June 
29, 1906, be amended by adding, after the proviso in paragraph 2 
of section 4 of said act, the following: Provided further, That any 
person belonging to the class of persons authorized and quali- 
fied under existing law to become a citizen of the United States, 
who has resided constantly in the United States during a period 
of five years next preceding May 1. 1910, who, because of mis- 
information in regard to his citizenship or the requirements of 
the law governing the naturalization of citizens, has labored and 
acted under the impression that he was or could become a citi- 
zen of the United States and has in good faith exercised the 
rights or duties of a citizen or intended citizen of the United 
States because of such wrongful information and belief may, 
upon making a showing of such facts satisfactory to a court 
having jurisdiction to issue papers of naturalization to an alien, 
and the court in its judgment believes that such person has been 
for a period of more than five years entitled upon proper pro- 
ceedings to be naturalized as a citizen of the United States, 
receive from the said court a final certificate of naturalization, 
and said court may issue such certificate without requiring proof 
of former declaration by or on part of such person of their inten- 
tion to become a citizen of the United States, but such applicant 
for naturalization shall comply in all other respects with the 
law relative to the issuance of final papers of naturalization to 
aliens.’ 

“That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with or repug- 
nant to the provision of this act are hereby repealed; but 
nothing in this act shall repeal or in any way enlarge section 
2169 of the Revised Statutes, except as specified in the seventh 
subdivision of this act and under the limitation therein de- 
fined: Provided, That for the purposes of the prosecution of all 
crimes and offenses against the naturalization laws of the 
United States which may have been committed prior to this act 
the statutes and laws hereby repealed shall remain in full force 
and effect: Provided further, That as to all aliens who, prior to 
January 1, 1900, served in the Armies of the United States and 
were honorably discharged therefrom, section 2166 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States shall be and remain in full 
force and effect, anything in this act to the contrary notwith- 
standing. ; 

“Sec. 3. That all certificates of naturalization granted by 
courts of competent jurisdiction prior to December 31, 1918, 
upon petitions for naturalization filed prior to January 31, 
1918, upon declarations of intention filed prior to September 
27, 1906, are hereby declared to be valid in so far as the decla- 
ration of intention is concerned, but shall not be by this act 
further validated or legalized. 

“The word ‘District’ in sections 4, 10, and 27 of the act 
which this act amends is hereby amended to read the District 
of Columbia.’ 

“Amend the title so as to read: ‘A bill to amend the natu- 
ralization laws and to repeal certain sections of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States and other laws relating to natu- 
ralization, and for other purposes.“ N 
Jonn L. BURNETT, 
ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Joun E. RAKER, 

E. A. HAYES, 
ALBERT JOHNSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question before he makes a statement? 

Mr. BURNETT. I will not make the statement until I yield. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Naturalization, who acted as the clerk of the 
conference committee and who is familiar with the details of 
the matter—this is substantially a department bill—may be 
permitted to sit in the House during the consideration of these 
matters, as I perhaps shall want to refer to him for information. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the Deputy Commissioner of Naturalization, 
who is supposed to know about this bill, be permitted to sit in 
the House during the consideration of the conference report. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand that he served 
as the clerk of the conference committee? z 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserying the right to object, I 
understand that he desires to sit with the Committee on Im- 


migration and Naturalization as the clerk of the conference come 
mittee and not as the Deputy Commissioner of Naturalization, 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; in either capacity; I do not care any- 
thing about that. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think he ought to make the request 
that he be permitted to sit as the Deputy Commissioner of 
Naturalization. 

Mr, BURNETT. I withdraw that part of it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I Shall object unless the gentleman asks that 
this gentleman sit as the clerk of the conference committee, 

Mr. BURNETT. I put it in that form. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani» 
mous consent that the gentleman sit as the clerk of the confer- 
ence committee. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, at the proper time I desire to 
move to recommit the conference report. Is it in order to make 
that motion at this time? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, submit that the 
gentleman from Alabama is entitled to the floor. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
can not take the gentleman from Alabama off the floor until the 
expiration of the hour. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman, of course, will 
have his opportunity to make that motion. 

Mr. BURNETT. At the close of the discussion. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will recognize the gentleman at 
the proper time. 

in, WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Alabama 
yield? Š 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I notice in reading the conference report it 
refers to various subdivisions in the printed bill. Every one of 
those references is out of place or improperly made. 

Mr. BURNETT. The reference is to the bill as messaged 
over from the Senate, and not the bill as passed by the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. But I have the bill as messaged over, signed 
by the Secretary of the Senate, and none of these references 
apply to the page and lines of the bill. All I rose to ask is 
that the gentleman in making his statement correctly state the 
references which are incorrectly stated in the report. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; I shall call attention to the amend- 
iments in the bill as reported by the Senate, and which was the 
bill on which the conference acted. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
in the course of his hour for a few moments? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; during de discussion. It may be 
possible that before we get through we shall have to ask for a 
little extension over the hour, but I hope not. I desire to divide 
the time equally with the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hayes}, and to allow him to allot that time as he may desire. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama yields one-hulf 
of the hour to the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes]. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, this bill is a substitute for 
House bill 3132, which was passed by the House some two months 
ago. The House Immigration and Naturalization Committee 
has had before it an extended bill, introduced by Judge SABATA, 
covering a great many questions of naturalization and a re- 
codification of some of the naturalization laws that already 
exist. That bill is substantially the same as the one that 
the Senate passed as a substitute for the Raker bill, H. R. 
3132, with the amendments that have been agreed to in confer- 
ence. The original Raker bill is section 11 in the bill reported 
by the conference committee. The first subdivision of the bill 
as it now is permits the naturalization of native Filipinos of the 
age of 21 years and upward who have declared their intention 
to become citizens of the United States and have enlisted or may 
hereafter enlist in the United States Navy or Marine Corps or 
the naval auxiliary service. That was put in at the request of 
the Seeretary of the Navy; and, also, there is an amendment to 
the bill as passed by the Senate, beginning on line 19 of the bill 
as passed by the Senate, striking out the language, “who 
may be honorably discharged therefrom after an enlistment of 
not less than four years or who may receive an ordinary dis- 
charge with recommendation for reenlistment.” 

In order to have uniformity in regard to the three years’ 
service, that was stricken out, and an amendment adopted by 
the conferees, the substance of which amendment is merely to 
change the word “four” to the word “three” and the trans- 
position of the sentence, and then adding “any alien or Porto 
Rican, not a citizen of the United States of the age of 21 years 
or upward, who has enlisted or entered or may hereafter enlist 
or enter in the Army of the United States,” and so forth. In 
regard to the Porto Ricans, there was a general act passed 
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when Porto Rico was admitted, which permitted Porto Ricans 
to become naturalized citizens, provided they were then resi- 
dents or became residents within six months after the passage 
of that act. It was brought to the attention of the conferees 
that there were a good many in this country that have gone 
into either the naval or military service but who never resumed 
their residence in Porto Rico and who are residents here, and 
for thut reason that is incorporated. It does not embrace a 
great many. 

We have a number of laws in regard to the naturalization of 
aliens who have enlisted in the Army and Navy and in the 
Marine Corps, and who liave served on merchant vessels. There 
are about four of those statutes. Our bill codifies and har- 
monizes all these statutes, and makes some amendments to them. 

Several years ago the gentleman from California [Mr. HAYES} 

introduced a bill, which I think passed this House, for the 
purpose of bringing about uniformity in these several statutes. 
Mr. Speaker, under these laws they could only be naturalized 
after an honorable discharge of the alien. The conferees 
believe that any alien who thought enough of our country to 
enlist under its flag and is fighting in our Army ought not to 
have to wait for an honorable discharge to receive his natural- 
ization papers, and in order to meet that kind of condition the 
conferees now fix it so that any alien soldier who makes his 
request for immediate naturalization may do so even before 
he secures the honorable discharge. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. BURNETT. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How would that apply in the 
ease of a Chinaman or a Japanese? The term “any alien” 
there is pretty broad. It applies to a Filipino in the service. 
Is it possible it would apply also to a Chinaman or a Jap? 

Mr. BURNETT. This does not repeal the existing law which 
excludes Chinese and Japanese from citizenship. 

The law reads: 

That hereafter no State court or court of the United States shall 
admit Chinese to citizenship, and all laws in conflict with this act are 
hereby repealed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
who have applied for citizenship. 
as to those outside of this country. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would it be possible to obtain 
n foothold in the Army and make that the medium of becoming 
a citizen under this section? 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I would like to suggest to the 
gentleman that the purpose of this, of course, is to admit Porto 
Ricans and Filipinos who are in the Army to apply for com- 
missions in order to have an official position in the various 
Filipino and Porto Rican contingents of the Army. That is the 
primary purpose of it. 

Mr. BURNETT. It would not apply to those who are not 
capable of acquiring citizenship. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
that point will he yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. I will. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
in relation to the Filipinos: 

Any native-born Filipino of the age of 21 years and upward who 
has declared his intention to become a citizen of the United States and 
who has enlisted— 

And so forth. 

Now, a Filipino must be 21 years of age and he must have 
made application for citizenship; also he must have enlisted. 
Now, aliens are only required to enlist. Why this disadvantage 
placed upon the Filipinos? : 

Mr. BURNETT. He must have declared his intention. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman did not quite get 
my question. In order for a Filipino to have citizenship he 
must have made an application and declared his intention of 
becoming a citizen and also he must have enlisted in the Army 
or the Navy, and so on. He has to do two things. He must 
have declared his intention of becoming a citizen or have enlisted, 
or maybe he must do the two at the same time, whereas any other 
alien is required only to enlist and serve and then he can be- 
come a citizen. Now, may not the court construe that language 
easily that it is necessary for the Filipino first to declare his 
intention of becoming a citizen and then enter upon the military 
service, and will not that work a hardship upon him vastly 
greater than upon the ordinary alien? 

Mr. BURNETT. This is the language suggested by the De- 
partment of the Navy and clearly meets the situation, as I 
understand it, that it desires. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not know what the Navy 
Department hus in mind, but I know what Congress has in 
mind—at least I think I do—and that is to deal fairly with all 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Further, it is to persons 
It is not under present laws 


Before the gentleman leaves 


I observe the language reads 


classes of these people and not to put the Filipino to any dis- 
advantage. But, now, if the Filipino has to do two things to 
become a citizen that nobody else has to do, you can not possibly 
say that is treating him justly. Now, the Filipinos make splen- 
did sailors, first-class men in the Navy in a great ‘variety of 
Ways, and instead of putting a hardship upon them we ought 
to make it easier for them than any other class of people, be- 
cause in one sense they are under our flag, and it is an advan- 
tage to have them in our service. 

Mr. BURNETT. Under the law they can not become natu- 
ralized except by some provision of this kind. 

Mr. MILLER: of Minnesota. I understand that; but why not 
have if read simply that if they enlist in the Army or Navy 
they can thereupon become citizens of the United States by 
proper proof. Why is it necessary that they shall have to de- 
clare their intention to become citizens 

Mr. BRITTEN. What is the objection to amending the bill 
in that respect, if any? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. This is a conference report. 

Mr. DYER. This is going further than anything that has 
been done heretofore, I will say—— ; 

Mr. BURNETT. Much further. 

Mr. DYER. There are men to-day in the United States who 
hive served their country in previous wars and they have not 
received any benefits from Congress in reference to naturaliza- 
tion. ; 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They have been permitted to 
become citizeħs upon proof of military service. 

8 5 DYER. They have got to go through the regular chan- 
nels, 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BURNETT. ‘This applies to those enlisted in the United 
States Navy or Marine Corps or the naval or auxiliary service, 
and the Navy Department has held that no alien can join these 
forces; and hence he must have declared his intention before 
being admitted to the Nuvy at all. That is all—merely to show 
that he has declared. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit me 
to call his attention to that section beginning on top of page 3 
of the original bill, as follows— 

Any alien serving in the militar 


or naval service of the United 


States during the time this country is engaged in the present war may 


file his petition for naturalization without making the preliminary 
declaration of intention and without proof of the required five years’ 
residence within the United States— 

And then recur to the question? I do not want to embarrass 
the gentleman, but he may have thought it out. I want to 
know if under that broad provision applying to “any aliens” 
it may not apply to Japanese and Chinese who may be engaged 
somewhere in the Navy or the Army? Surely there are some 
on the ships and at Army posts. 

Mr. BURNETT. If the gentleman will refer to page 16, he 
will find: 

Nothing in this act shall repeal or in any way enlarge section 2169 
of the Revised Statutes. except as specified in the seventh subdivision 
of this act and under the limitation therein defined. 

Now, that section excludes them from naturalization, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has caught up 
with the question I am raising. 

Mr. BURNETT. That was all discussed in our committee 
and in the conference committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The language on page 3 of 
the original bill is so broad that I thought it proper to ask the 
question. 

Mr. BURNETT. With that limitation I think it is all right. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman will permit, 
I would like to ask him a question. Is not there some way it 
can be changed without unduly delaying it? A Porto Rican 
does not have to declare his intention to become a citizen and 
thereafter have military service, It is a hardship placed on 
the Filipino, and I do not believe Congress wants to do that. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will say to the gentleman that I ain in 
sympathy with the suggestion he makes, but this is the first 
time that these Asiatics have ever been given the right of 
naturalization, and it may have been that even the Navy Depart- 
ment have thought we should not go far in that direction until 
we had tried the other. I think the question a proper one. and 
if the gentleman will introduce a resolution to that effect I am 
sure the committee will be very glad to give it consideration. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I make one further inquiry? 

This is related, but not exactly germane, to the point we have 
been discussing; but it is important, and I would like to have 
an expression from the gentleman if he will give it. My atten- 


tion has just been called to the fact that we have never passed 
a law enabling the men who served in the Spanish-American 
War to become citizens of the United States by reason of that 
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service. Now, I have had a large number of cases —and by a 
large number I do not mean a thousand, but I mean quite a 
number—of exactly this character, and they have written me 
because in journeying through the Philippine Islands I have met 
these men in their various positions around through the islands. 
Quite a large number of splendid young men who came from 
Sweden and Norway and other European countries to the 
United States declared their intentions to become citizens. The 
Spanish-American War came on and they went into the service, 
and I know two or three that were highly educated officers in 
the country from which they came. Now, they stayed in the 
Philippines, and when this war broke out they came back to the 
United States and wanted to offer their services, and they could 
not be utilized because they were not citizens, and the courts 
held they had to sit here in the United States for one year 
before they could become citizens. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. How can the gentleman 
reconcile that with the fact that a man is actually drafted in 
the Army? 

Mr. BURNETT. The bill says: 


Any alien declarant who has served in the United States Army or 
Navy, or the Philippine Constabulary, and has been honorably dis- 
charged therefrom, and bas been a for service in either the 
military or naval service of the Uni States on the condition that 
he becomes a citizen of the United States, may file his petition for 
naturalization upon proof of continuous residence within the United 
States for the three years immediately preceding his petition. 

And be naturalized. 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not like the clause: 


` Has been accepted for service in elther the military or naval service 
of the United States, 


Mr. DYER. Why, I will ask the chairman, should not the 
same provision be enacted into law for the rights of the men who 
served in the Spanish War and the Philippine War? There 
was such a law passed, of course, in the Civil War times, but 
no benefit has ever been given to these men at all. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will state to the gentleman that under 
the act passed in July, 1862, I think those gentlemen were pro- 
vided for, in section 2166 of the Revised Statutes, where it 
Says: > 

Any allen-of the of 21 4 or upwards who may have enlisted 
in the armies of the United States, in either the Regular or Volunteer 
Service. ard has been or uay hereafter be honorably discharged, shall 
be admitted to be a citizen of the United States upon his petition with- 
out any previous declaration of his intention to become such, 

And I think that section amply takes care of those who served 
in the Spanish-American War. 

Mr. DYER. That ought to be plain, I will say to the gentle- 
man, but I have no knowledge that that provision has ever been 
adhered to or has been so declared by the Commissioner of 
Naturalization. It may be, and I trust it is. 

Mr. BURNETT. As a matter of fact, I am informed by the 
gentleman who was the clerk of the conferees, that it has been 
done in a number of cases; that there have been a number of 
cases of those who enlisted in the Spanish-American War sery- 
ice that have been naturalized. 

Mr. DYER. There are a number of naturalization officers 
of the country that do not know that that law is in existence 
or they have a wrong interpretation of it. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is the interpretation of the Bureau 
of Naturalization, and it has been acted on by the courts by 
whom applications have been granted. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. I will. z 

Mr. MEEKER. Is it not the opinion of the chairman of the 

~committee, speaking for the department, that that law does 
provide for these Philippine veterans and the men coming from 
the different countries? And as to the point raised by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Minter], that they would be 
compelled to remain here for a year before they could get their 
naturalization papers, possibly some of the immigration officers 
have decided or declared that these men should remain here 
within the borders of the United States for a year. 

Mr. BURNETT. The bureau has construed that that meant 
any year of their residence in the United States, whether it be 
the year immediately preceding or not. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
That is not the holding of the California cuurts and several 
other jurisdictions i know of. I am not aware generally of 
the holdings throughout the country, but the holdings of these 
courts is one year immediately preceding the date of making 
application for the final citizenship papers. And that is where 
the hiteh comes. 

Mr. WELTY. That is a State court, is it not? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. No. That is a Federal court. 
I am aware that there has been some conflict in the decisions 
on that point, 


Mr. BURNETT. The law does not say “immeciately pre- 
vious.” ; 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I was down at the department 
several times, and they said there was a conflict in the deci- 
sions, and they had not put it to a final test. They told me 
that there was to be legislation on the subject. 

Mr. BURNETT. The question is as to those who may not 
want to enlist. The law says they must have resided here a 
Fear previous, and therefore the bureau has censtrued it to 
mean any year previous to his application. . 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not think the gentleman 
is correct in his statement that the Bureau of Immigration so 
construes it. I have found a number of gentlemen there who 
have held rigidly to the other theory. I can only give my own 
experience. I have in mind two jurisdictions of the United 
States Federal court that have held absolutely that a man must 
have had a residence in this country for one year immediately 
preceding the date on which he makes his final application for 
citizenship. 

Mr. BURNETT. That construction of the bureau has been 
fortified by the opinion of the Department of Justice that that 
was the correct construction. 

Mr. MEEKER. Then, we understand that it is the opinion 
of the chairman of the committee that this particular thing 
should be so construed that if a Filipino, or anyone who has 
been discharged during the Spanish-American War or since, 
and has lived a year in the United States at any time, is there- 
fore under the law entitled to citizenship? 

Mr. BURNETT. Not the Filipino. 

Mr. MEEKER. I mean those men who have served under 
the United States forces? z 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; those who are entitled to naturaliza- 
tion; but an Asiatic could not be. Any other alien who under 
the general naturalization laws was entitled to naturalization 
would be, under this general law, according to the construction 
that the bureau has given it and that the Department of Jus- 
tice has given it. He would be entitled to naturalization. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. In a moment. On page 16 of the bill, as 
messaged over, it is provided 


That as to all aliens who, prior to January 1, 1900, served in the 
armies of the United States and were honorably discharged therefrom, 
section 2166 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, shall be and 
remain in full force and effect, anything in this act to the contrary 
notwitbstanding. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield again? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BURNETT. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think that possibly what the 
gentleman has just read applies to the question I was about to 
ask. I have received many letters from veterans of the Spanish 
War and veterans of the Civil War who are aliens, men who have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States, inquiring as to how they could be naturalized. 
As I understand the present law, and the law as it is to continue 
to be, from what the gentleman has said and from the clause 
that he has just read, if a veteran of the Spanish-American War, 
an alien, or a veteran of the Civil War, an alien, files his peti- 
tion to be naturalized, produces his honorable discharge, and 
submits satisfactory evidence of a residence of one year in the 
United States prior to the filing of his application he wiil be 
entitled to naturalization. Is that true? 

Mr. BURNETT, It would entitle him to a hearing by the 


courts. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: But suppose that the evidence 
is-all true and that there is nothing to show that he is not a 
loyal person? 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? . 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In a moment. I have asked 
that question because of the letters that have come to me from 
veterans of the Civil War and from soldiers who were in the 
Spanish-American War. 

Mr. MEEKER. Would you add to that question that the 
words “immediately prior“ do not need to be in the application 
and are not in the law? That is the point made by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. Some of the courts have 
ruled, he says, that this residence must be prior. Now, is it not 
a fact that he must be here a year immediately before he files 
his application? 

Mr. BURNETT. That is not the law. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If an alien should present a 
certificate showing his honorable discharge and indubitable 
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proof of his residence in the United States in 1910 and 1912, 
would that suffice to secure him naturalization? 


Mr. BURNETT. If he had been a resident for any one year, 
it would, without a doubt. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then it is not the requirement 
that he must have been a resident for one year immediately or 
next preceding the filing of the application. 

Mr. BURNETT. . That is not the law. It does not say a year 
next preceding, but a year previous. The Bureau of Immigra- 
tion and the Department of Justice have decided that that 
means any year previous. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have answered that question 
in that way and then have received another inquiry directly 
_ afterwards. I see the gentleman from Alabama smiling, and I 
surmise that perhaps he also has had similar letters. Must the 
Union veteran or Spanish-American War veteran who submits 
his petition file his honorable discharge with the petition in or- 
der to be heard? 

Mr. BURNETT. That is a matter of construction. It says 
the court, in addition to admitting such alien, must have proof 
as to good character according to law, and the applicant must 
also accompany his application with proof that he is a resident 
or has been a resident a year preceding his discharge. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I yield back the time that the 
gentleman from Alabama has surrendered to me, with the un- 
derstanding that 1 may have an hour in my own right. 

Mr. BURNETT. I would like to make a parliamentary in- 
quiry as to whether we will have to have an agreement to that 
effect or whether the gentleman can speak in his own right at 
the end of the hour? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman moves the previous ques- 
tion, the gentleman can occupy an hour in his own right. 

Mr. BURNETT. Now. Mr. Speaker, I believe that is the sub- 
stance of that first subdivision. In regard to service on the 
merchunt marine, the bill specifically says it must be the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. It has been construed by some of the 
courts that those who have been serving in the foreign mer- 
chant marine may have their residence on that construed as 
residence in the United States. Hence we put that in in order 
to guard it, so that only those who have served in the domestic 
merchant marine are entitled to the privileges of this bill— 
those who have served under the American flag. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, ‘That does not mean that they shall be 
citizens of the United States before they are entitled to service 
in the merchant marine? 

Mr. BURNETT. No. It means that while they are serving 
in a foreign merchant marine that it will not be allowed to them 
as a part of their residence in this country. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. You mean it will be given? 

Mr. BURNETT. Those in the American merchant marine 
will be. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. It says, on page 8, “after he shall have 
served three years upon such merchant or fishing vessels of the 
United States.” It means a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. That is provided for. If he served in 
a foreign merchant marine or merchant ship, that would not be 
regurded ns residence to entitle him to American citizenship. 

There are several minor changes in verbiage, or the insertion 
of some necessary word, that I shall not consume any time in 
the discussion of. 

Subdivision 9, on page 8 of the bill as passed by the Senate 
provides— 

That for the purpose of carrying on the work of the Bureau of 
Naturalization of sending the names of the candidates for citizenship to 
the public schools, and otherwise promoting instruction and training in 
citizenship responsi!-ilities of applicants for naturalization, authority is 
hereby given for the reimbursement of the printing and binding— 
of certain books and bulletins, This is a matter that has been 
carried on for several years by the Bureau of Naturalization for 
the purpose of trying to train those who desire to become appli- 
cunts for citizenship, and it does not apply to anyone except 
those who contemplate applying or have applied for citizenship. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is this meant to validate the work that has 
been done without authority of law and without any check upon 
the bureau? 

Mr. BURNETT. That has not been done. 

Mr. SHERLEY. They have been doing it where they could 
find some way around an auditor. They have been coming to 
Congress and asking for funds and not getting them for a great 
deal of work, because they were not able to prove a good ense for 
the expenditure that they wanted; and this would seem to be an 
attempt in this conference report to take care of that situation 
and to open the door to all the funds that can be used for this 


purpose. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, the funds that are to be used 
are only those resulting from naturalization fees. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand, but that is no reason. Such 
funds amount to very large sums. . Why should the bureau be 
given an absolute leeway to expend them in this form of work 
without any kind of check? D 

Mr. BURNETT. I do not think they would have that right 
unless the Committee on Appropriations should give it. This is 
a mere authorization for them to do that work; and if they do 
the work, or if they present estimates to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, of course, I should think that committee would 
feel that this expenditure for this work and these textbooks 
should be appropriated for. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not think the gentleman’s statement is 
accurate as to the effect of the language. Not only that, but the 
conference committee saw fit to carry a direct appropriation of 
S0000 for carrying out the provisions of this section of the 

Mr. BURNETT. For the carrying out of the purposes of the 
entire section. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That includes this. They could expend all 
this $400,000 for this purpose. It is that sort of loose lezisla- 
tion that makes useless the work of the Committee on Appro- 
priations in trying to check extravagances in these depart- 
ments. 4 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman, an 
appropriation of $400,000 is sought to be made by this bill. We 
did that in the immigration bill for the purpose of guarding the 
border, and a lot of other extra work that was entailed. Now, 
the purpose of this appropriation is that there may be a nat- 
uralization of these men in the camps and cantonments—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, we have been 
having hearings on the sundry civil bill, and that bill will 
carry, as it does every year, appropriations for the naturaliza- 
tion service What you have done here is just to hand over 
$400,000 to these people, without any showing as to whether 
they need that, or twice that, or half that. b 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, in reply I desire to sny tha 
this is an immediate necessity. I received a letter the other 

Mr. SHERLEY. It does not become available until the Ist 
of July, and the sundry civil bill would make it available just 
as early as this will 

Mr. BURNETT. I think under the terms of this bill it would 
be immediately available. 

Mr. SHERLEY.,. It is for expenditures during the fiscal year 
1919, which does not begin until July 1. 

Mr. BURNETT. I think it is also available until the 30th 
of June of this year. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is possible. I may be mistaken about 
that, but that makes the situation even worse—thé iden of giv- 
ing them $400,000 to spend between now and the ist of July 

Mr BURNETT. It does not mean that they are to expend all 
of it before then. 

Mr. SHERLEY. You can not always safely predict. You 
generally find them spending anything they can get. 

Mr. BURNETT. But ‘not all of it is to be expended until 
July, 1919. It is *o be available until then. í 

Mr. SHERLEY. Itis for the next fiscal year also. 

Mr. BURNETT. And for the remainder of this fiscal year, 
from now until then. Mr. Speaker, this is an immediate neces- 
sity. N 
I received a letter from a Federal judge a few days ago 
who says that quite a number of young men who are aliens 
and have been enlisted in our Army are coming to him every 
day for the purpose of securing naturalization. Now, we 
believe that ought to be guarded in some way, and therefore 
we provide that in making these applications notice sball be 
given to the representatives of the Bureau of Naturalization, 
and when this bill is passed they expect to have the means at 
hand to have men in all these cantonments, so that these men 
may make applications and the judges may at once grant their 
naturalization. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What the gentleman has really done, in- 
stead of throwing safeguards around, has been to take away - 
one safeguard and to transfer jurisdiction. This takes away 
the provision that required the district attorneys to be notified 
of applications and gives to this Naturalization Bureau what 
they have been fighting for for years—n chance to build up a 
tremendous organization in connection with this work. = 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, the Naturalization Bureau iš 
certainly in better condition to handle this matter than any- 
body else. It is given no judicial functions, but it is to be 
represented. For several years notice of naturalization was 
required to be given to the district attorneys. Instead of that 
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this notice is now to be given to representatives of the Bureau 
of Naturalization. Formerly it was merely perfunctory, so far 
as the district attorneys were concerned, und if there were any 
contests inaugurated they were Inaugurated by the representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Naturalization, and they were the ones 
who should contest it. Hence it was merely a dead letter in 
most cases, so fur as giving notice to the district attorneys; hut 
the notice given under this bill is to those who have the matter 
in hand, better fitted and qualified to puss on such matters and 
to make recommendations to the judges in order that the young 
alien soldiers may be made American citizens. , 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, the reason 
that I am making the inquiry and statement is because the 
House is presented with what seems to me an ubusual situa- 


tion, and what ought to be a situation never fo be repeated, ani. 


that is having a bill pass the House with one single paragraph 


fundamental particulars the naturlization lnws and have the 
Heuse asked to simply vote up or vote down the conference 
report the conferees have considered. If the House to-day 
differs on any part of the report, it must either reject or take 
it asa whole. That is not fair to the House touching a matter 
of this kind. 8 

Mr. BURNETT, In reply to the gentleman I will say that 
this is an unusual condition and an unusual time. 

Mr. SHERLBY. That does not justify the breaking down of 
a'l safeguards, We will be 20 years in undoing these thought 
Iussly considered matters, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I did not understand whether 
the gentleman from Kentucky was dealing with section 9, whieh 
provides for money to get out a textbook, or whether it was the 
latter part of section 11. 

(Mr. SHERLEY. In my last statement T was dealing with the 
whole conference report, the whole scope and character of it. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. I did not heur the first part 
of the gentleman's remarks. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I remember when we passed 
the immigration bill, a few years ago, we in the House had 
nothing in it but the literacy test, and when it came back from 

- the Senate they had struck out all after the enacting clause 
and made a bill of 30 or 40 pages. 

Mr. SHERLEY. And it wus brought on the floor of the House 
and submitted for discussion and subject to amendment. 1 
would have no criticism if they did the same thing here, but 
instead of that they went into conference, and three gentlemen 
on the part of the House ‘and three gentlemen on the part of 
the Senate linve written the bill. 

Mr. SABATH. If the gentleman will allow me, there were 
five conferees on the part of the House. 

Pye SHERLEY. Well, that relieves the offense to the extent 
of two. 

Mr. BURNETT. I want to say in mitigation, if not in justifi- 
cation, that the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization 
for weeks considered the Sabath bill, and in order to expedite 
the matter the Senate had a bill that they passed, and they sub- 
stituted that bill for the Raker bill, and it went to conference. 
This conference bill is substantially the Sabath bill, to which 
the House committee gave much thought. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Translated that means that because the 
Committee on Naturalization was in favor of the Sabath bill 
they concluded that the Senate’s action was proper and agreed 
to it in conference, But the House has never considered it. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman is mistaken in his implica- 
tion. The conferees did not assume that they were the whole 
House. It was a matter that had been fully eonsidered by the 
committee to which it was referred, 

Mr. HAYES. If the gentleman will permit, I wonld fike to 
ask the gentleman from Kentucky what course we should have 
pursued? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I wil say frankly to the gentleman what E 
think ought to have been done. F think the amendment of the 
Senate should have been referred to the committee, and it 
should have been reported back without any amendment or with 
such amendments as the committee saw fit, taken up on the 
seei and then it would have been subject to consideration in 

etnil. 

Mr. HAYES. It is subject to consideration now. 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; it is not. 

Mr. HAYES. We can vote down the conference report and 
strike it out. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is theoretical but not practical. We 
all know that we have no option abont the matter; we have 
either to vote down the report or take everything that you gen- 
tlemen have put into it. 


Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT, Yes. 

Mr. SABATH, Is it not a fact that the House did pass the 
most important provision in the conference report in. the bill on 
March 4, and that bill which the House passed was sent to the 
Senate and is embodied in this bill, and is the most importaat 
provision in this conference report? 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. I will. 

Mr. LONDON. I would like to call the gentleman's attention 


to subdivision eighth, page 8, and ask to what extent it modifies 


the seamen's act? 

Mr. BURNETT. We specifically state, if the gentleman will 
rend 

Mr. LONDON. I have read it, and it says that it does not 


modify it. 
and then have the Senate by amendment change in very many f| 


Mr. BURNETT. Out of abundant caution, for fear that it 
might be inferred that it was a modification or a repeal, we 
put in the statement that it should not modify or repeal that 


act. 

Mr. LONDON. What is the purpose of the provision, what 
does it do in effect? 

Mr. BURNETT. It reenacts a portion of section 2174, which 
had been repeuled; that is, by a general repealing clause. 
That excepted a seaman, a foreigner, who had declared his in- 
tention to become a citizen In a competent court and avho had 
served three years on board of a merchant vessel of the United 
States, and so forth. This reenacts that provision. This was 
intended as a partial codification of the laws in order to get 
them together and in order to get uniformity. 

Mr. LONDON. But it does not change the existing law? 

Mr. BURNETT. No. 

Mr. WALSH. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Win the gentleman state when he expects to 
begin his explanation of the amendment? 

Mr, BURNETT. I have been trying to get at it for some 
time. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I understood the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BURNETT], in making the explanation to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, to say that in paragraph 10. on page 
16, line 21, the reference to section 2169 of the Revised Statutes 
would exclude the inclusion of Chinese and Japanese in the 
term “any alien serving in the military or naval service of 
the United States“ as used on page 3, line 20. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania called the attention of the gentleman from 
Alubama to the fact thut the expression “any alien serving in 
the military or naval service of the United States“ might in- 
clude Chinese or Japanese as that term “any alien” is used on 
page 3, line 20. May I ask the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 


'Burxett] how is that safeguarded against? As I understood 


the gentleman from Alabama, he said it was safeguarded by the 
provision on page 16, beginning at line 18 and extending to line 
23, which is as follows: 

That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with or repugnant to the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed: but nothing in this act shall 
repeal or m any way enlarge section 2169 of the Revised Statutes, ex- 
cept as specified In the seventh subdivision ef this act and under the 
limitation therein defined. 

Mr. BURNETT. Section 2169 is a declaration as to who shall 
be entitled to naturalization—that is, that white persons and 
aliens of African nativity and persons of African descent; and, 
in not repealing that, and specifically stating it does not repeal 
that, it constitutes a limitation upon the seope of this law so far 
as the naturalization of Chinese or Japanese is concerned. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman's interpretation of section 
2169 is that it excludes from the naturalization laws Japanese 
and Chinese? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; that has been the construction of the 
courts. 

Mr. NORTON. Section 2169 reads as follows: 

The provisions of this title shall apply to aliens [being free white 
persas and to aliens} of African nativity and persons of African de- 
scen > 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Is the effect of that to exclude those of the 
brown race? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. ‘That is the interpretation that has been placed 
upon it? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; that is the interpretation given by the 
courts. The inclusion of the one is the exclusion of the other. 
It is a limitation on those entitled to naturalization. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Have the courts so interpreted 
section 21697 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. As applying to Asiatics as 
well as Africans, because it mentions only Africans? 

Mr. BURNETT. It only states who may be naturalized, and 
in stating who may be naturalized, by virtue of that very fact, 
it excludes those not embraced within its terms, and therefore 
they can not be naturalized. = 

Mr. NORTON. The words “being free white persons” are 
included within brackets and then come the words “and to 
aliens of African navitivity and persons of African descent.” 
That exeludes the brown races? 

Mr. BURNETT. ‘That is the interpretation of the courts, and 
I think it is a very reasonable one. 

Mr. NORTON. In reading the section that interpretation of 
it was not clear to me and that is the reason I made the inquiry. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; it is an important question, and I am 
glad the gentleman asked it. I desire now to speak briefly 
about section 11. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman leaves sec- 
tion 10, I would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. BURNETT. I shall speak of that. I thank the gentle- 
man for calling my attention to it. I had not spoken of that 
but I shall do so. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question before he takes it up? The section provides that any 
person not an alien enemy, who has resided within the United 
States for a certain length of time, and who has believed that 
he was a citizen, may be naturalized under certain conditions 
provided that he has not made the declaration of intention re- 
quired by law. The Supreme Court held recently that unless 
a declarant followed up his declaration of intention with his 
petition for full naturalization, within seven years, he lost his 
right to become naturalized without starting all over again. 
What relief will this bill give to such a man who has made his 
declaration of intention? This section takes care of the man 
who has not made it? 

Mr. BURNETT. I will call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that that is considered further on, and if he will 
wait until we come to that—— 

Mr. SABATH. Section 8. 

Mr. BURNETT. Section 8 provides for that, but I am glad 
that the gentleman has referred to section 10, because it is an 
important section. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman’s construction of section 3 is 
that it will allow the man who has made a declaration of in- 
tention 10, 15, or 20 years ago now to follow that up with a 
petition for naturalization, notwithstanding the decision of the 
Supreme Court t which I have referred? 

Mr. BURNETT. No. We never thought of such-a thing, and 
we would not do it. An Englishman asked me that question 
while the conferees were in session, and he asked if it cov- 
ered his case. I asked him what his case was, and he said, 
“I have been here 15 years.” I said, When did you file your, 
application for naturalization?” and he answered, “About a 
year ago,” and he said he wanted to know whether that will 
cover his case. I said it would not if I could help it. I asked 
him why he did not take out his naturalization papers years 
ago, and he said that it was mere negligence, and I said, “ No; 
it was because you loved your country better than ours.” But 
section 3 is simply this: There were a number of declarations 
upon which the courts erroneously granted citizenship before 
the decision of January 7 declaring those declarations invalid 
by reason of the fact that more than seven years had expired. 
This provision is for the purpose of enabling those to come 
within the purview of the law, to vitalize and make legal the 
decisions of the courts naturalizing men on those petitions, and 
does not allow a man to come up now, after waiting seven years, 
and present his application and get his papers. 

Mr. MAPES. But, then, does not the gentleman's bill give 
greater rights to a man who has not made his declaration of in- 
tention than it does to the man who has—because section 10 
permits any man who has exercised the rights of citizenship 
under a false impression that he was a citizen, if he has not 
filed his declaration of intention, to become naturalized; but if 
he has filed his declaration of intention, then, under a decision 
of the Supreme Court he can not become naturalized, and the 
gentleman says it is not the intention to allow him to become 
naturalized. 

Mr. BURNETT. That brings us to the consideration of sec- 
tion 10 and embraces the very question the gentleman has 
asked, and I will answer it. 

Mr. MAPES. Will not the gentleman answer the question? 
Mr. BURNETT. I will answer it; I am seeking to answer it 


now. 
Mr. MAPES. My question is, Has not the man who has not 
made declaration of intention and who has exercised the rights 
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of citizenship under a false impression that he has the right to 
do so, greater rights than the man who has-made his declara- 
tion of intention? 3 

Mr. BURNETT. No; not when he comes within the provi- 
sions of section 10, anc I will show the gentleman why. 

Mr. MAPES. He can not come within the provisions of sec- 
tion 10 because it has this language: 

Except that he had not made the declaration of intention. 

Mr. SABATH. That is because he was under the impression 
that he was a citizen of the United States. It is to relieve a 
few cases here and there where men have been elected to oflice 
or appointed to office or have voted and for years exercised the 
rights of citizenship. It is the present law, and it is only 
amended—— 

Mr. MAPES. But my point is that there are many cases 
where a man made declaration of intention 10 or 15 years ago 
and exercised the right to vote and other rights of citizenship. 
Now, under the decision of the Supreme Court, because he did 
not follow that up with a petition for naturalization in seven 
years, he loses his right to become a citizen without going over 
the same ground again. 

Mr. SABATH. No; that is because the law provides that he 
must follow 

Mr. MA PES. In section 10 you give a right to a man who has 
not made declaration of intention to become a citizen, as I 
understand it, but you deny the right of the man who has 
declared his intention and has taken the first step to become a 
citizen. 

Mr. SABATH. No; we only excuse from the full declaration 
of intention because, as I have stated, there are some cases 
here and there where men, under the impression that they were 
citizens, exercised the right of citizenship and have held impor- 
tant positions and all at once, due to some investigation, you 
ascertain that there is some question as to whether a man's 
father was naturalized. Notwithstanding the fact that a nm 
resided here for 39 or 40 years, voted and exercised all the 
rights as an American citizen, all at once he is informed 
that he is not a citizen; and it is to relieve such cases as thut 
that this provision is inserted, and, in fact, it has been the 
law ever since 1910, and it is only amended to safeguard. 

Mr. HAYES. If the gentleman will permit. The provision 
of this bill is to relieve the case of a man whose father de- 
elared his intention, especially in States where the declarant 
kas the right to vote, and does not complete the citizenship—— 

Mr. MAPES. The bill does not say so. 

Mr. HAYES. The bill relieves him because he supposed that 
his father was fully naturalized and he himself has exercise! 
the rights of citizenship for a very long time, usually. It is 
intended to relieve him. The man who has declared his inten- 
tion more than seven years ago and has not completed his 
citizenship is guilty of negligence in not having completed it. 
It is his fault. 

Mr. MAPES. In the one case the man takes the first step to 
become a citizen and is denied the right to become a citizen. 

Mr. HAYES. But does not complete it. 

Mr. MAPES. And iu the other case he takes no step, but he 
is given the right to become a citizen. 

Mr. HAYES. Because he supposed his father was natural- 
ized, that is the reason. 

Mr. MAPES. If the gehtleman will pardon me, just one 
more question. Then, I am to understand this bill does not 
permit a man who made a declaration of intention several years 
ago and due to a misapprehension of his rights did not follow 
up that by getting his full papers to become a citizen. He 
must, even after the passage of this act, renew his declaration 
of intention and start de novo. 

Mr. BURNETT. He starts de novo, as the gentleman says. 

Mr. SABATH. That is the law. 

Mr. MAPES. If that is a proper interpretation of the bill, 
I think the bill is defective in that respect. 

Mr. BURNETT. In the very declaration of naturalization 
that man is put on notice that if he fails to complete the re- 
quirements of the law the declaration is invalid for all purposes 
seven years after the date thereof. 

Mr. MAPES. But the law requiring that to be done was 
passed only a few years ago and does not apply to the man who 
filed his declaration of intention several years ago before that 
law was passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask that I may proceed for 
20 minutes more. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to speak for 20 minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BURNETT. I will. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I notice there is provided an ap- 
propriation of $400,000 to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion and that it is expressly provided that section 3677 of the 
Revised Statutes shall net be applicable in any way to this 
appropriation. 

Now, that section, as I understand it. provides in effect that 
no department of the Government shall spend more than the 
sum appropriated in any particular fiseal year, nor shall they be 
permitted to make contracts in excess of the sum so appropri- 
ated. Now, is it the purpose of this particular section to throw 
the door open wide to the Bureau of Naturalization so that it 
may make contracts after the expiration of the fiscul year? 

Mr. BURNETT. That is virtually a reiteration of section 29 
of the naturalization law we previously passed: 

That for the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of this act 
there is hereby appropriated the sum of $100,000, out of any moneys in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, which 
appropriation. shall be in full for the objects bereby expressed until 
June 30, 1907; and the provisions of section, 3679 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States sball not be applicable in any way to this 
appropriation. > 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, of course, the enactment of 
the provision to which the gentleman has just referred does not 
necessarily make it wise to enact a similar provision with refer- 
ence to this $400,000. It seems to me as I read this provision 
that it will permit the Bureau of Naturalization to make con- 
tracts for the expenditure of this sum after the next fiscal year, 
and thus extend it indefinitely, if not expended prior to thut 
time. y : 

Mr. BURNETT. There is nothing in the law that contem- 
plates the making of contracts. There will have to be the em- 
ployment of men, and if that was wise, as the gentleman says, 
when it was passed before it is much wiser now because of the 
immediate necessity of the work, and the work of a number of 
men, in order that immediate naturalization may be brought 
about. And it does not mean they are to expend it all. But 
here are men in castonments all over the country that want to 
be naturalized, and they have to have the help of the Bureau of 
Naturalization in order to do it. That was for the purpose of 
meeting the immediate contingency that did not exist when the 
law was passed before that the gentleman speaks of the wisdom 
or unwisdom of. And I think now it is more imperative. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I did not mean to be understood 
as saying it was wise to adopt the provision In the statute to 
which the gentleman has referred. It seems to me it was quite 
the reverse. H you are making an appropriation of $400,000 
for the use of this bureau. You provide, it is true, that this 
shall be available only until June 30, 1919, but at the same time 
you undertake to repeal, in so far as this particular appropria- 
tion is concerned, the section to which I have referred, and by 
doing that you throw the doors wide open. so that this bureau 
may make contracts for the expenditure of this sum if it is not 
expended prior tu the date fixed by the gentleman in this report. 

Mr. BURNETT. No. The gentleman is mistaken. There is 
nothing in the section that provides that the making of contracts 
will go beyond that time. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There is nothing in the section 
that prevents the making of contracts, and you repeal the pro- 
vision that prohibits the making of contracts. 

Mr. BURNETT. Only as stated in the subdivision. That is 
only the extent of the repeal. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is the point I am asking the 
gentleman about. Why is it necessary to repeal that section? 

Mr. BURNETT. It goes over the time and it has to be a re- 
peal, and it is only repealed to that extent. It is not an abso- 
lute general repeal of the statute at all. It must be construed 
in connection with the rest of the statute and for the purpose of 
carrying out the provision of that subdivision. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I would like the gentleman to in- 
form the House just why it is necessary to repeal the section 
referred to with respect to this particular appropriation? 

Mr. BURNETT. It is not a general repeal. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand that very well. But 
it is a repeal in so far as this particular appropriation is con- 
cerned and will operate to permit the bureau to make contracts 
after the expiration of the fiscal year for the expenditure of the 
sum provided. 

Mr. BURNETT. But it would be only expenditures within the 
length of time provided in that subdivision—July, 1919. Cer- 
tainly not contracts that go beyond that time. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think otherwise, from the read- 
ing of this provision, because it leaves absolutely no limitation 
whatever upon the bureau in the making of any contract for the 


expenditure of money after the expiration of the fiscal year 
referred to, 

Mr. BURNETT. If the gentleman will read the provision, it 
does not make provision for contracts and does not contemplate 
any contracts. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand that. But when you 
repeal the provision that prohibits the making of contracts to 
extend beyond the fiseal year, and there is no inhibition aguinst 
the bureau making contracts, of course they would have the 
right to make contracts in carrying out that provision. And 
that is the matter of which I am complaining. 

Mr. BURNETT. It only applies to this appropriation. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And I am trying to get the gen- 
tleman, if he will, to explain to the House why it is necessary 
to repeal the proyision of law as applied to this particular 
appropriation. 

Mr. BURNETT. It might be in giving the authority it was 
not absolutely necessary, but we do not want the section to get 
in the way of the comptroller auditing and allowing the dis- 
position of this money in the manner authorized by that sub- 
division. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman has provided that 
this fund shall be only available until June 30, 1919, but at the 
same time, by the insertion of this language repealing this 
particular section as applicable to this provision, he has made 
it possible for the bureau, although it may not have expended 
the money within the time fixed, to make contracts for the next 
year, or even the year later, Involving an appropriation to be 
made by Congress subsequently. 

Mr. BURNETT. That was the precedent that had been made 
by the statute that was passed before, and has never been so 
construed as the gentleman thinks it might be. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I was calling attention a moment 
ago to those cases where men had made a declaration of inten- 
tion and had not followed it up with a petition for naturaliza- 
tion, Now, would the proviso on puge 15 affect them? 

Mr. BURNETT.* What are you quoting from? 

Mr. MAPES. From the proviso on the bottom of page 15. 

Mr. BURNETT. I did not catch the question. 

Mr. MAPES. My question is, Would not that proviso take 
cure of the men who have made declaration of intention and 
exercised the rights of citizenship? 

Mr. BURNETT. No. I have called attention to what the 
present law is. 

Mr, MAPES. It provides “ That any person belonging to the 
class of persons authorized and qualified under existing law 
to become a citizen of the United States, who has resided con- 
stantly in the United States during a period of five years next 
preceding May 1, 1910, who, because of misinformation in re- 
gard to his citizenship or the requirements of the law govern- | 
ing the naturalization of citizens, has labored and acted under 
the misapprehension that he was or could become a citizen of 
the United States and has in good faith exercised the rights 
or duties of a citizen,” and has not obtained his naturalization 
papers because of misinformation and belief, may upon further 
showing be naturalized. 

Mr. BURNETT. We substitute section 10 for that, and in 
doing that we expressly repeal that. The law will be then just 
as we express it in section 10, and section 10 is substantially a 
repetition of the act of June 25, 1910, which provided— 


‘That any person belonging to the class of persons authorized and 
qualified under existing law to become a citizen of the United States 
who has resided constantly in the United States during a riod of 
five years next preceding May 1. 1910, who, because of misinformation 
in regard to his citizenship or the requirements of the law governing 
the noatarallzation of citizens bas labored and acted under the impres- 
sion that he was or could become a citizen of the United States and has 
in good faith exercised the rights and duties of a citizen or Intended 
citizen of the United States because of such wrongful information and 
belief may, upon making a showing of such facts satisfactory to a court 
having jurisdiction to ne papers of naturalization to an allen. and 
the court in its judgment believes that such person bas been for a 
period of more than five years entitled upon proper proceedings, to be 
naturalized as a citizen of the United States, receive from the said 
court a final certificate of naturalization. 

Mr. MAPES. I do not understand the gentleman's statement 
that the bill has substituted section 10 for the provision I have 
read, They are both in the conference report. 

Mr. BURNETT. As the gentleman will observe, he was read- 
ing from the portion of the section repealed. We set out the 
portion of the section repealed. 

Mr. MAPES. You make provision for those men to become 

naturalized. 
Mr. BURNETT. I know; but if the gentleman will look at 
page 15 he will sce that we repeal certain Inws, setting out the 
laws, and that which he calls attention to is that law which I 
have just read, including the proviso of the law that I just 
read. 
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Mr. MAPES. The gentleman means that the proviso sets 
forth the law that is to be repealed? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes.. It is just a copy of the law that is to 
be repealed. 5 

Mr. MAPES. I did not so understand. 

Mr. BURNETT. I would like to explain that for a minute. 
I would like to explain what the effect is. The Committee on 
Immigration. and Naturalization reported, and the House felt 
that we ought to bring it up to that time—May, 1910, when 
the bill was reported—the law allowing people who had honestly 
iabored under the misapprehension that they were citizens, 
under misinformation that induced that misapprehension, and 
who had resided in this country five years before May, 1910. 
We felt that they ought to be permitted to go on and perfect 
their naturalization. The conferees believe that if it was right 
to bring it up to date then, in May, 1910, when the act was 
passed—it having been approved June 25, 1910—we ought to 
extend the time to July 1, 1914, so that those who had resided 
in this country fer five years before July 1, 1914, and had 
labored under this misapprehension and misinformation would 
be allowed to become citizens. We did not feel that we ought 
to bring it up within the period of the war in Europe, but by 
making the residence date back five years before July 1, 1914, 
it will permit hundreds of good men all through the country, 
some holding official positions, who have labored under this 
misapprehension, to become fully naturalized. There are some 
in my own State. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN] 
before the Senate committee cited a number of cases of extreme 
hardship in his own State. They have them in the States, no 
doubt, of every gentleman here, men who have, out of misap- 
prehension, gone on and become aldermen and members of the 
legislature and mayors of cities, and some voting; and now, in 
order to meet such hardships as that, this date was moved 
up so as to include those who resided here five years preceding 
July 1, 1914. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. My attention was called by one of the Sen- 
ators from Nebraska to a case in his own State of a Union 
soldier of the Civil War. He had thought himself a citizen. He 
had been voting all his life, and he found out recently that he 
was an “alien enemy.” The Senator was anxious to have the 
law amended to relieve that citizen and others similarly situated. 

There have been quite a number of cases in my district. 
I have numerous instances in mind; there are three or four 
gentlemen who came to Texas 70 years ago and grew up there. 
Their fathers voted under the specific authority of the constitu- 
tion of the State of Texas, where a man who declares his inten- 
tion to become a citizen becomes a voter after he has lived in 
the State a year and six months in his county. Their fathers 
voted, and their sons went into the military service in 1861. I 
will not say which service they entered, because it might preju- 
dice the bill in the minds of some. But they came back and 
have been loyal citizens, and in three or four cases have been 
holding office, both State and Federal. One of them, I recall, 
was a postmaster for 17 years. They are all good citizens. 
They have grandsons in the Army at the present time, and to 
the extent of their ability—which is very considerable, too— 
have invested in the bonds of this country. Those people would 
be relieved by this legislation. It would relieve both Union 
and Confederate soldiers. I hope this particular provision 
will make an appeal to every Member of the House, as it did to 
every Member of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman in charge of the bill whether this section 10 will cover 
a ease like one that I have in my district that has given me 
considerable anxiety and worry. 
bringing wich him a son, a boy of about 14 years of age. This 
son has now grown to be 2 man of probably 40 years of age, 
and he has held various positions of trust and responsibility in 
the city where he resides, as a member of the school board and 
as a member of the city council. He has voted there ever since 
he reached the age of 21. The question has been raised whether 
he was naturalized. Of course, he was not, and he could not 
prove that his father had ever been naturalized ‘during his 
residence in this country. This man had to register as an 
alien enemy, but he is not an alien enemy. He does not even 
speak the German language. Under section 10 of this bill, as 


1 read it, he will be entitled to become a citizen simply by 
making a declaration and proving by two witnesses that he is 
a bona fide resident of the country and desires to become a 
citizen and would renounce his allegiance to the Imperial Ger- 
man Government, 


A man came from Germany | Clea 


Mr. SLAYDEN. If he has resided uninterruptedly in the 
country for a certain length of time 

Mr. ROBBINS. He has resided uninterruptedly in my native 
county for at least 20 years. Now, does section 10 meet his 
case, or is it intended to meet such a case as that? This man 
came down here to see me, and I advised him to register as an 
alien enemy. I am quite anxious to have his case disposed of 
in a satisfactory way, so that he may become technically and 
era what he is now in fact, a loyal citizen of the United 
States. 

Mr. BURNETT. Perhaps the tenth subdivision would not 
reach that case, but the eleventh subdivision will reach the 
case to which the gentleman refers. The tenth subdivision 
says “not an alien enemy,” but the eleventh subdivision will 
cover it. 

Mr. RAKER. If the gentleman will yield, a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations referred to section 3679. 1 just 
wanted to call the attention of the chairman of the committee 
to the fact that the act he refers to was passed before the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year, and took in a month or so just like 
this, so that there is nothing in the point made about the appro- 
priation for the remainder of this fiscal year. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, this brings me to section 11. 
I will ask the Chair how much remains of my 30 minutes? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has only one 
minute remaining, 

Mr. BURNETT. Then I will ask for 30 minutes more. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Speaker, this is an extremely.important 
matter. The gentleman is about to take up an important sec- 
tion of the bill. I do not think it is fair to the gentleman him- 
self or to the House that there should be so few Members here, 
and I will make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman allow me to obtain the 
consent first for an extension of my time? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly; I will withhold the point until the 
consent is granted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish the gentleman had asked for 40 minutes 
instead of 30. í 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the poiut of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mussa- 
chusetts makes the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members fuiled 
to answer to their names: 


Austin Fairchild, G. W. Kreider Sanders, La. 
Bacharach Flynn LaGuardia Sanders, N. Y. 
Barkley Fordney wee, Ga. Scott; Pa. 
Barnhart oss Lehlbach cull 
Bowers French Lever Adar leford 
Brodbeck Fuller, Mass. Littlepage Shouse 
Brumbaugh Gallagher Longworth Siegel 
Buchanan Garland McCormick Slem 
Butler Glass McCulloch Smal 
Campbell, Pa. Glynn McFadden Smith, C. B. 
Carew Godwin, N. C. McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, T. V. 
Carter, Mass. Goodall McLemore Stafford 
Clark, Pa. Graham, Pa. Maher Steele 

ry Gray, ‘Ala. Mann Stephens, Miss. 
Collier Gray, N. J. Miller, Wash, Sterling, Pa. 
Cooper, W. Va. Gregg Mondell Stevenson 
Cople Griest Moores, Ind. Sullivan 
Costello Griffin Morin Summers 
Crago Hamill Mott Swift 
Curry, Cal Hamilton, N. Y. Mudd Templeton 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Houston). Two hundred 
and eighty-eight Members have answered“ present.” 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 


BILLS ON UNANIMOUS CONSENT CALENDAR. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, without having it taken out of 
my time, I wish to yield to the gentleman from Tennessee, the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, there are five bills on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar that encumber the calendar and 
mislead Members who have other bills on that calendar. These 
five bills have been passed by the House, as they were included 
in the naval appropriation bill. I ask that they be stricken 
from the Unanimous Consent Calendar so that the calendar on 
next Monday will not mislead Members. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What are the bills? 

Mr. PADGETT. ‘The first one is H. R. 10783, a bill to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Navy to increase the facilities for the 
proof and test of ordnance material, and for other purposes, 
calendar No. 102. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
bills? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; and were passed in the naval appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
off the calendar. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. The next bill is S. 3406, calendar No. 
107, an act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to determine 
where and when there are no public quarters available for offi- 
cers of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The next is II. R. 7327, a bill to amend an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 29, 1916. 

The next is H. R. 8983, a bill to amend an act approved May 
27, 1908 (35 Stats., pp. 417 and 418), and for other purposes, 
and the other is H. R. 8986, a bill to pay a cash reward to 
civiliun employees in the United States Navy. I ask unanimous 
consent that those bills of which I have given the numbers be 
stricken from the Unanimous Consent Calendar, and as they 
appear on the Union Calendar, that they be stricken from that 
calendar and lie on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent that the bills of which he has given 
the numbers and titles to be stricken from the calendar for the 
reason stated. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 


Are they naval committee 


The purpose is to take them 


were these bills on the Unanimous Consent Calendar and ob- 


jected to? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; they are on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar, but before they were reached they were included in 
the naval appropriation bill and passed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the purpose of the gentle- 
man is to take them off the calendar altogether? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OF STATUTES RELATING TO NATURALIZATION. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, in regard to section 11 the 
purpose is to provide for many meritorious people who have 
filed their declarations of intention to become citizens, or who 
are otherwise entitled to become citizens, but who, on account 
of the fact that we are at war in the countries of which they 
are natives, like Austria-Htmgary, Germany, and Bulgaria, they 
are not entitled to perfect their citizenship. This provision we 
thought ought to be extremely well guarded. It is well guarded. 
In the first place, the petition must have been filed not less than 
two nor more than seven years before the war. We go further 
and say that no alien embraced in that subdivision shall have 
his petition for naturalization called for a hearing, or heard, 
except after 90 days’ notice given by the clerk of the court to 
the Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner of Naturalization 
to be present, and the petition shall be given no final hearing 
except in open court and after such notice to the representative 
of the Government from the Bureau of Naturalization, whose 
objection shall cause the petition to be continued from time 
to time for so long as the Government may require. 

I think that is self-explanatory. For the purpose of enabling 
these people in that condition, after due notice of 90 days, to 
the Naturalization Bureau agents to investigate the question 
as to whether these people are loyal or not. 


Ts there objection? 
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sands of people from Austria-Hungary—Bohemiin and Mora- 
vian—who are just as much with us in this war as the Ameri- 
cans, and yet these people by the accident of birth are included 
in the class of alien enemies not entitled to perfect their citi- 
zenship. It is for the purpose of protecting such cases as that 
that we put in this provision, 

There is an amendment to that, that the President may in 
his discretion, upon investigation and report by the Department 
of Justice fully establishing the loyalty of any alien enemy not 
included in the foregoing exemption, except such alien enemy 
from the classification of alien enemy, and thereupon he shall 


—— 


have the privilege of applying for naturalization. 


One member of the conference committee, my good friend 
from Washington [Mr. JouNnson], called attention to a ease of 
extreme hardship, where a washerwoman in this city was in the 
class of an alien enemy and about to be interned. This gives 
the President, not the right to select classes and say that they 
shall be exempt from the alien enemies, but upon investigation 
by the Department of Justice as to the loyalty of individuals, 
the President may remove the ban of the condition of an alien 
enemy from these people, and thereupon they may apply for 
naturalization. 

Mr. RAKER, And even then, after the President does that, 
the party must comply with the naturalization laws just the 
same. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; after the President acts, they have to 
run two gauntlets ; first the Naturalization Bureau which makes 
the investigation, and then the court is not bound by even the 
report of the Naturalization Bureau. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
10 or section 11? 

Mr. BURNETT. The Turk is not an alien enemy. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then he would come under sec- 
tion 10. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; unless he is an Asiatic. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Ought he not to be under sec- 
tion 11? 

Mr. BURNETT. 


Will the Turk come under section 


When the President declares war he should 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan, It is not for the President to 
declare war. The Congress declares war. 

Mr. BURNETT When I say the President I mean when 
Congress does on the recommendation of the President. 

Mr. RAKER. At the present time all those that haye com- 
plied with the naturalization law can be naturalized, if they 
comply with the law, and this only applies to alien enemies 
who can not proceed at all at the present time. Is not that 
right? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not quite understand what is meant by 
the language “ that the President upon inyestigation and report 


of the Department of Justice fully establishing the loyalty of 


an alien enemy,“ and so forth. If a person is an alien enemy, I 
do not see how a report upon investigation can establish his 
loyalty. 

Mr. BURNETT. They are alien enemies theoretically. It is 
the law that fixes the status of the alien enemy. We have a 
statute which says that no alien enemy can become naturalized. 
Many of those by law who are theoretically alien enemies and 
by letter of the law are alien enemies are at heart loyal to our 
Government. 

Mr. WALSH. I appreciate that, and perhaps it might be 
considered as quibbling; but I think the language should be 
“fully establishing the loyalty of any person classified as an 
alien enemy,” and then it would not apply to a person who was 
an alien enemy. You can not establish the loyalty of an enemy. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. This is the same language that is in the act 
of July 30, 1818. ‘They shall be alien enemies at the time and 
in the manner prescribed by law, but if they comply with the 
law, having lived in this country the requisite length of time, 
having filed their declaration of intention and made their ap- 
plication, notwithstanding the legal status, if their loyalty is 
shown to this country, they can then be admitted. For over 105 
years that has been on the statute books, and it has worked 
well. 

Mr. WALSH. But we have a few different judges interpret- 
ing the law from those we had back in 1813. 
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Mr. RAKER. I know; but we have, in addition to the judges, 
the Bureau of Immigration and the Attorney General's office, 
and we have every appliance for the purpose of determining the 
loyalty of the particular individual, and I will call attention to 
this: Say a man makes his application, then everybody is 
given notice and everybody will determine whether he is loyal 
or not. If he is loyal and is willing to give his lifeblood for 
this country in order that his sons may become naturalized and 
enter the service, ought he not to be permitted to enter? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, certainly; but the sentleman will note 
that before he can apply under this provision the President will 
have to exempt him from the classification, and he can not file 
his application until after the President has acted upon the 
investigation. 

Mr. RAKER. There are two subdivisions, the one where he 
has already complied with the law except as to getting final 
judgment of the court by reason of the declaration of war. This 
last provision is to allow the President to make thorough in- 
vestigation. He would call on the Attorney General's office or 
the Bureau of Immigration, and if he did determine that fact 
then the individual would be in a position to make his applica- 
tion and go forward with it to final determination, if all of the 
conditions were ripe that he should. 

Mr. WALSH. I think under the language it might be pos- 
sible for a spy—I wish the gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
Heriin] were here—or a person engaged in furthering propa- 
ganda to withstand an investigation, to be found to be loyal, 
who was classified as an alien enemy, and who might be per- 
mitted to be naturalized during the continuance of the war; 
and I only wanted to get the chairman's view of the matter, as 
well as the opinion of the gentleman from California, and have 
those opinions put in the Recorp so that in case occasion 
should arise the full intent of this change would be determin- 
able. I think the language, however, is a little faulty in the 
respect I have pointed out. There seems to be an attempt to 
prove that somebody who is an enemy is loyal. If he is an 
enemy, he can not be loyal; and if he is loyal, he can not be 
un enemy. 

Mr. BURNETT. Possibly the gentleman has been misled by 
the language of the Senate bill, which authorizes him to 
exempt from the classification of alien enemies any individual 
or class thereof. We struck out the words “or class thereof,” 
so that it Is confined to the individual. The investigation has 
to be of the individual, and the report has to be made on each 
individual. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in that connection will the gen- 
tleman from Alabama permit me to suggest this: In the city 
of Chicago, for instance, on Saturday they are to have a parade 
and a large meeting in the interest of our country by the Hun- 
garians of Chicago, and possibly there may be among those 
people men who would be described legally as alien enemies, 
hut a more patriotic lot of people we have not in the United 
States, for they are not only here ready to fight for this coun- 
try but they are anxious to spread this doctrine of republican- 
ism or democracy in the country they came from, which is 
wholly in the interest of this country and our allies,-and any- 
thing that will encourage those people who are really loyal 
hut who come in under the definition of alien enemies ought to 
be encouraged. 

Mr. SABATH. And that applies to the other nationalities 
in Chieago, to the Poles, the Bohemians, the Moravians, the 
Lithuanians—— 

Mr. MASON. Yes; the Lithuanians and others. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Friendly aliens from enemy 
countries. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, as the géntleman has referred 
to these cases of hardship, I desire to say that we have cases 

brought to our attention where the sons of some of these people 
- are enlisted as privates and are fighting in our armies, and yet 
the father and the mother have to be interned because they are 
alien enemies, and it is not right. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion for information. 

Mr. BURNETT. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. I suppose all of us have cases of this kind in our 
districts, but here is a case of a gentleman who has repeatedly 
written to me. He came here at about the age of 18 years. 
He was erroneously advised that when he became 21 he would 
become an American citizen, and about five years ago he took 
out his first naturalization papers. He is a minister of the 
Gospel and moves around from one place to the other wherever 
the synod chooses to send him. Now, under this bill, if this 
conference report becomes a law, will he be permitted to take 
out his second papers? 

Mr. BURNETT. Has he taken out his first papers? 
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Mr. COX. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. When? 

Mr. COX. About five years ago. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. This says not less than two and not 
more than seven yeurs prior to the existence of a state of war; 
that is, our declaration of war. If he isa German, not less than 
two or more than seven years before—I believe it was the 6th 
day of April—we declared war, and if he is an Austrian or 
Hungarian, then not less than two or more than seven years 
before the declaration of war with those countries. 

Mr. COX. Iam delighted to hear that, because I want to bear 
testimony to this man’s loyalty. He has moved heaven and 
earth to try and get into the Army somewhere. He was in the 
Spanish-American War, and he has done wonderful work in Red 
Cross and other war activities. 

TEA BURNETT. In a case like that this bill would give 
relief. : 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I have a case in point of a 
captain in the Army—now serving in the Army—who was 
brought to this country by his parents when he was a small 
boy. His father was not naturalized until this boy was 22 
years of age, and so he never did apply for naturalization 
papers, because he always supposed he was a citizen. Now he 
is in the Army, and the question of citizenship has arisen, and 
he is likely to be declared an alien. Now, what I want to 
know is whether or not this measure will protect him? 

Mr. BURNETT. It will. Under the statement the gentleman 
makes it would, because he believed erroneously that he was 
a citizen, and acted under that impression. In the second place, 
even if that was not the case, this bill provides that those who 
have enlisted in the Army, whether drafted or volunteers, they 
may immediately make application, and on 90 days’ notice the 
court could naturalize them on proper proof. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. In addition to that, this cap- 
tain has taken oath several times as a National Guardsman, 
That would not have any effect—— 

Mr. BURNETT. How did he get to be a captain? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Through the National Guard. 

Mr. BURNETT. One of the very handicaps aliens have is 
that they can not go into a commissioned office as long as their 
alienage exists, That is why I made that inquiry. This will 
take care of him. 

Mr. SABATH. The chances are they do not know that he 
was not a citizen, ‘ 

Mr, BURNETT. Now, Mr. Speaker, section 12 says: 

That anz person who, while a citizen of the United States during 
the existing war in Europe, enters the milit or naval service of any 
country at war with a country with which the United States is now 
at war, shall be deemed to have lost his citizenship by reason of an 
oath or obligation taken by him for the purpose of entering anch 
service, may resume his citizenship »y taking the oath of allegiance to 
the United States prescribed by the naturalization law and regulations; 
and such oath — 5 5 be taken before any court of the United States, or 
of any Stare authorized by aw to naturalize aliens, or before any 
consul of the United States; and certified coples— 

And so forth. 

Mr. WAESH. May I direct the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that he has put the word “ who” in there twice? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; I observe that. 

Mr. WALSH. I suppose the gentleman will have that cor- 
rected by unanimous consent later? 

Mr. BURNETT. Can we do that on a conference report? 

Mr. RAKER. By resolution. ; 

Mr. WALSH. By resolution or unanimous consent, I think 
the gentleman can. : 

Mr. BURNETT. I think the gentleman's criticism is right, 
but I do not think it is vital, and, if so, we will find a way to 
correct it. It is simply an oversight in repeating the word 
„Who.“ 5 

Mr. RAKER. The trouble was we worked so late and so many 
nights that the owls were “ who-whoing,” and we did not strike 
one “ who” out. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. I will. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does that clause the gentleman is discuss- 
ing refer to the young men who have gone over to Canada and 
enlisted in the Canadian forces in the Royal Flying Corps over 
there? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. This is simply the Rogers law that we 


Will the gentleman yield? 


passed some time ago amended, and I was delighted when I 


found my good friend, Mr. Rocers, was satisfied with it, because 
I had labored with him very recently trying to get my committee 
to report the bill which was before the committee, and it is a 
most wise provision. Now, Mr. Speaker, under our naturaliza- 
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tion law they have to take an oath that they retain no allegiance 
to any king, and so forth. In other words, it is this: 

Any American citizen shall be deemed to have expatriated himself 
ee he has been naturalized in any foreign state In conformity with 

If they had stopped there no harm would have been done, but 
in addition— 
or when he has taken the oath of allegiance to any foreign state. 

Now. those who joined the Canadian and English armies were 
required to take an oath of allegiance to King George, and under 
the construction of this law—perhaps a strict construction at 
least, and I have no doubt the correct one—they have expatri- 
ated themselves. 

Many of them enlisted before the war. And the Rogers bill 
was for the purpose of curing that. It is thought by the natu- 
ralization authorities in getting that bill up there might be some 
unnecessary red tape about it, and so, in order to remedy any- 
thing of that kind. we simply require them to take the oath 
of allegiance to this country before the court, if they are here, 
or before some consular officer on the other side. The Senate 
bill made it that they did not lose their citizenship in this 
country, simply a negation. The conference committee be- 
lieved there ought to be some expression on the part of the 
soldier that he wanted to resume his citizenship, and therefore 
they require him to express his desire in the way we indicate 
in order .o rehabilitate himself as an American citizen. And 
that is simply all there is of that. 

The thirteenth provision, Mr. Speaker, ts for the purpose of 
allowing those who are honorably discharged and have not 
secured their citizenship to acquire their citizenship. 

Section 2 is a repeal of these numerous acts that have been 
codified. As I said a while ago, there has been a great lack of 
harmony and uniformity in the enabling act for the purpose of 
allowing aliens to become citizens, and this is a repeal of those 
statutes, and made necessary by reason of this codification. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Certainly. R 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman have any information, as 
a member of the conference or chairman of his committee, that 
those sections would not have been repealed if they had simply 
been referred to by numbers and dates when they were approved, 
instead of setting out all that language? 

Mr. BURNETT. I think so, beyond a doubt. I am informed 
they were riders or, rather, amendments to appropriation bills, 
and hence were perhaps necessary; but I believe even if the 
law is in conflict with a provision that, ipso facto, it repeals 
the existing law. 

Mr. WALSH. You do that on page 16. 

Mr. BURNETT. So far as I am concerned, Mr. Speaker, I 
rather desired that as a matter of information, so that my 
friends, in the discussion of this matter, would have right be- 
fore them just the language that was sought to be amended 
and repealed. And I agree with the suggestion of the gentle- 
man, but from my standpoint it was more a matter of aid in 
securing the speedy passage of the bill than anything else. I 
recognize the legal principle that my friend states. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I think, unless some gentleman desires to 
make some further queries in regard to this matter, that I have 
consumed about all the time that I wish. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 


- Mr. BURNETT. I will. 


Mr. DAVIDSON. In reference to section 3, page 17, which 
limits the effect of the act so far as the declaration of intention 
is concerned, I want to call the gentleman's attention to some 
court decisions with which he is familiar, where some naturali- 
zations have been held void. Is this intended to cure that? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. I am very glad the gentleman has 
called my attention to it, because I had overlooked that fact; 
and I want to state it is for the purpose of curing naturaliza- 


tion which had been, as the individuals thought, effected by the | 


courts whose decisions have been annulled by the decision ren- 
dered on the 7th of January, hoiding that those declarations 
were yoid after seven years. And that was the purpose of it. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BURNETT. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman has been very liberal in yield- 
ing for questions. 

Mr. BURNETT. Well, this is an important matter, and all 
the questions have been proper ones. 

Mr. WALSH. Win he state the effect and reason for the 
last sentence of this act? I see what it covers, but I think per- 
haps a little explanation of it ought to be made, as I do not 
think it was Included in any measure which we passed here. 
Would that prevent, for instance, citizens of Italy who may 
have come over here, and are still considered by their Govern- 
ment to be citizens of Italy, from becoming naturalized? 


Mr. BURNETT. I will state to the gentleman that that was 
another amendment of the Senate that the conferees would not 
agree to. The Senate had in their bill that 

Hereafter, subject to the provisions of subdivision 11 of this act, no 
citizen or subject of any country which by !aw permits its citizens or 
subjects to retain their citizenship or allegiarfce in such country after 
being naturalized in another country shail be eligible for naturalization 
in the United States. 

Now, I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, I was considerably in sym- 
pathy with that proposition, but the committee, I believe, except 
myself, thought that was a question of restriction more than 
anything else, and ought to be considered later on, when the 
question of whether we would admit people who were by their 
laws debarred from becoming citizens of this country wus being 
considered. And for that reason it was stricken out, and it was 
left so that. in the opinion of the committee, it will include 
those, regardless of what the laws of their own country are. 

Mr. WALSH. After you get a lot of them in here and 
naturalize them, and pass this bill, what good will it do then? 

Mr, BURNETT. The question is what good will it do us., 
One good it will do, Mr. Speaker, is that it will make these 
people subject to our draft laws, subject to our laws, the laws 
of our country. 

Mr. WALSH. By not including? 

Mr. BURNETT. Exactly. Mr. Speaker, I would like now—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that the House 
has been exceedingly courteous to me. I have consumed a great 
deal more time than I anticipated, by reason of the questions— 
everyone of them pertinent and proper—that were asked me. 
There are gentlemen on this side who wish to speak. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Hayes] will ask for one bour in 
his own right, and by reason of the fact that I have consumed 
so much of this time I should like to have, say, 20 or 30 minutes 
more, in order that I may yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SasarH], the gentleman from California [Mr. RAK], 
who were my colleagues on the conference, and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN], a member of the committee, who 
helped us to frame what is known as the Sabath bill, which has 
been reported. I ask for 80 minutes more. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course the gentleman will not object if 
the gentleman from California would like to have more time 
than the hour? 

Mr. BURNETT. Not at all. 

Mr. HAYES. I would like to have my hour, and would not 
want to yield for 30 minutes, The gentleman has had over an 
hour. I would like to use my hour now. 

Mr. BURNETT. I just wanted to give notice now that I 
would like to have the time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Burnerr] has explained most of the provisions of 
this bill so there are probably few misunderstandings in re- 
gard to it. I think there are still some. . 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] has raised a 
point here that I think can be easily cleared up. The provision 
in subdivision 7, relating to the Filipino, is no discrimination 
against him, but on the contrary it extends to him a privilege. 
The Filipino at this time, so far as naturalization is concerned, 
is an alien, and, being a member of the Malayan or brown race, 
he is not eligible for naturalization; and the purpose of the 
first provision here is to permit him or to encourage him to 
enlist in the naval service, in the Marine Corps, or in the mer- 
chant marine. After his term of enlistment, or after three 
years of service, he may be admitted to citizenship and become 
a citizen of the United States. f 

This is incorporated in the bill at the suggestion of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the purpose, as I say, is to encourage the 
Filipino to enlist and serve in the Navy. The Filipino makes 
a splendid sailor. The bill is not a discrimination against the 
Filipino at all, but extends to him a privilege which he does not 
now enjoy. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. With due respect to the gentle- 
man, I still insist that it is discrimination against him, and for 
this reason: When the courts come to construe this act they 
are going to say, “ You made a line of demarcation between a 
Filipino and an alien.” And there is one. A Filipino has to 
swear and maintain allegiunce to the United States flag and tho 
United States: Government. 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, To that extent he is not an 
alien at all. The courts do not hold him an alien. 

Mr. HAYES. He is not a citizen. . 


* 


The gentleman from California 
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Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. 
But you can not describe him as an alien, and this bill makes a 


He is everything but a citizen. 


distinction between him and an alien. You permit an alien to 
do many things that you do not permit a Filipino to do. 

Mr. HAYES. That is true, because it is not intended to 
admit the Filipino, or any member of the Malayan race, to natu- 
ralization as a general proposition. That is the policy of our 
Jaw. It has been the policy of this country from the beginning, 
and it still is our policy, that only white people and, latterly, 
persons of African nativity or African descent shall be ad- 
mitted as citizens. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. We have made all the people of 
Porto Rico citizens of the United States. 

Mr. HAYES. They are not members of the brown race, They 
do not enlarge the general scope of our naturalization laws. 
They are not Malayans or Mongolians, and therefore they are 
eligible to naturalization under our law. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How about the Hawaiian? He is 
not a black man. 

Mr. HAYES. No. He is not; but by law the Hawaiians 
hecame citizens of the United States at the time the Hawaiian 
Islands became the property of the United States, I believe. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. What disability does the Filipino labor 
under except that he has not the right to vote? He holds the 
right of acquiring property and the right of marriage and the 
right of bequeathing property.. 

Mr. HAYES. There are other disabilities that he has. 

Mr, ROBBINS. What are they? 

Mr. HAYES. He can not serve in the United States Army 
as an officer. One of the provisions of this bill relieves him 
during the present war from that disability. There are others, 
We all desire to do justice to the Filipino, but I do object to 


giving him the right—ten or twelve millions of him—to. 


become a naturalized citizen of the United States and to swarm 
over here. ` 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is that accurate, that he can 
not serye in the Army of the United States? The Filipino 
Scouts are made up almost entirely of Filipinos. 

Mr. HAYES. That is true. I said he can not be an officer 
in the United States Army. During this war the Filipino can 
become an officer of the United States Army, but as a general 
proposition he can not. I mean he can if this bill becomes a 
law. I would be very much opposed to admitting the Filipinos 
generally to naturalization., In my view—and I think in the 
view of the gentleman from Minnesota and in the view of 
nimost all of us—the flag is floating over the Filipinos not as a 
permanent proposition. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not agree with the gentle- 
man as to that. I am not worried about whether it is going to 
be permanent or not. I am not worried about that. 

Mr. HAYES. We have promised the Filipinos their inde- 
pendence ultimately, and, of course, that promise will be kept. 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. I am not willing to pass any 
law that makes a distinction that is unfair to the Filipino. 

Mr. HAYES. I will agree with the gentleman in that re- 
spect, but I think the first consideration that the Congress of 
the United States should have in this matter is justice to the 
people of this country and the avoidance of any further troubie- 
some racial questions coming into this country to plague us, as 
the one that we have already has done. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. I do not know whether the Filipino can be 
enlisted in the Army or the Navy or not, but I will say to the 
gentleman that 20 years ago in his State an officer of the Regu- 
lar Army asked me to enlist a couple of Filipinos. 

Mr. HAYES. I did not say they could not be enlisted. 

Mr. LITTLE. Excuse me; I have not finished. They changed 
their minds, and a general order was issued in San Francisco 
to the effect that no Filipino should be enlisted. I judged from 
that that they could be. 

Mr. HAYES. 1 have not stated that they could not be. I 
said they could not become officers in the Army of the United 
States without some enabling act like this, because they had 
to be citizens of the United States in order to be officers in the 
United States Army. 

Now, the principal purpose of this subdivision 7 is to permit 
the immediate naturalization, as I recall, of something like 
126,000 aliens who are now in the Army of the United States— 
many of them now in France and many more of them going— 
to naturalize them immediately, so that when they get over 
there they will have the right of the protection of this country 
as citizens of the United States, so far as we can give it to them, 
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At present we can not even say that they are citizens. We 
should have the power to grant them protection. We have no 
right to attempt it under international law. We desire to put 
these men and the families of these men who are serving and 
offering their lives on foreign soil for this country on the same 
basis as soldiers who are citizens of the United States by giving 
them the right to become immediately citizens by naturalization. 
That is the immediate purpose of subdivision 7, and I think it 
does this, and does it so far as we are able to do it, by throwing 
around the naturalization proceedings the necessary protection, 
so that the right shall not be abused. 

Of the 126,000 who are not citizens, 76,000 have not even de- 
clared their intention to become citizens of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Are the 76,000 out of the 
126,000? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; 76,000 out of the 126,000. 

Subdivision 8 is intended, as the gentleman from Alabama has 
already indicated, to equalize the time that aliens must serve in 
the Army, or Navy, or the Marine Corps, or the merchant marine 
of the United States in order to take advantage of their service 
in becoming citizens. 

Subdivision 11 is intended to take care of those aliens who 
are friendly to the United States and loyal to us, but who are 
classified under the law as alien enemies, For example, almost 
all of the Bohemians in this country are enemies of Austria, 
and are just as loyal citizens under our flag as we have; but 
they are classified as alien enemies, and under the law are 
liable to be interned. Subdivision 11 permits the reclassifica- 
tion of those alien enemies who are really at heart not alien ene- 
mies, and permits them under certain and very severe restric- 
tions to apply for naturalization, so that they may be protected 
in their rights. It is intended to relieve certain very extreme 
cases where there is great hardship, There is a woman. for 
example, who has lived for 30 years in this city, and who is 
engaged in business here. Her husband is dead. She is a Ger- 
man woman and her husband never took advantage of the law 
to become naturalized. She has been in business here since his 
death, and is a perfectly harmless and loyal woman. Let she 
has been interned as an alien enemy. This subdivision would 
permit her, after an examination by the Department of Justice, 
to satisfy the department that she is perfectly loyal, to be re- 
classified and admitted to naturalization. That is the purpose 
of the latter part of subsection 11. ` 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. There are certain provisions of this bill which 
affect those who serve in the Army or the Navy, and I should 
like to ask the gentleman if the conferees know whether these 
provisions of the bill are approved by the War Department and 
the Navy Department? 3 

Mr. HAYES. The conference committee had before. them 
representatives of the War Department and of the Department 
of Justice, and so far as I understand it the bill is framed to 
meet their views. Some of the provisions in the bill have been 
specifically requested by the Secretary of the Navy.. So far 
as we are advised the bill is entirely satisfactory to both those 
departments. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Has the State Department made any sug- 
gestions in reference to the provision of the law that the gen- 
tleman is now discussing—for the naturalizing of alien enemies? 

Mr. HAYES. I do not recall that it has. 

Mr. GORDON. There are some countries, Germany in par- 
ticular, that undertake to impose conditions and restrictions 
upon the rights of their citizens to become citizens of foreign 
countries. 

Mr, HAYES. ‘Yes. Italy and Germany have such laws. 

Mr. GORDON, I was wondering whether the committee have 
considered that? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; we considered it very fully. I am coming 
to that. That is the last subdivision. I would say, however, 
to the gentleman in regard to the Department of State, that so 
far as I know we had no suggestions from the Department of 
State, but we are advised by that department that they fully 
approve this bill, or at least have no objection to it. Now, so 
far as the other point that the gentleman referred to is con- 
cerned, the conferees considered that it would be a great in- 
justice to those citizens of Italy, for example, who come to this 
country and who desire to become naturalized and incorporated 
into our citizenship, to deny them naturalization simply because 
their country refuses to recognize the naturalization laws of 
the United States and their change of citizenship. It is u mat- 
ter entirely beyond their control. They have no control over 
the laws or the Government of Italy, and if they desire to come 
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here and become citizens I see no reason why they should be 
discriminated agaist because of the remarkable action of their 
own Government, 

Mr. GORDON. Of course there is just this difficulty about 
it: In case these men sheuld enter the military service and he 
captured they would become liabie to the pains and penalties 
of trenson. 

Mr. HAYES. That is true; but if they were not naturalized 
the same thing would be true, so they are in no worse position ; 
but. on the contrary, by becoming naturalized American citizens 
they acquire the right to whatever protection our Government 
can give them. 

Mr. GORDON. I understand it is the policy of the War De- 
partment not to permit any such aliens as that to go abroad. 

Mr. HAYES. ‘They have never said anything to us in regard 
to that. At least I have not heard of anything of that kind 
being said by the representatives of the War Department. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The statement has been made 
that certain aliens whom it is not desirable to send to foreign 
countries are being placed in other service in the United States. 

Mr. HAYES. That is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That covers their case. 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; perhaps it does. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Has the gentleman any information as to 
what attitude the State Department has taken in recognition 
of the fact of dual citizenship? 

Mr. HAYES. The State Department, in view of our laws, 
can not recognize any dual citizenship, of course. The natural- 
ized aliens are citizens of the United States in our view, no 
matter what may be the law of the country to which they 
formerly owed allegiance, So our State Department does not 
recognize the law of Italy or of Germany in that regard. That 
has been for many years a bone of contention between the 
governments that have such laws and our own Government. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. And there never has been, either directly 
or indirectly. any recognition at all on our part of any such 
dual citizenship? 

Mr, HAYES. 

Mr. GORDON. 
that idea. 

Mr. HAYES. Absolutely; and have always repudiated it 
ever since then, and still do. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. JAMES. The ether day I had a letter from the Secretary 
of State. in which he said he expected in a short time that 
under the new treaty with Italy men who come over here from 
that country and are naturalized here will be treated as Ameri- 
can citizens 

Mr. HAYES., That would be a very desirable outcome of the 
dispute which has been going on for years. 

Mr. JAMES. Germany passed a law a short time ago in 
which it was provided that a German before leaving for this 
country or any other country might go before his burgomaster 
and take an oath, as a result of which. notwithstanding any 
renunciation of allegiance to the Imperial German Government 
which a man is required to declare when he becomes a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States, he would still be a subject of 
the Kaiser. 

Mr. HAYES. In their view of the law, yes. 

Mr. JAMES. Now, I notice that the Senate put in an amend- 
ment te this bill which provided that— 

Hereafter, subject to the provisions of subdivision 11 of this act, no 
citizen or subject of any country which by law permits its citizens or 
subjects te retain their citizenship or allegiance in such country after 
bein, 5 in another coun shall be eligible for eaturattcation 
in the United States. 

I take it that referred specially to Germany. 

Mr. HAYES, Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. For what reason.was it stricken out? 

Mr. HAYES. For the reason I have stated. Italy has the 
same sort of a law, and it would be unjust to former citizens 
of that country who have come here with the firm intention of 
becoming a part of our citizenship to refuse them naturalization 
because of the unreasonableness of the laws of their home 
government and the attitude they take toward all other govern- 
ments in the world. 

Mr. JAMES. But there is a difference between Italy and 
Germany. Italy does not recognize the naturalization laws, 
while Germany has a law that, notwithstanding they become 
citizens of another country, they still remain citizehs of Ger- 
many. They deliberately cover up the Germans, which is not 
what Italy is doing. 

Hr. HAYES. The resuit is the same. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 


On the contrary, quite the reverse. 
In the War of 1812 we expressly repudiated 


Mr. CANNON. 
bill do where a German subject becomes naturalized in the 
United States and Germany will not recognize that naturaliza- 
ie Did not we fight the War of 1812 to establish that prin- 
ciple 

Mr. HAYES. We did; and we have been fighting for it ever 
since through the State Department. 


What does the report do and what does the 


Mr. CANNON. Does this bill interfere with that provision? 

Mr. HAYES. It does not; the committee struck out the pro- 
vision that would interfere with it. 

Mr. CANNON, Otherwise they could take the naturalized 
German citizen er the citizen of any country with which we 
were at war and shoot him. 

Mr. HAYES. And we would have no power to interfere; 
that is, no international power or international =a to inter- 
fere, even if we had naturalized him. 

Mr. CANNON. It would be a question of force and retalia- 
tion. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. I will. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. As to this question of dual citizenship, Ger- 
many and Italy, and formerly, if not at this time, France, 
claimed that her citizens were still citizens of that country; 
she never gave up her claim on citizens. Now, a mutter of that 
kind can only be reached and corrected, I suppose, by a treaty 
duly ratified. 

Mr. HAYES. That is true. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Germany declares that her emigrants be- 
coming naturalized do not lose their citizenship in the German 
Empire. We say they do. That is as far as the argument can 
be advanced except through a treaty or the battle field. 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; it must be settled either by treaty or by 
force, or not at all. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. If my friend from Texas will permit and my 
friend from California indulge me, I think the citizen of Ger- 
many who becomes naturalized, if he applies to the consul of 
that country. can retain his German citizenship, thus assuming 
an absolutely dual allegiance, 

1 think that both Italy and France maintain that they have 
the right to the military service of their former citizens even 
after those citizens have become naturalized in America. While 


‘we have denied this right, it is a conflict of law and does not 


involve dual allegiance, France and Italy only in a qualified 
way concede the right of their people to expatriate themselves, 
while Turkey and Russia deny it absolutely. Germany, how- 
ever, while not denying this right, sets up in lien of it the doc- 
trine of double allegiance, inviting emigrants from her sov- 
ereignty to retain their German citizenship while accepting the 
obligations of American citizenship. Those naturalized citizens 
must perjure themselves and assume a false position, a position 
that is reprehensible and repugnant to the spirit of our insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. HAYES. I think that Italy is in substantially the same 
category as Germany. I see little practical difference in the 
attitude of the two countries. ; 

Mr. JAMES. I think that the claim of Germany is that he 
is a citizen of both countries; but not so with Italy. 

Mr. HAYES. The effect, so far as this country is concerned, 
is substantially the same. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. As I understand it, the Senate was recog- 
nizing in this paragraph the fact of dual citizenship. 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. By eliminating that particular language 
from this law the Senate as a treaty-making power has recog- 
nized that fact. 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. I will say to the gentleman that the gen- 
tleman that put the amendment in the Senate bill was satisfied 
by argument that he was mistaken and that it ought to go out, 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. In common with the gentleman from Iii- 
nois, I think it ought to go out and that we ought to protect 
these men when they become citizens with all the power of the 
country, 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. It was Senator Lopce who offered this amend- 
ment, was. it not? : 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. DoT understand that he was satisfied to have 
it go out of the bill? 

Mr. HAYES. We are so advised. Now, Mr. Speaker, there 
is one other thing I wish to mention, and that is that the act of 
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October, 1917, permitted repatriation of soldiers who had ex- 
patriated themselves. The reason it is incorporated in the bill 
is to eliminate the provision in the act of October last that is 
susceptible to great abuse. That is the requirement that a 
certificate of citizenship should be given to those who repudiated 
themselves, There were presented to the committee a large 
number of certificates, typewritten and in different forms. One 
in particular was issued to an Englishman who lived in England 
nt the time he took the oath of allegiance. His family lived 
there, and it did not appear on the face of the papers that he had 
over been in the United States at all. It is plain that this 
would open the door to great frauds, and the only essential 
change that is made in the present law is to take out the provi- 
sion requiring such certificates to be issued by the consuls to 
repatriated citizens, and the bill requires a copy of the oth to 
be filed with the Secretary of State and the Bureau of Naturali- 
zation in this country as a safeguard against frauds that might 
be perpetrated under the law of October, 1917. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I am not sure that the bill covers the case that 
I want to ask about, and I rather think it does not, but when 
the war broke out in 1914 quite a number of American citizens 
went up to Canada, enlisted in the Canadian forces, some of 
them without letting the authorities there know that they were 
Americans, and others, in order to do it, I suppose in a form 
renounced their allegiance to this country. 

Mr. HAYES. They did. : 

Mr. FESS. Then after we got into the war some of those 
who had not gone overseas with the Canadian forces came down 
to this country without leave. 

Mr. HAYES, They are expatriated under the view of the 
administrators of our law, and this bill permits them to become 
citizens again by taking the oath of allegiance and having that 
oath filed with the Secretary of State and the Bureau of Natu- 
ralization. 

Mr. FESS. Take the case of a citizen who has renounced his 
allegiance in order to join the Canadian forces, who then with- 
out leave, in order to join our own Army, leaves the Canadian 
Provinces and comes back to the United States. He can not 
make application to enter the Army as an American citizen, 
for he finds that he is not an American citizen, and he is in a 
sense a deserter from the Canadian forces. What is the remedy 
for a case of that kind? 

Mr. HAYES. The remedy proposed in this bill is to let him 
go before a United States court or, if he is not in this country, 
hefore a United States consul in any part of the world and take 
the oath of allegiance and have that oath or a copy of it filed 
with the Secretary of State and the Bureau of Naturalization, 
and he again becomes a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. FESS. Is there any plan in the bill whereby he can cancel 
that charge of desertion? 

Mr. HAYES. Certainly not. 

Mr. FESS. Without some other procedure? 

Mr. HAYES. Certainly not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And nothing like that can be 
permitted to come about, because it would interfere with the 
relations of the armies of the allies. 

Mr. FESS. That would have to be done diplomatically be- 
tween the two nations? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There is some military order by 
which men can be inducted into the American Army in such cases 
ns the gentleman inquires about. A soldier in the Canadian 
forces may be inducted into the American Army. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I have two or three letters recently from 
German-American citizens who have been here for 25 or 30 years, 
who have voted and held office, and have taken out their first 
pupers, but now find themselves aliens, and they are very anxious 
about it. One of them has a boy in the service. Would this bill 
take care of those cases? ‘ 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; it takes care of those eases. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. As I understand it, this bill would permit, 
under certain circumstances, citizens of Germany to become 
naturalized during the period of the war? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 5 

Mr. HUSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman if he does 
not think there might be some danger lurking in that provi- 
sion. `I understand it is to cover cases of men and women of 
undoubted loyalty, who have lived in this country for many 
years, but who have not availed themselves of thelr opportunity 
to become citizens of the United States by declaring their in- 


tentions; but is it not possible that some designing German 
who wants to avoid the suspicion of being a German agent 
might take advantage of the provisions and secure American 
citizenship and aid himself in the prosecution of some design 
inimical to the best interests of this country? 

Mr. HAYES. I think it is hardly possible under the safe- 
guards that the bill provides. Before such an alien can be 
naturalized he has to give 90 days’ notice to the Bureau of 
Naturalization, and the bureau will, of course, in such a case 
make a thorough investigation. If it is not satisfied with a 
man's loyalty it may hold up the case and get it continued 
until it can be satisfied whether he‘is loyal or disloyal. Besides 
that, if he had not already applied when war was declared 
and he is classified as an alien enemy he can not be admitted 
even to apply for naturalization until the Department of Jus- 
tice has made a thorough investigation of his case, and is 
thoroughly satisfied that he is loyal, and I think the gentleman 
may be sure, if he has come in contact with the Department 
of Justice at this time or since the declaration of war, that if 
there is the slightest doubt of the loyalty of that alien in such 
case his application would be held up. 

Mr. HUSTED. I have not any doubt about that, but these 
German agents are pretty clever in avoiding suspicion. 

Mr. HAYES. And our officers are pretty clever and skilled 
in the detection of all such cases. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman a 
question on the line of the one the gentleman from Indiana was 
asking. Do I understand the gentleman from California to say 
that this bill also covers a case where a man has taken out his 
first papers and thinks he has been naturalized, and he is 
honestly mistaken, as well as the case where he is not? 

Mr. HAYES. Absolutely. 

Mr. SNOOK. I understood the chairman of the committee 
to say it did not. 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman only needs to read the bill, 
where he will see it refers to the case of a man honestly exer- 
cising the rights of citizenship supposing that he was a citizen 
of the United States. 

Mr. SNOOK. I understood the chairman of the committee 
in making a statement to say it did not cover the case where 
a man took out his first papers. 

Mr, HAYES. If he has taken them out and lets them lapse 
by negligence, it does not cover him. 

Mr. SNOOK. Suppose a man had taken out his first papers, 
and he thinks he has been naturalized and thinks the process 
has been completed, is the gentleman of the opinion that the 
bill covers that? 

Mr. HAYES. If he can satisfy the court that he has thus 
acted in good faith it covers the case. 

Mr. SNOOK. It is a question for the court? 

Mr. HAYES, Exactly. How much time have I remaining, 
Mr, Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MONTAGUE). 
man has 25 minutes, 

Mr. HAYES. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Jonnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, because this 
bill to amend the naturalization laws contains many technical 
phrases it is not easy to pick out from its several paragraphs 
the many beneficial things that it proposes to do for the unifica- 
tion and general welfare of all the people in the United States, 
including those aliens who hope to remain here and who are 
willing to help fight our battle, many of whom are in fact 
fighting under our flag and in the uniforms of our country, 
who can not complete their naturalization without such a meas- 
ure as this one. This bill comes to us from the Senate as a 
substitute; in fact, a long and technical rider on a small Fill 
passed by the House which dealt with only one phase of the 
situation. But the House Immigration Committee gave the 
bill, as it is now before you, much study and I am convinced 
that this bill when enacted into law will perform a great sery- 
ice toward putting right a large part of the population of the 
United States. The bill does four or five things in addition to 
codifying the naturalization laws. Let me state them briefly: 

First. It permits the correction of mistaken citizenship 
brought about through misunderstanding as to the rights of 
men who have thought they are citizens, because they think 
their fathers took out full citizenship papers. 

Second. This bill gives the opportunity for quickly. making 
full-fledged Americans of all of those brave boys who, without 
waiting to complete their citizenship, haye gone into our great 
Army and are fighting against our enemies. That is not only 
fair but a just proposition. 5 

Third. It permits the President of the United States. after 
full examinations are made by the Department of Justice, to 
exempt from classification as alien enemies individuals now 


The gentle- 
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so classed. Each individual case is to be handled on its own 
merits. Whole classes, such as Slavs, Bohemians, and the like, 
are not to be exemmed as classes, but each person personally, 
after full investigntlon. An aged German, who, for some ren- 
son or lack of foresight, has neglected citizenship and now finds 
himself an alien enemy, can step out of that classification on 
proper proof and become known, if I may coin the phrase, as 
a friendiy alien from aa enemy country. He can then begin 
the process of naturalization. That is u just proposition. Every 
Representative knows of cases where some well-known citi- 
zens, long-established residents, both men and women, have 
neglected to start the citizenship process and suddenly upon 
the President's proclamation, necessarily so, find themselves 
declared alien enemies. Such a law will help the Department 
of Justice in its efforts to mark and imprison allen enemies as 
well as spies and treasonable persons, It will do a lot to clarify 
the situation. 

Fourth. The bill permits those aliens in this country who 
were bere two years prior to the beginning of the war with Ger- 
many—that is, aliens from that country who had started nat- 
nralization proceedinge—to go right ahead with the naturaliza- 
tion process if they have made a satisfactory showing us to 
loyalty. For instanee, that would take care of men who have 
made homestead entries on the public domain. Certain re- 
strictions are imposed, of course. The man must have taken 
out his first papers not more than seven years prior to the day 
War was declared by the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, these various offers of American citizenship to 
txose uliens whe deserve citizenship can not fail to clear con- 
ditions in ll parts of the United States. For years I have been 
for a restriction of immigration. Too many aliens came too 
fast. But those who are here and who mean well deserve fair 
and just treatment. 

War has checked immigration, and I am satisfied that one 
of the things this war will do for the United States is to 
determine its citizenship, so we will know who are the real 
Americans, no matter when or whence they came. But, Mr. 
Speaker, we can not afford, in making that determination, to 
encourage n feeling of hate against the people whom we know 
and who can themselves prove that they are loyal. Sooner or 
late. we must gather up all the loyal and well-meaning people 
in the United States into full citizenship, and I am satisfied 
this Dill will go n long way toward doing it. We can jail or 
deport the others. The bill when it becomes a law will be one 
more proof that the United States never lets itself give way to 
malice, viciousness, or hatred, for it will prove te the people here 
from other countries, when their countries are at war with 
us through no acts of these people, tha. the great United States 
mentis to be fair to them. [Applause] I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I wish to draw 
attention to section 3 of this bill, which runs as follews: 

Sec. 3. That all certificates of naturalization E gesn by courts — 


competent jurisdiction prior to December 31, 191 petitions 
naturatization filed 838 to vege ay" oor 1918, u i orketa of in- 
tention Aled prior to tember 27. 1906, are declared to be valid 


in so far as the declaration of intention is concerned, but sbali not be 
by this act further validated or iegalized— 
and te ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks thereon, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks upon the 
paragraph to which he has just addressed himself. Is there 
objection? {After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In the minute or two remain- 
ing I wish to say to the House that this is one of the important 
paragraphs in the bill. 
of Morena—and, as it is a short case. I shall insert it in the 
Nico decided that where certificates of naturalization had 
not been applied for within seven years they were void. and this 
decision had the effect of invalidating probably 100,000 certifi- 
cates of former aliens who believed themselves to be citizens 
ef the United States. The invalidation of their certificates 
again alienated them, their wives, and their children. The effect 
of the Supreme Court decision, of course, was Nation-wide. 

In every congressional district—certainly in every State— 
there are men who believed they had qualified under the law 
with regard to naturalization. but who were cast out suddenly 
by the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, due 
to the legal conditions that will appear. Good faith to these 
intending citizens, I assume, should induce us to remedy the 
defects pointed out by.the court. I shall put in the Recorp cer- 
tain alata bearing upon the matter. 

Mr. Speaker, the following letter from the clerk of quarter 
— of Philadelphia first brought this matter to my atten- 

on: 


Recently the Supreme Court. in the case 


| desuance, and. 


PIULADELPHIA, January 10, 1918. 
Hon. J, IAurrox Moorg, k 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: I am in receipt of a telegram from the 
Commissioner of Naturalization, advising me the United States Nu- 
preme Court has handed down an opinion in which it held that the 
declarations of intention issued prior to the date en which the act of 
June 29. 1906, went into effect are invalid. 

One of the Pineal ef the above-named act was fo make declara- 
tions of Intent invalid — all purposes seven years after the date of 
ception of the United States judicial circuit 
taking in the 8 distr et of New York, it has never been here- 
tofore held that tbat ares ision was retroactive. 

It is my belie? thi inion of the Supreme Court will have the 
effect of making all —. vates of naturalization issued throughout the 
country since this act went luto rf namely, September 27, 1906, 
the petitions for which were rted by declarations of intent that 
were more than seven years old, wale and void. 

I thought that you might be interestvd in introducing a bill in Con- 
gress that would have the effect of validating all such certificates. 

Yours, very truly, 
THos. W. CUNNINGHAM. 
Clerk Court of Quarter Sessions. 


The Department of Labor was then consulted, with the result 
Shown in the following letter: 


55 or LABOR, 

"as: on, January 18, 1918. 

Hon. J. Hawrrex Moon z ** — 
Nepresentatire in 8 Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mu. Moore: I am in receipt of your letter of the 15th in- 
stant to the Commissioner of Naturalization, with which was trans- 
mitted a communication addressed to you by the clerk of the quarter 
sessions court at Philadelphia, Pa., in relation to aliens who have dee 
282 aeng on declarations of ne Say er At September 22. 

w dectarations were recen upreme Court 
the United States to be invalid. 85 24 2 at 

In reply I beg to inform vou that this matter ts now bein 
der advisement, and as soon as it is ee beet flo so a bil 
plish the purpose indicated wiil be p 

The letter of the clerk of the court 
requested. 

Very truly, yours, 


taken un- 

to accom- 
and submitted to you. 

. —— returned to you, as 


Lovis F. Post, 
Assistant eee 


DEPARTMENT OF Ls non, 
Washington, 3 29, 7918. 
Hon. J. Hanmrrox MOORE, 
Representative in Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dean Mr. Moone. Referring further to your letter of the 15th 
instant, to the Bureau of Naturalization, in relation to the. recent deci- 
sion of the enton fi Court of the Untied ar Pet regard to declara- 
tions of intention filed prior to September 27, 1 to state that 
ve action should be 8 in this matter and 


tent Jurisdiction pr. 
gation filed prior to Zea eS 127 
filed prior to September 
far as the declaration of “intention | oe con 
act Or validated or 

Very truly, yours, 


„ but shall not be by this 


Loris F. Posr, 
Assistant Secretary. 

The bill introduced by me February 1 followed the exact Jan- 
guage of the Department of Labor as submitted in the second 
letter of Assistant Secretary Post, and is now incorporated in the 
bill submitted by the conferees, except that the date January 
7, 1918,” is changed to “January 31, 1918,“ for reasons satis- 
factory to the committee. 

The purpose of it, ef course, was to remedy the unfortunate 
conditions arising from the confusion of rulings on nuturuliza- 
tion matters, but these have now been settled by the decision of 
the Supreme Court. I append that opinion: 

3 Court of the United States. No. 523. October term, 1917. 
United States v. Antonio Morena. On n certificate from the 
ree States Circuit Court of Appeals for the ‘Third Circuit. 

Mr. Justice McKenna delivered the opinion of the court. 

This certificate presents for construction certain sections of an act 
of Congress pas June 29, 1906, and entitled “An act to establish a 
Burcau of Immigration and Na ruos and = Paget a uniform 
rule for the uaturalization of aliens t the United States.” 
caa 8592, 34 . 596.) 

t parts of the act are as follows: 


eee 4. That an allen E be admitted to and become a citizen of 
otherwise : 


Jau. 7, 


to 
awerer, That no alien who, in conformity with the law in 

force at the date of his declaration, has decla his intention te 
3 citizen of the United States shall be required to renew such 
dec ration. 
“Second. Not less than two years nor mort than seven years after 

he has made such declaration of intention he shall make and ‘file in 


Morena, on December 15, 1905, declared his intention to became a 
citizen of the United States, and on December 21. 1914, filed in the 
district court of the United States for the western district of Tenn- 
Sylvania a petition for citizenship. On Apa 6, 1915, the petition was 
granted, and he was admitted to citizensh 

July, 1915, the United States filed in the P alstrict court a bill praying 

the order admitting Morena to citizenship be vacated aml his 
certificate be canceled upon the ground, among others, that the ver- 
tificate was void, because it had been granted upon a petition filed 
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more than seven years after he had made his declaration and more 
tas seven years after the passage of the act of Congress of June 29, 


The district court dismissed the bill, and an appeal was taken to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circnit. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, reciting that there are conflicting 
Mecisions upon the construction of the. act of Congress, has certified 
the following questions: 

“1. Is a declaration of intention made before the naturalization act 
of 1906 saved by the proviso of the first paragraph from the seven- 
year limitation of the second paragraph of section 4 of the act? 

2. Is an allen who has made a declaration of intention before the 
act of 1906 required to file his petition for citizenship at a time not 
more than seven years after the date of such declaration of intention? 

“B. Is an alien who has made a declaration of intention before the 
act of 1906 required to file his petition for citizenship at a time not 
more than seven years after the date of the act?” 

The question in the case, then, to state it succinctly, is whether the 
act of 1906 is applicable to declarations of intention made prior to its 
passage, and to what extent applicable, if at all? 

That the question is susceptible of different answers is indicated by 
the diversity of views of the courts which have pened upon it. 

(The cases deciding that the seven-year limitation is applicable to 
rior declarations are as follows: In re Goldstein et al. (D. 211 
Fed., 163; Yunghauss v. United States (C. C. A., 2d Cir.), 218 Fed., 
168, -sustaining 210 Fed., 545; Harmon v. United States (C. C. A., 
Ist Cir.). 223 Fed., 425, affirming decree of district court; and In re 
Lee o C.), 236 Fed., 987. The cases contra are: Eichhorst v. set 
D. C.), 209 Fed., 708; In re Anderson (D. C.]. 214 Fed., 662, An 
to like effect are: United States v. Lengyell (D. C.), 220 Fed., 720; 
In ze Valhoff (D. C.), 238 Fed., 405; Linger v. Balfour, 149 S. W., 795.) 

The cases that have answered the question in the negative have in- 
voked in support of their view the presumption that statutes have 
prospective operation unless controlled by contrary intention 9 A 
expressed and certain provisions of the act which indicate, it was said, 
that it was not the intention of Congress to invalidate a declaration of 
Intention made prior to the act “at any future time.” And one case 

adduces the contemporaneous construction of an administrative board. 

The words especiaily relied on are those of the proviso in the first 
paragraph of section 4 and those of section 8. 

(Seci 8, That no alien shall hereafter be naturalized or admitted as 
n citizen of the United States who can not speak the English language: 
Provided, That this requirement shall not apply to allens who are 
physically unable to 8 therewith, if they are otherwise qualified 
to become citizens of the United States: And provided further, That 
the requirements of this section shall not apply to any allen who has 
prior to the passage of this act declared his intention to become a 
citizen of the United States in conformity with the law in force at 
the date of making such declaration: Provided further, That the re- 
gorenen of section 8 shall not apply to aliens who shall hereafter 
declare their intention to become citizens and who shall make home- 
stead entries upon the public lands of the United States and oao 
n Spee with the laws providing for homestcad entries on suc 
ands. 


The latter may be disregarded. It prohibits the naturalization of 
aliens who can not speak the English language, if physically able to 
do so, but preserves prior declarations made in conformity with 
law in force at their date. The proviso of section 4 deserves more 
notice. It is that no alien whose declaration conformed to law when 
made “shall b to renew such declaration.” To this pro- 
vision the cases we have summarized—and we refer to them because 
there is no brief on file for Morena—have ascribed the direct influence 
of excluding declarations theretofore made. 

We can not assent to that view or to the view that if a limitation 
be pat upon the time to complete the declaration by the final en- 
cation for citizenship it can be construed as invalidating the declara- 
tion. It is no destruction of a right or privilege to limit the time 
for its assertion, and the cited provision does no more. Section 4 
prescribes a time for completing the declaration, a time so liberal 
zorardina the privilege granted and the reason for nting and 
secking it as not to be considered in any just 1 on of words 
as even a limitation of it. And there was appealing purpose. There 
were reasons for diligence and reasons for giving to all declarations 
the same duration. 2 

It is to be remembered that the resolution of the alien to change 
his allegiance is expressed in his declaration. The interval of time 
between it and admission to citizenship is the precaution of the law 
to assure of qualification. In the old law s interval could not 
be less than two years, and so in the new law. Aside from this there 
was no other prescription in the old law of the time that should elapse 
between the declaration and the final petition. The minimum of 
time was preserved in the new law, but there was a maximum time 
prescribed for the completion of the declaration, and unless this was 
made applicable to “old-law declarations" as well as to “new-law 
declarations " the act of 1906 would not do what its title declares it 
was intended to do—“ provide a uniform rule for the naturalization 
of aliens throughout the United States.” 

A limitation of time even upon the assertion of a right theretofore 
having no limitation upon its assertion, or a different limitation, is 
not infrequent, and its legality is unquestionable if a time reasonable, 
in view of the subject matter, be given. (Wilson v. Iseminger, 185 

~ 201 U. S., 359; Blinn v. Nelson, 222 


8., ; Soper v. Anderson, 
U. S., 1. See also Sohn v. Waterson, 17 Wall, 596; Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. v. Laramie Stockyards Co., 231 U. S., 19.) This being 


the pawar of Congress, there were, as we have seen, promptings to its 
exercise, 

The act therefore does not invalidate old declarations. It onl 
specifies a time for their realization, a time ample to consider and 
estimate the value of realization, the extent of its duty and responsi- 
bility, a time determined and applied, therefore, upon full considera- 
tion; and we are not impressed with the argument that would assign 
an eternity of duration to prior declarations. 

The first question certified would seem to be addressed to the view 
that the act of 1906 made 8 theretofore filed. 
This, however, is not urged by the vernment, and we consider it 
untenable for the reasons which we have already expressed. Such has 
been the ruling of the cases. 

We therefore answer the first and second questions in the negative 
and the third in the affirmative. s 

And it is so ordered, 


An unofficial statement of the far-reaching consequences of 
the Supreme Court decision, which suggests the harm that has 


been or may be done unless the bill validating certificates as 
proposed is speedily enacted into law, is herewith submitted: 

An examination of the naturalization records of the United States 
district court and the quarter seasions court, Philadelphia, indicates 
that an average of 17 per cent of the certificates of naturalization is- 
sued between June 30, 1913, and June 30, 1917, inclusive, were based 
on old-law declarations of intention, and therefore illegal under the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in the case of Antonio 
Morena, rendered January 7, 191 

It is assumed that this average (which is_considéred very conserva- 
tive) would be maintained throughout the United States,” The total 
number of certificates of naturalization issued during the four fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1917 (less the number, approximate, issucd in 
districts where old-law declarations were rejected), was 250,637, to 
which should be added the number of such certificates issued during 
the period suy 1, 1917, to January 7, 1918, Spprorimated at 21,330, 
making a total of 281,967 certificates thus issued, which, computed on 
a 17 per cent basis. shows that 47,934 illegal certificates of naturaliza- 
tion were issued during the period stated, 

Exact figures can only be obtained upon an Inspection of approxi- 
mately 500,000 individual petitions for naturalization to ascertain 
whether an old law or a new Jaw declaration of intention was filed in 
sup — thereof and whether the petition was granted, denied, or is 
pending. 

In view of the position in which the holders of so many in- 
validated certificates—men who have believed themselves citi- 
zens by the action of our courts—now find themselves, due evi- 
dently to mistaken notions of the law, for which the certificate 
holders were not to blame, I trust this remedial legislation will 
pass. Otherwise, it returns to the alien class for all the odium 
and suspicion’ that attaches to aliens in war times, hundreds 
of thousand of patriotic and good-intentioned women and chil- 
dren who necessarily resume an alien status with the fathers 
and husbands who understood they had shaken it off. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I have served notice upon the 
House that at the proper time I desire to move to recommit this 
conference report to the conference committee, and I wish now 
to indicate to the membership of the House upon what ground I 
pro to take that step. I want to say at the outset, however, 
that I think this is a very salutary bill as a whole, and am glad 
that it has progressed so far toward enactment. 

The matter to which I desire to direct the attention of the 
House seems to me a fundamental blot upon a bill which is. in 
general, a most desirable and important addition to our laws, I 
wish the Members of the House would turn to the bottom of page 
3 of the text that is before us, and which reads as follows: 

Any alien serving {n the 1 or naval service of the United 
States during the time this country is engaged in the present war may 
file his petition for naturalization without making the ee 
declaration of intention and without proof of the required five years 
residence within the United States. 

The purpose of that provision, of course, is to grant citizen- 
ship to the men who are in the military or nayal service of the 
United States—men who need to be protected with the cloak 
of American citizenship as long as they are continuing to fight 
for the flag of the United States; men who have shown that 
they have patriotism by volunteering or by declining to claim 
exemption, as they had a right to do under the draft; men who, 
in other words, are as worthy of American citizenship as any 
men in the entire United States. That, I think, is an admir- 
able provision. A 

Page 4 and most of page 5 deal with the methods by which 
those men can take on American citizenship, so long as they 
are in the United States, namely, that they may appear, after 
complying with certain formalities, before the anproprinte court, 
may take the oath of allegiance, may be relieved from the neces- 
sity of proving residence, and may then directly and forthwith 
acquire American citizenship. 

Then, at the bottom of page 5 there is a provision to which 
I wish to direct the especial attention of the House, which 
takes care of soldiers in the military forces who are in France 
and elsewhere outside of the territory of the United States, 
and who, therefore, can not, in the discharge of their duties, 
appear before a naturalizing court as is ordinarily required in 
order to acquire American citizenship. 

I desire to read that provision in part: 

Any alien who, at the passage of this act, is In the military service 
of the United States, who may not be within. the jurisdiction of any 


t turalize aliens, may file his petition for natural 
„ rson in Aue office of the clerk of the 


1 ithout a ring in- 
and mail ne k to take the prescribed oath of allegiance 


court, and shall not be requi 
in open court, 

In other words, that, as I say, is to take care of the men 
who have left the United States on duty and who are now, per- 
chance, members of the American’ Expeditionary Foree., Those 
men number to-day somewhere in the neighborhood of 125.000. 
There are about 125,000 men serving in the Army of the United 
States, most of whom are in France, who are aliens and to 
whom we desire to give the opportunity of acquiring American 
citizenship, With that, I think, we all sympathize. But I wish 
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to direct the attention of the House to three respects in which 
the language that I have read and the immediately succeeding 
language fails utterly to accomplish the purpose which we de- 
sire to achieve: 


Any allen who, at the passage of this act, is in the military service 
of the United States. 

There are, we will say, about one million and a half men in 
the military service of the United States to-day. There are 125,- 
@00 of those men who are aliens and whom we want to permit 
to acquire citizenship. We are going to have an army, perhaps, 
of 4,000,000 men or 6,000,000 men—nobody knows. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes more to the 
gentleman. y 

Mr. ROGERS. With an army of a million men or there- 
` abouts, I say, we have 125,000 aliens. That is about one- 
eighth of the total. If we have an army of 4,000,000 men in the 
near future, we shall have half a million of our soldiers, if the 
same proportions are maintained, who will be aliens. And yet 
this conference report says that unless those men are in the 
military service at the time this act becomes law they may not 
be permitted to acquire American citizenship. 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. I must correct the gentleman.. That is not a 
provision of the law at all. The provisions of the law permit 
a man when he is here—as stated on page 3—to be naturalized, 
and the intention is, and it is the purpose of the appropria- 
tion, that in the future all who are aliens and desire to become 
citizens of the United States shall be naturalized before they 
leave the country. That is a provision of the law. 

Mr. ROGERS. It may be the intention and the purpose of 
the law that these men shall acquire citizenship before they 
leave the United States, but suppose those men are shipped off 
to France before they have the opportunity to acquire citizen- 
ship? We all know that men do not instantly take advantage 
of their rights. We all know that this law will not be familiar 
to the officers of our Army at once or to the aliens who are in 
our Army, and the moment that they go to France, the moment 
they leave the United States, provided they enter the military 
service subsequent to the passage of this law, their rights are 
instantly stopped, because they must appear in person before 
the naturalizing court in order to have the privileges of this act. 

Mr. HAYES. Let me say to the gentleman that his fears 
are entirely groundless. The law not only permits their na- 
turalization before they leave this country, but every Army 
officer in the United States is fully alive to the necessity of 
seeing they are naturalized. and the committee has had re- 
peated conferences with the War Department upon that subject, 
and this provision is entirely satisfactory to them. 

Mr. ROGERS. There may be somebody in the War Depart- 
ment or somebody else somewhere else who will know about this 
law and who will try to encourage our soldiers to acquire Ameri- 
can citizenship before they go abroad. But we know from our 
experience with the war-risk insurance act and the limitations 
ef the provision for taking out insurance that as a practical 
matter these soldiers do not do things at once, and that yery 
many of them will be left outside of the fold. 

Now, I ask the House what possible reason there can be for 
saying that the alien who enlists in the Army the day before this 
law becomes operative is to be permitted to take advantage of this 
provision without appearing in open court—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman two min- 
utes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is recognized for two minutes more. 

Mr. ROGERS. What reason is there for saying that an alien 
who enlists in the Army the day before this law becomes opera- 
tive shall be permitted to take advantage of this provision with- 
out appearing in open court, while the man who enlists the day 
after the law becomes operative and who is sent abroad promptly 
to France, and who, during the interval, has not taken out his 
citizenship papers, is absolutely debarred from the process of this 
law, and must still be an alien, although he is fighting for the flag 
of the United States? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. I understand that the War Department is not 
sending over aliens to France now. 

Mr. ROGERS. There are aliens in France now, and there will 
be aliens in France later. 


Mr. RAKER. My colleague from California [Mr. Hayrs] has 
explained that those will be provided for. The officer will know 
just who are aliens in his service. He will be interested as well 
as the Bureau of Immigration to see that those men are all natu- 
ralized before they go across. Then they can take the matter 
up and go into court close by, and the same day they will be 
naturalized, and the next day they will go to France, so that it 
will protect everybody. 

Mr. ROGERS. There is a theoretical remedy. But what we 
want is a practical remedy. Can any Member of this House 
give a reason why a man who joins the Army the day before the 
law becomes operative is permitted to do one thing and the man 
who joins the Army the day after the law becomes operative is 
required to do another thing? Why is one required to do what 
his brother has not done? : 

I have been very much interested in this law. I think the 
committee knows that I am very anxious to do anything I can 
in promoting its enactment. Lask unanimous consent that, with- 
out infringing further upon the time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, I may be permitted to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts asks unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would couple with that re- 
quest a request that I may have five minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS. I have no possible objection. I understood 
that the chairman of the committee was going to take care of the 
gentleman, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I will submit my proposition to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quests of the gentleman from Massachusetts and the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is recognized for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
suggestion? 

Mr. ROGERS. Certainly. 

Mr. HAYES. I want to say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that the War Department has already written to every 
cuntonment in the United States, expecting the passage of this 
law, so that all the aliens in those cantonments will be listed, 
and every one will be known, and they will be naturalized as 
speedily as the law can do it, and no doubt all future enlist- 
ments will be subjected to the same sort of care. 

Mr. ROGERS. We all know that the provisions concerning 
the taking out of insurance by soldiers was very thoroughly 
and very effectively advertised throughout the armies and camps 
of the United States, and yet we know that at this moment, 
perhaps, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is 
taking testimony with a view to amending that law so that men 
who failed to apply within the time limit may hereafter acquire 
insurance. Now, this is precisely the same sort of thing. There 
may be a theoretical remedy for these soldiers. There may be 
a possibility that they will acquire naturalization papers before 
they will go abroad. But I venture the confident prediction that 
there will be hundreds and perhaps thousands of these men who’ 
will go abroad and who, if this language is left in the law as 
it stands, will not be able to take advantage of the act. 

At the bottom of page 3 the conference committee recommends 
this language: 

During the time this country is enga in the 
his application for ataratteation, gaged TES pronon f manmay- Se 

My suggestion is that, on page 5, line 21, we strike out the 
words “at the passage of this act” and substitute the words 
“ during the time this country is engaged in the present war.“ 
There can be no possible objection to that, I submit to the House, 
and these men will thereby automatically be taken care of. 
Why should one sort of treatment be extended to men who join 
the Army on one day and another sort of treatment be extended 
to men who join the Army the next day? 

And, then, there is another point that I want to call attention 
to. In line 22 are the words “any alien who is in the military 
service of the United States.“ Why should there be a restriction 
to the military service? Why should not men in the naval serv- 
ice be included? Why do you repeatedly in this act use the term 
“military or naval service” but confine this provision to those 
in the military service? I call your attention to the language 
on page 3, line 20, “any alien serving in the military or naval 
service of the United States.” I call your attention also to 
page 4, line 4, “service in either the military or naval service 
of the United States.” I could cite you half a dozen other 
places where aliens in the military or naval service are taken 
care of. There must be some reason why naval men are ex- 
eluded in this place, and I would like to know why it is. 
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Mr. BURNETT. Those in the other places the gentleman has 
called attention to are not to go out of the country. Those are 
now in the military service aud none are in the naval service 
now. 

Mr. HAYES. ‘There nre now none but citizens in the naval 
service of the United States. Up t; five years ago there were 
men who were in the naval service of the United States who 
were not citizens. That language is Intended to protect those 
in the future, so that, so far as our law is concerned, there 
will be none except citizens. 

Mr. ROGERS. Let me call your attention to the language 
on page 3, line 21: 


Any alien serving in the military or naval service of the United 
States during the time this country is at war. 


Mr. HAYES, There are none. 

Mr, ROGERS. Then, why do you speak of it in one place and 
not in the other? 

Mr. HAYES. It is mere surplusage. 

Mr. ROGERS. Even though it may be true that at this 
moment there are no ahens in the Navy—which I very much 
question—we do not know what the policy of the country will 
have to be in the near future. The Secretary of the Navy has 
the power to handle this by regulation, and he may at any 
moment modify the present policy so that declarants may be 
admitted to the Navy, or, possibly, so that out-and-out aliens 
may be admitted to the Navy. 

Mr. RARER. Win the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. That being true, Is it not u fact that any man 
in the United States who enters either the military er naval 
service can the very next day be naturalized under this bil? 

Mr. ROGERS. There is a theoretical remedy. I do not know 
how long it weuld take, but he would have the remedy, provided 
he was not shipped right off to the front. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. In the carrying out of the 
draft law in the future it is not proposed to draft any first- 
paper aliens. The trouble which we have had in the Army was 
due to the fact that we took in first-paper noncitizens on the 
theory that they were citizens. That caused the Secretary of 
War to recommend legislation here to change the draft law. 

Mr. ROGERS, What I am trying te tind ont is why men in 
the military or uaval service of the United States are taken care 
of in most places in the bill, but in this particular case only 
the men in the military service are taken care of. 

Mr. HAYES, I explained to the gentleman that in the cases 
where they are not taken care of it provides for the future, and 
there are no men taken into the naval service of the United 
States who are not citizens, whereas there are men who have 
been in the naval service, and it is pessible that there are still 
a few whose term of entistment has not expired, because I am 
advised by a gentleman sitting by my side here that instead 
of five years it is only three years since the law was changed, 

Mr. ROGERS. I repeat that in my obtuseness I can still see 
no reason why you should draw the line in one place and not 
in another. 

Now, Mr, Speaker, the third and last suggestion that I have 
to make is with reference to words which appear at the top of 
page 6— 

The petition shall be -wertiled by the affidavits of at least two crodible 
witnesses who are citizens of the aitad Rtates, and who shall prove 
in their affidavits the portion of the residence that they have personally 
known the applicant to have resided within the United States. 

At the bottom of page 3 it is stated that— 

Any allen ine te coun in the Seg rapes or naval service of the United States 


during the time is at war may fle pear petition for naturali- 

vation wi iminary ration of Intention and 

So ee five years’ residence within the United 
ates. 


And I assume that that means that it is not necessary to file 
proof of any period of residence within the Unitec States. Yet 
when we get to the top of page 6 we find the requirement in the 
case of the men who are in France that their witnesses shall 
prove in their affidavits the portion of the residence that they 
have personally known the applicant to have resided in the 
United States. I submit that there can be no justice in that 
requirement. in view of the fact that by tlie very terms of the 
act itself residence is not necessary to be shown in connection 
with taking out naturalization under these circumstances. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said at the outset, I shall move to recommit 
the conference report, because it seems to me that these things 
go to the essence of a very good bill. 


notably in connection with the draft law of a year ago. We 
shall certainly huve te correct these three or four places in the 
bill, and perhaps some others that have Seen suggested in the 
course of the debate, before very long by resolution if we do not 


There is no. great delay | 
involved in this process, as we have seen more than once, most 


take care of them now. It will mean a delay of only one day 
to take care of them at this time. 

I am very sorry that in a. bill of this importance the House 
has not had an opportunity to consider it in detail and under 
the fiveaninute rule. I think there are many places where a 
careful study and scrutiny by the House would have Improved 
doubtful places. At the same time I repeat that I think this 
bill is an enormous step forward, and I am very glad indeel 
that we are going te have the opportunity te de this measure of 
justice to the aliens who are fighting for the cause which we all 
hold sacred, [Applause.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I can not persuade myself that 
the objections urged by my distinguished and learned friend 
from Massachusetts are really important. This bill has had 
the careful consideration of two committees, of the Senate and 
the House, and then ef the joint committee of both Houses, and 
has been gone over, I am told. in a careful manner by the de- 
partmental officials in the Bureau of Naturalization, and has 
been approved all along the line as 2 wise and timely measure. 
In point of fact there are, as the gentleman says, about 125,000 
or 180,000 men now in Europe who are not citizens of the United 
States, but who are helping to fight the battles of the United 
States. In most instances they are citizens of countries with 
which we are engaged in war. They undertake a double hazard 
in their military service. If they escape the bullet or the 
bayonet in the actual battle, they are rather apt to run inte 
more serious trouble if they are captured, for they will be 
promptly shot as traitors as soon as it has been discovered that 
their allegiance is te Germany, to Austria Hungary, or perhaps 
to Bulgaria or Turkey. We want to correct that situation at 
once, It is most urgent. It is in behalf of these particular 
people that urgency in this matter is demanded. ‘They are 
there now, perhaps engaged in battle to-day, and we ought to 
relieve them of that needless peril as quickly as possible, We 
ought to throw around them, as the gentleman from Culifornin 
(Mr. Haves] said so convincingly, all of the protection that 
can be given them by clothing them with the citizenship of the 
American Republic. I hope that no gentleman will be suffi- 
ciently impressed by the argument of my distinguished friend 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocrers] to persuade him to vote to 
recommit the measure, because there will be more than one day 
of delay in that event. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there are other features of the bill that 
I am very much in favor of and which I regard of extreme 
importance, These features relieve men who are merely tech- 
nical aliens from that stigma; good, loyal citizens, with 
members of their families doing loyal service. ‘That ought not 
to be delayed. There nre men interned to-day as alien enemies 
who have been living in this country 10, 20, 30, 40 years, who 
have discharged the duties and exercised the rights of citizens, 
and until this question came up they never suspected themselves 
to be alien enemies, even technically speaking, and they are as 
good and loyal citizens as we have in the country. 

There are living in my district now quite a large number of 
Slavs. Boheminns, Croatians, Poles, and others who when they 
go into our Army, unless they shall have become citizens, under- 
take for themselves serious peril which we can avoid for them. 
They are more Intensely hostile to the countries with which we 
are at war than we are ourseives; thelr enmity is traditional, 
it is personal, their enmity has inclined them to take the peril 
of revolution under the most hazardous conditions. Do not 
let us be negligent of our duty in affording them all the pro- 
tection possible, I think the question that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has raised about the difference between men 
who are enlisting the day before the act passes and those who 
enlist the day after is of no particular importance, if he will 
pardon me, because no man who has enlisted is inducted imme- 
diately into the Army or the Navy of the United States. When 
he has enlisted the enlistment tells the date, the birth, the age, 
and all about him, and he can at once, if this bill becomes a 
law, be made a citizen of the United States before he is sent 
abroad to fight the battles of the country. That citizenship is 
their due. They are our soldiers, fighting our battles, and, 1 

repeat, entitled to all the protection we can give them. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I yield tive minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio {Mr. Fess}, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, no country in all history has such 
a composite population as America. Europe's picked people were 
our earliest settlers. This is true whether applied to the Eng- 
lish, the French, the Dutch, the Spanish, or Swedes, all of whom 
were represented in the original Colonies. That is due. first, to 
the promised land, whose glowing reports were made to Europe 
by the early discoverers and explorers, who gave, it the title 
of “the land of the free and the home of the brave.” It soon 
became and has remained the shelter place and the refuge of 
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the Old World, some coming to befter their condition because 
of a chance to materialize real ability in the country which 
Emerson declared was but another name for opportunity, and 
another motive was to run away from oppression. Much of our 
population is imbued with the spirit of freedom simply because 
of its denial before they came here. They have largely shared 
in the progress of the country, which in the short space of a 
little over a hundred years has shown the most wonderful 
growth in population, as well as in wealth and other achieve- 
ments, of any nation on the globe. 

Naturally these conditions—oppression in Europe and free- 
dom here—would populate our country with a large proportion 
of people who, although without sympathy with the home coun- 
try, yet might not take advantage of naturalization at once to 
become citizens of this country. Notwithstanding that fact, 
when we think of that particular element of European popula- 
tion who came here to escape oppression we can easily recognize 
their fighting spirit for liberty when the war in Europe was 
realized as a struggle of a people against the oppression of 
autocratic government. 
` Especially is this true of that portion of the population of the 
central powers living in Austria and denied the freedom which 
belongs to a democratic system. 

It is easy to explain why at least 17,000 residents here that 
are not citizens of our country, but who in law must be regarded 
as citizens of the country from which they came—in this case 
Austria, in the main—would at the very first outbreak of the 
war, which now has become a struggle for liberty, take the 
earliest opportunity to engage in a fight against the world 
oppressor for liberty as represented by their native country. 
The 17,000 from the other side are but a small proportion in 
the service of liberty. 

That spirit explains why they are found in the army of the 
allles, notwithstanding the fact that legally they belong to the 
countries that they are fighting. They came to escape oppres- 
sion. Now they fight to assist their kin to enforce liberty at 
home. Now, I think it is the least thing we can do, first, in 
honor of the brave fellows who with eyes wide open to the 
penalty awaiting them in case of capture, and, secondly, in 
removing the embarrassment to our own Nation, and, thirdly, 
to give impetus to those who are fighting first in the ranks of 
our allies and then to the millions of oppressed under the 
Austrian yoke, as well as trepidation to those who are fighting 
against us. 

When we realize that Austria at this very moment is in a 
state of unrest which augurs possible revolution, especially 
if they could organize their power and secure in their own 
hands, by the use of effective weapons revolution might be 
heard in Austria. The difficulty is that 10,000,000 Germans in 
Austria, known as the Austrian ruling element, are controlling 
18,000,000 that are not Germans and have little to say about 
government, The 18,000,000, double the population of the 
ruling class, are little more than abject slaves. That is abso- 
lutely true, for I am giving figures. Eighteen millions of people 
who in a country where government is of and by and for the 
people, in Austria are subjects composed of Czechs of Bohemia, 
Slovaks of Moravia, Poles of Silesia, the Slovenes of Slo- 
venia, and Serbo-Croats of southern Austria. All these and 
many more are subjects and have no privilege to speak of in 
the government. Yet they double the population of the ruling 
element, and if this vast mass could know that America is 
giving their own blood not only for the protection of civiliza- 
tion but its best support to back up their patriotic purposes in 
a fight for liberty, and also that the prestige of this Govern- 
ment will go to the very limit in fighting for the things they 
are fighting for, in my judgment that will stir, as few things 
can stir, the spirit of revolution in Austria. We ought not, in 
my judgment, to be too nice about what we do in order either 
to strengthen our own people in their fight in this war or to 
weaken our enemy, both of which are military strategy em- 
ployed by every belligerent. I shall vote for this measure. 
[Applause.] - 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. FAIRFIELD]. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Speaker, there is no bill in which I 
am more interested than the one now before us. Many years 
ago I remember to have read that Gen. Garfield while in the 
House, in writing to Hinsdale, wrote across the corner at the 
top. It was during the days of reconstruction. He said, 
“ Dear Burke, I am trying to be a radical without being a fool.” 

There have been times when that message has come ringing 
into my own ears. No man who has followed my votes here 
from time to time could question for a single moment that I am 
intent upon the prosecution of this war to a victorious end. 
LApplause.] 


On the other hand, I recognize that due to faulty State laws 
and misconceptions many citizens in my own State who vote 
and who have held office, who have conducted themselves as 
good citizens for many years, find themselves suddenly to be 
aliens, This law undertakes under certain conditions to give 
them an opportunity to perfect their citizenship. I think that 
is wise at this time. It is true that we asked them to come 
here, and it is true they took advantage of our institutions and 
have prospered, but it is also true that they have built well for 
us. There is many a man to-day, in my own district, who if 
he were to loudly talk of his patriotism would have suspicion 
east upon him on the ground that he was undertaking to cover 
up his delinquencies, and on the other hand, if he is quiet and 
moves along in the course of his life as he has ordinarily done, 
yet suspicion also is cast upon him. It would be outrageous, so 
far as the fighting boys are concerned, not to pass a bill of this 
kind, but simple justice demands that German-American citizens 
should be treated as human beings at least, and given just con- 
sideration. This bill undertakes to do that, and I am going to 
vote for it. [Applause.] 

By unanimous consent leave was granted to Mr. FAIRFIELD 
to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. BURNETT, Mr. Speaker, I occupied quite a lot of time 
unintentionally by reason of the number of questions that were 
asked, and there are two members of the conference committee 
to whom I would like to yield 25 minutes or get unanimous con- 
sent that they might speak, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SABATH] 15 minutes and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
RAKER] for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Crisp). Does the Chair 
understand the gentleman to make that request? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SABATH] be allowed 15 minutes and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Raker] 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there is a very important bill to follow this, which the House 
yesterday granted unanimous consent to be taken up this morn- 
ing immediately after the morning hour, of course subject to 
disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table. It is a bill that 
I think will not take much time, but if it is not finished to-day 
under the order entered yesterday, will it have the right of way 
to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman understands 
that the present occupant of the chair is a temporary occupant, 
and he would not like to answer that inquiry, but would prefer 
to have the Speaker of the House answer it. 

Mr. FLOOD. The unanimous-consent order was that the bill 
should be in order to-day. This is a bill that the President and 
three or four of the departments of the Government are in- 
tensely interested in having passed, and they say that an hour's 
delay is important. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has been advised by 
the Speaker of the House, he will say in answer to the gentle- 
man’s inquiry, that unless the bill is disposed of to-day it would 
not go over until to-morrow and be the continuing order. 

Mr, FLOOD. Then, with the gentleman’s permission, I will 
interpose a request and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
H. R. 10264 be the order and the continuing order to-day and 
to-morrow, after the conclusion of this conference report. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Rocers] has 15 minutes between the conclusion of this 
conference report and the taking up of the bill referred to by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop]. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to delay the con- 
sideration of any important measure, and I shall ask unani- 
mous consent to postpone my 15 minutes until Tuesday morning 
next. I should prefer not to stand in the way of the gentleman 
from Virginia, x 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts asks unanimous consent that he be allowed to address the 
House for 15 minutes on Tuesday morning next, not to interfere 
with conference reports, in lieu of the 15 minutes allotted to him 
to-day. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of this confer- 
ence report the bill H. R. 10264 shall be made in order, and that 
it be the continuing order for to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, this is the pass- 
port bill concerning which the order was made yesterday? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The gentleman from 
Alabama asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from IIII- 
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nois [Mr. SanatrH] be permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes and the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] for 


10 minutes on the pending measure. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, would the gentleman add to that five minutes to be 
allotted to myself? 

Mr. BURNETT. I would be very glad to have that done. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will say that I expected to have 
time to-day. 

Mr, MEEKER. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
that will mean 30 minutes more? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Is that all? 

Mr. BURNETT. That is all that I know of. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the gentleman 
from Alabama make his request that at the end of that time the 
previous question be considered as ordered. 

Mr. BURNETT. I thank the gentleman for the suggestion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state the request 
again. The gentleman from Alabama asks unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SasatH] be allowed 15 
minutes, the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] 10 min- 
utes, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Man]! 5 minutes 
for the discussion of the pending conference report, and that at 
the expiration of that time the previous question shall he con- 
sidered as ordered on the conference report. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, does 
that cuf out the motion to recommit or is that not being 
pressed? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will answer that it 
will not. Is there objection to the request? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all gentlemen who have spoken on the conference report be given 
permission to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alahama 
osks general leave that all who have spoken on the conference 
report be permitted to extend their remarks in the Recorp, Is 
there objection? (After a panse.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SABATIL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to my col- 
league from Illinois [Mr. Joun W. Rainey]. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, because I huve had 
occusion while in public office to come in contact with the 
foreign element of this country, especially that of Chicago, which 
I might say is one of the principal mecens for immigrants, I 
bave always tuken a lively interest in the citizenship and the 
naturalization of nliens, and therefore it affords me great plens- 
ure and I will take this opportunity of expressing a few thoughts 
in a cursory way relative to the bill in question, and of empha- 
sizing certain points thereof. 

I have given this matter considerable thought and a plan 
such as this has appenled to me, and I am happy to see this 
Government make it its business of seeing that declurants of 
intention to become citizens of this country are to have means 
whereby they may become familiar with this country, its laws, 
its ideals, its fundamental principles, and its history. 

The past proves the need of instructing the alien who intends 
to become a citizen. Books of naturalization and citizenship 
have been published and the declarant in order to obtuin the 
same has been obliged te pay for them. As I understand this 
bill, and it is also my idea, these books regarding citizenship 
are to be distributed free of charge to the applicant. But the 
bill provides that such textbooks are to be distributed only to 
candidates in attendance at schools, I am of the opinion that 
such books should be distributed to ench and every alien who 
declares his intention of becoming a citizen; that such distribu- 
tion should be made at the clerk's office where the declaration is 
made. The need for such books exists. The good derivable 


therefrom on the part of the allen would be great. As my ex- 


perience has taught me, Government agents and judges have 
counseled applicants needing instruction to obtain such citi- 
zenship textbooks. It resolves itself into the question of the 
most expedient means of effecting the distribution of such text- 
books. 

My experience as clerk of the circuit court of Cook County, 
III., makes me realize, now, more than ever the neglect of which 
this Government is guilty in reference to the instruction of its 
new citizens. The declaration of intention or the taking of the 
final oath is net such a preparation as will fit an alien to be- 
come a worthy und thorough American citizen. We have been 
naturalizing citizens, not nationalizing them. As a matter of 
fact, a great many aliens have taken citizenship papers not be- 
cause of their desire of becoming Americans, not because they 
knew of this Government's ideals, not because they appreciated 
the air of freedom afforded by this land, not because of any par- 


ticular knowledge of this country's past and destiny, but in many 
cases because of qualifying for a position of pecuniary ad- 
vantage they could not otherwise obtain or to avoid certain 
obligations to their foreign country. I understand that to-day 
in Chicago the number of applicants for first papers hns in- 
creased from three to five hundred per cent during the month of 
April of this year. The applicants are residents of this country 
and have been residents of this country for the pust 5 ta 30 
years. Can you in all fairness believe that these citizens are 
lifting their hand in taking the oath of allegiance because of love 
for their new home, because of love for the colors? No; the 
reason why these residents, who have been living upon the fat 
of the land enjoying its luxuries just us the citizens of this coun- 
try are, declare their intention is because of recent enactments 
and laws they are not able to obtain certain licenses to do 
various works and continue in certain jobs. 5 

Let me say a word or two regarding another point, but before 
I touch upon it let me emphasize the fact that this country must 
instruct its candidates for citizenship. Schools should be es- 
tablished in such cities as have a great population of aliens, in 
centers inhabited mostly by foreigners, and these schools should 
be made permanent in such cities and localities. The books of 
instruction should be distributed free and declarants should be 
informed of such schools and classes for aliens by the clerk at 
the time of declaring thelr intention or applying for second 
pupers. 

Referring again to the great number of aliens in this country 
who have resided here for many a year and have not yet taken 
out their papers, it is my purpose to foster a bill thut would 
make it compulsory upon them to take out their citizenship 
papers. [Appliuse.] 

During the past year I learned to appreciate the problem of 
the great number of aliens in this country who owe no alleziance 
to it. I had the honor of being appointed chairman of the ad- 
visory board of the twelfth local district of Cook County, LiL, 
and while discharging such duties I was astounded at the great 
number of young men who claimed exemption on account of 
being aliens. Young men who had lived in our midst for yenrs, 
given equal opportunities with our boys, men who were making 
comfortable livelihoods. claiming exemption because they were 
aliens. They had received the best the land could give them, 
they bad left a foreign shore to better themselves and had done 
so; they had immigrated here to be free of the thraldom of autoe- 
racy, and they refrained from fighting for thut freedom; and 
still they so little appreciated it they had not thought it worth 
while to bind themselves to the country of their adoption by the 
oath of allegiance. But the heirs apparent of the land, the first- 
born, our American boys, had to go; they claimed no such ex- 
emption, and they went willingly. They went to fight the enemy - 
of civilization in order to preserye intact the democracy of the 
world and of this land. But the alien remained behind. Our 
boys left their positions, sacrificed their future. tore themselves 
away from their mothers and fathers or their wives; they placed 
on the altar of patriotism their all, and offered all for the grenter 
glory and the safety of the Stars and Stripes. But the alien 
stayed behind, behind the subterfuge of his alienation. He re- 
mained behind, stepping into our boys’ position, reaping the 
harvest while the sower is away. Waxing fat with the riches 
of this land while our boys, those preeminently entitled to such 
riches, are spilling their blood on foreign soil. Is there any 
justice in such condition of affairs? Long ago the prophet said, 
“They shall not build and another inhabit; they shall not plant 
and another ent.“ Such thoughts when pondered upon are re- 
volting in the mind of the thinker, and brand him as a coward 
and a parasite who enjoys the luxuries of a country and fails 
to respond to its call when the source of his happiness and com- 
fort is in jeopardy. This is no idle pen picture, It isa fact— 
a living fact; a fact for which the Government can only suy, 
“mea culpa.” And to remedy the same I will bend every effort 
in my power so that if in the future America calls her young 
men to the front she will call indiscriminately and without 
restraint, because all her young men will be Americans; not 
one half American and the other alien. [Applause.] The in- 
justice of the situation appeals to me feelingly, because In my 
district we have a large population of foreigners, and when I 
think of American boys whom I have known all their lives, whom 
I have seen grow up and become successful in life, go to the 
front I am proud of them; but when I realize the great number 
of young men of military age remaining behind because of their 
foreign allegiance, my soul revolts with the injustice of the plan. 
We were all foreigners at one time, either our ancestors or our- 
selves. Why should some of us bear all the burden and the 
sweat of the day while others, similarly situated as we were, 
or our parents were, escape the sufferings, the sacrifices, and 
death incidental to carrying on this war to a successful end. I 
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am not decrying the fact that we have to make sacrifices at this 
time, for greater honor and praise to him who makes the greater 
sacrifices and suffers more: but I want to draw your attention 
to the situation confronting us. The boys of my district have 
gone freely, gaily, and enthusiastically to meet the common 
enemy of humanity ; they are in unison with the patriotism that 
permentes the air we breathe: naturally I feel the people of my 
district are in n class by themselves. They are sometimes 
referred to ns from “in back of the yards,” well back of the 
rards is the richest, the greatest, and one of the most important 
districts in the United States to-day. I am proud to say I come 
from that district. also known as the Stock Yurd district. The 
people of my district sent ne here recently to represent therm, 
and represent them to the best of my ability I will try. I would 
like to foster a bill making it compulsory upon aliens to apply 
for their first papers. 

I advocate the naturalization of all aliens, whether of military 
age or not. And the safeguard and penalty I advocate would be 
in time of war internment, and in time of pence deportation 
back to the country they came from. 

I do not wish to leaye the impression that we are not a nation 
but a “mere polyglot of the nations,” for this war has proven 
that, although we are composed of the blood of many nations, we 
have assimilated our idens and our hopes in this country. In 
the past some expressed doubts as to whether the United States 
could survive a world war in which the various nations taking 
part had sons and daughters in this country. But our doubts 
and our hopes of yesterday have become a convicition that we 
are to-day a Nation united in the bonds of liberty, united in 
the common desire to a more perfect state of living, united to 
live and let live, to rule and to be ruled, for“ they love the land 
of their children better than that of their parents.” I do not 
think that aliens who have not yet applied for their papers have 
failed to do so because of a greater love of their mother country 
than of America—no; in the majority of cases it is pure negli- 
gence.’ 2 

My idea advocated here does not seem to me to be radical, 
severe, harsh, but is simply a matter of justice due from the 
alien to this country, and a matter of self-preservation, self- 
betterment, and greater national unity in peace time and espe- 
cially in war time. 

We might as well take these questions up now unflinchingly 
and without respect to persons and feelings illguided, for when 
our Army ef boys come back, let me tell you, there are going 
to be great changes; they are going to see that these equitable, 
just, and democratic principles are lived up to and enacted into 
law. Our Government ‘should enact such laws as will make the 
responsibility for military service incumbent upon all residents 
of this country who are or may be of military age. 

These measures might Just as well be taken up now as later 
on, for “ideas rule the world,” and whether ideas arise before 
or after the conditions to which they relate, once they have 
arisen they will make their power to change and alter feit. No 
great and telling improvement or change has ever taken place 
without having been the fruit of an idea, sometimes an idea 
nrising in the mind of a single man. True, ideas are powerless 
unless embodied in some kind of ‘organization, but the latter is 
only the vehicle and detracts nothing away from the former. 
But supposing the vehicle, the organization, stands ready to 
carry to full fruition the idea emanating from the mind of the 
thinker, or supposing it emanates from the mind of a couple of 
million thinkers, can anyone deny the power of that idea? There- 
fore, remember that the young men you are banding together 
to go fight the Hun are going te be the thinkers for the future 
of this Nation, and the military organization the vehicle, the 
instrument to bring to full realization those ideas. If the 
impelling force of a simple single idea is so powerful, what 
titanic latent force must reside in the ideas that to-day, as a 
result of war, are not the idea of a single man, even of a few 
hundred thousands, but of millions and millions. What power 
to change! Let us not be taken by surprise. Each and évery 
soldier boy silently keeping guard at the outposts or awaiting 
in the dark the command to go over the top, thinking of home, 
of what he has left, of what he has sacrificed, of what the au- 
tocracy of a couple of nations have forced him to do, of the 
great transition from peace to the battlefield; every boy so 
thinking will also realize the fact that there are many young 
men of military age remaining behind just as liable, just as 
obligated to fight for America as he is, and each and every one 
of them becomes a thinker, and will bring back his thoughts 
with him, and they collectively will force them upon the country. 

These boys, millions of them, will bring back ideas to change 
many of the present and antiwar conditions. They themselves 
will be changed physically, mentally, and morally. War will 
have called forth the man in thousands of them. ‘They are go- 
ing to bring back with them a mighty organization to foster 
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their idens. Do not think that theirs is only a military organi- 
zation. It will be the most powerful political organization the 
world hus ever known. Through it our international courts 
and schemes will find a foundation. Can anyone deny the vast 
political influence which the Civil War veterans exercised after 
the Civil War. How many of their generals becnive our un- 
tional lenders. They will bring ideas in reference to industrial 
alterations; their ideas regarding the health of the citizens will 
be heightened ; they will give an impetus to a more real universal 
education; labor will really be dignified and not enlted dignified 
only by the sycophant politician; the wage increase will not be 
simply n bonus or war measure, it will be something permanent ; 
and they will return n religious army seeking “the evidence of 
things not seen.“ for their proximity with death will reawnken 
in them the undeniable feeling best expressed by the phrase 
Mankind is incurably religious.” 

And when in my mind's eye I see these boys returning, having 
become older in age and wisdom, having developed measures 
and thoughts for better government, more equality, greater 
comfort and happiness for the greater number, having a new 
life before them and a new earth to live on, after coming out 
of a terrible nightmare such as u battle field in this war is. I 
see them coming back a powerful organization either to contend 
With or to assist us in right and proper democratic government. 
They are fighting for democracy, and after winning it they are 
going to insist that it be given them. And they will insist upon 
just such measures as is here advocated, namely, the free dis- 
tribution of books of instructions to new citizens, the establish- 
ment of schools to make Americans not only naturalized but 
nationalized citizens, the compulsory taking out of citizen papers, 
{Applause.] Read whut the press have to say about slackers, 
also suggestions to frame such a law as I have in mind. 

The New York Globe believes that— 


To allow slackers of our anion nations.in arms to find refu 
here while their fellow men are giving their all in the str e for world 
freedom is not doing our utmost for our allles. We are nil one in the 
pe fight, and we must stand together if we are to hope for victory. 

here must be no room in this country for the slacker, and the sooner he 
is given to understand this the better it will be for the cause. 

The Macon Telegraph says: 


The question of international law being in the way can easily be 
met, for surely the Governments of Britain, Canada, France, Italy, 
and every coant fighting by our side will waiye all meticulous poin 
of iaw with positive enthusiasm, as they wil) have as little sympathy 
with sinckers frim their shores enjoying American immunity as we 
have with those of our people who have fled into Canada and Mexico, 
for Instance.“ 

This land of the free and home of the brave is not and can not be 
made a sanctuary for those whose nationality calls for service under 
any of the many flags carrying the entente cause to victory. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat says: ; 


If we were in a war with a neighboring nation over some compara- 
tively inconseqnential matter, it would be different, but we are engaged 
in the greatest struggle of all history in defense of the rights of all 
popie to live their own lives without trespassing on the rights of 
others. ~ 

The Macon Telegraph follows with: 


Subjects of Japan, Serbia, and Italy are absolutely exempt from mili- 
tary service for this Government, according to a State Department 
memorandum summarized by a New York World co: ondent, * be- 
cause treaties between the United States and these countries specifically 
provide that nationals of the 5 parties shall not be takey for 
military service against their will.” iens from other friendly coun- 
tries — however. be drafted if they have taken out their first papers 
announcing their intention to secure American citizenship. This writer 
learns that most of the allied vernments would be willing to have 
their nationals drafted here or deported to their homes. 

This law is not an imposition that I suggest here to-day; we 
have not to become apologists to enact the same. We are not 
asking anyone for anything. We are demanding for this Gov- 
ernment what is due to it, what it is entitled to—allegiance and 
loyiilty on the part of all who have come here to make their 
home under the mighty branches of the mighty tree of liberty, 
of all those who reap of the plenty of the country, of all those 
who, “dreaming dreams of freedom” and wishing to realize 
the same, left the land of their ancestors and family and child- 
hood ties behind them and came here to enjoy the liberties 
destined for men who can live as men, established for men who 
can act as men, and preserved by men who, realizing what the 
Stars and Stripes mean to them, their parents, or their chil- 
dren, are conscientious and loyal enough to shed their very 
blood to keep those colors afloat upon the flagstaff of victory 
and success. 

Not only for the far and dim future but for the present this 
measure seems oppurtune. The great problem to-day in the 
Nation, so far as I can see, is coordination in all and every 
respect, unity in all things, a national spirit imbuing all with 
the same desires and hopes, and a centralization of the powers 
of each and every resident of the United States—not only of 
every citizen—to win this war. 

And any inhabitant of this land not responsive to this call 
and suggestion, any resident of this land who would refuse to 
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fit and prepare himself in every way possible, physically, men- 
tally, morally, and especially politically, to bring to triumphant 
issue the present conflict, any inhabitant of this country enjoy- 
ing the benefits of the land who would act or speak in such a 
way as would make one infer that he thinks that this war is 
not his war, that he has no obligations of patriotism and 
loyalty to the land he has adopted, is not worthy of our com- 
panionship as fellow men, is not worthy to trend upon the soil 
made sacred by the blood of the first foreigners and aliens who 
came here years ago, has no place beneath the American sky, 
and should be sent back to the land he came from, for there is 
no such thing in this life as being a citizen of no land, as being 
neutral in all respects—perfect neutrality is death—and Amer- 
ica has no time for dead members. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, being extremely anxious for 
passage of this bill without any further delay, I do not desire to 
take up a great deal of time, but in view of certain attacks and 
objections raised on the part of some gentlemen against several 
of the provisions of the bill, and in view of the fact that others 
are more or less opposed to the bill and, not being able to find 
any valid objections, lay great stress on the form in which it 
has been presented to the House, I feel it my duty to take some 
time in which I desire to explain how it came about that the 
bill was not considered originally in the House, and, at the same 
time, wishing to assure the Members that the action on the part 
of the conferees was proper and not unusual, feeling confident 
that I will be able to demonstrate it before I conclude my 
remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, the very day the resolution declaring war against 
the Austro-Hungarian Government was passed, being satisfied 
that the great majority of the subjects of Austria-Hungary were 
not in sympathy with their Government, and having positive 
knowledge that nearly all the former subjects of the monarchy, 
especially the Slavic and Latin races residing in the United 
States, who, remembering the discrimination, oppression, and 
persecution of their kinsmen by the tyrannical and deceitful 
Governments, welcomed the opportunity to be of service to their 
adopted country, this great Republic of ours, and enlisted in our 
Army in large numbers, notwithstanding that they still were 
unwilling subjects of that hypocritical monarchy, not having 
had the opportunity of becoming naturalized citizens of the 
United States. [Applause.] On that day I introduced a reso- 
lution, known as House joint resolution No. 181, providing for 
their exemption from the classification of alien enemies, which 
I insert as part of my remarks: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 181) providing that Bohemians, Mora- 
vians, Slovaks Roumanians, Poles, Ruthenians, Serbs, Croatians, 
Slovens, and Italians be, and are, cally excluded from the clas- 
sification of alien enemies as subjects of Austria-Hungary. 


Whereas this Congress, upon the recommendation of the President of 
the United States has declared that a state of war exists between 
the United States and Austria-Hungary; and 

Whereas certain States and Provinces within the Empire of Austria- 
Hungary have been subjugated to its rule without their consent and 
against the wishes of the inhabitants; and 

Whereas the peoples of these States and Provinces, to wit, the Bo- 
hemians, Moravians, Slovaks, Ruthenians, Poles, Serbs, Croatians, 
Slovens, Italians, and Roumanians, suffering from the persecution 
and oppressions inflicted upon them by the Empire of Aüstrla-Hun- 
gary, have sought and been given the haven of these United States 
in very large numbers; and 

Whereas these people gratefully appreciate the shelter and o 
ties given them by the United States and are now cager an 
to serve this country in its present grave crisis: and 

Whereas throughout the breadth and length of this country thousands 
of men of these races have enlisted in the several branches of the 
armed forces of this country to sustain and aid it in the holy fight for 
democracy and the freedom of ali nations, large and small; and 

Whereas many more thousands of the men of these races have been 
callcd to serve and are now serving under and by virtue of the 
selective-draft net: and 

Whereas the said Bohemians, Moravians, Slovaks. Ruthenians, Poles, 
Serbs, Croatians, Slovens, Italians, and Roumanians are technically 
considered subjects of Austria-Hungary, which status is beyond their 
control and contrary to their wishes; and 

Whereas by the declaration by this Congress that a state of war exists 
between the United States and Austria-Ilungary these said Bohemi- 
ans, Moravians, Slovaks. Poles, Ruthenians, Serbs. Croatians, Slo- 
vens, Itallans, and Roumanians at present serving this country in the 
several branches of its armed forces who have not declared their in- 
tention to become citizens of the United States. or who, having de- 
clared their intention to become citizens of the United States, have 
never become fully naturalized, are immedintely considered alien 
enemies, thereby being restrain in their patriotic desire to serve 
this country whole-heartedly and devotedly and to give thelr ail to 
aid the cause of humanity and democracy ; and 

Whereas they and all other poopie of these States and Provinces who 
are noncombatants would arred from entering, working, conduct- 

usiness, or residing within certain territories prohibited to allen 
enemies; and 

Whereas such a condition would cause a grave 8 and irreparable 
injury to peoples whose loyalty and devotion to this country stands 


portuni- 
anxlous 


unquestioned and unchallenged, and who unselfishly and unreservedly 
have upheld the cause of the allied powers against the central 
wers: Therefore be it 
88 etc., That the said Bohemians, Moravinns, Slovaks. Ruthe- 
nians. Poles, Serbs, Croatians, Slovens, Italians, and Roumanians be, 
and they are hereby, specifically excluded from the classification of alien 


enemies wherever such classification now exists, as to subjects of Aus 


tria-Hungary, by reason of any act of Con of the United States or 

regulations established by the President of the United States and under 

5 and regulations as the President may from time to time 
gate. 

Sze. 2. That the said Bohemians, Moravians, Slovaks, Poles, Ruthe- 
nians, Serbs, Croatians, Slovens, Italians, and Roumanians shall not be 
as, (unwilling), cubiecte of n eee aad’ (iat thar bal be 

ects o ustria-Hun and that 
subject to the operation of the selective-dra act. 2 a 


The resolution was referred to the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and the following day a hearing was held on the same and I 
briefly gave the committee my reasons in support of the resolu- 
tion, and insert herewith the statement I then made: 


Mr. Sapatn. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, realizing the fact that 
we will be forced and compelled, due to conditions, so declare war 
against Austria-Hungary, and being more or less acquainted with. the 
conditions of that country, or dual monarchy, and the ple who com: 
pose that State, I felt it my duty to prepare a N which would 
exclude from the classification of the allen-enemy act such people who 
are now, and always have been, unfriendly to the Austria-Hungary Goy- 
ernment, and who, through no fault of theirs, are the subjects of that 
dual monarchy, : 

Austria-Hungary is composed of a great many States and Provinces. 
Austria boredi is only a small part of the 2 monarchy. The 
Germans have a population in Austria of 9,950,266. 

The CHAIRMAN. You mean that is the whole population ? 

Mr. Sapatu. That is the population of Germans who reside in lower 
and upper Austria and some of the Provinces. On the other band 
there are 6,435,983 cans ee ag ahs are 4,957,984 Poles, 3.608.844 
Little Russians there are 1,252,040 Slovenlans, there are 783,334 Serbo- 
Croatians, there are 768,422 Italians, and 275,115 Roumanians. That 
is in Austria. In Hu ry there are 10,050,575 Magyars, who are 
known as 1 there are 2.949.067 Roumanians, 2,037,485 Ger- 
mans, 1,967,970 Slovaks, 7,833,167 Croatians, 7,106.47 Serbians, and 
472,587 ‘Little Russians. So that the majority of the people are not 
Germans, but are of Slovak and Latin descent. They are beld and 
dominated by the empire of Austria-Hungary against their will, and for 
years and years the hemians, the Poles, the Slovaks, the Croatians, 
the Slovenlans, and Serbians have endeavored to secure their freedom 
and independence from Austria. 

Mr. STEDMAN. And that is the feeling there? 

Mr. Sanarh. Yes; and it has been for years and years and is now. 
In the last three years, and since the declaration of war, a great num- 
ber of Bohemians, Serbians, Slovenians, and Poles have been con- 
demned by the Austrian Government for treason, because they have 
tried to secure for their countries, now controlled and held b ustr’ 
the freedom and independence to which they are entitled, and which, 
kope they will n A secure. 
eing 8 wit these people and their sentiments, I have 
introduced this resolution, believing they should be exempt from the 
operation of the alien-enemy act, because to-day we have large numbers 
of these people in our ——7 

The CHAIRMAN (interposing). Have you a copy of the allen- enemy act? 

Mr, SABaTH. I have not. As I was saying, to-day we have large 
numbers of these people in the Army of the United States as well as 
in our Navy. A great number of them have been accepted on their 
first declaration, mostly on declaring their intention to become Ameri- 
can citizens, but under our law it takes two years after they have 
filed their declarations to become citizens, so that many of them are not 

et citizens, although they have filed th intention and declaration to 

come American citizens. There are a great many others who have not 
filed such a declaration of intention and who are in our Army and Navy. 
However, ail of . le are loyal to our cause, to the cause of 
America, not only for the love they have for and duty which they owe 
to this country, but also through the sympathy which they have for 
their mother country. In addition to these large numbers of people of 
these various States and Provinces who are found in our Army and 
Navy, we have thousands who are employed in ammunition plants, in 
our coal mines, and in a great many other industries, whom I know to 
be loyal to this country and to the cause of our flag. Therefore | be- 
lieve it would be manifestly unfair to them, as well as to ourselves and 
to our industries, and even to those men who are now serving, if this 
resolution or a similar resolution shouid not be adopted, so as to ex- 
clude them from the operation of the alien-enemy act. 

I, have introduced this resolution for another reason, Of course, 
among these nationalities, as among all other nationalities, although 
their ope are with us, there are some who claimed exemption 
from the operation of our selective-draft act. I feel that as we are 
giving these people every ri eyes to better their condition in this 
country, and as they have of the advantages of an American citizen, 
that they should also be made to accept the responsibilities of this Gov- 
ernment the same as any other American citizen in this war and during 
this war, and I am therefore providing in this resolution that all those 
of military age shall be treated the same as our own citizens and shall 
be subject to the selective-draft act. I feel satisfied that nearly all of 
the men whom I have in mind are desirous of doing their duty toward 
this country. I am satisfied that nearly all of them are right; I will 
not say that there are not some here or there who may not be in full 
accord with the things we do, but we find that even among some of our 
own American citizens, born in this country and whose forefathers were 
born in this country. But on the whole I feel that they are loyal and 
can be trusted. 

Mr. Huppiestoyx. May I call your attention to the fact that our con- 
scription of these aliens would be violative of international law? It is 
not optional, it seems, whether we will make them citizens of this coun- 
try and subject to conscription, because our treaty with Austria-Hun- 
gary perhaps forbids that we should force thelr subjects into our armies. 

Mr. Saparo. Well, I will say this: I do not think that we have a 
treaty with these nationalities, We may have with Austria-Hungary, 
and I am not one of those who is willing to vlolate the treaties of any 
nation, but nevertheless 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, If I am not mistaken, our treaty with Austria- 
Hungary carries with it the most-favored nation clause, and we have 
treaties with certain countries which provide that even in case of war 
we can not impress their subjects into our armies. 

Mr. Sanat. I have that in mind; but I also have this in mind: 
All of these nationalities that I am describing do not subscribe to the 
treaty with Austria-Hungary; they do not desire the privilege of 
exemption that might be theirs under the treaty; they are not in 
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accord with 3 and I know that the sentiments of a 
Jar; reentage of those who live here are not with the country of 
their birth or the Government that has o them, their rela- 
tives, fathers, and mothers for many, many years, but their sympa- 
3 are with our country, and they are anxious and willing to serve 
this country. 


After extensive hearings on the resolution, during which rep- 
resentatives from the Department of Justice, the Army War 
College, State Department, and Council of National Defense 
appeared, it was referred to a subcommittee for redraft 
and amendments. Within a few days the resolution, with 
some amendments, was favorably reported to the committee, 
and the chairman of the committee, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Froon], was authorized to report the same to the 
House, which was done on January 23 in the form of bill H. R. 
9159. For the information of the Members and the record I 
insert the report thereon, containing the amended resolution 
or bill: 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which was referred the Joint 
resolution (II. J. Res. 181)—providing that Bohemians, Moray % 
Slovaks, Roumanians, Poles, Ruthenians, Serbs, Croatians, Slovenes, 
and Italians be and are specificall excluded from the classification 
of alien enemies as subjects of Austria-Hungary, having had the same 
under consideration, reports back, as a substitute therefor, a bill (H. R. 
9159) to authorize the President of the United States to exclude cer- 
tain subjects of Austria-Hungary and Germany from the classification 
of alien enemics and to naturaiize certain members of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps, and recommends that the bill as reported do puss. 

The bill referred to is as follows: 

“A bill to authorize the President of the United States to exclude cer- 
tain subjects of Austria-Hungary and Germany from the classifica- 
tion of alien enemies and to naturalize certain members of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and empowered by pr tion or otherwise to 
exclude Alsatians, Bohemians, Croatians, Hungarians, Italians, Jews, 
Lithuanians, Loranlans, Moravians, Poles, Roumanians, Ruthenians. 
Serbs, Slovaks, Sloyenes, and other natives, subjects, or denizens of 
Austria-Hungary or Germany, or any individual or class thereof, from 
the classification of alien enemies, wherever such classification now 
exists by reason of any act of Con of the United States: Provided, 
however, That such exclusion not apply to any individual who 
claims exemption from the military service of the United States under 
the selective-draft act of May 18, 1917, on the und of allenage. 

“Sec. 2. That during the present war an fen now or hereafter in 
the service of the United States, as a mem g the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps, who has an honorable record in such service, may, while 
in such service, be admitted to become a citizen of the United States 
upon his petition filled in any district court of the United States, the 
United States district courts for the Terriories of Hawaii or Alaska, the 
United States district court for Porto Rico, the Supreme Court of the 
District of Coinmbia, or a court of record of any of the States having 
a common-law jurisdiction and a seal and a cle whether or not any 
such allen be a resident of the State, Territory, or District in which the 
fe Rope is made. The court before admitting such alien to citizen- 
8 pana mire oral or documentary proofs, by witnesses under oath 
or by affidavits, that he is of good moral character and loyal to the 
United States, but shall not require him to prove more than one year’s 
residence in the United States previous to filing such petition, and shall 
also require him to make the oath of allegiance to the United States as 
now prescribed under the law relating to naturalization. And except 
as hereinafter specified in this act, the method herein provided for 
acquiring citizenship shall apply to all aliens hereinbefore described, 
whether or not they are natives, citizens, subjects, or denizens of a 
coun’ 
Provided, That they are not otherwise ineligible to become citizens of 
the United States under the naturalization laws now in force. 

“ Sec..3. That application for naturalization in the mode herein pro- 
vided sball not be open to natives, citizens, subjects, or denizens of 
Austria-Hungary or rmany, except such Individuals and classes as 
= 6 by the President under the provisions of section 1 of 

8 act. 

* SEC. 4. That the President of the United States is hereby author- 

ized to make and promulgate such regulations as —— de necessary to 

carry out the Wee try of this act, whether or not such regulations con- 
u 


form to the re now ex! . 
“Sec. 5. That certificates of citizenship obtained in the mode pro- 
vided in this act shall be subject to cancellation in any district court 


roof that the person so naturalized has 


one year 
been dishonorably dischar; from the 
service of the United States. The procedure in the 
tates for such cancellation shall follow 
the procedure described in the act of June 29, 1906, chapter 3592, sec- 
tion 15, and shall be in addition to modes of cancellation and of ex- 
patriation provided by all statutes now in force. 

“Sec. 6. That the provisions of this act shall remain in force and effect 
toring the continuance of the present war, and all laws or parts of 
laws in conflict with the 3 of this act are hereby suspended 
during the continuance of resent war.” 

4 — 5 8 eurnestly and unanimously recommends the passage 
0 > 

It has come to the attention of the committee that within the con- 
fines of the two great military empires with which this country is at 
war there are probably 32,500,000 people who are friendly to our war 
aims and those of our allies and bitterly hostile to every aim of the 


central powers. 
Of these, 8,500,000 are German subjects, and 24,000,000 are subjects 


of Austria-Hungary. 
The representatives of these submer; nationalities, held down 
— — poner, now residents 
to 5. K people, who are 


at home by the exercise of despotic 
of the United States. number close 
engaged in many classes of important industries of this country. 
Evidence given before your committee discloses that over 76,000 un- 
na zed men of these nationalities are now serving in our Army, 


State, or sovereignty with which the United States Is at war: 


Navy, and Marine —1 62,000 having enlisted and abont 14,000 hay- 
ing keen ted in con 


incorpora the service under the selective-draft act, who 
have not claimed exemption as aliens. ‘The status of these aliens must 
be fixed, and they should be made citizens, as it is our duty to give 
them ali the protection which it is possible to give, so that in the event 
of their capture they would not be considered traitors by the country 
© a re 1 Boneca sna Tang 2 an zik 
rst to do our duty ese people, especially those 
who have enlisted in our militar. service, 
Second. To conserve the g will of these people here, and of 
their kindred and members of their races in e central sapies, 
8 it clear to them that we do not consider them as enemies of 
country. 
Third. To utilize their activities in the many fields of industry in 
which they are now engaged in this country. 
rare sh To leave nothing undone to safeguard the security of our 
country. 
The committee feels that it has accomplished all of these purposes in 
the bill which is herewith submitted. 
The French Government early in the war adopted a similar policy. 
On October 13, 1914, the French ministry of justice instructed 
the district attorneys to seize all personal and real property of 
German, Austrian, and Hungarian subjects enga in commerce, 
industry, or agriculture in France, and place suc 1 in the 
charge of receivers. The ministry of the interior issued, on the same 
date, instructions to the prefects of the various Departments to assist 
the district attorneys in every possible way. It was expressly 88 
however, that the measure was not to apply to Alsatians, Poles, or 
Bohemians, the original provision reading: 
“Cette mesure ne sera pas applicable aux Alsaciens-Lorrains, aux 
Polonais et aux Techtques.” 
The text of the instructions will be found in L’Economiste Francais 
for Saturday, October 24, 1914, page 443. 
As evidence of the feelings of these nationalities, resolutions recent! 
ea by the Bohemian National Alliance ef Americh are herewi 
attac 2 


“RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE BOHEMIAN NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF 
AMERICA, 


“ Whereas in A. D. 1526 the Czech (Bohemian) Nation of its own volition 
elected the Hapsburgs to the throne of Bohemia,.and had nothing 
in common with the other Ha lands except the dynasty, ane 

m 


3 5 3 representati pposeđ 
to comple ndence, an n ves always o 
onarchy, as is evidenced by 
the ident of the United States himself, who, his work on 
‘The State, declares: No lapse of time, no defeat of seems 
sufficient to reconcile the Czechs of Bohemia to incorporation with 
Austria.’ And even now the Austrian Emperor, as one of his titles, 
calls himself the King of Bohemia; and 
“Whereas no Bohemian liamentary body bas ever authorized a dec- 
laration of war, a the Czechs throughout the war have * 
Austria-Hungary to the utmost limits of their ability, as is evi- 
denced by declarations of Czech deputies in the Austrian Parlia- 
ment, manifestos of Czech authors, and pronouncements of Czech 
wor ingens organizations, as well as the bitter prosecution 
and wholesale executions the Austrian Government perpetrated 
upon the Czechs throughout the duration of the war; and 
“ Whereas the legal existence of the Bohemian State is further attested 
by the existence of a Czecho-Slovak A France and Russia, 
under the leadership of the Czecho-Slovak National Council, headed 
by Prof. T. G. Masaryk; and 
“ Whereas the Czecho-Slovak 3 In Russia recently declared in publie 
roclamation that the Hapsburgs are deprived of the Bohemian 


Slovakia, that it is conducting a defensive war on 


“Whereas Emperor Charles of Austria-Hungary, as far as the Bo- 
hemians are concerned, is nothing but a usurper, he never having 
been crowned King of Bohemia, and thus not baving performed the 
ceremony which would give him the legal sanction to govern Bo- 
hemia, and the throne of Bohemia is therefore vacated; and 

“ Whereas the Czechs and Slovaks are members of the same nation, the 

t the Czechs are suffering under German 

, While the Slovaks are suffering under Magyar 
domination in Hungary, and Czechs and Slovaks, by a solemn 
manifesto issued in Paris on November 15, 1915, declared them- 
selyes against Austria-Hungary and the Hapsburg dynasty, de- 
manding therein complete independence for the Czecho-Slovaks, and 
the reconstruction of an independent Czecho-Slovak State; and 

“Whereas in the other allied countries Czechs and Slovaks are not con- 
sidered alien enemies, move freely about in Great Britain and in 
France, and an identification card of the Czecho-Slovak Council is 
sufficient evidence that the bearer is a member of a friendly nation. 
and in Russia the late visional government ordered all the local 
authorities to extend rivileges allowed members of friendl 
nations to all Slovaks and bs living in Russia who bear identi- 
fication coras of the Alliance of Czecho-Slovak Organizations in 

; an 

“ Whereas immediately upon declaration of war against Germany by the 
United States Czechs and Slovaks joined the United States Army in 
large numbers, and, indeed, furnished more volunteers 1 on- 
ately than any other racial group, and by other methods, such as 
large purchase of liberty bonds, they attested the passionate — 
= 5 and Slovaks to the United States of America: ere- 
ore 


© Resolved, That the President and the Congress of the United States 
of America be urged not to classify the Czecho-Slovaks as alien enemies 
and-exclude them from the operation of the alien-enemy act.” 

Some days later the bill was called up on the floor for consid- 
eration, and the first section exempting the nationalities therein 
mentioned from the operation of the allen-enemy act and the 
third section stricken out, and, as amended, the_bill was passed 
by the House. It then only provided for the immediate natural- 
ization of all aliens now or hereafter in the service of the United 
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May 3, 


States. A short time later the so-called Raker bill, H. R. 3132, 
passed the House, amending section 2171 of the Revised Statutes, 
On March 8 I introduced a bill to validate certificates of natu- 
ralization erroneously issued, which bill was favorably reported 
by the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization on March 
15, and which is now on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. I 
insert herewith the report of the committee, which contains the 
bill as reported to the House: 


The Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, to which was 
referred II. R. 9455, introduced by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania, having 
had the same under consideration, reports in lieu thereof a bill H. R. 
10589, and recommends that the bill as reported do pass. 

The bill referred to is as follows: 

“A bill to make valid certain certificates of naturalization. 

“Be it enacted, etc., That all certificates of naturalization nted 
by courts of competent jurisdiction prior to December 31, 1918, upon 

titions for naturalization filed prior to January 31, 1918, upon dec- 
arations of intentions filed prior to September 27, 1906, are hereb: 
declared to be valid so far as the declaration of intention is concerned, 
but shall not be by this act further validated or legalized.” 

On 3 7, 1918, the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the case of the United States b. Morena, held that all certificates of 
naturalization issued on declarations of intentions filed over seven 
years prior to the issuance of said certificates were issued in violation 
of the act of 1906. The Naturalization Bureau and the Secretary of 
Labor feel that it is for the interest of the Government, and in justice 
to the persons so naturalized, that all such naturalizations be vali- 
dated, which this bill aims to do. 

In the last session the House passed several bills harmonizing 
our naturalization laws pertaining to the aliens in the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and merchant marine. All of these bills having 
been favorably considered by the committee, and most of them 
having passed the House, remain awaiting consideration in the 
Senate. Feeling that there should be no unnecessary delays on 
any of the bills, and fearing that many of them may fail to pass 
the Senate, I have, with the aid and cooperation of the Naturali- 
zation Bureau, drafted a bill which not only included the bills 
previously passed and those favorably reported by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee and the Immigration and Naturalization Com- 
mittee, but also other provisions which the various departments 
thought necessary, and which I thought very much needed to 
assist thousands upon thousands of deserving and loyal resident 
aliens, and introduced on March 13 the bill H. R. 10694. Pro- 
longed and careful hearings were held on this bill by the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Committee, and after careful con- 
sideration on the part of the committee the bill was amended 
and perfected, and on the 15th day of April I was authorized 
and instructed by the committee to reintroduce the bill as 
amended and report the same to the House, which was done by 
me on April 18, the bill being numbered H. R. 11518, and the 
report thereon was filed April 20. On April 16, the day after 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization agreed on the 
bill, and the Senate committee fully realizing the importance of 
the legislation and the immediate need for it, the same having 
been submitted to the Senate committee, after careful considera- 
tion agreed to the House bill and, wishing to finally expedite 
the delayed passage of this legislation, embodied it (H. R. 
11518) as an amendment to H. R. 3132, which had previously 
passed, and the committee asked for a conference on the same, 
to which the House agreed. In view of the fact that the Senate 
amendment is virtually the bill H. R. 11518, which after weeks 
of careful consideration was favorably reported by the House 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, the conferees on 
the part of the House came to the conclusion that the matter 
was properly before them and that they were not exceeding their 
authority in its consideration in that form, and felt that thereby 
the House, as well as the Senate, would be saved a great deal of 
time in enacting this needful legislation. At this juncture I de- 
sire to insert the report on H. R. 11518, filed on April 20, which 
fully explains the bill: 

The Committee on Imm tion and Naturalization, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11518) to amend the naturalization laws and 
repeal certain sections of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
and other laws relating to naturalization, and for other purposes, 
reports the same.to the House and recommends the bill be passed. 
It recommends this bill as a war emergency measure and u its 
passage at the earliest possible moment. ‘The main provisions of this 

ill consist in adding seven subdivisions to section 4 of the act of June 
29, 1906, being an act to estabiish a Bureau of Immigration and Natu- 
ralization and to provide a uniform rule for the naturalization of aliens 
throughout the United States. 

The seventh subdivision has been prepared for the pu of 
pce! fe the rule of exemptions extended to certain aliens who have 
rece military training in the armies of the United States and the 
Philippine Islands, as well as those serving on vessels of the United 
States- Government and the American merchant marine. It also 
makes the first 1 ever authorized of the provisions of 
section 2109 by atlowing Filipinos who have served in the United 
States Navy or Marine Corps or the Naval Auxiliary Service, and have 
been honorably discha therefrom after the term of enlistment 
specified, to petition for naturalization under the conditions and limi- 
tations as defined in the seventh subdivision, and includes all those 
who are at present In the military service of the United States, whether 
they have declered their intention or not. 


For all of these classes of cases the seventh subdivision provides 
that a petition of naturalization may be filed in the most con- 
venient court, and be heard without ‘the usual delays necessitated 
under the general provisions of the naturalization law and without 
the usual proof of residence in the United States required of aliens 
to whom no exemptions from the genen provisions of the naturaliza- 
tion law have been extended. use of this special method of 
naturalization the subdivision requires the appearance of those candi- 
dates before a representative of the Bureau of Naturalization before fil- 
ing their petitions for naturalization in the office of the clerk of the court. 

It also provides a means for the naturalization of all of the foreign- 
ers in the military forces of the United States in whatever capacity 
they may be associated. The subdivision, in brief, provides for the 
naturalization of those who have taken up arms in defense and in the 
service of the United States Government. 

Further provision is made to prohibit the filing of a declaration of 
intention during 30 days pr ng and including election day. This 
provision is anal us to the one which excludes the courts from nat- 
uralization author. y during the 30 days preceding election, and is a 

rovision that has long been known to have been inadvertently over- 
looked in the enactments heretofore passed. The subdivision also pro- 
hibits the naturalization of aliens serving on vessels of foreign regis 
try, this construction 8 been maintained by some courts In view 
of the provisions of section 2174, which recognizes service of 
aliens on vessels of American registry. Penal pecans are con- 
tained in this subdivision by the terms of which citizenship is forfeited 
by those who are naturalized under the terms of the seventh subdivi- 

on if they are convicted during the time the country is at war of the 
offenses named. It also waives the payment of the naturalization fee 
by the American soldier during the time of war. 

Subdivision 8 safeguards the rights that have for years been given 
to aliens serving on vessels of the American merchant marine and is 
necessa in view of the inclusion in the general codification of 
section 7 of such aliens. 

Subdivision 9 authorizes the continuance of the work of the Bureau 
of Naturalization in connection with the public schools and the local 
Army exemption boards. 

Subdivision 10 contains a reenactment of the act of June 25, 1910, In 
language that is clear in its meaning and continuing the exemption up 
to ay 1, 1914, instead of May 1, 1910, and includes all in the gencral 
provisions of the law except the alien enemies who are authorized b 
pont yh veya 11 to proceed, under the restraint imposed by the elevent 
subdivision. 

Subdivision 11 authorizes those who by the terms of section 2171 
were excluded from naturalization because y were alien enemies 
to proceed under the terms of this subdivision to naturalization. It 
includes those who by the act of June 25, 1910, at the time the 
existence of the state of war was declared were entitled to become 
citizens of the United States without making the declaration of 
intention, and in addition authorizing those who had declared their 
intention prior to that event and those who had petitions for naturall- 
zation then pending to p-rfect thelr naturalization after the consent 
of the Bureau of Naturatization shall have been received by the 
clerk of the court. It distinctly provides for the hearing in open 
court and in the presence of the representative of the Government 
from the Bureau of Naturalization, and in this particular class of 
aliens provides that the ob on of this representative of the Gov- 
ernment shall cause the petition of this alien, who has been exempted 
from the alien enemy classification, to be continued until the Govern- 
ment is satisfied as to his loyalty. 

There is a large number of aliens whose oe fn | is unquestioned 
and well known who, under the registration of alien enemics, have 
recently had disclosed to them the startling fact that they are not 
citizens of the United States. They are to found in largest num- 
bers in the States where aliens have been voting for generations upon 
the declaration of intention. Instances have reported to the 
committee of these unfortunate individuals who are Americans at 
heart, who have lived in this country upward of 70 8 were 
infants when they were 8 to this country by their Parents 
over 70 years ago—some of them, and have lived almost all their 
lives in States where aliens have been authorized by the State con- 
stitutions to vote upon their declaration of intention. ‘These chil- 
dren, growing to manhood, have exercised all the rights of American 
citizenship, some of them for nearly a half a century. Some of the 
cases reported to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization 
included those who were legislators in the States where they lived, and 
others who had held elective and appointive offices and who have their 

dehildren as soldiers in the present war. Cases have been reported 

o the committee of those who were engaged in the Civil War, on either 
side, who have but by * by reason of the registration required by 
alien enemies, found that they were not citizens. The act of June 25, 
1910, which is repealed by this act, gave them the right to proceed to be- 
come naturalized without making the declaration of intention. Subdi- 
vision 10 reenacts this portion of the act of June 25, 1910, but it is not 
applicable to the alien enemy as reenacted. Subdivision 11 provides the 
means by which those who by the act of June 25, 1910, were at the time 
the state of war was declared to exist between this country and their 
sovere entitled to become citizens of the United States without making 
the d ration of intention to file their petitions without making the dec- 
laration of intention, because they have for years in geod faith believed 
themselves to be citizens of the United States and have exercised the Pn 
5 the duties of a citizen. While this act will repeal that 
on of the act of June 25, 1910, referred to, it does not prevent 

em from filing their petitions for naturalization upon the righ which 
was vested in them by the act of 1910, and which was theirs at the 
time the existence of a state of war was declared, although their allen 
enemy status was unknown to them and the necessity to exercise that 
right was not at that time known b è 

Subdivision 11 also authorizes the Bureau of Naturalization to In- 
vestigate the loyalty of any alien enemy who may apply for naturaliza- 
tion and who is not included in those previously exempted, and after 
determining gennig the loyalty of such alien enemy to except bim 
from such classification for the purposes of naturalization. It also 
authorizes the appropriation of $ „000 for the purpose of 
on the provisions of this act. 

Subdivision 12 authorizes the naturalization of any alien soldier 
of the United States military or naval forces serving outside of the 
United States, upon return to the United States, and to have the period 
of military service outside of the United States counted as ence 
within the United States to complete the five years. 

Subdivision 13 offers a relief to hundreds of thousands of 
citizens who secured their erican citizenship status by the act of 
the father in becoming naturalized. Great embarrassments haye been 
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experienced by those who have secured citizenship through the acts of 


their parents nuse of the insufficiency in the law to provide them with 
certificates showing their American citizenship, This provision will re- 
lieve all these citizens, and those who hereafter secure citizenship by the 
acts of their parents, by providing a distinctive certificate of American 
citizenship to be issued by the Bureau of Naturalization from its records. 
It will be impossible to cause the issuance of this certificate of citizen- 
ship by the clerks of courts, for the reason that the father may haye been 
naturalized in Baltimore and subsequently removed himself with his 
oy to St. Louis. His children on reaching adult age and desiring to 
exercise the rights of citizenship may be in various parts of the country. 
None of them can secure od evidence of their citizenship, since the law 

rovides no certificate of citizenship for them. The clerk of the court in 

t. Louis would be wholly incompetent to issue a certificate of citizen- 
ship on the naturalization of the court in Baltimore. and none of the 
clerks of the courts at the places where the sons reside would have an 
menns of determining whether or not these sons were actually natural- 
ized by the act of their father as alleged. The Bureau of Naturalization 
has the duplicate originals of all naturalization records authorized b 
Jaw to be retained, and it alone is the only source from which suc 
certificates of citizenship can be issued and the fraudulent issuance of 
them prevented. In view of the importance of this certificate of citizen- 
ship, and the uses to which it may fraudulently be placed, the same 
penal provisions that surround the certificate of naturalization are en- 
acted in connection with this certificate of citizenship. 

Section 2 contains the numbers of the sections of the Revised Statutes 
that are repealed, and also refers to and quotes the other portions of the 
acts amending the naturalization law that are repealed. The lengthy 
quotation is necessitated by the fact that In all of these instances the 
acts carrying these provisions have been parts of acts which carried 
appropriations, 

In the general repealing portion of this section the provision as to 
the effect of this act upon section 2169 of the Revised Statutes is 
clearly shown not to 3 it in any way except as to the Pilipino, 
and only in those cases of Filipinos who have performed the service in 
the Navy as defined in subdivision 7. 

The provisions of section 2166 of the Revised Statutes are not re- 
pealed in their application to those who were honorably discharged in 
Civil War times and up to and including those who were discharged 
from the Spanish-American War. 

It also makes the usual 5 regarding the application of the 
criminal statutes in cases of offenses and crimes against the naturaliza- 
tion laws of the United States, 

Section 3 validates all certificates of naturalization that may be 
granted by courts of compren: jurisdiction to December 31, 1918, 
where the declaration of intention has been declared by the Supreme 
Court to be invalid. This relates to declarations of intention made 
prior to the operation of the current naturalization law that were not 
acted upon until after the seven years which the present naturaliza- 
tion law prescribes as the limit of the life of a declaration. There 
were probably a hundred thousand aliens naturalized upon declara- 
tions of intention, between September 27. 1913, and wine 7, 1918, 
which had been taken out under the old law and were held by the 
Bureau of Naturalization to be valid. The decision of the Supreme 
Court declared them to be invalid, None of these naturalizations, 
therefore, has been legally conferred, on account of the invalidity of 
the declaration of intention. 

There were probably many petitions filed in January, in good 
faith, by foreigners whose declarations of intention that were not 
valid under the Supreme Court decision, after the decision, and before 
the notice from e Bureau of Naturalization was received by the 
clerk of the court. This notice was sent at once, but in order to 
embrace all thai may have filed, the date of January 31, 1918, has 
been named as the final and inclusive date, and December 31, 1918, 
as the date when these petitions may be acted upon- Under the 
present law they will all have an op nity to be disposed of, 

This section also classifies the positions of naturalization assistants 
where the compensation has been paid by the Department of Labor 
under the 3 of various appropriations and section 18 of the 
act of June 29, 1906. This has been urged heretofore by the Depart- 
ment of Labor because of many ss irregularities that have grown 
ap by the acts of these clerks and use of the inability of the clerks 
of courts to supervise their work. This will place them immediately 
under the Bureau of Naturalization and prevent and wholly eradicate 
these practices, and also result in a more economical expenditure of 
the funds from the appropriations, 

The committee has most carefully considered this bill and held 
extensive hearings covering many weeks. At these hearings it has 
learned from the report of the Provost Marshal Genera! that 123,277 
allens waived all exemptions on account of their allenage and were 
certified to the first draft army. The second draft army, with its 
larger quota and prospective legislation further increasing the miil- 
tary forces of the United States will bring in ever increasing numbers 
of other loyal foreign-born men who owe an allegiance in their heart 
to the United piate the country of their adoption. This will prob- 
ably mean that 500, loyal foreign-born dents of this country 

oint our colors in the next year. All of these should have the 
privilege of citizenship conferred upon them while they are taking 
up this most fundamental and sacred of all obligations of citizen- 
ship—the obligation and willingness to take up arms against the 
common enemy. 

During the last cone there has been unprecedented increase in the 
number of ecole ons for citizenship, in addition to those candidates 
for citizenship disclosed by the rts of the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral. The number of candidates for citizenship in the civil life has 
been greater during the last year than at any time. The number of 
naturalizations since the European war commenced in 1914 has been 
greater than at any other time, notwithstanding the fact that immi- 

tion has been only on an average of about 300.000 annually. Over 

5,000 petitions for naturalization were filed during the first nine 
months of this year, while the average number of foreigners admitted 
to 3 annually heretofore has been but slightly more than 


In addition to this, attention is particularly called to the large num- 
of foreigners who have been classified by law as alien enemies. 
Among these, it is well known, are large numbers—hundreds of 
thousands—who are Joyal and devoted wholly to this country, These 
foreigners feel the stigma of their alien-enemy status—many of them 
have innocently believed themselves to be citizens under the Federal 
and State laws. Registration of allen enemies during the past year 
has disclosed the fact that they had not completed their citizenship 
in accordance with the law, although they had exere all of the 
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rights for many years. Particular attention is also invited to the 
provision which will enable the alien who secures citizenship by the 
act of his father to receive the certificate of United States citizenship 
which this bill for the first time authorizes to be created and issued. 
Because of all of these most insistent remedial measures, the 
committee has recommended the appropriation of $500,000. This 
amount has been found to be the minimum amount necessary, after 
careful investigation and study both by the committee and by the 
Bureau of Naturalization of the artment of Labor. The subject 
matter of this bill as contained in bill H. R. No. 6347 has been 
approved by the Department of Labor. Certain modifications have 
been made in the bill since that time by the committee us the result 
of subsequent experience, 


The minor amendments shown in the conference report have 
already been explained by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BURNETT]. 

Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to the best of my ability to 
show, and believe that I have shown, that the conferees have 
acted in the best interest, not only of the House but also of 
the country. I regret that I have not the time to personally 
more fully explain the bill, and therefore, for the benefit of all 
those Members who are not present now and who, due to lack 
of time, have been unable to familiarize themselves with each 
and every provision of this bill, I insert herewith a statement 
explaining it: 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 


This act Is a general codification of the several exemptions that are 
extended to aliens who serve in the military and naval forces and in the 
American merchant marine, so that they will all have a uniform rule of 
exemption from compliance with the general provisions of the naturali- 
zation law. 

There have been a great many amendments to the naturalization law 
carried by various appropriation bills in the last 10 or 15 years, which 
are entirely lacking in uniformity. 

This bill makes the rule uniform in ne at least three years’ 
service and an honorable discharge of aliens, so that they may be 
naturalized and recognition given to their time in the military service 
or in the service on the seas. While they are in these two branches of 
service they do not have any domicile on the land in the usual sense, 
and therefore are unable to acquire residence in the jurisdiction of the 
court, to enable them to comply with the general provisions of the 
naturalization law. 

It also makes it possible for the military forces of the United States 
to be strengthened at the present time by providing for the Immediate 
naturalization of those who bave had military, naval, or merchant- 
marine training, by doing away with the 90-day period of posting the 
petition and by enabling them to come into the most convenient court 
without proving that they have lived in the State for the one year 
necessary under the general provisions of the law. 

This will all be found in subdivision 7, This subdivision also pro- 
vides the formal method for the naturalization of the soldiers in the 
draft army who are not citizens. It allows them to file their petitions 
for naturalization in the courts at the cantonments or Army camps, 
and allows them to have their petitions heard at once. 

The seventh subdivision provides means for the naturalization of all 
of the soldiers who are in our military forces, whether they have de- 
clared their intention or not and wherever they may be found. 

These provisions have all been deemed wise by the committees of 
the two Houses and the conferees, as well as the Senate, in view of the 
fact that these aliens have waived all exemptions to which they are 
entitled and have put on the American soldier's uniform and ar 
ready to fight and offer their lives in protection of the principles a 
Nberty and freedom for which this country is fighting. 

The seventh subdivision also provides that no fees shall be paid by 
these 8 soldlers. 

Subdivision eight preserves the rights which American seamen of 
foreign birth now have, and which they have always had, of protection 
as American citizens after they have declared their intention, and is 
necessary of inclusion here, for the reason that scction 2174 of the 
Revised Statutes has been modified by the provisions of subdivision 
seven, and in order to safeguard these rights, which have been ex- 
tended to these foreign-born sailors in our American merchant marine 
from time immemorial, it was deemed wise to reenact the remaining 
. of that section of the Revised Statutes and repeal the section 
tself, since its principles are embodied in this act. 

Subdivision nine. This subdivision will enable the Bureau of Nat- 
uralization to continue the work it has been carrying on with the public 
schools throughout the United States for approximately four years and 
Strengthen that work by 9 the presentation to the foreigner 
who is a candidate for citizenship of a textbook by which he can be in- 
structed in the responsibilities of American citizenship. It also gives 
lawful authority for the Bureau of Naturalization to continue the work 
which it has been carrying on with the local army exemption boards, 
at their uest, of locating alien declarants subject to the draft army 
who have denied their declarations of intention and claimed exemption 
as aliens. Many thousands of names have been reported to the Bureau 
of Naturalization, and large numbers of aliens have been disclosed as 
fraudulently claiming exemption and have been turned over to the mili- 
tary forces as a result of this work. 

e tenth subdivision is a recodification in clear and concise language 
of the ambiguous . in the act of June 25, 1910. 

Subdivision eleven. T section amends the provisions of the act 
which was passed by the House and which appears in lined type on 

ge 1. This provision as it the House allowed alien enemies 
tobe naturalized without any restrictions. The language in subdivision 
eleventh allows them to be naturalized, but only after a searching in- 
vestigation by the Bureau of Naturalization has determined that they 
are loyal. It also allows the Department of Justice to recommend to 
the President any specially meritorious cases where the loyalty of the 
individua! alien is substantiated without a doubt. Upon this recom- 
mendation the President of the United States may exempt these aliens 
from the alien enemy classification in order that they may apply for 
naturalization. 

This subdivision also, as it passed the Senate and was agreed to by 
the conferees, carries an appropriation making effective the adminis- 
tration of this most important legislation, 
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The American soldiers of foreign birth now in the first draft army 
represent over 123,000 patriotic foreigners. The second draft arm 
will have a larger number, and as there are apparently to be 3.000. 
soldiers raised, it will mean a larger and heavier responsibility and 
work than ever before. The number of aliens in the first draft army 
to be naturalized is far greater than the entire naturalization of any 
one year. The work can not be done without adequate means to ac- 
ae" ace the purposes of this act. 

The tweifth subdivision is a substitute for the legislation that was 
passed on October 5, 1917. That act mired the certificate of citizen- 
ship to be issued, while this substitute allows the American soldiers to 
repatriate themselyes In the same method witbout requiring the issuance 
of the certificate of citizenship. This certificate has already been found 
to be a very dangerous instrument, and opens the door wide for fraud. 

The thirteenth subdivision makes It possible for any alien-born Ameri- 
enn soldier to become naturalized on his honorable discharge, and return 
to the United States without proving fire years’ residence immediately 
preceding his naturalization in the United States. 

Section 2 contains the numbers of the Revised Statutes that are re- 
pealed. It also contains those portions of the various appropriation 
acts which offer exemptions from a compliance with the general pro- 
visions of the naturalization law but which were not at all uniform in 
their application. 

The last portion of section 2 contains a general repealing clause 
but leaves the provisions of the penal statutes for violations of any 
acts that may occur before the passage of this act, so . 
may be maintained after this enactment. It also safeguards the rights 
of aliens who bave been honorably discharged from the Spanish War 
and Civil War and who may not have completed their naturalization, 
so that they muy perfect their rights at such time as they deem it 
necessary. 

Sec. J. This section validates all naturalizations that were granted 
by courts of competent jurisdiction during the period following Septem- 
ber 27, 1913, where the declaration of intention was more than seven 
years old. It also allows time for all petitions to be heard that were 
filed prior to January 31, 1918, upon such declarations of intention. 
On January 7, 1918, the Supreme Court declared all such declarations 
invalid, and notices were received by all clerks of courts before January 
31, 1918, not to accept any more such declarations. 


Mr. Speaker, briefly this bill will permit, without delay, the 

naturalization of nearly 150,000 men now in the military forces 
of the United States. It will enable us to utilize men who have 
had years of experience in the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, 
the Mexican border, and in many of the European armies, who, 
notwithstanding their experience and knowledge of warfare, 
can not be appointed as officers to help in training recruits 
here or to be of service in the trenches on the western and 
Italian fronts. The bill will also make it possible to naturalize 
n large number of aliens who are classified as alien enemies, 
nud who, due to age and other causes, can not enlist in our armed 
forces, but are doing their utmost to be of service to our country. 
They are employed by the thousands in our mines, in the muni- 
tion plants, in the shipyards, in the shops, in the factories, and 
on the farms, and, in fact, in every essential industry in the 
United States, working to supply food and to maintain our 
Army and Navy and our allies. But due to the fact that un- 
fortunately they were born in the lands ruled by the Austro- 
Hungarian Government, they are made by existing laws and 
classified as alien enemies and, upon the declaration of war 
against Austria-Hungary, could not be naturalized. 

Mr. Speaker, from the beginning of the war a large number 
of our citizens joined the allied armies, but before doing so were 
obliged to swear allegiance to the country under whose banner 
they enlisted, and consequently have expatriated themselves. A 
provision in this bill provides that they can without great 
trouble and delay again establish their American citizenship. 

Another provision appropriates $400,000, authorizing certain 
expenditures for the purpose of helping the naturalization, in- 
vestigation, and education of aliens. To my mind it will be of 
great benefit. 

In a general way the bill harmonizes the naturalization laws, 
making them simpler and easier, and still gives the naturaliza- 
tion department greater opportunity to eliminate the undesery- 
ing from being natu 

This explanation, I regret, only imperfectly explains the most 
important provisions of the bill, but the statement which I 
have inserted does so fully. 

Mr. Speaker, when the House considered my bill H. R. 9159 
on March 4, which we passed, and which provisions are em- 
bodied in the bill now under consideration, I endeavored to 
assign the reasons why the measure should be enacted into law; 
and therefore I shall not take up your time to-day in further 
explanation, being desirous of securing the immediate consider- 
ation of the bill; and, feeling satisfied that the membership is 
favorably inclined, I will conclude with the earnest hope that I 
have not mistaken the sentiment of the House in believing that 
they will vote nearly unanimously for the adoption of the con- 
ference report, which will bring relief, happiness, and joy to 
thousands upon thousands of deserving, loyal, and courageous 
aliens in our military forces, as well as to those millions of 
honest and hard-working aliens in our most essential industries 
which keep our Army and Navy properly and sufficiently sup- 
plied, who will appreciate this legislation, and thus inspire 
them to still greater efforts in behalf of our country and for the 
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cause for which we are fighting, and which eventually mast and 
will succeed. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, due to an error in my remarks on the main pro- 
visions 6f this bill, namely, H. R. 9159, on Murch 4, a part of 
my speech was charged—or, if I may be permitted to say, 
credited—to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Watpnow}], 
and, notwithstanding that I have asked and received consent of 
the House that same be corrected, it has not been done. In 
view of the fact that the remarks then made by me apply to 
this bill as well, I shall insert same here, relieving the gentle- 
man from New York from any apologies he may be obliged to 
make for it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, having the utmost confidence in the loyalty 
and patriotism of the people of the nationalities described in 
section 1, I introduced a resolution some time ago exempt- 
ing them from the operations of the alien-enemy act. Since 
that time the President of the United States in a procla- 
mation has exempted all of these people and has added other 
nationalities, exempting them from the operations of the alien- 
enemy act. That I have been justified in my confidence I offer 
this fact, that nearly 100,000 aliens of these nationalities are 
now in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps of the United States. 
It is to protect these men, to enable them to remain in our 
armies, that this legislation is sought. All this bill aims to do 
is to naturalize all these men who desire to fight for the country 
of their adoption who otherwise would have no chance or oppor- 
tunity to become American citizens, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not section 2 admit of 
the naturalization of other aliens apart from those referred to 
in section 1? 

Mr, FLOOD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Section 2 applies to all of the aliens who are 
now serving in the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps; 
it matters not of what nationality they are. I believe that any 
man who has volunteered, or any man who has not claimed 
exemption under the selective act, is a good enough man, is 
made of the right material, has the right conception of his duty 
to this country, and as such is entitled to all the protection that 
we can give him, and is also entitled to become a citizen of the 
United States without any unnecessary trouble or delay. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has made a 
study of this matter and has introduced a bill, as he indicates, 
While the gentleman is on his feet, and since he is talking in 
the time of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I desire to ask him 
one or two questions. Is it not a fact that any alien, not these 
particularly mentioned in paragrap' 1, but any alien who has 
been in the country one year and who has enlisted for service 
in the Army or Navy, may become a naturalized citizen of the 
United States on petitioning a court of competent jurisdiction, 
as referred to here? 

Mr, SABATH. Yes; and on complying with the rules and 
laws and regulations of our country pertaining to the nat- 
uralization of aliens. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. As the gentleman is some- 
thing of an expert I want to ask this question, so that this 
matter may be made clear to my constituents, who are inter- 
ested in it: If an alien comes forward to-day and enlists in the 
Army, he may apply to-morrow for naturalization and be nat- 
uralized a citizen of the United States if he can prove that he 
has been in the country one year. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. SABATH. He must prove that he has been in the 
United States for one year, and he must also prove that he is a 
man of good moral character and, in addition to that, that he 
has an honorable record in the Army or Navy or Marine Corps 
of the United States, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
fications. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; and be loyal to the United States. 

Mr. SABATH. And be loyal to the United States is right. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Exactly. That is one of the 
qualifications. Now ordinarily a man must wait in this coun- 
try for five years before he can become a citizen of the United 
States. $ 

Mr. SABATH. Not only that, but he is subjected to examina- 
tion, and must prove that he is capable of answering a great 
many questions that are propounded to him; he must know 
how to read and write the English language, and there are a 
great many other things that he is obliged to do before he can 
become an American citizen. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let us get down to the point 
I wanted to make. An alien under the law must remain in the 
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United States for five years before he can become a citizen of 
the United Stutes? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. i 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If he joins the Army or the 
Navy or the Marine Corps and has one year’s residence in the 
United States, he may apply for citizenship and secure it if he 
has the necessary qualifications? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is to say, he can cut 
short the period of residence four years and become a citizen if 
he joins the Army or the Navy? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; tliat is the intention. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Following up the purpose of 
the alien-slacked bill, if this bill is adopted it means that any- 
one who is an alien in the United States who has been here one 
year may become naturalized if he enlists in the Army or Navy? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; it means that he will be permitted to 
fight for our country, lecause otherwise, if the law is not en- 
acted, there is great danger that he may be discharged on 
account of being an alien; that he is not an American citizen; 
and thereby this country would lose from the Army and the 
Navy seventy-five to a hundred thousand deserving men de- 
sirous of fighting for our country. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Some gentlemen on this side 
seem to misunderstand the point that the gentleman has been 
making, and I want to repeat it. This will apply to any alien 

‘now or hereafter in the service of the United States, and not 

only to those specifically referred to in paragraph 1, 

8 Mr. SABATH. That enlist in the Army, Navy, and Marine 
~ Corps. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It would apply to anyone. 
Any alien except a German enemy alien could become a citizen 
of the United States after one year’s residence upon enlistment 
if he wanted to. 0 

Mr. SABATH. It will apply to all aliens that are now or will 
be in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps. 

Mr. FESS. Not quite as broad as that, for there is a proviso. 

Mr. SABATH. There is a proviso as to people who can not 
become citizens now. 

Mr. FESS. That is what the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is driving at. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to show that if a man 
likely to be deported from the country under the slacker bill is 
qualified to hecome a citizen he can make a short cut to citizen- 
ship under this bill by enlisting in the Army, the Navy, or the 
Marine Corps if he has had a year’s residence and the requisite 
qualifications, 4 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. The people in paragraph 1 have been ordered 
back by Austria to fight in the Austrian Army. They have not 
gone; but in case they should be caught they will be treated as 
deserters. They will be deserters according to the law of Aus- 
tria and according to our own law, and therefore, unless this 
bill is passed, we will place all these men in an embarrassing 
position. If if passes we can claim the men and look upon them 
as American citizens. 

Mr. WALDOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. WALDOW. Does this bill give a change of status to the 
Poles who have formed themselves into an independent organi- 
zation? A great muny of them have gone to France to fight. 
We have right outside of my city an army of about 8,000 men, 
all of them of Polish nationality. Is this going to change their 
status in any way? 

Mr? SABATH. We can not nid them in this bill. There is a 
separate bill pending now in which I hope we will be able to 
protect the brave Poles and men of other nationalities who are 
now joining the so-called Polish and Czecho-Slovak Army in 
France as well as in Canada. I expect that the bill will be 
shortly reported and that it will receive the unanimous support 
of all Members of the House. 

Mr. WALDOW. Why is it not possible to have that bill in- 
corporated in this bill? 

Mr. SABATH. I think it is a very wise suggestion. and if it 
will not be objected to I would be more than pleased to look 
upon the amendment with favor. 

Mr. WALDOW. I am very much interested in the proposi- 
tion. We have over a thousand men from the city of Buffalo 
alone who have joined the Polish brigade, and it seems to me 
that they ought to have the protection of the United States. 

Mr. SABATH. ‘They are entitled to all the protection we can 
give them. 
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Mr. JAMES. Are these people going in a Polish legion—are 
they going as Poles or Americans? 

Mr. SABATH. They are going as Americans. Many of them 
are citizens of the United States and many of them are not as 
yet citizens of this country. 

Mr. JAMES. Who pays the expense? 

Mr. SABATH. The Polish-American people in the United 
States, as well as other people vitally interested in organizing 
this splendid body of men. And what applies to the Polish 
legion and the Polish Army applies to the so-called Bohe- 
mian-Slavie Czecho-Slovak Army that is being formed here, in 
Russia, and France, and is now fighting the cause of the allies 
across the sea. 

Mr. JAMES. Those who are citizens will be taken care of? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; but they will not be entitled to any 
pension or special benefits because they are not joining our 
forces. For that reason they are entitled to greater considera- 
tion than the men who are drafted and who are American citi- 
zens, because they do not have to go, but do it of their own free 
will, desirous of being of aid and assistance to the country of 
their adoption. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. If the gentleman will permit, I want to 
say that this is the army I referred to a moment ago when I 
was talking to the chairman, They are not in our Army, and 
therefore this bill would not cover them. They joined the 
French forces. 

Mr. SABATH. I realize the force of the gentleman’s state- 
ment, and, as I stated before, if an amendment can be framed 
and will meet with the approval, as it should, of Members here, 
we should embody it in this bill, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question. Can he conceive of any legisla- 
tion that we could pass which would protect men not citizens of 
this country who join the armies of one of our allies? 

Mr. SABATH. 1 say in answer to that that we are trying 
to reach that before the Immigration Committee in this way: 
We have a bill pending there whereby we will suspend the oper- 
ation of the immigration law as to all of the aliens who are 
now going abroad with our forces or with the Polish, Czecho- 
Slovak, or the Jugo-Slovak armies, or who join the allied forces 
in Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, to those in whom there remains any doubt as 
to the merits of this bill I desire to say that the people covered 
by this bill came to these shores to escape a tyrannical dynasty, 
allegiance to which they never subscribed and the overthrow 
of which they have struggled and sought for centuries. They 
came here eager to grasp the opportunities afforded under our 
institutions and denied them in the land of their birth. They 
sought to advance and educate themselves and their children, 
to understand our institutions and the form of government that 
had given them every opportunity and every advantage afforded 
to its own citizens and that had made them free men and 
women, They came here to better their own conditions and to 
relieve, if possible, the oppressed and persecuted brethern abroad. 

That they have done this none can deny. In the mines and 
in the factories, in the mills and in the shops, upon the farms 
and in the forests, in the industries and in the professions, in 
commerce—everywhere they have toiled, labored, and studied 
for the increased development of the land of their adoption. 
They have helped and are now helping to turn the great wheels 
of our industry. They have aided our commerce. They have 
contributed to our science. They have always been good, true, 
and loyal residents of this great country of ours. Who can 
challenge their industry? Who can question their constancy? 
Who dares impugn this loyalty? 

And now, in the hour of our Nation’s trial, they have sprung 
to the support of our country, to sustain our glorious flag, by 
the thousands, aye, by the tens of thousands, patriotically volun- 
teering and loyally waiving all claims for exemptions, to the 
end that the Stars and Stripes may ever float over a free and 
happy people. 

We who live in this wonderful democracy of ours can only 
speak of the wrongs of autocratic government from a theoreti- 
cal knowledge, but these people who have suffered under it know 
this form of government from bitter. practical experience. 

We are at war to preserve “ humanity and democracy.” They 
go to war not only for this reason but in the fond and passionate 
hope that they might help to secure it for their oppressed kins- 
man across the seas. Shall we deny them this opportunity be- 
cause in a technical, and a purely technical. sense they are sub- 
jects of Austria-Hungary and Germany? Shall we say to these 
people that because a brutal and overpowering military force 
has subjugated you to despotic and tyrannical rule you are 
barred from assisting in its overthrow, even though you are a 
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loyal and devoted resident of this country? Shall we discour- 
nge and dishearten these people, interfere with the wheels of our 
industries, deplete the mines and the factories of their much- 
needed man power, diminish the output of our workshops, in- 
crease our economic problems, already stupendous, and thereby 
give “aid and comfort“ to our enemies, wlw are even more their 
enemies, because of a status beyond their control, the removal 
of which they have sought with their life's blood these many 
centuries? Shall we deny them the right to fight for the colors 
of their adoption and force them into the foreign-legion division 
of France and Italy? 

Mr, Speaker, I do not believe such action would be compatible 
with the principles for which we are striving. In the mines and 
in the steel mills, in the great ammunition factories, they are 
steadfastly preparing this country for the mighty conflict in 
which we are engaged. Whether it be before the fiery furnaces 
of the steel mills, the stifling depths of the coal mines, the 
hazards of the ammunition factories, they go about their work 
steady and contented, satisfied to be of service to this country, 
the country of their adoption. To be of service is all they ask. 
Shall we deny them this? 

In our Army, Navy, and Marine Corps they are represented 
by over 76,000, and, if I am reliably informed. if they are not 
excluded from the operation of the “‘alien-enemy” laws our 
armed forces will in the course of time be deprived of some 
400,000 men. What is there that would justify such a course of 
action? : 

I know that some will say that these people are responsible 
for this unpleasant situation because they did not become nat- 
uralized. This, however, is due to the harshness and stringency 
of our naturalization laws. 

Mr. Speaker, with a deep faith and irtepressible confidence, I 
have stood upon the floor of this House upon many an occasion 
and vouchsafed the good and unimpeachable conduct and be- 
havior of these people. I have never had occasion to regret it, 
and I say now, with a calm assurance that rests upon my com- 
plete faith in them, that they will never give me cause to regret 
one word or one sentiment, I call upon them now to vindicate 
my every assertion, to sustain my every utterance, to uphold my 
every assurance. I call upon them to prove, as I know they 
will, true to their best traditions, to meet every condition and 
make every sacrifice required of them with firm resolve and 
stout hearts, to uphold the ideals of the flag of their adoption— 
the red, the white, and the blue—to give their lives and their 
all in defense of these glorious colors, to the end that liberty 
and democracy may forever be preserved to our sacred country 
and to her brave “comrades in arms.” 

I eall upon them to inspire and encourage their oppressed 
brethren in despotic Austria and military-controlled Germany; 
to rise in their might and break the chains that have held them 
in bondage and’ slavery, in misery and in want; to throw off the 
yoke of their oppressors and those tyrants who are responsible 
for this terrible war that has destroyed millions of lives; that 
has taken from mothers their sons, from wives their husbands, 
from millions of innocent children their fathers; that has driven 
from the humblest shelter and deprived of life’s every neces- 
sity—life’s every means of sustenance— millions of aged men, 
women, children, and babes. I also beseech them to call to their 
kinsmen across the seas and with loud voice exclaim, “ Rise 
from your slumber, you Czecho-Slovaks, descendants of Huss- 
Ziska! Rise, you Poles, descendants of Sobieski, Pulaski, and 
Kosciuszko! Rise, you Jugo-Slays, descendants of Dusan and 
Kara George! Rise, all you subjugated peoples, so that the lib- 
erty and freedom for which your forefathers hoped, suffered, 
bled, and died may be attained and to you foreyer made secure. 

And when, aided by all other democracies of the world who 
are engaged in this monumental struggle to obtain for you this 
liberty and freedom, you will have helped to break the chains 
that have shackled you these centuries, then extend in the 
spirit of brotherly love and benevolence to the peoples of Ger- 
many, who are dominated by the Iron and ruthless heels of 
military lords, the hand of friendship and aid, so that they, 
too—the great common masses of these German peoples—may 
live in peace with all the peoples of the world, but who are force- 
fully subjugated by the brutal power of Prussian militarism, 
which is attenipting to conquer the nations of the world. 

And, in conclusion, I fervently hope that the great Russian 
people and their leaders will have the wisdom and foresight 
to realize that the freedom they have attained and the liberty 
they have gained can be protected only in concert with the 
allied democracies of the world; that they will detect the cun- 
ning and deceit of the archenemies of every form of democracy 
and liberty, the autocracies of the Hapsburgs and the Hohen 
zollerns; that they will not, after all these years of struggle 


and sacrifice, lose the freedom for which they have paid with 
their life's blood; that they will once more join hands with 
the other democracies of the world, so that the sunshine of 
liberty and democracy may throw its light and its warmth upon 
all the oppressed countries of the world, be they large or small, 
powerful or weak; that the peace we seek shall be a righteous 
and permanent peace wherein all tyrannized peoples and na- 
tions shall once more breathe the air of freedom and inde- 
pendence, 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, in justice to these peoples, in recog- 
nition of their unquestioned and devoted loyalty, in considera- 
tion of their industry and constancy, and, finally, as a measure 
of self-protection, a means to sustain and increase our tre- 
mendous war preparations, this bill should be passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. The gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House. I am 
not going to detain you even for the length of time that has 
been allotted me. The chairman of the committee has quite 
fully and thoroughly explained the bill to the House. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Hayes] has also gone over it in 
detail. I think it has been shown that there is a real necessity 
for the legislation, and also that the bill does contain what the 
House really wants and the country needs. True, the House 
has not passed upon a large part of the measure. The large 
part of the bill was introduced in the Senate some time ago, and 
u part of it in the House. The bill in the House was submitted 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, and after 
some four weeks of hearings and then about three weeks of con- 
sideration by the committee it was placed in shape. And I want 
to say to the Members of the House that the Senate used the 
House provisions. There are but very few changes in the bill 
as passed by the Senate and that were finally adopted by the 
House Committee on Immigration. So the bill has had in its 
various phases a great deal of consideration. The conference 
committee spent some part of four days, and on three of those 
days the greater part of the time that could be occupied by the 
Members of the House and the Senate. And so we have gone 
into those matters in detail. 

The bill attempts to relieve a condition that ought to be re- 
lieved ‘at the present time, and I believe it does so. It puts into 
the service of the country men who have, by their actions, by 
their deeds, shown that they should be American citizens, 
They have shown it by joining the Army and the Navy and the 
other branches of the service of the United States in its strugzie 
in this world-wide war. The purpose of the bill is that by 
eliminating the long, tedious processes of the course of natural- 
ization, these men, after having been thoroughly examined by 
the Bureau of Naturalization, may go with that written record 
and file it with the court, and after the court hears it, they 
may be admitted as citizens by a final order and decree, to the 
end that they will then stand, as you and I do, as American citi- 
zens, invested with all the rights that follow from being an 
American citizen. They can then be sent abroad, and then there 
will be no question, in case they are captured, of their being 
shot down as traitors, as might be done if they were not natu- 
ralized. $ 

There arc many thousands of these men, The present situn- 
tion can be relieved by the immigration officers going to the 
eantonments and other places and taking the statements of 
these men and by the court's early action; not as is done under 
the present law, where men are required to go to the court 
nearest their places of residence, but they can go to the court 
nearest to the camp or the cantonment and there be naturalized. 
This bill remedies the defect and cures the evil of the present 
situation, and gives full natusalization and citizenship to the 
men who believed that they were American citizens by virtue of 
their residence, by virtue of the naturalization of their fathers, 
and who have acted in the capacity of citizens and have voted 
and held offices, and who now want to be in the attitude and 
in the position where they can say that they are American citi- 
zens under the law of this country, It ought to be done. 3 

Then, we take up another class, those who have received their 
naturalization certificates but whose naturalization has been 
nullified and declared void by the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Morena case, where it was held that they had filed their 
original applications too long ago and had waited too long to 
be naturalized, and consequently the whole proceeding was void. 
This bill remedies that condition and permits those who thus 
received their final judgment of naturalization to have their 
certiflentes validated, notwithstanding the fact that they waited 
one year too long. There are many hundreds of such men, and 
it is but just that they should be naturalized. Many of them 
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want to go into the military service. 
would be classed as “alien enemies.” 
alike, 

Further, in section 11, in addition to the bill as it passed the 
House, the Senate has passed the bill with certain restrictions. 
I want to call the attention of the House to that fact, to show 
that the conference committee has thrown all the necessary 
safeguards around the Government, to the end that no man 
can be admitted as an American citizen unless he be pure in 
heart, is !oyal to the core, and is ready and willing to lay down 
his life for this country. When we find a man in that shape 
we ought to clothe him with the insignia of an American citizen, 
to the end that he muy show it wherever he goes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Spenker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield to my distinguished friend from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Did not the bill that the House passed some 
time ago provide for all that? 

Mr. RAKER. It did. 

Mr. WALSH. This bill not only provides for all that, but 
for a lot of other important matters. 

Mr. RAKER. You are considering them now, and doing it so 
thoroughly that I know that my distinguished friend can realize 
that under the circumstances, by doing it this wuy, we can 
expedite the matter. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is handling adjectives very 
carelessly. 

Mr. RAKER. Not to my distinguished friend. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman says it took the committee about 
seven weeks to consider this thing. Does the gentleman think 
that three or four hours of consideration by this Immense 
threng here asseinbled is real full consideration of a measure 
of this importance? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; for the reason that the House has confl- 
dence in its committees, and when a committee takes charge 
of n bill that has been intrusted to it, it goes to the root of the 
matter, and then presents it to the House; and the House, having 
confidence in the committee, after the situation has been fully 
presented, and after getting all the reports and hearings, and 
seeing that the situation hus been presented in proper form 
takes but little time then, and the House can consider it more 
rapidly and expeditiously and at the same time most thor- 
oughiy—that is the condition in this particular instance—— 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is not disclosing any seeret in 
making thut statement, is he? [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAKER. Not at this time. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman says the- bill has been given 
full consideration at this time, It has been by the. gentlemen 
who have spoken. I have not had a chance to study the bill 
I want to vote for this measure. and yet I find that big appro- 
printlon of money in it. of which I disapprove, and I want to 
distinguish the good parts of the bill from the bad. 

Mr. RAKER. I Will say to the gentlemun that every DHE that 
comes before this House shows a like condition. The members 
of the committee have an opportunity to be heard, and in the 
ease of many bills not all the members of the committee can 
be heard because of the lack of time. 

Mr. BUTLER.. I am not going to be heard on it. Where 
does my chance come? I want to vote. 

Mr. RAKER, I will yield to the gentleman the rest of my 
time. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not want the gentleman's time. I want 
to have a chance to vote out that provision containing the 
appropriation. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, the proviso is jurisdictional.. I want to 
call the attention of the House to that. The proviso is juris- 
dictional with the court, to the end that the court can not set 
the case for a hearing nor cun the court, hear: the application 
until two things exist, namely, there must have been 90 diys 
notice given by the clerk to the department. and the department 
must have made an examination before the court gets jurisdic- 
tion to hear the case. Then everybody knows who he Is; the 
neighbors and every one else; and under the peculiar state of 
affairs we will all know who is going te be naturalized. The 
department has full opportunity to know, and if there ever 
was an opportunity thoroughly to sift a man’s conscience and 
tuoroughly analyze his conduct in this country hy his neighbors 
and enemies and everybody else it is provided here. If you 
find anything wrong nbout him we have given power to the 
Attorney General's Office to say, “We believe there is a black 
speck on this man and at the present time he can not be natural- 
ized.” But if his record is clear, pure and white, and he is 


ready to fight for this country he should be adinitted to citizen- 
ship, so that he and his: boys, in common with other American 
citizens, may give their lives, if necessary, in defense of this 
country, [Applause.] y 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; but how can I vote fer this bill and vote 
against this appropriation? 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman can vote for it; because we are 
all for it. 

By unanimous consent Mr. Mason was given leave to revise 
and extend his-remarks in the RECORD; 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, it is very apparent that the conference report is to 
be adopted. It is equally apparent that the membership of the 
House would like au opportunity to change several of its pro- 
visions. Of course, the only way under which they cam be 
changed, under the parliamentary: situation now: existing, is to 
return the conference report to the conférées and let the mat- 
ter be thrashed out again. g 

It hus been suggested by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BURNETT], who is always anxious-to accommodate the House, 
that certain corrections can be made by resolution later on. 
That max be the best way out of it. Anyhow, before the House 
votes—although I appreciate that the Members are somewlnt 
wearied and tired with the discussion, short as it hus been 
upon this important matter, and are anxious to come to a vote 
I want to call. attention to three things that I think ought to 
be changed, and to three things that I trust. will be changed 
by joint resolution. And the committee ought to be the ones to 
bring in that resolution. They ought not to depend on sume 
Member of the House to draw it. 

The first: point I desire to make is the one I made when I 
interrogated the gentleman from Alabama, and that is in refer- 
ence to the people of the Philippine Islands. No matter how 
you look at this bill, my friends, it is an injustice to the Fili- 
pino. You are conferring benefits and privileges by this net. 
You are not taking things away. The question is, Do you con- 
fer upon the Filipino as many benefits and privileges as you 
confer upon other classes of noncitizens? You do not. Why? 
You make three classes of people in the bill: First. Filipinos; 
second, aliens; third, those citizens of Porto Rico who are not 
covered into the citizenship of the United States by the re- 
cent bill which we passed. A Filipino is not an alien, and you 
can not make him an alien. There is no language thut means, 
alien that can be used to describe a Filipino. He owes alie- 
giance to this country and its flag, and while he is not a citi- 
zen of the United States he is not an alien. Now, he labors 
under the disadvantage of blood when it comes to acquiring 
citizenship in the United States; and yet there are thousands of 
people in the Philippine Islands without ‘a drop of Malay blood 
in them, pure Spanish; who are barred from acquiring citizen- 
ship in the United States. This bill says that a Filipino who 
is 21 veurs old, born in the Philippine Islands; and who has 
also enlisted in either the Navy or the Marine Corps—it is con- 
fined to that—after four years’ service and an honorable dis- 
charge can become a citizen of the United States, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Three years, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. No; it is four. In the next para- 
graph an alien, and a citizen of Porto Rico not a citizen of the 
United States, can become a citizen of the United States under 
what opportunities? And their very recital discloses thut they. 
are vastly more numerous and more available than the two I 
have indicated us being. open to the Filipino. 

In the first place, this is open to all aliens who are in the 
Military Establishment of the United States in the land forces. 
You do not give that opportunity to the Filipinos. You give it 
to all aliens. You give it to Porto Rieans, but you do not give 
it to the Filipino, and it goes on down the list. If he serves in the 
Army, in the Navy, in the Marine Corps, or If he even serves on 
a merchant ship as a sailor, at the expiration not of four, but of 
three years of service, he can become a citizen of the United 
States. Now, what reason can there be to hold open this wille 
door of opportunity to:all these others and not open it so wide 
to the Filipino, I know not. I fancy it is this: One part of the 
bill was drawn by one group of individuals, who had one thing 
in mind and carried that out, and another part of the bill was 
drawn by another group of individuals, who had another thing 
in mind and carried that out. I do not believe it is the desire of 
the committee—and Jam sure it is not the dcsire of Congress 
to fail to give the Filipino as full rights as any other class of 
citizens in the world, That is point No. 1. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cutsr). 
gentleman. lins expired, 
| Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Why, Mr. Chairman, I have not 
come to my two most important points yet. 


The time of the 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has used five Estopinal Hood Morin Siegel 
minutes. Under the order of the House the previous question is | Pafrehid. B. L. Howard Mott Sixson 
Fairchild, G. W. Humphreys Mudd Slem 
ordered on the conference report, Fisher Jacoway Nicholls, S. C. Smith, C. D. 
Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, in order that the conference | Flynn Johnson, S. Dak. Olney Smith, T. F. 
committee may have an opportunity to consider the questions | fordney gones DoT Aunay (i RAe 
that haye been raised here, I move to recommit the conference Fuller, Mass. Kehoe Barker, 85 Hayder 
report to the committee of conference, Gallagher Kelley, Mich. Phelan Stafford 
‘the SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- | Garland 1 erect! 
chusetts moves to recommit the report to the conferees. Glass Kiess, Pa 4 Powers Sterling, De my 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. | Godwin. N. C. King Price Stiness 
Warsa), there were—ayes 9, noes 37. pnt nny 8 e r Ratin 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no quorum | Gray Ala. G. Ramsey Sulf 
is present. 8 175 7 — tie ‘Talbott 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- | Greene, Vt. AAEN 3 Templeton 
A 8 G L 1 
chusetts makes the point of order that no quorum is present. Arles Title n Zoe eee 
tvidently there is not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the | Hamill N. Littlepage Rowe Vare 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will | Hazel“, N. . Longworth PORADA TaN 
call the roll. Haugen McFadden Sanders, La. Webb 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 13, nays 260, al ey McLaughlin, Pa. Sanders, N. Y. White, Me. 
answered“ present“ 2, not voting 155, as follows: Henin Maker 5557 peat Pes Wire 5 
r Helm Merritt Shackleford Wriehe a 
1 3 e acklefor rig! 
N ee Alen te Walton Helvering Montague Shouse 
London Mondell =r gan So Se — 8 7 of Mr. Rocers to recommit the conference report 
utkin „Ind. was rejec 
NAYS—260. 7 The Clerk announced the followi 
1 eye r i EONO 1 1 85 Until further notice: ioe pii: 
mon -Amonds n 
e Elliott Kinkaid ipae panteg Ind. Mr. Wricut with Mr. Jounson of South Dakota, 
Ashbrook Elston Kitchin Sanford Mr. LI xTHICUx with Mr. PARKER of New York, 
33 1 5 py Va. Mr. Henry T. RAINEY with Mr. MERRITT. 
Baer : ns La Follette Scott, Town: Mr. Price with Mr. Scorr or Pennsylvania. 
Bankhead ` Fairfield Langley Scott, Mich. a Romxsox with Mr. 
zeakes arr rsen r. Sears with Mr. VARE. 
Beshlf Ferris L 8 > x 
epee pert E Gl Shee ee Mr. Pecan with Mr. Saxprns of New York. 
Blackmon Fields Lesher Sherwood oooh RacGspare with Mr. SNELL. 
n 05 ec ms r. Stsson with Mr. RAMSEY, 
Blanton Focht Lonergan Sinnott . s > 
Pooher Foster Tundeen Slayden Mr, LITTLEPAGE with Mr. Rose. 
Mowers Francis Dunn Sloan Mr. Cartes B. Saru with Mr. TINRHAx. 
ran rear Andrews ma h g 
Hritten Freeman MeArthur Smith, Idaho A 55 wen 15 Page 
Hrowne rench McClintte Smith, Mich. 1 T. STAFFORD, 
Browning Fuller, III. MeCormick Steagall 7 5 McLemore with Mr. PORTER. 
rumbaugh zandy eKenzie edman N N $ * ATDOW. 
Buchanan Gard McKeown Steenerson ee Rene eine on bse y 
Burnett Garner McKinley Stephens, Miss, y UCKER y r. STINESS. 
By raei B.C Garrett, Een 1 Sterling, I III. = 8 with Mr. POWERS. 
yrns, Te E , Tex. evenson r. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. TEMPLETON 
Cam sea Kans. Glynn Mansfield Str 7 
Gandler, Ales. Good Martin Rweete f Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr, Warp. 
Cannon’ Gsoawin; Ark. Mason Bwitser a Surman wie Pv ROWLAND. 
“antr don ays ague r. SUMNERS Wi Ir. WHITE of Maine. 
Carawa, Gould Meeker Taylor, Ark. x 
Carlin 7 Graham, Ill. Miller, Minn. Taylor Colo. Mr. Suouse with Mr. WIIsox of Illinois, 
Carter, Okla. Green, Iowa Miller, Wash. Temple Mr. Tarnorr with Mr. BROWNING. 
oT eae ey Een, Mass. Meoe, Pa: ae Mr. Watton with Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
Chandler, 958 Hadley organ Tilson Mr. THOMPSON with Mr. Woopyanrp. 
Classon Hamilton, Mich. Neely Timberlake Mr. Wise with Mr. DRUEKER. . 
Claypool nuana AGL 115 Towner Mr. Wenn with Mr. PAIGE, 
eer. Harrie Wks) e Mr. Fisuer with Mr. Curry of California. 
Connally, Ter. Harrison, Va. onan Yenab e Mr. Eacre with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania. 
‘onnelly, Kans. astings e esta * 
Cooper, one Hayden Oliver, Ala. Vinson ae 1 T a 8 of Fennsyivanta: 
Cooper, Hayes Oliver, N. Y. Voigt T; CEL w T. VETEST, 
8 ox Hensley Q borne Walken Mr. Gray of Alabama with Mr. K Nd. 
‘rago ersey vermyer alker Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. Denison. 
Cis Hire bse ag 1 n Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAm- 
Crosser Holland Par Watson, Pa. CHILD. 
Carrie, Mich. o 3 Mr. Creary with Mr. McLaveurt of Pennsylvania. 
Darrow Huddleston Polk Welling Mr. Jacoway with Mr. HAUGEN. 
Davidson Hall, sun E rae Welty Mr. Dooluxd with Mr. MCFADDEN. 
N A oer 9 8 5 Mr. Herse with Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
Dent Hutchinson Rainey, J. W. White, Ohio Mr. Hetverinc with Mr. McCurtocr. 
Denton goe aker Williams Mr. Dewar with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, 
Dickinson Ireland Ramseyer Wilson, La. Mr. Grass with Mr. Dunn 
y James Randall Wilson, Tex. 1 geg Tr 
Dixon Johnson, K Ky: Rayburn ingo Mr. Dies with Mr. LONGWORTH. 
Dominick n ash, eed Winslow Mr, Herrin with Mr. Grorce W. FAIRCHILD, 
Doolittle Juul Robbins Wood, Ind. M 7 F with Mr. MORIN. 
Doremus Kearns Roberts Woods, Iowa r. JONES 3 
Doughton Keatin Romjue Young, N. Dak. Mr. EsrorixaL with Mr. KAHN. 
Jowell aena Y, Iowa 5 Young, Tex, Mr. KEHOE with Mr. HAWLEY. 
Dupré ettner: 3 n Mr. Grece with Mr. LEHLBACH. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—2 Mr. Lever with Mr. Furkxn of Massachusetts. 
Butler Rodenberg Mr. Hoop with Mr. LITTLE, 
NOT VOTING—155. Mr. Lee of Georgia with Mr. HEATON. 
Anthony Gawe. = Covley pas Mr. HuspHreys with Mr. GARLAND. 
ustin campbell, Pa. ostello on Mr. Maner with Mr, GOODALL, 
Bacharach rew Curry. Donovan EE A É * de 
Rarktey Carter, Mass. Dale N. Y. Dooling Mr. OLNEY. with Mr. BURROUGHS. 
Rernhart Chu are x Dale, V Drane Mr. T. F. Str with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
e Ja a. vis rukker Mr. Howard with Mr. DILLON. 
Č Pa. A 
3 oo Pelancy — Mr. Garrirax with Mr, Davis, | 
Burroughs Cooper, W. Va. Dewalt Eagle Mr. Donovan with Mr. Coorrer of West Virginia. 
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Mr. Date of New York with Mr. IIASK ILA. 

Mr. Drane with Mr. Rowe. 

Mr. Sanper of Louisiana with Mr. Ropensers. 

Mr. Crank of Florida with Mr. HALrox of New York. 

Mr. Sree.e with Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. Montacve with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. Nichols of South Carolina with Mr. Reavis. 

Mr. Bagnuartr with Mr. FOBDNEY. 

Mr. Sci with Mr. Datz of Vermont. 

Mr. Eagan with Mr. Kennepy-of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Gaaner with Mr. BACHARACH. 

Mr. Barkusy with Mr. Carter of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Carpower. with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. Bropseck with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. Carew with Mr. COSTELLO, 

Mr. CAMPRELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. AUSTIN. 

Mr. Bett with Mr. Crank of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle- 
man from Maryland IMr. Ta.eort}. If he were present he 
would have voted “nay.” Therefore I Jet my vete stand. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded, 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now recurs upon 
the adoption of the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


PASSPORT REQUIREMENTS. 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous-consent or- 
der I call up the bill (H. R. 10264) to prevent in time of war 
departure trom or entry into the United States contrary to the 
public safety, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., Thut when the United States Is at war, if the 
President shall find that the public safety requires the imposition of 
rextrictions and prohibitions in addition to those otherwise provided 
apon the departure of persons from and their entry Ante the United 
States, and shall make public proclamation thereof, if shall until 
otherwise ordered by the President or Congress, be unlawful, except 
under such rules, ulations, and orders, and subject to such limitations 
and exceptions as the President shail authorize or prescribe— 

{a) For any person to depart from or enter or, attempt to depart 
from or enter the United States unless and until he shall ve secured 
from such offieia! or department as the President shall designate per- 
mission to depart or enter. as the case may be. 

ib) For any person to transport or attempt to tra rt from or into 
the United States another person not having permission to depart or 
enter, as the case may be. 

tc) For any person knowingly to make any false statement in an 
application for permission to depart from or enter the United States 
ait intent to induce or secure the granting of such permission either 
for himself or for another. 

td) For any person knowingly to furnish or attempt to furnish or 

„ assist in furnishing to another a permit or evidence of permission to 
depart or enter not issued and designed for such other person's use, 

(e) For any person knowingly to use or attempt to une any permit 
a evidence of permission to depart or enter not issued and designed for 

s use. 

(f) For any pereon to forge, counterfeit, mutilate, or niter, or cause 
or procure to be forged, counterfeited, mutilated. or altered, any permit 
or evidence of permission to depart from or enter the United States. 

(g) For any person knowingly to use or attempt to nse or furnish 
to another for use any false, forged, counterfeited, mutilated, or altered 
permit, or eviden- e g permission. or apy permit or evidence of permis- 
noa which, though originally valid, has become or been made void or 

nvalid, 

Sec. 2. That whoever shall willfully violate the provisions of the fore- 
going section, or of any order or proclamation of the President pro- 
mulgated, or of any permit. rule, or regulation issued therennder, shall. 
upon conviction, be fined not more than $10,000, or, if a natural person, 
imprisoned for not more then 20 years, or both: and the officer, director, 
or agent of any co tion who knowingly participates in such violation 
Shalt be punished by like One or imprisonment, or bath: and any on- 
veyance or any vessel, together with its or her appurtenances, equip- 
ment, tackie, apparel, aud furniture, concerned in any such violation, 
shali be forfeited to the United States. 

Sec. 3. That the term United States” as used in this act includes 
the Canal Zone and all territory and waters, continental or insular, 
subject to the jnrixdiction of the United States. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3. strike out the words “that when” and insert the 
words Section i, When.” 

Lines 4 and 5, strike out the words the imposition of“ and insert 
the word that“ 2 

Line 6, strike out the word “otherwise” and after the word “ pro- 
vided“ insert the words “ otherwise than by tbis act imposed.” 

Line 10. after the word such insert the word “ reasonable.” 

Page 2. line 3, strike out the word person and insert the word 
* alien.” 0 

Lines 9 and 10, strike out the words “not having permission to 
depart or enter, as the case may be” and insert the words with 
knowledge or reasonable cause to believe that the departure or entry 
of such other persun ix forbidden by this act.” 

Page 3. after une 7. insert as new section the following: 

“Sec, 2. After such procinmation as is provided for by the preceding 
section bas been made and published and while said proclamation 13 
in force, it shall, except as otherwise provided by the President, be 
unlawful for any citizen of the United States to depart from or enter 
or attempt to depart from or enter the United States unless he 
a yalid 1 ý 

Line 15 strike out the numeral “2” and insert the numeral “3,” 
and strike out the words that whoever” and insert the words “any 
person who.“ 

„ 


Line 16, strike out the words “the foregoing section“ and insert the 


words “this act. 
8 24, strike out the word “conveyance” and insert the word 
“ vehicle,” 


4. line 3, strike out the numeral “3" and insert the nu- 
meral 4“ 


After line 6 insert as a new ragraph the following: 

“The word * person’ as nsed herein shall be deemed to mean any 
individual, „ association, company, or other unincorporated 
body of individuais, or corporation, or body politic.” 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, this is a much-needed measure 
to stop a gap left by the legislation we have enacted already 
in reference to the war. Its purpose is to give to the executive 
departments of the Government power to control ingress to and 
egress from this country. The Government is now very much 
hampered by lack of authority to control the travel to and from 
this country, even of people suspected of not being loyal, and 
even of those whom they suspect of being in the employ of 
enemy governments. On the 6th of April, 1917, the President 
issued a proclamation, and in regulations 9 and 10 provided 
that no alien enemy shall depart from the United States until 
he shall have recelved such permit as the President shall pre- 
scribe, or except under order of a court. judge, or justice, under 
sections 4069 and 4070 of the Revised Statutes, and that no 
alien enemy shall land in or enter the United States except 
under such restrictions and at such places as the President 
may prescribe; and the trading with the enemy act in section 3 
(b) provided: 

(b) For any person, except with the license of the President, to 
transport or attempt to transport into or from the United States, or 
for any owner, master, or other person in charge of a vessel of ‘American 
registry to transport or attempt to transport from any place to any 
other place any subject or citizen of an enemy or ally of enemy nation, 
with knowledge or reasonable cause to believe that the person trans- 
ported or attempted to be transported is such subject or citizen. 

But there is no adequate punishment prescribed for the viola- 
tion of this proclamation or this act, and there is nothing in the 
proclamation or the act to prevent American citizens. whether 
natural born or naturalized, from coming and going as they 
please. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


man yield at that point? 


Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Section 2 raises a question 
upon that point. It provides that after such proclamation by the 
President, and so forth, it shall be unlawful for any citizen of 
the United States to depart from or enter or to attempt to de- 
part from or enter the United States unless he bears a valid 
passport. Is he not permitted to do that now—to go and come 
if he has a valid passport? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; he can go and come if he has a valid pass- 
port, and he can go and come without a passport If he can get 
in and out, and this law is intended to prevent him from going 
and coming without a passport. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How would that affect the 
coming and going of men along the Canadian border, men who 
work in Canada and come home to sleep in the United States? 
‘The gentleman knows there are thousands of men in the vicinity 
of Niagura Falls, Detroit, and other Lake ports who have the 
habit of ferrying across to Canada, where they work. 

Mr. FLOOD. It is a very easy matter to provide themselves 
with a passport; but I do not think this would be necessary in 
the case of travel to Canada, The regulations prescribed by the 
President would reach that case, because American citizens go- 
ing into Canada would not have to have their passports viséed, 
and regulations can be made under section 2 which would take 
care of the situation which the gentleman mentions. The sec- 
tion reads: 

Sec. 2. After such proclamation as is provided for by the preceding 
section has been made and published, and while said proclamation is 
in force, it shall, except as otherwise provided by the President, be 
unlawful for any citizen of the United States to depart from or enter 
er attempt to depart from or enter the United States unless he bears a 
valid passport. 

The President can prescribe otherwise in such a case as the 
gentleman intimates, and such regulations would take care of the 
situation. ý 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am asking the question for 
this reason; We are passing so many laws that bind and hog 
tie Ameriean citizens in the performance of their daily occu- 
pations, that it seems to me we ought to go cautiously about 
preventing their actual movements upon the highways. 

The coming and going of American citizens across bridg 
leading into Canada is a matter of such daily occurrence, and is 
so commonplace now, that [ assume it would be necessary, if 
this provision goes into effect, for every workman and every 
mechanic. every bricklayer and plasterer, every newsboy who 
wants to go and come back and forth from Canada, to apply te 
the department to get his passport? 
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Mr. FLOOD. Not at all. It will not be necessary at all under 
this provision of the law. There lias never been any trouble in 
reference to people coming and going across the Canadian border. 
There has been trouble on the Mexican border, but not on the 
Canadian border. Section 2 provides that unless the President 
provides otherwise it would be necessary to have a passport. 
The President or the department of Government which would 
control this matter would take care of a situation like that on 
the Canadian border and make provision by which people there 


would not be inconvenienced, or inconvenienced any more than, 


the public safety demanded, because the Government has not 
experienced any trouble with spies coming and going across that 
border. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Section 2 provides that he 
shall not enter or attempt to depart from the United States 
unless he bears a valid passport. 

Mr. FLOOD. Not at all. The gentleman has not read all the 
section. I read what the section said. He must have a pass- 
port unless the President makes provision to the contrary.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman means that 
the section leaves it open to the President by proclamation to 
state who shall or who shall not have a passport? 

Mr. FLOOD. It leaves it to the President to make a general 
proclamation or 2 proclamation in reference to particular places 
or particular persons, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I suspect that the Canadian 
question is not causing so much trouble as the question on the 
Mexican border. 

Mr. FLOOD. No. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: I wanted to know if the gen- 
tleman would care to state, if it is not incompatibie with the 
public interest, whether this bill is intended to reach a certain 
class of persons only, or whether it is intended to embarrass, or 
would embarrass, every American citizen who crosses the Mexi- 
can border or the Canadian border? 

Mr. FLOOD. It is not intended to embarrass anyone, except 
so far as the protection of the public interest wonld necessitate 
the embarrassment of some particular locality or individual. 
The Committee on Foreign Affairs made a very careful investi- 
gation of this matter and had a long hearing, and I am satis- 
fied that the departments which would handle this matter—the 
Department of Justice and the Department of State—would 
make and enforce the regulations so that there would be the 
least possible inconvenience to any American who desired to 
travel. Of course, there is a large class of Americans who are 
now in the enemy country, and many of them have gone there 
since war was declared, and there ought to be a provision to 
prevent them from coming here or going away after they have 
come here and gained information to take back to the enemy. 
At present our Government is helpless, and this bill is intended 
as the remedy. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Suppose I wanted to go on 
the Canadian side of Niagara Falls, or suppose I, as an Ameri- 
ean citizen, wanted to cross the Mexican border, for sight- 
seeing or for other purposes, as a good many Americans do, 
would I first have to apply for a passport under this provision? 

Mr. FLOOD. I think under this provision and the regulations 
that would be promulgated under it by the President, if the 
gentleman wanted to cross the Mexican border he would have 
to get a passport; if he wanted to cross the Canadian border, 
I think that the regulations would be such that the gentleman 
could cross without a passport. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, then, the matter is left 
open so that the President has discretion to say who shall or 
who shall not have passports? 

Mr. FLOOD. That is the purpose of the law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman advances this 
as a war measure and puts it on that ground? 

Mr. FLOOD, Absolutely. It is limited to the duration of the 
war. 

Mr, DILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FLOOD. I will. 

Mr. DILL. I wanted to ask whether the question cf travel 
on trains that run through Canada and pass on their way into 
the United States was considered by the committee? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; it was not. 

Mr. DILL. For instance, in my own district we have trains 
and highways that, in order to get around the mountains, go 
up through Canada and come back into the United States. 

At the present time people go and come without any thought 
whatever of passports or anything of that kind. Will this law 
make it necessary for them to have passports in order to travel? 

Mr. FLOOD. It will depend, of course, upon the regulations 
promulgated by the President under this law. The impression 
that the committee got from the representatives of the State 


Department, the Department of Justice, the War Department, the 
Navy Department, and the Department of Labor, all of which 
departments have been embarrassed by the lack of law on this 
subject, was that, so far as the Canadian border was concerned, 
there had been no trouble, and I reached the conclusion that the 
erases in reference to the Canadian border would be very 
iberal. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I would like to suggest to the 
gentleman from Virginia, in reply to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. DILL}, that my impression is that there are treaties 
existing between this country and Canada providing for a very 
npon exit and entrance from one country to the other on the 

rder. 

Mr. DILL. This law would take preference over such treaties, 
would it not? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I assume that regulations would 
be made in consonance with those treaties, 

Mr. FLOOD. I think so. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I wanted to ask the gentle- 
man if persons desiring to enter Canada and Mexico have here- 
tofore been obliged to obtain passports? 

Mr. FLOOD. Those going to Canada have not. There has 
been an effort made to require anyone going to Mexico to have a 
passport. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I have an impression that they 
have. For illustration, I had a constituent a very short time ago 
who desired to enter Mexico, and he was obliged to obtain a 
passport, and have it viséed. I am quite sure of that being 
the case; and I have the impression that before we entered the 
war passports were required for persons entering Canada. 

Mr. FLOOD. I think the gentleman is mistaken about 
Canada. That country does not require the passports to be 
viséed. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Not visced; but I was obliged 
to obtain a passport for at least one constituent going to Canada. 

Mr. FLOOD. If you obtained passports for your constituent, 
you rendered them a good service, because they may be of great 
service to them. i 

The statement was made by the Counselor for the State 
Department before the committee that they were not required 
in the case of Canada. They have undertaken to require them 
in the case of Americans going into Mexico or aliens going into 
Mexico, But the legal right to do it, it was stated, was very 
doubtful. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. There is one other question I 
want to ask the gentleman. In going to my own home—and I 
think it is so with most of the Michigan Representatives. we 
frequently go by way of Buffalo and across Canada, buying a. 
ticket here, of course. How will that affect us? How will it 
affect passengers on the ordinary trains going across Canada 
from Niagara Falls or from Buffalo to Detroit? 

Mr. FLOOD. Just like it would affect a man walking across 
the bridge. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Very well. But before I buy 
a ticket for home have I got to obtain a passport? 

Mr. FLOOD. That, as I stated to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Moore] would depend on the regulations pro- 
mulgated by the President. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I assumed that that had been 
developed by the gentleman’s committee, so that he would know. 

Mr. FLOOD. It was developed to this extent, that we were 
told that the regulations with reference to travel to Canada 
would be very liberal and probably there would be no inconven- 
ience as to regulations promulgated under this bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. In further development of the 
statement made by the chairman, in order that it may be em- 
phatic, that question was repeatedly asked with reference to 
Canada and the facility of travel between Canada and the 
United States. $ 

The committee was assured, as the chairman has stated. I 
will say that I live on the border of Canada, and therefore I 
had that situation particularly in mind. The committee was 
assured many times that the regulations and rules that the 
President would undoubtedly promulgate would make ample 
and liberal provision for facilitating traffic back and forth across 
the country and between the boundaries. It is not the movement 
back and forth between Canada and the United States that is 
designed to be covered by this bill. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I was curious to know about 
the machinery. I thought perhaps the committee might know 
something about what sort of machinery would be introduced 
for the purpose of promoting the convenience of the traveling 
public. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It is very apparent, assuming 
that the President should—and I have not the slightest thought 
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for a moment that he will—say that persons going from the 
United States to Detroit, for example, by the Grand Trunk line 
through Buffalo, or by the Michigan Central, would have to 
have a passport. Of course, the railroad company would not 
sell a ticket until the person had a passport. That is what is 
required to be done in Europe. If you go anywhere in Europe 
where a passport is required, you have to have your passport 
viséed and visced and viséed, with your picture put on it, and 
authenticated before they. will ever sell you a ticket. There is 
not any question but that the President will avoid all that by 
appropriate rules and regulations. 

Mr. FLOOD. If the gentleman from Michigan will give me 
Jis attention for a moment in reference to the travel between 
the United States and Canada, Mr. Flournoy, the Chief of 
the Bureau of Passports of the State Department, in answer to 
a question asked by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocers], stated to us that we require no passports to our citi- 
zens going to Canada now, and there is no requirement on the 
part of the Canadian Government for viséed passports. He 
said the Canadian situation was not the thing that was giving 
our Government officials worry or trouble, but it was the sus- 
pects who were trying to come into our ports and leave our ports 
that were giving the trouble. I just wanted to make that 
statement to the gentleman as bearing on his question. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, there are some parts of 
the bill that I do not understand, or else the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. FLoop] misunderstood to some extent the question 
asked him by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Section 1, as 
I understand it, refers only to aliens or persons, who may be as- 
sisting them in some way in some unlawful purpose, while sec- 
tion 2 was intended to exempt the citizens of the United States 
from the provisions of section 1 and to provide that they should 
have passports, except in cases provided for by the President. 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not think the gentleman understands the 
bill. Section 1 provides for a method of dealing with aliens. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is what I said. 

Mr. FLOOD. And section 2 provides for the methods of deal- 
ing with citizens. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is exactly what I said. 


Mr. FLOOD. I thought the gentleman said section 2 provided 


some exemptions to citizens. h 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think it does. But that may be 
merely a technical distinction. I do not care to insist upon 
that. If seetion 2 had not been inserted there would have been 
grave question as to whether citizens of this country were not 
subject to section 1. 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not agree with the gentleman about that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. However that may be, the gentleman 
then says section 1 applies only to aliens or persons who assist 
them in violating some regulation, 

Mr. FLOOD. That is right. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like to be assured about that, 
because I am not entirely clear but that some provision would 
be made to apply otherwise. I understand that section 2, which 
applies to citizens of the United States, requires that they must 
have passports except in cases where the President may provide 
otherwise, and in this Canadian matter, where they merely pass 
through a part of the country, he can make, and is expected to 
make, regulations to cover cases of that kind. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I would like to inquire in what respect the 
present custom is changed in regard to people going into Mexico 
from this country? I understand that anyone going now across 


the Mexican border is required to have a passport, and I would | 


like to know whether this bill makes any additional restriction 
to those that we have now? 

Mr. FLOOD. I think our State Department have undertaken 
to require passports for people going to Mexico now. 

Mr. BLAND. Is it not true that just now they are not per- 
mitting passports even into Mexico? I had a recent experience 
to that effect within the last two weeks. 

Mr. FLOOD. Of course, the department issues some pass- 
ports; not all that are asked for. It undertakes to require pass- 
ports for all people who go into Mexico, but the legal right to do 
so is very doubtful. 

Mr. OSBORNE. The people in my country do a large busi- 
ness with Mexico, and I am called upon nearly every day to get 
a passport for somebody who desires to visit Mexico. 

Mr. FLOOD. This is just making it certain that the Govern- 
ment has the right to require these passports and to punish 
people who undertake to go without passports. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, reference las been 
made to assurances given to the committee by representatives 
of the various departments as to what kind of regulations 


would be adopted which would obviate the necessity for pass- 
ports. It seems to me that some of the statements made are 
quite misleading. In the first place attention should be called 
to the fact that nobody appeared before us who was authorized 
to give us any assurance as to what regulations would be 
adopted. In the next place the gentlemen who spoke on the 
subject were interrogated by members of the committee as to 
what these regulations would be, and it was insisted that the 
regulations ought to be set forth in the bill instead of being 
left to future decision; but each one of these officers protested 
his inability to say what the regulations would be, and insisted 
upon the necessity of making changes in any regulations that 
might be adopted, to meet what might be considered emer- 
gencies. So that in passing upon this bill we can not assume 
that regulations of one kind or another kind will be adopted. 
We are completely at sea upon that point, except that we have 
the right to assume that the President will not approve any 
regulations which are not reasonable. ‘That is all we have got. 
I do not think the House should be left under the impres- 
sion—— 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman that 
if he wants to debate the matter, he can get time later. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am about through with what I 
wanted to say. I do not think the House should be left under 
the impression that we were given any information whatever 
as to the particular kind of regulations that would be adopted, 
or that we were given any assurance by any responsible au- 
thority as to anything concerning the regulations. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, we had quite a number of gentle- 
men before the committee. We had the Counsellor of the State 
Department, who was then the Acting Secretary of State, and 
he did give it as his opinion that, so far as Canada was con- 
cerned, the regulations would be very liberal. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Can the gentleman tell us what is 
meant by that? : 

Mr. FLOOD. What he said was that there would not be very 
much interference with Canadian travel. He said with refer- 
ence to Mexico they would be very stringent, and with refer- 
ence to people going to Cuba they would be very stringent. We 
also had the representatives of the War Department and of 
the War-Intelligence Bureau of the War Department, as well as 
representatives of the Department of Labor and the Navy De- 
partment, all of whom complained of the inadequacy of the pres- 
ent law. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. May I call attention to the fact that 
the representative of the War Department who appeared before 


us was merely a captain, an officer far down the line, who was 


authorized to give us no assurances whatever? 

Mr. FLOOD. We had the Counsellor of the State Depart- 
ment, who was then acting as Secretary of State. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. We did not have a Cabinet officer be- 
fore us. 

Mr. FLOOD. The Secretary of State was absent from Wash- 
ington, and the Acting Secretary of State appeared before the 
committee. All these gentlemen gave us their views about the 
bill. I think the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] ques- 
tioned Mr. Polk, the Counsellor of the State Department, as to 
the policy of the department. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But we got no definite information. 

Mr. FLOOD. Of course, no Cabinet officer and no other officer 
could give you definite information as to what the regulations 
are going to be. The President has to promulgate the regula- 
tions. ~ 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. And they protested that they could not 
be definite, because they did not know themselves. 

Mr. FLOOD. But Mr. Polk told us as to the general policy 
of the Government, 

Mr. MADDEN. No difference what they said, they did not 
have any power to bind anybody at all. 

Mr. FLOOD. No; and I am just giving you my opinion as to 
what I think would be the result. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to ask the gentleman touching section 
2, with the amendment. We have 3,500 miles of frontier, sub- 
stantially from one ocean to the other, where we are adjacent 
to Canada, I think Canada is quite as patriotic as we are in 
this war. 

Mr. MADDEN. More so. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘The gentleman says more so. 

Mr. MADDEN. They have made greater sacrifices than we 
have. 

Mr. CANNON. They have made greater sacrifices so far than 
we have. Now, when it is considered that from one ocean to the 
other all the roads come in and go out, and under this bill no 
eitizen of this country can step a foot across into Canada with- 
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out incurring a penalty. The gentleman says. no. the President 
can make regulutions. I believe that regulations for pass- 
ports between New York and some of the adjacent States would 
be much more important, if we are to have passports, than it is 
to have them for these who go back and forth into Canada. 

Mr. FLOOD, I did not say make regulations about pass- 
ports, but make regulations dispensing with passports, 

Mr, CANNON. That nmounts to the same thing. I do not 
know that we have any treaties with Canada; but, if so, this 
would repeal anything contrary to the regnintions that the 
President miglit make. I suppose that millions of people yearly 
go back and forth between this country and Canada. It does 
seem to me that the gentleman might well submit to an amend- 
ment excepting Canada. It seems to me there is no necessity 
of requiring pussports through Canada. 

Mr. FLOOD. 1 think we can trust the President to take 
care of that situntion. 

Mr. CANNON. The President is receiving the support of 
Congress such as no President ever asked for or received here- 
tofore. We give it to him because we think we ought to give 
him large discretion. But here is a penalty, a large penalty of 
fine and linprisonment, and I would prefer at first blush, if it 
was in my power, not to require passports back and forth to 
Canada, I call the gentleman’s attention to it, and think it 
ought to be pretty carefully considered. It seems to me. that 
there ought to be an amendment preferably prepared by some 
gentleman on the Committee on Forcign Affairs that would ex- 
cept Canada. 

Mr, FLOOD, I will say that the committee considered that 
very carefully, and so much harm has come to this country by 
the freedom of travel 

Mr. CANNON. Not through Canada. 

Mr. FLOOD. Not through Canada. 

Mr, CANNON. But this is to be back and forth through 
Canada, I hope that somebody that has given the matter more 
attention than I have, preferably some member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, will offer an amendment to except 
Canada from the operation of the bill. 

Mr. FLOOD, I think it would be unwise to put a hard and 
fast rule in the law. 

Mr, MADDEN, Mr. Spenker; this is a very important quos» 
tion, and 1 believe that Members ought to have more time to 
consider it. I did not see the bill until a short time ago. and I 
make the point of no quorum, so that we may have until to-mor- 
row morning to look at it. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The SPEAKER. Pending the motion, the Chair lays before 
the House the following personal request: 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Drane, by unanimous consent, was given leave of absence 
for the balance of the day, on account of important business. 


HOUSING FACILITIES YOR WAR NEEDS, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman fron) Tennessee, Mr. AUSTIN, 
is not in the city, and the Chair appoints in his stead as one 
of the conferees on the bill (H. R. 10265) providing housing 
facilities for war needs the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. 
LANGLEY, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate. by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had further insisted upon ‘ts 
amendment No. 44 ro the bill (II. R. 9054) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agrieulture for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1919, had agreed to the further conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had ordered that Mr. Gore, Mr. Surru of South Carolina, 
Mr. Surra of Georgia, Mr. Norrts, and Mr. Gronna be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate, 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enroted Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 


II. J. Res. 284. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 
contingent expenses of the House of Representatives. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


The motion of Mr Froop was then agreed to; accordingly (at 
5 o'clock and 36 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until 
to-morrow, Saturday, May 4, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9864) to amend section 3 of 
the Judicial Code in respect to the western district of Virginia, 
reported the sume with amendment, accompanied by a report 
$ NO ag which said bill and report were referred to the House 

Jalendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII. committees were discharged 
from. the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11428) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
E. Wainright; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 11730) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
D. O'Shea; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (II. R. 11433) granting a pension to Mae Ringwalt; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SANFORD; A bill (II. R. 11894) to establish a con- 
gressional Army war service bureau; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (II. R. 11895) to amend an act entitled 
“An act granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers nud 
officers, who served in the Civil War and the War with Mexico,” 
approved May 11, 1912; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. T1896) to amend the act of May 
14, 1898. as amended by the act of March 3. 1903, entitled “An 
act to extend the homestead laws and to regulute the sale and 
entry of public lands along the shore of navigable waters in 
Alaska“; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. BRAND: A bill (II. R. 11897) for the erection of a 
public building at Eatonton, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
286) to authorize the appointment of a committee of Members of 
the House of Representatives and Senate to visit Europe for 
the purpose of investiguting and examining into the condition 
and progress of the war being waged by Germany and her allies 
against France and other allies of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. JAMES: Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 287) to authorize 
the appointment of a committee of Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and Senate to visit Rurope for the purpose of in- 
vestigating and examining Into the conditions and progress of 
the war being waged by Germany and Austria and their allies 
against France and other allies of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: Joint resolution (H. J. Ros. 288) 
authorizing an investigation and report, accompanied by draft 
of any needed legislation relative to the care, reeducation, train- 
ing, and refitting of the Nation’s soldiers and sailors disabled 
in the present war; to the Committee on Interstate und Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Memorial of the General Assembly of 
the State of New York, pledging all its resources to the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war, and favoring the entrance by the 
United States into a league of nations to safeguard peace; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Memorial by the General Assembly 
of the State of Rhode Island, urging upon Congress the repeal 
or suspension of the zone system of postage for second-class 
mail; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill CH. R. 11898) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Solomon Sheets; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also. a bill (H. R. 11899) granting an inerense of pension te 
John Fish; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


1918. 


By Mr. BLACKMON: A bill (H. R. 11900) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jesse Halcome ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: 
of pension to James 8 


= bill (II. R. 11901) granting an increase 
Combs; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 11902) granting a 
pension to Jesse Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11903) granting an 
increase of pension to Christopher Denmark; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill (H. R. 11904) granting an increase of 
pension to Gustave Bentz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11905) granting an increase of pension to 
Larkin Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11906) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles F. McPherson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11907) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Huntington; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11908) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sylvester Peters; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11909) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthur C. Gregg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11910) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles T. Wolfe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 11911) for the relief of George 
W. Bard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11912) for the relief of John H. Smith, 
nlias Henry H. Smith; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 11918) granting a pension to 
May Schwartz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11914) granting a 
pension to James B. Upchurch; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. IRELAND: A bill (H. R. 11915) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas J. Kindred; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 11916) granting a pension to 
D. A. Kooker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11917) granting an increase 
of pension to Allen Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 11918) granting an 
increase of pension to Dallas Poston; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11919) for 
pe relief of Rebecca C. Pepper; to the Committee on the Public 

nds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11920) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Lemuel C. Canfield; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 11921) to authorize 
the President to appoint Brig. Gen. James W. Scully, United 
States Army, retired, to the position and rank of a major gen- 
eral, United States Army, retired; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11922) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, - 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 11923) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry Hunsinger; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr, PARKER of New Jersey: A bill CH. R. 11924) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary J. Jacobus; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11925) for the relief of 
Thomas J. Gardner; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 11926) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Elble; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SULLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 11927) granting an increase 
of pension to Alexander Conner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

ty Mr. VINSON: A bill (H. R. 11928) granting a pension to 
William F. Epps; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 11929) granting an increase of 
pension to George E. Tracy; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11930) granting a pension to Susan M. 
Wilcox ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. CALDWELL: Memorial of Division No. 6, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Queens County, Long Island, favoring 
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Senate resolution 818, relative to interests of the Irish people; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of New York Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, favoring passage of House bill 8702, 
relative to increase in pay of compositors in the Government 
Printing Office; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Resolution passed by Woman's Service 
Association of San Francisco, Cal., favoring additional power 
for the Food Administration; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Berkeley Woman’s Christion Temperance 
Union, for the passage of a bill to prohibit the use of any kind 
of foodstuffs in the manufacture of vinous or malt liquors during 
the war and to release the grain and sugar now in the hands of 
the brewers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Food Products’ Club 
of Chicago, III., favoring universal military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Affidavits in support of House 
bill 11888, to increase the pension of Joshua D. Woodworth; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: Memorial of legislative board of Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers, of Oklahoma, against the ad- 
mission of German citizens to the United States or of German 
ships flying the German flag to the ports of the United States 
as long as the present ruling family of Germany control the 
German Empire; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: Memorial of local branch of 
the Slovenian Republican Alliance of the United States of 
America, pledging support to the President, ete.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Memorial of Col. Daniel Moriarity Garri- 
son 101, Army and Navy Union, Chicago, III., on Senate bill 
3063; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of citizens of Lake Park, 
Becker County, Minn., urging prohibition as a war measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of New Haven Trades Council, in 
favor of repeal of postal zone law; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, May 4, 1918. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, May 2, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names. 


Ashurst Johnson, Cal. Page Swanson 
Bankhead Jones, Wash. Pomerene Thomas 
Calder Kenyon Saulsbur, Underwood 
Chamberlain Kin Shep Vardaman 
Curtis McKellar Shields Warren 
Dillingham McLean Smith, Md. 

Gallinger New Smith, S. C. 

Hollis Overman Smoot 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘Twenty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and Mr. 
MartINN, Mr. NELSON, Mr. Norris, Mr. STERLING, Mr. THOMPSON, 
Mr. TRAMMELL, and Mr. Witttams answered to their names 
when called. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. SHAFROTH, Mr. Gerry, Mr. Cort, Mr. 
Smnmrons, Mr. Harpwick, Mr. Guion, Mr. France, Mr. LEN- 
ROOT, Mr. McNary, Mr. Harpinc, Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. TILL- 
MAN, Mr. Farr, Mr. Watson, Mr. Prrraan, Mr. Harr, Mr. 
RANSvDELL, and Mr, SHERMAN entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I wish to announce that my colleague 
{Mr. Gorr] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr, 
HENDERSON] is detained on official business of the Senate. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis] are absent, taking part in the third liberty loan cam- 
paign. I desire also to state that the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. JAmes] is detained by illness. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock], the junior Senator from Kentucky 
IMr. BECKHAM], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], and 
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the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kresy] are detained on official 
business of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington subsequently said: Mr. President, 
I desire to say that when the roll was called yesterday for a 
quorum, and afso to-day, I overlooked making an announce- 
ment in behalf ef the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Townsenpd], who was necessarily away yesterday and to-day 


on account of sickness in his family. I overlooked the an- 
nouncement because I was busy with committee work. ‘ 
Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to state that I neglected to announce 
the absence of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. NUGENT] on 
account of sickness in his family. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his question 
of personal privilege. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is in regard to certain publications con- 
cerning an ulleged statement I am said to have made in an ad- 
dress on the bill providing for the reorganization of the execu- 
tive departments of the Government, found in the issue of the 
Conaresston ar Record of April 23, 1918. on page 5484. 

Mr. President, I wish to say very briefly that this is the first 
time that I have ever risen to a question of personal privilege In 
new neurly 18 years of service in legislative bodies of various 
kinds, including five yenrs as a Member of this body. As this 
is the first such ocension in my life it is likely the last. It is not 
because I am unduly solicitous on what the press says. for if F 
enn not take care of myself with careless editors I shall make 
no complaint. They are subject to the usual imperfections of 
all erring mortal huninnity; and it is not in addressing myself 
to that fraternity that I occupy the few moments here, Mr. Prest- 
dent. It is out of consideration for the regard which I have 
for the Government of my country; it is out of that high regard 
which I have for the Members of the Senate, with whom I am 
serving the brief time that I shall be a Member in this Chamber. 

Mr. President. on the occasion referred to, following the ad- 
dress made by the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] 
on the Mooney case in California, which many of the Senators 
here will remember, an address which I considered one of the 
most timely and powerful that F have heard made in any legis- 
lative body in this country, I used the lunguage to which I shall 
call attention. There was no conference on our part; I never 
talked with the Senator from Washington at all on this snbject 
previous to his address. His line of thought led him to make the 
address; and, without communication with him. I selected 
material on the matter which I had gathered and: used it in the 
comments I imade on the bill for the reorganization of the execn- 
tive departments. So there was no understanding between us, 
because we hud had no communication whatever on the subject; 
but our addresses proceeded along the line of collective mate- 
rial relating to the same ground. I used the following language 
in my address, referring to conditions in Russin: 


The bourgeoisie constitutes the whole of the bourgeois, as a class. 
Against them Mr. Trotzky and his government level relentless warfare, 
He a 8 they are the agents of tyranny: that they must be destroyed. 
He thinks more of the government referred to by the Senator from 
Washington {Mr. PorxpextTen] yesterday as “a hobo government,” 
and properly so, with alt due deference to the dignified and weil-von- 
sidered expressions we ought to use in the Senate. There is no other 
phrase that will so soon reach the conciousness of the American citizen 
as to cfil it by its right name. Tt ts the most expressive phrase that 
could be employed. Mr. Trotzky and his governmental agents would 
embrace as a long-lost brother everyone connected with the hobo govern- 
ment in this country, but one connected with and founded on the self- 
supporting, God-fearing, industriat middle-class element of the country, 
who are neither millionaire nor pauper nor idler nor yagrant—for those 
he has nothing but words of condemnation. It is the midule class, 
the bon isie, as be defines it, against whom he levels his fulmina- 
tions and directs his destructive agencies. 


That was the connection in which the expression. “ hobo gov- 
ernment” wus used. It did not refer to the Government of the 
United States at all; but it has been used out of the contest. Mr. 
President, of the paragraph T have quoted, and the statement 
has been made thut I referred to this administration as “a hobo 
government.” There was not a Senator who heard the com- 
ments that I made who obtained any such Impression from what 
I said,. or from anything that the Senator from Washington 
said, nor was it in our minds. I would no mere use an expres- 
sion of that kind as applied to the Government of the United 
States than I would be guilty of opposing the war. 

I criticize some things that public officials do and certain pub- 
lic policies. as my Democratie brethren do at times; in fact, 
I have heard s ronger criticisms from seme of the majority 
Members of this Chamber than I have made myself, although 


. 


some may not think so; but in the ultimate analysis, taking the 
words and their natural effect and the Liference to be drawn, 
the results of the criticisms of majority Senators are even more 
caustic than anything I have snid. These criticisms of certain 
policies are intended to be and are of « constructive character; 
they are of the kind that suggest improvements: to the end 
that those who are in the field and the camp muy be better pre- 
pared, sustained, and strengthened by the resources of this 
country. No criticisms are made with any other object; it wus 
the object of the criticism made by the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs [Mr. CHAMBEREAIN J. a very pow- 
erful appeal leading to most heipful results; but no one would 
question his loyalty. It is equal to that of any citizen of the 
United States or any other Member of this body. Nor would 
those who criticize other features and suggest improvements, 
such as the more rapid conduct of the manufacture and prepura- 
tion of war material, be guilty of treason; nor could they be 
accused of invidious remarks concerning the Government. 
These are all constructive criticisms, and such are the criti- 
cisms made on this side of the Chamber, Mr. President. 

I made the criticism that the President had about him cer- 
tain men whose economic vagaries were too much like the Bol- 
sheviki element in Russia, and that he ought, in all conscience, 
to rid himself of some of them; that he was making a mistake 
in permitting them to be about where he eould be charged with 
responsibility for their acts, That was my criticism. Other 
Senators have made criticisms along other lines. That was 
what I said and all that I said. I used no such expression re- 
ferring to the Government of this country us claimed in certain 
press reports and editorials, 

I do not care to advertise these newspapers and the conduct 
of the various editors who make these charges; running from 
one State to another, one repeats the charge after the other; 
but I wish to say that there is absolutely no truth in the state- 
ment. The editors may have been misled and some may prefer 
to have it so. I have rend the paragraph In which the phruse 
occurs, and it relates entirely to the Industrial Workers of the 
World and similar organizations in this country; similar bodies 
of misguided men are engaged in [Inciting civil commotion in 
our coun'ry, very like the commotion and the overthrow of all 
the established rules that protect person and property in Russia. 
It was under those conditions and with reference to that pur- 
ticular element, agninst which even this bill which is pending 
now in the conference report is directed, and which it is in- 
tended in large part to suppress. and criticism of that same ele- 
ment, that this comment was made and this phrase was used. 
Under no conditions was any hinguage of that cnuracter used 
as applying to the Government of the United States. I would be 
as fa from saying that as I would be from an act of overt trea- 
son, and F do not think any Senator bere would think for an 
instant that the phrase was used by me with reference to the 
Government of the United States. It was applied to this quasi- 
mob government that is attempted to be set up here by the 
lawless, to the destruction of all human rights protected in civil 
society. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disngreeing 
votes of the two Houses upon the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 3132) to amend section 2172 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States relating to naturalization. 

The message also announced that Mr. Lanatey had been 
appointed one of the conferees on the part of the House on the 
bill (H. R. 10265) to authorize the Secretary of Labor to pro- 
vide housing, local transportation, and other community facili- 
ties for war needs, in the place of Mr. AUSTIN. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 284) 
making an appropriation for contingent expenses of the House of 
Representatives, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice 
President. 

PETITION. 

Mr. OWEN presented a petition of sundry citizéns of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., praying for national prohibition as a war 
measure, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

LEON SPRINGS MILITARY RESERVATION. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2704) for the acquisition of 
additional land at the Leon Springs Milltury Reservation, Tex., 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
423) thereon. 


1918. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED, 


Bills and joint resolutions were lutroduced, rend the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FRANCE: $ 

A bil (S. 4483) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
C. Helmling: to the Committee ou Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 4484) granting a pension to Mary W. M. Duncan; 

A bill (S. 4485) granting a pension to Mary E. Godding; 

A bill (S. 4486) granting a pension to Ernestine Hauck; 

A bill (S. 4487) granting a pension to Mary J. McKissick; 

A bill (S. 4488) granting a pension to Perry L. Smith; 

A bill (S. 4489) granting an Increase of pension to Charles 
B. Eggleston; 

8 A bill (S. 4490) granting an increase of pension to Joseph A. 
Funk ; 

A bill (S. 4491) granting a pension to Michael Keavy; 

A bill (S. 4492) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Miller; and 

A bill (S. 4493) granting an increase of pension to Abraham 
Taff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4494) to grant half railroad rates to enlisted men 
in the military or naval service; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 4495) creating a fidelity division in the Treasury 
Department, providing n bonding system for disbursing officers, 
and for other purposes connected therewith; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 4496) for the relief of the heirs of Israel Folsom, 
deceased ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4497) to provide for the accumulation and ad- 
ministration by the Treasury Department of the United States, 
of a perpetual people’s pension fund (not dependent upon tax- 
ation) yielding to duly participating American citizens “ cres- 
cent“ life annuities (improving, with advancing age, by “ ton- 
tine” inheritance of the income of decedent fellow-annuitants 
born in the same calendar year), with accompanying papers; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SAULSBURY: 

A Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 152) to prevent rent profiteer- 
ing in the District of Columbia; to the-Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 153) requesting the President to 
invite the entente allies to declare the rules of international 
law and require the German Government to accept such rules 
under penalty of progressive international boycott, etc.; to the 
Committee oz Foreign Relations. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. GALLIN GER. I submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed to the naval appropriation bill, which I ask may be 
read. 

The amendment was read, ordered to be printed, and referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affaivs, as follows: 

On page 78. strike out the following: 

“That no part of the appropriations made in this act shall be avail- 
able for the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, 
foreman, or other person having charge of the work of any employee 
of the United States Government while making, or causing to be made 
with a stop watch or other time-measuring device, a time study of an 
job of any such employee between the starting and completion thereof, 
or of the movements of any such employee while engaged upon such 
work; nor shall any part of the n made in this act be 
nrullable to pay any preminms or bonus or cash reward to any em- 

loyee in addition to his regular wages, except for suggestions result- 
ng In improvements or economy in the operation of any Government 
plant.” 


Mr. CURTIS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $5,000 in aid of the National Library for the Blind loeated 
in the District of Columbia, intended to be proposed by him to 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


EXPENDITURES FOR WAR PURPOSES. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
336), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senute: 

Resoleed, That the Committee on Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment, or any subcommittee thereof, is hereby authorized and directed, 
during the Sixty-fiftth Congress, to thoroughly inquire into the expendi- 
ture of appropriations ready made for war purposes. The com- 
mittee is authorized to send fer persons and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to empley a stenographer, at a cost not to exceed $1 per 
printed page. Such committee L make report to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable day, with such recommendations as the facts may 
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warrant, and in the discharge of its duties the committee may sit during 
the sessiohs or recesses of the Senate. the expenses of the investigation 
to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE—AMENDMENT OF THE RULES, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, out of order I ask unani- 
mous consent to submit n resolution amending the rules of the 
Senate. I ask that it be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 235) was 
referred to the Committee on Rules, as follows: 


Resolved, That during the period of the present war the rules of the 
Senate be amended by adding thereto, in licu of the rule adopted by 
the Senate for the limitation of debate on March 8, 1917, the following: 

1, After there has been debate for two calendar days on a pending 
bill or resolution, a motion for the previous question shall be enter- 
tained, which, being ordered by a majority of Senators voting, if a 
quorum be present, shall have the effect to cut off all debate, except 
as hereinafter provided, and bring the Senate to a direct vote upon 
the immediate question or questions on which it has been asked and 
ordered. The previous question may be asked and ordered upon a 
single motion, a series of motions allowable under the rules, or an 
amendment or amendments, or may be made to embrace all authorized 
motions or amendments and Include the bill to its passage or rejection. 
It shall be in order, pending the motion for, or after the prenions ques- 
tion shali have been ordered on its passage, for the presiding officer to 
entertain and submit a motion to commit, with or without instructions, 


to a standing or select committee. 
2. All motions for the previous question shall, before being sub- 


mitted to the Senate, be seconded by a majority by tellers, if demanded. 

3. When a motion for the previous question has been ordered it shall 
be in order, before final vote is taken, tor each Senator to debate the 
bill or resolution for not over 20 minutes and to speak once on each 
amendment for not over 10 minutes. 


HEPORT OF AERONAUTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the report of the Aeronautical Society of America, which 
was printed in the Rrconůn on Thursday last, be printed as a 
Senate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hotrts in the chair). The 
Senator from New Hampshire asks unanimous consent that 
the report of the Aeronautical Society, which was printed in 
the Recorp on Thursday last, be printed as a Senate document. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think the chairman of the 
Committee on Printing should be present when that request is 
considered. Personally, I have no objection to it, but I think 
it ought to go to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I withdraw the request; I will renew it 
at some future time. x 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have just come in, and do 
not know what the document is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has withdrawn his request. - 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, a moment ago I made 
a request that the report of the Aeronautical Society of America 
be printed as a Senate document. The Senator from Colorado 
IMr. Tomas] made the suggestion that the request be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. I ask unanimous consent 
to submit a resolution, for reference to the Committee on Print- 
ing, in connection with that matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 287) was read, as follows: 

Resoived, That the report of the Aeronautical Society of America, as 
rinted in the ConGressionaL Record of Thursday, y 2, be pub- 
ished as a Senate Document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 


SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES—CONFERENCE REPORT. + 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference upon the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3. title 1. of 
the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with the 
foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of 
the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 15, 1917. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, when the Overman bill was 
before the Senate the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprng] took 
issue with the statement I made that ex-President Taft was 
favorable to the Overman bill. and so did the Senator: from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. I argued that the messages he sent 
to Congress showed him to be in favor of the bill. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania and the Senator from Ohio took the posi- 
tion that I was wrong and that President Taft did not favor 
such legislation. I ask leave to put in the Recorp an editorial 


entitled The Overman bill means better work for war.” by 
William Howard Taft, in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, show- 
ing that my contention was correct. 

Without objection, it is so ordered, 
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The mutter referred to is as follows: 

OVERMAN BILL MEANS BETTER WORK FOR wan. 
[By William Howard Taft.] 

The passage of the Overman bill in the Senate secures its passage in 
the House because the chief opposition to its terms was manifested 
in the Senate. It is a bill which puts into Mr. Wilson's hands powers 
of coordination of various governmental agencies for conduct of the 
5 — 8 than ever before exercised by any predecessor of his in the 

residency, 

For national security and defense, for the successful prosecution of 
the war, for the support and maintenance of the Army and Navy, for 
the better utilization of resources and industries, and for the more 
effective administration of his powers as Commander in Chief, the 
President may, under this bill, redistribute among executive agencies 
functions now by law conferred upon any department, commission, 
bureau, or officer. He is to do this by regulation to be filed with the 
head of the department affected and to remain in force during the 
war and for six months thereafter. Then the status quo ante is to be 
restored by operation of law. 

The act specifically limits the exercise of the authority granted to 
matters relating to the conduct of the war. The President has power 
to transfer with the functions distributed from one department or 
bureau the personnel and records. Moneys appropriated now or in the 
future for any department or bureau are to be expended only for the 
function for which Popron by the agency to which the President 
may assign such function. If the President confers all the functions of 
a bureau upon some other agency, with the view that such bureau ought 
to be abolished, he is to report this to Congress. 

By an amendment of Senator WADSWORTH, the President is given 
spes fie authority to create an agency to have jurisdiction over produc- 

on of airplanes. airplane engines, and. aircraft equipment, and to ex- 
pend all moneys gion gh heretofore for such production. This is 
the whole of the bill. 

The provision of the bill, as Introduced, by which the President was 
iven power to create additional agencies and to vest in them per- 
ormance of such functions as he might deem appropriate was wisely 
stricken out. This would have given n latitude o wer unprece- 
dented and dangerous. He could ye made over the Government and 
created officers with wide powsta and appointed men to fill them In 

the same decree without limitation. The only new agency he can create 
is that in which complete control of airplane production may be vested. 

The bill will undoubtedly give to the President an elasticity of action 
which can make greatly for proper coordination. It enlarges his power, 
so it increases his responsibility for a lack of coordination in the future. 
There is duplication, indeed quadruplication, of functions that might 
well be put under one head. Take the matter of secret service 
there is now a Seeret Service in the State Department, in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in the Treasury Department, and in the War Depart- 
ment. Clearly it would make for both economy and efficiency to have 
all the agencies engaged in the highly Topora work of ferreting out 
treason and spying in our vast and varied toppa tion of 100,000,000 
and in 48 different States under one responsible head. Nothing is so 
vital to suceess in the Secret Service as the concentration of all the 
detalis concerning criminal conspiracies and acts in one office and 
under one control, where they may be compared, conclusions reached, 
and action taken. ‘The Government has been criticized for failure to 
convict shies and traitors. Popular imagination on the subject has 
doubtless been stirred without facts to justify it. Still it is likely that 
more sples and traitors conld have been caught had there been one 
Secret Service. 

Another great field for improvement is in the matter of production 
and purchase for war purposes. Another is the matter of transporta- 
tion. There are others. In some of these fields action has been taken, 
but its effect has been limited because of the lack of power in the Presi- 
dent. ‘The authority conferred by the President on Mr. Baruch it 
might be hard to sustain as legal until this bill becomes law. 

Under this bil! the President may not abolish departments. He may 
not create new offices and fill them. He may take a bureau out of one 
department and put it in another and then unite it with a bureau or 
office there. He can not spend money for any function not expressly 
authorized hy Congress. On the passage of this bill, however, nothing 
will prevent complete correlation and union of functions directed toward 
on specific end, This should make greatly for a successful conduct of 
the war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I shall take 
but a brief part of the time of the Senate. The conference re- 
port has been fully discussed and the minds of Senators have 
been fully made up. In addition to what I said, however, on 
the very day the conference report was presented there are one 
or two very brief observations that I wish tc make, 

The remarkable part of the discussion is that those who ask 
the passage of this sort of legislation do so substantially upon 
the ground of those who oppose the passage of this kind of 
legislation. 

Mr. President, the design—at least the design expressed on 
the floor of the Senate—of the proponents of the very drastic 
legislation proposed is the design which actuates many of us 
in its opposition. The purpose of the legislation is apparently. 
on the part of those who speak in its behalf, to strengthen the 
Nation, to aid in the prosecution of the war, and by legislative 
enactinent behind the lines of those who are fighting the Na- 
tion’s battles in France to render the aid here of the civie popu- 
lation. The purpose of those of us who oppose this legislation 
is to prevent, if we can, disunion among our people, discontent 
among those behind the lines, to unite, if we are able, all our 
people in a homogeneous entity for the success of the war, and 
thus render best our aid to the men who are doing the actual 
fighting across the sea. 

Measures such as this are not new to nations facing peril and 
crisis and engaged in conflict. They ever emanate and they 


a 


become more drastic in terms when the crisis is nearest and 
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the peril greatest. They are the result. indeed, of n sort of 
psychological effect which war produces upon human kind, and 
they are the result of a peculiar sort of mental hysterin that 
comes when people are forced to face great struggles and great 
attacks, If, in moments such as this, we can keep our heads 
and maintain our equilibrium, if we can keep our feet upon 
the ground and remember that the best service, after all, is the 
service to all of our people and the service which will best unite 
them, we will have performed in the highest degree the pa- 
orem that is, of course, the characteristic of all upon this 
oor, 

Measures such as this do not unite a people; they breed dis- 
content; they cause suspicion to stalk all through the land; 
they make the one man the spy upon the other; they take a 
great, virile. brave people and make that people timid and fear- 
ful, Measures such as this do not unite a great democracy 
such as ours, No matter how you may repress and suppress 
by legislation,.no matter how apparently there may be union 
among all your people, with the repression, suppression, and 
oppression of such measures as this, deep down in the hearts 
of all will be found distrust of neighbors, insidious suspicion 
skulking all over the land, and finally the very discontent that 
every one of us would avoid, 

The purpose that actuates me in opposing this bill, and which 
has actuated me in opposing every effort that has been made 
from the time that this war began to gag the press or to stifle 
free speech, is because, in my opinion, deep ingrained, just as 
strongly as I may express it, is the idea that it is absolutely 
essential in fighting this war that we maintain the morale at 
home as well as the morale abroad, and we can maintain that 
morale at home best by doing those things that bring our people 
together; bring them together in that attitude which shall 
make for concert of action—trustful, decent, loyal action—in 
behalf of those who are abroad. 

I can not tell you how I feel about the young men who are be- 
yond the seas. In story and in song we have told and sung the 
deeds of valor and heroism since men haye fought at all. We 
have told of Thermopylæ, where n brave 300 withstood the 
myriads of Persians; we have sung through our poets of bat- 
tles of the past wherever freedom was at stake. The valor at 
Ivry, the courage of Fontenoy, the stubborn and invincible bray- 
ery of Naseby have roused our admiration and fired our imag- 
ination. But there never was a charge in all history that 
equals in bravery or heroism the everyday foray of the men 
in khaki of ours, who “ go over the top,” men who have had a 
scant six months’ training. men who go against a lifetime of 
preparation, men who, coming from the bowels of the earth 
into an unknown land, go to unseen dangers against implements 
of destruction of which the world never before dreamed. 

Anything that we might do of any character that would aid 
those boys across the sea is a thing that all of us wish to do; 
and anything that will detract from the morale at home or 
spread disunion among our people or discontent or suspicion is 
the thing we do not want to do, and that we ought not to do, 
else we shall injure those fighting abroad. 

So it is that those of us who oppose such measures as this 
do it upon the very broadest ground, that by such hills we not 
only injure our people at home, we not only strike a blow at 
democracy here, at free speech, and at the liberty of the press, 
that are necessary in time of war as well as in time of peace, 
but we strike a blow against those who are fighting our battles 
in foreign fields. 

I have had one or two instances of late that would indicate 
the possibilities of a measure such as this. You recall that under 
this measure a man may be subjected to 20 years’ imprison- 
ment if he “shall willfully utter, print, write, or publish any 
disloyal, profane, scurrilous, or abusive language about the form 
of government of the United States or the Constitution of the 
United States or the military or naval forces of the United 
States.” Two days ago a young man, who was as a son to me, 
was killed at Fort Worth, Tex. He was killed there in one of 
the first flights that he endeavored to make in the Aviation 
Corps. I can describe to you something of the character of this 
young man and his enthusiasm when I say to you that he 
was 32 years old. over the draft age; he enlisted as what he 
termed a “buck private” in the Aviation Corps. because it 
was his desire to serve his country and to do his duty in this 
time of stress. I have his letters written before his death, de- 
scribing a situation which ought not to exist. I read last night 
in one of the New York papers the statement of the father of 
the man who was killed with him, and that statement I will 
read to you. The young man to whom I refer, who was very 
dear to me, was Paul Herriott, a graduate of the University of 
California, a man of ability, a man of standing, who had made 
his mark in California, and who, in order that he might do his 
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duty in this time of dire stress, went, as I have said, as a pri- 
vite in the Aviation Corps, passed his examination at San 
Antonio, and was on his road to become a pilot. because it was 
only as a pilot that he desired to be in the Aviation Corps at 
Fort Worth, 

His untimely death, of course, has aroused in every one of us 
a feeling of the utmost grief. Beyond that it hus seemed to 
some of us—though we may do injustice in that regard—that 
his death was unnecessary and that it might have been pre- 
vented, When I read last night in a New York paper a state- 
ment of the futher of the man who accompanied him and was 
killed at the same time, I thought what must be the feelings of 
the parents of these young men whose lives were thus snuffed 
out before they had even the poor consolation of attaining their 
ambition of fighting upon the battle line in France. I now 
read: 

Lieut. Ennis, who was killed in Texas, was the son of Dr. James 
Seferen Ennis, of No. 165 West Seventy-ninth Street. Dr. Ennis re- 
ceived word from the War Department of his son's death yesterday 


afternoon, 


Lieut, Ennis was a graduate of Yale (academic) in 1915, He was a 
post-graduate student at Toulouse, France, until the United States en- 
tered the war, when he came home and volunteered. He was gradu- 
ated from the ground school of the aviation section on October 20, 


1917. with a standing so bigh that he was one of 20 to receive a su 


plementary training with the Royal Flying Corps at Camp Borden, in 
Canada. Since April 1 he has been instructing cadets. - 
Dr. Ennis said last night: 
deaths at Fort Worth lately. I 


“There have been a good many 
haye nothing to say in the way of blaming anyone, but it does seem to 
me that the engines at Taliaferro Fields, where my son was killed, 
should be better inspected. 

I have several letters from my son lately, and he told me 
to make several forced landings because of his engines failing. 

I read only what appears in the paper. I impress upon you 
that, personally, I do not know the gentleman who speaks in 
the article and know but little of the detail of what he states. 

I recognize that with Europe a slaughter pen, with the blood 
of the white race there being poured forth, and with all the 
myriads of death “over there,” perhaps you may be little con- 
cerned with the death of Lieut. Ennis or with the death of one 
who was as a son to me, Paul Herriott, a dear, a brave, an 
unselfish, and a patriotic boy; but to those who loved these 
men there is, of course, a feeling that if such things as are in- 
dicated by Dr. Ennis be true, the deaths were wholly unneces- 
sary; and if the anguished hearts of those who loved these men 
should cry out against the part of the Army that permitted 
that sort of thing, if it were permitted wrongfully—and I make 
no accusation at this time—if those who cared for them should 
in abusive or in other language denounce those who were re- 
sponsible, or insist, in some sort of language that might be 
determined “scurrilous or abusive,” that there was fault on 
the part of officers of the United States, those who thus cried 
out from anguished hearts would be liable to 20 years’ impris- 
onment under this bill! 

I will cite another instance occurring this morning. I sat at 
breakfast with a gentleman who is engaged in very large busi- 
ness ventures. I talked with him of a subject that was upper- 
most in my mind, the bill now pending before the Committee on 
Military Affairs, which gives to the President of the United 
States the absolute power to take all the personal and real 
property in the United States belonging to any man or to any 
company or to any corporation. That sounds exaggerative, 
does it not? But that is exactly what the bill is that is pending 
now before the Military Affairs Committee, and is exactly what 
the bill is that great departments of the Government have said 
to that committee should at this time be passed. When I talked 
to this gentleman this morning concerning that particular 
measure, he said: “ Lou can not mean that seriously there 
is any purpose of passing such a law?” I said, It is so seri- 
ous that the departments recommend it, and it is only the 
Congress of the United States that stands between that bill 
and its enactment and its possible exercise.” “Good God,” he 
said, “if you pass such a law we might just as well be in 
Prussia.” I said, “ Keep still, because if we adopt the confer- 
ence report now before us, and you should make such a remark 
as that, 20 years will be your portion,” and under this bill that 
would be so. Thus I say to you when examples of this sort 
occur daily, how can it be possible that you should want to 
put upon our people any such bill as this? 

I have confidence in the Department of Justice; I have confi- 
dence, indeed, in most of the departments of this Government. 
I will yield them a ready acquiescence in nearly everything 
that they desire in this particular time, but I can not yield, 
under the specious plea that it is for the war, and that if I do 
not do it then I am not sufficiently loyal, the things that are 
dearest to me and that ought to be dearest to you and are 
dearest, Lam sure, to all the American people. 

A brave man does not have to boast. and a patriot does not 
lave to protest his loyalty. This bill puts a premium upon 
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hypocrisy; this bill makes the man with the loudest vocal 
vociferation of his own virtues and his own patriotism the 
greatest man among us; and the man who thinks, the man who 
strives, the man who wants to do for his country, the man who 
wants to render real service with the head that God gave him 
is unable to render that service, unable to think, unable to act, 
unable to speak. Nothing better illustrates—and I say this in 
no invidious fashion—the truth of what I indicate now than 
the attitude of a part of the press of the Nation to-day, which 
yon observe and upon which privately you comment. 

One of the greatest of professions that we have ever had is 
that of journalism. The newspaper correspondents represent in 
part the profession of journalism, and all of you have read 
some of their recent effusions, and some of these consist simply 
of hypocritical subserviency to power. Already by the repressive 
measures that you have passed in this country you have taken 
out of the heads of otherwise brave men the real thing that 
makes men; you have taken from hearts that beat strong that 
which made them strong, and their hearts are now timid and 
they fear. I can not blame them. They fear to say what they 
think; aye, they even fear to tell the truth. 

Take this from the press and you take it as well from the 
ordinary man. Let disloyalty be punished; let anyone who 
would seek to prevent being done anything which ought ‘o be 
done, and let any act against the war or that interferes with its 
prosecution be punished just as condignly ns you want; but do 
not put fear into a brave man's heart; do not padlock his lips 
when he is trying to do his best; do not instill into him the 
distrust and suspicion that this kind of a measure will put into 
human beings; do not set neighbor to watch neighbor; do not 
let men who have ulterior motives sneak around dark corners 
and endeavor to fasten something upon others. Leave us in 
this time of stress the right to talk from our hearts honestly 
and loyally, even if it be in abuse of any part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Leave unto the ordinary American 
citizen the right still to be an American citizen, and thus you 
leave behind the line the morale of a brave and homogeneous 
people, the morale that is necessary for the preservation of the 
morale abroad, and which is necessary to lead this democracy 
finally to victory. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I sympathize very strongly 
with the apprehensions expressed by the Senator from California 
[Mr. Jounson] concerning the methods in which the proposed 
legislation can be utilized for the purpose of punishing cr perse- 
cuting citizens of the United States for expressions that are 
not designed to produce ulterior consequences. When the bill 
to which this measure is an amendment was before the Senate 
for discussion something like a year ago, I joined with others 
in opposing legislation so extensive as to suppress the utterance 
of truth and criticisms of a needful character which otherwise 
might be made unlawful should the legislation then proposed be- 
come effective. I felt then, and I feel now, that legitimate criti- 
cism of governmental affairs, telling the truth about them under 
certain circumstances, is as essential to the successful prose- 
cution of the war as it is to suppress disloyal utterances whenever 
and wherever they are designed—and they generally are de- 
signed—to produce untoward consequences, 

If I had my way about this measure, I would attempt to very 
materially modify the phraseology of the proposed substitute 
for section 3, while at the same time recognizing the difficulty 
of drawing a line of demarcation between that which is and that 
which is not seditious. We can easily, by illustrations, deter- 
mine whether a given statement or situation is or is not proper, 
but we can not—and I think the poverty of language is such 
that no man can—define the Umitations, the boundaries, be- 
tween sedition and truth and honest criticism. 

The one saving grace about the proposed amendment is the 
insertion of the word “ willfully ” as to all of the things designed 
to be prohibited. In other words, the intent is carefully sufe- 
guarded, or safeguarded as far as the use of a term long since 
legally defined can make it. ‘That, however, does not protect the 
citizen from the attempis which may be made to assail his in- 
tegrity as a citizen by those interested in causing him trouble 
or in securing his conviction, and therein, to my mind, is the 
chief objection to the section. 

No man of any consequence can carry on his daily affairs and 
come in contact with his fellow citizens without incurring op- 
position and enmity; and many of the enemies confronting the 
individual are not straightforward in their animosity or coura- 
geous in their efforts to secure satisfaction. They sneak be- 
hind statutes of this sort and become self-constituted emis- 
saries of misinformation, thus setting the machinery of justice 
in operation and subjecting their opponents and their enemies 
te unjust and expensive and humiliating prosecution. That, I 
fear, is the inevitable consequence of this provision if it should 
be enacted into law. 
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We are told by the departments that the present statute is 
ineflicient and practically inoperative, aud that unless some- 
thing of this kind is added to the espionage law it will fail to 
produce the consequences intended. We have had our attention 
called to the inefticacy of the existing section 3, not only in a 
general way but by way of specific instance. That statute 
seemed to me, ut the time it was accepted by the Senate, to be 
sufficient for the purpose. It may be, however, that experience 
has demonstrated that we were wrong. I do not know. I will 
read it: 

Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall willfully make or 
convey false reports or false statements with intent to interfere with 
the operation or success of the military or naval forces of the United 
States or to premote the success of its enemies, and whoever, when 
the United States is at war, shall willfully cause or attempt to cause 
insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty, in the military 
or naval forces of the United States, or shall willfully obstruct the 
recruiting or enlistment service of the United States, to the injury of 
the service or of the United States, shall be punished by a fine of not 
o than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 20 years, or 


Mr. President, the condition of the country, due in large part 
to the fact that we are not a homogeneous people, and that one 
section, or a part of one section, of our population is avowedly 
disloyal and engaged in active enemy propaganda, is the only 
possible excuse, in my judgment, for this legislation. We 
should be sensible of the requirements of our institutions and 
constantly on guard for their protection in times of war, when, 
of all times, free institutions need safeguarding. There are, 
however, exceptions to all general rules, and this may be one 
of them. I am not prepared to say that it is, but I must recog- 
nize the existence of a situation that is both unique and dan- 
gerous. 

Mr. President, I have had occasion to say at a previous time 
that the enemy known as pan-Germanism is far more dangerous 
to the allied forces than the troops of the Kaiser upon the 
western front. I have had occasion to illustrate that state- 
ment by referring to the fate of Russia and to the terrible dis- 
aster to the Italian arms last October, and also to the seething 
mass of dissatisfaction which is being carefully and constantly 
fomented in all allied countries. Germany, now conceded to 
have been the aggressor in this war, aims, as Bernhardi de- 
clared she should aim back in 1911, at world dominion; and 
Germany has prepared herself for her attempt at world domin- 
ion by nearly a half century of careful, constant, and meticu- 
lous preparation. There is nothing of which mankind is capa- 
ble, no great advance sociologically, economically, industrially, 
politically, or commercially, which Germany has not long ago 
drafted into her general scheme of world dominion and military 
preparation therefor. 

Forty years ago pan-Germanism began its pernicious course, 
with the result that every German, and as far as possible 
every descendant of every German, in every country in the 
world, has been utilized or sought to be utilized in the general 
scheme of Germanic world conquest. The Machiavellian phi- 
losophy, so called, has, ever since the time of Frederick the 
Great, been the accepted scheme of German activity; and it 
has been improved upon by Bismarck and by the present Kaiser 
to a degree that would astonish the author of that policy if he 
could be made aware of that development. 

I happened to be in the city of Washington a few years. ago 
when Prince Henry of Prussia, representing his imperial 
brother, visited the United States. It was my good fortune 
to sit in yonder gallery when he was ushered into this Hall by 
a committee of which the then chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations was the leader, and to listen to his words of 
amity and good will toward the United States—a speech the 
earnestness and sincerity of which was at the time never 
doubted, and which, of course, contributed almost entirely to 
the cordial reception which he received, both at the hands of 
public functionaries and at the hands of private citizens every- 
where. And yet we now know, we long since have known, 
that the visit of Prince Henry to this country was not for the 
purposes ostensibly announced, but for the purpose of clinching 
and making more effective that American section of pan- 
Germanism that owes its allegiance first to the Kaiser and 
second, if any allegiance be left, to the United States of 
America. We now know why he visited the principal cities 
of the United States where German population is in the aggre- 
gate far greater than in other sections, and why his visit and 
its purposes have been followed up and stimulated ever since. 
We did not suspect it then. Indeed, one of the marvels in which 
posterity will indulge will be the utter indifference with which 
the people of other countries, without exception, permitted pan- 
Germanism to continue and to develop, all it the interest of 
the Fatherland; and that wonder, Mr. President, will be per- 
haps more complete when the statements, which should have 
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been warnings, made long before the war, were available to all 
thinking and reading people. 

Gen. Bernhardi, in his now famous wori, “Germany in the 
Next War,” published in 1911, referring to the Germans beyond 
the Empire, said: 

The further duty of supporting the Germans in foreign countries in 
their strugg'e for existence, and of thus keeping them loyal to their 
nationality, is one from which, In our indirect ‘interests, we can not 
withdraw. The isolated groups of Germans abrond greatly benefit our 
trade, since by preference they obtain their goods from Germany: but 
they may also be useful to us politically. as we discover in America. 
The American Germans have formed a political alliance with the Irish, 
and, thus united, constitute a power in the State with which the 
Government must reckon. $ 

The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kro] can speak much 
more intelligently and forcefully than can I regarding the 
activities of the German-American Alliance in the United 
States; and we do know that in the interval between the general 
declaration of war and our entry into it, the activities of cer- 
tain Irishmen and of certain Germans in the great cities of the 
country, particularly during the last political campaign, con- 
firm the assertion of Bernhardi almost to the letter, 

Of course, Mr. President, I must always be understood as ex- 
empting those patriotic and liberty-loving Germans and Irish- 
men and the descendants of Germans and of Irishmen from the 
general indictment of pan-Germanism; but after that exception 
is made there is too much of it, far too much of it, perniciously 
active at all times. 

I was told a day or two ago that between the letting of the 
first contract for airplanes and the time when Mr. Ryan was 
placed in charge of that division of the military service 1,100 
changes were made in the designs of one plane alone. I do 
not say that that was due to pan-German activity, but I say 
that it is an excellent illustration of the way In which these 
forces ure constantly interfering to prevent the United States 
throwing its whole force into this struggle, and to prevent unity 
of American citizenship at home. I have not the time to refer 
to the many incidents, the many terrible events, crowding ench 
upon the heels of the other since the debacle of August, 1914, 
began; but I do know, and every observing man tu America 
knows, that the poison of quiet and sometimes of vociferous 
criticism of men and of measures, the dissemination of views 
regarding the operation of the draft law. the power of the 
Government to use its military forces outside of the jurisdiction 
of the United States, the spread of rumors of all sorts regar- 
ing the condition of our soldiery, the sanitary situation in their 
camps, and the thousand and one things which the devilish 
activities of a great section of our people suggest to others go 
further in a country like this to diffuse and to weaken our 
energies than in a country like Great Britain, whose population 
is largely homogeneous. 

In America we have people from every section and every com- 
try on the earth, and we have been so indifferent to our own 
duties of citizenship as to permit them to remain segregated. to 
use their language and not our language, and to conduct then- 
selves practically as foreign communities within our midst. 
That is the ripest soil that can be imagined for the dissemination 
of treasonable and semitreasonable utterances and propaganda. 

If I- understand the purpose of section 3, as presented by the 
conference report, it is to meet and if possible overcome that 
situation as far as the present legislation can overcome it, and 
therefore this report has been agreed upon. 

Mr. President, we do not enact laws against murder and make 
crimes of larceny in order to interfere with the rights buf rather 
to protect the rights of the law-abiding, tax-paying citizens. 
Those laws are necessarily general. They must be comprehen- 
sive else they would consist of class legislation and be both un- 
just and ineffective. So with legislation of this character. it 
must be made sufficiently comprehensive to include everybody— 
the white, the black, the rich, the poor, the Jew, the Gentile. 
It will probably bear, it may bear, heavily upon those who 
with the best of intentions express their opinions concerning 
government and governmental functions. It may go too fur; I 
am afraid it does; but I sympathize, in view of the experiences 
of the past year, very strongly with that condition which has 
prompted the Government to ask legislation of this sort. 

However, Mr. President, I rose more for the purpose of refer- 
ring to a clause of section 3 which was climinated by the com- 
mittee of conference and which resulted in the recomuittal of 
the bill when the first conference report was before the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield for just a moment? 

Mr. THOMAS. Les. 

Mr. KING, I should like to suggest to the Senator that legis- 
lation of this character has been enacted in a number of States. 
Indeed, the draft of the section which the Senator is now discus- 
sing is largely copied from the law of Montana. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Yes, Mr. President, I am aware of that fact. 
The senior Senator from Montana—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Utah tell us what 
prar States? He says it has been enacted in a number of 
States, 

Mr. KING. The State of Idaho has a similar law, and I am 
told two or three other States, although I have not had an 
opportunity to verify the information which I have received. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Scarcely a number. 

Mr. THOMAS. The senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers] the other day congratulated himself upon being the 
author of the Montana statute and upon its acceptance by Con- 
gress as the basis of this proposed amendment. 

Mr. President, the fact that the States have adopted a 
similar statute I do not think is an argument in favor of or 
against this measure. I know there are a great many statutes 
in my State that had much better be left unenacted, and I am 
inclined to think that inasmuch as the State has taken the 
plunge it mighty possibly have been better to have allowed the 
judiciary of those States to have tried it out before rushing in 
headlong and adopting it ourselves. I hope it will work all 
right in Montana and in Idaho and in the other States. I do 
not for a moment question the patriotism or the good intention 
of the functionaries of States which have enacted such legis- 
lation, and I am aware, from a great deal of personal knowl- 
edge, of the necessity of something of the sort in the State of 
Montana. 

Mr. President, when this bill was passed by the Senate 
section 3 contained the following proviso: 

That nothing in this act shall be construed as limiting the liberty 
or impairing the 85 of any individual to publish or speak what is 
true with good motives and for justifiable ends. 

That is an amendment which was presented, if I recollect 
rightly, by the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. France}, 
and it was accepted by the Senator having charge of the bill, 
in consequence of which I do not think it attracted much 
nttention or much criticism. I remember that I favored it 
mentally and at the time regarded it as a beneficial addition 
to the section. But since it has become a pivot of active con- 
troversy I have taken occasion to look into the phraseology of 
it a little more closely, and my conclusion is that it should have 
been eliminated. 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed as limiting the 
liberty or impairing the right of any individual to publish or speak 
what is true with good motives and for justifiable cide. 

Mr. President, intent is essential to the constitution of all 
crimes, great and small. Motive may be important as deter- 
mining intent or it may not. The ideas, however, conveyed 
by the two words are by no means identical. A man with the 
best of motives may commit a serious crime and his purpose 
may be, in his opinion, justifiable; that Is, he may act from 
pure motives and justifiable ends. I may be a neighbor of the 
Senator from South Carolina, and I may imagine that his 
house contains germs of some very infectious disease which 
unless removed may subject the members of my family to 
infection and to disease and death. The Senator, however, is 
indifferent to my appeals for fumigation and also to the appre- 
hensions which I entertain, and since he will not act I set his 
house on fire. My motive is to protect my family, and that is 
a justifiable end; yet who will say that under such circum- 
stances the laws of South Carolina would not reach forth and 
take possession of my person, imprison and try me, and convict 
me of the crime of arson? 

Old Torquemada, the head of the Spanish Inquisition, appre- 
hended and tried and burned heretics by the thousands with the 
best of motives and for justifiable ends, yet no student of history 
can now even indirectly justify the horrible cruelties that were 
perpetrated upon the people of Spain and of adjoining coun- 
tries by the Inquisition. 

A German-American, or a man who is not a German-American 
but sympathizing with the Germans, may with the best of 
motives acquire information regarding the state of our muni- 


tion factories and publish the facts to the world. His motive. 


is perfectly good. He wants to help the cause with which he 
sympathizes, and the end justifies the means in his instance. 
He publishes these facts. Could he be convicted under a statute 
containing such a proviso? I doubt it very much, Mr. President. 
It is not necessary to multiply instances because they would 
occur to any thinking man by the thousand. 

This is not a new question. Indeed, it is very difficult to en- 
counter any question which has not directly or indirectly met 
the criticism of the courts during our one hundred and twenty- 


tive and odd years of national life. In the case of Warner v. The 


Tenth National Bank (29 Fed., 287) the court says: 
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“Tutent” and “motive” are not identical and intent often exists 
where a motive is wholly wanting. When a man does not act or omits 
to do an act with knowledge of the consequences he intends the con- 

ences just as troly as he intends to do or to omit the e done or 
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omitted. (Warner v. Tenth National Bank, 29 Fed., 28 


The Supreme Court of the United States has also expressed 
itself npon the subject upon two occasions. I read an extract 
from the opinion in the case of Johnsen v. The United States (157 
U. S., 325): 

The defendant's counsel asked an instruction that where the evidence 
shows that the defendant did not commit the actual killing and when 
it is uncertain whether he did participate in it then the jury may re- 
gard the absence of any proof of motive for the killing in 8 
verdict. This instruction the court gave, but added to it the observa- 
tion that the absence or poene of motive is not a necessary requisite 
to enable the jury to find the gulit of a party, because it Is frequently 
impossible for the Government to find a motive. In thus qualifying 
the instruction, the learned judge committed no error, The jury were 
in effect told that they had right to consider the absence of any proof 
of motive, but that such proof was not essential to cnable them to 
convict. 

A case involving a similar question was decided in William- 
son v. United States (207 U. S., 425). 

The celebrated case of the People against Molineaux involved 
the question I am now considering. ‘The case was of such im- 
portance that it was published in the sixty-second volume of the 
Lawyers’ Reports (Annotated), beginning on page 193, with a 
most illuminating note covering all the cases involving the entire 
subject. The court there says: 


Motive is the moving power which impels to action for a definite 
result; intent is the 23 to use a particular means to effect such 
result. In the popular mind intent and motive are not infrequently 
regarded as one and the same thing. In law there is a clear distinction 
between them. When a crime is clearly proven to have been com- 
mitted by a person charged therewith, the question of motive may be 
of little or no importance, but criminal intent Is always essential to the 
3 of crime. (People v. Molineaux, 61 N. E., 286; 168 N. X., 


It is my opinion, therefore, Mr. President, that the committee 
acted wisely in eliminating this amendment from the section, 
because it would have destroyed the efficacy of the section 
utterly. The only defense, if defense be made, under such a 
provision would be to establish his good motives and the end 
to be accomplished, which, of course, would follow as being 
justifiable. So far, then, as that part of the report is concerned, 
I think the Senate should adopt it. 

With the substance of section 3 a far more serious question, 
as I have suggested, is involved, 

Mr, STERLING obtained the floor, J 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator yield for just a moment? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Is the Senator from Colorado of the opin- 
ion that any citizen can criticize, supposing it to be based upon 
facts to be ascertained upon an inquiry in the event he be ar- 
rested, under the provisions of this bill the conduct of a military 
or naval officer or any officer in the executive department or any 
civil officer who is connected with the activities that relate to 
the war? Could he criticize his conduct? Could he instigate 
an investigation or could he criticize in the matter we have had 
here recently, the condition of the Aviation Service, without 
being sent to the penitentiary? 

Mr. THOMAS. That question involves the crux of the whole 
subject involved in this section. My own belief is that inasmuch 
as the proposed amendment prohibits the willful doing of those 
things an honest criticism, a fair criticism, a criticism upon 
a youd be protected, and yet I am not absolutely positive 
about it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. May I inquire further whether the person 
who makes the criticism does not take on himself the character 
of an insurer of the truth of the charge? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think not. I believe that the defendant 
in every instance would have the benefit of those presumptions 
which the law always throws around an indicted citizen. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. So the jury could determine whether he 
was reasonably justified? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is my impression. I do not want the 
Senator to understand that I am satisfied with this section. I 
am not, but I think the use of the word “ willful,” thus re- 
quiring the intent to appear, will protect and safeguard the 
honest man who is trying to help his Government by criticizing 
it as he ought, if it deserves criticism, and that the pre- 
sumption of innocence and all the other presumptions which 
are thrown around every indicted citizen by the laws of the 
United States will operate to protect him. k 

Mr. SHERMAN, I thank the Senator, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hardly expected to take 
part in any discussion on this conference report, but I can 
not share in the apprehensions expressed by some Senators in 
regard to the consequences that may flow from this act. As a 
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member of the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee that 
considered the bill I have given it some attention and have 
tukon considerable interest in legislation of this character. 
Some days ago the Senate had before it the conference report 
on Senate bill 383, being the bill to provide for the punishment 
of those charged with the destruction or injuring of war mate- 
rial and. war transportation by the use of fire, explosives, or 
other violent means, and to forbid the hostile use of property 
during the war. The eonference report upon Senate bill 383, 
as it will be recalled, contained section 3. It provided 

That nothing berein contained shall be construed as making it un- 
lawful for employees to agree together to stop work or not to enter 
thereon with the sole and fde purpose of seeuring better wages 
or conditions of employment. 

There was very strong objeetion to section 3 of the bill, as 
shown in the conference report, and it was urged here en the 
floor of the Senate in the discussion of that conference report 
that section 3 was altogether gratuitous, that no language of 
the bill found in other sections could possibly be construed to 
prevent employees from peaceably stopping work in order to 
better their conditions as to wages. or other conditions. of em- 
ployment. 

I remember very well that during the course of thut diseus- 
sion the question was asked as to whether or not, if section 3 
remained in the bill, it would not invite that very condition 
which of all others we desired to avoid ; that is; a strike in those 
industries enguged in the manufacture of war materials. 

I am inclined to think, Mr. President, that there came to be 
a sort of consensus of opinion here in the Senate that section 3 
wes more thun gratuitous, that it was mischievous. It not 
being required by any of the other provisions of the bill in 
order that the legitimate rights of laboring men might be safe- 
guarded, it would serve to call the attention of employees ta 
that particular thing, and therefore invite a strike and the 
consequent crippling of war industries: Se that conference 
report was rejected. 

Mr. President, my purpose in alluding: to the conference report 
on Senate bi] 383 and to section 3 thereof: is to point out what 
I deem an analogy. between that bill and the pending bill and 
the amendment offered to the pending bill and carried here in 
the Senate by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France}; an 
amendment which rensserted the law which is recognized as 
existing in nearly every State in the Union in regard to prose- 
cutions for libel, providing in substance that the truth spoken 
or written with good motives and for justifiable ends should 
constitute a defense. 

Mr. President, in my judgment that language iş just as un- 
necessary in the pending bill as was the of section 3 
in Senate bill 383. and that a close study of the bill will dis- 
close the facet. I think, that instead of needing: these words to 
guard the rights of the press or to guard. the rights.of any citi- 
zen tho language of the bill negatives the idea: that the truth 
spoken with good motives und for justifiable ends could be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surren in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator from 


Maryland? 
T yield to the Senator from Maryland. 


Mr. STETLING. 

Mr. FRANCE. I ask the Senator from South Dakota if he 
will explain a little more in detail what he means by“ unneees- 
sary”? Does he mean by the word “unnecessary” that the 
language was immaterial, or does he mean that: this is already 
covered by the statute? Does he mean that it Is immaterial 
whether the language is there or whether it is not there, or does 
he mean that it is warty not necessary? 

Mr. STERLING, Mr. President, I mean that it Is not neces- 
sary —— to protect the rights of the publishers or the 
utterers of words, Now, note the language of the bill: 

Whoever, when the United States fs at war, shalt willfully Biter; print, 
write, or publish— 

; What?— 

dis? scurril or abusive è about the form 
of ä United “States or the Constitution of the United 


States or 1 or naval forces of the United States or the flag 
of the United States 


And so forth. 

Mr. President, the individual publishing or atarie disloyal, 
profane, scurrilous, or abusive Innguage in regard to the form 
of government or the Constitution of the United States is not 
speaking the truth with good motives and for justifiable ends, 
and for the simple reason that under the language of the 


bill the language used must be disloyal, profane, scurrilous, or | 


abusive.” 
There has been a good deal of discussion here, Mr. President, 
about different officials of the Government and different activi- 


ties of the Government, to which the language of this bill does 
not apply. It does not prevent any criticism of the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, or of any other department of the 
Government, for that would not be concerning the form of 
government itself or concerning the Constitution of the United 
States. The language must go to the form of government or to 
the Constitution itself, and it must be disloyal, profane, scur- 
rilous, or abusive language. No criticism made of any govern- 
mental activity will come within the scope of this bill or the 
language used in the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr, STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to inquire of the Senator what he 
thinks of the language contained in a subsequent portion of the 
section, “intended to bring the form of government of the 
United States“ into disrepute or into contempt? I am only 
quoting the language from memory. Would it include a criti- 
cism of an officer of the executive department or of a militury 
or naval officer or of one connected with the Military or Naval 
Department? If I made the criticism in good faith, even though 
it might turn out, if I were indicted and tried, that the facts 
asserted would not be sustained by the proof—if I in good faith 
believed at the time I made the charge that it was true and had 
good reason to believe that what I said was true—would that 
tend to bring the Government of the United States into dis- 
repute; for instance, if I had criticized in good faith, believing 
it to be true at the time, that some one conneeted with the 
Aviation Service had been faithless in the expenditure of funds 
for the Aviation Service? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, in answer to the question 
of the Senator from Tilinois, I will say no; he surely would not 
be indicated under the terms of this bill. It does not refer to 
an Officer of the Government; it does not prevent criticism of 
any officer of the Government; but it dees prevent the use of 
language intended. to bring the form of government. of the 
United States or the Constitution of the United States, and so 
forth, into disrepute. How the Senator from Illinois can. con- 
strue a criticism of any official of the Government as tending to 
bring the very form of our government, which. is republican. 
into disrepute, I can not understand. 


Mr, SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. STERLING. I do. 

Mr. SHERMAN, There is further language, though I havo 
not the section. before me, concerning which I desire to make 
an inquiry in reference to abusive language about the military 
or naval forces of the United States. “Abusive” is a very 
flexible and comprehensive term, If I criticize the military 
forces: of the United States by criticizing one or more of their 
officers or the heads of bureaus or departments—not in the Held. 
but in the departments at Washington—under the conditions E 
have heretofore named in the former question, would that con- 
stitute an offense under this section? 

Mr. STERLING. No; I do not think se. T do not think n 
criticism: of an: individual military officer of the United States 
would come within the provisions of this bill. If the Senator 
will note all of the language of the section and make the proper 
connection of that language, he will see that it refers to dis- 
loyal language, profane language, scurrilous language, or 
abusive language about the form of government or—omitting 
some portions of the text—about the military or naval ferces 
of the: United’ States. I do not think, Mr. President, that it 
would prevent criticism of the individual soldier or the in- 
dividual officer or the individual company or, perhaps, au in- 
dividual regiment of soldiers, so far as that is concerned, who 
were not obedient to military discipline or to the rules pro- 
vided for their government. That is not a criticism within the 
ae of the bill of the Army and Navy forces of the United 

tates, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakote yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Let me ask the Senator a 
question. Suppose abusive Innguage was direeted not to an 
individual or to a company, but to a department which consti- 
tutes a large part of the military or naval forees of the United 
States? 

Mr. STERLING, Does the Senator mean a department of 
the military forces or a department of the Government? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Either one. 
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Mr. STERLING, I do not think the criticism of a depart- 
ment of the Government is prohibited by this bill. I think the 
language employed in this bill would fall under the general 
rule of construction, that the mention of the one or of a series 
will, by implication, exclude the others; and where it is con- 
fined to the form of government or the Constitution of the 
United States as this language is, so far as it relates to gov- 
ernmental activities, so far as it relates to any particular de- 
partment of the Government, they are by implication excluded 
from the operations of this bill under the familiar principle of 
construction, to which I have referred, that the expression of 
the one excludes the other. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood the Senator to say, in answer to 
the question addressed to him by the Senator from California, 
that he did not believe that the bill could be construed to em- 
brace criticisms of any department of the Government. Can 
the Senator from South Dakota call our attention to any lan- 
guage which might possibly be so construed? 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator from Montana 
that I can not find in all the bill any language that will bear 
any such construction as that. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the Senator conceive of the particular 
language the Senator from California might have had in mind? 

Mr. STERLING. I can not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kresy in the chair). Does 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. STERLING, I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Of course, I am delighted to 
know the interest that is evinced by the Senator from Montana 
in what may be my peculiar mental processes in addressing the 
Senator from South Dakota. If the Senator will permit me, I 
might enlighten him respecting the particular matter, or, per- 
haps, it will be better for me to do so subsequently. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I looked and did not see the 
Senator from California in his seat and was unaware that he 
was in the Chamber. I shall be very glad to address the ques- 
tion to him, if the Senator from South Dakota will yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I will take the opportunity 
later to suggest certain examples that have escaped the keen 
serutiny of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, that, in the main, is my con- 
struction of that particular portion of the bill which relates to 
disloyal, profane, scurrilous, or abusive language. I think the 
insertion of the amendment of the Senator from Maryland would 
be fraught with great danger, in that it would to a great extent 
nullify the provisions of this section, as the question then would 
largely be one of the motive with which the words were pub- 
lished or uttered, and motive, Mr. President, as very well stated 
by the distinguished Senator from Colorado, can not be a de- 
fense, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Ilinois? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the Senator goes to another part of 
his discussion, if he will permit me, I should like to inquire what 
his opinion is of the following prohibition—I am reading now 
from the top of page 2 of the conference report— 

Language intended to bring— 

Omitting certain phrases and summarizing it— 
intended to bring the military or naval forces of the United States into 
disrepute, 

Would that include a eriticism of military or naval officers 
or heads of departments in relation to their official conduct or 
possibly their military conduct, or of the Commander in Chief 
und his military conduct, as it might subsequently develop in 
the management of our public defense in waging the war? 
Would criticisms of officers made in good faith and for the bona 
fide purposes of improving conditions under which the war is con- 
tlueted be construed to bring the military or naval forces of the 
United States into disrepute, and so subject the one using such 
language to indictment? 

Mr. STERLING. In answer to the Senator from Illinois, I 
will say that I think not. I do not think that this bill is aimed 
nt any just eriticism of any individual officer, civil or military; 
the criticism must relate to the Army or Navy of the United 
States or the military or naval forces of the United States, and 
must be disloyal, abusive, or scurrilous in regard to them, or 
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couched in language which would bring them as an armed force 
or organization into disrepute. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I have no difference of 
opinion with any Senator as to language that is scurrilous, or, 
in ordinary acceptation, abusive, or calculated to incite a spirit 
of insubordination or civil tumult or to encourage mutiny, or is 
in the mind of the average man calculated to obstruct enlist- 
ments or the procurement of supplies, and so forth, for the 
military or naval forces; but I wish to make an inquiry con- 
cerning a provision five or six lines lower in the bill, covering 
language willfully uttered, intended to “encourage resistance 
to the United States.” I want to enlarge that. We are think- 
ing of resistance in our own borders, the instigation of domestic 
discontent. The publication of information about the Aviation 
Service and the lack of adequate progress made in the last 
year would have a wider significance than that, because it 
might well under this provision be construed to encourage re- 
sistance of the German Government to the United States, if 
they found that we have not made more satisfactory prog 
and I think it has that signification. I wish to inquire of the 
Senator if, in his opinion, revelations of that kind, made in 
good faith, would subject one to prosecution on the ground that 
it encouraged the German Government in its resistance to the 
United States? 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, Mr. President, I do not think the 
language will bear any such construction as that. I think it 
means language which is intended to incite, provoke, or en- 
courage resistance to the United States within the United 
States, and that the resistance here meant is not the resistance 
of a government with which we are now at war. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. : 

Mr. FALL. Is it not a fact that the language “ resistance 
to the United States” was a Senate amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment, placed in the bill here after considerable 
discussion, and upon motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Knox]? The original language was perfectly clear before 
the adoption of the Knox amendment, and to me the former 
language was much clearer. The language was, “ resistance to 
an act of an officer of the United States enforcing the laws of 
the United States,” and so forth. That was the original lan- 
guage; but one or two cases in the Supreme Court of the 
United States were cited here by various of our learned mem- 
bers of the legal fraternity. The Senate of the United States 
then, in its wisdom, decided that this language, “ resistance to 
the United States,” following the language used by the Su- 
preme Court in the Terry case, would be better, on the whole, 
than the language of the original committee amendment, pro- 
viding a penalty for resisting the legai order of an officer of 
the United States. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I understand the amendinent 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania and how it came to be en- 
acted. I think it is an improvement upon the original jill, 
and in itself it serves to do away with a great many of the 
objections that have been made to the bill, namely, that the 
criticism of an officer for some of his acts might come within 
the provisions of the bill. The amendment was offered and 
adopted with a view of preventing that criticism of the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit a 
further inquiry 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will ask the Senator’s opinion of the fol- 
lowing language: 

Or shall by utte 4 i 3 intin, r lan 
spoten, arpe, incite or aivgcate Any catabinent of production ia tls 
country of any thing or thin necessary rodu r ersenttal 
the prosecution of the war in which the United States 
with Intent by such curtailment to cripple or hinder the United eset, 
in the prosecution of the war. 

I will ask the Senator whether he thinks that would interfere 
with a strike in the production of shells or ordnance or fuel, or 
must it not only be a strike to curtail production, but must the 
curtailment of production be with the intent on the part of the 
strikers to cripple the United States? How far would an act 
have to go, under this language, to stop a strike that is threat- 
ened in a munition plant or a coal mine? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I think that language 
uttered or published with the intent to incite a strike for the 
purpose of curtailing the production of munitions or other 
material needed in the prosecution of the war would come within 
the meaning of this act, and that those who incite or provoke 
such a strike, with the intent by such curtallment to cripple or 
hinder the United States, would come within the meaning of 
the act. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Would the mere fact that a strike ensued in 
pursuance of a common understanding, resulting in -curtailing 
the output of munitions or fuel, be of itself-sufficient, or in the 


prosecution, would it be necessary for the district attorney to 


aver in the indictment and to prove that the strike not only 
curtailed ‘the production of a necessary article, but that it was 
with intent to cripple the United States? They would probably 
come in, in defense, and say that the strike was to better working 
conditions, to increase wages, and not to cripple the United 
States. 

Mr. STERLING. In a case of the kind suggested by the 
Senator from [linois, I think, from the plain reading of this 
bill, the specific intent to curtail preduction would have to be 
alleged and would have to be proven, and that the mere curtail 
ment of production us a result of a strike made in good faith 
for the purpose of improving conditions would not come within 
the provisions of the act. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Must it be alleged further, if I may inate: 
that it was with intent to cripple the United States? 

Mr. STERLING, I think so; aud the offense is not complete 
unless the act is committed, and with that intent, namely, to 
cripple or hinder the United States, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then, Mr. President, this provision, If en- 
acted into luw, will do no more than make confusion worse con- 
founded with existing law, The Senntor from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa] made un inquiry on this subject yesterday, and I did 
mot have the act at hand to quote; but, with the Senutor's per- 
mission, I will inqulre now if this law,. already in force and 
which has been unused in cases of curtailing production up to 
this time, is not a better one than the law proposed in the 
latter purt of the section we are now considering? It reads as 
follows—— 

Mr. STERLING. From what act is the Senator rending? 

Mr. SHERMAN. From section 4 of the food and fuel act. I 
called the «attention of the Attorney General of the United 
States to this provision. as it seems to huve escuped his atten- 
tion since the approval of the act of August 10. 1917. 1 quote 
now the language of section 4, omitting certain phrases which 
do not refer to the cuse I have in mind,.as‘1 believe: 

That it is hereby made unlawtul tor any person „ to conspire. 
combine, agree, or arrange with any other person (a) to Umit the facili- 
ties for * roducing * any necessaries; (b) to restrict 
the supply of any necessaries, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me right there. the word “ necessaries.” as used in the food- 
control act, is confined to certain articles, foodstuffs in the main. 

Mr. SHERMAN, It is confined to food and fuel. 


Mr. STERLING. ‘Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Coal is a necessary Ingredient of fuel. Fuel 
oil is another, 

Mr, STERLING. Yes. 


Mr. SHERMAN. But the matter I have particularly in mind, 
and which F earnestly hoped in my communications with the 
Attorney General he would avail himself of. I think does not 
require any construction, but is the plain language of the act, 
Which prohibits u conspiracy among two or more persons to 
limit the production of fuel, coming directly within the food 
and fuel act; and that is stronger, in my judgment. than the 
langunge of the bill now under consideration. Now, very lately. 
on the 25th of April, 1918—showing, I think. that at last some 
Federal officin! somewhere has the right view of this law—at 
Christopher, III., where there are a large number of soft-coal 
shafts, which have been idle since November 29, 1917. they 
were reopened after 200 miners were told by Federal! officinis 
that they could either resume work or face prosecution under 
this section of the fuel act, 

Now, that is covered, and covered adequately, in my judgment. 
I think any district atteruey could indict and could convict, 
because all he needs to do is to aver in the indictment and prove 
that the men conspired to quit the operation of the mine, refused 
to work and to produce fuel, so as to limit the output of a neces- 
sary; and without fuel we can not operate munition plants. 

Why does not the Attorney General prosecute under this sec- 
tion, or direct his district attorney in the district concerned so 
to do, Instead of suying that tlie Congress is at fault for not pro- 
viding new legislation? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr, President, I can not explain why the 
Attorney General has not resorted to prosecutions in certain 
cases, prosecutions that would be authorized under existing 
law; and I think the Senator from IIlinois has performed a 
service by calling the attention of the Senate to this particular 
provision in the food-control bill. It might be said that with 
that provision in the food-control bill, and with regard to cer- 
‘tain productions, we would have the two acts which would 
apply. One of them is the food-control bill, and there it would 
apply to fuel, at least fuel used in the prosecution of the war. 


Here is an act, however, which provides ngainst inciting or pro- 
woking acts which will result in the curtailment of the produc- 
tion of war materials, and so forth, with the purpose of crip- 
pling or hindering the United States in the prosecution of the 
wur. 

T was about to say a word further in regurd to the matter 
of motive, Mr. President, which is involved in the amendment 
of the Senntor from Maryland. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, will the Senator have the 
patience to indulge me again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
DaLota yield to a further question? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ihave only made these inquiries because the 
Supreme Court and inferior trial courts have frequently had 
recourse to the Recorp of the Senate and the House in the pend- 
ency of bills to ascertain what the legislative purpose was in 
enacting certain measures. I apologize to the Senator for 
taking his time; but I have made these inquiries with that in 
view so that it might be in the Recor to help interpret this 


act. 

Mr. STERLING. I appreciate the motive of the Senator 
5 in calling attention to these mutters, and I thank 

m for it. 

The Senator from Colorado Iiir. ‘Tromas], as I stated 
a while ago, gave a very clear exposition and definition of 
motive, and distinguished it from intent. I add this quotation 
from Wharton in regard to motive: 

No matter w 
to do ie peas 3 pe cna ap 6 
offense, if committed, is complete. 

If the law were otherwise, there would be few convictions of crime, 
for there are few crimes ip which extrancous motives are not mixed up 
with the particular evil motive. * * 

The absence of motive shown for the 8 of the crime may 
be considered by the jury as to the bearing of that fact on whether 
the defendant committed the crime, and to this point only. 

And every lawyer knows how important the matter of 
motive sometimes is In cases depending upon circumstantial 
evidence, 

Aguin: 

And the law is that, no oreyy what may be the motives leadin 
a particular net, if the act be al it ae copa notwi 
= some one or more of these oy wa may be meritorious. 

r. FRANCE. Mr. President 

whe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senutor from Maryland? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRANCE. 1 have a very high opinion of the legal at- 
‘tainments of both the Senator from Colorado and the Senator 
from South Dakota, but it seems to me that they have both 
analyzed this particular clause too closely. It seems to me 
they ‘have disregarded ‘the fuct that the question of motive can 
not be separated from the question of the truth. The clause 
must be read as a whole; and this amendment, if it is adopted, 
prevents a man being prosecuted for speaking what is true 
with good motives. So it seems to me that there is a danger, 
into which, in my humble opinion, the Senator from Colorado 
und the Senator. from South Dakota have both fallen, of dis- 
cussing the question of motive by itself, aside from its proper 
connection with the question of the truth, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, in all such cases the question 
of truth will be a question in dispute, aud the defendant will 
rely for the main part probably on his good motive in publish- 
ing the statement or delivering himself of the utterance. Then, 
further, Mr. President, I may say that in our present situation, 
considering the peril and the danger and the aid it may give to 
the enemy, the truth itself, from a military standpoint and 
from the standpoint of the peril it would occasion us, though 
stated or published with good motives according to the idea of 
the defendant himself, should not in some cases be published. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield for a further question to the Senator from Mary- 
land? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. FRANCE. The Senator has now reached the logical con- 
clusion of his argument and the argument of wi those who are 
opposed to this amendment. They do not wish the American 
people to be privileged at this time to speak the truth, with good 
motives and for justifiable ends. I am not a lawyer; but all of 
these legal subtleties will not enable those who take a position 
aguinst this amendment from occupying the position of being 
opposed to permitting the American people at this time to speak 
the truth, with goed motives and for justifiable ends, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
question. Does the Senator think it might be always well that 
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the position, the situation, the movement of the land and naval 
forces of the United States should be published, although the 
truth might be spoken by the publisher or by the person making 
any oral statement in reference to them? 

Mr, NELSON. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. Let me call the attention of the Senator to 
that part of the bill relating to willfully attempting to obstruct 
or discourage recruiting or enlistment in the service. A man 
can do that in various ways by telling the truth. He can go on 
and tell how the poor soldiers suffer there, how they are shot 
and riddled with bombs, and how they are badly treated if they 
are prisoners, and be telling the truth, and yet by telling the 
truth he will be discouraging enlistments. 

Mr. WATSON. But would that be a justifiable end according 
to the language of the amendment? 

Mr. NELSON. That might be a question in morals. A man 
can tell the truth in various ways by which he can discourage 
enlistment and incite mutiny and other obstructions to the mill- 
tary forces of the United States, If you inject this provision into 
it, there is not a man who is disloyal and tries to hamper and 
hinder the Government but will insist on every occasion, “I am 
telling the truth.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator from South Dakota will 
permit me, I will ask the Senator from Minnesota to state how 
a man can tell the truth when he discourages enlistments? 
Can the Senator cite a particular instance? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. He can hold up the horrors of 
war to a young fellow, telling him how they are apt to suffer 
in the trenches, how they have to stand in the mud and water, 
and how they are liable to be hit by a bomb and be crippled; in 
other words, depicting all the horrors of war, so as to discourage 
poor fellows from enlisting by taking the heart and nerve out 
of them. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not want to take the time of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota, but that does not answer the question 
at all. 

Mr. NELSON. They may be telling the truth all the time, and 
yet they may be telling it in such a way as to discourage young 
men from enlisting. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The object is not 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield further to the Senator from Mlinois? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Illinois to make 
his statement. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The object in such a case is not to tell the 
truth; it is to discourage enlistments. 

Mr. NELSON. He is telling the truth for that purpose. 
What is the effect of it? It is to discourage enlistments, How 
can you tell his motive? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The very fact that he is discouraging en- 
listments and could have no other object in view is enough to 
convict him before a jury. He could not escape under this law. 

Mr. STERLING. I might suggest to the Senator from IIII- 
nois that he might fall back on the question of motive, and make 
the plea that his motive was a good motive, and yet a erime had 
been committed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest to the Senator another illustra- 
tion: Suppose a ship is about to leave the port of New York 
with 2,000 soldiers for France and it is known that it will sail 
at a certain hour. Suppose that should become known to some 
energetic pro-German sympathizer, would he be justified in 
publishing it, because if he did publish it, it would be true? 
Perhaps he may state the exact truth, but ought that to be 
published? > 

Mr. LODGE. That is giving aid and comfort to the enemy, 
of course. That is a wholly different thing. 

Mr. FLETCHER. On the question whether a man can de- 
fend himself on the ground of his telling the truth, that is the 
position. 

Mr. LODGE. As the Senator knows very well, that is a 
military offense covered by another statute. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But you put in here a proviso that this 
law can not be enforced on people for telling the truth, if what 
is said is for good motives and a justifiable end. 


Mr. STERLING. A man may burn a building and commit 
the crime of arson and yet say his motive was good, since it 
was to rid the city in which the building stood of what he 
determined was a nuisance. He committed the crime of arson 
nevertheless. I remember an example in my own town of 
action of that kind, where two young men took it upon them- 
selves to rid the town of several buildings, and in the course 
of their operations burned three buildings before they were 
detected. Scientific enthusiasm may lead to the commission of 
a crime. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. STERLING. In a moment. Take the case of disinter- 
ring a corpse. Some vandal violates the cemetery and says 
he did it in the interest of science, or some man will say, 
“ Here is a bad man in the community and I will resort to vio- 
lence; I will take the law into my own hands to rid the com- 
munity of such a man.” He does it through a good motive. I 
yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK, I wish to suggest to the Senator that in 
all those cases and the case suggested by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr, Freun] and the case suggested earlier by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tomas]. the act now under con- 
sideration has not the slightest application, nor would the 
amendment omitted by the conferees have any application to 
that character of cases, nor does it propose by its terms to have 
any application, 

Mr. STERLING. It is a question of motives, Mr. President, 
and the case cited by the Senator from Florida brings in the 
question of motive. 

Mr, HARDWICK. No: if the Senator will pardon me, only 
as to crimes and offenses specified in the last amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President—— 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to call attention to the charge 
of a judge to a jury. This is from a great Vermont judge: 

The Government's evidence tends to show that the defendant intended 
to cause insubordination, disloyalty, and refusal of duty in the military 
forces of the United States; the defendant's evidence tends to show 
that the only intention which he had was to serve God. 

You should be careful not to mix motive with Intent. Motive is that 
which leads to the act; intent qualifies it, A crime may be committed 
with a motive: it may committed with an evil motive; or it 
may be committed with a good and an evil motive. To illustrate: The 
father of a large family steals bread for his starving children and also 
to deprive the owner of {ts value. He has two motives; one is good and 
one is cvil; but he ts poti: notwithstanding he has a good motive as 
well as an eyil motive, for must not steal at all. So in this case the 
defendant's intention to serve God does not excuse him if you find that 
he also intended to cause insubordination, disloyalty, or r of duty. 

This is a concrete case, At the time of this trial if this amend- 
ment had been the law the judge could not have made the charge 
he did, and the jury could not have convicted, as it did, and the 
man would have gotten off. That is a concrete case, 

Mr. GALLINGER. The man was not released? 

Mr. OVERMAN, He was not released, because there was not 
any amendment like this in the law. He would have been re- 
leased if this amendment had been the law. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The man was convicted and sentenced to 
15 years. 

Mr. OVERMAN, He was sentenced to 15 years; and the 
Attorney General says if you had put this amendment in the 
law he would have been acquitted. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Maryland for a 
question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator yield to me to make one 
further suggestion? 

Mr. STERLING. I have already yielded to the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. FRANCE. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was going to suggest to the Senator 
from North Carolina, inasmuch as the conviction was made 
under an existing law, what is the need of this law to meet cases 
of this kind? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Because we are changing the existing law, 
and you are proposing to give these spies and bolsheviki a cloak 
which you do not give to any other American citizen. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am not talking about the amendment 
at all. I am talking about the law. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I am talking about the law. I say, if you 
put this in the law—— 

Mr, GALLINGER. I say there is no need of a law at all in 
a case such as the Senator cites, 

Mr. OVERMAN. The judge can not go on in other cases and 
convict and send to the penitentiary. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. But they did. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Under another statute, but not under this 
sort cf a law; and If the law had had this amendment the man 
would never have been convicted. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire the law is needed, because all judges would not take 
the same view of the law expressed by the judge whose opinion 
has just been read by the Senator from North Carolina. Many 
of the judges of the country have construed the law quite dif- 
ferently, and therefore we have been obliged to amend it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, answering the Senator from Mon- 
tana, that might be true of the crime of murder, that all judges 
would not take the same view of a given case. 

Mr. WALSH. That is quite true, and accordingly if the 
judge takes a view of a murder statute which allows some one 
to escape who ought to be punished, it, of course, becomes the 
duty of the legislative body to so amend the statute as that the 
judge will no longer be allowed to do it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I apprehend if we are 
going to legislate so as to make the judges act uniformly in 
ae cases we will have a sorry job on our hands as legis- 
ators. 

Mr. STERLING. Another illustration of what may be done 
under the plea of good motives arose in my own State of South 
Dakota. We have two strange religious sects in that State. 
one called the Mennonites and the other called the Huttrische 
Brethren. They are in a way allied to each other. Their doc- 
trines are somewhat similar. Neither sect believes in military 
service, and they do everything possible to avoid it. Delega- 
tion after delegation representing these sects have visited me 
here in Washington. I have used argument, ion, and 
denunciation, all with a view to having them abandon their 
notions in regard to military service; a service which they 
should be willing to render the country which has protected 
them and by its protection enabled them to grow rich and pros- 
perous, but all to no purpose. 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, will the Senator yleld? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. Does not the Senator think it is highly im- 
portant that we protect these Socialists who affect to have these 
scruples about joining the Army? For instance, we had four 
Socialists at St. Paul who had religious scruples about enlist- 
ment. They quoted the Bible, and, of course, in quoting that 
they could not quote anything but the truth, and then they set 
out the utmost good motive in not being willing to serve. They 
were finally enrolled in spite of their truthful utterances and 
in spite of the fact that they had such good motives. They were 
finally forced into the Army. Then, when they got down into 
the training camp, they refused to put on the uniform and re- 
fused to drill, all with conscientious motives. Does not the 
Senator think it is very important that we should protect that 
kind of men and see that nothing happens to that class of people? 
Ought we not to enact such legislation to meet that class of 
people? 

Mr. STERLING. I think it highly important in the very 
sense in which the Senator from Minnesota uses the expression. 
I have here a clipping 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator cites two religious organi- 
zations. Were they not exempted under the original law? 

Mr. STERLING. They obtained relief under the original law 
from combatant service or service which requires them to bear 
arms, but they do not want to perform any service. In order 
that they might not avoid the performance of all military service, 
the Government assigns them to noncombatant service, although 
it may be in connection with the Army. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thought the exemption was complcte. 
I understood that it did exempt the religious organization knewn 
as the Friends—Quakers. 

Mr. STERLING. It did not exempt them in terms, but it 
exempted members of all religious organizations whose creeds 
were opposed to such service, as I remember the law. 

Mr. GALLINGER, That is what puzzles me, that these men 
were troubling the Senator, because when I voted for that 
amendment I thought it exempted every religious organization 
that had conscientious scruples against war. 

Mr. STERLING. They are exempted from combatant service, 
but they may perform military service which is termed non- 
combatant. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 


Mr. NELSON. The bill provides that “ whoever shall will- 
fully utter, print, or publish any disloyal, scurrilous, profane 
language about our form of government.” For instance, a man 
utters profane or scurrilous language about our form of gov- 
ernment. Under this proposed amendment he can come in and 
say “I am speaking the truth. This Government of the United 
States is not what it ought to be. It is a bad Government. It 
does not compare favorably with others. It is not such a Gov- 
ernment as a Socialist or an anarchist or a Bolshevik ought to 
have. I am speaking the truth, and I do it with the best of 
motives, because it is a part of my gospel and my creed, and 
therefore I ought not to be amenable to the law.” Does not the 
Senator think that we ought to protect those kind of people? 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator will remember that the bill 
provides that the language used must be disloyal, that it must 
be abusive, that it must be scurrilous language. 

Mr, WATSON. In the opinion of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, no; in the terms of the bill itself, not 
in the opinion of the Postmaster General. The Senator from 
Indiana refers to another provision of the bill, that giving the 
Postmaster General the power to intercept mail sent out by 
persons or concerns believed to be sending out disloyal and 
seditious matter. Let me read a clipping that I have here taken 
from the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Press. It relates to this question 
of motive and concerns one of the sects of which I spoke a 
moment ago: 

Kansas Ctrr, Mo., April £}. 

Charges of having attempted to bribe officers of Camp Funston to 
release 14 members of their religious sect, the Huttrische Brethren, are 
pending against— 

Then follow the names of the individuals against whom tlie 
charges are pending. I will not give the names— 
said to be bankers of Alexandria, S. Dak., who were arrested there 
Monday, according to an announcement by Fred 8 United 
States attorney for The 1 were indicted by a Federal 
grand jury at Topeka, Kans., April 

One is accused of actual 1 th “of nr to Lieut. C. C. Ray, and 
another of havin 2 a . P. Jones eens: to pay 

1,000. The th erin: nad know! edge of both 
sactions. 

Hence the charge, and hence the indictment against these 
men. These men will insist, Mr, President, that they are justi- 
fied in resorting to bribery even because of the end, the escape 
from military service to which their creed is opposed. It is to 
such extremes that this doctrine of motive, or good motive, 
leads in this class of cases. 

Mr. President, when I look at a law, especially a penal statute, 
the question that naturally comes to my mind is whether or 
not the acts described ought to be forbidden. For example, 
ought a man to have the right, the United States being now at 
war, to willfully write, utter, print, or publish any disloyal, 
profane, scurrilous, or abusive language about the form of 
government of the United States or the Constitution of the 
United States? Ought he to be allowed to do those things now 
in time of war? If he should not, we ought to have a law 
against it, and that is what this law is. 

Further, now in a time of peril, when we are drawing upon 
all the resources of the Nation, when we want to protect the 
morale of the men who constitute our fighting force, should one 
be allowed to use scurrilous, abusive, or contemptuous language 
against the military or naval forces of the United States or the 
flag of the United States or the uniform of the Army and Navy 
of the United States? Ought he to do it? If he ought not to do 
it, we ought to have a law to prevent. 

So we may take the other provisions of the bill, that relating 
to “any utterance, writing, printing, publication, or language 
spoken which is meant to urge, incite, or advocate any curtail- 
ment of production in this country of anything or things, prod- 
uct or products, necessary or essential to the prosecution of a 
war in which the United States may be engaged. Ought a man 
to be permitted to go about the country, to the different muni- 
tions manufactories, and incite a curtailment of the production 
of those munitions necessary for our use in this war? If he 
should not be allowed to do it, then there should be a law 
against it. So I think, Mr. President, with every provision of 
this bill. 

Mr. NELSON. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. Here is a man who speaks scurrilous or con- 
temptuous language about the uniferm of the Army or Navy 
of the United States. He may go on and argue that it is the 
truth, that that uniform does not compare with the German 
uniform; that it does not compare with the uniform of the 
Russians; that it is a very inferior uniform. He may be tell- 
ing the truth. Then he comes in and says he is not only 
telling the truth but that it is very good motives; he wants 
the Government to get a different and a better uniform for the 
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Army of the United States, and it is a justifiable end. He says 
that is the end he is seeking; that he wants the Government to 
give the soldiers a better uniform. Does not the Senator think 
we ought to protect those kind of men by our legislation? 
Does he not think we ought to deal tenderly with that class 
of men? 

Mr. STERLING. Notwithstanding the fact, Mr, President, 
that he may be speaking the truth, if he did it in an abusive, 
scurrilous, contemptuous way so as to bring the Army and 
Navy into disrepute, if that is the effect of the language, he 
ought to de punished. 

Mr. President, I think Senators in opposing this amendment 
and in opposing striking out the amendment of the Senator from 
Maryland have fears in regard to the operation of the law 
which are quite groundless. No loyal, patriotic citizen need 
fear the operation of this law, because he will not utter abusive 
or scurrilous or contemptuous language about the form of our 
Government or the Army or Navy of the United States or in- 
dulge in any of the other things prohibited by the terms of the 
bill. No loyal, patriotic editor or publisher of a paper need 
fear the operations of the bill, because he, as a loyal, patriotic 
citizen. will not publish abusive, scurrilous, or contemptuous 
language in regard to the form of Government or the Constitu- 
tion or the Army or the Navy of the United States. 

No more, Mr. President, need such a man or such an editor 
fear the operation of this law than the average good moral citi- 
zen need fear the operation of a law against murder or arson 
or larceny or embezzlement or any other crime in the calendar 
of crimes, and that for the simple reason that the law, made 
necessary for the peace and good order of society, will not 
affect him. He will not violate the law, and the law is made 
only for the disloyal, the treasonable, and the seditious, = 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator has noticed that there have 
been in this country frequent manifestations of mob law among 
the people. 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON, We had a noted case in Illinois the other day 
of a poor German miner. Now, such mob violence and breach 
of the peace comes from such unpatriotic and disloyal and 
scurrilous language. Do we not need this legislation not only 
for the purpose of suppressing disloyalty but for the purpose of 
preserving peace and order in this country and to avoid having 
any lynching? The other day when we had this question up 
about the aeroplanes there was talk about mob law and lynch 
law. If there is to be any mob law or lynch law in this coun- 
try. I pray to God it will be diverted into the channel of the 
neroplane board and the men who manipulated that scheme. 
They are more deserving of mob law than this poor German 
miner in Illinois, 

But I am opposed to mob law, and for our own protection, 
to maintain peace and order in our country, and to avoid a 
breach of the peace we need this legislation. We need it for 
our own protection as much as we need it to repress disloyalty 
in this country. 

Mr. STERLING. I think the Senator is absolutely correct 
in his statement and conclusions. Treason against the United 
States is defined as levying war against the United States or 
adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort, and 
beyond and outside the cénstitutional provision in regard to 
treason and the statutes enacted in pursuance of the constitu- 
tional provision come these acts, seditious and disloyal, which 
can not be prosecuted under a charge of treason because they 
fall just a little short of treason. And yet they do all the injury 
which treason itself would do. The loyal people realize this 
and grow impatient because there is no adequate law. ‘There 
has come a demand from my own State, from every part of my 
State, that some such law as this shall be passed to make 
seditious and disloyal utterances impossible. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr, STERLING. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. LODGE. What I was going to ask the Senator's permis- 
sion to interrupt him about was in regard to the matter of 
lynching. I like to see the Senator's confidence in the language 
of the statute book. We pile up laws, and we do not enforce 
them. We do not enforce them against people who most need 
their enforcement. t 

The other day it was stated in the newspapers—I have noth- 
ing but the newspaper account of it—that a man had enlisted 
in our Army. had deserted’ because he was suspected of giving 
information, had enlisted again, had deserted ngain, and was 
round to have plans on his person, und in short to be a spy 
within the military meaning of the word. According to the 
newspuper account, he twice deserted from the Army, and he 


was a German, and he has been interned. Now. that is what 
brings on the lynchings. There was abundant law to punish 
that man, and he should have been punished. If the facts as I 
have stated them are correct, there has been abundant law, and 


he was interned. 


Mr. STERLING, But the type or class of cases probably to 
which the Senator from Massachusetts has alluded—— 

Mr. LODGE. He was within the military zone. 

Mr. STERLING. He was interned when, of course, he ought 


to have been prosecuted as a spy. 


Mr. LODGE. Absolutely; and tried by court-martial. 

Mr. STERLING. And hung or shot as the result of his 
activities, 

Mr. LODGE. That is what brings about lynching. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Utah, 

Mr. KING. In view of the statement just made by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, I want to state that I have made 
some inquiry for the purpose of ascertaining whether the re- 
ports to which the Senator has referred are false or true. Up 
to this hour I have not been eatisfied that such reports are 
accurate. If they prove to be true then unquestionably the 
man was a spy and he ought to be dealt with according to the 
accepted rule of dealing with spies in time of war. 

I feel sure that the War Department will take the necessary 
steps to punish the person referred to as a spy, if the proof 
warrants such course. Certainly if it fails in its duty the 
Senate will by resolution or otherwise see that appropriate 
action is taken. However, we are not in possession of any 
facts to justify condemnation of the reported action of the 
officials ef the War Department. ‘ 

Mr. LODGE. That will not punish him. When you get the 
laws which are in existence rigidly enforced by an effective 
prosecution you will accomplish more than by all the laws you 
may pile on the statute books. 

Mr. STERLING. But, Mr. President, here is a class of cases 
that has been brought to my attention again and again. Some 
have arisen in my State. There are men who are at heart dis- 
loyal, who make certain utterances in derision of the Red Cross 
work, of subscriptions to the liberty loan, of the cause for which 
we are fighting, and so forth; they are absolutely disloyal. 
Now, in an otherwise thoroughly loyal community, what is the 
disposition with regard to characters of that kind? Seeing that 
there is no law on the statute books to punish these seditious 
and disloyal utterances, citizens are tempted, in order that the 
community may be rid of an evil of that kind, to take the law 
into their own hands, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. That is just the point I want to make. It is 
not the laws on the statute books 

Mr. STERLING. It is the absence of such laws. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, the fact that there 
is a law on the statute books is not what prevents lynching. 
What prevents lynching is the public confidence that the law on 
the statute books will be enforced. If the law is not enforced, 
people lose all faith in the courts; they lose all faith in the 
prosecuting officers, and they take the law into their own 
hands. This, however, is all part of the general idea that 
seems to run through this war that we can fight it with language. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from South Dakota yield to me 
for just a moment? 

Mr. STERLING. TI yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I desire to say to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Loba] that in my opinion the Attorney General has 
been doing all within his power to enforce existing statutes. 
I know that he has been keenly alive to the situation and has 
invoked the criminal statutes and all the machinery at his com- 
mand to deal with disloyalists and those who have violated Fed- 
eral statutes. Perhaps in some of the States the district attor- 
neys, either through inexperience in dealing with this class of 
cases or because of their belief that the law was iInadequate— 
and my own opinion is that in many instances it has been in- 
adequate—to deal with existing conditions. have failed to effec- 
tively deal with all cases brought to their attention. I am satis- 
fied, as a result of an exhaustive examination of the activities 
of the I. W. W. and other disloyal organizations and persons, 
and existing laws under which efforts to reach these organiza- 
tions and individuals, that additional statutes are needed. Un- 
fortunately there are some enemies in our midst. They work in 
secret and in every possible way to oppose our Government and 
to cripple it in the prosecution of the war. The conditions 
existing call for legislation to supplement present criminal stat- 
utes. This legislation, in my opinion, goes a long way toward 
meeting the situation. It is not perfect, and does not meet my 
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views in all respects, but it will prove effective and be a neces- 
sary and powerful weapon in the hands of the Government to 
' enable it to prosecute individuals who are spreading sedition 
and trying to undermine the faith of the people in the integrity 
of our Nation and aid our enemies in this mighty conflict. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from South Dakota 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has just stated that in his 
own State there are men uttering seditious words and com- 
mitting crimes against the Government along that line. The 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] undertook to 
illustrate his position and the necessity for the passage of this 
bill by citing a case in the State of Vermont, where a preacher 
made seditious utterances from his pulpit; but the laws of 
the State of Vermont took care of him, and a judge in the State 
of Vermont took care of him, and he went to prison for at 
least 15 years—I am not sure whether it was 15 or 20 years. 
Why can not the officials of the State of South Dakota take 
care of such men if they are uttering seditious language? 

Mr. STERLING. I think we can take care of them in my 
State in time, but I understand there is no such law on the 
statute books now. They can enact a statute that would meet, 
to a great extent, this class of cases. It seems to me, however, 
since the offense is primarily against the Federal Government— 
although a State itself might punish one uttering such lan- 
guage as having committed a crime against the State—it is 
highly appropriate that the Federal Government itself should 
enact a law for that purpose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But, Mr. President, I feel quite sure that 
the Vermont prosecution was under a Federal statute. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was under an existing Federal statute, 
and a conviction was reached. 

Mr. STERLING. Some two or three States have enacted 
laws in terms very similar, I understand, to this proposed law. 
Montana is one such State, and I think Idaho is another. I 
have heard of one other, but I do not now recall the State. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Horrıs in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. STERLING. I do. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Supplemental to what the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kina] have said, I wish to make an inquiry of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] in regard to this matter. It will 
interest the Senator from Utah, I know, because he is in charge 
of the bill to forfeit the charter of the German-American 
Alliance. I call attention to an article appearing in the Post- 
Dispatch, of St. Louis, of date- April 13, 1918, in which Charles 
H. Weinsberg, president of Missouri branch of the German- 
American Alliance, submits to an interview. He is quite loyal 
and bought a $1,000 liberty bond; but, in my judgment, Post- 
master General Burleson ought to have excluded the whole 
issue of the Post-Dispatch containing that article from the 
mails of the United States. It is an article that preaches sedi- 
tion; it is an article that predicts that the Hindenburg drive 
will break through the lines and go through to the coast, that 
the nilied line will be broken, that Italy will be destroyed by 
the legions of Germany, and that this country will make the 
best peace it can, because Germany will have conquered all 
Europe, and we must get out of it the best way we can; that 
we are not in it in earnest anyway, except possibly to make 
us good a showing as we can, but that we shall make peace, 
This whole article is most seditious, and Mr. Burleson never saw 
it, and we never heard a word from him. 

Mr. LODGE. What are the politics of the paper? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is independent, with Democratic pro- 
clivities, 

Mr. LODGE. And has a large circulation? 

Mr. SHERMAN, And has a large circulation in St. Louis 
and vicinity, 

Mr, LODGE. That is not the sort of sedition they are after. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from South Dakota yield to me? 

Mr, SHERMAN. The face is almost seditious, Mr. President, 
if it could be transferred into the record. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is suspicious, to say the least. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It has a pan-Germanic look. 

Mr. KING. I do not think the Senator from Massachusetts 
intended his last remark other than as playfully humorous, be- 
cause, certainly, with the effort that has been made in good 
faith by the Post Office Departinent to exclude from the mails 
trensonnuble and disloyal publications, it can not be charged 
that it has failed in its duty. Indeed, if we are to believe the 


eminent Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Bora], the Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON], 
the activities of the Post Office Department in its denial of the 
privileges of the mails to publications have been too rigorous; 
another criticism has been made by some that the Post Office 
Department has excluded from the mails publications with which 
no fault could be found. I know that the greatest caution is ex- 
ercised by Judge Lamar and the legal advisers of the Postmaster 
General in Washington as to what shall be excluded from the 
mails, There can be no legitimate criticism of their actions. 
Frequently their decisions have been reviewed by the courts; 
pus as I am informed, the courts have uniformly supported 
em, 

The Postmaster General acts only upon legal advice in exclud- 
ing from the mails publications, literature, fraud orders, letters, 
and other objectionable matter, which the law clearly points out. 
His action is subject to review by the court; and under this bill 
no different power is conferred upon him than that granted in 
statutes enacted in years gone by. It would seem that if the 
newspaper to which the Senator alludes contains the statements 
referred to, that it ought to have been excluded from the mails. 
If it is only an interview appearing in a loyal American paper, a 
different question would arise. But even then the wisdom of 
publishing such an interview could be seriously questioned. I 
am informed that Dr. Weinsberg has been prosecuted for this 
interview, If he entertains and publishes the sentiments cred- 
ited to him, he should be prosecuted and sent to the penitentiary, 
I have no doubt but what this newspaper, or any other news- 
paper, if they publish seditious matter, or anything which brings 
them within the condemnation of the statute, will be dealt with 
effectively by the Postmaster General as soon as his attention is 
called to them. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the paper is owned by the 
same estate, by the same person, as the New York World; it is 
Mr. Pulitzer’s paper, the St. Louis end of it. I am astonished 
that a paper of that prominence and with a managerial staff of 
that kind would permit an article of that character to appear. 
It directly tends to discourage enlistments and to cast doubts 
upon the justice of our cause by the soldiers that are now in 
the service. I can not think of a more damaging article that 
could appear in a camp than an article of that kind. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I entirely agree with my distin- 
guished friend from IIlinois [Mr. Sherman] as to the character 
of this article or interview. I think he and I agree as to the 
causes which have brought our country into this world conflict, 
and we agree that we must prosecute this war until Prussian 
autocracy is brought to its knees. This world of ours, big as 
it is, is not big enough for American democracy and Prussian 
autocracy. This war will continue until Prussian autocracy is 
destroyed. Our Nation is not safe until Prussian militarism 
is crushed. There can be no peace in the world until the mad 
ambitions of Germany are destroyed and until she and her peo- 
ple return to reason and submit to the laws of justice and 
righteousness, Our course is clear. There is only one path to 
follow, and that we must and will follow to the end, no matter 
the cost in blood and treasure. All that we have and all that we 
are we freely dedicate to the cause of liberty and justice. We 
will never lay down our arms until Germany is defeated and 
the cause which we represent is triumphant and our country’s 
liberties made secure. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, if I may trespass further 
on the good nature of the Senator from South Dakota, when a 
publication of that character escapes attention, although the 
vigilant scrutiny of the department gets the smallest and most 
inconsequential papers that falls under its ban, it creates in my 
mind a doubt about the wisdom of a law that will permit such 
a wide stretch of discretion as is contained in certain features 
of this bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, will the Senator from South 
Dakota permit me a word more? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Illinois will remember that 
in the United States to-day there are between 1,500 and 1,600 
foreign-language newspapers. In addition, there are hundreds 
of papers published in the English language. It is impos- 
sible, with the limited resources at the command of the Post- 
master General, to scrutinize with that care that perhaps the 
situation demands every issue of every paper as soon as it is 
deposited in the mails. The Senator will remember that in 
St. Louis there are a large number of newspapers. The Post- 
master General is not there, and obviously there must be de- 
volved upon subordinates the work of examination. 

The Senator, therefore, must expect that now and then, in- 
deed frequently, newspapers that ought to be excluded will 
get into the mails, one issue or perhaps two or three issues, 
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The Senator, I think, ought to eredit to the Post Office Depart- 
ment a desire to do their duty; certainly this should be done 
until the contrary appears. It is quite likely, as stated, that 
some issues have been admitted to the mails that should have 
been excluded. It is better, perhaps, to err in this direction 
than to be too severe and to exclude publications wrongfully. 
It is a fact that at the present time very few complaints have 
been made that exclusions have been made that were improper, 
and very few complaints have been made, to my knowledge, 
that papers have been permitted to circulate that ought to 
have been excluded. I should like to ask the Senator does he 
know that this paper has not been excluded from the mails? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; it has not been; the daily issues of it 
are still coming to Washington. I agree with all that the Sena- 
tor has said, practically; but the Metropolitan Magazine, with 
which I have no sympathy whatever, because it is largely social- 
istic, and I have no sympathy with the tenor of its general 
course, although its circulation is comparatively small, and its 
influence compared with this newspaper is insignificant, was held 
up for some time, a whole issue at one time was suspended, as 
the Senator will remember. 

It is not on many features of the pending conference report 
that I have criticism. As to those matters which relate to the 
uniform, to the flag, to the Army and the Navy, to the military 
and naval forces of the United States, to the form of gevern- 
ment, and the Constitution of the United States I have no 
scruples whatever; I would protect them. The provisions of the 
bill about which I have scruples are those concerning which 1 
have inquired of the Senator from South Dakota, which in- 
quiries he has very candidly, as I think, and conscientiously, 
displaying his usual acumen, answered so that the purpuse 
of my inquiries has been served, and he has enlightened me 
as to many things. But I wish to inquire further if the Sena- 
tor from Utah will, with all due expedition, push his bill for 
the revocation of the charter of this concern? What I particu- 
larly object to is that the editor or the person who passes upon 
the admission of printed matter into the columns of the paper, 
knowing that Weinsberg was the president of the Missouri 
branch of the German-American Alliance, which I regard as a 
treasonable body in the United States, would permit a thing like 
that to happen and then be permitted to escape scot-free. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Dakota yield further? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. KING. As to the inquiry of the Senator from Illinois, I 
am glad to state that the Judiciary Committee has reported 
favorably the bill for the revocation of the charter of the 
German-American National Alliance, and at the earliest possible 
moment I shall ask the attention of the Senate to the considera- 
tion of that bill, with a view to having it passed. 

If I may trespass further upon the time of my friend from 
South Dakota, I should like to say, in connection with the ob- 
servations just made by the Senator from Illinois, that in a 
number of States since the German-American Alliance volun- 
tarily attempted to suspend—and of course Senators will realize 
that it can not do that, because it exists in virtue of a congres- 
sional charter, and a mere voluntary meeting of some of the 
members and agreeing to dissolve would not effectuate a dis- 
solution of the organization; that could only be done by legis- 
lative declaration, or possibly by judicial decree, although I 
doubt that it could be thus dissolved—some of the subordinate 
organizations, State organizations, and some of the local or- 
ganizations, have determined to continue their activities, In 
some few instances, I am told, local societies have changed 
their names with the idea of proceeding along the same lines 
under some other name. 

In Pennsylvania the name of one of the local organizations 
was changed to some historical association or an association for 
the purpose of studying the relation of nations to each other. 
It would seem that there are a number of members of the parent 
or affiliated organizations who are determined to preserve the 
spirit of the old organization under a different form and a 
different name. I sincerely hope that the States and the loyal 
Americans of German birth and aficestry will see to it that no 
organization shall be permitted for the purpose of spreading 
Pan Germanism or waging a propaganda for the destruction of 
this Nation and the superimpesition upon this country and the 
world of the policies, the tyranny, and the military despotism 
which find expression in the rule of the present German Kaiser. 
The German-American National Alliance should be dissolved. 
Its work in our Nation was distructive and disintegrating. It 
stood not for America and American ideals, but represented 
rather the spirit and kultur of modern Germany. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if I may be allowed to pro- 
ceed, I sympathize quite thoroughly with the sentiment ex- 
pressed, and implied, too, in the statement of the Senator from 


Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN ], and also with what has been said by the 


Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. I have the honor of being a 
member of the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee which 
has had under investigation the German-American National Alli- 
ance. You have but to take the charter and read the glowing 
purposes for which that association was organized under the 
terms of the charter, and then compare that with their deeds 
and their influence, to be convinced that it is an instrument of 
activities wholly prejudicial to ovr Government and to our in- 
stitutions. Not one dollar has ever been spent in the furtherance 
of any one of the purposes set forth in the charter; that, I think, 
clearly appears from the testimony; but thousands, running 
into hundreds of thousands, of dollars have been collected for 
purposes wholly foreign to the interests of this country, and 
in many instances adverse to the interests of this country. 

Just a word in conclusion, Mr. President. I simply rose in 
the first place to discuss the first section of this conference 
report and the connection of the first section with the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France]. I 
think perhaps the portion of the bill relating to the power of the 
Postmaster General over the mails has been already sufficiently 
discussed, and I shall not say anything further with regard to 
that; but, as I said a while ago, these offenses fall short of 
treason; they are just outside the line; a man guilty of them 
may not be prosecuted for levying war against the United States 
or adhering to their enemies and giving them aid and comfort, 
and yet they are highly prejudicial to the public welfare; as 
I said a while ago, they are in many instances as much so as 
overt acts of treason themselves. 3 

The only question is, Shall such acts be permitted? I ask 
Senators to read the bill and ask themselyes whether or not 
they ought to be permitted. If not, and that is the answer to 
the inquiry, then we should have the law in about the terms of 
the bill as it is here written to punish and prevent them. 

Mr. President, the great value of the act will probably not 
lie so much in actual prosecutions under it, although there may 
be now and then a case, but it will be in the great deterrent 
effect it will have in preventing the commission of these of- 
fenses, thus bringing the Government of the United States in 
time of war or the Constitution of the United States or the 
Army and Navy of the United States into disrepute, when, in- 
deed, we should be in our full vigor, with the morale and the 
physical and, I may say, mental strength of the Army at the 
maximum rather than to have either injured in any way what- 
ever by utterances and publications such as this bill would 
prohibit. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I do not wish to prolong the 
debate upon this conference report, but I desire to make a very 
brief statement with reference to it, in order that the RECORD 
may very clearly show the exact status of this report and the 
brief history of it since the 9th day of April, when I offered an 
amendment to this bill, which is now before us as the conference 
report. 

On the 9th day of April, realizing that this was a most drastic 
measure—far more drastic, as has been shown by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep] during the course of the debate, than 
the old sedition law—realizing that this was a far more drastic 
measure than that, I desired to see incorporated ia the bill 
language which in a definite and specific way would assure the 
people of the country that this legislation was not intended to 
deprive them of those rights which are clearly guaranteed to 
them under the first amendment to the Constitution. Upon the 
9th of April the Senate, after a sufficient discussion, for a pro- 
longed discussion was unnecessary, rejected the amendment un- 
der discussion by a vote of 31 to 33. On the following day, how- 
ever, after the Senate had been given an opportunity to con- 
sider the matter further, this amendment, numbered 6, was 
adopted by the Senate without a dissenting vote. The debate 
prior to its adoption was very brief, but during the course of 
that debate—if I may call the very brief discussion of this 
amendment a debate—the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats] 
said: 


Mr. President, before the vote is taken I think it quite appropriate to 
ban that the language of this amendment is substantially in accord 
with the provision of the constitutions of many States defining the 
liberty of speech and of the press. Similar provisions are found in the 
constitutions of Florida, Kansas, Nevada, South Dakota, West Virginia, 


Wyoming Arkansas, California, Illinois, Michigan, Mississippi, New 
5 ew Xork, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utab, Wisconsin, and 
yoming. 


It is e poopie of the American Constitution that is very 
generally recognized. I think it is very unfortunate that the Senate 
should have rejected the amendment as originally proposed. 

The bill as amended was sent to a conference committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRANCE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Montana [Mr. Watrsn] is not 
in the Chamber. With the permission of the Senator from 
Maryland, I should like to say, and I think it is omy fair to the 


Senator from Montana to say, that the Senator from Montana 
a day or two ago analyzed the provisions of this bill, having 
in mind the amendment tendered by the Senator from Maryland, 
and reached the conclusion that that amendment had no appli- 
cation to the provisions of this bill, and after mature considera- 
tion he reached the conclusion that it ought not to be a part of 
this measure, 

Mr. FRANCE. I thank the Senator, and in reply I will say 
that I have no desire to place the Senator from Montana in a 
false light, and that I had intended to advert to that fact a 
little later in my very brief remarks, 

The bill as amended was sent to the conference committee. 
Now, it is to be remembered that this bill as it came from the 
House of Representatives was a much more moderate bill than 
it was after it had been amended and after it had passed the 
Senate. In other words, no man reading this bill as it passed 
the House and comparing the bill as it passed the House with 
the bill as it passed the Senate could come to any other conclu- 
sion than that when this bill was sent to conference the House 
of Representatives, through its conferees, would naturally in- 
sist upon the elimination of some of the more drastic amend- 
ments which had been added in the Senate. It was to be pre- 
sumed that upon n measure of this importance there would be 
a prolonged conference and that the conferees of the House 
would insist upon the elimination of some of the amendments 
added in the Senate. But what happened? Not only did the 
conferees appointed on the part of the House not insist upon 
the elimination of some of the drastic amendments added in the 
Senate, but apparently they insisted upon the elimination of 
rte only moderating amendment which had been added in the 

ate, 

I wish the Reconp to show that the Senate rejected this amend- 
ment; that it then unanimously adopted it; and then, through 
its conferees, it receded from the amendment, and that now 
the Senate is about to adopt the conference report with this 
amendment omitted from it. 

The Senator from Montana did say, on the 2d day of May, 
that he would not vote against this conference report, and he 
gave his reasons, among which was the reason which has been 
ndvanced by a number of others, that this amendment was not 
at all material‘to the bill; that it did not affect the bill one way 
or the other, an opinion, however, which is quite contrary to the 
opinion of the Department of Justice, and the opinion which was 
the controlling factor, without doubt, which led to the elimina- 
tion of this amendment from the bill. 

I think it would be very unfortunate, after the adoption of 
this amendment, whether it was material in the first place or 
not, if the Senate should now go on record as being against 
preserving the right of the American people to“ speak what is 
true, with good motives and for justifiable ends.” Not only 
would it be unfortunate if the Senate should be placed in such 
a position, but I think the effect of such action would be most 
unfortunate so far as the prosecution of the war is concerned; 
and in giving my reasons for that I desire to quote what was 
quoted on April 19 of last year by the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram] in a masterly address on this subject 
on the freedom of speech and the freedom of the press. I desire 
to quote it, because I think it is pertinent in this connection, for 
it indicates very clearly one reason why I feel that the adoption 
of this conference report with this amendment eliminated would 
be ‘most unfortunate as far as the prosecution of the war is 
concerned: 

Sir James McIntosh, in the Peltier case, observed as follows: 

“To inform the public on the conduct of those who administer public 
affairs requires courage and conscious security. It is always an in- 
vidious and obnoxious office, but it Is often the most necessary of all 
public duties. If it is not done boldly, It can not be done effectually, 
and it is not from writers trembling under the uplifted scourge that we 
are to hope for it.” 

There seems to be a very great misunderstanding on the part 
of some of the learned Senators, particularly those learned in 
the zw, as to the meaning of this amendment. They have 
insisted on discussing the subject of motive apart from the 
subject of the truth, which, of course, results in a failure to 

asp the meaning of this amendment, which, to be properly un- 
derstood must be taken as a whole, In order that there may 
be no misunderstanding as to the meaning of this amendment, I 
desire to quote this language of Chief Justice Story, language 
which he uses with reference to the first amendment of the 

Constitution, which explains clearly this amendment, and, in- 
deed, you will note that the language of my amendment was 
borrowed from this statement of the Chief Justice: 


It is plain, then, that the language of this amendment imports no 
more than that every man shall have a right to speak, write, and print 
his opinions upon any subject whatsocver, without any prior restraint, 
so always that he does not ure any other person in his rights, person, 

rty, or reputation; and so always that he does not there dis- 
Farb the public peace, or attempt to subvert the Government, It is 
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neither more nor less than an expansion of the great doctrine recently 
shal 


brought into operation in the law of libel, that every man be at 
liberty to publish what is true, with good moti and fe justifiable ends. 
And with this reasonable limitation it is — right itself, bat tt 


is an inestimable privil in a free government. ithout such a lim- 
itation it might become ‘the scourge of the Republic, first denouncing the 
principles of liberty, and the 
odious through the terrors o 
worst form, 

Referring, of course, to the freedom-of-speech section of the 
first amendment to the Constitution. 

He goes on to say: 

A little attention to the hist of other countries in other ages will 
teach us the vast importance of this right. It is notorious that even 
to this day in some fore’ countries it is a crime to speak on any sub- 

religious, philosophical, or political, what is contrary to the re- 
ceived opinions of the Government or the institutions of the country, 
however laudable may be the design and however virtuous may be the 


motive. 

Mr. President, I had not expected to occupy even this much 
time, but I desire to say just this word further: 

We have fallen into the habit of using this sort of logic in the 
Congress: “ We are at war. We all wish to win the war. This 
measure will help win the war. Therefore we must adopt this 
measure”; and the corollary: That any man who is not in 
favor of this measure is against winning the war. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr, FRANCE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The Senator has just quoted from Judge Story 
with respect to the freedom of the press and the freedom of 
Speech. Would it be displeasing to the Senator for me at this 
point to call his attention to another statement of Judge Story 
in the second volume of his work on constitutional law? 

Mr. FRANCE. Not at all. I shall be pleased to have it 
added to the RECORD. j 

Mr. KING. Judge Story uses this language: 


There is a deal of loose reasoning on the 4 of the liberty 
of the press, as If its inviolability were constitutionally such that, like 


by rendering the most virtuous patriots 
the press, introducing despotism in its 


out the ene accountability to 1 or public justice. 
notion is too extra eld by any sound constitutional 
lawyer— 

And, I may say in parenthesis, by any good, loyal American 
citizen. S 

Such a notion is too extravagant to be held by any sound constitu- 
tional lawyer with regard to the rights and duties belonging to govern- 
ments generally or to the State governments in particular. If it were 
admitted to be correct, it might be justly affirmed that the liberty of 
the press was Incompatible th the permanent existence of any free 

vernment. * * In short, is it contended that the liberty of the press 
is so much more valuable than all other rights in society that the public 
safety—nay, the existence of the Government itself—is to yield to it? 
It would be difficult to answer these questions in favor of the liberty 
of the press without at the same time declaring that such a license 
belo „ and could only belong, to a despotism, and was utterly in- 
compatible with the principles of a free government. 

I thank the Senator for permitting me to put that into the 
RECORD. 

Mr. FRANCE. I thank the Senator from Utah; and I will 
say in reply that I am familiar with that language, which is 
merely an extension of what I read. I should have been very 
glad to have read the more extended quotation, but it was not 
necessary for my purpose. That was the position occupied by 
the Chief Justice; and, taking that very position, he also took 
the position that this right must be preserved—the right of 
every citizen to “ publish or speak what is true, from good mo- 
tives and for justifiable ends.“ That is what the Chief Justice 
insisted upon in connection with the very language quoted by 
the Senator from Utah. 

I shall not go into the subject of the constitutionality of this 
measure. t 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. FRANCE. With pleasure, 

Mr, WALSH. Inasmuch as the Senator from Maryland is 
the author of this clause that has been so much discussed, I 
I should like to ask him if he will kindly give the Senate a con- 
crete case in which one who is entitled to do so would be em- 
barrassed in making a just defense with this language not in 
the act. 

Mr. FRANCE. It would give me pleasure to do so. I do 
not care, however, to do so with any degree of explicitness, for 
reasons which I need not go into now. I will say, however, 
that if an editorial which was read the other day from the 
New York Times—which to my mind clearly indicated possible 
misconduct on the part of certain officials of this Government, 
and which closed with the statement to the effect that if these 
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suspicions were justified these men should be dealt with 
criminally—if that editorial had gone further, and had men- 
tioned the names of these gentlemen, I do not believe that the 
writer of it could have claimed exemption from the operation 
of this law, if under this proposed law he had been subjected 
to prosecution. 

Mr. WALSH. If that is the instance the Senator has in 
mind, I should like to inquire of him under what particular 
provision of this bill the editor of the New York Times stands 
in any peril? 

Mr. FRANCE. I did not care to go into this subject any 
more fully, because specific instances 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, these are very practical questions 
that we are dealing with. 

Mr. FRANCE. This is a very practical question; but the 
Senator is well aware that I do not care to bring to the bar 
of the Senate any paper or any official at this time; and, for 
that reason, it is unfair for me to enter into any extended dis- 
cussion of any particular case. The Senator from Montana 
will realize the justice of that. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator referred to the editorial appear- 
ing in the New York Times—— 

Mr. FRANCE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. A very proper criticism, it seems to me, of 
some of the officers of the Government connected with the prose- 
cution of the war; but, as I asked a moment ago, under what 
eb c? the bill does the editor of that paper stand in any 
per 

Mr. FRANCE. I will read the language to the Senator, 
eliminating what is not relevant: 

Whoever © „% shall © è o publish e „ abusive lan- 

vage about the © è è wmilltary > © forces of the United 

It seems to me that it is somewhat abusive, to say the least, 
to indicate that certain members of the military forces—if that 
is a fair interpretation of the editorial—should be subjected to 
criminal prosecution for their acts. 

Mr. WALSH. Why, Mr. President, that idea could be ex- 
pressed in the most refined and unexceptionable language. 
There is no fault to be found with the language in which it is 
charged. 

Mr. FRANCE. I am not saying that in my judgment there 
has been any abusive language. i 

Mr. WALSH. I was going to say, if it were abusive, it would 
not be permitted to be read here in the Senate. There was 
nothing abusive about the language, however severe it may have 


been. 

Mr. FRANCE. I have the very highest regard for the legal 
opinion of the Senator from Montana and I had not expected 
to occupy so much time. I realize that opinions may well 
differ with reference to particular phraseology. I was about to 
say that I do not care to go into any constitutional discussion 
of this subject. I think it is very clear, however, that under 
the Constitution of the United States the States did not dele- 
gate to the Federal Government the right to pass laws limiting 
the freedom of speech and the freedom of the press. Upon 
this both Hamilton and Jefferson, who rarely agreed, were in 
complete agreement. 

At a time like this, Mr. President, we are in grave danger of 
forgetting that we are not a sovereign Senate. We are a 
Senate representing sovereign States and those States are 
nothing but the creation of a sovereign people. Such legisla 
tion as this, to my mind, can only be possible when that great 
truth has been forgotten. Our sovereigns lie out yonder, and 
it is their sovereign will, as voiced by them, which we must 
express in legislation, by such legislation giving direction to 
executive action. Neither the legislative nor the executive de- 
partments of this Government are sovereign, but the sovereigns 
whose will we are here expressing in legislation are the people 
of the United States. 

I hesitate to pass any legislation by which we would place 
a rough hand upon that sovereign people and say to them, 
“Be still. This is the Senate’s war; this is the Executive's 
war. This is n Washington war.” Senators, what a fallacy! 
This proposed legislation arises from a total misconception of 
the very nature of modern war, a misconception which in my 
opinion has been responsible for many of the mistakes which 
have been made. 

War is no longer a matter of armies, it is a matter of whole 
nations, and we can not win this war with one, two, three, or 
four million men in France. We can only win it by calling 
into the combat all the great resources of the American people. 
We can only win it by a great organized and united Nation. 
I am opposed to this legislation, because I believe it makes not 
for unity but for disorganization and for disintegration. 


I wish to refer briefly to the history of the old sedition law 
of 1798 and to quote the words of Hamilton, which completely 
express my views upon the pending legislation. Hamilton no 
sooner saw the sedition law which had been introduced into 
Congress than he wrote: 


Let us not establish tyranny. Energy is a very different thing from 
violence. If we make no false step, we shall be essentially united, but 
— 755 ä things to extremes we shall then give to faction body and 


Mr. President, I shall not take the time of the Senate to 
trace all of the disintegrating influences which followed the 
enactment of the old alien and sedition law; to tell you how it 
then almost resulted in the dissolution of the Republic and 
how, because of the enactment of that law, there was born that 
doctrine of nullification and secession which so many years later 
almost destroyed the Union. It was the opposition of Thomas Jef- 
ferson to that law which led to the first sowing of the seeds of 
the pernicious doctrine that the States could nullify the action 
of the Federal Government. It is important, however, to re- 
member that the old sedition law was much less drastic than 
the law which we are now enacting for Bayard in the House 
of Representatives proposed an amendment, which was adopted, 
allowing the truth to be offered in evidence. My dear friend, 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], for whose motives 
I have the highest regard, one of the men who did not hesitate 
to offer his breast to the enemy when the perpetuity of the 
Union was threatened, has said that the evil of sedition exists 
and that we must find a remedy. : 

Physicians know that there is a remedy for every ill, but 
they must constantly decide the problem as to whether the 
application of that remedy will improve the condition of the 
patient, or whether the remedy will be worse than the disease. 
This proposed remedy, I believe, Mr. President, would do harm, 
for it is intended to eliminate certain evils, while it would indeed 
extirpate, at the same time, the necessary function of free dis- 
cussion by word of mouth and by the press, which is so indis- 
pensable at this time. 

In this connection I desire to read a statement of Franklin: 


solved and ny is erected on its ru Republics and limited 
monarchies derive their ppm tol and vigor from a popular exa — 
ates; ege an 


5 e best of men could not escape the censure and 
of the times they lived in. Yet this 


will not fail 
are the excesses of lib- 


This is the point—these abuses ought to be repressed— 


but to whom dare we commit the care of doing it? An evil magistrate, 
entrusted with power to punish for words, wo be armed with a weapon 
the most destructive and terrible. Under pretense of pruning off the 
exuberant branches he would be apt to destroy the tree. (Pranklin, 
Works by Sparks, Vol. II. p. 285.) 

Mr. President, on my files dealing with this subject I have a 
valued quotation from the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS], 
for whose opinion I entertain a very high regard. He said on 
April 18 of last year: 


It is only in time of war that these 
upon despotism are put to the test. It is precisely then that they are 
useful. ey have no particular moment in times of quiet, when the 
minds of men are diverted to the pursuits of peace, when prosperity 
and 8 ppiDesR smile over the land. It is only on occasions like this 
when they become effective and their value ts priceless. Consequently 
it is at such times that we must see to it that they are preserved, lest 
when peace does return we shall realize that some of the most impor- 
tant safeguards of liberty have been swept away in the torrent of the 


conflict. 

Mr. President, I think the issue is clear. I think it is per- 
fectly clear that he who votes for this measure as altered at 
the behest and under the direction, as it seems to me, of Mr. 
John Lord O'Brian, of the Department of Justice, every man 
who votes for this conference report, in my judgment, votes 
for it because he has come to the conclusion, after careful 
deliberation, that at this time of national peril it is not safe 
to allow the American people to “speak what is true from good 
motives and for justifiable ends.” I do not set my judgment 
against theirs, but I do desire to say for myself that I do not 
think that the voice of the people, of the sovereign people of 
this Republic, should be silenced at this time when the winning 
of the war depends not upon Congress, not upon the Executive, 
not upon Washington, but upon the masses of the sovercign 
people all over the Republic. I am thankful that I do not 
entertain such an opinion of that sovereign people that I dare 
in this hour to cast my vote to deprive them of that inalienable 
right to “speak the truth from good motives and for justifiable 
ends.” 

If the great party of Thomns Jefferson desires to place itself 
upon record as denying the people their inalienable right to 


eat constitutional limitations 
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speak what is true for good motives and for justifiable ends,” 
then they will adopt this conference report. 

Mr, OVERMAN, Mr. President, every Senator who votes 
against this conference report can have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has voted for an amendment that will throw 
a cloak of protection around every spy in this country and every 
traitor and every Bolshevik and every I. W. W. that is denied 
to a loyal American citizen. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, does the Senator really 
want to go upon record in that way? 

Mr, OVERMAN. What does the Senator mean by that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not need to enlarge upon it. I 
presume the Senator does not desire to be understood, as 
he said to the Senate, that every man who votes against the 
conference report might go to his constituents and say he is 
proud that he has thrown a cloak of protection around German 
spies. I will say to the Senator in all friendliness—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will strike out the word “proud,” as 1 
mean no disrespect to any Senator or intent to impeach in any 
way his patriotism. I say any Senator who votes for that will 
be heard to admit that he has voted for an amendment to a 
criminal statute that does not appear in any other criminal 
statute in the world and which gives the defense to a disloyal 
citizen that we heretofore in all our criminal statutes have never 
given to a loyal citizen. Does anyone deny that? Is not that 
the truth? 

Mr. FRANCE and Mr. GALLINGER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield ; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. FRANCE. There is no Senator on the floor whose pur- 
poses at this time more nearly coincide with mine than the 
Senator from North Carolina. We are looking at this thing 
merely from different angles. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am not criticizing any Senator's loyalty, 
or that any Senator has not as much loyalty as I have myself. 
I credit that to every Senator on this floor, but I ask the Sen- 
ator if there is any criminal statute in the world that has ever 
been enacted containing such an amendment as this? Can he 
cite me one? Can the Senator cite me, and I will ask the 
Senator from New Tork 

Mr. FRANCE. I can cite the Senator to a clause—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. Can the Senator cite me to any criminal 
statute of the United States that has this provision? 

Mr. FRANCE. I can cite the Senator, of course, to the first 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which, as 
I said before, has been interpreted by Chief Justice Story as 
embodying the principles of this amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will not yield to the Senator for a speech. 

Mr. FRANCE. It has guaranteed this very thing. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask again any Senator on this floor to cite 
me to a single criminal statute that has any such amendment as 
this. I will ask any Senator here if this is not a fact that this 
amendment does not give a defense never given in addition to 
the usual pl en pes expressed in a statute as to criminal intent? 

Mr. FRANCE. I will say in answer to the Senator that I do 
not believe there has been enacted in any country since the 
dark ages any criminal statute so framed as to make such an 
amendment necessary. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, that may be so in the Sen- 
ator’s opinion, and I am not criticizing him or any other Sen- 
ator, but I say this, and I repeat it, that there is no criminal 
statute that was ever passed that has any such provision in it, 
and it is giving an additional burden to the Government that 
ought not to be given, and it is requiring proof that is not re- 
quired in any other criminal statute in the world. Therefore I 
say the Senator may not be proud to do it, but he will have to 
admit that I am correct. I take back the word “proud” and 
say he will have to say that if he voted for such an amendment 
it gives a cloak to disloyal people never given in any other 
criminal statute. 

What is this statute for? It is a criminal statute. It is a 
statute that we have been trying to pass here for the benefit 
of the Army and to preserve our country. We have been trying 
to pass it for 12 long months, and we have had to fight it out in 
the Senate for weeks and weeks. It went to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and comes back here and then goes into confer- 
ence, and here we have the same old fight again. There is 
delay, delay, delay, and the war is going on and the Kaiser at 
work in this country with his pernicious propaganda. 

Let us look at the history of this amendment. When the 
Senator introduced it in the Senate it was defeated in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole by a good majority on a roll call. Then 
the Senator introduced it in the Senate. I let it go in. It went 
to conference and was stricken out. 


| day for united action in 


Why do you want to put an additional provision in here to 
throw additional burdens on the prosecuting officer of the Gov- 
ernment and give a new defense to all these men as to motives 
who are indicted, these German spies, the Bolsheviki, and these 
I. W. W.’s? Why do you not let us have the same criminal stat- 


-utes we have for everybody else? 


The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] has made one of 
the most lucid arguinents that have been made in the Senate on 
the subject. He showed clearly that nobody has been able to 
contend against him as to his argument that if this amendment 
is included in the bill it will work harm. I want to reinforce 
his argument by an additional letter sent here by the Attorney 
General, The Senator from Colorado made a great argument, 
and I want to reinforce that argument by putting in the RECORD 
the argument of the Attorney General on this subject. He gives 
concrete cases to show the harm it will work and how difficult 
it will be to convict these men. This criminal statute is for the 
purpose of convicting guilty men, not innocent men. No loyal 
citizen can be convicted under it, and under the amendment it 
is believed by many that guilty men will escape. Therefore 
there is no reason for putting such an amendment in the statute. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Maryland IMr. Prance] just 
now said that outside of the Dark Ages there could not be found 
such a statute as this. I should like to put into the Rxconn, 
with the permission of the Senator from North Carolina, the 
statute which was passed in Canada dealing with this question 
and cognate ones, and the statute in England is very much the 
same: 


Whereas the ultimate constitutional author! 3 people of Canada 
have determined that the present war in which Cana with Great 
Britain and her allies is engaged is a just war and entered upon for 
just cause and from the highest motives, and on that should be prose- 
cuted without failte: to a conclusion which shall insure the attain- 


ment n of fie urposes for which it was so onrera upon; and 
e mind of the entire people should be centered upon the 
oper "ean g out in the most effective manner of that final decisio: 
d that a Nestionte ai the somara or otherwise of the causes of tha 
© motivos of of Britain, or the allies in entering 
apex — ing ou the 2 ny the policies b by them adopted for its 


from the one 


on whieh it hond be so cent and tend to defeat or impede the 
effective 3 out of that decision; and 
Whereas t y for consideration and discussion has „ and the 


ef an unchangeable decision has 
come, and it is ones poate 5 to remove every obstacle and hin- 
drance to such united 
reas it is e te: to prohibit the the 5 of secret and con- 
Adential in information as hereinafter set forth 
herefore His Excellency the Governor General in Connell. 
recommendation of the artik pa of justice, under and in virtue of the 
1814.19 conferred upon the governor council by the war-measures act, 
pleased to order and enact an order and regulation, and the 
same is Rance ordered and enacted in the terms following, to wit: 
ORDER AND REGULATION. 
It shall be an offense— 
ta} To print, publish, or publicly express any adverse or unfavorable 
statement, report, or opinion € — — the causes of the present war 
or the motives or p for whi or the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland or an 1 the allled nations entered upon 
or prosecutes the same, which — end to arouse hostile feeling, create 
unrest, or unsettle or inflame public opinion. 
(b) ‘To print, publish. or publicly express any adverse or unfavorable 
report, or opinion concerning the action of Canada, the 
United aas n of Great Britain and Ireland, or any allied nation in 
prosecuting the war. 
(c) To print or give public expression or circulation to any false 
statement or report respecting the work or activities of any depart- 
ment, branch, or officer of the e se 


on the 


or the service or activities 
ublic 


communicated 9 
(f) Without lawful authority, to publish the 8 of any confi- 
document belonging to, or any confidential information obtained 
atts Government department or any person lu the service of 


cies found lty of an offense hereunder shall, upon sum- 
mary conviction, be liable to a fine not exceeding $5,000 or to imprison- 
ment for not more than five years, or to both fine and imprisonment. 

The Senator will see this goes much further in many respects 
than the measure which is now under consideration. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Of course, Mr. President, much further. I 
do not impugn the loyalty of any Senator, because I think every 
Senator on this floor is as Joyal and as true to his country as [ 
am. I am saying, as an argument, that if this bill contains the 
France amendment it will be the only criminal statute in the 
world that has such a provision in it. I say that without fear 
ef contradiction; and I say you are putting this amendment 
upon a statute that is intended only to catch spies and I. W. W.'s 
and disloyal citizens in this country, and if we do not put it en 
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other criminal statutes referring to our entire citizenship, why 
should we put it on a statute which applies only to disloyal 
citizens? That is the argument I make, and I think it is a just 
argument, becnuse yon can not dispute the fact. 

Now. as to the other amendment that was agreed to in con- 
ference, known as section 4, if is not in disagreement. Of 
course, Sen: ters may differ about that matter. I want to say to 
the Senate that we discussed it over and over again on another 
occasion, not ut the time the amendment was adopted. and it 
was adopted by the Senate by a large majority. Some Senators 
I know were not present, but that was not my fault. We had 
a time limit to vote and it was put on the bill. 

We have to trust somebody, Senators, to administer the law. 
There has heen too much of a tendency here in the Senate to 
oppose gol mensures on account of men, Is not that true? 
Senators huve stood here and fought excellent measures be- 
cause of the men who had to administer them. We have to 
trust someboly. That is not the way Senators should consider a 
greut measure which is to be passed for the benefit of the citizens 
of this entire country. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator let me ask him this 
question? Are the amendments on page 2 and page 3 in the 
sume laugunge that the Senate passed, or have they been 
changed? 

Mr. OVERMAN. In what line? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On line 18, page 2. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The conferees did not change anything ma- 
terial except as to the France amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And everything else is in the same 
language the Senate adopted? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Exactly the same language. except that it 
must be limited to the war. We agreed that this stutute should 
be limited to the war. That is the only material change which 
was made in conference—striking out the France amendment. 
All the other amendments are as they were passed by the Senate, 
except that we left out the word “ contemptuous” and we put 
in the word “ willfully ”; that not only must it be done with an 
intent, but it must be willfully done. That was suggested by 
the Senator from Colorado IMr. Tuomas]. Those were the 
only changes in the conference report, except some words which 
were not inaterial 

Mr. NELSON, If the Senator will allow me, we made one 
other small change in line 16. We struck out the word “ dis- 
courage.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. It occurs in two places. We struck out the 
word “discourage” in both cases, so that it reads “ obstruct 
or willfully attempt to obstruct.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I said that there was no material change 
except limiting it to the zime of the war and striking out the 
France amendment, I said that there had been some changes in 
language. We left out the word “ contemptuous,” as the House 
objected to those words. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. ‘That lessened, instead of increased, 
the force of the Senate bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN, Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And the insertion in section 4, 
“when the United States is at war.“ lessened the time of the 
duration of the proposed statute rather thun Incrensed it? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; as it passed the Senate the fourth sec- 
tion, giving the Postmaster General this power. wus general, and 
we thought it ought to be confined simply to the war. That 
was the only mnterial change in it. The Senate had passed it 
making it absolutely a general power. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And the conferees accepted it, pro- 
vided that it were limited to the duration of the war? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Provided it were limited to the war? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And the conferees of the House 
also agrees! to strike out the word “ discourage,” which was put 
into the bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. So that the only thing on which 
the Senate yielded that increased the vigor of the bill is amend- 
ment numbered 6 on page 3? 

Mr, OVERMAN. That is all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And the question now is whether 
we are willing to leave out amendment numbered 6. on page 8, 
as applied really to amendment numbered 5, on pages 2 and 3? 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is all, That is the question now as to 
the adoption of the report. 

Mr. President. I understand that some Senator—I think the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nozris]—desires to make a motion 
to send the report back to conference with instructions to leave 
out section 4, which I hope will not be done. The whole argu- 
ment here has ranged around that; that question has been 


r . . pane: 


argued here for months. I am not going further into the argu- 
mont, except to say that I have a mass of literature before me— 
and if I had more time I should like to put some of it in the 
Recorp—showing that there is a German propaganda going ou 
in this country through religious societies. I have seen letters 
in which it is stated they are trying to employ what are called 
colporteurs to distribute what they term religious tracts and 
quotations from the Bible among the employees in all our manu- 
facturing institutions, telling them it is wrong to make muni- 
tions, and sending out literature of every kind and character. 
I wish I could put this matter in the Recorp, but there is too 
much of it, and I am not going to consume any more time of 
the Senate, 

I hope the Senate will vote down the motion, if it is made, to 
recommit the report with instructions, and I ask for the adop- 
tion of the conference report, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it would not be in 
order for us to vote to refer the report back with instructions 
as to something which we had ourselves adopted? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I do not think so, but I am willing to have 
the Senate act. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask that the Secretary read the letter 
addressed to me from the Department of Justice, I wish I 
could also have the memorandum attached thereto read, but 
it is somewhat long, and I will ask that it be put into the 
RECORD. $ 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. If the Senator from 
North Carolina in charge of the bill will allow the Chair to 
inquire, does the Senator ask to have the letter to which he 
refers read or merely to be put in the RECORD? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I ask that the letter be read, and that the 
memorandum be Inserted into the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, it 
will be so ordered. The Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

ee. s JUSTICE, 


Washington, D. O., April 26, 1918. 
Senator Lex 8. A 


OVERM 
United States — Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SsnaTor Overman: Judging from the debate in the Senate 
yesterday the purport of the letter addressed to Mr. Wann on April 16 
Coes not seem to have been clear, This is the situation: 

As already pointed out, the greatest da to the country, 88 
to-day is — 5 — of different 1 of seditious propaganda, 3 y 
alse pacifist pro} As — 3 now stands, without 
proviso as to motives pr justifiable ends, the accused when 8 
to trial already has a him all the protection afforded by the 
Paros on of the United States nteving the right of free spec 

Further, to secure his conviction the Government must prove tha 
rm did willfully the act complained of, and it is also necessary, as the 
courts have invariably pointed out to the Juries, for the jury to be 
sutisticd that the acts were done or the utterances made with intent 
to obstruct enlistment or to cause iusubordination, etc. About 250 
defendants have either pleal guilty — have been convicted by juries 
under this section. There has been no general complaint that the law 
has not been impartially 3 — or that individual Mberties have 


been improperly interfered with. 

It is quite unnecessary to sa 25 that the Department ot Justice, even in 
war time, believes that the fullest measure of constitutional protection 
should be given to every defendant, That is already accomplished with- 
out the addition of the p proviso. In this connection I ig Sag 
tally a at your attention to the opinion recently ressed by ex-F 

a iliam H. Taft, who has been recently pen in the newspapers 
as stating: 

“The statutes should never require proof that the uttering of disloyal 
sentiment ts with the intent to stop the draft or to accomplish some 
other treasonable purpose. is ts often difficult to show, and when 
it can be shown the crime should be regarded as of a higher order and 
should have severe punishment. The ground for pais ng such words 
without regard to the intention of the speaker is that they bave one or 
two pernicious tendencies; they either stir those who hear to violence, 
and so produce a breach of the ce, or they influence others to share 
in the sentiment, and thus retard support of the war. 

A few days ago one Clarence H. Waldron, convicted at Burlington, Vt., 
under section 3, was sentenced to serve a term of 15 years for attempts 
to cause insubordination in the military forces, etc. In his charge t to 
ak Jur. —— ie ease United States District Judge Howe used the fol- 
own, 

“The Deen evidence tends to show that the defendant in- 
tende to cause insubordination, disloyalty, and refusal of duty in the 
military forces of the United States; the defendant's evidence tends to 
show that the only intention which be nad was to serve 

“You should be careful not to mix motive with intent. Motive is that 
— leads to the act; intent qualifies it. A crime may be committed 

a good motive, it may be committed with an evil motive, or it 
be committed with a good and an evil motive. To illustrate: The 
mayb of a large family steals bread for his starving children and also 
to deprive the owner of its value. He has two motives; one Is good 
and one is evil; bur he is guilty, notwithstanding he has a motive 
as well as an evl; motive, he must ~~ steal at all. So n this case 
the defendant's intention to serve God does not excuse him, it —.— find 
sors he also intended to cause insubordination, disloyalty, or 

duty.” 

This is an accurate statement of the law; bat if at the time - this 
trial the proviso 2s to good motives, justifiab le ends, etec.. been 
written in at the end of the statute, the court could not — —.— ha vo 
made the statement of the law above set forth. 

As a lawyer, you will readily understand what a cloud of conf 
legal technicalities can be stirred up by Introducing collateral questions 
as to what are justifiable ends, the personal motives of the defendant, 
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etc., especially in cases where the real issue should be the question 
whether the defendant has willfally crippled his country in war time. 
The position of this department is this: This section is effective only 
during the period of war. For nearly a year the original section 3 has 
existed without the proviso, and no wrong has been done under it. 
There is no necessity now for inserting such a proviso. Without it the 
defendant will have the full measure of protection guaranteed him by 
the Constitution, and the Government will be, as now, required to prove 
beyond a reasonable doubt both intent and willful action. To insert 
such a proviso in the statute will piae an additional and unnecessary 
burden on the prosecution which will seriously hamper the prosecution 
of the most dangerous forms of German propaganda, This is not a 
statement of opinion, but a statement of fact based on the actual ex- 
perience of the past year. 
Respectfully, Joux Lond O'BRIAN, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General for War Work 
(For the Attorney General). 


The memorandum referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1918. 
MEMORANDUM ON PENDING AMENDMENT OF ESPIONAGE ACT. 


In the pending bill to amend section 3, Title I of the espionage act, 
a clause was inserted in the Senate reading: 

“Provided, however, That nothing in this act shall be construed as 
limiting the liberty or impairing the right of any individual to publish 
or speak what is true, with g motives and for justifiable ends.“ 

At the suggestion of this department said clause was climinated by 
the conference committee, and the pending discussion in the Senate 
relates to that clause, 

This clause might be interpreted as governing all cases under section 
3. whether arising under the section as originally enacted or as amended 
by the new act. At the very least it would govern cases brought for 
attempting to obstruct or discourage the recruiting or enlistment service 
of the United States, which will be the provision under which most 
cases against propaganda will be brought. 

The said clause relating to motives and justifiable ends will, as a 
practical matter, make the esplonage act elther entirely useless or 
materially decrease its usefulness as a weapon against pro-German or 
antiwar propaganda. 

Most of the amendments inserted in the bill in the Senate do not con- 
cern that which may be properly termed “ propaganda.” ‘They are con- 
cerned with disloyal, contemptuous, etc., language about the form of 
government or the flag or the uniform. These disloyal remarks or out- 
bursts, against which these amendments are mainly directed, have 
seldom any effectiveness as propaganda. In fact, the debate in the 
Senate showed that these provisions were treated as police provisions 
made necessary because the disloyal remarks of the type indicated in 
the bill, instead of causing disloyalty, tend to cause a passionate loyalty 
which apne itself in outrages and disorders. Consequently in 
dealing with these disloyal remarks which are brought within the scope 
of the espionage 2 these amendments we are not dealing with 
propaganda; that is, effective propaganda which obstructs the prosecnu- 
tion of the war by obstructing the participation of the citizens in mili- 
tary service or other form of war service. 

The dangerous propaganda seldom takes the shape of open and frank 
abuse of the United States or praise of Germany. It practically never 
takes the shape of advocacy of the cause of Germany or opposition to 
the cause of the United States in the war. It is seldom if ever ible 
to prove a German source or propaganda: that is, to proye t the 
financing of it or the instigation of it has a German source. On its 
face the propaganda generally shows a motive other than opposition 
to the cause of the United States in the war or the promotion of the 
cause of Germany; and it is seldom if ever possible to prove that there 
js a concealed motive to promote the cause of Germany. Despite Its 
defects the espionage act bas proved a fairly effective weapon against 
propaganda and if amended as secersted by this department there ts 
every reason to believe that it will prove an exceedingly effective 
weapon against propaganda. Its effectiveness, however, for this pur- 
pose has come and must 5 come from the principle that the 
motive prompting the propaganda irrelevant and that the criminal 
nature of the propaganda is dependent either upon the intent of it or 
upon the natural or necessary effects of it. To make the question of 
motive relevant, as the sald clause proposes, would be introducing an 
clement which would enormously increase the difficulty of successful 
prosecution and enormously decrease the value of the espionage act as 
a deterrent of propaganda. Let me illustrate this by referring briefly 
to four or five of the current types of dangerous and effective propa- 

nda. 

e of these types may be classed as religious or Christian pacifism ; 
matia position to participation in the war on the ground that such 
participation is opposed to the tenets of Christianity and the word of 
As we know from authoritative information, it was this type 
of propaganda which was extensively effective in the weakening of the 
Italian Army which caused the great Italian retreat. It would, if 
permitted to spread, tend to weaken the fighting effectiveness of any 
nation. On its face this type of propaganda has the highest possible 
motive, namely the purely religions motive, and that is often the real 
motive. Even where not the real motive, any other motive would be 
generally impossible to prove. The statements made in this propaganda 
consist generally of quotations from the Bible and interpretations 
thereof, so that the statements of fact therein contained are generally 
true or at least can not be shown to be untrue. Convictions against 
this type of propaganda are only possible where the motive is lrrele- 
vant and the intent of the propaganda or the natural effect of the 
propaganda is the determining factor. Another class of cffective 

ropaganda, by which I mean propaganda which has an effectiveness 
hh diminishing the 2 force of the Nation and contains the dan- 
gers of actually disintegrating the fighting force of the Nation, is that 
which is engaged in promoting the proletariat revolution. Its cardinal 
principle is that hostility between nations is due to commercial and 
capitalistic rivalry; that the real hostility is between the proletariat 
ef all nations and the capitalists of all nations, We know that this 
t of propaganda has had serious results in weakening the fighting 
effectiveness of Russia. It contains few assertions of facts, at any 
rate; assertions of facts can easily be avoided without reducing the 
effectiveness of the prepaganda. On its face its motive is not treason- 
able; that is, on its face its motive is not to assist the enemy. Where 
a treasonable motive exists, this motive is concealed and sellom dis- 
coyerable. ‘lo introduce the element of motive is to render the statute 
practically useless against this type of propaganda. 


God. 
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Another type analogous to the previous type is that which promotes 
the theory that international socialism fs o sel in principle to this 
war, The promotion of international socialism can not, when repre- 
senting genuine convictions, be attributed to bad motives. It repre- 
sents one theory as to the best way of promoting human happiness, and 
the eee of human happiness is u good motive. Yet this propa- 
ganda sometimes takes a shape which might have great effectiveness in 
obstructing war preparation and the conduct of the war. 

Another type is that which is engaged in the promotion of greater 
8 of treatment of the negro, and proclaims that the requirement 
of military service on the part of the negro entitles him to be free 
from lynchings and various social and political discriminations. The 
statements of fact used in this propaganda are frequently true. The 
promotion of better conditions for the negro often is und may be based 
upon good motives; yet this propaganda often shows the intent and 
more often shows the tendency or natural effect of obstructing the war. 

Many other types of dangerous or effective 3 basel on 
good motives, or at least where proof of disloyal motive is practically 
never available could be added. In short, the well-known distinction 
in criminal law between motive and intent is a distinction upon which 
the effectiveness of the espionage act as a weapon against dangerous 
antiwar propesands largely E Egen 

To make the question of motive relevant in these cases, as would be 
done if the sald clause were retained, would most seriously impair, if 
not totally destroy, the effectiveness of the espionage act against those 
ey of propaganda which are really the most dangerous or cffective 


he recent trial in the district of Vermont of Clarance U. Waldron 
may furnish an illustration. The charge of the court in that case 
been incorporated in Bulletin No. 79 of the Interpretation of War 
Statutes, a copy of which is hereto attached. On page U it will be noted 
that the court told the jury to be careful and not mix motive with 
intent, as a crime may be committed with a good motive. If the pro- 
clause were inserted in the bill not only would the court have 

n forced to omit all reference to this well-known distinction between 
motive and intent, but, on the contrary, would have felt it necessary 
to inform the Jury that it could take the motive of the defendant into 
account and would have to acquit him It it felt that the utterances made 
by him had been made with a good motive. 

The prevalence in the 5 of certain kinds of disloyal expressions 
bearing some analogy to the old types of libel of the Government has 
quite naturally caused the Senate to insert a clause taken from the 
history of the law of libel. This clause has no appropriate place, how- 
ever, in a statute or part of a statute dealing with modern war propa- 
ganda. If it is to be retained in the act at all, it should be most care- 
fully limited to those portions of the act which are analogous to the 
law of libel, as, for Instance, those provisions directed against disloyal 
or abusive language about the form of government of the United States 
or the Constitution of the United States or the military forces of the 
United States, ete. 

All question of motive should be most carefully excluded from those 
provisions of the statute under which the more subtle, dangerous, and 
effective types of antiwar propaganda will have to be fought. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I desire also to put In the Recorp another 
memorandum which has been sent to me by the Attorney General, 
showing how the France amendment would impose such a burden 
on him that he doubts whether in many cases he could convict 
guilty men if the amendment is left in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The memorandum referred to is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO SECTION 3, TITLE I, OF 
THE ESPIONAGD LAW. 

The opinion of the Military Intelligence Branch ts entirely adverse 
to the amendment to the espionage law to the effect that section 3, 
Title I, shall not apply to those who utter, What is true, with 8004 
motives and for justifiable ends.“ 

Experience teaches that such an amendment would to a large degree 
nullify the value of the law and turn every trial Into an academic de- 
bate on insoluble riddles as to what is true. Human motives are too 
complicated to be discussed, and the word “ justifiable” is too clastic 
for practical use. 

There could hardly be less harm in a law saying that a soldier stall 
not be punished for disobedience, provided he bases his refusal to serve 
on grounds that are true and justifiable, and peeves tbat his motives. 
are pure. Our soldiers temporarily surrender ir liberties of thought 
and speech and action in order that they may save them for the future. 
The whole Nation must subject itself to discipline until after the war. 
Otherwise in defending liberties in detail, we may lose liberty alto- 
get 


r. 

In every division camp there are so-called “ conscientious objectors " 
who refuse to do oer 3 duty whatsoever. They endeavor to 
spread their pour throughout the camps. They are stimulated by 
numerous publishers and orators. The Intelligence Service has in its 
files great quantities of books, perlodicals, circulars, and letters inter- 
cepted and confiscated. ‘The truth of these documents depends on the - 
DADE of view of the reader. The motives alleged are the highest, and 
yet their unrestricted dissemination could only serve to stir men up to 
mutiny and tend to disintegrate our entire y- 

One of the most dangerous examples of this sort of propaganda is 
the book called The Finished Mystery,” a work written in extremel 
religious language and distributed in enormous numbers. The only ef- 
fect of it is to lead soldiers to discredit our cause and to inspire a feel- 
Ing at home of resistance to the draft. 

The Kingdom News, of Brooklyn, prints a petition demanding that 
restrictions on “The Finished Mystery * and similar works should be 
removed, so that people may be permitted, without Interference or 
molestation, to buy, sell, have, and read this aid to Bible study.“ ‘The 
peste of this amendment would reopen our camps to this poisonous 
nflnence. 

The International Bible Students’ Assoclation pretends to the most 
religious motives, yet we have found that its headquarters have long 
been reported as the resort of German agents. 

Shakespeare wisely said that “the devil may quote Scripture to his 
own purposes,” and the Germaus are peculiarly fond of abusing the 
religious spirit. The Kaiser appeals for obedience to his every behest 
on the claim that he is the divine representative and spokesman. ‘The 
German clergy has been a unit both at home and throughout this 
country in denouncing all resistance to the Kaiser as impious, 
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The collapse of the Italian Army last year was laring due to the 


religious literature printed in Italian and dropped among 
Austrian sihis The Germans have recently 
British troops thousands of copies of a sermon E v. John Haynes 
Holmes with a view to stirring up mutiny. is preacher resides in 
America and ts linked with the Fintshed Mystery group: His. motives 
are 5 sincere, and be thinks his ends justifiable, yet it is evi- 
dent that if his sermons. appeal to the Germans as ammunition, tice 
must be dangerous in our country. The amendment proposed woul 
leave such preachers to unrestricted sedition. 

The gospel of sabotage is preached by many eminent professors in 
eloquent terms. Destruction of property, ruination of sawanills, burn- 
ing of crops, sinking of ships, are all advocated as acts of high prin- 
ciple looking toward the betterment of labor. The result Is the hamper- 
ing of military success and it is the result, not the motive, that must 
be guarded against. The damage to life, property, and efficiency al- 
ond done by these doctrines is great, and they threaten greater 

mage. 

The motives of a negro preaching the elevation of his race could 
hardly be attacked us bad, yet the result may be equivalent to the 

vention of reinforcements. G. H. Mason, a negro pastor of Jackson, 

iss., preached resistance to the draft. with the result that only 31 
out of G3 negro registrants in that country responded to the call. 

There is do more dangerous element in this country than that which 
conscientiously battles for unlimited individual freedom of act and 

h at this time. The persons assume the highest ethical and 
philosophical grounds, but thelr tnfinences is as paralyzing as that of 
the fanatics whose motives are so earnest that they will commit arson, 
murder, or suicide to register their beliefs. 

The motives of the Bolsheviki in Russia were good, their ends justi- 
fiable in their eyes, and their criticisms of the administrations were 
true, but they overlooked the military danger of such discussions, with 
the result that the soldiers shot nobody but thelr own officers and their 
fellow citizens, and the Germans are still marching almost unresisted 
across the prostrate nation in spite of a treaty of peace. 

The only ones who have profi by the Russian excess of liberty are 
the Germans who do not belleve in personal freedom except in the 
countries they wish to conquer. 

The passage of this amendment would greafly weaken American 
efficiency and help none but the enemy. Results, not motives, count in 
war, therefore the law and its executors should be concerned witb pro- 
curing desirable aud preventing dangerous results, leaving motives to 
the morcy of the judges or to the perspective of historians. 


Mr. FLETCHER obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WALSH. I want to say a word concerning the letter 
which has just been read, if the Senator from Florida will per- 
mit me. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yleld for that purpose, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
yields, and the Chair recognizes the Senator from Montana for 
the purpose expressed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I do not want, even by remain- 
ing silent, to have it supposed that I at least accept at all the 
reasoning either of the Assistant Attorney General or of the 
district judge whose opinion he quotes. I do not recognize that 
in the application of the very well-understood clause, with 
good motives and for justifiable ends,” anybody can excuse: him- 

self for a plain violation of law. That is not “a justifiable end“ 
which, is. a violation of law. So, Mr. President, if one under 
the statutes has the intent to obstruct enlistment, he can not 
say that he was actuated by good motives, and there are no 
justifiable ends. So, in respect to the case cited by the judge 
of tho man who steals bread to save his child from starvation, 
he can not claim that he is actuated by good motives and for 


e troops by 
among the 


justifiable ends, because the law will not recognize the stealing f 


ef bread as excusable, even though it be done for the purpose 
of saving a child from starvation. That is not a “ justifiable 
end in the contemplation of the law. z 

So, Mr. President, with reference to the people who: teach. 
the evil of bearing arms and the evil of participation. in military 
activities, of the Government, if their teaching is done with 
the intent to obstruct enlistment or to incite insubordination 
in. the Army. they can not escape responsibility for their act by 
saying that they were actuated by a desire to serve God. 

Mr. President, that was all tried out in the Mormon cases, 
‘Tic Mormons, formerly at leust-and T assume that the thing 
has been abandoned—taught—at least, as it is generally under- 
stood—that plural marriage was not only countenanced by 
Holy Writ but was a highly commendable thing. Doubtless 


they believed what they taught, and they taught it with the } 


best of motives; but the law forbids plural marriages. They 
could not say that they were actuated by good motives or for 
justifiable ends. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
be justifiable. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course. The end must be one which the 
law recognizes as justifiable. Therefore, Mr. President, in all 
of these cases, if the man actually is guilty of the criminal 
intent contemplated by the statute, if he does. really intend’ to 
- bleck our armies in any way or to incite insubordination. or 
mutiny among our soldiers, or if he intends in any way to ob- 
struct the draft, he can not escape condemnation under this 


Both the motives and the ends must 


act as it now stands or as it will be if it goes into force without 
the France amendment. He can not escape responsibility in 
that way: 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Florida. yield to me? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. The other day during the discussion. of one phase 
of this conference report, particularly that to which the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran]: addressed himself, attention was 
called to the fraud statute and to the holdings of the court in 
respect to that statute. I have received u letter from the 
Solicitor of the Post Office Depurtment and I should like to 
have it read at this time as- a part of the discussion upon this 
phase of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Chair hears no objection; 
oe the letter referred to by tlie Senator from Utah will be 
read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 4, 1918. 


Hon. Wirtiamw II. Krxe. 


’ 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran SENaton Kino: I read in the Reconn this morning the 
speeches in the Senate of yesterday aud your remarks in the course 
of the debate. i 

The language of section 4 under discnesion is identical. with that of 
the fraud statute, and it is impossible to make any distinction between 
the practical operation of the two measures: The fraud statute iteci? 
does not provide for a hearing, nor does it provide that a fraud order 
shall oniy be issued against persons who have been convicted of the 
fraud, as one might assume from the remarks of Senators. 

The Postmaster General would at the present time have as much 


power to Issue fraud orders against newspapers for political purposes 


or in order to accomplish. any of the purposes suggested by Senators 
in furtherance of political interests under the existing fraud statute 
as be would have to issue orders for the return: of such mall under 
section 4 of the bill; The fraud statute Itself dors not even provide 
for a . As a matter of practice and In order to administer 
absolute justice, full hearings are held in fraud cases; that is, where 
conclusive evidence of the fraud. docs not appear upon the face of the 
papers before the department. This practice would undoubtedly bo 
extended to cover seditious cases, but in the latter clase much of. tho 
Illegal matter under the espionage act would appear on the very face 
of the literature being, circulated, which: would make a. hearing unnec- 
essary, in some cases. In fact, the public. interests might serlousiy 
suffer by permitting tlie continued use of the mails to one sending Mt- 
erature manifestly in violation’ of the espionage act pending such 


g. 

Nor does the analogy between the fraud statute, and the proposed 
law stop at what has said. The fraud statute does not provide 
in terms for a review by the courts, but it is settled law that the 
equity courts: have Jurisdiction. to restrain orders of the Postmaster 
General where they are issued contrary to law or where for any reason 
it — the Postmaster General has acted in an arbitrary or 
capricious manner. 

This ls a war measure aud is intended to 
mental instrumentality—the mails—from 


revent this great govern- 
ing used 
interest of the Government in the prosecution of this, war. 


against the 
"tne eqnity 


courts would have the same jurisdiction to restrain, impro orders 
of the Postmaster General under, section 4 of this p i DUL that 
they now have under the fraud: statuto Ifi the: Postmaster General 


should attempt to use this power for other purposes, political or 
otherwise, such as has been suggested in the course of the debate, 
he would not only violate the law himself, a remedy for which wouldl- 
immediately be available in injunction 8 but make himself 
the object of ridicule and contempt of the A can people, with the 
result that instead of . e any political advantage such 
action: would: be a political ng. 

There is a further N tkis class of legislation and 


fraud | n. Not 2 Congress provided for the- Issuance of 
fraud orders by the Post ice Department, upon evidence satisfactory” 
to the Postmaster General, but, as. in the matter under considoration, 
there is a nion criminal’ statute making it a penal offense to: use 


the mails for udulent purposes. The delays nt and the toch- 

calities. resorted to iu criminal ngs: have demonstrated be- 
ond any doubt that the preventive. measure: employed! y ll Post 
Saen rtment is infini more effective in preventing udm than 
provisio: The fact: is that the action: of the Post OMce 
frauds bas furnished the information: upon 


owed. 
Masses- Publishing Co., where the magazine 
uly; and where the courts 


bas been barred from the malls since last 

have sustained the action of the department, but where the criminal: 

Proceedings are still pending after one: mistrial, ls an example) of the 

relative efficiency. of the two methods in handling seditious. matter. 
Masses case Is. merely typical. In many such, cases it. takes years 


The 
to bring offenders to trial in fraud: cases, 
Much 


tributed ny or concerns throughout; the country in eironlar 
form and:a is accompanied by argent solicitations for funds to con- 
tinue the work, and hundreds of thousands of dollars are 

ing sent through the mails to the distributors of such Literature. 


are made is that a finding of the facts before the department is made 
ny by the solicitor for the department and form a part of the record 
of the case and are made & part of the order of the Postmaster General; 
all of — 5 are available to the interested partics for use in the 
courts or o 
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W. H. Lamar, Solicitor, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, there need be no further 
argument in respect to the provision in the bill which was in- 
serted here in the Senate; that really is not up for discussion, 
as I view the matter. Of course, we have a perfect right to 
discuss it, but it is not involved in the question before the 
Senate at this time. The sole question is, Shall the Senate 
agree to this conference report? The conference report has not 
changed that provision in the bill to which the letter just read 
is addressed, and to which a good deal of discussion has been 
directed. It does not change that in any respect whatever, 
except to insert at the beginning of that clause, section 4, the 
words “when the United States is at war”; in other words, it 
limits the application of this post-office provision to the period 
of the war. That is the only thing the conferees did with re- 
spect to that provision of the bill, otherwise it remains precisely 
as the Senate adopted it, and I have not heard anywhere any 
objection to the language inserted by the conferees. I take it 
that all those who were opposed to the original provisions of 
the bill prefer it with that language, and all those who favored 
the original provisions certainly have no objection to that 
language. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr, President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK, I agree with the Senator that that is so; 
but, at the same time, when it comes to the adoption of the con- 
ference report in its final form, Senators who are opposed to 
any part of the bill as originally passed may still oppose the 
adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I concede that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That, of course, involves no reflection 
upon the action of the conferees. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I concede that. I say we have the riglit 
to thrash this all out again; we have a perfect right to do that 
und object to the whole bill; and the discussion has for two 
days and a half very largely been directed against the bill as 
n whole, rather than against any action by the conferees. We 
have gone over and over here in the last two days and a half 
precisely what we undertook to settle when we passed the bill 
and sent it to conference. We have a right to do that, of 
course; but I am not going into that field, because I supposed 
it had been settled and concluded, and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, it was settled right. All I propose to deal with is the 
conference report. ; 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I quite agree with the Senator that the 
words the conferees placed in the bill, limiting the operation of 
this proposed statute to the period of the war, improve it. At 
the same time the conferees openly violated a rule of the Sen- 
ate, and if any Senator wished to make the point of order that 
the conferees had inserted matter that neither House had con- 
sidered, the conference report would go back to conference. I 
have no disposition, however, to raise that point, and I appre- 
hend that no other Senator will do so. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I appreciate what the Senator has said; 
but at the same time I differ with him as to a violation of any 
rule of the Senate, because that amendment was in conference 
as a whole; the House said, “ We will agree to it, provided you 
amend it so and so.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator will remember 
that we amended the rules only two or three weeks ago, and in 
the new rule it is specifically stated that the conferees shal! not 
insert any matter that has not been agreed upon by cither 
House, nor shall they strike out anything that both Houses have 
agreed to. I simply call attention to that, without any inten- 
tion of raising the point at this time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am very glad to have the Senator men- 
tion it. I will try to keep it in mind in any future work of that 
kind, but I was not under that impression; my judgment is that 
the Senator is in error about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me for just a moment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. ‘ 
_ (Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it seems to me the 

Senator from New Hampshire, usually so accurate on questions 
regarding the rules, is not right about this matter. The Senate 


passed this provision with reference to the Postmaster General 
and made it apply for all time. The House came in and said, 
“We will not accept that, but we will yield if you make it apply 
only for a limited time.” - To yield for a limited time what has 
been made applicable for all time is a legitimate conference 
agreement. The question was, Shall it be for all time? The 
House said, “ No; but we will agree to it for a limited time.“ 
To say that the provision shall apply for a limited time is to 
accept part of what the Senate has done. All that the Senate 
did was in conference, and the House accepted part of what 
the Senate did. If we can not in conference under our new 
rule make an agreement of that sort, our new rule kas cut us 
practically out of bringing the two Houses together. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator probably is familar 
with the amendment to the rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was on the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Rules of the Senate when it was prepared. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Secretary has it at hand, I wish 
it might be read now. However, I do not wish to prolong the 
controversy at all, and I will not ask that it be read; it is very 
explicit. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, as I was saying, the argu- 
ments which have been advanced during the discussion of this 
whole question as to whether or not we will agree to the con- 
Sieh: report have been arguments directed against the entire 
bill. 

There is need of this legislation, Mr, President. It began, if 
I may be permitted to trace briefly its history, in a very innocent 
sort of way. It was suggested by the Department of Justice, 
because we had inadvertently overlooked in the original net. 
approved June 15, 1917, the language found in section 3 of the 
pending measure, which applies to “causing or attempting to 
eause insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty.” 

Tn the next portion of that section we use the language— 
or shall willfully obstruct the recruiting or enlistment service of the 
United States to the injury of the service of the United States— 

Omitting the words “ or attempt to obstruct.” 

Cases arose where it was difficult to prove an actual obstrue- 
tion to the recruiting or enlistment, but there was an effort 
made to obstruct. Attempts were made. The intention was 
there. The purpose was there. The motive was there. Every- 
thing which the law condemned was there, but it did not 
actually result in preventing or obstructing the enlistment or 
the recruiting. Now, we had overlooked the use of those words, 
“or attempt” to do these things. We used them in the first 
part of section 3 of the original act, and omitted them in this 
part of the section. They are absolutely necessary words. So 
that this measure was proposed in the House in order to cure 
that defect; and you will find, referring now to section 3, that 
about all that was added in the original bill was this language 
in line 15: 

Or shall willfully obstruct or willtully attempt to obstruct the re- 
cruiting or enlistment service of the United Stqtes. 

That was primarily the purpose of the bill when it was 
introduced. It came to the Senate, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and there certain amendments were 
offered; and the amendment reported by the committee, which 
is numbered 5, and some others were agreed to in the Senate. 
There was an added amendment, numbered 6, offered by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] in the Senate. 

The House disagreed to these amendments, and asked for a 
conference. We agreed to the conference, and the conferees 
then took up the measure. The House conferees were willing 
to accept the Senate amendment numbered 4, provided we 
struck out the useless words—I regard them as useless“ or 
discourage” as they appear in lites 15 and 16, so as to leave 
the act: 

Or shall willfally obstruct or a a attempt to obstruct the re- 
crniting or enlistment service of the United States. 

There is no use in using the words “discourage or attempt 
to discourage,” as we conceived; and we agreed with the House 
conferees upon tliat proposition. They agreed to the other 
amendments proposed and adopted in the Senate, with the 
addition in line 23 of page 4 of the words I haye just men- 
tioned: 

When the United States is at war the Postmaster General may— 


And so forth. They insisted upon disagreeing to amendment 
numbered 6, which is the matter offered by the Senator from 
Maryland, in this language: ‘ 

Provided, however, That nothing in this act shall be construed as 
limiting the liberty or impairing the right of any individual to publish 
or aoak what is truc, with zood mottwes, and for justifiable ends. 

The Senate conferces were obliged to yield on that umend- - 
ment; and the report comes here practically with that the only 
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change made in the action of the Senate—the omission of that 
proviso from the bill—if the conference report is agreed to. 

The effect of such a proviso in this measure would be to place 
upon the Government the burden of proving what? Either one 
of these offenses mentioned in amendment numbered 5, for 
instance, that the defendant did— 
willfully utter, print, write, or publish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, 
contemptuous, or abusive language about the form of government. of 
the United States, or the Constitution of the United States, or the 
military or naval forces of the United States. 

You not only must prove that as a fact beyond a reasonable 

doubt in order to secure a conviction, but, if the defendant 
is permitted to set up as a defense that what he said was true, 
and was said with good motives and for justifiable ends, then 
the Government must meet that, and carry the burden of 
proving beyond a reasonable doubt not only that these things 
were uttered which the language of the law condemns, but that 
they were not true, that they were not uttered with good 
motives, nor were they uttered for justifiable ends. There- 
fore, in order to secure a conviction under this act, the Govern- 
ment would have to establish not only that the defendant did 
or said the things that are condemned by the act, but, in addi- 
tion, beyond a reasonable doubt, that those things were not true 
that he said or did, that they were not said or done with good 
n and that they were not said or done for justiflable 
en 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. REED. Does not the Senator think that is purely a 
matter of defense, and that the instruction of the court would 
be that if the defendant had uttered the words, and if those 
words had the effect condemned by the bill, they could find 
him guilty unless the jury further found that the words uttered 
were true, and that they were uttered for justifiable purposes? 
Would not that be the instruction? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That might possibly be the form of the 
instruction; it might be put in that form; but I believe that 
the court would be obliged to instruct the jury, if requested by 
the defendant—as of course it would be—that the burden was 
on the Government to establish not only the fact that the 
defendant uttered this contemptuous, abusive, or profane lan- 
guage regarding the Government or the flag or the military or 
naval forces of the United States, but that what he said was 
not true, and was not uttered with good motives or for justiti- 
able ends. I think if you put this provision in the law you will 
impose upon the Government the additional burden not only of 
proving the facts denounced in the bill but of proving that they 
were not true, and that they were not uttered with good motives 
and for justifiable ends. It hampers the Government. It gives 
the defendant the opportunity, of coming into court with a 
plea under which he can exploit his views, under which he can 
read extracts from various authors by way of establishing the 
truth of what he has said, and by way of undertaking to justify 
the ends which he aimed to accomplish and the motives which 
prompted him. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry of 
the Senator on the matter he has just commented upon? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Do I understand that according to the 
Senator's view this provision would impose upon the Govern- 
ment the burden of proof to show that the defendant did not 
make the statement objected to with good motives and for justi- 
fiable ends? 

Mr, FLETCHER. 
provision. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I never have seen, in any jurisdiction, or in 
any State or Federal prosecution for criminal libel or similar 
offenses, a case where the Government or the State in the first 
instance assumed the burden of proof, and was obliged to make 
it out as a part of the case for the prosecution. That.is a matter 
to be set up by the defendant in defense. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Precisely; and if this were limited to civil 
trials the rule to which the Senator refers would undoubtedly 
hold good. But a different principle controls the proof in civil 
eases than that which controls in criminal cases. In all criminal 
cases the case must be made out beyond a reasonable doubt. 
The burden is on the Government to establish beyond a reason- 
able doubt the charges laid in the indictment or complaint, and 
the charge laid in this indictment and complaint must include 
not only the facts stated in the language of the bill but the 
averment that the things charged were not true and were not 
for justifiable ends and with good motives. That must be the 
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I think that would be the effect of this 


charge in the indictment if you insert a provision like this, 
and the Government must prove beyond a reasonable doubt 
every one of these charges. 

I concede that if the burden is on the plaintiff in a civil suit, 
it may be shifted to the defendant by his setting up a defense 
justifying his act. Then the burden is upon him to establish 
that. But that is not the rule governing the prosecution in 
criminal cases. The Government must establish the averments 
set forth in the indictment, and each and every one of them 
beyond a reasonable doubt. I believe the effect of such a pro- 
viso in this bill would be to impose upon the Government the 
burden of proving the averments in the indictment which would 
conform to the description of any offense that might be outlined 
in the language of the act itself, and, in addition to that, over- 
coming this which is allowed to be set up as a matter of defense, 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The very terms of the bill itself say that 
when the statement is made with good motives and for justi- 
fiable ends that shall be a complete defense, I think I give the 
substance of it. That is a matter of defense. In drawing an 
indictment the district attorney would not make averments 
negativing the facts that constitute the matter of defense. It 
is enough for the Government simply to charge that by the 
utterance or printing of a certain series of words the offense is 
committed. Then the Government does not go further in the 
indictment and aver negatively that it was not for these purposes 
that might be set up in defense. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Will not the Senator admit that this would 
destroy the usual rule that the defendant is presumed to intend 
the consequences of his act? If he is permitted to set up as a 
matter of defense that what he said or uttered was true, or that 
what he said or published was true, then the usual rule, after 
proving that what he had said or what he had published was 
in violation of the language of the act, would be overcome merely 
by the statement that what he said was true or what he pub- 
lished was true. 7 

Mr. SHERMAN. But undoubtedly the district judge of a 
Federal court, in charging the jury, would instruct them that 
unless they were satisfied from all of the evidence that the de- 
fendant had brought himself within the provisions of the act, 
they must convict the defendant. That is the general rule, and I 
do not think this changes it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. Now, without dwelling upon 
that any longer—because the time is very limited—I coneeive 
that this provision is sound In the law of libel, that it reaches 
the situation in the case of publications in newspapers and that 
sort of thing; but this is a criminal statute, which is not di- 
rected merely to what may be published in some newspaper. It 
is not a libel at all. It is a criminal law intended to reach 
offenses against the United States; and, in my judgment, that 
provision has no place in a criminal statute, 

Mr. FALL. Mr, President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do, 

Mr. FALL. May I ask the Senator if it is not his opinion 
that this entire statute is intended to reach what is really an 
assault against the United States—an assault by words? 

Mr, FLETCHER, Precisely. 3 

Mr. FALL. It is not a libel nor a slander statute—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. Exnetly. 

Mr. FALL. But it is a statute designed to cover an assault. 
This is an assault upon the United States, 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is what I claim, Mr, President. That 
is what I mean to say; and in that view the provision is mig- 
conceived as applicable to this kind of a statute. It does not 
impinge upon the right of free speech and free press, and that 
sort of thing, to enact provisions such as we propose to enact in 
this bill. This proviso, as I say, might be perfectly sound if 
We were enacting a statute on libel or slander; but this statute 
is not at all of that nature. It is in some respects similar to 
u statute dealing with criminal libel, but it covers a vast num- 
ber of other things to which this proviso can not apply at all; 
and, as I say, it would practically mean that it would be im- 
possible to convict a defendant charged with a violation of 
what we admit ought to be declared a breach of order or a 
violation of law. It gives him the opportunity to exploit his 
doctrines and his beliefs and his contentions in the courthouse, 
and to get better advertising and publicity, and to do more 
harm with those views. It imposes upon the Government a 
burdem which it would be impossible for the Government to bear 
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successfully in the prosecution of many cases that ought to be 
prosecuted under the law. j 

I submit that we ought to adopt this conference report, which 
would, in effect, omit that provision: from the bill as it came 
from the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

. The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Sermtor from Connecticut? 

Mr. FLETCHER. T yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I want to speak about two minutes before 
the vote Is taken; and I simply wanted to say to the Senator that 
I hope he will not take all the time. T have net taken a minute 
on the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would have been through long ago if 
Senators had not interrupted me. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I realize that the time ts short. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not want to hurry the Senator, but 
I want him to fix it so that I can have two minutes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. I am not going to take longer 
time, Mr. President. I realize the situation. 

I wish to insert in the Recor a clipping from the Washington 
Post of May 2, which refers to the case mentioned by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar] this morning. Of course, I 
do not know whut the facts are about that cuse; but I think 
there are other things in this editorial which ure quite mate- 
rial, and that it ought to go into the -Recorp. I think that u 
provision of this sort would encourage spies and peuple who are 
disposed to hamper and interfere with the proper prosecution 
of the war by the Government. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In: the absence of objection, the 
editorial will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


TENDERNESS TO SPIES. 


t remarkable story. is contained in the news dispatches. 
held at Leavenworth prison acknowled himself a do- 
ement, he was a 
Working 


A somewha: 
An individual 
serter from the American Army. According to the sta 
spy before the entrance of the United States into the war. 
under the direction of one of the attachés of the German Embassy here, 
he spread German propaganda in various communities. Arrés later, 
he was released on promising to become an American citizen. He then 
jolnal the Army a further aided the German’ Embassy by forwarding 
mportant information. Desertion “ by orders from the same source 
followed. He is now to be interned for the duration of the war. 

This story, if true, should be most encouraging to spies of all classes. 
Count Luxburg, If he has any save moments remaining, must feel that 
Argentina has been uuwarrantedly severe lu her treatment of one who 
would mereiy sink a few boats without a trace Instead of 3 
against a whole nation, Von Berustorff and the gallant Boy-Ed wil 
doubtiess regret the passing burst of passion hien dictated their 
abrupt departure for other climes. As for the lesser fry among the 
spies and traitors still in our midst, a marked Increase of plo and 
crime may be looked for. 

They do things better In France. The Teuton in any guise is given 
very brief time to read bis title clear. It behooves him to have cre- 
dentiais close at hand of the most convincing character. Should be 
fail, French courtesy still stretches: to the extent of making a note of 
future condolences to his widow. So it is in Great Britain and Italy. 
Russia still embraces the Teuton pepeni in what is left of her 
once ample bosom, but the spectacle is not attractive, nor a It seemly 
that the United States should be as idiotic as the Hoisheviki in trusting 
the perfidious enemy. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, speaking of the spy ques- 
tion and the espionage question and the censorship question, I 
received this morning a letter signed by Irving Washburn, writ- 
ten upon the official stationery of the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral at 641 Washington Street, New York City, with this state- 
ment upon it: 

Address all communications to“ The Assistant Attorney General.“ 

Then there is the seal of the Department of Justice, with the 
American eagle, the symbol of freedom, flying above this nota- 
tion: 

In replying refer to I. W. 

Which are tho initials of the signer of the letter, Mr. Irving 
Washburn, whatever he may be. 

I send the letter to the desk and ask that the Secretary. read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested, 

The Secretary read as follows: ~ 
[Address all communications to “The Assistant. Atto General.” 

(Seal of Department of Justice.) Customs Division. In replying 

refer to I. W.] 

Orricn or ASSISTANT. e Generar, 


WASHINGTON STRENT, 
New York, May 3, 1918; 
Hon. Fnaxnx B. Bnaxpronn 
Senate Office Building, Washington; D. O: 

Dean Sunxator: In the New York World of yesterday morning you 
are quoted as saying of some one recently appointed by President Wilson, 

substance, as follows: 

“1 only know that he was appetites by tho President, and I take it 
from that that ho has no qualifications.” 


Remembering vou very well personally in connection with my visits 
to New London years ago in the matter of Anna W. Ferris, in which I 


was associated with your firm, I am solicitous to kuow if you are cor- 
rectly quoted by the World. 


I trust that you will 2 aye this as a desire to test the World 
rather than yourself, and be grateful to you for any reply you 


may wisr to make. 
Yours, fa.thfully, Trevino WASHBURN. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, we have not passed any 
test act yet in this country, and I do not propose that that gen- 
tleman shall test me. He can test the New York World if he 
wants to, or any other newspaper, but he can not test me. 

On. page 5741 of the ConcressionaL Recoxp, under date of 
April 29, 1918, this colloquy ensued between the Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN] and me: 

Mr. Patan. Mr. President. 

The Vice PRESIDENT., Does the Senator from Connecticut yield to the 
Senator from California? 2 

Mr. Branpecer. I yield to the Senator from Calltornia. 

1 5 May I address a question to the Senator from Con- 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. You may. 

Mr. IRAN. Wheat is the business or profession of Mr. Borgium? 

Mr. branpgore. He ts a sculptor. 

Mr. Pure Ax. An artist? 

Mr. Braxpeces. He ts a great sculptor, like St. Gaudens. 

Mr. Pretay. Has he any qualifications to Judge of flying machines? 

Mr. Braxppere. I do not know. The President: selected him, and, 
therefore, J think probably he did not have any qualifications. 

Laughter.] I do not know. Let the Senator’ from California go to 
is President and find out. T can not find out anything. 

Now, I get a letter from an Assistant Attorney General. or 
somebody who has access to his stationery. I do not remember 
ever having met the gentleman, though he claims that he met 
me on some official business years ago, I have been informed 
since I came on the floor that he is connected with the customs 
department over in New York. 

I think that is an outrage, Mr. President. If that Is the way 
espionage and | censorship is to be conducted’ in this country—if 
you can not say that you do not think the President appoints 
the right men to office, or that you do not think lie is a gool 
judge of men, or that vou do not think the men he appoints 
have the proper qualifientions—we may as well disband and set 
up a kind of a ezardom in this country. 

I read from the Constitution of the United States: 


The Senators and Representatives * °> è shal © * bo 
privileged from arrest during their attendance at the sessions of their 
respective Houses and in going to and returning from the same, and 
for any speech or debate in either House they shall not be questioned 
in any other place. 

And this little “two spot“ presumes to question me abont 
whether I made the remark or not, and he says he dows not 
want to test me, but he wants to test the New York Wort. 
Well, he is right there in New York, Let him test the New 
York World; I do not care; but I think it is an outrage, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President. I quite agree with the Sen- 
ator that it is; but I want to inquire if this is not au anticipa- 
tion of the beginning. of the reign of terror that is proposed 
under Just such legislation as this; that every person who has 
a seal, or has sense enough to dictate a letter ton good stenog- 
rapher who can write it out legibly and grammatically. will be 
addressing Inquirles of that kind, especially when Congress nil- 
journs, to every person who differs from these self-constituted 
despots? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Why, we will have George Creel at the 
head of a firing squad here inside of three months if we pass 
this kind of legislation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, is it not also true that 
Senators ought to be rather careful about making statements in 
their places on the Senate floor about men und about officials? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator must be the judge of his 
own conduct and I will be the judge of mine“ I will make just 
such statements as I think I ought to make in this free deninc- 
racy, and I will hold myself responsible for them to the full 
extent of the law. $ 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not saying this so much with regard 
to what the Senator from Connecticut has said; but my ob- 
servation is based upon Instances where Senators have stood on 
this floor and made stutements that In my judgment were unfair 
and unjust to individuals and to officials. I think that is wholly 
Wrong. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I liave the floor. and I 
say I do not care what any other Senator has sald. If any Sen- 
ator has made statements that were unwarranted, let him be 
held responsible. I never have made a statement, and I hope J 
never shall make a statement—TI shall not intentionally do so— 
that T can not back up with the facts. If it has gotteu so that 
a Senator of the United States enn not stand on this tlonr ung 
give utterance to his honest opinion in respectful langunge. 
differ as he may politically or in any other way, without being 
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called down by some Creel bureau or some little, miserable 
magazine scribbler, all of whom are on the Creel pay roll now— 
all the muckrakers are there—if it has gotten to that point, 
why, let us dissolye this Government and set up another bolshe- 
viki outfit. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator says he is re- 
sponsible for all the statements he makes upon the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Iam, 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no doubt that is true; but I wish to 
ask him what a“ two spot” is? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator has voted to confirm enough 
to know. [Laughter.] 

Mr. THOMAS. Not enough to know just what that term 
means. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I regret that the 
conferees have abandoned this amendment numbered 6. I would 
rather it had been kept in, I do not agree at all with the 
views of the Assistant Attorney General as to its effect. I 
agree with the view of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] 
on that subject. But, Mr, President, if you will study carefully 
each one of the paragraphs preceding it, you will find that as 
to most of them it is necessary that the statements should have 
been false, and willfully false. 

The only one of the paragraphs that I have been worried 
about is the one that uses the term “Army and Navy.” I think 
there it applies to the. entire Army or the entire Navy, and it 
really means that the language used should have been intended 
to bring the entire Army or the entire Navy into disrepute; 
not a fair criticism of an officer, not a criticism of aviation, not 
a criticism of some fault that is sought to be remedied and 
corrected whereby the Army as a whole would be brought into 
additional credit, would be made illegal by the bill. 

I really think that the effect of the language is practically 
the same without amendment numbered 6 as it is with it, and it 
is very necessary that we should bring the legislation to a close. 
I voted for amendment numbered six. I am sorry it is not in 
the bill now, but I do not think the preceding language is dan- 
gerous without it. 

I do not like section 4, which we put in in the Senate. I voted 
against it. I am sorry it was put in, but I think it is improved 
by the provision that it shall only last during the war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does anyone desire to occupy two 
minutes? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr, President, I should like to occupy 
about one. The most important part of the bill, in my opinion, is 
this part: 

Whoever shall by word or act support or favor the cause of the Ger- 
man Empire or its allies in the present war or by word or act oppose 
the cause of the United States therein, shall be punished— 

And so forth. 

Then there was inserted in the bill, at the instance of the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. France], a proviso to that which 
I have just read: 

Provided, however, That nothing in this act shall be construed as limit- 
ing the liberty or impairing the right of any individual to publish or 
speak what is true, with good motives, and for justifiable ends. 

The effect of these words was that if a man goes out and says, 
“ I favor the German Empire in this war; I am going to support 
it, I think that the cause of Germany is a better cause than 
the cause of the United States, I am not going to buy any liberty 
bonds, and I am doing this from high idealistic love of the Ger- 
man people, the greatest people in the world, and the people of 
the United States ought not to stand in their way 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 4 o'clock having ar- 
rived, in accordance with the unanimous-consent agreement the 
vote will now be taken. The question is on agreeing to the 
report of the committee of conference. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Sccretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. KENYON (when Mr. Cunuuixs's name was called). I 
desire to announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. CUxurxNs!]. 
He is paired with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WartsH]}. If 
my colleague were present, he would vote“ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I made an 
arrangement to pair on this vote with the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Martin}, and I am at liberty to transfer the pair. 
I transfer it to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. MeN ART (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. NUGENT]. I transfer 
that pair to the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when Mr. Martin’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. MARTIN] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. 


He is paired as has been announced, 
ent, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called).. I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], 
but by an arrangement I am permitted to voie upon this ques- 
tion. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. ASHURST (when the name of Mr. SMITH of Arizona was 
called). My colleague [Mr. Surra of Arizona] is absent from 
the Senate by reason of a death in his family. If he were pres- 
ent, he would vote “ yea.” y 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Surrnh] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when Mr. TowNsEND’s name was 
called), The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND] is neces- 
sarily absent on account of illness in his family. 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I am paired on 
this vote with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. I trans- 
fer my pair to the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wor- 
corr]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called), I transfer my 
general pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. JAmes] to 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Samra] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 
That Senator being necessarily absent upon business of im- 
portance, I transfer my pair to the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. RonixsoN J. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KIRBY. I announce the unavoidable absence of the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman], who is de- 
tained on official business. 

I also announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. Roprxson], 
who is absent in connection with the liberty-loan campaign. 
If my colleague were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED. I have a pair with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Surra]. By an arrangement with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], who is also paired, a transfer has 
been effected so that both of us may vote, the pair being be- 
tween the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Jaares] and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Saturn]. I will therefore vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Nucent] and to state that he is paired 
with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. 

Mr. FALL (after having voted in the affirmative). Ẹ neg- 
lected to announce that I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kennrick] who is unavoidably 
absent. I have an understanding with him, however, by which 
I may vote, and I will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Maine IMr. Frernatp] is paired with the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON}. 

The result was announced—yeas 48, nays 26, as follows: 


If my colleague were pres- 


YEAS—48. 
Ashurst Hollis Overman Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex Owen Smith, Md 
Beckham Jones, Wash Phelan Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Pittman Sterling 
“olt Kirby Poindexter Swanson 

Culberson Lenroot Pomerene Thompson 

il Lewis Ransdell Tillman 
Fletcher MeCumber Saulsbury ‘Trammell 
Gerry McKellar Shafroth Underwood 
Guion McLean Sheppard Walsh 
Henderson Myers Shields Warren 
Hitchcock Nelson Simmons Wiltlams 

NAYS—26. 
Borah Gronna e Smoot 
Brandegee Hale MeNary Sutherland 
Calder Harding New Wadsworth 
Curtis Hardwick Norris Watson 
Dillingham Johnson, Cal. ge Weeks 
France Kenyon 
Gallinger Knox Sherman 
NOT VOTING—21. 

Baird James Nugent Townsend 
Cummins Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Vardaman 
Fernald Kello Robinson Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen Kendrick Smith, Ariz. 
Gof La Follette Smith, Mich. 
Gore Martin Thomas 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE subsequently said: I wish to state that had I been 
present when the vote was taken on the conference report on 
the so-called espionage bill, I would have voted “nay.” 
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AMENDMENT OF NATURALIZATION LAWS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. HARDWICK. 
consideration of the conference report upon the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 3132) to amend 
section 2171 of the Revised Statutes of the United States relat- 
ing to naturalization, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘The Senator will not insist on having 
the conference report disposed of to-day. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I shall not insist on having it disposed 
of to-day, but I want to make it the unfinished business before 
the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PARITY OF THE AMERICAN DOLLAR ABROAD, 


Mr. OWEN. I offer the following resolution, 

The resolution (S. Res, 238) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to 
advise the Senate of the amount severally of commercial and financial 
bills payable in terms of the currency of the neutral nations of Europe 
which have been bought and sold severally by the member banke of 
the Federal Reserve System and other banks and bauking houses deal- 
ing in_foreign exchange in the city of New York from January 1 to 
April 1, 1918, and the amount of profit in such transactions. and to 

vise the Senate what steps bave n taken to protect the par value 
of the American dellar in the neutral countries of Europe and what 
is the amount of foreign balances held in the United States at this 
time by such neutral nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
cousiderution of the resolution? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I did not understand that a request 
would be made for fhe immediate consideration of tho reso- 
lution. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I do not think it will require any discus- 
sion at all, No one will, I think, object to the information 
desired. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I would not like to have the matter before 
the Senute as the unfinished business displaced. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, no; I did not intend thut. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The unfinished business can be laid aside 
pending the consideration of this resolution, 

Mr. OWEN. 1 supposed it was temporarily laid aside from 
what the Senator suid. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have no objection to the consideration 
of the resolution if It does not displace the unfinished business. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

The VICE PRESI®ENT. Objection is made, and the resolu- 
tion will go over. 

RENTAL OF PROPEKTY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. I ask unanimous consent to submit a re- 
port from the Committee on the District of Columbia on the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 152) to prevent rental profiteering 
in the District of Columbia, for which 1 propose to ask unani- 
mous consent for immediate consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not to-night? = 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have been instructed by the committee 
to ask the Senate for immediate consideration, and I trust that 
the Senator from Utah will not make an objection under those 
circumstances. The committee considers it of very great im- 
portance. I ask that the joint resolution be read. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That until the adjournment sine die of the present 
session uf the Congress no judicial order for the recovery of possession 
of any real estate now or bereafter hold or acquired by oral or written 
lease, or for the cjectment or d jon of a tenant therefrom, shall 
be made, and all leases thereof shall continue so long as the tenant 
continues to pay rest at the agreed rate and performs the other con- 
ditions of the tenancy, 1 A op the ground that the tenant has falled 
to take reasonable care of the premises or has committed waste, or has 
been guilty of conduct which is a nuisance or amounts to a disturbance 
of the peace of adjoiniug or neighboring oceupiers or a violation of 
law, or that the premises are reasonably required by a landlord for oc- 
cupation by himself or his family while in the employ of or officially 
connected with the Government; and where such order has been made 
but not executed before the panee of this resolution the court b; 
which the order was made may, if it is of the opinion that the order — 
not have been made ‘f this resolution had been in force at the date of 
the making of the order resciud or modify the order in such manner 
as the court may deem proper for the purpose of giving effect to this 
resolution . Provided, That any provision in any oral or written lease 
that the same shall be det ined or forfeited {f the premises shall be 
sold is hereby deciared to be void while this resolution shall be in 
force, and every purchaser shall take the conve; ce of any premises 
subject to the rights of all tenants in — — thereof under tho 
provisions of this resolution. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. GALLINGER, I wish to ask the Senator from Delaware 
what relation this matter has to u general bill dealing with the 
subject which I think has passed the other House and is now 
before the committee of which the Senator is a member? 


I move that the Senate proceed to the 


Mr. SADLSBURY. I was going to ask an opportunity to 
explain very briefly why the joint resolution is pressed in this 
fashion. The District Committee is now considering a bill 
which came from the House providing for stopping the rent 
profiteering which we are satistied has become prevalent in the 
District of Columbia. 

The District Committee of this body, however, has attempted 
fo deal with the subject in a very different way from that pro- 
vided for in the House bill. The difference is in principle, and 
a conference committee will of necessity be appointed to con- 
sider it. and the deliberations of that conference committee will 
doubtless be very long extended. 

The object of this joint resolution is to preserve the status 
of landlord and tenant in the District just as it now exists, so 
that lenses may not be terminated during the time we are 
endeavoring to pass a bill to provide reasonable justice for the 
short-term tenants in the District of Columbian. 

The committee has been informed, it has testimony to the 
effect that there are rows and rows of houses upon streets in 
this city which have been heretofore rented to the same tenauts 
for years, and all those tenants have been given notice under n 
30-day clause to quit the premises, The effect of the joint rest 
lution will be to hold the status of those tenants in these houses, 
which would otherwise be determined within the next 30 days 
under the terms of the lease, until Congress can have an oppor- 
tunity of dealing fairly with the question, and both Houses can 
have an opportunity of determining just what sort of a remedy 
should be applied. It is the sole object of the joint resolution to 
preserve the status pending the effort of Congress to enact suit- 
able legislation to meet the conditions now in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Suppose that the bill the Senator's com- 
mittee has in charge does not become a law at this session of 
Congress, what then? Does the joint resolution simply extend 
to the end of the present session? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It simply operates during the session of 
Congress and until Congress adjourns. 

I will say to the Senator, Mr, President, that the provisions 
of this joint resolution, of course, require that the tenants shall 
comply in regard to the payment of rent, care of the property, 
and all of the ordinary duties of the tenant, or he may be 
ousted under the terms of the notice which miay be given. His 
rent must be paid; every provision must be lived up to. ‘The 
only change that this attempts to make is that he can not be 
ejected until Congress has an opportunity to deal with this 
matter. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will venture to ask the 
Senator from Delaware if the testimony before the committee 
shows that this so-called profiteering is to any great extent pre- 
vailing, or is it in exceptional cases only? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I mny say that I think from the testimony 
we have, that every member of the District Committee is satis- 
fied that there has been so much rent profiteering and so much 
is threatened in this District that it is very necessary that Con- 
gress should deal with this subject at as early a day as possible. 

This joint resolution is reported, Mr. President. by the unani- 
mous vote of the District Committee, and they instructed me to 
see that it had just as early consideration as it was possible to 
obtain $ 

Mr. GALLINGER. If this joint resolution is passed, it will 
be a most extraordinary form of legislation. inasmuch as it will 
interfere with the relation of tenant and landlord. 

Mr. SAULSBURY, I agree fully with the Senator from New 
Hampshire ; but this is an extraordinary condition which we feel 
it our duty to try to meet. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say nothing further on the matter 
now, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, T want to ask the Senator from 
Delaware if I understood the meaning of the joint resolution 
in one particular. If there is no lease held by the tenant, does 
it prevent the owner of a house from selling that house if there 
is a tenant in it and the owner wants It vacated? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It applies to no case where there is not 
a lease, either verbal or written. It provides, in the case of any 
snle made during the operation of this joint resolution—just as 
the committee have agreed in the bill to he reported by them— 
that during a certain time the property shall be conveyed with 
due regard to the possession of the tenant; and the provision 
which we intend to insert and which the committee has agreed 
upon in the bill before tt, I will say to the Senator, is that the 
‘tenant may continue so long as he pays a fair rental, based on 
conditions as they existed on October 1, 1917. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator from Delaware think that any 
considerable injury would be done to anybody by this joint reso- 
lution going over until Monday? It involves a very important 
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matter, and nobody knows what the contents of the joint resolu- 
tion are except members of the committee. While we have the 
utmost confidence in the committee, it does seem that there ought 
to be some consideration of the measure upon the part of this 
body before it is passed. It will affect every property holder 
in the city. 

Mx. SAULSBURY. I thoroughly agree with the Senator from 
Idaho that the contents of this joint resolution should be known 
and understood; and I have tried to make clear just exactly 
what it contains. I do not know whether or not the Senator 
was present when I did so. ; 

Mr. BORAH. I was listening to the Senator. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I simply thought this was a favorable op- 
portunity, upon the explanation of the agreement of the members 
of the committee and what our conclusions were, to get the joint 
resolution passed, If there is any objection to its consideration, 
of course it will not now go through. It requires that I shall 
have unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, do I understand that this joint 
resolution provides that if a man has a house which is rented 
he has got to continue to rent it to the tenant and that he can 
not sell it? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Oh, no; but the committee has deemed 
it necessary to provide that any sales which may oceur in this 
city, for a limited time, shall be subject to the rights of the 

- tenant as construed and as prescribed by the act which we 
propose to bring in as soon as it can be reported. 

Mr. LODGE. Then a man could not change his tenant? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. A man could not change his tenant under 
the terms of the bill which will be reported to the Senate unless 
that tenant has failed to pay rent or has committed some act 
whieh is a nuisance or which affects the property in some in- 
jurious fashion. 

Mr. LODGE. While I suppose some legislation in reference 
to this matter muy be necessary, it seems to me this is very 
extraordinary legislation. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It is very unusual legislation. If it is 
thought necessary to go into all the reasons and the testimony 
which shows that this legislation is necessary in this District, 
that would doubtless consume more time than we shall have at 
our disposal this afternoon. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not merely that the right of sale is limited, 
but the tenant is given a right in a house to which he has no 
title whatever. 

Mr. SAULSBURY, The tenant’s possession will be continued, 
provided he remains a good tenant under the terms of the lease 
with which he entered into possession, that he pays his rent, and 
properly conducts himself as a tenant with respect to the prop- 
erty. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I understood the Senator 

from Delaware to say that unanimous consent had been given 

for the consideration of this joint resolution. I did not so 
understand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; unanimous consent has not 
been given for the consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I said that it was necessary for me to 
obtain unanimous consent in order to haye the joint resolution 
considered, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, I want to look into 
this matter, and I object to the present consideration of the 
joint resolution, 


INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as the conference report on the 
immigration bill is the unfinished business, I want to take just 
a moment of the time of the Senate to make a brief statement. 
Ever since February 8, 1918, the pension bill has been upon the 
calendar of the Senate. I secured consideration of that bill for 
about 50 minutes. Evidently I am not going to again get it up un- 
less the Senate will vote to displace some other legislation. I 
therefore wish now to give notice to Senators who are in favor of 
that bill that at the earliest opportunity I intend to move for 
its consideration, even though it may displace some other matter 
which may then be the unfinished business, I shall not now 
object if the Senator from Georgia desires to have the confer- 
ence report laid aside. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not want to lay the conference report 
aside. I should like to go on with it, but the Senate has been 
pretty steadily engaged to-day, and I presume the general desire 
will be for an adjournment for the afternoon. 7 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 35 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, 
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PRICE OF COTTON. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Rxconn a copy of a letter I wrote to Hon. W. L. 
McKee, relative to the fixing of the price on cotton. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

Suxtnr, Miss., Aprit 20, 1918. 
Hon, W. L. MCKER, ` 


Memphis, Tenn.: 

I mark with interest that you are taking timely steps to resist at its 
birth any attempt to legislate a price on cotton. As chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, I desire to assure you that I shall at 
this juncture oppose by all the means known to parliamentary usage any 
attempt at such legislation. I shall resist any effort to fix a price 
on cotton with as much determination, and I trust with more success, 
than I resisted the fixing of a price on wheat. The fact that an in- 
poses was inflicted upon the wheat farmer would not justify a like 
njustice mee the cotton farmer. Equal injustice Is not a thing to be 
desired. he farmers are unorganized. bey therefore can not be 
profiteers. No man, no set of men, can be s as profiteers 
who do not and who can not exact more for their product than the law 
of supply and demand awards. They are entitled to that price both 
in ce and in war. Let business prosper. Prosperity is one of our 

aids and assets in this terrific struggle. The expenses of this war 
should be met by the levy of taxes and the sale of bonds and not by 
forced loans in the form of reduced prices, a polite name for confisca- 
tion. Of course the Government can fix prices, but It can not do so with- 
out 88 incalculable mischief and injustice. Price fixing is one of 
the oldest biunders known among the sons of men. It runs back as 
far as the reign of urab in Babylon, 2,250 years before Christ. 
It is one dreary and invariable tale of disap; 
ofttimes of disaster. In 1770 the Government of Calcutta fixed too low 
a price on wheat. hg lived sumptuously every ary They mis- 
took cheapness for plen ty. Famine followed fast upon their feastin: 
Our Government has fixed a price on wheat less than the law of supply 
and demand would award ; t discourages production and encourages 
consumption. That is the reverse of a sound policy. We should not 
re is blunder as to cotton. I doubt if a law fixing the price of 
cotton can ye paese although the meeting held in Washington on April 
10 between the re ntatives of the cotton manufacturers and the 
price-fixing commi of the War Purchasing Board may excite the fear 
that the price of cotton can be arranged or stabilized, which is the cur- 
rent camouflage synonym for reduction. I do not think that Congre 
itself will fix the price of cotton, notwithstanding the attitude of cer- 
tain southern Con en toward wheat, and notwithstanding the fact 
that a portion of the southern press has stigmatized the wheat farmers 
and their friends as profiteers and has wantonly accused them of an 
attempt to extort blood money from their suffering countrymen. Such 
criticism, intemperate, intolerant, untrue, and unprovoked as it is, 
would not justify an appeal to the law of retaliation, for such an 1 8 — 
would inevitably sin against the fundamental laws of economies, if not 
against the principles of justice itself. 


intment and defeat, and 


T. P. GORE, 
United States Senator. 
ADJOURNMENT. ‘ 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and at 5 o'clock p. m. (Saturday, 
May 4, 1918) the Senate adjourned until Monday, May 6, 1918, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION. 
Executive nomination received by the Senate May 4 (Icgislative 
day of May 2), 1918. 
War FINANCE CORPORATION. 


Clifford M. Leonard, of Tilinois, to be a director of the War 
Finance Corporation for a term of two years. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 4 (legisla- 
. tive day of May 2}, 1918. 
WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 
Angus W. McLean to be a director of the War Finance Cor- 


poration, 
Willian P. G. Harding to be a director of the War Finance 


Corporation. 
GOVERNOR OF HAWAIIL 
Charles J. McCarthy to be governor of Hawaii. 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 


Leroy C. Jones to be United States marshal, distriet of Idaho. 
Daniel F. Hudson to be United States marshal, district of 
Wyoming. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NATIONAL ARMY, 
GENERAL OFFICER. 


Lieut. Col. Robert E. Wood to be a brigadier general. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate May 4 (Tegis- 
lative day of May 2), 1918. 
WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 


Allen B. Forbes to be a direetor of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENT ATIVES. Arkansas's farm crop for 1918 - Continue d. 
Saturpay, Jf ay 4, 1918. Quantity. | Price, | Total 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon. Poultry products, surph etree 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- | Honey and beeswax, , 000, 
lowing prayer: Cartio, head (increase a aes eon 
Infinite Source of light, life, and love, we seek Thee in prayer, | Horses and —.— head (inervasc—— 5.000 
that by Thy grace we may be able to resist evil and cleave to | Sheep, head (Cmersase). .. 127,000 
that which is good and with persistent energy and untiring zeal 


go forward with the work Thou hast appointed us to do, without 
the fear or favor of men; in the spirit of the Master. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
THIRD LIBERTY LOAN IN ARKANSAS. 


Mr, TILLMAN rose, 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, my State and district have 
made such remarkable records in the matter of the third liberty 
loan that I desire to insert a few figures in respect to it in the 
RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in respect to 
the liberty loan in Arkansas. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say in this connec- 
tion that my State has gone far over the top in the third liberty 
loan, and the third district, which I have the honor to represent, 
has likewise far exceeded its quota. My home town and county 
have exceeded its quota by 50 per cent; every county and prac- 
tically every township in my district has more than met the 
requirement as to subscriptions for liberty loans and war-savings 
stamps. My people are 100 per cent Americans. 

I publish a letter on this subject from my home town, and also 
give a few facts about my State, the best and most progressive 
State in the Union: 

LIBERTY LOAN ORGANIZATION oF WASHINGTON COUNTY, 
Fayetteville, Ark., April 29, 1918. 


8 County, Ark., is 50 per cent oversubscribed. 
the frst week of the third liberty loan campai this county 
bougut its entire quota of bonds, $416,750; at the en of the second 
nning of the third) our county ‘chairman notified both the 
State i — 8 and the district manager that we were then 25 per cent 
oversubscribed. It is now 50 per cent over, and we have a large enough 
number to entitle us to an honor flag, The messages mentioned above 
seem to have been overlooked, and the object of this letter is to correct 
the misrepresentations being made in Arkansas Legion bulletins, 
Respectfully, 
Bruce Horcoun, Chairman. 
W. J. HAMILTON, 
Director Publicity. 


Quo — a aao ii- $416, 750 
red subscribed (still climbing) --_------------______ — $628, 000 
Nomber of subscribers (still Ala pins) TTT 2, 500 


The State of Arkansas has few millionaires, no poorhouses, possesses 
the only diamond mines on this content, the hottest springs in the 
world, and the greatest pearl fisheries in the coun 

A trul remarkable State sent ly prosperous one is Arkansas, 

From her bauxite mines is made 90 per leent of the aluminum used in 
the United States. 

From her coal mines comes smokeless coal used by the United States 


Navy. 
0 Pike County is the largest Elberta ch orchard in the world 


3,500 acres under one management. Benton and Washington Counties 
have a larger acreage 5 a pes ee han ane other two counties 
in the Uni States—10, roduction Arkansas 


In 

ranks third In the country, wins a eld of 0,312, bushels in 1916— 

worth $6, 310 OoN ta: the farmer and an increase in production over 1915 
f 1.470, ushe 

* Arkansas's cotton crop alone brought $73.54 to every man, woman, 


spa Bas the State. 
ang cm rt of the food for its 1,750,000. people, the 


lying a good 
kansas in 1916 received $272,351,500 from their surplus 


Savers of 
crops. 


Arkansas’s farm crop for 1916 


Quantity Total. 
EEEPC 1,145,000 | 80. 18 $103,050, 000 
570,000 | 45.00 | 25,650, 000 
4, 800, 0% 1.20 59, 160/000 
-| 1,856,000 1.50 2,784,000 
6,846,000 75 5,134,500 
429,000 | 13.00 6,435,000 
APEN 5,115,000 | 1.00] 5,115,000 
600, 000 3.00 1,806,000 
„ Darrels....... 2, 000, 000 2.50 5, 000, 000 
le e „„ „ eee ee lee e 500, 000 
Potatoes, Iris 1,620,000 | 1.50] 2,40, 000 
Potatoes, swee' 2,730, 000 75 1,385, 000 
Peanuts, bushels 1,000, 000 75 750, 000 
Peaches, crates. 4,000,000} 1.50 6, 000, 000 
Berries, crates.. 1,500, 000 1.50 2,250,000 
Garden vegetabies JJ E Ee E gipa 
Dairy products, Surplus 4 2 2. „000, 
Molasses, Eullonss 2 15600. 000 60 500, 000 


Added to this wealth of production was $40,640,000 contributed by 
the pine and hardwood forests in lumber and building material; 
$6,603,845 supplied by the mines in coal, lead, clay, zinc, manganese, 
bauxite, and stone; and $114,897,000 more by its 2,025 factories, mills, 
and other industries. 

“FOR GOD'S SAKE, HURRY UP!” 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for not to exceed 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for not_to exceed 10 
minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
upon what subject? 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I desire to discuss the post-card 
offensive launched against the membership of this House telling 
us to hurry up. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, during the last few days Members 
of this House have been subjected to a post-card offensive bring- 
ing to us the last words of a distinguished American statesman 
and diplomat, “ For God's sake, hurry up!” “The tongues of 
dying men. enforce attention like deep harmony,” and anything 
spoken by the eminent Joseph H. Choate will always receive the 
utmost respect and consideration from the American people. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if this offensive were launched to impress 
upon us the seriousness of the hour, the danger, the horror of 
German domination, we submit without protest, just as every 
patridtic man who is doing all he knows how to do for his 
country welcomes any suggestion which shows him how he may 
do a little better. But if this hurry-up offensive is intended 
to imply that the House of Representatives has failed in a 
prompt, patriotic, and vigorous performance of its duty to the 
American people, I for one repudiate such implication utterly. 
Why should this House of Representatives be told to hurry up? 
Let any man name one demand which has had the solid back- 
ing of the American people which we have put aside. Surely 
there have been times when it seemed we might have acted 
with less debate, but it must be remembered we are laboring 
under responsibilities, larger by far than the wildest dream of 
any American before this war broke upon the world. Our 
predecessors in this Chamber were called upon to raise revenues 
counted in millions. We must provide for the raising of bil- 
lions. Is it surprising, indeed, is it not natural, that a note 
of warning is heard as we proceed in the performance of these 
unprecedented duties? 

What does the record show? It shows that this Congress has 
enacted by far more legislation than any Congress since the Civil 
War, and yet we are told to “hurry up.“ [Applause.] The 
Committee on Rules since we organized have authorized 26 
favorable reports. Of course, a few of these reports—perhaps 
half a dozen—were not presented to the House, but the time 
consumed in debating all reports which have been presented is 
not equal to one legislative day [applause], and yet members 
of the Committee on Rules are told by the signers of these post 
cards to “hurry up.” Oh, no, Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary 
to urge this House of Representatives to hurry up. 

If I may be pardoned for speaking of the committee of which 
I am a member, I will say here and now that every one of the 
12 members of the Committee on Rules is ready every minute 
to unite in instant and unanimous report to bring before the 
House any measure necessary to aid in winning the war. We 
have with the utmost determination and promptness responded 
to every proper demand. No man need tell us to hurry up, but 
God bless any man who can tell us how we can make better 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, there were differences among us in the beginning 
of this war. But there is one proposition about which there is 
now no division in this Chamber. Germany may as well under- 
stand that America will never submit to a peace dictated by 
Berlin. Oh, it wrings the heart to think of the horrors of a 
prolonged war. May the good God be moved to look down with 
pity and put an end to the bloody work. We do not wish to kill; 
we would not destroy anything needful or useful to our fellow 
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man. But Americans know now, if they have not realized hereto- 
fore, that free America can not survive if Germany wins. And 
we will not submit to German domination or to any foreign 
domination. We will not be slaves if the war lasts for a genera- 
tion and consumes all of our wealth. 
having if we are not free. 1 do not believe there is a man in 
this Chamber who would hesitate to give all he has, if it shall 
become neeessary to give all, in-order to win; and I will say 
something more. It is much easier to talk than to act. When 1 
see these boys getting ready to go to the front, cheerful and 
smiling, I can not help wondering if I, too, could go cheerful 
nnd smiling if I were called upon to do so; but, as God is my 
judge, 1 do not believe there is a Member of this body, from the 
Speaker down, who has a son wearing the khaki who would 
not, if he could, take the place of his boy if by doing so he could 
save that boy. I say no man knows for certain what his conduct 
would be until he is called upon to act; but I am just as firm 
in the conviction that every father in this Chamber would, if 
he could, take the place of his boy at the front as I am that I 
am living here and now. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not trespass very often upon the time of the 
House, but when J see a body of 435 men ready, anxious, eager 
to do their full duty with a common purpose in view, who up to 
this good hour have acted promptly and with singular unanimity. 
I can not help feeling it is strangely out of place for some 


organization to put in motion a post-card chain addressed to the 


membership of the House of Representatives telling us, For 
God's sake, hurry up!” t 

Mr. LITTLE. I ask unanimous consent of the House to pro- 
ceed for another five minutes, in view of the interruptions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
speak for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia objects. 

Mr. NEBLY. Regular order! 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is ud quorum present. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is all right, if the gentleman chooses to 
delay an important bill, such as the passport bill, in order to get 
five minutes, he can raise that question. 

The SPEAKER. This is not debatable. The gentleman from 
Kansas makes the point of order that there is no quorum pres- 
ent, and evidently there is none. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the gentleman 
withdraw his point. I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
cull the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to thelr names: 


Bacharach Flynn LaGuardia owe 
er Foeht Ga. Rowland 
Barkley Fordney Lehibach Sanders, La 
Barnhart ‘oss ver Sanders, N. Y. 
Borland Fuller, Mass. Linthicum 1 
Brodbeck S ES r Scott, Pa. 
Browning Garland Lobeci Scull 
Brum Godwin, N. C. Longworth Shackleford 
Burroughs all McAndrew; rley 
Camp „Pn. Gould McFadden Shouse 
Ca Graham, Pa. McLaughlin, Pa. Siegel 
Carter, Mass. Gray, Ala cLemore eae 
Clark, Pa Gray, N. J. Maher Smith, T. F. 
Cleary Green, lowa nn Stafford 
Coady regg Miller, Minn, Steele 
Cooper, Obi Griest Mondell Stephens, Nebr. 
C r, W. Va. Griffin Moore, Pa Sterling, III. 
Cople: Hamin orim Sterling, Pa 
Costello Hamilton, N. Y. Mott Sullivan 
Curry, Cal. Haskell udd Sumners 
Dale, N. X. Hawley Iney Sweet 
Dale, Vt. Heaton O’Shaunessy Swift 
eflin yer Tague 
Davis Heintz Paige Talbott 
Delaney Holland Phe Temple 
Denison Hood Platt ‘Templeton 
Dewalt Howard Thompson 
Dies Humphreys Porter Tinkbam 
Dillon Powers Vestal 
Donovan Hutchinson Price Vol 
Dooling Jacoway Ragsdale Waldow 
Drukker Johnson, S. Dak. R y Walton 
Dunn Jones Reavis Ward 
Fagan Kelly, Pa. Riordan Watson, Pa, 
Estopinal Kennedy, R Robbins Winslow 
nd, R. I. ng Robinson Woodyard 
Fairchild, G. W. us tagers` 
Kreider Rose 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Crisp in the chair). Two 
hundred and seventy-eight Members are present, a quorum. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will open the 
oors. 


PASSPORT REQUIREMENTS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The unfinished business is the 
bill H. R. 10264. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froo] is 
recognized, and has 25 minutes remaining of his time. 

Mr. FLOOD. I understand the gentleman from Wisconsin 
wanted five minutes. I can yield to him now. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BLANÐ]. 

Mr. BLAND. As I understand it, I am not required to confine 
myself to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that under 
the rules of the House when there is a discussion in the House, 
if the point of order is made the discussion has to be confined to 
the bill. The Chair is not going to make the point. 

Mr. BLAND. I understood there was such an agreement 
between the two gentlemen. 

Mr. FLOOD. No point will be made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is not going to make 
any. ; 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the understanding 
was between the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Fioop] and 
myself that the gentleman from Indiana might speak out of 
order for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the gentle- 
man from Indiana is recognized for five minutes, the discussion 
not to be confined to the subject matter of the bill. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr, Speaker—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I would like the. 
attention of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froon]. I have 
received requests aggregating 20 minutes for general debate. 
That is all I will ask. One gentleman wants three minutes, 
and the others make the aggregate 20 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that my 
time may be extended 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that his time be extended 30 minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 
Does the gentleman yield any of that time? 

Mr. FLOOD. I am going to yield, amongst others, 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, HUDDLESTON ]}. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has already put 
the question and has stated that there was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I was on my feet. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not see the 
gentleman, and the gentleman did not address the Chair. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I think I did, but in such a modest 
way that the Chair did not hear it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will put the ques- 
tion again. Did the gentleman object? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I rose to reserve the right to object, 
and I wanted to inquire if I could not arrange to offer an 
amendment. I understand the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
F Loop] intends to move the previous question at the end of his 
time, and I want to have an agreement that I can offer an 
amendment during the 15 minutes he gives me. 

Mr. FLOOD, I think the gentleman will have that right. I 
will offer no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the gentleman asks unanimous consent that his time be ex- 
tended 30 minutes, that he proposes to yield 20 minutes of his 
time to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] and 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON], 
and that the gentleman from Alabama be permitted to offer an 
amendment and have it pending? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FESS. May I ask whether the gentleman from Alabama 
muy not offer his amendment in his 15 minutes, whether any- 
body objects or not? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the rules, when time 
is yielded to a person for debate he does not have the right to 
offer an amendment, If he is recognized in his own right, he 
has the right to offer an amendment. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the gentleman from Virginia mean by 
that that he does not intend any other amendment shull be 
offered? 

Mr. FLOOD. There are a number of committee amendments, 
My purpose was, when we got through with the debate. to call 
for the previous question on the bill and amendments, and T 
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would suggest to the gentleman that if there are any more 
amendments to be offered that we arrange that now. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr, CANNON. I would like to sce an amendment offered 
here to except Canada from the operations of this bill. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will say to the gentleman I could not offer 
that amendment. The gentleman made that suggestion yester- 
day, and I took it up with officials of the State Department this 
morning, and they are very much opposed to passing a rule 
excepting anybody. As I stated yesterday, there are no pass- 
ports required to go to Canada, It is not the expectation that 
passports will be required, but conditions might develop in the 
summer or during the recess of Congress or some time during 
the progress of the war that would make application for pass- 
ports to Canada just as desirable as to any other country. 

Mr. CANNON, Yes; and the moon inight turn into, green 
cheese. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object—— 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will have to ask for 40 minutes 
extension. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Now, the Chair understands 
the gentleman from Virginia has 20 minutes. He has yielded 
_to the gentleman from Indiana 5 minutes, leaving him 15 
minutes, and he asks that his time be extended 40 minutes. 

Mr, FLOOD. Twenty minutes of which time is to be yielded 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Twenty minutes of which is to 
be yielded to the gentleman from Wisconsin and 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, HUDDLESTON], and during 
the occupancy of the floor by the gentleman from Alabama he 
is to be permitted to offer an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like five minutes and would like the 
privilege of presenting an amendment to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginin modify his request? 

Mr. FLOOD. Make it 45 minutes, then, and I will yield 25 
minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrer]. 


Mr. MILLER of Washington. I wish to offer an amendment.“ 


Mr. LITTLE. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would iike to get 10 minutes to speak. I am not sure whether 
the gentleman from Wisconsin will give me that or not. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the gentleman want to.speak on the 
bill? i 

Mr. LITTLE. No. We have carte blanche for general debate. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask for that time in part to 
accommodate the gentleman from Kansas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia modify his request? The gentleman from Wisconsin has 

asked that the time be extended and that 10 minutes of the 
time be given to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE]. 
Does the gentleman from Virginia modify his request? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not. 

Mr. LITTLE. I object, then. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin.- I was to give the gentleman 
10 minutes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Then I will withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state again the 
request of the gentleman from Virginia. The gentleman from 
Virginia asks unanimous consent that the general debate be 
limited to 45 minutes, 30 minutes to be controlled by himself and 
15 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Cooper], to be divided as follows: Five minutes to go to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Branp], 15 minutes to be 
‘yielded to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppreston], 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lirrre] and 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. MILLER] ; and 
the gentleman from Washington and the gentleman from Ala- 
bama shall be permitted to offer amendments. 

Mr. BLAND. Does that include the time allotted to me? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. The time has been allot- 
ted to the gentleman. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
is recognized for five minutes. : 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would hesitate to discuss the 
matter, which I want to discuss briefly at this time, were it not 
for the agreement made here by gentlemen who control the 
time that I should speak on a matter foreign to the bill. 

I want to call attention to the splendid record that is being 
made by the great State of Indiana in this war. The conduct 
of the Representatives of that State in this war Congress is 
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pretty well known here and properly reflects, in part, the attl- 
tude of our constituents at home. We are thoroughly in this 
war in Indiana. Our people realize our serious position and 
are united in a common cause. The Council of National De- 
fense in Indiana was one of the first State councils of defense 
to have a real organization. Our county councils are, almost 
without exception, alive and wide awake, and permit me to 
digress long enough to say that we should extend to them the 
mail franking privilege. Our councils of defense are character- 
ized by the elimination of politics. The present national chair- 
man of the Republican national committee, Will H. Hays, was 
the first chairman of the State council, and on that same 
council was the Hon. Thomas Taggart, the ex-national chair- 
man of the Democratic Party, and they worked nand in hand, 
and are still working that way, on war matters. ' 

In Indiana we have obliterated party lines. We are foremost 
in carrying out the rules adopted by the Fuel and Food Admin- 
istrations, and while at times they have been burdensome to 
our people, they have submitted with but very little complaint, 
and I feel justified in calling attention with special pride to the 
manner in which our people are making numerous sacrifices in 
this war. In emphasis of the nonpartisan sentiment in my 
State I would like to have the Clerk read in my time an article 
recently published in a Washington City newspaper containing 
an interview by the Hon. Thomas Taggart, who at one time 
was chairman of the national Democratic committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will read. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


“Present Nor THe TIME FOR POLITICS,” TAGGART—POSITION ox WAR 
Main TuHInc, Sars Hoosizr—Wisues Best MEN ELECTED. 


WASHINGTON, April 13. 


rhaps, to play politics, but this is no th ae 8 8 

o time. 

Con ess that will back up the President and the Government. = ane 

This is war and the people are coming to realize it. Politics should 
be put aside and only men whose loyalty is undoubted and who are fitted 
to serve should be elected. That's the view our people out in Indiana 
are taking. Everybody is for gi 9 the Government. Of course. 
there are some Republicans who think they will win in the congressional 
elections this year and some Democrats who think they will win. For 
my yare I don’t much care. 

What I want is to see the best man elected. Hooslers—men, women. 
and money—are behind the war in earnest, with a full realization now, if 
paver] aid that it is up to the United States to bear the burden of the 
8 2 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Indiana has expired. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREADWAY]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is recognized for three minutes, 

Mr, TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, a large number of the 
Members of the Massachusetts delegation in this House take 
pride in the fact that they saw service originally in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives. There were interesting ex- 
ercises there day before yesterday, when a service flag for the 
members who had gone from the house of representatives in 
Massachusetts was dedicated appropriately. I desire to call the 
attention of this House to those exercises, and ask that we 
follow here the very worthy example set by the house in Massa- 
chusetts, namely, to dedicate a flag in this body to the Mem- 
bers who have gone from it in the service of their country, one 
of whom has given the supreme sacrifice of his life. [Applause.] 

And in this connection, Mr. Speaker, I also wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the flag back of the Speaker’s rostrum is 
not the official flag of the United States. The stars in that flag 
are of gilt and should be of plain white. There is no authority 
for the use of gilt stars in the official flag of this country. 

On June 14, 1777, Congress passed an act designating the 
Stars and Stripes as the national flag of the United States, The 
Federal law read: 

Resolved, That the flag of the United States be 13 stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the Union be 13 white stars in a blue fleld, repre- 
senting a new constellation. 

Thus, it is noted, the thirteen original States designated the 
national colors and commemorated themselves in the 13 stars 
and 13 stripes. Later an act was passed authorizing the addi- 
tion of a new star for each State admitted to the Union. The 
number of stars has grown until to-day there are 48 in the flag 


1918. 
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In commemoration of the act of Congress in 1777, June 14 each 
year is now celebrated as Flag Day throughout the United 
States. 

If there ever was a time when this House ought to sit under 
the proper Stars and Stripes it is when we are in this great con- 


test across the sea. I therefore most earnestly wish to suggest 
to those having in charge the ornamentation of this room that a 
. proper and appropriate flag be hung in this body. Gold stars 
look pretty, but they are not found in the official flag of the 
United States, and it seems to me that that correction ought 
to be made. 

I ask leave to extend my remarks by inserting the article de- 
scribing the exercises in the house of representatives in Boston. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recor as indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Following is the article referred to: 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union, May 3, 1918.] 
TLOUSH DEDICATES SERVICE FLAG FOR FORMER MEMBERS. 

A service flag with 11 stars, for members of last year’s house who 
have gone into the military service, presented by Mrs. John H. Sher- 
burne, of Brookline, wife of Col. Sherburne, of the One hundred and first 
Field Artillery, formerly the First Massachusetts Field Artillery, was 
dedicated this afternoon in the house. 

Representative William Foster, of Springfield, was on a committee 
that escorted Mrs. Sherburne into the chamber, Standing under the 
flag, she made a brief speech, telling of the entry of the 11 members into 
the war “for country, civilization, humanity, and Christianity.” 

Accepting the flag, Speaker Cox said: 

“They have gone to service worthily and glorlously in a great cause. 
We honor them. While they are away this service flag shall remain 
not merely as a silent reminder of the splendid associations which we 
have lost for a time, but as a my ori inspiration for us who sit where 
they served to do nobly the work left undone at home, an inspiration for 
us to stand ready to do all and make any sacrifice, even as they, for the 
cause of civilization and liberty.” . 

Chaplain Daniel W. Waldron offered a prayer of dedication, with pa- 
trlotic reference to the significance of the g and the circumstances 
of its presentation. 

The men for whom the flag is In honor are: Capt. James Tracy Potter, 
of North Adams; Col. Sherburne, Daniel W. Casey, Alfred J. Moore, and 
Daniel J. Young, of Boston; Kenneth P. Hill, of Cambridge; Daniel W. 
Lincoln, of Worcester; Ward M. Parker, of New Bedford; Charles H. 
Slowey, of Lowell; and Maj. Roger Wolcott, of Milton. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON ]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
offers an amendment, which the Olerk will report. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Page 3, line 12, strike out the word 
“enter.” - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HUDDLESTON : Page 3, line 12, strike out 
the word “enter.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, there is a certain aspect 
of this bill that seems to me to be worthy of very careful con- 
sideration on the part of this House, and that is the effect of 
section 2 as proposed by committee amendment. That section 
reads as follows: 

After such proclamation— S 

Referring to the President's proclamation— 


as is provided for by the poca section has been made and published, 
and while sald proclamation is in force it shall, except as otherwise 
provided by the President, be unlawful for any citizen of the United 
States to depart from or enter or attempt to depart from or enter the 
United States unless he bears a valid passport. 


It will be observed, Mr. Speaker, that the freedom of a citizen 
is very substantially affected by that section. He can not go 
out of the United States, and if out of the United States he 
can not return home except with permission of the President. 

The act provides that he must have a passport, or he must 
obey such other regulations as may be adopted. The regulations, 
of course, are subject to change at will, and the substance of 
that provision is that without a passport he can not return 
without the President's permission. 

Now, a passport can not be claimed by a citizen as a matter 
of right. Passports are granted only at the will of an adminis- 
trative officer. No court will force that officer to grant a pass- 
port. Also, passports have no continuing effect. They may be 
canceled at any time. Under a statute now in effect passports 
may be canceled whenever the officer charged with that duty 
sees proper to cancel them. So that if this section is adopted 
as written a citizen of the United States going out of this 
country in possession of a valid passport may have his passport 
canceled and may be forbidden to come back to this country. 
And from that order eanceling his passport and exiling him 


from the country in which he was born and to which he may be 
altogether loyal and devoted there is no appeal. There is no 
recourse to a court, there is no due process of law, there is no 
right of trial by jury. 

The Constitution of the United States is a very interesting 
document. It is still in force, although we are at war. I have 
grave doubts that this section of the bill is constitutional. It 
may be technically so, but undoubtedly it is violative of the 
spirit of the Constitution. Under the Constitution no American 
citizen can be exiled from his country. Under the Constitution 
no citizen may be deprived of his liberty without due process 
of law, which includes a hearing in some court. But under this 
provision of the bill a citizen temporarily and lawfully absent 
may be deprived of the right to come back to this country. He 
may be substantially and in effect put into exile, and without a 
hearing, without due process of law, without any opportunity to 
present his side. 

It will be admitted by everyone that that is a fearful and a 
tremendous power to lodge in any authority. If the President 
could be conceived as exercising this power upon his own dis- 
cretion, his own initiative, it would still be a fearful and a 
tremendous power. It would still be of more than doubtful 
Americanism, But, as we know, it is impossible for him to 
administer this law personally. The President will not deal 
with these things himself. He will not deal with them through 
any member of the Cabinet. He will not deal with them 
through any important officer of the Government. They will be 
dealt with through some remote subordinate, through some 
small clerk, through some one whose zeal may far outrun his 
judgment. That is absolutely necessary. When we pass this 
bill we should understand once and for all that we are cloth- 
ing some little subordinate far down the line, who perhaps 
has never seen the President, with power to bar an American 
citizen out of his native country upon a mere suspicion and 
without a syllable of proof against him. 

Are we prepared to go to such lengths? I want to win this 
war. I believe I want to win this war more than anybody 
wants to win it, because in addition to the reasons and the con- 
siderations that move other men I believe that I hate war 
worse than anybody else, I want to win so that we may have 
peace. One of the things for which I hate war is that it briigs 
about just such legislation as this that is proposed. Much of 
such legislation is inevitable, much of it must be passed and 
must be submitted to. Democracies find it hard to wage effi- 


| cient war. . When war comes we find that the principles that 


democracies have long cherished and have bled for are given up 
one by one, little by little, piece by piece, until at last, if those 
who concern themselves merely with carrying on the war have 
their complete will, there will be left no democracy, no liberty, 
but only autocracy, because autocracy can wage the most efli- 
cient war. 

I realize that we who love liberty must give up many things 
that we have cherished, and I am willing to give up mine. I 
give them up gladly, but I give them up with an awful and 
sickening fear in my soul that perhaps some of them may never 
come back to me and to my people. But as we give them up 
let us see that we give up only so much as is necessary to carry 
on the war. Let us not go beyond what is reasonable, what is 
fair, what is proper. Oh, of course, I know that if you take a 
third assistant prosecuting attorney he-would require every 
man charged with crime to prove that he is innocent. He has 
dealt only with criminals. He feels that everybody is a crim- 
inal, and thereafter he wants all to be required to prove their 
innocence. Sometimes you find a man higher up, charged with 
the enforcement of the criminal laws, who does not hold these 
severe and unreasonable views. It is the same thing when we 
come to a man who is carrying on any enterprise. It is the 
same with men who are carrying on war. They want every- 
thing subordinated to carrying on war, and if a thing squints 
at all toward helping the war they think of absolutely nothing 
else. So it is with men who are chasing down disloyal citizens 
and who have got spies on the brain. They want everybody 
to be subjected to the most strenuous rules and tests. They 
want everybody to have to prove his innocence. 

But I have not forgotten, Mr. Speaker, that this is still 
America. I have not forgotten what it takes to constitute 
Americanism. I have not forgotten that the recognition of 
man’s right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness is 
what makes this country worth fighting for. I have not for- 
gotten the Constitution, which guarantees to every citizen that 
he shall not be deprived of life, liberty, or property except by 
due process of law. 

I have given myself to this war. I am fighting, so far as I 
can, with every nerve and every fiber of my being for America 
and Americanism. It is for these things and for their preserya- 
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1 mean to carry it through with every ounce of and 
every thought and every emotion that I can command. But as I 
carry it through I do not lose sight of the glorious things that 
make this country what it is and worth fighting for—tiberty, 
democracy, the right to be a free American, to come and go, 
to live under the institutions for which our ancestors died. 
These are the things that make us willing to fight. If we are 
to have Prussianism here, with military eourts trying citizens 
on suspicion, as was proposed by .a recent foolish bill which 
the President condemned as unnecessary anil unconstitutional, 
there will be much Jess for us to fight for. If we are to have 
men exiled without a trial; if we are to have men denied their 
liberty without due process of law; if we are to have native- 
born American citizens whose ancestors perhaps fought the 
Revolution, who perhaps have ‘themselves bared their ‘breasts 
to the bullets of the enemy—if we are to have such men 
as that, accidentally caught outside ‘the country, prevented 
by some petty official from returning to their homes on a bare 
suspicion, without a trial or hearing, it seems to me that there 
will be something less to fight for than there was before. 

I think it is a very serious thing to provide that an American 
enn not go out of this country without somebody’s permission, 
but I would be willing to concede that; but when that Ameri- 
can is out of this country I say he ought to have the right to 
come back. If he has been guilty of improper conduct, punish 
him; if he has been guilty of treason or disloyalty, hang him. 
No man would be willing to go further in punishing treason or 
disloyaity than i would. But give him a trial under the forms 
of law. 

Stand by the Constitution; preserve what our ancestors 
achieved in their struggle; keep this country as they left it, 
so that it may be handed down to your children as they handed 
it down to us. No man's liberty should be taken from him 
without a hearing, without due process of law. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I do not share the fears entertained by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Hvupprteston] with reference to the 
effect of some of our legislation. However, I agree with him in 
his contention that the amendment which is before you should 
be adopted. If I did not believe that the same spirit that is 
causing us to wage war against Germany and Austria will 
cause us to return to the usual practices of peaee after this war 
is over, I would not vote for these grants of power, and vote for 
them now only because we have come to conclude they are 
necessary for the prosecution of this war. 

But while I believe with the majority in this House that it is 
necessary in order to successfully wage the war to vest in the 
executive departments wide powers in many respects, at the 
same time I am not willing to vest any greater or wider powers 
than may be necessary under the circumstances. While I am 
perfectly willing that citizens in order to leave the United 
States shall be required to procure passports, I do not believe 
that a citizen of the United States, who happens to find himself 
away from home, should be required to appeal, perhaps vainly, 
to some subordinate in some department for permission to re- 
turn to his native country. - 

Now, it was argued in committee that the reason for this 
provision was that in some instances American citizens were 
in foreign countries who were suspected of being disloyal and 
the department did not want to permit such citizens to return 
to the United States. 

Gentlemen of the House, these are the citizens, if disloyal, 
that I believe we should have within the jurisdiction of the 
United States and within ‘the jurisdiction of our courts, so 
that they may punish them for any treasonable conduct on 
their part or for acts of disloyalty against the United States 
Government. The reason given by gentlemen from the depart- 
‘ments was that they did not want to be bothered with them over 
in this country; they did not want to be required to watch 
them and keep track of them in the United States. 

I take it, gentlemen of the House, that if there be such a 
citizen of the United Stites in Holland or some foreign country, 
the agents of this Government could do more to prevent him 
from or detect lim in his disloyal activity and treasonable 
conduet if he were on American soll, where they would have 
an opportunity to detect any violation of the law on his part, 
than if he were in a neutral country like Sweden or Holland, 
where he would be at liberty to ply the activities of an enemy. 

Now, for the reason that I do not believe a citizen who is 
loyal, a citizen who desires to return home and is faithful and 
true to the country in this fime of war, should be required to 
obtain a passport to come back into the country, because I be- 
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lieve that if disloyal citizens be permitted to come back ‘the 
United States can here put its hands on them if they have not 
been true to our country, I believe the words in line 12, or 
enter,” should be stricken from the bill, and the same words 
in line 13, page 3, should be stricken from the bill. 

As to the provisions in the bill which propose to restrict the 
movements of aliens to and from the United States I heartily 
agree, because I take it in this time of war no alien should have 
the right to come and go freely over the boundaries of the United 
States. The proper departinent of the Government should have 
the right to control his action. But, my friends, the time has 
certainly not arrived when a loyal American citizen, already 
away from home, should not be permitted to return home when- 
ever he may see fit to do so. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes, 

Mr. SISSON. Under the terms of section 2 as written, sup- 
pose a citizen were in Mexico attending to business at the time 
the proclamation was made. Would not he be permitted to re- 
turn under the provisions of the law? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. He would not, unless the Presi- 
dent under the provisions of section 2 should make n general 
regulation concerning such a- case, or give special permission 
in his case, or unless he should obtain a passport. 

‘Mr.-SISSON. How would it affect a man on oflicial business 
in South America, out of the United States? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I take it, of course, that if he 
were there on official business he would have a passport or be 
given one. 

Mr. SISSON. Suppose he is on official business and they 
should deny him a- passport. Suppose, for instance, the effichil 
in Brazil, the consul, should deny him a passport? 

Mr. FLOOD. It would be pretty good evidence, then, that he 
ought not to get back. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, I will say in reply to the gentle- 
man that, as I understand this bill, it does not mean that he 
shall have a passport from the Government from which he 
comes to the United States, but that he shall have a passport 
or permission from the United States to enter the United 
States. 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, yes. He would not be permitted to take 
passage on a ship if in a foreign country unless he had a pass- 
port. The master of the ship would not take him unless he 
could land him, and we have provisions that the consuls and 
various oflicials of the United States Government at various 
ports shall issue passports. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I understand that. 

Mr. SISSON. If I should happen to be in South Africa, 
would my right to return be finally determined by some little 
subordinate? à ; 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Under the provisions of this bill, 
unless the President provided by general regulations permit- 
ting the return of such individual, or granted permission in 
that particular case, he could be refused a passport. 

Mr. FLOOD. It would go to the State Department, and not 
be decided by a subordinate official. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, to be sure, it would go to the 
State Department. 

Mr. SISSON. But I might be delayed in getting home. 

Mr. FLOOD. Would it not be better to have the gentleman 
delayed in getting home than to run the risk of having a lot of 
traitors, who have left this country and gone to Germany, get 
the chance to eome back here and spy on our military operations? 

Mr. ‘SISSON. But if a man is a bona fide citizen of the 
United States, his citizenship ought not to be treated so lightly. 
I am in sympathy with the bill, but I do not like to have a mis- 
take made by excluding a man who is a bona fide citizen, born 
and reared here, and who is loyal to the Government. 

Mr. FLOOD. There ure hundreds of bona fide American citi- 
zens to-day in Germany who are ‘not loyal to this country, and 
our Government knows they are ‘not loyal to this country, and 
yet the gentleman’s idea would be to permit them to come back 
here and spy on ‘the operations of our Military Establishment 
and on the other operations of the Government, 

Mr. SISSON, If they are not loyal and are in Germany, I 
agree literally with the gentleman from Texas, that this is the 
place where we do want them, so we wight try them here In our 
courts and punish them. 

Mr. FLOOD. There are others whose loyalty is suspected, 
but there is not enough evidence to convict them in a court of 
justice. - 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I dislike very much 
to take issue with the distinguished chairman of our comniittee, 
put another objection to this requirement is that a citizen who 
is in South America or any other distant country would neces- 
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sarily have difficulty in communicating with the State Depart- 
ment here in Washington and presenting the facts necessary to 
obtain a passport, and if, as stated by the chairman, there be 
American citizens in Germany who are disloyal to the Govern- 
ment, and whom the Government knows to be disloyal, then 
with that proof in an American court, within our jurisdiction, 
we could place them where there would be no danger of their 
leaving the country with or without a passport, because we 
would put them in prison or inflict upon them even more severe 
punishment. They would be guilty of treason. I am not in 
favor, in the case of a citizen about whom there is merely a 
suspicion, when there is no proof whatever, of hurling the ban, 
as it were, against him and preventing his return to the United 
States. What is suspicion? Unless suspicion is backed up by 
proof or by facts it becomes the most unjust and oppressive 
weapon that can possibly be employed. [Applause.] 

anp 8 The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Minter] has five minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 6, after the word “ States,” p the words: 

2 Provided, That the provisions of pa a) of section 1 and 
sections 2 and 3 of this act shall not 5 1 of the United 
States going to and from Canada nor the citizens of ce — 1 — going to 
and from the United States, nor shall it apply to vessels ting be- 
tween the ports of the United States and the ports of Ca: da” 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Speaker, my district is 
the city of Seattle, and that country and the people are asso- 
ciated intimately with the development of Alaska. Our invest- 
ments are enormous, the trade is enormous, and any measure 
which strikes at the freedom of transportation strikes at the 
very heart of our industrial and commercial life. Thousands 
travel to and from Alaska, going through British Columbia, 
Canadian territory. The Government is at present building an 
immense railroad system in Alaska. We are getting laborers there 
from various places in British Columbia, from the United States, 
from every- point they can be secured. If these men all have to 
have passports, and every time a citizen of my town goes into the 
Yukon Valley—and I may say there are 60 steamers out of my 
city plying to various points in Alaska—it would be a great in- 
convenience to them. Seattle is the gateway into Alaska. it 
always has been and always will be. Our people go and come 
as between Baltimore and Washington, It is true we can make 
application for passports to the district court, but it would take, 
it is safe to say, a month for our people to get passports. I 
realize, and no one realizes more than I, the necessity for this 
law as to all countries of Europe, the neutral countries, Mexico 
and to Cuba. 

But as to our ally on the north, Canada, with whom we have 
so long remained in a friendly intercourse, I can see nothing 
that would cause us at this time to require our people to have 
a passport going to Canada. It would be an extraordinary 
hardship upon the people of Puget Sound and the city of Seattle, 
being as they are so far away from the Capital of our country. 
It would take so much time to secure passports, I can conceive 
of nothing that would tend to dwarf the development of Alaska 
as to prohibit the free interchange of our people both Canadians 
into Alaska and Americans into Canada. I was in hopes that 
the committee would see fit to adopt an amendment of this 
character. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Has the gentleman from Wisconsin used all 
his time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
has 12 minutes and the gentleman from Virginia 16 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hurst]. [After a pause.] I notice 
that the gentleman is not here, and I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks]. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, with the indulgence of the House 
I desire to say a word or two in regard to the unfortunate sink- 
ing of the St. Paul in the harbor of New York a few days ago. 
Reports have been spread that at the time of the sinking the 
St. Paul was under the command of Navy officers and manned 
by naval crews and that the accident was attributable to this 
cause, I have taken the trouble to investigate the matter, and 
I find that the St. Paul at the time she went down at her dock 
had not been repaired at the navy yard, was not officered by 
Navy officers, was not manned by a naval crew, and was not 
under naval control or supervision, and that all reports that 
she was under naval management are erroneous. She had a 
civilian crew, under civilian officers, and the ship came from a 
civilian yard after being repaired under civilian supervision. 
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And I want to say in regard to the president of the American 
Line, which owns the St. Paul, Mr. Franklin, that he is a man 
of the greatest ability and experience, a man who is now ren- 
dering the most efficient service to the Government in connec- 
tion with the Shipping Board. While this accident was most 
lamentable, it was not the fault of the Navy in any way, and 
in justice to the Navy I desire to make this statement. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if he can tell us what caused the accident? How was it 
brought about? 

Mr. HICKS. -The reports have not been made public, and I 
can only tell the gentleman what is surmised to be the cause, 
but I would prefer to tell my colleague in confidence, if he wlil 
allow me to do so. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Stssox]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I am not going to talk about the 
bill, but I am going to take five minutes to put in the RECORD 
some patriotic lines written by one of the employees of the 
House. I was requested to do this, not by the young man himself 
but by another Member of Congress, to whom he had shown the 
lines. The first is entitled “Buy a liberty bond,” and is as 
follows: 

BUY A LIBERTY BOND, 
Will you respond and buy a bond 
nd help your Uncle Sam? 
This appeals to you and appeals to me, 
And should appeal to every man. 
Remember the boys that are over the sea; 
They are fighting for you and fighting for me. 
You may not be able to ong them there, 
But you can back them u cong your share; 
busy to-day with t Ay berty loan, 


And 1 help those brave soldiers an protect our home. 


James J. Kenah.) 


Another poem, of a few lines, he denominates America,“ and I 
will read it: 


AMERICA, 


America is stripped for action, 
She's in this dat world’s war; 
And America wi 
For she's — it to the. core. 
ps ae is honest 
e wants no zold nor land; 
It's 'Justice that she stands for; A 
; justice she demands. 


Fair Liberty bas lit os world 

And will continue s 
And when she strikes. with all her might 

She hits a powerful blow; 
And when that blow's delivered 
The world will safer be; 
America, we wait for thee, to spread democracy. 

(James J. Kenah.) 

As will be seen, these lines were written by James J. Kenah, 
who is the chief page in the cloakroom, and I wanted to pre- 
serve the patriotism of this young man, an employee of this 
House, in the Recorp, because it breathes the right sort of spirit 
and expresses sentiments that find response in every heart here. 
I believe in encouraging boys to write such lines as this. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, this is a very necessary bill, to 
fill up an unfortunate gap that now exists in our law. We 
have no law to prevent the travel to and from this country of 
American citizens of neutral or friendly nations. Our ports are 
open, so far as the law is concerned, to alien friends, citizens, 
and neutrals, to come and go at will and pleasure, and that not- 
withstanding the Government may suspect the conduct and the 
intention of the individuals who come and go. No other nation 
engaged in this war has gone so long without enacting a strict 
law forbidding people going out and coming into the country. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question or 
two? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. In reading the bill it appears that some per- 
mit or certificate other than a passport is to be given to the 
persons who desire to travel. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. So it will be something in addition to a pass- 
port, whenever a passport may be necessary? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; that is true with reference to aliens. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, then, will the gentleman state, if he 
knows, upon what department or official the power to issue per- 
mits or certificates will probably be conferred by the President? 

Mr. FLOOD. Upon the Department of State, in conjunction 
with the Department of Justice, as I understand. 

Mr. WALSH. It will probably be an official who will repre- 
sent both those departments? 
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Mr. FLOOD. Yes; or, rather, officials. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman state whether this law 
would apply to travel between the ports of the United States 
and the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. FLOOD. As I understand, the purpose of the depart- 
ment is that they will require identification of all persons going 
to Hawaii and Alaska or to any of the other Territorial posses- 
sion. of this country. Passports will not be required, but some 
identification of the person will be required, so that our officials 
at those ports may know that the persons traveling are Ameri- 
ean citizens and not under suspicion. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am with the gentleman on the 
general proposition of enforcing strictly a law of this kind; but 
would the operation of this law be confined to the period of 
the war? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. That is on the face of it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The President can issue the 
proclamation when the Nation is at war, but there is nothing 
in the bill limiting the time of the operation of the act. 

Mr. FLOOD. It was understood that the language was in- 
tended to convey that idea, and to my mind it does convey that 
idea, 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

Mr. FLOOD. Les. 

Mr. SULZER. Of course, Alaska is noncontiguous territory 
with the United Stgtes, but the travel from the Pacific ports 
to Alaska is identically on the same basis as travel between 
the States, is it not? 

Mr. FLOOD. The people of Hawaii have stated the same 
thing. If we are to whittle away the power that we give to the 
Government to protect itself from spies coming in from any one 
section in order to prevent inconvenience to the people who 
go to Alaska or to Hawaii or from Washington to Canada, then 
we had better not pass the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. What is it? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Has the department ever heard 
of a spy coming into this country from Canada? 

Mr. FLOOD. I have never heard of it, and 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. And no one else has. 

Mr. FLOOD. And the department never required a passport 
from a person going into Canada, and they do not expect to 
require a passport from any person going into Canada, There 
is no reason for injecting this amendment into this bill, because 
it is not the purpose to require passports, But if a condition 
should develop in the future whereby. the department would 
consider that the travel to and from Canada was dangerous to 
the interests of this country in the prosecution of this war, 
then the power to protect this country from Canadian travelers 
would be necessary just as it would be in the case of travelers 
from Mexico or any other country. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Les. 

Mr. FARR, If they could not come in from any other country, 
they would try very hard to come in from Canada, would they 
not? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. I think we should pass this bill and give 
our Government the power that every other government engaged 
in this war has had to protect itself from spies and informers 
who come to create trouble for the country or disaster for 
its interests, even if it does for a time inconvenience our neutral 
friends or friendly allies, and even if our own citizens are in- 
convenienced. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppreston] 
would like to exempt American citizens coming into this coun- 
try. I can not conceive of any department of this Government 
intrusted with the enforcement of this law which would so far 
forget its functions and its duties as to subject citizens need- 
lessly to petty annoyances who happen to be out of the country 
when this law goes into effect. If there are American citizens 
in foreign lands who are under suspicion, whe have gone into 
Germany since this war was declared, those are people who 
ought to be now out of this country and kept out until the war 
ends. If their conduct subjects them to charges of disloyalty 
or treason they should be properly dealt with. But many of 
them have conducted themselves so that the charge of disloyalty 
or treason could not be sustained in a court of justice, and yet 


our Government knows that they are not loyal and that their 
presence here would be dangerous to the country. Some are 
native American citizens and some are naturalized citizens, and 
the adoption of the Huddleston amendment would permit them 
to come back here without submitting themselves to any investi- 
gation. It would be dangerous to take down the bars for that 
cae of people. It may subject individuals to inconvenience, 

T —— 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I would like to ask if this bill 
has been laid before the President and has received the Presi- 
dent’s approval? 

Mr. FLOOD. It has not only received the President's ap- 
proval, but he has telephoned to Members of this House and 
advocated its immediate passage. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. As a war measure? 

Mr. FLOOD. As a war measure. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 
Was that before the change was made 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
or afterwards? 

Mr. FLOOD. The President telephoned to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] a few days ago. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. Does the gentleman know whether the 
President had ever read the bill or not? 

. Mr. FLOOD. I presume he has read it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I understand he wants some bill; but 
is it this particular bill that he wants? 

Mr. FLOOD. It is this bill that he wants passed in the very 
shape it is in and in the very shape that the gentleman from 
Alabama opposes, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, The gentleman does not know whether 
this bill has been specifically brought to his attention? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not know that the President has read 
every line in the bill, but I do know that representatives of the 
Department of State know every word in it; and the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Department of Labor and the War and 
Navy Departments have all been trying in one way or another 
to keep these undesirable people out of this country and they 
have been unable to do so. I know that the representatives of 
all of these departments know the bill in all of its details and 
approve it just as it was reported from the committee. We 
have no law to protect this country, and the only protection we 
have now is that when people want to go out a clearance will 
not be given to the ship unless everybody on board has a pass- 
port. The only way to prevent these spies from coming in is 
through the activities and vigilance of the naturalization agents. 
We have no way at present of punishing the guilty or prevent- 
ing them from violating or attempting to violate the regulations 
of the State Department in reference to passports. Those de- 
partments of the Government that I have mentioned have been 
for a year struggling with this question, and now their repre- 
sentatives and the President ask that Congress pass a law with 
teeth in it. [Applause.] 

I hope this House will pass this bill just as it ts reported, 
and vote down the two amendments, the one offered by the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. MILLER] and the one offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. My purpose in asking that 
question was this: The Delegate from Alaska [Mr. SULZER] 
and myself called at the White House this morning. We 
failed to see the President personally, but we were advised that 
so far as they knew the President knew nothing about this 
measure. 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not know who gave the gentleman that 
information. The President has conveyed to me on two occa- 
sions his deep interest in this bill. The Postmaster General 
has talked to me frequently about it and said the President 
was very much interested in it, and that was after it was 
reported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Two days 
ago the President talked to the-gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pou] over the telephone. in reference to the passage of 
this bill, and urged that the District of Columbia appropriation > 
bill, which was then pending, be set aside for the time being, 
and that this bill be put in its place and passed. He urged it 
on account of the great importance of this measure. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I am in entire sympathy with the purpose of the 
bill. I do not know how long the proclamation will be in foree. 
What is the technical effect of a proclamation made in time 
of war? Will it cease automatically with the close of the war? 

Mr. FLOOD. When the war ends the regulations will end. 
There is no necessity of any passport in time of peace. Our 
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law authorizes passports, but they are for the protection of the 
citizens who get the passports, who ask for them. We are 
asking for the passage of this law in order to protect the Guy- 
ernment aml the country. 

Mr. Speaker, we have rules and regulations of the Depart- 
ment of State to control the travel to aud from the country of 
American citizens, friendly aliens, and neutrals, but the rules 
and regulations go beyond the law and if there was a test made 
of them they could not be upheld. 

There is no punishment for the violation of these regulations, 
and they are only partially enforced by resorting to methods 
that were not intended to meet a situation that confronts the 
country at this time and is a very inadequate method of en- 
forcement. Entry into the country can only be controlled 
through the immigration agencies and departure from the coun- 
try by denying clearance to vessels unless all of their passen 
gers have passports, 

All nations enguged in war have found it necessary to con- 
trol travel to and from their countries, and when the war began 
In 1914 all of the belligerent nations adopted a. stringent Sys- 
tem of regulations in regard to such travel. Germany has from 
time to time closed her borders entirely. 

Our laws are no stronger than they were in times of pence, 
and it exposes our country to the danger of having military 
information and other information of a vital character in the 
conduct of the war conveyed to the enemy. through spies and 
informers, who, under our laws, can come and go without 
hindrance. 7 

These spies are not only Germans, but in many instances 
have been neutrals, and in some instances have been renegade 
American citizens. Our authorities may suspect a man of 
being a spy, but it is very difficult to preve this fact; especially 
is this dificult when the man is an American citizen abroad 
who is desirous of coming home. A broad discretion must be 
vested in the Government to protect the country against this 
danger, und it is better to take the chance of keeping out an 
alien, a neutral, or even an American citizen who is perfectly 
innocent of any wrongdoing to the country rather than take 
a chance of having aliens and neutrals who are in the pay of 
our enemies and renegade citizens coming here and going back 
and forth to give information to the enemy which might result 
in having some of our transports sunk and our soldiers mur- 
dered. or in'having some of our munition pinnts in this country 
destroyed, or to Insidiously sprend German propaganda, or to 
carry from this country information to the enemy. 

The power vested in the President by this bill is broad and 
comprehensive, but it is essential to meet the situation that 
the Execntive should have wide discretion and wide authority 
of action. No one can foresee the different means which may 
be adopted by the German Government ani its allies to secure 
military information or spread propaganda and discontent. It 
is obviously impracticable to appeal to Congress for legislation 
for cach new emergency. Swift executive action is the only 
effective remedy for such a situation. 

This law is urgently needed and should be passed without 
delay and without opposition. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
moves the previous question on the bill and all amendments, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the first 
committee #mendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out the words “that when" and insert the 
words “Section I. When.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, Ines 4 and 5, strike out the words “the imposition of” and 
insert the word “ that. 

The umentiment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1. line 6. strike out the word “ otherwise,” 

The umendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
wine tua b fe ptr r word “ provided,” insert the words “other 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, linc 10, after the word “such,” insert the word “ reasonable.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pa oe f 1i s ” 
eee a tana 9 out the word “person and Insert in lieu 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2. lines 9 and 10, strike out the words not having permission 
to depart or enter, as the case may be" and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ with knowledge or reasonable cause to belleve Bora the departure 
or entry of such other person Is forbidden by this ac 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 7, Insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec, 2. After such proclamation as is provided for by tho preceding 
section has been made and published and while said proclamation is in 
force, it shall, except as otherwise provided by the President, be unlaw- 
ful for any citizen of the United States to depart from or enter or 
attempt to depart from or enter the United States unless he bears a 
valid passport.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. To this committee amendment 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppieston] has offered an 
amendment. The gentleman from Alabama desires to modify 
his amendment, Without objection, he will be permitted to do 
so. The gentleman from Alabama will please indicate his umend- 
ment 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I wish to modify my amendment so 
that it will read as follows: 

Amend the committee amendment in line 12 and in line 13 by striking 
out the words “ or enter.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tleman's amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HvppLesTon moves to amend the amendment by striking out, on 
page 3, line 12, the words “ or enter,” and in line 13, by striking out the 
words or enter.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Hupp.ieston) there were—ayes 5, noes 45. 

Accordingly, the amendment to the amendment was rejecte. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
committee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. LIVTLE. Mr, Speaker, I ask leave to revise and extend 
the remarks I made this morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks leave to revise and extend his remarks in the Reconp, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the gentieman from Texas [Mr. 
ConnaLLy] calls my attention to the fact that in section 3, on 
page 3, in line 16, after the word “ violate,” it would be better 
to strike out the word “the” and insert the words “any of 
the.“ I ask unanimous consent to be permitted to offer that 
amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent to be permitted to offer the amendment 
which he states. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 16, after the word * “ violate,” strike out the word the 
and insert the words “any of the. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 15, change the section number from “2” to “3.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment, 


The Clerk will report the next 


The Clerk will report the next 


The Clerk will report the next 


The Clerk will report the gen- 


The Clerk will report the next 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 15, strike out the words | “that whoever” and insert in 
neu thereof the words “ aby person who. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 16, strike out the words “ the foregoing section“ and in- 
sert in Neu thereof the words this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 24, strike out the word“ conyeyance ” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ vehicle.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tage 4, in line 3, change the PY; number from “3” to 4.“ 

The amendment was agreed t 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. he Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

4, after line 6, insert a new paragraph as follows: 

“The word * person’ as used herein shall be deemed to mean any 
individual, partnership, association, company, 18 Ps unincorporated 
body of individuals, or corporation, or body polit 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. MILLER] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MILLER of Washington: Page 4, line 6, 
after the word “ state,” insert the words: 

“Provided, That the provisions of paragraph (a), section 1 and sec- 
tions 2 and $ of this act, shall not ap pply to . of the United States 
going to and from Canada nor to citizens of Canada going to and from 
the United States, nor shall it apply to vessels 3 between the 
ports of the United States and the ports of Canada 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Minn of Washington) there were 16 ayes and 44 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the amendéd bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. FrLoop, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11185) making appro- 
priations for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the Military Academy appropriation bill. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, pending that motion, I ask unani- 
mous consent that general debate be dispensed with. 

Mr. GILLETT. Reserving the right to object, may I ask for 
the information of the House if it is expected that after this 
biil passes any other legislation w in be brought up this after- 
noon? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman, no; that I will 
then move to adjourn, 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think there ought to be a little general debate. 

Mr. DENT. I will say to the gentleman that I have an under- 
standing with my colleagues on the other side on this committee, 
as the gentleman from California informs me that he has sev- 
eral requests for time, that I shall not object to extending the 
time under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. CANNON. With that understanding, Mr. Speaker, I do 
not object. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 


of the gentleman from Alabama? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 

The motion of Mr. Dent was then agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. GARRETT of 
Tennessee in the chair. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and 
the Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it cnacted, cte., That the following sums be, and the same are 
hereby, appropriated, out of any money fi the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the time has arrived in this country when we 
must deal severely with spies, dynamiters of munition fac- 
tories, and profiteers. I believe the profiteer who defrauds his 
country in this crisis, especially if he has a contract to furnish 
war materials, is a traitor to his country, should be stood up 
against the wall, and taken care of by the firing squad. We 
are asking people to buy bonds, savings stamps, to conserve 
food, fuel, and other materials necessary to win this war, and 
asking them to deny themselves that the country might more 
effectually prosecute the war to a successful conclusion. If we 
are to ask the people of this country to save, it is our duty to 
protect in every way possible the expenditure of every dollar 
so raised. 

A man who would defraud his Government during this crisis 
is guilty of treason. He is disloyal; he is as bad as a spy. He 
is as bad a man as one who would blow up a munitions factory, 
and he should pay the awful penalty. The official who assists 
him is equally guilty aud should suffer the same penalty. 

The one who knows of such defrauding and does not disclose 
it to the proper official should not be handled with gloves. Along- 
side of the alien enemy, the disloyalist, the blower-up of muni- 
tions factories, the destroyer of war materials, the food de- 
stroyer, the preacher of disloyalty, the plotter against the 
country, is the profitecr, and they all should be introduced to the 
firing squad. 

Whoever takes advantage of his country’s peril in the hour of 
its greatest crisis is the meanest nian in the country. Such a 
person would betray his country, would sell his family into bond- 
age, would commit any crime known to man. The time is going 
to come when we will have to treat severely with spies, dynn- 
miters, and profiteers. 

If a few of these traitors were occasionally introduced to the 
firing squad, it would be better for the country. Let the people 
of this country know that the profiteer and defrauder of his 
country is to be severely punished and as soon as possible. 

Above all, let the profiteer know that he is going to be pun- 
ished and branded as a traitor and he will not be so handy in 
defrauding his country. He shouid be treated as an armel 
enemy. This is no hour for trifling. [Applanse.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For extra pay of officers of the Army on detached service at the 
tary Academy. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I do this to obtain, a parliamentary cpportun- 
ity to insert in the Record information contained in a letter 
which I have received from The Adjutant General of the Army, 
written at my request, in which he shows in detail the pay and 
all the so-called perquisites and emoluments of commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army. There have been many more or 
less fantastic ideas in the popular mind that in addition to the 
statutory pay the commissioned officer is in a position to derive 
financial benefit from various changes in location of posts or 
assignments to duty, and that there also inures to him in one 
way or another some kind of benefit which is hazily and loosely 
classed as “perquisites and emoluments.” Anyone who is 
familiar with the subject knows that no money is paid out of 
the Treasury except by authority of law, and that all pay and 
benefits that go to any officer in the Army are in every detailea, 
item prescribed by law. 

It is only fair to say, moreover, that the pay of an officer of 
the Army is not by any means as substantial compensation as 
some people probably imagine it to be, taking into consideration 
the fact that the officer must furnish his own subsistence and 
buy his own uniforms aud equipment, which latter are neces- 
sarily .expensive and sometimes change in-the character and 
type required by reguiations before they are worn out by ordi- 
nary use. Besides that, it should be remembered that the 
Army officer has no permanent home in peace time, but is 
required to move, with his family, if he has one, every now 
and then from post to post up and down the country or across the 
seas, and we all know that “ three removes are as bad as a fire.” 
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All In all. his pay as it averages with his years of experience and 
service is probably npt as favorable as the salary generally 
given to men of corresponding qualifications and responsibilities 
in civil life. It is small wonder, then, that the average Army 
officer cun not expect to put by much, if anything., fer the pro- 
verbial “rainy day,” as men do in civil occupations. but is com- 
pelled, in the very nature of things, to expect that his old age 
will be supported only by the allowance that he will get by law 
upon his retirement from active service. 

Without taking any further time, I will suggest that it may be 
to the advantage of some occasional inquirer if he can find in 
the Recor» a concise, complete, and authoritative statement of 
the pay and allowances of a commissioned officer of the Army. 

Mr. WELLING. I would like to ask the gentleman if the 
pay of the cadets. is in his Ust. 
eens GREENE of Vermont. No; they are not officers. of the 

my. 

Mr. WELLING. What is the pay of a cadet? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Six hundred dollars a year; but 
the gentleman will appreciate the fact thut he does not get that 
in money; it is a credit allowance against which certain things 
are charged to him on his account from time to time. If at the 
end of his period of Instruction there is some purt left, that small 
balance, according to long-established practice, it generally em- 
ployed toward furnishing him his outfit for the service he is to 
enter as an officer. 

Mr. DYER. How much does a young man have to deposit in 
the Military Academy when ho enters? 

Mr. GREENE. of Vermont. I am not informed as to the 
present regulation about that. 

Mr. DENT. I did not understand the gentleman's question. 

Mr. DYER. How much money does a young man on entering 
the Military Academy have to deposit? 

Mr. DENT. I think 8500. 

Mr. MeKENZIE. I beg the gentleman's pardon. I under- 
stand it is $100, for the purpose of buying an outfit, but he gets 
that ek. The purpose is to protect the Government from 
eadets coming in and only staying a short length of time. 

Mr. DYER. Does he get it back after he has been there a 
certain time or does he have to wait until he graduates? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I presume he gets it as soon us he has been 
there long enough so that the Government is sure that it will not 
be a loser. 

Mr. DYER. According to the present law and practice. I 
understaml! that a young man centering the Academy has to de- 
posit sums which run up to $300, and it is not an easy matter 
for poor boys to get that sum off of poor parents. of boys who 
enter to puy it to start with. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I understand that whatever may 
be the situation now—and these regulations may have been 
changer! in regard to these deposits—it is exacted only as an 
earnest of good faith. It is the practice and it is the law that 
a endet shall have his education and equipment during education 
furnished free, and in the end it amounts to that. He is sup- 
posed to he put to no expense in attending the academy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Vermont asks: unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing the document 
referred to. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
The letter is ag follows: 
Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
Pay of officers in active service, 
War DAPARTMENT, 
Tun ADIUTANT Genxenau’s OFPICH. 


— 
— 


Deer 
8888888888 
SS8 8888888 


(a) Officers. below the rank of brigadler general recelve 10 per cent 
on the yearly pay of the grade for each term of five: years’ service, not 
to excevd) 40 per cent in all, 

(>) The maximum pay of a colonel is $5,000, that of a lieutenant 
colonel 84.500, and that of a major $4,000. 

(e Ten per cent increase for foreign service: of all officers’ serving 
phe it a United States, except in Canal Zone, Panama, Porto Rico; 
or Hawar 


Commutation for quarters when public quartera are not available and 
for officers who are not serving with troops, 


Yearly 
Grade. paxo? 
grado 

Generai.....,.....2. FAE . r dorras dies $1, 54.00 
tenant conerai 1,440.00 
Major 1 1, 296.00 
Bricadior goner: 1, 152.00 
Colonek... eu 1,008.00 
Lieutenant te 964.00 
Major..... 720 00 
Captains... seses 576.00 
First lieutenant. ...... 482.00 
dioutenant.—... 283. 00 


Commutationa of heat and light when public quarters are not available, 
deponding upon number of rooms actually aceupied for certain. zones 
of equat temperature in which the oficer ie serving, 


Officers’ traveling by rail under competent authority when not accom» 
panying troops receive 80.07 a mile. 
Officers. sent abroad for special observation. of operations at tho front 
sa 0 77 5 $6. per duy tor ceptas, ia A 
he lieutenant general may. select two sand a military: secretary, 
who shall have the rank of lieutenant colonel while so serving: 5 


An ald to a major ganera is allowed $200 and an aidi to a brigadier 
general $150 per „ar in addition to the pay of his rank. 

Any officer below the grade of major required to be mounted, whether 
permanently or . who provides himself with suitable mounts 
at his own expense and of his exclusive ownersalp. shall receive, in addi- 
tion to bis pay, $150 per annum if be provides one mount and 8200 per 
annum if he provides two mounts: An officer claiming additional pay 
for providing his own mount must personally certify on bach uecount 
that he was suitably mounted at his own expense and is the actual and 
exclusive ownrr of the mount or mounts in q estion, specifying the piuce 
at which maintained. (Act of May 11. 1908:) This addition to his pay 
18 ~~ to him as a compensation for the purchase price of his mounts 
and is not reedit allowance for the keep of the mount: (A. R. 1273.) 

The Government maintains. and cares for the private mounts of 
officers required to be mounted. 

Regimental and battalion or ay rag stuff officers receive the pay of 
their respective grades on and after May 11, 1908. 

While on duty that requires him to participate regularly and tre- 

ently in aerial flights, each avintion student receives 28 per cent, each 

ay qualified junior military aviator ee cent, and each duly qualified 
military aviator 75 per cent in the pay of his grade and length of service 
under his line commission. 

The above covers total pay and allowances due officers of their grade 
from: all sources, 

RETIRED OFFICERS; 


Retired officers receive 75 per cent of the pay of their grado: (salary 
and increase). (R. S. 1274.) No increase of longevity after retirement 
unless retired for wounds received in battle: (Act of May 11, 1908.) 

Retired officers are not entitled to allowances for quarters, heat, and 


t. 

Retired officers below the grade of lleutenant colonel detailed for 
active duty are entitled to the full pay and allownnees. of their grade: 
Retired colonels and lieutenant colonels detailed for active duty other 
than at colleges are entitled to the same pay and allowances a retired 
major would receive under a like assignment; detailed at colleges under 
the act of November 3, 1893, they are entitled to the: same pay a re 
major would receive under a like assi ent and to the allowances of 
ora : a 1 of Apr. 23. 1904, Mar. 2. 1905, June 12, 1906, and 

r. 8. ‘ 

Retired officers may be transferred to the active list of the Army If 
under 50 years of and with rank not above that of captain to: the 
place on the active list which) he weuld have had if be had. not been 

laced on the retired list and should be carried as an additional number 
in the grade to which he is transferred or at any time thereafter pro- 
moted. Such officer shall stand a satisfactory medical and professional 
examination as now provided for by law. (Act approved Mar. 4, 1913.) 

In time of war retired officers wer ee employed on active duty, in the 
discretion of the President, and when so employed they shall receive 
the full pay and allowances of their grade. Further, any retired officer 
who has or s be detailed on active duty shall receive the rank, pay, 
and allowances of the grade not above that of major that he would have 
attained in due course of promotion if be had remained on the active 
Ust for a period beyond the date of his retirement equal to the total 
amount of time during which. he has heen detailed on active duty since 
his retirement. (Act approver Juno 3, 1916.) 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Four cooks, at 838 each per month (increase $384 submitted), 81.824. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chnirman u question. Ought 
not the language “(increase $384 submitted),” in lines 19 and 20; 
be stricken out? 
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Mr. DENT. They should. 

Mr. KAHN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend, in lines 
19 nud 20, page 4, by striking out the language “(increase $384 
submitted ).” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the gentleman from California 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: E 

Page 4, lines 19 and 20, strike out tlie words “(increase $384 sub- 
mitted).“ 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from California what the figures “$1,824” mean at the 
end of that line 20? 

Mr. KAHN. That is the total for the four cooks for the year. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For of Engineer detachment: One first sergeant, a 31 r 
anthi 3012. £ = l s . 9 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of making a few remarks on the pension 
question. I understand that it is the present plan of the ma- 
jority to bring up the House general pension bill on next Mon- 
day under suspension of the rules. The bill as reported to the 
House, as gentlemen will understand, provides for a 30 per 
cent increase, with a minimum of $25, It also has in section 3 
two provisions to which there is a great amount of objection by 
the old soldiers of the country. That section provides that any- 
one having an income of $1,000, Including the pension, shall not 
be entitled to any of the increase provided for in the bill. It 
also provides that the inmate of any soldiers’ home shall not be 
entitled to any increase provided for in the bill. 

Mr, MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. What percentage of the old soldiers will the 
bill apply to if these exceptions are put in? 

Mr, BLAND. A very large percentage, because the majority 
of them, of course, have not a thousand dollar income, and the 
majority of them are not in the soldiers’ homes, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
my recollection is that 19,000 of the Union soldiers of the Civil 
War are in the soldiers’ homes, and they would not take any 
benefits by this increase of pension; and if the gentleman will 
allow me also in his time, and I think the committee will ex- 
tend the time for five minutes more if the gentleman desires, 
these 19,000 in the national homes come from all over the 
country. I would not undertake to speak accurately as to the 
number of Union soldier survivors who are not in the homes. 

Mr. MAPES. Do the 19,000 include the inmates of State 
homes as well as the national homes? 

Mr. CANNON. I think not. 

Mr. BLAND. ‘The bill provides “ State or National homes.” 

Mr. CANNON. We contribute $100 a year to these State 
homes, as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. BLAND. Yes; they are partly supported by the Federal 
Government. If this matter comes up under suspension of the 
rules, there will be no opportunity for amendment, and very 
little chance for debate, I think the majority of the House want 
to amend the bill. I feel that at this time the old soldier is the 
man who is hit hardest by the high cost of living. His little 
pittance of $17 or $22.50, as the case may be, does not go very 
far. I think it is a serious matter to which consideration ought 
to be given at this time, and a bill should be passed by this 
Congress that will give them substantial relief. The bill to be 
acted upon Monday provides for a $25 minimum. I think the 
majority of this Congress are in favor of at least a $30 minimum, 
but unless we have the opportunity of amending it and bringing 
it up as a privileged report or considering it under a special rule 
we will have no opportunity of voting for a $30 minimum or of 
voting to strike out section 3. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. Will not the Committee on Rules bring in a 
rule making it in order to consider the bill so that we can 
amend it? 

Mr. BLAND. I think they would if the matter were presented 
to them properly and by the proper parties. A number of that 
committee have signified their disposition to do so, and it is also 
a privileged matter. It stands to-day on the Calendar as highly 
privileged as any other matter before this body, and it should 
be presented now as a privileged matter. I do not think the 
matter ought to come up under suspension of the rules so as to 


The question is on agrecing to the amend- 


avoid the opportunity of amendment, but it scems that it is the 
deliberate purpose of the majority to do so. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Does the gentleman know when it is the 
intention to bring this before the House? 

Mr. BLAND. Next Monday, under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I agree with the gentleman that it would be 
unfortunate to have that done. 

Mr. BLAND. That is the reason why I am raising the ques- 
tion at this time. I think Members ought to insist that this bill 
be brought out under special rule or as a privileged matter. 

This bill appropriates, as I remember it, and Gen. Srerwoop 
will correct me if I am in error, $29,000,000, quite a sum to 
pass under suspension of the rules without any consideration 
as to where it shall go and without any opportunity of amend- 
ment and very little opportunity for debate. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? » 

Mr. BLAND. I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In answer to the suggestion 
made by some gentleman a moment ago touching the matter of 
a special rule, as one member of the Committee on Rules I have 
this view of the matter, that where the Pension Committee has 
under the general rules of the House a day every two weeks 
that no special rule is necessary. 

Mr, BLAND. It is my understanding that that day every 
two weeks is for omnibus private bills and not general bills. 

3 ar, GARRETT of Tennessee., It is for general pension legis- 
ation. 

Mr. BLAND. No; I do not think so. I understand that the 
Committee on Pensions is privileged to make a report the same 
as the other privileged matters, and I am also informed reliably 
that there is no other bill on the calendar to which a higher 
privilege attaches. It may be brought up this afternoon and 
considered, and I hope amended and passed. . 

Mr. GILLETT. If the gentleman will permit, in response 
to what the gentleman from Tennessee said, if it is so that the 
Committee on Pensions has a right every other week to bring 
up their bills, would not that be a strong argument against 
bringing it up on suspension day, because it would show that 
the only reason for bringing it up was to avoid any amend- 
ments? 

Mr. BLAND. That seems to me to be self-evident, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit, 
I am not arguing that question. I am merely saying, as one 
member of the Committee on Rules, I do not think a special 
rule is necessary or ought to be expected from that committee 
for a committee that has the power to legislate every two 
weeks. 

Mr. BLAND. As I understand it, under its privileged stand- 
ing on the calendar the only thing essential is recognition by the 
Chair—that is, on days not set apart for unanimous consent, 
suspension of the rules, or other special matters. If you can 
get recognition of the Chair, you do not need a special rule; if 
you can not get recognition of the Chair, you ought to have the 
special rule. 

Mr. TILSON. 
question? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Indiana 
has the floor. 

Mr. BLAND. I will gladly yield to my friend from Con- 
necticut for that purpose. 

Mr. TILSON. Do I understand the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee to say that on any Friday known as pension day it 
would be in order for the chairman of the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions to rise and make a motion that the House go 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of pension bills of a general nature? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is the provision of the 
rule. 

Mr. TILSON. That it would have a privileged status the 
same as an appropriation bill on any other day? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Why, the general rules of the 
House provide that general pension legislation is a privileged 
matter. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman is correct as to the rule of 
privileged matters, but not as to its being privileged by reason 
of the rule as to private pension bills on Friday. 

Mr. BLAND. I do not think the chairman of the committee 
[Mr. SHEerwoop] so understands that, and I know that he has 
been trying to get this bill up, and I do not think he understood 
that he had the right to report this bill as a privileged report 
on pension day, but if it was entitled to be reported at all, it 
would be as privileged. It could be called up for consideration 
on pension day; but, if so, it would be because it was privileged 
under the rules and not because it was pension day. 


May I ask the gentleman from Tennessee a 
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Mr. SHERWOOD. It is private pension day, not general. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. I ask that the gentleman have an additional 
five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman may proceed for five 
minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair 


hears none, 
HOUSE BILL AND MR. BLAND'’S REPORT. 


Mr. BLAND. The gentleman from Ohio IMr. SHerwoop], 
chairman of the committee, has just stated that he understands 
Friday is private pension day and not for general bills, and that 
is the understanding of the committee, I am sure, and we 
have been working on that theory. I desire to insert as a part 
of my remarks a copy of the House bill reported by the hon- 
ored chairman of our Invalid Pensions Committee, Gen. SHER- 
woop, and also a copy of that portion of the report which con- 
tains my personal views on the subject: 


A bill increasing rates of nea: of soldiers and sailors of the Civil 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the rate of pension of any person who served 
in the military or naval service of the United States during the Civil 
War and was honorably discharged therefrom, and who is now in re- 
ceipt of a pension or shall hereafter be granted a pension under the 
provisions of any general law, or is now sioned under a special act 
of Congress, and who is entitled to a pension less than $25 per month, 
shall be $25 per month, 

In case such person has reached the age of 70 years and served 1 
year, the rate of pension shall be $26 per month; 14 years, $28 per 
month; 2 years, $30 per month; 24 years, 831 per month; 3 years or 
over, 832.50 r month, 

In case such person has reached the age of 75 years and served 90 
days, $27 per month; 6 months, $29 per month; 1 year, $31 per month; 
14 A — 75 35 per month; 2 years or over, 01 per month. 

That any person who served in the military or naval service of the 
United States during the Civil War and received an honorable discharge, 
and who was wounded in battle or in line of duty and is now unfit for 
manual labor by reason thereof, or who from disease or other causes 
incurred in line of duty, igen in his disability, is now unable to per- 
form manual labor, sball be paid the rate of $39 per month, without 
zegara to the length of service or age. 

C. 2. That re person who served in the military or naval service 
of the United States during the Civil War and who was honorably dis- 
charged therefrom, and who is now pensioned or shall hereafter be 
pensioned under any general law, or who is now pensioned under special 
act of Congress at n rate of $20 per month or more, shall be entitled 
apoa the passage of this act to reccive in lieu thereof a rate which 
shall be fixed 2r the Secretary of the Interior, in multiples of 50 cents, 
nearest approximately 30 per cent additional to the present rate: Pro- 
vided, That no rate of pension shall be granted under the provisions of 

is act in excess of $50 per month: Provided further, That no pension 
heretofore nted shall be reduced by this act. 

Suc. 3. at no pensioner shall be entitled to receive any benefits 
under the provisions of this act for any period during which he shall be 
an inmate of any State or national soldiers’ home, and the provisions 
of this act shall not apply to any pensioner whose net annual income 
from all sources, including his pension, is $1,009 or more. 

Sec, 4. That the Increased rates of pension Pores by this act shall 
commence from the date of the 88 of said act, or in case of 
original pensions hereafter allowed from the date of commencement of 
such penslons as provided by existing laws. 

Sec. 5. That no attorney shall be recognized and no attorney fees 
shall be paid for the presentation or prosecution of any claim under 
the provisions of this act. 


VIEWS OF HON. OSCAR B. BLAND, OF INDIANA. 


I fuily concur with the views of the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
as to the provisions of House bill 9959 in so far as it increases 
fairly and equitably, though arrra the amount of money to be 
paid to the pensioned soldiers of the Civil War. A minimum should be 
established, and an {increased amount should be given on account of 
age and service. With these principles in the bill I also concur. And 
were it not for the extreme age and general deplorable pe sical dis- 
ares of the soldiers of that war I would advocate but itile change 
in this bill, but since about 37 per cent of them now on the pension 
rolls served more than two years, and since practically all of them 
are over 72 years of age, necessarily feeble and unable to rform 
manual labor, and since present war conditions have doubled the price 
of living, the amounts under the provisions of the bill appear to me 
to be absolutely inadequate. More than 95 per cent of the soldiers 
of the Union cause now on the pension roll have no income of conse- 
quence in addition to their pension. 

I maintain that it is the duty of the Government to provide adequate 
and liberal means to cover the entire cost of supporting the surviving 
Civil War 7 soldiers and their Mos pier ae families. I therefore 
favor a 830 minimum for any. soldier of the Civil War now on the pen- 
sion roll or who may he ter be placed on the pension roll, and I 
favor the recognition of a and service to a maximum of $40 per 
month, And if I were convinced of the existence of a reasonable prob- 
ability of obtaining a aye maximum I would heartily advocate it. 

The following short paragraph, if enacted into Jaw, would, in my 
judgment, be the fairest and most 8 bill for enactment, con- 
sidering the expense and all the valuable experiences derived from the 
trial of past pension legislation: 

“A bill to amend an act entitled ‘An act 83 pensions to certain 
enlisted men, soldiers, and officers who served in the Ciyil War 
and the War with Mexico,’ approved May 11, 1912. 

“Be it enacted, cte., That the general pension act of May 11, 1912, is 
hereby amended by adding a new section, to read as follows: 

„nc. 6. That from and after the passage of this amendment the 
rate of pension for any person who served 90 da or more in the 
military or naval service in the United States during the Civil War, 
now on the roll or hereafter to be placed on the pension roll and entitled 
to recelye a less rate than $30 per month, shall be $30 per month. 
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In case such person has reached the age of 72 years and served 
six months, the rate shall be $32 per month; one year, $36 per month: 
one and a half years, 838 per month; two years or over, $40 per month: 
Provided, That this amendment shall not be so construed as to reduce 
sag pension under any act, public or private.“ 

he Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, concernin 
eyy identical figures and this paragraph, under date of February 15, 
„ SAYS: 

“The roll carries no class of survivors rated upon attained age of 
72 years. It was ascertained by running through several thousand 
roll cards that about 8 cent of the survivors pensioned upon the 
basis of attained ag> of 70 years were not between the ages of 72 and 
75 years. The results of addition of this percentage of the 70-year 
class of the roll at the close of the last fiscal year to the 75-year class 
then on the roll by periods of service, and computation of the difference 
in annual rates at that time and the rates proposed by the bill, are 
shown in the following tabulation : 


Age and length of service. 


Less than 72 years and served £O days and over, and 72 

years and over and served less than 6 months 
72 years and over and served 6 months and less than 1 year. 
72 years and over and served 1 year and less than 1} years.. 


72 years and over and served 14 years and less than 2 years.. 4, 185, 542 
72 years and over and served 2 years and over............. 959, 238 
W e 42, 104, 262 


“The average annual increase is about $120. Allowance for death 
losses and other changes may be accepted to reduce the above total to 
40,000,000, as representing the approximate cost of the bill for the 
rst year should it become a Jaw.” 

It will be observed that the number of soldiers who are less than 72 
years of age and served 90 days and those who are over 72 years of 
age and served less than six months is 2,171, and that tho total in- 
creased cost of paying this class of men $36 per month instead of 
what they are now receiving would only be $10,670,202, and that the 
total increase under this proposal would only be $40,000,000, The 

rovisions of this above proponon bill, wbile not as much as was hoped 
or by the Grand Army of the Republic officials, who have stated their 
wishes to the committees of Congress having general pension legislation 
under consideration, it is declared to be, under the circumstances. 
satisfactory to them. After considerable investigation I am convinced 
that if the above provisions are agreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives they wil soon be placed on the statute 
f the above is enacted into law, special bills for Increase of on 
will be few. It will not, of course, change the number of bills for 
original pensions. The committee bill having a $25 minimum will not 
relieve the tremendous demand for special increase bills. 

I am opposed to section 3 of the bill. There are very few soldlers 
receiving pensions who have $1,000 incomes. If we give tho soldiers 
enough to live on, there will only be a few who will want to stay in 
the soldiers’ home. 

I fear too exacting proof of these two almost immaterial facts will 
be exacted by some unfriendly and technical departmental official, 
which will cause endless delay and general dissatisfaction. 

The proposed bill I have offered as a substitute is an exact 
copy of the Smoot bill, introduced by Senator Sucor in the 
Senate, and which has been favorably reported by the Senate 
Pensions Committee. 

There are 16 men on the Invalid Pension Committee and 
while none of them have joined me in a report recommending a 
$30 minimum for the old Civil War soldier, I know that many 
of them feel on this question just as I do about the imperative 
needs of this class of soldier, and I am not attempting to pose 
as the only member of the committee who would like to see the 
soldiers affected by this bill get at least that amount of money, 
but my individual convictions, as well as my personal and party 
pledges, make it imperative that I not only strive in committee 
to do what I conceive to be my full duty to the soldier, but 
that I at least attempt to have my convictions acted upon by 
all my colleagues in the House. 

In considering this bill, which is to increase the pensions of 
the soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, there are three things 
which I regard as fundamental: 

First. The age of any survivor of the conflicts of the Civil 
War of itself is such as to disqualify him in almost every in- 
stance from performing manual labor. Some may carn a small 
wage, but, if so, it is usually from dire necessity and with 
great pain and misery. 

Second, Regardless of what those who oppose pensions gen- 
erally may say, it is a fact that most men on our pension rolls 
have depended upon their pensions for their support, to the 
extent that but few of them have any other source of income, 
and many of them by reason of war-incurred disabilities have 
never been physically able to accumulate anything for old age. 

Third. The enormous increase in the cost of living, due largely 
to war conditions, has made the pittance received from the Gov- 
ernment inadequate to supply the bare necessities of life for 
the Civil War soldier and his family. 

When we are calling on our young men, the sons and grand- 
sons of these honored heroes, to offer their lives in this the 
most terrible of wars; it would be a blunder and mistake to turn 
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a deaf ear to the ery for help from the men who saved this 
Republic by the offer of their lives. 

The second congressional district of Indiana, which I have 
the honor to represent, is proud of the fact that during the days 
ef the Rebellion it did its full duty and sent its thousands to 
battle for the life of the Union. It to-day is honored by haying 
us residents within its confines more old veterans of that terrible 
struggle than the average congressional district. I am not sure 
as to the cause of this. condition; whether it is wholly due to 
the number who enlisted from my district or whether the old 
fellows just love to live down there among our hospitable folks, 
or whether it is due to both reasons. One of my colleagues, in a 
spirit of jest, the other day suggested that it was because we 
nearly always had a Member of Congress from that district 
on the Invalid Pensions Committee, but I know that this can 
not be true, : 

One thing is certain; they know their Congressman’s address 
and they know how to write, and if they are too feeble to write 
they get some friend to write for them, and you may rest as- 
sured that, without regard to politics or formality of long ac- 
quaintance, they have been telling me what they expect of this 
Congress in no uncertain terms, 3 

My heart has ached because of the suffering of some of these 
men to whom we owe so much, I know they are suffering, and 
if you have taken time to figure out what a dollar will buy to- 
day you know many of them are suffering, Seventeen dollars 
a month, or even a dollar a day, does not go far toward pro- 
viding shelter, food, and clothing for a man and his family in 
these days. Some of these old friends have written me what 
they have to eat, what they wear, what kinds of homes they 
have to live in, and many of them tell of doctor bills and sick- 
ness. Should we neglect these men now, who in the twilight of 
their honored lives look to the Government they saved for us 
for help, we would be unworthy of the priceless privileges we 
now enjoy because of their sacrifices. 

Some one says, Let them go to the soldiers’ home.” Yes; 
let them go if they have to; but I hope this great Nation, this 
powerful Nation they saved, will not by its neglect force them 
in their feebleness or old age to leave their loved ones and 
their places of hallowed remembrances to go to a soldiers’ home, 
no matter how well it may be managed or however comfortable 
it may appear. 

They are fast passing away; they will not long honor us with 
their presence. Every 15 minutes one of these gallant men in 
blue hears the muffled drum and answers his last roll call. To 
those who object to the $40,000,000 increase I propose, let me 
say that practically all of it goes to the men over 70 years of age, 
and they necessarily can not be with us long. If I advocated 
this $40,000,000 increase solely on the ground of governmental 
generosity or solely on the ground of the payment of a just debt 
the Nation owed to its defenders or on the ground of the value 
of the example to the present-day generation, in either instance 
I would have an irresistible and unanswerable argument. But, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I present it to you to-day not only 
as a generosity and a payment, but as a positive necessity, the 
hour of which must not be delayed. 

Most of you men when in your districts back home have pro- 
claimed your love for the soldier and have promised your sup- 
port for One dollar a day and more if necessary.“ Your party 
platforms, State and National, have slobbered all over the 
soldier; a very large per cent of you have introduced dollar-a- 
day bills and many of you have introduced them for larger sums, 
Now is the time to come to the front. You will never have a 
better opportunity. Since the close of the Civil War there 
never was a time when the welfare of the American soldier was 
nearer the hearts of Members of Congress or the American people 
in general than ft is at this moment. But if you consider this 
bill under suspension of the rules you know you will not get 
the $30 minimum. 

If, when you consider this bill, you adopt my amendment you 
will get rid of section 3, which I regard not only as unjust and 
unfair but as impracticable and very harmful to the purposes of 
the act. If you will give the old soldier enough to live on he 
won't want to go to a soldiers’ home, and the Government will 
be relieved of his care there, and he will be a happy, contented, 
and patriotic citizen and an inspiration to the people of his com- 
munity. 

I have opposed the prevision in this section which denies the 
increase provided for in the bill from a soldier whose income, 
includng his pension, is a thousand dollars or more, for several 
reasons. One of them is sufficient—who is going to determine 
how much his income is? If it is a thousand dollars this year, 
how much will it be next year, and the next, and so on? Do you 
intend to give some unfriendly administrative officer the oppor- 
tunity to “split hairs” and investigate and delay and worry 


these old felows until they die with old age? If you want to give 
them an increase, give it to them; do not dangle it before their 
eyes and then withhold it. 

Gentlemen, I sincerely hope that this House will give us a 
chance to consider this bill under a special rule or as a privi- 
leged matter so that we can amend it and that you will adopt 
my amendment, providing for a $30 minimum. I will gladi 
vote for a $50 maximum, and if I thought my amendment woul 
be passed by this House containing that amount as a maximum 
I would have so drafted it. * 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield so as to get this point 
of order straightened out? bai 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. Ave 

Mr. MAPES. The rules say: : 

On Friday of each week, after the disposal of such business on the 
Speaker's table as requires reference only, it shall be in order to enter- 
tain a motion for the House to resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House to consider business on the Private Calendar in the 
following order— 

And so forth. 

I understand the bill to which the gentleman refers is on the 
Union Calendar, and it could not be brought up on Friday. 

Mr. BLAND. That is my understanding. It could only be 
brought up as a privileged report, If you obtained recognition of 
the Chair, or it could be brought up on a rule from the Com- 
mittee on Rules. I understand it is on the program to. bring it 
up under suspension of the rules on suspension day next Mon- 
day. If that is done, gentlemen,. you men who are friends of 
the soldiers and who feel in this time of war we ought to offer 
encouragement to the young soldiers by giving what their fathers 
and grandfathers are entitled to, will be forced into voting for 
a bill which, it is true, gives an increase, but which is not satis- 
factory, or you will be forced to vote against the passage of the 
bill under the suspension of the rules, and then be criticized for 
your failure to support an increase bill. I am in favor of bring- 
ing this matter up this afternoon before we close our labors 
and thrash this bill out and consider it in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and arrive at some just 
measure that will give the old soldiers of the country that to 
which they are so justly entitled. We have plenty of time this 
afternoon. Why not do it? [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I will be very glad to yield. ; 

Mr. CANNON, I find on examination that my recollection 
was correct, that under the rules of the House the business of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions is privileged the same as 
any of the other committees. 

“The following-named committees shall have the right to re- 
port at any time on matters herein stated,” and there are a 
number of committees, including the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions with general pension bills, and that has been always 
construed, and uniformly construed, to make it in order at any 
time the chairman could be recognized to go into the Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. BLAND. But he would have to have recognition of the 
Chair, would he not? 

Mr. CANNON, He would have to have recognition of the 
Chair at any time in order to do anything. 

Mr. BLAND. I do not think I am misstating a fact when I 
say that I think the Chair would be more inclined to recognize 
one who has a privileged report than one with a request for the 
suspension of the rules, I think, however, that there is a de- 
termination here to bring this bill up Monday under suspension 
of the rules to avoid amendment, and I do not think it ought 
to be permitted. I am glad to call attention to it at this time, 
so that you men who feel interested in this proposition will see 
to it that.this House is not forced to swallow whole a bill that 
does not do justice to the old soldiers, and your mouths be 
closed from debate and you be denied the privilege of offering 
an amendment that will give substantial relief to the soldiers, 
I am calling your attention to it for that reason at this time. 

Mr. McKENZIE. It takes a two-thirds vote to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, does it not? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. This bill provides a 30 per cent increase. 
Would you vote against it, even though you knew there was some 
unjust features in the bill? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would not like 

Mr. BLAND. The House ought not to be put in an unfair 
position. We are in favor of an increase, and under such rules 
and regulations as will give speedy relief. For instance, if you 
vote for the present House bill, you will vote for a provision to 
prevent those who are getting $1,000 income from getting an 
increase. That provision in the law will entail long investiga- 
tion and long delay and an army of employees being employed 
who will harass these men who are entitled to these increases 
now while they are alive and while prices are so high. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL~of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, first of all, I 
want to address myself to the rule under which the pension 
bills are considered on every other Friday; that is, under Rule 
XXIV, clause 6, which provides for the consideration of bills 
on the Private Calendar. The business of that day is confined 
to private pension bills and to the removal of political disabil- 
ities, and the chairman of the Committee on Pensions would 
not have the right on that day to call up general pension legis- 
lation such as is contemplated in the bill that has been reported 
by the committee. The rule reads with reference to pensions: 

On the second and fourth Fridays of each month preference shall be 
given to the consideration of private pension claims and bills removing 
wu ae 3 and bills remo the charge of desertion. On every 

he second and fou e the House shall ine 
ference to te the consideration of bills re; from the Committee on 
laims and the Committee on War Clalms, alternating between the two 
committees, 

This rule, therefore, does not give the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Pensions the right to call up his pension bill, a bill 
legislating generally on the pension subject, and the committee 
is confined entirely to bills on the Private Calendar, or what are 
known as private pension claims. I am sure the gentleman 
from Tennessee had overlooked the strictness of the rule under 
which the Pension Committee operates on every other Friday. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman give us his opinion as to 
whether this bill is a privileged bill and could be called up by 
the committee at any time without a rule? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In my judgment, yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. The Committee on Invalid Pensions has the 
right to report at any time, just the same as the Committee on 
Rules has the right to report at any time a general bill. 

Mr. MAPES. It has to be a privileged bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
SHeEnwoop] on any Friday that he has the floor, or on any other 
day, could move that the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole for the purpose of considering this bill. 

Mr. TOWNER. If the gentleman will permit me, this has the 
privileged status with regard to pension bills. If a general pen- 
sion bill is reported it may be reported by the committee at any 
time under this provision which puts among the privileged re- 
ports such as those from the Committee on Rules, and appro- 
priation bills, and also includes reports from the Invalid Pen- 
slon Committee on general pension bills, so that they may be 
called up at any time by the chairman of the committee. Now, 
when it comes to private pension bills, those can not be called 
up at any time. They can only be called up on every other 
Friday under the other rule. So that we have those two privi- 
leged conditions regarding pension legislation, Now, this bill 
being a general pension bill, the chairman of the Committee on 
Sore ad may call it at any time for consideration in the 

ouse. 

Mr. BLAND. Clause 6 of paragraph 857 says “ privileged 
bills reported under the right to report at any time,“ which 
includes reporting a motion for the consideration of a general 
bill from the Invalid Pension Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. . 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Now, upon the necessity for 
general pension legislation, no one will contend that the amounts 
now paid to the veterans of the Civil War are sufficient to meet 
the obligation that rests on Congress to meet the necessities of 
these veterans. 

It is as much our duty to fully provide for their needs now 
as it was to provide for their needs when they were serving in 
the field. Mr, Chairman, the conditions have so changed, the 
prices of everything the veteran buys have increased to such 
an extent that the amount he receives is not enough to meet 
the merest necessities. There is no sort of contention that we 
ought not to keep the pledge that we made with the veterans 
of the war of the sixties and provide for their necessities 
in their old days. We are spending billions of dollars for war 
purposes to-day. We ought, while we are doing this, while we 
are paying for the war we are now waging, to have some re- 
gard for the debt we owe for the greatest war that we ever 
waged in our history. These men have a claim upon this 
country. They have a claim upon this Congress. We ought 
to meet that claim. While we are to-day ready and willing to 
spend these billions of dollars for waging a war the end of 
which no one can yet see, we ought at the same time to take 
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a day off and provide for the necessities of the men who made 
it possible for us to have a country. 

A rule is preferable to a motion to suspend the rules to pass 
a bill if a rule were necessary, but under the privileged char- 
acter of the bill, as stated by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner], a mo- 
tion to suspend the rules ought not to be made on this bill. 

There ought to be an opportunity to strike out section 3 of 
the bill that provides that no pension under it can be paid if the 
veteran has an income of a thousand dollars a year or is In a 
soldiers’ home, and this section could not be stricken out under 
a motion to pass the bill under suspension. Every one of the 
claimants would be subjected to an examination with that 
section in, and, as stated by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BLAND], there would be literally hundreds of men in the field 
investigating every claimant to find out what his income was, 
whether it was $800 or $900 or $1,000 or $1,500. And if he had 
no income at all, still his claim would not be allowed until that 
matter was fully investigated to the satisfaction of the bureau, 
after an examination by an tnspector. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Invalid Pensions I have perhaps made 
more of an effort to be recognized to bring up this bill than any 
Member of this House is aware of. I think I understand the 
whole situation. I tried to get a rule from the Committee on 
Rules. I have twice seen the chairman of that committee, and 
he partly promised to give us a rule. 

I am in favor of allowing any amendment that the House 
wants to offer to this bill, but before I can bring in this bill, 
notwithstanding its privileged character, I must have recogni- 
tion, as stated by my distinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon], from the Speaker, and the Speaker has agreed to give 
me recognition whenever these important war measures are 
disposed of. 

Now, in looking through the Recorp I find that on the 10th 
day of January, 1911, Mr. Sulloway, through Mr. FULLER, re- 
ported what is known as the Sulloway pension bill under a 
suspension of the rules. The vote on that bill, as I remember, 
after debate of 20 minutes on a side, was 212 for the bill and 
62 against. There was no record vote by roll :all. Thero were 
over 200,000 more soldiers alive at that time than there are to- 
day, and several gentlemen on the floor undertook to offer 
amendments and Mr. Funn objected, and no amendments were 
allowed. As I understand the rules, anything can be done by 
unanimous consent, and so far as I am concerned individually— 
and I propose to have charge of the bill—I would be willing to 
give the House a chance to offer amendments if it can be done 
under the rule. 

I do not think I need to say to the Members present that I 
am, and have been consistently, in favor of liberal pensions to 
my old comrades. In 1906 my district was Republican at the 
previous election by 18,642, and the Democrats wanted me to 
go on the ticket and run for Congress. I did not care to go 
back te Congress only as I thought I might be of some service 
to the comrades with whom I stood elbow to elbow for four 
years of that terrible war. [Applause.] On a vote of 62,000 
I was elected by a plurality of 42. I never asked a soldier to 
vote for me in my life. I never wrote a letter to a soldier usk- 
ing him to vote for me. I never wrote a letter to an individual 
asking him to vote for me. I never accepted a dollar from any 
private individual or any corporation in any of my campaigns. 
I never had the support of any Democratic daily newspapers, 
because we did not have any in our district. [Laughter.] On 
December 7, 1907, two days after I took my seat in the Sixtieth 
Congress, I introduced what is known as the Sherwood dollar- 
a-day pension bill, and I worked for that bill through the Six- 
tleth Congress, the Sixty-first Congress, and the Sixty-second 
Congress—in all. over four years—and on the 11th day of May, 
1912, after a struggle, I think, of three days on the floor of this 
House, we passed the bill, It wert over to the Senate. The 
Senate passed what was called the Smoot bill. 

I have always believed that a pension should be for service or 
disability. I believe that the pension roll should be a roll of 
honor, and I have always felt that way ever since the war, and 
I feel that way now. Then we had conferees appointed be- 
tween the Senate and the House. I was chairman of the con- 
ferees on the part of the House. Mr. McCumeer was chairman 
on the part of the Senate, and we labored for four months to 
perfect the bill. As I said before, that bill was adopted on the 
11th of May, 1912, and was signed by the President and became 
a law the next day. It was signed by President Taft and is now 
the law. 
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If there is any gentleman here who can tell me what I can 
do more than I have already done to get this bill up, I would 


be glad to do it. We have the precedent of the Sulloway bill, 
which passed under the suspension of the rules, and which car- 
ried $75,000,000, and which was based on an entirely new line. 
No country in the world up to that time, or any representative 
or parliamentary body up to that time, had ever passed a 
soldiers’ pension bill based solely upon age. In my opinion 
there is no virtue in being old. If there was, I would be the 
most virtuous man in this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLAND. Would the gentleman prefer to have the bill 
come up as a privileged bill rather than under suspension of 
the rules? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I would if I could get recognition now, 
in order to speed its passage into law. 

Mr. BLAND. Does not the gentleman think he could get rec- 
ognition a little later. if he would let the bill go over and not 
consider it under the suspension of the rules on Monday? 

Mr. SHERWOOD... I am receiving so many letters in favor 
of the bill and urging its passage that I want to get it out of 
the way. I do not think it makes much difference what kind 
of a bill we pass in the House, if we can only get it into confer- 
ence, and I will guarantee that we will give you a satisfactory 
bill if we ever get the bill into conference. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas asks. unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Ohio be ex- 
tended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I hope at the expiration of that 
time we may go on with the reading of the Military Academy 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, The gentleman from Ohio moves 
to suspend the rules and include in that motion a proposition to 
strike out section 3. Would the gentleman be willing to do 
that? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I will tell you. There are 16 members 
of the committee. When this bill that is now on the Union 
Calendar was considered, it was ordered to be reported by the 
unanimous vote of those present. Twelve members of that com- 
mittee were present, and I would not take the responsibility of 
deciding for the other 15 members of the committee what to 
do, because I am only one member of the committee, I have 
no more voice than any other member of the committee. As far 
as I am individually concerned, I would be willing to do it, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Probably a meeting of the com- 
mittee could be held between now and the hour of meeting 
Monday, and we might arrange that. š 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Some of the members of the committee 


may be absent. I want to say further that I am a member of 
the legislative committee of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
The Grand Army of the Republie to-day constitutes about 45 
per cent of all the surviving soldiers of the Civil War. At the 
meeting of the national encampment at Boston last year I was 
not present. They appointed a legislative committee, with full 
power to designate what pension legislation should be recom- 
mended to Congress for enactment. I met with that committee 
when they met here previous to the preparation of the present 
bill. I met with them twice, once before the Senate committee. 
This bill has been prepared in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of that committee of which I am a member, except that 
ex-Representative Gardner, who was chairman of the committee, 
said that the amount of money appropriated should not be less 
than $40,000,000, 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. I suppose Commander in Chief Somers is a 
member of that committee? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. No; he is not a member. 

Mr. BLAND. I want to say for the gentleman's information 
that the Grand Army of the Republic officers have written to 
me that they were opposed to this bill, and especially opposed 
to these two features, and that they indorsed the provision of 
the Smoot bill that is in the Senate. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Some of them might be opposed to any 
bill that we might enact. I have received as high as 800 letters 
a day. I have received the indorsement of posts of the Grand 
Army of the Republic from Ohio to Oregon, favoring the bill 
now on the Union Calendar. I have received all told about 75 
letters against the bill, in favor of a larger bill. Of course, we 


are all human. They all want as much money as they can get. 
You must understand that. I do not blame them. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman desire more time? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. No. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Connecticut [Air. Ti- 
sox], a member of the committee, is recognized. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Suerwoop], the chairman of the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions, has just told us how solicitous he is that his 
general pension bill shall be considered, and how much he de- 
sires to have it considered under favorable circumstances for 
amendment, and so forth. It seems to me that this discussion 
here, if it has done nothing else, has cleared the way and 
pointed out to him exactly how he may do it. There is no diffi- 
culty whatever in the way. All that is necessary is that we 
may go ahead reading the bill that we are now considering, 
finish it this afternoon, and before adjournment the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Saerwoop] will have time and opportunity to 
move that we go into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the general pensien 
bill, which his committee has reported out. It will thus become 
the unfinished business for next week, and we shall not hnve to 
invade suspension day to consider it under suspension of the 
rules. [Applause.] The way is now perfectly clear, and if we 
are forced to consider this bill under suspension of the rules, it 
will be because those in control of it shut their eyes to the 
opportunities that are before them. It will be because they 
persist in considering it under suspension of the rules, where it 
enn not be amended, instead of under more favorable circum- 
stances, 

Mr. GARNER. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER, It was the distinct understanding before we 
went into the consideration of this bill that this would be the 
last business considered to-day. The question was asked by 
the leader on that side of the House [Mr. Gr. and it was 
distinctly stated that we would not do any more business to-day. 
I think it would be entirely unfair to those Members of the 
House who ure not here to take up other legislation after that 
positive statement has been made. 

Mr. TILSON. Of course, gentlemen’s agreements ought to be 
kept, but I was speaking of the parliamentary situation; and so 
far as the rules and orders of the House are concerned, I have 
stated the facts just as they are. Immediately after the com- 
pletion of the Military Academy bill this afternoon, if those in 
charge of the pension bill will call it up. we can begin the con- 
sideration of it. By so doing it will become the unfinished busi- 
ness, There is no justification for our being forced to consider 
it under suspension of the rules next Monday. 

Mr. BLAND. Under any circumstances it is not necessary 
for the chairman of the committee to move to suspend the rules 
on Monday, is it? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly not. The rules are clear that at 
any time when an appropriation bill is not pending or some 
other legislation being considered, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Surnwoopl can arise in his place and move that the 
House go into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of his pension bill. He ean 
do it if the Speaker will recognize him and he has the votes 
to back him up. I think the gentleman has the votes to back 
him up on this pension bill at any time he may wish to call it 
up. So if we go ahead and consider it under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances it will be simply because those responsible for the 
bill do not make proper effort to consider it under favorable 
circumstances. That is the situation, gentlemen, Let the re- 
sponsibility be placed where it belongs. I shall not take up 
more time, and hope we may now go on with the consideration 
of the Military Academy bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered as withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For pay of one battalion sergeant major, Infantry, $864: Provided 
That the enlisted man in the headquarters, United States Corps ot 
5 that duty has the rank, pay, and allowances of 
that grade: And provided further, That if performing the above duties 
at time of retirement the sald enlisted man shall be retired with the 
rank, pay, and allowances of a retired sergeant major, Infantry. 

By unanimous consent Mr. SHERWOOD and Mr, Brann were 
given leave to revise and extend their remarks in the RECORD, 

Mr. PRATT. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that my 
colleague IMr. Paatr] has seldom asked for time in the House, 
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TI ask unnntineus consent that he be allowed to speak for 10 
minutes adcitional. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman. from New York [Mr. Hicks] that his colleague may 
continue for 15 minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRATT Mr, Chairman, it is a little more than a year 
since the United States entered into war against Germany. 
and since then our hearts, our hopes. and our resourees in men 
and money huve been thrown into the scale with our brave allies 
oversens, who for almost four years have been contesting the 
ground ineh by inch with a highly organized nnd efficient mili- 
tary foe. Little did we think the twentieth century would usher 
in the most gigantice strife of all time. The world a few years 
ago looked: penceful enough, but we’ see now what we were 
unable to discern then. that for many years all the energies of 
a great people—the Germans—had been bent toward the single 
object of world dominion, When the time was ripe Germany 
stripped off ber mask and struck her long-planned, long-pre- 
pared blow, hoping by the very suddenness and fury of its onset 
to overcome France, and then to take on England, while Austriu- 
Hungary kept back the hosts of Russia. But little Belgium 
God bless: her!—whose neutrality had been violated as by a 
thief in the night. interposed her arm. und with a gallantry 
unsurpassed stayed the robber legions in gray which swarmed 
upon her fair land until France had time tu rallx and stopped 
the mighty rush of the invaders at the Battle of the Marne. 
And so the tide of conflict has ebbed and flowed until to-day 
there are but few neutral nations, and this has indeed become 
a world war. Never before has so much blood been spilled; 
never has this world seen such shame and such glory. But the 
Shame has proceeded from our brutal und barbarous foe and 
He glory from those who are in a life and death struggle with 

at fve. 

It is unnecessary to review the causes that led the United 
States to become an active participant in this great war. but 
wo went in becuuse Germany would not let us stay out. We 
made every honorable effort to stay out. We were a peace- 
loving Nation; we hud been taught by our first President to 
avoid entangling foreign alliances; In our geographical isola 
tion we felt secure from attack by a foreign foe; but slowly 
and imperceptibly we were drawn against our will into the 
muelstreum until we have become a part and parcel of the con- 
tending forces, America’s alms and purposes In this crisis 
Were never more clearly stated than by the President of the 
United States in his famous war message delivered in this Hall 
on the evening of April 2, 1917, and his closing sentences have 
much of the solemn and majestic sweep of Lincoln’s second 
inaugural: 

It is a fearfol thing to lead this great, . le into war. 
But richt is more precious than peace, and we shall fight for the things 
which we have ways carried nearest to our bearta-—for democracy, 
tor the right of thoxe who submit to authority to bave a voice in their 
own goverouments, for the rights and liberties of small nations, for a 
universal dominien of right by such a concert of frer peuples as shall 
bring pence aod safety to all nations and make the world itself at ‘ast 
free. To such a task we can dedicate our lives und our fortunes, 
everything that we are and everything that we have, with the pe 
of thon who know that the day has come when America is privi eged 
to spend ber blood and her might for the principles that gave her 
birth and happiness and the peace which she has treasured. 

In the pest year the American Congress bus sought almost 
unanimously and by every means at its command to frame and 
put inte effect measures that will help to win the wur. We on 
this side of the House, who are proud of our political heritage 
as members.of the great Republican Party, have shown a one- 
ness with these of our .-iends of another political faith. We 
have known no North, no South, no East, no Wes! ; but we have 
devoted ourselves In common to the great task of organizing the 
resources of the United States for victory. After entering the 
war in April last year the Congress in Muy pussed the selective- 
service law: in June, pursuant to the President's proclamation, 
nearly 10,000,000 Americans, the flower of our young manhood. 
were registered for service: in August the first quotas were ready 
to report; in September they began to reach the various canton- 
ments; in October training was under way to provide a great 
National Army. 

Remarkable progress has been made in the last year in many 
departments of governmental activity: If ln all of them the most 
complete success has not been achieved, if in some of them there 
have been vexutious delays, the fault in large measure has been 
due probably to the fact that we have been trying in a few 
months to accomplish the work of years. It toek generations of 
intensive training to make Germany the 1ilitury power she was 
In 1914 and is today. But our National Army is in the making: 
it will soon be wor hy of American traditions. Manx of our sol- 
diers are already on the firing line, and the Kaiser knows he 


must secure a military decision, if at all, before the American 
boys in full force can reach the shores of France. 

If in the raising and training ot our Yational Army we are 
once more showing our unity as a Nation, if we are to-day 
shaking off the clinging garments of apathy and pacifism sand 
unpreparerdness which for more than 50 years have been our 
national habit, we are in other fields of endeavor striving to meet 
the exigencies thar are a part of our war program. From all 
over the land are heard the sounds of preparation for the struggle 
we are in. We are building ships, we ure waking ammunition, 
we are providing and conserving food, and we are raising billions 
in money. We must have not only soldiers and ammunition, 
but we must have food and the ships to carry it across the ocean ; 
and the American farmer, no less than the American artisan 
and the American business man, is exhibiting his patriotism in 
this supreme moment in the world's history.“ 

Of such transcendent importance Is the question of food supply 
in our war progrum that this Congress a few weeks ago pussed 
an act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant furloughs to 
enlisted men to enable them to engage In ngriculture during the 
present farming season. By reason of this the men who have 
left the farms for the training camps enn go back to the farms 
for short periods, largely for seeding and harvesting time, With- 
out universal farm productiveness we can guln no victory over 
Germany. 

I unve the honor to represent a district where agriculture 
is largely pursued. The counties of Steuben, Chemung, Sehuy- 
ler. Tioga, and Tompkins, in the southern tier of New York, 
are noted for the extent and volume of their agricultural 
Interests. There are no more intelligent and industrieus 
farmers anywhere in the country, and surely none more loyal to 
the State and the Nation. In every community they are back- 
ing up the Government to the extent of their ability, and they 
will continue to do so. But they must have labor. and the 
farm-trained labor that will be released as a result of the 
furlough act passed by this Congress and approved by the 
President on March 16, 1918, will assist us to win the war. 

There has been some talk of conscripting lubor for farm 
Production. but I am a believer In free Inbor. If mule labor 
can not be obtained, women will doubtless come to the rescue. 
As always. the burden of war falls hardest on women; but 
they are uncomplaining and unfaltering, vying with men in 
the effort to be of assistance In this struggle. “Without the 
ald of women, England could net carry on this war.“ said Mr, 
Asquith, former premier, English women, to a large degree, 
are replacing in the factories and mills. in the public utilities, 
and on the farms of England the men who have been tuken 
away to fight, the Germans. As time goes ov and this war 
takes from America its millions of men, the women of America 
will demonstrate their adaptability and their renliness to meet 
the emergency at home; for when have the women of America 
ever fniled to show their patriotism, their herolsin, and their 
self-sacrifice? All that they ask is an open field, an even start, 
and no favors; and now that in many States they do not luck 
citizenship and are soon, I trust, to nttuin citizenship in the 
Nation at large, they will prove not only the allies but the 
equals of men. 

The boys in the trenches have a clear iden of what they are 
there for. They know they are fighting not only for deme. 
racy and to make the world free but for something very neur 
and dear to them at home. We can almost hear them saying, 
in the words of a recent war verse: 

“Made safe for democracy“ seems mighty fine, 
But high-seondin’ pol'tics ain't iu our Tine. 
“Taint that made us chuck. up oe and enlist 
For givin’ the Kaiser the taste of a fist, 
But this is the notion stowed under our lids: 
We're makin’ it safe for the missus and kids, 
[Applanse.] 
The Clerk read as follows: 
of one battalion ant r, Infantry, 
waa. Fit the enlisted man at e erte Un'ted ptates Military 
Academy. performing that duty shall ve the rank, pay, and allow- 
ance of that grade. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, in the print of the bill the 
amount after the dollar mark. was unintentionally omitted, and 
I ask to aniend the bill by adding the figures 768“ after 
the dollar mark. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10. nne 2. after the doliar mark, Insert the ügures 768.“ 

The question was taken, and the nmendment wis agreed to. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Total. current and ordinary expenses, S184.005. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, I simply, waut to say a few. words on this Dill itself 
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and not on any pension legislation or any other extraneous mat- 
ter whatever, 5 

Mr. FESS. That is peculiar; is not that out of order? 

Mr. PLATT. It is peculiar. I do not know whether it is in 
order to speak on the bill before the House or not, but some- 
body ought to discuss it a little, and West Point is in my 
district. This is peculiarly a detailed bill and it runs along 
with a rapidity in the Clerk's reading that takes your breath 
away when yeu attempt to follow it. There are some things 
about which I would like to ask a question or two. In the 
report of the committee, for instance, I find that the estimates 
of the Military Academy officials and the War Department have 
been very greatly cut down. The total estimates were $5,715,000 
and the bill carries an appropriation of $2,320,000, which means, 
of course, that the construction program recommended to pro- 
vide for the increased corps of cadets has been entirely or 
almost entirely cut out. The new buildings which are abso- 
lutely necessary for the enlargement of the academy, to provide 
for the number of cadets which must be obtained for the Army, 
have been abandoned for the time, and there has merely been 
an increase in the mess hall so that the cadets who come in 
the next year, the enlarged new class, will have some place 
to eat, I regret the cutting down of the construction, but I 
have no doubt the committee had good reasous for its action. 

Now, in connection with that there is submitted here a table 
showing the number of vacancies in the cadet corps which I 
think is wholly misleading. May I have the attention of the 
chairman of the committee? In connection with the explana- 
tion of why the building program is cut down there is given a 
list of vacancles here showing 591 vacancies in the academy. 
The gentleman does not mean to say that there are 591 actual 
yacancies in the corps of cadets at West Point at this time, 
surely? : 

Mr. DENT. Of course, there are, according to the complete 

number Congress authorized in 1916, 1,332. 
Mr. PLATT. I submit that can hardly be true. This is the 
same list of vacancies which you will get, I think, if you write 
The Adjutant General asking for a list of vacancies at West 
Point, and embraces cadets who will graduate this summer. It 
includes every district where appointment is made this year, 
though the actual vacancies will not be there until the end of 
this academic year. There have been usually in former years 
100 or so vucancies only. 

Mr. DENT. ‘These figures were given to me by The Adjutant 
General's office through the superintendent of the Military 
Academy. 

Mr. PLATT. I know, exactly 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman will reeognize under the law we 
passed in 1916 doubling the acedemy that the total number of 
cadets finally to be authorized is 1,332, 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. Now, they had 688 there when the superintendent 
of the academy appeared before the committec. 

Mr. PLATT. Well, but the number of appointments to make 
that total number of 1,300 cadets has not yet, been fully au- 
thorized. That number of vacancies, I am practically sure, 
includes all districts which have appointments this year. It 
includes two appointments from my district, for instance. The 
boys are already appointed, have taken their examinations, but 
will not enter the academy until June. 

Mr. DENT. There is no doubt of that. 

Mr. PLATT. ‘There are other cadets in their places, or 
would be normally. As a matter of fact, one of my cadets was 
dropped. I simply wanted to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the fact that the figures do not represent the actual 
vacancies in the academy at the present time. 

Mr. DENT. There are vacancies until they go there. 

Mr. PLATT. But the vacancies are not there yet. It merely 
means there are appointments to be made to fill yacancies which 
will occur when the present first class graduates. 

Mr. DENT. That may be misleading. I asked the superin- 
tendent of the academy to give these figures, and they were given 
by him after they had conferred with The Adjutant General. 

Mr. PLATT. I have followed the matter of vacancies at West 
Point in Congress from year to year, and I know they range 
from 60 to 100 or a little more as the year progresses. 

Mr. KAHN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I will. 

Mr. KAHN. The paragraph of the report just above that 
statement of figures will show the gentleman there were at 
the time of the hearings 688 cadets attending the academy and 
not over 360 more are expected in June, so that the estimates 
are based upon 1,000 cadets. Now, that was the information 
that was given us by the superintendent of the academy. 

Mr, PLATT. Well, I think the estimates are probably all 
right, but I do not understand the vacancies. It gives 366 con- 
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gressional districts that have vacancies there. Now, that means 
366 appointments to be made this Fear. The most of those 
boys are there. A few of the districts may have vacancies 
running through the whole year due to failures in exzmina- 
tions, but most of them are simply appointments to be made in 
place of cadets who will graduate this coming summer. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I will yield io the gentleman. 

Mr. McKENZIE. On page 12 of the hearings there is some 
information given. There is a statement made there by Col. 
Tillman, as follows: À 

Since January 22, 1917, at which time the strength of the Corps of 


Cadets was about 097, the following changes have occurred to date: 


379 
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Cadets admitted during the „ea . 370 
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Now, the committee has estimated that there will be a num- 
ber to come in, so that we have based our appropriations on 
1,000 cadets for the year ending July 1, 1919. 

Mr. PLATT. I am not criticizing that fact. I am simply 
criticizing the statement of vacancies given in the report and as 
explaining it. It seems to me it does not explain it. I think 
probably it is true that the number of cadets that will come in 
will be about as estimated here- 360 more. But those 360 that 
are to come in in June are included, I think, in the 591 here 
given as vacancies. They are vacancies for the purpose of ap- 
pointment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. . 

Mr. PLATT. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I will say, as to the gentleman's 
criticism of these figures, that I put in the report which came 
from the superintendent after conference with The Adjutant 
General's office, and he will find it to be absolutely correct 
when he recognizes the fact that we doubled the capacity of the 
eadets to 1,332. And when you take the 688 who were in the 
academy at the time the superintendent and the quartermaster 
appeared before the Committee on Military Affairs and add 
the 591, you have got 1,279. Now, the vacancies they meant 
were the total number of vacancies authorized by law. 

Now, I want to make this additional statement? 

Mr. PLATT. Does the gentleman mean they could all be 
filled at the present time? 

Mr. DENT. I am going to make a statement that, I think, 
will satisfy the gentleman. 

When we passed the bill doubling the capacity of the academy 
so as to constitute a corps of 1,332 cadets, at first the depart- 
ment made a regulation that that increase should be in four 
annual increments. There was so much complaint on that sub- 
ject by the Members of the House and Senators that the regu- 
lation was changed, and Gen. McCain informed me that every 
Member of Congress was given an opportunity to make an ap- 
pointment, and that the reason that they are not full up, ac- 
cording to the 1.332, as provided by law, is because of the 
number of failures of the appointees. 

Mr. PLATT. That is very surprising to me, because I know 
this to be the fact: If you write to The Adjutant General asking 
for a list of vacancies, with the idea of getting a boy appointed, 
getting somebody to appoint from another district, you will find 
your own district included in the vacancies, although you have 
already appointed your boy. I have had that happen to me 
over and over again, 

Mr. TILSON, If the gentleman will yield, I think If the gen- 
tleman will take the trouble to verify it, he will find out that the 
statement in the report was absolutely correct at the time of 
the hearings, and that there were that many vacancies at the 
time. If the gentleman will make the multiplication and addi- 
tion, multiplying the total number of Members of Congress in 
both Houses, including Delegates, by two, and add the number 
of presidential appointments and the number from the National 
Guard, he will find the total strength is approximately 591 more 
than the total strength given here—6S88. Therefore I think 
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there were at the time this report was made 591 actual vacan- 
cies und that there were 360. actual ORES district 
vacancies, 

Mr. PLATT. . If that is. true——. 

Mr. TILSON. I think. it is absolutely true. 

Mr. PLATT (eontinuing). It makes a worse showing in the 
congressional districts for the boys we appoint than anything 
that hus happened before. It shows the boys of this country 
have run down tremendously. I do not think it is true. I think 
it ineludes vacancies that are to occur when the present chass 
graduates, 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I want to call the gentleman's 
attention to this fact, as to the vacancies-the gentleman refers 
to, that we haye all made our appointments and this causes 
vacancies until these men get through and qualify. 

Mr. PLATT. It does not, because the man an appointee is to 
succeed is still there, 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. 
tion the increase. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I think the gentleman might 
verify thut a little hit when he takes into consideration that 
this bill is not to provide for existing conditions at West Point, 
but for the fiscal year beginning with July 1, when the vacancies 
are to be filled and become operative. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman states these vacancies were 
accurate at the time of the hearings. If so, the explanation 
may be that many of them were crented by the graduation of a 
Cass last August. a year ahead of time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PLATT. May Task for two minutes. more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a puuse.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. PLATT. I want to take the two minutes to present a 
matter. although I do not criticize it, beenuse I think it may 
be necessary to postpone it for the present, uud that is that the 
old hotel at West Point should be toru down and rebuilt. It 
was built nearly 100 years ago, and is a disgrace to the coun- 
try. They bad to pile manure around the water pipes to keep 
them from freezing last winter, and there were only one or two 
toilets in the house that they could keep from freezing up. The 
parents of the- eudets have no other pluce to go than to this 
hotel, and the men are not allowed to go off the reservation. 
Something ought to be done about this hotel in the near future. 
I wanted to call attention to thut. because I hope when we get 
a little bit loose from war indebtedness und can do something, 
we will build a pew hotel at West Voint, or let somebody else 
build it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

Tho Clerk read as follows: 

For Installation of yore oe stokers under four 440-horsepower. boll- 
ers in the power plant, $40. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. . I move to strike out the last word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to ask the chairman of the committec 
what is the meaning of that first line on page 29? 

Mr. DENT For Installation of automatic stokers under 
four 440-horsepower boilers?" 

Mr. FESS. That is not a misprint, then? 

Nr. DENT. No; it is not a misprint. It was misprinted in 
the original bill, but it was corrected. 

Mr. FESS. Then I will use this as an incident concerning 
„which I want to ask the gentleman a question. Has the print- 
ing force in the Government Printing Office been greatly dis- 
turbet by the draft act? Have many of our expert men been 
recy out of the Printing Office becuuse of the operation of the 
draft? 

Mr, DENT. I am sorry to say it, but I am absolutely unable 
to answer that question. I am not famillar with the situation. 
I have not heard anything of that kind. 

Mr. FESS. I presumed that there had gone into the Printing 
Office n considerable inerease of force ou account of the war 
demands for departmental printing and that there must be 2 con- 
siderable number of Inexperienced workmen or printers, type- 
setters, or compositors In the office. I wish to make this obserya- 
tion, that up to the time the war opened it was a very infrequent 
thing to find a misprint, a misspelled word, or any error, gram- 
matical or otherwise, especially in the Coxoresstonat Reconp. I 
have looked upon it as one of the most remarkable achievements 
for perfection of work I had ever seen, that the RECORD came so 
carefully prepared; uo matter how late our sessions ran here at 
night, we would have the Recorp on our desk the next morning. 
and it was almost error proof. But T have noticed a good many 
typographical errors in the last year, In the mineral bill con- 
sidered recently Members commented upon the great number of 
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errors, and I wondered whether those errors bad crept in be- 
cause some of the expert men had been taken out due to the 
demands of the war. 

Mr. DENT. I have had no complaint submitted to the Mili- 
tary Committee on that line, although T lost the assistant clerk 
of the committee the other day—which I regret very much—ou 
account of the draft. But I enn not help it. 

Mr. FESS. I would net at this time offer any criticism, at 
least until L had the facts concerning the source, as L de net 
think it would be proper. But Lam going to make, this ohserva- 
tion, since Lamon my feet and this feature of the war's: affect 
is before us, that in public pluces where we have to deal with 
men interested in publie or quasi-public matters we finc a won- 
derfully pronounced indifference among eur publie servants in 
their regard for the public needs, an indifference which is very 
noticeable when compared with what we had prior to the war. 
Take, for example, the railway depot down here and. the men 
the traveling public have to deal with. It is either because they 
are overworked, or because they are inexperienced, or else 
because they are inclined ta be ungentiemnniy, a characteristic 
which is developed by a situation in which they know the public 
can not help itself. Whatever may he the cause, I. Is quite dift- 
cult to receive any sort of courteous treatment in matters tn 
which the publie heretofore bnd been so decently treater. Even 
were it necessary to overlook the most palpable discourtesies, 
that does not Justify the insolence so frequent in recent months. 
I think I had to stand for five minutes once in the railway 
depot waiting for a man who was selling me a ticket to tell me 
what the rate was to the place I was going. He did not even 
know where the city was. and he had difeulty to find out. He 
did not knew how to examine the Railway Guide, as it appeared 
to me. In making some inquiry I found that he was a new 
man, who had just gone in, znd conseqnently I felt inclined to 
excuse what would otherwise be positively intolerable trent- 
ment of the public, althougb L did feel in en critien! mood. E am 
of opinion the same thing is true in many of our publie offers 
in many places. In other words, that is one of the grent prices 
we are having to pay for this war—tokiug away our effictent, 
aggressive, and faithful young men, upon whom the public: has 
had to rely, and who seemed to enjoy the ability and plensure 
of serving. the publie us a duty for which they were prid by 
their employers. But to-day others have come in, untutered as 
to what the public demanils amt wholly careless of whut it must 
have. They seem to be absolutely irresponsive as to any mat- 
ters of publie interest. for whieh they are employed, and want- 
ing in common courtesy wher vou ask them questions that the 
public has a right to know and they ought io decently answer. 

I repeat that I do not think that this Is a proper place nor 
time to air our complaints, but I think that a zond many unnec- 
essary Injuries are suffered by the publie that could and should 
be avoided. In railroading. every man who travels must have 
noticed the marked indifferenee to, public rights since the Gov- 
ernment has taken over the ronds. In that degree we are justi- 
fied in calling attention to the situation. nky this week T took 
a lady from a hospital and placed her on a trnin. We hnd but 
a few moments in whieh to exchange a claim check for the 
necessary check for her trunk. As a precaution I notified the 
young man that I had but a few moments to assist a sick lary 
to the train and requested expedition, that she might not be 
overtaxed. But the young lady by his side was of more interest 
than my request. In war time, when we can not help ourselves, 
we must submit, but it ought not to. occur where the Gervern- 
ment can avoid it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For installation of mechanical soot blowers in six 440-horsepower 
bollers in the power plant, $3,600. 

- Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. This morning a little incident occurred 
which I think it wise to correct: I do not like to disagree with 
my good friend from Kansas IMr. Lirrre}, but he quoted me 
as saying something, and it occurred, as I understand It, wholly 
through a misunderstanding. It is true that he did stop me in 
the hall when I was walking down the hall very fast and asked 
me in regard to something, and I understood him that he asked 
in regard to a statement that Gen. March had made before the 
Committee on Military Affairs, which had to do with something 
altogether different from what he understood it did. 

Now, in order that there may bo vo misunderstanding in re- 
gard to the matter, I will take the Hberty of putting into the 
Record and reading to you just exactly what Gen. Ifarch did 
say. I think this is fair to the House and fair to everyone else. 
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The CHAIRMAN. May I ask the gentleman if that was a 
statement before the committee? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes, 

Mr. DENT. It is subjeet to the rule, but I do not think there 
is any objection that will be made. The statement has not been 
printed yet. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement may be read. 

The CHAIRMAN, It Is not a matter of particular concern 
to the Chair, but it seems that under the rule, as the Chair now 
remembers it, the Chair should even take the initiative, if neces- 
sary, to prevent any statement of what occurred in committee 
being made. ‘That is the position of the Chair. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, this matter, as I remember, is 
not very material, and I do not think any harm will be done 
if the gentleman from Iowa is permitted to quote from the 
hearings. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
that may be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no special interest in the 
matter. The gentleman from Alabama asks unanimous consent 
that the statement be read. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman, I want to make a parliamentary inquiry. I would 
like to inquire whether it is not perfectly proper for the gentle- 
man to read from the printed hearings? 

Mr. DENT. The hearings have not been printed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? I 
may say in that connection that the gentleman from Kansas 
Mr. ANTHONY] suggested to me, since I spoke this morning, 
that the remarks which Gen. March made to him were not a 
part of the record but were made informally. That is how 
the misunderstanding between the gentleman and myself arose. 
He thought I was referring to the record, and so did I, but I 
found that Mr. ANTHONY indicated that it was a sort of informal 
conversation, evidently during a lull in the proceedings. That 
explains how the stgtements were made. I do not want to 
interrupt the gentleman, except to make that statement. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. With that statement it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to read what I was going to read. 

Mr. LITTLE. I wish the gentleman would. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. But I think it will set Gen. March right. 
and I will read into the Recorp just what he said, in answer 
to an inquiry by the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Greener}. 
Gen. March said: 


Gen. Maucn. Exactly that. 

Mr. GREENE, It will be a continuous and steady flow? 

Gen, Marcu. Yes. We are finding it is not mre | to keep them 
in the camps on this side as long as we anticipated, but that they can 
be quickly sent to the other side and complete their training over there. 

That is exactly my understanding of what was said. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For material and labor for repar of Field Artillery target range, 
clearing grounds for targets and firing positions for batteries, con- 
structing roads and trails to firing ons and target range; and for 
miscellaneous expenses connected with the indoor instruction of cadets 
in fleld artillery during the winter season, 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers tn 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 33, line 11, after the figures “ $500,” 
insert “for Quartermaster’s Corps garage, $10,000." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For enlarging the Military Academy to accommodate the authorized 
number of cadets: Construction of cadet barracks and headquarters, 
to be located at the south of the area of the old or south barracks, 
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Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. It is a great source of satisfaction to me to see the re- 
pairs and improvements being made at that beautiful spot on 
the west side of the Hudson River known as West Point. I have 
had the pleasure of being there to see several young men in 
whom I was deeply interested graduate. The improyements 
which have been going on there for the last few years have 
been very marked and have beautified the place wonderfully, 
adding materially to the facilities for the work accomplished 
there. I am very pleased also to see that these facilities are 
introduced in the work of that school, to simplify and lessen 
labor, such as the installation of automatic stokers for boilers 
and modern methods for removing soot. But this is not what I 
rose to speak particularty about. 


A short time ago the Government took over the 1,000-ton barge 
canal recently completed in the great State of New York for 
the purpose of facilitating the movement of freight and the 
conservation of transportation. I want to say to the member- 
ship of the House that, in my judgment, unless some arrange- 
ment is made for proper facilities at the terminals in the differ- 
ent towns, villages, and cities through which ‘this canal runs it 
will do very little in the way of adding to transportation facili- 
ties. Not more than 15 or 20 years ago practically all the 
coal for the State of New York, both for manufacturing and 
domestic use, was delivered by way of the old Brie Canal. 
In the past few years that method has become obsolete, due 
to the fact that it is impossible to get labor to unload the boats 
in the manner in which it was formerly. done. 

The State has spent $156,000,000 in the completion of this 
canal for the benefit of private users. As I say, the Govern- 
ment has recently taken it over for its own use. The sugges- 
tion I desire to make is that the terminals along the line of 
this waterway, and which have been built by the State, should 
be so arranged that coal can be removed from the barges which 
it is proposed to build, so that the State of New York, New 
England, and all other sections of the country in that locality 
may be supplied with coal through the canal. 

It can be done by arrangement such as is made for removing 
ore from the lake boats at terminal points. These facilities 
could be established at each terminal to handle coal from barges 
by practically the same system that is now used in taking the 
coal from coal cars and elevating it into coal bins for the pur- 
pose of shooting it down into trucks for delivery. 

This is a subject in which I think every Member here is inter- 
ested. I am making these remarks for the purpose of bringing 
the matter to the attention of the Director General of Railroads 
and his department, and to give the membership of this House 
the benefit of the knowledge of the fact that the canal facilities 
are there, and that if the Government takes advantage of them 
it will do more to loosen up the congestion throughout the entire 
country, caused by the lack of railroad facilities, than any other 
one thing of which I know of to-day. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hereafter printing, binding, and blank books required for the use of 
the United States due Academy may be done or procured elsewhere 
than at the Government Printing Office when in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of War such work can be more advantageously done or procured 
locally, the cost thereof to be pasa from the proper appropriation or 
appropriations made for the Military Academy. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I want to reserve a point of 
order on that paragraph, beginning with the word “ hereafter.” 

The-CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. DENT. This has been carried heretofore. 

Mr. FOSTER. This makes it permanent law. 

Mr. DENT. I have no objection to striking out the word 
“hereafter.” It has been carried before. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the word “hereafter” has been carried 
heretofore it is already permanent law. 

Mr. KAHN. It has been carried. 

Mr. FOSTER. Then it is permanent law anyhow, so I with- 
draw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is withdrawn. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, buildings and grounds, 8 

Total, Military Academy, 52.277. 294.25. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that the Clerk may 
correct the totals to conform to the amendments which have 
been agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk may correct the totals of the bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. I move to strike out lines 10 and 11, on page 34. 
They are unnecessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dext: Page 34, strike out lines 10 and 11. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DENT. I move that the committee do now rise and report 
the bill back to the House with the amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the RECORD. : 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a panse.] The 
Chair hears none. ` a 

The motion of Mr. Dent was agreed to. 


Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Rosse having 
assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Garrerr of Ten- 
nessee, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee had had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11185) making appropriations for 
the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1919, and for other purposes, and had directed him to 
report the same back with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the 
bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded on 
any amendment? If not. the Chair will put them in gross. 

There was no demand for a separate vote, and the amend- 
ments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. Litrre, by unanimous consent, was given leave of absence 
indefinitely, on account of the illness of his father, who is 88 
years of age. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. DENT. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. à 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, May 6, 1918, 


at 12 o'clock noon. 


Mr. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, together with 
report of Col. W. H. Heuer, United States Army, retired, on pre- 
liminary examination of Berkeley Harbor, Cal. (H. Doc. No. 
1076) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, with illustrations. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, transmit- 
ting a summary of reports transmitted by collectors of customs 
and brief statement of the action of the department in respect 
to accidents sustained or caused by barges while in tow through 
the open sea during the fiscal year 1917 (H. Doe. No. 1077); to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries and or- 
dered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 11931) to punish profiteers, 
spies, and dynamiters; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 11932) to provide further 
for the national security and common defense, and to conserve 
foodstuffs, fuel, and transportation facilities by prohibiting im- 
portation, exportation, or interstate shipments of certain arti- 
cles; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 11933) providing for the 
appointment of members of the Capitol police force in accord- 
ance with the civil-service law; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 11934) to authorize the 
establishment of a fisheries experiment station on the coast of 
California; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 11935) to establish the Mount 
Desert National Park in the State of Maine; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
289) for the appointment of four members of the Board of 
Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Me. GRIFFIN: Resolution (H. Res. 337) requesting the 
Secretary of che Navy to tratismit to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives information as to the persons employed by 
the Navy Department or the bureaus thereunder at a salary of 
$1 per year; the name, address, and trade, industry, or business 
of the concerns loaning such employees, and the pay or emolu- 
ment received by such employee from said concerns; whether 
such have any contracts with the Navy Department or any of the 
bureaus thereunder, and, if so, the detaited number, kind of 
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material, amount of contract, what part is complete and what 
remains to be completed, and the amount of money paid, and 
what is still owing; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11936) granting a pen- 
sion to James Clinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEAKES: A bill (H. R. 11937) granting an increase 
of pension to Duffy Duquette; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11938) granting 
an increase of pension to Henry S. Robert; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 11939) granting an increase of 
pension to Adam E. Robbins; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11940) granting a pension to Samuel M. 
Vawter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 11941) granting an increase 
of pension to John Wesley Green; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 11942) to reimburse E. T. 
Thing and S. A. Thing for losses and damages sustained by them 
by the negligent dipping of their cattle by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Department of Agriculture; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 11948) granting a pension to 
Mary Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 11944) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John H. Crabb; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers accompanying a bill 
granting a pension to Henry S. Roberts; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Periodical Publishers’ Association, 
against increase in second-class postal rates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the Crockery Board 
of Trade of New York, protesting against the repeal of the 
zone postage rates for periodicals; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the Stute of 
New York, urging adequate punishment of spies and enemy 
agents; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Papers in support of House bill 11885, grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William D. Jones; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Evidence in support of H. R. 10675; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Petition of citizens of Iuka, III., protesting 
against the increase of postage on second-class mail; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of 24 members of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and of 60 students of 
the Northern Ilinois State Normal School, at De Kalb, III., ask- 
ing for the repeal of the increased postage on periodicals; also 
a petition of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., of Chicago, op- 
posing the repeal of the zone rates of postage on advertising 
matter in periodicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of members of Lancaster (Pa.) 
Medical Society, urging passage of House bill 9563, relative to 
rank of commissioned Army Medical Reserve Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Presbytery of Westminster (Lancaster, 
Pa.), urging legislation to amend the Constitution relative to 
polygamy ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYES: Memorial of Greenfield (Monterey County, 
Cal.) Grange, No. 357, Patrons of Husbandry, against the zone 
postal-rate system; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of California State Conference of Social 
Agencies, Santa Barbara, Cal., favoring immediate prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HILLIARD: Petition of John V. Barker and 19 
others, all citizens of the State of Colorado, praying for pro- 
hibition for the period of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. - 

Ry Mr. JOHNSON of Washingten: Resolutions of the Board 


‘of Trustees Tacoma (Wash.) Public Library, and of the Tacoma 
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Central Labor Council, favoring the repeal of the zone postal 


system for periodicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. |. 


By Mr. MAHER: Petition of Local Union No. 69, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood. of. Stationary Firemen, Millinsecket, Me., 
protesting against the Senate amendment to H. R. 10358; to 
the Committee on Approprintions. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, relative to the treatment of spies and enemy agents; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

By Mr. PETERS: Petition of Eastport Woman's Club, of 
Eastport, Me:, for repeal of zone-rate system om second-class 
mail matter; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. NXKER: Resolution adopted by the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the Pacific Coast, in regard to the develop- 
ment of foreign commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

Also, resolutions adopted by the California State Medical So- 
ciety, in regari! to the rehabilitation of injured persons; to the 
Conunittee on Haluention. 

Also, telegram by Howard Robertson, president board of public 
service commissioners, Los Angeles, Cal., indorsing bills relating 
to water supply of city of Los Angeles, Cal.; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Papers to accompany House bill 
11429; to the Committee: on Claims. 

Also, resolutions, adopted by the Idaho Assoclation for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculesis, urging. the ennetment of 
House bill 9563 providing for increased rank in the Medical 
Service of the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs: 


SENATE. 
Monpar, May 6, 1918. 


Rey, J. L. Kibler, of the city of Washington, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O God, we praise Thee for Thy boundless mercey, In all the 
past. Thou hast dealt with us most graciously, Thou hast 
favored our land from the very beginning, when we built an 
altar unto the Lord. Thou hast given us great prosperity and 
our commerce has blessed the world. But alas, iu the enjoy- 
ment of our abundance, we have too often forgotten Thee and 
gone after other gods. We have forgotten the source whence 
cometh our help, and now Thou art reminding us of our folly, 
and the thought of Thy goodness is leading us to repentance. 
Thou art calling us back to Phyself. Thou art calling us into 
service for the benefit of mankind and for the preservation of 
the principles that pertain. to Thy kingdom, 

O God, may we heartily: respond to the call of Thy providence: 
May we be glad to turn our vast treasures: back. to Thee and to 
lay all we have upon the altar of sacrifice. Our thought, our 
money, our skill, our prayers, ourselves—may we give all to 
Thee for service in the cause of righteousness and for the 
restoration. of peace to a leng-distracted world. We ask it: for 
the sake of Jesus, the Prince of Peace, Amen. 

The Seeretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Thursday, May 2, 1918, when, on 
request of Mr, Vauna uam and by unanimous: consent, the fur» 
ther reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved, 

MESSAGE FROM THE: HOUSE, = 


A: from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner; one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 10264 An act to prevent in time of war departure from 
or entry into the United States contrary to the public safety ; 
and 


H. R. 11185. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
and for other purposes. 

PETITIONS AND: MEMORIALS, 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, L think Senators will agree 
that the pride one has in the: good achievements of his own State 
is quite pardonable: T hold in my hand a clipping showing what 
my State has done in the mutter of liberty-loan subseriptions. I 
think it worthy a place in the Recorp. It reflects not only the 
spirit of South Dakota but the spirit of the West generally. I 
PA 8 consent that the statement may be rend from thi 

esk ; 

The Seeretary read as follows: 

[From the Sioux City Journal.) 
A NUIOMBOR'A GRACIOUS COMPLIMENT. 


aH you here to dm for Sonthi Dakota is to give her u mark to shoot ate 
In tho first ltverty-lozn campaign the organizers of the drive in the 
ninth reserve district, haying an opinion of South Dakota resources 


i 


now, asked the 
did, plus enough to 
In the second Iiberty-loan 


4,000,000. 
South Dakota was asked to produce ten millions.. The figure 
actually reached was close to 13 600 000. Along came the third bond 
issue, and the centlomen at the nenpolis headquarters, gulping notice- 
any. suggested that $22,000,000 would be about 1 

uth kotans, including those particular South Dakotans on whom 
responsibility for seraping up the $22,000.000 of Joose change chiefly 
devolved, gulped. too, and asked Minneapolis what was the matter. As 
soon us expjanations were made, however, the drive n. And. lo, 
Just as the first 81 800.000 allotment was raised and bettered, Just as 
the second $10.009.000 quota was bettered, too, so the third sum, being 

2.000.000. was produced withont turning a coyote's hair. It is ex- 
pected that something like $28,000,000 will be uth Dakota's bit in 
this effort, as South Dakota herself perceives it. 

Now hymns of praise are being sung in the citadel. A. B. Rogers, ninth 
district campaign director, is acting in 9 way ae.choirmaster. The 
sense of the song is something like South Dakota. Ucber Alles,“ though 
of course nobody would think of expressing it In just that fashion. 
Among the things that the State has done, it appears, are these: 

She was the first Stute in the district to report officially to the Federal 
wate ene ae on reas ig Sr the allo 3 

e O ned probabiy the ost tage of distributio: opula- 
tion . the district ee 8 

She subscribe! more generously than any other State of the district, 
resources considered. 

She exceeded her subseription to the second loan by a 
aka F than any other State in the Nation, the increase 
then 100 per cent, 

Perhaps conflicting claims will be offered by other States with re 
to these points of supertority. ‘That will not make an 
ence. South Dakota assuredly has scen her duty and has done it. Not 
that there was any real quenos about that. Indeed, there was none. 
There is no need to call attention to the performance of Iowa along the 
same line. And Sioux City can not bear any longer to mention her own 
humble achievements. But it's a pretty comfortable corner of God's 
country out here. The New York press may be expected to throw an- 
other surprise and happy fit to discover that the West is still, with 
both feet, lu the war. eshan’t, With us it’s a commonplace, 

Bring on your loans, 


Mr. GALLINGER. In connection with the article just read, 
Mr. President, I want to say that the little State of New Hamp- 
shire has alse oversubscribed the loan and is ready for another. 

Mr. President, I have had a great many telegrams in reference 
to a provision in the naval appropriation bill, to which T offered 
un amendment, which is now in print and before the committee, 
proposing to strike out a provision known, I think, as the Taylor 
efficiency system, which has been placed in bills heretofore, and 
which it is proposed to place in the naval appropriation bill. I 
haye simply taken from my desk four or five telegrams from 
business concerns, mostly in my own State, and I ask that they 
may be inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the telegrains were ordered to be 
printed in the Reconp, as follows: 

Senator Jacon Ganurxanr, e 


Washington, D. C.. 
Wo strenuously condemn: antiefficiency rider penalizing bonus aml 
premium yments and time studies in naval appropriation: bill just 
<_< 18 ust you will use your every influence against similar rider in 
nate ý 
LEWIS: DBXLER, 


Doren; N. H., April 39; 1928, 


ter per- 
eing more 


ra 
essential difer- 


Hon. Jacon H. GALLIXGER,. 
Washington, D. C.. 


We note the naval by ages mera bill with antieffictency rider attached 
has been: passed: by the 1 In Paki of the e necessity — 7 
9 operations, we m earnestly protest against 0 
bin with ‘thts. rider by the Senate. Sincerely hope it will * 
active opposition, i 

B. WILLIAMS & Sons. 


~~ Newpons, N. II., Apri $9, 2018. 
Senator Jacon H. GACLINGEN, “ia x 


Washington, D. O.: 


We enter our protest against the antieficiency rider in naval appro- 
riation bill. We feel that at this time every effort should be to 
nerense rather than diminish the country's producing capacity. 
EMERSON PAren Co. 


Mitronn, N. H., Mey 3, 1918: 


Jacop H. GALLINGRR, 
Washington, D. C. 


‘The anttefficiency: rider tizing premium and bonus rents: was 
surely made in Germany. Tar bora across the water are ee pe mn 
hem? We look to our Senators: to Min, em 


up.” Can't you hear t 
and us from such vicious legislation. 
Fnxxen & HEALD Co. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, concerning the allotment of 
Uberty bonds and subscriptions therefor in the several States, 
to which Senators have been referring, I could have made an 
announcement of this kind on the second day of the loan, 
which I will now do. In one of the counties of Tennessee, that 
of Unicoi, on the first day, before 9 o'clock in the morning, 
double the quota of the county was subscribed, and I have no 
doubt that exceeds the record of any other county in the 
United States. There are no more loyal people in the Union 
than those of Tennessee, and the prompt action of Unicoi County 
fairly represents the spirit prevailing all over our State. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I have felt thodest abont claiming 
good things for the Green Mountain State, but I feel that it is 


1918. 


in order this morning to state that of all the New England States 
Vermont was the first to go over the top in regard to the third 
liberty loan. May I say also that barring the State of Delaware, 
Vermont was the first of all the New England and the Atlantic 
States to overgo her allotment. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I present resolutions unanimously adopted 
at the State Teachers’ Association, Baton Rouge, La., April 6, 
petitioning Congress to support the Federal amendment giving 
suffrage to women. I ask that it be printed in the Rxconn. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolutions. unanimously adopted at the State Teachers’ Association at 
Baton Rouge, La., on April 6, 1918. 


Whereas we are faced with new problems and new issues, and the Nation 
15 posters its dependency on women as never before: Therefore 
i 


Resolved, That they can serve still more efficiently when they shall 
have revelyed a full measure of citizenship. Be it further 

Resolved, That the time has come when the enfranchisement of 
women by means of amendments to the Federal or State constitutions 
is an act necessary to do justice to all the people of our Nation. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I also present a telegram from the presi- 
dent of the Eighth District, Federation of Women’s Clubs, of 
Natchitoches, La., urging Congress to adopt the suffrage amend- 
ment, and expressing the hope that Senator Guron will vote for 
it. I ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATCHITOCHES, LA., April 30, 1918. 
Senator JOSEPH E. RANSDELL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Eighth District Federation of Women’s Clubs, in convention as- 
sembled, urge the United States Senate to pass the suffrage amendment 
to the National Constitution and it be read into the Recorp. We 
earnestly express the hope that tor WALTER Guion will vote for it. 

Mrs. C. V. PORTER, 
President Eighth District Federation of Women’s Clubs, 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to present a telegram from Mr. 
MeMahon showing the subscriptions of the New Orleans Great 
Northern Railroad to the third liberty loan. With a great deal 
of pleasure he announces 100 per cent subscription, amounting 
to $55,000—783 officers and employees, 300 of whom are colored. 
I ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Reconp, as follows: 

New ORLEANS, LA., April 30, 1918. 
Hon. JoserH E. RANSDELL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

As chairman New Orleans Great Northern Railroad, third liberty loan 
campaign, it is with great deal of pleasure I announce 100 per cent 
subscription, amounting to $55,000—733 officers and employees, 300 of 
whom are colored, 

M. J. MeManox. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I present a resolution adopted by 
the citizens of Columbus, Ga., urging that the influence of the 
Representatives and Senators from Georgia be used in behalf 
of war-time prohibition, and also a somewhat similar communi- 
cation from the Georgia Woman's Temperance Union, 
which contains among other things a request for the immediate 
enactment by Congress of war prohibition measures. 

I wish to call their attention and the attention of the public 
to the fact that Congress has already passed legislation prohibit- 
ing the manufacture of spirituous liquors and has left to the 
President the authority to limit the manufacture of beer and 
vinous liquors. 

Congress has acted, and while I gladly present the resolution, 
what has been done by Congress should be known: 

Resolved by the citizens of Columbus, Ga., in mass mecting assem- 
bled, That the food, fuel, and nsportation administrator be, and is 
hereby, to use his influence in behalf of war-time prohibftion. 

Resolved, 8 That the chairman of this meeting write to the 
United States Senators from Georgia and to our Representative in Con- 

Hon. Wittiam C. Wnigur, and urge them to do all in their power 
to bring about war-time prohibition, 

Resoived, third, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Food 
Administrator, Senators, and Representative. 


GEORGIA WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCR UXION, 
Macon, Ga., April 27, 1918, 
Hon. Hoke SMITH, 
United States Senator of Georgia, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: In behalf of the conservation of food, fuel, and man power, 
the promotion of civic righteousness, morals, and the spread of Chris- 
tianity we, the Woman's Missionary Society of Centenary Methodist 
Chureh, of Macon, Ga., urge that you use your influence and vote— 

First, for the immediate enactment by Congress of war prohibition 
measure. 

Second, for the bill fer prohibition in Hawall during the period of the 
war. 

Mrs. J. M. Bass, President. 
Mrs. A. J. Bannes, Secretary, 


Mr. SMOOT. There has been sent to me a copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted at a meeting of the Utah Branch of the National 
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Woman's Party with the request that I have it placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I ask that that be done. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution adopted at a meeting of the Utah Branch of the National 
Woman's Party, held at the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, on 
April 20, 1918. 

Whereas the Federal suffrage amendment has passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives and is before the Senate for consideration ; 

Whereas President Wilson has given the measure his support in the 
House of Representatives and all pontea parties, either in their 
platforms or by action of their national committees, have indorsed 
the amendment ; 

Whereas the at — diplomatie policy of the administration is demand- 
ing the establishment of representative governments in all countries; 

Whereas our allies are enfranchising women in war time by nationa 
action, and “we can not afford to lag behind our allies on this 
democratic issue“: $ 
Resolved, That we, members of the Utah Branch of the National 

Woman's Party, at a meeting held in the Hotel Utah on April 20, 1918, 

ask the President to give the measure his active support in the Senate 

by urging its soens passage ; further be it j 
Resolved, That all administration leaders be urged to use their in- 

fluence to secure the y seer of the measure, and that Senator 

Smoor and Senator Kine, of Utah, be urged to give the amendment 

their strong support; finally be it 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to all administration 

leaders and to the Senators from Utah with the request that it be read 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Lovise M. GARNETT, 
Chairman of Meeting. 
Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Butte County Medi- 
eal Society, of Chico, Cal., praying for advanced rank for ofli- 
cers of the Medical Corps of the Army, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Fowler, 
Cal., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. $ 

Mr. LEWIS presented a resolution adopted by the Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association, of Chicago, III., pledging their alle- 
giance to the United States in the prosecution of the war and 
their support to the Constitution of the United States, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. POMEREND, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9248) to prevent 
extortion, to impose taxes upon certain incomes in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes, reported it with an amend- 
ment. 

He also, from the Committee on Privileges and Etections, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3488) to prevent corrupt prac- 
tices in the election of Senators, Representatives, or Delegates 
in Congress, reported it with amendments and submitted a re- 
port (No. 426) thereon. 

Mr. BECKHAM, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3261) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of Alonzo W. Livingston, 
reported adversely thereon, and the bill was postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Pensions, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each with amend- 
ments and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 10850. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war (Rept. No. 427) ; and 

II. R. 10924. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors (Rept, 
No. 424). 

Mr. SIMMONS, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11245) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the éstablishment of a Bureau of War-Risk 
Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 
1914, and an act in amendment thereto, approved October 6, 
1917, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 429) thereon. 

ARMY CHAPLAINS, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. From the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs I report back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 
4409) to amend section 15 of the act approved June 3, 1916, en- 
titled “An act for making further and more effectual provision 
for the national defense, and for other purposes,” as amended 
by the act approved May 12, 1917, entitlec “An act making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1918, and for other purposes,” and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 
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The Secretary rend the hill, as follows: 


Be it enacted. ete., That section 15 of the act approved June 3. 1916, 
entitled “An aet for making further and more a ee for 


the nationa! defense, and for 3 as amend he act 
approved May 12, 1917, entitled “An act making Sige gg for 

e support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1918. ana 
eee. purposes,“ be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 

“Sec, 15. Chaplains: The President is authorized to appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, chaplains in the Army at 
the rate of mot to exceed. includ chaptains now in the service, one for 
each 1,200 officers and wen in all branches of the Military Establish- 
ment, with rank, pan, and allowances as now suthorized by law: Pro- 
vided, That there shall be assigned at least one chaplain for cach - 
ment of Cavalry, lufantry, Field Artillery, and „Engineers: Provi 
further, That the persons appointed under this act shall be duly ac- 
credited by Some religious denomination er organization and of 
standing therein, under such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War: And prorided further, That no person shall be ap- 
potatos chrplain in the Army who an the date of appointment is more 

han 45 years of nge.“ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will state that a similar bill passed 
the House und Sennte and was signed hy both the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House, but was vetoed by 
the President, because he thought the lust provision in the bill 
was susceptible of a wrong construction. He therefore sug- 
gested an amendment, which we have ‘inserted in the bill now 
and report it back favorably, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? - 

There being no objection, ‘the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time. 
and ‘passed. y 

REFUND OF DUTIES ON MATERIALS DESTROYED. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, on the 30th of April, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Finance, I reported buck favorably 
the bill (S. 2496) for the refund of duties paid on materials 
destroyed hy fire. It is Calendar No. 872. Since then 1 have 
had a conference with one of the Assistant Secretaries of the 
Treasury. who calls my attention to certain features of the 
claim to which our attention ‘had not been before directed. at 
least mine was nat. and which make a material difference con- 
cerning ithe equities «af the measure. I therefore ask that the 
bill be tuken froin the calendar and referred buck to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
heurs none, and the bill will be recommitted to the Committee 
on Finance, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unnnimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : 

A bill (S. 4498) to amend section 13 of an act entitled “An 
act to autherize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United Stutes.“ approved May 18, 
1917; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HENDERSON.: 

A bin LS. 4499) for the relief of Thurman A. Poe; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (8. 4500) to amend paragraph 4. chapter 862, of the 
Revised Stututes of the United States. being an act to mike 
appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30. 1888, and for other 
purposes; aud 

A bin (S. 4501) to amend section 2240 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States. fixing the salaries of registers and 
receivers of the United States Land offices; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. : 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A hill (S. 4502) authorizing the Yakima Indians, of Wash- 
ington, to file suit in the Court of Claims; to the Committee on 
Indiun Affairs. 

By Mr. FALL: 

A bill (S. 4503) to reimburse Ben D. Haines, postmaster at 
Hill, N. Mex., for loss of postal funds and postage stamps; to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 4504) granting an increase of pension to Wiliam L. 
Butler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

ESTIMATED REVENUES FOR 1917. 

Mr. POMERENE ‘submitted the following resolution (8. Res. 
289), which was read, considered by unnnimous consent, and 
agreed tu: 

Resolved, That the ‘Secretary of the Treasury be, aud is ‘hereby, 
directed to furnish the Senate with a statement of the revenues esti- 
mated for the calendar year of 1917, derived from existing revenue laws. 


statin, Fong ord the amounts collectible under euch title of said 
ws. 


BALE OF MILITARY SUPPLIES. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I submit a conference report on the disa- 
grceing vetes of the two Houses on Senate bill 3803, and ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The report was read, us follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Hause to the bill (8. 3803) 
authorizing the President during the existing emergency to sell 
supplies, materials, equipment. or other preperty. heretofore 
or hereafter purchased. acquired, or manufactured by the 
United States, in connection with, or incidental to, the prosecu- 
tion of the war. having met, after full and free conference lave 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disngreoment to the amend- 
ment of the House, aud agree to the same. 

Groncr E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
S. H. Dent, Jr., 
W. J. FIELDS, 
Julius KAHN, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the conference report? 

The motion avas agreed ta. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on ngreeing to tho 
conference report. 

The report avas agreed to, 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 

H. R. 10204. An net to prevent, in time of war, departure from 
ur entry into the United States contrary to the public safety, was 
read twice by Its title. and, on motion of Mr. Kixd, referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11185. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Militury Academy for the fiscul year ending June 30. 1919. 
and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

PUNISHMENT OF UNLAWFUL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mr. WALSH. From the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 


back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4471) to declare 


unlawful associations purposing by force, violence, or injury to 
bring about any governmental. social, industrial, or economic 
change in the United States, and prescribing punishment for per- 
sons engaged in the activities of such associations, uml for other 
purposes. The bill comes from the Committee on the -hudiciary 
with a unanimous report, and as Ido not conceive thut there will 
be any objection to the bill, I ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediante considerntion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill may be rend. though I do not 
think I have any objection to it. 

The VICE PRESLDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any association, organization, 2 or cor - 
poration, one of whose urposes or professed purposes is to bring about 
any governmental, social, industriai, or econumic change within the 
United States by the use, without authority of law, of farce, violence, or 
physical injury to person or property, or by threats of such injury, or 
which teaches, advocates. advises, or def the use, without authority 
of law. of force, violence, or physical injury to person or property, or 
‘threats of such injury, to accomplish such e or fur any other pur- 
pose, and which, dur any war in Which the United States ts e: b 
shall by any means prosecute or pursue such 1 or fesse) pur- 

„or shall so teach, advocate, advise, or de „ is hereby declared to 

an onlawtn) association. 

Sec. 2. That any person who, while the United States ts engaged in 
war. shall act or profess to act as an officer of any such unlawful asso- 
ciation. or who shall speak. write, or publish, as the representative or 
professed representative of any such unlawtul association, or become or 
continue to be a member thereof, or who shall contribute anything as 
dues or otherwise to it or te anyone for it, shal! be punished by imprison- 
ment for not more than 10 years or by a fine of not more than $5,000, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 3. That any person who, while tbe United States is engaged in 
war, knowingly prints, publishes, edits. issues, circulates, sells. or offers 
for snie, or distributes any honk pamphlet. picture, paper, circular. card 
letter, Writing print. publication, or document of any kind in which is 
taught. advocated. advised, or defended, or who shall in any manner 
teach, advocate, advise. or defend the use, without authority of law. of 
foree. violence, ar physical injury to person or property. or threats of 
such injury, as a means of accomplishing any governmental. social, in- 
dustrial, or -econemic uge, of otherwise. shall be 3 by in- 

risonment for not mere than 10 years or by a Une of not more than 
25.000. or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 4. any owner, agent, or supetintendent of any building, 
room, premises, or place who knowingiy permits therein any meeting ot 
any such nmawful association. er of any subsidiary or brauch thereof, 
or. during nny war in which the United States may be engaged, any 
assemblage of persons who teach, advocate, advise, or defend the use, 
witbout authority of law, of force, violence, or physical injury to person 
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or property, or threats of such injury, shall be punished by imprisonment 
for not more than one year or by a fine of not more than $500, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr, GRONNA. Mr, President, I do not think I have any 
objection to the bill, but it is a very drastic measure, and I wish 
that the Senator from Montana would give some explanation 
of it. I have only heard it read hurriedly, but I can see that 
there are certain provisions of the bill which are really very 
drastic. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the purpose of the bill is very 
clearly disclosed in its language. It is intended to outlaw any 
organization or association which teaches, advises, advocates, 
or defends the use of force or violence or physical injury to 
person or property for the accomplishment of any changes in 
the United States economically, industrially, or politically. I 
did not conceive that there would be any objection whatever to 
the enactment of a statute of this character at this time. The 
occasion which gives rise to it, of course, is known to all of 
the Senators present. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to me? 

Mr, WALSH I will. 

Mr, GRONNA. Of course I have no objection to any legis- 
lation which will reach only organizations or persons which 
advocate doing anything that is unlawful or something that 
should not be done or something that will hamper the prose- 
cution of the war; but in the reading of the bill I observe that 
it includes any association, organization, society, or corporation, 
one of whose purposes or professed purposes is to bring about 
any governmental, social, industrial, or economic change within 
the United States by the use, without suthority of law, and so 
forth. Of course I am willing that any organization which is 
not a legitimate or lawful organization should be forbidden; I 
do not think that any such association as that should exist; 
but, I sny to the Senator from Montana in all seriousness, I 
have not had time even to read the bill, and that is why I asked 
for an explanation of it. 

I agree with the Senator from Montana that something should 
be done to stop and to punish any association, organization. or 
person that will commit any unlawful act or do anything that 
will hamper the war in any particular. I am in perfect accord 
with the Senator in that respect. I do not think, however, that 
legislation should be hastily passed that will do an injustice 
to any person, association, or organization having for their or 
its purpose to do what is lawful and what will result in good 
to humanity. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from North Dakota will perceive 
from reading the bill that it reaches only such associations as 
teach, advocate, advise, or defend the use of force or violence, 
or injury to person or property for the accomplishment of its 
ends, If an association does not teach that, it will not fall 
within the condemnation of the bill. No association, no matter 
what its character, if it does not teach that kind of heresy—I 
might properly say “treason ”—is included within the con- 
demnation of the bill at all. The bill also makes membership in 
an organization of that character, or acting as the representative 
of it or talking for it a crime. The idea is to outlaw any 
organization that professes purposes of that character. 

Mr. GRONNA. I thank the Senator from Montana for his 
courtesy in explaining the bill, and I will say to him that T 
have no objection to its passage, if it reaches only such persons, 
associations, or organizations as he has mentioned. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Montana whether, in his opinion, this bill, if 
passed, would give the United States courts jurisdiction over 
those engaged in lynchings or those who should defend lynch- 
ings? 

Mr. WALSH. I should think probably it would. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not know that I am opposed to the 
bill, but it opens rather a new field for the giving jurisdiction 
to courts of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator from Nebraska to repeat 
his question? I should like to understand the Senator's ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I inquired of the Senator from Montana 
Mr. Watsu], in charge of the bill, whether, in his opinion, the 
prie if passed would give to Federal courts jurisdiction over all 

ses against men charged with lynching or cases against men 
ENR ho defended lynching, and the Senator has replied that, in his 
opinion, it would, whatever the cause of the lynching might be. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Montana has given more 
consideration to the matter than have I, and I have great 


respect for his judgment; but, in my cpinion, the proposed law 
does not go that far. However, in that I may be in error, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho will 
pardon me for just a moment, I should like to amplify my state- 
ment by saying that the bill is aimed primarily at organizations 
and associations the purpose of which is to bring about these 
results, and an organization to bring about such results by 
8 would undoubtedly fall within the condemnation of 

e 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator from Montana will yield 
for a question, does not the Senater think, however, that the 
third section of the bill goes n good deal further than that? 

Mr. WALSH. The third section of the bill is intended to reach 
individuals who do not belong to associations, but who teach 
exactly the same doctrines that we seek to condemn when urged 
by associations. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Suppose an individual were to advocate 
lynching, or suppose some man should go out and say “ Let us 
lynch these pro-Germans or spies,” or whatever they may be? 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly; he would fall within the condemna- 
tion of this bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is why I think the Senator is right 
on account of the third section of the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am familiar with section 3, 
and I have no doubt at all that it would not reach such a case, 
The whole bill has another object in view, and it will have to be 
construed as a whole. I have no objection to reaching that 
particular individual, if the bill will reach him; but if the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska and the Senator from Georgia want to 
reach that individual, in my opinion, they had better offer an 
amendment to the bill. 

Mr. President, I only desire to say in regard to this measure, 
that I supported it in the committee and I support it now as a 
war measure, I am perfectly willing in these times and in this 
supreme exigency to deal with this situation through the strong 
arm of the Government; but I would not want, Mr. President, 
by my support of the bill to be committed to the idea that the 
problem of the Industrial Workers of the World or any other 
labor problem can finally and ultimately be settled through the 
strong arm of the Government or through force. I think that 
the remedy will have to be a different remedy than that which 
might be incorporated in a measure of this kind. At the present 
juncture of affairs, and in this exigency, I know of no other way 
to deal with it immediately and effectively than in this par- 
ticular way; but the time will come when we will have to 
choose our methods and our remedy with more patience and after 
greater investigation and with greater wisdom than the mere 
passing of a criminal statute. As I have said, while I am per- 
fectly willing to support the bill as a war measure, and for the 
purpose of dealing with the evil in this crisis, it by no means 
commits me to the policy ef dealing with the situation as a 
permanent proposition in this way. The disease must have a 
broader, more humane, and patient treatment. We must remove 
some of the causes before we expect the trouble to disappear. 

Mr, KING. Mr, President, if the Senator from Montana will 
permit an inquiry, does not the Senator from Montana think 
that there ought to be some provision in this bill that would 
make nonmailable the publications referred to in section 3 of 
the measure? The Senator will remember that there is a bill 
pending before the Judiciary Committee which I introduced some 
time ago, relating to the use of the mails by organizations of the 
character contemplated by this bill. It was referred to a sub- 
committee consisting of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], and myself, 
The present bill was reported by the subcommittee. In the sub- 
committee the question was considered whether any provision 
should be incorporated in the measure which was being prepared 
that would deny the use of the mail to publications emanating 
from the criminal organizations denquaced in this bill. The 
members of the subcommittee concluded not to attempt any 
legislation of such a character as a part of this measure, but I 
reserved the right to offer an amendment to cover this point 
when the bill was being considered in the Senate. It seems to 
me that there ought to be some provision here that would deny 
the use of the mails to the poisonous, disloyal, and treasonnble 
matter referred to in section 3; and, if it will not prevent the 
immediate passage of the bill or impede it in any way, I should 
be glad to offer an amendment having for its object the exclusion 
from the mails of all publications and printed matter to which 
reference is made in section 3. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, President, the Senator from Utah knows 
that I am not at all averse to the idea which he expresses, that 
there ought to be a provision which would make matter of this 
kind unmailable, and authorize its exclusion from the mails. 
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I voted for such a provision when the espionage bill was under 
consideration recently; but I am satisfied, and the Senator 
from Utah can not be unaware, that there is a very decided 
difference of opinion in this body on that subject, and I very 
much fear that the precipitation of that question would delay 
very much, if not defeat, the passage of the bill. I hope, there- 
fore, that we may have that question reserved for consideration 
as an independent measure. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not want to do anything, of 
course, that would interfere with the speedy passage of this bill. 
I believe, however, that an amendment such as I am about to 
read will not be objectionable, will not provoke discussion, and 
will be accepted by every Senator. What I suggest is as 
follows: 


Sec. 5. Every pubiication and pa referred to in section 3 of this 
act is hereby declared to be nonmailable matter, and shall not be con- 
—.— in the malls or delivered from any post office or by any letter 
carrior, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the espionage act as amended 
does not cover every conceivable phase of the discussion of this 
war from every conceivable standpoint, I do not know how it can 
be covered. 

Mr. President, I am anxious to see this bill pass; but if there 
is going to be any adding to the dictatorial power of the Post- 
master General in this situation, it can not pass to-day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Nor to-morrow. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the statement made by the Senator 
from Idaho, in my opinion, is entirely unwarranted. There have 
been no dictatorial powers conferred in the espionage act upon 
the Postmaster General, and the proposed amendment would not 
confer any dictatorlal powers upon the Post Office Department, 
and the Senator from Idaho must know it. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Idaho is perfectly aware of 
what he said, and he has no modification whatever to make. 
He knows precisely the language that was used in that bill, 
ang he has to say that nothing additional will be added to this 
bill to-day. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course the Senator from Idaho 
can pursue such course as he may desire, and he may, If he de- 
sires, prevent—because I do not want to impede the passage of 
the bill by the tendering of this amendment—but obviously this 
amendment ought to be accepted by everyone who desires to 
see a needed law properly enforced and manifest evils cor- 
rected. It is not sufficient to punish criminally those who vio- 
late the law. but the Government ought not to be required to 
convey through the mails their treasonable and incendiary pub- 
lications. If the Senator from Idaho objects to the criminal, 
disloyal, and seditious publications referred to in section 3 
being excluded from the mails, he must reconcile his course 
with his own conscience. I shall not offer the amendment at 
the present time. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no difficulty at all in dealing with my 
own conscience. I simply desire to say that I have no desire 
to see such material go through the mails of the United States; 
but I have a desire that the question as to whether or not it is 
that kind of material shall be determined in accordance with 
the established principles of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence and jus- 
tice. That is the position which I take in regard to it. I do 
not want these things to be determined through wholly ex parte 
arbitrary methods. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if I may ask the Senator 
from Montana a question, in lines 6 and 7 the words “ without 
authority of law“ are inserted. Can it be possible that we 
have a law that would authorize the use of force, violence, or 
physical injury in a case of this kind? Are not those words 
unnecessary, and do they not at least suggest that there might 
be a law that would justify the use of force or violence for the 
purposes here forbidden? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that the language he speaks of was the subject 
of some consideration both by the subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee and by the full committee. It was proposed by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], a member of the 
subcommittee, who suggested that under certain circumstances 
the life of a citizen may be taken legally, or property may be 
destroyed legally. For instance, under many prohibition statutes 
liquor, being contraband, is seized and destroyed, and thus prop- 
erty is injured. He was apprehensive that without some 
language of this kind it would be contended that some of those 
statutes would be abrogated and that it would be made a crime 
to injure property or person, even though some other statute 
authorized it to be done, and out of abundance of caution this 
language was inserted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not apprehend that 
the words will do any harm, and yet it strikes me that it is 
strange phraseology to say 


Any association, organization, society, or corporation, one of whose 
A ag or professed purposes is to bring about any F 
social, industrial, or economic change within the United States by the 
use, without authority of law, of force, violence, or physical injury. 

I am not a lawyer, and, of course, can not undertake to dis- 
cuss the legal meaning of that language; but, in reading it, it 
struck me as a suggestion that we might enact a law that would 
permit these things, which, of course, I think is not at all prob- 
able to say the least. However, I will not insist upon the sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. WALSH. I feel at liberty to say to the Senator from 
1 Hampshire that my own ideas coincided very much with 
tis. 

Mr. GALLINGER, It can do no harm, Mr. President, and 
yet I felt like calling attention to it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, primarily this bill is designed 
to prevent associations advocating change by force and law- 
lessness from carrying out their purposes and avowed objects 
during times of war. The bill limits its operation to the continu- 
ance of the war. I very much regret that it is so limited, In so 
far as it affects these associations. I have long been apprehen- 
sive regarding the effect upon society and the safety of person 
and property of a certain criminal organization which has been 
permitted by the nonaction of the States to assume somewhat 
formidable proportions and which has become one of the most 
effective agencies of the enemies of the United States not only 
in the dissemination of propaganda, but in the use of what 
members of the society are very fond of calling “ direct action ” 
against many of our industrial units. It violates the law both of 
God and of man in the attempted execution of its purposes to 
set aside all social conventions and to create anarchy wherever 
it is possible. They have in some instances obtained possession 
of local official positions designed for the safeguarding of so- 
ciety, for keeping the peace, and for the enforcement of law 
and order, and these they have used for wholly contrary ends, 
They have intimidated whole districts and sections of the 
country and have at times made it very difficult, through fear 
of personal injury afterwards inflicted, to secure convictions at 
the hands of honest men in their capacity as jurors, whose oath 
of office requires them to convict where the evidence justifies it, 

I believe that the strong hand of the United States Govern- 
ment is essential to wipe this society from the face of the earth, 
and this is a step in the right direction. Of course, it is quite 
as necessary to prohibit the advocacy of the so-called prin- 
ciples of such organizations by their members as to prohibit 
their acting in an associated capacity and in the holding of 
meetings to consider better methods of carrying out and mak- 
ing effective their infernal propaganda. 

I was told some days ago that one of the organizers of the 
I, W. W. appeared before the commission appointed by the Pres- 
ident to inquire into the facts concerning the now notorious 
Mooney case. He was asked whether he believed in and advo- 
cated murder. He said; Les; because the end justified the 
means.” He was asked whether he advocated the destruction 
of property, and he answered, “ Yes; because the end justified 
the means.“ He was then asked, Mr. President, whether he ad- 
vocated the overthrow of social conditions by any means what- 
ever. He answered, “Yes; because the end justified the means.” 
Yet that man was permitted to walk out a free man from the 
doors of that commission. He went there, as I understand, to 
protest that Mr. Mooney had not been convicted according to 
the forms of the Constitution and the law! 

Mr. President, I have here a copy of a so-called hymn, fur- 
nished me by a gentleman who vouches for its genuineness, 
which is sung by the I. W. W. to the tune of “ Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers,” and which appears in the I. W. W. songbook. It 
gives n graphie idea and mental picture of the infernal activ- 
ities and criminal characteristics of the members of this associ- 
ation. I shall therefore inflict it upon the Senate: 

“ CHRISTIANS aT Wan.“ 

(The following “hymn,” sung by the I. W. W.’s to the tune of “On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers,” Sad written by John F. Kendrick, is re- 
printed from the I, W. W. songbook.) 

Onward, Christian soldiers! Dutx's way is plain; 

Slay your Christian neighbors, or by them be slain. 

Pulpiteers are spouting effervescent swill, 

God above is calling you to rob and rape and kill, 

All your acts are sanctified by the Lamb on high; 

If you love the Holy Ghost, go murder, pray, and dle. 


Onward, Christian soldiers! Rip and tear and smite! 

Let the gentle Jesus bless your dynamite. 

Splinter skulls with shrapnel, fertilize the sod; 

Folk who do not speak your tongue deserve the curse of God. 
Smash the doors of every home, pretty maidens seize; 

Use your might and sacred right to treat them as you please. 
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Onward, Christian soldiers! 


Eat and drink your fill; 

Rob with bloody fingers, Christ O. K.'s the bill. 

Steal the farmer’s savings, take their grain and meat; 

Even though the children starve, the Savior’s bums must eat. 
Burn the peasants’ cottages, orphans leave bereft; 

In Jehovah's holy name, wreak ruin right and left. 


Onward, Christian soldiers! Drench the land with gore; 
. Mercy is u weakness all the gods abhor. 

Bayonet the babies, jab the mothers, too; 

Hoist the cross of Calvary to hallow all you do. 

File your bullets’ noses flat, poison every well; 

God decrees your enemies must all go plumb to hell. 


Onward, Christian soldiers! Blighting all you meet, 
Trampling human freedom under pious feet. 

Praise the Lord whose dollar sign dupes His favored race! 
Make the foreign trash respect your bullion brand of grace, 
Trust in mock salvation, serve as pirates’ tools; 

IIistory will say of you: That pack of G—— d—— fodls.” 


These people may call this a travesty or satire upon existing 
conditions. I am credibly informed that it is a part of th 
literature of this Infamous organization. : 

I hope this bill will pass, Mr. President, and‘that it will be 
enforced wherever the occasion requires as summarily and com- 
pletely as may be necessary to wipe out of existence this foul 
nest of thieves and murderers, the toleration of whose existence 
in this country as an association is a libel upon our character 
and our integrity as a law-abiding people. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I have no objection to any 
measure which seeks to curb these I. W. W. activities, but I am 
afraid that section 8 of this bill unwittingly goes a great deal 
further than that and may possibly accomplish a great many 
other things besides that, and things that were not even dreamed 
of by the proponents of the bill when they drew it. 

I quite agree with the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] 
and quite disagree with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] 
that the question of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock! 
was properly answered by the Senator from Montana, Under 
this bill anybody who advocated or threatened lynching under 
any circumstances, upon any occasion, or for any purpose could 
be prosecuted in the Federal courts. Of course, the several 
States ought to be left to deal with matters of this kind. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate, and particularly of 
the Senator from Montana and the Senator from Idaho, to the 
reason why I think that. The third section deals with indi- 
viduals. Of course, what I have said does not apply at all to 
these sections which deal with associations or organizations, but 
the third section of the bill deals with individuals and provides: 

That any person who, while the United States Is engaged In war, 
knowingly prints, publishes. edits, issues, circulates, sells, or offers for 
sale or distributes any hook, pamphlet, picture, paper. cireular, ecard, 
letter, writing, print, publication, or document of any kind in which is 
taught, advocated, advised, or defended— 

That ts complete there now— 
or who shall in any manner teach, advocate, advise, or defend the use, 
without authority of law, of force, violence, or physical injury to on 
or property, or threats of such Injury, as a means of accomplishing 
any governmental, social, Industrial, or economic change, or otherwise, 
shall be punished by imprisonment for not more than 10 ears or by a 
fine of not more than $5,000, or by both such fine and ispeteoninent. 

That is, this measure applies to any person who shall either 
advise or defend the use of these means or the threat of such 
injury either for the purpose of accomplishing any governmental, 
social, industrial, or economic change, or for any other purpose 
whatever. That broadens it to an extent that I do not believe the 
framers of the bill had in mind, and I hope the Senator in charge 
of the bill will be willing to strike out those two words “or 
otherwise.” I think if he will do that, probably he will have 
accomplished all that he is seeking to accomplish without using 
language so general that it may be construed to cover almost 
everything; and that is especially true when not only the injury 
itself is provided against, but even the threat of the injury, 
which is very drastic. If we go that far and apply this bill to 
whoever shall advocate these things or even threaten them, I 
think we had better define exactly what we have in mind. I 
hope the Senate will agree with me, I suggest that amendment, 
anyhow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ronixsox in the chair). 
Is there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, it was an inadvertence, I am 
sure. that the word “such” does not appear in the bill on line 
8, page 2, after the word “any,” so that it will read “ shall by 
any such means prosecute or pursue.” 

The Secrerary. On page 2, line 3, before the word “ means,“ 
it is proposed to insert the word“ such.“ 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me for just a minute, I want to ask the Secretary to state 
the amendment I suggested informally just a moment ago—to 
strike out the words “or otherwise” on page 3, line 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Georgia will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 3, line 2, it is proposed to strike out 
the words “ or otherwise” and the comma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I shall vote for the motion to 
strike out. I think the words “or otherwise” are subject to 
such a construction, or at least may be the cause of such con- 
fusion, as probably to work injury. Certainly if the construc- 
tion suggested by the Senator from Georgia is the correct one, 
that language would reach any possible offense of any kind or 
character, I must admit that I do not understand whether that 
is the correct meaning or not, but I think the use of the words 
“or otherwise” simply tends to confuse. I hope the Senator 
wiil agree with me and that the words “ or otherwise” may be 
stricken out. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I feel disposed to accept the 
suggestion made to eliminate those two words from the bill, 
my own reason being that many petty offenses and petty offend- 
ers would thus be brought within the scope of the bill that 
might very well be left for disposition by the local authorities. 
The Federal Government ought not to be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of prosecuting anybody, for instance, who commits 
malicious mischief or who. advises the commission of malicious 
mischief, and that would fall within the terms of this provision 
as it stands. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield for a 
moment, I could give, in concrete form, my reasons for objecting 
to these words from my experience, or from matters which 
have come under my observation with reference to what is 
commonly known as the Ku Klux statute as it has been enforced 
in some of the public-land States, where parties have been 
tried under the United States law for purely a local offense— 
for an assault and battery or something of that kind. Some 
one who desired their prosecution had them prosecuted before 
a United States court for attempting to prevent people from 
locating upon the public domain when there was no proof that 
there was any such purpose upon the part of either party, 
either the man assaulted or the man who assaulted him, when 
there was no evidence that the party assiulted was even at- 
tempting or intending or even had a right to settle upon the 
public domain. I recall very vividly one case where, as a 
matter of fact, it was shown that the party had used every right 
he had upon the public domain and could not possibly have been 
precluded by any assault from his right to settle upon the public 
domain, Still the man who was charged with the assault was 
tried before a United States court, after being acquitted by the 
State court of assault with a deadly weapon with intent to kill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not care how far we go to 
reach organizations like the I. W. W., provided, of course, that 
before we declare the guilt of any man he shall have a trial 
according to the laws of the land and shall have been proven 
guilty. 

I have had.heretofore something to say on the floor of the 
Senate about strikes, especially where the strikes are in indus- 
tries which are furnishing war material. 

Mr. WALSH. Did the Senator address me? s 

Mr. REED. Not for the moment. I intend to address an 
interrogatory to the Senator. 

I think I have gone quite as far as any other Member of the 
Senate in saying that I believe n strike brought on in an indus- 
try that is making ammunition or armament is almost as bad 
a thing to do as a direct interference with soldiers upon the line 
of battle. 

Yet, Mr. President, I want to ask the author of the bill if he 
intends to draw within it every labor organization or every labor 
society that may advocate a strike, provided some of its members 
may advocate the use of force or a threat’ of force? i 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should be very sorry, indeed, i 
anyone should get the impression even that there was any pur- 
pose in this bill to prohibit what is known as a peaceful strike; 
that is to say, an organized abandonment of work. I am a friend 
of organized labor and have been for many years. I believe that 
organizations of men engaged as wageworkers are absolutely es- 
sential in our present situation of affairs for the purpose of 
securing not only the industrial but the political freedom of the 
wageworkers. ~ 

But, Mr. President, the legitimate organizations of this coun- 


try do not undertake to accomplish their ends by the use of force 


or violence or by the destruction of property or injury to per- 
sons, nor by threats of such. They proclaim and have pro- 
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claimed again and again that they do not have any such purpose 
and do not exist for any such purpose. 

If any injudicious member of such an organization goes out 
and advocates the use of force or violence or injury to person 
or property to accomplish their end, he falls within the condemna- 
tion of this act. He is the greatest enemy there is of organized 
labor. Ile is the peril of every strike that is conducted upon 
legitimate lines. 

I can not believe, Mr. President, that any labor organization 
will seek protection for a man who advocates that method of 
securing such an end as they seek to obtain. 

Mr. REED. I desire to state with all emphasis that dis- 
loyal organizations like the I. W. W., which are going about 
at a time like this seeking to stir up dissension in the land and 
which commits acts of sabotage and other criminal offenses, 
get no sympathy from me. Upon the other hand, I am willing 
to go almost to any extent to work their extermination. 

But I want to call the attention of the Senator to just what 
is within the four corners of this bill as I see it. My examina- 
tion has been a little hasty, having just been made here on the 
floor of the Senate. While I am a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, I did not happen to be there the day this particular 
bill came up. 

I am seeking to elicit the earnest attention of the Senator 
who is the author of the bill in order, if possible, to convince him 
there is some necessity of amendment. Observe now as I scan 
the bill: That any organization, one of whose purposes or 
professed purposes is to bring about any social or economic 
change within the United States by the use of force, violence, 
or physical injury to person or property, or by threat of such 
injury, or which teaches, advocates, advises, or defends the use 
of force that is within the terms of the bill.” 

“Any organization which seeks to bring about any social or 

economic change by the use of force.“ What kind of force? 
It does not mean physical force, because that is afterwards 
specifically enumerated. It says any kind of force. 
I raise the question, therefore, whether under this bill an 
organization that proposed merely to boycott a man in order 
to bring about an economic change, to wit, a change in wages 
or a change in prices or a change in the economic life of a 
community, would be guilty of the employment of force within 
the meaning of this statute, for it does not mean physical force, 
because the word “ force“ is followed by the words “ violence 
or physical injury.” 

Now, let us go a step further in the analysis of the bill. 
It is proposed that any person who shall contribute any dues 
to any such organization shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $5,000 and imprisonment for net more than 10 years in 
the penitentiary. It is true, as the Senator has stated, that the 
best protestations of labor organizations always are that they do 
not propose to employ physical violence or to destroy property, 
yet they have employed force in the nature of boycott for many 
years. A boycott certainly involves the employment of force. 

But I waive that for the moment. Here is a local labor 
organization, It gets into a strike, and it finally comes to a 
point where fisticuffs are employed. ; 

Mr. HARDWICK. Where picketing is indulged in. 

Mr. REND. I prefer the illustration where fisticuffs are em- 
ployed. Here is a man who has paid his dues to that organiza- 
tion. He may even be protesting against that method, yet I 
would be very much afraid he might be drawn in under the terms 
of the bill. 

I do not make this observation in an antagonistic spirit; I 

make it by way of the most kindly suggestion. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if I may be permitted; I feel 
very thankful to the Senator for the suggestion he has made. 
Of course, if the word “force” could be given any significance 
in the statute except physical force there would be some basis 
for the contention. In other words, I believe we sometimes talk 
about moral force, and if the force here would be considered 
as moral force the statute would, of course, be objectionable. 
But I do not think it is possible to give that construction to the 
statue, 

Let me remark in the first place, Mr. President, that neither 
boycotting nor picketing contemplates the use of force. Not 
only that, if it did contemplate the use of force it would be sub- 
ject to an injunction, and it never is. 

You do not use any force when you boycott a man. Every- 
body agree they will not, with that method. Where does the 
force come in? There is not any such thing as force in boy- 
cotting. Indeed that was the purpose, in the first place, when 
it was originally utilized in Ireland. The use of force would 
bave subjected the Irishman who was objecting to conditions 
prevelant in his country at that time to arrest and conviction. 
So he devised a method of securing the end by means that did 


not apply to force. Boycott was the name of a very objection- 
able landlord or agent of some landlord, and there was a gen- 
eral agreement that they would not trade with him, they would 
not talk to him, they would not recognize his family socially; 
he was simply isolated. That is the origin of the word “ boy- 
cott.“ It is the antithesis of force. 

So, Mr, President, with reference to picketing, what is picket- 
ing? I shall submit in the Recorp a little later extracts from 
the authorized publications of the I. W. W. They advocate for 
the purpose of securing their ends the establishment of pickets 
who shall prevent men from coming in the neighborhood of the 
works that are picketed. 

That contemplates clearly the use of force to accomplish their 
end, but picketing as ordinarily employed in a strike does not 
contemplate force at all. The purpose of pickets is that a 
record may be kept of everyone who goes to work, and if he is 
a nonunion man he will be recognized and a report is made, and 
they will govern themselves accordingly. 

Those of us who have had something to do with strike litiga- 
tion recognize these distinctions very clearly, and it is reeog- 
nized in the law. It is recognized in the Clayton Act. The 
Clayton Act does not attempt to justify the use of force either 
in connection with picketing or in connection with a boycott, 
but it clearly authorizes the use of both those means for the 
purpose of conducting a successful strike. 

That is my answer to the Senator. 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator yield to me just a moment for 
a suggestion? The Senator from Montana says that he has the 
declaration of the constitution and by-laws of the I. W. W. 
which he proposes to put in the Recorp. For the purpose of 
the argument at this time in this discussion, in connection with 
the line the Senator from Missouri is now taking in the discus- 
sion of the word “force” and what it means, if the Senator 
will allow me to do so I will read into the Reconp or have read 
from the desk from the general articles, by-laws, and constitu- 
tion, and so forth, of the I. W. W. their tactics or methods as 
they have adopted them officially, which I think will throw a 
good deal of light on the discussion which has now taken place. 
If the Senator will allow me to introduce it now in his time, 
as A fe not care to discuss this question at all, I will simply 
read it. 

Mr. REED. I have no objection to reading it, although the 
demonstration that the I, W. W. are a bad lot is quite unneces- 
sary to me. 

Mr. FALL. I understand that, but they define “ force.” 

Mr, REED. But they can not define force for the courts. 

Mr. FALL. My impression is that this bill was drawn by 
someone who understood very well the tactics the I. W. W. 
propose. 
Mr. REED. I have no doubt of it and I have no doubt it hits 
the I. W. W. I want them hit. 

Mr. FALL. I understand the Senator does. 

Mr. REED. I want them struck as hard a blow as possible, 
but I do not want, in trying to get at that miserable and in- 
famous organization, to strike organizations we are not looking 
for at all. 

Mr. FALL. I understand. 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator to read it. 

Mr. FALL. With the Senator's permission, I read as follows: 

I. W. W. TACTICS OR METHODS. 


As a revolutionary organization, the Industrial Workers of the World 
aim to use any and all tactics that will get the results sought with the 
least expenditure of time and energy. The tactics used are determined 
— / by the power of the organization to make good in their use. The 
question of right“ and “ wrong! does not concern us. 

No terms made with an employer are final. All peace, so long as 
the wage system lasts, is but an armed truce. At any favorable oppor- 
tunity the struggle for more control of indus is renewed. 

The Industrial Workers realize that the day of successful long strikes 
is past. Under all ordinary circumstances a strike that is not won in 
four to six weeks can not be won by remaining out longer. In trustified 
industry the employer can better afford to fight one strike that lasts six 
months than he can six strikes that take place in that period. 

The organization does not allow any party to enter into time con- 
tracts with the n It aims where strikes are used to paralyze 
all branches of the ind involyed when the employers can least 
afford a cessation of work—during the busy season and when there are 
rush orders to be filled. 

The Industrial Workers of the World maintain that nothing will be 
conceded by the employers except that which we have the power to 
take and hold by the strength of our organization. ‘Therefore we seek 
no agreements with the employers. 

Failing to force concessions from the employers by the strike, work 
is resumed and “sabotage” is used to force the.employers to concede 
the demands of the workers. 

The at progress made in machine production results in an ever- 
increasing army of unemployed. ‘To counteract this the Industrial 
Workers of the World aim to establish the shorter workday and to slow 
up oa working pace, thus compelling the employment of more and more 
workers. ` 

To facilitate the work of organization, large initiation fees and dues 
52 prohibited by the Industrial Workers of the World as an organiza- 
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During strikes the works are closely picketed_and every effort made 
to keep the employers from getting workers into the shops. All supplies 
are cut off from strike-bound shops. All shipments are refused or mis- 
sent, delayed, and lost, If possible. Strike breakers are also isolated 
to the full extent of the porer of the crganization. Interference by the 
Government is resented by open violation of the Government's orders, 
going to jail en masse, causing expense to the taxpayers, which is but 
another name for the employing class. 

In short, the Industrial Workers of the World advocate the use of 
— . — “ direct-action ” tactics to the full extent of our power to make 


g le 
This is from their official document, offered and accepted in 
evidence in the United States court at Los Angeles, Cal., in 
the trial of certain parties who were accused of violating the 
neutrality laws of the United States, and whom the evidence 
showed were being supported, both financially and otherwise, by 
the I. W. W. organization. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I intend to take but a very few 
minutes. I would think I had not done my duty if I did not 
call attention to the language of this proposed act. I presume 
we shall repeat the old experience—that is, because some out- 
rageous thing has been attempted or some outrageous organiza- 
tion has come into existence, we at once proceed to pass laws 
so broad and sweeping that scores of objects we do not want 
to penalize will nevertheless be declared felonies. 

Mr. President, I can not agree with my distinguished friend, 
the author of this bill, in regard to the construction of the word 
“force.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I can give the Senator from Missouri a little 
further enlightenment upon that. I have sent for the volume of 
Words and Phrases containing the word “ force,” and I find, 
in the case of “burglary”: 

The force“ required to constitute burglary under Pennsylvania Code, 
article 842; may be by lifting the latch of a closed door, by raising a 
window, by entry at a —— or other unusual place, the introduction 
of a hand or any instrument to draw out the property through the 
opening made by the burglar for that purpose. 

Of course, it would not be moral force. 

„Force,“ as applied to a forced marriage, implies physical constraint 
of the will. - 

Mr. REED. Well, I will now call the Senator’s attention to 
some definitions, I happened by mere aceident 

Mr. WALSH. Pardon me one moment. In construing the 
forcible-entry statute it is said: 

The word “force” carries with it necessarily the idea of violence 
exercised, and it may tnclude a putting in fear by threats, but it can 
not include a mere entry by the mares means of entrance without 
any breaking and without any threat of violence to the person. 

Mr. REED. The employment of the phrase is sufficient. I do 
not think there is much question about the fact that “force” 
does not necessarily have to be physical force, physical violence. 
For instance, we will take the question of the boycott. I happen 
to haye on my desk Black's Law Dictionary ; I read the definition 
of boycott. 


Boycott. In criminal law. A conspiracy formed and intended, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to prevent the carrying on of any lawful business or 
to injure the business of anyone by wrongfully preventing those who 
would be customers from buying Pn hy nig rom or employing the a 

n er forcible 


sentatives of said business by threat, intimidation, or ot 
means. 

I think that the word “force” would cover a boycott. A man, 
we will say, is running a grocery store and he is informed by an 
organization, the membership of which largely patronizes that 
store, that if he does not do a certain thing he will be boycotted. 
That means that nobody will trade with him; it may mean that 
nobody will speak to him; it may mean that as he passes along 
the street he will be subject to the silent contempt, or even the 
manifested contempt, of the community. It is one of the most 
terrible instrumentalities that can be employed. I observe that 
that method is referred to by Black. The phrase “ threats, 
intimidation, or other forcible means,” that being a part of the 
boycott. 

Again—and the remarks which I am now making are without 
preprzration—the word “force” as defined by Black is: 


Power, dynamically considered, that is in motion or in action; con- 
straining power; compulsion ; strength directed to an end. Usually the 
word occurs in such connections as to show that unlawful or wrongful 
action is meant. 

Unlawful violence— 


That is also force— 
in Scotch law. Coercion or duress— 

Are treated under the head of “ force.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
pardon a further interruption? 

Mr. REED.. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. WALSH. I have sent for Cogley on Strikes and Lock- 
outs, and I find here a definition of “boycotting” and “ picket- 
ing” that I should like to give to the Senator for such aid as it 
may afford. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH. Here is the definition: 


PICKETING. 


Employees early learned that a strike would be futile if they could not 
by some means prevent others filling the places they had voluntarily 
surrendered. Picketing, therefore, was one of the means adopted for 
that purpose. The system appears in the earliest cases on strikes. Ac- 
cording to the modern doctrine, “picketing” by members of a trade-union 
on strike, consists in posting members at all the approaches to the works 
struck against for the purpose of observing and reporting the workmen 
going to or coming from the works and of using such influence as may 
be in thelr power to prevent the workmen from accepting work there. 

Then it says: 


Ordinarily picketing is a part of boycotting. Some of the cases, with 
good reason, held that pieun was itself intimidation, But Parlia- 
ment in England and the legislatures of some of the States of this coun- 
try have so far yiclded to the encroachments of mobs as to N acts 
and conduct that at first were crimes. It may now be stated as to the 
rule both in England and the United States that if picketing is peace- 
fully conducted and the acts of the pickets confined to watching, ob- 
servation, and persuasion, it is not a criminal offense. But if violence 
to person or property is resorted to or workmen are so persistently fol- 
lowed as to inspire fear, or if their tools are hid so they can not work, or 
their houses or places of business are watched or beset, cr the approaches 
thereto, then the acts of the pickets become unlawful. 

So you will see that picketing does not imply the use of force 
or violence at all, 

Mr. REED. It does not necessarily imply it. 

Mr. WALSH. It does not necessarily imply it; certainly not. 
But just as soon as you apply force or violence, then this pro- 
posed statute would step in. 

Mr. REED. Ah, but the decision on that authority goes no 
further, as I gather it from hearing it read, than to say that the 
court and Parliament have finally yielded to the idea that mob 
law may proceed that far; that being practically the phrase of 
the book. 

Mr. WALSH. The expression 

Mr, REED. But when we come to define the word “ force” 
here, while I think that the authority read would be of per- 
suasive influence, I should not regard it as conclusive, I should 
be glad to hear the other authorities referred to by the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. The remark I was going to make was that the 
authority holds that peaceful picketing is not a crime and does 
not imply force or violence; but when force or violence are used 
in connection with it, it then becomes criminal. I read further: 


BOYCOTTS, 


A boycott Is one of the most serious forms of intimidation resorted 
to during strikes. It may be and frequently is accompanied by violence 
to person or property, or it may be a complete social or business ostra- 
cism, or both, of the parties boycotted. 

e . * © * . . 

Anderson's Law Dictionary defines boycotting as “a combination be- 
tween persons to suspend or discontinue dealings or patronage with 
another person or persons because of refusal to comply with a request 
of him or them.” 


Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLIS. It seems to me very clear that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reen] and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Watsu] wish to reach the same offense. It is merely a matter 
of accurate definition. Now, would it not satisfy the Senator 
from Montana to strike out the word “force” and to leave the 
word “violence”? There can be no doubt about the meaning 
of “ violence ” ; and if the Senator wishes to reach only questions 
of violence that will do it. Then the question which the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Rreep] very properly raised will be cut 
out of consideration. 

Mr. WALSH. I may be able to make a suggestion that will 
reach the case. I would not like to make the substitution pro- 
posed by the Senator from New Hampshire, because “ violence” 
there contemplates the application of force in intensity; but I 
have not the slightest objection in the world to inserting the 
word “physical” before the word “force,” so that it shall read 
“physical force.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that will reach that point. Now, 
I call the Senator’s attention to this language. It is proposed 
to make it a criminal offense, punishable by a heavy fine and 
long imprisonment, for anyone to contribute dues to any such 
unlawful organization; that is, such an organization as has 
been defined in the first section. I think that some phrase 
ought to be introduced so that the person contributing the dues 
must have understood the purpose of the organization. 
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J have this in mind: Here is a man who belongs to a labor 
lodge; a strike is started and finally the lodge itself resolves 
upon the empleyment of such a degree of force as would bring 
it within the terms of this proposed statute. Members con- 
tribute dues; there is no statement here that they shall do it 
knowiugly ; that is, that they shall do it knowing the purpose of 


the organization. 
eral at that point. 

I call the Senator’s attention to that. Then I call attention 
to another fact. We are liable to reach, under this bill, a class 
of organizations which are organized for the employment of 
force, but which it has never been intended to put within the 
control of the Federal Government. There are States in this 
country where there are organizations to promote social purity 
and good morals by the occasional application of force. There 
are societies organized for the purpose of capturing horse thieves, 
and similar societies that have taken immoral women and im- 
moral men out and chastised them and given them time to leave 
the community. I do not justify that way of treating crime; 
but it seems to me that there is no intention on the part of 
the author of this legislation to incorporate that class of organ- 
izations within the purview of this bill and to make them amen- 
able to the Federal statute. 

I wish to suggest to the very distinguished author of this bill, 
since this discussion has taken place, that if he will take the 
bill and go over it now he will perhaps want to make a few 
changes in it. That could be done, and the bill be brought up 
again to-morrow morning. I do not want to delay its passage. 
If, however, he does not want to do that; I shall not any fur- 
ther resist the passage of the bill; indeed, I do not want to be 
understood now as resisting its passage. I am only seeking to 
bring about its amendment. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President, I do not wish to delay the 
bill beyond to-day, for I heartily approve its purposes and shall 
very cheerfully vote for it. I believe it ought to be passed and 
enacted into law as soon as possible. 

I have but one objection to it, and I am going to offer an 
amendment to meet that objection. If this bill is a good thing 
in time of war, I can see no reason why it would not be good in 
time of peace. If the organization which has been referred to 
here, or any other organization with similar purposes 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BECKHAM. I will not yield just now—if any such or- 
ganization is prohibited in time of war from accomplishing what 
are defined in this bill as unlawful purposes, it certainly should 
not be allowed to do so in time of peace. I therefore move to 
strike out in line 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inform the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky that his amendment at this time is not in 
order, There is an amendment pending, the pending amend- 
ment pans that offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick 

Mr. SHEPPARD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What became of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] with reference to 
the insertion of the word“ such“? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not been disposed of; 
it was not formally tendered. Before the Senate was permitted 
to act upon the amendment of the Senator from Montana he 
yielded to the Senator from Georgia, and the perllanentary 
status adn! tong the amendment of the Senator from Georgia is 
now 

Mr. P HARDWICK. I did not want to displace the amendment 
of the Senator from Montana. I think the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Montana ought to be acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana will be considered before the 
Senate, The Secretary will state the amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 8, before the word “ means,” 
it is proposed to insert the word “ such,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Mr. President, the question I wished to 
ask the Senator from Kentucky is this: What power would the 
Federal Government have to do this in time of peace? This 
proposed act rests on the war power; and Congress has not, in 
my judgment, any right to make acts of this sort in the several 
States crimes in times of peace. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Kentucky that that was the view taken by the 
Judiciary Committee, that the only power the Federal Govern- 
ment has in the premises is under the war power. 

Mr. BECKHAM. That may be the view of the committee, 
but I wish to offer my amendment. Do I understand, Mr. 


So I think the language is too loose and gen- 


88 that another amendment is now pending before the 
te 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] is now before the 
Senate; so that the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky 
is not now in order. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Well, my amendment would be to strike 
out in line 2, page 2, the words “during any war in which the 
United States is engaged ; in line 7, section 2, to strike out 
“while the United States is engaged in war”; in line 17, page 
2, to strike out the words “ while the United States is engaged 
in war“; and on page 3, line 8, to strike out the words“ during 
any war in which the United States may be engaged.” I do 
not believe that the inclusion in the bill of these words which 
I propose to strike out is necessary to make it constitutional. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Georga. [Putting 
the question.] The “ayes” have it, and the amendment 18 
agreed to. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 3, line 2, it is proposed to strike out 
the words “or otherwise” and the comma. 

Mr. REED. One moment. I was engaged in conversation. I 
may be in error. I thought the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky was being voted on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia is the amendment that has just been voted on. 

aS REED. Very well, I withdraw my demand for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia is agreed to. The question 
now is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BECKHAM], which the Secretary will state. 

The Secrerary. On page 2, lines 2 and 8, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “during any war in which the United 
States is engaged” and the comma. 

On lines 7 and 8 of the same page it is proposed to strike 
out the words “while the United States is engaged in war” 
and the comma. 

On lines 17 and 18 of page 2 it is proposed to strike out the 
words “while the United States is engaged in war” and the 
comma, 

Also, on page 8, lines 8 and 9, it is proposed to strike out 
the words “during any war in which the United States may be 
engaged“ and the comma. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the Senator 
from Kentucky that if this amendment should be adopted it 
might render the whole bill unconstitutional. I can not discuss 
the amendment at this time; but I think in all probability it 
would be held unconstitutional, for the reason that we have no 
power to pass such a law except the war power. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, President, I share the apprehension ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Idaho. I feel very fearful that the 
whole act would fall if that amendment should prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, in view of the statement made 
by the Senator from Montana, I think I will offer an amend- 
ment to insert the word “physical” before the word “ force” 
in four places—on page 1, line 7; on page 1, line 10; on page 2, 
line 24; and on page 8, line 11. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I simply desire to say that I 
am in favor of the amendment. It merely the view 
that was entertained concerning the significance of the bill by 
everyone who had anything to do with the preparation of it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, I did not quite catch what 
the amendment is. Is it to strike out the word “ force”? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. Before the word “force,” where it occurs in 
the bill four times—on page 1, line 7; on page 1, line 10; on 
page 2, line 24; and on page 3, line 11it is proposed to insert 
the word * physical, so that it will read “of physical force, 
violence, or physical injury to person or property.” 

Mr. FALL. Mr, President, I do not care to take time to 
debate this matter, but I shall vote against the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

On a division the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Mr. President, on page 2, lines 1 and 2, 
I move to strike out the words “ or for any other purpose.” 


1918. CONGRE 


Before the Secretary states the amendment I want to say 
Ihat I think that is practically the same proposition that was in- 
volved in the other general language. The first section of the bill 
reads in this way: 


That any association, organization, society, or ö one of 
whose purposes or profs purposes is to bring about any ern- 


mental, social, industrial, or cconomic change within "the nited 
States by the use, without authority of Jaw, of force, violence, or 
— 9 or property, or by threats of such in 


physical "injur 45 to 
or which ten 
thority of law, of force, violence, or physical inju 
erty, or threats of such injury, to accomplish su 
other purpose 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, there is a little difference there, 
and I trust the Senator will not press the amendment. This 
section refers only to associations; and if an association exists 
and teaches, for the purpose of accomplishing any end, the use 
of force or violence or the destruction of property, I think we 
may very well endeavor to suppress the organization during the 
war. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I quite admit that there is that difference, 
although I think the same proposition is involved, and I will 
tell the Senator why. Now, you see, you even put in the threat 
to use violence. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but it is only addressed to an organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know; but when you are dealing with 
the war power, and enacting legislation under it, it strikes me 
that you ought to confine it to things that are strictly connected 
with the war. I think the Senator is right as a matter of pub- 
lic policy, that this would be a perfectly sound proposition for 
any State legislature or for all State legislatures; but surely 
you do not want to broaden it beyond the express purposes that 
you have outlined in the bill, every one of which is immedi- 
ately and directly corinected with the adequate prosecution of 
the war. The trouble is that this language would broaden it 
so that if any organization, for any reason, used language that 
some people might say threatened violence to person or prop- 
erty, although it had no relation to the war, although if did 
not seek to change the policies of the country, nor did it come 
within any of these definitions sought by the Senator, the Sena- 
tor's committee, and the Senator's bill, it would come within the 
provisions of the law as written. In other words, the Dill 
would apply to language that did not seek to bring about any 
governmental, social, industrial, or economic change within the 
United States—if it was for any other reason except that. 

That is the reason why I think this language ought to go out. 
While I hope the amendment will be adopted, I admit that it 
is not nearly as important as the other amendment I offered, 
which the Senate adopted; but I think it is going a long way 
to say that in the exercise of the war power you will under- 
take to do anything, even with organizations, where the thing 
penalized is not tolerably well connected with the conduct of 
the war. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I understand that the Sena- 
tor desires to strike out “or for any other purpose.” Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir; that was the idea I had. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Can the Senator give us an instance which 
he may have in his mind in which it would be perfectly proper 
for a person to use force or violence or physical injury to- 
ward another person? Will the Senator tell us for what law- 
ful purpose it could be used? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Georgia does not think 
he has to sustain that sort of a burden in order to establish the 
correctness of his proposal. If it was a purpose that was 
purely domestic, that was not in any way connected with the 
efficiency of the country in the war, then, as I view questions 
of this sort, the Federal Government would have no power what- 
ever to enact a rule of civil conduct on that question; or sup- 
pose it was some purely local thing, like night riding in Ken- 
tucky or Georgia, or any other State, or these local disturbances 
that at times we have had, during which we have heard of 
some threats being used. The local courts and local laws are 
perfectly competent to handle those things; and, as I understood 
it, that was not what you were striking at at all. 

Mr. McCUMBER, As the purpose is always one of intent, it 
would be quite simple and easy for any offender to show that 
his intent was for some purpose other than that connected in 
any way with the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not at all. If the Senator will pardon 
me, the question of intent is not involved at all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, “ purpose” must mean “intent” as 
used in this provision. 

Mr. HARDWICK, But let me explain to the Senator why I 
think the question of intent is not really at stake here. Pur- 
pose “is vot uscd as an equivalent of “intent” in this draft: 


dvocates, advises, or defends the use, without au- 
to person ox prop- 
change or for any 
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Which teaches, advocates, advises, or defends the use, without an- 
thority of law, of force, violence, or physical injury to person or prop- 
erty, or threals of such injury 

Now, for what purpose? For what object? 
word to show the Senator what I mean— f 
to accomplish such change— 


That is, the change referred to in the previous part of the 


I will use that 


section—governmental, social, industrial, or economie changes 
within the United States. Now, how could you say “any other 
purpose” when you have already specified exactly what you 
mean? I can not see why those words should be used. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understood that one of the reasons was 
so that a person who committed an unlawful act, which under 
any construction would be against all moral law as well as the 
established doctrine, could not excuse himself by saying that he 
intended some other pu ý 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, I should 
agree with him perfectly if we were in a State legislature 
enacting a rule of civil conduct; but when we exercise the war 
power with respect to this particular matter we ought to confine 
it to the objects that are really within the purview of that power. 
It might be that the Senator’s moral proposition would be a per- 
fectly unanswerable one in every State legislature, in all of the 
48 States; but surely, even in time of war, there is a certain field 
for exclusive action on local questions and domestic matters left 
to the lawmaking bodies of the different States in the Union. 
That is the reason why I think it is a good amendment; and 
ought to be agreed to by the Senate, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not think a change so 
important as this ought to be voted on with only 15 Senators 
present, and therefore I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The Senator from North 
Dakota suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Gronna Martin Shields 
Beckham Hardwick New Smith, S. C. 
Borah Henderson Nugent Smoot 
Calder Hollis age Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Phelan Thompson 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Tillman 
anton Jones, Wash. Poindexter ‘Trammell 
rtis Kendrick Pomerene Walsh 
Dillingham Sor Reed Warren 
Fall n Robinson Watson 
Fletcher Tei, Saulsbury Weeks 
France McCumber Shafroth Williams 
Gallinger McKellar Sheppard 
Gerry McNary Sherman 


Mr. TRAMMELL. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James] is absent on account of illness. 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Vanp aux] is detained on official business, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I announce the absence of my colleague 
IMr. Gorr] on account of illness, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, The question is - 
on the amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, after some conference with 
the Senator who reports this bill, while I believe the amendment 
is right and that probably it would be safer to adopt it, I am 
not disposed to press it now; and if no one objects, I will with- 
draw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Georgia with- 
draws his amendment. If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I should like to have the amend - 
ments stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendments, 

The Secrerary. Before the word “force,” where it appears 
in the bill in four places, the word “ physical” has been inserted, 
so as to read “ of physical force, violence, or physical injury.” 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I shall not undertake to delay 
this matter in any way. I want it understood, however, and 
in the Reconp, that I object to the insertion of the word 
„physical.“ 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this bill is being considered during 
the morning hour, and unless it is passed within a very few 
minutes it will go over, unless by unanimous consent or by mo- 
tion its consideration may be continued. I had intended mak- 
ing some observations concerning this measure, its objects, and 
purposes, and the situation which it was designed to meet, but 
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net wishing tu delay its passage, I will refrain from carrying 
out my design. In a word or two, however, I may add that 
there is a criminal and treasonable organization in our midst 
that is a menace to the peace and tranquillity of the people. This 
bill will not impinge upon the rights of any labor organization 
or affect any law-abiding person. It strikes at such organiza- 
tions as the I, W. W.—organizations that seek the overthrow 
of our Government, our social and industrial institutions, and 
the principles of justice which obtain among civilized peoples. 
I regret that the States have not dealt with these organizations 
-and their members and passed criminal statutes to adequately 
punish them, This measure I would not support except as a war 
measure. It is the duty of the States to enact all proper police 
regulations and such criminal laws as may be necessary to pro- 
tect life and property. However, I believe that under the war 
powers of the Federal Government the provisions of this bill 
can be supported and that the disloyal, wicked, and treasonable 


activities of the organization referred to and many of its mem-- 


‘bers are sufficient warrant for legislation of this character. 
Several months ago I gave an interview concerning the I. W. W. 
organization which was published in a metropolitan newspaper. 
It expresses some of my views concerning this organization, 
and, because of the lack of time and opportunity upon this occa- 
sion to discuss this measure and to present some of my views 
concerning organizations whose teachings are destructive of 
law and order and our Government, I desire to submit this inter- 
view and ask that it be printed in the Recorp. Of course, this 
interview does not consider the legal questions in legislation of 
this character nor cover the various phases of a subject so vital 
and far reaching. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, leave will 
be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


It is gratifying to know that the overwhelming majority of the people 
of this county are loyal to its institutions and devoted to the peat 
principles of liberty for which this Republic stands and with 

earnest determination are suppor the administration in this 
stupendous war between the forces of democracy and li upon the 
one hand and of autocracy and tyranny upon the other hand. 

There are, however, within the borders of our land a few traitors, 
a number of Prusslanſzed Americans who came to this country to 
secure political liberty and to ny the material blessings of a` free 
Republic and whose allegiance is still given to the enemy That is seek- 
ing tlie destruction of this Republic; a number of sentimental pacifists, 
whose misguided teachings are poisonous eget the edge of treason, 
Then there are the members of that criminal, disloyal, and brazen} 
atheistic organization known as the Industrial Workers of the World. 
Perhaps there is no greater menace to the internal peace and domestie 
tranquillity of our country than this criminal association. 

It is difficult, in view of our standards of civilization and the Chris- 
tian ideals and ethical concepts of the American people to comprehend 
how such a malignant growth as this organization is could fasten 
itself upon our industrial system. However, we find in nature the 
strange paradox that extremes sometimes meet; and so in society and 
in government the ethereal, righteous, and progressive forces are op- 
posed by dark and destructive elements. 

Numerically the Industrial Workers of the World organization is not 
Strong. I do not think its a vee f exceeds 200,000, and yct its 
name has become a source of terror and fear for the same reason that 
a mad dog in the crowded thoroughfare or a murderous maniac at 
ms might terrorize a community. 

t is not only an organization destructive of society, but it is a 
treasonable organization. This is not overstating it, beeause it is 
giving aid and comfort to the enemies of this Republic. Its leaders 
And members defiantly announce that they will commit deeds of vio- 
lence and assail the very foundations of the Government and of 
society. They attack in subtle and in o manner the Industrial life 
of the Nation to bring about the result t there will be no resources 
for military organization or preparedness, so that this country may be 
prevented pring any aid or support to the forces of the great 
nations with which we are united in an effort to defend liberty and 
defeat Prussian militarism. 

The members of this organization have no interest in this Govern- 
ment or in any government. Indeed they disclaim any nationality. 
They know no flag except the flag of revolution, and no emblem except 
that which stands for murder and the most savage depravity. They 
refuse allegiance to any country, deny the authority of any govern- 
mental agency. and desire the destruction of every form of authority 
or government, national and municipal. They rd this nation-wide war 
with satisfaction and would rejoice if it culminated in the destruction 
of our Government and the overthrow of all authority in the world. 
Having no flag and no country and wishing the overthrow of this 
great Republic, they are doing everything within their power to pre- 
vent the Nation and the ple from mobilizing their resources, devel- 
oping their industries, raising armies and building navies, and taking 
effective steps to vigorously prosecute the war. 

If German troops were upon our shores, they would furnish informa- 
tion that would aid in their efforts to subjugate our people. If they 
could communicate any information to our enemies that would nia 
them in their efforts against us, they would willingly impart it. 
Indeed, their plan is to do everything possible to hinder and prevent 
the prosecution of the war, to sow the seeds of internal revolution, to 

read sedition, to inflame the passions of the ignorant, and to demor- 
alize and disorganize all of the forces that make for law and order. 

The members of this criminal specie find their way into the industrial 
eircies and among all the laboring classes. Their purpose is to compel, 
by threats, criminal violence, or otherwise, all persons who labor to 
strike in order to arrest all of the forces necessary to the life of the 
Nation. They attempt to close every mine, shut down every factory and 
meoufacturing plant, stop every train, prevent the planting of all crops, 
or the reaping of the harvest. They re that they are a revolu- 
tionary organization, and that the question of right and wrong docs not 


concern them or affect their methods or their aims. They boldly de- 
clare, as a part of their creed, that the interference of the Government 
will be opposed by open ace of the Government's ord and they 


advocate the use of militant and “ direct action,” by which. mean 
the use of force and violence, the employment of every weapon to de- 
1 paralyze industry, demoralize society. 

They see in world war an oppo ty, as they believe, to bring 
about their plan of destroying all government and capital and of 
whatever there is corporeal or physical in this wor In pursuance o 
this nefarious design they destroy property by the use of dynamite and in 
an incendiary way. They blow up manufacturing plants and seek particu- 
larly the destruction of those agencies employed 12 private individ- 
uals or the Government in providing munitions, clothing, and the multi- 
tude of articles required in the prosecution of the war. 

n the West they are particularly active and have found a fruitful 
field for their propaganda. ‘They have been . active in their 
efforts to shut down the ropper and lead produ mines of the West. 
They appreciate the tm ve of our Government, not only 
for its own uses but for the use of the nations with whom we are allied in 
this war, peores immense quantities of copper and lead. Accordingly 
they inva peaceable mining camps where high wages were paid aud 
general prosperity existed, by violence, intimidation, seditious utter- 
ances, and poisonous, treasonable efforts they caused thousands of 
miners to leave their employment, as a result of which mines have been 
shut down and a chaotic condition produced. 

In many of the districts into which they penetrated there were found 
a large number of aliens. Some were Austrians, and in some of the 
Arizona mining a large number of them were Mexicans. Every 
means was employed to inflame the minds of these people against this 
Government and against all persons who owned any PEOR, and par- 
ticularly those who owned or operated mines and mills and plants and 
employed labor. Exaggerated statements were made as to profits 
of r and impassioned appeals made to the employees that 
they should cease to operate the mines and manufacturing plants and 
all of the Industrial activities of the country. Particular effort was 
made to provoke strikes in those works that were producing articles 
for the allles and for our Government. Many of these appeals were 
aaran phrased and cunningly pentos under the pretext of effecting 
a world-wide internationalism of the workingmen. ut the prime pur- 
pose was to — son 1 the social organism, and the Nation. 

The agricultura cts were invaded and the torch was applied 
where unsuccessful efforts were made to prevent the harvesting of 
crops. The bridges and tunnels of our land, and particularly in the 
West, have to be guarded by armed soldiers against the treacherics of 
this criminal class who would destroy them and thus p nt the 
operation of the trains and halt the tra tion forces of our coun- 
— osx would, if they had the power, destroy all bridges, railroads, 
and ships. 

They terrorize the honest wage earner, and do not hesitate to as- 
sassinate him if they can not secure his all ce by other means. 
Life has no sacredness to them, and if does not stand in the way of the 
accomplishment of their designs. openly teach murder, and they 
brutally and defiantly advocate the on of property and the 
overthrow of government. - 

Their organization under any and all circumstances, is a menace to 
organized society and government, but it is particularly deadiy in a 
crisis such as confronts our Nation to-day. In order to carry on the 
war successfully our delds and farms must be productive, our factories 
must be operated to their full capacity, and ev resource of the pro- 
ple must be employed in the most eficient way. e must produce and 
produce still more, means organization, union, cooperation, do- 
mestic tranquillity, and contented, patriotic, enthusiastic popie in all 
bind et land. There must be complete integration o 1 of our 
activities. 

The political, industrial, and social mechanisms must be coordinated 
and operated without friction. 

“Sabotage is a word employed by them, and they urge sabotage in 
all its forms as applied to our vast industrial machine. As they em- 
ploy the word it means intimidation, coercion, and any means neres- 
sary to gain an end; it means the throwing into the delicate machin- 
ery of the industrial and economic organization any “foreign sub- 
stance" that will destroy the machine. This foreign substance is 
generally force, l violence, and murder. 

They declare that by revolution and violence “ capitalism” must be 
destroyed and all of the industries of the world surrendered to them. 
They poean that there is a guerrilla warfare as well as a battle; 
that the battle is between two opposing forces and must culminate in 
the destruction of human government, organized society, the ownership 
of property. and of our civilization. It is not higher wages or im- 
proved conditions for the laboring man for which this organization is 
striving. It is admitted that whatever demands are conceded by em- 
ployers to-day, other shall be made to-morrow; that whatever o 
ments may be entered into, they should be violated; that instead of 
orderly development and harmonious relation between employer and 
employee, there should be revolution and no amity or friendly coopera- 

on. 


Some people entertain the view that the I. W. W. organization Is 
seeking the amelioration of the condition of the laboring man, and 
there has been some sympathy in certain sections for —— Sa of this 
organization. As stated. such is not its object. The 12 might as 
well know exactly the character of this association. it as bitterly as- 
sails the laboring man who believes in labor unions, in government, in 
law and order, in the Christian civilization of the day, as it does the 
man who employs labor. 

If 50,000 men should meet together in some publie square in the city 
of New York and there openly and cynically deny the existence of a 
God, of all moral restraints, of all (lards of ethics or righteous- 
ness, and should proclaim © ition to the sanctity of ma and 
the building of homes, and the assumption of the obligations entailed 
by the rearing of a family, and to all forms of government, either 
municipal, State, or national, and if they ghould further declare that 
they intended to shut down every factory, close every store, prevent 
the operation of street cars, take possession of the city, deprive owners 
of their property, whether large or small, and if following these decla- 
rations they did attempt to carry them into effect and did close fac- 
tories and plants and turn men out of employment and cause violence, 
strikes, murders, arson, and the wanton destruction of life and prop- 
erty; and if they further attempted to take possession of the Govern- 
ment and made war upon those who were cngaged in preserving peace 
and order, and finally they succeeded fn reducing everything to welter, 
chaos, and ruin, then some idea might be obtained of the plans a 
purposes and methods of operation of this hideous, maleyolent associa- 
tion known as the I. W. W. 


1918. 
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So far as I can learn, the overwhelming majority of the membership 


are aliens. It was stated in some of the newspapers that of those re- 
cently deported from Bisbee, Ariz., one-half were Mexicans and a con- 
siderable number were Austrians, and that only a small proportion 
were native-born American citizens. They are nomadic, houseless, and 
homeless. They have no family ties, no habits of thrift or sobriety, 
and in every sense of the word are utterly at war with our institu- 
tions, our form of .seclety, and our industrial and vernmental life. 
They resent those habits of industry and thrift which are regarded as 
virtues among all decent and civilized communities. 

A thrifty man inevitably acquires some property; the amount may 

small. but it gives him a feeling of security and an interest in the 

vernment and in the social organization of whicb he forms a part. 

He feels that he is a part of society and of the Government. In this 
way he becomes more stable, more conservative, and more interested 
in the form of local or municipal government. in the State, and in the 
Nation. He feels that he is a cog—although, perhaps. a small one— 
in the machinery of life and industry of the world. It makes for better 
thinking, for manhood, and for a spirit of home building. Ue marries, 
rears n family, and is interested in that family and in its happiness 
and welfare. He desires good government, one ‘that is safe and pro- 
gressive, one that will ‘ord protection to the property which he 
acquires as well as to his person and the lives of his family. 

He sees that there is an ethical principle, a standard of Justice, that 
obfains in and applies to all human conduct, and that virtue and right- 
eousnees exalt the Individual as well as the Nation. He sees that 
religion le a concomitant of a progressive civilization. and he learns to 
„ e the fact that there is a Supreme and Omnipotent Power pe 

ding over the destiny of men and nations. These views inspire him 
to better work, to greater service, for bis family. his community and 

State. He seeks to excel in the business or trade which be follows, 
in order that he may be more useful, not only to himself but to bis 
family and to the community. He sees that anarehy and chaos in- 
evitably result from no government and when the moral restraints 
imposed by true religion and a bigh standard of ethics are not observed. 
All these virtues. views, and 7 les are sneered at and despised by 
the Industrial Workers of the World. To them there is no God. nothing 
infinite, immortal. or eternal. We are lu a blind world of chance, with- 
out design and without purpose. 

Order, union, law, government, wholesome restraint, religion—all 
of these words are meaningless to them, and the forms, influences. 
and powers behind them and accom nying them are the objects of 
their hatred and implacable fury, course, such a creed will attract 
to it the godless, the wicked. the corrupt. the criminal, aud all those 
whose brutish Insttncts rebel at decency and right thinking and right 
living: and ro most of the Industrial Workers of the World are vaga- 
bonds and tramps. the flotsam and jetsam on the tnmultnous sea of life. 
Many go from the penitentiary to the Industrial Workers of the World 
organization. aad many go from the Todnstrial Workers of the World 
organization to the penitentiary, and more shonld go there. 

I might add that the evidence seems to be very strong. though more 
or less circumstantial, that members of this organization are in the 
employ of Germany. ertain it Is that many of them nre annniled with 
an ahunda nne of gold, and denonnee this country and speak a v- 
ingly of Germany. In some sections where Austrians were employed 
the I. W. W's urged them to strike. using as an areument. among 
others. that they were producing materials which would he used by the 
allies and by this country against their countrymen; that is. the Aus- 
trinns and rmans, In several instances, these a Is were effective 
and resulted in serious strikes ond disorders. 1 feel sure that the De- 
partment of Justice, which has been diligent in protecting the interests 
of our conntry and our people, has a mass of evidence sunvorting this 
view; and upon the trial some of these I. W. W.'s indubitable evi- 
dence will, he produced connecting members of this organization with 
German {otrignes, 

Tt is singular, but we find as bitter opposition to trade-unions as to 
the capita ists, so called The result. of course. must be that the mem- 
bers of the lahor untons can not be and are not in sympathy with the 
I. W. W. Trade labor unſonism fosters, as the T. W. W. says, industry. 
and the beef that there le a common interest hetween the employers 
and the employees, Trade-nnioniam brings stability among the laboring 
people and seeks to have industry, peace. and order. and proper de- 
velopment. The true labort man is anxions for the perpetulty of 
society and the maintenance good government and the proper growth 
and development in all of the activities of trade and commerce. 

. W. W. proclaims the abolition of the wage system. and declares that 
capitaliam must be tro One of thelr principal teachers says that 
the question of richt and wrong goes not concern us. All opposition, 
so long as the wage system Insts, is but an armed trnee. At any favor- 
able opportunity the struggle for more control of industry is renewed. 

“ Interference by the Government is resented hy open violation of the 
Government's orders, going to jall en masse, causing expenses to the 
taxpayers „. In short. the I. W W. advocates the use of mili- 
tant ‘direct-action ‘tactics to the full extent of onr nower to make 

. * © Sabotage is to this class struggle what the guerrilla 
to the battle. The strike Is the open hattle of the class 
* is the guerrilla warfare between two opposing 

. The 1. W. W. is fast approaching the stage where it can ge- 
complish ita mission. This mission ts revolutionary in character. We 

are vot satisied with a falr day's ware for a fair day's work. Such a 
thing ts Impossible. Labor is entitled to all wealth. We are 

ing to do away with capitalization by taking possession of the 

nd and the machinery or eet er We do not Intend to buy them, 

——— 80 x 8 Organi with the working class we will bave the 

wer. 

n y—tither material or in the form of specialized skill—hbas 
censed fo exist for the proletariat * * ©. And following the loss 
of the property idea comes a complete revolution in the mental attitude 
of the worker. © His whole attitude is one cf op tion: 
opposition to the 8 cf the master class—an attitude utterly sub- 
versive of all modern ethics, morals. religions. nud Iaws—an utterly 
revolntionary attitude. © Craft unionism can not survive. 
Any e system bulit upon the rights of property is a confiscatory 


system: 

This writer, speaking for the organization, states that the proletariat 
is the subject class and that the special function of the State is to keep 
the proletariat in subjection, therefore, he argues, All the activities 
of the proletariet furtherin: its program for a new society must neres- 
sarily be revolotionary and be beyond the law. ‘Therefore, the Socialist 
politiciana’ ‘leer! revemtion’ ides ts regarded as absurd“ 

Elizabeth Curley Flynn, one of the I. W. W. agitators, urges intimi- 
dation, coercion, and any means necessary to gain the end. 


It is obvious that such an organization is an outlaw. It can not exist 
in a country where property rights are ; where law, order, 
schools, religion, industry, business, progress, and civilization are found. 

It is difficuit to deal with this menace, but the situation to-day calls 
for vigorous, reprexsive measures. Already the Government is movin: 
to ress the activities of its leaders and to prevent its treasonable 
and lawless course. > 

The secretary of the organization, Mr. Roan, was recently arrested, 
and doubtiess others will soon be brought before the wer of justice, 
I think it should be said that perhaps some of the followers of this 
revolutionary movement do not quite appreciate the inherent vimous- 
ness of the system and the ultimate end of ts preachments. Of course, 
the person cast from society, one whose crimes had isolated him from 
society, would naturally gravitate to an organization which aimed at 
the destruction of society. A man without consctence—the cold-blooded 
murderer— would seek comrades among an organization teaching such 
abhorrent doctrines. 

A few years ago a number of the members of this association came to 
the State of Utah. One of their number, named Hillstrom, with one of 
his associates committed a foul murder After a fair trial he wos con- 
victed und executed, The courageous governor of the State, William 
Spry, refused commutation of his sentence, and members of the orzani- 
zation attempted to assassinate the governor. The executed criminal 

me an idol of these outlaws and a number of them followeil his 
ashes as they were carried through the streets of Chicago and glorified 
his death and the wicked cause with which he was identified. 

A number of measures 1 existing law are now pending in 
Congress that perhaps may ald in dealing with some of the activities of 
this criminal body. 

I hope a broad and comprehensive law will be enacted that will more 
effectively ald the Government in Its efforts to protect indust anil 
iabor 2 to punish and overthrow, if ble. an oreanizstion the ob- 
5 of which are so grave a menace to the foundations of society and 

overnment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 3, before the word“ means,” 
the word “ such" was inserted 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The Secretary. On page 8. line 2, the words “or otherwise” 
and the comma were stricken from the bill. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time. and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to declare un- 
lawful associations purposing by physical force. violence. or 
injury to bring about any governmental, social, Industrial. or 
economic change in the United States. and prescribing punish- 
ment for persons engaged in the activities of such associations, 
and for other pu + 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President. I deem it rather unwise to 
condemn any association in advance under this bill; but I sub- 
mit for the Recorp excerpts which I have had prepared from 
literature issued by the Industrial Workers of the World. indi- 
eating the purpose of that organization to use force and violence 
to aecomplish its ends. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The samo will be printed, 
without objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS or THE WORLD. 
1. niSronx. 


Digested from The I. W. W.;: Its History, Structure, and Methods. 
I. W. W. Publishing Burean, Cleveland. Ohio. 1913. i 

In the fall of 1994 six active workers in the revolutionary labor 
movement held a conference, There they decided to issne a call for a 
larger gathering. Invitations were sent out to 36 arditionnl inai- 
viduals who were active in the radical labor organizations and the 
socialist political movement of the United States, Inviting them to meet 
in secret conference in Chicago, III., January 2. 1995. The conference 
met at the appointed time. with 80 present, and drew up the Indus- 
trial Union manifesto calling for a convention to be held in Chicago 
June 27. 1905. for the purpose of launching an organization tn accord 
with the principles set forth in the manifesto. On the date set the 
convention assembled, with 186 delegates present from 84 State. dis- 
trict. national, and local organizations. represent'ng abont 90:00 
members The convention lasted 12 days, adopted a constitution, 
and elected officers. 

IL OFFICIAL PROGRAM, 


i norn from I. W. W. Preamble. I. W. W. Publishing Bureau, Clevo- 
and. 0 

“The working class and the employing class have nothing in com- 
mon. There can be no peace so long as hunger and want are found 
amone millions of working people and the few, who make up the 
employing class, have all the good touge of I'fe, 

“Retween these two classes a struggle must go on until the workers 
of the world organize os a class, take jon of the earth and 
the machinery of production. and abolish the wage system. 

“We find that the centering of the management of industries Into 
fewer and fewer hands makes the trade-unjions unable to cone with 


‘the ever-growing power of the employing class. The trade-unions foster 


n state of affairs which allows one set of workers to be pitted against 
another set of workers in the some influstry. thereby helping to 
defeat one another in wage wars. Moreover. the trade-unlons aid the 
employing class to mislead the workers into the hellef that the working 
class have interests in common with their emplovers. 

“These conditions can be changed and the interest of the working 
class unheld only by an organization formed tn such a way thet all 
ita members in any one industry. or in all industries. if neressary, 
cease work whenever a strike or lockont ia on in any rtmont 
thereof, thus making an injury to one an injury to all. 
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“Instead of the conservative motto, ‘A fair day's wages for a fair 
dax's work.’ we must inscribe on our banner the revolutionary watch- 
word, ‘Abolition of the wage system.’ 

“Tt is the historic mission of the working class to do away with 


eapitalism. The army of production must be pranan not only for 
the everyday strugsic with the capitalists but also to carry on pro- 
duction. when capitalism shall have been overthrown. By organizing 
industrially we are forming the structure of the new society within 
the shell of the old.” 


Quoted from The I. W. W.: Its History, Structure, and Methods. 
I. W. W. Publishing Cc., page 11: 

“In its basic principle the I. W. W. calls forth that spirit of revolt 
and resistance that is so necessary a part of the equipment of any or- 
ganization of the workers in their s. e for economic independence. 
In a word, its basie principle makes the I. W. W. a fighting organization. 
It commits the union to an unceasing struggle against the private owner- 
ship and control of industry. 

“There is but one bargain that the I. W. W. will make with the em- 
ploying class—complete surrender of all control of industry to the or- 
ganized workers.” 


Quoted from How to Overcome the High Cost of Living. I. W. W. 
Publishing Bureau, pages 14-15: 

* The progressive program of the I. W. W., by which it will bula the 
framework of the new society within the shell of the old, while at the 
same time getting ready to take on of all the Industries, will be 
put into effect as fast as A asa whenever and wherever the workers 
generate the power so to do. 

The workers take a shorter W re aney work — 1 this makes 

ere’ e 


it 88 to employ more workers, decreasing the number of 
unemployed ; the workers then force the employers to pay higher wages. 
This strengthens the workers and weakens the capitalists; there will be 


more paid and less unpaid labor; the workers control more of the wealth 
their applied labor power produa Industry becomes more centralized, 
forcing the little labor skinners into the ranks of the workers. The 
workers, because of their increased wages, are enabled to consume better 
food, clothing, and shelter. 
day, curtail production, decrease the army of the unemployed, increase 
wages, The stronger the workers become the weaker grow the capi- 
talists. The workers elect their own foremen, superintendents, and 
managers: they dominate the direction and control of Industry; the 
workers impose their will upon society. Industry is more and more 
centralized; the capitalists have no retainers left to think and fight for 
them, The workers, ever stronger, more dominant, shorten the KESA 
curtail production to the point where unpaid labor disappears—th 
abolishes the wage system, production for profit ceases. Production for 
nse is now the order; all physically and mentally capable members of 
society become useful workers. Economie classes are abolished. In- 
dustrial administration and industrial democracy, based on free associa- 
tion of workers, comes into being. Every member of human society has 
security in the means of life, with full and equal opportunity to develop 
the best that is in each for the benefit of all.“ 


111. TACTICS OR METHODS. 


Quoted from The I. W. W. History ; Structure and Methods. I. W. W. 
Puhiishing Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio, 1913, pages 17-18 : 

“As a revolutionary organization the Industrial Workers of the World 
aims to use any and all tacties that will get the results sought with the 
least expenditure of time and energy. The tactics used are determined 
soley by the power of the organization to make good in their use. The 
question of right and wrong“ does not concern us. 

“No terms made with an employer are final. All peace so long as the 
wage system lasts Is but an armed truce. At any favorable opportunity 
the struggle for more control of industry igs renewed. * * 

“No part of the organization is allowed to enter into time contracts 
with the 3 here strikes are used, it alms to paralyze all 
branches of the industry involved, when the employers can least afford a 
cessation of work—during the busy season and when there are rush 
orders to be filled. 

“The Industrial Workers of the World maintains that nothing will be 
conceded by the employers except that which we have the power to take 
nnd hold by the strength of our organization. Therefore we seek no 
agreements with the employers. 

“ Failing to force concession from the employers by the strike, work is 
resumed and ‘sabotage’ is used to force the employers to concede the 
demands of the workers. 

“The great progress made in machine production results in an ever- 
increasing Aon of unemployed. To counteract this the Industrial 
Workers of the World aims to establish the shorter workday and to slow 
up the working pace, thus compelling the employment of more and more 
workers. S 

During strikes the works fre closely picketed and every effort made 
to keep the employers from getting workers into the shops. All W 
are cut off from the strike-bound shop. All shipments are refused or 
missent, delayed, and iost, if possible. Strike breakers are also isolated 
to the full extent of the power of the organization. Interference by the 
Government is resented by open violation of the Government's orders, 
going to jail en masse, causing expense to the taxpayers, which is but 
another name for the employing class. 

“Tn short, the I. W. W. advocates the use of militant ‘ direct-action’* 
tactics to the full extent of our power to make good.” 


Quoted from How to Overcome the Hight Cost of Living. I. W. W. 
Publishing Bureau, Rage 13: 
“The Industrial orkers of the World, the revolutionary working 


wer and use i 
s with employers, 
but take advantage of every opportunity to shorten the workday, curtail 


ve him the o unity to put seabs at work. 
+ the hoes to pay strike benefits Is better than long-drawn- 


passive resistance, and irritation strikes are some of the tactics of the 
revolutionary Industrial Workers of the World.” 


The workers continually reduce the work- 


Quoted from Page Hór Workday; What It Will Mean and How 
to Get It. I. W. W. Publishing Rufeau: 

5 How are we to gain the cight-hour day? is another question. 

5 0 simply taking it! 

“The first thing to do is to educate your fellow workers in the 
a 8 md, agitate * . en comes organization 
and when you see that your industrial union is strong enough, 
take the eight-hour Go to work in the shop, and when your eight 
hours are up go home; come back the next day and do the same thing. 

“The boss will not like it at first; he may lock you out; he may try 
to send away for scabs to take your place. If you think you are going 
to get licked, go back as though wi ing to submit. A little later on, 
when the boss least expects it, repeat the dose, and when he sees that 
you mean business he will give in.” : 


Quoted from Union Scabs and Others. I. W. W. Publishing Bureau: 
“When a strike is declared it becomes the chief duty of the organiza- 
tion to effect a complete shutdown of the plant. ‘or that purpose. 
warnings are mailed, or wired, to other places, to prevent workingmeu 
from moving on the afflicted city. 
“ Pickets are stationed around the plant, or factory, or harbor, to 
stop workers from iking the places of the strikers. Amateur scabs 
ullied away from the seat of the strike. Per- 
g no effect on the professional strike breaker, he is some- 
times treated to a brickbat shower. Shut down the plant; shut it 
down completely is the watchword of the strike.” 


shop * 
> > * 


Quoted from Getting 1 I. W. W. Publishing Bureau: 
“The way to get recognition from the employers is the same as the 
way to get any other concessions from them—compel it. Take it by 
the strong hand. * * » 
“The way to get recognition for the unlon is to get a union that the 
can not help recognizing, * * + one that tles up the whole 
plant when there fs a strike.“ + 


Quoted from Appeal to Wageworkers, Men and Women. I. W. W. Pub- 
1 | Bureau: 

“All members of the I. W. W. must at all times act in concert. For 
example, in case of strike in one factory, every worker must go out, 
and leave the factory deserted entirely. nd all workers in all indus- 
tiles- cra gl the jurisdiction of the I. W. W. must act as one against 

e factory. 

“2. All workers of all industrial unions and departments may be 
called out on strike if need be. 

“3. The hours may be decreased without strike. For example, work 
eight hours and no longer, and ignore the wishes of the boss. 

4. Passive strike"; that is, to obey the rules to the letter, and 
thereby force the 3 to come to terms. ‘This method has proveu 
successful on railroad systems in Austria and Italy. 

“5, Intermittent strike; that is, go on strike one day, go back to 
patch Bd next, and so on, if deemed necessary to win the point in 

mestion. : 
aue 6. Opportune strike; that is, go on strike when the italist has 
orders that must be filled immediately or when similar conditions give 
promise of victory. 

7. If demands are not granted, turn out poor work, or work slow, 

rofits until the employer will be made to under- 
stand that he will gain most By ting the demands, 

8. In case of a capitalist neten aguinst strikes, violate it, dis- 
obey it; let the strikers and others go to jail if necessary. That wouid 
cost so much that the injunction would be dispensed with. 

“9. Final universal strike; that is, to remain within the industrial 
institutions, lock the employers out for good as owners and parasites, 
and give them a chance to become useful tollers.“ 


Editorial quoted from Industrial Worker, May 5, 1917: 

“To the master class the I. W. W. makes no apologies and gives no 
excuse. Workers organized in the I. W. W. say to the master: We 
have the power to gain certain concessions, and we are Be mean to take 
them because we have the power. When we have attained more power 
we will take more of the good things of life till all labor has produced 
is the property of labor.“ 8 


so that to decrease 


Editorial marten from Industrial Worker, September 1, 1917: 

“The I. W. W. recognizes that the workers suffer from industrial 
evils, an industrial autocracy. * * + Direct action as used by the 
I, W. W. means that the I. W. W. stands for the cure of the evils on 
the job through direct industrial action on the job.” 


POOE qnoted from Industrial Worker, Seattle, Wash., November 
1917: 

“The character of the I. W. W. is so international that any attack 
upon it is bound to have an effect elsewhere in the world of capitalism. 
The syndicalists of the European countries are bound to the industrial 
unionists of this country with ties that not even the greatest war in 
history can break. Industrial labor will answer American terrorism!“ 


Quoted from Solidarity, Chicago, III., March 24, 1917, page 2: 
“ Preparedness, 


“The question of ‘preparedness’ is also being considered—what 
preparations have been made or are necessary to pursue a war to a 
successful conclusion? To the profit gluttons of big business it means 
battleships, cannons, shrapnel, and machine guns and other things 
which are essential to the slaughtering of slaves. But to the worker— 
to you—preparedness means something entirely different, It means 
things that are necessary in order to . battle with the 
— g system on one hand and the high cost of living on the other. 
And it means more than this. Have you ever asked yourself what pre- 
paredness' means to you? 

“Are you prepared to fight the every-day battle with the boss for 
aro — 7 17 more wages, and better conditions with a fair chance 
of winnin: 

“Are von prepared to defend your class, as well as yours¢lf, from the 
rapacity of the mu s thieves of big business 

“Are you prepared to defend your fellow workers now held as pris- 
oners of war in the clutches of the enemy? 
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“Are you prepared to defend your press—the press of the L W 
and the right of the workers to free speech, no matter what nappeus? 
Don't forget that the eres that be would like to do sur wit 
pers that show u e real facts of the class war, so that the das- 
work of jailing and hanging fighting members of the working 
1 in different parts of the country can go on unprotected and 
unmolested while the prostitutes of the capitalist press divert the minds 
of all with a sickening mess of pale tripperis: black lies, and. jingoism. 
rs of the one big anion — Beg will the 
Ime occa ds? 
es a sudden 


eee with forcible 24 pos s to successfully fight your 
ow what sabota aes and 
e 
shylocks taki ng t each slave is 
5880 to yield up these days in 9 for bread? 


when they 
trial oe 


Do you still respect 

Do you respect the chains t 

sanction the hideous game you ready to use 
direct ae to better your condi and te free yourself from wage 


“Do yon know what the general strike would mean te you and 
class? Are you preparen to take your place and do your. bit to — 
frustrate the gigentic conspiracies now ug hatched by the enemies 
of labor? Do you know what organization—real labor organizatton 
means? How much do know ‘bout that anion known as the Indus- 
trial Workets yr the World. 

“The I. . Is organizing all the workers of all Industries into one 

W. W. showing the workers 


big union. The 27 to use all the 
weapons that modern industrial develo mt has placed in the hands of 
the ug class, And the I. is the only 


organization that is 
out net only to win the 8 battles ae ht 1 chap, but to do 
away with exploitation, ignorance, and slavery — abolishing the 1 
system and establishing ludustrial freedom, where 3 — — 5 — 1 
tve the fun b of bis labor, where there will be A eg for 

the. social paresite. and where health and happiness will ve t lot of 
every bel "e Preparedness means organization and industria! 
unionism. The L W. W. is the oniy form of orgunization that meets the 
uirements of the ever changing Industria pte te cme of to-day. 
Before long a man who isn't a union man in the full sense of the word 


will be considered a seab, 

"If you are seeking preparedness, Join the I. W. W. You will never 
have a better chance than now. ake your place with your fellow 
workers in the trenches of the industria rir age our war—and show 


that you aro made of the stuff that men are made 


IV. ATTITUDE TOWARD WAR. 
(a) Military service. 


Quoted from War and the Workers, I. W. W. Publishing Bareau: 
“Young man, when you are asked to enlist in the Army or Navy, to 
be used as food for cannon, be sure you look before you leap. 
“Remember the Spanixh-American War, with ite vile and unspeakable 
record of embalmed beef, shoddy uniforms, bum-fitting brogana, leaky 
tents, rotten ships, and a rottener bureaucracy, blow-hole Armor plate a 
la Carnegie, insuficient and inedible f venereal diseases, and 
Die ae the 8 a Tobacco Trust the goods and 
“Remember that 9 acco Trusts got the s an 
the workers got the malarial feve E 
2 . that the officers peg the honor and the glory, and the men 
Shot a 
892 Remember that the officers got three squares each day, while the 
rank and file were starving on three moldy hardtacks. 
“Remember that these arrogant and overbearing officers were com- 
misstoned because Lien! Sora hadn't energy enough te wee. brains enough to 
steal, 


or courage eno 
he N workers had no quarrel with the 


bes; Remember thot 
Spanish workers. an 
“ Rememper that | he acquisition of Cuba and the 1 ines never 
1 your wages, shortened your hours, or bettered your 
“Remember the pensions the men didn't fat 
Remember those who were malmed, 7 ted, and disfigured for lite. 
“Remember the boys who never came b: 
“Think of the widows, think of the wernt think of yourself. 
“Let those whe own the country do the fighting! 
“ Put the wealthiest In the froni ranks; the middle 
they p low a eck tion of 
pA 
war with an immediate call for a general strike. Make the slogan 
3 — 1 wur.“ Don't gee R e A a target in order to 
en Rockefeller, Morgan, Carnegie, the Rothschilds, Guggenhei aaa 
the other Industrial pirates = 
“American capital want war in order to seize rich lands: 
à pel mining, and other concessions ; * — their surplus st ot 
oddy goods upon the Government; secure investment for thelr money 
in interest-bearing bonds: and to kill off the surplus of unemployed 
workers who are threatening to o row the capitalist system, 
5 5 of the world, unite! 
Don't become hired murderers, 
“Don't Join the Army or Navy.” 


Quoted from the Industrial Worker, April 14, 1917, editorial: 
“To members of the I. W. W.: We would “tha 
follow the demands of the capitalist press and 
dent. It is only by getting in front ie 8 and 5 thut 
Workers court destruction. The l. W W. will not permit the movement 
to be switched away from the industrial organization. which alone can 
be effectivel * and nd “constructively antimilitaristic, because it is anti- 
capitalistic, 


Quoted from the Industrial Worker, May 1, 1917. editorial: 


“We are confined to no country. no flag. Our songs herald your over- 
throw, This I= our day. We are the forgers of 888 the destroy- 
ers of the old and the outgrown. We are the nemesis of idlers, 
doom of masters, the emancipation of slaves. We are revolt. We are 
progress, wo are revolution.” 


(by Liberty loan. 

Quoted from the Industrial Worker, June 2. 1917, editorial: 

“tf the United States Government must issue bonds, they ‘should at 
least be issued under such conditions as would leave the workers tho 
liberty to buy them only when they desire to do so, instead of making 

them a weapon o: involuntary industrial servitude." 


(o The Rea Cross, 

Quoted from the orga Worker. May 1. 1917. editorlal: 

“The Red Cross p w 2 = ur to double-croxs the anriem- 
tural workers’ Senate on o * We have 2 
against the Cross, 3 ‘mat’ as ‘it is the . a pepe ng 
present civilization te injure and destroy as many workers“ ives as — 
sible, its function is at least doubtful.” 


v. CRITICISM OP run UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


Quoted from the Industria! Worker, November 10. 1917, editorial: 

It is the contentton of the I. W W. that the political eal form of gov- 
ernment is onlr a mask. * as „There arr a rently Senators and 
Representatives from the various States of the Union. and, Indeed, they 

are elected from those arbitrary divisions, But u rving 
ackteirtes of the various so-called 8 we 
sents the allied raflway interests, another the ofl interests, another the 
mining Industry, still another the lumber interests, and all of them rep- 
resent the money interests.“ * ih do not desire the 5 
of men in the was that requires a to govern and a body to be 


erned. a ruler a subject class. What we want is an administra’ 908 
of things.” 

Quoted from Solfdarity, Chicaco. T III. March 17. 1917. page 2: 

“And besides the private armies of the rich and the cake — bine 


coat or yellow leg of the muni 

ous 8 of contentment at all 
big thieves with ‘blood 

— — screaming to heaven and 


J. State. or Federal forces. and the 
costs, the Jegislator is loosened upon 
hands have raised their rancons 
1 for the upholding of ‘law and 


order.“ And it so happens that we have laws a range picketing. ees 
against unionism, laws against 1 2 5 and. now, inst sa 
In their diindness and stupidity the masters of yet are trying am 


legislate the len, 4-0 out of our bands. Unlike the workers, they are 
impotent to use industrial power to gain their ends, and so they are 
trying to stem the great, onrushing human tide of working-class organi- 
gation with a hand ul of ‘dusty law books! As long as the master class is 
rasitieal, any ‘laws’ they make are invalid. The parasite has no 
8 on the back of the worker. The working class le a tae unto 
itself. It is the historic mission of the working ss to do aver with 
capitalism.” Let them legislate against history If they can! 

The workers have heen stripped of everything but their labor 
power, They bave nothing more to lose and everything to gain. They 
are awakening to a realization of what can be done with the mighty 

ower that modern ſudus has placed In their haute They are learn- 
on the value of organization and direct action. They are discardin 
ted weapons and are ng forth Inte the wiklerness of capital- 
ters o conquer it and make it blossom forth with the new civilization. 
The battle waxes fiercer each day but the goal la in eight. The old 
order is crumbling and the industrial unfons of the awakened workers 
are already organizing the slaves ‘to carry on production when capiral- 
ism ahall have been overthrown.’ What matters, then. the virulent 
— ringa of EPRS inbor-ħating lawmakers who have ‘ filled their bellies 
with the east 8 
“And until the ein ves of this country wrest the reins of power from 
the boss class and pot a stop to the present Moody carnival of greed— 
until they organize in one big onton to gain ind I freedom for thom- 
selves—ltberty will be a He, America will be n slave pen, and her people 


be peons,” 
Quoted from Solldant 


Beep TL, March 31. 1917, page 2: 

In response to t os eclaration of amnesty for all offenses against 
the old antocracy. exiles are nning to return from Siberia and 
abroad. To all appearances Russin ts breaking the chains of autocracy 
ust at the time t chains are being, forced upon the“ soveretgn Amer- 
ean citizen"; * the land of the free’ ts taking the place of * darkest 
Russia as the world’s chief champion of oppression. And with union 
men in America being persecuted, jailed, . s shot, and deported tha 
term ‘Americanized’ bids fair to replace ‘Russian’ as a term desig- 
nating arbitrary and despotic repression. And in place of Ruxsian 

geer serking shelter in the United States from tyranny at home will 
it be persecuted Americans who will be driven to for a baven 
of refuge from the trop heel of American plutocracy?” 


Quoted from Solidarity, March 17, 1917. Pditorial: 
„ THE LAND OF THE FREE.” 
“A st is told of a youn East Indian, who, 
bi, “indy with the torch In New York Harbor, asked a 
"o whom was that statue built?" That.“ was the reply, ‘is the Statue 
Liberty.’ Ah.“ came the startling comment, ‘we, in India, erect 
Stafnea to our dead just as vou do in America.” 

“ Those of the middle and 2 classes who are living in 
smog comfort and uneventfu predatory propensi- 
ties are protected by the law“ and sanctioned by custom and tan pee 
vailing code of robber. Sdn tapes got drivers and tabor exploiters—c He 
of conscience and appearance ; all such, are loud to 
clatming that we are 8 let the ‘land of the free.” And Keon t — 
ee s view risa are might; there is freedom In America—for them, 

* . * » 


first seeing the 
fellow passenger 


“amongst the U chloroformed slaves—the seiesorbills“ 
who are determined to be contented at all costs—the old My conntry 
"tia of thee” idea still prevails ; but the workera who have awakened 
by harsh experierce have found out that their only freedom is their 
. to ere MBER: 

* + * * 
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„Comparative freedom at one time did exist in this country. The 
Pilgrims of New England and the early settlers of the South found it 
here. And they prized it highly and kept it for themselves, ‘The young 
capitalist class that thrived so vigorously during the stormy days of. the 
birth of the Republic wanted freedom, freedom from the domination 
and dictation of British capitalists. Aml they got their freedom and 
kept it for themselves. The words of men like Paine and Jefferson 
show that freedom— aul freedom in a broad sense—was the alm and 
object of their lives. But how could they have had at that time the 
prophetic eyes to see what tremendous changes industrial development 
would make tn the course of events? How could they have seen in 
their day, that a time would come when the political governments of the 
world would be mere puppets in the hands of a grasping and brutal 
piutocracy? 

“es * > EEN . 2 =. 

“And this is the way in which the unbroken thread of ‘freedom’ is 
woven into the history of these States: In the early days, when we were 
a small 2 living in a great land, there was ‘freedom’ enough to go 
around, The land was rich, the stakes were high, and the game was 
open for all. One man had as much chance as another to get a clutch 
on the vast resources of the country and squeeze from them the golden 
prize. At one time it was an impossibility to get a man to work for 
wages in the Eastern States. Why should one man work for another 
when he could go West and find independence and ‘freedom’? Always 
a little farther west—free land, growing towns, and the virgin sod 
walting to be turned over, settlements Le on like prairie fires, offer- 
ing rich rewards for the 3 and industrious. The freedom of the 
frontier, of the cattle trails, and the range. The freedom that produced 
the wild, rugged bearded types of Americans that are now extinct, 
replaced by the sallow faced, sullen, many-tongued race of slaves who 
depend upon a job for their bread and who love their unions far 
more than they do their master’s government and who band together 
against the boss and his henchmen, just as the frontiersmen banded to- 
gether against the Indians,” 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, during the month 
of September last the National Woman Suffrage Association 
concluded to ascertain the sentiment of the country as far as 
it might be expressed by representative people of the country 
concerning the woman-suffrage amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated, 

The SECRETARY., The conference report on the bill (H. R. 
3132) to amend section 2171 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States relating to naturalization, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator from New Mexico yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I. of course, do not want to interfere with 
the Senator’s speech under any circumstances. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will state to the Senator that 
I do not expect to make a speech, and I shall occupy only a 
few moments, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Would the Senator be willing to let us 
dispose of the conference report first? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the matter which I have 
to present will be disposed of in 5 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Very well; I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. From various representative 
people of the country, such as governors, judges, members of 
legislatures, mayors, 2 vast number of petitions were obtained, 
and these petitions have been placed in my possession by the 
association referred to. They occupy several volumes, and out 
of order I desire to present them to the Senate at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the peti- 
tions will be received. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will state further that this 
morning I received a telegram from Hot Springs, Ark., from 
ihe president of the General Federation of Woman Suffrage 
Clubs in which the following request of the Senate is made. The 
telegram is addressed to the Senate in my care: 


Hor SPRINGS, ARK., May 3, 1918. 
The Uxrrep STATES SENATE, 
Care Senator A. A. JONES, 
Chairman Woman’s Suffrage Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The fourteenth biennial convention of General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, assembled at 5 Ark., representing two and a half 
million women of the United 8 ates, earnestly request sour honorable 
body to take immediate action favorable on the pending resolution to 
submit a Federal suffrage amendment to the several State legislatures 
that democracy in the United States may be completed, 

ONB V, P. COWLES, 
President General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, for the past two weeks I 
have been literally bombarded with letters and telegrams urging 
action on the constitutional amendment. I have been compeiled 
to answer that I did not know when it would come up. If it is 
proper for me to do so, I would like to ask the Senator from 
New Mexico, who is in charge of the joint resolution, what his 
purpose is, if any, looking to a vote on the proposed constitutional 
amendment. 


Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Anticipating that some such re- 
quest might be made of me when the petitions were presented, 
I will state that this morning there was a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage, called for the express purpose of 
considering a time to bring the joint resolution to a vote. 

I desire at this time, in order to straighten out the parlia- 
mentary situation of the joint resolution, to ask that House 
joint resolution No. 200, which is at present before the Senate, 
as I understand it, and has not been referred to the committee, 
and which is identical with the joint resolution heretofore re- 
ported to this body by the committee, be placed upon the calen- 
dar for action without reference to the committee. 

i 1195 GALLINGER. Taking the place of the Senate joint reso- 
ution. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Taking the place of the joint 
resolution which has been reported by the committee and which 
is now on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator submit that 
request? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator, before final action on the 
request, what is the intention as to calling up the joint resolu- 
tion for consideration by the Senate? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will state that as soon as the 
consent asked for is granted, if it be granted, I shall make a 
request in regard to fixing a time for a vote upon it. - 

Mr. KING. If it would mean a vote this week, I shall object, 
but if it means a vote not earlier than next wee 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘The unfinished business is before the Sen- 
ate. The Senator can only get the floor for the purpose of mak- 
ing a speech. He can not make a request to fix a time for a vote. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I agree that everything which is 
done here must be done by unanimous consent. I do not under- 
stand the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe] to object to the substi- 
tution of the House joint resolution for the Senate joint resolu- 
tion upon the calendar. 

Mr. KING. I will not do so if the Senator will assure me he 
does not intend to press it for consideration within the next few 


days, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will state to the Senator that 
the committee this morning decided to request the Senate for 
an agreement to vote upon the joint resolution some time during 
the latter part of this week, either Thursday, Friday, or Satur- 
day. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object to the motion of the Senator 
for substitution, but if the Senator should ask for a vote this 
week I would object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Out of order the Senator from 
New Mexico asks unanimous consent that the House joint reso- 
lution be substituted for the Senate joint resolution and states 
that they are identical. Is there objection. The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Mr. President, I am directed by 
the committee to make this further request. I am sorry to have 
the objection of the Senator from Utah in advance, but in ear- 
rying out the mandate of the committee I will make the request 
that on the calendar day of Thursday we proceed to vote upon 
the joint resolution. I will state in advance that it is not the 
purpose of myself to discuss the question. I do not believe 
that any vote in this body will be changed by the discussion 
of the question. It is one which has been a very live subject 
for many years, and it seems to me that in view of the other 
business pressing before the Senate we might now simply fix a 
time for a vote; but, of course, if any Senator desires to dis- 
cuss the joint resolution before that time doubtless the Senator 
would be glad to hear him. However, acting for the committee, 
I have not concluded to take up any of the time of the Senate in 
its discussion. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that on Thursday, at the 
hour of 4 o'clock in the afternoon, the Senate will proceed to 
vote upon the joint resolution. ; 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Under the rules of the Senate can the 
Senator from New Mexico submit a request like that without a 
roll call? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that be- 
fore consent can be given it will be necessary to call the roll. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Would not that have the effect of displac- 
ing the unfinished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand the conference report Is 
now before the Senate. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Is it possible to make a request to vote upon a 
certain bill unless that bill is before the Senate? I understand 
the conference report is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks it is com- 
petent to submit a request for unanimous consent to fix a time 
te vote upon a bill, but that the objection of any Senator would 
prevent it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am going to make a suggestion to the 
Senator from New Mexico, if he will permit me. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will be delighted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is that he ask unanimous consent that 
the joint resolution be made a special order for a certain day. 
That request is in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, we would have that day to discuss 
it, and during that time the Senator could make a request for 
unanimous consent to vote on it if it could not be disposed of 
during that day. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. In view of the statement of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. KI al, which I know was made for 
some very good reason, I will change the request for the one 
just suggested by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. To be made a special order. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I make the request that the 
joint resolution be made the special order for next Thursday 
at the hour of 2 o'clock. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr, GALLINGER. The Senator can move it, but he had bet- 
ter make it Friday. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that a motion to 
make it a special order will not be in order at this time, but I 
give notice that during the morning hour to-morrow I shall 
make such a motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unfinished business is be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, If the Senator from Georgia will yield for 
De purpose of letting me make that motion, it will be perfectly 
n order, $ 

Mr, HARDWICK. I hope the Senator will not interfere with 
the conference report. We have 128,000 soldiers who ought to 
be naturalized before we send them to Europe. They are aliens, 
and they ought to be naturalized. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It will not take 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think it more important to get soldiers 
to the battle line than it is to get women to the polls. I hope 
the Senator will let me get through with the conference report; 
sk not take long; and then this matter can be brought up 
again, 


AMENDMENT OF NATURALIZATION LAWS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3182) to amend section 2171 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States relating to naturalization. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Several of the countries of Europe— 
Italy, France, I believe, but certainly Germany—— 

Mr. NORRIS. And Russia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And Russia—I thank the Senator from 
Nebraska for the suggestion; Russia was the one I was trying 
to think of—have always contended that they do not release 
their citizens or subjects from the obligation of citizenship to 
those countries because they became naturalized here. We 
have been unable to secure satisfactory treaty arrangements 
with any one of the countries I have mentioned, and possibly 
with others on that subject. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will permit me to finish 
this sentence, then I will yield to him. But Germany is the only 
country, so far as I know or have been able to discover, that 
has ever passed a law which expressly authorized the sub- 
-jects of Germany to immigrate to a foreign country to become 
naturalized in that country and still to retain their citizen- 
ship in Germany merely by filing some sort of a notice with 
any German consul to whom they can get. 

Mr. KENYON. Was that law passed in 1913? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; that law was passed, I think, exactly 
on the ist day of January, 1914. It was evidently, as the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts has said, preparatory to this war; it 
was a part of their proposition, although it was not different 
from the policy that that country and several other countries 
had consistently maintained on this subject for quite a while. 

Now, I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 


I object. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
made reference to certain countries having double citizenship. 
Of course, it is very important to know exactly the countries 
who have that sort of law, but I do not think France has such 
a law, I will say to the Senator, though I may be mistaken. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I did not say positively France had such 
a law. I said there were certain countries who had such a 
statute. If I did say that France had such a law I expressed 
myself very unhappily. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator, I thought, included France. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I may be in error about that; indeed I 
believe I am. Let us see. Those countries are Russia and 
Italy, but I am not sure about France; I will not say cer- 
tainly that France has such a law, but I did not say that any 
of those countries recognized double citizenship. I said those 
countries had always claimed, and they still claim, so far as I 
know, that their citizens or subjects who came to this country 
or who went to any other foreign country did not thereby get 
rid of their obligations to them, and that we had not been able 
to get satisfactory treaties on that subject with those countries. 
The Senator from North Dakota may be right, and France may 
not be among such countries. Russia is, I know; Italy is, I 
know; and Germany also is. I know that in Germany the 
movement has gone further than it has anywhere else. There 
it has taken the form of law passed by their parliamentary 
body, the Reichstag, which provides minutely and in detail 
how German citizens who migrate to America or Canada or 
Australia or anywhere else can naturalize under the laws of 
those countries and still at the same time retain their German 
citizenship. Of course nobody favors that. We ought not to 
have in this country naturalized by law any citizen of the 
United States who does not hold a single and undivided alle- 
giance to this country, and who does not renounce with all his 
heart and soul and with all sincerity all allegiance to any and 
every foreign power, prince, and potentate. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think the Senator from Georgia states that 
a little broadly, I do not think that they retain their full citi- 
zenship; but in Germany I know they will not release them 
from military duty. That is true as to the country of Russia, 
and it may be true with reference to Italy. I do not think, 
however, that such citizens have double citizenship in those 
countries, but they are subject to military duty. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator please, I shall be glad to 
have him look that up. If I can get time to do so, and I presume 
I can, I shall put the German law into the Recorp. The German 
law expressly provides that German subjects shall retain their 
full citizenship, provided they go to a German consul and file 
notice that they intend to do so. That is, of course, encouraging 
double dealing. j 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Georgia 
will put that law into the Necorp, I think it would be very in- 
teresting. 

Mr, HARDWICK. The act was passed January 1, 1914. I 
have forgotten the name of the act, but it was named after one 
of the German Reichstag members. 

Mr. THOMAS. Dellbruch. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; the Dellbruch law. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. That is the name. It was evidently a 
part of the parliamertary preparation of Germany for this war. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] offered an 
amendment, which we accepted, providing hereafter, except as 
is provided in section 11 for those people who had already come, 
we would not permit people who resided in any country which 
country had a law providing for double citizenship and for them 
retaining citizenship at home at the same time that they ob- 
tained citizenship here, that we would not have them natural- 
ized at all. It was a pretty serious proposition, but the Sen- 
ate accepted the amendment; I accepted it, so far as I was con- 
cerned, as I said to the Senator from Massachusetts, with some 
doubt. I was inclined to think it went too far, and I will tell 
you why. Suppose a man is leaving a foreign country, re- 
nouncing his. allegiance to it in all sincerity—opposed to its 
laws and to its institutions—and coming here, intending to 
live here permanently and to give this country his undivided 
allegiance for the balance of his life; he can not help what sort 
of a law they have passed back there. The fact that they will 
pass such laws as that might be one of the very reasons which 
induce him to come here and make him a good American citizen 
when he gets here. It looks very harsh to penalize a man of 
that class, from whatever country he may come, because the 
Government that he is renouncing has done something which he 
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can not help. That was the reason why I snid at the beginning 
that I doubted the wisdom of the policy announced by the Sen- 
ator from Mussachusetts, 

But the conferees—and especially our brethren on the part 
of the other House who are acting with us in this matter—in- 
sisted on this: They said. substantially. there is no country 
on earth that has a law like this, except Germany. and under 
the law and under present conditions German immigrants can 
not come here, anyway, during the war. When we enact a law 
on this subject, so far as it relates to Germany, we may find 
ourselves, if pence ever comes between the countries, bound by 
the stipulation of some treaty agreement. We do not know 
what may be provided in the treaty that the Governments of 
the two countries may make on this subject. if they ever are 
again at peuce. So, since none of them can come here, anyway. 
during the war. and Germany is the onty country that has such 
a law, and there can be no occasion for any German coming 
here during the war as an immigrant. we had better not cross 
that bridge until we get to it; we had hetter wait until the war 
is over and then deal with this question. especially since the 
Bureau of Naturalization did not think well of the amendment. 
They say that they huve already under existing Federal law 
authority to cancel naturalization proceedings where it can be 
shown that any such double dealing as that has taken place. 
For that reason the House conferees urged that this amend- 
ment 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to ask the Senator W ESA in 
his considerution of this subject he has found any great number 
of enses where such double citizenship has been indulged in as 
a practice? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I can only say to the Senator that the 
Assistant Commissioner of Naturalization told the conference 
committee that there were several such cases. I did not ask 
him how many. I do net myself know. I do not know to what 
extent it has been practiced. Of course, the difficulty about it 
is in getting the evidence. That was why the Senntor from 
Massachusetts insisted that we ought to just exclude them ‘all 
arbitrarily by law. They may go to a consul's office, but we can 
never find it out. I think, however, I may say to the Senator 
from North Dakota, on the assurance of the Naturalization 
Burean, that there have heen cases where that has been done. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Such cases are extremely few compared 
to the vast number who have come here from Germany? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know. I imagine. however, com- 
pared to the total number of emigrants from Germany. such 
cases must be extremely few, and I reckon that the Senator has 
not stated it toe strongly. I do not suppose there could be a 
great number. but Germany can send no more emiernnts here dur- 
ing the war. and there is no immediate necessity for disposing of 
this question. The bureau did not think it was best to dispose 
of it now. and. of course, the Senator from Massachusetts 
presented rather an extreme proposition. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Georgia has fully denlt 
with that particular branch of the subject, T want to ask him 
about the other nations which do not recognize the naturaliza- 
tion of their people— Russia, for instance. Of course, it is be- 
yond our power to reach the question, but Russia and the other 
countries the Senator has mentioned, particularly Russia—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. And Italy; we have had a great deal of 
diplomatic correspondence with Italy about It. 

Mr. NORRIS. Russin and other countries—and T have come 
in contact with the question a good many times myself—refuse 
to 

Mr. HARDWICK. To recognize expatriation. 

Mr. NORRIS. To recognize the naturalization by our laws 
of anyone who has emigrated from those countries. I know 
that the State Department for a great many years has been 
careful to avoid issuing passports to former citizens of those 
countries, because they feared difficulty might arise if one of 
those naturalized citizens should go back, and. for instance. be 
drafted into the army or something of thst kind. In such event 
very serious international complications might arise. I wonder 
if in the investigation the Senator has made he discovered any 
adjudication that has ever been made on the subject? Has 
there been any decision of that question by the departments of 
our Govermnent and by those other governments? Has the 
question ever ‘heen decided by any tribunal that would make it 
final and binding upon the nations? 


Mr. HARDWICK. It is, of course, as the Senator realizes, a 
question of international law. There are numerous instances 
In which this Government lins asserted to the fullest extent and 
in the most vigorous manner its own claims with respect to this 
matter—that naturalized citizens were expatrinted from what- 
ever country they had come—and that the United States would 
protect those naturalized citizens in their rights as fully as 
they would protect American-born citizens; that has been done; 
but I can say also to the Senator that has been a subject of 
very extensive diplomatic controversy. We have beén for years 
trying to get the Governments of Italy and of Russia, and I 
think of Germany—we did for a while, I know, negotiate with 
Germany—to enter into some agreement, which should be mu- 
tual and reciprocal, upon the question of expntriation from one 
country to another, and vice versa. So far we have not suc- 
ceeded with those three countries, at least, and those are the 
principal countries we have trouble with on this question: but 
it is u most important question for the Government in the fu- 
ture to succeed in getting treaties that will fully cover this 
question and will fully safeguard und protect the rights of these 
people and fully establish the national rights of this country 
with regard to this matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator another qnestion. As he says, it is a question of Inter- 
national aw. Has he investigated to ascertain what the author- 
ities on international law hold on the subject? Suppose the 
question arose between our Government and Russia, for in- 
stance—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. It has arisen. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where a naturalized Russian had gone back 
to Russia and they had refused to admit that he had become an 
American citizen, and that question had to be passed on as a 
legal proposition, without regard to any tresty between the two 
Nations—of course, ff there were a treaty that would be the 
law that would govern—what would govern the determination 
of that quesrion? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think there have been instances where 
military service has been exacted of naturalized American cit- 
izens. Although I have not made any recent investigation of 
the matter, I am pretty sure that has been done. 

Mr. NORKIS. I think there dre a good many cases where 
military service has been exacted, but that has been decided by 
one government. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly; that is the difficulty about it; 
there Is no court to decide it but the Russian court; there is no 
international court; our courts would hold one way and tho 
Russian courts the other way. 

Mr. NORRIS. What do the writers of international law 
hold? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well. I think the soundest view and the 
most general view—although you find some authorities in those 
countries dissenting with regard to that—is that when a citizen 
emigrates from one country and becomes naturalized in another 
he expatriates himself from the country from which he emi- 
grates. That is undonhbtedly the sound view, and that must be 
the policy of this Government. I regard it as a matter of the 
utmost importance that as soon ns may be this Government 
shall negotiate treaties of that character with every important 
country on the face of the earth; and T am almost prepnrerd to 
say that, even if it may work hardships in some Individual 
cases, if we can not finally secure treaties covering the matter, 
I am willing to exclude emigrants from countries of that kind 
and character, because it makes too much trouble. It is a linrsh 
thing to do—I guve you the argument on the other side of it a 
moment ago—it is a very harsh remedy, and I do not think that 
we ought to do it new, when there is nothing to be served by it. 
Therefore the conferees on the part of the Senate receded from 
the Sennte amendment on this question. 

Mr. President, I think that covers the substance of the con- 
ference report. The bill is not really substantially different 
from the form in which it left the Senate, except that the Lodge 
amendment 1s no longer in the bill, I hope that the conference 
report may be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agrecing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

WOMAN SUFFEAGE. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move that the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 200) proposing an amendment te the Constitution 
of the United States extending the right of suffrage to wemen, 
which is now on the calendar, be made the special order of 
business for 1 o’clock on Thursday next. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, would the Senator just as soon 
make that Friday? I offer that suggestion because Senators 
may be absent who would like to be present, and it would be 
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difficult for them to get here before Friday. I am in favor of 
the Senator’s motion, and shall vote with him, but Friday would 
give every Senator who may now be away an opportunity to be 


present. . 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am willing to change the date 
to Friday. - 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont 
eens the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Hollis Nugent Sutherland 

Calder Johnson, Cal. Page Thomas 

Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Thompson 

Culberson Jones, Wash. Poindexter Tillman 

t pe Kenyon Pomerene Trammell 
IUngham King Ransdell Underwood 

Fall Kirby eed ardaman 

Fletcher Knox Robinson Walsh 

Calling MeCumbe Sheppard Watson 

Gallinger mber Sheppa a 

Gerry is McKellar Simmons Williams 

Gronna McLean Smith, 8. C. 

Hardwick McNary Smoot 

Henderson Norris Sterling 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] 
that House joint resolution No. 200 be made the special order 
for Friday next at 1 o'clock. As many as favor agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from New Mexico will vote “aye,” 
those opposed “no.” The ayes 4 x 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for a division. I think there ought to 
be a division, anyhow. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there ought to be a division, as it 
requires a two-thirds vote tc adopt the motion. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let us have a roll call, Mr. 
President. g 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays are de- 
manded. Is there a second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I havea 
general pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surra]. 
I do not see him in his seat, and therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FALL (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK]. 
I think he is in the city now, but I do not see him present, and 
I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when Mr. Oversran’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr, Overman] is unavoidably absent from the 
Senate. If he were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. ASHURST (when the name of Mr. Surrh of Arizona 
was called). Mr. colleague [Mr. Surra of Arizona] is absent 
from the Senate by reason of a death in his family. If he were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuar- 
BER], who is absent from the Chamber. Therefore I withhold 
my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 
If I were permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when Mr, Townsenn’s name was 
called). The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEnp] is neces- 
sarily absent on account of illness in his family. I understand 
that if he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNRERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
HAxp1xo] to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Sıra] and vote 
“nay. 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FrecrincHuysen]. 
I am advised that, if present, he would vote as I intend to vote, 
and accordingly I vote“ yea.” N 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLLETTE] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. WorcorrI. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TOWNSEND] and vote “ yea.” 5 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). 


I have a general 
On 


pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. 


this question he would yote as I propose to vote. Therefore I 
feel at liberty to vote, and yote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a stand- 
ing pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE]. Being unable to secure a transfer of that pair, I am 
unable to vote; but I desire to be counted as present for a 
quorum. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have announced my pair with the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smxrra]. I have since been 
informed that if the Senator from Maryland were present he 
would vote against this motion. As I would vote the same way, 
I feel at liberty to vote, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
SurrH] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LENROOT. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Gurion]. I transfer that pair to the senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Sacrr] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the negative). I wish 
to inquire whether the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
KELLOGG] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a pair with that Sengtor which I 
transfer to the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. Gore] and will let 
my vote stand. 

Mr. REED. Under the announcement just made by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] as to the transfer of his pair 
to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sarra], with whom I have a 
general pair, I am at liberty to vote and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin IMr. La FOoLLETTE] is absent because of illness in his 
family. My information is that if present he would vote“ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I find that I can transfer my pair with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] to the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. James]. I therefore make the transfer and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers] because of official necessity, and to 
say that, were he present, I am advised that he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] is paired with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to say that my colleague [Mr. 
Gorf] is unavoidably absent on account of illness. If he were 
present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surr], but as 
he would vote as I have voted, I will let my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 21, as follows: 


YEAS—40. 
Ashurst Gronna McKellar Shafroth 
Beckham Henderson New Sheppard 
Calder Hollis Norris Sherman 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Nugent Smoot 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Page ergs 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Phelan Sutherland 
Curtis Kenyon Pittman ‘Thompson 
France Kirby Poindexter Walsh 
Gallinger Lenroot Ransdell Warren 
Gerry wis Robinson Watson 

NAYS—21. 
Bankhead McLean Simmons Vardaman 
Dillingham Martin Smith, S. C. Weeks 
Fletcher Pomerene Swanson Williams 
Hardwick Reed Tillman 
Knox Saulsbury Trammell 
Lodge Shields Underwood 

NOT VOTING—34. 

Baird Gulon La Follette Smith, Ga. 
Borah Male ‘umber Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Harding MeNary Smith. Mich 
Cummins Hitehcock yers Thomas 
Fall James elson Townsend 
Fernald Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen Kellogg en Wolcott 
Gott Kendrick Penrose 
Gore King Smith, Ariz. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Not having the necessary two- 
thirds, the motion of the Senator from New Mexico is lost. 

Mr.. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to an- 
nounce that on Friday, May 10, 1918, at the conclusion of the 
routine morning business, I shall move to take up for consid- 
eration House joint resolution 200, known as the woman-suf- 
frage amendment. I make this announcement so that Senators 


may be advised and may be present. 


POSTAGE RATES ON AIRPLANE MAIL. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I move that the Senate proceed to the 

consideration of Senate bill 4208, authorizing postage rates on 
airplane mail. ? 
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The motion was agree to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole. proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4208) authoriz- 
ing postuge rates on airplane mull. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President, on May 15 aerial mail 
service will be inaugurated between New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington. No authority has been given to the Postmaster 
General to fix the rate for this service. It is necessary to the 
proper inauguration of the service that the rate be fixed and the 
object of the bill is to clothe the Postmaster General with the 
requisite authority. Task that the bill be read. It is short. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Tue Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill. as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General. in his discretion. 
may require the payment of postage on mall carried by airplane at not 
exceeding 24 cents per ounce or fraction thereof. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Texns if it is practically understood that the rate of 
postage will be 24 cents? z 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is to be the maximum rate, Mr. 
President, although I am not advised as to what is the exact 
intention of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if we are to establish a 
postal route en which it will cost 24 cents an ounce to transmit 
a letter, I think we might as well abandlon the scheme at one 
time as another. It may amuse someboily for two or three 
days. but my impression is that it never will become a reality. 
However, perhaps it is well enough to try the experiment. It 
will be about a two-tlays’ wonder, not a seven-duys' wonder; 
there is no question abont that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President. while I was a Member 
of the House of Representatives, on June 14, 1910, I introduces 
In the House a bili to investigute the advisability of establish- 
Ing an nerial mail route, which I:think was ‘the first bill ever 
introduced in Congress on the subject. I desire to have that 
hill incorporated in the Rrcorn in this connection, as well as 
the humorans and somewhat skeptical comments of the New 
York Telegraph on the bill at that time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. IS there any.objection? The Chalr 
hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

III. R. 20833. Gist Cong., 2d sess. In the House of Representatives, 

June 14. 1910. Mr. SHepparp introduced the following bill, which 


was referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads and 
ordered to be printed :] 


A bill for an investigation to determine the practicability and cost of 
an aeroplane or airship mall route. 

Re it enacted, eto., That the Postmaster szenerai is hereby authorized 
and directed to investigate . and cost of an aeroplane 
or airship mail route between city of Washington and some other 
suitable point or points for the 9 and report the results of 
siid investigation to Congress at t opening of the short session in 
December next, in order that it may be definitely determined whether 
aerial navigation may be utilized for the safe and more rapid transmis- 
Sion of the malls. 


{From the New York Telegraph. June 19. 1010.1 


AEROPLANE MAIL COLLECTORS AND CHUTES TO SHOOT UPWARD—REPRE- 
SENTATIVE SHEPPARD URGES POSTMASTER GENERAL TO INVESTIGATE 
FEASIBILITY OF SCHEME TO QUICKEN LOCAL TRANSPORTATION OF LET- 
TERS, 


And when the mail NL and not down. Where will we go to. 
e 


st our letters? Will we 

em to tbe slot? 

In these times I: is well to give the subject a little forethought. Fore- 
thought is the 25 word that can be correctly used in facing jane 
poni ilities. If there is to be an zeroplane mail service, as the Texas 

3 thinks. now is the time to p re for It. 

modern apartment will be thus equi with its aerial mail box, 
and the postman will fit in the air once every hour. 

Representative Sukrrend's resolution authorizes and directs the 


evators or tip the janitors to carry 


aeroplane or airship mail route between the city of e . and 
some other point or points suitable for experiment. “ The aim is to find 
or safe and more rapid trans- 


livery. 

‘Love letters will be carried in a ro.e-pink aeroplane, steered by 
‘Cupid's wings and operated by perfumed gasoline. If vou are awaiting 
a love setter. stand with one foot on the edge of your roof and place 
the right band ever your heart. This ship's name is Dearie. 

Tf you owe money. lock yourself in your fat and refuse to beHeve in 
signs. Hills and «nissives from collecting a cies will be a 
cargo of a dull-gray ship charged to carry 000,000 pounds of first- 
class dunnin: matter. 

This aeroplane will descend with a roar and will -emit fumes of gaso- 
line nt the chute.. When It soars away it will send an echo that can be 
heard for 33 miles. Name this shi hat's the Use, 

Letters from mine promoters and from the Optimist Society will carry 
ook Ege in the bow, will be painted yellow, and will be named 

cer Up. 


Postmen will wear wired coat tatis and on their feet will he win: 

A postman's feet will hereaftcr: be a study for ornamentation. O- 
rative desigus wil be usel in profusion, as, naturally, feet will be quite 
unnecessary things in postal delivery. 

This is the day for one-legzed aud no-legzed men. Civil-seryice-exam- 
inaticns wil! consist of questions hitherto unknown. ; 

“ What is your reach? will be the question by which the examining 
board will test a man's endurance. 

There will be another ship which must be reckoned with—ronveying 
letters from reformers, those who are mad for social uplift. It wiil be 
called Jiot Air, and will be operated by many of our best known and 
moxt highly respected muckrakers, 

No man can apply for a job on this unless he has caten a bad plece 
of meat, choked on diluted milk, or intimately knows of white slavery. 

The Governmeot will have uo jurisdiction over the management of 
this ship, but wh. b held responsible for any jolts received and given, 
for any accidents due to bad judgment or caused hy a hasty preparation 
for the fight. ‘The ship will be 10 85 red, and ithe engine ell run to 
the strain of “Marseillaise,” It vill be called Liberty, Julius Hopp is 
writing a poem for its dedication. 

That's about all for the present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask che Senator if 
it is in contemplation for the Government to go into the business 
of manufacturing or purchasing airplanes to carry out this 
enterprise? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My understanding is that the Post Office 
Department will use such planes as the War Department may 
let them have, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, to my mind it is haut as 
absurd on enterprise as ever was thought of without mare cum- 
plete investigation and the development of more accurate facts, 
but, as I said a moment ago, it may serve to amuse somebody. 
It will be about a two days’ wonder, and in my judgment that 
will be the end of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Tue question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bil! was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Senate bill 3783. to amend an act entitled “An act 
granting pensions to certuin enlisted men, soldiers and officers, 
who served in the Civil War and the War with Mexico,” approved 
Muay 11. 1912. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is that motion debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks it is, after the 
morning honr. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President I have had occasion during the 
investigation of the so-called aviation program—— 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to inquire of the Senator who 
made the motion to “ake up this bill and of the Senator who now 
has the floor if they would object to allowing me an opportunity 
to try to pass the rent-profiteering joint resolution respecting the 
District of Columbia? I fancy it will take only a very few 
minutes. 7 

Mr. THOMAS. I am perfectly willing to yield for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If the Senator who made the motion and 
the Senator who has the flour will agree to do that, I think it will 
delay the matter oniy a very few minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. if I ean be assnred that I will 
be recognize] t take up this bill after the completion of the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution, I have no objection at all to 
the Senate taking up the joint resolution at this time. 

“Mr. SAULSBURY. I should, of course, be very glad to reeor- 
nize the Senator under those circumstances if I were in the 
chair; but I can not undertake to Sax 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, at the 


conclusion of the eonsideration of the joint resolution referred 


to by the Senator from Delaware if the present occupant of the 
chair is here he will recognize the Senator from Utah, and tf 
he leaves the chair he will instruct his successor to tluit effect. 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall not object to the making of the 
mation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is what the Chair mean 
that the Senator from Utah will be recognized to mnke the 
motion. 

Mr. SMOOT., Iwill say to the Senntor from Colorado that tf 
he, will consent to the taking up of the bill, I Will ask that it 
be temporarily laid aside until the Senator from Delaware can 
proceed with his joint resolution, 

Mr, THOMAS. I will not consent to that. 


1918. 


Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator would not, but I wanted 
to be perfectly fair to all Senators concerned; and in order to 
show the Senator from Colorado that I have no desire what- 
ever to make him talk for any great length of time, I am going 
to say to the Senator that with the statement made by the 
Chair I am perfectly willing that we shall proceed now with 
the consideration of the rent measure, if it does not lead to too 
Jong discussion. 

Mr. SAULSBURY.. I fancy that it will not. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, let me say that it is not neces- 
sary for the Senator to try to make me talk. I think perhaps 
he would serve the country better by doing something that would 
make me keep still. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. I withdraw the motion, Mr. President. 


RENTAL OF PROPERTY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate joint resolution 152, to prevent rent 
profiteering in the District of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which 
was read, as follows: 

Resolved, ctc., That until the adjournment sine die of the present 
session of ine Congress no judicial order for the recovery of on 
of any real estate, now or hereafter held or acquired by oral or written 
lease, or for the ejecrtment or disp on of a tenant therefrom, shall 
be made, and all leases thereof shall continue so long as the tenant 
continues to pay rent at the agreed rate and performs the other condl- 
tions of the tenancy, except on the ground that the tenant has failed 
to take reasonable care of the premises, or has committed waste, or has 
been guilty of conduct which is a nuisance or amounts to a disturbance 
of the peace of adjoining or neighboring occupiers or a violation of law, 
or that the premises are reasonably required by a landlord for occupa- 
tion by himself or his family while in the employ of or officially on- 
nected with the Government; and where such order has been made, 
but not executed before the passage of this resolution, the court by 
which the order was made may, if it is of the opinion that the order 
would not have been made if this resolution had been in force at the 
date of the making of the order, rescind or modify the order in such 
manner as the court may deem proper for the purpose of giving effect 
to this resolution: Provided, That any provision in any oral or written 
Jease that the same shall be determined or forfeited if the premises shall 
be sold is hereby declared to be void while this resolution shall be in 
force, and every purchaser shall take the conveyance of any premises 
subject to the rights of all tenants in possession thereof under the provi- 
sions of this resolution. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, the joint resolution now 
before the Senate was up for discussion when we adjourned on 
Saturday, or shortly before that time. I do not care to add very 
much to what I have said; but upon further considering the 
joint resolution, and upon conferring with my colleagues on the 
District of Columbia Committee who have been particularly in- 
terested in this matter, I think that an amendment should be 
made to the joint resolution, which I will now purpose. 

I move that the joint resolution be amended by inserting after 
the word “ lease,” on line 6 of the first page, the words “ for one 
month or any longer period.” The effect of that amendment is 
to make the joint resolution apply only to cases where the 
tenure is for a month or longer, and not to apply to daily or 
weekly tenures, which is manifestly an improvement. 

I move the adoption of that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Delaware. 

9 FRANCE. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment be 
ated. 

a VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
men 

The Secrerary. On page 1, line 6, after the word “lease,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “for one month or any longer 
period,” so that if amended it will read: 
now or hereafter held or acquired by oral or written lease for one 
month or any longer period, or for the ejection or dispossession— 

And so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Delaware. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Delaware what we are to understand by an oral lease? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Merely a lease where a tenant enters into 
possession under a verbal agreement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is not a lease, then. 

Mr, SAULSBURY. Not in writing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is an agreement; it is not a lease. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Anything which provides for the posses- 
sion of real estate by a tenant would be technically a lease, I 
think. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I should not think so; but I will not put 
my lack of legal knowledge against the Senator’s fullness of 
legal knowledge. 

Mr, SAULSBURY. I do not profess any such knowledge, but 
I thiuk I am clear on that point. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. It seems to me that where there was a 
so-called oral lease the tenant might claim that the owner said 
he might occupy the property a certain length of time, and the 
owner might say, “I did not make any such agreement,” and 
there you are. I think, if the word “oral” is to remain in the 
joint resolution, that it ought to be “oral agreement,” and let 
them fight it out as to whether they have an agreement or not. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
that that would be the case anyway; it would be purely a ques- 
tion of evidence as between the landlord and the tenant. That 
would be the case in any event. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I am going to venture to move that the 
word “agreement” be placed in the joint resolution after the 
word “oral,” at the end of line 5, page 1, and also in line 11, 
page 2, so that it will read “oral agreement or written lease.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have no objection at all, if the Senator 
desires that amendment to be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, when this joint resolu- 
tion was before the Senate on Saturday I asked that it should 
go over, because I wanted to look into it. I have not had much 
time to do that; in fact, I have hardly had time to read it from 
that time to the present, having much official business on my 
hands, I then said that it was extraordinary legislation, most 
unusual legislation, which. the Senator from Delaware admitted 
was the fact. 

I am not satisfied as to the wisdom of passing a joint resolu- 
tion of this kind. The House has passed some kind of a so- 
called rent-profiteering bill. I have not had time to examine 
that bill. It is now before the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, and I presume will soon be presented to this body for 
consideration. I am not informed, and I do not know that I 
could by any possibility set in operation an inquiry that would 
inform me, as to how extended this grievance is, as to how much 
advantage is being taken of the occupants of buildings or apart- 
ments by the owners in the matter of increased rentals. 

I can see some objections to this joint resolution. A man 
owns a little home here. It is leased, and he wants to sell it. 
The lease is about to expire, or there is an oral agreement that 
the party occupying it shall oceupy it for a month; but he is 
not permitted to sell it. I think the suggestion has been made 
here that the bill that will be presented here contains prac- 
tically the same provision as this; and thus the man who de- 
sires to dispose of his property is denied that right by law, al- 
though there may be very urgent reasons why he wants to dis- 
pose of it, That is a thing that never was dreamed of before, I 
apprehend, in the history of this country. He is compelled to 
allow the occupant to remain there, because the law says that he 
can not eject him under any circumstances. 

I know of one case—it is a very exceptional case—where a 
gentleman owns a house in Washington, not a very high-priced 
one, and he wants to change the tenant so as to accommodate 
a man in his employ to whom he is planning to rent the house 
at a lower rate than he is getting now, $10 a menth less; but he 
will not be allowed to do it under this provision. Of course, that 
is only one case; I imagine that it is almost sui generis, but it 
exists. Poor men have come into my committee room—two of 
them to-day—to tell me that they have worked hard to acquire 
little homes, and they have rented their homes, and now they 
want to occupy them themselves, but under a law of this kind 
they can not do it. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr, GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I should like to say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that under the bill which has been reported to 
the Senate to-day by the Committee on the District of Columbia 
both of the cases which he mentions are fully provided for. 
Any person who wants to occupy the property himself or to 
have it occupied by his family or by his servants is fully pro- 
vided for. 
` Mr. GALLINGER, I am very glad to know that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. For that reason I think we ought to take up that bill and 
pass it, in place of passing this joint resolution, which does not 
provide against the matters of which I have complained. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President. if the Senator will pardon 
me for interrupting him, there is no inhibition against the owner 
of the property selling his property. He can sell his property 
just in the same way that he always could sell his property, but 
the tenants of properties in the District are given the right 
to remain on at the rent which they now puy, provided their 
tenure is for mere than a month, from month to month, and the 
only hardship on a man who wants to sell his property is that 


* 


* 
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he enn not deliver possession to the person to whom he sells it. 
If the owner of any property is engaged in any governmental 
work, he can obtain his property and move into it at any time. 
The object is—I do not care to interrupt the Senator if he 
objects, of course. $ 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no; not at all. I am delighted to have 
the explanation of the Senator. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. I shall be very glad to explaln the matter. 


The object of the joint resolution is to provide in every way pos- 
sible to get places where the people who are engaged in the Goy- 
ernment service may sleep and may live in this District. 

if I may explain to the Senator, there are about 50,000 em- 
ployces of the Government under the civil service who have been 
brought to Washington during the last year. It is anticipated 
that 35,000 more of them will be brought in between now and the 
fall. They have all got to be attended to. There are not enough 
houses here to house everybody, and where a man had actually 
rented his property it did not seem to the committee to be any 
hardship to keep him out of it while the Government employees 
actually needed.it. That is the theory of that portion of the 
joint resolution. 

I will speak later as to the great amount of profiteering. I 
do not want to interrupt the Senator too long. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understand that a man not in the Goy- 
ernment employ could be dispossessed to give place to a man or 
a woman who is in the Government employ. 

The Senator says that 50,000 Government employees have been 
brought in during the last year and that 35,000 more are to fol- 
low. I do think that, instead of passing a bill of this kind, we 
might well halt and make an inquiry as to the necessity for the 
inundation of boys and girls and men and women into the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. If anybody knows what on earth they are 
doing, I confess it is beyond my ability to comprehend. 
í Mr. President, I am not going to make any factious opposition 

to this joint resolution. The committee, composed of men in 
whom I have much confidence, seem to be unanimously in favor 
of it. But I do want to voice a suggestion, at least—it might be 
called, possibly, a warning—that in these days of lax economy, 
in these days, if not of misappropriation of public funds. at least of 
the reckless use of them, we might well pause and make inquiry 
as to whether we are not having thousands and tens of thousands 
of employees, so called—many of whom are doing nothing to 
earn their salaries, as I happen to know—come into the District 
of Columbia to dispossess the citizens of their property because 
it is argued that there is no place for them to sleep. 

Mr. President, I have here what I consider a very interesting 
contribution to this question, in the form of a clipping from a 
newspaper printed in Augusta, Wis.—the Augusta Eagle. This 
happened to be sent to me a week ago, and I put it in my desk. 
I have seen somewhat similar mention made in other papers of 
the great straits the Government is in for more employees, and 
the fact is being advertised all over the country that all a boy 
or a girl has to do to get a job is to come to Washington. I 
think all of those who come here are getting jobs. 

I ask that this article from the Augusta (Wis.) Eagle may be 
read. To me it is a very interesting article. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested: 

The Secretary read as follows: 


{From the Augusta (Wis.) Eagle, Apr. 26, 1918.] 


THOUSANDS NEEDED AT GOOD SALARIES—20,000 SPECIALISTS WANTED IN 
ARMY AND NAVY CIVILIAN BRANCHES. 


Charging armies and thundering battleships are easy to visualize but 
not so easy to accomplish. There can be no going over the top,” no 
paralyzing broadsides, unless to sustain the blow there is material in 
abundance to back up the human effort. 

Right now the civilian branches of the Army and Navy are in urgent 
need of thousands of highly trained workers, and before this year passes 
these branches must be increased by at least 20,000. The Ordnance De- 
partment of the Army needs t numbers of men who are trained as 
mechanical ists. a mechanical and other kinds of draftsmen, chem- 


also wanted for the work of passing upon the quality of eg hls on: 
ons. 


service are in necd of stenographers, 1 bookkeepers, statistical 
clerks, multigraph n ng- machine operators. 

The United States Civil Service Commission. whose duty it is to fll 
these civillan positions, urges as a patriotic duty that qualified persons 
offer their services tor this work—work yital to pushing the war. Good 


salaries ere offered, and the work is all in the United States. With the 


exception of a few of the clerical itions, applicants will not be as- 
sembled for written examinations, but will be rated upon their educa- 
tion, training, and experience, as shown in their applications, supple- 
mented by corroborative evidence. Representatives of the Civil Service 
Commission at the post offices in all cities are prepared to furnish definite 
information and application blanks. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is illuminating. I do not know who 
is responsible for this. It Is apparently placed upon the Civil 
Service Commission. I doubt very much whether the Civil 
Service Commission is responsible for it. . 

Mr. KENYON. Is it au advertisement? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is not; it is a news item. apparently. 
I do not know where it originated. The suggestion is there 
made that they are not even to be required by the Civil Service 
Commission to take written examinations; that they are to be 
rated according to some plan that will be devised in the de- 
partment, upon educational experience or something else. 

Now, how is this going to end? If it is necessary to bring In 
35,000 more, as the Senator from Delaware suggested, I would 
be the last man in the world to oppose it; but as I have passed 
through certain bureaus in the last month and witnessed the 
apparent incompetence of those who are being employed, and of 
their negligence, so far as their duties are concerned. and have 
had some of them tell me they had been there a week and have 
had nothing to do, I have wondered whether after all it was not 
a duty devolving upon Congress to ascertain whether or not it 
is wise to turn the city of Washington upside down, dispossess 
the owners of property, men who have toiled during a lifetime 
to obtain a home, to make a place for this inundation, because 
it is nothing less than that, of Federal employees. If it is neces- 
sary let it go on, but it seems to me there ought to be some in- 
quiry concerning it. 

Mr. President, I have felt that way, and I feel that way now. 
I am not going to oppose the joint resolution. If the committee 
thinks it wise to do this thing let it be done, but I think it would 
be wiser to take the bill the committee has reported. We could 
pass that, I judge, as soon as we can pass this joint resolution. 
Then let it go to conference and let us have legislation on the 
subject and settle it once for all. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GALLINGER, I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator concerning 
the resolution which I saw by the papers he introduced. Was 
it in reference to an investigation as to the new clerks in 
Washington? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; I offered a resolution on Saturday 
asking the Committee on Expenditures of the War Department 
to make an investigation as to the manner in which appropria- 
tions for that department had been expended; that is all. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish the Senator would introduce a resolu- 
tion for an investigation of the new clerks. I was told not 
later than this noon by a gentleman connected with one of these 
bureaus that there are 2,000 of these clerks to do the work that 
600 have been doing, and that.600 could do. I agree with the 
Senator that there ought to be some kind of an investiggtion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I feel that way about it, but unless some 
other Senator agrees with me, or unless the Senate thinks it is 
necessary to inquire into this matter, I, of course. ha ve no more 
concern about it than any other Senator; but I really feel that 
there has been the utmost degree of recklessness employed by 
the heads of bureaus, if not of departments, in making lemands 
for clerical and other help. As I suggested the other day, I 
read in the newspapers that a certain official, not the head of a 
department but a subordinate, said he could use 1,200 stenog- 
raphers; that he could give them employment. That is too 
ridiculous for a moment’s consideration. 

Yet I presume that gentleman would like to have 1,200 good- 
looking girls or cigarette-smoking young men under his con- 
trol. But the question is whether we want to do it. If the 
finances of the Government are in such splendid shape—and JL 
think they are in about as bad a shape as they can be—that we 
can go on appropriating money without hindrance, adding to 
the clerical expenses in Washington until we get so many here 
that they will have to sleep in the park, as they do in Hyde 
Park in London, perhaps it is wisdom, but it does not appeal 
to me, 

I have on my desk a bill introduced in the other House which, 
to my mind, has a good deal of sense. I presume we could not 
get it through either branch of Congress, but it strikes me that 
it is worthy of consideration. It is a bill to distribute these 
activities; to let the Shipping Bourd go to Philadelphia, for 
instance; to let the Food Administration—I do not think it 
makes much difference where it goes; to let the Coal Adminis- 
trator go to some other region than the city of Washington. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator suggest where? 
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Mr. DILLINGHAM. 


If the Senator will look at the bill 
which has been reported from the committee he will find that 
that is provided for. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Vermont interrupts me 
to say that if I look at the bill that has been reported, even those 


things have been provided for. All the more reason why we 
should take that bill up and consider it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, I merely wish to 
suggest to the Senator that one reason why the committee 
thought it might be wise to puss the joint resolution now—it 
may be that the Senator in charge of the joint resolution has 
already stated it—is beeause the bill we have reported is very 
radically different from the bill that passed the House. We 
anticipate that there will be very considerable delay in con- 
ference, and that it will probably be a month or two before we 
can get the legislation through. The situation seems fo be so 
pressing, from the information that came to the committee, that 
we thought it wise to report the joint resolution for passage. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator will allow me, along the 
same line as the statement just made by the Senator from 
Washington. there were a great many impelling reasons for the 
presentation of this joint resolution. One was the vast number 
of notices which came to our knowledge that had been served 
upon tenants requiring them either to immediately sign up 
leases for the ensuing year or to vacate. J have here a copy of 
one of the notices served by the landlord on a tenant in a large 
apartment house in which there are probably 40 or 50 or more 
tenants, I have been told that the same notice was.served upon 
each of the tenants, advising them of an increase in rent of 
333 per cent for the ensuing year, and requiring them to call at 
the office and sign the new lease on-or before May 10. That 
is just four days hence, and these 40 or more tenants are 
threatened with dispossession unless they will immediately sign 
the leases at this increased rental. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Those 40 or more tenants have a lease 
already which will not expire until the Ist day of October. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is true. 7 

Mr. GALLINGER, They need not go to the captain’s office 
unless they wish to do so. 

Mr. POMERENE. But the Senator overlooks the fact that 
the apartments will be let to other tenants, so that they will 
be dispossessed on October 1 unless they sign up for the in- 
ereased rents. That is the difficulty about it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I apprehend there are 
cases—and they may be more numerous than I think—where 
this is going on; but, after all, we are face to face with the 
fact that 333 per cent—and I doubt whether that would be ex- 
acted in many enses— does not exceed what we are paying in 
increased prices for everything on earth that we use. I saw 
two pieces of goods on Saturday, one purehased a few months 
ago for 35 cents, and exactly the same kind of goods, except it 
Was not as good a quality, a woman paid 85 cents for on Satur- 
day. That is about what we are up against, not only in the 
city of Washington but everywhere else. I saw a piece of goods 
that came from New York a few days ago identical with that 
which was purchased less than one year ago and at exactly 
double the price it was a year ago. 

So I say, I think there is a good deal of feeling engendered 
against even the owners of apartment houses that may not be 
quite just. I happen to have a little apartment in an apart- 
ment house, I have not been notified of any increase of rent, 
but I would not be surprised if I would be, and if this increased 
cost of everything goes on I do not know but what it would be 
justifiable. I am not advising the owner of the property to in- 
crease my rent, but I am not so sure that it would not be a just 
thing for the owner of the property to do under the circum- 
stances. 

res SAULSBURY. May I interrupt the Senater for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Tue Senator is expressing some doubt 
as to the general serving of these notices. While the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] was speaking I looked at the notices 
he had in his hand which had been sent to him. I have one 
sent to me identical in every way, printed with the same type, 
but the names of the apartment houses are different; the names 
of the people to whom they are addressed are different; the 
rent is different. The 33} per eent is precisely the same and 
the date—May 10—is precisely the same—the time when the 
tenants are to come to the captain's office. It is a peculiar 
thing thut these notices should be printed and used by different 
apartmenut-house owners with those identical characteristics 
and printed with the same type. It seems to me that that car- 


ries out precisely what the committee has been informed—that 
it is such a general thing in the city that people are willing to 
take advantage of the necessities of the tenant that it has come 
to a point where we are convinced it must be attended to. 

I will say to the Senator that he will be surprised at the ex- 
tent of this thing. I have on my desk here a letter from a gen- 
tleman almost as well known in this country as Theodore Roose- 
velt, a man who is looked to as one of the great leaders of pro- 
gressive thought and conservation. He is a large property 
owner in the city of Washington, and yet he tells his tenant 
that if she does not give up possession to him willingly, he will 
sell that property under the terms of the lease—which provides 
that in case of sale the tenure may be avoided, and the new 
landlord may rent it—he will sell that property, to which the 
tenant is entitled for a year longer, to his own wife for cash, 
and in that way obtain possession of the property, so that he 
may get money out of his property to contribute to war relief. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator think a sale of that kind would 
operate to avoid a lease? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. No. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course it would not. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. No; and the gentleman who made the 
threat discovered that it would not. Of course, it would be 
very interesting 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I make an inquiry, with the permis- 
sion of the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What is expected to be accomplished by 
this provision? Where would you get any relief against those 
notices, unless you expect Congress to be in session until the 
Ist of October? The Ist of October I understand the purpose 
is to oblige the landlords to rent to the tenant or some other 
tenant ar the same price; but if Congress is not in session as 
late as the Ist of October, the joint resolution does not operate, 
and you do not afford any relief to those who have received the 
notices. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. With the permission of the Senator from 
New Hampshire—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have only a word more to say, but I 
will yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Delaware 


first. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator has called attention to the some- 
what unusual exactions, or contemplated exactions, of a gentle- 
man who he says is almost as prominent in the progressive 
field as Theodore Roosevelt. Is this gentleman also a distin- 
guished advocate of extreme conservation? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. He is a great conservationist. That is 
his chief characteristic in the public eye. 

Mr. THOMAS. With a French name? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. His first name, I will say. is Gifford. 

Mr. REED. And the Senator objects to letting him conserve 
his own interests? $ 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I am not going to let him conserve his 
own interests at the expense of the Government or at the ex- 
pense of anybody else, if I can help it by law. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have only a few more 
words to say. I called attention to what I called an inundation 
of clerks to the city of Washington. I believe it ought to be 
stopped, or at least it ought to be investigated before it becomes 
n perit to other property owners in Washington, if they are to 
be given a preference in the matter of lodging. 

There is one other evil that has come to the city of Washing- 
ton and to the property owners in the city of Washington, and 
that is a less inundation of rich men in the city of Washington 
who are working for a dollar a year. I have in mind a house, 
I do not know how much it cost but I should think $100,000 
would be a very large amount, more likely it cost from 850.000 
to $75,000. I know a certain gentleman who on coming to the 
city offered to pay $35,000 a year rent for that house. That is 
not an isolated case. The result is that houses are being 
vacated in that way, and the former occupants have to find a 
lodging somewhere. If we have got to give up our homes abso- 
lutely to the clerical foree of the Government and to the spe- 
cialists of the Government and the draftsmen of the Govern- 
ment named in that bill—I suppose any girl or boy who can 
draw a crooked line is a draftsman just as any man who 
can saw a board, whether he saws it crooked or not, is a car- 
penter and gets six or seven dollars a day or more—if people 
who have acquired a home by hard work are to give up their 
homes for that class of people, there is going to be a turmoil in 
the city of Washington, and if it is extended to other cities of 
the Union there will be a trouble that will be very serious, in 
my judgment. 
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But, as I said, I have great confidence in this committee. T 
have no doubt they have worked diligently on this matter, aud 
think this is a necessity, but I would very much prefer taking 
up the bill they have reported and discussing it and passing it, 
if it is a wise measure, and I would not be alarmed, as the 
Senator from Washington is, lest it might be in conference for 


a long time. We had a bill here the other day which we dis- 
cussed for several days and the Senator in charge of it 
prophesied that unless we passed it quickly it would be of no 
particular use. It went to the House, and the House accepted 
every amendment we put on, and I suppose we put on 25. If 
there is any need of this legislation, both Houses of Congress 
are wise enough and sensible enough to pass a salutary bill, 
and I think we ought to pass quickly the bill, which I under- 
stand has been reported to the Senate in a different draft from 
that passed by the House, and let it go to conference; but I 
yield to the combined judgment of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, I presume that a measure of 
this kind is necessary to deal with the situation which we have 
here. I wish to ask the Senator in charge of the measure if 
there is any provision under the joint resolution by which a bona 
fide purchaser of property, for instance, would get possession 
for his own use? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I think the only provision that is made 
here on that point i- that any person who is the owner, or any 
purehaser if he is in Government employ, could obtain that prop- 
erty for his own use. 

Mr. BORAH. Some people who have been paying rent here 
in apartment houses, and so forth, have come to the conclusion 
that if they are to stay here they must buy property. I wonder 
if the Senator feels that it would weaken the force of the joint 
resolution if we inserted on page 2, line 2, after the word “ land- 
lord,” the words “ or bona fide purchaser.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY,. I think I can answer the Senator that it 
would probably very greatly interfere with the effect of the joint 
resolution, and for this reason: As described before the com- 
mittee, and possibly before the Senate by the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], there is one location of which he 
happens to know personally—and many such were brought to 
our nttention—where tenants have been given notice in numbers, 
and an attempt is being made to compel the tenants to buy the 
property, under threat of a sale to somebody else. If a sale 
is made to somebody else, they could oust these tenants, even 
under the guise of coming in as owners, and it would work a 
hardship which we are seeking to avoid by the joint resolution, 
because all the tenants might be ousted, and certainly they would 
be put to the trouble of proving a colorable sale. 

Mr, BORAH. It seems to me a large latitude ought to be 
given for legitimate transactions, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I will say to the Senator I would not 
object very much to a provision of that kind, where the person 
who bought was moving into the property. 

Mr. BORAH. This might accommodate the class of people 
whom you are seeking to protect by this measure, because it 
would be a bona fide sale, and it must be for the party's occu- 
pation. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If the Senator will suggest such an 
amendment as that, I shall not object to it. 

Mr. BORAH. Is an amendment in order now? 

The VICE PRESIDANT. It is in order. 

Mr. BORAH. On page 2, line 2, after the word “landlord,” 
I bs to insert the words “or bona fide purchaser,” so as to 
read: 

Or that the premises are reasonably required by a landlord or bona 
fide purchaser for occupation by himself or his family while in the 
employ of or officially connected with the Government. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. For his own occupation. 

Mr. BORAH. It says that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amenlment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish to ask the author of the 
joint resolution how many cases he knows of where the out- 
rages he has depicted are being perpetrated? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Through the testimony given before the 
couunittee and through the statement of letters which members 
of the committee have received, I suppose some hundreds. 

Mr. REED. How many hundred? 

Mr. POMERENE. I can give the Senator a little information 
on that subject. - 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I shall be very glad to have the Senator 
from Ohio do so. He is chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have another letter from one of the 
tenants in another apartment house in which there are over 


The question is on agreeing to the 


40, and they have all been served with notices. An officer 
connected with the War Department who has been at times 
assigned to the special duty of looking after the people who 
are about to be dispossessed and to try to find living quarters 
for others connected with that department said to me the other 
day that in one week he had over a thousand of these notices 


come to him for his investigation, and that they were constantly 


coming, It has become so extensive 

Mr. REED. A raise of 33% per cent? 

Mr, POMERENE. I should not say that they were general 
raises in the rent. I could not say as to the amount of the 
raises. I may say to the Senator, further, that many of the 
real estate men who came before our committee stated they 
believed that something would have to be done in order to pro- 
tect these people. In other words, there are many real estate 
brokers and agents very high-class men who feel the necessity 
of being protected against the outrages which are being perpe- 
trated upon the people by other agents sho are engaged in 
business here in the city. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator know how many thousand 
tenants there are in Washington, approximately? 

Mr. POMERENE. No; I do not think I can tell the Senator 
the number. This will give a side light on the question which 
the Senator has asked. It was stated that there were over 200 
apartment houses in the city that are being rented. Of course, 
the Senator is aware that in many of them there are a great 
many tenants and in others the number is small. 

Mr. REED. I suppose in a city of 350,000, like Washington, 
largely made up of transients, it would not be unsafe to say 
that 275.000 of them live in rented quarters—perhap~ 300,000— 
and if there are 300,000 and you have complaints from two or 
three hundred, it is very far from giving any kind of accurate 
information as to general conditions. 

Mr. President, I think that a man who will take advantage 
of the present situation to grossly increase his rent is a swinish 
sort of fellow who ought to be consigned to the contempt of 
every decent man. But that there should be some increase in 
rent, assuming now that the rents in the past have been reason- 
able, is absolutely to be expected. The upkeep of a house has 
enormously increased. If the heat is to be furnished, the coal 
costs more to the landlord. The janitor service costs n great 
deal more, and every other element that enters into the upkeep 
of the building has been increased. The values of property 
have likewise increased, and it is only natural under those con- 
ditions that there should be some reasonable increase in rent. 
As was suggested by the Senator from Florida, repairs, plumb- 
ing bills, and everything of that kind which I think I had pro- 
viously embraced in my expression “upkeep” should be in- 
cluded. I had my house painted the other day, and I paid 
twice as much as I would have had to pay when I came here 
six years ago. The men who own these properties, some of 
them, may be acting very badly, but let us be careful of two 
things, that we do not punish the innocent with the guilty, und 
let us be careful also that we do not too closely imitate the 
soviet that is just now distinguishing Russia. 

I confess to such a feeling of disgust for men who are at u 
time like this trying to profiteer that I hesitate to say any- 
thing in favor even of the property owner who is only exercising 
the right of a citizen. 

But, Mr. President, as is usual with remedies of the kinil 
proposed, they largely defeat themselves. We had notice served 
upon us a few months ago that building operations must cease 
in this country. The motive back of that was excellent. It 
had its effect in the city of Washington, as it did in every other 
part of the country—the building operations largely cease. , 
But babies continued to be born, population continued to in- 
crease, and to-day the Government of the United States is appro- 
priating $10,000.000 to build houses in the city of Washington, 
a large part of which might have been built by private enter- 
prise if it had not been discouraged by governmental inter- 
ference; and yet it will take as much lumber and just as much 
steel for the Government to build a lot of claptraps that will 
ultimately be torn down as it would to have built good build- 
ings to start with. So having discouraged building, we now 
propose to pass a joint resolution, that is notice duly served 
upon every man who may dream of building a structure in the 
city of Washington, that he is not to be secure for one single 
moment in his rights to own that property, to use that property, 
and to realize an income trom that property. 

This joint resolution is the absolute and final stoppage of any 
building operntions in the city of Washington. 

No man but an imbecile would ever think of borrowing money, 
as most of them do who build these great structures, and erect- 
ing a great apartment building in the city of Washington, with 
the knowledge that a joint resolution cnn be rushed through 
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Congress any hot afternoon that will deprive him of the use of 
his property and of the ability to make enough money to pay 
the interest upon his investment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. REED. I do. 7 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. As a case in point, Mr. President, I de- 
sire to say that I own quite a large building in the city here, 
and for several weeks one of the leading hotel men in the coun- 
try has been trying to get me to join with him to put up a large 
building, not so large as a big hotel, but a very high-class 
restaurant, with GO rooms, several stories of rooms, which would 
be of some little relief to the people who are walking the streets 
here and who can not get lodging and food to eat; but now we 
are halted. I would not dare to put any money into the trans- 
action now, and certainly no lessee on a 5 or 10 year lease, 
after he had contributed part toward the improvement, would 
dare to take that chance, because the next day any department 
head might come around and take the property at their own 
price. That is just an instance in point. 

Mr. REED. But, more than that, if the Senator from Con- 
necticut wanted to borrow money, how much money does he 
think he could borrow on that kind of property—I mean money 
with which to build? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. We probably could not borrow the money 
anyway, Mr. President, because the banks decline now to lend 
on real estate. I sold a building in my home town the other day, 
and took half the purchase price as a first mortgage, which is 
as good as gold, and which ordinarily every savings bank and 
every insurance company in the State would have jumped at; 
and yet I can not do anything with that mortgage; none of them 
will take it, and I have got to hold it. You can not get a dollar 
west of the Allegheny Mountains for anything except to put into 
active business connected with the war. Iam not saying that it 
is wrong; I am not criticizing it; L am only stating the financial 
situation. 

Mr. REED. The Senator does know, I think, that, if there 
is any money to be loaned upon real estate, it is not very likely 
to be loaned upon real estate where Congress exercises the right 
to confiscate the property or to destroy its use. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, no business institution, as a 
trustee for other people’s funds, could properly loan a dollar 
with the threat hanging over it of condemnation at the Govern- 
ment’s own price, without a gross betrayal of their duty as such 
trustee. 

Mr. REED. Mr, President, I think there is a way by which 
these excessive rents can be reached and the Constitution not be 
raped or the right of contract abrogated. I have not any doubt 
of the power of Congress within the District of Columbia to 
lay an excess-profit tax and to lay it in such a way that it 
would not be profitable for a man to charge these enormous 
rents, because when he went above a certain point the tax 
would take away his profits. That, however, is not this joint 
resolution. 

Now, I want to see if I can not challenge the attention of Con- 
gress to this matter. I am not going to be very long about it. 
I do not know whether or not it will do a bit of good. There 
are many people who think they can cure everything by simply 
passing a resolution. They think that over in Russia. But I 
say that when the Congress of the United States shows its dis- 
regard for the Constitution and the laws of the land they sow 
the dragon’s teeth, from which spring up the Industrial Workers 
of the World organization, the anarchists, and that class of 
err who disregard law and constitutions and property 
rights. 

When in high places we snap our fingers in the face of. the 
law of this land, how can we expect otherwise than that the 
soap-box orator, the ignorant, and the depraved will likewise 
snap their fingers in the face of authority? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. While I agree with the Senator that what 
he suggests does make socialists, does not the profiteering which 
is going on in this eountry and the profiteering that 1s going 
on in this District, that would make Capt. Kidd turn green with 
envy, also create socialists just as fast as anything else can do 
it in this country? 

Mr. REED. I do not think so. 

Mr. KENYON. I think it does. 

Mr. REED. But I have. already suggested that there is a 
constitutional way by which the greater part of it can be 
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renched. What is this joint resolution? It is a bald. naked, 
unblushing abrogation of the rights of property; it is a bald, 
naked, unblushing attempt to violate the obligations of con- 
tract. It does not bring forth even the shadow of a pretense 
behind which it can conceal its ugly visage. 

Mr. KENYON, This joint resolution is to continue only 
during the session of Congress, in order that a remedy may 
be worked out; it is merely a moratorium: À 

Mr. REED. But a resolution to set aside the Constitution o 
the United States for 15 minutes is just as vicious in principle 
us one would be to set it aside for 15 years. The Senate of 
the United States ought to guard the Constitution that its 
Members have sworn they will guard. When we undertake 
by a simple joint resolution to set aside the Constitution which 
has been adopted by the people of the United States I say we 
do as bad and as vicious a thing as an anarchist society when 
it meets and resolves that it will disregard the Constitution. 
Let us read this joint resolution. It provides: 

That until the adjournment sine die of the present session of the Con- 
gress no judicial order for the recovery of possession of any real estate, 
now or hereafter held acquired by oral or written lease, or for the eject- 
ment or dispossession of a tenant therefrom, shall be made, and all 
leases thereof shall continue so long as the tenant continues to pay rent 
at the agreed rate— 

It not only abrogates the terms of written contracts, but it 
proposes to make a new contract. You propose by this reso- 
lution to extend the terms of a contract, even though the parties 
themselves do not want it extended. You proceed to make a 
contract between private citizens by a joint resolution of the 
Congress of the United States. You undertake to sanction that 
under the rule of necessity. It was old Milton who said, when 
speaking of Satan, that he justified his course under the doc- 
trine of necessity. 

What are you going to do with the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution, which reads: 

No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law. 

What are you going to do with the provision that no State 
shall pass any law abrogating the terms of a contract, a doc- 
trine which in principle applies to the Federal Government? 
What are you undertaking when you declare: 

Provided, That any provision in any oral or written lease that the 
same shall be determined or forfeited if the premises shall be sold is 
hereby declared to be void while this resolution shall be in force, and 
every purchaser shall take the conveyance of any premises subject to 
the rights of all tenants in possession thereof under the provisions of 
this resolution— 

Except to impair, annul, avoid, and cancel the terms of a con- 
tract? 

What are you doing but simply sitting here in the Senate 
of the United States and resolving to violate the Constitution 
adopted by a sovereign people? For shame! For shame! Of 
course, Mr. President, there is no use in reading the old authors. 
The other day-a bill was brought in here which proposed to try 
everybody in the United States by a court-martial. Many Senn- 
tors had been talking to the effect that the Constitution was 
gone; that it was dead, or temporarily had been sealed up in 
the catacombs, along with other defunct things, and that it 
would there remain, only to be resurrected by the trumpets of 
restored peace when they once more reverberate in the capitals 
of the world. The President of the United States gave you a rude 
jolt when he called attention to the fact that the Constitution 
still lives and must be obeyed. Let me read a little from an old 
Story 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does not the Senator from Missouri think 
that the advocates of that measure received a rude jolt when 
they ascertained that the Senate would never pass such a bill? 

Mr. REED. Well, I am glad if it be true that the Senate would 
not have passed it. 

Mr. GALLINGER, That was pretty well demonstrated. 

Mr. REED. I have a number of times seen the Senate line 
up with great gallantry on things it was not going to do,“ and 
afterwards have seen it do them. The other day I found myself 
the only man on this side of the Chamber who “ voted as he had 
talked.” 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate especially to this 
language of Judge Story: 


The raisining ge as to 3 the obligatlon of contracts, will 
‘ull deliberate examinati 


require a more e on. The Federalist treats 
this subject fh the following brief and general manner: “ Bills of at- 
tainder, ex fa 


cto Jaws, and laws impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts are contrary to the "Arst principles— 4 
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Let me call the attention of all the Members of the Senate to 
what old Story says: 
Bills of attainder, ex post facto laws, and laws impairing the obliga- 


tion of contracts, are contrary to the first principles of the social com- 
pact. and to every principle of sound legislation. 

“ Contrary to the first principles of the social compact!” Of 
course, that is true. They are learning that over in Russia 
now ; they ronnd it out over there when they began to disregard 
the rights of property, and ascertained speedily that they were 
starving; that their armies were dissolving like mist before 
the sun; that their land was beneath the feet of the conqueror; 
and that the proud nation of Russia was prostrate and enslaved. 
“Contrary to the first principles of the social compact! 

The two former— 

That is, bills of attainder and ex post facto laws— 


Are expressly prohibited by the declarations prefixed to some of the 
State constitutions, and all of them are prohibited by the spirit and 
scope of their fundamental character. Our own ence has taught 
us, nevertheless, that additional fences against these dangers ought 
not to be omitted. Very properly. therefore, have the convention added 
this constitutional bulwark in favor of personal security and private 

hts, etc. The sober people of America are weary of the fluctuatin 
policy which has directed the public councils. They have seen, wit 
regret and indignation, that sudden changes and legislative interfer- 
ences in cases affecting personal rights became jobs in the hands of 
enterprising and influential speculators and snares to the more indus- 
trious and lesa informed part of the community. They have seen, too, 
that one legislative inte: ce— 

Now, notice this— 


They have seen, too, that one legislative Interference Is but the first 
link in a long chain of repetitions, every su nt in rence being 
naturally provoked by the effects of the ng. They very rightly 
infer, therefore. that some thorough reform is wanting which will 
banish speculations en public measu inspire a general prudence and 
industry, and give a regular course to business and society. 

Such was the language of the Federalist at the time these 
great provisions of the Constitution were under consideration. 

The fathers of the Republic knew that unless life, liberty, and 
property were secure, and that unless legislative interference 
with these great fundamental rights was prohibited, this Consti- 
tution and this Government would speedily disintegrate, and 
that the liberties of the people would uitimately fall beneath the 
assault of the foes of freedom; and se they ordained these 
safeguards. This afternoon we resolve to wipe them out. 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator regard the law which we 
have passed, providing a moratorium for soldiers in case of 
debt, as in violation of the Constitution? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I went over that bill and dis- 
cussed it at the time it was under consideration. 

Mr. KENYON. I have forgotten what position the Senator 
took. 

Mr. REED. The position I took at that time was that the 
proposed law, as we had prepared it, was uncenstitutional. I 
insisted in the committee and insisted on the floor of the Senate 
that we had a perfect right to protect the person of the soldier 
not have the right to stop the mere collection 
particularly the machinery of a State court. 
I contended for that as stoutly as I was able to contend. 


property 

his utility as a soldier and, therefore, there is a direct connec- 
tion, it may be argued, between the effect of this law upon a 
soldier and the conduct of the war: but this joint resolution 
does not even secrete itself behind any such pretense as that. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course, anyone reading this joint resolu- 
tion and thinking about it, is rather startled with its drastic 
provisions. I voted for it in the committee en a theory which I 
felt was analogous to that underlying the moratorium bill for 
soldiers; not that we are taking property, but we are merely 
suspending a remedy in behalf of persons who are engaged in 
governmental work and who consequently must not be dis- 
turbed. Now. I realize that it does go a trifle further than that, 
but that is the theory of the joint resolution. 

Mr. REED. “A trifle further?” It goes the entire length. 
I beg my very good friend's pardon, but you can base the joint 
resolution on no such theory as that. The joint resolution 
applies te every man, woman, and child in the city of Washing- 
ton who owns any property and rents it, and to cvery man, 
Woman, and child in the city of Washington who rents any 
property. 


Mr. KENYON. The bill itself covers ouly those connected 
with the Government; but I think that it is truc that the joint 
resolution does go further than that. - 


Mr. REED. I am speaking of the joint resolution; I am not 
speaking of the bill. The joint resolution covers everything: 
nor is the joint resolution limited to the remedy. However, I 
remark that if we absolutely deny a man a remedy it is the 
denial of property. You can postpone a remedy for a reasonabie 
time, but you can not deny a remedy, I read again from Story: 

Although there is a distinction between the obligation of a contract 
and a remedy upon it, yet, if there are certain remedies existing at the 
time when it is made, all of which are afterwards wholly extinguished 
by new laws, so that there remain ne means of . —.— its obliga- 

on and no redress, such an abolition of all remedies operating in 
presenti is also an impairing of the obligation of such contract. 

And this operates in presenti. This joint resolution goes fur- 
ther than that. It undertakes to authorize a court to annul its 
solemn judgment even after the term of the court has expired in 
which the judgment was rendered and when the judgment was 
no longer within the bosom of the court. 

Let me read: 

That until the adjournment sine die of the present session of the 
Congress no judicial order for the recovery of possession of any real 
estate. now or hereafter held or acquired by oral or written lease, or for 
the ejectment or dispossession of a tenant therefrom, shall be made. 
* è aud where such order has been made, but not executed before 
the passage of this resolution, the court by which the order was made 
may, if it is of the opinion that the order would not bave been made if 
this resolution had been in force at the date of the making of the order, 
rescind or modify the order in such manner as the court may deem 
proper for the purpose of giving effect to this resolution. 

What an appalling doctrine. Let us see. A year ago a court 
made an order terminating a lease and ordering the ouster of 
the tenant, to take place on to-morrow. The court's judgment 
has been duly recorded, has net been excepted to, and the term 
of court has expired. The order is about to be executed on to- 
morrow, whereupon the Congress of the United States, the 
tribunal that is appointed to guard the Constitution, passes a 
resolution under which the court can reconsider that case, set 
aside that solemn judgment, and render any judgment it sees fit. 

I want to deal with all due respect with the committee, but 
I say that the bolshevists in Russia have never adopted a reso- 
lution so utterly violative of every principle of civilized govern- 
ment as that. You can not point to such a resolution. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
itor if this joint resolution were limited to those who are con- 
nected with the Government, would he not feel then that the 
principle was the same as that involved in the soldiers’ mora- 
torium legislation, although I know he does not belleve that is 
constitutional and that is a fair matter for dispute? 

Mr. REED. The Senater asks me, while I am on my feet, a 
question that anyone would naturally like to reflect upon for 
a moment before answering; but, answering in the off-hand 
way I am required to do, it strikes me that if this were limited 
to the right to occupy property by these who are actually in 
the Government service connected with the war, we might, in 
some measure, approximate the moratorium bill. 

But the moratorium bill was defended by its sponsors upon 
an additional ground; they claimed that it only temporarily 
affected the remedy, and that even that affectation of the remedy 
was a matter discretionary with the judge; that is to say, they 
provided for a short stay of legal proceedings, during which 
time the defendant was to be notified and was to be 


his discretion the postponement of the proceedings or the post- 
ponement of execution. So an additional claim was made for 
the moratorium bill that it had about it those limitations to 
which I have referred. ; 

Profiteering can be stopped without this sort of measure; at 
least it can be greatly limited, I have suggested a means which 
is not original with me. An excess-profits tax could be levied, 
and the excess profits could be determined by comparing the 
present rental with the rental of six months or a year ago, and 
the tax could be made so great as to take all the landlords 
unjustly extort. 

I have spoken of this resolution rather harshty. Perhaps I 
ought not to do that; in these times we ought to be prepared for 
almost everything. New wrongs are springing up and men 
seek to remedy them, and I have no doubt the committee is 
acting in the best of faith; but I do beg Senators to remember 
that it is better even to endure temporary evils than it is to 
impair the respect for the Constitution. Only the other day we 
passed a law making it n criminal offense for a man to speak 

of the Constitution. To-day we propose to pass 
a resolution to ignore its more sacred terms. No nation ever 
won a great fight if its leaders lost their heads, These are times 
for calmness and deliberation, for coolness of action; we should 
not be precipitated into things. 

Let me illustrate that. Some very enthusiastic gentlemen 
undertook to create by magic, overnight, a fleet of airplanes. 
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They told all the country how quickly they would have them, 
and they plunged into the work of constructing those airplanes 
before they understood the problem. The result is that to-day, 
in some parts of the airplane program, we are months behind 
where we would have been if a little time for calm deliberation 
had been taken and if plans had been made based upon facts 
and not upon enthusiasm. 

Some gentlemen started in in the same way to get certain 
types of guns. They found a new gun which was going to 
revolutionize everything, and without sitting down in cold blood 
and analyzing the proposition and passing upon it on its merits 
they rushed into the making of contracts for a new type of 
gun; and yet the heavy gun of that type, which we were told 
we would have on hand at this time in the thousands, has 
progressed so little that we have not yet a single gun—not 
ene—not even one to look at. The chart of production shows 
an interesting and a very sad column of zeros. It would have 
been better to have taken a little time and to have known what 
we were doing. 

We started rushing soldiers into camps. I speak of this not 
in harshness; but we got a great many of them in camps be- 
fore they could be uniformed and before they had guns. It 
would have been better to have been a little more deliberate 
und a little more careful. Perhaps two and one-half hours’ 
careful study by one man would have saved the lives of hun- 
dreds of these boys. 

We have constantly arising before us new difficulties in the 
legislative field. Most aggravating things occur. A lot of very 
cheap profiteers see a chance to graft by excessive rents and 
they start raising rents, and everybody gets mad, and we plunge 
into a so-called remedy, and yet you will find that you have 
no remedy. There is not a respectable court in the United 
States that would not spit upon this joint resolution. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I am very much in sympathy with the legal argu- 
ment that is being made by the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri. I want to call his attention, though, to this situation, 
which doubtless he has thought of, and to which our attention 
has been called by other Senators: 

We have here a city, as the Senator stated a few moments 
ago, of approximately 350,000 inhabitants. The overwhelming 
number of those who are residing here have come from other 
paris of the Union. Many of them are young giris and young 

yS. 

Mr. REED. Most of whom ought to be sent home. 

Mr. KING. I am inclined to think that the Senator is right. 
Many of the young boys ought to be in the Army instead of being 
here seeking a Government job. However, they are here. 
are dependent for their support upon the salaries which they 
receive from the Government. After paying the enormous prices 
required for food and for current expenses, a very small sum is 
left for them, out of which they have to pay their room rent. 
I have had at least 200 or 250 clerks speak to me within the past 
three or four weeks, complaining of the exorbitant rents that are 
being charged by the building owners of Washington; and quite 
a number of the young men and young women who have spoken 
to me have complained that after they had paid one month’s 
rent or two month's rent, as the case may be, the rent was 
raised, 

Only Saturday four spoke to me and said that the landlords 
demanded $5 a month additional rent, starting with the Ist of 
next month, and would not consent to rent longer than 80 days, 
and they anticipated at the expiration of that month an addi- 
tional raise, and so on; and two of the young men stated that 
they would leave their positions and return home, because they 
could not afford to pay these increased rents. 

Mr. REED. Five dollars a month? 

Mr. KING. That was for one room for one young man. That 
meant considerable to him. I do not mean to say that the $5 a 
month was all the rent that he paid; it was an increase that 
was demanded, and he expected that an additional increase would 
he demanded for the next month, and so on indefinitely, because 
his landlord would make no promise as to when there would be a 
cessation in the demands. 

Now, we have that problem here to meet. It is a serious one. 
This work in which the Government is interested must be done. 
Many of the young men and women who are here are necessary 
because of the needs of the Government. Senators have clerks 
and other employees here. They have to remain. They are 
necessary to the work which the Senators have to perform. 
Now, what can be done? What ought to be done? What have 
we the power to do in order to relieve this situation, because 


there is no question in the world that there are men renting 
houses in this District who are selfish, who practice profiteering, 
and who would exact the last pound of flesh that they possibly 
could out of the poor people who are compelled to rent? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator had been in the 
Chamber he would have heard me early in my remarks an- 
swer the question. I say, first, that this joint resolution is not 
limited to Government employees, much less limited to those 
employed in occupations that have to do with the war. The 
joint resolution applies to every man, woman, and child in the 
District of Columbia who is a property holder and to every 
tenant. The joint resolution applies not only to the profiteer 
who has been doing the things to which the Senator refers, but 
it applies to the individual who has not raised his rent one 
penny, and who made, in good faith, a lease under which a 
tenant was to get out at a certain time; and you deprive him 
of the chance to use his property as he intended to use it, 
possibly to transform it into a different kind of building, pos- 
sibly to have it as a home for a friend or a member of his 
family who is coming to the city, This joint resolution applies 
to all of them. 

Second, as to the remedy: I have not the slightest doubt that 
the Congress of the United States, being the supreme legislative 
body within the District of Columbia, has the power to levy an 
excess-profits tax and so to phrase that tax law that any man 
who has raised his rents above what they were at this period 
last year shall begin to pay an excess-profits tax; and you can 
make it advance as rapidly as you please, and you can speedily 
bring it to point where, if the rents are raised very much, the 
entire excess will be taken over by the Government. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, if I may ask the Senator 
a question, of course that plan can be adopted; but I am quite 
sure the Senator would agree with the members of the commit- 
tee, if he had been present at the hearings, in their conclusion 
that there has been generally a very exorbitant increase in the 
rents charged to lessees in the District of Columbia. Now, 
what relief is it going to be to these tenants to have this excess- 
profits tax against the landlords or lessors? The purpose of 
this is twofold. 

Mr. REED. I do not understand the Senator's question. 

Mr. POMERENE. I tried to point out that there has been a 
very general and a very excessive increase of rents in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Missouri seeks to meet 
that by an excess-profits tax. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. Now, that would grant some relief to the 
extent that it might discourage excessive rates; but with that 
exception it would grant no relief whatsoever to the tenant who 
has been overcharged. 

Mr. REED. My answer to that is this: In the first place, I 
am inclined to think that some increase in some of the rents is 
justifiable. 

Mr. POMERENE. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. REED. Secondly, I say this, and the figures I use now 
are purely for illustration: If the Government took half of the 
excess if 2 man went to 15 per cent, and if the Government 
took all of the excess if he went above that, there would be 
mighty little inducement for a landlord to charge above 15 per 
cent. 

Of course, the figures I have usesd are purely illustrative. 
I do not mean to say that those are the correct places at which 
to put the limitation, but I am trying to suggest a legal means 
by which a result can be reached. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask him a further question? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Is it possible that the Government might 
be deprived of all of its employees in the District and, to a large 
extent, the functions of the Government here cease while you 
were trying experiments with the taxing power on landlords to 
make them give Government employees an opportunity to live 
in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. REED. Oh, Mr. President, I do not think that question 
reaches the matter. If the Government were about to be de- 
prived of all of its employees, there is a way in which even that 
could be reached, and that is by taking over the property for a 
publie use, by commandeering and taking the property and pay- 
ing for it. That would be a legal method; but you do not 
answer an insuperable constitutional objection by referring to 
the difficulties that may be in our way. 

I know that it would be utterly uscless to make the argument I 
have just made to a crowd upon the street corner, but it ought 
not to be useless here. I assert withont the slightest fear of 
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being foun? to be a false prophet that if you pass this sort of 
joint resolution, the building that will take place in this town 
during the rest of this war-will be Government building, and we 
will have to take the money out of the taxes of the people to 
build the houses. beeause no man in his senses will build once 
you assert the right of Congress to come in and fix the rent and 
the terms of the lease, decuuse no man will know whether Con- 
gress will fix them on the basis of a;:reasonable return or not. 

Whenever we allow ourselves to go before the world as having 
torn up all the old anchors and having destroyed the Constitu- 
tion, as haying, simply because we are ineensed ut the outrages 
and wrongs of some individual men, been willing to batter down 
‘the bulwarks of liberty which were painfuily erected by the 
hands of the fathers which have been baptized with the blood 
and tears of thousands and which we have hoped and prayed 
may endure forever Whenever we go before the world with that 
sort of doctrine, money will go into hiding, and no man will 
‘invest it. But if you pass a Jaw here that you have a right to 
pass, even though vou may too much limit the profits according 
to the opinion of some gentlemen who may be interested. never - 
theless you huve recognized the rights of property and the 
security of property. 

These things are not so bad as they are pictured. We read a 
few articles in the paper aud we get one er two letters, and we 
grow exciteil. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President s 

. Mr. REED. Just let me finish this sentence. 

Now, where is the exodus of clerks from Washington? Where 
are these people Who can net get homes? They are coming, 
coming, coming—as my ‘friend, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
King] suggests—a hundred thousand strong. They are getting 
off the trains with their grips. If the recruits for the Army 
were coming as rapidly -as the ‘recruits for the departments 
there would not be any necessity for the new draft, for they 
would volunteer faster thun we could build ships to take them 
over. It is utter nonsense to stand here and -say that the :Fed- 
eral Government is to be paralyzed by these rent raisers. My 
friends ought not to make that argument. because it is not a 
sound argument. It is not an argument based on facts. More- 
over, I venture the assertion that there are many thousands of 
landlords in this city Who have not -raised their rents a penny, 
und do not intend to. 

I talked to a landlord who has a very fine apartment building 
not far from where my distinguished friend from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE] lives, or Where he recently lived. He said to me that 
he had not raised his rents a penny; but he declared: “I have 
found that a considerable number of my ‘tenants have sublet 
their premises at an advance of two and three and four hundred 
per cent. Some of them have gone out of the town to reside, 
sand they are living off the profit; but.“ he said, “that will ali 
terminate on the Ist day of October. 
lease I make -a clause that there shall be no subletting, and I 
am doing it for the first time in my life, because of the abuse of 
these subtenants.” 

I have no doubt that if the leading landlords of this city were 
called into a room by a committee of the Senate, or by a com- 
mission appointed by the President of the United States, and 
it were put up to them as a patriotie duty to keep their rents 
where they were a year ago, with perhaps a slight advance to 
make up for the additional cost of maintenance and keeping up 
property, the principal landlords of this city would sign an 
agreement of that kind to-morrow. The people of the country 
have shown that disposition most «magnificently. The coal men 
of the United States got together and agreed on the price of 
coal. Somebody said it was too high and kicked it all over, and 
ave have heen producing less coal every day since they kicked 
it over, and we are paying substantially the prices now that 
were agreed upon then. There are ways to handle these matters 
without losing our heads over them. 

I go back to what I said a While ago. I put it upon the con- 
science of Senators. We passed a law the other day—nearly 
everybody voted for: it—that if any man spoke disrespectfully of 
the Constitution of the United States he could be sent to the peni- 
tentlary; and in this body, by solemn resolution. we propose to 
‘disregard its most sacred precepts. If we do that in this body, 
if we disregard the Constitution here, if we undertake to set our- 
selves up as above the Constitution, higher than the great funda- 
mental law adopted by the people, if we run counter to these 
‘principles, which the writers of the Federalist said were a fart 
of the social compact and could never be set aside, because they 
existed before constitutions were written and would exist when 
constitutions were dead and forgotten—if we do that here, what 
will vou expect from the Industrial Worker of the World, 
steeped in ignorance and whisky? If we.disregard the Consti- 
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tution, what do you expect him to do? If we disregard the rights 
of property, what do you expect of the fellow who is urged to 
drive a steel wedge into the end of a log to destroy n saw thut is 
to cut it into timber? If we here in this Chamber set the ex- 
umme of a-lisregard of law and of Constitution. what can you 
expect from the base-born, the buse-raised, the low of intel- 
care) the ignorant, who follow on and on where shrewd criminals 
on 

I know, as I stand and make these remarks, that somebody 
is likely to say that I am in favor of profiteers in Washington. 
I wish that every man in Washington who has played the hog 
could have his name printed where all men could read it for 
all time. I wish he could be branded as 2 man who speculated 
upon his country’s necessities, who took advantage of the war 
in order that he might coin money out of the war. I should 
like to put his picture in contrast with that of the boy going 
over the trench and giving his life while this fellow grabs dol- 
lars from somebody at home. I hold such a man in a contempt 
that is inexpressible; bu: I hold this old Constitution in a 
respect that is unutterable, because it is the palladium of our 
rights, because when it is destroyed the night of anarchy will 
have settled upon this earth and civilization will have been 
lost within its shadows. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have listened with a good 
deal of edification to the remarks of the Senator from Missouri, 
and especially to his constantly repeated Inquiry: “ What are 
we ‘to expect of the I. W. W.'s if we try to curb them?” My 
answer will be in asking another question: “ What are we to 
expect from the I. W. W.'s if we do not expect to curb them?” 
And as a mere commentary upon the two questions T would 
suggest that the ordinary I. W. W. had better thank God that 
he is not shot; and I can not see why anybody should be tender 
about his so-called rights. I do not see that-he has any. I 
never did conceive that elther a murderer or a horse ‘thief had 
any rights after you had convicted him of murder or of horse 
theft. These people have got to be convicted before ‘they are 
punished. 

I did not rise for that purpose, however, Mr. President, I 
rose for another purpose. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; of course. 

Mr. REED. Did the Senator think I was talking about the 
. W-s and defending them? I was .tulking about a rent 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, but the Senator went on to say: We 
are going to do this; we are going to violate the Constitution ; 
we are going back upon the original federalistic principles that 
existed before the Constitution was adopted—the eternal prin- 
ciples, and so on; now, what will the I. W. W.'s do? 

Mr. REED. 1 understand the Senator's logic now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My answer is that the I. W. W.’s would do 
just as much if we did not pass the legislation as they will if 
we do, and that they would do a good deal more. 

But, Mr. President, I did not rise for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? 


BUREAU OF WAR-RISK INSURANCE. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I submit a report from the Finance Com- 
mittee favorable to the passage of the bill (S. 4482) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” 
approved September 2, 1914, as amended, and I submit a report 
(No. 428) thereon. I request the publication of the report and 
of the appendix accompanying it, which consists of the hearings 
before the subcommittee of the Finance Committee that consid- 
ered the two House bills of which Senate bill 4482 is a consoli- 
dation. I also ask that there be published the usual number of 
the hearings of the subcommittee, whatever it Is, that is printed 
for the use of the Senate. 

I ask that the report of the committee be published, and that 
the bill go to the calendar, and that a sufficient number of 
copies of the hearings before the subcommittee be published for 
the use of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understood the Senator to say 
that the hearings before the subcommittee were to be printed as 
a part of the eommittee report. Am I correct? There is no 
necessity of having a further number printed. is there? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, I do not know. How many copies 
of the report will be published under the usual.order? I only 
want printed enough copies of the hearings for the use of the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. There will be about 200. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, well, that is sufficient. Then I with- 
draw the request for a special publication of the hearings before 
the subcommittee, and just ask that the usual number of copies 
of the report, which contains the hearings, may be published. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be printed, und the bill will be placed on the calendar. 


RENTAL OF PROPERTY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 152) to prevent rent 
profiteering in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I move to strike out the amend- 
ment adopted just a moment ago on the motion of the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran], and to insert in its place the matter 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. In lieu of the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], on page 2, line 2, after the 
‘word “landlord,” where the words “or bona fide purchaser” 
were inserted, on page 2, line 4, after the word “ Government,” 
it is proposed to insert: 

Or where the property bas been oneei of to a bona fide purchaser 
for his own occupancy. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, this is substantially the same 
amendment, but it permits property to be sold to a person other 
than a Government employee. It might be that an individual 
owning property in the District of Columbia would find it neces- 
sary to sell his property to protect some interest, or perhaps in a 
case where a mortgage was being called, and he could not find a 
purchaser who was a Government employee, but he could find 
one who was not. It seems to me it would be very unfair if 
he was prevented from selling it and giving possession to a man 
who was not a Government employee. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I do not think there is any 
special objection to that amendment, except that it enlarges the 
cases of possible hardship. I ask that the amendment be again 
reported, so that I may be sure of the wording of it. I think it is 
all right, and I am perfectly willing to have the amendment 
necepted. 

The Secretary again read the amendment. 

Mr, SAULSBURY. I am perfectly willing that the amend- 
ment shall be adopted. I ask for its adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution is as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment, the joint resolution will be reported 
to the Senate. 

Mr. REED. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Calder Hollis Saulsbu Thomas 

Chamberlain Kenyon Shep Thompson 

Curtis eCumber Sherman Iman 

Dillingham New Simmons Trammell 

France Norris Smith, Ga Underwood 
Page Smoot 

Gronna Pomerene Sutherland 

Henderson Reed Swanson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘Twenty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Kine, Mr. McNary, Mr. Martin, Mr. Potxpextrer, and Mr. 
Saara of South Carolina answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Bankueap, Mr. Gerry, Mr. Boran, Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. 
Kinsey, Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. RANSDELL, and Mr. NELSON entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Gurion] on very 3 business, which neces- 
sarily called him away. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent 
on account of illness. 

Mr. SuarrorH entered the Chamber and answered to his 
name, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is no quorum present. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 8 minutes 

p. in.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 7, 
1918, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monnay, May C, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

God of the ages, Infinite Spirit, whose brooding love is over 
all, in us all, through us all; unheralded, yet pronounced; un- 
seen, yet known; unheard, yet felt; the inspiration of all that 
is purest, noblest, best in man. It binds us together into fami- 
lies, where all the sweetest and purest affections have their 
Sway; unites men into nations; makes patriots, statesmen, and 
loyal citizens; builds churches the centers from which radiate 
charity, philanthropy, schools, and colleges; makes the whole 
world akin; promises the final brotherhood of all peoples; and 
now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but the greatest of 
these is love, the crown of all humanity. 


No one is so accursed by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate, 

But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto his own. 

Responds, as if with unseen wings, 

An angel touched its quivering rings z 
Ard whispers, in its song, 

or Where hast thou stayed so long!“ 

Hasten the day when love shall have its sway; wars cease; 
hate, revenge, jealousies, and unholy strife give way to its 
warm and penetrating rays; through Him who revealeth its 
power in an heroic sacrifice for all mankind. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, May 4, 1918, was 
read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Rrconůù a speech made in my district, at 
Jacksontown, Mo., on Liberty Loan Day by Hon. XENOPHON P. 
Wutrtery, who since that time has been appointed by the governor 
of Missouri to the United States Senate. At that time it was 
not known by him or anyone else that three days later he would 
be appointed to the Senate, but this address did him great credit 
as a private citizen, and equally so now as a United States 
Senator. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp by inserting 
therein a speech made by Senator Witriey, of Missouri. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, and I 
shall not object, I will inquire of the gentleman from Missouri 
whether Mr. Wurtr has yet taken the oath of office as Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. RUSSELL. He has not taken the cath as yet, but he is 


expected to take it to-day. He is expected to be here at 1 
o'clock. 
Mr. DYER. I have no objection to the insertion of the 


speech, and I would be glad to see it in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanl- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Record by inserting 
therein a speech delivered by our distinguished colleague, Dr. 
Fess, at Hartford, Conn., on Sunday, March 17, 1918, on the 
subject of the war. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

FOOD PRODUCTION. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Agriculture, I report herewith the war-emer- 
gency appropriation bill (H. R. 11945, H. Rept. No. 535), mak- 
ing appropriations to carry on the work required by the food- 
production act for the fiscal year 1919. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves all 
points of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation. 

Mr. GARNER. I renew the reservation. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the conference 
report on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 8753) te amend section 3, 
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title 1, of the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference 
with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to 
enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 15, 1917. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

On April 29, 1918: 

S. 3476. An act to authorize the extension of a spur track or 
siding from the existing iines of railroad in the District of Co- 
lumbia across First Street NE., between L and M Streets, to the 
buildings occupied by the field medical supply depot of the Army. 

On May 6, 1918: 

H. R. 10618. An act to provide for the collection and disposal 
of garbage and miscellaneous refuse of the District of Columbia. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up for consideration at this time the bill H. R. 9959, in- 
creasing rates of pensions of soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to take up for present consideration the bill H. R. 9959, 
a pension bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to have the 
bill reported first. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the rate of pension of ay person who served 
in the military ot naval service of the United States during the Civil 
War and was honorably discharged therefrom, and who is now in re- 
copi of a pension or shall hereafter be granted a on under the pro- 
visions of any general law, or is now pensioned under a cial act of 
Congress, and who is entitled to a pension less than $25 per month, 
shall be $25 per month. 

In case such person has reached the age of 79 years and served 
one year, the rate of pension shall be $26 per month; one and one-half 
years, $28 per month; two years, $ per month; two and one-half 
years, $31 per month; three years or over, $32.50 per month. 

In case such person has reached the age of 75 years and served 90 
days, $27 per month; six months, $20 per month; one year, $31 r 
month ; ane and one-half years, $35 per month; two years or over, $39 
per month, 

That any person who served in the military or naval service of the 
United States during the Civil War and received an honorable 8 
and whe was woun in battle or in line of duty and is now unfit for 
manual labor by reason thereof, or who from disease or other causes 
incurred in line of duty, resulting in his disability, is now unable to 
perform manual labor, shall be paid the rate of $39 per month, without 
regard to the length of service or age 

rc, 2. That any person who served in the military or naval service 
of the United States during the Civil War and who was honorably dis- 
charged therefrom, and who is now pensioned or shall hereafter be pen- 
sioned under any general law, or who is now pensioned under special 
act of Congress at a rate of $20 per month or more, shall be entitled 
upon the passage of this act to receive in lieu thereof a rate which 
shall be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior, in multiples of 50 cents, 
nearest appro: ting 30 per cent additional to the present rate: Pro- 
vided, That no rate of eve gr shall be granted under the provisions of 
this act in excess of $5 r month: Provided further, That no pension 
heretofore . tea shall be reduced by this act. 

Sec. 3. at no pensioner shall be entitled to receive any benefits 
under the provisions of this act for aay posure during which he shall be 
an inmate of any State or natioual soldiers’ home; and the provisions 
of this act shall not apply to any pensioner whose net annual income 
from all sources, including his pension, is $1,000 or more. 

Sec. 4. That the increased rates of pension provided by this act shall 
commence from the date of the approval of said act, or, In case of orig- 
inal pensions hereafter allowed, from the date of commencement of such 
pensions as provided by existing laws. 

Sec. 5. That no attorney shall be recognized and no attorney fees 
shall be paid for the presentation or prosecution of any claim under 
the provisions of this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I desire to submit a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is this bill on the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar? 

The SPEAKER. 
endar. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then I object. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Although it would not be in order to-day, 
yet to-morrow, it being a privileged bill, if the Speaker should 
recognize the gentleman from Ohio he could bring it up by mo- 
tion, could he not? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. There are several ways to bring it up. 

Mr. GARNER.. Mr. Speaker, this being also suspension day, 
if the gentleman from Ohio should move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill and two-thirds should vote for it it would 
pass, would it not? 


It is not on the Unanimous Consent Cal- 


The SPEAKER. It would, undoubtedly. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Is the motion to take it up as a privileged 
matter now in order? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This is unanimous-consent day. 

Mr. LANGLEY. But it is a privileged bill? 

The SPEAKER. That does not prevent it being considered 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I know; but unanimous consent has been 
objected to, and my inquiry is whether or not the gentleman 
from Ohio could not make the motion to take it up now, 

The SPEAKER. It has already been objected to. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. i 

Mr. GILLETT. If it should be brought up by unanimous con- 
sent, it would not be subject to amendment, but if it was brought 
up to-morrow in the regular order, it would be subject to amend- 
ment, would it not? 5 

The SPEAKER. If it is brought up by unanimous consent 
it is subject to amendment. - 

Mr. GILLETT. If it is brought up by motion to-morrow, it 
would be subject to amendment? 

The SPEAKER. Yes, it would; and it would if unanimous 
consent were given to consider it now. 

Mr. GILLETT. But if brought up under suspension of the 
rules it would not? 

The SPEAKER. No, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr, Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Ohio if he will not ask for unanimous consent to con- 
sider this bill to-morrow immediately after the rending of the 
Journal in the House as in Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. CANNON, And if unanimous consent is given, why the 
bill could be speedily disposed of. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
I am instructed by the committee of which I am chairman 
to ask unanimous consent for this bill. I shall have to consult 
with the committee. As far as I am individually concerned, I 
would be willing to make that motion. This bill has been on the 
calendar since the 27th of February, over two months, and in 
the meantime 6,250 haye died. I am anxious to get this bill 
up for consideration at the earliest possible moment. 

The SPEAKER. What is the request of the gentleman from 


Illinois? 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I will ask unanimous con- 
sent 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman from Ohio should move 
now to suspend the rules and two-thirds should vote to sus- 
pend ne rules and pass the bill, it would pass the House, wouid 
it not? 

The SPEAKER. If it got two-thirds, it would. 

Mr. GARNER. Why will not the gentleman move to suspend 
the rules? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will move to suspend the 
rules and pass this bill. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DYER. If the House should follow the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Texas and pass the bill under suspension of 
the rules, there would not be any opportunity to amend the 
bill, would there? : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair just stated that. Tho matter 
voted on when a motion is made to suspend the rules is what 
is read from the Clerk’s desk, and you could not amend it 
except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, 
stances 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
regular order. S 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio to suspend the rules and pass this bill. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I desire to ask the gentleman from Ohio if 
he will yield to me for a question? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER. Regular order is that the gentleman. from 
Ohio [Mr. Suenwoop] moves to suspend the rules and pass this 
bill. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. GILLETT, Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 
GILLETT) demands a second. 


I hope under those circum- 
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Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a second be considered as ordered. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Would it be in order now to ask unanimous 
consent to have an hour's debate on a side, on account of the 
importance of this bill? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, I demand the 
regular order. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I have a right to ask the question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
agree that the second be considered as ordered? 

Mr. GILLETT. Ves. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Ohio has 20 minutes 
and the gentleman on the other side 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The gentleman from Ohio moves to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill? 

The SPEAKER.. Les. 

Mr. RUSSELL, The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILLETT] demanded a second? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The gentleman from Ohio asked unanimous 
consent that a second be considered as ordered. Now, was that 
done? . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts agreed 
to it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But the whole House has a say about it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. There is no question as to what the House 
thinks about. The gentleman from Massachusetts agreed that a 
second be considered as ordered, and the gentleman from Ohio 
has 20 minutes and the gentleman from Massachusetts 20 


minutes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield the control of that time 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Lanorey], the ranking 
minority member on the committee, 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. RUCKER. For a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUCKER. I desire to know if after the 40 minutes’ time 
has been consumed there will be any opportunity to discuss this 
bill? 

The SPEAKER. There will not, unless the House gives unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I shall not occupy very much 
time on this bill. This bill has been very carefully considered 
by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and this is a unanimous 
report of that committee. The whole question of pensions has 
been thoroughly discussed for about half a century. Latterly, 
since the act known as the Sherwood dollar-a-day pension bill 
was enacted, on the 11th day of May, 1912, the question of sys- 
tem and the basic construction of pensions has been thoroughly 
settled. This bill disturbs no existing order. It places pensions 
upon the basis which was adopted on the 11th of May, 1912. 
The Grand Army of the Republic, which represents about 45 
per cent of all of the surviving soldiers of this war, at an en- 
campment which met at Boston last year appointed a legisla- 
tive committee to have charge of all pension legislation de- 
manded by the Grand Army of the Republic. I was not present 
at that encampment, but the soldiers of that encampment made 
me a member of that legislative committee. The legislative 
committee met in the city of Washington recently before this 
bill was prepared, and I met with that committee, and this 
bill was prepared in harmony with recommendations of that 
committee. This bill carries at present, according to the best 
estimates—or wil! carry, if enacted into law by the Ist of July, 
1918—just about $21,000,000. Now, there are so many Members 
who have asked for time on this question, and it is so well 
understood, that I will not occupy any more of the time of the 
House. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. DYER. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
this bill now before the House meets with the approval of the 
Grand Army of the Republic? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Well, I have had about 800 letters on the 
bill, and I have received resolutions adopted by the Grand Army 
of the Republic in favor of the bill from Ohio to Oregon. Two 
of these were from the largest Grand Army posts in Ohio—one 
the Forsyth, of Toledo, and the other an indorsing letter from 
McKinley Post, of Canton. Here is the resolution that was 
adopted unanimously after full debate by the Forsyth Post, of 


Toledo, Ohio. And I want to say further, that I never sent a 
letter to a soldier, and no propaganda has been carried on in 
favor of this bill. Whatever has been done has been voluntary. 
Let me read the resolution of Forsyth Post, Grand Army of the 


Republic. 

ToLzpo, Ono, F. 

Hon. Isaac R. —— . 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


It is as follows: 


DEAR Sm: A copy of your recent pension bill was presen’ 
— at our stated Teather on . — 19, 1918, by mae Wurd 
yan Wormer, and by verbal resolution the post heartily indorsed 
its provisions and trust that it may receive the support that it merits 


and become a law. Thanking you for your past and ‘orts 
in behalf of the old soldier cf 1861 to 1808. 9 


I was instruct 
Anir E the -poet to convey to you the above information. 
Adjutant of Forsyth Pest, No 15 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Ohia. 

Mr. DYER. Do I understand the legislative committee which 
represents the encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic 
approves of the bill? That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr, SHERWOOD. It is my understanding that a majority 
of the committee approves it. 

Mr. DYER. The commander in chief also? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. The chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Washington Gardner, said we ought to put in a resolution ask- 
ing for $40,000,000 as a sort of something to aim at, and I agreed 
to it. 

Mr. CANNON. 
question? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. As I understand it, whoever of these soldiers 
has $1,000 a year income does not get the advantage of the pro- 
visions of this bill? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. No, sir; he does not. 

Mr. CANNON. Then, as I understand, all the 19,000 people 
who are in the soldiers’ homes are excluded? 

Mr. SHERWOOD, ‘Twenty-three thousand. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not believe there are that many, There 
are 19,000, I think, of the Union soldiers in them. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. It is 23,000, according to the report of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, whether it is 19,000 or 23.000, they 
do not get the advantage of this bill while they are in the sol- 
diers’ homes? z 

Mr. SHERWOOD. No, sir; they do not; and I will tell you 
the reason why. This is an emergency measure. They are all 
drawing liberal pensions now. Formerly, when a similar bill 
passed, it cost the Government $240 a year for every soldier in 
the soldiers’ homes, and now it costs $400, and if you include 
these soldiers you will give the inmates ef the soldiers“ homes 
$400 more in pensions and support than those outside. 

Mr. CANNON, Will the gentleman allow me a single remark 
in his time? I am going to vote for this bill under suspension 
of the rules. It is better than no bill a good deal, but I think it 
does an injustice to the men who are receiving $1,000 income 
and to the men in the soldiers’ homes, and I think the bill ought 
to be amended. That is all I want to say. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman will state it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I want to know if it would be 
in order to ask unanimous consent to double the time on each 
side? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Let me say that this is an important matter, 
and many of us want to talk on it. Therefore I ask unanimous 
consent that the time may be extended so that each side will 
have 40 minutes of debate. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. That is perfectly agreeable to me. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER] 
asks unanimous consent that the time be extended 20 minutes 
a side, so that instead of having 20 minutes on a side each side 
will have 40 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will it be in order to move 

Mr. LANGLEY. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BLAND]. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. As- 
WELL] withdraws his objection. Is there objection to the length 
of time for this debate being doubled, on the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker]? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLAND. Now, I think I had three minutes, granted to 
me by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Lanorry], and I 
would like to ask him if he would make it six minutes now? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 


Will the gentleman from Ohio yield to a 
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Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I do not think there are a half 
dozen men in this House that would say that this measure meets 
with their approval, and it seems strange to me that the House 
finds itself in a position where it can not have the opportunity 
of amending the bill it is now considering so as to meet the 
approval of the House. Most of you gentlemen have slobbered 
over the old soldier in your districts at home; have told him how 
anxious you were to vote for a dollar-a-day pension. Why, 
indeed, some six years ago I was running for Congress against 
a Member who sat on that side of the House, and he rose at a 
soldiers’ reunion and said, “Let me read from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. When I was in Congress, not long ago, the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shows that I rose in my seat and the 
Speaker said, For what purpose does the gentleman rise?’ and 
I said, ‘I rise to amend the appropriation bill by adding on a 
dollar a day for the old soldiers.’ And,” he said, “ Gentlemen, 
what do you think Jon Cannon said to me—your Representa- 
tive. Why, Jon Cannon said, ‘You are out of order,’ and I 
had to sit down.” 

You do not have to be out of order if you gentlemen are 
sincere on that side of the House about getting the proper kind 
of a pension bill reported here. The able gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Tison] last Saturday during the discussion we 
had on pension matters pointed out clearly and unmistakably 
how this bill could be considered. We adjourned at 4 o'clock 
last Saturday afternoon, when it would have been clearly in 
order for the chairman of the Invalid Pensions Committee to 
have obtained recognition for the purpose of moving considera- 
tion of this bill as privileged. The gentleman from Connec- 
ticut put it squarely up to that side of the House then and you 
adjourned. And I want to say to you that the fact that you 
are bringing it up this morning on suspension day shows you 
are not in sympathy with giving the soldier that to which he 
is entitled. I do not think the Speaker would deny the right 
of bringing this bill up here as a privileged matter. It has as 
high privilege as any bill has before this House to-day, and, 
under the rules of the House, if the chairman of this com- 
mittee should on any other day except when higher privileged 
matters are being considered rise and ask that the bill be con 
sidered it could be considered, and then you gentlemen would 
have the opportunity of offering an amendment to give the 
dollar a day that you have been promising the old soldier all 
the time. I am looking into the faces of men on this side of 
the Chamber who have bills introduced for “ dollar-a-day“ pen- 
sions, and yet you sit still and permit this kind of an affair 
to be pulled off and bring this bill up under the suspension of 
the rules and run it over us fellows and make us swallow whole 
a bill that does not answer the requirements of a pension bill 
at this time. Of course I will vote for it, for it is all you are 
soing to give us and it provides for an increase, which will help 
some. 

Now, gentlemen, what does this bill contain? It provides for 
a $25 isinimum, the same amount the widows are getting to-day. 
It provides for a 30 per cent increase, a mere bagatelle, where 
n man is old and is totally incapable of performing manual 
labor. It also provides for no increase for a soldier with an 
income of $1,000 including his pension, and if he is in a sol- 
diers’ home he can not get the increase. 

As I remember, the chairman of the committee stated that 
the legislative committee of the Grand Army of the Republic 
was In favor of this bill. I have in my possession, and I will 
insert in the Recorp here, if you ask it, letters from the National 
Grand Army of the Republic officers, which will show that 
they positively oppose this bill and are for the provisions which 
are contained in my separate report, which is a copy of the 
Smoot bill in the Senate, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. 
minute more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for one minute more. 

Mr. BLAND. The amendment I proposed to offer to the bill 
includes the provision of the Smoot bill, which provides for a 
$30 minimum and a $40 maximum, graduated between these 
amounts in accordance with age and service, and not affecting 
pensions of soldiers who get more than $40 per month. That is 
the kind of bill you would get if you permitted that amendment, 
and that is why you are bringing this bill up under suspension 
of the rules, That shows the insincerity of that side of the 
House on the pension question. Some of you are gritting your 
teeth about it, and some Members of this House on your side 
do not like the way this bill has come up. Some of you are in 
favor of giving the soldier more money than the bill provides for. 
You ought to have the nerve to get up in your places and say so, 


Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman one 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman give me 
8 85 resolution passed by some Grand Army post ngainst the 

Mr. BLAND. I will give you plenty of letters in favor of the 
Smoot bill and my proposed bill, and I will give you strong let- 
ters against this bill, which I think you admit yourself is not 
satisfactory. 
Mr. SHERWOOD. Can the gentleman. give me any resolution 
passed by any Grand Army post against this bill? That is the 
question. Has the gentleman any such resolution? 

Mr. BLAND, I have such resolutions in favor of the other 
bill—the Smoot bill. I haye a communication from the National 
Commander of the Grand Army saying that they „re for the 
Smoot bill, and that is what this House would have passed if 
the gallant chairman of the committee had been granted per- 
mission to call this bill up as privileged when he asked for that 


privilege. 

Mr. SHERWOOD, He is not a member of the legislative 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 


Mr, LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yleld four minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for four minutes, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this bill, as I 
indicated when the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHenwoop] was 
kind enough to yield to me to ask him a question. I believe 
that a bill of this kind ought to have been considered in the 
House with opportunity for amendment. If so, I believe it 
would have been amended in at least two particulars. I be- 
lieve the $1,000 proposition would have been cut out, and I be- 
lieve that the men in the soldiers’ homes—19,000 or 23,000 of 
them, as the case may be—would be entitled to the benefits of 
the bill. 

The men in the Army that preserved the Union received all 
the way from 813 to $15 a month. The men—privates—in the 
present great world’s contest receive $30 a month, and one- 
half, or $15 more, for the dependent wife and from $5 to $8 
more to the children. In addition to that, they get insurance 
at the rate of $8 per thousand. Now, then, I am glad of it. 
We all voted for it. But let us recollect one thing, that there 
are less than, say, 300,000 men now surviving of that Grand 
Army of 2,200,000 men that saved this Union. It was their 
force. They are now in their old age. We are spending money 
by the many billions. Dying, as they are, by multiplied thou- 
sands, it seems to me that it is good polities for all the people, 
Democrats and Republicans, men in the Army and in the Navy 
in this great war, from the sentimental standpoint as well as 
the just standpoint, that these people should not be cut out of 
this pension bill, and it ought to be amended, That is all I 
want to say. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY, Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman yield back 
any time? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I have been asked by my 
colleague from. Ohio in charge of the time to yield time on this 
side. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RUCKER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr, Speaker, I am heartily in accord with the 
sentiments expressed by the distinguished gentleman from INi- 
nois [Mr. CANNoN], who has just taken his seat. He presents 
humane reasons, just reasons, for increasing the pension of the 
soldiers, 

I can not agree with the views expressed by the distinguished 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Branp]. Indeed, I think the gen- 
tleman has betrayed his ignorance—and I do not use the word 
offensively—his want of knowledge, of pension legislation. The 
gentleman stands here in the presence of n distinguished and 
gallant old Federal soldier, the chairman of the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, as true a friend as those composing the Grand 
Army ever had [applause], and challenges the good faith of that 
gentleman because he asks for the passage of this bill under 
suspension of the rules. He alleges insincerity on the part of 
Members on this side of the House. 

Does the gentleman recall that the Sulloway bill, which pro- 
vided the highest rates of pension that any bill ever had pro- 
vided up to that time, was passed in this body by Democratic 
votes, was sent to a Republican Senate, and there met its death 
in the arms of its supposed friends—the Senate, with a big 
Republican majority? Why did not the Senate pass the Sullo- 
way bill? Let the gentleman from Indiana answer, Then fol- 
lowing the defeat of the Sulloway bill by a Republican Senate 
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does not the gentleman recall the fact that soon after Demo- 
crats came into power in the House this old chieftain, who 
gallantly and bravely followed the flag for four years, Gen. 
Surnwoop, brought in the Sherwood pension bill, under which 
to-day millions of homes are made happy, because that Demo- 
cratic pension bill—the Sherwood bill—provides the highest 
rates of pension ever paid to soldiers in America? Again, does 
not the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Brann] know that the 
Sulloway bill was passed in the House on a motion, made by a 
Republican, to suspend rules, just as the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Syerwoop] is seeking to do now? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. But make your question short. I have 
not the time nor inclination to submit to cross-examination. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman made a statement which I 
think it is incumbent upon me to qualify. It is true that that 
bill—the Sulloway bill—went to the Senate, but it is also true 
that it was objected to by Democratic Members of the Senate. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman’s party was in power in the 
Senate and had the votes to pass the bill regardless of Demo- 
cratic opposition if it had so desired. Let me say in regard to 
the widows of old soldiers, the mothers of the boys who are 
to-day fighting on the firing line in France, that they were 
taken care of not by Republican action, but by Democratic 
action, and it remained for my Democratic friend from Ohio, 
Mr. ASHBROOK, to bring in the best, because the most liberal, 
bill ever passed granting pensions to widows. 

Mr. BLAND. Who does the gentleman think should be en- 
titled to the most credit for the last widows’ increase? 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not think the amendment the gentle- 
man refers to should have passed in the form it did. It is dis- 
criminatory and unfair, as most all things are which are done 
by Republicans. Nobody should get credit for it. Everybody 
responsible for it should be blamed. If it had included other 
meritorious Classes of widows I would gladly give it my ap- 
proval. Let us get rid of this rubbish. 

The gentleman from Indiana ought to revise his knowledge of 
pension legislation before he assaults on the floor of this House 
one of the best friends the soldier ever had, Mr. SHERWOOD, or 
the Democratic Party, which has done more for the veterans 
of our wars than the Republican Party ever did. But I am not 
advocating the passage of this bill under suspension of rules. 
The bill ought to be amended, and as it can not be amended 
under this motion to suspend the rules I am going to vote 
against it. If the pending motion is voted down, the bill can 
again be called up, as it is privileged, and then we will have 
opportunity to at least consider amendments. Unlike my friend 
from Indiana, I am not seeking votes. I am seeking only to 
discharge my duty as I see it. I will not vote for the motion 
to pass, under suspension, this bill in its present form, and I 
will tell you why. No one will seriously question my fidelity 
to the soldier, his widow or dependents. I do not object to 
increasing the pensions of soldiers where an increase is justified 
or merited, but I do object to passing this measure without the 
priviiege of offering amendments, because there are some things 
in the bill that are radically wrong. [Applause.] 

When I tell you the provisions I object to my Republican 
friends probably will not applaud, because [ think the gentle- 
man who applauded never applauds anything which is really 
right. [Laughter.] I object to the pending bill for this reason: 
Under it and as it is written about $1,000.000 will be taken in 
the form of taxation from the people of the United States, in 
addition to all the great burdens that have already been placed 
upon them, and will be sent to foreign lands to pay increase 
of pensions to men who have not gazed on the Stars and Stripes, 
many of them, in 25 years—probably not in 50 years. 

Not oniy that, but some five or six hundred men living 
in Germany and Austria-Hungary, where our boys are to-day 
being slain on the battle line, will draw increased pensions 
if this bill passes. Those who prefer to live in a coun- 
try which has insulted the dignity of our flag, murdered our 
citizens, destroyed our commerce, and challenged the sover- 
eignty of this great Republic would be beneficiaries under this 
act. I, for one, speaking for myself alone, will never vote to 
tax an American citizen to pay more money into the coffers of 
people who have turned their backs upon America and who pre- 
fer to live in Germany or Austria-Hungary. I will not vote for 
this bill for these reasons, and I give notice now that when the 
general pension appropriation bill comes before the House I 
will offer amendments which, if agreed to, will cut every for- 
eigner off our pension rolls. I have stopped voting to tax Ameri- 
can citizens to pay pensions to foreigners. 

Let me say to my Republican friends, who always profess love 
for the soldier, when you had opportunity and power to really 
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prove your friendship for the soldier you never brought in such 
a bill as this. Why, when my distinguished friend from Illinois 
IMr. CANNON] was Speaker of this House—and everybody 
knows his will was the supreme law, and it, perhaps, ought to 
have been, because he is the best man among you and knows 
more than all of you, and I speak with great respect for him 
you did not do then what we have done since. It was not until 
there was a Democrat in the Speaker’s chair and a Democratic 
majority in the House that the initiative was taken, the one 
long step which brought joy and relief to the soldiers of our 
land. I repeat, nobody questions my. friendship for the soldier. 
I have done as much work for. the worthy. old soldiers in my 
district as the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Branp] has done for 
those in his district. I have visited every home in my entire dis- 
trict where affliction abides, where poverty dwells, where pain is 
felt. I have gone into the homes of these old soldiers and I have 
come back to Washington impressed with a sense of my duty, 
and I have enjoyed the pleasure of casting a little sunshine 
across the threshold of many a soldier's home, and I am proud 
to boust of it. But before I vote for this bill I claim the right 
to amend it, or at least to take the judgment of this House as to 
whether we shall tax our people to-day, in addition to the many 
billions we are now putting upon them, to send money into 
Germany to pay people who are more enamered of German 
kultur than they are of the glorious liberty guaranteed to all 
by that flag and the blessing of world democracy for which our 
boys are at this moment making the supreme sacrifice. 

Mr. GALLIVAN, Mr. DYER, and Mr. BLAND rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. RUCKER. I yield first to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GALLIYAN}, and then I will yield to the others. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Does the gentleman think any money is 
going to any pensioner in Germany at this time? 

Mr. RUCKER. Oh, no; its transmission is suspended tem- 
porarily, but you enact this bill into law, and as soon as we 
lick the devil out of the Kaiser American money will go to Ger- 
many again, and you know it, and I, for one, am not in favor 
of its going now or hereafter. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask my colleague what 
his judgment is with reference to sections 3 and 4 of the bill 
whether he thinks they are good legislation? 

Mr. RUCKER. Section 3 is the one I am talking about. 

Mr. DYER. Section 3 is the section which provides that no 
pensioner shall receive any benefits under this act if his net 
income from all sources, Including his pension, is $1,000 or more 
per annum. 

Mr. RUCKER. I have an amendment which I hoped to offer 
and put into this bill which provides for a minimum income 
of $1,200 instead of $1,000, as written in the bill. I think $1,200 
is low enough. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman knows he can not amend this bill. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. You can by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RUCKER. But the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GALLIYAN ] knows we can not get unanimous consent. 

Mr. BLAND. Is the gentleman going to vote not to give 
the old soldiers in his district whom he has visited the benefit 
of this increase simply because he can not get what he wants? 

Mr. RUCKER. No; the gentleman knows that is not my 
attitude. 

Mr. BLAND. That will be the result, will it not? 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman knows that I will exercise my 
right as a Member of the House to introduce 2 bill and have 
it referred to the committee of which this gallant old warrier 
[Gen. Surnwoop] is chairman, and that committee will report 
it out if found to be meritorious. I will introduce bills for 
eyery meritorious soldier or widow in my district, and that 
committee will report those bills to the House and they will 
pass, I will take care of the old soldiers in my district. 

Mr. BLAND. Then the gentleman relics upon special bills to 
take care of those in his district? 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to take care of every one who needs 
taking care of, because that is right; but it seems the gentle- 
man wants to take care of those who vote, because he may need 
votes. I do not care a fig whether they vote or not. I am for all 
soldiers and widows who need help, whether they vote or do 
not vote. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am sure the gentleman does 
not want to leave the impression that this bill carries any new 
legislation that would provide for the payment of pensions to 
those who are citizens of a country which is now at enmity 
with us. : 
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Mr. RUCKER. I do not want to create the impression that 
the pending bill carries any new law in that respect, but I do 
want fo leave the impression that it increases the rates of 
pension allowed to them under existing law. Is there any ques- 
tion about that? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It increases the rate of pen- 
sion which they are drawing under present law. awe 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes; it proposes to increase the pensions 
which foreigners are drawing under present law, and that is 
what I am opposed te. I am opposed to increasing the pensions 
of foreigners one penny. . If I had my way about it I would 
never again take one single dollar out of the Federal Treasury 
to pay pension to any man who has established his home in a 
foreign land. [Applause.] Gentlemen can make what they 
please out of that. Our people who continue to rally around 
the flag have to pay the taxes, and those who have lost their 
love for this country, its sublime privileges, its matchless bless- 
ings, and its glory, should learn to depend upon the bounty of 
that Government they find most congenial to them. 

If this bill was being considered under the ordinary rules of 
the House, I would offer the following as a substitute for sec- 
tion 3: 


d the increase of pension herein 
ich he shall be an inmate of a 


act apply to any pensioner whose net annual income, including the 
pension he 


Mr, REED rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia? 

Mr. RUCKER. I had yielded to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman’s time is rather 
limited, so I will give way in favor of the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. REED. What percentage of our pension money goes to 
nonresidents of the United States? 

Mr. RUCKER. Roughly speaking I 
$1,000,000 out of about $140,000,000. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLAND. At the conclusion of the discussion on this 
bill I want to ask if under the rules of the House it would be 
proper to move to recommit with instructions to amend? 

The SPEAKER. The motion to suspend the rules is a very 
peculiar one. There are half a dozen motions which do not 
apply to it, and the motion to recommit is one of them. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the end of the debate I be allowed to make a motion to strike 
out section 3. 

The SPEAKER. 
can be done. 

Mr. MAPES. I submit that request for unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that he be permitted at the end of the discussion 
to make a motion to strike out section 3. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I object. 

. Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the proper time I may make a motion to recommit the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I object, Mr. Speaker, and I 
demand the regular order. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Wisconsin rise? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER, Debate has not yet expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask for recognition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky and the 
gentleman from Ohio control the time. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask unanimous consent to ask 
two questions of somebody who knows something about the 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to propound two questions to somebody who knows 
something about the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I object. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. FULLER]. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, this is a committee 
bill, and it has been reported unanimously from the committee, 
except that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BLAND] presents 
minority views. ‘The bill does not represent the wishes of some 


would say about 


Of course, by unanimous consent anything 


members of the committee. It was passed by a majority vote 


of the committee and has been reported here now, and the only 
question is whether we are going to do anything for the relief 
of the old soldiers by way of increasing pensions on account of 
the greatly increased cost of living. That is what this bill is 
for. To-day we are either going to pass this bill or nothing will 
pass the House. 

Of course the bill must go to the Senate. After the Senate 
has acted on it it will undoubtedly go to a conference com- 
mittee, and the bill that finally becomes a law, if any, will be 
the bill reported from the conference committee. I am myself 
opposed to section 3, putting a limitation on the increase going 
to those who have an income of a thousand dollars and those who 
may have been compelled to seek refuge in a soldiers’ home. I 
would like to see those two provisions eliminated from the bill 
before it becomes a law. 

I am also in favor of the dollar-a-day pension for every old 
soldier who served his term of enlistment and received an hon- 
orable discharge. I think the minimum ought to be $30, and 
when the bill comes back from the Senate and from the con- 
ference committee I hope that the minimum will be placed at $30 
and that section 3 will be eliminated from the bill. I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, of course, as this bill 
now comes up under motion to suspend the rules, it is impossible 
to have any amendments considered at this time. I am therefore 
decidedly in favor of passing the bill now, as it is, and leave the 
question of amendment to the Senate. If it were in order I 
would offer or support an amendment to make the minimum 
Dension $30 per month and to strike out the provision denying 
the increase to those who may happen to have an income of 
$1,000 and to those who may be any part of the time in a soldiers’ 
home, and this for the reason that such provision would require 
proof to be made in every case, and thus cause delay and hard- 
ship to every old soldier who would be entitled to the increase. 
In my opinion the extra work entailed on the Pension Bureau 
and the extra cost would far exceed the amount saved to the 
Government by reason of those provisions. Even a more serious 
objection is the delay that would be caused in adjudicating the 
inany cases that would be presented to the bureau. Most of the 
old soldiers need this increase, and need it now. The law 
should operate immediately and automatically, without the 
necessity of making any new proofs, so that the increase granted 
would be received in the lifetime of the beneficiaries. Under 
this bill as it is presented here thousands otherwise entitled 
will have passed away before the new proofs required could be 
completed and their claims passed upon by the pension officials. 
So I hope that when the bill comes back from the Senate it will 
not contain the provisions to which most of us are opposed. 
What relief we give to the old heroes of the Civil War should be 
given now, with no strings attached. In these days of stress 
and trial it is fitting that we should deal justly and generously 
with: the still surviving soldiers of a former generation, who 
gave or offered all they had for their and our country. We 
are now engaged in another great war, the greatest and most 
fearful of all time. As we deal with the country’s defenders 
of the past, so may the young heroes of to-day know that they 
will ever be held in grateful remembrance by a free and liberty- 
loving people, who will back them, if need be, with the last 
dollar while they are fighting the battles of humanity, and for 
all time in the future. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I regret that there is any ap- 
pearance, even, of partisanship in the determination of this 
question. I think I have the right to say, as the gentleman 
from Missouri has said, that it is a matter to be regretted that 
this bill comes before us under such circumstances as prevent 
its amendment. It could have easily been presented so that it 
would receive full consideration of the House and give the Mem- 
bers an opportunity to express their real views in regard to 
the matter. I believe personally that the amounts contained 
in the bill are too small. I think there are two or three pro- 
visions in the bill that are unfair and unjust. 

I concur in the criticism of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Rucker} on this bill. I think there are other criticisms, 
but I am certainly so strongly in favor of increase in pensions 
and so anxious that it shall be brought about as quickly as 
possible that I can not take the responsibility of voting against 
the bill. I shall vote for it, regretting the fact that it does not 
more nearly express the real ideas and views of the member- 
ship of this House. I regret that it comes before us under the 
circumstances that will prevent amendments being offered. 
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Mr. KEY of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. TOWNER.. Yes. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Is it not a fact that your party caucused 
on this bill? 5 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Does not the gentleman think that that 
would have something to do in creating the bitterness and feel- 
ing along that line? 3 : 

Mr. TOWNER. I will say that it might. I am not now yoic- 
ing any reproaches as to anybody regarding anything that has 
been done. I am expressing my personal regret at the circum- 
stances under which this bill is presented. I can not believe 
that the gentleman from Ohio would, for the purpose of recrimi- 
nation, do an unjust act in this body by putting the bill through 
without an opportunity for amendment. I do not believe it fair 
or just that the bill should be put through under suspension of 
the rules so as to prevent amendment and allow an opportunity 
for the House to express its real sentiments. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ask 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KEY] a question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to ask the gentleman from Ohio a question. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, the time has been equally di- 
vided between the gentleman from Ohio and the gentleman from 
Kentucky. Let the gentleman from Indiana get his time from 
one of those gentlemen. I object and will continue to object to 
any such request. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for 
these three minutes primarily for the purpose of putting a ques- 
tion to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsHproox], in charge of 
the time on the Democratic side. Would this bill, if enacted 
into law, result in the payment of increased pensions to any 
citizen of Bulgaria, Germany, Austria-Hungary, or Turkey? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I think without doubt it would increase 
the pensions of all soldiers alike, but their pensions are held up 
pending this war. At the conclusion of the war I presume they 
would be entitled to receive the increase. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But if we do not pass this bill 
the Union soldiers who are now residents of Ireland or Eng- 
land or France would also have their increases held up? 

Mr. COX. Oh, no;. they are getting their pensions right 
along to-day. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
held up? 

Mr. COX, No, 

Mr. ASHBROOK. No. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Gentlemen ean see why I have 
asked the question. There seems to be a difference of opinion 
as to what the defeat of the bill would mean, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Saltzgaber before the committee said that all 
foreign soldiers were getting pensions except those living in 
Germany and Austria. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes; but this bill provides, in 
effect, for increases for all of them except those living in enemy 
countries, and therefore if the bill should be defeated the Union 
veterans now living in England, France, or Ireland—— 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Or the United States. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Or the United States, would not 
receive increased pensions, 5 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is true. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Therefore, I am going to vote 
for the bill, because, in my judgment, any man not now an 
enemy of the United States or living in an enemy country, who 
in the awful years of 1861 to 1865 risked his life to help save 
this Republic is entitled to everything that can possibly be 
given him, in justice, from the Treasury of the United States. 
{Applause.] But the gentleman from Missouri, Judge RUCKER, 
in criticizing the bill, declared that he is not willing to pay 
pensions to men now living in other countries, men who, as 
he said, “do not live under that flag.” And yet I presume 
that in the dark days of 1861 to 1865 the gentleman was en- 
tirely willing that those soldiers should go out under that flag 
to protect him and to save from destruction the country of 
which he is now a citizen. He did not, at that time, say to 
those brave men, Before you go forth to fight we want to 
know whether you are always going to live here, because if 
you are not always going to live here when we come to pension 
the saviors of the Nation we will omit you.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

5 Mg: COOPER of Wisconsin. 
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But their increases would be 


Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 

tleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 
Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, in the years to come I am sure 
I will look back upon my service in this House and rejoice over 
the fact that I have never lost an opportunity to favor by speech 
and vote every measure in the interest of the Union soldiers 
and the widows of those who have passed away. It has always 
been a labor of love with me to aid by legislation the brave men 
who preserved this great Republic, the envy and admiration of 
all the rest of the worid. While our new soldiers are now on 
the soil of our sister Republic of France, fighting to make the 
world safe from German military conquest and misrule it is well 
for us here in Congress to pause long enough to honor and do jus- 
tice to those in our midst who fought and suffered on the battle 
fields that the American Union should not perish and that the 
blessings of liberty, justice, and equality should be handed down 
to us and our posterity. This is the richest and most prosperous 
country in all the world; its resources and wealth unequaled. 
This has been made a reality by the courage, sacrifices, and lives 
of the Union soldiers led to victory by Grant, Sherman, and 
Thomas on land and by our naval commanders, Farragut ard Por- 
ter. This Nation has never paid in full and can not its great debt 
to those who followed the Stars and Stripes from sixty-one to 
sixty-five. The bill we are now considering, entitled “ Increasing 
rates of pensions of soldiers and sailors of the Civil War,” seeks 
to do justice, but it does not go far enough, and the rules of this 
House do not permit an amendment except by unanimous con- 
sent, and this has been refused. 

Mr. Speaker, when this bill returns from the Senate, in my 
judgment, it will carry an amendment providing a minimum 
pension of $30 and a maximum pension of $40, an increase of 
50 per cent. Such action on the part of the Senate will place 
the Members of this House in the attitude of originally opposing 
these figures, and in the end we will agree to the Senate amend- 
ments. Therefore I think it is unfair, under the parliamentary 
procedure of the House, that we can not do in the beginning that 
which we will in the end be forced to do, if we have any legis- 
lation on the subject, and the credit for a just pension increase 
will redound to another body of Congress, None of the pen- 
sioners under the provisions of this bill are less than 70 years 
of age, and when we consider the high cost of the necessities of 
life, the increased rates in this bill, in the judgment of every 
just, impartial man, are not sufficient. In normal times, prior 
to the present war, the Grand Army of the Republic favored 
a minimum pension of $830—$1 a day—and I have no doubt that 
Members on both sides, in and out of Congress, approved and 
indorsed that just proposition, and not only favored it but 
would have so voted had the opportunity presented itself. If 
it was just and reasonable in times of peace to have a minimum 
pension of $30, how can we escape an approval of the proposition 
that in these extraordinary times, when everything entering into 
the living of an ex-soldier, now beyond the period of earning 
capacity, is tremendously higher—higher than ever before—the 
man over 70 years of age should receive an increase and should 
have more than the minimum pension—$25—now paid to the 
widow of a soldier. 

This may be the last general pension bill the American Con- 
gress will pass for the fast-disappearing members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and this should be an additional and 
convineing reason why the measure should be absolutely just, 
free from criticism, and a well-deserved tribute to the valor, 
the courage, the heroic work, and the invaluable services of the 
brave American soldiers who saved and preserved the Republic 
and who will remain with us but a very brief time. 

Not only should a 50 per cent increase be provided for exist- 
ing pensions, as advocated by the Ed. Maynard and the Me- 
Kinley Grand Army of the Republic Posts, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
and thousands of similar organizations throughout the country, 
but the objectionable section 3 in the pending bill should be 
stricken out. I am confident we can rely upon the Senate to 
perform this meritorious act, even if we are not permitted 
to do so here under the parliamentary rules governing this body 
without defeating the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I will say that, while the pending 
bill does not go far enough in the way of increases, it means 
legislation for the interest and benefit of the survivors of the 
Union Army, and with all their other friends I will cheerfully 
vote for its passage, confident the Senate will return it, and 
that in the end it will meet the full expectations of the soldiers 
and their friends in and out of Congress. 

The action of the Committee on Invalid Pensions in reporting 
and pressing this bill should be an inspiration to the Committee 
on Pensions to get busy and redeem the promises made to the 
soldiers who served in our War with Spain. Justice and fair 
play demands that they be given their day in court, and the 
reasonable legislation they have requested at the hands of the 
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American Congress be passed before the final adjournment. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to take just one 
minute of the time in my control for the purpose of stating that 
I am advised by friends on the other side of the House that 
my answer to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. COOPER] as 
to whether or not the benefits of this bill would apply to soldiers 
residing in all foreign countries alike had been misunderstood. 
I thought I made myself clear that this bill does apply to all 
soldiers alike, and, of course, those who reside in countries at 
war with this country will not now receive the increase under 
this bill, but neither do they receive the pensions due them under 
existing law, but at the conclusion of the war they doubtless 
will be entitled to the pension due them under existing law 
and the benefits of this bill, if it becomes a law, as I hope that 
it will, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Then I desire to use one minute more. I 
want to say that for some time past that I have been giving a 
good share of my attention to the widows of old soldiers, and 
have a bill on the calendar to amend the widows’ pension law, 
and hope to secure its passage to-day, but I am just as much in 
favor of good liberal pensions for the old soldiers as their 
widows. I am strongly in favor of this bill, because I believe 
it is the best bill we can hope to pass at this time, but I would 
vote for larger pensions if I thought it would not endanger the 
passage of the bill, 

Mr. Speaker, I think the old soldiers do not need any reas- 
surance from me that I am their friend and am in favor of liberal 
pensions, During my 11 years of service in this House I have 
availed myself of every opportunity to do all that I could to help 
cheer and brighten the homes of the old veterans and their de- 
pendents. I feel that it is as little as I can do to do all that 
I can for those who risked their lives to preserve the Union of 
States. These old veterans were paid a pittance in cheap money 
for hardships and sufferings the younger generation, I fear, 
too often fail to appreciate. And now in their last days, when 
they are dropping off at the rate of more than 3,000 per month, 
with their energies spent, practically all helpless and dependent, 
I would feel that I was not a good loyal American citizen should 
I fail to champion their rights justly due them from this great 
Government which they preserved. I am in favor of paying the 
boys who are engaged in the present creat struggle for liberty 
and humanity liberally and to provide every comfort possible 
as a slight recompense for their sacrifices, but we must not, 
even during this great emergency, forget the old boys of sixty-one 
to sixty-five, who are sitting helpless and dependent waiting 
for the final roll call, which is near at hand for all of them. But, 
Mr. Speaker, I will not be a party to any camouflage that will 
likely defeat a pension bill at this session of Congress by voting 
for a big pension which I know will have little chance to become 
a law. I have done everything I could as a member of the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions to hasten this legislation. I 
believe this is a very good bill, and I am therefore glad to sup- 
port it. When the bill comes from conference I will cheerfully 
vote for any bill the conferees agree upon. I am in favor of 
liberal pensions, but I am for a half loaf rather than no loaf 
at all. 

I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BARN- 
HART]. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I regret very much that the 
charge of lack of fairness against the veteran of this House, the 
gentleman from Ohio, Gen. SmERrwoop, should have come from 
my own State of Indiana, if I understood it right. I believe 
when my colleague considers the matter, he will change his 
remarks in that respect and give credit to our colleague, this old 

eteran 
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Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARNHART. I have not the time. 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman does not want to be unfair. 

Mr. BARNHART. I can not yield with only two minutes. 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman does not want to put that state- 
ment in the Recorp, does he? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not interrupt the gentle- 
man without his consent. 

Mr. BARNHART. The provisions of this bill are a great im- 
provement over the pension law now existing. I understand 
that it carries an Increase of practically 30 per cent in the pen- 
sion rating. I wish it might be amended in one and 
that would be by striking ont the bar of pensioners with in- 
comes of $1,000 or more. I have never been in favor of penal- 
izing thrift. It has always seemed to nie that when you find a 
man who has so conducted his affairs as to provide a little 
security for the proverbial rainy day of old age, he ought not 


to be denied the same reward as his fellow comrade and that the 
increase in rate should be given only to those who have not been 


quite so frugal or so careful about the future. I trust this pro- 
vision of the bill may be amended. The other feature which 
bars from the provisions of this bill the residents of soldiers’ 
homes appeals to me as fair and right. A man who takes refuge 
in a soldiers’ home, I understand, is given about $400 a year in 
subsistence by his Government. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. It costs the Government that much. 

Mr. BARNHART. It costs the Government $400 a year to 
support him in the soldiers’ home. Now, the man who remains 
at home and supports himself certainly ‘ought to have a higher 
rate of pension than the one who depends upon the Government 
for his living. [Applause.] Justice between man and man fixes 
that clearly as this bill does if I know justice when I see it. 

I wish this increase might be larger, but the committee feels 
that this bill probably takes as much from the Treasury as 
Congress and the country would approve at this time of so much 
need for money, and when everybody is being asked to deny 
themselves by helping their Government to win the war which 
now besets us. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I want to register my protest against this 
seeming effort to play politics against the Democratic Congress, 
which has given the old veterans and their widows large increases 
in their pensions, It always seems to me sacreéligious to attempt 
to play politics with religion and unpatriotic to play politics 
with the interests of the veterans who fought to save our 
country. The inferential charge here by some of my colleagues 
from Indiana that the Democratic administration is unfriendly 
to old soldiers is unwarranted, and I believe that every fair- 
minded old soldier in our country will so regard it. 

Let us give these deserving old veterans all we can possibly 
afford, but let us do it with patriotic gratitude rather than 
with political design. Gen. SHerwoop, who won his way to a 
generalship from the rank of private, may be depended upon to 
treat his comrades liberally and fairly, and I believe he is dotag 
it in this bill. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, it is quite a lot of nerve for the 
Democrats to claim credit for pension legislation when their 
action in this matter, as well as in others, is so apparent. 
There are individual Democrats of this House as good friends 
of the veterans as are the Republicans, but the Democratic 
Party has not been, and its record is against the veterans and 
pensions. I cite facts and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to prove 
this, The Sherwood bill—the act of May 11, 1912—has been 
referred to in this debate, and the Democrats claim credit for 
it in toto. Let us see what are the facts as to this: The answer 
is that, on the passage of the Sherwood bill in a House in 
which the Democrats had a majority of 69, only 97 Democrats 
out of a total membership of 225 voted for the bill, while 130 
Republicans voted for it, and of the 93 votes cast against the 
bill 90 were Democrats, This was in the Sixty-second Congress. 
The Senate was in control of Republicans. There, on the 
passage of the bill, 40 Republicans voted for it and only 11 
Democrats. All of the votes cast against the bill—16—were 
cast by Democrats. 

On the conference report the vote in the House is equally sig- 
nificant. The conference report was agreed to—yeas 176, nays 
57. Of the 176 votes for the report, 99 were Republicans and 
77 were Democrats. All but one of the 57 votes against the re- 
port were cast by Democrats; the other negative vote was cast 
by Mr. Kent, an Independent. There was no record vote in the 
Senate on the conference report. If anybody doubts the accu- 
racy of these figures, let him examine and analyze the votes for 


himself. They may be found on pages 284, 285, 4015, and 6242 


of the Concressionat Recorp for the second session of he 
Sixty-second Congress. 

The bill was approved by a Republican President Turi- on 
May 11, 1912. 

Mr. Speaker, upon the sigle fact that Gen. SHERWOOD, a 
Democrat, reported the age-service pension act from the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, every Republican member of which 
supported it enthusiastically, rests the entire claim of the Demo- 
cratic Party to the credit of passing that law. Whereas if it 
had not been for Republicans, who have always consistently 
been the real friends of the soldiers, the law would not have 
been passed. Even with the name of the distinguished Gen. 
Suerwoop attached to it, there would have been no hope of its 


passage without Republican support. As an individual I give 


Gen. SHERWOOD all due praise, and I commend the Democrats 
who followed him. But the action of these individual Demo- 
erats is an exception that proves the rule, The historical atti- 
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tude of the Democratic Party as a party has been and is op- 
posed to a liberal pension system, as shown by the votes of a 
mujority of Democrats in Congress whenever the matter has 
been put to the test. Because certain individual Democrats 
have voted now and then for more liberal pensiens that does not 
reflect the true position of their party. Certain individual Demo- 
crats may justly be proud of their own votes on pension legisla- 
tion, but they can not point with pride to the record of the 
Democratic Party as ‘a whole. For that record, covering over 
50 years’ time, will not sustain their claim. On the contrary, it 
is not a record of which any Democratic friend of the soldier 
even Gen. SHerwoop himself—can boast or to which he can 
point with pride. 

Jam for increasing the pensions of the old soldiers to the ex- 
tent thut not a single one of them or their dependents shall be 
in want. But I am opposed to section 3, which withholds the 
benefit of this increase from the veterans who have an income 
of $1,000 a year or are living in soldiers’ homes, This will work 
a hardship on many, as some of them have wives and other 
dependents that they are bound to support. The House voted 
against a similar provision in a pension-increase ‘bill several 
years ago after due consideration. We want to do ‘the best we 
enn for these old herves.. Polities should not enter into discus- 
sion of this bill, and I have regretted to see ‘polities even hinted 
at by my colleague, Judge Rucker, and the gentleman from 
Indiana, Mr. Barnuart, Both of these gentlemen nre friends 
of the old soldiers. No one doubts that. So are those on the Re- 
publican side friends of the veterans. Watch the vote to-day 
and see where the votes come from that oppose this increase. 
You will not find a single one on the Republican side, but there 
will be some on the Democratic side. 

I regret, Mr. Speaker, thut we must consider this biil in the 
present manner, but every effort has been made not only by the 
distinguished chairman of this committee, Gen. SHERWOOD, 
whom every man in this House loves and respects, but every 
effort was made by geutlemen of the committee on this side 
Mr. LAxutx and Mr. BLanp—to have this matter considered 
in the House in such a way that amendments might be offered 
and considered and voted upon, but the Democratic leaders 
upon the other side did not want this bill considered that way. 
They are men who generally have always voted against pension 
legislation of every kind for the old soldiers. They have taken 
the whip hand and refuse us the permission to do thut. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to refer to the so-called Sulloway 
bill of the Sixty-tirst Congress, which passed the House and 


failed in the Senate. That bill was an age-and-service bill; it 


required a minimum service of 90 days and allowed very liberal 
rates of inerease. The bill passed the Republican House with- 
out a record vote. It has been contended by Democrats that 
the Republican Party was responsible for its failure in the 
Senate. This is untrue, and, in support of what I say, I refer 
to the remarks of ithe gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY], 
who is as fumiliar with the facts as he is with pension legista- 
tion, having had long experience in such matters both in the 
Pension Burenu and in Congress. 
Mr, Lanciey, on May 18. 1914, said: 


The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shows repeated offorts of Republican 
Senators to get the bill considered and passed and that these efforts 
were blocked by Democratic ‘Senators, I ask vou to look at 2883 
cof the Rxconb of February 18, 1911. Senator Scott, of West Virginia, 
a Republican, asked unanimous consent to take up the bill, and Senator 
OvermaN, a Democrat, from North Carolina, objected. Thereupon 
Senator Scott moved to take up ithe bill notwithstanding the objec- 
tion. There were 49 votes in favor of this motion, and 46 of 
were ‘Republicans; there were 25 votes against the motion, and 28 
of them were cast by Democrats. The Recorp also shows that the 
action of the Democratic Senators prevented a final vote on the pas- 
sage of the bill at that time. Again, on the 4th of March followin 
(sec pp. 4320-4821 of the Recorp), the last day of the session an 
the last chanee the bill had to become a daw in that Congress, a Re- 
publican Senator, Mr. Curris, of Kansas, asked unanimous consent to 
ous up the bill, and objection was made by Mr. Gong, a Democrat. 
from homa. A Republican Senator then moved to take it u 
notwithstanding this objection, ard the vote on that motion showe 
practically the same ‘political alignment as it did on the other ocen- 
sion referred to, an February 18. I wish that every soldier in the 
country and their relatives and friends ‘knew the exact truth about the 
entire procedure in connection with that bill. 


Mr. Speaker, actions speak louder than words. Belated 
declarations of latter-day Democrats can not change the rec- 
ord. Our splendid pension system, which has no precedent in 
the world’s history, and no peer in justice and generosity among 
ithe nations of the earth, is a-distinetively Republican institution. 

Words are but leaves: 

Deeds are fruits. 

Worts are easy, ike the wind, 
Faithful friends are hard to find. 

The Republican Party points ‘to its deeds in behalf of the 
Nation's defenders and their widows as a guaranty that it 
still holds to the sentiment which on a great banner met the 
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gaze of the soldiers and sailors of the Union Army and Navy 
‘who marched down Pennsylvania Avenue, in this city, May 27. 
1 xed 


There is one debt this Nation owes which it can never pay; that is 
the debt it owes to its soldiers and sailors, 

[Applause.] 

Mr. ASHBROOK, 
maining? 

The SPEAKER. Eighteen minutes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. How much have 1? 

The SPEAKER. Twenty-two minutes. . 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, how many minutes were there 
to each side. 

The SPEAKER. Torty. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Iũ will yield to the gentleman from Nebraska 
IMr. KINRKAm]. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, J am glad to have that time, 
but I am afraid a mistake has been made in the calculation of 
time. My understanding was that we had 40 minutes on a side. 

The SPEAKER. You did have; the gentleman has more time 
than he thought. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, I intend to vote for the pending 
bill. However, it is not satisfactory to me in some respects. I 
regret that no opportunity will be afforded under the rules to 
offer an amendment to strike out section 3. I -regret no oppur- 
tunity will be afforded to propose an amendment to increase the 
minimum to 830 a month. 

Ever since I have been «a Member of this body I have con- 
tended that what was going to be done for soldiers of the ‘Civil 
War, what was going to be given them to lessen their burdens 
in their declining years, should be accorded without delay. in 
view of the ‘fact that, very naturally, the mortality rate was 
increasing each suecceding year. I have ‘believed all the time 
‘that proper increases should be provided for by an amendment 
of ‘the general law rather than to leave it to the uncertainty and 
delay of providing for manifestly meritorious cases by separate 
bills introduced for the relief of a single veteran. Even in such 
cases as these it has been the observation of Members who 
have enjoyed considerable service that the great majority of 
those so provided for have lived but n short time to receive the 
benefits. I have all the time regarded as fallacious and cald- 
‘blooded and very unjust that justice to the soldiers of the Civil 
War in the form of pensions should be deferred for the reason 
merely that the aggregate of appropriations for all purposes 
for the particular session of Congress would be too large to 
permit of it, when a humane consideration would commend 
granting to these patriots their just mead, though it be required 
that bonds be issued for that purpose, which would not have been 
required, 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to vote for this bill just as it is, 
containing the features objectionable to me. because the parlia- 
mentary situation will not permit of an amendment. and ‘that 
there will be no other opportunity afforded during the present 
session to take up and pass it under a rules situation more 
favorable than that which now exists. But I shall vote for it 
in contemplation or expectation that the Smoot bill will be 
passed in the Senate, and that a conference will result on the 
two bills whereby the ‘better provisions of each will be adopted 
with the objectionable features eliminated. I hope this may 
result in the adoption of the minimum of $80 contained in the 
Smoot bill and at the same time the preservation of the maxi- 
mum of $50 contained in the Sherwood bill. TI am opposed also 
to the restriction contained in section 3 of the Sherwood bill 
denying the benefit of ‘the act to the pensioner whose net annual 
income is more than 51.000, one of the principal reasons being 
the incumbrance which would thereby be added to the ndminis- 
tration of the law by ‘the investigations to be made of ths 
amount of net incomes of all pensioners covered by the act, 
with the consequence of great expense and delay in granting the 
benefits to those found entitled thereto, 

Mr. Speaker. in my Judgment an increase of the rates of pen- 
sions of soldiers of the Civil War is very desirable, not only so 
but highty expedient, and I favor passing the Sherwood ‘bili 
now. [Applause] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gen- 
fleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ronnt xs]. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speuker, there is more demand in my 
section of the United States ‘for n reasonable increase of pen- 


Mr, Speaker, how much time have I re- 


i| sions to the old soldiers ‘than any other one piece of legislation 


except actual war legislation. The purchasing power of a dollar 
has decreased to less thun 60 cents on a dollar, and yet we have 
not increased the pensions of the old soldiers to keep up with that 
decrease. They are dying at the rate of 33.232 per year, which 
was the death rate during 1917. If we do not do something for 
them now we might as well abandon all intention to do anything 
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for them, because they will soon all be gone. Here we have this 
pension bill in a position to-day so that we can not amend it or 
properly consider it. Forty minutes to consider a pension bill 
when there nre 62,133 veterans in Pennsylvania demanding con- 
sideration of this bill and favorable action thereon. 

It is simply a parliamentary outrage that this bill is to be 
put throngh to-day under suspension of the rules, which forbids 
amendment, instead of having it taken up to-morrow under a 
rule for that purpose, when we could amend it. It ought to be 
amended to increase it to $30 a month as a minimum rate for 
every soldier, no matter what his service may have been or the 
duration of such service, provided he had an honorable dis- 
charge. í 

Let us now briefly review the provisions of this proposed act. 

This pension act is designated as H. R. 9959, entitled “A bill 
increasing the rates of pensions of all sailors and soldiers of the 
Civil War.” 

The bill is confined to and deals only with the soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War and increases the pensions of these 
as follows: ; : 

Section 1 provides that any person who served in the naval or 
military service of the United States during the Civil War and 
was honorably discharged and who is now in receipt of a pension 
or who shall hereafter be granted a pension, under the provisions 
of any general or special law, and is entitled to a pension of less 
than $25, shall hereafter be $25 per month. This provision will, 
of course, grant the minimum sum of $25 a month to all honor- 
ably discharged soldiers and sailors of the Civil War who served 
90 days. 

Paragraph 2 of section 1 provides that in case such person 
attain the age of 70 years and had served one year his rate shall 
he $26 per month; for one and one-half years, $28 per month; 
two years, $30 per month ; two and one-half years, $31 per month; 
three years or over, $32.50 per month. This, of course, pensions 
all soldiers and sailors who have attained the age of 70 years 
according to the amounts given. 

Paragraph 3 of section 1 provides that all who have attained 
the age of 75 years and served 90 days shall be pensioned at $27 
per month; those who served six months, $29 per month; one 
year’s service, $31 per month; one and one-half years, $35 per 
month; two years and over, $39 per month. This applies to all 
the veterans of said war who are over 75 years of age and served 
ns above stated. 

Paragraph 4 of section 1 provides that any person who served 
in the military or naval service of the United States during the 
Civil War and received an honorable discharge and who was 
wounded in battle or in line of duty and is now unfit for manual 
labor by reason thereof, or who from disease or other causes in- 
curred in line of duty, resulting in his disability, is now unable to 
perform manual labor, shall be paid at the rate of $39 per 
month, without regard to length of service or age. 

This is a very important provision and is intended to cover all 
who served in the Civil War and were honorably discharged, 
and who from wounds or disease resulting in disability which 
rendered them unable to perform manual labor shall receive $39 
per month regardless of length of service or age. This is a 
provision intended to take care of the disabled veterans of the 
Civil War and is in the direction of what is just and fair. The 
only criticism I have to make of this provision is that it is not 
suflicient. It ought to, taking into consideration the purchasing 
power of money, be at least $50 per month. The purchasing 
ability of the dollar is now reduced to 60 cents, measuring by 
the necessaries it will buy, hence this pension instead of being 
$39 per month is, in truth and in fact, only $26 per month, de- 
ducting the one-third as the depreciation of the dollar in its 
purchasing ability. Hence this is not sufficient to support in 
comfort the veterans who are disabled. This item should be 
increased to $50 per month in all fairness. 

Section 2 of this bill states a mathematical problem as to the 
method of increasing pensions, and provides that all honorably 
discharged soldiers of the Army and Navy of the Civil War, 
and who are now pensioned at the rate of $20 per month, shall 
receive in lieu thereof a rate to be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Interior in multiples of 50 cents nearest approximating 30 per 
cent additional, and provides that the increase shall not exceed 
$50 and that no pension heretofore granted shall be reduced. 
The method of stating this increase is rather obscure. The pur- 
pose of this section Is to give 30 per cent increase of all pensions 
over $20 per month nearest the multiple of 50 cents. That is, 
if the pension Is $20 per month, the rate will be $26; if it is $22 
per month, it will be instead of $6.60, $6.50, or $28.50 per month; 
if the pension is $27 per month, instead of the increase being 
$8.10 it will be $8, or $35 per month. 

Section 3 of the bill is a limitation providing that no pen- 
sioner shall receive the benefit of this act for any period while 
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he is an inmate of any State or National soldiers’ home, and 
that no pensioner who has a net annual income from all sources 
of $1,000 per year shall receive the benefit of this act. ‘This 
section is wrong and should be stricken out entirely. 

Section 4 provides that the increase shall begin from the date 
of the approval of this act, and in cases of original pensions 
1 allowed from the date of commencement of such pen- 
sions. 

Section 5 provides that no attorney shall be recognized und 
no attorney fees shall be paid for the presentation or prosc- 
cution of any claim under the provisions of this act. 

This detailed analysis of the bill makes clear its several pro- 
visions and purposes. 

A brief application of its provisions to the facts will enable 
those interested to deterniine whether this is the best possible 
act that could be devised for the relief of the soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War. It is not. It falls far short of meeting (he 
needs of our veterans. 7 

The report of the Commissioner of Pensions for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1917, shows that there are now on the pension roll 
673,111 pensioners of all classes, and that during the fiscal year 
1917 the loss by death amounted to 33,232, or a decrease of 9.2 
per cent, and that this rate of losses is slightly less than the 
annual loss for each fiscal year Back as far as 1910, the death 
rate varying from 33,000 to 36,000 per year in round numbers. 
Hence the number of pensioners is rapidly decreasing, and with 
their advancing years their wants are naturally becoming more 
pressing, and the high cost of living and the depreciation in the 
purchase power of money has caused their wants to become 
more acute and the suffering of these old veterans to be keener 
each year. For them to procure the necessaries of life in many 
instances is becoming a serious task. 

It is very important, therefore, that when we come to the 
question of legislation for their relief as a class that the relief 
proposed should be adequate and suflicient. 

By the act of October 6, 1917, all soldiers’ widows wlto married 
prior to June 27, 1905, were granted a pension of $25 per month, 
which in many instances is more than the soldiers themselves 
receive. I am not criticizing this; it is right. Congress, how- 
ever, did not intend to act unfairly with the old sailors and 
soldiers of the Civil War. It is therefore obligatory now that 
this apparent inequality be promptly cured by increasing the 
soldiers’ pensiens, 

The application of this bill to the veterans would be as follows: 


Increase to $25 per month (72,€19 men) $8, 556, 077 
Increase on account of age and length of service (223,209 

. OATES tp pia canis 20, 159, 970 

Da as a gcse eee ik pak hess es Reseed Soar oad os aoa 2, 999, 520 

Tatai: (320 347: men) p40 ee 29, 715, 567 

By this increase the veterans who would have an income of 
over $1,000 a year would be stricken from the pension roll, and 
those who have died since June 3, 1917—probably 25,000—would 
also reduce the aggregate amount of the pensions, so that if it 
is a question of what it will cost to put this act in force it would 
entail an increase in pension appropriations of only about 
$22,000,000 the first year, which amount would decrease rapidly 
with each passing year. 7 

This certainly is not very much money to appropriate for the 
soldiers and sailors of the War of the Rebellion, who preserved 
this Nation, when we are appropriating billions of dollars at 
this time, and increasing the pay rolls of Government employees 
because of the high cost of living. I submit that the pensions 
of Civil War veterans should be figured on a basis of the mini- 
mum of $30 per month, or a dollar a day for each soldier. I shall 
yote for any amendment that will bring about such increase in 
this bill; that Is, I believe the basis upon which these fons 
should be figured because of the high cost of living and the low 
purchasing power of money at this time. A 

Our debt to the soldiers of the Civil War can never be repaid, 
no matter how much we proclaim our gratitude or how much 
money we give them, The average age of the Civil War veterans 
is now 73 years. 

If Congress intends to help them in their declining years, 
now is the time. Every dollar in the Treasury of the United 
States is there because the soldiers of the War of the Rebellion 
fought and suffered and died to put it there. We have our 
country because our soldiers made it possible for us to have it. 
I am going to vote for this bill because it is better than the 
present law and for the further reason that I believe that 
the Senate will amend it and in some measure do justice to our 
heroes of the Civil War. We have been liberal with our sol- 
diers who are now fighting in this righteous war. Now let us 
be but just, for we can never be too liberal with our honored 
veterans of the Civil War. 


men) 


1918. 
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Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. OSBORNE]. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I have a rather extensive acquaintance among the members of 
the Grand Army of the Republic in the United States. I have 
attended their national conyentions a great many years, There 
have been some criticisms which I feel I am in position to say 
are unfounded, and one of them is that there is any lack of ap- 
preciation of the distinguished services of the gentleman from 
Ohio, Gen. SHERWOOD, in the matter of pensions. He is regarded 
as a tried and true friend of the soldiers and his comrades of the 
Civil War. ‘There is also a very kind feeling toward the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK], the author of the widows’ pen- 
sion bill. Those two measures have been of immense service. 

This bill will, even if it is finally agreed to in its present form, 
be a-great improvement on the present law, and it seems to be 
about the only thing that we are in n position to get at this time. 
I am greatly in hopes that it will come back from the Senate in 
such n way that we can get rid of this section 3, which reads as 
follows: 

Sec. 3. That no pensioner shall be entitled to receive any benefits under 
the provisions of this act for any riod during which he shall be an in- 
mate of any State or national soldiers’ home; and tbe provisions of this 
act shall not apps. to any pensioner whose net ann income from all 
sources, Including his pension, is $1,000 or more. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BARNHART] spoke about 
the righteousness of cutting out the members ef the soldiers’ 
homes, The gentleman should take into account that the mem- 
bers of the soldiers’ homes very often have families, their faith- 
ful old wives, who are dependent upon them and who live outside, 

Old soldiers do not become members of the soldiers“ homes ex- 
cept as a matter of extremity. When they do, if they have aged 
wives living, they are compelled to break up their own homes, 
and the wives go to some relative or take alittle cottage near 
the soldiers“ home of which the husband is a member. The 
soldier’s pension then becomes the reliance for a frugal ving 
for the wife, and it is difficult to conceive a more worthy em- 
ployment for it. 

There are now a few more than 300.000 Civil War pensioners 
on the rolis, and they are passing away at the average rate of 
about 100 per day, 3,000 per month, or 36,000 per year. Their 
average age is above 73 years. These honored men, in their 
youth the brave defenders of our country, will not long be with 
us. Let us honor ourselves as we honor them by making the 
evening of their lives as serene and free from care as it is 
possible to do with a fairly liberal pension. I would, if it 
rested with me, make the minimum pension 830 per month, run- 
ning up to $50, in accordance with length of service and physical 
disability. I would cut out both the provisions of section 8, 
which deprive members of soldiers’ homes and men with an 
annual income of $1,000 or more of pension. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California: 
has expired. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanlmous consent to €x 
tend and revise my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] Thu 
Chair hears none. 

Mr, ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
8 (Mr. LINTHICUM}. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of 
this bill to increase the pensions of soldiers. It is certainly 
no more than justice to do so. We have increased the salaries 
of the Government officials, all upon the theory that it is im- 
possible for them to live as formerly on aecount of the increased’ 
cost of living. The cost of living has increased within the last 
few years on au average of 40 per cent, and this pension bill 
only makes a general increase of 80 per cent. 

The old soldiers are now very few indeed. They are all aged 
and many of them require attention as well as food and nourish- 
ment. It is quite impossible for them to maintain themselves 
in the way we want them upon the old pension basis since tho 
high cost of living has become so great in this country, 

These men, who were willing to go to the front and protect 
the Stars and Stripes, are entitled to every consideration on the 
part of a great and beneficent Government, We are now en- 
gaged in one of the greatest conflicts the world has ever known. 
We are engaged in this conflict as a mighty Nation, extending 
from north to south and east to west. Through this great union 
of all of our people we are able to wage this war as perhaps 
no other nation as young as ours could have done. It is largely 
through the efforts of those who fought in the Civil War and 
thereby maintained the Union that we are able to bring tegether 
this great mass of people and enter them into the conflict as a 
solid and united Nation. 


‘and they shall come home. 


There should be no politics whatever in this controversy. It 
should be the desire of each and every Member of this House, 
as I am sure it is the will of the citizens of this great country, 
that these men be treated absolutely fair and just; that they 
shall not want for anything in their old age in the way of atten- 
tion, nor food, or anything that is necessary. I shall, therefore, 
vote for this bill with a great deal of satisfaction, feeling that 
we sliould take care of those who at such a critical time in the 
history of our Nation helped maintain and preserve it as one 
grent people, able to-day to stand for the freedom of the peuple 
and democracy throughout the world. It was through. these 
veterans and those who have gone to their long home that we 
were maintained a great Nation. Nothing is too good for them, 
and I am proud that God has so prospered us that we can do 
them justice. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman's time be extended one minute in order that I may 
ask: him a question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BLAND] 
asks unanimous consent that the time of his colleague be ex- 
tended one minute, not to be charged against the time so far 
granted, so that he can ask him a question. Is there objection? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the RECORD. $ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Stoan]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska is recognized 
for two minutes, 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Speaker, I regret that this is the one bill 
at this session of general Interest affecting the interests of so 
many thousands that has been put in a parliamentary strait- 
jacket, to be run through so that deliberation can not be had 
on it, and no amendment can be made except by unanimous 
consent. I desire to amend this bill. I shall present an amend- 
ment, and hope that there will be no objection to its considera- 
tion; If given consideration, I am confident that it will prevalll. 

There are many thousand young men who served from 30 to 90- 
days in the Union Army toward the close of the Civil War. 
In fact there was an army, coming from every State in the 
North, whose addition to the Union forces became so impressive 
to the leaders of the South—Davis, Lee, and Johnston—that 
they helped to bring the war to an early conclusion. I shall 
move to amend, giving $25 per month to all who served not 
less than 30 days nor more than 90 in the Union Army and were 
honorably discharged, 

T am opposed to two features of this bill, but I expect to vote 
for this bill, as it ts the best we can get at this time. I expect 
further to vote for a better bill after this has passed here, has 
gone to the Senate, and come back through conference. If we 


do our duty by the members of the Grand Army now we in effect 


will say to the boys abroad, “ We propose to treat you right; we 
show you definite evidence of it when we treat generously the 
members of the Grand Army of the Republic.” Twenty years 
hence Congress will be treating right the members of the su- 
preme Army of the Republic when victory has been achieved 
[Applause. J 

The Smoot-Bland bill should be considered here and substi- 


‘tuted for this one. Every soldier who served 90 days should 


reeeive a dollar a day pension. We can stand it; it will not be 
long. Forty-minute debate on a side. During that time the 
lives of five Union defenders will have passed away. Five 
“white robes will have been exchanged for faded coats of blue.” 
The Smoot-Bland bill provides a graduated scale of from $30 
to 840 per month. This would amount to an increase per annum 
over present law of $40,000,000. We saved that much the other 
day by our cutting down the wild-cat mineral bill that amount. 
There are twa highly objectionable features in this bill which 


if it was being considered in the regular way would be cut out 


by a majority vote ef this House. But, of course, we know 
that to save these provisions is the reason for this bill coming in 
an unamendable form. The first of these features Is the clause 
which denies the veteran the benefit of this act while he is an 
inmate of a State or National soldiers’ home. That is another 
way of branding as charity what should be considered the just 
and generous recognition for age attained and service rendered. 
I resent it. What business of ours is it if the State of Nebraska 


or other State sees fit to provide a comfortable home for its 
‘pesident Civil War veterans? Moreover, if this inerense be 


given to those who stay part of the time in a soldiers’ home it 


would enable them to take longer furloughs to visit with their 
friénds, and so enjoy more fully their sunset walk of life. Are 
these State soldiers’ homes of such a character that the inmates 
should under this bill in effect be penalized from $10 to $15 a 
month for being found in one of them? The reason given seems 
to be, “For your lack of thrift evidenced by your being sent 
to a soldiers’ home you are penalized.” 

The second feature which should be taken from this bill is 
that which denies the soldier its benefits if his net annual in- 
come, including his pension, exceeds $1,000. The blind soldier, 
who has walked in darkness since the close of the war and whose 
pension is $72 per month, would take nothing under this bill on 
account of one of its limitations. 

Of course I do not believe or charge that this bill was put into 
this inflexible parliamentary groove to beat the blind, but it 
could have that effect. We can not remove the limitation. It 
forcibly illustrates why the bill should have been thrown open 
to amendment. So would its favoring provisions be denied any 
soldier who by thrift could accumulate enough money to buy a 
liberty bond, contribute to the Red Cross, or become subject to 
the Government income tax. 

Contrast for a moment these two features. In each case the 
Civil War veteran is penalized. In the first, penalized for his 
lack of thrift; in the second, punished because of his thrift. 

It reminds us of the old doctrine: 

If you can, 1 can't; 
If you will, you won't; 


You'll be damned if ed do, 
You'll be damned if you don't. 


The logic of this bill and these two ill-sorted provisions would 
start a grin in a Griffin and draw a smile from a satyr. Such 
logic would overturn the multiplication table, revoke the rule of 
three, and repudiate Euclid. 

Why mar this act intended to be just and generous with 
these two unjust and ungenerous provisions? They can be con- 
sidered by the recipients as a “fly in the ointment” and a 
“hole in the doughnut.” 

They can work out only as the means of vexatious delays in 
considering, proving, and determining the case of each bene- 
ficiary. As you present this rose of beauty and fragrance to a 
grateful recipient, why insist upon including this malignant and 
exotic thorn? 

I trust that when this bill returns it will have shed these two 
malignant features, that the minimum for soldiers of 90 days’ 
service or more shall be $30, with generous maximum, and that 
those young soldiers who came into service near the close of the 
war and who heretofore have had no recognition shall be given 
n pensionable status, because it was not their fault, but to some 
extent their credit, that the war closed so soon and their terms 
were so short. If this be all done a generous people will ap- 
prove and the grateful yeterans will rise up and “call you 
blessed.” [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr, KEATING]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado is recognized 
for two minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I feel like apologizing for tak- 
ing the time of the House. I will vote for this bill. I have al- 
Ways supported generous pension legislation and expect to con- 
tinne to do so. It seems to me, however, that modesty would 
suggest that when such unscarred veterans as the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BLAND] and myself discuss pension legisla- 
tion on the floor of this House we should hesitate to question 
the good faith of men who actually served on the field of battle, 
as did our distinguished colleague from Ohio, Gen. SHERWOOD. 
[Applause.] I have followed the general’s lead on pension legis- 
lation and many other questions, because I have always felt 
that he was one Member of this House whose Americanism could 
not be questioned. [Applause.] I feel that when he comes here 
and presents a pension bill that vitally affects the men who 
fought with him on the field of battle we are justified in believing 
it is the very best legislation that can be obtained under the 
circumstances. I therefore do not apologize for voting for this 
measure under suspension of the rules. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. LOBECK ]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized for one minute. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, I came to this Congress and 
voted for the Sherwood bill in the Sixty-second Congress, As 
a Small boy I remember many óf the men who went to the front 
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during the years of 1861 to 1865. I am probably one of few 
men here that do. But I know what those men did, and there- 
fore I have been in favor ever since coming here, on every ge- 
casion, of doing whatever I can for them. 

This bill is better than the law which we now haye on the 
statute books, and I shall vote for it. I had been in hopes that 
the minimum rate on this bin would have been $30, and if an- 
other body shall amend it, it will give me pleasure to sustain 
the conference committee if they will agree to it. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

ane SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGLEY, Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
teman from Michigan [Mr. MAPES]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan is recognized 
for two minutes, 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass this bill, although I think it ought to 
be amended in two important particulars. It is unfortunate 
that the parliamentary situation under which the bill is brought 
before the House is such as to prevent offering amendments. 
Section 3, which exempts inmates of soldiers’ homes and any 
soldier having an income of $1,000 per year from receiving the 
benefits of the bill, ought to be stricken out and the minimum 
amount of pension that any soldier who served in the Civil War 
shall receive ought to be increased. i 

There is no doubt in my mind but what a majority of the 
Members of the House favor a substantial increase in the pen- 
sions of the old soldiers, and if given the opportunity they 
would increase the minimum fixed in the bill and strike out the 
whole of section 3. It is unfortunate that the bill is presented 
to the House under such circumstances as to make it impossible 
for the Members to express themselves on these two important 
questions. It may be that this is the best that the friends of 
the old soldiers on the Committee on Invalid Pensions could do 
for them. It is quite possible that they could get no other op- 
portunity to bring the bill up, but the fact is to be regretted just 
the same, 

However, there is nothing for the individual Member who is 
in favor of inereasing the pensions of old soldiers to do but to 
vote for the bill. It is better than the present law, and for that 
reason I shall vote for it although it is not as good as it ought 
to be. I would like an opportunity to amend it, and I regret 
that my request for unanimous consent to make a motion to strike 
out section 3 was objected to. Nevertheless the bill is here and 
must be voted up or voted down as it is. Every Member must 
accépt the situation and do what is best under the circumstances. 
Once the bill is through the House there is a well-grounde} be- 
lief that the Senate will raise the minimum and strike out the 
restrictions in section 3. If that is done, those who are in favor 
of that action will have a chance to express themselves when 
the bill is sent to conference. I shall vote for the bill with 
this in view, because it is better than the present law and with 
the hope that before the legislation Is finally enacted into law 
the bill will be changed in the manner I have suggested, [Ap- 
plause.] 7 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired, 

Mr. MAPES. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for three minutes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that 
this measure as it is drawn is satisfactory to a dozen men in 
this House. Therefore I think it is very unfortunate that 
opportunity is not given to amend it to make it more satisfac- 
tory. 

There is no one here who has a higher regard for our dis- 
tingushed friend and patriot from Ohio, Gen. Surrwoon, than 
I. I know that for years and years throughout this whole coun- 
try he has been acclaimed as the friend of the old soldier. I 
know that they believe that lie has been and is still continuing 
to do his utmost to better their condition. They havelooked upon 
him as being the one man before all others who would even- 
tually bring them a dollar a day. I regret more than I can ex- 
press that the friend of the old soldier who has been looked to 
all this time can not now see fit to stand as the sponsor of that 
for which he has been given credit throughout all these years 
and give them now a dollar a day. 


Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 


1918. 


The old soldier is passing very rapidly. More than 6,000 of 
them have crossed the line since this bill was introduced. One 
of them has been dying each 18 minutes since we have been in 
session here this morning. The State of Indiana enlisted 224,000 
men in that Grand Army of the Republic. Of that number but 
18,000 remain, so that they are going very fast, and what relief 
is to be afforded them must not be very long delayed. 

The private during the Civil War who served four years re- 
ceived for his entire service but $624. If we were simply equal- 
izing the pay to-day, the amount of $1 per day would be a mere 
pittance in comparison with the payment that the soldier boys 
are now receiving, and we are all in favor of their receiving 
what they are getting. I believe on refiection that none of us 
would be willing to vote against an equalization, if that were 
possible to make. I know that this bill will be a disappointment 
to every Grand Army post in the United States. I know it will 
be a disappointment to the commander in chief of the Grand 
Army, who lives in my State. I was talking to him a few days 
ago in New Hampshire, when he said that the boys throughout 
the United States were looking to this Congress to pass what is 
known as the Smoot bill. With that the old veterans will be 
content, that is what they are expecting, and that is the least 
they should have. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Swrrzer]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
two minutes. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Speaker, on the first day of this Congress 
I introduced a bill to increase generally the pensions of Civil 
War veterans; those drawing less than $30 per month would 
be increased by a sum equal to 40 per cent of the pension now 
received; those drawing $30 or more and less than $40 per 
month would be increased by a sum equal to 333 per cent of 
the pension now received, and those drawing $40 or more and 
less than $55 would be increased by a sum equal to 20 per cent 
of the pension now received, with a minimum pension of $30 
per month, 

On January 11 last I made a speech expressing my position 
relative to this matter, and I think I have placed a copy of 
that speech in the hands of every Member of this House. So my 
position is well known. I desire to call the attention of the 
House at this time to the fact that while we increased the 
pensions of the Civil War veterans substantially in the Sher- 
wood bill, yet when you look at the increased cost of living 
since 1890, when the dependent pension bill was passed, the 
Sherwood bill only kept pace with the increased cost of living 
up to 1912, regardless of the increased age of the Civil War 
veterans, The cost of living continues to mount skyward, and 
we must give greater consideration to their increased age, as 
they are practically all now 72 and upward. The passage of 
this legislation, or the passage of a bill at this time generally 
increasing the pensions of the Civil War veterans, will likely be 
the last time that the Congress will ever have an opportunity 
of expressing its gratitude in the shape of pension legislation 
for any considerable number of the old Civil War, veterans, as 
the next decade will find only a negligible number remaining. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
chairman of the committee, Gen. SHerwoop. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr; Speaker, I want to say to the gentle- 
men who have been criticizing the action of the chairman of the 
committee, that this morning by the unanimous action of my 
committee I was authorized to ask unanimous consent to have 
this bill considered in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and if not given that unanimous consent I 
was ordered by my committee to move the suspension of the 
rules. No member of that committee will deny that fact, so I 
am acting under instructions of the committee. The Speaker 
will verify my statement that I tried to cet this bill up in such 
a way that it could be amended, but was not successful. The bill 
has been on the calendar for over two months, during which time 
6,250 old soldiers have died. I want to get this bill over to the 
Senate. It was said by the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
this was a parliamentary outrage. I did not commit the first 
. parliamentary outrage. That was committed on the 10th of 
January, 1911, when the Sulloway bill was reported out under 
suspension of the rules, carrying $75,000,000, and my distin- 
guished friend from Illinois [Mr. FULLER] was in charge of 
that bill, and he refused on the floor of the House to accept any 
amendment whatever. Now, gentlemen, when this bill comes 
beck from conference you will all have a chance to discuss the 
report of the conferees. In 1912 we passed a bill here after 
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bill got through the conferees there was not a Member of the 


House who could recognize the bill. [Laughter.] I have 
worked for this thing for four years, as my Republican friends 
know, and I never made a political speech on pension legisla- 
tion on the floor of the House. I regret that my friend from 
Indiana [Mr, Brann], a member of the committee, should have 
reflected upon the chairman of this committee, but I can take 
care of myself among the old soldiers all right. [Applause.]} 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield there just for a ques- 
tion right on this point? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I do not yield. I have only three minutes. 

Mr. BLAND. I should like to ask that the gentleman's time 
be extended. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. = 

Mr. BLAND. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman's 
time be extended two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that Gen. Surnwoop's time be extended two min- 
utes, not to be charged up. Is there objection? 

Mr. KINCHELOE, -I object. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Now, if you want to know how the old 
soldiers stand on this bill, I can give you some indication. When 
the gentleman from Indiana stated that the old soldiers were 
opposed to this bill, he could not preduce the record of a single 
Grand Army post in the United States that was opposed to this 
bill, not one. That shows how the old soldiers stand on it, 
and I think, probably, I know nearly as much about the senti- 
ments of old soldiers as does the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Branp]. [Applause.] I do not claim that the pending bill is 
adequate to meet the high cost of living at this time, but it will 
help. It will give hope and cheer to many an old veteran now 
staggering to a near-by grave. He will know by this legisla- 
tion that the Congress of the United States appreciates the 
heroic sacrifice in the great war of over a half century ago, and 
that there is a spirit in this Congress to alleviate the woes and 
hardships under which he is now laboring in his old age. It is 
a patriotic measure, and a_grateful offering to every one of my 
old comrades with whom I touched elbows in the four years of 
that terrible war, to know we do not propose that the gallant 
men, who from 1861 to 1865, fought in nearly 2,000 battles 
shall be turned out to frost-bitten grass and cold neglect like 
a worn-out dray horse. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I would have preferred the Smoot 
bill to this bill, and for that reason I regret that there is no 
opportunity of amending the bill under the parliamentary 
status, If that opportunity were afforded, there would be 
amendments offered, because my good friend and distinguished 
colleague, Gen. SHERWoop, just now suggested that he is not 
satisfied with the bill as written. But I am now convinced that 
this is all we can get. It is a good deal better than what we. 
already have, and I shall join the General in supporting the 
meusure. However, I wish we might have the opportunity to 
amend it, so as to make the minimum at least $30, and the 
maximum at least $50. I would also strike out the provision 
which forbids a pensioner receiving any pension should he be- 
come an inmate of a soldiers’ home. I would also omit that 
part of the bill that refuses a pension to a person whose annual 
income is $1,000 from all sources. 

Mr. Speaker, we should regard this roll of men not as a 
charity. That feature I know appears in the Government's 
gratuities, but a debt is due these veterans, and simply because 
one has been more successful than another in this world's 
affairs is not conclusive against his being placed on this roll. 
Such legislation in its discrimination makes the pensioner take 
on the character of a suppliant, and has the tendency to set 
him apart as an object of governmental charity. This is unfair 
to those who receive it, and it is also unfair to those who are 
denied it. These are among the reasons I regret a situation 
has been forced upon us which forbids amendment. 

Mr. LANGLEY, I yield to the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. 
VESTAL]. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, this bill in its present form is a 
disappointment to me, and in my judgment will be a disappoint- 
ment to the Grand Army of the Republic. I do not belleve it 
meets with the approval of the majority of the House. Yet, on 
account of the parliamentary situation it can not be amended, 
and no amendment can be even offered, except by unanimous 
consent, which hus already been refused. - 

We are therefore put in the position of having to support the 
bill in its present form or not at all. I shall support the measure, 
hoping that it will be revised by the Senate and in conference 


three days’ debate and sent it over to the Senate, and when that | so as to more nearly meet the present needs of the soldiers. 
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Early In the session I introduced a general pension bill pro- 
viding for $50 per month for all Union soldiers of the Civil War 
who had served 30 days or more and who had received an honor- 
able nes The bill I introduced read as follows: 

IH. R. 6973, 65th Cong., 2d sess. In the House of resentatives, 
Dec. 5, ae Mr. Vesta introduced the following bill, which was 
referred to the tee on Invalid Pensions and ordered to be 
printed.) 

A bill fixing rate of pension for soldiers of the Civil War. 

Be it 2 ete., That any officer of the Army, including Regula 

8 militia, or ax — ps in the Navy or Mar‘ne Corps o 
Uni Staten, or an however employed in the mili- 
tary or navai service o the Gaited tates or in its Marine Corps, 

whether regularly mustered or not, and who served for a period of 3% 

— or more in sad Army, Navy, or Marine Corps during the Civil 

who has recetved or may hereafter receive an honorable dis- 
chases: shall, from and after the e of this act, be entitled to 
recelye a pension at the rate of 30 per month upon proof of tha 
<< = his service in said Army for the time hereinbefore indicated : 


Duite Sia 
the; ee 7 8 5 am pee 
2. act shall in no wise reduce. the amount of the 

slo os received by any ao or enlisted man who served 
ne one — or Marine Carpa of wig United States during the 
said pension is in excess of the amount provided for 


8 bill was indorsed by practically every Grand Army post 
in my district and by numerous posts over the country, and 1 
received scores of letters from old veterans in favor of the 
measure. I understand, of course, that such a bill has objec- 
tionable features, but no general pension bill that we could 
frame would be absolutely free from criticism; and it does seem 
to me that if we ever intend to do justice to the defenders 
of the Union that still survive now is the time to do it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Spenker, I was not particularly wedded to my bill. I 
am for any measure that will substantially increase the sol- 
diers’ pensions. I am not averse to a pension bill based upon 
service, but I do not believe such a bill should cut out certain 
classes of men, as this bill proposes to do. 

At the close of the session we passed a bill increasing the 
pensions of the widows of old soldiers to $25 per month. I 
voted for that measure because it was right, but there are 
scores of old veterans under the present pension law that are 
drawing less than $25 per month. 

Mr. Speaker, it Is almitted by everyone that the purchasing 
price of a dollar to-day is only about half what it was in 
normal times. Admitting that the soldiers were properly cared 
for by the present pension laws in normal times, we sheull 
at least increase their pensions to the extent of the difference 
in the cost of living now and under normal conditions. 

This bill does not do that. It fails to provide any increase 
of pension at all for two classes of soldiers, and the increases it 
does provide are not, in my judgment, sufficient to meet present 
conditions, 

If amendments could be offered to this bill and voted upon, I 
am sure the House would pass a bill giving substantial relief, 

If permitted, I would offer an amendment striking out sec- 
tion 3 of the bill and also fixing the minimum pension at $30 per 
month, and increase this amount on the basis of service to a 
maximum of $50 per month. I want to express my appreciation 
of the old veterans of the Civil War in dollars and cents and 
not in mere words of praise for their heroic deeds. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, for a number of years I have attended Memorial 
Day exercises and have heard men tell of the heroie deeds of the 
men from 61 to 65; how they went forth to sacrifice their 
lives, if need be, to save the Union. Probably not a single Mem- 
ber of this body but what has spoken to the old soldiers of his 
district, praising their valor and patriotism, all of which is just 
and proper; but the old soldiers can not live on fine phrases or 
beautiful rhetoric; it takes something more substantial, and. so 
far as I am concerned, I would like to show my appreciation of 
the sacrifices of these men by giving them a substantial increase 
in their pensions. so that in their last days at least they would 
feel that the Government for which they fought and sacrificed 
kad kept its faith with them. 

Mr. Speaker, section 3 of this bill ought to be stricken out. 
Thousands of soldiers have gone to soldiers’ homes because the 
meager pensions they receive would not keep them. If they 
were given substantial pensions, many of them would leave the 
homes at once and feel that they were not wards of charity. I do 
not believe that any soldier goes to a soldiers’ home from choice. 
They are compelled to go because of the small pensions they 
receive. 

The 81.000 clause should, in my judgment, be stricken out. 
Why should a soldier who has given, say, two and one-half 
“years of his life to the cause of the Union be refused an in- 
crease in pension because he has been thrifty and has an annual 


income of more than $1,000? Is a man's income, or lack of 
income, to be the determining factor as to his service? 

The bill proposed here carries an increase of about $29,000,000. 
If section 3 should be stricken from the bill and the bill amended 
to make the minimum $30 per month, with a maximum of $50 
per month, based upon the length of service, it would carry an 
increase of probably $60,000,000 to $70,000,000. Bur should we 
refuse, or even hesitate, tu take frum the Treasury, which these 
men sacrificed to save, a sufficient amount to help them in their 
declining days? 

Mr. Speaker, I have great love for the South. I have great 
admiration for the men who suffered and died, many of them, 
for a cause which they believed to be just. But, nevertheless, 
it is these men for whom we are legislating to-day, with thou- 
sands of their comrades who have passed to the great beyond, 
who made it possible for us, in this great crisis, to have a united 
country. More than 50 years have passed since that struggle, 
and I thank God to-day thar no semblance of bitterness or strife 
exists. We have long since learned that there is no geography 
in American manhood and that there ure no sections in Ameri- 
can patriotism, 

On this very day, in many a vine-clad cottage in fair New 
England and in old plantation homes in North Carolina and 
Tennessee, may be seen hanging over the mantelpiece, bound 
together In love and honor, two crossed swords, carried to bat- 
tle, respectively, by one who wore the blue and one who wore 
the gray. 

Only a few years ago the sons of the northern soldiers con- 
tested in friendly rivalry with the sons of the gray on the fire- 
swept steeps of El Caney. We have seen the sons of the gray 
carrying the Stars and Stripes over the Spanish intrench- 
ments in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the far-away Philippines. We 
have seen the day when the sons of the blue and the sons of 
the gray bivouacked together on the hills overlooking Santiago, 
and have seen their blood mingled in a common eause in the 
trenches around that stricken city. 

And to-lay thousands of men from the North, the South, the 
East, and the West, knowing but one country and one flag, are 
offering their lives on the sunny plains of France that military 
autocracy shall forever be destroyed and that the peoples of 
all nations, great and small, shall have individual political 
freedom. They are offering their lives for the life and existence 
of our Nation, the same Nation for whose existence these vet- 
erans of the Civil War offered their lives. 

We have justly appropriated billions of dollars to care for 
the present defenders of our country in a war waged not alone 
for self-defense and self-preservation, but for humanity. Shall 
we longer delay just pensions to the defenders of the Union and 
the flag we love? 

The Nation owes a debt of gratitude to these men that it 
can never repay, no matter how great the pensions. 

I shall support this bill, sincerely hoping that section 3 will 
be stricken out and a more liberal increase granted by the 
Senate. fApplnuse.] 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of liberal pen- 
sions for all of the soldiers of the Civil War who have an honor- 
able service and have been honorably discharged. And while 
the Sherwood bill now under discussion by the House does not 
in all respects come up to my idea of what a liberal pension is, 
I am going to vote for it, as it is more liberal than the law now 
in force. 

It is unfortunate, indeed, that this bill had to come up under 
suspension of the rules, so that it is, as has been well said in 
this debate, in “a parliamentary strait-jacket,” not subject to 
or open for amendment, and we have to vote for it or against it 
as it stands. I would like to see the bill amended to give the 
soldier a dollar a day as a minimum pension and to strike 
out that section of the bill that excludes the soldiers in sol- 
diers’ homes and those who have an income of $1,000 per year, 
for the reason that it will take so much time to adjudicate and 
determine the amount of the various soldiers’ incomes that 
many of these deserving veterans will have passed to their 
reward before the Pension Bureau will have been able to settle 
upon the amounts of their various incomes. 

We can never as a Nation repay the soldiers of the Civil War 
for the many hardships and privations which they had. to un- 
dergo during that terrible struggle, and now that they are old 
and many of them are helpless I feel that we should give 
to them that which is justly their due without having any un- 
necessary strings tied to it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote 
for this bill because it is the best we can get at this time. The 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BLaxp] hag been attacked by 
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Democrats because they say he has talked polities in connec- 
tion with the bill. Well, his forceful remarks in behalf of the 
old soldiers may not be pleasing to Democrats, but everyone 
here knows that he has done more than all the rest put together 
to bring this bill before the House in the proper way. [Ap- 
plause.] His brief but splendid speech last Saturday aroused 
the House to the danger threatening the bill and paved the 
way for bringing the bill early and properly before the House, 
and his effort, continued to-day, would have been successful 
but for the determined opposition of the Democratic leaders, 
whose course was approved on that side of the House. I ob- 
ject to the feature of this bill which excludes from its bene- 
fits soldiers who are in soldiers’ homes. Everyone knows that 
soldiers in homes are there on account of extreme poverty, and 
they of all others should have the benefit of the increase of 
pensions. I object to the feature which withholds the benefits 
of this law from those who are enjoying incomes of $1,000 a 
year or more. I have time to speak of only one objection to 
this feature, and that is the difficulty in determining the amount 
of a soldier’s income whether or not he is entitled to the in- 
crease. I have had some experience in pension matters, and 
those which have given most trouble are those requiring in- 
vestigation to determine whether or not a widow was entitled 
to a pension; whether or not she was enjoying an income of 
$250 a year. I think that ought to be stricken out. It ought to 
be eliminated. 

I object further because this bill is not automatic; because, 
if it becomes a law, soldiers will be required to furnish proof 
as to age and length of service, and thus suffer long delay and 
much inconvenience. The law ought to be so drafted that the 
increases will be allowed without further proof and without 
application by the soldiers. But in spite of these defects I shall 
vote for the bill, hoping that the Senate will pass the Smoot bill, 
and that the House will later have sense enough to accept the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE]. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, I shall support this bill, 
I very much hoped that we would have an opportunity to offer 
some amendments, or at least that I should have an oppor- 
tunity to support some amtndments to its features. I regret 
exceedingly the parliamentary situation in which we find our- 
selves this morning, which makes this impossible. I believe 
that there should be a minimum of $30 per month. I believe 
this country is too big and too grand not to offer this small 
compensation to the soldiers who protected that flag. I would 
like also to see the maximum amount raised to $50 a month. 

I extend my remarks by printing in the Recorp a letter with 
resolutions adopted by a Grand Army post, in Colorado, favor- 
ing, in preference to this bill, the provisions of the Senate 
“Smoot bill,” which provisions I had hoped to have opportunity 
to support to-day rather than the bill before us. ‘The letter is 
as follows: 


Groncre H. Tnouas Post, No. 7. 
GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
DEPARTMENT OF COLORADO AND WYOMING, 
Fort Collins, Colo., April 30, 1918. 


To Hon. J. F. Snarnoru and C, S. THomas, Senators, and to the Hon. 
B. C. HILLIARD, C. B. TIMBERLAKE, EDWARD KEATING, and EDWARD T. 
TAYLOR, Representatives. 


GENTLEMEN: At a regular meeting of the George H. Thomas Post, 
No. 7, the Department of Colorado and Wyoming, Grand Army of the 
Republic, the matter of pensions for the survivors of the vil War 
being under consideration, a committee was appointed to draw up a 
suitable appeal to our Senators and Representatives in Congress to 
assist and advance the interests of the veterans in the matter of 
increasing their pensions. In accordance with this action may we 
not submit the following premises: At the outbreak of the “ War of 
the Rebellion" the loyal sons of the North mded to the call of 
President Lincoln with a firm and resolute determination to preserve the 
Union of States. For more than four years the conflict was — 
with varying success, and the success of the Union Army justifies the 
assertion that the cause was just. Our Government has rendered 
tardy justice to these men who saved the Union. Now. after a la 
of more than a half of a century, and in their declining years, they 
are unable to maintain themselves by their individual efforts, and 
many of them are wholly dependent upon the insufficient bounty now 
bestowed upon them by our Government to meet the ever increasing 
cost of their daily sustenance. 

In view of these facts they hereby most earnestly appeal to you 
and to this great Nation to grant them an increased pension sufficient 
for their support during the few years remaining to them, and we 
most earnestly request your hearty support and earnest endeayors to 
enact into law the “Smoot bill” now before Congress, that being, as 
we believe, a just increase in thelr behalf. 

Most respectfully submitted. 

R. Q. TENNEY. 
II. I. GARBUTT. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. DOWELL]. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I intend to vote for this bill, 
because it is the best we can get at this time. I regret that the 
bill can not be amended and enlarged. I am sure if the House 


had an opportunity it would amend the bill and increase these 
pensions. s 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. SANDERS]. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I am exceedingly 
glad that the House is finally able to take up the question of the 
passage of a bill to increase the pensions of the soldiers of the 
Civil War. I expect to cast my vote in favor of this measure, 
which grants an increase in pensions of approximately 30 per 
cent. The bill provides for a minimum of $25 and a maximum 


The bill is, of course, in charge of the majority party, and since * 
it is up under a suspension of the rules, no amendment can be 
offered without unanimous consent, which has already been re- 
fused. It seems to me that this legislation was of sufficient im- 
portance to justify the bringing of the measure before the House 
in the usual way, so amendments might have been offered aud 
considered. The minimum should have been raised to $30, and 
I had intended, if the bill had been so brought before the House 
as to be subject to amendment, to offer an amendment to increase 
the minimum to $30. I think the section should be stricken out 
that deprives the man with an income of $1,000 from the benefits 
of the bill and which deprives the soldier who has been unfor- 
tunate enough to go to the old soldiers’ home of its benefits. 
Why should either class be omitted? They both served the 
country well and faithfully. The wages of skilled employees 
have been greatly increased; the scale of wages for unskilled 
labor has been advanced, and increases have been given to Gov- 
ernment employees. 

The reason for this was on account of the increase in the cost 
of living. When the cost of living was not so high the amount 
of pension received by the soldiers under the former laws went 
a long way toward furnishing them with the necessaries of 
life; but the cost of living, of food, clothing, fuel, and all of 
the necessaries of life, has advanced by such leaps and bounds 
that the amount paid the soldier becomes a mere pittance and 
is soon gone. The amount of the increase ought at least to 
have been sufficient to have met the difference in the cost of 
living now and in normal times. 

This Congress has appropriated billions of dollars for the 
purpose of carrying on the present war, and no word of criti- 
cism is heard against these vast and unprecedented appro- 
priations. Every American wants his country preserved, the 
rights of its citizens protected. and its flag saved from dis- 
honor. Our hearts swell with just pride as the youth of to-day 
go forth to battle for our common country. During the past 
year no honor has been too great to heap upon the young 
soldier—God bless him—who leaves his peaceful and happy 
pursuits to go forth in battle array for his country. How 
proud we are of his gallant bravery; but while our eyes are 
turned toward these new patriots these old battle-scarred heroes 
of the past must not be neglected or forgotten. 

There was a time, over a half century ago, when these men 
for whom this legislation is being passed stepped with light, 
step and stood erect—the flower of the youth of that generation. 
My father, James Sanders, volunteered in Company F of the 
Thirty-first Indiana Infantry before he was 16 years of age, 
and served for four and one-half years—and until the country 
was united by the victory of the Union Army. He and many of 
his comrades have passed away; they no longer answer the roll 
call here, but must respond to the roll call over yonder. Soon 
they will all be gone. In this grave crisis, when we are 
assembling our might to fight the new battle, America must not 
forget that it Is because of the victories achieved by the men 
of 61 and 65 that we enter this mighty struggle a united people 
with the united resources and wealth and power of these 
United States. 

I have heartily supported and advocated the passage of legis- 
lation to care for the new soldier in khaki, to protect those 
dependent upon him, and to lighten the burden of those at 
home who are bereft of his kindly care. Let us also care for 
these old comrades in blue, whom the Almighty has spared 
these many years; their presence and counsel has been a source 
of profound inspiration to us when we of the present genera- 
tion have been called upon to pay the cost for a secure and 
respected Nation. Let us cheer them in their declining days 
and keep them here as long as we can. When the American 
soldiers abroad shall have fought their last battle on the bloody 
fields of France, crushed the foe of civilization, and come 
back at last to their native land these old patriots will join 
the heroes upon their triumphant return, and in a grand re- 
view they shall march together, these noble heroes of two 
wars, all equally honored and praised and loved by the peoples 
of this Republic Which they have preserved and defended. 
[Applause.] 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. SxNoox]. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Speaker, I believe there are two reasons 
why the pensions of the soldiers of the Civil War should be 
increased at this time. The first reason is that nearly all the 


desires to provide a substantial increase in the pensions allowed 
under the existing law. The estimated cost under the prepared 
bill the first year is over $22,000,000. The maximum amount 
per month payable under this bill is $39 and the minimum 
amount 823. On account of the increased cost of all necessaries 


soldiers have reached the period of life where they are unable | of life, the advanced age of all survivors of the Civil War and 


to longer do any work or to help themselves. The next reason 
is that when wo passed the war-risk insurance bill we so gen- 
erously provided for the soldiers enguged in the present war 
and for the widows of the Civil War veterans, then it be- 
comes the duty of Congress to now look after the veterans of 
the war of 1801. 

It is estimated that there are now only 300,000 soldiers of 
the Civil War left.on the pension roll of the Government, The 
nverage age of these pensioners is estimated at T8 years. 

This body of men are all that are left of those who carried 
on that grent war for the preservation of the Union. They are 
‘becoming feeble and are now wholly unable to work and are 
therefore entitled to just and generous treatment. 

In discussing what kind of pension legislation should be 
adopted at this session of Gengress, I have often expressed 
the opinion that the minimum rate ‘should be $30 per month 
with an increase as to age and length of service in the war on 
a basis similar to that iu existing law. 

However, the pending bill was favorably reported to ‘the 
House by the Committee on Invalid Pensions and has been 
brought up to-day for consideration by a motion made by the 
chairman of that committee to suspend the rules. ‘Therefore, 
under the rules of the House, having been brought up in this 
way, it can not be amended. It, however, carries a substantial 
increase of pension to the soldiers of the Civil War. 

It affords the only opportunity I have had to help these 
Soldiers to secure any Increase in the rate of their pensions 
and I shill therefore gladly take the opportunity of voting for 
its passage. 

I do not favor the provisions of section 8. providing that the 
law shall net apply to any pensioner whose net annual income 
from all sources, including his pension, is $1,000 or more. If 
this provision is adopted, it will require the pensioner to offer 
proof upon this subject and the question will be left to the 
decision and interpretation of some officer in the Pension 
Department. 

My experience with similar provisions, heretofore carried 
in the pension Jaws, is that they have led to great delay and 
sometimes to injustice. 

The men who receive the benefit of this law, as I have 
already said, are now quite old and will not live long to enjoy 
the pension it provides for. If they are to receive help at all, 
it must be given at once. 

In my judgment it is wrong to adopt a policy that will lead 
to delay. What is needed most of all is a law that requires 
just as little proof as possible and requires no interpretation. 

It has been stated several times in the course of this debate 
that this bill will be amended in the Senate. I wish to express 
the hope that it may be amended in the two particulars to 
which I have called attention, the elimination of the provision in 
section 3 and the raising of the minimum rate te $30 per month. 

I wish to close these brief remarks as I began, that I am 
j ng this bill nat because I think it is the best that 
could be adepted, or all that the soldiers ought to have in the 
way of a pension at this time, but because it is far better than 
the existing law and grants a substantial increase of pension 
to men who deserve it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker; how much time have I re- 


maining? 


The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman has seven minutes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has three minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BESHLIN]. 

Mr. BESHLIN. Mr. Spenker, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions has submitted the pending bill to the House for its con- 
sideration and favors its early enactment into law. Every 
Meniber has had in mind doing full justice to the old soldiers 
who served in the Union Army during the Civil War. ‘Those 
who survive are fast disappearing. I understand that there are 
less than 300.000 mow living and that they are passing away at 
the rate of one every 18 minutes. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. There are 306,000 now living. 

Mr. BESHLIN. So before long this great army responsible 
for the preservation of the Unien will have entirely passed 
away. The committee, under the leadership of its chairman, 
the gallant gentleman from Ohio, Gen. Syerwoop, recognizing 
not only the service of these men to their country in its hour 
of trial but also their advanced years and infirmities of age, 
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their consequent disability, I favor a minimum of $80 a month 
and would gladly vote for it. I am aware that the minimum 
of $25 per month increases the pension of short-term soldiers 
about 50 per cent, while the long-term soldiers will -get an 
increase of only about 30 per cent. All men who enlisted and 
served their country during the Civil War were paid only about 
$13 or $14 per month, while these now serving in ‘the ‘armies 
of our country are receiving a minimum of $30 per month and 
$15 more for a dependent wife and $5 to $8 for dependent chil- 
dren, The Government in addition provides insurance at the 
rate of $8 per thousand. The amount now pald is little enough 
for the services required. Surely the Government, in view of 
this statement, should provide liberally for these old soldiers 
and thereby relieve them from anxiety in their declining years. 

Mr. NORTON. Did the gentleman say that this was the 
unanimous report of the committee? 

Mr. BESHLEN. I understand so. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentieman has apparently not read tlie 


The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. WETTE]. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, in my portion of the 
very limited time allowed for ‘the consideration of this bill 
it is impossible to analyze it and te point out and emphasize 
what seem to me to be its inadequacies. I resent that the 
majority should force upon us a purliamentary situation which 
prevents full and free discussion and forbids offering amend- 
ments to increase the rates provided or to eliminate objection- 
able features frem the bill. 

The provisions of the bill, the number of persons affected, and 
the increased appropriation called for by its terms may be 
summarized as follows: 2 

Section 1 of the bil pro m 5 
r DAAE tific ADIA K 


cial act and higher monthly rates on the basis of attuined ages and 
lengths of service, as follows: 
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The latter rate is extended to cases of unfitness for or inability to 


form manual labor due to disability of service origin, without regard 
to length of service or age. 

Section 2 proposes tncrease in general law and special act rates of 
$20 per month or more. by multiples of 50 cents, to amounts nearest 
ä 30 per cent additional, but with the proviso that no rate 


T exceed $50 per month. 
B wi p benefits from inmates of State or 
National soldiers’ bomes and pensioners whose net annual income from 
sources, including pension, is 81.000 or more. 

Application of the terms of sections 1 and 2 of the bil to Ciel War 
survivors on the roll at the close of the last fiscal year at rates of less 
than $50 per month afferds as to numbers affected and annual 

crease in cost as follows: 


By the act of October G, 1917, all widows of soldiers who drew 
Civil War pensions or had a. pensionable status and who mar- 
ried the soldiers prior to June 27. 1905, were granted a pension 
wf $25 per month. This is not tom much, but it is manifestly 
inequitable that tens of thousands of soldiers still Hving, many 
of whom are burdened with dependents, sheuld receive no more 


then the widows of other soldiers. Our veterans have livec to 
see and to feel the burden of abnormal prices in all the neces- 
sities of life. It is said that the purchasing power of the dollar 
to-day as compared with May, 1912, is no more than 40 cents 
on the dollar. It is estimated that this bill will Increase the 
purchasing power of the soldier's pension to about 72 per cent 
of its purchasing power in 1912. It teaves the pensioners worse 
off than they were in 1912 with the prices and the pensions then 
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prevailing. More than 95 per cent of the veterans receiving 
pensions have little or no income in addition to their pensions. 
Practically all of them are over 72 years of age. They are 
passing away at the rate of more than 3,000 each month, and 
soon all will have answered to the last call. In recognition of 
this fact and ‘of these changed conditions, this bill should carry 
a minimum of at least 830 per month and a maximum based on 
age and service of not less than $50 per month. To do less than 
this is to fail signally in our duty. 

Section 8 of the bill,.providing that the increases should not 
be available to those having an income of $1,000, should be 
stricken out. Less than 5 per cent of the pensioners have such 
an income. The retention of this provision in the bill means 
long delays and vexatious inquiries in every case. I prefer that 
the small percentage of pensioners having already a living in- 
come should enjoy the benefits of this bül than that all our eld 
soldiers should be subjected to the annoyances incident to the 
administration of such a provision. I am likewise to 
excluding those in soldiers’ homes from the benefits of the law. 
I do not feel that the veterans who are so unfortunate as to 
have no homes of their own or who are without those able to 
eare for them should be penalized by exclusion from the benefits 
of this bill because they have sought entrance to the one refuge 
open to them. 

In spite of the fact that the bill falls far short of my hopes 
I shall support it, for it will bring some relief to the men whom 
we owe so much, 

“And they came to the gate within the wall, where Peter holds the keys. 
Stand up, stand up now, Uinson, and answer loud and high, 
The good that ye did for the sake of men or ever ye came to die— 


The good that ye did for the sake of men in little earth so lone!’ 
And the naked soul of Tomlinson grew white as a rain-washed bone. 


„This I have read in a book,” he said, and that was told to me, 
And this I have thought that another man thought of a prince in 


And Peter twiried the jangling keys in weariness and wrath. 

“Ye bave read, ye bave heard, ye have thought,” he said, “and the 
tale Is yet to run; 

By the worth of the body once ye had, give answer—what ha’ ye done?” 

To such a challenge what answer can we give for the veterans 
of the Union Army. In our hour of stress as young men they 
gave up opportunities, careers, homes, and all that men hold 
dear. They suffered and sacrificed for human rights and 
the preservation of our Union, All that America is to-day is due 
to them, and on America hang the hopes of the world. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, during the last Congress I 
had the honor of serving on the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
of which the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
woop] is the chairman, and who now has charge of this bill 
before the House. While I served on that committee I made a 
special study of pension legislation and of the needs of the vet- 
erans of the Mexican and Civil Wars. I introduced and got 
through the committee and Congress a great many special bills 
for the relief of the old soldiers and the widows and orphans of 
old soldiers. No service that I have performed here has given 
me more pleasure than to procure for them this needed and well- 
merited relief. 

In studying the needs of these veterans I came to the conclu- 
sion that a general increase in pensions should be granted. Since 
the Sherwood bill was passed granting maximum of $1 per day, 
conditions have changed. Not only has the dollar lost about half 
of its purchasing power, but the veterans have grown older, more 
helpless, and require more to minister to their. needs and com- 
fort. The bill before the House grants an increase of 30 per cent. 
That helps, but it is pot enough. December 5 last I introduced 
a bill (H. R. 6981) granting an increase of $15 per month over 
the rates in the Sherwood law of 1912. Since introducing this 
bill I have received many letters from old soldiers in the district 
I have the honor to represent and from at least a dozen different 
Northern States indorsing my bill. ` 

I regret that under the rules under which this bill is being con- 
sidered no amendments can be offered. If I had an opportunity 
to do so, I should offer my bill as a substitute. As the bill now 
before the House is the only one that can be considered and 
offers 2 considerable increase, theugh not enough, I shall take 
pleasure in voting for it with the hope that the Senate will grant 
additional increases. [Applause.]} 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks, I ask to have 
printed H. R. 6981, the bill introduced by me December 5, 1917, 
and which is as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 6981). to amend an act entitled “An act granting S ay: er 
to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served in Civil 
War and the War with Mexico,” approved May 11, 1912, so as to in- 
crease certain pensions $15 per month. A 
Be it enacted, etc., That the first and second paragraphs of the act 

entitled “An act granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and 


officers, who served in the Civil War and the War with Mexico,“ ap- 
proved May 11, 1912, is hereby amended to read as follows: 


“That any person who served 90 days or more in the military or 
naval service of the United States du the late Civil War, who has 
been honorably discharged therefrom, who has reached the age of 
ars or over, shall, upon making proof of such facts, according to 
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ears and served 90 days, $36 per month 
six months, $37.50 per month; one year, 839 per month; one and a 
years, §42 or over, 845 per month. That any 
paron who served in the military or naval service of the United States 
uring the Civil War and received an honorable h and Who 
0 


from 
his disability is now unabie to perform 
the maximum pension under this act, to 
regard to len of service or age. 
served 60 


in line of duty resulting a 
wit, $45 per month, without 


Mr. Speaker, I yield one-half minute to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BROWNING]. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this pension 
measure because it is the best we can get at this time. In hoth 
the last Congress and early in this session I introduced a bill 
providing for $30 per month flat, regardless of length of service 
or age. I would rather now vote for that bill, and if I had the 
opportunity would offer it as an amendment. However, under 
the circumstantes I will support this bill. 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted Mr. Bnowxlxd to 
extend his remarks in the Reconp. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield one-half minute to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kress]. 

Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, a little more than a 
year has now passed since that fateful April day when the Con- 
gress of the United States declared that a state of war exists be- 
tween the United States of America and the Imperial German 
Government. Never in the world's history has a more stupen- 
dous task come upon a people; never has the spirit of a free 
people been aroused so signally, nor has the spirit of a free 
people ever manifested itself so significantly in terms of such a 
high-born ideal. During the months that have passed the 
courage, the ardor, the initiative, and the generous devotion 
of the people to a sacred cause have found nobler expression 
than has ever been recorded in the history of nations. Looking 
about one can not help but be impressed with what the Ameri- 
can people have felt, and how they have translated their feel- 
ings into action. When war was first declared there were those 
who doubted the response that would be made, but those who 
questioned the propriety of entering upon this great war or 
deubted the wisdom of the step were not long in being con- 
vinced that the American people were not only determined that 
German insolence would no longer be tolerated but that America 
would take a stop forward and declare for world democracy. 
Never, perhaps, has there been such an exhibition of a people’s 
generous attitude as has.been shown in the subscription for 
billions of liberty bonds, in the indorsement of the project of 
a selective draft which enrolled 10,000,000 men, and in sane- 
tioning the appropriation of billions of dollars for the sup- 
port of the Army and Navy and other war-emergeney activities. 

Within a comparatively short period more than a million 
men have been assigned to cantonments scattered throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. These men have been 
clothed, armed, and equipped, and are being transported to the 
seat of war as rapidly as circumstances permit. The volun- 
tary agencies which asked for support from the American people 
met with a response that thrilled the heart and cheered the spirit 
of every American citizen. Millions of dollars for the Red 
Cross, for the Young Men’s Christian Association, for the 
Knights of Columbus, and for other organizations were con- 
tributed with generous hand. 

It is a fine tribute to the spirit of democracy which is un- 
alterably opposed to the doctrine of militarism that it should 
be able to rally its social and economic forces in so short a time 
with so littie confusion and with such practical unanimity. The 
spirit of sacrifice has found expression on every hand—whether 
in the crowded city, with its teeming thousands, or in the thinly 
populated country places—everywhere the American people have 
given ready response. Mothers and fathers have dedicated 
their sons, and wives, with tear-stained eyes, have not counted 
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the cost too great to submit to long and perhaps timeless separa- 
tion. From farm and fireside, from store and factory, from 
city and hamlet, from all the marts of trade, industry, and 
commerce the legions have come, willing and glad to pay, if 
necessary, the price of life for the cause of eternal liberty. 

And while the men and boys have been massing for active 
participation, the women of the land have given examples of 
unparalleled devotion in ministering to the physical needs and 
comforts of Army and Navy. The future historian will write 
as one of the significant pages in history that which describes 
the heroism of the women of the land, who not only gave their 
sons and husbands and brothers but organized aid, comfort, and 
relief on a scale such as never has been paralleled in the annals 
of time, All that has been done, all that will be done, and all 
that can be done is but the latent spirit of a free people ex- 
pressed for the purpose of perpetuating the doctrine of indi- 
vidual liberty. It will ever be the crowning glory of America 
that in the year 1776 she began the work of putting kings out 
of commission. Since that time the business of being a king 
by Divine right has had a precarious existence, and when the 
final blow of the struggle in which we are now engaged is 
struck the autocratic king business will be dead and damned 
beyond the hope of a political or civil resurrection. The one 
clear dominating nofe above the “tumult and the shouting” is 
that which proclaims the right of every nation to say how it 
will be governed and the right of every human being to be a 
participant in the government that holds its protecting flag 
over him. Such is the purpose of America in the war, and in the 
attainment of that purpose we shall not falter or fail while the 
American spirit so manifest now renders tribute to its ideals 
and traditions, 

But while we contemplate with satisfaction the splendid spirit 
of America’s millions of patriotic and self-sacrificing-men and 
women, we must not close our eyes to the fact that within our 
borders there exists an element not openly and avowedly dis- 
loyal, but secretly intent on undermining the principles upon 
which the superstructure of our cause rests. By a most in- 
sidious propaganda that element sows the seeds of sedition, en- 
courages proselyting, disseminates false news, disuades people 
from subscribing to loans, lays plots to destroy our munition 
plants, and in a hundred devious ways give aid and comfort to 
the enemy The Government in its treatment of this disaf- 
fected clement has exercised a leniency that has reached its 
limits. There is now no middle ground. Every inhabitant of 
the United States is either for or against the Government. The 
people have spoken and they demand that those who in secret 
traduce the Government by plot and intrigue shall be treated as 
enemies of the State and be summarily dealt with. It is the 
blindest of follies to tolerate any form of treasonable conduct 
within our household at any time. Much greater is the folly 
when the masses of the people in a nation are staking their 
lifeblood and treasure in a crisis that imperils human freedom. 
A neutral citizen in the United States to-day is an anachronism. 
Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are vouchsafed to 
him who stands by the flag and what it represents. Patriotism 
can have no dual personality; treason alone is the hydraheaded 
monster. The cause is too sacred, the issue too momentous to 
tolerate longer in any cou:munity those who by insidious arts and 
schemes would prey upon the vitals of the country. And if I 
sense aright the spirit of the people, they demand that the 
severest penalties should be imposed upon those who would 
jeopardize the success of our Army and Navy. To suffer enemy 
plotters in this country to poison liberty at its very fountain 
heud is to trifle with the tolerant and patient spirit of the peo- 
ple To impose mild Federal imprisonment or internment may 
well accord with judicial sanction in time of peace, but treason 
in time of war demands a sterner retribution. To strike a swift 
and sure blow now will serve to show that the traitor and his 
treasonable conduct can have no abiding place in this Republic. 

I have been profoundly impressed with the fine ardor and 
splendid spirit manifested among the people whom I represent. 
Everywhere I have found them loyal, hopeful, considerate. 
From every roof tree flies the service flag. The daughters of 
the communities are in the Red Cross organizations, the mothers 
helpful in the clubs and at the firesides, the sons in the trenches, 
the fathers on the farms and in the factories, each doing not 
merely his “ bit,” but his very best. What is being done among 
my own people I have a feeling is being done in varied and 
varying degrees in every congressional district throughout this 
broad land. Who can escape the sense of pride when he con- 
templates his country, 100,000,000 strong, definitely pledged to 
break the tyranny of autocracy and committed to enthrone the 
ideal of free government in the hearts and consciences of hu- 
manity. The cause is a sacred one, and the American people 


will justify themselves in their splendid support of all measures 


that tend to eliminate distinctions and strengthen the bonds of 
universal brotherhood. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have yielded to other gentle- 
men practically all of the time I happen to have control of 

use I wanted to emphasize the view I have always enter- 
tained, that where a gentleman by reason of his committee 
status or otherwise happens to be fortunate enough to control N 
some of the time for debate he ought to realize that it belongs 
to his colleagues, and that he ought not try to hog it himself. I 
shall utilize the little time I have left for ‘the purpose of 
saying one or two things that I shall elaborate on at a later date 
under the leave which I have obtained heretofore to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp on this question. In common with a 
number of my colleagues on this side of the House who have 
spoken on this bill, I wish to state that I would be glad to have 
the opportunity of voting for an amendment to the bill fixing the 
minimum pension at $30 a month. The Recorp will show that 
ever since I became a Member of this body I have contended 
for such a law. We have talked for all these years about a 
dollar-a-day pension bill and many soldiers were led to believe 
that they had it, only to discover later that they had been misled. 
I am not going to indulge in any criticism of the majority 
that Is not just and fair, but it is no answer to the argument 
that we ought to have a chance to vote for amendments to 
liberalize this bill, to say that in times past and under entirely 
different conditions the Republican Party brought up pension 
bills under a suspenson of the rules, as has been done to-day, 
I might add in this connection that the amendments that gentle- 
men desired to offer to the Sulloway bill, which has been re- 
ferred to frequently in this debate, were not designed to liber- 
alize the bill, as we are seeking to do to-day, so that the fact 
that the Republicans, when they controlled the House, invoked 
a suspension of the rules does not show any unfriendliness to 
Vae og soldier, as the proceedings of the majority here to-day 

o show. 

As I recall it, the Grand Army of the Republic and the sdidiers 
of the country were satisfied with the Sulloway bill, and did 
not want it amended, while according to the best information 
I can get as to their attitude on this bill they do want it amended 
in some particulars. I have not the remotest doubt that if we 
could get the privilege of offering an amendment providing a 
minimum of $30 a month this House would adopt it with an 
overwhelming vote. The old soldiers of the country and their 
friends will not fail to note that with complete unanimity the 
Republicans of this body have to-day sought in every parlia- 
mentary way to get a chance to liberalize this bill, and that these 
efforts have been uniformly blocked by gentlemen on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House. My genial friend from Ohio [Mr. 
Key] suggested a while ago that the action of the recent confer- 
ence of the Republican Members of the House approving the 
Smoot bill is responsible for the partisanship and acrimony 
which has developed in this debate. Of course I take it that 
the Democrats of the House have never been guilty of similar 
action. I am unable to understand how the decision of the 
Republican Members of the House, that they favored the Smoot 
bill, which is a more liberal bill than this one, stirred up our 
Democratic friends and invoked partisan discussion, if it be true, 
as some of them contend, that the Democratic Party is friendlier 
to the old soldiers than the Republican Party. Of course, every- 
one who is at all familiar with the history of pension legislation 
knows that such a contention is absurd. 

My distinguished friend from Missouri, Judge Rucker, who 
is always eloquent and usually fair in debate, referred to the 
Sherwood Act of May 11, 1912, as an evidence of the friendli- 
ness of the Democratic Party to the veterans of the Civil War. 
I have not the time to go into an analysis of the vote on that 
bill, but I beg to remind the House that with 225 Democratic 
Members of this body at that time, only 97 Democratic votes were 
cast for the bill, while practically the entire Republican yote 
was cast for it. 

An analysis of the vote shows that but for the loyal and un- 
wavering support which it received at the hands of the Repub- 
lican membership the bill would have been overwhelmingly 
defeated in the House of its alleged friends. The vote in the 
Senate was of a similar character, and the vote in both Houses 
on that bill shows unmistakably and unanswerably, as I have 
heretofore said in this body, that the Republican’ Party as an 
organization has been the constant advocate and loyal sup- 
porter of liberal pensions for those who fought under the Stars 
and Stripes in every conflict in which our Jag has been carried, 
and that the Democratic Party as an organization, with here 
and there an exception, has been, particularly since the Civil 
War, against liberal pension legislation. And mark this predic- 
tion, gentlemen, and I am willing to renounce all claims to the 
gift of prophecy if I miss it: I predict that there will be a lot 
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of Democratie votes against this bill, which vote would be con- 
siderably larger but for the political exigencies involved, and 
that there will not be a single Republican vote cast against it. 

Before closing, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that I do not 
believe my colleague from Indiana, Mr. BLAND, intended to 
question the loyalty to the old soldiers of Ohio’s grand old man, 
Gen. SHERWoop, and I think the language that the gentleman 
used was in the heat of debate, more or less perverted for one 
purpose or another. I have served for many years ou the 
Invalid Pensions Committee with Gen. SHrrwoop, and I am 
glad to say that I do not think the soldiers of the country have 
a more faithful or a more loyal friend in this body than he. 
[Applause. ] . 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr; Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all gentlemen who speak or who have spoken on this bill 
be granted leave to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that all gentlemen who have spoken upon this bill or 
who may speak upon it be permitted to extend their remarks in 
the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a great many gentlemen have 
not had the opportunity of speaking on this bill who would Iike 
to, and I ask unanimous consent that all gentlemen have five 
legislative days within which to extend their remarks on this 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that all gentlemen may have five legislative days within 
which to extend their remarks in the Reconp, Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield one-half minute to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Sarr]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I want to thank you 
and the House for the short time allowed me to express my ap- 
proval of pensions for our veteran soldiers, 

May I be permitted to say at the outset, if there ever was a 
policy to which the United States was fully committed it is the 
‘policy of liberal pensions for our veteran soldiers? 

Abraham Lincoln had their welfare at heart, and it was he 
who stated that this country should devote itself to binding up 
the wounds of the afflicted and caring for the widows and or- 
phans of our veteran soldiers, Schuyler Colfax was likewise a 
sincere friend to the veteran soldiers and favored pensions as 
a war policy. And, Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to state that as 
a reward for valuable services this Nation owes a debt to its 
veteran soldiers which can not be paid alone in gratuity, but 
in rewarding them in part for the sacrifices they endured and 
the services they performed, 

Indeed we would have no united Nation to-day if it had not 
been for the veteran soldier. Probably the lesson of their sac- 
rifices in enlisting is brought home closer to us to-day than it 
was before the present European world war started. 

Now, we see young men not only leaving home and every- 
thing dear to them, but also leaving behind opportunities of 

making a success in business pursuits, just as the soldiers of 
the Civil War did. Many of them give up their hope of educa- 
tion, quit their studies, close the college’ door, and exchange 
their books of learning for a knapsack and rifle to learn the 
art of war. 

We are at war. There is no use of evading that fact. Every 
man who formerly was for peace should now be for war. The 
very life of our country and its institutions are at stake, as 
well as the safety of our homes and the welfare of our families. 

We may learn a lesson from heroic, patriotic, and noble Bel- 
gium. Its people made the supreme sacrifice. Few Belgians 
are now living in that desolated country. Those who are able 
to work were driven by the Hun hordes Into bondage, to make 
munitions, to raise food, and some of them to serve under pen- 
alty of death in the German military establishment. What a 
scene! What a sacrifice Belgium made! Are we now less 
patriotic or strong in heart? 

It is ə long way from peace to a war basis; but we must de- 
vote ourselves wholly to war until victory comes. Our sons 
and young men have gone to war. The morale of our people 
and the fighting disposition of our people must support them. 
We must do everything we can here at home in this country to 
encourage and support them. Spies must be hung, traitors 
must be shot, sedition must be quelled. Unity of purpose and 
unity of action there must be. We are fighting a terrible war 
one-half of the world against the other half—but with right- 


eousness and justice upon our side, surely as the sun shines in 
the sky, we will be victorious in the end. 

May I further say that I have always favored a dollar-a-day 
pension for the veteran soldiers? I think that is little enough. 
In my first campaign I spoke in favor of the Sherwood dollar-a- 
day pension bill and voted for it here in the House. That bill 
passed the House, but was amended by the McCumber amend- 
ment in the Senate to a double standard age and service bill, 
allowing pensions according to the time of service and age of 
the veteran. I think the time has now come when every veteran 
who served in the Army of the United States and offered his life 
for his country should be put on the pension roll. I likewise 
believe that every veteran soldier who is in humble circum- 
stances and not able to earn a livelihood and needing frequent 
and periodic attention ought to receive a pension sufficient to 
support him and furnish him medical care and attendance in 
order that he might not be reduced to want and have the 
thought of poverty haunting him or on his mind in his last days. 

I am pleased that this bill makes a horizontal increase of 30 
per cent over the amount of the pension now received by the 
soldier. The increased cost of living makes an increase of the 
pension absolutely necessary; and while 30 per cent increase in 
his pension will not meet half the increase now in the cost of 
living, it will help some and be a recognition for the valuable 
saan performed by him in the dark and perilous hours of our 
Nation. 

When the boys enlisted—for they were mere boys—they were 
told that they and their dependents would be cared for by the 
Nation, and I am pleased to see this promise being kept. I think 
the provision of the bill stating that any soldier who has an 
income of $1,000 a year should not be entitled to an increase 
should be stricken from the bill. And if the lowest pension 
granted to any soldier was $1 a day I would be more pleased in 
giving my support to it. But it is the best we can do. The bill 
comes under a rule curtailing debate and allowing no amend- 
ments, so that in the House all we can do is to pass it as it is. 

It is stated on the floor of the House by Gen. SHERWOOD, 
chairman of the Invalid Pension Committee, that this bill has 
the favor, support, and recommendation of many posts of the 
Grand Army of the Republic of the United States. He presents 
many letters in support of this contention. I have no doubt but 
that this bill carries the indorsement of a large majority of the 
Grand Army of the Republie of our Nation, although I wish 
they had made the minimum pension $30 instead of $25. 

Mr. Speaker, let me voice my appreciation of the manner of 
providing for our present soldiers fighting in the great European 
war by giving them an insurance policy of $10.000 at the low rate 
of practically $7 per month. In ease of death this amount is 
paid to their dependents. In case of injury they draw an 
amount approximating $60 per month. This takes care of the 
pension situation for our present Army. Those not injured con- 
tribute to those who are injured, and under it ample provision 
is made for our soldiers against want and privation. 

Our glorious country is now passing through the shadow of 
the greatest war of our history. Let every mar who remains at 
home do his duty as well as the boys at the front are doing 
theirs, and our flag will continue to wave over the land of the 
free; our Nation, with its many opportunities, and our homes, 
with their pleasing hearthstones, will be forever secure and safe 
in the years to come against any tyrant and all barbarians, 
Applause. ] 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the ranking member of the committee, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for six minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to no man in this House 
in friendship for the old soldier. I have sometimes said that 
it would be a disgrace to this Government to permit any of the 
old veterans of the Civil War to go to the poorhouse or suffer 
for the necessaries of life. I feel so now. This bill provides for 
a 30 per cent increase of all pensions now paid to Union soldiers 
of the Civil War, which is necessary and justified by the present 
high cost of living, and I hope it will be promptly passed. 

I am sorry to see that there is some disposition on the part of 
some of the gentlemen in this House to inject politics into this 
discussion to-day. I served in this House while the Republicans 
were in power, and during that time two general pension laws 
were passed. We are assailed here to-day because this bill comes 
up under suspension of the rules. Of the two pension bills that 
were passed by the Republican Party while they were in power, 
during the time that I served in this House, one of them was the 
increase of the widow’s pension from $8 to $12 per month. That 
was passed on February 3, 1908. It was taken upand passed under 
suspension of the rules, just as this bill is to be passed to-day. 
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Efforts were made to amend it without avail. It was a privileged 
bill, as this is. You had in the chair at that time the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNon], whom we all 
respect, and I know him to be a friend of the soldier and of the 
soldiers’ widows at all times. You were asked to-day why we 
did not call this bill up as a privileged bill and pass it in that 
way? Why did not the Republicans call up the widows’ bill as 
a privileged bill and pass it? Because they wanted it passed as 
it was brought into the House by the committee and did not 
want to throw it open to amendment. Another bill was passed 
while the Republicans were in power, while I was a Member. 
That was the Sulloway bill. It was passed on January 10, 1911. 
The same conditions exactly obtained at that time. It was 
brought up under suspension of the rules. It was a privileged 
bill. You had a friend in the chair, but you did not call it up as 
a privileged bill. You brought it up under suspension of the 
rules, as we have done with this bill to-day. An effort was made 
by no less distinguished a man than the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Weeks, then a Member of the House, to amend it, 
but the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FULLER], who had charge 
of the bill, objected, and no amendment was permitted at that 
time. Why do you censure us to-day for doing what the Republi- 
cans did all the time while they were in power? I call attention 
to the fact that the Sulloway bill, the purpose of which was to 
pay pensions to all soldiers of the Civil War, although passed in 
this House, was defeated in the Senate, and never while the 
Republican Party was in power did you give the old soldiers of 
this country any relief, but it was the Democratic Congress that 
first passed the Sherwood bill. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] This was the first general pension bill that provided pen- 
sions for all the soldiers of the Civil War who fought for the 
preservation of the Union. I do not deny that you Republicans 
are now friendly to the old soldiers, but the fact remains that 
after long years of political power you failed to give them relief, 
but the Democratic Party promptly did so by the passage of 
the Sherwood bill. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have not the time. After that bill was 
passed by a Democratic House it was cut down in amount by 
a Republican Senate, and now they tell us that the Senate will 
have to improve this bill by giving us the Smoot bill. The Sen- 
ate never did improve a pension bill that was sent to it by this 
House. [Laughter and applause.] The Sulloway bill was de- 
feated entirely, and the Sherwood bill was largely reduced. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will not the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; for a short question. 

Mr. LANGLEY. All right. Is it not a fact that there were 
225 Democrats in the House when the Sherwood bill was passed, 
and they only gave 97 votes, and that every Republican in the 
House who voted was recorded for that bill? I have reference 
to the record. 

Mr. RUSSELL. My friend from Kentucky is mistaken. When 
the Sherwood bill was passed such distinguished Republicans 
as Payne of New York and Hill of Connecticut and Gardner and 
McCall of Massachusetts all voted against it, and when the 
Sulloway bill was passed by the House the Republican leader 
on the floor, Mr. Payne, made a speech against it; and the 
present Republican leader, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GILLETT], Senator Wrexs, of Massachusetts, and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. LoneworrtH] all spoke against it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Is not the gentleman talking about the 
Sulloway bill? I am speaking from recollection. I know nearly 
all of them voted for it, and I thought they all did. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know how many Republicans voted 
for it. I know it is quite a habit of Republicans to make 
speeches against bills and then vote for them. [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side.] They may have done it in 
this case. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GARNER. Is it not probable that a great many regrets 
have been expressed here to-day while entertaining the hope 
that the bill will pass as it is? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Absolutely. There is no Republican in this 
House to-day who will vote against this bill. I am satisfied of 
that. They know it is a good bill, and yet they have undertaken 
to try to criticize the bill and chastise us for trying to suspend the 
rules so as to get it through promptly. s 

I was surprised when my friend from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN] said that all the credit of getting this bill up in the 
House to-day is due to the tireless efforts of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BLAND] because he agitated the question on the 
foor last Saturday. Why, God bless you, my friends, the gen- 
tlemen from Ohio [Mr. SHERWOOD and Mr. ASHBROOK] and 
myself had already before that time gone to the Speaker of this 
House, who is a friend of the old soldier, and Ło had promised 


us before last Saturday that he would recognize Gen. SHERWOOD 


to-day to do just what we have done. 
The SPEAKER. 


{Applause.] 
The time of the gentleman has expired; all 


time has expired. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill, 
Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 


Nebraska rise? 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, to submit a unanimous-consent 


request. 


I have an amendment on the Clerk’s desk, and I ask 


to have it read and acted upon, providing for the reduction of 


the time of service from 90 days to 30 days. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN] 
asks unanimous consent that he be permitted to offer an amend- 


ment 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I regret not to accommodate 
the gentleman from Nebraska, but I think we had better vote on 


this bill. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects. 


The 


question is on suspending the rules and passing the bill. 
The question was taken, 
Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present, and the Chair will 


count. 


[After counting.] A hundred and fifty-six gentlemen, 


not a quorum, are present. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will 


call the roll. 


Mr, DYER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The SPEAKER. 


The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. DYER. Will the vote be now upon the passage of 


the bill? 


The SPEAKER. The question is on suspension of the rules 
and the passage of the bill. 
and those opposed will vote “ no.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 242, nays 46, 
answered “present” 2, not voting 140, as follows: 


Alexander 
Anderson 
Anthony e 
Ashbrook 
Austin 


B 

Caldwell 
Campbell, Kans. 
Cannon 


Carawey 

Carter, Okla. 

Cary 

Chandler, N. X. 

Chandler, Okla. 
Fla. 


Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Elston 
Emerson 


Those in favor will vote “aye” 


Sanford 

Scott, Iowa 
Scott, Mich, 
Scully 


Shallenberger 
Sherwood 
Shouse 

Sims 

Sinnott 

Sloan 

Small 

Smith, Idaho 


McLaughlin, Mich. Smith, Mich. 


1248 —242. 
Esch Linthicum 
Evans r ac 
Fairchild, B. I. Lobe 
Ferris London 
dess Lonergan 
Fisher Lufkin 
Flood Lundeen 
Focht Lunn 
Foster McAndrews 
Francis MeArthur 
ear McClintic 
Freeman McFadden 
French McKenzie 
Faller, III. McKeown 
Fuller, Mass. 
Gallivan McLemore 
Gandy Madden 
Garner Magee 
Garrett, Tenn. Mapes 
Gillett Mason 
Glynn Mays 
Godwin, N. C. Merritt 
Graham, III. Miller, Minn 
Graham, Pa Miller, Wash 
Green, lowa oon 
Greene, Mass. Moores, Ind 
Greene, Vt. Morgan 
Hadley vecly 
Hamilton, Mich. Nelson 
Hamblin Nichols, Mich 
Hard vorton 
Hastings Oldfield 
Hawley Olney 
Hayden Osborne 
Hayes O'Shaunessy 
Heaton Overmyer 
Helvering Pad 
Hensley Parker, N. J 
Hersey Parker, N. Y 
Hicks Peters 
Hilliard Platt 
Holland Polk 
Huddleston Pou 
Hull, Iowa Pratt 
Igoe Price 
Ireland Purnell 
James Rainey, II. T 
Johnson, Wai iney, 
Johnson, Wash. ker 
Kearns Ramseyer 
Keating Randall 
ehoe 
Kennedy, Iowa Robbins 
Key, Ohio oberts 
Kiess, Pa Rodenberg 
Kinkaid Rogers 
Kitchin Romjue 
Knutson ubey 
Kraus Russell 
La Follette Sabath 
Langley Sanders, Ind. 


Smith, C B. 
Snell 

Snook 
Snyder 
Stafford 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Sterling, III. 
Sterling, Pa. 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Strong 
Switzer 
Talbott 
Taylor, Colo, 
Thomas 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Towner 


gt 
Volstend 
‘als 
Walton 
Ward 


Williams 
Wilson, III. 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind. 
Woods, Iowa 
Woodyard 
Young, N. Dak. 


1918. 
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i NAYS—46. : Mr. Gray of Alabama with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 
Almon Dominick Oliver, Ala, Sumners Mr. Monracve with Mr. MCKINLEY. 
7 . 9 i ony oe 8 5 Mr. Lever with Mr. SIEGEL. 
n ea gie ar enabie ~ — 
Bell Garrett, Tex. uin Vinson Mr. Hoop with Mr. McLaucuttn of Pennsylvania. 
1 nON jee hed Ark. —. bh tapers `- Mr. Greca with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 
Brand Heflin Rucker Whaley Mr. RacspaLe with Mr. Husrep. 
Buchana a 8 ! felm Bherley bar a 8 SOEN my — — 3 
yrnes ouston on rig r. Manrix with Mr. TEMPLE. 
Candler, Miss. Kincheloe Slayden Young, Tex. * > F: 
Collier 1 Steagall Mr, Rostnson with Mr. PAIGE. . 
Connally, Tex. Mansfield Stephens, Miss, Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. Porter. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. Mr. Suvan with Mr. Ramsey. 
Byrus, Tenn. Wilson, Tex. Mr. Saunvers of Virginia with Miss RANKIN. 
NOT VOTING—140. Mr. Tadu with Mr. Rose. 
Bacharach N Kelley Mich. Poa Mr. THompson with Mr. SANDERS of New York. 
orlant ynu enly, La. ale Mr. WELLING with Mr. Swirr. 
Brodbeck rose! Ketina’ as Ran Mr. Wiso of Louisiana with Mr. Rowe. 
edi ect Gallagher A Bens Mr. Wrvnco with Mr. SWEET. 
senp Aa aian 870 EAGER 9 Mr. FLYNN with Mr. ROWLAND. 
` * 
Ge: Suse epee i. Mr. Schall with Mr, SELLS. 
Carlin Good Tea; Cal. Rowe Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Noran. is 
9 Mass 8 E 8 unavoidably absent. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 
J. ⁵̃⁰:mẽgs tts 
cary iray, b Ak of Vermont, is absent, making patriotic speeches, he 
Connelly, Kass arees 3 8 were present, he would vote “ yea.” 2 
Currie, Mich Griffin M eCormi:k Shackleford Ke INER: Mr.“ 3 Mr. sry of Pennsylvania is 
rry. Ca am oc Siege! sent. V 1 
Pate: d. Hamilton, x 1. Aae 5 Stemp le 2 HE Ba e were present, I am authorized to say, he would 
e. arrison, SS. MeLau D, Pa. Sm 0 oF 55 
Darrow Harrison, Va. } her” Steele Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. DILLON, is un- 
Davis Haskell Mann Sullivan avoidably detained at home. If he were here, he would vote 
BN Heitz Necker Swit “yea.” 
n ein > 
Dewalt Hollingsworth Mondell Tague Mr SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. 
Diea pane a. . 8 Forpney, is necessarily and unavoidably absent, and I am 
8 Hall. Tenn. 3 3 authorized to say that if he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 
Dooling Humphreys Mott Tinkham Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. 
r usted are ‘> * * 8 
Dunn š Hutchinson Nicholls, B. C. Waldow KELLEY of Michigan, is unavoidably absent. If he were present, 
Edmonds Jacoway Watson, Pa he would vote “ yea. 
Hetopinal nw 5 S. Dak. Oliver, N.Y. welling. The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
fd, G. . ones son, I * * 
Ne a 32 A Wingo The 5 A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
Farr Kahn Porter Zihiman open the doors. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Connetty of Kansas, for 10 days, on account of im- 
portant business; and 

To Mr. FAIRFIELD (at the request of Mr. VESTAL), for 10 days, 
to attend the funeral of his mother. 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Nicnotts of South Carolina with Mr. 

Mr. Date of New York with Mr. HASKELL. 

Mr. STEELE with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 

Mr. Tuomas F. SsatrH with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

Mr. Mauer with Mr. GOODALL. 

Mr. Sanvrers of Louisiana with Mr. Warpow. 

Mr. Byrrns of Tennessee with Mr. BURROUGHS. 

Mr. Frps with Mr. KEN NEX of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Kany. 

Mr. Howarp with Mr. BACHARACH. 

Mr. Dootrne with Mr. Curry of California. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. ZIHLMAN, 

Mr. EsTOPINAL with Mr. Bowers. 

Mr. CANTRILL with Mr. Davis. 

Mr. BonlLAND with Mr. Darrow. 

Mr. Donovan with Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLEARY with Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Bropseck with Mr. DENISON. 

Mr. Dewa.t with Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Carew with Mr. FAIRFIELD. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas with Mr. EDMONDS. 

Mr. Canlux with Mr. COSTELLO. 

Mr. Dries with Mr. DUNN. 

Mr. CRunch with Mr. Curr of Michigan. 

Mr. Riorpan with Mr. MUDD. 

Mr. HAMILL with Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Lazaro with Mr. KING. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York with Mr. MEEKER. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. PHELAN with Mr. Kremer. 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia with Mr. GARLAND. 

Mr. Garp with Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. Goop. 

Mr, JAcoway with Mr. HAUGEN. 

Mr. Lee of Georgia with Mr. McCutrtocnz. 

Mr. Harrison of Mississippi with Mr. JUUL, 

Mr. Jones with Mr. TIN KH AR. 

Mr. Grass with Mr. GOULD. 

Mr. Lea of California with Mr. MORIN. 


Reavis. 


AGE OF CANDIDATES FOR NAVAL ACADEMY, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent, 

The first business on the Calendar for. Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3402), to fix the age limit for candidates for 
admission to the United States Naval Academy. 

The title was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. FOSTER). 
to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I under- 
stood the gentleman withdrew it the other day for the purpose 
of offering an amendment. I would like to inquire if the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcetr] has any amendment 
which he wishes to offer? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. I wanted to offer an amendment. 
in lines 4 and 5, to strike out the words “ between the ages of 
16 and 20 years on July,” and ask unanimous consent in lieu 
thereof to insert “not less than 16 years of age nor more than 
20 years of age on April,” so that it will read: 

That hereafter oll candidates for admission to the Naval Academy 
must be not less than 16 years of age nor more than 20 years of age 
on April 1 of the calerdar year in which they enter the academy. 2 

Mr. GILLETT. How does that change it from the present 
law? 

Mr. PADGETT. I was going to state it. At present we have 
two laws on the subject of nominees made by Senators and Mem- 
bers of the House, and they provide that they must not be less 
than 16 nor more than 20 at the date of the examination. 

Now, they hold two examinations every year and sometimes 
three. The examinations are usually held in February and 
April. The law with reference to admission from the service 
provides for another date for entering the academy, so that 
there are varying dates. This is simply to leave the age limit 
the same and to fix April 1 as the date of determining the age. 

I selected April 1 because at present the practice is to hold 
examinations in February and in April. They hold them some- 


Is there objection 


Mr. Hutt of Tennessee with Mr. LEHTUAch. 
Mr. LESHER with Mr. Grist. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS with Mr. LITTLE, 


times, I think, about the first or second Tuesday in April. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Always the third Tuesday of February and 


the third Tuesday of April. 
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Mr. PADGETT. So that this is a fair mean between those 
two examination dates. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 


I understand the present age limit 
js 22 years. Why the discrimination? Why limit it to 20 years? 
Mr. PADGETT. The question has been before the committee 
n number of times, and all the naval people have advocated re- 
ducing the age to 18, making it 15 to 18, claiming that the younger 
ones adapt themselves to the service far better than the older 
ones. But we have kept the age the same and are proposing to 
have the ist of April fixed as the definite date for the entry. 

Mr. CANNON. It does not apply to this year? 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir. 

Mr. KEARNS. The maximum is 20 years? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; the maximum is 20 years. This does 
not affect that now. 

Mr. KEARNS. You say there is a movement on foot to reduce 
it to 15 years? 

Mr. PADGETT. I say it has been advocated before the com- 
mittee for several years, but the committee has never recom- 
mended reducing the age. 

Mr. KEARNS. I understand in the last examination scarcely 
any of the boys who were high-school boys passed the examina- 
tion. I am speaking of the April examination. 

Mr. PADGETT. I have not heard anything about the April 
examination. That was not the case with respect to the Feb- 
ruary examination. 

Mr. KEARNS. I was told that the April examination was the 
most ‘liffieult one they have had in years. If a boy 18 years 
old could not pass it, I do not know how a boy 15 years old 
could. ` 

Mr. PADGETT. We have not advocated placing tlie age at 15. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: y 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter all candidates for admission to the 
Naval Academy must be between the ages of 16 and 20 years on July 1 
of the calendar year In whieh they enter the pay e E Provided, That 
the foregoing shall not apply to candidates for midshipmen designated 
for entrance to the academy in 1918. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. PADGETT : Page 1, lines 4 and 5 
after the word “ be,” in line 4, strike out “ between the ages of 16 and 
20 years on July,” and insert not less than 16 years of age or more 
than 20 years of age on April.” so that the bill as amended will read: 

“That hereafter all candidates for admission to the Naval Academy 
must be not less than 16 years of age or more thay 20 years of age 
on April 1 of the calendar year m which they enter the academy,” ete. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. What 
is the proposition? What age limit is being fixed? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is not changing the age limit. This fixes 
a definite date to determine the age. 

Mr. MADDEN. They must be from 16 to 20 now when they 
make an application. This is for the examination? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. This is when the examination is held. 
One is held in April and one in February, and sometimes they 
hold them in June. In another law as to those who come in 
from the service it is the date of entering the academy. This 
is to determine a uniform time for entry. 

Mr, MADDEN. So that if a young man were appointed, for 
example, in March for examination in April, and he was 20 
years of age on the 1st of May he would not be admitted? 

Mr, PADGETT. He would be admitted. He would have to be 


20 years of age prior to the Ist day of April. 


Mr. MADDEN. Suppose a young man became 20 years of 
age on the 1st of April, and I was not able to appoint him for 
the April examination and wanted to appoint him for the June 
examination? 

Mr. PADGETT. We do not regularly have June examina- 
tions. They are very rare. We have had only one June exnmi- 
nation in a number of years past. 

Mr. MADDEN. They examine them specially in June. I 
have had it done, 

Mr. PADGETT. They may be special examinations. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not say regular examinations. 
would happen to a boy in that case? 

Mr. PADGETT. If he were over 20 years of age on the Ist 
day of April he could not enter, and if he were under that he 
would enter. It only fixes a definite date, whereas now we 
have a fluctuating, varying date, according to the examination 
and then under two different laws. 


What 


Mr. MADDEN. What advantage is there in the new scheme? 
Mr. PADGETT. The department says it will save an im- 
mense amount of misunderstanding and confusion all over the 
country, and will save them a vast amount of correspondence 
explaining the situation from time to time. 

Mr, MADDEN. What misunderstanding could they have, for 
example, if I were going to nominate a young man for exami- 
nation to the Naval Academy? I would ascertain all the facts in 
the case and would know whether the young man was within 
the prescribed age, and I would not nominate him if he were 
not. How would that affect the department? 

Mr. PADGETT. It affects the department by people writing 
to the department from all over the country as to when a young 
man can enter. 

Mr. MADDEN, 
appointment, 

Mr. PADGETT. I know; but the people have an interest in 
knowing about it, and they write to the department asking as to 
eligibility and age, and the department writes replies and tells 
them it is between the ages of 16 and 20, and then they want to 
know when that 16 and 20 is to be determined. 

Mr. MADDEN. That would determine itself, would it not, 

Mr. PADGETT. It would determine itself if you had refer- 
ence to a time fixed to determine it. For instance, if u young 
inti is more than 20 years of age in February, he would be too 
old. 

Mr. MADDEN. Ofcourse, nobody would nppoint him. 

Mr. PADGETT. But if he came to take the examination in 
April he would not be too old if he attempted to take it in Febru- 
ary, but he would be young enough to take it in April if he were 
20 years of age a day or two after the examination. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the enactment of this law prevent people 
from writing to the department? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know. It just gives a definite date 
and leaves a great deal more to be explained. 

Mr. MADDEN, I do not think it will make a bit of difference 
about the annoyance to the department, if they consider it an 
annoyance when the people in the country ask them questions. 
Of course, you can not account for what military anc naval 
people think is an annoyance. Ordinarily people in the public 
service, like Members of Congress and others in the civil branches 
of the Government, do not consider it any annoyance to have 
people ask questions; hut as a rule naval officers and those in 
the military branch of the service, whenever you ask a question, 
say, “ What are you interfering in this thing for?“ They really 
seem to think they are omnipotent and that we are here by suf- 
france, and that we are just necessary nuisances with whom 
they have to put up during the period of the congressional ses- 
sion. Of course, if they feel that way about a Member of Con- 


But the people have nothing to do with the 


gress, I do not wonder that they feel annoyed when a citizen 


asks them a question. : 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I want to move an amendment to 
the amendment by changing April 1 to July 1. That is prac- 
tically the time of admission to the academy, and I do not see 
why it is not the better date. 

Mr. PADGETT. The department recommended July 1, and 
I had it July 1 in the original bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York IMr. 
PLATT]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Prarr moves to amend the amendment by striking out the word 
April“ and inserting in lieu thereof the word“ July.“ 


Mr. PADGETT. That was in the original bill, but when it 
was discussed here the other day you will remember it appeared 
that the effect will be to shorten the term instead of to lengthen 
it. I think we had better leave it April. 

Mr. PLATT. What is the reason for making it April? 

Mr. PADGETT. It simply extends the benefit of the time from 
July to April. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, will not a vote in favor of the Platt 
amendment be the same as a vote against the Padgett amend- 
ment? 

Mr. PADGETT. Just exactly. 

Mr. PLATT. I understand this is to make uniform the differ- 
ent dates of admission—to make the law uniform? 

Mr. PADGETT. The department submitted July, and the com- 
mittee reported July, but when we had the discussion here the 
other day it appeared that it would be more accommodating to 
have it April; and as a result of the discussion here, to adapt it 
to the trend of opinion at that time, I have suggested April. 

Mr. PLATT. That is to give three months longer to each 
applicant. 7 

Mr. PADGETT. No; the effect of it is that if you put it in 
July you shorten the time, 
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Mr. PLATT. I understand that. 

Mr. PADGETT.’ You shorten the age limit within which a 
man max enter. 

Mr. PLATT. That is what the Navy Department want to do. 

Mr. PADGETT. I know; they suggested July, but we thought 
we ought not to reduce the 20 years. So we are making it April, 
which leaves it practically 20 years, as the law now exists. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
three minutes to me? 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this matter was considered at 
some length on the last Unanimous Consent Calendar day. The 
chairman of the committee withdrew the bill for the purpose of 
providing for the hiatus which the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Parr] would create and for this reason: 
There are some instances where boys have been selected for 
next year’s appointments who become 20 years of age after the 
third Tuesday in April. Now, the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York would absolutely preclude those boys from taking 
the examination, because on July 1 they would be more than 
20 years of age, but they would not be 20 years of age on April 1. 
There are ome cases where boys have been preparing, mayhap 
for years, to take this examination, and to pass this bill with the 
proposed amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Pratt] would absolutely preclude them, because while under 
existing law they are now privileged to take the examination if 
they are not 20 on the third Tuesday in April, if they become 
20 between the third Tuesday in April and the ist of July, as 
proposed by the amendment of the gentleman from New York, 
they would be excluded. Certainly the gentleman does not 
intend that. 

Mr, PLATT. But the law at present provides that. 

Mr. PADGETT. I hope the amendment to the amendment 
will not be agreed to, but that the date, April 1, will be adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Prarri to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT]. 

The amendment to the amendment of Mr. PLatr was rejected. 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, it does not seem to me that 
there is any sense in the passage of such a law as this, not a bit. 
It does not do any good, and it may do a lot of harm, Every 
Member of Congress who has the power to nominate a boy for 
admission to the Naval Academy knows that under the law 
the boy is not eligible unless he is between the ages of 16 and 
20, anyhow. Now, why fix a definite date when he must have 
reached the age limit? We might select a man for admission 
to the Naval Academy for examination in June. We might 
select him for an examination in January, or in February, or 
for examination in April, or at any time, but we all know that 
when we do select him he must be within the age limit. The 
fixing of a definite date when he must have reached the age 
limit will work a great hardship in many cases. Men may by 
the passage of this law be excluded from the possibility of get- 
ting into the Naval Academy at all; and if the only purpose of 
the enactment of the law is to prevent an annoyance to those 
who are paid by the Government of the United States to answer 
the questions of the citizens of the United States, it ought not 
to be enacted. They are in office for the purpose of transacting 
the public business, and they ought to consider it a pleasure 
and a privilege to answer questions asked by citizens of the 
United States. I know of no person so humble, anywhere in 
America, that I would not be glad to answer if they appealed to 
me for information, if I had the information. I do not want 
ever to consider myself so important that I will become annoyed 
by being asked a question. 

Mr. RAKER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Under the law as it is now, the Member nomi- 
nates a candidate for midshipman and the boy becomes 16 years 
of age before admission, he can be admitted? 

Mr. MADDEN. Any time he is nominated, if within the age 
limit. 

Mr. RAKER. Before he enters the academy? 

Mr. MADDEN. Any person who has sense enough to nomi- 
nate the boy for admission to the Naval Academy certainly has 
sense enough to know whether he is within the age limit. What 
I want to impress upon the gentleman and others is the fuct 
that Members of Congress are supposed to have enough sense 
to know when a man is within the age limit, and not to nominate 
him unless he is within that limit. I have no patience with 
men who sit in these swivel chairs in the Navy Department who 
are annoyed because somebody asks them questions for infor- 
mation. You do not very often get information when you do 


ask for it, anyhow. Most of the time they send you back one 
of those old-time printed slips, with somebody’s name at the 
bottom of it, giving you information generations old instead of 
answering the question you asked. And then you do not always 
get that. Sometimes it is two or three weeks after you have 
written your letter. I got a letter the other day in reply to one 
I sent on the 26th of March. I got my answer on the 4th de 
May. It did not give me any information then. When I called 
up to find out why it took six weeks to write a letter that did 
not give the information, they said they were trying to find out 
what the reply should be, and they did not succeed in that. So 
I say that legislation of this kind ought not to be brought up 
in the House for consideration, Leave it to the good judgment 
of the Member of Congress who is authorized to nominate and 
let him decide when the boy is eligible and when he is not, and 
not leave it to some man in the Navy Department to say whether 
the Member of Congress has properly performed his duties. I 
am opposed to any such legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr, PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I have stated heretofore the 
purpose of this bill. We have conflicting legislation, and this 
is simply to give uniform time so that everybody can act upon 
It. The gentleman’s own statement answers the question. 
Under the law as it is now, if Members of Congress nominate, 
the law says the candidate must be between the ages of 18 and 
20 at the date of examination. Now, in one year that is one 
day and in another year it is a different day. It varies. If 
a man goes in from the service, it says that he must be between 
the ages of 16 and 20 at the time he enters the academy. 

All that this does is to say that he must be between the ages 
of 16 and 20 on the Ist day of April of the year in which he 
enters the academy. Examinations have been held in February 
and in April, and if the ist day of April is fixed, it is a fair 
date with reference to nominations by a Member of Congress. 
It does not change the age limit at all, but the change is from 
July to April for the reason that it would give the benefit of the 
difference between April and July in the age limit in favor of 
the boy entering. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. KINKAID. Does the bin as worded apply to candidates 
entering next year? 

Mr. PADGETT, It says that it does not apply to the present 
year. 

Mr. FREEMAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Why not fix it on the third Tuesday of 
April, because the candidate for next year may become 20 
between April 1 and the third Tuesday of April? 

Mr. PADGETT. We have to have some date. We had it 
July at first, and then we fixed it the 1st of April, because we 
thought it would give a better chance for the boys. 

Mr. FREEMAN. A Member may have a candidate in view 
to appoint next year who will become 20 between the 1st day 
of April and the third Tuesday of April. : 

Mr. HASTINGS. He would be eligible under this act. If he 
as under that age on April 1 of next year, it would not exclude 

m. 

Mr. PLATT, Would not exclude those who become 20 be- 
tween April 1 and the third Tuesday. 

Mr. HASTINGS. On April 1, if he is under 20, he would 
go into the academy. 

Mr. HICKS. I want to ask the gentleman from Tennessee a 
question, not exactly pertinent to this subject but one in which 
I think the House would be interested. Why the distinction 
between the age limit in the Military Academy and in the 
Naval Academy? 

Mr. PADGETT. It originated many years ago. In the Army 
the retiring age is 64 years and in the Navy 62 years, and it 
was on the theory of 40 years’ service before retiring. 

Mr. HICKS. Oh, it started from the end of the race and 
worked backward? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Mappen) there were—ayes 54, noes 4. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was 
read a third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of the bill. 

The question was taken. 


The question is on the passage 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. Evi- 
dently there is not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 


call the roll. The question is on the passage of the bill. 


The question was taken; and there were—yens 261, nays 2, 


not voting 167, as follows: 


YEAS—261. 
Alexander Emerson Larsen Sears 
Almon Esch Len Cal. Sells 
Anderson Evans Lever Sha'lenberger 
Anthony Fairchild, B. L. Linthivam Sherwood 
Ashbrook Fess Littlepage Shouse 
Aswell Fields Lobeck Sims 
Flood London Sinnott 
Bankhead Focht Lonergan Sisson 
Barnhart. Foster Lufkin Sla goes 
kes Francis Lundecn Slon 
Beshlin Frear Lunn Smith, Idaho 
lack Freeman McAndrews Smith, Mich. 
Blackmon French McArthur Smith. C. B. 
a Fuller, III. MeClinje Snell 
Blanton Fuller, Mass. McCulloch nook 
Booher Gallivan McFadden Snyder 
Bowers Gandy AEE aGA Stato 
Brand Garner McK Steagall 
Browne Garrett Tenn NcLaughitn, Mich, Stedman 
Browning Garrett, Tex McLemo' Steenerson 
Brumbaugh Gillett ee Stephens, Miss, 
Bucharan Glynn Mansfield Stephens, Nebr. 
Butler Joodwin, Ark apes Sterling, III. 
Byrnes, S. C, rdon Martin Stevenson 
Byrns, Tenn. Graham, TH, a Stiness 
Caldwell Gray, N. J. Miller, Wash. Strong 
Campell Kans. Green, lowa Montague Sumners 
Candler, Miss. Greene, Mass. Moon Switzer 
Cannon Greene, Vt. Moores, Ind. Talbott 
Carawa Hadle: Morgan Taylor, Ark 
Carter, Oxia. Hamilton, Mich phe, ae ‘Thomas 
ry Hamlin Nel Inman 
Chandler, Okla. Hard Nicholls, S. C. ‘Tilson 
laypool Harrison, Va. Oldfield Timberlake 
Coane Hastings Oliver, N. X. Towner 
Collier Haugen Olney Van Dyke 
Connally, Tex. Hawley O'Shaunessy Vennb 
Cooper, Ohio Hayden Overmyer Vestal 
Cooper, W. Va Heflin Overstreet Vinson 
Cooper, Wis. Helm Padgett Volstead 
Copley Hensley Park Walker 
Cox Hersey Parker, N. J. als 
Crago Hicks Parker, N. Y. Walton 
Cramton Hilliard Peters Ward 
Crisp Holland Platt Wuson 
Crosser Houston Pou Watkins 
Dallinger Huddleston Pratt Watson, Va 
Davidson Hull, Tenn. Purnell Weaver 
Decker goe uin Webb 
Delaney Ireland Rainey, H. T. Welt: 
Dempsey James y, J. W. Whale. 
nt Johnson, Ky. Raker Wheeler 
Dickinson Johnson, Wash. Randall White, Me. 
i Juul Rayburn White, Ohio 
Dixon n Williams 
Dominick Keating Robbins Wilson, Tex. 
Doolittle Kehoe Rogers ise 
Dowell Kennedy, Iowa Romjue Wood, Ind 
Dupré Rey, Ohi Rubey Weckt 
Dupré ey, 0 y rig 
Doce ess, Pa Russell Young, N. Dak. 
Eagan Kincheloe Sabath Young, Tex. 
Eagle Kinkaid Banders, Ind. Zihlman 
Elliott Kitehin Scott, lowa 
Ellsworth Knutson Scott. Mich. 
Elston Langley Scully 
NATS—2. 
Graham, Pa. Madden 
NOT VOTING—167. 

Austin Denison Gray, Ala. La Foliette 
Bacharach ton Gregg LaGuardia 
r 5 t 5 . 

Barkle. es riffin . Ga 
Bell 4 Dillon Hamill Lehibach 
Borland Donovan Hamilton, N X. er 
Britten Dool Harrison, Little 
Brodbeck Doremus Haskell Le orth 
Burnett Doughton jayes MeCormick 
Burroughs Drukker Heaton McKinley 
Campbell, Pa. Dunn Heintz McLaughlin, Pa, 
Cantrill Edmonds Helvering aher 
Carew Nstopinal Hollingsworth Mann 
Carlin Fairchild, G. W. Hood Mason 
Carter, Mass. Fairfield Howard Meeker 
Chandler, N. Y. Farr Hull, Iowa Merritt 
Church Ferris Humphreys Miller, Minn. 
Clark, Fla. Fisher Husted ell 
Clark, Pa. Flynn Hutchinson Moore, Pa. 
2 ey Fordney Jacoway orin 

Clear: Foss 2238 S. Dak. Mott 
Connelly; Kans. 9 Jones : Mudd 
Costello Gard rns Nichols, Mich, 
Currie. Mich. Garland Kelley, Mich. olan 
Curry, Cal. Glass Kelly, Pa. Norton 
Dale, NY, Godwin, N. C. y, N. Oliver, Ala. 

le, Vt. Good King Osborne 
Darrow Goodall Kraus Pal x 
Davis Gould Kreider Ph 


May 6, 

* 
Polk Rose Siem Tinkham 
Torter Rowe Smal Treadway 
Powers Rowland Smith T. F. Vare 
Price Rucker Steele Voigt 
Ragsdale Sanders, La. Sterling, Pa. Waidow 
Ramsey Sanders, N. Y Sullivan Watson, Pa. 
Ramseyer Sanford Sweet Welling 
Rankin Saunders, Va. Swift Wilson, III. 
Rea vis Schall Tague Wilson, La. 
Riordan Scott, Pa. Taylor, Colo. — —— 
Roberts Shackleford Temple Winslow 
Robinson Sherley ‘Templeton Woods, Iowa 
Rodenberg Siegel Thompson 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Saxpers of Louisiana with Mr. Ropensens. 

Mr. Tuomas F. Surru with Mr. Reavis. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr, Bunnocans, 

Mr. Estorrnat with Mr. Kexxepy of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Jacoway with Mr. MEEKFR. 

Mr. Ler of Georgia with Mr. GARLAND. 

Mr. Schall. with Mr. NOLAN. 

Mr. Barkiey with Mr. WaIDow. 

Mr. BARNHART with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. Bett with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

Mr. Burner with Mr. SIEGEL. 5 

Mr. CLank of Florida with Mr. TEMPIE. 

Mr. Denton with Mr. AUSTIN. 

Mr. Doremvs with Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. DovcH ron with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 

Mr. Hevverrne with Mr. Nicuots of Michigan. 

Mr, Fisuer with Mr, Dare of Vermont. 

Mr. Ferns with Mr. DILLON. 

Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Suertey with Mr. Forpnry. 

Mr. OLwrn of Alabama with Mr. HEATON. 

Mr. Price with Mr. MERRITT. 

Mr. Rucker with Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Sul with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

Mr. Taxron of Colorado with Mr. Milan of Minnesota. 

Mr. Porx with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, the bells did not ring in the House 
Office Building for this roll call, and so I have come in too late 
to vote. If I had been present, I would have voted “ yea.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman’s statement will 
appear in the RECORD. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present. 
Doorkeeper will unlock the doors, 

On a motion of Mr. Papcert, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 3803. An act authorizing the President during the existing 
emergency to sell supplies, materials, equipment, or other prop- 
erty, heretofore or hereafter purchased, acquired, or manufac- 
tured by the United States, in connection with, or incidental to, 
the prosecution of the war. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the committee of con- 
ference report on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3808) authorizing 
the President during the existing emergency fo sell supplies, 
materials, equipment, or other property, heretofore or hereafter 
purchased, acquired, or manufactured by the United States, in 
connection with, or incidental to, the prosecution of the war. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following joint resolution: 

H. J. Res. 284. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 
contingent expenses of the House of Representatives. 


MUNICIPAL WATER SUPPLY FOR SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (II. R. 10587) granting, to the city of San 
Diego certain lands in the Cleveland National Forest and the 
Capitan Grande Indian Reservation for dam and reservoir pur- 
poses for the conservation of water, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 


The 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the hill retain its place on the calendar, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent that the bill retain its place on the 
calendar. 

Mr. WALSH. Let it go to the foot of the calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. No; let it go off the calendar. 


The SUEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois ch- 


jects, 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order to move to 


suspend the rules? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, 

port the next bill. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the ‘Senate, by Mr. Waldorf. its enrolling 
Clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee on conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3132) 
to amend section 2171 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States relating to naturalization. 


MANNING OF VESSELS SUBJECT TO INSPECTION LAWS. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 1545) to amend the net of March 38, 
1913, entitled “An act to regulate the officering and manning of 
vessels subject to the inspection Inws of the United States.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Texas just what this 
bill proposes to do. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, this is a Senate bill that came 
to the House and was referred to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. It only does one simple thing. 
It adds to existing law four words. The officering and manning 
stutute required a certain number of watch officers on bonrd 
vessels of a thousand tons, a certain number on those of 200 and 
less than a thousand. and a certain number on those of 100 and 
less thun 200, It Included in vessels requiring these watch 
officers wrecking vessels, and it excepted from its wutch-oflicer 
requirements certain vessels by the following words: 

Provided, That this section shall not apply to shing or whaling 
vessels, yachts, or motor boats as defined in the act of June 9, 1910. 

Now, what this bill here does is to add to the proviso these 
words “or to wrecking vessels.” It is to cure a manifest over- 
sight. If tt had been thought of when the original law was 
passed, it would have been known that wrecking vessels do 
not heed alternate watches because they are chiefly stationed 
about some vessel being salved. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, T think it too important a bill 
to be tiken up under unanimous consent. and I ask the gentle- 
man if he will not allow it to remain on the calendar. 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman will permit me to say this, 
that the department recommended and ‘every interest involved 
asks for it. It has lain over since the last Unanimous Consent 
Calendar day. There is to the bill absolutely no objection, and 
the committee reporting it is unanimous after a full investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. 

Mr. HARDY. I wiil 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. I am positive if the gentleman from 
Tilinais understood the situation he would not object. Now, if 
the gentleman will allow me. Heretofore the law compelled all 
ships of whatever character to carry a certnin number of em- 
ployees for the safety and welfare of the men on ship, as well as 
the property. It was found that wrecking vessels were laid up 
alongside of a ship for days, and it was really u great hardship 
to compel that character of boats to carry extra employees, and 
that it was entirely unnecessary to have such employees aboard. 
2 05 is what this bill does, it simply relieves them of that neces- 
Bity. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is this to make an exception of that kind; 
is that the only object in the law? 

Mr. HARDY. Absolutely the only object. It simply adds 
these words “or to wrecking vessels.” I will read it to the gen- 
tileman. 

Mr. RAKER. Regular order! 

Mr. MADDEN. I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is, Is there 
Objection to the present consideration of this bill? [After u 
pause. The Chair hears none. 


It will not. The Clerk will re- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Bo tt cnacted, cte., That section 4463 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and It is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

n . 4463. No vesse: of the United States subject to the 
of this title or to the inspection iuws of the United States shall be navi- 
gated unless she sball have in her service and on board such complement 
of licensed officers and crew. including certificated lifeboat men, sepa- 
rately stated, as may, in the judgment of the local on who in 
the vessel, necessary for her safe navigation. he local Inspectors 
shal! make in the certificate of inspection of the vessel an entry of such 
complement of officers and crew, including certificated Hfeboat men, 
separately stated, which may be changed from time to time by indorse- 
ment on such vertificate by local inspectors by reason of change of condi- 
tions or 5 Such entry or iIndorsement shall be subject to a 
right of appeal, under regulations to be made by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, to the supervising Inspector and from him to the Supervising 
Inspector General, who shall have the power to revise, set aside, or 
affirm the said determination of the local inspectors. 

“If any such vessel is 3 of the services of any number of the 
crew. including certificated lifeboat men, separately stated, without the 
consent, fault, or collusion of the master, owner. or any person inter- 
ested in the vessel, the vessel may proceed on her voyage If. in the 
Judgment of the master, she is sufficiently manned for such voyage: 
Provided, That the master shall ship, if obtainable. a number equil to 
the number of those whose services he has been deprived of by desertion 
or casualty, who must be of the same grade or of a higher rating with 
those whose places they fill. If the master shall fail to explain. in writ- 
ing, the cause of such deficiency in the crew. including certificated Ire- 
boat men, Sparty stated, to the local inspectors within 12 hours of 
the time of the arrival of the vessel at her destination, he shall be Hable 
to a penalty of $50. If the vessel shall not be manned ar provided in 
this act. the owner shall be Hable to a penalty of $100. or in case of 
an insufficient number of licensed officers to a penny of $500." 

Sec. 2. That the board of local inspectors shall make an entry in the 
certificate of Inspection of every ocean and coastwise seagoing merehant 
vessel of the United States propelled by machinery, and every ocean- 
going vessel carrying passengers, the minimum number of licensed deck 
he a required for her safe navigation according to the following 
senle : 

That no such vessel shall be navigated nuless she shall have on board 
and in her service one duly licensed master. 

That every such vessel of 1.000 gross tons and over, propellen by 
machinery, shall have in her servire and on board three licensed mates, 
who shall stand in three watches while such vessel is being navigated, 
unless such vesse: is engaged in a run of less than 400 miles from the 
agi of departure to the port of final destination, then such vessel shall 

ave two licensed mates; and every vessel of 200 tons and less 
8 1,000 gross tons, propelled by machinery, shall have two licensed 
mates. 

That every such vessel of 100 gross tons and under 200 gross tons, 
3 by machinery, shall have on ‘board and in her service one 
ieonsed mate, but If such vessel is engaged in a trade in which the time 
required to make the pomers from the port of departure to the port of 
destination exceeds 24 hours, then such vessel shall have two licensed 
mates, 

That nothing in this section shall be so construed as to prevent local 
inspectors from increasing the number of licensed officers on any vessel 
subject to the Inspection laws of the United States, if. in thelr judg- 
ment, such vessel is not sufficiently manned for her safe navization: 
Provided, That this section shall not apply to fishing or whaling vessels, 
yachts, or motor boats as defined in the act of June 9, 1910, or to 
wrecking vessels, 

Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for the master, owner, agent, or 
other person having authority to permit an officer of any vessel to tnke 
charge of the deck watch of the vessel upon leaving or Immediately after 
leaving port. unless such officer shall have had at least 6 hours off duty 
within the 12 hours Immediately preceding the time of sailing. and no 
licensed officer on any ocean or coastwise vessel shall be required to do 
duty to exceed 9 hours of any 24 while in port, including the date of 
arrival, or more than 12 hours of any 24 at sea, except In a ease of 
emergency when life or property ts endangered. Any violation of this 
li subject the person or persons gullty thereof to a penalty 


— 4. That all laws or parts of laws in conflict with this act are 
hereby repealed. i 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? - 

Mr. HARDY. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Did I understand the gentleman from Texas 
to say that this exception only applies to wrecking vessels when 
they were laid alongside of crafts? 

Mr. HARDY. The idea is that it does not apply to wreck- 
ing vessels at all. They are not involved i.. carrying passengers, 
and it was a hardship upon them, being mainly enguged im still 
work to require them, if they happened to be a large vessel, to 
have three watches, The parties in interest, every shipbuilding 
interest, consulted about it say that it is unnecessary to have 
these employees on these vessels, 

Mr. WALSH. One further question. Is there a section of 
law in which the term“ wrecking vessels" is defined so as to 
apply only to a certain kind of craft? Of course, very many 
times ordinary towboats, tugboats, go on wrecking expeditions, 
and I wondered if it applied to steam lighters or just vessels 
which are engaged exclusively in wrecking work. 

Mr. HARDY. My idea is that the term “wrecking vessel“ 
has a definite and popular meaning. 

Mr. WALSH. 1 thought that might be the case. 

Mr. HARDY. I do not think it is defined by law. I am sure 
it is not; but I do not think any vessel would be exempted from 
having the officers required by present law, through the passuge 
of this bill, except a vessel that was being used as a wrecking 
y 
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Mr. ROBBINS. Is this bill intended to apply to boats that 
run on the rivers of the interior of the country not connected 
with salt water? 

Mr. HARDY. The original act, if the gentleman will permit, 
was passed in 1913. Section 2 of that act deals wholly with 
ecean-going or seagoing vessels. It is not an inland measure. 
The bill we are asking to pass copies existing Jaw and adds to 
it the four words I have mentioned. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That is on page 4, line 12? 

Mr. HARDY. On page 4, line 12. : 

Mr. ROBBINS. ‘The four words “ or to wrecking vessels "? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Then it does not apply to inland streams, 
like the Ohio and the Monongahela Rivers? 

Mr. HARDY, If you will look at the existing law, it says: 

That the board of local inspectors shall make an entry in the certifi- 
cate of in tion of every ocean and coastwise seagoing merchant vessel 
of the United States— à 

And so forth. And the law continues, stating how many 
officers they are required to have. Then there is a proviso ex- 
empting certain kinds of vessels from its requirements: 

Provided, That this section shall not apply to fishing or whaling ves- 
sels, yachts, or motor boats. 

We simply add “ or to wrecking vessels ” to the proviso. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I do not believe it applies to inland streams. 

Mr. HARDY. No. The original act did not apply to any- 
thing except ocean-going vessels. And this exempts wrecking 
vessels from the provisions of the act. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does it not apply te the Great 
Lakes? 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman will bear in mind that this bill 
is not enacting any new legislation. This was the original 
officering and manning act, which applies to the ocean-going 
vessels. I do not think the original act, or section 2 of it, ap- 
plied to anything but ocean-going vessels. Part of the original 
act applies to all vessels of the United States. It is section 
4468 of the Revised Statutes, but section 2 of section 4463 ap- 
plies only to seagoing vessels and it is the proviso to this sec- 
tion 2 which we are amending. The whole thing is to relieve 
wrecking vessels from being required to keep a useless and 
burdensome number of officers or employees. 

When this bill was before the Senate, it was referred to the 
Department of Commerce, and was approved by this letter from 
the Secretary to Senator FLETCHER: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
: Washington, April 18, 1917. 

My Dear Senator: I am in receipt of 
inclosing S. 1545, To amend the act of 
act to regulate the officering and manning of yessels subject to the 
8 laws of the United States.“ 

tion 4463, of which the proposed bill Is an amendment, provides 
the number of licensed mates vessels are required to carry under certain 
conditions. Excepted from the provisions are fishing or whaling ves- 
sels, yachts, and motor boats. he proposed bill adds to this list of 
exceptions wrecking vessels, as no good reason is perceived why they 
should be included within the provisions of the section. This bili has 
1 of the department and I recommend that it be enacted 
n . 
Very truly, yours, 


ours of the 14th instant, 
arch 3, 1913, entitled ‘An 


WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 
Seerctary. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the Senate bill. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr, Harpy, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
The SPEAKER resumed the chair. 


READMISSION OF CERTAIN ALIENS, 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass House joint resolution 255, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 255) authorizin 
United States of certain aliens who have 
volunteered for service with the military forces of the 
or cobelligerent forces. 


Resolved, etc., That, 8 the provisions of section 3 of 
the immigration act of February 5, 1917, wen mip Bhs the United 
States allens who are likely to become a public charge, or who are 
payman defective, or who are contract laborers, or who have come 
n 5 of advertisements for labor printed, published, or dis- 
tributed to come, 


The question is on the third 


the readmission to the 
een conscripted or have 
nited States 


n a foreign country, or who are assisted by others 


or whose ticket or passage is paid for with the money of another or. 


by any corporation, association, society, municipality, or foreign gov- 
ernment, or who are stowaways, or who are illiterate, aliens lawfully 
resident in the United States when heretofore or hereafter enlisted or 
eonscripted for the mili service of the United States; and aliens 
lawfully resident in the United States who, prior to April 6, 1917, 
declared their intention to become citizens of the United States, and 


who have enlisted for service with Czecko-Slovak, Polish, or other inde- 
pendent forces attached to the United States Army or to the army 
of any one of the cobelligerents of the United States in the present 
war, who may, within one year after the termination of the war, 
apply for readmission to this country, after being bonorably discharged 
or granted furlough abroad by the proper military authorities, or after 
being rejected on final examination in connection with their enlistment 
or conscription, shal: be readmitted; and that any allen of either of 
the two foregoing descriptions who would otherwise be excluded under 
said section of the immigration act on the ground that he is idiotic, 
imbecile, feeble-minded, epileptic. insane, or has had one or more 
attacks of insanity, or on the ground that he is afflicted with constitu- 


tional psychopathic inferiority, tuberculosis, a loathsome or dangerous 
contagious disease, or mental defect, shall be readmitted if it is proved 
that the disabili n the 


was acquired while the alien was serving 

military forces of the United States or in an Independent force of 
the kind hereinbefore described, if such allen returns to a port of the 
United States within one year after the termination of the war; and 
that the head tax provided in the immigration act of February 5, 
1917, shall not be collected from aliens readmitted into the United 
States under the provisions of this resolution: Provided, That if any 
alien readmitted to the United States in pursuance of the terms hereof 
shall at any time thereafter become a public charge the expense of 
peer ed aad and care shall be paid out of the Treasury of the United 

es. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that a second may be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYÐEN] has 20 minutes 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] has 20 
minutes. i 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, this resolution measures up to 
the much-abused standard of a “ war measure.” It is a résolu- 
tion that has been urged on the attention of the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization—and it is an immigration 
measure, by the way—by the Department of State and by the 
Secretary of Labor through the Commissioner of Immigration. 
I have here, and I shall print it in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks, with the consent of the House, a letter from the Solici- 
tor of the State Department, Mr. Polk, who complains that the 
bill does not go quite far enough. Originally it was the idea, I 
believe, of my friend, the chairman, as it was the desire of the 
Department of State, that these lawfully resident allens who 
had gone from this country and engaged in war against our 
enemies in Europe should be permitted to return, whether they 
had declared their intention to become citizens or not. Now, 
we have not gone quite that far. Our bill merely proposes to 
grant men who were aliens and who have enlisted, or may be 
hereafter enlisted, or have been conscripted or may be here- 
after conscripted into our service, permission to come back into 
the United States without regard to the ordinary immigration 
restrictions, basing this right upon the fact that they were here 
lawfully before and that they have joined us by going to Eu- 
rope to help fight our enemies. 

It also proposes that aliens lawfully resident in the United 
States prior to the declaration of war and who had declared 
their intention to become citizens, who have joined the Czecko- 
Slovak, Polish, or other independent forces cooperating with us 
in the war against Germany or Austria-Hungary, to come back 
to the United States without regard to the usual immigration 
restrictions. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution is reported to the House with a 
unanimous recommendation that it be agreed to as a simple act 
of justice to certain persons who were lawfully residing in the 
United States prior to the declaration of war against the cen- 
tral powers on April 6, 1917. 

It is quite the custom now to support every proposed act, from 
the local and trivial to the most important, with the statement 
that it is a war measure. For that reason I hesitate to use a 
phrase so much abused, although this is in fact a real war 
measure. It is evident on its face that it is. The Department 
of State, in letters to Chairman Burnett, of the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, and to me, ask its passage as 
such. Letters approving it have also come from the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the subordinate Bureau of Naturalization. 

The committee did not accept it because administrative oM- 
cers indorsed the central thought of the bill. They did not. in 
fact, accept it as those officials wanted it. It is not as liberal 
as some of them would like to have it. The aim of the com- 
mittee has been to do justice to the classes whom it seeks to 
relieve from certain embarrassments and hardships that grow 
out of the war and to restrict its concessions in such a way 
that it will be acceptable to the Congress. I believe that we 
have succeeded in doing so, 

When the war began there were a number of aliens lawfully 
residing in the United States who were not citizens, who are 
not citizens now, although many of them had declared their in- 
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tention to become citizens. Among these resident aliens were 
many immigrants from Polish territory under the control of 
Germany, Austrian, and Russia, as well as the Czechs, or Bohe- 
mians, They are virile, aggressive, aspiring representatives of the 
great Slavic family, and instinctively and racially hostile to the 
Governments of Germany and Austria-Hungary. Only a negligi- 
ble number of these people are loyally attached to the countries 
to which they owe a nominal allegiance. In the countries of 
their birth and in the lands of adoption they nurse hostility to 
their traditional enemies—the Germans and Austrians—and are 
eager to fight them when there is the faintest hope of success. 

Some of them had declared their intention to become citizens 
before the 6th of April. 1917, and some had neglected to do so, 
althongh all probably meant to do so ultimately. 

When the call to arms came in 1914 many Poles, Czechs, and 
other Slavs went to Europe and joined the forces of Serbia, 
Britain, France, and Russia to fight the Governments they had 
been taught to regard as the oppressors of their people. It 
seemed to be a way to correct the injustice done to Poland when 
her sovereignty was killed and her territory divided in 1795, 
and to settle old scores with ancient enemies. Bohemians be- 
lieved that the time had come when their national aspirations 
might be gratified. 

Yor all that we only owed them sympathy and admiration, 
Americans have always admired and sympathized with strug- 
gling people who aspire to Independence. But that was the 
affair of their kinsmen across the sea and of themselves, so far 
as they cared to make it so. However, for those who haye gone 
or may go into our Army since thelr enemies have become ours 
the situation is altogether different. 

Important armies have been formed out of these brave and 
patriotic people who voluntarily abandoned comfort and se- 
curity in the United States and in other countries to go back to 
Europe and fight against governments who are our enemies as 
well as theirs. France has given official recognition to one such 
army. By a decree of the French Republic, dated December 16, 
1917, the Czecko-Slovak Army, which, I am told, has more than 
a hundred thousand men in it, is made a part of the military 
forces under French command, although autonomous and fight- 
ing under its own flag, 

Remember these people have thrown off forever all allegiance 
to the Government of the countries of their birth. They need 
adoption by some country in the struggle for democracy. Other- 
wise their hazard is double. They may be killed in battle and 
if captured they ‘are certain to be shot as traitors. It is our 
duty, as it is our interest, to give those who were in this country 
all the protection the law can afford. Even in this resolution 
we do not go as far as we should. Although we fall short of 
our full duty what we propose here should be done, and done as 
quickly as possible. 

Among those who will benefit by this resolntion, if it shall be- 
come taw, there are, in addition to Czecko-Slovaks, large num- 
bers of Jews, Armenians, and Syrinns who were residing in the 
United States a year ago, who are now in Europe or Asia fight- 
ing for liberty and demoeracy. 

This resolution provides that aliens who were here before we 
declared war on the central powers and who have heretofore 
been conscripted for service with the Army of the United States, 
or who have volunteered, or who muy hereafter go into it volun- 
tarily or by draft, may be readmitted to the United States if they 
apply for readmission within one year after the close of the war. 
This class of aliens will be permitted to return notwithstanding 
the fact that they have not declared their purpose to become 
citizens. 

The resolution also authorizes the return to the United States, 
within one year after the termination of the war, of aliens who 
were residing here prior to April 6, 1917, who had declared their 
intention to become citizens and who have enlisted for military 
service with any one of the cobelligerents of the United States in 
the present war, or with Czecko-Slovak, Polish, or other inde- 
pendent forces attached to the United States Army, or to that 
of any one of the cobelligerents of the United States, after being 
honorably discharged or furloughed abroad by proper military 
authority. 

In a word, the resolution only proposes to give these aliens the 
status and rights they had as lawful residents of the United 
States prior to April 6, 1917, but in recognition of their service 
in a cause in which Americans are sacrificing blood and treasure 
it proposes to waive the immigrant head tax that would other- 
wise be collected when they return. 

The Committee on Immigration and Naturalization was unanl- 
mous in its vote directing that this resolution be favorably re- 
ported. It does not go quite as far in the way of relief as the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Sasar, the author of a similar 
measure, or the Department of Labor thought desirable, but It 
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will do an act of justice to people whose services are valuable and 
who by associating themselves with us, or with the allied powers 
in Europe, incur unusual peril, 

Here is what the Department of Labor has to say about this 
resolution: 


DEPARTMENT or Lanon, 
Orricx OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 


Washington, February 28, 1918. 
Hon. James L. SLAYÐEYN é 1 


* 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. SLAYDEN ; The commissioner eral has advised me that 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization of the House, at its 
meet of this morning, directed you to report favorably the joint reso- 
lution introduced by you on February 19 “ authorizing the readmission 
to the United States of certain aliens who have been conscripted or have 
volunteered for service with the military forees of the United States or 
cobelligerent forces.” 

While this resolution does not go as far as this department had hoped 
Co: ss might be disposed to go in granting exemption to alien residents 
of the United States who enter the Army of this country or the army of 
one of the countries associated with the United States in the conduct 
of the war, it will aid materially in the handling of cases. that will surely 
confront the Immigration Service d the continuance of the war and 
for some months after its close. I n. therefore, to express to you 
the hope of the department that the resolution may be adopted by the 


House at a hord A ese date. 
Respectfully, yours, Lovis F. Post, 
Assistant Secretary, 

Mr. Speaker, no American should forget that to some of these 
people we owe a peculiar debt of gratitude. In our days of trial, 
when we were few and weak, when we were struggling to estab- 
lish our independence, two gallant Poles came to America, and 
associated themselves with George Washington, They became 
tes indellible and glorious part of the history of the United 

tes. < 

Thaddeus Kosciusko, with a letter from Benjamin Franklin, 
joined Washington, and our great chief made him a staff officer 
at once, and in recognition of his worth and high talents assigned 
to him important duty as an engineer. He remained to the end, 
and Congress, in 1783, made him a brigadier general “ for long, 
faithful, and honorable service in the American Army.” 

Pulaski, who began fighting for liberty as n youth and con- 
tinued it to his heroic death, was a firm believer in the doctrine 
of “ self-determination,” or, as we phrase the same thought, the 
right to government by the consent of the governed. He also 
came to our country with letters from the great and learned Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin and joined the American Army in 1777. He 
distinguished himself at Brandywine, defended Charleston in 
1779, and was killed at Savannah in the same year, greatly ad- 
mired and beloved by his commander in chief, Washington. 

Remembering these things, can we refuse to grant this act 
of justice to his countrymen of to-day, who are fighting shoulder 
to shoulder with Americans? 

Tun SOLICITOR ron THE DEPARTMENT OF STATS, 
Washington, March 8, 1918. 


Hon James L. SLarpex, 
House of Representatives, 


Dean Ma Staypen: I notice in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp that 
House joint resolution 255 has recently been called up in the House, 
and I desire to call to your attention one point which occurs to me in 


res) to It. 

r cobelligerents have informally interested themselves in the ques» 
tion of return to this country of their citizens or subjects who leave the 
United States to serve in their armies and by reason of some incapacity 
received in such service are prohibited from returning to the United 
States ander the present Immigration laws, even though — ua vv 
lived for many years in the United States and have established their 
families, residences, and businesses here. Our cobellizerents have been 
anxious, therefore, to have some leniency shown in res to the return 
af sih persons into the United States after the completion of service 
abroad, 

As I read House joint resolution 255, it applies to aliens who enter 
the military service of the United States, or aliens who have declared 
their intention to become citizens of the United States, but does not 
cover the class of allens who have not declared their Intention to become 
citizens of the United States and have gone abroad to enter the military 


service of their own coun or one of the cobelligerents. presume 
there are not macy aliens of this class, but would it not be ble to 
show consideration to our cobelligerents in this small matter by making 


House Joint resolution 255 applicable to citizens or subjects of our 
cobelligerents who have gone or shall go abroad to serve their own 
country or one of thr allies in the same cause in which we are so earn- 
* and deeply engaged } 

House joint resolution 212, introduced in the House by Mr. Borxert 
January 10 1918 had the pprova of the State Department as well as 
the Department of Labor and appeared to be broad enough to cover the 
class of aliens which I have mentioned. 

Yours, sincerely, Fnaxk L. Poin. 


Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, the vital objection to this 
bill is not the authorization feature granting to those aliens 
who have declared their intention to become citizens-and who 
have joined independent organizations to fight in behalf of the 
allies in foreign flelds the right, notwithstanding physical. de- 
fects that they may have acquired or other objections that would 
be sufficient to exclude them under the existing naturalization 
law, to be readmitted to this country, but that prevision con- 
tained in the proviso of this resolution which levies upon the 
National Government the support of all these aliens regardless 
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of whether their injuries have been the result of war or not, 
whether abroad or whether in this country. I direct the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House to the werding of that pro- 
viso, and I wish to advise the House that that was no part of 
the original resolution when it was presented to the attention 
of the Department of Labor and the Department of State, but 
was incorporated in the committee. The language is as follows: 

Provided, That if any alien readmitted to the United States in pur- 
suance of the terms eof shall at any time thereafter become a 
public charge the expense of maintenance and care shall be paid out 
of the Treasury of the United States. 3 

There is no objection to this resolution without that proviso. 
We are placing in an unfortunate position those who wish to 
safeguard the Treasury, especially in these times when we need 
every dollar, but wish to oppose this resolution because of this 
proviso, which seeks to establish for all time the policy that, 
regardless of how these aliens become pauperized, regardless 
of the way in which they may have acquired the injury from 
which they are suffering, are to become a public charge at the 
expense of the National Treasury. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN] has well known 
the opposition of some members of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to this bill solely because of that proviso, namely, because 
it was establishing this precedent, never before recognized by 
the National Government. This bill could have been passed a 
month ago under unanimous consent if that proviso had been 
eliminated. Instead of the respective localities taking care of 
the burdens of these persons who may become public charges, by 
this proviso, it is intended to levy that exclusively upon the 
National Government. 2 — 

And I call your attention to the fact that that is regardless o 
the question as to whether the injuries have been received in war 
or not. They are not part of the National Army. They are 
fighting our cause, it is true, in connection with the allies, but 
they may come back here strong and able-bodied, and later they 
may suffer some accident in connection with industrial employ- 
ment, or they muy become addicted to some vices that may make 
them paupers, and under such circumstances the burden of 
maintaining them under our laws has always been on the State 
and local community. Now you intend, regardless of the char- 
acter of the injury they receive, to throw that burden on the 
National Government. : ; 

No opportunity is given, if you pass this bill under the sus- 
pension of the rules, to amend it and strike out that proviso. If 
this bill had been brought up in the regular course, a motion 
to strike out that proviso would have been in order, and this 
House, by a large majority, might have voted that proviso out, 
and the main proposal to allow those people to be admitted 
would have been adopted. But as it is, those who are seeking 
to protect the Treasury are obliged now to vote against this 
resolution, because we have no opportunity whatever to amend 
it by striking out the obnoxious proviso. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TOWNER. We have provided in the law for certain al- 
lowances to be made to soldiers who may be injured, and we 
expect to provide for further allowances. As I understand the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, this legislation will create a privi- 
leged class, and we will not only allow to them what is allowed 
in the general law for the benefit of soldiers, but we will abso- 
lutely take care of them throughout their natural lives? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not believe the war-insurance act 
would extend to one class of soldiers who are provided for un- 
der this resolution—these persons who are declarants for citi- 
zenship and who have joined these Polish and Czech and Slovak 
organizations, filled with the ambition to do what they can for 
the support of their different, separate countries abroad. I do 
not think they would come within the purview of the war-insur- 
ance act, because they are not members of the National Army. 
They are separate and distinct organizations, identified as sepa- 
rate units with the allied forces. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
man yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman will note that 
on lines 8, 4, and 5 of page 2, lawfully resident aliens who have 
been enlisted or conscripted can come back here, however, with- 
out being taken care of under the soldier's allowance. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is correct in that particular. 
For the one reason that this resolution adopts a policy for caring 
for these declarants who have enlisted for foreign service when 
they shail have become paupers, whatever may have been the 
cause of their injury, at the expense of the National Government. 
I think this motion to suspend the rules should be defeated. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. : 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I wanted to say to the gentleman that I do 
not think he is quite accurate in stating what he did in reference 
to the soldiers being cared for by the United States. We have 
I do not know how many places where we send these unfortu- 
nates. We send them to St. Elizabeths, across the river—civil- 
ians, soldiers, unfortunates, lunatics, who are taken care of by 
the Federal Government. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Such instances are incident to the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, but it has never been the policy, 
as the gentleman will admit, for the National Government to 
take care of foreigners coming to this country, suffering from 
injuries that are not related at all to the national service, as 
this bill proposes. 

Both CHARLES B. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. ; 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. But there is not any precedent for 
this situation, is there? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. That is why I am opposing this pro- 
viso. I wish to say to the Members of the House that we ean 
not to-day forecast the burdens that will be thrown upon our 
Government by this war, and we should not at this moment 
establish a policy which will come to plague us in the fu- 
ture. This bill should be rejected under suspension of the 
rules, and then, if the gentleman wishes, under unanimous con- 
sent he can offer the bill without this proviso in it, and in that 
case I do not think there will be one objection. Under those cir- 
cumstances those who would vote against this resolution under 
a suspension of the rnles would not have their purposes miscon- 
strued, because their purposes will be plain, of voting against 
this policy that has never been followed heretofore. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If this proviso is adopted, 
attempting to take care of these aliens who come back here in- 
jured or disabled from any cause, it will put a premium upon 
men who are slightly disabled undertaking to come back to this 
country and make themselves permanent public charges. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There may be many abuses. One class of 
them would belong to the class indicated by the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Washington. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I have no fur- 
ther objection to offer beyond that so ably stated by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp]—the -objection to under- 
taking to provide now, far in advance, for the care of men who 
may return to the United States who are in most cases only 
first-paper citizens, and in some cases not even first-paper citi- 
zens. I hope the gentleman in charge of this resolution will be 
willing to strike out that proviso from the resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly tf through misfortune some of these 
aliens after their return are so unfortunate as to become public 
charges somebody ought to bear the expense of their maintenance, 
inasmuch as they have gone over there to fight side by side with 
our own troops. s 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is agreed that they must be 
cared for, and in plenty of time proper plans will undoubtedly 
be made, 

Mr. WALSH. Who does the gentleman think should be the 
proper authority to bear the expense? - 

Mr. MADDEN. I think, Mr. Speaker, in view of the pro- 
vision in the last part of this resolution, which places the sup- 
port of these people who are not able to take care of themselyes 
on the Treasury of the United States, we ought to have a quorum 
present. I make the point that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of no quorum. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr, KITCHIN, Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
a call of the House. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to 

The SPEAKER, A call of the House is ordered. The Door- 
keeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify 
the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. ; 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Aswell Byrnes, S. C. Chandler, N.Y. Connelly, Kans. 
Bacharach Campbell, Pa. Clark, Fla Cooper, Ohio 2 
Borland Cantrill lark, Pa Cop y 

Brodbeck Carew Classon Costello 
Brumbaugh Carlin Cleary Currie, Mich. 
Burroughs Carter, Mass. Collier Curry, Cal. 
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Dale, N. Y. Hamilton, N. Y. 1 Sanders, La. 
Dale, V Hamlin McLaughlin, Pa. Sanders, N. X. 
Darrow Harrison, Miss. Maher or 3 
Davidson Haskell un Saunders, Va. 
Davis Haugen Mason Schall 
Denison Hawley Meeker Scott, Pa. 
Dent Heaton Merritt Sells 

Dewalt Heintz Miller, Minn, Shackleford 
Dies ° Hollingsworth Mondell Sherley 
Dillon Hood Montague Shouse 
Donoyan Howard Moore, Pa. Siegel 
Dooling Hull, Iowa Morin ims 
Drukker Hull. Tenn. Mott Slem 
Dunn Humphreys Mudd 

Edmonds Husted Nelson Smith, T. F. 
Estopinal Hutchinson Nolan Snyder 
Fairchild, G. W. Jacoway Olne Steele 
Fairfield James Padgett Sullivan 

‘arr Johnson, S. Dak. Paige Sweet 
Ferris ones Peters Swift 
Fiynn n Polk ‘Tague 
Focht Kearns Porter Talbott 
Fordney Kelley, Mich Pou Temple 
Foss elly, Pa. Powers Templeton i 
Frear Kennedy, R. I. Pratt Thompson t 
Freeman King Ragsdale Tinkham 
Gallagher utson ey Treadway 
Gard Kreider Ramseyer Van Dyke 
Garland LaGuardia are 
Glass zaro Renvis Waldow 
Good „n. Riordan Watson, Pa 
Goodall Lehlbach Roberts elling 
Gould Lesher Robinson Wilson, III 
Gray, Ala Lever Rodenberg Wilson, 
Greene, Vt. Tittle Rose Wingo 

Gregg Longworth Rowe Winslow 
Griest McArthur Rowland Woodyard 
Griffin McCormick Rucker 

Hamili McKenzie Sanders, Ind. 


During the roll call Mr. Lonpon took the chair as Speaker 
pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER resumed the chair. 

The SPEAKER. On this call 252 Members, a quorum, have 
answered to their names. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I move to dispense with further proceedings 
under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have 
four minutes remaining. I was undertaking when the point of 
no quorum was made to restate the objections to the provision 
found on page 3, lines 9 to 13, Which is the only part of this bill 
subject to much objection. The purpose of the bill is to permit 
first-paper aliens who have gone to war as part of our armies, 
and certain other aliens, namely the Czecko-Slovaks, to come 
back to the United States in case they become insane, break 
down, lose their legs, or are otherwise injured in the service. 
But there is attached to this bill, you will notice, a provision— 
that if any alien readmitted to the United States in pursuance of the 
terms hereof shall at any time thereafter become a public charge, the 
expense of maintenance and car2 shall be paid out of the Treasury of 
the United States. 

I understand that there is no serious objection to that proviso 
going out of the bill, and at some point during this debate, which 
is, of course, limited, I shall ask unanimous consent to strike 
that provision from the bill. I hope consent will be granted; 
because if these men return, and it is then discovered that they 
must be cared for, and if it is found that they should be cared for 
by the United States, then will be the time for Congress to make 
provision for them, including the hospitals, and prevision as to 
the disposition of the allotments and allowances of the pay of 
those soldiers who have become crippled or insane, and are not 
citizens of the United States. By this provision we are taking 
several steps too far ahead, and might provide legislation that 
would be an incentive for first-paper aliens now in armies to 
remain as such rather than complete their naturalization as 
provided in a bill which this House passed only three days ago. 

Mr. COX, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana, 

Mr. COX. I want to call the gentleman's attention to the lan- 
guage at the bottom of page 2, I should like to get the gentle- 


man’s version of it and should also like to hear some one in favor 


of this bill discuss that. I refer to the provision— 


and that any alien of either of the two foregoing descriptions who 
would otherwise be excluded under said section of the immigration act 
on the und that he ts idiotic, imbecile, feeble-minded, epileptic, insane, 
or has had one or more attacks of insanity, or on the ground that he 
is afflicted with constitutional psychopathic inferlority, tuberculosis, a 
loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, or mental defect, shall be 
readmitted if it is proved that the disability was acquired while the 
alien was serving In the military forces of the United States or in an 
independent force of the kind hereinbefore described, if such alien re- 
. 28 K port of the United States within one year after the termina- 
on o e war, 


LYI——389 


My inquiry is this: What does the gentleman think about the 
propriety or impropriety of admitting men who are idiotic, im- 
becile, feeble-minded, and whether or not such a state of mind 
can come to a man while he is in the Army? I always under- 
stood that those were diseases attaching at birth. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I agree with the gentleman, 
by and large, but these words follow the phraseology of section 
8 of the immigration law, which names classes of aliens to 
whom admission to the United States is denied. We follow the 
wording, leaving out only the words “ chronic alcoholism,” be- 
cause we thought alien soldiers could hardly acquire that in 
the line of service, and if they did they should be barred from 
returning to the United States. But time for debate is limited, 
and what I want to discuss is the provision that the United 
States is to pay for all time the care of these afflicted persons. 
The clause should come out of the bill. 

Mr. COX. I am with the gentleman. I think the bill ought 
to be defeated with that in it. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Les. 

Mr. FESS. In the hearings on the rehabilitation of wounded 
5 eases were cited where persons suffered from shell 
8 c. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; that is a fearful thing, 
but I do not want to get into q discussion of that. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the consideration of an amendment 
to strike out the words beginning on line 9, page 3, which amend- 
ment I offer. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the gen- 
tleman ask that at the end of the debate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I withdraw it for the present. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill is 
apparent. Under the present immigration law if an alien for- 
merly residing here joins our Army or joins the Czecho-Slovak 
forces that are fighting against the central powers, should be 
shot to pieces and become disabled, and should be granted a dis- 
charge while in those countries and afterwards seeks readmis- 
sion here, no matter how gallant and courageous he may have 
been, he would be excluded. That is the purpose of the bill. 
The objection seems to settle around the proviso. I want to 
state, gentlemen, that the proviso is no pet of mine or of the 
gentleman who introduced and reported this bill [Mr. SLAYDEN]. 
It would be perfectly agreeable and satisfactory, so far as I 
am concerned, to strike it out. 

But gentlemen from States where these people will concen- 
trate when they return felt that it would be an injustice to 
those States to be compelled to support these men who ‘had 
fought in our Army—and you notice that those who fight with 
the Czecho-Slovaks have to be declarants, while those who 
join our Army do not have to be declarants if they should 
become public charges. Those who join the Czecho-Slovaks 
and fight the central powers must have been residents in this 
country, and also they must have taken out first papers before 
they can be admitted under this bill. There is a distinction 
there. The first part of it applies to the conditions of illiteracy, 
and so forth, and the second embraces those who have become 
idiotic, imbecile, feeble- minded, epileptic, and insane, and so 
forth, provided that the disability was acquired while the 
alien was serving in the military forces of the United States 
or in the independent forces referred to in the bill. 

Mr. LANGLEY, Will the gentleman yield for a question for 
information? In regard to this disability of constitutional 
psychopathic inferiority, that could not be contracted in the 
line of duty in the service. I do not know what itis. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. BURNETT. How does the gentleman know it could not 
be contracted in the service if he does not know what it is? I 
want to say that is in the immigration bill, and was put in this 
bill at the suggestion of the Bureau of Immigration and Depart- 
ment of Labor. This is a Department of Labor bill, as stated 
by my colleague on the committee [Mr. Staypen], and the 
State Department indorses it and says it is very anxious for 
the passage of the bill, because the Secretary of State feels 
that it is only a matter of justice to these people. I do not 
care about that question of idiocy, and I do not care about the 
question of constitutional psychopathic inferiority. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. They are features of the law from which 
we are exempting these people. ` 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; and if no idiocy and constitutional 
psychopathic inferiority is incurred, we can not hurt anybody 
by including them, and therefore they are inoccuous. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. of Washington. If the gentleman will par- 
don me, I understand he has no objection to striking out this 
proviso. at the end of the bill? 7 

Mr. BURNETT. I have not, but L want to telt the House 
why it was put in there. Some members of the committee from 
States where most of these people would land or would come 
after landing felt that it would be unjust to them to have to 
take care of these people if they afterwards beeame public 
charges. That is why it was put in. It struck me with a good 
deal of force that if aliens who had gone into the Army and 
made gallant soldiers and incurred disabilities: there and were 
readmitted should become charges in the States of New York 
or New Jersey or Massachusetts, or any other State, that the 
Government itself; for which they had been fighting, ought to 
pay the expenses of their care, and not the States to which they 
happen to go or in which they happen to be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We passed a bill here the 
other day, and I thought a very important one, to permit first- 
paper aliens to finish up their citizenship as they go into the 
Army. 2 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. He does not have to do that, 
and this would put a premium upon his staying a first-paper alien 
and have the future possibility of care foreyer by the United 
States. 

Mr. BURNETT. So far as I am concerned, I am not going to 
object to striking it out. It is not my baby, but I felt it was 
perhaps a matter of justice to States where they would congre- 
gate. My colleague on the committee, Mr. Sarra of New 
York, has an amendment which I believe will meet all of the 
objections and make it perfectly fair, and that is to insert after 
the words “public charge” the words “by reason of disability 
incurred in service and in line of duty”; and I can not see, if 
they incurred these disabilities in the service and in line of 
duty, how there can be any objection. He will ask unanimous 
consent to have that inserted. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has. expired. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois IMr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, one year and one month ago 
to-day when the Congress of these United States declared war 
against the Imperial Government of Germany hundreds of 
thousands of Bohemians, Poles, and Slovaks in this country, 
anxious. to show their appreciation of the blessings of freedom 
and liberty which they had enjoyed under the protection of our 
great Republic and eager to bestow upon all oppressed nations 
the blessings of liberty and democracy and to maintain it 
against the unscrupulous foe that threatens it, organized groups, 
companies, regiments, and, where the number permitted, whole 
divisions, Assisted by the Czecho-Slovak, Jugo-Slovak, and Pol- 
ish organizations they crossed the ocean, joining the allied forces 
in all the different countries; some in France, some in Great 
Britain, and some in Italy, so that they could, without delay, 
immediately engage in the battle for liberty and democracy. 
Applause. ] They are there to-day, struggling, fighting, sacri- 
ficing their lives for our country and for our cause. [Great 
applause. } 

A great majority of these men were still technically sub- 
jects of Austria-Hungary, and, in addition to all the hazards 
and dangers of war, fully realized that if captured they would 
not be treated as prisoners of war but would be considered 
traitors to Austria-Hungary and, as such, immediately executed. 
Notwithstanding this added danger during these i3 months 
these former residents of these United States have demonstrated 
to the allies and to the whole world their fearlessness, their 
determination, their devotion, and their loyalty to the cause to 
which we have consecrated our all. Reenforced by the thousands 
‘of their kinsmen who were able to escape from the Austro- 
Hungarian armies, they are to-day fighting under their Czecho- 
Slovak, Jugo-Slovak, and Polish flags, side by side with the 
gallant French, with the heroic British, and the loyal Italian 
armies, and, as long as it was possible, fought to death with 
the tottering Russian armies. Thousands upon thousands of 
these former residents of our country, fighting under their 
own banners, have not called for or received any aid or assist- 
ance from our Government. 

Within the last three months whenever we heard from these 
men we at all times found them fighting to the bitter end with 
their slogan, It is better to die for liberty a soldier than to 
be executed as a traitor.” [Applause.] Mr. Speaker, I am proud 


of their deeds and of their heroism, and when the history of 
this great war for freedom of the seas, rights of people, inde- 
pendence of all nations and nationalities and civilization is 
written the names of these brave men, who are sacrificing their 


lives, will form a large roll of honor. 
God that they could all come back, but that we know is impos- 


fApplause.] Would to 


sible. Some will have to make the supreme sacrifice, but we 
do know that some will come back to receive the plaudits and 
thanks of a Nation who will turn out to receive the saviors of 
liberty and democracy—true it is, some will come in full pos- 
session of their health, others will return minus limbs, minus 
hearing, or minus vision, but return they will, and wien they 
do we, for whose liberty and safety they fought and bled and 
suffered, shall by this legislation—the least appreciation we can 
show—give them the privilege to come back to the country 
which they left for the purpose of defending its rights, its 
honor, its safety, and its heritage. [Applause.} With open 
arms should we receive them, with throbbing hearts and fast- 
beating pulsations as our eyes fill with happiness at the return 
of these brave men, and not a single obstruction nor a single 
restriction shall we place in their way. 

Mr, Speaker, I know that our own boys will demonstrate, 
and have already demonstrated, their courage and their worth; 
but permit me, if you please, to make this distinction: They are 
fighting for a country of which they are citizens and a country 
which is leaving nothing undone to provide for their comfort 
and for the comfort of those they leave behind; but the men 
that this resolution is to assist are not our citizens, even though 
many have declared their intention to become such, and have 
not received, and as yet are not entitled to receive, the protee- 
tion of our country and the provisions it makes for the comfort 
of its own citizens. Our soldiers receive a fair and reasonable 
compensation and are taken care of by way of our war-risk 
insurance law and other similar legislation; but those for whom 
I am pleading to-day receive no compensation whatsoever ex- 
cept the compensation of fighting and dying for u great and 
noble cause. For them there is no provision made for their 
dependents nor for pensions, and all that is asked to-day is 
that when, through their efforts combined with our gallant 
allies, this war shall have come to a victorious end for the 
allied forces and the cause of liberty, humanity, democracy, and 
civilization has triumphed—that when this time comes all these 
men, those who remain and desire to come back, if maimed or 
blind or deaf, shall be received and shall not be penalized be- 
eause in defense of those principles perhaps the sacrifice they 
made disqualifies them from passing the physical or educational 
test. [Applause.] ' 

The technical points raised against the resolution are so 
frivolous they are not entitled to any consideration. As to the 
last provision in the resolution, I care not whether it is stricken 
out or not, because I feel satisfied that very few of those who 
come back will ever become a charge upon our Government, 
and I know and pledge you my word that very few who are 
fighting in the Czecho-Slovak or Polish armies will ever become 
public charges. I know that they will be taken care of by the 
American-Czecho-Slovak, the American-Polish, and the American- 
Jugo-Slovak Alliance, who were instrumental in aiding them to 
have the distinction and honor to fight against the Hohenzol- 
lern and Hapsburg tyrannies. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I have only feebly expressed my sentiments in 
this matter and I have only partially explained the provisions 
of this resolution. I hoped that my first resolution, introduced 
on February 6, 1918, would receive the favorable consideration 
of the committee In this I have been disappointed, but never- 
theless I am heartily in favor of the modified resolution and 
thankful for it. My joint resolution reads as follows: 


(Feb. 6, 1918. Mr. Sanaru introduced the following joint resolution; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered 


to be printed.] 

Resolved, cte., That, notwithstanding the provisions of section 3 of 
the i tion act of February 5, 1917, excluding from the United 
States aliens who are likely to become a public „ OF who are 
physically defective, or who are contract laborers, or who have come in 
consequence of advertisements for labor, printed, published, or dis- 
tributed in a foreign country, or who are assisted by others to come, or 
whese ticket or passage is paid for with the money of another or by 
any corporation, association, society, municipality, or foreign govern- 
ment, or who are stowaways, or who are illiterate, allens lawfully 
resident within the United States at the time of enlistment or con- 
scription who have enlisted or been conscripted, or hereafter shall be 
enlisted or conscripted. for the military service of the United States or 
any one of the liigerents of the United States in the present war, 
or who have enlisted and joined the Czecho-Slovak or Polish Army 
waging war against any of the central powers, who may, within two 
years after the termination of the war, apply for readmission to this 
country, after being 7 ny discharged or granted furlough abroad 
in connection with their enlistment or censcription, shall be read- 
mitted; and any such lawfully resident aliens of the United States 
who would otherwise be excluded under said section of the on 
act on the ground that they are idiotic, imbecile, feeble-minded, epi- 
leptic, insane, or have had one or more attacks of insanity, or on 

ound that they are afflicted with constitutionally psychepataic in- 
eriority, chronle alcoholism, tubercul a loathsome or dangerous 
contagious disease, or a mental defect, shall be readmitted c it is 
proren that the disability was acquired while the alien was eerving 

the military forces of the United States or of any one of the wations 


1918. 
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cobelligerents of the/ United States, or who have enlisted and joined 
the Czecho-Slovak and Polish Army waging war against any one of the 
central powers in the present war, and if such aliens return to a port 
of the United States within one year after the termination of the war; 
and the head tax assessed by section 2 of the said immigration act 
shall not be collected, or, if collected, shall be refunded in the cases of 
aliens readmitted to the United States in pursuance of the terms 
hereof; nor shall the absence abroad of aliens readmitted in pursuance 
of the provisions hereof be construed to interrupt the continuity of 
their residence in the United States within the meaning of section 4 
of the naturalization act approved June 29, 1906, if the commandin: 

officer of the military organization or branch thereof in which suc 

alien has rendered military service certifies, in support of his petition 
for naturalization, that he has personal knowledge that such alien is 
a person of moral character and is in every way qualified, in such 
Ocera opinion, to be admitted as a citizen of the United States, and 
if any alien readmitted to the United States in pursuance of the terms 
hereof shall at any time thereafter become a public charge, the expense 
of his maintenance and care in the public institution to which he may 
be committed shall be paid from the appropriation for the enforcement 
of the immigration act. 

Permit me to say at this time, Mr. Speaker, that in view of 
the splendid services these people are rendering our cause I feel 
that it is our duty to follow the action of France and in official 
and proper manner recognize the cause of their brethren across 
the sea, and give official recognition to the Czecho-Slovak, Jugo- 
Slovak, and Polish armies as well as the Czecho-Slovak, Jugo- 
Slovak, and Polish independence. The French Republic on 
December 16, 1917, issued the following decree, recognizing the 
cause for which I am now pleading: 

DECREES, 

Article I. Czecho-Slovaks organized in an autonomous army and 
i cepa from the military standpoint the supreme authority of the 
French high command will fight under their own flag against the 
Central Empires. 

Article II. This national arm 


is placed from the political stand- 
int under the direction of the ational Council for Czech and Slovak 
nds, with headquarters in Pari: 


8. 

Article Ill. The equipment of the Czecho- Slovak Army, as well as its 
further maintenance, is assured by the French Government. 

Article IV. Provisions governing the French Army as regards organ- 
ization, milita ranks, administration, and discipline are applicable 
to the Czecho-Slovak Army. 

Article V. The autonomous Czecho-Slovak Army is recruited: 

1. From Czecho-Slovaks actually serv! in the French Army; 

2. From Czecho-Slovaks of other jurisdictons who may be permitted 
to transfer to the Czecho-Slovak Army or who may volunteer for service 
in this army for the duration of the war. 


Article VI. Further ministerial instructions will govern the applica- 


, tion of this decree. 

Article VII The premier, the minister of war, and the minister of 
foreign affairs are charged, each in his own department, with the 
execution of this decree, which shall be published in the Journal Officiel 
of the French Republic and inserted in the Bulletin des Lois, 


Done at Paris, the 16th day of December, 1917. 
By the President of the Republic, 
POINCARE. 
Pichos, 
Minister of Forcign Affairs. 
CLEMENCEAU 


Premier and Minister of War. 
Permit me also to insert, under the leave given me, the fol- 
lowing solemn declaration of the General Assembly of the Bo- 
hemian Lands, held in Prague, January 6, 1918, which needs no 
explanation on my part: 


{Solemn declaration of the General Assembly of the Bohemian Lands, 
held in Prague, Jan `ry 6, 1918.] 


In the fourth year of the terrible war which bas already cost such 
immense sacrifices of the wealth and blocd of nations, the first tentative 
peace parleys are going on. We Czech members of the parliament, that 
parliament which has been by judgments of illegal military courts de- 
prived of many of its Slav deputies; further, we Czech deputies to the 
dissolved and not renewed Diet of the Kingdom of Bohemia, together 
with deputies of the Diet of the Ma vate of Moravia which has not 
been convened during the war, and of last Diet of the Duchy of Silesia, 
ratify the de.larations of the Czech deputies in the parliament and we 
deem it our duty to declare emphatically on bebalf of the Czech Nation 
and of her Slovak branch held down by Hungary our attitude toward 
the reconstruction of international relations. 

When the Czech deputies of our then recently revived nation during 
the Franco-German War made a declaration with reference to the Euro- 

an international questions, they used in their resolutions of Decem- 

8, 1870, the following solemn words: 
“All nations, the small as well as the t, bave an Pg ha right to 
self-determinstion, and their equality In this regard should be respected. 
oua by recognizing this equality and réspecting the right of every 
natién to shape its own destiny can mankind establish true equality 
and brotherhood. general peace, and genuine humanity.” 

We, the deputies of the hemian Nation, faithful to these principles 
of our predecessors, greet with joy the fact that now all the States 
built on the principles of democracy, whether belligerent or neutral. 
agree with us in looking upon the right of nations to free self-deter- 
mination as the guaranty of a general and lasting peace. 

The new Russia also in her attempt for a general peace adopted the 
rinciple of the right of- nations to self-determination as one of the 
undamental conditions of peace; she urged that nations should freely 

choose their own mode of life and determine whether they will con- 
— their own independent state or form one common state with other 
nations. 

As against that the representative of Austria-Hungary on behalf of 
the four allies declared that the question of the self-determination of 
nations that have not at present an independent position in any existing 
state should be solved by constitutional means. We deem it our duty 
to declare on behalf of the Czech Nation that the attitude of the 
Austro-Hungarian representative is not our attitude. On the contrary 
we have opposed it all our declarations and motions, because from 


gur innumerable bitter experiences we see in it the total negation of 


the principle of the self-determination of nations. We charge indig- 
nantly that our nation was of her own independent state and of 
the right to determine her destinies and was placed by SENT con- 
trived eiectsral schemes at the mercy of the German minority and made 
subject to the rule of German centralizing bureaucracy. 

ur Slovak branch became a victim of Magyar brutality and un- 
speakable violence in a State which, in spite of its seemingly constitu- 
tional e, has remained the darkest corner of Europe, and in 
which non-Magyar nations forming a majority, are Ie and 
exterminated by the ruling minority, robbed of their children, without 
representation in parliament and administrative posts, without public 
schools, and deprived even of their private’ schools. 

The constitution to which the Austro-Hungarian delegate appeals 
tampered even with the fairness of the universal manhood franchise 
by increasing artificially the Lh anya of the German minority in 
parliament. Its absolute worthlessness, as far as the rights of the 

toples are concerned, was demonstrated in an infamous manner by the 

rutal military absolutism during the war. Every reference to this 
constitution means in reality a denial of the right of self-determination 
of the non-German races of Austria, leaving them at the mercy of 
the Germans, and it means especially a coarse Insult to the non- 
Magyar races of Hungary, where the constitution is merely the means 
by which the shameless oligarchy of a few high-born Magyar families 
5 rule, as been once more proved by the last electoral- 
reform E 

Our nation, like every other democracy of the world, desires a gen- 
eral and lasting 5 But it is fully conscious that only that pao 
will be lasting which will put an end to ancient wrongs, brutal force, 
and po seme of cannon, as well as the rule of states and nations 
over other nations; that peace only will be lasting which will guarantee 
free development to nations great and small, and which will e 
liberate those nations that are still subject to foreign dominion. t 
is therefore necessary that the right to a free national existence and 
self-determination of nations, eet and small, of whatever State 
they may now be a part shall be the foundation of future inter- 
national law, the guaranty of peace and minal relations of nations, 
as well as the great ideal possession which will free humanity from 
the horrors of general war. 

We, the representatives of the Bohemian Natlon, declare that a 
peace which would not bring liberty to our nation could not and would 
not be for us ce, but only the beginning of a new, mighty, and 

ht for political inde 


thoroughgoing ndence, in which our nation would 
employ to the utmost all its mat and moral stren ; and in this 
relentless struggle it would not pause until it reach its J. Our 


nation reclaims this independence. Solving npon its historical State 

t. It is pervaded by an ardent desire that it shall, in its own sov- 
creign, equal, democratic, and 5 State, erected on the prin- 
ciple of saree? of all the citizens and within the historical limits of 
its territories, together with its Slovak branch, contribute to the new 
growth of mankind, in free competition with other free nations, op 
the foundation of liberty and brutherhood, nting freely in this 
national State full and equal rights to racial minorities, 

Guided by these 8 we protest solemnly against the rejection 
of the right of nations to self-determination at the peace conference. 
We demand that in accordance with this principle all nations, includ- 
ing our own, shall be guaranteed parece ee at the peace congress 
and full liberty to defend their rights, 


I also desire to insert an article appearing in the Chicago 
Daily News which, no doubt, will be very interesting to many 
N are not familiar with the aims and aspirations of Bo- 

emia: 


Czecit AND SLOVAK FIGHT ron Vicrory—Pror. EDWARD Benrs TELLS 
OF THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS AND ASPIRATIONS, 


[By John F. Bass, special 8 of the Evening Star and the 
Chicago ly News.] 
Panis, France, April 5. 

Edward Benes, former professor of the University of Prague, Bo- 
hemia, and secretary general of the National Council of the Czechs 
on the international position of Bohemia in the Europe of the future, 
aoe repared a statement on the alms of his nation and their relation 
o the war. 

In reading the statement of Prof. Benes one should not be influenced 
by the present military situation to conclude that the article is the 
dream of a deluded idealist and patriot. The forces of national life are 
far more permanent than those of war. Even now Italy is moving 
toward a revolution In her policy of 40 years. In Rome there has — 
been held a convention of the national committees of Austrian Slavs 
with committees of leading Italians, French, and English. They favor 
a_confederation of Slay States ont of Austria-Hungary and an alliance 
of these with hoy In 1848 the unity of the Italian nation was as 
far if not farther from realization than is that of this Slav federation. 

Prof. Denes's statement is as follows: 

WANT CZECHO-SLOVAK STATE. 

“The Czechs and Slovaks have always been hostile to Austria and 
Germany, and now hope to free themselves by the present war. There 
are 12,000,000 of them, and they occupy about 40, square kilometers. 
The creation of an independent Czecho-Slovak State would create an 
insurmountable obstacle to the imperialistic program of the Germans 
and Magyars (Hungarians). 

“This new State would be 88 by the Polish State on the north 
and by the Jugo-Slav State on the south. With the support of Italy 
this confederation would form a strong barrier against 
sion in the east and south. 

The problem of central Euro 


erman expan- 


would thus be solved in a favorable 
manner for the allies and a just balance of power would be established. 
The disappearance of the present Austria-llungary—and the applica- 
tion of the principles of national independence leads to that logically— 
means the incalculable weakening of Germany, the abolition of an odious 
régime, and the end of continual disorder. But in order to erect the 
barrier it would be necessary to work out in central Europe a new 
political system which would replace the old Austria-Hungary now 
allied to Germany. In tbis system Bohemia would occupy an excep- 
tional position. That position we are about to examine, taking into 
consideration the part that Italy will play in the Europe of the future. 
BOHEMIA WOULD BH CENTER. 

“The international position of Bohemia, because of her geographical 
situation, would be of primary linporfunce for all W ties. 
Bohemia would be the center around which a certain number of States 
would group themselves. Their political needs would lead them toward 
a close union with the Czecho-Slovak State. 
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“To create an economic Czecho-Polish block means to erect an in- 
surmountable obstacle to Mittel Europa.“ The Czechs are sufficiently 
strong economically to defend themselves against Germany. They have 
at their disposal the vast economic territory of Poland, where they 
eould find an outlet for their industries. ey would, on the one 
hand, grow stronger, and, on the other hand, they would give Poland 
means of resistance ust . economic policy, and at the 

ional ind $ is 


and Czech policies could ever be at variance, 

“The Czecho-Polish combination would render absolutely impossible 
n new danger fer western Europe—that is to say, the creating of a 
new triple allianee of Germany, Austria-Hw „ and Poland—a 
aanp which would be real if Poland were left all alone at the side 


rmany, 

“A defensive political and economic alliance against Germany would 
inevitably be concluded also between the Czechs and Slovaks and the 
Jugo-Slavs, When the latter are once free. Au analogous pono would 
be put into effect with the Magyars in order to put them into a situa- 
tion where they could do no more harm. 

THEIR RELATIONS TO ITALY, 

“In the question of the Adriatic and the relations between the 
Italians and the Jugo-Siavs, the Czechs and Slovaks are directly in- 
terested, and are formulating their ideas on both subjects in a very 
definite manner. This is how the question looks to them: 

“The Czechs and Slovaks consider as one of the essential articles 
of their own litice] program the unification of all the Jugo-Slays 
without exception. 

“The best proof of premeditation on the part of Austria-Hungary is the 
way in which she has muzzled the non an peoples, who have never 
participated in the plans of Berlin or Vienna, in order to assure the 
domination of the rman race. Austria foresaw resistance and pre- 
pared for it in-advance. Among the people from whom she had most 
to fear she ceunted the Czechs. 

Finally the Czech soldi refused to fight for Austria. During the 
canain of Serbia and licia they succeeded in di and 
demoralizing the Austro-Hungarian Army. 
damage that they have done to the Au 
necessary to follow the conduct of the Czech soldiers in minute detail. 
This conduct of the Czech 2 aes aag and thelr soldiers led to savage 
reprisals on the part of the Austrian Government. 

“All political life was su ded. The 9 parties were dis- 
solved. All the principal leaders who had not succeeded in getting out 
of the country were put into r Everybody who was considered 
Mangerons—professors, journalists, and publicists—was imprisoned or 
8 terrible concentration camps, where life was worse than 
death, 


REPRESENTED IN UNITED STATES. 


Italy, and cisewhere there are sections of the 
due to the eforts of the Czechs of the United 
States that the movement has dene so well. Over 1,500,000 Czechs 
and Slovaks are living in the United States, and at the nning of 
the war they set themselves two tasks: First, to raise the neces- 
sary money from the movement abroad, and, second, to work 
against German plans in the United States. In the first they have 


“In America, R 
council. It is above a 


been successful, though enormous sums have been required. As for 
the second, the tenuite of their efforts a Bernstorff, Boy-Ed, 
ning to be known. 


“The cr CESS 
national Czech and Slovak Army in France on December 16, 1917 


I also wish to insert extracts from a resolution of the Bohe- 
mian Socialistic Party of America appealing to the Socialistic 
Party of America, asking for the repeal of the resolution adopted 
at the St. Louis convention and declaring in favor of war 
against the central powers and for the crushing of German 
militarism and Austrian oppression, showing thereby the proper 
spirit, patriotism, and loyalty to our country, which appeal 
should by right be favorably considered by the Socialistic Party, 
and that without delay: 

Yo the Socialist Party of America: 


‘The Bohemian Federation of the Socialist. Party of America considers 
it its socialist duty to raise its voice at this time to the Socialist Party 
of America in an urgent appeal that she cha her attitude toward the 
present war in this ing hour of struggle for democratic principles, 
und that she take a , after the example of labor parties in the 
allied perenne EA the side of its own country. The Bo ian Federa- 
tion of the cialist Party and the organized Bohemian Workers in 
America generally felt from the very beginning of the war warm sym- 

- pathies with the workers of the allied countries and approved their 
attitude toward the war, The Bohemian Federation of Socialist Party 
of America welcomed the grave ‘voice of this country when she, after 
the outbreak of the Russian revolution, as if conscious of the trying 
moments that were to overtake the Russian prope arose to sta by 
the side of the young Russian democracy and thus to secure the victory 


of the Russian peop è, 

The Bohemian Federation opposed, by a great majority of its vot 
the well-known resolution of the St. Louis convention and thus testifi 
unmistakably to its fundamentally different view of the present war. 

The Bohemian Federation of the Socialist Party of America demands 
‘that the standpoint taken in the above referred to resolution be aban- 
«toned, for the development of affairs in Russin demonstrated beyond a 
shadow of doubt its untenability, and particularly the ideas expressed 
in the following declarations: “It is not a war against the militarist 

me of the central powers.” It is not a war to advance the cause 
of democracy iu Europe.” In all modern history there has been no 
war more unjustifiable than the war in which we are about to engage.” 
> s * 0 a * - 


We consider it our duty as socialists to urge most earnestly the 
Socialist Party in the United States to take, now, at least, in the interest 
of Russia, which is being strangled, an attitude of utmost seriousness, 
fully appreciative of the demands of this critical moment of history. 
Shall the great revolution that is marching ss the world pass by 
without the proletariat of this country entering it as an active, pro- 
gressive force? 

è * s * * * , 


| they have suffered and bled, sacrificed their lives and all. 


We demand, with the full weight of our Socialist vote, that the 
Socialist Party of America declare in favor of the war against the 
central powers; that it offer this Republic all its loyal ce and 
support against the outer and inner enemy everywhere, where the sovial 
and democratic interests of this country suffer in any way whatsoever. 

Bohemian socialist workers always did and always ‘will stand firmly 
upon this principle. In the war of nations, which was transformed into 
the greatest revolution of the suffering masses of humanity, we march 
on with our American Nation toward the great goal of a better futare. 

German militarism must be crushed, because the world must be made 
safe for socialism and democracy.” 

Signed: des. Martinek (editor), Chas. Teringer, Chas. Pint- 
ner, Belac (member of executive committee of Bo- 
hemian Federation), Josef Novak (editor in chief Daily 
Spravedinost), Chas. Glaser, M. Martinkova, Fr. Hlava- 
cek (editor), Jos. Jenik, Vojta Benes (author), L, 
Cimer (editor), Fr. V. Stuchal, K. Srettr, Fr. H. 
Gruener (editor of Daily Spravedinost), Jan J T 
A. V. Vesely (member executive committee Bohem 
Federation), Tony Novotny . of Boheniian 
Federation of the Socialist Party), Dip en Skala (busi- 
ness agent Amalgamated Garment Workers of America), 
J. Novotna, Ant. Svoboda, E. Horak, Fr. Horn, Fr. 
Brosta, Fr. Zivny (member of executive committee of 
Bohemian Federation). 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 25, 1919. 

Mr. Speaker, to demonstrate to the world that we stand by 
the President and that the entire country is united in this battle 
for freedom, democracy, and the independeuce of all nations, and 
calling attention to the memorable words of our President to 
the Congress of the United States on the eve of our entrance in 
this great conflict, wherein he said: 

We shall fight for the things which we have carried nearest our 
hearts—for democracy, for the rights of those who submit to authority 
to have a voice in their own governments, for the rights and liberties 
of small De a unlverzal dominion of right by such a concert of 

eoples as bring peace and safety to peoples and make the 
world itself at last free. 

I feel that it is our duty not only to adopt unanimously this 
resolution, but to also adopt a resolution giving assurance to 
the oppressed and dominated nations, who have suffered and 
are suffering to-day for the cause. That we recognize their aims 
and aspirations and that their cause is our cause and that we 
stand ready ‘and willing to give them any and all assistance, the 
same as we are giving the allied forces, and will insist that all 
these nations shall have their deserved independence for -which 
To 
that end, Mr. Speaker, I shall introduce a resolution providing» 


for the recognition of their independence and assuring them of 


our loyal, undivided support. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin to use some of his time now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire whether there will be more 
than one speech on the gentleman's side? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I am going to yield one minute to my col- 
leagne, Mr. Satrru, to make a request, and then I shall use the 
three minutes remaining. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman wish me to yield one 
minute of my time? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would be very much obliged for it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, of the five minutes remain- 
ing, which I have in my control, I yield one of them to the gentle- 
man from Texas for his use. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recognized 
for four minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this bill applies to two dif- 
ferent classes, one aliens who have enlisted or been conscripted 
and the other those of certain nationalities who have joined 
separate organizations and are not a part of our National Army. 
The effect of this proviso as to the first class, as has been 
pointed out here, will be that you will be giving the aliens who 
have voluntarily enlisted in our National Army or who have 
been conscripted not only the compensation which is provided 
by the War Risk Insurance Bureau, which gives compensation 
to every enlisted man in the National Army, but you give him 
the additional advantage of maintenance and care on the part 
of the National Government, That shows the impracticability of 
legislating at this time on ‘this great question as how the 
National Government should, if ever, take care of those who 
have received injuries in service abroad. 

Further, under this proviso here the States could go to any 
extent in maintaming and caring for those individuals regard- 
less, as I pointed out in my opening statement, as to the origin 
of the injury, and the National Government immediately will 
be obliged to pay every cent for their maintenance and care. 
We are not in a position to consider and we should not be con- 
sidering at the present time the adaption of a policy by the 
National Government of maintuining and caring for allens who 
have voluntarily enlisted or been conscripted, or for those 
declarants who have joined separate units apart from our Army 
who are fighting on the battle front. What should be done here 
is to vote down this motion to suspend the rules and then there 
will be no objection whatever to the consideration of tbis bill 


1918. 
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without the -proviso. I believe it will go through under unani- 
mous consent, certainly under suspension of the rules. “This 
idea of having the National Government for the first time bear 
the expenses of their care and maintenance, not if disabled in 
battle for any subsequent cause, should be gone over thoroughly 
by a committee so that we can provide for that situation, if at 
all, deliberately. 

Is there anyone here who: maintains that this is an-opportune 
moment that the National Government should bear every item 
of the expense for maintenance and care of those persons who 
rerurn to this country within one yeur after the outbreak of 
war? That shows beyond question that this proviso should be 
stricken out and then left to a subsequent committee to report 
on this separate provision. This proviso has nothing whatever 
to do with this bill. We all agree that these persons should have 
the right to be returned to this country regardless of the natu- 
ralization law. ‘Why should this extraneous matter be brought 
in here by somebody, perhaps representing some seaport, who 
has not given full consideration to the subject? Let us vote down 
‘the motion to suspend the rule, and then this bill will go through 
with the proviso. left out. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? , 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will now yield to the gentleman from 
IIIinois. if I have any time remaining. 

Mr. SABATH. I am not grently interested in the proviso—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I will ask unanimous consent 

Mr. SABATIHI. But I wish. to state this, that before these men 
go over they are examined by three different physicians ; they are 
subject to u full examination, and none but healthy men capable 
of service are taken abroad. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the motion to suspend the rules be modified to the extent of sus- 
pending the rules and pussing House joint resolution 255 with 
the proviso left out. 

Mr. RAKER Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—I 
will have to object to that unanimous consent request. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California objects. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Mr. Speuker, I yleld to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Canis B. SurrH] for a minute. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Mr. Speaker. I desire to ask 
“unanimous consent to offer an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. “The gentleman from New ‘York asks unani- 
mous consent to offer an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The CER read as follows: 

Page 3, ‘ine 12, after the word“ charge, ” insert the words“ by reason 
of dlen bit) incurred in said service.“ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this proviso should be 
amended in many particulars, and fer that reason T object. 

Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to 
imperil the passage of the bill ‘by insisting that the proviso 
remain. So far as I am concerned, therefore, I am willing to 
consent to have it stricken out in its entirety. I feel, however, 
that with the amendment which I have suggested the proviso 
ought to be inserted. There is no reason why local communities 
should have to bear the expense of maintaining men who ‘have 
been fighting the enemies of the United States. And that is the 
reason why the provision was originally inserted in the measure. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Many of the allens covered by the proposed 
bill are serving in our own armies and are receiving the same 

pay as our own citizens serving beside them and are assured 
‘the same benefits accruing under our war-risk insurance act. 
If our own citizens are incapacitated for self-support by their 
military service the Federal Government assumes no respon- 
sibility for their support when they return home other than the 
aid given under the war-risk insurance act. Anything needed 
beyond that the local communities will have to supply. Why 
should the Federal Government extend to these aliens relief 
greater than it provides for our own citizens? 

Mr. STAFFORD, These men are foreigners who, whether 
they volunteer or are conscripted, will, under the war-risk act, 
“have a pensionable status. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 

IMr. Canis B. SMITH] has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield to me. 
I wish to withdraw my objection to the application of the 
Sentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. I was opposed to 
this in the committee, and after it was reported out I thought 
Z-ought to maintain my position here on the floor. ‘But I -with- 
draw my objection, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] renews ‘his request for unanimous consent to offer an 
amendment to strike out the proviso. Is there objection? 


[After a-pause.] ‘The Chair hears none. The question is on the 
striking out-of the proviso. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Spenker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the Senate joint resolution. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 
3 the rules were suspended and the joint resolution was 


passed, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


WIDOWS’ PENSIONS—-AMENDING CHAPTER 470, STATUTES AT LARGE. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
for the purpose of passing the bill II. R. 9003. 

The SVEAKER, ‘The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 9003) to amend the act approved 5 8. ge 
capiet 470, -Statutes at Large, Sixty-fourth Congress, relating -to 


Mr. M MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent thut a second be considered us ordered. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause. The Chair hears none. The Clerk will 
read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9093) to amend the act a. Ne September 8, 1916, 
chapter 470, Statutes at Large, Sixty-fourth Congress, relating to 


pensions. 
„ That section 2 of ‘the act of Congress a 


Be it enacted 
September 8. 191 18. 2 470, Statutes at Large, Sixty-f 
who served 


gress, be amended to read as follows : 
sar 2. That any widow of an officer or enlisted man 
in ‘the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps oE ‘the Unite! States ome the 
Cie War whose name was placed or shall hereafter be placed on the 
nsion roll, under any exist law, and whose name has been or shall 
wreafter be dropped m saic ag ne roll 7 reason of her marriage 
to another person who has since d or shall hereafter die, or 1 
whom has been heretofore. or oon be hereafter divorced upon 
own application and without fault on ber part, shall be entitled to Bond 
her name again placed on the pension roll at ee tate allowed by the 
jaw under which she was formerly pee, the law or laws. 
amendatory thereof, unless she be entitled to a renter rate of pension 
under the provisions of section 1 of this act, such pensilon to com- 
mence 8 the date of filing ber a wert dey in the Bureau of Pensions 
after the passage of this acts — 
pension of said widow on ber . — 5 or ent marriage has 
accrued to a helpless or idiotic child, or a Senli or children under 
the age of 16 9 she shall not be entitled to renewal under this 
act unless 8 helpless or idiotic child. — . or ehildren under 16 
or members 


proved 
2 8. 


or nua va 
were depriv March 3, 1865, because of 
thelr fallure to. draw any pension by reason of their remarriage, and 
to any person who was dawfully 8 to an officer or-enlisted man, 
who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States 
during the Civil ne —.— — honorably discharged therefrom and 
hen 2 ae having remarried since bis death ue 
— 5 a widow, or has heen 1 rom her last husband upon 
own application without fault on her part and who, otherwise Tntitled, 


was barred by reason df such 5 from receiving pension under 
any existing law, or was barred on of her having married the 
soldier sub ent to June 27, 1 

“Th on shall apply to cases where ‘there bas been one, or 


more than one, marriage after the denth of the soldier, if it be shown 
that such successive marriage was dissolved by the death of the hns- 
band or by divorcee upon the application of the wife and without fault 
on her part; an this section shall apply to claims filed subsequent to 
September 8, 916." 


REAPPOINTMENT OF CONFEREE, 

The SPEAKER. Before the gentleman from Ohio begins, 
the other day the Chair was informed that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr.,.AusTIN], who was one of the conferees on a 
House bill, was away and probably would not be back, and he 
appointed the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Lanciey]. It 
turns out thut Mr. Austz=n got back here on Saturday and 
actually signed the conference report, and therefore the Chair 
revokes the appointment of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. LancLey] and -reappoints the gentleman from Tennessee 
IMr. AUSTIN]. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Which 
“gentleman from Kentucky.” 


WIDOWS’ PENSIONS—AMENDING (CHAPTER #70, STATUTES AT LARGE. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, this bill seeks only to clear up 
and carry out the-original intent of Congress when it passed the 
widows’ pension bill. The widows" bill was passed by the House on 
June 17, 1916, by the Senate on September 7, and signed by the 


is perfectly satisfactory to the 
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President and became a law on September 8, 1916. I might state 
that it was the last bill signed by the President before the ad- 
journment of that session of Congress. I believe that I am quali- 
fied to speak with some little knowledge and authority when I 
say it was the intent and understanding of the Congress to do the 
things this bill now before you will accomplish. I make this 
statement because I prepared and introduced the bill, I was a 
member of the Committee on Invalid Pensions which consider- 
ered the bill and reported it to the House. I appeared before 
the Senate Pension Committee and explained the provisions of 
the bill to the Senate committee. The report of the Senate com- 
mittee was almost a verbatim report of the House report, so that 
it is evident that both the House and Senate had a like under- 
standing of the intent and purposes of the bill. This bill before 
you te-day, therefore, really contains no new legislation and 
eught net be long debated or receive a single negative vote. I 
sill therefore be as brief as possible in explaining as best I can 
the bill now under consideration. 

The act of September 8; 1916, undertook to pension four 

classes of Civil War widows. Only two, however, are under 
consideration at this time, as the other two provisions of the 
original bill were satisfactorily construed by the Pension De- 
partment. It was clearly intended to pension remarried widows, 
but the Commissioner of Pensions held, after a large number of 
cases had been favorably considered and placed upon the pen- 
sion roll, that a widow who contracted more than one marriage 
was not entitled to a pension under the Ashbrook law. 

If you will refer to the letter from the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, printed in the report accompanying this bill, you will 
observe that the ruling of the Pension Department was not 
sustained by the Interior Department until March 27, 1917, and 
before that decision was announced a large number of claims of 
widows who had contracted more than one marriage had been 
allowed and are now on the pension rolls and receiving a pen- 
sion.. Possibly 1,500 or more widows whose claims were not 
allowed before the decision was made are therefore denied a 
pension, although their cases are just as meritorious and deserv- 
ing as those who were fortunate enough to have their claims 
allowed. This is an injustice that I am sure you will desire 
to rectify. 

I regret that it has been so long delayed. One thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-nine soldiers’ widows died during March 
Jast, and, like the old veterans, they are dying very rapidly. I 
have been striving ever since the adverse ruling was made to 
have this measure brought before the House, but during the 
extra session last summer, as you all know, it was impossible 
to bring any legislation before the House except war legislation, 
I have been striving ever since December to get this bill up, as 
the Speaker will corroborate, but, like many other important 
bills, it had to give way to war measures and bills considered 
more important. However, I am glad at this late hour to have 
the opportunity to bring this bill to the attention of the Congress, 
and I am sure that it will be passed without objection. I am 
sure that you all appreciate how much these poor women need 
the pension justly due them in these days of high prices when 
we can hardly make ends meet on our own salaries. Nearly all 
are old and unable to properly support themselves. We have 
to-day given the old soldiers a substantial increase in their pen- 
sions by the passage of the Sherwood bill, and now before this 
good day is ended let us correct the injustice that has been done 
these faithful old widows who have not benefited by the law 
which I am proud to have bear my name. There is no dispute 
on the part of anyone here that it was the intention of Congress 
that all Civil War widows who were married previous to June 
27, 1905, io an honorably discharged soldier who had served 90 
days should be pensioned regardless of the number of times she 
had married. 

Mr. LANGLEY. 
me? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 


Mr. ASHBROOK. I will. 

Mr. LANGLEY, I think—and I base my opinion upon a care- 
ful reading of that decision—that technically the commissioner's 
ruling was probably correct. But I think it was too rigid a con- 
struction of the act. If vou will make a careful analysis of the 
language of your original act, I believe that, as a lawyer, you 
will agree that as a purely legal proposition the ruling was cor- 
rect, although it was not the intention of the committee or of 
Congress, of course, that the bill should be so construed. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I think that everybody who gave this bill 
any consideration knows that it was not the intention of the 
Congress to bar widows who had contracted more than one mar- 
riage. But the unfortunate thing about the bill was that it was 
written in the singular and not in the plural. If it had read 
“more than one marriage“ or “person or persons,” the plural 
and not the singular, the Commissioner of Pensions advised me 
that this adverse ruling would not have been made. 


Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 7 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I do. 

Mr. SNOOK. Has my colleague any information as to how 
many widows this will affect? Has he any figures on the 
subject? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If I am not mistaken, the Commissioner 
of Pensions told me there are about 1,500 widows who have 
been denied a pension because they had contracted more than 
one marriage. 

Mr. SNOOK. A small number. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes; a very small number. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. What amount of money will the Treasury be 
required to pay out to make good the proposed pensions intended 
to be allowed by this bill? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I am unable to tell the gentleman just 
how much money it will cost, but the amount will be insignifi- 
cant. It was clearly the intention of Congress to give these 
widows a pension, and whether it will cost $100,000 or $1,000,000 
or more, I do not think Congress ought to hesitate to put the 
correct interpretation upon this law. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It is a matter of having the construction 
placed on the law that was the original intention of Congress 
when the bill was passed. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. There is no doubt but it was the original 
intention of Congress to include remarried widows or widows 
who contracted more than one marriage. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL, The Commissioner of Pensions estimates 
that there will be about 1,500 benefited. They are now drawing 
$20 under the Ashbrook bill. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman is :nistaken; some may 
be drawing $12 under the old Jaw, but the majority are not now 
on the pension roll. > 

Mr. RUSSELL. It will be an increase of $8 per month. You 
can multiply that by 1,500. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. It will certainly include many widows 
who are not now on the pension rolls. 

Mr. ROBBINS. These widows that you propose to pension 
now. are not on the pension roll at all. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The great majority are not on the pension 
roll at all. 

Mr. ROBBINS. ‘They go on the roll at $25? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. They go on at $25. 

Mr. LANGLEY. A good many may have been at some time 
on the roll and forfeited the pension by remarriage. Then 
they remarried again, without having been restored to the rolls, 
as they could not under existing law. It was, of course, our 
intention to include these, and that is what the pending bill 
does. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlemar. yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. The intention of this bill is to correct a tech- 
nical error in the former bill? 

Mr. ASHBROOK: Yes. That is all. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. - 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not quite agree with the gentleman 

from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY] in his statement. To my mind, 
had the Bureau of Pensions given the former legislation just 
an ordinarily liberal construction this bill would not be neces- 
sary. Their decision was based upon the word “ widow” up 
in the beginning of the section; but there was language in the 
bill that would fully describe just the people whom the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Asumook!] is now trying to reach; such 
language as this— 
That any person who was lawfully married to an officer or enlisted 
man who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United 
States during the Civil War and was honorably discharged therefrom 
and has since deceased, and who, baying remarried since his death is 
again a widow. 

There is no limitation as to the number of remarriages; and 
if there is any virtue in the matter of being remarried, then 
these widows who remarry twice after the death of the soldier 
ought to be more sure of a pension than the others. It was 
only on the strictest policy of construction imaginable that the 
department made its ruling. I have been in sympathy with the 
gentleman’s efforts. I know how carefully he has worked to 
right this injustice, and I hope he may succeed with his meas- 
ure to-day. 


1918. 
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Mr. ASHBROOK: 
(Mr. Craarrox] for what he has had te say, and I wish to inform 
the House that the gentleman from Michigan appeared with me 
before the Assistant Secretary of the Interior te argue this very 
case, and I know that he has also made every effort that he 
could to have the correct interpretation placed upon this law. 


I thank the gentleman from Michigan 


Mr. LANGLEY. It the gentleman will permit me, I desire 
to indorse the gentleman's statement. as to the activity of both 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramrox] ae the gentle- 
mun from Ohio [Mr. ASHEROOK ]. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. And I am also glad to include the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Lax LAX IJ and any other gentleman 
who desires to join with me in helping these needy old women 
who tenderly and faithfully looked after the comfort and wel- 
fare of some old soldier who gallantly respended to his 
* country’s call in those dark days of more than a half cen- 
tury ago. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I thank the gentleman; but what I wished 
to say, Mr. Speaker, was that the statement of the gentleman 
from “Michigan does not in fact conflict with what I said, which 
was, that while I thought it was too strict a construction, techni- 
cally the commissioners’ ruling wus correct, and the fact that it 
had been sustained by the law officers of the Interior Department 
sustains what I am saying. I served with some of them for 
several years, and I know they have some excellent legal talent. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Crasrron] is a very able, 
level-headed man, but I believe he is not a lawyer. I agree with 
him that the broad, common-sense, liberal view that should be 
taken of these pension statutes would have warranted the oppo- 
site constriction, but technically the ‘construction was correct, 
following the rule of strict construction, which ought not to 
obtain in cases like this. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I want the Hønse te understand that the 
Commissioner of Pensiens, before this ruling was made, allowed 
a large number of claims of widows who had contracted more 
thun one marriage, and those widows are now on the pension 
roll alld receiving pensions. After this adverse ruling was made, 
widows who had contracted more than one marriage were denied 
a pension. I do not criticize the Commissioner of Penstons, who 
is un old soldier himself, and I know Is friendly to pensions and 
pension legislation, but must, ef course, execute the laws with 
Justice and impartiality. Mr. Saltzgaber hes cerdially cooperated 
with me to have the Ashbrook law amended, as Is evidenced by 
the following letter: 

i DEPARTMENT oF THE INTERIOR, 
* Burnsa or 1 
Hon, „punu A. ASTIRROOK, > 


we of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran exclusion 


Dear Mr. ASHBROOK : Knowing how you felt about the 
of some widows of soldiers who had, after the = soldier's death, contracted 
—— than one * J am sending you 3 =e provision which 


10. 


ins pertinent la competent 

rsons in the Pension to effect the ef putt ali of 

Taser el n Bartan to tect dhe purpose af puting all of 
WR 


March 27, 1917. Before that, under the former practice of the on 
ureau, there had on the a large number of widows who 

. had been married twice or more ent te the death of the soldier 
pension roll under the 


husband. They were allowed to remain on the 
well-inown — errivad at DUN a TERE. TEEPE tE. 


under tke 

It will please me very 

and allow them all to go upo 
Cord 


y, 


able to t 
= — — ure — remedy this situation 
G. M. SaLrzeankn, Commissioner. 
~~ STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield in that connec- 
tion 
Mr. ASHBROOK. I am glad to yield to the gentleman from 


dred others having the same status who have been awarded 
pensions? If there is no authority of law for granting pen- 
Sons to the applicants, why is there authority of law to pay 
out money to those-who have been granted pensions under an 
erroneous construction of the law? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Under what the commissioner claims to be 
an erroneous construction of the law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under what the commissioner claims to be 
an erroneous construction of the law. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say to the gentleman from Wiscons 
sin that it is the policy of the Pension Department that when a 


claim has been allowed if some other construction of the law is 
Inter made the claims that have been allowed will net be dis- 
turbed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many are now on the pension rolls 
who are receiving pensions under former constructions of the 
law where subsequent constructions would not entitle them to 
pensions? 

Mr. ASHBROOK.. I have no doubt that there are a great 
many. In this particular instance I believe there are more who 
are now receiving pensions under the first construction of the 
widows’ law than will be benefited by the passage of this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is a very peculiar administration of 
the pension law, that when a department head construes the 
law to mean that there is no warrant for a certain payment.of 
money they will continue to pay the money out to persons in an 
identical status, but will deeline to pay to those who apply sub- 
sequently. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say further to the gentleman that I 
have here a letter from the Commissioner of Pensions, dated 
December 12. 1917, from which I quote: 

The decision of the Secretary, overruling the Lamb decision, pin 
March 27, 1917. Before that. under the former practice of the Pe 
Bureau, there had been placed on the rofl a large number of —— 
who had been married twice or more, su ucnt to the death of the 
soldicr husband. They were allowed to remain on the pension roll 
under the well-known rule that decisions arrived at under a former 
interpretation of the laws would not be disturbed. 

Mr. BURNETT. Has that been the uniform rule? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes; I believe it has. 

Mr. BURNETT. I know a number of Confederate soldiers 
who were taken out at Rock Island and sent to fight on the 
frontier, and the commissioner first held that they were entitled 
to a pension. Hoke Santa decided that they were not, and they 
were taken off the roll. Another commissioner decided that 
they were, and they were put back onto the roll; another com- 
missioner decided differently. and they were stricken off the 
roll; and then another decided another way, and they were put 
on and are still there. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Possibly, the gentleman is right. I know 
af one or two instances where the soldiers were on the roll, but 
were stricken off and are not now receiving a pension. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I want to say that those cases are of an 
entirely different character. There was involved in those cases 
questions that are not in any sense on all fours with this case. 

Mr. BURNETT. There is one further question I desire to 
ask. Is this bill retroactive? Under a correct interpretation 
of the law, would it give these widows pensions who would 
have been entitled to a pension? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The original act says that the pension 
shalt from the filing of the application. My opinion is 
that if this interpretation which we seek to put upon the aet 
becomes a law they will receive a pension from the time they 
yA their application. 

Mr. FIELDS. If there is any question about the construction, 


section. ought it not be remedied in the bill? 


Mr. LANGLEY. There ean be no question of construction 
about it, as I understand it. The author of the bill and the 
Pension Office officials bare agreed upon the phraseology that 
will accomplish the objects we have in view. , 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The original law says from the date of 
the application. Of course, widows who have not filed an ap- 
plication would not receive a pension until they did file the 
application. Di 

Mr. FIELDS. Why should it not say following their appli- 
cation under the law of 1916? Many of them had filed ap- 
plications but they were rejected for the reason that they were 
married twice. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Those who have filed their applications 
will hardly be required to file another application. 

Mr. FIELDS. That is what I wanted to be sure of. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Tes. 

Mr. BLACK. Does not the gentleman think that the bill 
ought to read that such pensions shall commence from the date 
of filing the application in the Bureau of Pensions after the 
passage of this act as herein amended? Because Congress has 
not passed a law authorizing this, or it would not be passing 
it now. 

Mr. LANGLEY. This is a bill to construe the other act. 

Mr. BLACK. Will not the gentleman ask unanimous consent 
to modify the bill so that the claims will date from the passage 
of the act as herein amended? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I should object to that. The effect of 
that would be to keep out all of those widows who remarried 
from the time of the adverse ruling up to this time. All those 
claims are now pending, and it would be absolutely unjust. 
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Why should they be kept out; 
some and not others? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I do not understand that that would be the 
effect of it. If it is, Iam against it, of course. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. As I understand, the gentleman's object 
is to do the very thing that the bill will do, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman from Texas says after 
the passage of the amended act.” That would cut out all those 
who had contracted marriage in the meantime, 

Mr. FIELDS. You might say “after the passage of the act 
of 1916.” Was it not the gentleman’s opinion that the widows 
would be pensioned under the other act? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes; but I will admit that, in the light of 
my past experiences, I am not much of a prophet on the con- 
struction the legal department of the Pension Office may take 
on this or any other pension bill. 

Mr. FIELDS. Can the gentleman tell how the Pension Bu- 
reau will construe it? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say to the gentleman that I first in- 
troduced a bill and submitted it to the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions. He reviewed it, made suggestions relative to the things 
I sought to do, and I then acted upon his suggestions and re- 
introduced the bill, and it has the approval of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I call the gentleman's attention to the sugges- 
tion made by the gentleman from Texas. If he desires to ac- 
complish what he seeks by his suggestion, he must do it by 
ndding another section to the bill. He could not jump it into 
the middle of the bill in the manner he seeks to do without 
affecting 
ticulars. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, before I reserve the balance 
of my time I wish to submit a parliamentary inquiry. The bill 
us reprinted after it was reported to the House contains an 
error. On page 3, line 16, the word “each” occurs, when it 
should read “such”; and, if necessary to offer an amendment, 
I wish to now offer it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to correct the wording of the bill, which the Clerk will 
report. The Clerk says that in the print that he has there is no 
word “ cach ” in line 16. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is, line 21. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Evidently I have a different print. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman thinks the word “each” 
ought to be substituted for the word“ such"? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the confusion is due to the 
fact that the bill was first placed on the House calendar and was 
stricken from that calendar and placed on the Union Calendar, 
which changed the lines, 

The SPEAKER, Which bill is it that the gentleman has? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I did have the bill which was on the 
House Calendar, and the amendment should properly come in line 
21 of the bill on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much time for debate is there on each 
side of this question? 

The SPEAKER. Twenty minutes. The gentleman from 
Ohio has used up his time, but the Chair thought he would put 
this motion if he could find out where it is. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in the bill on the Union 
Calendar No. 8, report No. 254, on page 3, line 21, the word 
“such” should be “ each.” 

Mr, CRAMTON. Does not the gentleman think the language 
should be “ each such successive marriage,” using both words? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I am quite willing to take the advice and 
suggestion of the Commissioner of Pensions. He called my at- 
tention to this error in the reprint of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

— 3, Mme 21, strike out the word “such” and insert the word 
“ each.” 


The SPEAKER. Is that the way the gentleman wants it? 
Mr. ASHBROOK. That is it. 
Mr. CANNON. Does this take care of the widow who has 
married the third time? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes; or the fourth. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to offering this amend- 
ment? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is. on * to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


why discriminate in favor of 


the interpretation of the entire measure in other par- 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Brack], who desires to make a unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
motion which has been made to suspend the rules and pass this 
bill be modified so as to provide for an amendment on line 17, 
page 2, after the word “this,” by adding the word“ amended,” 
so that it will read “ after the passage of this amended act.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is aware that we are amend- 
ing section 2 of the act passed on September 8, 1916. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There might be applications pending under 
other classes to which the amendment of the committee has no 
relevancy whatever, and at the present time have not been ad- 
judicated, and yet with the gentleman's amendment they would 
be denied a pension until this amended act was passed. The 
gentleman will realize the injustice that would be done under 
that condition. 

Mr. BLACK. What I am trying to do is to prevent an injus- 
tice that will be done to the Treasury if the amended act we 
are about to pass is made a retroactive act, and these pensions 
that have been disallowed are dated back to the time of filing 
the claim in the Pension Bureau after the passage of the original 
act. I do not think that should be done, but that all such classes 
of claims should date from the passage of this amended act. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Where would the injustice come in? 

Mr. BLACK. Because Congress has never passed any law 
of that kind, and it takes this law to give them that status. The 
very fact that the Committee on Invalid Pensions has reported 
this bill is sufficient proof within itself that the classes of claims 
which it is intended to cover now have no pensionable status. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I shall object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio objects. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, It seems clear to me that this 
bill, if it is passed, ought to deal fairly as between all persons 
who are entitled to pensions; that the widows who have applied 
heretofore and haye been denied pensions under what was 
clearly an unwise construction, because it was a construction 
contrary to the intention of this House, should not be dis- 
criminated against, while others who applied at an earlier date 
have been carried on the pension rolls despite this ruling. I 
suggest that we amend the bill by adding section 8, as follows: 

Bgc. 3. Pensions granted under this act shall be parents and paid 
from the date of the filing of the application therefor heretofore or 
hereafter. 

That makes the act take effect from the time of the filing of 
the application, and it puts all applicants on the same basis. 
Of course they should not have a pension until they have 
applied for it. They should be reasonably diligent, but, on the 
other hand, the bureau should not be continually giving unwise 
or unjust or unfair rulings—rulings contrary to the intention 
of this House. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. ` 

Mr. WALSH. Of course it could not be section 3, because the 
original bill has section 3. The gentleman will have to add 
another paragraph to this bill or else make it section 2 of this 
bill. He could not have section 3, because there is a section 3. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. What would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. WALSH. Simply add another paragraph. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Add as a paragraph, striking out section 32 

Mr. WALSH. Les. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It seems to me that the amendment sug- 
gested would make the bill fair, just, and reasonable as between 
the various applicants. It would carry out the intention of this 
House. We ought to insist with the department when we pass 
a law that we are going to have it construed according to its 
purpose, according to a fair interpretation of the language, ac- 
cording to what the House intended to do, and in passing this 
amendment we are simply insisting upon a construction of that 
kind. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
present bill? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not know whether the amendment 
changes it or not, but it does make it plain. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Under the present bill they get it 
from the time of the application, whether before or after. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. You might get it aud you might hot; this is 
to make the meaning plain and beyond question: 


Would the gentleman change the 


1918. 


Mr. FIELDS. According to the gentleman’s amendment they 
would get it from the time the application is filed. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. LOBECK. According to the language in lines 15 and 16, 
page 2 
Mr. DEMPSEY. This is to avoid any question as to con- 
struction. My experience with the bureau has been that it gives 
the most narrow and the most illiberal construction it can, and 
if we give them this Janguage it seems to me we will not have 
any doubt about it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 

Mr. LANGLBEY. Mr. Speaker, I misunderstood the purpose 
of the gentleman from Texas when I indicated my concurrence 
in the amendment he suggested a while ago. Now that I under- 
stand the purport of it, I am opposed to it, and I am in favor 
of the amendment suggested by the gentleman from New York 
IMr. Deapsry], because there is no question but what it would 
be a rank injustice to permit this misconstruction of what was 
the clear purpose of the committee and of the Congress in 
passing the act of 1916, to deprive those who were the victims 
of the commissioner’s ruling of what we intended them to have 
and what many other remarried widows have in fact received, 
whose cases are exactly the same. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LANGLEY. In a moment. To deprive some widows of 
part of the benefits of this act of September 8, 1916, while others 
are not so discriminated against, would be unjust and inde- 
fensible. Now I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will give the gentleman an illustration 
of the kind of construction that we get in the Pension Depart- 
ment. A man was discharged from the service and his discharge 
certificate stated his age. The day he was born of course affects 
his pensionable status, the amount to be paid depending upon 
his age, and the Pension Department refuses to accept that 
certificate of discharge which gives his age at the time when 
there was no object at all in stating it falsely by an officer 
charged with that duty, and they substitute for it and instead 
of it the census age which they say was taken at a certain time 
in that locality. À 

Mr. LANGLEY. I agree with the gentleman, Mr, Speaker, in 
his statement that the department is too rigid in construing 
the pension laws sometimes, and the case the gentleman gives 
is one illustration of it, and its construction of the Ashbrook 
Act is another. I thought the gentleman from Ohio had con- 
sulted the bureau, and had so framed the bill that there could 
be no question about the retroactive effect of the bill, so as to 
give a pension to all remarried widows, regardless of the 
number of remarriages, as we really intended by the act of 
1916, and date the pension back so as to put them all on the same 
footing, and if there is any doubt about that as the bill is now 
phrased, I think the amendment suggested by the gentleman 
from New York ought to be adopted. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield half a minute to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK]. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I just wish to make this 
statement to the House. After further reading and considering 
this bill, I am of the opinion that the pension will begin from 
the date of the filing of the application under this amended 
law, because, if you read lines 15 and 17, the language states: 

Such pension to commence from the date of filing her application in 
the Bureau of Pensions after the passage of this act. 


Mr. LANGLEY. That was not the intention of the author of 


the bill. 
Mr. ASHBROOK. That was not the intention, and I think 
it should be amended so that the pension will begin from the 
filing of the application under the old law, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is no 

uorum present. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum, 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House adjourn, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. $ ‘ 

The motion was agreed to; aceordingly (at 5 o'clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until te-morrow, Tuesday, 
May 7, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon, s ' 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation required by the 
Public Health Service in the treatment of patients for the 
fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1078); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of State 
submitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation required by 
the Department of State for printing and binding for the Pan 
American Union, fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. 1079); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of State 
submitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation required by 
the Department of State for contingent expense, foreign mis- 
sions, fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1080); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of 
Labor submitting a proposed paragraph of legislation extending 
for the fiscal year 1919 the appropriation made in the act of 
March 28, 1918, for advancing transportation to wage earners 
(H. Doe. No. 1081); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the Secretary of War sub- 
mitting a proposed clause of legislation authorizing the account- 
ing officers of the Treasury Department to allow and credit in 
the accounts of Capt. (now Lieut. Col., National Army) Arthur 
P. Watts, United States Army the sum of $66.11, disallowed 
against him on the books of the Treasury (H. Doc. No. 1082); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of War 
submitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation required by 
the Engineer Department of the Army for the protection of the 
reservation at Sandy Hook, N. J., fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. 
No. 1083); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. A 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars tlierein named, as follows: 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on Woman Suffrage, to 
which was referred the bill (S, 2380) granting to the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii additional powers relative to 
elections and qualifications of electors, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 536), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. MONTAGUE, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11552) 
granting the-consent of Congress to Marion and Horry Counties 
to construct a bridge across Little Peedee River, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 538), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4818) requiring 
the Secretary of War to issue an honorable discharge to Ben- 
jamin R. Buffington, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 537), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows:, s 9 
R. 11945) to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled 
“An act to provide further for the national security and defense 
by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of 
agricultural products“; to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, 
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By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 11946) to limit mileage to 
actual expenses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11947) requiring all pensioners to reside 
within the territorial limits of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 11948) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
a corporation of the State of Pennsylvania, doing business in 
the State of Mississippi, to construct a bridge across Pearl River, 
at or near the north line of section 22, township 8 north, range 
21 west, west of the basis meridian, in the land district east 
of Pearl River, in the State of Mississippi; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11949) granting the consent of Congress 
to the county of Pearl River, Mississippi, and the fourth ward 
of the parish of Washington, La., to construct » bridge across 
Pearl River, between Pearl River County, Miss., and Washing- 
ton Parish, La.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11950) to change 
the names of certain municipalities, counties, townships, streets, 
and highways, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 11951) to add certain lands 
to the national forests in the State of Colorado; to the Coni- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 11952) to grant free trans- 
portation to enlisted men in the military or naval service; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 11953) granting a 
pension to widows of soldiers, sailors, or marines who served in 
the War with Mexico; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: Resolution (H. Res. 338) authorizing 
the Committee on Accounts to expend a sum sufficient to procure 
n fing designed in accordance with the act of April 4, 1818; to 
the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Joint resolution (EL J. Res. 
290) extending the provisions of act approved December 20. 
1917, entitled “An act to authorize absence by homestead settlers 
und entrymen, and for other purposes“; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 11954) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William A. Pullen; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11955) granting a pension to Margaret J. 
Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 11956) granting a pension to 
John M. Hedrick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS; A bill (H. R. 11957) for the relief of Dorothea 
V. Stillman; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 11958) granting a pension to 
John G. Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11959) granting a pension to James T. 
Breen; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 11960) granting a pension to 
Gertrude Ballou; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11961) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary A. McBride; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 11962) granting a pension 
to Mary Jane Chamberlain; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr..O'SHAUNESSY:: A Dill (H. R. 11903) granting a pen- 
sion to Hugh McGuckian; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ROWE: A bill (H. R. 11964) for the relief of the P. J. 
Carlin Construction Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11965) granting 
nn increase of pension to Charles N. Bacon; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions 

Dy Mr. STRONG: A bm (H. R. 11966) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert W. Shaffer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWIFT: A bill (H. R. 11967) granting a pension to 
Hanky Weill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 11968) for the relief of 
James Cahoon; to the Committee on War Claims, 

. By Mr. TINKHAM: A Dill (H. R. 11969) for the relief of the 
owner of the steamship Jfatoa; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred us follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Resolutions of the Milwaukee Clearing House 
Association, protesting against the passage of Senate bill 4426 
to require Government guaranty of bank deposits; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. s 

Also, petition of the warden, Michigan State prison, protest- 
ing against the passage of House bill 9683, relating to the use 
of prison labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

Mr, DALE of Vermont: Petition of Maple Valley Council, 
No. 4, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, of Glover, Vt., favoring 
the passage of House bill 10846, fixing a one-third fare rate to 
enlisted men on furlough; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of State Mountain Grange, No. 297, Patrons of 
Husbandry, Bellows Falls, Vt., for the repeal of the postal zone 
law relating to second-class mail matter; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. ` 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Resolutions of the 26 clubs 
of the Berrien County (Mich.) Federation, protesting against 
the grazing of sheep in the national parks; to the Committee on 
the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of citizens of the first congres- 
sional district of Oregon in connection with House bill 8625; 
to the Committee on the Public, Lands. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Memorial of the City Council, Los Angeles, 
Cal., adopted at its meeting April 29, 1918, in favor of legislation 
which will make impossible separate organizations of citizens of 
Germany and Austria in the United States during the period 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Pledge cards of the Food Administration 
signed by three women of Red Bluff, Cal.; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

Also, resolution adopted by the California State Conference of 
Social Agencies urging prohibition as a war measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 


Torsbax, May 7, 1918. 


Rey. J. L. Kibler, of the city of Washington, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, we desire to approach 
Thee in deep humility of soul. Thou art the great God who 
inhubiteth eternity. Thou art the creator of all worlds, the 
preserver of all things, and the judge of all men. Thou hast a 
right, therefore, to demand our service. May we render unto 
Thee the glory which is due unto Thy name. Day by day may 
we walk under the shadow of the Almighty. 

Bless Thy servants as they enter upon the task of this day. 
Give them wisdom and grace to meet the great responsibilities 
under which they rest. In this awful time, when the eye of the 
world is upon our Congress, help Thy servants to act well their 
part; and may the glad day be near when the angels shall sing 
ngain their triumphant song, Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men; and Thy name shall be 
praised, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


SENATOR FROM MISSOURI. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have the honor to present the 
credentials of Hon. XrnopHon P. WIUIIIxx, recently appointed a 
Senator from the State of Missouri to succeed the late Senator 
WILIA J. Stone, I send the credentials to the desk and ask 
that they be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will read. 

The credentials were read and ordered to be filed, as follows: 
To the PRESIDENT of THR SENATE OF THE UNITED States: 

This is to certify at par reuant to the power vested in me by the 
Constitution of the United tes and the laws of the State of Missouri 
I, Frederick D. Gardner, governor of sald State, do hereby appoint 
Xenxoruon P. Wirren Senator of the United States until the vacancy 
therein, 8 zi the death of WILLIAM JOEL STONE, is filled by election 
as prov W. 

th bia Bend whereof I hereunto set my hand and cause to be affixed 

the great seal of the ate of Missouri. Done at the city of Jefferson, 
this Both day of April, A D. 1918. 

By the governor: 

Fazpsricn D. GARDNER. 
Jontx L. SULLIVAN, 
Seeretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection the newly 
appointed Senator will present himself at the desk and take the 
oath of office. 


ESEAT.] 


1918. 
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Mr. Warrer was escorted to the Vice President's desk by 
Mr. Reep, and the oath prescribed by law having been adminis- 
tered to him he took his seat in the Senate. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills: 

S. 1545. An act to amend the act of March 3, 1913, entitled 
“An act to regulate the oflicering and manning of vessels sub- 
ject to the inspection laws of the United States“; and 

S. 4208. An act authorizing postage rates on aeroplane mail. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bill and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

II. R. 9959. An act increasing rates of pensions of soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War; and 

H. J. Res. 255. Joint resolution authorizing the readmission 
to the United States of certain aliens who have been conscripted 
or have volunteered for service with the military forces of the 
United States or cobelligerent forces. 

The message further announced that Mr. Austrn had been 
appointed as one of the managers of the conference on the part 
of the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the bill (H. R. 10265) to authorize the Secretary of Labor to 
provide housing, local transportation, and other community 
facilities for war needs, instead of Mr. LANGLEY. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3402) to fix the age limits for candidates for admission 
to the United States Naval Academy, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 3803. An act authorizing the President during the exist- 
ing emergency to sell supplies, materials, equipment, or other 
property, heretofore or hereafter purchased, acquired, or manu- 
factured by the United States, in connection with or incidental 
to the prosecution of the war; and 

II. R. 3182. An act to amend the naturalization laws and to 
repeal certain sections of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States and other laws relating to naturalization, and for other 
purposes, 

PETITIONS. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, of Kansas City, Kans., 
praying that the report of the investigation of the East St, 
Louis riots be printed in the Recorp, which was referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Francisco, Cal, praying for the establishment of 
free ports in the United States, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION—GUTZON BORGLUM. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask 
5 etary to read the following letter from the President to 
myself. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 6, 1918. 

My Dear SENATOR: You were kind enough to consult me the 
other day about the wholesale charges in regard to the produc- 
tion of aircraft which have been lodged by Mr. Gutzon Borglum. 
I take the liberty of writing you this letter in order to say more 
formally what I said to you then informally, namely, that every 
instrumentality at the disposal of the Department of Justice 
will be used to investigate and pursue charges of dishonesty or 
malversation of any kind, if the allegations made by Mr. Borg- 
lum are considered worthy of serious consideration, and I sin- 
cerely hope that the matter will be treated as one for searching 
official investigation by the constituted authorities of the Govern- 
ment. Only in this way can the reputations of those whose 
actions have been perfectly regular and blameless be protected 
and the guilt, if there is any, definitely lodged where it should 
be lodged. 

Sincerely, yours, 
z Wooprow WILSON. 

Hon. CHARLES S. THOMAS, 

United States Senate. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the letter just read was the 
result of a conference I had with the President on Friday after- 
noon last and which in turn was due to the discussion in the 


Senate upon Thursday and Friday, in which certain sensational 
statements of Mr. Gutzon Borglum, coupled with reports of the 
Aeronautical Society of America, were referred to and both 
placed in the Recorp of those respective dates. 

I should perhaps add, in view of the publicity given to those 
discussions and that report, that since my conference with the 
President I have been favored with an inspection of the docu- 
ments and statements relating to the association of Mr. Borglum 
with a certain manufacturing concern for the production of-air- 
planes, but which was never consummated. 

Let me say further, Mr. President, before taking my seat, that 
regardless of the truth or falsity of the general charges of Mr. 
Borglum, the documents to which I have referred reveal a line 
of conduct not at all to the credit of Mr. Borglum, and, if 
true, they seriously and justly reflect upon the importance and 
the credibility of his statements. 


DEATH OF LIEUT. DINSMORE ELY. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I send to the Secretary's 
desk an extract from the Washington Star of recent date en- 
titled “United States Aviator Ely killed while fighting in 
France.” I wish the Secretary, if no objection is made, to read 
the extract inclosed with the pencil marks. I think it Indicates 
a spirit of devotion to the public defense which is equal to any- 
thing since the days of the Revolutionary War or the war for 
the preservation of the Union. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

UNITED STATES AVIATOR ELY KILLED WHILE FIGHTING IN FRANCE. 

j Cuicaso, May 1. 


Lieut. Dinsmore Ely, United States Army, of Winnetka, a north shore 
suburb, was killed in nee in Aviation Service on April 21. A few 
days before his death he wrote a letter to his father, Dr. James 0. 
Ely, which was received yesterday. The letter closes thus: 

“And I want to say in closing, if edging Agee: happen to me let's 
have no mourning in spirit or in dress. e a liberty bond, it is an 
investment, not a loss, when a man dies for his country. It is an 
honor to a family, and is that the time for weeping? I would rather 
leave my fami rich in pleasant memories of my life than numbed in 
sorrow at my death.” 


CHARLES H. WEINSBERG AND THE ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, several days ago during a 
current discussion I had occasion to offer an extract clipped 
from the Post-Dispatch of St. Louis. It referred to Charles H. 
Weinsberg, the president of the Missouri branch of the German- 
American Alliance. It was an interview which I regarded as 
very detrimental to the public interest. I was surprised, to say 
the mildest of it, at such a news item appearing. 

I am very happy, Mr. President, now to present from Joseph 
Pulitzer, jr., of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, an explanation of 
the entire transaction. 

If the Senate will bear with me a couple of minutes, in a 
telegram to me he says that he sent two reporters to interview 
Mr. Weinsberg. He delivered himself of this interview, which 
was published; and in the clipping that I gave and made known 
to the Senate they followed it with an editorial the next day in 
very severe criticism of Weinsberg, and suggested that he ought 
to be arrested. They furnished the evidence from the office of 
the Post-Dispatch which led to Mr. Weinsberg’s arrest under 
the laws of the country for the interview, the substance of 
which appeared in the paper. The Post-Dispatch, both its edl- 
torial and the entire staff of reporters connected with the mat- 
ter, secured the evidence and presented it to the Federal au- 
thorities, which led to Mr. Weinsberg’s arrest, and I belleve will 
lead to his conviction. 

This telegram from Joseph Pulitzer, jr., is addressed to me, 
and I ask that it be printed at length in the Record, because it 
explains the transaction and shows the Post-Dispatch in a 
very creditable light; and I am very glad to add this to com- 
plete the account of the transaction. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 6, 1918. 


Senator LAWRENCE Y, SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


We believe your statements in the Senate Saturday regarding the 
Post-Dispatch publication of an interview with Dr. Weinsberg, head of 
the Missouri branch of the German-American Alliance, were made with- 
out full 558 the facts and under a misapprehension of our 
purpose in publ g the interview. Our purpose is set forth in the 
following excerpt from a Post-Dispatch editorial published Sunday: 
“The Post- teh sent two reporters to obtain the interview, which 
was published ta. order to expose the disloyalty of Dr. Weinsberg and to 
give further conyineing reasons for the abolition of the German-Ameri- 
can Alliance, which was then on trial in the Senate. Two reporters 
were sent to obtain two witnesses to the accuracy of the interview, 
with the definite expectation that Dr. Weinsberg would be arrested for 
his utterances. Similar statements had been made previously to one 
Post-Dispatch reporter. A warrant for Dr. Weinsberg’s arrest was is- 
sued within an hour of the appearance of the publication, and the 
testimony upon which he was subsequently indicted was supplied by the 
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Post-Dispateh reporters who interviewed him. The attitude of the 
Post. teh with regard to the publication of the interview was 
pea dicated in the following editorial. which appeared the next 


y: 

“i What about Dr. Weinsberg? In the light of Dr. Charles H. Weins- 
berg’s statement in the Post-Dispatch that Germany will win the war 
in six months and impose a German peace on America and our allies. 
the disbanding of the Missouri State branch of the German-American 
Alliance, of which he is president, is a timely act. There is not a spark 
of the American in the man who holds and announces his opinton not 
only that Germany will crush France and destroy the allied) cause in 
Europe but that America, with Britain, when this ‘happens, will 
surrender and cravenly a t the autocratic ce terms of the Kaiser: 
in short, hat America will shamefully lay down her arms, peace 
from the Kulsbr, and consent to his mastersbip of the worl Dr. 
‘Weinsberg is giving all the aid and comfort of which he is capable to 
the enemy and ix throwing whatever influence be amie 


t German-American Alliance ought to at once, but what 
of Dr. Weinsberg? We know where he stands in the war, but his arrest 
and trial will demonstrate where be and others of his kind stand under 
the law. In publishing this interview calling the attention of the 
district attorney and the public to Dr. Weinsberg's attitude, the Post- 
Dispatch did what it conceived to be and still Molds to have ocen its 
clear duty. We regard it as a public service.’ " 

We have tested our Washington correspondent, Mr. H. B. Swope, 
to lay all the facts before you, and trust you will correct the erroneons 
impression created by your remarks of Satu: x f 

ST. vis POST-DISPATON, 
Josera PULTTZER, Ir. 


PLATFORM or ILLINOIS STATE SOCIALIST PARTY. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to have printed 
in the Coxgressionar Recognwithontreading:the platform. of the 
Ilinois State Socialist Party, which on Saturday inst helden con- 
vention in Chicago adopting a platform, I cull particular at- 
tention to the tatter plank of the plarform demanding that the 
American: Government shall immediately recoguize the“ socialist 
Russian Government —the bolshevikl. A 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


SOCIALISTS OFPOSB WAR—tILLINOIS CONVENTION ASKS RECALL OF ARMY 
AND PRACE EFFORT. 
Cuicaco, May 4. 


Illinois Socialists, assembled in State convention in Chicago to-day. 
declared for constant * eran to the war, for immediate recall of 
American soldiers from France, and asked that President Wilson du- 
mand at once a conference of de 
selected by the various ples. no 
peace for the world and democracy. 
The convention demanded, too, that the American Government imme- 
Gintely recognize the socialist Russian Government “—the bolshevikl. 


DELAYED TRANSPORTATION OF FLORIDA PRODUCTS, 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. ‘President, I have a communication 
from the Manatee County Growers’ Association, of Florida, which 
is illustrative of conditions in other pertions of the State in the 
transportation of fruit products. ‘I want to have it read—it is 
not very long—because it bears on a very important subject, on 
which I am trying to get light and relief as fur as possible. I 
hope it will come to the attention of those who can offer some 
remedy for the situation. I ask to huve it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is thre objection? 
shears none. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Max ATH County GROWERS’ Association, 
Brandentown 


„ Pia., May &, 018. 
lion. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dean Sin: Reatizing that the United States is en; in a conflict 
more serious than ever before in history necessita a revision of 
conditions. whereby the most expedient and proficient; methods be 
utilized to their fullest capacity, we, as tree and ioyai citizens of the 
United States, are anxious to be of service to the fullest extent of our 


ability. 
we have been growers of perishable commodities for dis- 


tes from all warring nations— 
the Governments—to execute a 


The Chair 


In the past 
tant markets and have produced as many as 6.000 cars a season from 
Manatee County alone, and have enjoyed pupeny in common with 
other American eitizens to and . th the season of 1017 
18. We, then, realizing that a new era was dawning, made ‘inquiries 
from officials of the Government and railrvads as to the advisabiiity 
of continuing our industries to capacity and were assured that we would 
be given every consideration sultable to our needs. 

Furthermore, we were urged Kyra heavily, as a war measure, to 
furnish an abundance of food. e responded cheerfully, disregarding 
the 50 a cent increase in cost of labor, fertilizer, containers, and other 
materials 

As the shipping season approached there were rumors of embargoes, 
delayed tran-portation. etc., which later became realities, and breakuges 
occurred, caused by rough and careless handling at receiving stations, 
to the extent that we suffered severe reverses that have depleted «our 
finances to an alarming extent. Delayed transportation .causcil such 

decay that thousands of packages were a total loss to the producers and 
of no value to the consumers. The railroads anil supply houses have 
made the only profits, at the expense of the producers and at the loss 


orf foodstuffs to the ‘Nation 
We now approach a new season. beginning July 1. 1918, and we fear 
that national conditions do not warrant any improvement of prospects 
over the conditions of one year ago. Materials are scareer and higher. 
labor shortage is more acute, and we as growers 
not sinan 8 losses from destruction and consequent low 
rices of our products. 
2 We are therefore at a loss to know how to procesdl in order that awe 
serve our country, to 1 tho welfare, protect our - 
es 


selves, and secure our fam necessities of existence. We re- 
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spectfully submit the foregoing facts for your consideration, and ask 
u to instruct and advise us us to the prospects for any betterment 
n conditions and further need for our produce. 
Very truly, yours, 
Mawnates COUNTY Growers’ ASSOCIATION, 
Secretary. 
THE AERONAUTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the other day the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ‘THomas] asked me a question concerning 
the Aeronautical Society of America and I answered as best I 
could from the information I then had. I send to the desk a 
letter which I received yesterday from the president of the 
society which I should like to have the Secretary read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


THE AERONAUTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
New Tork, N. Y., Alay 4, 1918. 


Hon. FRANK B. BRANDECER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR BRAXDEGER: The editorial attempt in the mesg | 
o 
4 


regula the t rature of the cooling s; 
for motors, means for silencing the exhaust of airplane motors without 
affecting the power, output, etc. Mr. Cammer s written and lec- 
tured extensively on aeronautics and bas always exp sound and 
incontrovertible views respecting the ore plants as well as the nero- 
dynamics of aircraft. For five years Mr. Cammen has been one of the 
two editors of the mechanical engineering department of the American 
Year Book, compiled by the leading author-tles in each art. Mr. Cam- 
men is associate editor of the Journal of the American Society of 
He Is also a member of the New York Academy 
ty of Automotive Engineers, and is vice president 
and director of the Aeronantical 1 of America. 
Howell is manager of a ety See in precision 
order. Privately for many years has devoted himself 
to the scientific development of airplane propellers and has labored most 
earnestly and consistently as an inventor and e in the develop- 
ment of the aeronautical art. Both Mr. Thomas A. Hill and myself are 
t attorneys whose professional work has been very largely 
o aeronautical inventions for eas years . by which means we 
every phase. of the art, so that our 
services to the society have largely of & critical nature where 
developments have been d 


Our membership includes aircraft and motor manufacturers, aircraft 
and motor engineers, mechanics engaged in production work, and in 
general the society comprehends an earnest Esas of men devoted to 


srs In aeronautics, 
Tuesday evening, when matters of acronaut!- 


pro; 
e hold meetings every 

cal interest are thoronghly discussed, cally claim that 

ration of exist- 


ince the creation of ‘the society in 1908 a t many technical and 

scientific papers have been read and discussed at its general mectings, 

which tad open to pon public, 

* ag AERONAUTicaL BOCIREY OF AMERICA xc), 
F. W. Banker, President. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President. since T asked to have that 
letter rend I have been informed by a colleague that the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ‘Tiromas] ‘had put some letter from the 
sume gentleman into the Recorp this morning before 1 got on 
If I have duplicated that letter, 1 apologize. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; the letter which I asked to have read, 
and which was read, was from the President to mxself. and tt 
appeared in yesterday afternoon's newspapers. It was evi- 
dently given to the public before I received it; but I thought. in 
view of the fact that it related to a subject of present importance 
to the Senate, it should be put into the RECORD. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I think it is quite proper that it should be. 

Mr. President, 1 want the Senate to understand and I want 
the country to understand that when I brought this matter to 
the attention of the Senate I did so because I saw it In what 
I thought was a reliable newspaper —the New York Times. I 
simply read into the Record their editorials and their statements. 


I know nothing about the subject myself. I do not want to 


incriminate anybody or to asperse the reputation of an innocent 
man. That would be the furthest thing from my thought. I have 
never made a charge against anyone that I did not have the 


facts to substantiate, and I never shall. 


I know nothing about this matter. I simply know that, in this 
terrible emergency that the world is now facing. to have charges 
and insinuations and statements published by responsible news- 
papers and sent broadcast through the land, such as that 
which was published in the New York Times, impairs public 
confidence, and the men who make the charges either ought to 
prove up or shut up—one of the two. I thought it was best to 
Lave this thing aired and investigated. All I ask is the truth. 
I know absolutely nothing whatever about the situation. I 


‘know nothing about airplanes or aeronautics or motors, or any- 


thing of that kind. All I know is when I see in a great metro- 


1918. 
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politan newspaper articles such as were published in the New 
York Times I do not think it behooves us to sit silent and let 
such things go along. Confidence and integrity and trust in 
ourselves and in our Government are what will win this war, 
if we win it; and if anybody is abusing that confidence or try- 
ing to destroy it, if anybody is making false charges, he ought 
to be pilloried before this Nation and punished. If, however, 
there is any truth in the charges or intimations that have been 
made, then somebody else is guilty and ought to be punished. 

I think it is the duty of the United States Government, as the 
President of the United States evidently thinks it is his duty, 
to ascertain the truth of this situation and to expose it to the 
world. That is all I ask, aud that is all I have to say about it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I feel impelied to 
make en few observations, in view of the letter from the Presi- 
dent to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THoarss]. I have 
never seen the Borglum report referred to therein. I have 
never had any ‘conversation with Mr. Borglum, although I 
saw him a little while yesterday in the committee room in com- 
pany with ea few other members of the committee, 

1 inter, in a general way, from the statements which have 
‘been published with reference to the Borglum report, ‘that it 
had reference more particularly to dishonest transactions or 
transactions of a pro-German character affecting the general 
work of ‘the Aircraft Board. Whether that be true or not, I 
do not know. I should like to see that report at some time, 
and I shall make an effort to read it, as well as the other 
reports bearing upon the same ‘situation. 

The Committee on Military Affairs some time ago made a 
report dealing in a general way with airplane production, 
without going into detail as to the expenditure of particular 
sums of money by the Aircraft Board or by any of those asso- 
ciated with it in airplane construction. The committee felt 
at thut time that their work would be well done if they could 
reach n general conclusion as to aireraft production and what 
‘was ‘necessary to be done in order that it might be speeded 
up. That report is now a part of the records of the Senate. 

It is only necessary to say that the conclusions of the com- 
mittee were the same conclusions as ‘those which were reached 
by the Marshall committee, which investigated the whole sub- 
ject at the request of ‘the President of the United States. I 
am advised that in their report they made the same recom- 
mendations that the Committee on Military Affairs made, and 
the sume conclusions they reached were also reached by Mr. 
Borglum in his report; in other words, that ‘there ouglit to be 
a change in the method of aircraft production; that there 
ought to be centralization of effort; and the President of the 
United States has now undertaken to carry out these sugges- 
tions made in all of these reports by centralizing the work 
under the direction of Mr. Ryan. I hope to see better results 
follow from this centralization of power, authority, and effort. 
placing the whole aircraft program in the hands ofen man who 
has been accustomed to do things well, as shown by his own 
history and by his own life, and who, having been successful 
in his own ‘affairs, is likely to be successful for the Government 
of the United States. 

The President has referred the Borglum report, according 
to his letter, to the Department of Justice, with instructions 
that every instrumentality at the disposal of the Department. 
of Justice be used to investigate ‘and pursue charges of dis- 
honesty and malversation of any kind. As I said a while ago, 
the Borglum report, as I understand from the press reports, 
deals with the expenditure of moneys only, or largely with the 
expenditure of moneys, so that if any of these sums have been 
diverted or if any of them have been misappropriated the 
Department of Justice will have ample opportunity to investi- 


gute that aspect of the report under instructions from the 
President. N 


May I say- here, Mr. President, that the Department of Justice 
is practically the only department which can investigate a par- 
ticular case into which the criminal element enters. It lms 
men on the ground everywhere in the United ‘States who ean 
investigate charges of dishonesty and investigate any charges 
that might be made against any members of this particular 
board or any agent of the Government in connection with air- 
craft production. 

But jet me say to the ‘Senate now that it is not the purpose of 
this committee to abandon its efforts to ascertain the truth with 
reference to aircraft construction. There has been something 
radically wrong in the whole program, Mr. President. I have 
not been able to put my hand on the expenditure of the moneys, 
and I do not think there is any member of the committee who 
can necount for the expenditure of anything Hke $640,000,000, 
or probably 8840,000,000. The committee, if I can have its con- 
sent and the consent of the Senate, is going to pursue this thing 


‘highest to the lowest. 


some have been ‘built. 


and ascertain, if it be possible to do so, where these moneys lave 
been expended and where the delay has been occasioned. 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 


Mr. NELSON. Should not the committee, independent of the 
criminal question, investigate and ascertain to whom this money 
has been paid and for what purposes it has been paid? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was just undertaking to say that 
the committee is going to pursue its efforts to try ‘to find out 
the truth of the whole situation. I am very glad, indeed, to 
know from ‘the President's letter that he approves of a searching 
official investigation by the constituted authorities of the Gov- 
ernment. The Military Affairs Committee of the Senate is a 
constituted authority of the Government, and the Military. Af- 
fairs Committee, without fear or favor, Mr. President, intends 
to do whatever is necessary to get at the bottom of this whole 
matter. I am sure that is what the President wants, and Iam 
glad, indeed, to know that this course has his approval in ad- 


vunce. Only this morning a few of the members of the com- 


mittee got together for the purpose of discussing this very 
situation. 

This aircraft construction is not the development of a day, 
Mr. President; the investigation itself is not the development of 
a day. We make our investigations and think we have closed 
them on one day, and the very next day the mail will bring to 
members of our committee—to most, if not to all of them—charges 
ofen sensational kind, made in many instances! by reputable eiti- 
zens of this country who are interested only in the winning of 
this war. Then it becomes a question as to whether these par- 
ticular charges in every particular instance ought to be investi- 
gated und gone into by the committee. These charges must be 
‘segregated and the «motives of the complainants analyzed. 
Charges are coming to me every day; new information is com- 
ing tò me every day, and it is coming to members of this com- 
mitree—charges, for instance, such as are made in the Borglum 
report, which this committee never saw; and other charges are 
coming to the committee from various quarters. It becomes a 
question, then, in ench instance as to whether or not the com- 
mittee ought to investigate further. But, Mr. President, this 
committee is determined to do whatever is necessary to win this 
war, and if there is responsibility for a lack of speeding up this 
committee hopes to put its finger on the man or men who are 
responsible for it. It proposes to do that without fear. It does 
not propose to protect ‘the reputations of any individuals who 
have been connected with any dishonest ‘transactions, from the 
It is the purpose of the committee to find 
out and to point out to the country the men who are responsible, 
if such there be, and it does not propose to engage in any white- 
washing process. either. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does the Senator know—and I apprehend 
the information is obtainable—the amount of the $840,000.000 
that has been spent for building aeroplanes and «airships? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. J only know in a general way that the 
umount appropriated was $640,000,000, and I understand that 
there is to be a deficiency appropriation of $200,000,000 more, in 
regard to which I presume a report will be made in due time. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Can the Senator tell the number of air- 
planes that have been built out of that fund and that are now 
in use? : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, that is a difficult propo- 
sition; that brings up again the discussion of n matter that has 
been discussed here from various angles at various times, and 
no conclusion has ever been reached. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, There is no difficulty about finding the 
number of planes constructed, I apprehend. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There has been so much of misrepre- 
sentation about this whole business that it is pretty difficult to 
learn the truth about it. America has net put any planes upon 
the battle front of France, unless it has been done within the 
last ‘two or three weeks. I mean battle planes constructed and 
built in America and shipped abroad for the use of the American 
troops. There have been planes built in France. Mr. President, 


nt the expense of America, nnd these have been put on the battle 


front. If the Senator calls them American battle planes, then 
How many, just now I do not know; 
but some have been built and have been placed upon the battle 
front. 

In addition to that Americn has sent over to Eurnpe—to Great 
Britain and to France—matertals ont of which airplanes are 
to he mude, and is continuing to do that. There has never been 
any effort upon the part of bur committee to differentiate be- 
tween the uctual construction of planes in France and the actual 
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cost of planes built in France out of raw material America has 
sent over to be utilized in the construction of planes there. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, and I think I am safe in saying 
it has seemed to the majority of the members of the Military 
Affairs Committee, that our people ought to be informed of the 
truth of the situation, and they never have been because those 
who ought to know the truth do not tell it all. I am not blam- 
ing anybody for it; possi..ly it is impossible for anybody to 
know what the truth is. I do know this, however, that it was 
testified to before the committee that the flower of American 
youth to the number of about 1,500 were sent abroad to be trained 
in France in the use of battle and other planes on the front; and 
yet at this very day some of those men have not had the advan- 
tage of training in American-built or in any planes whatsover; 
and it has become the purpose of the Chief Signal Officer. as he 
testified before the committee, that these young men would be 
returned to America and trained here after having been kept 
over there nearly a year with nothing to do. Some of them will 
not have an opportunity to train there; they must be brought 
back to America to train. If America has all the planes that 
she needs, why has she not placed them in the hands of these 
young men to be utilized on the battle front of France? There 
is not any question about that. The Chief Signal Officer him- 
self says that the young men can not be trained over there, and 
I might say some 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I have always thought the story that the Sena- 
tor is now telling us a most extraordinary one. I assume that 
those 1,500 men must have been sent over to France by the head 
of the Signal Corps? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They were. 

Mr. WALSH. And that same head of the Signal Corps now 
tells us he thinks about bringing them back? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He does. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not that a confession in itself? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Some of them; not all of them. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. Did he explain how it was that his 
expectation that those 1,500 men would receive training in 
France were defeated? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I may say to the Senator from Mon- 
tana that it was the extreme optimism of the Chief Signal 
Officer and the men associated with him in airplane production 
that caused these young men to be sent over there. They thought, 
in perfect good faith, I have no doubt, that they would have the 
planes there for the use of these young men. 

Mr. WALSH. Did he indicate to the committee the basis of 
his expectation that they would get training there? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, Mr. President, if the Senator had 
been watching the newspapers and watching the testimony as it 
was adduced before the committee, he would know that they have 
been disappointed in nearly every expectation they have had. 
If the Senator will come into my committee room some day, I 
will give him a confidential statement that shows the situation 
and that he can almost read ata glance. There were some things 
said before the committee that it did not deem wise to print. 
In answer to the question of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
VarvaAMAN] I simply state that as a fact to show that we have 
not had in France the planes that we needed there. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senntor from Massachusetts? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it not true that there were young men sent 
over there who were partly trained, ready to go on with flying, 
who have not had their feet off the ground since they have been 
there? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I could not state that positively. 

Mr. LODGE. I can only state it in a general way; but they 
have not had an opportunity to fly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that I have 
a letter in my possession from a young man who went over to 
France who claimed that the morale of these 1,500 young men 
was almost destroyed by months of weary waiting. They went 
over there, I may say, expecting to become the aces of America. 
They were the young college men from the different colleges in 
the United States who were sent there because it was deemed 
that they were the most efficient and likely to be the best fight- 
ers that America could send over for battle-craft use. Since 
they huve gone over, selected as they were as the best young 
men in the country, others haye gone over outranking them in 
commissions; and an effort is now being made to try to arrange 
the order in which the commissions shall be issued to protect 


these young men, as far as it is possible to protect them, against 
the optimism of the Aircraft Board. 

Mr. LODGE. I know personally of just such cases as that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, There is not any question of that. 

Mr. LODGE. Men who were good fliers left this country and 
have never been able to get a machine since they have been over 
there. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. One more question, and then I will yield to the 
Senator from Florida. We are about to be asked, as I under- 
stand, to appropriate a billion dollars more for the Aviation 
Service. I understand the Senator to say that we have spent 
$640,000,000 and probably two hundred millions more for a 
deficit, $840,000,000; and the Senator has described sufficiently 
what returns we have had, I was very glad to hear the Senator 
say that it was the intention of the committee to investigate that 
expenditure. I confess that I have a curiosity—it may be a 
morbid curiosity, but I have a curiosity—to know what has 
been done with $840,000,000, with these results. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope we may be able to enlighten 
the Senator. If we are net able to do it, I am sure that the 
Appropriations Committee will be able to do so, because the 
Appropriations Committee will have charge of the bill for the 
deficiency. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, they bought an airplane 
with it, did they not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, we got an airplane. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President——_ - 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
make a statement just here? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think, Mr. President, that about two hun- 
dred millions of the sum just mentioned has been actually 
expended. The remainder of it is represented by contracts, 
which will absorb it when the contracts are performed; and of 
course a good part of the amount expended has been expended 
in the construction of aviation fields, and in the training of men, 
and in matters of that sort. I think, too, that while I am on 
my feet I ought to say, if the Senator will permit me, in justice 
to Gen. Squier, that when these young men were sent over to 
France he had assurances that they could and would be trained 
in the French schools; but those schools, for some reason, have 
proved inadequate for the total number of men we forwarded 
under that understanding. 

Mr. LODGE. They had no machines to give us, did they? 

Mr. THOMAS. They had training machines. 

Mr. LODGE. But not enough? 

Mr. THOMAS. But not enough. That was one reason; and 
another was, I suppose—this is mere conjecture. however—the 
pressure of the numbers of French aviators that the schools had 
to provide for. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I just rose to suggest to the Senator, in- 
asmuch as the matter has been mentioned in a rather critical 
way, not by the Senator from Oregon, but by others, that these 
young men who were sent to France and to England, according 
to the testimony, as I recall it—the Senator will correct me if I 
am wrong about that—were sent there at the request of the 
French and the British officers. I think that is the truth in 
connection with that matter. In other words, it was not a gross 
mistake or error on the part of our people in sending thuse 
young men over there to be trained; but it was at the suggestion, 
anyhow, and I think at the request of the French and British 
officers, that we send that number of our best material over 
there to be trained. If I am wrong about that I should like to 
be corrected; but that is my understanding of the testimony. 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator another question, if the 
Senator from Oregon will permit me? Do I understand him 
to say that the men in the Aviation Service, who are enlisted 
men or commissioned officers of the Army, are being paid out of 
the funds appropriated for aircraft construction? 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator mean their salaries? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I mean their regular pay as soldiers, 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no; I think not. I think their regular pay 
comes out of another fund. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator referred to the expense of train- 
ing these young men. I supposed their expenses were paid like 
the expenses of all other soldiers, out of the general appro- 
priation. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator is correct about that. I 
did not mean to include the pay of the men in the Aviation Serv- 
ice as coming from the fund under discussion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the Senator will find, in addi- 
tion to that, that even conceding that his statement of the 
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facts: is correct, Gen. Squier testified. that we were to furnish 
planes to train them. 
Mr, FLETCHER; 


n" CHAMBERLAIN. That is the point I have been trying 
to make; and. I am not criticizing, that particularly, except in 
answer to the charge that is being made all the time that 
America has got all the planes she needs in France. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not make this suggestion: by way of 
raising the slightest: objection to what the Senator is saying, 
or indicating in any way that I am opposed. to this investiga- 
tion. I think we should go to the very bottom of it. I think 
we should hue to the line and let the chips fall where they will. 
My position: about the reports, and the reason why I did. not 
sign. either report of the committee, was that I felt that we 
had not gotten to the bottom of it, and I felt that the reports 
were premature. I favored submitting those facts to the Presi- 
dent, in order that we might draw out all the-facts, all that we 
had, the Borglum report, and the report of his own committee, 
and that the committee might pursue. the matter further to 
reach a definite: fixing of responsibility, and determine where 
the responsibility lies. I am heartily in accord with the post- 
tion the Senator takes with regard to his purpose in that. con- 
nection. 

Mr. WALSH and Mr. McCUMBER: addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. Referring again to the matter that was the 
subject of colloquy a few moments ago, it had occurred to me 
that either the chief of the Signal Corps sent those men over 
to France without any kind of assurance whatever that they 
could be accommodated in the schools there, or else that he had 
assurances sufficient to justify him in the belief that they would 
be accommodated in the schools over there. I was hoping that 
the Senator from Oregon, who is so familiar with this matter, 
would give us his understanding as to what the testimony is, 
as to whether it was u wild, thoughtless, heedless act: on the 
part of the head of the Signal Corps here, or whether the ex- 
pectation that he justly indulged failed by reason of the fact 
that the French Government were unable to accommodate the 
men as they had promised to do at their schools, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I hope the Senator will not conclude, 
from anything I have said, that I question the sincerity or the 
motives of Gen. Squier, Nobody holds him in any higher 
esteem than I do as an officer of the Army. I honestly believe 
that Gen. Squier had assurances that airplanes in sufficient 
quantities would be delivered there for the purpose of training 
these young men; but he was a nonexpert in airplane construc- 
tion, who was depending: upon the Aircraft Board or somebody 
who had the production of these aircraft and airplanes. in 
charge; and, basing his action upon the estimates that they had 
given him, he acted in perfect good faith. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I understand-the Senator to say that 
they were unable to get training in France because: the Amer- 
ican Government did not send over planes as apparently they 
liad agreed to? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They did nat. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘That is the trouble, then; that the planes were 
not forthcoming? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The planes were not forthcoming, 
either from America or manufactured in France, 

Mr. WALSH. Then, Mr. President, I ask the Senator how it 
is that the American schools and the American: aviation fields 
were abundantly supplied, as I understand the case, with train- 
ing planes, and the French schools were not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, that leads up to an- 
other question. This whole business has been camouflaged and 
misrepresented to the American people. It has only been re- 
cently that the American aviation fields have been supplied 
with proper planes for the training of these young men; anid 
yet the statement is constantly being made that there were 
sufficient airplanes for the training of the American boys here 
and abroad. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER: Mr. President, will the Senator yield: to 
me for a question for information? I should like to ask the 
Senator what the program was as to the number of nirplanes we 
were to have. I think the people ought to know what we had 
in view. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I do not recall just exnetly what the 
number was that we were to liave in Europe by the Ist of July: 
T think something like 2,500 or 3,000, 21 a possibility of in- 
creased production, 


That may have been the understanding 


Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Do we propose to base fifty or eighty thou- 
sand there finally? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We will not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to ask an- 
other question right there. Will the Senator state how much 
the planes were to cost apiece? There must have been an esti- 
mate of what each plane ought to cost us, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I presume that testimony is before the 
committee, but I do not reeall the amount just now. 

Mr. SMOOT) Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me say to the Senator, then, that from 
the investigations I have made those machines ought to be pro- 
duced at a big profit at $3,000 apiece; but even allowing $10,000 
apiece, with a billion dollars we could place at our own dis- 
posal 100,000 planes costing $10,000 apiece. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, it seems to me that inasmuch as we 
have spent nearly a billion dollars and have not got anything, 
we ought to find out what has become of it, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, when I rose to address 
the Senate this morning it was only in reference to the pending 
investigation, and I had not gotten together the testimony on 
any particular proposition. I ean only state these things in a 
general way. That testimony is before the committee, but I do 
not recall it now, because there ure very many different kinds 
of planes. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not think the statement 
ought to go out to the country that planes suitable for the fight- 
ing service can be produced for $3,000 apiece. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. REED. Or for three times $3,000. The British and 
French pay largely in excess of that. The Senator from North 
Dakota does not want a statement to go out to the country that 
is wrong. The Handley-Page machine, the testimony shows, 
costs Great Britain $47,000. A battle plane is not a simple little 
device consisting of some sticks and some canvas and a tin can 
for an engine. It demands the highest type of engine that the 
genius of man has ever produced; it demands the highest class 
of machinery that the genius of man can conceive; it demands 
guns that cost money, and some of them are so contrived that 
they shoot between the rapidly revolving blades of the propeller 
without striking the propeller. That takes some time and some 
ability to arrange, It is not a matter that is done overnight. 
on McCUMBER.. It requires ability to get the type; that 

Mr. REED. You can not have it done by an ordinary plumber. 
These machines. require a photographic apparatus, one that will 
take accurate pictures of trenches when the machine is 20,000 
feet in the air. They require gas tanks to supply oxygen to the 
aviator when he has reached an altitude where breathing is im- 
possible. The modern machine has an electrical appliance by 
which the hands and feet of the operator are kept warm. These 
are a few. of the difficulties that have to be met, and no state- 
ment ought to be made to go to the country that machines of 
this kind can be made for $3,000, 

Mr, THOMAS, Mr. President, may I remind the Senator that 
the plans for an airplane are so intricate that they involve as 
7 71 Darts as there are to the architectural design of a battle- 
ship? 

Mr, REED. That is another valuable statement. Now, since 
the Senator who has the floor has been so kind as to permit this 
long interruption, he will perhaps permit me to say this in 
addition: That the aeroplane is changing almost with the rapid- 
ity of light. The machine that was a good fighting machine six 
months ago is now obsolete, or partially obsolete. If we had 
the mest perfect machine in the world to-day, the probabilities 
are that it would be necessary to be making changes in it next 
week. All these problems have come forward to involve in difi- 
culty the great work of production. At the same time, so that 
I may not be misunderstood, I have no doubt that there has 
been blundering of the most colossal character. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President; before the Senator takes his 
seat, if the Senator from Oregon will allow me, I think we are 
all aware of those constant changes and improvements; and yet 
England and France and Germany have managed to keep great 
numbers of fighting machines on both fronts in constant use. 

Mr. REED. That is true. We made the primary colossal 
blunder of undertaking to build an engine and to fit almost 
every airplane in the world to that one engine, whereas skilled 
mechanics and men who understand the business say that in 
every instance the engine must be built to fit the plane; and the 
so-called Liberty motor is only adaptable to two or three types 
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of planes, and among those types is not included the battle plane 
proper. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to make one suggestion in response to the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator’s argument is based upon 
securing an original machine. I am assuming in my statement 
that you have agreed upon a standardized machine. Now, it 
may take $10,000, it may take $100,000, to perfect the engine 
of the first machine; but after you have standardized it and 
have standardized your tools for making it, it is then practically 
all made by machinery, and it ought not to cost more than $3,000 
per machine. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is in error. My statement is not 
based upon the cost of the original machine. It is based upon 
the latest cost we have from England on the latest machines 
which they are now producing, not the original machine, not 
original experiments, but the machines that they are now pro- 
ducing after three and a half years of actual work upon the 
battle front. 

If the Senator can perform the miracle he has just described 
of producing the machines for $3,000 apiece, he is of more value 
to the United States and to the allies than any man living, in- 
cluding the commanders of the Army and Navy. I say that 
with all respect and with all kindness, but no man can produce 
these planes for $3,000. It is an absolute impossibility. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me say finally if that board had said 
to Mr. Ford or to the Packard Co. we want 50,000 standardized 
machines of this size, and if it had employed them to produce 
the best French machine out of that number of standardized 
machines, they would have produced the machine. I am not 


talking of the gun and the cost of the gun, because that is not | 


paid out of this fund whatever. 

Mr. REED. Since the Senator has brought that up, they did 
get Mr. Coffin. Mr. Coffin was a great automobile producer, 
producing as many machines I think as are produced by the 
Packard Co., and it is under the supervision of Mr. Coffin that 
this lamentable failure has occurred, because Mr. Coffin thought 
he could standardize an engine that would fit any machine on 
earth, and he has found out that up to date the problem has 
been a very illusive and impossible one. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President,.I want to say to the Senator 
from North Dakota that the program mapped out when the 
$640,000,000 appropriation was asked for was as follows: There 
were to be built 22,000 aeroplanes. The $640,000,000 was to 
pay for the completion of 22,000 planes. It came before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, and when 
the appropriation was asked for that committee went into the 
details as to the cost, and there was no question at that time 
but that the $640,000,000 would complete 22,000 aeroplanes. The 
question as to when they should be finished was also discussed, 
and it was stated to the committee that all haste possible was 
to be made, and the hastening of the making of the planes would 
entail an extra cost of at least 10 per cent. I agreed that it 
would not only cost 10 per cent extra but that it would cost 
20 per cent; and yet with the 20 per cent allowance for increase 
of cost for forced work the $640,000,000 covered the building 
of 22,000 planes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator does not mean to be under- 
stood as saying that the ‘appropriation of $640,000,000 was to 
pay for planes alone? It was to pay for your schools and your 
grounds and everything else. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the wording of the law, if the Senator 
wants me to read it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator yield to me to submit a 
conference report, that it may be printed? 

Mr. SMOOT, Perhaps it is too long to take of the time of the 
Senator from Oregon. I will call the attention of the Senate 
to it in my own time, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am obliged to the Senator. I will 
say to the Senator from Virginia I merely wish to make one 
statement in conclusion. 

When I rose to this subject it was only to state that it was the 
purpose of the Committee on Military Affairs to continue its 
investigation, not only with reference to aircruft production but 
with reference to every other branch of the service that needs 
investigation so far as the war is concerned, 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator n question before 
he yields the floor. I am not particular about doing so now, but 
can ask it later. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will yield in just a moment. The 
conimittee is going to do that without any fear. The charge, 
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Mr. President, that lias been made from time to time in various 
sections of the press and sometimes on the floor of Congress 
that those who want to arrive at the truth in reference to the 
expenditure of the money which belongs to the people of this 
country are pro-German in tendency and in character and that 
their course may possibly serve our enemies rather than Amer- 
ica will not deter the individual members of this committee 
from the performance of their duty as they see fit. That charge, 
so far as I am concerned, may be made from now until the end 
of this war, but it shall not swerve me one jota from the track 
I have marked out for myself in the discharge of my duty, and 
that is to bring the truth home to the American people. 

I have no doubt that those who are serving the Government 
faithlessly and dishonestly will be brought to task and to jus- 
tice promptly by the American people. All that is needed to 
speed up this war is to let the people know the truth, and know- 
ing it they dare perform whatever is necessary to be performed 
to win this war against the most efficient and most cruel military 
nations on the face of the earth. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator takes his seat 
1 CHAMBERLAIN, I yield to the Senator from Nebraska 

st. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator from Oregon if he 
can give the Senate information on the proposition as to whether 
the Governments of England and France or either of them had 
contracted with us for a large number of Liberty motors? The 
question was discussed here in the Senate the other day, and I 
noticed, I think, last night—I have sent out for the paper—one 
of the afternoon papers here gave a glowing account of the very 
large number of Liberty motors that England had purchased. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. England did contract for a large num- 
ber of Liberty motors with America. 

Mr. NORRIS. Have they been delivered? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I deem it best not to say what the 
result of that contract was, but if the Senator will go into my 
office I promise to read him a confidential report that is now 
before the committee. That will tell just exactly what happened. 

Mr. NORRIS. On one side of the proposition that goes out 
to the country, and I have heard it disputed upon the floor. I 
am anxious to know what the truth is. Last night or night 
before last an evening paper here gave an account of all this 
transaction, in which it was stated, I think, that only two or 
three had been delivered, and they were to be delivered on 
acceptance. Some Senators said they had not been accepted, 
they had been rejected, and that as a matter of fact none had 
ever been delivered. But in the face of that I see the state- 
ment made in the public press that it is a great success, and 
that we are manufacturing them now and sending them across 
to England, and she is buying them. I think the statement said 
that England had already bought a thousand of us, I should 
like to know what the truth is. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I think it is proper to say that I 
believe the British Government found the Liberty motor an 
excellent motor. They are going to use it. They have con- 
tracted for some, but I say they have not received all or any 
large part of those that were contracted for. Whether they 
will be delivered finally or not I do not know. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator state how many have been 
shipped to England? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I could not state that to-day, because 
it varies. It is fair to say in this connection that we are all 
the time reaching a point where quantity production is most 
possible, and we are in better shape to-day to do it than we were 
a month ago, and in better shape than we were two months ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator say a thousand Liberty 
motors have been sent to England? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I prefer not to state the number. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think it fair to say that the number 
actually shipped is merely nominal. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator state how many? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I know how many, but I do not think 
it is proper to state it. It is a merely nominal number. The 
number contracted for is considerable, because both Great 
Britain and France are anxious to have motors. They are 
not able to make what they need, but the number we have been 
able to supply is merely nominal, becauso we are not able to 
supply ourselves as yet. 

Mr. NORRIS. Are they in operation there? 
them? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They are not. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield to the Senator from Kansas, 

Ir. THOMPSON. I simply wish to ask the Senator a quese 
tion for the information of the committee of which I am chairs 
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man. We would like to know whether the Committee-on 
Military Affairs is investigating the expenditures made in 
the war? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, No; the committee is not making that 
investigation now. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I wish to take only about 
two or three minutes of the time of the Senate. The Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] has nominally held the floor 
for three-quarters of an hour, but he has been compelled to 
yield to other Members most of the time. 

I wish to say that I am exceedingly glad to learn from him 
that the Committee on Military Affairs intend to keep a vigilant 
eye upon this whole question of our military preparedness, not 
only the airship program but the whole military situation. 

I read in the papers that the President has ordered the De- 
partment of Justice to conduct an investigation of the aircraft 
program and of all the circumstances surrounding it. Mr. 
President, the Department of Justice is the prosecuting branch 
of the Government. If there is any crime connected with the 
airship production the Department of Justice has got to conduct 
the prosecution. But the Department of Justice, the Attorney 
General and his deputy attorney generals are not the gentlemen 
who determine upon the public policies of this country by a long 
shot. They are appointed by the President just as the Secre- 
tary of War is appointed by the President. They are a part of 
the executive branch of the Government; they are the agents 
of the President. Nobody knows what this whole airship pro- 
gram is, which is generally admitted up to date, if not to have 
fallen flat, at least, to have been very disappointing. Nobody 
knows what the situation is. There have been several in- 
vestigations by gentlemen who have had letters from the 
President to investigate it and by committees appointed by him, 
and now the President is going to have another investigation 
by his own appointee. To whom is the Atterney General going 
to report after he makes his investigation? Is he going to report 
to Congress? No; he will report to the man who appointed him, 
the President. The President has already two reports which 
he has not made public. The Lord only knows whether he will 
make the other report public if there is anything bad in it; I 
do not know. 

I am glad to hear the courageous and able Senator from 
Oregon, the chairman of the great Military Affairs Committee, 
announce here publicly this morning that he does not propose 
to abandon his functions, and he does not propose that a great 
coordinate department of the Government, the legislative branch 
of the Government, comprising 96 Senators from sovereign 
States and three or four hundred Members of the House of 
Representatives, shall abdicate their functions and be squelched. 
Iam glad to know that he takes the view that in this gory strug- 
gle, in this titanic contest between despotism and democracy 
the world over, the Congress of the United States proposes to 
have a hand in determining the policies of this Government, and 
proposes to understand what is going on, and when some little 
fellow comes over here and demands billions and billions of 
dollars to be appropriated, and taxes to be laid upon the backs 
of the American people to an extent unheard of in history, 
we have not yet become so subservient, so craven, as that we do 
not want to know what has been done with the money which 
we have wrung from the taxpayers of the country. The people 
want to know. They are entitled to know. The press wants to 
know. It is entitled to know. We want to know. We are 
entitled to know. 

This war can not be won, Mr. President, in this attitude of 
seeing things through a glass darkly. It can not be won in 
privacy and secrecy and mystery. The public are giving their 
sons and fathers and brothers to a bloody death in the trenches. 
They are up against poisonous gas and shot and shell and ex- 
ploding bombs, and they will not submit to be deprived of their 
property at home and their lives abroad and have it all done 
behind a glass darkly. 

If there is any virtue in coordination, let us coordinate. We 
have three coordinate departments of the Government. Now, 
let us coordinate. This war is not going to be won by Col. House. 
It rs not going to be won by any pet or favorite of the President. 
It ts only going to be won by the people of the whole country 
having confidence in their Government, and if the Government 
warrants the confidence which the public places in it. 

Mr. President, I have no partisanship in this war. They can 
take my property; they can take my life. They are taking the 
lives of the fellows they draft into the Army, and they can 
have my life. I have only one life to live, and I have only one 
death to die, and I know of no better cause in which to sacrifice 
my life than in standing against this German brute who is 
trampling over civilization. 
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But, my God, Mr. President, I am a free man. I am not a 
partisan. No word that I have said on this floor has any partisan 


tinge to it. To be sure, when the President presumes, as I think 
at times, to be a superman and to think his judgment is better 
than that of the whole hundred million people of the country, I 
make some jokes about it and some sareastic references to it. 
There is no ill nature about that, and I am not doing it for 
politics; I am doing it in the hope that at last he will one day 
realize that there are other people in this country besides him 
who have some brains and some loyalty and some patriotism. 

Mr. President, my grandfather was a Democrat. My father 
joined the Republican Party because he did not believe in human 
slavery, and I was born a Republican. I would not hesitate to 
get out of the Republican Party and join the Democratic Party 
or any other party the minute the Republican Party abandoned 
the principles that I believe in. We are Americans now, Mr. 
President, and we ought to act like Americans. 

I would rather see the whole American Continent sunk 20 
leagues under the sea than to see the Kaiser stalking around 
here in his tall boots, with his spurs on, bossing the American 
people. 

You can not win this war by talking about woman suffrage 
and prohibition. We won every war we ever were in without 
woman suffrage and prohibition. We won the Wars of 1776 
and 1812 and the Mexican War and the War of 1860 and the 
Spanish-American War, and there were no pink-tea parties 
talking about putting pink chemises on the men and Plymouth 
Rock pants on the women. The women do not propose to go 
over in the trenches abroad and do the fighting. It is the men 
who have got to do that. Instead of bleating around here about 
their saving democracy by forcing their way into caucuses and 
conventions, they had better go home and knit bandages and pick 
lint and get ready to take care of their brothers and sons and 
fathers who are going to be shot to pieces in the trenches abroad. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The women are doing that very thing to 
an extent that they ought to be congratulated upon. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do congratulate them to the extent 
they are doing it; but if they would get out of this lobby and 
go back and do more of it I should be better pleased with them. 

Now, Mr. President, they talk about prohibition—— 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not yield to the Senator just at 
present. I want to finish the thought that I have in mind, and 
then I will yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I want to give the Senator the thought I 
had in my mind. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not so anxious about the Senator's 
thought. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, take the boy in the trenches “over there,” 
standing all night in 2 feet of ice water, with orders in his 
pocket to “ go over the top” in the cold, gray dawn in a chilly 
fog, to put his unprotected body up against shot and shrapnel 
and machine guns and poisonous gas, in addition to frozen 
feet, and they say they are going to fill his belly full of ice 
water before he starts as a moral stimulus to him. It is 
perfectly absurd. Every army abroad gives its men a drink 
of something to expand the cockles of the heart before they go 
up against the cold, blue steel, and it may be the last one the 
poor devils will ever get. Yet you would think that this war 
is going to be won by such fads and fancies and frills as that. 

Now, let us “get down to brass tacks” and win this war. 
Let us find out the facts and let us investigate all these irregu- 
larities in a nonpartisan way and report to the representatives 
of the people, and then let the people pronounce the verdict. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, there has been a great 
deal of confusion, apparently, in the minds of some of the public 
and of some Senators, and to such an extent that it has cre- 
ated some confusion in my own mind as to the amount of 
money that has been appropriated for the production and use 
of aeroplanes. In view of that uncertainty that seems to be 
in the atmosphere on the subject, and the subject itself being 
capable of being made certain by the official records, I want 
to cite the appropriations that have been made for that 
purpose. 

Mr. President, on the 24th day of July, 1917, Congress appro- 
priated in one act probably the largest amount of money that 
was ever provided for the purchase and production of aero- 
planes and for the Aviation Service—$640,000,000. In addi- 
tion to that, the urgent deficiency bill, which was passed June 
15, 1917, contained an appropriation of $43,450,000 for the 
same program of aeroplanes and aviation. The Army appro- 
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priation bill for the fiscal year 1918 contained an appropriation 
of $10,800,000 for the same purpose. In addition to the items 
to which I have already called attention, there were smaller 
items for the regular Aviation Service of $500,000, appro- 
printed in October, 1918, for the Panama Canal region, and of 
$1,200,000 in the fortifications act of 1918 for the Philippines 
and Hawaii. That makes a total, Mr. President, of $695,950,000. 

In addition to that amount of money which has been appro- 
priated—and adding to that the further sums of money for which 
the Government has been obligated—there is in the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury addressed to the President of 
the Senate on March 12, 1918, a request for a deficiency appro- 
priation of $260,000,000 as another item. As to the $200,000,000 
asked by the Secretary of the Treasury upon the request of 
tthe Acting Secretary of War, Maj. Gen. George O. Squier, 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army, says in his letter, which is 
addressed to the Secretary of War and upon which the entire 
recommendation is based, this: 

‘This amounts to $200,000,000, and covers deficiencies already 
existing. 

I want to emphasize that statement. In addition to all that, 
Mr. President, in this same report to the Senate made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, he uses this language: 

In addition to the appropriation of $200,000,000 requested, the esti- 
aaa provides for contract authorizations not to exceed $250,- 

As to that item of 5250,000 000 for contract authorizations, 
‘Gen. Squier, Chief of the Signal Service, in the same letter to 
the Secretary of War, upon which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury requests appropriations and authorizations of $450,000,000 
mdditional, states as follows: 

In addition, it is estimated that an amount totaling $250,000,000 will 
be needed before the end of the present ‘fiscal year for the same purposes. 

Will be needed before the end of the present fiscal year” 
which is June 30, 1918. So, Mr. President, adding the two items 
which will be needed and a portion of which has already been 
expended—covering deficiencies, Gen. Squier says already exist- 
ing—the $200,000,000 and the $250,000,000, and the $695,950,000 
‘heretofore appropriated for this program, we have a total sum 
of $1,145,950,000. 

Mr. SHAFROTH and Mr. JONES of Washington addressed 
the Chair. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krgy in the chair). 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 3895) to regulate the allowance of 
overdrafts by national banking associations, and to provide pen- 
malities for its violation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to have the morn- 
ing business concluded. We have not yet had an opportunity 
to do so. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have been waiting here and the Senator 
‘from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] has also been waiting for weeks, 
trying to get bills of this:character passed. They are bills which 
have been unanimousty reported by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; Mr. President, there is. I want to have 
the morning business concluded. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is objection. The fur- 
ther presentation of petitions and memorials is in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am not going 
to discuss the matter that has been discussed all the morning. 
except to say that if the Committee on Military Affairs wants 
to find out how money has been wasted in eonnection with 
aeroplane work, if they will go out to the western country and 
get some men who know how to get out material for such con- 
struction and also know the methods which have been pursued 
by those who have had charge of the work, the committee will 
find out not only how money has been wasted but how the supply 
of spruce for airplane production is really being very seriously 
endangered. It may be that the committee has gone into the 
matter nlong those lines. If they have, well and good. 

Mr. THOMAS. They have not. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If they have not, I suggest that 
they follow that course, and they will find where a great part of 
the money has gone and why it is that this program has not 
come up to expectations. 

PRICE OF FOOD PRODUCTS, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I present a peti- 
tion adopted by the ‘board of ‘trustees of the Washington Re- 
tail Grocers & Merchants’ Association (Inc.), at a meeting 
held in Seattle April 20, calling attention to the price of wheat 
flour, and then to the prices for substitutes for wheat. I wish 
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to say that ‘this petition along with many others that I am get- 
ting—and I have no doubt other Senators are getting similar 
communications—together with letters show that there is a feel - 
ing developing throughout the country that is likely to result in 
a very serious state of affairs. The people are beginning to 
wonder why it is when they go to buy flour they must buy an 
equal .amount -of substitutes, and when they get the prices of 
these substitutes they find that they are much higher than the 
wheat flour which they have to purchase. It is guimg to cause a 
whole lot of dissatisfaction, 

They call attention in this petition to the fact, as they under- 
stand it, that the Feod Administration, under the licensing pro- 
vision of the food law, has fixed the price of wheat products, 
and they do not understand why it is that under the same provi- 
sion the Food Administration can not fix the price of the substi- 
tutes. I am not going to ask that the petition be printed in the 
Recorp, but I wish to present it and ask that it be appropriately 
referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire the 
petition read? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I do not care to have it read. 
I have made a statement about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The petition will be received 
and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I also present a petition of Ship- 
yard Laborers, Riggers, and Fasteners Local Union 38-A-2, 
International Longshoremen’s Association, of Seattle, indorsed 
by the Metal Trades Council, and also by the Central Labor 
Council of Seattle, relating to the same subject. They ¢all at- 
tention to some interesting facts to which I desire briefly to 
direct the attention of the Senate. They say that according to 
the report of the Department of Agriculture for 1918, the follow- 
ing prices of food grains were given, aus of the date of October 
1, 1917. Wheat represented by 200.0; corn, 175.1; oats, 62.3; 
barley, 113.9; rye, 109.8. 

Then they call attention to the requirements of the Food 
Administration with reference ‘to wheat and substitutes for 
wheat, and eall attention to the retail prices of the substitutes on 
April 15, 1918, and state that they “range from 15 to 35 per eent 
higher on the local markets than do the products of wheat, 
namely, wheat flour, 86 per 100; rye flour, 88 per 100; barley 
flour, $7.50 per 100; corn flour, $8 per 100; and oat flakes, $7.70 
per 100.“ Therefore, be it resolved that Congress or the admin- 
istration, or some authority, get to work and regulate the price 
of these substitutes, 

Mr. POMEREND and Mr. THOMAS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington ‘yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will yield in just a moment. I 
have received a great many letters along the same line. I think 
something ought to be done, either by Congress or through the 
Food Administration. I am at a loss to understand, if they 
can fix the price under the licensing clause of one cinss of 
manufactured food products, why they can not fix the price of 
other manufactured food products. I present the petition for 
reference. 

I think the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] rose first, 
and I yield to him. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, I simply rose to say that 
I indorse what the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] has 
said with respect to the wisdom of fixing the price of all substi- 
tutes for flour. It has been my observation that the very 
moment the Food Administration has suggested any substitute 
for flour, immediately the price of that substitute is raised. That 
has been true of corn meal; it has been true of rye flour; and, 
while I am not so certain about it, I believe it to be true of 
barley flour. I do not think that the Food Commission should 


delay for a single hour the fixing of the prices of these substi- 


tutes. There never was at this time of the year more corn in 
the markets of the United States than there is to-day, and yet its 
price is going skyward. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I can not help but reply 
briefly to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]. The Senator 
from Ohio ‘needs no defense; as a rule he is able to defend 
himself; but I do question the advisability of taking his advice 
4n regard to the fixing of the prices of food products. Certainly, 
Mr. President, he will not be indorsed by what has happened 
in the past, for every historian knows that the fixing of prices 
by any government has caused ruination. There is not n Sena- 
tor on this floor who does not know that wherever price fixing 
on food products has ‘been put in force or wherever it has been 
practiced it has caused ruination to the people. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jonres] asked the question 
why the prices of the other articles of food mentioned are 
higher? I think it is not difficult to answer that question. The 
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legitimate laws of supply and demand regulate the price of 
corn, of oats, of rye, and of barley; and I will say to the 
Senator from Washington they are not too high. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. GRONNA. Not just now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota declines to yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, the Senator does not 
want to put me in a wrong attitude. I did not ask anything 
about why the prices were high. 

Mr. GRONNA. I thought the Senator did. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no; not at all; I know why 
they are high. 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator, if he thinks I am 
putting him in a false attitude; I do not wish to do that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely wish to say that I did 
not ask the question. 

a GRONNA, I listened very carefully to what the Senator 
said. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not ask the question why 
the prices were high; I simply called attention to the fact as 
set out in the resolution presented by me. The prices are high, 


and the Senator suggests the law of supply and demand as the 


reason; but the demand is a forced demand by the Food Ad- 
ministration by regulations imposed by it requiring people to 
get these things whether they want them or not. Of course, 
that makes the price go up. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have at times differed with 
the Food Administrator. I do not think that the Food Admin- 
istrator Is responsible for the high price of corn or the high 
price of barley or the high price of anything else; but I do know 
5 he is responsible for the indefensible and low price of 
wheat. 

We know that it does not require more than a barrel of flour 
per capita per year to feed the people, and yet the Senator from 
Ohio would make us believe that it would be a great blessing 
for the laboring element of this country if flour were perchance 
mude a dollar and a half a barrel or so lower. 

What will be the benefit to labor, I ask the Senator from 
Ohio, if they can buy a barrel of flour, which will furnish bread 
for an entire year, for $1.50 per barrel less than a given price? 
How much are you benefiting labor by that, when their wages 
have increased at least 100 per cent, and they haye increased 
in the Senator's own State 100 per cent? 

Tf a man has a family of five, he buys five barrels of flour a 
year at $12 a barrel. That is $60. A man laboring on the farm 
who used to receive $30 a month now receives not less than $60 
and as high as $90 a month and board. That is the price the 
farmer has to pay. The Senator from Ohio the other day in- 
dicated that any man who spoke for a higher price for the 
farmer showed disloyalty. I challenge that statement. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, that statement was made 
e other day and it is made now. I made no such statement as 
that. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Ohio made the statement, 
and the Record will so show, that there were a few people in 
Ohio such as he refers to. Let the Recorp speak for itself. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am quite willing that the Recorp shall 
speak for itself. What I said was that there were a few people 
there who wanted those prices. I did not say that they were 
disloyal. Those words were put in my mouth by another Sena- 
tor, and now the Senator from North Dakota seeks to repeat 


em. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am very glad to know that the Senator 
from Ohio makes it plain that he did not make that statement. 
He did not make it plain at the particular time when he made 
his speech; at least he did not make it plain enough for me to 
understand it, and I am very glad to have him say so now. 

Mr. POMERENR. If the Senator will do me the courtesy of 

` reading the Recorp, he will find that I made no such statement 
as that. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I accept the Senator’s state- 
ment. I do not wish to further delay the proceedings of the 
Senate, but I want to say I believe that in order to successfully 
prosecute this war there must be coordination; there must be a 
united effort; and you can not discriminate against the great 
agricultural class: and that class, sir, has been discriminated 
against. 

I hear a great deal of talk about this price fixing. There 
never was a man or a set of men in the world who were able to 
fix prices that will be satisfactory to everybody. It is often 
suggested to me by farmers from my own State that we ought 
to fix the prices on all agricultural implements, on cotton, and 


on all the things they buy. There may be some justice in the 
suggestion, but I believe it would result in failure and ruina- 
tion. I have said to them, sir, that I believed it would be a 
mistake to do so. We have crippled the industry of farming, 
we have lowered the production of wheat. Are you going to 
lower the production of these other grains and make it impos- 
sible for the American people, for the boys on the battle field 
and for the allies, to secure food at all? 

I, for one, am not willing to do so; and I know as well as I 
know my own name that to interfere*with these things simply 
means and spells ruination to the industry. I am not willing 
to fix a price on cotton any more than wheat. I am not willing 
for any government to fix the price of anything. I say we 
should let the laws of supply and demand fix the prices. If 
we do that, there will be plenty of wheat, there will be plenty 
of everything. If anyone makes undue profits, sir, let the Gov- 
ernment step in and by taxation regulate his profits. In that 
ae it can be done, and in no other way can it be successfully 

ne. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Reports of committees are in 
order. If there be no further reports of committees, bills and 
joint resolutions are in order. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4505) granting an increase of pension to Louis 
Miller (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 4506) granting an increase of pension to John R. 
Winter (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


CANCELLATION OF LOANS TO FRANCE. 


Mr. KENYON. I Introduce a joint resolution and ask that it 
be properly referred. I would like to have the joint resolution 
read. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 154) providing for the can- 
cellation of all war obligations of the Republic of France to 
the United States was read the first time by its title and the 
second time at length and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That all obligations of the Republic of France to the 
United States of America for moneys borrowed or funds advanced since 


the commencement of the present war, including interest thereon, be, 
and are hereby, canceled. 


LAND IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. CALDER. I offer a Senate resolution, and ask unant- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 240), was read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed 
to inform the Senate of the United States what part, if any, of the 
land in East Potomac Park in the City of Washington which last year 


was either allotted to, cleared by, or cultivated by the Boy Scouts of 
America or any of them, is now withdrawn from cultivation to be laid 


out as golf links, and why the ground east of the railroad track in 
said park now oring made into golf links should not be allotted for 
cultivation and production of f crops during the period of the war. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 
The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 
INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


II. R. 9959. An act to increase rates of pensions of soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to take occasion to say 
that the fact that the House passed yesterday House hill 9959, 
which has just been referred to the Committee on Pensions, will 
deter me from asking the Senate to consider Senate bill 3783, 
Calendar No. 230, until after the Committee on Pensions has 
acted upon the House bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘The House bill is a general pension bill also? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a general pension bill also. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


II. J. Res. 255, Joint resolution authorizing the readmission to 
the United States of certain aliens who have been conscripted 
or have volunteered for service with the military forces of the 
United States or cobelligerent forces, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Immigration. 
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HOUSING OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC. | any sale is consummated the same must be authorized by Con- 


s No. 221). 

Mr. SWANSON, I submit the report of the conferees of the 
two Houses on the bill H. R. 10265, known as the housing bill. 
I ask that it be printed, and also that It be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
b. taken. 

The report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10265) to authorize the Secretary of Labor to provide housing, 
local transportation, and other community facilities for war 
necds, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 5, 
and 40, f 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, G, 7, 9, 18, 14, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21. 
2, 24, 27, 28, 30, 31, 82, 33, 34, 35, 36, 87, 38, and 39, and 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1 and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Amend title of bill to read as follows: 
“An act to authorize the President to provide housing for war 
needs“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment amended to read as follows: “local transportation 
and other general community utilities”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. é 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by 
said amendment amended to read as follows: “ local transporta- 
tion and other general community utilities”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by 
said amendment amended to read as follows: “local transporta- 
tion and other general community utilities”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 4 of the matter inserted 
by said amendment, after the word “dwelling” insert the 
following: “or place of abode"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by 
said amendment amended to read as follows: “ local transporta- 
tion and other general community utilities”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by 
said amendment amended to read as follows: “ local transporta- 
tion and other general community utilities”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 3. line 2 of the bill, after the 
word “ thirty-three,” insert the following: “except the Maltby 
Building ™; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows; Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment amended to read as follows: “local transportation 
and other general community utilities”; and the Senate ngree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment amended to read as follows: “local transportation 
and other general community utilities ™; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree to the same with an 
aniendment as follows: At the end of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: “Prorided, That before 


gress”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
CLAUDE A. Swanson, 
Jas, A. REED, 
CHARLES CURTIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
FRANK CLARK, 
Joun L. BURNETT, 
R. W. AUSTIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


ALLOWANCE OF OVERDRAFTS, 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Senate bill 3895 be considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kresy in the chair). Is 
there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what is the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
title of the bill. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 8895) to regulate the allowance of 
overdrafts by national banking associations, and to provide 
penalties for its violation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let the bill be read first. 

3 The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
III. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the officers of national banking associations 
shall present in writing at each meeting of the board of directors a 
list of all overdrafts made or allowed since the last meeting of the 
board, which list shall be noted on the minutes of the meeting and filed 
as a record of the association. 

Src. 2. That national banking associations doing business in a State, 
the Ianws of which prohibit overdrafts and impose penalties therefor, 
shall be subject to the same restrictions and penalties that are pre- 
scribed by such State laws for State banks and trust companies. 

Sec. 3. That nothing in this act shall be construed to release any 
association, or the officers and directors of any association, from the 
eee imposed by section 5239 of the Revised Statutes of the United 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the first place, I notice that 
there is no report from the Treasury Department as to what 
effect the passage of the bill may have upon the existing law, 
nor does the department recommend its passage. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I will state that this bin 
was drawn by the Treasury Department itself and sent down 
here. There is a series of bills that have been considered by 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, and this bill is one 
of that series. They are amendments to the national banking 
law so as to better protect the banks. The bill itself requires 
that the amounts of overdrafts shall be presented at each 
meeting, so that the attention of the directors will be called 
directly to them. It is unquestionably n wholesome measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator think there is any national 
bank in the country that does not do that to-day? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, Mr. President, there are directors 
of national banks who never sit with the board of directors. 

Mr. SMOOT. This bill if enacted into law would not compel 
them to do that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There is another bill here that requires 
them to do it, and not to put up their names before the public 
for the purpose of drawing bank accounts through them and 
at the same time performing none of the duties of a director. 
There is a series of these bills, and they are bills that are 
recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury and by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The attention of the Chair ts 
called to the fact that there is a favorable report, but it simply 
says that the bill is reported favorably. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The bill is so plain that it does not need 
to have any reasons given for its passnge, 8 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Chair that I made my stnte- 
ment upon the basis of a report upon Order of Business 330, 
made by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, and submitted on April 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report is a very short one. 
It says that the bill is favorably reperted, however, 

Mr. SMOCT. The report simply says: 


Your Committee on Banking and Currency, to which was referred 
the bin (S. 3895) to regulate the allowance of overdrafts by national 
banking associations, and to provide penalties for ita violation, having 
couman the same, respectfully report the bill favorably without 
amendment, 

This bill becomes a new part of the national bank act and prevents 
the abuse of overdrafts, 
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My statement simply was that the bill had not been referred 
to the department, and that there was no favorable report from 
the department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Oh, yes. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT, I have no objection te the present considera- 
tion of the bill, but I want to speak upon the bill, I certainly 
want a chance to speak upon its provisions. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly; of course the Senator has that 
right. . 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to say, with rela- 
tion to this bill, and some other bills that the Treasury Depart- 
ment desires to have enacted, that they are bills simply for the 
purpose of perfecting and making more certain measures that 
will be of benefit to the banking system. I can not conceive 
how anybody would object to the passage of this bill. It is 
simply a mesure that requires the directors to have taid be- 
fore them, every time they meet. a list of the overdrafts that 
are made hy depositors. It is unquestionably proper that the 
directors ' should be notified of all overdrafts, and this com- 
putsory statute is one that will have a tendency to make them 
place their minds upon each particular account, and conse- 
quently they will examine into the question whether it is 
safe to permit such overdrafts. There are some banks that 
permit overdrafts for months und months and years and years, 
aml this is for the purpose of stepping that abuse, so that the 
attention of the directers will be culled to it, and they will 
examine the account of the particular depositor and deter- 
mine whether or not it is safe that this practice in banking 
should continue, $ 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I should Hke to ask my col- 
league a couple of questions regarding the bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. 

Mr. THOMAS. The first is whether the subject of overdrafts 
can not be regulated satisfactorily by the Comptroller of the 
Currency? 

Mr. SHAFROTTI. No; it seems not. He seeks this authority. 
This bill comes directly from the Comptroller of the Currency. 
There is another provision of this bill. in section 2. that says 
that nations! banking associntions doing business in a State 

Mr. THOMAS. That is the other matter I wanted to ask the 
Senntor about. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. AU right. : 

Mr. THOMAS. The bill proposes to subject the national 
banks to the operation of the State laws. Now, I recall that 
shortly after the State of Okinhoma adopted its guaranty law 
the Attorney General, in an opinion which was asked by the 
proper nuthorities, held that the national bank:, veing the 
creatures of a Federal statute, were not and could not be made 
subject to the operations of a State law. Does i. not seem. 
upon the face of things, thut what is now proposed is, if the 
opinion of the Attorney General to which I refer be correct, 
out of the power of Congress to enact? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No, Mr. President. In that case the 
situation was the reverse. The State law attenipted to impose 
that guaranty upon the national banking system, and the 
Supreme Court held that the national banking system could 
not be made the subject of State law. This bill is not making 
the national banks subject to State law. ‘This cents tho State 
law, and it could adopt the banking system of the State if it 
desired to do so. In fact, there is a bill pending before the Sen- 
ate now as to the question of adopting a certain form of in- 
surance for deposits; but we know that having a law in a State 
prohibiting overdrafts in the State does not place the State 
banks and the national banks upon an equality. There is an 
advantage gained by reason of no restriction, and it is not 
right that it should be so. In fact, in my judgment. all of these 
banks sbemid be made national banks, and a uniform system 
should exist. I believe that it is far better that that should be 
the case, for If so the banking system of the United States 
would be augmented in its iniportunce and in its power and in 
its ability te resist runs umch better by reason of that. But, 
Mr. President, it seems to me that this matter of prohibiting 
overdrafts is so clearly a matter of right, so clearly a matter 
that win be of benefit to the system itself, that there ought to 
be no question about the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. I have not time to discuss this 
‘bili as I shoutd like to. I will simply say now that no one will 
object to section 1 of the bill. It seems to me that if any bank 
of the United States is run in any other way than this section 
provides, the directors of that bank ought to have been dismissed 
long ago. . 


I know of no national bank, Mr. President, certainly none with 
which I have ever been connected, but that has a report made 
to the directors at every meeting in detail of the overdrafts, and 
not only of the overdrafts but of every loun that has been made 
during the month preceding. Those loans are first passed upon 
by the loan committee of the bank, and if there is a question of 
doubt about any of them they are never made until the board of 
directors pass on them; and if there should be any loan made by 
the loan committee that any member of the board questions, it ts 
immediately investigated, and at the very first opportunity that 
particular loan is called, and it is never renewed, and us far as 
that person is concerned his account is closed. 

The Senator knows that every bank must report to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency the amount of overdrafts. When the 
national-bank examiner makes an investigation of the Danks. he 
makes a list of every overdraft, giving name and amount. That 
is reported here to Washington. The regulations are very strict 
upon the overdraft question. Sometimes, I will admit. they are 
abused, but the regulations to-day provide all that is necessary, 
and if they had been enforced I know there would have been 
less overdrafts in the banks of the country than there have been 
in the past or less than there are at present. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The argument which the Senator is making 
is the very best argument for the passage of this bill, He says 
good banking requires it. Then why not make it apply to thuse 
who will not pursue. that system of banking? 

Mr. SMOOT.° I said in my opening statement I had no 
objection whatever to section 1 of the bill. but when it comes 
to section 2, that is an entirely different proposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is Senate joint resolution 152. 


RENTAL OF PROPERTY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBTA, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 152) to prevent rent 
profiteering in the District ef Columbia. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Hollis Ne Sterling 
Borah Johnson, Cal, Nugent Thomas 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Tillman 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Poindexter Trammell 
Curtis Kendrick Powmerene Underwood 
Fall Kenyon Ransclell Warren 
Fletcher Kin Saulsbury Watson 
France Kirby Sha froth Weeks 
Gerry Knox 8 Wilfley 
Gronna McCumber Smith, Md. Willams 
Hardwick McKellar Smith, S. C. 

Henderson McNary moot 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kinsey in the chair). My 
colleague [Mr. Rontixsox ] is unavoidably absent on official busi- 
ness, 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
fhe Senator from Kansas IMr. Tuonrsox! on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators huve an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Lenroor, and Mr. Sumtos answered to 
their names when called. : 

Mr. Varpaman and Mr. Snrmons entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their numes. There is a quorum present. 

Mr, SAULSBURY. Mr. President. on consideration by some 
members of the committee, we think we can rescue at least 
one of the fragments of the Constitution which decorated the 
atmosphere yesterday afternoon for quite a while by changing 
the phraseology of the last proviso of the joint resolution, and 
I offer the following amendment, which is practically a change 
of the verbiage. I ask the Secretary to read it. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be rea 

The Secretary. In line 11, page 2. after the word “ That,” 
insert “all judicial remedies of the lessor based on”; and in 
line 13 strike out “is hereby declared to be void“ and insert 
“are hereby suspended,” so as to rend: 


remises shall be sold are hereby sus- 


t 
pended while this resolution shall be in force. 
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Mr. SAULSBURY. The Senate will appreciate that the 
effect of this is simply to suspend a remedy on account of a pro- 
vision mentioned instead of declaring it void. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr, SMOOT. I should like to have the Secretary read the 
joint resolution as it has been amended up to date. 

Mr. POMERENE. Before that is done would the Senator 
have any objection if I should offer a preamble to it? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then I offer the following preamble, to be 
inserted immediately before line 1 of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
entire joint resolution with the proposed preamble. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 152) to prevent rent profiteering in the 

District of Columbia. 

Whereas by reason of the existence of a state of war, it is essential to 
the national security and defense, and for the successful prosecution 
of the war, to establish governmental control and assure adequate 
regulation of real estate in the District of Columbia for and during 
the period hereinafter set forth: Therefore be it 
Resolved, ete., That until the adjournment sine die of the present 

session of the Congress no judicial order for the recovery of possession 

of any real estate, now or hereafter held or acquired by oral agree- 
ment or written lease for one month or any longer period, or for the 
ejectment or dis ssion of a tenant therefrom; shall be made, and 

1 leases thereof shall continue so long as the tenant continues to pay 

rent at the agreed rate and performs the other conditions of the tenancy, 
except on the ground that the tenant has failed to take reasonable care 
of the 3 or has committed waste, or hns been gullty of conduct 
which a nuisance or amounts to a disturbance of the peace of ad- 
joining or neighboring occupiers, or a violation of law, or that the 
promises are reasonably required by a landlord or bona fide purchaser 
‘or occupation by himself or his family while in the employ of or offi- 
cially connected with the Government. or where the prope has been 
disposed of to a bona fide purchaser for his own occupancy; and where 
such order has been made, but not executed before the passage of this 
resolution, the court by which the order was made ma , if it is of the 
opinion that the order would not have been made if this resolution had 
been in force at the date of the making of the order, rescind or modify 
the order in such manner as the court may deem proper for the purpose 
of giving effect to this resolution: Pro d, That all judicial remedies 
of the lessor based on any provision in any oral or written lease t 
the same shall be determined or forfeited {f the premises shall be sold 
are hereby suspended while this resolution shall in force, and every 
purchaser shall take the conveyance of any premises subject to the 
rights of all tenants in possession thereof under the provisions of this 
resolution. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator explain why he has se- 
lected the 8d day of March next as the day for the termination 
of the operation of this law? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. ‘The Senator has not apprehended the true 
meaning of the joint resolution. The wording was until the 
adjournment sine die of the present session of Congress. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That would make it then still shorter. It 
might end then in July of this year? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Les; in July of this year. I will state 
the reason for that. We have reported a bill for the Committee 
on the District of Columbia to govern the cases provided for in 
the joint resolution and additional cases; in other words, taking 
up the whole subject of land tenures in the District of Colum- 
bia. We anticipate that while we may get that bill through the 
Senate with reasonable rapidity after full discussion it will re- 
quire some time to adjust the differences between the two Houses, 
as it is an amendment of the House bill and proceeds to regulate 
this matter of tenure in the District of Columbia on an entirely 
different principle from that proposed by the House. Of neces- 
sity there will have to be a conference committee, and we think 
that the conferees will require quite a long time to determine 
which bill is the best. I think the whole matter is in a state 
of flux now. We think in the District Committee that this 
course is the best. The House doubtless thinks their method 
is the best. In the meantime there is going on in the District 
a practice among lessors who lease apartments to others, and 
also many of the smaller dwelling houses, that is actually pro- 
ducing almost a system of terrorism in the District. I was in 
conference this morning with a captain in the War Department 
and he told me that last week he had 1,100 cases that he had 
to adjust in one way or another. He says at least one-third of 
the people who come down here for service in the departments 
leave because they are not able to get proper housing accom- 
modations. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is simply to meet the present exigency 
until a general law can be passed by Congress covering the whole 
situation. 

Mr, SAULSBURY. Precisely, and unless we can pass such a 
Jaw covering the whole situation by the adjournment of this ses- 
sion this resolution naturally falls. This is merely an exigency 
resolution. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yet I can not see why, even then, it is nec- 
essary to have it expire with the session, because it could be 
umended in such a way that it would be repealed by the very 
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Jaw that we would enact, and it would so declare. In that way 
we would be sure to have this necessary law even though we 
failed to secure the enactment of the other law. 

Mr, SAULSBURY. We anticipate the same difficulty in get- 
ting this resolution through the House in such a shape as we 
would have in getting the bill through which the committee has 
reported, because it disagrees with the views which the House 
have in favor of their bill. The reason for the immediate pas- 
sage of this resolution, as we conceive it, is that these notices are 
now being given broadcast to tenants or the occupiers of apart- 
ments, and we want to fix the status of the present tenants and 
the landlords until we can suitably and with reasonable care 
dispose of the whole question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I tried to follow the amendment as read from 
the desk, but was unable to decide in my own mind just how 
far the amendment went. So I am going to avail myself of this 
opportunity to ask the Senator a question. 

Last evening I had a case brought to my attention like this: 
Some four years ago—nearly five, now—a gentleman purchased 
a home on the installment plan in the District of Columbia. 
Some two years ago he was taken ill. His wife undertook to 
keep the payments up, but failed. A little while ago he died, 
and it was impossible for her to make a living. So she made a 
lease of her home. The payment on the principal of the home 
becomes due now within about 30 days. She will be compelled 
to sell the home, or else they are going to lose all they paid for 
the place up until the time the husband was taken sick. What 
I want to know is whether the joint resolution affects a case of 
that kind, and whether she could sell that home and deliver it 
to a bona fide purchaser? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Yes; for his own use or to be used by 
any employee of the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. She could not sell it, then, to a real estate mau 
who desired to resell it? . 

Mr. SAULSBURY. No; not to profiteer on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know that it would be profiteering. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. ‘That is the idea. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state the details of the case as she told 
it to me, and then you will know about it. She said she had a 
friend who had advised her to sell this property some time back, 
and they put a price upon it that it was impossible to secure, 
but, now that she is compelled to sell it, she is willing to sell it 
to this friend. He does not want to purchase it if he can get 
the amount from somebody else, but he has already promised her 
that if he can not sell it to somebody else he will take it rather 
than see her lose the property. Under the joint resolution is it 
possible for that party to purchase this property? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Entirely so. The only possible difficulty 
will be that the purchaser will take it and allow the present 
tenant to continue in occupancy of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. He may want to sell it, and he could not. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. He could sell it to anyone who would 
occupy it himself or to any Government employee. The idea is 
to prevent speculation in real estate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am in full sympathy, I will say to the Sena- 
tor, with the idea of the joint resolution and the object sought 
by it, but it looks to me it goes too far in many respects. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It only recognizes the position of the 
present tenant. That is all the joint resolution professes to do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. As I understand the joint resolution, the 
premises may be sold any number of times, so that you recog- 
nize the rights of the tenant. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Precisely. There is no restriction on 
sale, It is merely that the tenant has a claim to continue in 
the tenure of the property unless a bona fide purchaser buys 
it for his own use or unless some Government agent is placed 
in it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Before the joint resolution is submitted to a 
vote may I inquire of the Senator having charge of the bill re- 
ported. I think, yesterday, and which is to be substituted for 
this when it is enacted, if it is his purpose to press the con- 
sideration of the measure? 

Mr. POMERENE. I was not aware that I was especially in 
charge of the bill, but if the question was addressed to me we 
hope to take it up at a very early hour. It is on the calendar, 
and we expect to press it because we are anxious to have it 
passed. We believe there is such a state of conditions here in 
the District that a due regard for the many thousands of people 
who have to rent houses will require very prompt action. 

I may say that I do not believe Senators generally appreciate 
the anxiety that exists among people now residing temporarily 
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in the District unless their attention, has been specially called 
to this subjeet. I think: it was a surprise to nearly every mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia Committee that there was such 
a general feeling existing in the city and a real necessity for 
some legislation upon this subject’ 

We realize that there nre certain differences of opinion per- 
haps between the House and the Senate relating to this subject, 
and we felt that it would be the part of wisdom to present the 
present Joint: resolution with the hope that it could be promptly 
passed! and relieve to a certain extent the minds: of those who 
are renters in the District, We expect: to press the other bill 
at the eurliest moment possible,” 

Mr. THOMAS; Tliat is very satisfactory to me. I quite 
agree with the Senator that no time should be lost in placing 
such a law upon the statute books, 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I! suppose some legislation on 
this subject has got to be passed, but I am very fearful of the 
outcome of this measure in its effect upon the things we are 
really trying to cure. As the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reen] pointed out lust evening, the effect of it will be to: at 
once stop any further building operations in the District. To- 
day, it is difficult to, build houses:at a profit, Building materials 
and labor are 50 per cent higher than: they were two years ago, 
and there is no money available for building-lean, mortgages. 
Perhaps. 95. per cent of the building construction in this city, 
and T might say in the large cities. of the country, is om Dor- 
rowed money. Mortgage concerns, insurance companies, banks, 
and other people with money to loan advance: about one-half 
the money usually required to construct apartment houses, Hotels, 
and dwelling: houses that are built to sell or to. rent. 

Already there is very little money to be had, even for per- 
manent: real-estate mortgages, This will close the market so, 
that we need not expect any relief! in the construction of addi- 
tionnt buildings. That is one thing that worries: me about this 
legislation. T had hoped that we might approach. it ip some 
different way, so as to prevent men, who own dwelling: houses: 
and apartments here from. charging. au exorbitant rent. 

I may say the same condition which exists here, to a more or 
less degree, exists ln every lurge city in the country. We have 
had no new buildings constructed in the last two years; or 
none to speak of, and no money can be borrowed! for their con- 
struction. In some parts of New York City: rent has increased. 
25 per cent. There are no apartment vacancies: in New York. 
City, and, I am told. the same condition. exists. im Philadelphia,, 
St. Louls. Chiengo, and other large cities: of the country. So: 
this meusure will stop, while it is. in operation, all the con- 
struction of buildings, aud perhaps: in the end that might be, 
more disastrous to the District than to encourage building: 
operations. and let the supply and demand: adjust the rent, 

Mr. POMERENI Mr. President, I can not agree with my 
friend: from New York [Mr. Calma]. I regret the necessity of 
legislation of this kind just as much as he can regret it. I do 
not want to interfere with normal conditions, but if this. legista- 
tion is passed we shall not be interfering with normal condi- 
tions. My heart goes out to the people of the city of Washing- 
ton, who are here on meager salaries, who are barely able: to 
make ends meet, and then are to be confronted by an increase of 
from 333 per cent to more than 100 per cent in the rents which 
they have got to pay. Some of the people who are coming in 
here, some of these “ dollar-a-year men "—andi T do not want 
to disparage the very great work they are doing—come. and 
offer almost any amount of rent. They are displacing a. good 
many very deserving people. I have always felt a keen dislike 
for any legislation of this kind, but it does seem to mo that we 
must profit by the conditions as we see them. T have not any 
doubt about the fact that unless the Congress of the United States 
grants some relief along the lines of the pending legislation a 
great many of the employees of the Government of the United 
States at this time, when we need! their services here in this 
District, are going te be dispossessed or they will be required 
to pay exorbitant rents. That is the situation, that confronts us. 
I regret it exceedingly, but we must-take counsel of what, we see, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I only want to interject.one 
good word for the “dolinr-a-year men.” We have all agreed that 
sometimes their activities: are not of as great benefit as. they 
might be; but L want to say to my friend from Ohio: [Mr. Pon- 
ERENE]. that even: the“ dollar-a-year men,” who have come down 
here und paid) very high rents for houses, have been. affected by 
this condition. I know, for example; of a gentleman: wlio is 
-paying: $15,000) a. year for a house. The owner said that he or- 
she wished: to come back to: the house; but if the “dolar-a-year 
man." would increase his rent to 530.000 n year instend!of $15.000 
a. year. he might continue, The“ dollar-a-vear man.” said even 
though he might be serving the Government for a dollar a year 
he was not going to be blackmailed into buying a house with a 
year's rent, and he has obtained a residence somewhere else, 
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Another condition occurs to me. I was told not long ago by 
an employee about the Capitol, when something was said about 
raising salnries here, I should like very much to have my 
salary raised, but I hope my landlord. will not find it out. be- 
cause, if he does, he will take it away from me the next morn- 
ing.” That is the condition. It is not unfair to describe the 
general conditions ih this town, in somewhat that way. 

We were taiking about some notices, which have been given 
apartment holders in two houses as to which the Senator from 
Ohio and myself produced notices. I heard to-day from a. gen- 
tleman who is attending to the housing for the employees: of the 
War Department that in one case, where 333 per cent more rent 
is now demanded, last October an advance: was. made of 25 per 
cent in the rent. So 23 per cent last October and 33% per cent 
now makes a very wholesome sum for any person living here on 
a fixed! salary to pay. 

These conditions, I think. may be taken to be the generally 
prevailing conditions in this District. I think, practically, that 
is the only reason why the Distriet Committee came to the 
unanimous. conclusion. that this sort of legislation must be 
resorted! to. I therefore hope the joint resolution will be 
passed: 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, there is comparatively a 
small number of tenants here who are not in the Government 
service who would be affected’ by this joint resolution or by the 
succeeding bill, which will be before the Senate in due time. 
The larger part of those embraced in: the provisions: of this 
Joint resolution, or who. will be affected: by it, are in the Goy- 
ernment service in some capacity or other. Unless something 
is- done to relieve these tenants, the changes that are forthe 
coming will compel a large part of them to lenve Washington. 
Practically. all this joint resolution does, Mr. President, is to 
preserve the present status: of affairs. 

There is some measure of truth in what the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Carper]. has said, that the passage of the joint 
resolution may delay or may for the time being check: building 
operations; but practically there will be no contract: entered 
into for the building of tenement houses or apartment bulldiags 
in Washington after existing contracts shall have been com- 
‘pleted. A number of those who are the principal apartment 
house owners, in Washington practically stated before the com- 
mittee that the existing contracts would be carried out, but 
that they would not. have undertaken their present contracts 
if they had known the conditions in the market, in connection 
with labor and material, which they are now facing. However, 
they are under contract, and they will complete the buildings 
which, are now in process of construction; but for the future, 
while the war is in progress, I believe there will be very few 
of them that are im contemplation. now or will be entered into 
until the close of the war. Practically the building-construe- 
tion. trades in all the principal cities of the country are at a 
standstill. I know the Building Trades Council in Chicago has 
reported the condition, of business as being practically at an 
end..in their operations, We will have to get along, outside of 
wat. the Government is doing in the vicinity of camps.and in 
shipyards, with our present housing facilities. Any. Increase 
in. facilities. in all probability will come as a restlt of Govern- 
ment operation, just as is the case in Washington, Philadelphia, 
Norfolk, Alexandria, and other points of that kind. So E do not 
regard. thut the passage of this joint resolution will very largely 
diminish any: of the prospective housing facilities in Washing- 
ton. I do not look for thase operations to be very. extensive; 
practically, they will be negligible for the future until the war 
closes. 


Unless some such legislation ag this is passed, there will be 
very great hardship among many of the tenants who are here 
in the Government. service, There has, come to my attention, 
by correspondence and. by those who have interviewd me at my 
office anid at some other points, aud those who have come to my 
home, u number of tenants who will suffer very great hardship 
if existing conditions are allowed to continue. 

I am not impressed with the disposition. of many of the 
property owners—I do not apply this to all of them, but to 
many of the property owners and: landlords, or the reak estate 
agents who. represent them—to practice any great self-denial 
in the matter. of making leases. 

Many of the sales that are- made are merely colorable sales; 
they are merely a sort of what stockbrokers. would. call wash 
sales; they are simply intended to. extort. more money from the 
tenant or to. remove the tenant entirely, and to put some one 
else in his piace who will submit to a. greater charge for rent. 
There are so many of thosa cases. which have come to me by 
correspondence or by personal communication that E have come 
to. the: conelusion that, while this is an unusual form of legis- 
lation, the conditions. are unusual. The city. of Washington is 
an unusual city. There are more tenants in Washington and 
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fewer owners than there are in any city in the United States. 
It is a place where any injustice practiced by a landlord, or 
by the landlords generally, will affect a larger number of people 
than it would in any other place in the country. 

If landlords are permitted to live with a fair degree of cer- 
tainty, with some profit—it is not a question of making 50 
or 100 per cent; it is not a question of making rents that would 
be commensurate with the ordinary profits that go with war 
contracts; it is a question of maintaining the existing status 
of things, enabling the property owner to keep his property in 
repair, to pay taxes, and not to be permitted to oppress the 
tenant—if the landlords can live until the war closes, that 
is about all that anybody not engaged in direct war contracts 
will be able to do. Most of the mercantile houses, many manu- 
facturers in lines of trade not directly connected with war, 
are satisfied to be able to live. If they can keep their doors 
open, if they can keep their pay rolls together, if they can pay 
expenses, and make even a very close margin of profit, if they 
can simply transact business until the war closes, many of the 
men of the country will be satisfied. Many of the clothing 
merchants are doing business on that basis; many of the 
grocers are making very low profits now. Their prices, it is 
true, are fixed under the Food Administration act on many 
staple articles, but the hardware men, all of the men who have 
been engaged in stone and concrete work, in concrete building 
and street contracts, paving, and the like, are satisfied if they 
can keep their machinery from rusting out, and can make enough 
simply to keep their pay rolls together, and not scatter their 
employees to the four corners of the earth, until the war closes. 
In many. areas of my own section of the country and adjoining 
States those engaged in concrete work have found it impos- 
sible to take contracts especially if it is for reinforced concrete, 
where they need a certain amount of steel and iron to make the 
framework that reinforces their concrete. 

They have finished all their profitable work; and all they are 
now doing is simply endeavoring to keep enough of the em- 
ployees on their pay roll together so that they will not have to 
close their offices. While those conditions prevail it seems to 
mé that the landlords in Washington ought to submit to some 
measure of this kind, which will enable them to pay taxes 
and to keep their property in repair; and as the bill which is to 
follow this joint resolution will provide—I think it is proper 
for me to state—a fair margin of profit, whatever form it may 
take, whether it be 7 per cent, as in the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], or some other per cent, or 
whether it finally reaches the legislation proposed by the bill in 
the other House, that offered by Representative Jounnson—what- 
ever form this final legislation may assume, Mr. President, it 
will give the property owner a margin of profit that will, it is 
true, not be a war profit, but will be enough to enable him to 
live and to keep his property in order. If that is done during 
the war, I think the landlords of Washington ought to be 
satisfied. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I merely wish to say one 
Word further, if I may. I received a letter this morning from 
an officer in the Navy, who resides at the Cordova, I believe; 
at any rate, he resides in one of two apartment houses which 
are managed by the same agent. An increase of 333 per cent 
was demanded of him, and it was required that the lease should 
be signed on or before May 10. The custom has been for the 
tenant to enter into his lease for the ensuing year on or about 
September 1, the year expiring September 30. In this particular 
apartment house there happened to be a number of officers of 
the Army and Navy and their families. Many of these officers 
are now in the service in France, and here comes this request 
for an increase in rental of 333 per cent, the lease to be signed 
on or before May 10, when heretofore the leases were not ex- 
pected to be signed until about the Ist of September. I am ad- 
vised also that there was an increase of 25 per cent last October; 
and now another raise of 333 per cent. There is something that 
this Government owes to the families of its officers in the 
service. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. POMERENDE. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to say to the Senator that in some 
jnstances—I know of one particularly that came under my per- 
sonal observation—the increase last fall was 50 per cent, and 
there have been increases two or three times since. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not surprised to hear of that. I do 
not believe that Senators realize the extent to which the increas- 
ing of rents has been going on. I am glad to say that there are 
some real-estate men in the city who deplore these raises just 
as much as Senators do; but I can not help but feel that there 
is a duty which the Congress of the United States owes to our 


officers, our soldiers and sailors, as well as to the employees of 
the Government here. The practice against which this joint 
ere aia is aimed ought to be prevented, and it can be pre- 
vented. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator has suggested 
that we shall have a bill on this subject. I hope that that 
bill will be broad enough to cover the entire United States, be- 
cause I am informed that conditions in the neighborhood of the 
yarious camps and cantonments and elsewhere are as bad as. 
in the city of Washington. I have had occasion several times 
in the city of Washington to open up my own home to those 
who were nearly strangers to me because of their inability to 
find any place to stay without paying such exorbitant charges 
as would be beyond their means, This condition, however, is 
not peculiar to Washington alone. It will be found in many 
other places, and I hope that the provisions of the new bill 
will be broad enough to cover every place where a similar situa- 
tion prevails. $ 

Now, I wish to ask the Senator another question, because I 
want the idea to be remembered when we are considering the 
bill which is to be taken up. ‘There is nothing in this joint 
resolution, so far as I observe, that will take care of the sub- 
tenants of a tenant. I know personally of many instances where 
an individual rented a large number of rooms, wherever he 
could get them, in the city last summer and last fall, furnished 
them with second-hand furniture that could probably be bought 
at any second-hand store for from $5 to $10, and is now charg- 
ing enormous rents for the use of those rooms to subtenants. 
Certainly we ought to relieve those cases as well as the cases of 
tenants of landlords, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I must differ from the 
Senator in the construction which he places upon this measure. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Possibly I am in error; I have not read 
the measure over very carefully, because my attention has just 
been called to the matter to which I have referred. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think the Senator will find that it pro- 
tects all tenants, whether they are tenants or subtenants, so far 
as the right of the landlord to dispossess them is concerned. 

Mr. McCUMBER. So far as present rights are concerned, I 
understand that is so; but we ought to have a remedy that would 
go back of that and compel the acceptance of reasonable rentals, 
irrespective of any contract that has been made. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think if the Senator will take the oppor- 
tunity to study the bill which has been reported to the Senate, 
he will agree with the committee that it meets the conditions 
the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in line with one’ 
of the suggestions of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], 
and at the same time in response to one suggestion of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsrr] with reference 
to the bill to be considered covering this whole matter, I wish 
to say that the matter that was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia had reference only to conditions in 
the District, and I imagine the committee did not consider that 
{t had jurisdiction and the right to include in the measure 
recommended by it the whole United States. Therefore the 
bill which will follow this measure, as it has been reported to 
the Senate, at any rate, only applies to the conditions in the 
District of Columbia, I recognize that a similar situation ex- 
ists in a great many places, as the Senator from North Dakota 
has indicated; but the committee, as I have said, did not under- 
stand that it had jurisdiction to go outside of the District. 

Mr. President, I have here a letter with reference to condi- 
tions in the Alabama Apartment House, here in the city, from 
which I am going to read one paragraph. I know the man who 
writes it, and he is a thoroughly reliable, responsible man. He 
says: 

It may be of interest to ze and your committee to know that an 
accurate census of 40 of the 49 apartments in this building, taken 
to-day, shows that 97 Government employees live in those 40 apart- 
ments— 

And this now is in line with what the Senator from Ohio just 
suggested— 
and that 27 men have gone from them in uniforms into the war— 


Now, it is proposed either to raise the rent for the apartments 
in this house or, under the guise of a sale, to put all of the 
tenants out of this apartment, including the families of the 27 
men who are fighting on the battle front in France for the lib- 
erties of the people of the whole country and of the District of 
Columbia, in order that some man may secure a little more 
money. Congress, if it can stop anything of that kind, ought to 
do it, and I believe it can. The writer of the letter continues— 
and that their wives and other dependents still living here will find 
it difficult, if not quite impossible. like the rest of us, to find other 


nome in this city, and certainly mot at rental prices they can afford 
o pay. 
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Then, also, as showing the utter disregard of associations 
that must have grown up among these tenauts and this landlord, 
I call attention to this paragraph: 

Many of these people have lived in this apartment house since it 
was first opened 13 years ago, and the average length of the tenancy 
of all the families here is about 8 years. 

Although these people have been living there for from 8 to 13 
years and their means of support in many instances are fight- 
ing on the battle line in Europe, the owner of this property 
must take advantage of conditions now to enrich himself at 
their expense. That is not the only example of the kind in 
the city. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The zoint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I ask for the adoption of 
the preamble offered by me. 

The preamble was agreed to as follows: 


Whereas by reason of the existence of a state of war, it is essential 
to the national security and defense, and for the successful prosecution 
of the war, to establish governmental control and assure adequate regu- 
lation of real estate in the District of Columbia for and during the 
period hereinafter set forth: Therefore be it. 


ALLOWANCE OF OVERDRAFTS. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 3895. It is a bill 
which we started to discuss before the joint resolution relating 
to rents in the District of Columbia was taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Colorado that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill named by him. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3895) to 
regulate the allowance of overdrafts by national banking asso- 
ciations, and to provide penalties for its violation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no objection to the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 8895 now under consideration, provided sec- 
tion 2 of the bill is eliminated. I realize that it is almost a 
waste of time to try to speak upon a bill when there are so few 
Senators present; but I think when the Senator having the bill 
in charge stops to consider section 2, he himself will conclude that 
it is a very unwise provision. Section 2 reads as follows: 

Sec. 2. That national banking associations doing business in a State, 
the laws of which prohibit overdrafts and impose ties therefor, 
shall be subject to the same restrictions and ties that are prescribed 
by such State laws for State banks and trust companies. 

Mr. President, that is nothing more nor less than making 
national banks subject to State law. I call the attention of 
the Senator from Colorado to the fact that there are State laws 
that regulate the amount of loans that may be made to any one 
person based on the percentage of the capital stock and surplus. 
The national banking act carries a similar provision but a dif- 
ferent percentage. And there are other provisions of the na- 
tional bank act that conflict with State laws affecting State 
banks. There is nothing in the report of the committee to show 
how many States have passed laws affecting overdrafts, or what 
they are, and we are going blindly at passing this bill. 

So far as the first and third sections of the bill are concerned, 
I do not believe that anyone could object to them, but it does 
seem to me that it is unwise for Congress now to make the 
national banks of this country subject to State law, and that is 
what section 2 of this bill does. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. They have always been subject to State 
law with reference to usury, have they not? In other words, the 
usury laws of the States always apply to national banks just 

us they do to State banks? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, as to money that is loaned to a citizen 
of the State. There is no general national law upon that sub- 
ject, and there is a good reason for this. 

Mr. McCUMBER. This bill relates to only one specifie mat- 
ter, does it not, namely, the matter of overdrafts? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is limited to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is limited to overdrafts. But does the Sena- 
tor know what the law is in regard to overdrafts in any one of 
the States? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I presume the State laws differ just as 
the law of one State differs from the law of another State with 
reference to the penalties for usury, and so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the case of the guaranteeing 
of deposits in Oklahoma under State law the courts held that 
the national banks are not subject to State law. 

Mr. SHAFPROTH. Mr. President, that was because the State 
law attempted to make the national banks subject to the pro- 
visions of the State law, was it not? 


Mr. SMOOT. No; the State law did not undertake to do that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, yes; it did. It said that before na- 
tional banks should be permitted to do business in the State 
they should join in a fund for the guarantee of deposits. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the State went so far as to say that if 
the national banks did ayail themselves of the State law they 
were to pay the same percentage as the State banks paid to- 
ward the fund that would reimburse depositors that might have 
deposits in a failed bank. That was all that was involved in 
that question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, that case involved the 
question whether or not a national bank itself could subscribe 
for and participate in that fund and whether it could accept 
the guaranty which was there; and the court held that a 
national-bank, being a bank that was limited by its very charter, 
its powers being prescribed by the United States statutes, it did 
not possess the power to use the funds of its depositors in 
making a guaranty fund. 

That, however, is a different question from the one that is 
here. 

As the Senator from North Dakota has said, there are many 
State laws that are operative as to national banks, as in the 
illustration of the laws that relate to usury; and there are 
many other laws of the same kind. Prosecutions are made 
under State laws for theft, whether the theft is from a national 
bank or whether it is from a State bank. 

I do not see that there is any conflict of powers. It may be 
a question of policy as to whether or not section 2 should be 
adopted, but so far as the authority is concerned I have no 
doubt about it, and the Solicitor of the Treasury has recom- 
mended this measure, and it is his draft of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, Mr. President, it may be that the 
Treasury Department drafted the bill, but certainly, as the 
Senator says, whether it is a wise policy or not ought to be 
decided by Congress. I think it is a very unwise policy. I do 
not believe that we ought to embark on this kind of legislation. 
Therefore I am going to move to strike out section 2 of the bill. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President s 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KNOX. I want to say that I entirely agree with the 
Senator from Utah, for the reason that I think it is extremely 
bad policy to subject institutions that are subject to the ex- 
clusive regulation of the United States to a dual system of law, 
except in cases where it is absolutely essential. 

Referring to the illustration given by the Senator from North 
Dakota as to national banks being subject to the usury laws of 
the various States, there is a very excellent reason for that pro- 
vision of the national banking law, namely, that the value of 
money varies in different sections of the country, The market 
value of money is more in some parts of the country than it is 
in other parts, and the States are perhaps the best judges of 
what ought to be a usurious rate within their borders. The 
people along the Atlantic coast would not know so much about 
what the rates should be along the Pacific coast, or in the 
Northwest, or in the Southwest. For that reason, in order to 
enable the banks to charge the current, legal, market rate for 
the money that they lend, they allow the national banks to charge 
as much as the State banks, and make that usury in a nationa 
bank which is usury in a State bank. : 

I have not any objection whatever to penalties being pre- 
scribed for overdrafts, if it is considered good policy to incor- 
porate a provision of that kind into our national banking sys- 
tem; but, if so, we ought to do it ourselves. It is a national 
banking system, not a State banking system, nor is it a national 
banking system subject to control here, there, and elsewhere by 
the States. 

As to the first section of the bill, while I think perhaps all 
well-regulated national banks do require their cashiers to pre- 
sent at every meeting of the board of directors a statement of 
the overdrafts, and those that do not ought to be compelled to 
do it, I think that is a first-rate provision; but in the absence 
of a declaration of a policy of general application to all national 
banks with regard to a penalty for overdrafts, I do not believe 
we ought to leave some national banks subject to such a penalty 
because they happen to be located in particular States wher 
they do have a provision of that kind. ` 

I would readily vote for a penalty for overdrafts in all 
national banks, but I do not think we ought to provide in this 
bill a penalty only in States where penalties ure imposed under 
the State law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, can the Senator fail to 
see some inconsistency in a State law that would be applicable 
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to one bank doing business in the State and not applicable to 
another? Suppose there was no law af all passed by Congress 
with reference to national banks in the matter of overdrafts, 
and it should be made a criminal offense in a State for any 
State bank to accept a check which woul? overdraw the 
account. Then we would have the peculiar situation of this 
being perfectly legal if it is done in a State bank and illegal 
and subject. perhaps, to a very heavy penalty if it is done in 
2 bank in the same State. That does not seem to me to 
ust, 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I think there is a good deal of 
misapprehension about overdrafts, Some people have a notion 
that an overdraft is necessarily something that is wrong. 
There are comounities where a great deal of credit is extended 
in that way. It depends altogether on who is making the over- 
draft and what there is back of the man whose account is 
allowed to be overdrawn. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That would cover the propriety of it; but 
the point I wanted to make was the impropriety of having a 
law which would be operative in a particular State against one 
financial institution but would not be operative aguinst another 
financial institution in the same State. 

Mr. KNOX. In reply to that, Mr. President, I should like 
to say that the banking laws of the States und the National 
banking law are not consistent at all, and are not intended to 
be consistent. The national banking act is a. very much more 
severe code of banking than the generality of the State stat- 
utes, and they are full of inconsistencies. For instance, a 
national bank can not lend an amount more than 10 per cent 
of its capital and surplus to any one person, and yet under the 
laws of most of the States a State bank can lend him just as 
much as it thinks his credit entitles him to receive. 

For that reason, in a great many States where the prohibitions 
of the national banking act are considered too severe by the 
commercial interests of the State, you will find the national 
banks, at the same fime that they are operating under the 
national banking system, likewise controlling a trust company 
or a State bank, where they can have greater liberality in deal- 
ing with their customers, 

So my reply, to put it in general terms, is that there is no 
design that there should be consistency between the two sys- 
tems; and to revert to what I said a moment ago, if overdrafts 
are inherently wrong and are commercially not the correct thing 
to allow we ought to impose the penalty under the national 
banking net itself. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it seems to me that when we 
understand this provision, it is very plain and clear that an evil 
is intended to be corrected. I have been told by a banker on the 
floor of the Senate that more than one-third of the tosses to 
banks have been from overdrafts; that they are generally made 
either by men who are large stockholders in the bank, or by men 
who are officers of the bank, or by men who hive some peculiar 
conidential relation with some of the officers of the bank; and 
it is an evil that the United States Government woukl like to 
get rid of. It would like to prevent any overdrafts; but, Mr. 
President. it can not very well do it, because if State banks are 
permitted to cash overdrafts, people will argue that they can 
get accommodations at a State bank when they can not get them 
at a national bank. It is on that account that I understand the 
national bankers have objected to prohibiting overdrafts gener- 
ally, because, if the State banks do not prohibit them, it compels 
the nationa! bankers to lose business. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Can the Senator tell me of a State in the Union 
that has a law against overdrafts? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I can name one to the Sen- 
ator. My own State makes it a criminal offense, if I remember 
correctly, to draw upon a bank or to issue a check upon a bank 
for an amount greater than the amount of your credit at that 
bank, and it does not make any difference whether it is a State 
or a National bank. I again refer to the Inconsistency of mak- 
ing my colleague guilty of a misdemeanor if he should over- 
draw his account in a State bank while I go scot-free if I should 
overdraw my account in a national bank in the same State. If 
it is n criminal offense or an offense which earries with it any 
penalty against the individual, it does seem to me, notwith- 
standing the argument of the Senator from Pennsylvania, that 
the law ought to be the same in both Instances. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. do I understund the Senator to 
say that there is not an overdraft in any bank in the State of 
North Dakota? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator wants to ascertain whether 
anyone is ever allowed to overdraw his account, he would have 
to go to the banks. JI simply say that there is a law making it 
an offense for anyone to overdraw his account. 


Mr. SMOOT. I do not know of a State in this Union thut 
does not allow overdrafts, and the law to which the Senator 
has referred has nothing whatever to do with an overdraft. That 
law applies to a man who willfully issues a check upon a bank 
when he knows he has no money there and hus not made ar- 
rangements for his checks to be paid, and has no credit what- 
ever in the bank. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH, I yield to the Senator from North Dakota, 

Mr. GRONNA. I thought my colleague made it very plnin 
that the State of North Dakota has a law which makes it a 
crime to make an overdraft. no matter how long the person 
may have bad an account with the bank. My colleagne stated 
the truth. I know it to be a fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is president of three banks in 
North Dakota, as I understand. Will the Senator say that there 
is never an overdraft in any one of the three banks of which 
he is president? 

Mr. GRONNA. If there is, it is contrary to the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what I asked. I asked the question 
whether the Senator. as president of those three banks, never 
allowed an overdraft? 

Mr. GRONNA. If there is an overdraft, I will say to the 
Senator that it is a violation of law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will simply make the statement that there 
is not a bank in the United States that at seme time or other 
does not have an overdraft. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
further 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. With regard to the statement of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, I want to say that we find it very difficclt 
to Incorporate in a national statute any provision penalizing 
overdrafts. There are many States, of course, that have no 
statutes providing a penalty for overdrafts.. There are many 
States that do have laws making it a crime of some kind. and 
penalizing overdrafts. Now, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
when he drafted this measure—and it is a measure that was 
drafted by the department—of course had it in mind that the 
national banks ought to be subjected to the same penalties to 
which the State banks sre subjected. I think it is only fair, 
and I think It Is no injustice to the national banks, and it is 
no injustice to the State banks. In fact, the bankers of my 
State welcome such a law as this, because it gives the banker 
an excuse for stopping overdrafts. He can say to his customers 
that there is a State law and there is a Federal law which 
makes it a crime to overdraw an account. That is a protection 
to the banker. 

Of course, if the Senator from Utah wants to strike out 
section 2, we might just as well not pass the bill, because the 
provision embodied in that section fs all there Is to the bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, whether or net there are 
other States than North Dakota which have laws which prohibit 
overdrafts is Immaterial in this discussion. If there are no 
States that are affected by it. the great damage and harm which 
the Senator from Utah indicates and predicts as the result of 
this measure would not take effect in any State. But I have 
no doubt that the Senator from North Dakota is correct when 
he says that it is the law of North Dakota, and I have no doubt 
that there are other States in the same position. The Treasury 
Department has drawn this bill for the purpose of meeting an 
evil. and that evil evidently arises from an abuse of some kind: 
and while I have not a list of the States that have that law. I 
have no doubt that there are a number of States that have laws 
to that effect. 

Mr. President, an overdraft is one of the insidious ways of 
people getting into the debt of a bank, and It | is dificult for the 
cashier or the officers of the bank to say “no,” because the 
check comes to them without any explanation. It muy be that 
it is something that was very urgent at the time, and the banker 
does not like to offend his depositor, and the result of it is that 
the bank assumes the risk; but that is a risk which good bank- 
ing absolutely should prohibit, as it seems to me. 

I am satisfied that is the intention of the Comptroller of the 
Currency in presenting this proposed law. He can not very 
well make it operative as to the entire United States without 
making it an inducement for the depositor to keep his account 
in a State bank in preference to keeping it in a national bank, 
because the depositor could get accommodations in a State bank, 
where there was no law prohibiting it, when if the United States 
were to pass a general law of this kind he could not get the 
accommodation in the national banks. For that reason the 
law ought to be uniform in the banks of cach State, 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota- 
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Mr. GRONNA, The Senator very correctly stated that we can 
not make a law covering the entire United States. That would 
be an injustice to the national banks in States which do not 
have such a law affecting the State banks. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the suggestion that was 
made by the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCux- 
BER], it seems to me, is another splendid reason for making the 
Jaw uniform in the State, whether it applies to national banks 
or whether it applies to State banks. When a man has a trans- 
action with a State bank he ought not to be subject to a penalty 
if the same kind of a transaction in a national bank would make 
him free from any such liability. These are penal statutes, and 
they ought to opply to both State and national banks in the 
same State. If it is wrong to have overdrafts and to draw on 
banks in which you have no money, it seems to me the law 
ought to be applicable in both instances or in neither instance; 
and inasmuch as it is the general concensus of opinion of bank- 
ers that overdrafts are not wise, there ought to be a penalty, 
and the party ought to be prohibited from drawing on his ac- 
eount beyond the amount which he has on deposit in both State 
and national banks. These are some of the reasons why all 
banks should come into the Federal Reserve System. Bankers 
want this law, because they want to be able to say to their cus- 
tomers: “I can not do this; the law prohibits it. I would like 
to accommodate you as I did in years gone by, but I can not do 
it now. I am not going to subject myself to a penal statute of 
the United States in order to accommodate you. You must abso- 

- lutely conform to the law.” It is wise banking, and the deposi- 
tor can not take offense at it, and in every way it seems to me 
to be to, the interest of both the national banks and the State 
banks. ’. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, if it is admitted that overdrafts 
should be prohibited—and I have no objection whatever if that 
is to be the policy of the Government—then we should say so 
in plain language in this bill. If they are wrong, they ought to 
be prohibited, and we ought to pass a law saying that hereafter 
no national banking association shall grant an overdraft at 
any time to anyone. 

pak GRONNA. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA, Does the Senator believe that the Congress 
could pass a law that would affect State institutions? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not, Mr. President. 

Mr. GRONNA. Then would it not be a discrimination against 
the national banks? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the practice is a vicious one, if it is wrong, 
it ought to be stopped in the national banks; and if the States 
think the same way they will pass laws stopping it with respect 
to State banks. 

Mr. GRONNA. But it would not be stopped merely by the 
Federal Government passing the act. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but the Senator from Utah takes the posi- 
tion that as far as the Government of the United States is 
concerned Congress enacts the laws governing the national 
banks. If Congress makes a change in existing law affecting 
the national banks, let it do so; but let it not try to undertake 
to put the national banks under the provisions of a State law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
question. I think he fails to consider the criminal law ques- 
tion in this matter. Should not an act committed in a particular 
State which is made a crime in that State be punishable if it is 
aia against one bank just as much as against another 

ank? 

For instance, in Ohio they may not have any usury law at all. 
They may not think it is necessary. Some years ago I under- 
stood that they had no usury law, and I do not know that they 
have a usury law to-day. In our State we have a very severe 
usury-law. Now, I think the Senator must agree with me that 
if in the State of Ohio they have no usury law the condition 
should bé the same whether it is with reference to a national 
bank or with reference to a State bank. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the trouble is that it is not. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I know; but if Ohio sees fit not to make 
usury a crime, then it will not be a crime whether committed by 
a national bank or by a State bank or by an individual; whereas 
in North Dakota, if we see fit to make usury a crime, it is a crime 
whether committed by a national bank, by a State bank, or by 
an individual, Now, why should we make a distinction between 


the characters of banks that take usury or any of these other 
things? r 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Comptroller of the Currency 
has notified all the national banks of the United States that 
there shall be no higher rate of interest than he has designated 
charged upon certain loans. That applies to all the national 


hanks. The national banks of Ohio have to comply with that 
requirement. If the State of Ohio does not desire to pass a usury 
law the majority of the people of Ohio no doubt approved that 
policy; and as far as any impropriety in it is concerned, the 
national banking laws and the State laws do not agree upon 
many, many questions; among them, the questions referred to 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. 

The Senator knows that a few years ago a national bank was 
not allowed to lend upon real estate. I do not care what the 
value of the real estate was, even if it was the very best security 
in the world, the national banks could not lend a dollar upon it. 
On the other hand, there was not a State bank but that could 
lend money upon that same real estate, It is a question for the 
State as to what the policy of the State shall be. We are legis- 
lating, not for State banks, but for national banks. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, right there, suppose the 
policy of our State is that it shall be an offense for me to over- 
draw my account in any bank. Why, then, should the Senator 
say that, although the offense may be applicable if I overdraw 
my account in a State bank, it shall not be applicable if I over- 
draw my account in a National bank? It is the individual that 
I am trying to protect and have the same law apply to him 
wherever he may be. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the State institutions are to be 
controlled by the legislature of the State; and I say now with- 
out fear of contradiction that if there is a law in North Dakota 
making it a crime to have made an overdraft in a bank there 
is not a single, solitary day in all the year that it is not violated. 
All the States have a law imposing a penalty for issuing checks 
upon a bank when the individual has no account in the bank 
and has no credit in the bank and has made no arrangements 
there for a credit, and when the check has been issued for the 
purpose of securing money under false pretenses. Every State 
has that kind of a law; but I say now that we can go to the 
Treasury Department to-day and go through the last reports of 
the national banks of the United States, and we will find that 
there is not a city in all this country but that the reports of the 
national banks located in that city will show that there are over- 
drafts in them. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question right there? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator seems not to take into consid- 
eration at all the purpose of a law penalizing an overdraft. The 
purpose of the law in my State is to prevent a fraud upon an 
individual to whom you issue a check. It is the purpose of the 
law to protect the individual. According to the theory of the 
Senator, the law would be nugatory, or should be nugatory, if a 
check was issued against a national bank. It is just as much 
of an offense to impose upon some one by purchasing something 
from him and giving a spurious check upon a national bank as 
it would be upon a State bank, and the penalty ought to be ex- 
actly the same, because the offense consists in the fraud, in the 
injury that is imposed upon the people of that State. 

Mr. SMOOT. It ought to be exactly the same, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and it is the policy to be the same. But suppose we pass 
this bill with a provision making it a crime for anyone to over- 
draw his account in a national bank, this would be the result: 
The Government of the United States would enforce it as to the 
national banks in North Dakota, when as to the State banks 
under the law there existing to-day it is not enforced. 

Mr. President, we know if Congress passes a law that makes-it 
a crime to have an overdraft in a national bank that law will be 
enforced. The Senator from North Dakota admits that there is 
overdrafting in his State when there is a law against it and it is 
not enforced. Therefore, Mr. President, it seems to me it is a 
question that we should not deal with in this way. As far as I 
am concerned, I am perfectly willing to vote for the remainder 
of the bill, but I do not want to vote for the bill with section 2 
in it. Therefore, I move to strike out section 2. 

Mr. PAGE. Let me ask the Senator from Utah a question 
before he makes his motion. I heard the discussion between 
the Senator from Utah and the Senator-from North Dakota in 
which the Senator from North Dakota says he wants to protect 
the man whose check is drawn. I should like to know if, it 
is true that the drawing of a check on a bank where the drawer 
of the check has no balance is not the securing of money under 
false pretenses, just as much as though this law existed? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator it is, and that is 
what the law in most of the States undertakes to prevent, but 
nearly every bank in the country, I will say, has an under- 
standing with its regular customers that if they desire an over- 
draft they can have it up to a limited amount, but not over and 
above that amount. The law in North Dakota is against over- 
drafts, but there are overdrafts in North Dakota just the same. 
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Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, speaking as one who is interested 
in banks, I want to say that I presume bankers for many reasons 


would be glad to have a law thar would make it imperative upon 


the bank officials to say to everyone overdrawing, “ We shall cer- 
tainly protest your check if your account is overdrawn”; but 
it is a fact that many times a check comes in which oyerdraws 
the account of the bank's best customer. one who has by inadvert- 
ence or mis ake overdrawn his account and who promptly makes 
his account good on notice that it is overdrawn. We know that 
if we protest the check it is a blot upon the credit of a good 
customer and that the protest will injure him a great deal. 

Mr. SHAFROTH,. 1 will suggest to the Senator, Mr. Presi- 

dent. that if the State does not have a law that makes it an 
offense, then it does not apply in that State. Ou that account 
it seems to me it would not disturb the uniformity of the rule 
that exists in anz one State. This is intended to make the action 
uniform in those States where they have a statute preventing 
overdrafts, It seems to me that it mystifies things when you 
do not have them uniform. 

Mr. PAGE, I want to say to the Senator, in answer to his 
Suggestion that the State of Vermont, and I presume practically 
all the States, have a law governing State banks which says 
that banks shall not loan except upon stated securities or upon 


good names, and the moment that a banker permits an overdraft | 


he is usually, ut least technically, violating the law. But I do 
not recall that any bank which tried to keep within the law, 
which tried to do right. which tried to remedy a mistake on the 
part of a responsible customer was ever prosecuted fer a tech- 
nical violation of the law. 

Mr. SHAFT ROTH. I do not know that that is a law in most 
States. I think in most States there is no such law except that 
which arises from obtaining money under false pretenses by a 
man issuing a check on a bank where there is no money deposited 
to his credit. There are some States. I am satisfied, in the 
West that have a law absolutely against it in a State bank. 
If you permit a law of that kind to apply to State banks and 
Jeave the national hanks free to make overdrafts the result of it 
is that there is a discrimination between the bunks. It is an 
advantage in that instance to the national bank to accommodate 
its customers in that way and at the same time it is not right 
to the State bank that that should not be permitted to be done. 

Mr. PAGE. Let me say to the Senator, in answer to his sug- 
gextion, that I believe there is not a single State in the Union 
where there are not laws which state npon what collateral or 
what names the State banks may loan, and the moment a bauk 
allows an overdraft it is guilty of at least a technieal violation 
of the law. I think you will find that the State laws are quite 
uniform in preseribing what security or names the State banks 
may and what they may not loan upon. Usually loans must be 
made upon real estate or upon two good names, or on stocks 
or bonds as collateral. I think that in, most of the States the 
making of a lonn by way of an overdraft would be a violation 
of the banking laws. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Tf that is true as to the State hanks, ought 
it not also to be true as to the national banks in that State? 

Mr. PAGE. Perhaps it should, but as far as I know the law 
is never enforced where unintentional and unimportant over- 
drafts occur. 

Mr. SHAFROTIL That may be, but in some way it seems to 
me the inhabitants of the States ought to be put on notiee that 
it is the sume transaction, whether it be with a State bank or 
with a national bunk, and that they are to be treated the same 


way. Consequentiy, I think making it uniform is a wise provi- 


sion. 

Mr. PAGE. I simply answer the Senator by saying that this 
constant tampering with onr laws because somebody happens to 
think of something which they imagine may be improved is bad 
policy, and when we have for 50 or 100 years pursued n course 
in banking that has heen found convenient, wise, and safe, let 
experience be our guide and let well enough alone. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. PAGE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think it conducive at all to the 
dignity or to the strength of the national banks to say that 
their operations must depend upon some State law? Is it not 


a fact that the national banking system was devised by the Fed- 


eral Govermnent. for the Federal Government, as an instru- 
mentality and agency of the Federal Government, independent 
of the States? The States have their banking system; the Fed- 
eral Government bas its banking system. Why should the 
Federal Government tie itself to exch of the States of the Union 
and attempt to conform its banking rules and its banking regu- 
lations end its banking practices to the whims and caprices of 
every legislature of every State in the Union? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. May I ask the Senator from Utah a ques- 


tion right there? Does not the Senator recognize that the usury 
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laws of the States apply to the national banks and that there is 
no usury law of the United States? Does he not recognize 
that it is wise that it should be so? If you have a high rate of 
interest in one State and a lew rate in another, the best way to 
have a banking system is to have it conform us near as yeu can 
to the laws of the State. -Consequently there is a State law as 
to usury which says in my State 8 per cent, which says in Ver- 
mont probably 6 per cent or 5 per cent, 

Mr. PAGE, Six per cent. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is perfectly right thet it should be con- 
trolled by the State Jaw, because as a matter of uniformity it 
makes for good transactions. 

Mr. PAGE. I do not know that any wrong has been done in 
making the national law in some respects conform to the State 
law; but during the present session bill after bill and bill after 
bill ‘has come in here to change the national-banking system, 
and I believe it is unwise. 

Mr. McCUMBIER. May I ask the Senator does he not think 
that the Comptroller of the Currency, who has held that official 
position for some years, is in a pretty good position to know 
whether or net there eught to be a change in the law, and 
owing to the very fret that the suggest ion comes from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency or from those connected with the control 
of national banks would he net consider that there were sume 
reasons why it ought not to appear as a whim of some outsider 
longing for a change? 

Mr. PAGE. I want to say in regard to the Comptroller of 
the Currency that I knew nothing against his administration 


| of the affairs connected with his office. but I do know that some 


of the banks of the country think that either Ar. Williams cr 
the Banking and Currency Committee are seeking to inject into 
our banking matters a multitude of changes, which they regard 
as wrong, Iam agreat believer in accepting, especially in bank- 
ing matters, the results of Jong experience. If we have for 50 
years been running along successfully and satisfactorily under 
a law which somebody now wants to change I want to be clearly 
shown good rensams for the change. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator recognize the fact 
that perhaps the grentest legislation upon finance that ever has 
taken place in the United States is the Federal Reserve System, 
which is entirely different from the banking laws of the United 
States previous to that time? Tt does seem te me thut to just 
wipe out of existence every suggestion af goud that is to ‘he 
obtained by n general declaration that you do not believe in 
changes and believe in the old system we never would have any 
improvement, 

Mr. PAGE. I want to say to the Senator that the Federal 
reserve law is nat the result of hasty action’ Years and years 
ago all parties recognized the fact thut there must be some- 
thing done to safeguard conditions in times of panic. After 
long, painstaking, and thoughtful consideration of this great 
financial problem we brought forth the Federal reserve law, 
and I hope it will prove te be goer. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am not attempting to spenk of those 
Who participated or did not participate in it. It is generally 
conceded now that the Federal Reserve System is the most per- 
feet system of banking in the wortd. Other nations are trying 
to copy the laws with relntion to the Federal Reserve System, 
and changes have been male, us they must be made, in order to 
overcome conditions that hare proven to be injurious. 

I want to call the attention of the ‘Senator from Utah to the 
very illustration that he gave. He said the United States did 
net permit any lending of money on resl estate. That was true 
for many years, and the national bankers saw that they were 
at a disadvantage. They saw that it was not right that they 
should net be permitted te lend money on land when the State 
banks were permitted to de se. It is by reason of that. te a 
large extent that there are 26,000 State banks in the United 
States and only about 7.000 national banks. It is becnuse mere 
privileges have been giver te the Stute banks. This Is one of 
the privileges that exist as to State banks, and the object Is to 
make them uniform, to make better banking and less lileti- 
hood of bank failures. 

I want to say the whole banking fraternity recognizes that, 
because the Federul Reserve System hus provided that they 
shall lend on real estate te the extent of one-fourth of the 
capital of the bank and surplus, it was a wise thing. ‘They 
have found it has net burt anything by reason of it. and it has 
placed the national banks to that extent upon an equality with 
the State banks. A 

Here is a provision simply with relation to overđrafts. 
Everybody, it seems te me, ought to encourage their not being 
ineurred, yet. it seems to me. if in ene Stute the Stute law dees 
not permit it in the case of State banks, and the national banks 
are permitted overdrafts, there is an «advantage in favor of the 
national bank with relation to its customers. 
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If the Congress of the United States were to pass a law pro- 
hibiting absolutely overdrafts, then you would find certain 
State banks would have the advantage of saying. Our cus- 
tomers can be accommodated by an overdraft, and therefore we 
will attract accounts that the national banks will not attract.” 

Mr. PAGE. May I ask the Senator a question? 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. 

Mr. PAGE. Does the Senator know of any banking com- 
munity that has complained because of the want of such a law 
as we would have under section 2 of the bill? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know whether they have or not. 
I have not the correspondence which the Comptroller of the 
Currency has, but I know the Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. McCumser] has said that the Comptroller of the Currency 
is in a position better to know of the complaints and better to 
know of the defects in the national laws than anyone else, and 
when he sends a recommendation here, unless there is a very 
plain and palpable reason why the legislation. should not be 
enacted it seems to me that we ought to enact it. 

Mr. PAGE. I want to say in regard to the liquidity of na- 
tional banks that I am not at all certain that the Senator's 
theory that it is best to have national banks loan on real 
estate is for the best interest of the banks of the country. It 
may work out well in Colorado, but I have yet to reach the 
conclusion that this change in the law will be beneficial in the 
long run to the national banks of this country. We have 
savings banks that are organized largely for the purpose of loan- 
ing money on mortgages. Our national banks are organized 
largely for the purpose of doing a commercial business. I am 
far from certain that we had not better have let the national 
banks adhere’ to their checking or commercial business and let 
the savings banks Joan their money on mortgages, 

I am not saying that I am absolutely certain that section 2 
is wrong. I do say, however, that I do not believe in changing 
a banking law under which we have been warking successfully 
und satisfactorily for 50 years and change it simply because 
some man has an everlasting yearning for a change. I should 
like to have the Senator tell me if he believes any banker 
living wants to do business with a concern that is constantly 
overdrawing its account?) I know, as every banker knows, 
that banks do not like that kind of accounts, and if they permit 
overdrafts at all they do it because they want to conserve the 
credit of their valuable and responsible customers or possibly 
tide them over a temporary pinch. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator says it is bad banking: that 
he does not believe in it and the bankers will not do it. This 
is to put national banks under the same rule: that exists as to 
State banks, and where overdraft is prohibited by the State law 
it prohibits overdrafts. For that reason it seems to me there 
can be no objection to it. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I enn only say in closing that T 
shall vote “no” upon this measure, because it seeks to change 
n law which, so far as I know. is giving general satisfaction 
both to the banks and their customers. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Chair is going to enforce the rple limiting a Senator to two 
speeches, unless the Senate consents unanimously that Senators 
may speak three times on one question on the bill. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bunkhead Hardwick Martin + Sheppari 
Culberson enderson ew Shnomons 
Curtis Kenyon Norris Smoot 
Fletcher King Nugent Thomas 
France Kirby Page Tillman 
Gallinger Knox Phelan Vardaman 
Gerry MeCumber Pomerene = Willey 
Gronna MeNary Shafroth 


Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Rontxson], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKetrar}], and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON] 
on official business, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call, There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will eall the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. DinteyeHast, Mr. Lenroor, Mr. Lopar, Mr. Pornpexrer, Mr. 
RNS DELL, Mr. SHenman, Mr. Surr of Georgin, Mr. Surra of 


Maryland, and Mr. Swanson answered to their names when 
called, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. SHIELDS, and Mr. 
Chamber and answered to their names. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-three Senators have answered 
There is not a quorum present. 


Carver entered the 


to the roll call. 


Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be instructed 
to notify absent Senators to attend the session of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the instructions of the Senate. 

Mr. Saursnunv, Mr. STERLING, Mr. Reep, Mr. Jones of Wash- 
ington, Mr. WIIIIAus, Mr. Bamb, and Mr. Becxiuaar entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call, There is a quorum present, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After elght minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened and (at 4 o'clock 
und 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, May 8, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations received by the Senate May 7, 1918. 
REGISTER or LAND OFFICE. 


Beamin F. Groves, Sr., of Los Angeles, Cal., to be register of 
the land office at Los Angeles, Cal., vice John D. Roche, deceased, 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Charles M. Austin to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 23d day of May, 1917. 

The following named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 7th day of March, 1918; 

Charles M. Cooke, jr., 

Mervyn S. Bennion, 

Walter E. Brown, 

Chester C. Jersey, 

Earle C. Metz. 

Frederick C. Sherman, 

Josiah O. Hoffman, jr., 

John L. Riheldaffer, F 

Alfred Y. Lanphier, 

George L. Dickson, 

Scott B. Macfarlane, 

Earl W. Spencer, jr., 

Roger W. Paine, 

Lybrand P. Smith, 

William E. Baughman, 

Howard S. Jeans, 

Edward B. Lapham, 

Cecil Y. Johnston, 

Everett D. Cupehart, 

Joseph L. Nielson, 

Frank C. McCord, 

Ames Loder, 

John W. Reeves, jr., 

Guysbert B. Vroom, 

Glenn F. Howell, 

Sherwood Picking, 

Franeis M. Collier, 

William F. Callaway, 

Harrison R. Glennon, 

Ralph E. Dennett, 

Charles G. McCord, 

William J. Butler, 

Robert H. English, 

Carroll Q. Wright, jr., and 

James G. B. Gromer. 

Ensign Hervey A. Ward to be a lieutenant (junior grade) In 
the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1917. 

Surg. Albert J. Geiger to be a medical inspector in the Navy, 
with the rank of commander, from the Ist day of January. 1918. 

Civil Engineer De Witt C. Webb to be a civil engineer in the 
Navy, with the rank of commander, from the Ist day of Feb- 
ruary, 1918: 

Boatswain James J. Joyce to be a chief bontswain in the 
Navy from the 19th day of February, 1918. 

Machinist Albert A. Hooper to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy from the 27th day of June. 1913, pursuant to a decision 
of the Court of Claims, (Renomination.) 

Lieut. William C. Faus to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 21st day of March, 1918. 

Lieut. Radford Moses to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 22d day of March, 1918. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Clifton E. Denny to be a Hentenant in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 2ist day of Murch, 
1018. 
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Lieut. (Junior Grade) Theodore F. C. Walker to be a lieuten- 
nnt in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 22d day of 
March, 1918. 

Carpenter Daniel Campbell to be an ensign in the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the 11th day of October, 1917. 

The following-named temporary warrant officers to be en- 
signs in the Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of 
Muy. 1918: 

Roy Childs, 

George H. Toepfer, 

Henry J. Behrends, 

Hardy M. James, 

William H. Meyer, 5 

Will F. Roseman, 

Joseph A. Ouellet, 

Howard E. Haynes, 

Gustav A. C. Leutritz, 

Thomas Noland, 

Walter A. Krueck, 

Leo J. Sutton, 

John B. Manghan, 

Alexander O. Schory, 

Luther C. Crow, 

Jesse G. McFarland, 

Simon P. Swynenburg, 

Joie C. Wilkins, 

John Reid, 

Charles R. Shaw, 

James C. Humphrey, 

Patrick J. Sullivan, 

John J. Coogan, and 

Herbert A. Anderson. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the 1st day of May, 1918: 

William G. Burgess, 

Arthur E. Le Gros, 

William E. Bringhurst, 

Robert E. Dwyer, 

Leland C. Poole, 

Chester C. Rounds, 

Herbert J. Wiker, 

George W. Brown, 

John Cusick, 

Clarence E. Beach, 

Claudius G. Pendill, 

John M. O'Neill, 

John S. Danner, 

John P. Dix, 

Glenn F. Hulse, 

Robert E, Davenport, 

Ralph B. Raymond, Ir., 

Louis Verbrugge, 

Raymond L. Morrissey, 

Walter Hansen, 

George W. Adams, and 

Rudolf Winzer. 

The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the Ist day of May, 1918: 

Charles J. Ingersoll, 

Albert J. Courtney, and 

Edward J. Bermingham. 

Ensign Jay B. Coon, of the National Naval Volunteers, to be 
an ensign in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 1st day 
of May, 1918. 

The following-named pharmacists to be assistant surgeons in 
the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for tem- 
porary service, from the Ist day of May, 1918: 

James A. Winterbottom, 

John Haupt, 

Charles E. Reinhardt, 

Robert E. Weaver, 

Charles Schaffer, - 

Thomas A. Stareck, s 

Paul V. Tuttle, 

Carl A. Setterstrom, 

James Holden, 

Fred A. Payne, 

Thomas E. Kent, 

Henry L. Gall, 

Allen F. Bigelow, 

Tobais B. Weaver, 

Paul F. Dickens, 

Henry C. Kellers, 

Albert H. Benhard, 
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Charles F. Wood, 
Edward G. Dickinson, 
Roy Aikman, 
Jason H. Barton, 
Edwin G. Swann, 
William T. Gildberg, 
Thomas J. Murphy, 
John H. Schreiter, 
Lawrence Zembsch, 
Joseph A. Ortolun, 
Abraham T. Schwartz, 
Joseph C. Gill, 
Alexander J. Link, 
DeWitt C. Allen, 
Samuel J. Seckelman, 
Fred H. Stewart, 
Ervin C. Eastman, 
Walter W. Wade, 
William M. Benton, 
Henry B. Schreurs, 
Loring Nottingham, 
Harold B. Sanford, 
Corliss P. Dean, 
Nord F. Smith, 
Clyde E. Snider, 
Glen D. Sipe, 
Benjamin W. Claggett, 
Edgar L. Sleeth, 
Jeremiah Harris, 
Rodney J. Youngkin, 
Walter H. MacWilliams, 
Roscoe C. Rowe, 
Willie R. Joiner, 
George L. Crain, 
Paul Hapke, 
Leon H. French, 
Lloyd C. Sims. 
Edwin R. McColl, 
Newton W. Parke, 
Harry G. Danilson, 
Charles P. Hines. 
Edward G. Dennis, 
Stanley J. Kinkaid, 
William T. Minnick, 
Robert R. Hinnant,. 
John G. Baisch, 
Herman C. Roe, 
Charles Peek, and 
Boyce L. Brannon, 
The following-named pay clerks to be assistant paymasters in 
the Navy, with the rank of ensign, for temporary service, from 
the 1st day of January, 1918: 
Samuel I. Marks, 
Walter E. Brown, and 
Harry E. Gross. 


CONFIRMATIONS. . 
Ezccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 7, 1918. 
War FINANCE Corporation. 


Clifford M. Leonard to be a director of the War Finance 
Corporation. 
Eugene Meyer, jr., to be a director of the War Finance Cor- 
poration, 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
Robert C. Saunders to be United States attorney, western 
district of Washington. 


REGISTER oy LAND OFFICE. 


John A. Ross to be register of the land office at Bellefourche, 

S. Dak. 
Ponte HEALTH Service. 
. Surg. Charles V. Aikin to be passed assistant surgeon. 
. Surg. Frank M. Faget to be passed assistant surgeon. 
. Surg. John H. Linson to be passed assistant surgeon. 
. Surg. Knox E. Miller to be passed assistant surgeon. 
Surg. Alvin R. Sweeney to be passed assistant surgeon, 
. Surg. Clifford E. Waller to be passed assistant surgeon. 
Surg. Newton E. Wayson to be passed assistant surgeon. 
. Surg. Joseph G. Wilson to be passed assistant surgeon. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NATIONAL ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICEK. 


Col. Adrian S. Fleming to be a brigadier general. 
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APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
CHAPLAIN. 
Joseph Clement Martin. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARAY, 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
Alfred Salem Niles to be a second lieutenant. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
Howard D. Lee to be a second lieutenant. 
POSTMASTERS, 
WISCONSIN, 


George Ward, Darlington. = 
gnes A. Pickett, Spencer. 
Thomas M. Casey, Spring Valley. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Touerspay, May 7, 1918. 


The House met at 12 Odlock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal and everlasting God, our heavenly Father, who pre- 
sidest over the destiny of men and of nations, continue Thy 
care over us, that we may increase intellectually, morally, 
spiritually, and become more potent factors in the civilizing 
forces of the world, and thus hasten the coming of Thy king- 
dom. To this end quicken the individual conscience, deepen 
our responsibilities, and guide us as a Nation. 

Strengthen our arms on land and on sea, that with our allies 
We may secure an everlasting peace, to the glory and honor of 
Thy holy name in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that to- 
morrow, after the reading of the Journal and the disposition 
of the preliminary business, I may be permitted to address ‘the 
House for 20 minutes. -[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal 
und the clearing up of the small business on the Speaker's 
table, he may be permitted to address the House for 20 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

CORRECTION. 

Mr. TOWNER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Iowa rise? i 

Mr. TOWNER. To correct the Recorp. On yesterday, on 
page 6113 of the Recorp, Mr. Key of Ohio asked the question 
Is it not a fact that your party caucused on this bill?” The 
Record is, “Is it not a fact that your party concurred on this 


bill?” I ask that the correction be made. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the correction will be 
made. 


There was no objection. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. WELLING. Mr. Speaker, on April 25 I introduced the 
bill (H. R. 11694) for the erection of a public building~at 
Eureka, Utah. It was erroneously referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be rereferred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
‘Grounds, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
consent that the reference of the bill H. R. 11694 be changed 
from the Committee on the Public Lands to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

HOUSING OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, submitted for printing under the rule the 
conference report and accompanying statement on the bill H. R. 
10265. 

EIGHTY-SECOND BIRTHDAY OF HON. JOSEPH d. CANNON. . 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for two 
‘minutes in which to address the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 


consent for two minutes in whieh to address ‘the House. Is 
there objection? 


There was no objection. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this is the eighty-second birth- 
day of our old friend and neighbor and collengue, Uncle Jon 
Cannon. [Applause.] I said “old friend,” bpt I did not mean 
that. He is the youngest man in the House. [Applause.] He 
is revered and honored and respected and loved by every man, 
woman, and child in America. There is no man who has ever 
served in the House for as long a period as he has, and I hope 
that he will live to be a hundred and serve every day of that 
period as n Member of this great body. [Applause] 

He is more vigorous to-day than he was 10 years ago, and as 
the years go on he continues to become more vigorous, mentally 
aud physically. On his eightieth birthday he made the two 
greatest speeches ever made in the House, proving that age has 
nothing to do with intellect or vigor of mind and thought. 

A patriot among patriots, he has fought the battles for the 
Union and for the preservation of the integrity and honor of 
the Nation as no other man ever has. He stands to-day the 
most conspicuous figure in American public life, and I hope and 
pray that God vill continue to give him health and strength 
and vigor to continue the work that he has so well performed 
during all these years of public service, and that he may con- 
tinue in the publie service just as long as he wants to stay. 
That he will be able to do it, I am sure, for the constituency 
that he speaks for are united in their determination to keep him 
in the service as long as he is willing to work, and there is no 
man anywhere in all America more willing to work than he, 
and no man better qualified to legislate in these trying times 
than the distinguished statesman and patriot from IIIInois—I 
mean of America—our own dear Uncle Josepa G. Cannon. 
[Prolonged applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes. [Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I was told this morning that 
somebody was liable to recollect that this was my eighty-second 
birthday anniversary. Frankly, I wish I could call it ‘the 
seventieth or the sixty-fifth. The party who notified me said, 
“As like as not they will call on you to say something.” and, as 
the time of this House is valuable under existing conditions, I 
put in black and white what I can get through in three minutes, 
and I will read it. [Applause.] 

I thank you for remembering the anniversary of my birth, but 
I do not feel lonesome at the age of 82. The census repudiates 
the Psalmist’s suggestion that threescore years and ten is the 
span of life, for by the last census there were more than 2,000.000 
people in this country who had passed that age; there were about 
half a million who had passed the fourscore; 40,000 who had 
passed the age of 90; and nearly 4,000 who had passed the cen- 
tury mark. Physicians say that we are soon, through their 


i} skill, to live to be 150 years old. I wish to God they would hurry 


up. [Laughter and applause.] 

Iam not even the Methuseleh of this body. There is my friend 
and colleague, Gen. SHERWoop, nearly a year older than I. I 
can count half a dozen seniors who are no longer here, but hale 
and hearty. There is former Vice President Levi P. Morton, who 
served here in the Forty-sixth Congress, and is 94. William 
Pitt Kellogg, who was here in the Forty-eighth Congress, is 87. 
Gerry Hazleton, of Wisconsin, who eame in with Gen. SHER- 
woop and myself in the Forty-third Congress, is 89. and active 
in his profession. Henry W. Blair. of New Hampshire, who 
came in the Forty-fourth, is 84. Tama Jim” Wilson, of Iowa, 
who came in the Forty-third, is 88, and Gen. Keifer, of Ohio, is 
six months older than I am. So I am only a cadet. 

Long service here brings one consolation. As I have seen the 
gavel swing from one side of the Chamber to the other, I have 
become more and more convinced that patriotism is confined to 
no party [applause], and that while this is a Government 
through parties, and always will be, all parties work for the best 
good of the country according to their light. The Forty-third 
Congress was one of much party contention, with men of spirit 
and courage and convictions on both sides. We had here then 
Hawley and Barnum, of Connecticut ; Blount and Alex: Stephens, 
of Georgia; Farwell, Fort, MeNulta, and Morrison, of Illinois; 
Holman and Tyner, of Indiana; Kasson, MeGrary, and Wilson, 
of Iowa; Beck and John Young Brown, of Kentucky; Blaine, 
Frye, and Hale, of Maine; Butler, Dawes, and the two Hoar 
brothers, of Massachusetts; Burrows, Conger, and Hubbell, of 
‘Michigan; Mark Dunnell, of Minnesota; Lamar and Lynch, of 
Mississippi; Bland, Crittenden, and Stanard, of Missouri; Wil- 
liam Walter Phelps, of New Jersey; Sunset“ Cox, Tom ‘Platt, 
Ferhando Wood, William A. Wheeler, Clarkson N. Potter, and 
Stewart L. Woodford, of New York; Charles Foster, Garfield, 
Jewett, “ Larry ” Neal, and Gen. SHERWOOD, of Ohio; “Pig Iron“ 
Kelley, Sam Randall, and Charles O'Neil, of Pennsylvania; 
Roger Q. Mills, of Texas; Luke Poland, of Vermont; Jerry Rusk, 
Philetus Sawyer, and Alex. Mitchell, of Wisconsin. 
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From the Territories were George Q. Cannon, of Utah; Martin 
Maginnis, of Montana; and Jerome B. Chaffee, of Colorado. 

The House never had a greater number of virile men than in 
that lorty-third Congress, and a nonpartisan would have found 
himself uncomfortable here at that time when we had sharp 
battles over reconstruction legislation, especially Gen. Butler's 
civil rights bill. But I have no doubt that, confronted with the 
conditions of to-day, Blaine and Alex. Stephens. Ben. Butler and 
Lamar, Garfield, and Randail, and the other great party men 
of that day would have united as we have united to support 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy in defending 
the honor of the Republic. [Applause.] 

Let Whig and Tory stir the blood, 
There must be stormy weather; 

But for some true results of good, 
All parties stand together. 

So sang the English poet, and so has the American Congress 
acted when there is a crisis in national affairs; so it will con- 
tinue to act while the crisis lasts. Weare here as Americans all, 
each and every one trying to do what he can to insure victory 
for our cause. When that has been achieved, when the stormy 
weather has passed, we shall resume our party associations and 
party functions, for this is, always has been, and, I believe, 
always will be a government through party. Otherwise it would 
become a government of despotism. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for five minutes on some Wisconsin 
statistics relating to the third liberty loan. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 5 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I have asked this 
privilege because of the reiterated misrepresentation of the at- 
titude of the citizens of Wisconsin toward this war, the con- 
stant impeachment of their loyalty, the vituperation and de- 
nunciation heaped upon them. : 

In reply to all this I ask to read recent newspaper dispatches 
and articles. I have here an Associated Press dispatch, which 
appears in the Capital Times of Madison, Wis. : 

MILWAUKEE. 

Milwaukee and the State of Wisconsin have subscribed practicall 
150 per cent of their quota to the third liberty loan, according to E 
Vogel, jr., chairman of the campaign. Milwaukee's total, includin 

day's subscriptions, has reached $22,120,000, against a quota o 
$14,600,000. 

The subscriptions. did not close until Saturday night at 12 
o'clock, but Friday’s subscriptions had brought Milwaukee's 
total to $22,120,000, against a quota of $14,600,000. [Applause.] 

The Racine Daily Journal-News of May 4 has a dispatch from 
Chicago with the caption— 

5 district has 111 per cent. Wisconsin totaled 135.75 per 
en 


I have since learned that Wisconsin has almost, if not fully, 
reached the 150 per cent mark. 


c 


: CHICAGO, May J. 

More than 2,000,000 people have subscribed for the third liberty loan 
in the seventh Federal reserve district, which comprises the States of 
Illinois, Mic n, Indiana, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 

The States in tho district have the a ey 3 igen S: 

Iowa, 134.74; Wisconsin, 130.75; Illinois, 128.66 ; Michigan, 111.06; 
and Indiana, 104.42. 

Each State in the district subscribed more than its quota. 

I have here an article from the Racine Daily Journal-News, 
the caption of which is— 

Racine draws near the 225 per cent mark in third loan drive, 

{Applause.] 

Racine is my home city, a town of 50,000 or more. 

The liberty-loan drive will close to-day and it is confidently expected 
that Racine will show no less than 225 per cent. In order to attain 
that centage she will have to raise $2,700,000. The figures sub- 
mitted at the liberty-loan luncheon last week were $2,653, leaving 
$47,000 still to be raised in order to reach the $2,700,000 position. 

Ten miles south of Racine, in my district, is the city of 
Kenosha, with a population of about 35,000, a most enterprising 
business center. 

Reports from Kenosha are to the effect that the second million 
dollars has been sold and that the quota has been doubled. Her allot- 
ment is placed at $1,087,000, and Friday night's reports fixed the 
amount sold at $2,200,000. If that is true, then Kenosha has gone 
over 200 per cent. 

Applause. 

The papers of yesterday contain the news that no other State 
in the Nation, in proportion to the number of its soldiers on 
the firing line in France, has suffered greater losses, if indeed 
as great, in killed and wounded than has Wisconsin. The 
casualty lists of yesterday told us that the little city of Fond 


du Lae had 89 of its soldier boys killed or wounded in the 
previous day's battle. 

Mr. Speaker, I have asked a few minutes at this time, as I 
said, because of the constant malicious denunciation heaped 
upon the loyal people of my State. In conclusion I beg to sug- 
gest to these slanderers of Wisconsin that in the future when 
speaking of the State they indulge themselves more in truth- 
telling and less in plain and fancy lying. [Applause.] Mr. 
Speaker, the facts justify me in remonstrating against the 
baseless attacks upon the loyalty of the people of Wisconsin, 
my native State. [Applause.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the fol- 
lowing titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested: 

S. 4208. An act authorizing postage rates on airplane mail; 

S. 4409. An act to amend section 15 of the act approved 
June 3, 1916, entitled “An act for making further and more 
effectual provision for the national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,” as amended by the act approved May 12, 1917, entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other pur- 
poses ”; and 

S. 4171. An act to declare unlawful associations purposing 
by physical force, violence, or injury to bring about any govern- 
mental, social, industrial, or economic change in the United 
States, and prescribing punishment for persons engaged in the 
activities of such associations, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the fol- 
lowing title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 3132. An act to amend the naturalization laws and to re- 
peal certain sections of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States and other laws relating to naturalization, and for other 
purposes, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. X 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 

cation: 

Housx or REPRESENTATIVES, 

- Washington, D. C., May 8, 1918. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 


Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sin: I desire a leave of absence from the House for the period 
of one week, for the purpose of transacting some private business. 


Yours, truly, 
R. N. ELLIOTT. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the leave requested will 
be granted. 


There was no objection. 
SOLDIERS VOTING. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocers] has 15 minutes to address the House. . 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to discuss for a few 
moments a question which I think is of great importance 
throughout the country, and which must be dealt with pretty 
promptly if it is to be dealt with at all. That is the question 
of our soldiers voting in the fall elections, those soldiers being 
in France as members of the American Expeditionary Force, 
I thought it might be of some interest to the House if I should 
set forth very hastily and imperfectly the experience that the 
other allied countries have had in this connection and the 
present status of the matter in the United States. 

Of course it is not an easy question to solve. There are a 
great many difficulties which necessarily arise out of the prob- 
lem of taking the votes of a large number of soldiers who are 
several thousand miles away, on or near the battle fields of 
France, and who are widely scattered. 

We had in the Civil War a conspicuous illustration of what 
could be done. It is true that the problem then was much 
easier than the problem now, for the distance from the soldier’s 
residence was much less. The soldiers were generally grouped 
by State units, and the numbers involved were much smaller. 
Fourteen of the Northern States allowed their soldiers to vote 
while they were in the field, and in the election of 1864, 154,045 
of these soldiers cast their ballots. Lincoln received 119,754 
and his opponents received 34,291. In other words, Lincoln re- 
ceived a vote three and one-half times as great, as far as the 
soldiers in the field were concerned, as that of his opponents. 
No one to-day will deny that a vote for Lincoln in 1864 was a 
vote for the right and for the welfare of the country. I think 
that leads us to the safe general conclusion that the soldiers in 
the field are apt to cast their votes the patriotic way. That is 
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one of the two reasons why I think every effort ought to be 
inade to permit their voting, if it is a possible thing. I do not 
wish to indulge in any heroics here to-day, but I think every 
man in this House and every loyal man in the country would 
like to have every soldier in France given the opportunity to 
east his vote; in the first place, because of the reason I have 
just given, that he is pretty certain to vote right; and in the 
second place, and still more important, because it would offend 
the sense of justice of every true man if a soldler who was 
offering his all for the defense of the country were not given an 
opportunity to say how that country should be governed and by 
whom it should be governed during the period of the war. And 
yet at the same time we must recognize that the soldiers them- 
selves would be the first to deplore it if the process of taking 
their votes involved a loss of military efficiency. Military con- 
siderations and exigencies must come first, and the soldiers 
themselves would to a man say that they would rather lose 
their suffrage, important as it is to them, than to have the ma- 
chinery of carrying on the war seriously militated against by 
processes necessary to tnke the soldier vote. 

England and France have had no general elections since the 
war began. The last general election in England was in 1910, 
and the next election in the ordinary course under their statu- 
tory requiremenfs would have been in 1915. They passed a 
law indefinitely postponing that election, and there has been no 
general election of members of Parliament since 1910. So the 
question has not up to the present time arisen in Great Britain, 
although it is expected that possibly this coming summer there 
may be a general election called. It seems to be agreed that the 
British soldiers in France and elsewhere will be permitted to 
cast their ballots in that election If it is held. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. COX, How does England fill the vacancies in Parlia- 
ment? 

Mr. ROGERS. I am sorry to say that I do not know. 
tried to look it up, but withaut success. 

Mr. COX. 1 have noticed in the press that there have been 
very few elections and very few vacancies filled. 

Mr. ROGERS. I have observed the same thing. 

In France the last election was in 1913, before the country 
went to war, and there is no prospect that there will be a gen- 
eral election in France in the near future. 

New Zealand passed a law permitting soldiers to vote in 1914, 
within a month after the outbreak of the war; and if the House 
will permit I shall insert in the Recorp a brief article, taken 
from the Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, 
which discloses the methods that New Zealand has adopted of 
registering the soldier yote. 

In Australia there was an election in 1916 for parllamentary 
candidates. On December 20, 1917, there was a general refer- 
enduin on the question of conscription. There has been a great 
deal said about the results of that election. but us far as I 
know the actual figures have never been published in the United 
States. Australia, I should say at the outset, had a soldiers’ 
vote law. At the referendum election on the question of con- 
scription held on December 20 the grand total vote for all Aus- 
tralia in favor of conscription was 1,013,361 and the grand total 
opposed to conscription was 1,178,256, a majority against con- 
seription of 164,895. 

I desire to call especial attention to the vote of the Australian 
soldiers outside of Australia; that is, of the Australian soldiers 
who were members of the expeditionary forces in France and 
elsewhere, Of those soldiers 91,365 voted in favor of conscrip- 
tion and 89,743 voted against conscription, a total of 189,108. 
You will notice that that is a very close yote—only 1,600 more 
over-sea Australian soldiers voting in favor of conscription than 
voted against conscription. 

Of the members of the Australian forces who were in Aus- 
tralia the vote was 12,078 for conscription and 4051 against 
conscription, or about 8 to 1 in favor of conseription. 

I think it is remarkable that there was so close a vote in 
favor of conscription among the soldiers themselves. Of course, 
you all know that Australia as a whole went against con- 
scription, but that fact does not explain the attitude of the 
soldiers. There were various causes that entered into the result 
that I have not the time to discuss now, 

Now I want to speak of the situation in Canada. 

Mr. HICKS. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ROGERS. Les. 

Mr. HICKS. Has the gentleman any suggestion to make as 
to how votes shall be cast? Is it necessary to go through all 
the preliminaries, as we do, for instance, in the State of New 
York? 

Mr. ROGERS. That is what I want to come to as soon as I 
have referred to Canada. 


I have 
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Mr. COX. Would it be much trouble to the gentleman for him 
to insert the Australian law in the RECORD? 

Mr. ROGERS. I should like, if I get permission, to insert 
an abstract of the Australian law in the RECORD. 

In Canada the election was held on December 17, 1917. I 
happened to be with the Canadian forces just back of Ypres at 
the time that the canvass was taking place. It was interesting 
to see the method which the Canadians adopted in regard to 
making their soldiers vote in favor of the existing ministry, 
which favored conseription. I have in my hand a specimen = 
the soldier’s ballot. It reads: 

4 I vote for 

1 vote for the Government. 

Tan a big black ace te 1 opposite this. 

3. I vote for the op 

4. I vote for the in ependent candidate. 

5. I vote for the labor candidate. 

And then below it reads: 

Put an X opposite No. 2, as shown above, and you vote against 
slackers and for the Union Government. 

They were distributing these ballots and explanatory cir-~ 
culars broadcast among the soldiers, 

Mr. MERRITT. The gentleman says that “they” were dis- 
tributing them; who are “ they ”? 

Mr. ROGERS. The distribution seemed to be done officially, 
but I do not know who the agents were. Wherever [ went 
among the Canadian Army—canteens, mess halls, V. M. C. A. 
huts, and officers’ clubs—I saw great piles of these ballots and 
pamphlets urging the soldiers to support the Government. 

Then there was also a pamphlet containing a speech delivered 
by Sir Robert Borden, the Canadian prime minister, at Hali- 
fax. I think it is very doubtful if the United States would 
tolerate that sort of pressure upon our soldier voters, I am in- 
terested to notice in a letter which The Adjutant General wrote 
me, under date of May 3, on this general question the statement 
that while soldiers in camp in the United States may vote “ the 
dissemination of information or literature calculated to influence 
the voter in the exercise of his franchise“ will not be tolerated. 
In other words, while the soldiers still in the United States are 
to be permitted to vote candidates or political parties are 
not to be permitted to use the methods of influencing the voters 
which were apparently the accepted order of things in France 
among the Canadians, 

Whether it was the effect of this propaganda or whether it 
would have come anyway, I do not know, but there was a very 
remarkable unanimity in voting in favor of the Government 
among the members of the Canadian expeditionary forces. The 
majority of the Government in the present Parliament at 
Ottawa would have been 45 if the soldiers had not voted. As 
it is, it is 69. That is, as a result of the soldiers voting there 
is a majority in favor of the Government at Ottawa to-day. 
greater by 24 than would have been the case if the soldiers had 
not voted. Twelve seats were overturned by the soldiers’ votes, 
all the same way. Of the 54,200 soldiers who voted in Canada, 
80 per cent voted in favor of the Government. Of the 101,259 
soldiers who voted in France 92.89 per cent voted in favor of 
the Government; and of the 66,283 soldiers who voted in Great 
Britain nearly 95 per cent voted in favor of the Government. 
Two hundred and twenty-one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-two soldiers voted in all, 93.62 per cent of them being 
recorded in favor of the Government. For all parliamentary 
eandidates all over the Dominion of Canada slightly over 
1,000,000 men voted in favor of the Government and 757,000 
men yoted against the Government, which is in the ratio of 
about 4 to 3 in favor of the Government. Of the military only, 
206,626 voted for the Government and 15,116 voted against the 
Government, which is in the ratio of about 14 to 1, as compared 
with the ratio of 4 to 3 in the case of civilian and military. 
voters taken together. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? ' 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. How was the issue defined so that one vote 
would be for the Government and the other against it? 

Mr. ROGERS. Of course, the underlying issue in Canada 
was couscription, and the pamphlets which were distributed 
broadeast among the soldiers in France made that clear. The 
soldier’s ballot is of the simplest possible description, as the 
gentleman can see, and it was by extraneous influence, by, 
pamphlets, speeches, and harangues, that the issue was brought 
home to the soldiers as an issue of conscription. As in the 
Civil War, the soldier influence was- overwhelmingly thrown 
in favor of a vigorous prosecution of the war. 

- Mr. FESS. Were there candidates voted for in Canada? 

Afr. ROGERS, Soldiers did not vote for candidates by name, 
This fexhibiting} was the only form of soldier's ballot. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 


. setts has expired.“ 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman's time be extended for five minutes. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ROGERS. I thank the gentleman from Virginia and the 
House. The problem in Canada, although the same distance as 
we are from the war zone, is nevertheless far easier than ours. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Do the Canadian troops go in 
local units? 

Mr. ROGERS, No; they are mixed up trrespective of their 
residence, although in general Canadians are assembled into 
Canadian regiments. As I was about to say, there was only 
one form of ballot for a Canadian soldier wherever he lived 
and wherever he was fighting. That contrasts very sharply 
with our problem. We not only have 48 States, each of Wwhien 
under the Constitution controls completely its own clectien 
“machinery, but we have within each State very numerous com- 
binations of officers to be voted for. So while the example of 
Canada and of the other countries is of some interest, the 
analogy is by no means perfect, Two objections to the Canadian 
system have been advanced. One is the element of delay. The 
result of the soldiers’ voting was not announced nor were the 
successful candidates known until about March 1, two and one- 
half months after the voting itself. Even as it was, irregularity 
was charged because the returns were transmitted by cable 
imstead of by mail. The other is the element of labor and 

‘expense. An ordinary Canadian general election costs $700,000, 
The election. of 1917 cost over $38,000,000, 

I have been anxious to learn what the policy of our War 
Department is to be in the ease of the United States soldiers 
at tho coming fall elections. I was interested) in the remarks 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] the other 
day, which bore on that question. I have been to the War 
Department several times before and since, I think it probably 
is fair to say that the poliey of the department is still more or 
less in a state of flux. In. a letter which the Acting Secretary; 
Mr. Crowell. sent to the secretary, of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts last month he lays.down the very positive rule 
that there shall be no voting by our soldiers overseas. Even 
if it should. be. practicable, he says, under the law of some 
States to permit the soldiers of that State to vote, it would not 
be practicable under the more complex law of another State te 
permit it. He believes that equality is of the essence, and that 
we must not permit the soldiers of one State to vote and dens 
the right to the soldiers of another State. On the other hand, 
officers at the War Department have within a day or two. re- 
pudiated the soundness of this argument. 

Mr. MADDEN. By what authority does Mr. Crowell make 
that statement? Is that just an opinion?’ 

Mr. ROGERS, This is an opinion which was sent to the 
secretary of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts: in response to 
u letter of inquiry which was addressed to the Secretary of 
War. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think that is a presumption on his part. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentlemam will yield, I 
think I ean suggest difficulties: For instance, there is a uniform 
ballot: law in one State, and in other States it is different. 
Mr. MADDEN. It seems to me that the Assistant Secretary 
of War ought not to presume to say what the States shall do. 
It is true they have military control, but nevertheless it seems 
to me each State is competent to legislate as to whether its men 
shall vote. , 

Mr. BUTLER, Mr: Speaker, will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Les. : 

Mr. BUTLER. There seems to be no opposition in the de- 
partment to the soldiers in the field voting, if all have, the 
opportunity of voting. In other words, if the States would 
provide machinery . 

Mr. ROGERS, The department has no objection to the 
soldiers voting while they are in the camps of the United 
States. If this Crowell letter is to be deemed to represent the 
present: view of the War Department it is conclusively oppi 

to the voting by our soldiers in France. I think that would 
also be a fair inference to be drawn from the recent letter of 
The Adjutant General to me. I will read a line or two, 


As to the soldiers in France or on other forgigu soil in the theater 
of war, the department has reached the decision that their vote can 
not be taken without serious Interference with military efficiency, 


Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman insert that in the Rxecogp? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will put the entire letter in the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Did the gentleman make any 
investigation of the attempt made by the State of New York to 
have its soldiers in France vote early last November? A 


Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman from New York [Mr. PARKER] 
was 2 moment ago on the floor. He was directly concerned with 
taking the over-sea votes of New York soldiers last autumn 
and perhaps can discuss it more thoroughly than T ean. 

There are three general plans of vver-sea voting. One is 
to send over commissions to take the vote; the second is to 
have a very elaborate mail system participated in and authen- 
ticated by the military authorities on the spot; and the third 
is the plan to which the gentleman from Mississippi adverted 
the other day, and which his State has adopted, of simply 
sending direct from the United States to each soldier a ballot 
to be filled in by him, signed by him, and returned by him to 
the United States, without the intervention of the military au- 
thorities. in any way whatsoever. The only practical objection 
to that plan in the view of the War Department officials is that 
it makes an enormous addition to the burden of mail. Other- 
wise they see no great objection to it, They do have a very 
definite and conclusive objection to any plan which involves the 
military in red tape or exertion of any kind. Hence either the 
War Department’s view must prevail, under which only the 
Mississippi plan could be utilized, or Congress must in some 
way take speedy action. If the Mississippi plan is to be taken 
as the standard, Special sessions of the various Stute legisturures 
must be promptly summoned. to enact the appropriate legisla- 
tion. The Mississippi plan has the merit of simplicity and of 
being the only one acceptable to the War Department. The 
objection to it is that it can not be fully safeguarded and that 
error and fraud may easily creep in. s 

Mr: HARRISON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. The gentleman understands, 
of course, that these laws. were passed by Indiana and the 
various States some time ago. whereas the Mississippi law was 
passed. last month dealing with this very question. 

Mr. ROGERS. At least a dozen States—Kansas, Nebraska, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, North Carolina.. for instance—are 
wrestling with this problem to-day. It is in the hope that I 
may crystallize the issue that I have talked here these few 
minutes this morning, We must act promptly if we are to act 
at all. If we can get State action along the lines of Mississippi 
the soldiers overseas will have a chance to vote. I believe 
that they will vote wisely, for the right against the wrong, for 
the patriotic candidate against: the unpatriotic candidate. I 
believe that. these advantages will far outweigh the possibility 
of error. Consequently I think appropriate nection should 
speedily be taken by our State legislatures, acting in cooperation 
with the War Department, to enfranchise their over-sea citi- 
zen soldiers, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. I ask unanimous. consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. to the request of the 
gentleman: from Massachusetts? [After a pause,] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks I print a letter upon the subject of soldiers’ 
voting, which I have recently received from The Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Army: 


Hon. JOHN JACOB Rocnes, 
House of Representatives, 
My Dran Mr. ROGERS: Referring to your letter April 29, 1918, in 
uest. information relative to the arrangements. which 
man for taking the votes of soldiers at the various State 
elections, 1 have the honor to Inform you as follows: 

It been 2 ent that, so far as the soldiers 
stationed within the bo: of the United States are concerned, their 
votes at either a primary or a general election. may be taken tho 
several State Governments without serious interference with military 
operations or with the training and discipline of the men, - Pursuant 
to this decision, the following order was issued to all commanding 
olllcers in the United States: 

“Upon application by the secretary of — or other proper officer 

tate Government, to the commanding cer of a department or 
division for permission to take and secure the vote of officers and sol- 
diers of said State serv. in said command and within the borders ot 
the United States, for elther a primary or general election of said 
State, such commanding officer shall specify a place or places- where 
all such officers and soldiers in such command may exercise their State 
frunchise, and shall allow the properly qualified election officers of. such, 
State the opportunity to secure the vofes of its citizens in such com- 
mand at the place or places so designated, and at or during such 
specified period or peri of time, and conforming as near as may be 
to the request of said State officer in this respect as shall not inter- 
fere with military efficiency. The place or places so designated shalt 
be in such proximity to cach and all sections of tlic troops as u 
permit them, under t regulations prescribed, to make deposit of their 
several ballots. Such election officers shall be permitted, if they desire. 
to erect at said place or places such inclosure or inclosures as may be 
necessary for the conduct of such eleetion, and at said place or places, 
but not elsewhere, to minate information and literature for the 
instruction of the voter as to the method to be pursued by him in the 
marking and casting of his ballot, but this latter privilege shall not 
be construed to permit the dissemination of information or literature 
calculated to influence the voter in the exerelse of his franchise,” 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 3, 1918. 
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As to the soldiers in France or on other foreign soil in the theater 
of war, the department has reached the decision that their vote can 
not be taken without serious interference with military efficiency. 

Very respectfully, 


II. P. McCarx, 
The Adjutant General. 
I also print a letter from Benedict Crowell, Acting Secretary 


of War, to the secretary of state of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts : 


The honorable, the Seerctary of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 

Roxton, Mass. 

Sik: 1 am in receipt of your letter of March 27, 1918, with refer- 
ence to the matter of taking the vote of Massachnsetts soldiers b. 
mail after they arrive in France. ‘This plan can not be conside 
merely as affecting the soldiers from Massachusetts. Any plan adopted 
hy the War Department must apply to all States. The scheme pro- 
posed must be considered as one to take the vote of many thousands of 
nen at the first election, with an increase at subsequent elections. 
Following the detail of the proposed plan at the tirst election, there 
would be involved the following Government and Army operations: 

1. Transportation to the United States from France of thousands of 
separate pieces of mail matter. 

2. Transportation to France from the United States of a similar 
number of separate pieces of mall matter. 

3. Making the necessary attestation by company commanders on a 
very large number of ballots. ; 

„ The marking of thousands of envelopes by Army officers so as to 
obviate subsequent censorship, which means that such officers— 

a Must examine the contents of these envelopes. 
b) Mark them for censorship, 
¢) Seal the envelopes. 
dì Deposit them in the mail. 
„ Return transportation of thousands of separate pieces of mail 
matter from France to the United States. 

Considering thus in detail the work that would haye to be performed 
in order to take the vote under the Massachusetts plan, I am forced to 
the conclusion that an even greater burden would be placed on the Gov- 
ernment and the military authorities than would be placed upon them 
if commissioners were sent to France to take the vote, which latter 
method has already been considered as impracticable and which would 
so interfere with the efficiency of the troops as to render its further 
consideration im ible. There is no doubt as to the desirability of 
allowing the soldiers to vote.. These men are entitled at this time to 
have a voice in the affairs of their country. But I also believe that 
they would be the last ones to insist upon exercising the franchise, be- 
rarse I am certain that they must clearly see that such a course consti- 
tutes an impediment to military efficiency; and I am sure that their 
one great duty and desire is to overcome the enemies of our country. 

Unfortunately, the exercise of the elective franchise at the battle 
front is incompatible with the full exercise of the pu for which 
our men are there assembled. The matter has been t 8 can- 
yassed, upon the ground in pane in the light of efforts made to col- 
lect the soldier vote during the fall of 1917. It was decided that this 
could not be done under the commissioner system without serious in- 
terference with military efficiency. Slight consideration of the details 
to be gone through under the Massachusetts plan, as set forth above, 
must convince one that that plan places upon the officers of the Army 
and the entire military mach y an even greater burden than under 
the commissioner system. We have a sufficiently large task on hand to 
win this war. The inevitable burdens are large enough. Nothing that 
adds to those burdens without adding to military efficlency can be seri- 
ously considered, and that which adds to them and at the same time 
decreases efficiency can not be thought of. ‘The Massachusetts plan for 
taking the vote falls within this latter class. 

The question of taking the vote of the soldiers has been 9 
considered by the department, but is a very perplexing one. The dif- 
eulties in securing a plan which w: clearly permit all the States to 
he represented in the vote cast have -hitherto proved insurmountable. 
For example, it is understood that seven States have provisions in 
their constitutions forbidding soldiers to vote. In a national election 
the votes of soldiers from such States, not being counted, might exer- 
cise a very important influence upon the election, and puna does 
not permit the equality of the States in balloting which is contem- 
plated by our form of Government. 

I regret that I do not see 757 way clear to express an approval of 
the plan proposed by you for the soldiers in France. There scems to 
be no objection to it for the soldiers in the United States. 

Very sincerely, 
Bexepicr CROWELL, 
Acting Secretary of War. 


I also print a leaflet which was distributed broadcast among 
the Canadian soldiers in England and France just prior to the 
election of last December, and which illustrates the extensive 
propaganda carried on by the Union Government of Canada. 

FROM TIE UNION GOVERNMENT OF CANADA. 
OTTAWA, November 21, 1917, 
To the Soldiers of the Canadian Expeditionary Forces: 

The Union Government is composed of leading men of both parties 
who have no use for party politics when we are at war. 

Labor and agriculture are specially represented. We are out to sink 
our differences and serve our country You are standing shoulder to 
shoulder and facing death for the cause of liberty and humanity, and 
we will stand together, too. 

We are getting on with the war—nothing clse matters—and we are 
going to send you the reinforcements you need. Canada’s es stand- 
ing must be upheld, and we are therefore bringing the military-service 
act into operation, 


EXEMPTION. 


The war is not to be wen by fighting only, and the act will safeguard 
every interest essential to win the war. In this connection do not 
forget these three points: 

. Families that ve sent men to the front under the voluntary 
system will receive special consideration. 

2. No man will be taken who is indispensable in his civil duties. 

-. 3% Canada has te supply herself and the allles with food. Men will 


be retained to secure the necessary production. 


CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH. 

Those who live by the war without fighting must pay for the war. 
Wealth will therefore be conscripted by adequate taxation of war 
profits and increased taxation of incomes, and money will be saved by 
reducing expenditures at home. 

PROFITEERING AND WASTE. 

Measures are being taken to prevent— 

1. Excessive profits. 

2. Hoarding 

3. Combinations for the increase of prices. 

4. Waste. 

And everything is being done to encourage thrift. 

This 8 government has wiped out the patronage system in 
the purchase o supplies, rewarding of contracts, and appointments to 
the public service. This is more than any party government ever did 
or ever could do. 

RECONSTRUCTIO? AND DEVELOPMENT. 

A committee of the union cabinet is at work making arrangements for— 

1, Demobilization. 

2. The care and vocational training of returned soldiers. N 

3. Assisting them to settle on the land. 

4. Adequate pensions for the disabled and the dependents of those 
who have fallen. 

THB OPPOSITION. 


Sir Wilfred Laurier is against conscription, and he says: 

“As to the present military-service act, my policy will be not to 
proceni further under its provisions until the ple haye an oppor- 

unity to pronounce upon it by way of referendum. I pledge myself 
forthwith to submit the act to the people and, with my followers, to 
carry out the wishes of the majority of the nation as thus expressed.” 

This means either holding uy the military service act for one year, 
during which you get no reinforcements; or if conscription is defeated 
that Canada will be out of the war. For you know as well as we do 
that voluntary recruiting 1s played out. 

RESPONSIBILITY. 

We say to you that in face of a determined enemy the responsibility 
of Canadian electors is tremendous, and we assert in conclusion that the 
whole question of Canada’s effort in this war and of our future as one 
of the greatest nations of a world-wide Commonwealth is Invelyed in 
that determination. It is our most earnest hope that these moméntous 
issues will receive the consideration which their infinite importahce 
demands. Meantime we bid in the supreme national duty 
and discharged for Canada, 


. Grerar, 
Loughead, A. K. Maclean, N. W. Rowell, 


son. 


I also print a summary of New Zealand's emergency soldiers’ 
voting law, passed in 1914, and of the Canadian law, passed in 
1915. These summaries are taken from an article by Duncan 
Campbell Lee, Esq., entitled “Absent voting,” and published in 
the Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation for 1916, 
pages 333-345. 

NEW ZEALAND’S EMERGENCY LAW FOR EXPEDITIONARY FORCES. 


Just a month after the outbreak of war New Zealand passed the 
expeditionary foress voting act, by which members of the expeditionary 
forces sent from New Zealand to serve in the war were given a right 
to vote at the next general cleetion and at the licensin Jl to be 
taken at the same time. (See New Zealand Statutes, 1914, No. 16, 
passed Sept. 4, 1914.) 

The machinery adopted is the simplest imaginable, 
given a voting paper bearing on its face: 

* Electoral district of 
57 88 
2 on. 
“ DIRECTION TO VOTER. 

“The voter must leave untouched the name of the party for which 
he desires (o vote and must strike out the names of all other parties.” 

The section of the act which explains this unique ballot reads: 

Every vote given as aforesaid for any party shall be counted as a 
vote for the candidate who has been selected in the manner hereinafter 
dese as the candidate representing that party in the electoral dis- 
trict in which the voter resided immediately before joining the ex- 

tionary force.” $ , 

A voting paper is to be — by an electoral officer appointed 
for the purpose to every mem of the forces who spu for one. 
When the voting paper has been marked for voting by the soldier, he 
incloses it in an envelope addressed to the returning officer of the 
electoral district in which he resided when he enlisted and, baving 
sealed the envelope, delivers the same to the electoral officer, whose 
duty it is to forward it to the chief electoral officer at Wellington. 

he New Zealand plan involves the appointing of electoral officers 
for the several groups of the forces, wherever they may be. The 
duties of these officer must be performed sufficiently soon after the 
writ is issued to enable the marked ballot papers to reach the chief 
electoral officer before the date fixed for the general election. 

When the chief electoral officer receives the envelopes, addressed as 
aforesaid, from the several electoral — it is his duty to forward 
them at least seven days before the general election to the returning 
district, or, in the case of licensing voting 

district. 
cer opens the envelopes 
ursuant to an absent 

„ as provided for by 


The voter is 


officer. of each clectora 
papers, to the returning officer of each licensin 

At the counting of the votes the returning o 
and deals with them as if they had been issued 
voter's permit,” which has already been descri 
the act of 1 

This act of 1914 is strictly an emergency measure, ceasing to be 
operative at the completion of the next general election. 

CANADA’S WAR LEGISLATION. 

An act to enable Canadian soldiers on active military service during 
the present war to exercise their electoral franchise me a law 
Aprii 15, 1915. (See Statutes of Canada, 4915. ch. 11.) It is strictly 
a war measure and is to remain in force only during the present war. 
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The soldiers entitled to vote are male British subjects of at least 
21 years of age who within six months immediately preceding the date 


when appointed to or enlisted in the military forces of Canada had 
been resident in any electoral district in Canada for a period of not 
less than 30 days and were then qualified to vote there. 

The act nroyides that a sufficient supply of ballot papers in a form 
prescribed and of envelopes for holding the same, with a form of affi- 
davit printed thereon, shall be sent by the clerk of the Crown to the 
officer In command of the Canadian troops at Bermuda and to the 
secretary of the high commissioner for Canada in London, England. 
When the writ for a general election is issued, these officials are to 
be notified of the fact by cable, and they are required thereupon to 
distribute the ballot- papers and envelopes among the officers com- 
manding the squadrons, companies, batteries, éte., so that each yolun- 
teer soldier shall be provided with a ballot paver and envelope. 

The form of ballot provided shows four blank ballot papers, each 
pele j Posi and in French: 

I vote for 5 


Je vote pour x 
2. I vote for the Government. 
Je vote pour le Gouvernement, 
8. 1 vote for the opposition. 
e vote pour l'opposition. 
4. I vote for the Independent candidate. 
Je vote pour le candidat indépendant. 
The form of affidavit reads: 
“I (here insert full name), a (here insert rank and name of corps), 
make oath and say as follows: 
“1. That within the six months immediately preceding the date when 
1 was (enlisted or ig peg us the case may be) in the military forces 
of Canada the last place in which I was resident for 30 days is (bere 
Insert place of residence before enlistment. giving where possible the 
street address. range, township, or such other precise indication 
th ref as may be practicable) in in the Province of „und 
barr am not qualified to vote in any other electoral district. 
Or 


„1. That immedistely before I was enlisted (or appointed, as the case 
"may be) in the military forces of Canada I was qualified to be a voter 
4. Z That l we N Mle 0 vall for this election in 

rf a ave not ma an, ot r for this e on any 
election district. 5 oa, 

“3. That I am a British subject of the full age of 21. 

—ů— {Voter's signatare.) 

“Sworn before me this — day of „A. D. 19—. 5 

“Signature, rank and corps of commissioner officer.) 

pain A soldier who makes the affidavit is to be given a ballot paper, 
which he may then mark in the presence of a commissioned officer, but 
In such a manner os not to disclose to the officer or any other person 
how he is votine. He then folds the ballot paper and places it in the 
‘envelope, upon the back of which is a certificate to be siened by the 
commissioned officer to the effect that the document contained in the 
‘envelope was ‘written in his presence by the person named, and that 
according to the best information at his disposal he believed the state- 
ments contained in the affidavit to be true. 

The act provides how the envelopes are to be placed in suitable re- 
ceptacles, securely fastened and sealed, and forwarded by post to 
‘Canada ; how the returning officer shall ‘give notice to all candidates 
that he will open packages containing soldiers’ votes at a certain 
time and place. so that they or their agents may be present while the 
envelopes are beine o ; and how the ballots are to be counted 
and doubtful cases settled. 

If or envelope is not received before the close of the noll on polling 
day, it is not to be opened, but is to be kept with the other papers re- 
lating to the election, and when these are destroyed it is to be de- 


‘stroyed u a 

The act also provides for holding a poll at ench military camp or base 
at which volunteers are being trained in Canada for service during the 
war, (Ch, 11. see. 5. p. 5. 

Upon the isene of the writs for a general election a proclamation ts 
to be made notifring volunteers that they must make to the returning 
officer at each camp or base a written claim to the richt to vote in a 

articular electoral district where each was qualified to vote at the 

me of his enrollment or enlistment. or where he resided for 30 days 
within the @ months immediately preceding his enlistment. An affidavit 
must accompany each claim. 

From the written affidavits filed with him the returning officer at 
each hase or camp must pre a list of soldier voters. . He notifies 
the returning officer of each district that soldiers have claimed the right 
to vote for his district. The returning officer of each district then for- 
wards to the camp or base returning officer a certified copy of the 
voters’ lists for his district and telegraphs to him the names of the 
candidates nominated. 

A poll is opened at the camp or hase on the day fixed for holding 
the general election, and the usunt officials are provided for the polling 
such as fhe Dominion election act requires. 

A volunteer ‘whose name fs not on the Ust which bas been prepared 
Tor the election may take oath and claim his vote as u qualified voter 
for any election district 

The military authorities at every camp or base are required to afford 
all facilities necessary for the holding of the poll. 

At the close of the poll the votes ore counted. and the returning 
officer telegraphs the result to the returning officers of the several 
electors] districts for which votes have been cast. aud sends by regis- 
tered ‘mat! tmmediately thereafter to such returning officers the ballot 
boxes ae ‘received by him from the deputy returning officers, having 
fitst sealed ‘them ‘as provided by the election law. : 

In case ‘volunteers should be under orders to leave Canada subsequent 
to the issue of ‘the writ but prior to polling day. the governor In 
cownell is empowered to hold a poll on a day previous to their de- 


Offenses against the act are cnumerated and penalties prescribed. 

‘Mr. ‘COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Spenker, I wish ‘to ask 
unanimous ennsent to direct the attention of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Towner] to the motion he made a few moments ago 
to ‘correct the Recor and to suggest to him that the RECORD. 
if corrected ns he proposed, would not accurately set forth the 
facts. Now, as T understood him, ‘he corrected the Rxconp in 
this way. “On page 6118, left-hand column, appears this pues- 
tion of Mr. Key of Ohio: 


Is it not:a tuet that your party concurred on this bill? 
Mr. Towner, Yea. 


The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. in making the cor- 
rection, moved to strike out the word “concurred” and to in- 
sert the word “caucused.” That correction is proper, because 
“ caucused ” was the word used. But permit me to suggest to 
my friend from Iowa, who answered “ Yes,” that the Republicaus 
of the House have never during the Sixty-fifth Congress caucused 
on any legislative measure. There is a well-marked, perfectly 
understood distinction between a caucus and a conference. I 
read not long ago that Senator GALIINGER had sald that never 
since he had been a member of the Senate had the Republicans 
of the Senate caucused on any legislative measure, but that they 
have only conferences, which leave those attending them freo 
to act as they may deem best for the country. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In a moment. I think that the 
answer of the gentlemun from Iowa should not be simply “ Yes," 
but that it should be; Yes; only it was not a caucus, but a con- 
ference.” 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I should like to ask the gentle- 
men what word the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Key] used? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Caucused.” : 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What word did Mr. Key use? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. He used the word“ caucused.” 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If that was the word he used, 
that would be the accurate record. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But the gentleman does not un- 
derstand the situation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentieman asked to cor- 
rect the Recorp, and I understood the gentleman to say that 
Mr. Key used the ward“ caucused.” I do not know. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I was not making a motion. I 
was simply suggesting to the gentleman from Ilowa—— 

Mr. ASWELL = Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Louisiana rise? 

Mr..ASWELL. I object to any consideration of this matter 
until ‘the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kry] is present. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Permit me to say to my friend 
from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] and to my friend from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gannerr] that I ain not seeking to correct the Recorp ut 
all as to what the gentleman from Ohlo [Mr. Key] said, That 
was done 10 minutes ago on the motion of the gentieman from 
Iowa [Mr. Towner]. It appears here thut the question of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Key] has the word “ concurred,” and 
it should have been “-caucused,” as we all know. What I um 
suggesting is that the gentleman from Towa [Mr. Towner] ansk 
unanimous consent to correct his answer so that the permanent 
Recorv when made shall state the historical truth. I do not 
want it to appear that the Republicans of the present House 
*““caucused ” on any legislative measure. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would suggest that the 
Recorp ought to show what the gentleman from Iowa himself 
sald. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It does. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If it does, why correct the 
Record? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But I merely expressed the wish 
the gentleman from Iowa would ask permission to correct his 
answer as T have indicated. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. You want him to revise his re- 
marks? Is that it? 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner] say? 

Mr. TOWNER. I wanted to correct the language. The lan- 
guage is corrected and that is all I want to say. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] is, in fact, eriticizing my admis- 
sion that we had a caucus. Of course, I presume the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is right, as he always is, and that I am subject 
to that criticism; but I am perfectly willing to let the RECORD 
stand as it is. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Regular order, Mr. Speaker, 


POSTAGE ON AEROPLANE MAIL, 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 4208, and consider the sume, 
It is a little bill to authorize aeroplane rates on mails, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Spenker's table the bill S. 4208. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read us follows: 

A bill (S. 4208) authorizing the postage rates on acroplane mall. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General, in bis discretion, 


may require the payment of postage on mail carried by aeroplane at not 
exceeding 24 cents per ounce or fraction thereof. 


1918. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none. 

The question is on the third reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a- third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. f 

On motion of Mr, Moon, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

ESPIONAGE—CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 507). 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I desire now to call up the con- 
ference report on the bill H. R. 8753, known as the espionage 
net. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a point of order 
agninst the conference report. May I make the point of order 
now or after the reading of the report? 

The SPEAKER. What point of order does the. gentleman 
make? 

Mr. LONDON. I make the point of order that the managers 
on the part of the House have exceeded their authority under 
the rules.. 

The SPEAKER. We had better have the report read, so that 
the House will know what it is. 

The Clerk will read the conference report. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8753) to amend section 3, title 1, of the act entitled “An act to 
punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neu- 
trality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to punish 
espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917, having 
inet, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 6. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1. 2, and 8, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
4, und agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lleu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: or attempt to obstruct’; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ and whoever, when the United States is at war, shall willfully 
utter, print, write, or publish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, 
or abusive language about the form of government of the United 
States, or the Constitution of the United States, or the military 
or naval forces of the United States, or the flag of the United 
States, or the uniform of the Army or Navy of the United States; 
or any language intended to bring the form of government of 
the United States, or the Constitution of the United States, or 
the military or naval forces of the United States, or the flag of 
the United States, or the uniform of the Army or Navy of the 
United States into contempt, seorn, contumely, or disrepute, or 
shall willfully utter, print, write, or publish any language. in- 
tended to incite, provoke, or encourage resistance to the United 
States, or to promote the cause of its enemies, or shall willfully 
display the flag of any foreign enemy, or shall willfully. by 
utterance, writing, printing, publication, or language spoken, 
urge, incite, or advocate any curtailment of production in this 
country of any thing or things, product or products, necessary 
or essential to the prosecution ef the war in which the United 
States may be engaged, with intent by such curtailment to 
cripple or hinder the United States in the prosecution of the 
war, and whoever shall willfully advocate, teach, defend, or 
suggest the doing of any of the acts or things in this section 
enumerated, and whoever shall by word or net support or favor 
the cause of any country with which the United States is at 
war or by word or act oppose the cause of the United States 
therein”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ Provided, That any employee or official of: the United States 
Government who commits any disloyal act or utters any un- 
patriotic or disloyal language, or who, in an abusive and violent 
manner criticizes the Army or the Navy or the flag of the 
United States shall be at once dismissed from the service. Any 


such employee shall be dismissed by the head of the department 
in which the employee may be engaged, and any such official 
shall be dismissed by the authority having potver to appoint a 
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successor to the dismissed official”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered S. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec, 2. That section, 1 of Title XII and all, other provi- 
sions of the act entitled ‘An act to punish acts of interference 
with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to 
enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes,’ approved June 15, 1917, which apply to section 3 
of Title I thereof shall apply with equal force and effect to 
said section 3 as amended. 

“ Title XII of the said aet of June 15, 1917, be, and the same 
is hereby, amended by adding thereto the following section: 

“* Sec. 4. When the United States is at war, the Postmaster 
General may, upon evidence satisfactory to him that any person 
or concern is using the mails in violation of any of the provi- 
sions of this act, Instruct the postmaster at any post office at 
which mail is received addressed to such person or concern to 
return to the postmaster: at the office at which they were origi- 
nally: mailed all letters or other matter so addressed, with the 
words: Mail to this address. undeliverable under espionage 
net“ plainly written or stamped upon the outside thereof, and 
all such letters or other matter so returned te such postmasters 
shall be by them returned to the senders thereof under such 
regulations as the Postmaster General may prescribe.’ ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title, and agree to the same, 

E. X. WEBB, 
O. OC. CABLIN, 
WARREN GARD, 
Dick T. MORGAN; 
GEORGE S. GRAHAM, 
Managers on the part of the House.. 
LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
KNUTE NELSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3. Title 
I, of the act entitled „An act to. punish acts of interference 
with the foreign relations, the neutrality. and the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, to punish’ espionage, and better to 
enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 15, 1917, submit the following written 
statement’ explaining the effect of the action agreed on: 

On amendment No. 1, on which the House recedes, brings 
within the crimes denounced in section 1 of the bill those who 
“say or do anything except by way of bona fide and not disloyal 
advice to an investor or investors.” 

On amendment No. 2, on which the House recedes, is a matter 
of punctuation made necessary by amendment No. 3. 

On amendment No. 3. on which the House recedes, adds the 
words “or ineite or attempt to incite,” making a person guilty 
who attempts to cause or incite, or attempts to incite, insubordt- 
nation, ete. 

On amendment No. 4: Here the House recedes with an amend- 
ment. This amendment relates to the recruiting or enlistment 
service of the United States. The Senate amendment reads 
“or discourage or willfully: attempt to obstruct or discourage.” 
The amendment agreed on strikes out all of this amendment ex- 
cept the words “ or attempt to obstruct.” With this amendment 
it will be a crime to willfully obstruct and also tovattempt to 
obstruct the recruiting or: enlistment service of the United 
States. 

On amendment No. 5: The House recedes with an amendment: 
The effect of this amendment is to modify the Senate amendment 
us shown in the bill printed with the Senate amendment, on 
page 2. line 21, by striking out the word “contemptuous”; on 
page 3. line 8, after the word “shall,” to add “ willfully”; and 
on page 3. line 15, to strike out the word“ favor.” 

On amendment No. 6: The Senate recedes on this amend- 
ment, 

On amendment No. 7: The House here recedes with an amend- 
ment. The Senate amendment was modified in conference by 
striking therefrom the words:“in the executive branch.“ The 
Senate amendment provided for dismissal from the service any 
employee or official in the executive branch of the Government. 
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The amendment as agreed upon in conference extends this to 
any official or employee of the Government. 

On amendment No. 8: The House recedes with an amendment. 
The change made in the Senate amendment by the conferees 
consisted in limiting section 4 of the espionage act as amended 
in section 2 of this bill by the words placed at the beginning 
of the section, “ When the United States is at war.“ 

E. Y. Wess, 

C. C. CARLIN, 

WARREN GARD, 

Dick T. Mondax, 

GEORGE S. GRAHAM, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. Now, what is the gentleman's point? 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, at the time this bill passed 
the House it provided for the punishment of certain acts, such 
as the conveying of false reports or false statements, with in- 
tent to interfere with the operation or success of the military 
or naval forces, or to promote the success of its enemies. It 
further provided a penalty for obstructing the sale of bonds 
or other securities. It provided a penalty for encouraging in- 
subordination or refusal of duty. A number of amendments 
were adopted by the Senate, amendments which almost com- 
pletely changed the character of the bill. An issue arose be- 
tween the Senate and the House. The conferees, among other 
things, agreed to strike out four lines in the Senate amendment 
which completely changed the character of the legislation. 

Mr. WEBB. On what page? : 

Mr. LONDON. The amendment designated in the printed 
copy as No. 6. 7 

The SPEAKER, What is it in the report? 

Mr. LONDON. It is page 3, line 21. It reads as follows: 

Provided, however, That nothing In this act shall be construed as 
limiting the liberty or impairing the right of any individual to publish 
or speak what is true, with good motives and for justifiable ends. 

Now, I realize the rules of the House permit the conferees 
within certain limits to agree to a modification of the bill as it 
passes the House and of the bill as it passes the Senate, pro- 
vided the character of the legislation is not changed. I con- 
tend that by receding from its disagreement to this amendment 
of the Senate they have destroyed the entire bill. They have 
destroyed all that this legislation was intended to accomplish. 

Take, for instance, this case: A man is charged with obstruct- 
ing the sale of bonds or other securities. He attempts to justify 
his position by arguing that there are means other than bonds 
of obtaining the necessary financial resources for the conduct 
of the war. He argues that instead of the ratio being, as to-day, 
3 to 10 or 3 to 9, as between income tax and bonds, the ratio 
should be 8 to 2 or 9 to 1, or that all the income, all the finan- 
cial resources necessary for the Government in the proper 
conduct of the war, should be raised by taxation. Unless he 
enn prove his good motive, unless he is given an opportunity 
to prove his motive, unless he is given an opportunity to prove 
that his expression of opinion was honest and was calculated 
to better the condition of the people of the United States and 
to strengthen the Government of the United States; in other 
words, unless he is given an opportunity to prove the truth of 
his statement, he is deprived of every right under this bill. 

Now, I realize there is not a more contemptible creature in 
the world than a spy. He has always been regarded with hatred. 
The very profession of a spy brings disgust to every intelligent 
man. I am not arguing against an espionage bill. I contend, 
however, there is enough law to-day to hang every spy in the 
United States. 

By withdrawing its disagreement to this section of the Senate 
amendment the House conferees agreed with the Senate on a 
complete reversal of the policy of the bill, n complete destruction 
of its very object. I realize that technically they may strike 
out a few words, but this is a ease where by striking out a few 
words they have taken the very bottom out of the bill. They 
have destroyed the very basis of the bill. The bill was not 
calculated to punish free opinion. The biil was not calculated 
to punish those who had economic theories to advance which 
may not be popular at the present moment, or which may not 
conform to the economic theories of a particular grand jury or 
a particular district attorney. 

The bill was calculated te punish obstruction to the sale of 
bonds, to the sale of securities. The bill was aimed at, striking 
at, those who would encourage sedition and mutiny in the Army. 
The bill was calculated to strike at those who would interfere 
with the operation or success of the military or naval forces. 
While I can not go into the merits of the bill—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would request the gentleman 
from New York to read the Senate amendments and then read 
the changes that the conferees made in them. 


Mr. LONDON. It is a part of another amendment, althongh 
it is designated here as a separate amendment. But it is really 
a part of the entire Senate amendment, It is No. 6. It reads: 

Provided, however, That nothing in this act shall be construed as limit- 
ing the liberty or impairing the right of any individual to 2 or 
speak what is true, with good motives, and for justifiable ends. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Ves. 

Mr. GORDON. You have read only a part of the Senate 
amendment. All preceding that, in italics, is a Senate amend- 
ment. i 

Mr. LONDON. That is what I said. By striking out this 
portion of the Senate amendment they have not only mutilated 
the Senate amendment, but they have mutilated the bill as it 
passed the House. 

Mr. GORDON. But in responding to the Speaker you should 
have read the whole Senate amendment. 

Mr. LONDON. If that was the intention of the Speaker, the 
entire Senate amendment begins on page 2, line 18. That is 
rather a long amendment. i 

Mr. GORDON. Read it. 

Mr. LONDON. Ishall read it. 

The SPEAKER. What is the number of it? 

Mr. LONDON. Number 5. 

The SPEAKER. Let the gentleman read it. 

Mr. LONDON. I read: 
and whoever, when the United States is at war, shall willfully utter, 
print, write, or publish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, 
or abusive language about the form of government of the United States, 
or the Constitution of the United States, or the military or naval forces 
of the United States, or the nag of the United States, or the uniform 
of the Army or Navy of the United States, or any language intended to 
bring the form of government of the United States, or the Cohstitution 
of the United States, or the military or naval forces of the United 
States, or the flag of the United States, or the uniform of the Army or 
Navy of the United States into contempt, scorn, contumely, or disrepute 
or shall willfully utter, print, write, or publish an angen e intended 
to incite, provoke, or encourage resistance to the Unite: States, or to 
promote the cause of its enemies, or shall willfully display the nag of 
any foreign enemy, or shall by utterance, writing, printing, publica- 
tion, or language spoken, urge, incite, or advocate any curtailment of 
production in this country of any thing or Mingi product or products, 
55 or essential to the prosecution of the war in which the 
United States may be engaged, with intent by such curtailment to crip- 
ple or hinder the United States in the prosecution of the war, and 
whoever shall wilifuily advocate, favor, teach, defend, or suggest the 
doing of any of the acts or things in this section enumerated, and who- 
ever shall by word or act support or favor the cause of the German 
Empire or its allies in the preset war or by word or act oppose tho 
cause of the United States therein, shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 20 years, or both, 


The conferees struck out the following four lines: 


Provided, however, That nothing in this act shall be construed as Um- 
iting the liberty or opening the right of any individual to publish or 
speak what is true, with good motives, and for justifiable ends. 

Now, my contention is that by eliminating these four lines the 
conferees mutilated the House bill; they mutilated the Senate 
amendment. They completely destroyed all its meaning. They 
have deprived the people of America of a right, because if n war 
can not be conducted with the right of the people to hear the 
truth and speak the truth there must be something wrong about 
it. I contend that the more the truth is known to democratic 
countries the sooner the war will end in the triumph of 
democracy. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 
man yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I understand this proviso 
was u part of the Senate amendment No. 6? 

Mr. LONDON, Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 
the House. 

Mr. LONDON. I stated that. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. It went to the Senate, and 
the Senate included this proviso in the bill; and then it went to 
the conferees, and the conferees agreed to strike it out and the 
Senate receded from it? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. But suppose the House would pass an 
appropriation bill in connection with a celebration, appropri- 
ating money for 10,000 bottles of champagne, The Senate would 
make it 25,000 bottles of champague. The conferees would 
agree to strike out the word “ champagne“ and make it 25,000 
bottles. Would the conferees be in order? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. The Senate puts in a proviso, 
and then they go into conference, and the conferees on the part 
of the Senate recede on their own motion from that amendment, 
which they have pay in, and which they have a perfect right 
to do. 

Mr. LONDON. 
they receded. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


Tt was not placed there by 


I am not interested in the question of whether 


They did recede, 


1918. 
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Mr. LONDON. What I am interested in is that the words 
were stricken out, the effect of the striking out being to destroy 
the meaning of the bill. In other words, the House conferees 
could have agreed to the Senate amendment if they had retained 
these lines; but by striking out these lines they destroyed the 
meaning of the Senate amendment. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Spenker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Does the gentleman contend that the bill as it 
passed the Senate was changed by the Senate by inserting this 
amendment and then the amendment was receded from? If so, 
U take it that the House bill as it passed the liouse has not been 
changed by the House conferees. 

Mr. LONDON. No. I contend that the striking out of these 
few lines destroys the meaning of the Senate amendment and 
completely reverses the policy of the House—the legislative in- 
tention of the House. 

Beas’ WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right 
there 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. The language that was stricken out was a whole 
Senate amendment. It was Senate amendment No. 6, separate 
and distinct from the Senate amendment No, 5, which the gentle- 
man has read in connection with it. 

Mr. LONDON, I know; but the fact that it is numbered here 
as a separate amendment does not mean that it is a separate 
and distinet thing. It is part of one sentence. It is not even 
separated by a period, and you can not strike out the lines 
without modifying the meaning of the Senate amendment. 

Mr. WINGO, The gentleman does not contend that these 
words: 

Provided, however, That nothing in this act shall be construed as 
limiting the liberty or 4 the right of any individual to publish 
or speak what is true, with good motive, and for justifiable ends— 

The gentleman does not deny that that language constitutes 
one separate and distinct amendment of the Senate? 

Mr. LONDON. It constitutes a dependent sentence. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not catch my question. 

Mr. LONDON. We are not here on the floor of the Senate. 
We are not to decide whether it is an amendment to a particular 
proposition that was before the Senate then. We are dealing 
‘with the amendment to the House bill. So far as we are con- 
cerned, we are concerned with the logical situation. The logical 
situation is this 

Mr. WINGO. One moment. The gentleman evidently has not 
caught my question. I want to ask him if he contends that that 
is not a separate and distinct amendment? 

Mr. LONDON. I contend, so far as the House is concerned, 
it is an integral part of the Senate amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. But does the gentleman contend that as a mat- 
ter of mechanical structure in the bill 

Mr. LONDON. That has to do solely with the parliamentary 
situation as it developed in the discussion of the bill by the 
Senate. : 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman contend that a point of 
order can be made in the House because the conferees permitted 
the Senate to recede from one of its amendments to a House 
bill? Upon what does the gentleman base any such contention? 

Mr. LONDON. I contend that the House managers, by con- 
senting to the striking out of language which changes the char- 
acter of the legislation, violated a rule just as much as they 
would have done by adding words which changed the character 
of legislation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is not the gentleman arguing 
the merits rather than the point of order? 

Mr. LONDON. I think I am arguing the point of order, but 
if I were given an opportunity I would argue the merits. I 
contend there are no merits in the action of the conferees. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman is very 
shrewdly stating a case with regard to the merits of the propo- 
sition without coming to the point of order at all. In the first 
place, the Senate inserted an amendment to a House Dill, and 
then the Senate conferees receded from that Senate amendment, 
so that there is no point of difference between the Senate and 
the House on that matter. Wherein did the conferees exceed 
their authority in permitting the Senate to have its way on its 
own proposition? : 

Mr. LONDON. But the mistake the gentleman makes is this: 
He takes this number (6) that is placed in line 21, on page 3, as 
marking the logical separation between lines 22, 23, 24, and 25, 
nnd the lines which precede it. I contend that it is logically 
one thing; that as a matter of fact it forms a dependent sen- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


tence, the principal sentence of which precedes line 21; that it 
is logically inseparable, and that by striking out a part of a 
sentence, with the result that the meaning has been destroyed, 
the House managers have exceeded their authority. 

. Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman confirms what 
I said, that he is making a statement in support of something 
in which he believes, but which has nothing to do with the point 
of order. The point of order is that the House conferees ex- 
ceeded their authority, : 

Mr. LONDON. Of course, I never say anything except what 
I believe. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is speaking in 
favor of something that he wants to get into the Recorp; that 
is the point. 

Mr. LONDON. No. The chairman of the committee [Mr. 
Wess] has consented to give me some time to state my position 
on the merits, and that has nothing to do with the point of 
order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is for the Chair to decide, 
but I suggest that the gentleman has not sustained his point of 
order. He has been speaking on the merits from the beginning. 

Mr. LONDON. I can not improve my argument. I ain sorry 
I can not, because I think I am right. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman could improve 
on his point of order. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana will state it. 

Mr. ASWELL. I understood the gentleman from New York 
had five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. No; he is speaking on a point of order. 

Mr. GORDON. If the gentleman will permit me, it seems to 
me the gentleman from Pennsylvania misapprehends the char- 
acter and scope of this Senate amendment, 

Mr. LONDON. By the way, will the gentleman yield there? 
1 will tell him that he may injure himself by agreeing with me, 
so that he should be careful. 

Mr. GORDON. Never mind about my injuring myself. I 
think I can take care of myself. The House passed this bill“ 
without the matter inserted in italics on pages 2 and 3. There- 
upon it went to the Senate, and the Senate inserted a lot of 
stuff, plainly in violation of the Federal Constitution guarantee- 
ing freedom of speech and of the press, and then, in order to re- 
move part of the sting and poison from it, after very long de- 
bate, as we read in the newspapers, they inserted at the end of 
it a proviso that in prosecutions under the amendment of a 
page and a half inserted by the Senate, which provided a penalty 
of 20 years’ imprisonment and a fine of $10,000, the defendant on 
trial might offer in evidence for words spoken or written proof 
tending to show that the facts alleged were true and that they 
were published or spoken with good motives and for justifiable 
ends. That being an integral part of the Senate amendment 
when it came back to the House, the point of order of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] is that the Senate con- 
ferees destroyed the legality of their own amendment by reced- 
ing from the saving clause. 1 think that is his position. 

The SP ER. The Chair has nothing to do with the con- 
stitutionality of the law. That is for the courts. The rule in 
this country ever since the Zenner cuse, which was prior to the 
formation of the Constitution, has been that the truth of an 
assertion can be offered in mitigation or defense. The Chair 
has nothing to do with that, and neither has the House. That 
also is for the courts. The only thing that the Chair has to 
decide is not whether he likes this bill or does not like it or 
whether the gentleman from New York likes it or does not like 
it. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] has made a 
very ingenious argument ‘The question is, Did these conferees 
exceed their authority? What did they do? The Senate re- 
ceded from its amendment and the House conferees agreed to it. 
That is all there is to it one way or the other. It may be that 
it would be a very healthy process if the Senate would recede 
more frequently. [Laughter.] But, anyhow, whatever the fact 
may be about that, the Chair overrules the point of order. The 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wes] has an hour. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Wres] if he will not agree to two or three 
hours’ discussion of this bill? 

Mr. WEBB. I think the gentleman from New York has al- 
ready taken about half an hour. 

Mr. LONDON. The Senate debated this bill for a number of 
weeks, if not months. 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, no. 

Mr. LONDON. | How long was the Senate debating it? 


Mr. WEBB. About two days, 
Mr. LONDON. I was under the impression that they had it 
for weeks. 
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Mr. WEBB. It is the Overman bill that the gentleman has in 
his mind. 

Mr. LONDON. At any rate, if 96 Members can debate a bill 
for two days, I do not see why 435 Members should not be given 
an opportunity to discuss it for a couple of hours. 

Mr. WEBB. As far as I am concerned, every Member will 
have n right to say what he thinks he ought to say on this sub- 
ject; but I do not think the gentleman from New York ought 
to ask for two or three hours to speak. I told him I would give 
him 15 minutes. That is more than any other Member has asked 
for; and because he did not get more than 15 minutes from 
me I believe the gentleman made his point of order, and under 
that he got in a very considerable discussion of the merits of 
the bill. 

Mr. LONDON. The time which I occupied on the point of 
order had nothing to do with the 15 minutes promised me by 
the gentleman, and I am not going to release him from that 
promise. 

Mr. WEBB. I am going to give the gentleman 15 minutes. 
Mr. Speaker, when this bill passed the House it applied only to 
false statements for the purpose of injuring the sale of bonds. 
It went to the Senate; they discussed it in committee at a num- 
ber of meetings, and amended it according to the italicized lan- 
guage in the bill. They added some new offenses and penalties 
therefor, and amongst them they condemned any person when 
the United States is at war who shall willfully utter, print, 
write, or publish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, 
or abusive language about the form of the Government of the 
United States or the Constitution of the United States, and so 
forth. 

The House conferees insisted on striking out the word “ con- 
temptuous,” because it was a matter difficult to prove. Whether 
it is contemptuous depends somewhat on the man’s attitude, his 
general appearance, and it made it difficult to prove. The Senate 
agreed to strike it out. 

So it now reads: 

Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall willfully utter, 
print, write, or publish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, 

* or abusive language about the form of government of the United States, 
or the Constitution of the United States, or the military or naval forces 
of the United States, or the flag of the United States, or the uniform 
of the Army oc Navy of the United States, or any language intended 
to bring the form of government of the United States, or the Consti- 
tution of the United States, or the military or naval forces of the 
United States, or the rak of the United States, or the uniform of the 
Army or Navy of the United States into contempt, scorn, contumely, or 
disrepute, or shall willfully utter, print, write, or publish any language 
intended to incite, -provoke, or encourage resistance to the United 
States, or to promote the cause of its enemies, or shall willfully dis- 
play the flag of any foreign enemy, or shall by utterance, writing, 
printing, publication, or language spoken, urge, incite, or advocate howd 
curtailment of production in t country of any thing or things, prod- 
uct or products, necessary or essentiai to the prosecution of the war in 
which the United States may be engaged, with intent by such curtail- 
ment to cripple or hinder the United States in the prosecution of the 

war, and whoever shall willfully advocate, favor, teach, defend, or 
suggest the doing of any of the acts or things in this section enumerated, 
and whoever shall by word or act support or favor the cause of the 

German Empire or its allies in the present war or by word or act oppose 

the cause oF the United States therein, shall be punished by a fine of 

5 5 ore than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 20 years, 

or both. è 

The House conferees insisted on striking out the word “ favor,” 
because that is a mental attitude; and we struck out the words 
“German Empire and her allies,” because that would include 
Bulgarin and Turkey, with whom we are not at war, and in- 
serted “any country with which the United States is at war.” 
We aiso struck out the word “ discourage” where it says “ who- 
ever shall discourage enlistment.” The Senate agreed, and so 
we mude the amendment read “whoever shall attempt to ob- 
struct the recruiting service of the United States,” and so forth. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have been thinking about sec- 
tion 4, which, I think, is the hardest part of the bill to vote for. 
It has been added. That is practically the one that the House, 
by a very strong vote, when this bill was originally before it, 
struck out. 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, no; the gentleman is mistaken, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. When the original bill was 
passed In the House, the House was opposed to it. 

Mr, WEBB. Under the espionage act, which we passed a 
year ago, the Postmaster General has refused mailing privileges 
to a number of publications. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
this bill. 

Mr. WEBB. I know; but we put in the espionage act the 
following provision: 

Secrion 1. Every letter, writing, circular, postal card, picture, print, 
engraving, photograph, 3 pamphlet, book, or other publica- 
tion, matter, or thing, of any kind, in violation of any of the provi- 


I am referring to section 4 of 


sions of this act is hereby declared to be nonmailable matter and shall 


not be conveyed in the mails or delivered from any post office or by 
any letter carrier: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be so con- 
strued as to authorize any H 57 — other n an employee of the dead 
letter office, duly authorized thereto, or other persons upon à search 
warrant authorized by law, to open any letter not addressed to himself. 

Sec, 2. Every letter, writing, circular, postal card, picture, print, en- 
graving, photograph, newspaper, pamphlet, book, or other publication, 
matter, or thing, of any kind, con mao any matter advocating or urg- 
ing treason, insurrection, er forclble resistance to any law of the United 
States is hereby declared to be nonmailable. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I agree to all that. That meets 
with my approyal, but that is not what I am talking about. 

Mr. WEBB. I understand; but under that language, which 
we put in the espionage act, the Postmaster General has ex- 
cluded publications containing pro-German propaganda and mat- 
ter in violation of the espionage act. i 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And he ought to have the 


power. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; he ought to have the power, which he 
does have, and these propagandists get contributions from all 
over the country. They are receiving their strength through thè 
mails of the United States; and in section 4 all we do is to 
give the Postmaster General, when he has satisfactory evidence, 
the authority to stop the delivery of that mail to any person 
violating the provisions of this act as we propose to amend it, 
and return it to the sender instead of delivering it to the propa- 
gandist. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is not all that section 4 
does; that is only one of the minor parts of it, Let me call the 
gentleman's attention to what I have in mind. 

The Postmaster General may, upon evidence satisfactory to him that 
any person or concern is using the mails in violation of any of the 
provisions of this act, instruct the postmaster at any post office at 
which mail is received addressed to such person or concern to return to 
the postmaster at the office at which they were originally mailed all 
letters or other matter so addressed. 

And so forth. 

Now, what does that do? It does this: Here is a pub- 
lication, a perfectly legitimate monthly magazine, in excel- 
lent standing throughout the country. It contains, we will 
say, that which purports to be a true statement of the exact 
condiions relative to anything connected with the war for a 
proper and laudable purpose. Now, the Postmaster General 
under this provision, for any reason on earth that looks good 
to him, can starve that publication to death in one week by 
stopping all letters coming to it. He can stop all money reach- 
ing it through the mail, stop all subscriptions coming to it; 
he can starve it to death in one week’s time. There is no re- 
view, no redress, nothing. g 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, J think my friend ought not make that 
statement. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I want to make just that state- 
ment, just as broad and square as that, because that is the 
literal truth. 

Mr. WEBB.. He can go into the Federal court and have 
the action reviewed by mandamus or injunction. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. He can not. 

Mr. WEBB. It is done every day under the fraud-order stat- 
ute, which is on all fours with this section 4. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. He probably could under the 
old law, and that is the point I make. 

Mr. WEBB. He can do it under the fraud-order law, and 
he can do it under this provision. 4 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, He can not under this. It says 
“for any reason satisfactory to the Postmaster General.” 
Therein lies the vice of the whole thing. 

Mr. WEBB. Does the gentleman think that is new language 
in the postal laws of this country? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not care whether it is new 
or old language. It is new in this application. 

Mr. WEBB. Similar power has been in the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s hands since 1890 with reference to all fraud matters, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Of course, power of that kind is 
given to the Postmaster Gencral under certain conditions and 
purposes. I am not criticizing that or discussing it. I am apply- 
ing the power of the Postmaster General to do this thing, to 
starve to death any magazine or newspaper in the United States 
in one week’s time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman implies that 
you could starve a magazine to death for fraud, but not for 
treason. 

Mr. WEBB. That is a good answer to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 3 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Oh, the gentleman has not come 
within a mile of answering my question. I can see where he 
could do it for treason, and if that was written in the law 
nobody would criticize it, but treason is as far from this as 
Seattle is from being Elysium, and that is some distance. We 
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are not discussing treason. We are discussing the power given 
to the Postmaster General. 


Mr. GORDON. For reasons satisfactory to him.” 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Satisfactory to him and to no- 
body else; and when that should be brought Letore a court the 
court would promptly and efficiently say, We do not make the 
law, the law is written by Congress, and the law says any rea- 
son satisfactory to the Postmaster General is sufficient, and that 
we can not review.” It does not have to relate in the slightest 
degree to treason, not in the slightest degree to anything of an 
improper character. If the tendency of the article in the news- 
paper is one that the Postmaster General dogs not like, he can 
close up the paper. I believe that we should give to the Post- 
master General and to other officials every power necessary 
effectively to accomplish the legitimate purposes of this act, but 
we all know that partisanship is not always kept out of the con- 
duct of officials in any administration, and this is the most 
dangerous power that I have yet seen conferred or attempted 
to be conferred upon any executive in this Government. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman gave the Postmaster 
General much larger powers when he yoted for the espionage 
law than we ask him to give him now, because he gave him the 
power in the original espionage law, title 12, to shut out of 
the mails all of the newspapers of the United States that vio- 
lated any provision of the espionage act, all of the Socialist 
organization papers that violated it, all propaganda that vio- 
lated it. That keeps those things from going into the mails; but 
now here is the converse which they think they need, and that 
is where there is an organization or an individual engaged in 
that sort of propaganda, collecting money from all over the 
United States to carry it on, using the mails of this country, 
which should not be used for the purpose of undermining the 
very Government whose mails they take advantage of, then he 
can stop mail from being delivered to a person violating this act. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Then, why did not the gentle- 
man specifically put in the provision that the mail would be 
stopped only in the case where the publication was engaged in 
extending a propaganda of I. W. W.ism, of socialism, anarch- 
ism, or treason? 

Mr. WEBB. We go further than that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. You do not go that distance 
at all. 

Mr. WEBB. We make it for any violation of any of the 
provisions of this act. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is what I say. 

Mr. WEBB. Why confine it to the Industrial Workers of the 
World? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
of the provisions of the act. 
mind 

Mr. WEBB. He must have evidence. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If for any reason that looks 
good to him he thinks it in violation of the language of any of 
the many provisions of the act, then he can do this, and I want 
to say to the gentleman that the Postmaster General under this 
can stop and starve out in one week half a dozen of the leading 
magazines of the country for the articles which they published 
last month ; 

Mr. WEBB. They ought to have been indicted and put in 
jail if they violated any provision of the espionage act or any 
provision of the amendments we propose. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not think so. 

Mr. WEBB. If they violate the provisions of law they ought 
to be put in jail. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman will permit 
me there, they have not violated the provisions of the law; but 
if the Postmaster General in his mind wanted to think they had, 
he could put them out of business. 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman does not correctly quote the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have read it and I correctly 
quote it. 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman says it is in the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s mind. The language of the bill is “ upon evidence satis- 
factory to the Postmaster General.” It is the same language 
used in reference to fraud. Some years ago the mails were 
being used to prosecute all sorts of get-rich-quick schemes, and 
Congress passed an act and used the identical language in that 
act that is used here. As the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
JoHNSON] says, it is proper to stop frauds, it is proper to stop 
treason. Here is what the Congress provided in section 8929 
of the Revised Statutes as amended by the act of 1890: 


The Postmaster General may upon evidence satisfactory to him that 
any person is engaged in any fraudulent lottery, gift enterprise, or 
scheme for the distribution of money, or of any real or personal prop- 
erty, by lot, by chance— 


And so forth. 


It may or may not be a violation 
If the Postmaster General in his 


The language I call attention to is this: 
The Postmaster General may, upon evidence satisfactory to him— 


do certain things. 

The Congress gave our Postmaster General power to break 
up great financial institutions, but they could not be broken 
up unless fraudulent. Now we want to stop the use of the 
mails by men who are using all sorts of propaganda to under- 
mine our country in war. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
gentleman—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman from North 
Carolina wants the bill strong enough to curb treasonabie 
doings of antigovernment people all the way from the red- 
handed Industrial Workers of the World, the dynamiters, the 
poison dark spreaders of revolution, and so on up to the 
white-livered rabbits who try to tear down the Army and the 
Nation under the guise of free speech. 

Mr. WEBB. Anybody violating the provisions of this 
and using the mails of the United States ought to have 
mail privileges taken away from them. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Let me put a question to the 
gentleman. Was or was not the Metropolitan Magazine a short 
time ago suppressed or its passage through the mails stopped 
until a certain article was taken out of it? 

Mr. WEBB. I did not read the article, but I know you 
can go to the courts if the postmaster exceeds his authority 
and mandamus him, and if it is a perfectly legitimate article 
you can send it through the mails. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Not under this. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. : 

Mr. FESS. In speaking of the lottery law, there is not 
nearly so much danger in the execution of that law as there 
is in the punishment of persons who might speak or write 
something. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that the lottery law 
was only one of the many different kinds of frauds mentioned 
in this act—all sorts of schemes to get rich quick, all sorts 
of frauds which were sent through the mails—and the Post- 
master General was given the right, under evidence satisfac- 
tory to himself, to stop all money orders going to those persous 
practicing frauds. In 1890 the Congress confined the Post- 


Let me be specific with the 


act 
the 


master General's power to stop money orders going to certain 


persons whom he found or had evidence to lead him to believe 
were using the mails for fraudulent purposes. Now, in the 
act of 1895 it went still further and gave the power to stop 
all mail matter—registered mail, letters, pamphlets, and every- 
thing else—and that statute is really broader than the one we 
are asking you to pass to-day. 

Mr. FESS. That law was passed in time of peace, this in 
time of war. You would not think of executing this law in any 
other time except in war time? 

Mr. WEBB. It is exclusively confined to the time when 
the United States is at war, and only then can this section 
be in force. 

Mr. FESS. That is the saving element. 

Mr. WEBB. Les, sir. I realize that this 
power 

Mr. FESS, It is. 

Mr. WEBB. But we are living in unusual times. They tell 
us our Government—our whole system of running the" war—is 
secretly and determinedly being undermined by pro-German 
propagandists; and is it possible anybody here desires that 
the use of the mails be given to the class of men who are try- 
ing to destroy the Government of the United States? I can 
not see the distinction in the powers granted. I do see a 
stronger reason for doing this now than in peace times, in 
order to give the Postmaster General the right te exclude such 
pro-German letters and propaganda from the mails. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will yield to my friend. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The gentleman stated an oppor- 
tunity would be given to those who wished to speak on this bill. 
I am in favor of the bill, and I would like to have a little 
time. 8 

Mr. WEBB. I will yield the gentleman five minutes. I sim- 
ply wanted to get through with making the statement as well 
as I could, and I think I have covered the report, considering 
the interruptions. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Five minutes. I first yield to the gentle man 
from Alabama [Mr. Dent] to present a conference report for 
printing under the rule. : 


is a broad 
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REGISTRATION FOR MILITARY SERVICE. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I stbmit a conference report, 
together with a statement on Senate joint resolution 124, for 
printing under the rule. 

t The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution by 
itle, 

Tlie Clerk read as follows: 


Senate joint resolution 124, providing for the registration for mili- | 


tary service of all male persons, citizens of the United States er resid- 
ing in the United States, who have since the Sth day of June, 1917, 
on or before the day set for the registration by proclamation by the 
President, attained the age of 21 years, in accordance with such rules 
and regulations as the President may prescribe, under the terms of an 
act approved May 18, 1917, entitlec “ act authorizing the President 
ia 2 temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
ates.” 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed under the rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, who 
presented this report, has just stated that these are unusual 
times, and I think he might have added ominous times in the 
life of the Republic. I think they are just such times that a 
bill of this kind should be introduced and enacted into law 
without one dissenting vote. I want to read a part of section 3, 
on page 2 of the bill: 

Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall willfully utier, 
print, write, or publish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, 
or abusive language about the form of government of the United States, 
or the Constitution of the United States, or the military or naval forces 
of the United States, or the fag of the United States, or the uniform 
of the Ariny or Navy of the United States, or any language intended 
to bring the form o vernment of the United States or the Consti- 
tution of the United States, or the military or naval forces of the 
United States, or the flag of the United States, or the uniform of the 
Army or Navy of the United States into contempt, scorn, contumeiy, 
or disrepute, or shall willfully utter, print, write, or publish any lan- 
gusge intended to incite, provoke, or encourage resistance to the United 
States, or to promote the cause of its enemies, or shall willfully dis- 
play the flag of any foreign enemy, or shall by utterance, writing, 
printing, publication, or language spoken, urge. incite, or advocate an 
curtailment of production in t country of any thing or things, pe e 
uct or products, necessary or essential to the prosecution of the war 
in which the United States may be enga š th intent by such cur- 
_taflment to cripple or hinder the United States in the prosecution of 
the war, and whoever shall willfully advocate, favor, teach, defend, or 
suggest the doing of any of the acts or things in this section enumerated. 
and whoever shall by word or act support or favor the cause of the 
German Empire or its allies in the present war or by word or act 
oppose the cause of the United States therein, shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 20 
years, ov both. 

I call that a splendid provision to curb the slander of those 
now opposing the Government in this great war. I wish it had 
included the willful hauling down and mutilation of the flag 
as well, There are but two sides to the great question con- 
fronting the people of the United States involving the welfare 
if not the absolute existence of our Nation, I do not think there 
is a place to-day where a person ought to be or can be except 
on the side of loyalty to our country and to the Army that is 
defending our country at home and abroad in a war that was 
forced upon us. [Applause.] 

I am glad that they have seen fit to bring in this bill. I 
hope it will wipe the German propaganda out of our land. I 
hope it will tend to unite us like one man, with the sole and 
single purpose of winning the war, and those who will not ally 
themselves upon the side of loyalty to this country will be 
subjected to the penalties under the terms of this bill should 
their opposition become manifest. The bill itself comes very 
properly as being the first law enacted by the Congress of the 
United States m reference to the flag of our Nation, which in 
April, 1918, was one century old, and yet there never has been 


a Federal act passed protecting the flag or that prohibited a | 


man from tearing it down, tearing it up, or wiping up the gutter 
with it, if he is so base and calloused of heart and brain. Italy, 
Greece, Russia, Brazil, Mexico, China, Spain, Portugal, France, 
England, and many other countries have a national flag law. 
Why not the United States of America where it means so much? 

“The only flag of the United States known throughout the 
world is the Stars and Stripes."—(Fang Yue Tong v. U. S., 
149 U. S. Rep., 11.) 

Now for the first time we have a law which says that during 
the war and for the period of the war whoever slauders the 
thag shall be amenable to punishment by imprisonment for 20 
years. And I am wondering, my friends and colleagues. what 
we are to do with the men who tear down the flag? It is done 
frequently. I saw in the papers of Sunday an account of an 
I. W. W. leader charged with assault on the flag, and tearing 
it down, in Paterson, N. J. I want te read the published state- 
ment found in the Washington Times of Sunday, May 5, 1918, 
day before yesterday: 


I. W. W. LEADER CHARGED WITH INSULT TO FRAG. 


8 PaTerson, N. J., May 5. 
0 essig, secretary of the I. W. W., was arrested yesterday, 
charged with hauling down an American flag which had been placed 
on I. W. W. headquarters. 


Lessig is alleged to unve refused permission for decorators to hang 
— 7 —.— they were preparing for a parade. Two detectives then 


And yet there is no Federal law to punish or make it a crime 
to haul down the flag. Every one of our boys on the firing line 
in France is protecting the flag with his life. Ought not we in 
Congress make it treason or other compound and heinous crime 
to haul down the flag? 

The Department of Justice of the United Stites issued the 
following statement, showing that we have no Federal statute 
protecting the flag: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sın: The department is in receipt of so many letters asking informa- 
tion concerning the law governing the use of the United States flag that 
it has felt compelled to prepare the following general statement in 
answer thereto: 

Statutory provisions with respect to the Attorne 
opinions upon questions of law relates solely to inquiri 
m by the President or the head of an executive d 
has-been tbe uniform practice of the department to decline to answer 
such questions when submitted by other persons. It may be stated, 
however, that a majority of the States have passed laws regulating the 
use of the United States flag. the constitutionality of which was upheld 
in the case of Halter v. Nebraska (205 U. S. — — 34). At page 39, 
in a footnote, are citations to the laws of the various States whieh then 

had statutes of this character, 

At the last session Congress enacted a statute act approved February 
S. 1917. punishing the improper use of the national colors in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The department is aware of no other Federal legis- 
lation bearing upon the subject. except that contained in section 5 of 
the act of February 20, 1905 (83 Stat. L., 725), prohibiting the regis- 
tration of a trade-mark which “ comprises the flag or coat of arms or 
other insignia of the United States.“ 

Respectfully, for the Attorney General, 


- Assistant Attorney General, 


President Johnson said, “Treason must be made odious.” 
Gen. Dix said. Whoever hauls down the American flag, shoot 
him on the spot.“ Gov. Yates, of Illinois, stated, when they had 
difficulty during the Civil War in a little town in southern 
Illinois concerning the flag, that they should run up the flag, 
and if anyone shot the man who dared to tear it down that he 
would pardon whoever did the shooting. And I am pleased 
that one’ of our colleagues, in a public speech, stated that he 
would defend without a penny of expense any man who shoots 
a person who pulls down the American flag. And are we 
less patriotic at this time, when our boys have gone into the 
trenches to defend the flug that we love and revere s^ much, 
that we should negiect to place a law on the Federal statutes 
providing against the tearing down of the American flag? 

Why, in my own State it was hauled down and torn into 
shreds. They defiled it and used it for towels In wiping their 
hands. They never found the man who tore it down. but they 
found the man who wiped his hands on it, and ducked him in 
the river, through the ice, after tieing a clothesline around his 
ankle. And we have seen that in many places in the United 
States the flag has been insulted. This law will punish that. 
I want to support this bil, and certainly we should enact a law 
to protect the flag and punish anyone who dares to tear it down. 
One who would tear it down ts a spy and a traitor, and can 
only have one purpose in destroying the flag, and that ts to 
express his preference to another country, lend aid and comfort 
to our enemy, and show his contempt for our institutions and 
this glorious land that we now are trying to preserve with the 
lifeblood of the flower of our Nation. [Applause] A good 
flag law will encourage patriotism and would punish those who 
would defy or defile it. It would make for law and order and 
lessen riot and disorder. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry for that, 
and ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
“hair hears none. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Dyrn.] 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this legislation and 
all necessary laws that are needed to produce law and order in 
the United States. The whole citizenship of America should aid 
in maintaining law and order and not permit mob violence in 
any place. We set a poor example for our soldiers and sailors 
that are sent to France to destroy tyranny and oppression there 
when we at home tolerate lynchings and attacks upon persons 
and property without regard to law. This country alone stunds 
in shame and disgrace before the civilized bar of public opinion 
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in that it has for years tolerated lynchings. The lynching and 
murder of hundreds of colored people at East St. Louis a short 
time ago and the lynching of Praeger last month at Collinsville, 
III., horrible and disgraceful as they were, are but instances of 
thousands of a similar nature just as bad that have taken place 
in this country annually in past years. 

On April 8 I introduced a bill designed to protect citizens of 
the United States against lynching in default of protection by 
the States, When it is taken up by the Judiciary Committee of 
the House for consideration I shall offer some amendments to 
perfect it in details, and then I will ask to have it reported to the 
House and passed by the Congress, so that it may become a law 
at an early date. I believe its enactment into law and enforce- 
ment will result in wiping out for all time to come the most 
damnable crime known to civilized man. Since and before I 
introduced this bill I have received many strong indorsements of 
its provisions. I believe that the public conscience of America 
is now fully aroused to its necessity. The States can not be 
depended upon to do their duty in all instances. Gov. McCall, of 
Massachusetts, on April 10 last, in discussing lynchings. said: 


The brutality of lynching does not at all surpass its cowardice. 
Nothing more contemptibly cowardly can be imagined than for a crowd 
of armed men to seize a single, unarmed man and put bim to death. It 
such cowardice could be rded as distinctive of a nation, no amount 
$f pe on the part of its soldiers in the ficld could make atonement 

or it. 

There has been quite too much talk in our pannes eyen before the 
war, of hanging people to lamp- The spirit of lawlessness has 
received an Impulse from men who should be the leaders and teachers 
of the people. The first duty upon us, after supporting to the utmost 
our soldiers and our allies, is sternly to npea those barbarous exhibi- 
tions of lawlessness that have too often graced our country. 


The Attorney General of the United States, on the 16th of 
April last, in an address to the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association at Richmond, Va., spoke in the same vein 
when he said: 


We must set our faces against lawlessness within our own borders. 
Whatever we may say about the causes for our entering this war, we 
know that one of the principal reasons was the lawlessness of the Ger- 
man nation—what they have done in Belgium and in northern France, 
and what we have reason to know they would do elsewhere. For us to 
tolerate lynching is to do the same thing that we are condemning in 
the Germans. 

Lynch law is the most cowardly of crimes. Invariably the victim is 
unarmed, while the men who lynch are armed and large in numbers, 
It is a deplorable t under any circumstances, but at this time, 
above all others, it crea an extremely dangerous condition. I invite 
your help in meeting it. 


I have recently made an investigation to get some idea of the 
number of people who have been lynched in the last three years, 
and I find a record in 1915 where there were 43 white and 49 
colored lynched. Most of the white men lynched were Mexicans. 
In 1916 I find the number to be 8 white and 51 colored; and. in 
1917, 2 white and 44 colored. Of the total number for these 
three years lynched, I find them charged with different crimes 
and offenses, but not in one-tenth of the cases was there a charge 
of that crime which some people consider lynching specially 
appropriate. 

The horribleness of lynchings and mob violence is evident to 
all decent and civilized people. Congress should put an end to it, 
since the States in so many cases are unable to do so. The bill 
oe R. 11279) which I have introduced on this subject is as 

‘ollows : 


A bill (H. n. 11279) to protect citizens of the United States against 
lynching in default of protection by the States. 


Bo it enacted, etc., That the putting to death within any State of a 
citizen of the United States by a mob or riotous assemblage of three or 
more persons openly acting in concert, in violation of law and in de- 
fault of protection of such citizen by such State or the officers thereof 
shall be deemed a denial to such citizen by such State of the equal 
protection of the laws and a violation of the peace of the United States 
and an offense against the same. 

Sec, 2. That every person participating in such mob or riotous assem- 
blage by which such citizen is put to death, as described in section 1 
hereof, shall be deemed guilty of murder and shall be liable to prosecu- 
tion and, upon conviction, to punishment therefor, according to law, in 
any court of the United States having jurisdiction in the place where 
such putting to death occurs, 2 

Sec, 3. t every county in which such putting to death as de- 
scribed in section 1 hereof occurs shall be ps 7 5 to a forfeiture of not 
less than $5,000 nor more than $10,000, which may be recovered by 
action therefor in the name of the United States against such county 
for the use of the dependent family, if any, of the citizen so put to 
death ; and if none, for the use of the United States, which action shall 
be brought and peers by the attorney of the United States for the 
district in which such county is situated in any district court of the 
United States having jurisdiction therein. If such forfeiture is not paid 
upon recovery of judgment therefor, such court shal! have jurisdiction to 
enforce payment thereof by extent or levy of execution upon any prop- 
for ct the county, or may compel the levy and collection of a tax there- 
or, or otherwise compel payment thereof by mandamus or other appro- 
priate process; and every officer of such county and every other person 
who disobeys or fails to comply with any lawful order of the court in 
the premises shall be liable to punishment according to law as for con- 
tempt and to any other penay provided by law therefor. 

Sec. 4. That every State or municipal officer having the duty or 
power of preservation or conservation of the peace at the time and 
Place of any such putting to death as described in section 1 hereof, 
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be attempted, neglects. or omits to make all reasonable efforts to pre- 
vent the same, and every State or municipal officer having the duty or 
power of proseculing criminal offenses at such time and place who 
neglects or omits to make all reasonable efforts to prosecute to judg- 
ment under the laws of such State all persons rticipating in suc 
mob or assemblage as described in section 1 hereof, except such, if any, 
as haye been or are held to answer therefor in a circuit court of the 
United States, a> provided in section 2 hereof, shall be deemed guilty 
of an offense against the United States, and shall be liable to prosecu- 
tion therefor in any district or circuit court of the United States hav- 
ing jurisdiction in such place, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
punished by imprisonment not exceeding five years or by fine not ex- 
ceeding $5, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec 5. That every State or municipal officer having the custord 
within a State of a citizen of the United States char with or hel 
to answer for any crime or offense who suffers such citizen to be taken 
from his custody by a mob or riotous assemblage of three or more per- 
sons openly acting in concert in violation of law with the pu of 
putting such citizen to death or inflicting bodily violence upon him in 
default of protection of such citizen by such State or officers thereof, 
shall be deemed guilty of an offense against the United States and 
shall ‘be Hable to prosecution therefor in any district court of the 
United States having jurisdiction in the place where the same occurs, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding five years or by fine not exceeding $5,000, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment 


Sec. 6. That any prosecution for either of the offenses defined in sec- 
tions 2, 4, or 5 hereof, and in any action for the forfeiture imposed by 
section 3 hereof, every person who bas participated in lynching or in 
the putting to death of or of the infliction of great bodily violence upon 
any person without authority of law, and every person who entertains 
or has expressed any opinion in favor of lynching or in justification or 
excuse thereof, or whose character, conduct, or opinions have been or 
are such as, In the judgment of the court. may tend to Mery repre him 
for the impartial and unprejudiced trial of the cause, shall be disquali- 
fled to serve as a juror; and the attorney for the United States in such 
action or prosecution shall be entitled to make full inquiry thereof and 
to produce evidence thereon; and every person who refuses to answer 
any inquiry touching his qualifications on the ground that he may 
thereby criminate himself shall be disqualified as aforesaid. 

Some people and some writers seem to think that such a law 
would not be constitutional. I differ with them in regard to 
this. The fourteenth amendment of the Constitution says in 
part: 

Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, nor any to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the law. Congress has the power to 
enforce this provision of the fourteenth amendment. ` 

The early theory that the United States has no police power, 
so called, or power to protect life or punish crimes of. violence 
within the States, is already superseded by judicial decision. 
It is now determined by the highest authority that the United 
States has such power, when a Federal right or duty is invaded 
or involved. This principle is neither new nor startling, though 
modern applications of it have attracted attention. For ex- 
ample, it is now held that the United States, by the hand of its 
marshal, may lawfully kill one who assaults a Federal judge 
traveling through a State in the course of his duty, and that 
the State can not hold the marshal to account fer such killing 
(in re Neagle, 185 U. S, 1); and that the United States may 
punish, as for murder, one who kills a prisoner in the custody 
of a Federal officer within a State (Logan v. United States, 
144 U. S., 263). The principle is that the persons so assailed 
are within the peace of the United States; that the United 
States owes them the duty of protection; and that the power of 
protection follows upon the duty. 

The equality clause of the fourteenth amendment forbids the 
States to deny to any person within their jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. This clause is judicially held to confer 
immunity from any discrimination as a Federal right. The 
protection which the State extends to one person must be ex- 
tended to all. It does not forbid discrimination merely in the 
making of laws, but in the equal protection which the laws are 
designed to afford. Forbidding the State to deny equal pro- 
tection is equivalent to requiring the State to provide it. Equal 
protection is withheld if a State fails to provide it, and the 
guaranteed immunity is infringed. The constitutional require- 
ment may be violated by acts of omission no less than by acts 
of commission. The omission of the proper officers of the State 
to furnish equal protection in any case is the omission of the 
State itself, since the State can act only by Its officers. (Tenn. 
v. Davis, 100 U. S., 257, 266; Strauder v. W. Va., 100 U. S., 303, 
306, 310; Va. v. Rives, 100 U. S., 313. 318; Ex parte Va., 100 
U. S., 339, 345; U. S. v. Harris, 106 U. S., 629. 639; Civil Rights 
Cases, 109 U. S., 3. 13, 23; Ex parte Yarbrough, 110 U. S., 651, 
660 et seq.; Lick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U. S., 356, 878; Baldwin v. 
Franks, 120 U. S., 683 and (Harlan, J.) 700; In re Cox. 127 
U. S., 731; Carter v. Texas, 177 U. S., 442, 447.) It would seem 
to follow that when a citizen or other person is put to death by 
a lawless mob, in default of the protection which the State is 
bound to provide for all alike, there is a denial of equal protec- 
tion by the State, in the sense of the equality clause, which 
Congress may prevent or punish by legislation applying to any 
individuals who participate in or contribute to it, directly or 


who, having reasonable cause to believe that the same is being or is to | indirectly. 
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The United States has, as all governments have, a political 
and legal interest in the lives of its citizens. If it had not full 
power to protect them in their lives within the States as it has 
elsewhere, it can be, as already observed, only because that 
duty rests solely upon the States. If so, it is a duty owed to 
the United States as well as to individual citizens. It would 
seem that open and notorious neglect or omission of this duty 
on the part of the State, by suffering lawless mobs to murder 
citizens for want of legal protection, may be declared an offense 
against the United States, and if so, that the United States 
may punish all persons who contribute to it. 

Section 5508 of the Revised Statutes, which is taken from 
the act of May 31, 1870, is as follows: 

If two or more persons conspire to injure, opp threaten, or in- 
timidate ony citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment of any privilege 
secured to him by the Constitution or laws of the United States, or 
because of his having so exercised the same, or if two or more persons 
go in disguise on the highway or on the premises of another, with Intent 
to prevent or hinder his free exercise or enjoyment of any right or 
privilege so secured, they shall be fined not more than $5, and im- 
prisoned not more than 10 yea and shall, moreover, be ineligible to 
any office or place of honor, profit, or trust created by the Constitution 
or laws of the United States. 


A part of section 1980 of the Revised Statutes is as follows: 


If two or more persons in any. State or N d conspire or go in 
dis. on the highway or on the premises of another for the purpose 
of depriving, either directly or indirectly, any person or class of persons 
of the equal protection of the law; or of equal privil and immunities 
under the law; or for the purpose of preventing or hindering the con- 
stituted authorities of any State or Territory m giving or 9 
to all persons within such State or Territory the equal protection o 
the law: or if two or more persons conspire to prevent by force, in- 
timidation, or threat any citizen who is tawfully entitled to vote, from 
giving his support or advocacy in a legal manner toward or in favor 
of the election of any W person as an elector for Presi- 
dent or Vice President, or as a Member of Congress of the United States, 
or to injure any citizen in person or property on account of such sup- 
pert or advocacy in any case of conspiracy set forth in this section, if 
one or more persons eaga therein do, or cause to be done, any act 
in furtherance of the object of such conspiracy whereby another is 
injured in person or property, or deprived of having or exercising any 
right or privilege of a citizen of the United States, said person so in- 
jured or deprived may have an action for the recovery of damages oc- 
casioned by such injury or deprivation against any one or more of the 
conspirators. 

This is taken from the acts of July 31, 1861. 

These acts are construed to apply only to such rights as are 
granted by or dependent upon the Constitution, and valid and 
constitutional laws of the United States. 

One of the matters which has been determined by the Su- 
preme Court to be within the protection of these laws is the 
right of the Federal Government by penal laws to prevent dis- 
crimination against negroes serving on juries; and in ex parte 
Virginia (100 U. S., 339) the prosecution was maintained and 
conviction upheld, when the judge of a county court, whose 
duty it was to draw the juries for service, had discriminated 
against negroes in such jury service. 

In Neal v. Delaware (103 U. S., 370) it was held that the 
exclusion because of their race and color of citizens of African 
descent from the grand jury that found and from the petit jury 
that was summoned to try the indictments, if made by the jury 
commissioners, without authority derived from the Constitution 
and laws of the State, was a violation of the prisoner’s rights 
under the Constitution and laws of the United States, which 
the trial court was bound to redress, and the remedy for any 
failure in that respect is ultimately in this court upon writ of 
error. The court held that the exclusion of negroes from such 
grand and petit juries by officers charged with their selection; 
although such exciusion was no doubt by State constitution or 
laws, denies the equality of protection of law, denies the equal- 
ity of protection secured by the Federal Constitution and law. 

It has been more than once held that rights and immunities 
created by or dependent upon the Constitution of the United 
States can be protected by Congress. The form and manner 
of protection will be such as Congress, in the legitimate exer- 
cise of its legislative discretion, shall provide. These may be 
varied to meet the necessities of the particular rights to be 
protected. 

In the case of Strauder v. West Virginia (100 U. S., 303) 
a law which denied colored persons the right to sit on juries 
was declared void. The court said: $ 

It (the fourteenth amendment) was designed to assure to the colored 
race the enjo; t of all the civil rights that under the law are 
enjoyed by white persons and to give to that race the protection of the 
General vernment in that enjoyment whenever it should be denied 
by the States. 5 


The court also said: 


It is not easy to comprehend how it can be said that while every 
white man is entitled to a trial by a jury selected from persons of his 
own race or color, or rather selected without discrimination against 

is not, the latter is eyang protected by the 
Is not protection of life and liberty against race 
legal right, under the constitutional 


his color, and a n 
law with the former. 
or color prejudice a right, a 
amendment? 


The act of Congress of March 1, 1875 (18 Stat., par. 8, p. 336), 
enacts that: 


No citizen, 8 all other qualifications which are or may be 
rescribed by law, shall be disqualified from service as grand or petit 
uror in any court of the United States, or of any State, on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude; and any officer or other 
person charged with any duty in the selection or summoning of jurors, 
who shall exclude or faii to summon any citizen for the canse aforesaid, 
shall, on conviction thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be 
fined not more than 85.000. 

This was held to be constitutional in the ease of Ex Parte 

Virginia, supra. The court laid stress upon the provisions of 
the fourteenth amendment, especially: 


No State shall make or enforce a law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities. of citizens of the United States. * * Nor deny to 
any person within Its jurisdiction the equal protection of the law. 

And upon the last section, which gives Congress the power to 
enforce its provisions by appropriate legislation. 

One of the privileges or rights granted the colored man by 
this amendment is citizenship; another is that no State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States; another is, nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law; another is, nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdictions the equal protection of the laws. 

If a county judge can be punished for refusing to draw his 
jury so as to include any of the negro race, and if exclusion of 
negroes from the jury list is sufficient to deny equal protection 
of the law to a defendant who is to be tried by a jury to be: 
drawn therefrom, the question arises as to why may not the 
Federal authority protect one of its citizens while in confine- 
ment or custody awaiting trial by a jury with the composition 
of which it has exercised material power? 

Why is not a refusal to put into operation the laws against 
lynching as much within the jurisdiction of Congress as is the 
refusal to obey a State law by a judge in drawing a jury? 

If Congress can punish a judge for refusing to include any 
negroes in the jury list for the purpose of trying a negro, why 
can it not punish a sheriff for refusing to protect a negro while 
awaiting trial? 

If Congress has the power to enforce, by appropriate legisla- 
tion, the provisions which prevent a State from taking life and 
liberty or property of its citizens by due process of law. why 
may it not determine that in order to fulfill this guaranty it 
may make the sheriff directly amenable to its jurisdiction in 
such matters? 

The Supreme Court has said: 

ery republican government is in duty bound to protect all lee ferenz 
in the enjoyment of this principle ‘f within its power. The duty was 
0 assumed by the States, and it still remains there. The only 
obligation resting upon the United States is to see that the States do 
not deny the right. This the amendment 1 but no more. 
(United States v. k. 92 U. S., 542. 555.) 

The power in the right of the Federal Government to see 
that the States do not deny any person the right to due process 
of law, and to see that they do not deny him the equal protec- 
tion of the law will be construed to be equal to the task. No 
one of us dare say that the limit of this power has been 
reached. No person who genuinely believes in the necessity 
for the exercise of State rights in full vigor will desire to tempt 
the Federal Government to the full awakening of these latent 
powers. If the States fail to give adequate protection, how 
shall the Federal Government exercise its power to fulfill the 
guaranty of the fourteenth amendment? 

The amendment itself says that this shall be done by appro- 
priate legislation. Who shall determine what is appropriate 
legislation? Manifestly Congress in the first instance, finally 
the courts. 

The States lagged in the making of adequate pure-food laws. 
The result is that this is now nearly entirely regulated by the 
Federal Government. 7 

The States did not adequately meet the narcotic-drug nui- 
sance; the result is that the Federal Government is now reach- 
ing down into the daily lives of the citizens in this respect to 
a degree which would have been thought impossible a few years 
ago. 

Congress has exercised its rights in enacting lesislation with 
reference to child labor in the various States. . It has done 
likewise with reference to intoxicating liquors. If Congress has 
felt its duty to do these things, why should it not also assume 
jurisdiction and enact laws to protect the lives of citizens of 
the United States against lynch law and mob violence? Are 
the rights of property, or what a citizen sbail drink, or the 
ages and conditions under which children shall work, auy more 
important to the Nation than life itself? I believe that Con- 
gress has ample power to enact the legislation that I have ree- 
ommended, I believe it would stand the test of the courts and 


. 
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be a great blessing, as well as aid in wiping out the greatest 
blot upon the honor of the American Nation, 

Mr. WEBB. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lonpon]. $ 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, the subject is so vast that I can 
not attempt to nnalyze it in so short a time, and I ask leave to 
revise und extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, T make the same 
request. I would like to extend and revise my remarks on this 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington makes the 
same request. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
bears none. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask the privilege to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Record upon this subject. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. ; 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Loxpon] is recognized. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Speaker, this bill as amended by the 
Sennte is one of the most mischievous pieces of legislation ever 
imposed upon a free people. There is nothing to purallel it. 
I have carefully examined the history of European countries 
during the lust century, and I have found nothing to compure 
with it. There is nothing so drastic to be found during the 
restoration of the Bourbons in France, or during the periot! 
which followed the triumph of the Prussian Government after 
the suppression of the revolution of 1848, or in the constitution 
of the Prussian Kingdom. The strange thing about it is that tt 
fs entirely unnecessary. There is enough law to reach every spy. 
There is enough law on the statute books to punish the encour- 
agement of insurrection, or the encouragement of any violation 
of the law, or of resistance to law. The argument is advanced 
that this drastic bill will do away with the curse and disgrace 
of America—tynehing and mob rule. That is not true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


man yield? 


Mr. LONDON. I regret I can not yield, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I want to ask the gentleman 
just one question. 

Mr. LONDON. Very well. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman think 
this bill will take away thut which happened in my own county, 
where, when our boys marched away, Socialists and I. W. W.'s 
stood on the sidewalk and spit at them? 

Mr. LONDON. I dispute the correctness of that statement, 
and I wish the gentleman would be at least wise enough not to 
identify the Socialists with the I. W. W. 's. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But the Socialists contribute 
money te the I. W. W.’s. do they not? 

Mr. LONDON. Oh. as to the I. W. W.'s. whenever employers 
are a band of thleves and conscienceless oppressors they de- 
serve the I. W. W. Where the employers deal decently with 
organized labor they have no I. W. W. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I dispute that. 

Mr. LONDON. The I. W. W. is a working out of the law of 


compensation. It is a symptom of an unhealthy condition. 
Mr. NORTON. Does not the gentleman approve of the 
I. W. W.? 


Mr. LONDON. I can not yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. LONDON. I can not stop to discuss the I. W. W. The 
official report of the President's Mediation Commission declares 
that The I. W. W. has exercised its strongest hold in those 
industries and communities where employers have most resisted 
the trade-union movement and where sume form of protest 
against unjust treatment was inevitable.” 

The vice of this bill is that it blindly follows the old sedition 
law of 1798. I have carefully examined that law and a number 
of works describing that period of American history. when every- 
thing was in a state of ferment, when young democracy had not 
yet learned what democracy meant. when every public official, 
beginning with a Member of Congress and ending with the 
President, was victimized by unscrupulous and brutal calumny 
and vilification. A law was then passed to protect the personnel 
of the Government. It was to protect the Member of Congress 
and the President from being unjustly accused of all sorts of 
infamous crimes. The accusing of members of the Government 
was u common practice in that day. What does this bill do? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr MADDEN, Of course, if they were guilty of any of 
those practices they ought to be accused, ought they not? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes; but the evil of that day was the indis- 
criminate abuse of everyone in office. Washington and Jeffer- 


son and Hamilton, all aud everybody, were denounced in the 
most unscrupulous way. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is no objection to accusing a man, 
whether in high office or not, if he is practicing these things of 
which he is accused. 

Mr. LONDON. What I am trying to bring out is that a law 
that was intended more than a century ago to protect primarily 
the citizens occupying high Government positions should not be 
made now to apply to institutions, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. $ 

Mr, FESS. Will the gentleman state what the effect of the 
passage of the alien and sedition laws had upon the party that 
passed them? 

Mr. LONDON. It will not do the gentleman any good to go 
into that. because Republicans and Democrats have combined 
here in swallowing this bill, and it is no excuse for a Republican 
to say that a Democratic Congress wants it. because you are 
helping to udopt it and helping to carry it into effect. It will 
not do you any good at all to recall the fate of the Federalist 
Party. The law that was calculated to protect persons is now 
applied to institutions, See what an absurdity has been reached. 
It is made a criminal offense to utter abusive language about 
the Constitution. Can you abuse the Constitution? Can you 
offer abusive langtage to the Constitution? Can you use scur- 
rilous language about the Constitution? Whut is the Constitu- 
tion? A constitution is the expression of the body of political 
and legal thought of a particular period. Any individual who 
starts out with the proposition that he can not improve and has 
nothing to learn is universally regarded as a hopeless fool. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. In one moment. A statesman who proceeds 
on the theory that the Nation has nothing to learn is leading 
the people into the quagmire of stagnation, 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
ene moment? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. LONDON. Les. 

Mr. MADDEN, While we are in this period of stress, It 
ought to seem good to everybody 

Mr. LONDON. Exactly; I want to meet that very point 

Mr. MADDEN (continuing). To keep within certain limits, 
and they ought not to undertake such changes as would em- 
barrass the country in its hour of need. 

Mr. LONDON. I expect to meet that very point. The theory 
prevails that in war times we are not to criticize our institu- 
tions, The contrary is true. War calls forth all the energies 
of a nation; it is not only guns or soldiers, but all the spiritual 
and intellectual and economical forces of the Nation that are 
called into action. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. LONDON. I can not yield. The gentleman no doubt will 
make some irrelevant remark about some I. W. W.'s out in his 
district. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; I want to ak 

Mr. LONDON. I decline to yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield, 

Mr. LONDON. When we are put to the test we discover 
everything tnat is wrong with us. When a nation is called 
upon to exercise all its energy, then all the weakest spots in its 
economic. social. and political institutions come to the surface. 
Take as an illustration the fact that 29 per cent of the young 
men of this country when called into military service have 
been found to be physically defective. We have discovered 
thnt there is an alarming condition of illiteracy in some parts 
of the country. Now. of course. some students of those subjects 
knew that before. We all protested in ordinary times against 
profiteering. but we never realized what en curse it was; we 
never realized it to the extent that we realize It now, and every 
economie institution of the country is closely connected with 
its political institutions, and therefore to say to the people 
that just at the very hour when you discover the defects, just 
at that hour of stress you are not to suggest any changes or 
make any criticism is poor advice indeed. That is the point I 
was driving at. That is at least a partial attempt to answer 
the gentleman from Illinois [Air. MADDEN]. 

We do not hesitate to change war implements proven to be 
inadequate. We should not hesitate, we should not flinch from 
making such changes in the economies und polities of the 
country as the needs of our time command. The world is in 
a state of rapid transformation. We have got to change. We 
have got to improve. Charles M. Schwab is the last person 
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in the world from whom I would expect radical thought. Mr. 
Schwab, former president of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
und now in charge of the construction of ships for the United 
States, has said recently: 


We are at the threshold of a new social era. This new order of 
things may work great hardships for man It is going to come 
upon us sooner than we expect. It is the social renaissance of the 
whole. world. Some people call it socialism, others call it Bolshe- 
vikism. It means but one thing, and that is that the man who labors 
with his hands, who does not possess property, is the one who is going 
to dominate the affairs of this world, not merely Russia, Germany, 
and the United States, but the whole world. 

This great cae is going to be a social adjustment. I repeat that 
it will be a great hardship to those who control property, but perhaps 
in the end it will work inestimably to the good of us all. Therefore, 
it is our duty not to oppose, but to instruct, to meet, and to mingle 
with the view of others. 

vite be so 


Tue translation from the old to the new order of thin; 
gradual that we will hardly realize that it has occu 8 e por- 
dulum will swing so far that riin: and I may find it hard for a time, 
but there will be an adjustmen 

The aristocracy of the future is not going to be the aristocracy of 


wealth; it is going to be the aristocracy of men who have done some- 
thing for their country and for the world at large. Such men will be 


true aristocrats. 
I am not sure that this coming change in society will be better for 
not, we must be prepared to 


you or me, but whether it will or wil 
neecpt it, for it is coming, and it is nearer than we think. 


The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. WEBB. I would like to give it. p 

Mr. LONDON. Only one minute. 

Mr. WEBB. I yield to the gentleman one minute. Before 
doing so let me say to the gentleman that there is nothing in 
this bill that will prevent all the things the gentleman speaks 
of being quietly done. 

Mr. LONDON, I differ with the gentleman. Why, we have 
it from the President, the occupant of the White House—and 
for the first time in the history of the United States this phrase 
has been used by a President of the United States, and after 
the enactment of this law I would not be surprised to find that 
the citation of this language would be illegal—the President 
says, lu a letter addressed to a Democratic leader in New 
Jersey : 

7 wil can 
e tna: F . ret ake the 
mind of Europe as well as the mind of America. * * >», 

The men in the trenches, who have been freed from the economic 
serfdom to which some of them have been accustomed, will, it is likely, 
return to thelr homes with a new view and a new impatience of all 
1 political phrases, and will demand real thinking and sincere 
action, 

The President sees great changes coming. The world is on 
ihe move. As long as a man supports this Government—and I 
do not know of anybody who can afford to refuse to support the 
people or the Government of the United States in this the great- 
est crisis in the history of the world—as long as a man supports 
the Government, give him the chance to speak his mind and to 
think; because when you prohibit the expression of thought 
you prohibit thinking, and you turn the people into cowards, 
hypocrites, and spies. 

Mr. WEBB. Does the gentleman think a man has got to use 
scurrilous and abusive language about the Constitution? 

Mr. LONDON. No; but when an ignorant judge or a grand 
jury composed of butchers and shopkeepers and retired business 
men is to decide whether the advocacy of a new economic or 
social theory is a violation of law, then God save the country. 

The powers conferred upon the postmaster to deprive of the 
benefits of the mail service any person who, in the infallible 
judgment of the postmaster, is unsafe are unprecedented and 
are characteristic of the vicious thing before us. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I have had requests for about 25 
minutes more than the hour ordinarily allotted under these 
circumstances. I ask unanimous consent that we may have an 
hour and 25 minutes instead of one hour, and that my friend 
from Minnesota [Mr. Vorsteap] have the privilege of selecting 
any gentleman on his side who would like to speak. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended 23 minutes, and 
that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vorsrnap] have the 
Privilege of allotting his portion of that time as he desires. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. NORTON. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
get about three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. . The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vor- 
STEAD] will control the time on that side. 

Mr. NORTON. That is all right. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Reserving the right to object, will that 
give reasonable time for some of us who would like to say some- 
thing about this important bill? 

Mr. WEBB. I have the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN} 
marked down for some time.“ 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I did not know whether that would en- 
able the gentleman from Minnesota to give me that time. 

Mr. WEBB. Then I will give it to the gentleman, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Make it 30 minutes, 

Mr. WEBB. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
there be 1 hour and 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Garp], a member of the committee. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, there has been written a very noble 
sentiment called “ The American’s Creed,” which, it seems to me, 
is a direct answer to much that has been spoken in criticism of 
this bill. It runs this way, and I wish eyeryone within our bor- 
ders would carry it in his heart: 


I believe in the United States of America as a government of the 

ple, by the people, for the people, whose just powers are derived 
rom the consent of the governed; a democracy in a Republic; a sov- 
ereign Nation of many sovereign States; a perfect Union, one and insep- 
arable, established upon those principles of freedom, equality, justice, 
3 for which American patriots sacrificed their lives and 
ortunes, 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it; to sup- 
port its Constitution ; to obey its laws; to respect its fag; and to defend 
t against all enemies. 


Applause. 

That is the American creed. In time of peace we have per- 
mitted seemingly a great latitude in what we might charitably 
call loose speech. In time of peace it has been thought that the 
best way to get this speech eliminated is to allow persons to 
speak it, having due regard to the fact that people do not view 
it seriously or pay it any great regard. But in time of war I In- 
sist that right now the time has come when loose speech should 
be obliterated, when there should be a tightening of action 
toward one thing, and that is the coordination of everything in 
America for the purpose of obtaining victory for American arms 
and to establish freedom and justice for all time here in our own 
United States. [Applause.] 

In discussing this bill, referring to statements made, I do not 
think at all seriously, but made rather in the interest of a 
propaganda which we all understand, a propaganda so unsub- 
stantial that no basis of permanent governmental achievement 
can be placed upon it, I have only to say that this bill is an 
amendment of a bill that passed in 1917 when the United States 
was preparing for war. 

On June 15, 1917, we passed the espionage law. We made our 
first step toward national conduct in war. That declared certain 
things to be unlawful. Now we are in war. Five hundred thou- 
sand young men are in the fighting field and millions will be in 
camp for preparation for the one purpose of defending us and 
supporting our Constitution. It is said here in debate that the 
word “ abusive” in this act in respect to the Constitution means 
nothing. I say it means everything. I am willing to trust a 
jury of my peers, be they farmers, plumbers, or merchants or 
what not, I am willing to trust a jury of my peers, honest, pa- 
triotic, loyal American citizens, to say whether an act or speech 
is abusive or not. To say that the Constitution is something 
of which there should be no penalty for its destructive abuse is 
to say that of the very instrument which the Member who spoke 
when he raised his hand in this House and swore to support the 
Constitution of the United States. He knows, and every right- 
thinking man in the United States and the world knows, what it 
means to abuse the Constitution of the United States. The 
temper of our people, not here alone expressed in this House, hut 
the temper of our people who are winning the war by their 
solidarity and devotion, the temper of the American people is not 
going to stand for destructive abuse of the American Constitu- 
tion. [Applause.] 

J say that the Constitution is a written instrument upon which 
our laws are builded. We are progressive, and it, of course, 
demands a change from time to time, but I am for a change of 
construction and against a change of destruction, and I am 
against any man, party, or propaganda that seeks to destroy 
the Constitution of the United States of America. [Applause.] 

Therefore, in respect to that which has been said in criticism 
of this bill, I desire to reply, as a member of this Committee on 
the Judiciary and as a member of the conference committee, 
that it is merely an extension in the time of war, a necessary 
extension in time of war, and time of war only, to punish speech 
and act which have for their purpose the giving of aid to the 
enemy and the destruction of our American institutions. I am 
tor this bill, and I feel that everybody in this House should be 
for the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa {Mr. GREEN]. Fe. 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. Mr. Speaker, some gentlemen may 
think it is necessary to protest their loyalty at this time end (o 
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make it more manifest by high-sonnding proclamations of their 
hatred of treasor. For myself, I think it entirely unnecessary. 
I hope L have demonstrated my position otherwise. I have at 
all times been ready to support to the uttermost the preparations 
which this administration is making to carry the war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. If I hure made any objection, it has been 
that these preparutions were not carried far enough and con- 
tinued fast enevgh, for L have been from the first insistent that 
no halfway measure would bring us success in this great con- 
flict. But the fact that I am heart and soul in support of the 
war does not deprive me of my right or dispense with my duty 
to criticize what I consider to be unnecessary in this bill. 
Tf such be the case, then the fact that war is going on at this 
time makes it incumbent on us to abdicate all of our functions, 
go home, and stay there. 

This bin, as I understand it, is aimed particularly at the 
L W. W. 's. and in that respect and so fur as its provisions 
affect this organization and all others that oppose our Govern- 
ment, I heartily commend it. For the extermination of these 
pernicious: vermin and their like, wherever they are found, no 
meusures can be too severe to suit me. Coming to a free coun- 
try they undertake to use its freedom to destroy the Govern- 
ment that has welcomed them. They ridicule, despise, and 
shower abuse upon our flag, and when taken to task invariably 
claim: the benefits of its protection. Continually promoting 
anarchy, they are always demanding the rights of a loyal and 
patriotic citizen. I am not inclined, as everyone knows, to 
violent language; but for this spawn of the lower regions which: 
respects no law I would apply a law whieh would at least bring. 
a wholesome fear into their hearts. All traitors, they have 
from the first retarded and obstructed war preparations, 

Several years ago I remember quite well that am orator of 
this brand talked for days on the street corners of my own city, 
denouncing our flag und abusing our Government. There was at: 
that time no law which could reach him directly. I vejoice that 
we have here in this bill a provision which will enable the au- 
thorities at once to arrest these anarchists who trample on our 
flag and who would destroy our Constitution and our laws. I 
am quite: willing, in fact I would be glad, to see this law made 
permanent: and apply in peace as well as in war. There is no 
place in this country for this cluss of agitators who impudently 
attempt, as soon as they arrive in this country, to destroy the 
Government which has given them the privilege of coming 
within its borders, and I regret that there is not a provision in 
the bill! for their deportation. I hope the provisions of this bill 
wilt he sternly and rigorously enforced, 

So far, Mr. Speaker, I aum entirely in accord with the bill. 


Indeed, I am in accord with all of it except the last section 


thereof, concerning which I shall make a few remarks. I agree 


with the gentleman who has preceded’ me that it is not a time, 
to permit any interference with the activities of our Govern- 


ment, with its preparations for war, with the assembling of 
its forces; it is no time especially to permit the morale of our 
soliliers in any way to be affected! by treasonable utterances or 
utterances: that might discourage them in their gallant attempt 
to drive back. forces of the enemy. Nor ought we at any time 
to permit our flag to be desecrated and our institutions abused; 
neither should we for a moment allow the I. W. W.'s and their: 
Uk to go about the country preaching sedition and encouraging 
the destruction of property. 


With all this L am in entire accord, and therefore E am quite: 
veady to support tlie first part of the bill, although I am: inclined: 


to think in some respects. it is not so specific: as it ought. to be. 
T would make it even more rigid, and. especially more definite, 


in order to make it certain: that there could be no escape from 


its provisions. But unfortunately, important as the bill is, it 
secms that it is necessary to so limit the time as to prevent any 
proper discussion of its features. 

‘The last provision of the bill, to which D object, is that giving 
authority to the Postmaster General, upon evidence satisfactory 
to liim, to prohibit the delivery of mail to any person or concern. 
I favor the preceding provisions of the bill because the ques- 
tion of the violation of those provisions must be determined by 
a court and by a jury and also upon evidence; but this last pro- 
vision requires no evidence in any legal sense: Evidence that 


Is satisfactory to the Postmaster General may, in fact, be no: 


evidence whatever to a discerning lawyer or to a careful court. 
He may consider one thing evidence which no good lawyer in 
the whole country would believe to be proper evidence in the 


case, 

Think of it! Here is a power given to the Postmaster General 
to. entirely crush out some business because he may not agree 
with certain expressions, and may think in some way they 
violate the provisions contained in the first section of the bill. 
His views are to govern the whole thing, not the real facts, 


which are not to be considered by a court, not to be determined 


by the jury. It may not really be the law itself, but his opinion 
of the law, or, perchance, what he thinks ought to be the law. 
‘I am willing at all times to accept. what the law is determined 
to be, but here is the Postmaster General—a lawyer perhaps; E 
do not know; he has his advisers, of course—given the power 
to determine what these sections mean, and he alone is to de- 
termine whether this last section is to be put in motion, It is 
said such powers huve been given before. But. Mr. Speaker, 
that was only with reference to fraud orders. This provision 
covers all mail, and Includes all forms of free discussion, By 
this section we put it in the power of the Postmaster General to 
say what we shall write, what we shall print, to intercept our 
private correspondence, to stop all protests against profiteering, 
all exposures of Incompetence:and inefficiency through the press. 
All these privileges so essential to the existence of a free gov- 
ernment, whether in war or peace, are to be dependent on the 
whim of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. Speaker, I have voiced, as best I can, in the few minutes 
allotted to me my objections to this latter clause. I shall not 
for thut reason withhold my approval of the bill. When the 
administration comes in here and says that it must have cer- 
tain things in order to carry on this war successfully, the re- 
sponsibility must be upon it and not upon this House in this 
erisis of our affairs. A 

Hus any necessity been shown for this closing. provision? 
Gentlemen say that remittances may be made to newspapers 
that are carrying on a treasonable propaganda, but. the Post- 
master General has been given full authority under the bill 
which we passed before to not only exclude from the mails these 
newspapers or periodicals which are carrying on such a propa- 
ganda, but to institute prosecutions against them. He can do 
that, however, under that law only upon evidence. This gives 
him the power to take action.without evidence, except as he him- 
self may. consider it such, and he alone is to be the judge, the 
court, and the jury. I can see no necessity for this section, yet 
S0 important do I deem the other provisions of the bill that T 
‘shall not on that account oppose the bill. 

This provision, perhaps, in. itself may not be so exercised as 
to interfere with the just rights and liberties of any person, 
but that defense could be made of any power given to any dic- 
tator or any despotic government. Why should these powers. 
be given to. the Postmaster General? For what purpose does 
‘he need them? He can extinguish these newspapers or perlodl- 
‘eals at any time if they are guilty of treasonable conduct. 
This section, in my judgment, ought to be excluded, and if I 
thought there was any possibility of a motion to recommit ta 
the conference committee being successful I should make it at 
this time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the 
gentlemun from New York [Mr. Hicks]. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, when the full moral courage. 
physical power, and financial resources of our Nation are being 
‘taxed to the utmost it is our duty to leave nothing undone which 
will protect our fighting forces and advance the flag. Anything 
which will hamper our soldiers and sailors, discourage their ac- 
‘tions, bring discredit upon. the Government, interfere with the 
production of war supplies, or encourage the enemy by word! or 
deed should be prevented. The time has come whien this coun- 
try finds itself divided into two classes—those who are loyal) 
‘and those who are not. [Applause.] There can be no middle 
ground. We applaud the former and by this bill will punish 
ithe latter. thereby bringing this war to a. speedier victorious 
termination. [Applnuse.] 

! Mr.. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr.. Caraway]. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I shall be brief. Too long al- 
ready lias the country waited: for the passage of this act. I 
hope Lam not intolerant—FI try not to be—and I believe IT am not 
‘inelined to be too critical of others’ opinions, but I am at a. loss 
to know why it is, after we have voted to send our young men to 
war, some should feel so solicitous now about the civil rights of 
| those who. stay at home. Every time a measure is brought upon 
this floor that seeks to curb the soap-box orators and throttle 
the damnable German. propaganda in this country they discover 
that some one's civil rights are violated and some one’s supposed 
constitutional right to criticize and abuse and villify the Gov- 
ernment that protects them and theirs is being abridged. I 
um frank to say that I have no patience with anyone who seems 
so willing to devote the lives of the young men of this country 
to the defense of liberty and so unwilling to forego any privilege 
that he may think he should enjoy of abusing our Government 
and the form of our Government. [Applause.] Neither am PB 
at all concerned that the Postmaster General may be arbitrary 
in excluding from the mails certain publications that have been 
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heretofore poisoning the very lifeblood of this country. All 
men are either loyal or disloyal. If loyal, they are willing to 
forego a doubtful right that liberty may live; if disloyal, they 
have no rights, except to be shot as traitors. As a fine illus- 
tration of how critical some people may be, a very distinguished 
lawyer on this floor, in discussing this measure a while ago, 
said that this was the most extravagant grant—that is not his 
exuct language—that it is the most complete surrender of the 
rights of the American people to the arbitrary acts of a minis- 
terial officer that has ever been permitted by Congress; and 
yet the very language of the bill of which he complained—that 
is, section 4—has been upon the statute books for nearly 28 
years. 

That very power was granted the Postmaster General to pro- 
tect people from sharks who sought to take nothing from them 
except their money, primarily passed, if I recall, to kill a lottery 
that was being operated in one of the Southern States. It has 
been on the statute books for nearly 30 years. It has been re- 
viewed by the courts at least twenty times, and yet this gentle- 
man rose up in horror because we now in time of war are dele- 
gating to the Postmaster General power, not to stop people who 
are trying to collect money without giving its equivalent, but to 
stop people from bringing into disrepute the form of our govern- 
ment, from dishonoring the flag we follow, and from causing 
people to look with contempt on the uniform of our boys who 
light for our national existence. And this gentleman said he 
could not stand for such a grant of power to a Cabinet officer 
at this time! I can. I have no fear of its abuse. I have no 
sympathy with those who are to fall victims of its enforcement, 

When we voted for war we dedicated to sacrifice the finest 
body of young men the world ever knew. Shall we falter and 
hesitate now and make their sacrifice in vain? Shall we be more 
tender of the civil rights of the disloyal few whom this law will 
strangle than of the lifeblood of this gallant band of patriotic 
boys who are dying beyond the seas? I answer, No. If my house 
were afire and my family’s lives were endangered, I would not 
stop to argue with the fire company as to the manner of extin- 
guishing the flames; neither am I going to stop long to consider 
the imaginary rights of him who is neither willing to 
fight for the flag nor surrender a private right he may think he 
has that this country may live. [Applause.] I am willing for 
him to wait until the war is over and then we will argue about 
his particular case. [Applause.] When peace shall come again 
und liberty reign, when selfishnéss and greed for power no 
longer threaten the very life of civilization, when Germany has 
been forced to seek peace and renounce conquest, then the timid 
who now fear an abuse of power will thank God that others 
dared and won while they caviled and feared. 

Why, I am willing, and have said so by my vote, to intrust the 
lives of all the boys in this land in President Wilson’s keeping; 
aye, more than that—the very life and honor of my country; 
and, so help me God, I shall not now endanger all these for fear 
some malcontent, some disloyal person may feel the halter draw. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
men from Pennsylvania [Mr. GraHam], a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, after listening 
to some of the criticisms which are made upon this bill, I wish 
to say a few words justifying my signature to the conference 
report and explaining the views that have influenced my judg- 
ment. I listened with great interest to the remarks of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon], and his eloquent 
plea for human rights, but all that he claimed and sought to 
have accomplished can be done notwithstanding this bill. For 
instance, the language relating to the abuse of certain things, 
among others the Constitution of the United States and the 
form of government, forbids only abuse, and yet he says that 
the time of war is a period of reconstruction when the whole 
vital energies of the people are aroused, and then is the time 
when new birth of thought takes place and sometimes amend- 
ments are sought to be made. Why, we picture to the gentle- 
man at this very moment an amendment to the Constitution of 

the United States going down to the States to be voted upon by 
| the people. There is nothing in this law that would forbid an 
amendment being started on its way to-morrow or after this bill 
becomes a law, for the language here is intended simply to re- 
strict and restrain those who would abuse or challenge our form 
of government or Constitution, not by way of justifiable criti- 
cism of anything that exists but simply as the word “abuse” 
indicates, for the purpose of maliciously affecting it in some 
manner. Surely in time of war such language as that ought to 
be prohibited and stamped out. [Applause]! When you look at 


this Senate nmendment—for I assume the House was satisfied. 
with the bill that it passed—as it passed the House and went 


to the Senate, therefore, we need not consider it now but take 
up simply the amendments which are offered. On page 2 the 
first amendment introduced by the Senate is in these words: 

Or say or do anything except by way of bona fide and not disloyal 
advice to an investor or investors, 

That refers to the sale of Government bonds. That was added 
to the language adopted by the House which prohibited the 
making of false statements or misrepresentations of those bonds. 
I see no objection to the senatorial amendment. It has the 
Saving clause in it, that of honest “bona fide” advice. A man 
might very well be called upon to advise some individual citizen 
under certain circumstances that for other purposes he ought not 
to invest or change an investment even to put it into Govern- 
ment bonds. That would be what is called bona fide advice, 
something given in good faith and not with a disloyal motive 
or purpose. Now, the second amendment relates to the pro- 
tection of the military and naval forces. We have in the House 
bill the language, “shall willfully cause or attempt to cause in- 
subordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty.” Surely 
these things ought to be proscribed. What is it the Senate does? 
They have added to it the additional words “ or incite or attempt 
to incite.” No objection surely can be made to the introduction 
of that amendment to punish an attempt. This language makes 
the effort to incite insubordination by word or act criminal. 

Surely in time of war that ought to be punished. Now, the 
fourth paragraph, or shall willfully obstruct,” the House had 
it “the recruiting or enlistment of men in the service of the 
United States.” The Senate has added, “or discourage or will- 
fully attempt to obstruct or discourage.” Every one of these 
acts must be willful acts with that intent. The Senate amend- 
ment merely enlarges the language of the House bill so as to 
include an “attempt.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. May I have just three min- 
utes more? I would like to finish my reference to the amend- 
ments in their order. 

Mr. WEBB. I yield to the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Now, the fifth amendment 
refers to abuse of certain things. Efforts-were made in certain 
quarters to enlarge this language, but restricted as the language 
is it ought to be in this bill; that is, abuse of the form of gov- 
ernment of the United States, the Constitution of the United 
States, or the military or naval forces, and the following por- 
tion of it relates to bringing them into contempt or ridicule. 
There can be no harm in making this abuse illegal in a time of 
war. It does not refer to nor forbid legitimate criticism. To 
willfully display the enemy’s flag in time of war is forbidden. 
All of these things are matters which ought to be prohibited. 
The sixth was the senatorial amendment and was withdrawn. 
There may be a difference of opinion as to whether or not it 
ought to have remained in the bill. I would have liked for my 
part to have seen it there, but that has been withdrawn, and 
therefore will not be a part of the bill when enacted, and it 
leaves only the last amendment, the adding of the fourth sec- 
tion to article 12 of the act of June, 1917. This section relates 
to the. Postmaster General, and with respect to that section 
your committee caused to be written into it the words “ when 
the United States is at war.“ With that amendment the section 
provides that during the period of war, and war only, the Post- 
master General may exercise this extraordinary power of pre- 
venting certain uses of the mails, but he can only do this upon 
evidence, and evidence is only required to be satisfactory to 
him, it is true, but it must be upon evidence that there has been 
a violation of the law which is being amended or of these 
amendments to that law. There must be evidence that the 
espionage and sedition law we are discussing has been violated. 

Any lawyer will understand that if the Postmaster General 
should arbitrarily without evidence exclude from the mail, a 
court would compel him by mandamus to restore the use of the 
mail to the person whose letters and papers were thus excluded: 
but if there was some evidence of a violation the court would 
not revise his discretion or judgment. If there is evidence, even 
a scintilla, then the mail of the violator ought to be excluded 
and the Postmaster’s judgment ought to stand. [Applause.] 
This summary power will meet the needs of a time of war, for 
if a seditions or disloyal use of the mail is being made we must 
stop the poison at once. It would be too late after propaganda 
was spread. : ? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. BAER]. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this bill, designed 
to stamp out sedition. The people of my district love our flag, 


respect the Constitution of onr great country, and all American 
institutions are sacred to them. In this time of war they have 
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the greatest confidence in their Government. They would rather 
have well-defined laws enforced in the courts, even though 
thought by some to be drastic, than to have loose laws which 
sometimes furnish a temptation for certain citizens to admin- 
ister punishment without warrant of Jaw or without appealing 


to the court. They do not fear the impartial enforcement of 
strict laws, but they deplore lawlessness of all kinds, even 
though done in the name of a good cause. I believe the pas- 
sage of this law will have a decidedly unifying effect throughout 
the country. It will be a real protection to sincere, patriotic 
people, and it is hoped will discourage the pernicious activities 
of petty and selfish politicians. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has none to yield. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I want only one 
minute to refer to the statement of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lonpon] about the Constitution and his view of the 
necessity for remaking it. I am eternally opposed to having the 
Constitution made over along the lines of a Karl Marx book on 
socialism, and I am also opposed to making the Stars and 
Stripes into a red flag of revolution for the anarchists, or the 
Industrial Workers of the World, or the socialists, or anybody 
else in time of war or at any other time. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Norton]. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, after carefully listening to the 
criticisms that have been aimed at this bill and its provisions I 
am more than ever in favor of the bill. There was a time some 
months ago when I could find excuse and entertain a large tol- 
eration for some of the less intelligent and poorly informed citi- 
zens of this country who did not give whole-hearted support to 
our eountry’s war program to defend the honor and integrity of 
our Nation. But that time has passed. The war has now pro- 
gressed to that stage where no sane or reasonably intelligent 
citizen is justified in giving less than his full support to his coun- 
try’s cause in this war. As has already been well said, “ There 
are no two sides now to the question of the justice and righteous- 
ness of our cause in the war.“ Every citizen in this country is 
to-day either for his country or against it. There is no middle 
ground. For the citizen who is really at heart for his country 
there is nothing in this bill, not one single provision in it, that 
will deprive him of any right or interfere in any way with his 
freedom of speech or action. : 

I was somewhat surprised at some of the statements made by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] in his criticism of 
this bill. The gentleman said that the existence of the I. W. W., 
an organization whose membership is notorious for its viola- 
tions of State and Federal laws, an organization which openly 
defies the Constitution and the.laws of this country, was justi- 
fied under the law of compensation. The gentleman from New 
York further insinuated that there were men in business in the 
State represented by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Jounson] who ought to have that character of an organization 
fighting them and destroying their property. By his language 
he announced his approval of the existence of an organization 
of that kind in this country. 

This bill, as I understand it, aims to stop and will stop much 
of the loose, lying, soap-box socialist and I. W. W. language 
that has been too generously tolerated in this country for a 
long time. It aims to prevent the wild, false, and defamatory 
statements against our country and our form of government 
that it has been customary for irresponsible I. W. W.'s and 
socialists who have gone about the country during the past 
few years to make. In these times, when the best blood of our 
country is being freely given to preserve the glorious institu- 
tions of free government handed down to us by the forefathers 
of the Republic, these selfish, lying demagogues should not be 
tolerated. They have no right to be permitted to carry their 
false harangues against this Government and against many of 
its most loyal citizens throughout the country during this time 
of war. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes. to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, a great portion of the legislation 
in peace times is to protect the right of property and persons 
and to prosecute wrongs against individuals. In times of war 
it may be found necessary, in order to protect the Government, 
to extend this power to the limit that it might seein to interfere 
with the individual. That is the situation to-day. Indeed, the 
neeessities of Government compel a surrender, of individual 
rights for the sake of the public. That is a very large portion 
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of legislation in peace times. I would not think of voting for 
this measure as it is reported if we were not in war. But war 
places not so much the individual in jeopardy as the State. In 
such times our chief concern must be the Nation rather than the 
citizen, and therefore when the Nation is at war our protective 
laws should be to protect the Nation rather than to protect in- 
dividuals in any particular pretended right they might have. 
If to protect the Nation demands a restriction of the rights of 
the citizens, we must do it. The minor right must give way to 
the larger. And for that reason I think this legislation is a 
rather striking object lesson in the Government's restraint upon 
individuals in order to secure the larger right of the Nation. 
And I have no doubt but what this restrictive legislation, if it 
will be abused, will result in precisely what legislation hereto- 
fore has resulted in, 

For instance, the alien and sedition laws were, in my judg- 
ment, totally unjustified, because they came in time ot peace 
and they were to punish individuals in the exercise of what 
they regarded their rights of criticism of officials for their 
public conduct. It was an attempt to quiet such freedom, and 
such outcry was created that it became an issue in a political 
campaign. The alien and sedition laws were followed by the 
formal declarations known as the Virginia and Kentucky reso- 
lutions, resolutions of the two States against such restrictive 
legislation as applied to individuals, The resolutions became 
the platform of States’ rights. They went too far in the other 
direction. But you will note that the campaign of 1800 was 
carried on with the alien and sedition laws as the chief issues. 
The election following the year after their enactment was almost 
a complete disruption of the Federalist Party, that advocated. 
them. This party had controlled the country the first 12 years 
of the Nation’s constitutional life. But the third election, that 
of the year 1800, resulted in 78 electoral votes for Jefferson and 
73 for Burr. This was the first occasion for the House of Rep- 
resentatives to choose the President. They chose Jefferson 
over Burr. They both happened to belong to the same party— 
the Anti-Federalist. But in 1804 Jefferson received 162 votes, 
and Pinckney, the Federalist candidate of the party that had 
fathered the alien and sedition laws, received but 14 electoral 
votes. In 1808 Madison received 122 votes and Pinckney but 
47. In 1812 Madison received 128 votes and De Witt Clinton 
but 89, while in 1816 Monroe received 183 and King but 34. 
In 1820 the Federalist Party was totally destroyed, and Monroe 
was unanimously elected, receiving 281 votes, one lone vote 
out of the 282 being cast for John Quincy Adams just as a 
matter of open or empty honor. William Plumer, of New 
Hampshire, who voted for Adams, it is claimed, did so be- 
cause he did not wont a unanimous election to divert that 
honor from Washington. But the alien and sedition laws were 
passed in times of peace, that personal criticism might be for- 
bidden and as protection against public attack, when there 
was no justification for such legislation. And I want to say 
to my colleagues here that I vote for this measure, which is in 
certain features greatly restrictive, because the Nation is in 
the midst of a staggering war, and we can not close our eyes 
to the imminent danger of the presence of enemies among this 
composite people of America. We must take steps to curtail 
these sympathizers of the central powers. If we do not put 
it in the power of the Nation to deal with those who obstruct 
the prosecution of the war, who seize upon this time to attack 
our institutions, these opponents of the Government, in an 
orderly, legal process, the people at large will take the law in 
their own hands, as has been done in times past. What we 
must avoid is giving occasion for the people of the Nation to 
go into a state of anarchy, when the people will take the law 
in their own hands. We are a Nation of law and order, dis- 
tinctively so. That is why we can not tolerate anarchistie 
movements, directed against law and order. For that reason, 
protection against lawlessness and effective prosecution of the 
war in which we have been forced, I will vote for this measure, 
which will prosecute these people under the law rather than 
leave it to the methods that have been employed in some sec- 
tions, and that all of us very much deplore. I do not entertain 
as much fear as some of my colleagues, or as I did when I 
first read the conference report. A careful reading of amend- 
ment 5, which was one of the objectionable items, removes some 
fear. The amendment is as follows: 

And whoever, when the United States is at war, shall willfully utter, 
print, write, or publish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, 
or abusive language about the form of government of the United States, 
or the Constitution of the United States, or the military or naval forces 
of the United States, or the flag of the United States, or the uniform of 
the Army or Naxy of the United States, or any language intended te 
bring the form of government of the United States, or the Constitution 


of the United States, or the military or naval forces of the United 
States, or the flag of the United States, or the uniform of the Army or 
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Navy of ti. United States Into contempt, scorn, contumelx. or disrepute, 
or shall wiilfully utter, print. write, or publish any language intended to 
incite, provoke. or encour resistance to the United. States, or to pro- 
mote the cause of its enc: or shail willfully A the dag of any 
foreign enemy or shall by utterance, writing. printing, publication, or 
language spoken, urge, incite, or advocate any curtailment of produc- 
tion in this country of any thing or things, product or products, neces- 
Bary or essential tu the prosecution of the war in which the United 
States may be engaged, with Intent by smh curtailment to cripple or 
hinder the United States in the prosecution of the war, and whoever 
shall willfully advocate; favor, teach, defend, or suggest the doing of 
any of the acts or things in this section enumerated, anil whoever shall 
H word or act support or favor the cause of the German Empire or its 

lies in the present war or by word or act oppose the cause of the 
United States therein; shail be punished by a fine of not more than 
$20,000 or imprisonment. for not more than 20 years, or both. 


Tt will be noted the offense is an attack upon (1) the form 
of our government, (2) the Constitution, (3) the military or naval 
forces, (4) the flag, and (5) the uniform; the purpose of the 
language to bring these, or any of them, into scorn, disrepute, 
or contempt; or to incite resistance to the Government or en- 


courage our enemies by curtailing production of necessaries to: 


win the war; and. so: forth. These offenses, if proved, are so 
heinous in a time of war that they should. be punished, and 


while it appears to me there is luw enough to do it, yet the 


Depurtment ef Justice does not think so, and I am therefore 
willing to give the power. 
However, Mr. Speaker, I regret we enn not induce an omis- 


sion of the fourth section. It does seem to me that the Congress |, 
is: not justified in giving to a partisan: head such powers, enpable 


of such abuse, us is couched in language as follows: 


Sec. 4. The Postmaster General may. ppan evidence: satisfactory to 
e 


Dim that any person: or concern is using the mails in vielation of any 
of the provisions of this act, instruct’ the postmaster at any post office 
at which mail is received add to such person or concern to returm 
ster at the office at which they were originally mailed all 
letters or other matter so addressed, with the words Mail to this ad: 
dress undeliverable under espionage act” plainly written or stamped 
upon the outside thereof, and all such letters or other matter so returned 
to such postmasters shall be by them returned to the senders thereot 
under such reguiations as the Postmaster General may prescribe. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Moncan], à member of the Committee 
ow the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of adopting. this 
conference report. As n member of the conference committee L 
signed this: report. I am, of course, in favor of it now. This 
bill amends the net approved June 15, 1917, generally known as 
the espionage act. The law as: it now stands does not prohibit 
some things which should be prohibited. The chief controversy 
has been over-Senate amendment No. 6. which prevides that 
“whoever shall willfully utter, print. write, or publish any dis- 
Toya), profane, scurrilous, or abusive language about the form of 
government of the United States, or the Constitution of the 
United States, or the military or naval forces ef the United 
States, or the flag of the United States, or the uniform of the 
Army or Navy,” and se forth, shall be punished by a fihe of not 
more than $10,000, or imprisonment for not more than 20 years, 
er by both. 

Now, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] said something 
along the very line of the thought that I have in mind. More 
and more every duy the people of the United States are becoming 
more deeply. interested in this war. Every hour that this war 
continues the people at home are taking a more active part in 
its prosecution. Every day the papers ure filled with the reports 
of the boys who have made the supreme sacrifice and given up 
their lives, and as we go on this feeling of interest in this war 
grows deeper and deeper in the hearts of the peuple. 

Now, then. it is evidently wrong for men ut home, in view 
of this situation, to utter or write or publish sentiments that 
are disloyal. because they tend to disturb. the pence, tend to 
enecurage the people to take the law into their own hands and 
inflict summary punishment. In the interest of pence and 
good order at home, we ought not to permit these disloyal utter- 
ances to be made. But this is not all. These disloyal utter- 
ances promote division among our people at home, when every 
day unity of sentiment becomes more imperative. Every dny 
there is greater demand that all our power and ail our resources 
and all our strength stalt be centered on winning, this war. 
Therefore. acts that tend to divide our people, that encourage 
opposition to the prosecution of the war, should be prohibited. 

Under this law no man who is a loyal, putrlotie citizen will 
suffer. But suppose we admit that under it there is a possi- 
bility that some innocent man might suffer some inconvenience 
er be punished? That should not deter us from enacting this 
kind of a law. Because under every criminal law it is possible 
that an innocent man might be punished. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for u 
question? 5 
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Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think that if there is any 
considerable number of people who have these abusive senti- 
ments in their hearts the passage of this law making it illegul 
to express those sentiments will convert those people into. sup- 
bort or unite them with those who believe in the prosecution of 
the war? - 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly; this law will act like all other 
criminal laws, It will deter these men from uttering these dis- 
loyal sentiments. It will haye an influence like any other law 
of Congress: It will say to all our citizens. the time has come 
wher there are but two classes—those who are for the Gov- 
ernment and those who are agninst it, those who are upholding 
the hands of the boys in France and those zho are attempting 
to discourage: them. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN, Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Tue gentleman is not attempting to argue 

thut by legislation we can make men’s hearts all right and 
muke them loyal? 
Mr., MORGAN. I believe that by legislation to some extent 
we can reform people. I believe that our criminal laws to 
some extent do reform people. But if a mau does violate the 
law he must suffer the consequences of his act. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. MORGAN. It has been asserted that this law restricts 
tho Liberty of the press and the freedom of speech. This is not 
true. It does not take away any right guaranteed by the Consti- 
| tution. In times of peace, in the great liberality of the Ameri- 
can people, we have permitted the abuse of the freedom cf 
Speech und the press. But we are now in war. We know not 
how long the struggle will last. We know not when a victorious 
| peace will come. Neither do we know what sacrifices we must 
make. We do not know what this war will cost us in treasure 
and blood. We do not know how many of our brave soldiers 
i and senmen must give their lives as an offering upon the altar 
| of their country before victory shall come. But we do know 
| that a great crisis confronts the Nation. We do know that 
it is our duty as legislators to enac* taws which will strengthen 
the Government tp the great task before us. We do know that 
we should contribute in every way possible to lighten the 
| burdens of those ut the front fighting our battles for us, 
und this is the object of this legislation. It win promote peace 
and orderly government at home. It will provide proper pun- 
ishment for those who at heart are disloyal anu who are ting 
to aid the enemy. It will strengthen the arms of those public 
officials whose duty it Is to arrest, prosecute, and convict dis- 
loynl persons, whoever they may be. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has. expired. S 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my refmarks in the Recorp. 

ana SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentlemat's re- 
qu 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
8 to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 

on? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississipp! [Mr. Qriy]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wenn] for giving me this time. I sat here listem- 
ing to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpow], the Social- 
ist, and I also listened to the gentleman from Iown [Mr. GREEN] 
over here, men who criticized this bill, wiped their feet on it; 
and the gentleman from Iowa says, “I may vote for it—but If,” 
and all that. 

Why is it that a man wants to come and spit on n bill and 
endeavor to make the people believe it is horrible, when he 
knows that*his people buck home want him to vote for it? [Ap- 
plause.] We did not expect anything better from the gentleman 
from New York, Ile went so far as to read an article from 
some Socialist or somebody who said that the people who de not 
own any property ought to rule the Government. In other 
words, he said that the Bolsheviki ought to be in control of the 
United States Government. God forbid that day! [Applause 
I believe all the people should have a hand in running this Re- 
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public. Here we are now in this great crisis, and this espionage 
act is brought up for the purpose of holding this Government 
together and preventing the anarchists, the Socialists, the Bol- 
sheviki, the disloyal element, and the disturbers of peace and 
fomenters of sedition from coming along and hamstringing the 
President and the Congress in prosecuting this war to a suc- 
cessful and glorious victory. [Applause.] We all know that 
the man who at this stage of the war talks against this Gov- 
ernment, who is traitor enough to utter sentiments against his 
Government and against our people in a way to sneer at the flag, 
is shooting and stabbing in the back the brave boys who have 
gone yonder in Flanders to go “over the top” to save the 
American Republic. [Applause.] 

Is it possible that any man will talk against this sedition act 
and say that it should not be passed because it might deprive 
some man of an excuse or privilege to curse his Government, 
to abuse the Constitution, to spit on the flag, and to slap the 
soldier in the face? Is that the object of the gentlemen who 
talk against this, which is a mild bill? I am for a much 
stronger one than this. I want to curb these fellows who are 
disloyal in their hearts and whose sympathies are against this 
Government. I want to grab them by the collar, kick them into 
jail, and let them stay there until this war is over. And so far 
as the newspapers that the gentleman from Iowa is so anxious 
about, that the Postmaster General might stop from going 
through the mail, I say that whenever one of these disloyal 
papers comes to my desk I feel that it is something like a 
venomous snake, because I know it is carrying the poison of 
disloyalty and treason against the American Government to 
every reader of that paper. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I am in hearty accord with all the provisions of this bill 
except section 4. I think the American Congress has been very 
patient and lenient with certain classes in the United States in 
not passing laws heretofore as drastic, if not more drastic, than 
the provisions of this bill. I do feel, however, that section 4 
might have been changed and the change have added material 
strength to the bill, and it would then have been more satisfac- 
tory to the people throughout the country. I care not how good 
a man the Postmaster General may be, how equable a temper 
he may have, or how judicious he may be in the application of 
the law, he should not be clothed with the arbitrary power con- 
ferred by this section, whereby, without a hearing and without 
a formal charge, he may bring ruin upon a private individual 
and he may bring it upon a business concern. I do not believe 


in the law of the Chinese, which condemns and executes a man 


and then hears the evidence with reference to his guilt after- 
wards. That is the proposition contained in section 4. Sup- 
pose that there is a newspaper—I care not whether it be of my 
political faith or of some one else’s political faith—that happens 
to give some expression which the Postmaster General in his 
mind may think affords evidence that that character of paper 
should not go through the mail; he can stop that paper in- 
stanter and bring ruin upon it, when after a hearing a court 
may decide that there was absolutely no warrant to authorize 
the action of the Postmaster General. It may be true, as has 
been said by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, if such action 
were taken the business concern might by writ of mandamus 
have its status restored; this, however, I very seriously doubt; 
but if so, the ruin has been wrought, the damage has been done, 
and in a case of that character it would be irreparable. There 
are plenty of ways whereby all the protection sought in this bill 
may be had under the existing law with reference to the prose- 
cution of those who violate any provisions of this act or of any 
criminal statute. It does not take long to get a Federal court 
into action. It does not take long to prefer a charge; it does 
not take long in these times to have a hearing. So I think there 

is no necessity for this section 4. It can serve no good purpose. 
It can be made the instrument of great harm. It should be 
eliminated. 

Mr. WEBB. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Watson]. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, war does not 
change the character of men, but it develops character; and 
when that development is toward treason, there should be a law 
to punish severely those who are not loyal to their country. 
I am not in favor of section 4. I will not, however, allow my 
prejudice to prevent me from supporting this measure. I have 
confidence in the President of the United States that he will 
not permit any autocratic power to be exercised by the Post- 
master General, and if that official should use any Prussian 
despotism in his oflice, it would not be very long before there 
would be a vacancy in the Cabinet. I have confidence in the 


American people, that they will never elect a man President of 
the United States who will not be true and faithful to our 


Republic and Constitution. [Applause.] In time of war we 
must punish our enemies at home as well as those abroad. We 
are a peaceful Nation, but being forced into war we must not 
hesitate to adopt every science known to militarism, every act 
familiar to diplomacy, in order to win. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I think I have three minutes re- 
maining. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has three minutes. 

Mr. WEBB. During the time I have I want to say that all 
our Postmaster Generals have administered the law with refer- 
ence to fraud orders justly and fairly. They have saved the 
country and the unsuspecting public millions upon millions of 
dollars. I have no doubt that the Postmaster General in this 
case, in trying to protect this country from vicious propaganda, 
from spies, from disloyal persons, will execute the power we 
give him in this bill with the same fairness and fidelity to 
public duty that he has exhibited heretofore. I have no fear 
in leaving this important matter in his hands. This conference 
report was agreed to by the five conferees on the part of the 
House and by the five conferees on the part of the Senate. The 
conference report has passed the Senate by an overwhelming 
vote and I trust that that same overwhelming vote may be cast 
in favor of the conference report in this body. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Do not the officials in whose hands is placed 
the responsibility of administering the existing law upon this 
subject say that they need this further amendment in order 
more effectually to prosecute the people who are indulging in 
these practices? 

Mr. WEBB. I am glad the gentleman asked that question, 
because I want to extend my remarks by putting in the RECORD 
a letter from Gen. Lamar, showing the great importance of 
giving the Post Office Department this power so as to help this 
3 root out and destroy disloyalty and vicious propa- 
ganda. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Would it not be too late after the 
issue of the paper or publication to call a jury to determine 
whether or not it was seditious? 

Mr. WEBB. That is a rather slow process in times like these. 

The letter I wish to insert from Mr. Lamar, Solicitor of the 
Post Office Department, is as follows: 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May $, 1918. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. KING 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator Kino: I read in the Recorp this morning the 
: oe the Senate of yesterday and your remarks In the course of 

e e. 

The language of section 4 under discussion is identical with that of 
the fraud statute, and it is Impossible to make any distinction between 
the practical operation of the two measures. The fraud statute itself 
does not provide for a hearing, nor does it provide that a fraud order 
shall only be issued against persons who have been convicted of the 
fraud, as one might assume from the remarks of Senators. 

The Postmaster General would at the present time have as much 
power to issue fraud orders against newspapers for political purposes 
or in order to accomplish any of the purposes phar Fine by Senators 
in furtherance of political interests under the existing fraud statute 
as he would have to issue orders for the return of such mail under 
section 4 of the bill. The fraud statute itself does not even provide 
for a hea . As a matter of practice and In order to administer 
absolute j ce, full hearings are beld in fraud cases; that is, where 
conclusive evidence of the fraud does not appear upon the face of the 
papers before the ee probe This practice would undoubtedly be 
extended to cover seditious cases, but in the latter class much of the 
ilegal matter under the espionage act would appear on the very face 
of the literature being circulated, which would make a hearing unnec- 
essary in some cases. In fact, the public interests might serious] 
suffer by permitting the continued use of the mails to one sending lit- 
one manifestly in violation of the espionage act pending such 

ng. 
~ Nor does the analogy between the fraud statute and the proposed law 
stop at what has been said. The fraud statute does not provide in 
terms for a review by the courts, but it is settled law that the equity 
courts have jurisdiction to restrain orders of the Postmaster General 
where they are issued contrary to law or where for any reason it ap- 
pears the Postmaster General acted in an arbitrary or capricious 
manner. 

This is a war measure and is intended to prevent this great gov- 
erumental instrumentality—the mails—from being used against the 
interest of the Government in the prosecution of this war. The equity 
courts would have the same jurisdiction to restrain impro; orders 
of the Postmaster General under section 4 of this propo: bill that 
they now have under the fraud statute. If the Postmaster General 
should attempt to use this power for other purposes, political or other- 
wise, such as has been su ed in the course of the debate, he would 
not only violate the law himself, a remedy for which would imme- 
diately be available in injunction proceedings, but make himself the 
object of ridicule and contempt of the American people, with the result 
that instead of accomplishing any political advantage such action would 


itical boomerang. 

is a further anal between this class of legislation and 
fraud legislation. Not only has Congress provided for the issuance of 
fraud orders by the Post Office Department, upon evidence satisfactory 


to the Postmaster General, but, as in the matter under consideration, 
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‘there is n companion criminal statute making it a 
the mails for fraudulent purposes. The delays 
nicalities resorted to in criminal ngs 
yond any doubt that the presentea measure employed h, 
Office Department ts nflnitely more effective in preventin uds than 
the criminal provision. The fact is that the action of the Post Office 

artment in detecting frauds has furnished the information upon 
which criminal prosecutions have followed. 

The recent case of The Masses Publishing Co., where the magazine 
has been barred from the mails since last July, and where the courts 
have sustained the action of the department, but where the criminal 
proceedings are still pending after one mistrial, is an example of the 
relative efficiency of the two methods in handling seditious matter. 
The Masses case is merely ical. In many such cases it takes years 
to bring offenders to trial in ud cases. 

Much of the seditious matter that is now being circulated is dis- 
tributed by persons cr concerns throughout the 5 in circular 
form and is accompanied by urgent solicitations for funds to con- 
tinue the propaganda work, and hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
being sent through the mails to the distributors of such literature. 
The proposed section 4 would enable the Post Office Department to 
promptly reach and suppress this evil. The propagandists now en- 
fF in this work in most cases are willing to serve prison sentences 

they are only permitted to conduct the propaganda. They are 
largely of a class who have nothing to lose by a prison sentence, and, 
in fact such sentence simply brings the martyrdom they seek in the 
eyes of those whom they endeavor to mislead. 

I may add. in conclusion, that the practice in the department in all 
cases where fraud orders or similar orders of the Postmaster General 
are made is that a finding of the facts before the department is made 
ap by tbe solicitor for the department and form a part of the record 
of the case and are made a part of the order of the Postmaster General, 
all of which are available to the interested parties for use in the 
courts or otherwise. 

The theory underlying fraud, lottery, and other similar statutes is 
that the matter prevented from being carried in the mails is aguinst 

ablie policy. If the 8 of a fraud which only affects a few in- 

viduals is against public policy, how much more against public policy 
is the circulation of matter which in time of war strikes at the very 
heart of the Republic? And why sbould not all use of the mails be 
prohibited to ane engaged in such undertaking? 


Very truly, yours, 
W. H. Laman. Solicitor. 


By unanimous consent Mr. Garren of Iowa, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. 
Watson of Pennsylvania, Mr. Voict, Mr. Cox, and Mr. Watton 
were given leave to extend their remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from North 
Carolina Mr. Wenn] yield? 

Mr, WEBB. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It may avoid the possibility 
of a motion to recommit on the Postmaster General paragraph 
in section 4. That section confers on the Postmaster General 
judicial or arbitrary power? 

Mr. WEBB. The same powers that were conferred upon him 
15 aud 20 years ago in reference to fraudulent enterprises. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But in those cases the of- 
fender had an opportunity in the regular way to be tried by a 
court and jury and to defend bitaself, 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; and he will have the same rights under 
this prevision. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In section 4 there is no such pro- 
vision, and if it should affect a man's business or threaten to 
put him out of business, he has no place to go except to the 
Postmaster General. 

Mr. WEBB. W- have not given him the power to put him 
out of business. but only to stop his mail and return tt to the 
sender. There is no penalty attached to it. and if he thinks he 
is unjustly dealt with be can go into court nt once. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from North 
Carolina hus given u good deal of thought to this. Does he now 
state that there żre no new powers here conferred upon the Post- 
master General by section 4? 

Mr. WEBB. I would not say that; the additional power is 
conferred upon him to step mail matter being delivered to a 
person violating tbis act. He now has the power to keep such 
person from sending matter in violation of this act through the 
mails, and] we propose to give him power to stop such person 
from receiving mail tø carry on his dangerous propaganda. 

The SPEAKER. All time has expired. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I more the previous question on 
the report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The question was being taken when Mr. Hxrtux and Mr. WEBB 
demanded the yens and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama and the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, 
that no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama makes the 
point that no quorum is present. Evidently there is not. The 


nal offense to use 
ent and the tech- 
have demonstrated be- 
the Lost 


Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergenut at Arms will 
notify the ahsentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 293, nays 1, 
answered “ present“ 2, not voting 134, as follows: z 


Alexander 
Al 


Blackmon 
Blanton 
Booher 
Bowers 
Brand 
Browne 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Burnett 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Byrnes. S C. 
m Tuns. 
Candler, Miss. 
Cannon 
Caraway 
Carlin 
Carter, Okla. 


Cary 
8 Okla. 


oady 
Collier 
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YEAS—293. 
Fordney Littlepage Scott. Towa 
Foster Lobeck Scott. Mich 
Francis Lonergan Scully 
Frear Lufkin Us 
French Lunn Sherley 
Fuller, Mass. McAndrews Sherwood 
Gallivan McClintie iegel 
rd McCormick Sims 
Garner McCulloch Sinnott 
Garrett, Tenn. McFadden Slayden 
Garrett, Tex McKeown Slem 
Gillett — Smith. Idaho 
Glynn McLaughlin, Mich Smith, Mich. 
Godwin, N. C. McLaughlin, Pa. Snell 
Goodwin. Ark. McLemore Snook 
Graham, III. Madden Snyder 
raham, Pa, Magee Stafford 
Gray, N. J. Maber Steagall 
Green, town Mansficld Stedman 
Greene, Mass. Mapes Stecie 
3 Martin Stephens, Miss. 
Gricest Mays Stephens, Nebr. 
Hadle erritt Sterling, Ni. 
Hamilton, Mich. Miller. Wash. Sterling, Pa. 
mlin ondell Stevenson 
pater Montague Stiness 
Harrison, Miss, oon Strong 
Iarrison, Va. Moore, Pa. Sumners 
Haskell Moores, Ind. Swift 
Hastings Morgan Switzer 
Haugen Neely Talbott 
Hawley Nelson Taylor, Ark. 
Hayden Nichols, Mich. Taylor, Colo. 
Hayes ‘olan fi Tomple 
Heaton Norton Thomas 
Heflin Oldfield ‘Tillman 
Helm Oliver, Ala. Tilson 
Helvering Oliver, N. Y. Timberlake 
Hensley Olney Towner 
Hersey Osborne ‘Treadway 
Hicks O'Shaunessy Vestal 
Hilliard Overmyer Vinson 
Holland Overstreet Voigt 
Houston Padgett Volstead 
Huddleston Pa Walker 
Hull. lowa Parker, N. J. Walsh 
Hull, Tenn. Parker, N. Y. Walton 
lusted Peters Watkins 
Ifutchinson Phelan Watson, Pa. 
Platt Watson, Va. 
Ireland Polk Weaver 
James Pou Webb 
Johnson, Ky. Pratt Welling 
Jobrson, Wash. Price haba 
uu Purnell Whaley 
Kearns uin Wheeler 
Kratin; Ragsdale White, Me. 
Kennedy, Iowa Rainey, H. T. White. Ohio 
ettner Rainey, J. W. Williams 
Kiess, Pa. ker Wilson. III. 
Kincheloe Ramsey Wiron, La. 
Kinkaid Ramse Wilson, Tex. 
Kitchin Randa Wingo 
Knutson Rayburn Winslow 
Kraus Reed Wood, Ind 
Kreider Robbins Woods, lowa 
La Follette werts Woodyard 
Langley rs Wright 
arsen Romjue Young, N. Dak. 
Lazaro Rouse oung. 
Lea. Cal, 3 
Lee. t 
Lever Sanders, Ind. 
Linthicum ford 
NAYo—1. 
London ; 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—2, 
Church Lundeen 
NOT VOTING—134. 
Denison ` Griffin 
Dent Hamill udd 
Dies Hamilton, N. T. Nicholls, S. C. 
ES Homo fant 
ovan 0 er 
Dru Hood Powers 
Dunn Howard Rankin 
Humphreys Reavis 
Elliott acoway Riordan 
Estopi Johnson, S. Dak. Robinson 
Fairchild, R. L. Jones Roden 
Fairchild, G. W. un Rose 
Fairfiel „hoe Rowe 
Ferris Kelley, Mich. Rowland 
Fields Aix. Pa. ubey 
Flood Kennedy, R. I. Rucker 
Flynn ey, Obio Sanders. La. 
Loss King Sanders. N. X. 
F Saunders, Va. 
Fuller, Il Lehibach "hatl ` 
Gallagher her Scott, Pa. 
Gandy Little 
Garland Longworth Shackleford 
Glass McArthur Shallenberger 
Good McKenzie Shouse 
Goodall Mann isson 
Gordou Mason Sloan 
Gould eker Small 
Gray, Ala. Miller, Minn. Smith. C. N. 
Greene, Vt. 0 Smith, T. F. 
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Steenerson Templeton. Vare Wason 
Sullivan Thompson Venable Wise 
Sweet Tinkham aldow 

Tague Van Dyke Ward 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Hoop with Mr. Dare of Vermont. 
Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr, MCARTHUR. 
Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana with Mr. RODENBERG. 
Mr. Nicholls of South Carolina with Mr. REAVIS. 
Mr. Howarp with Mr. BACHARACH. 
Mr. Caarerect. of Pennsylvania with Mr. TIN KHAN. 
Mr, Sears with Mr. Rowe. 
Mr, THomas F. Suira with Mr. DILLON. 
Mr, ASWELL with Mr. GOODALL. 
Mr. Venante with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 
Mr. Dare of New York with Mr. ANTHONY. 
Mr, BARKLEY with Mr. Currie of Michigan. 
Mr. Ci£ary with Mr. DAVIDSON. 
Mr. Bropseck with Mr. BLAND. 
Mr. CaxTRTLL with Mr. COPLEY. 
Mr. Dies with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
Mr. Bortanp with Mr, Curry of California. 
Mr, Carew with Mr. Davis, 
Mr. Cox N RIAN of Kansas with Mr. BRITTEN. 
Mr. BrumeavuGcH with Mr. COSTELLO. 
Mr. Donovan with Mr. Dannow. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. CALDWELL with Mr. Crago. 
Mr. Estrorryar with Mr. DENISON. 
Mr. Denr with Mr. KAHN. 
Mr. Ferris with Mr. DUNN. 
Mr. Fretps with Mr, EDMONDS, 
Mr, Fioop with Mr. ELLIOTT. 
Mr. FLYNN with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAMCHILD, 
Mr. Ganpy with Mr. Grorcr W. FAIRCHILD. 
Mr. Grass with Mr. FAIRFIELD. 
Mr. Gorpon with Mr. Foss. 
Mr. Gray of Alabama with Mr. FREEMAN, 
Mr. Geirrm with Mr. Fun of Illinois, 
Mr. Hamiet with Mr. GARLAND. 
Mr. Hetvertne with Mr. Goon. 
Mr. HUMPEREYS with Mr. GOULD. 
Mr. Jacoway with Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
Mr. Jones with Mr. Hamiton of New York, 
Mr. KEHOE with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. KING 
Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. LEHLBACH. 
Mr, LESHER with Mr. LITTLE. 
Mr. Riorpan with Mr. Lonewortr. 
Mr. Rosprxson with Mr, MCKENZIE. 
Mr. Rusry with Mr. Mason. 
Mr. Rucker with Mr. MEEKER. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia with Mr, ROWLAND. 
Mr. ScHarL with Mr. SANDERS of New York, 
Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. PAIGE. 
Mr. SHALLENBERGER with Mr. MUDD. 
Mr. Suovuse with Miss RANKIN. 
Mr. Sisson with Mr. Mizier of Minnesota, 
Mr. Smar. with Mr. STEENERSON. 
Mr. CHARLES B. Surra with Mr. SLOAN., 
Mr, SULLIVAN with Mr. SWEET. 
Mr. Tacve with Mr. Wapow. 
Mr. THompson with Mr. Wann. 
Mr. Van Dyke with Mr. Wason. 
Mr. Wiser with Mr. Morr. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 
To Mr. Loxcwortn, for one week, on account of important 
business. 
To Mr. Sxypen, for two weeks, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
FOOD-PRODUCTION BILL. 


Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 11945) 
to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to curry out during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled 
“An net to provide further for the national security and defense 
by stimulating agricuiture and facilitating the distribution. of 
agricultural products,” and that it be made the continuing or- 
der, not to interfere with appropriation bills, conference reports, 
and privileged matters. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 
11945, and that-it be made the continuing order, not to interfere 
with conference reports, appropriation bills, or privileged mat- 
ters. Is there objection? 

s 855 MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, what about Calendar Wednes- 
ay 

x The SPEAKER. It can not interfere with Calendar Wednes- 
ay. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does that mean to bring it up now? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORTON. What is the bill, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
carry out during the fisea! year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of 
the act entitkd “Av act to provide security 
and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution 

— prot Stats., p. 273), 
Treasury 


of agricult ucts,” a ved August 10, 1917 ( 
e ta aut of any moneys in the not 
indicated: 


there is hereby app rin 
otherwise appropriated, the followin, 

First. For the prevention, control, and eradication of the discases 
and pests of live stock. the cept gx Sey of live-stock production, and 
the conservation and utilization of meat, poultry, dairy, and other ani- 
mal products $1.058,975. 

Second. For procuring, storing, and furnishi: seeds, as authorized 
* section 3 of the act, the appropriations for said purposes of 
2.500.000 in section 8 ef the act and 84.000.000 under the — — 
Department of Agriculture” in the et approved March 28, 1918, 
entitled “An act making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year en: June 80, 1918, and prior 
fiseal years. on account of war expenses, and for other purposes,” shall 
be available until the date when said act of August 10. 1917, shall 
cease to be in effect, and any moneys heretofore or hereafter received 
by the United States for furnishing such seeds may be used as a re- 
volving fund until said date. : 

Third. For the prevention, control, and eradication of insects and 
plant diseases injurious to agriculture, and the conservation and utili- 
gation of plant products, $811,300. 

Fourth. For increasing food production and eliminating waste and 
promoting conservation of food by educational and demonstrational 
methods, through county, distri and urban agents and others, 


sums for the 


b 
$ 


the market movement or distribution of perishable products ; 


as provided 

year 1919, $2,136,028. 

Sixth. For miscellaneous items, including tbe salaries of assistant 
secretaries appointed under the act approved August 10. 1917; specia} 
work in crop estimating ; rang Dr cate in the various States in supply- 
ing farm Aber enlarging the ‘ormational work of the Department of 
Agriculture; and nting and distributing emergency leaflets, ters, 
and other publications requiring quick issue or large editions, $1,105,- 
980. of which sum not exceeding $25,000 shall be available for rent in 
the District of Columbia: Provided, That the Secretary of culture 
is authorized, for the official pu of the Department of icuiture, 
and within the limits of the appropriations for rent may by this or any 
other act making app tions for the Department of Agriculture, 
to requisition the use of, and take possession of, any building or any 
space in any building, and the appurtenances thereof, in the District 
of Columbia, other than a dwelling house occupied as such or a buildin; 
occupied by any other branch of the United States Government; an 
he shall ascertain and pay just compensation for such use. If the 
amount of compensation so ascertained be not satisfactory to the person 
entitled to receive the same, such person shall be pa d 75 per cent 
of such amount, and shall be entitled to sue the United States to re- 
cover such further sum as, added to said 75 per cent, will make up 
such amount 2s will be just compensation for such use in the manner 
rovided by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial 

e h 


Seventh. For enabling tbe Secretary of Agriculture to provide for 
and secure the voluntary mobliization and distribution of farm labor 
for the production and harvesting of agricultural crops, and to advance 
railroad fares and other actual traveling expenses for the transportation 
of such labor, upon such terms and conditions and subject to such 
regulations as the Secretacy of Agriculture shall preseribe, $510,000, 
available immediately, of which not exceeding $50,000 may be expended 
for the payment of such administrative expenses, including such rent, 
the expenses of such print and 8 the purchase of 

pplies and equipment, and the employment of such persons and means, 
in the District of Columbia and elsewbere, as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may deem necessary for the purposes of this item. Any money. re- 
ceived by the United States in wo of advances made under this 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I would like to ask if it is the purpose to set aside 
all other legislation except appropriation bills and conference 
reports by this bill? - 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. It is the intention to give 

. this bill a privileged status, with the right to go ahead, with 
the exception of conference reports and appropriation bills. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the reason I ask 
is this: There has been a pressing demand on the Committee 
on Rules for some weeks for a rule giving consideration to a 
bill establishing a heavy duck factory in the Atlanta peni- 
tentiary. The President has been urging action on this bill, and 
the committee agreed to a rule this morning. It was my under- 
standing that that rule would be called up to-day immediately 
after the consideration of the conference report on the espionage 


Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I do not think this bill will 
take more than a day, and I had some intimation in reference 
to the other bill, and I understood it might possibly be called 
up, but inasmuch as it was not, this being next in order, I made 
my request. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this is so important a measure 
that if it is to be given a privileged status I think somebody 
ought to take the responsibility for it, and I suggest that the 
Committee on Rules be charged with that responsibility. There- 
fore I object to the request made by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw that. 


MANUFACTURE OF GOVERNMENT SUPPLIES AT ATLANTA (GA.) PENI- 
TENTIARY. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged report (No. 
544) from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 335, 7 

he adoption of this resolution the 
Howse hal prain eat favo toe Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 8938; that there 
shall be not exceeding one hour of general debate, to be equally divided 
between those supporting and those N the bill, which debate 
shall be confined to the said bill, at the end of which time the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five-minute rule, and at the 
conclusion of such reading the committee shal] rise and report the 
bill to the House, together with the amendments, if any, whereupon 
the previous question sball be considered as ordered upon the bill and 
all amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, in order that there may be oppor- 
tunity for 20 minutes’ debate on a side I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for the considera- 
tion of a bill introduced by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SHERLEY], and provides, among other things, for the establish- 
ment of a cotton factory in the Atlanta Penitentiary. The 
prime purpose in the establishment of such factory is to aug- 
ment the production of heavy duck, which is seriously needed 
by the Army. 

Mr, MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. POU. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much additional duck will the estab- 
lishment of this factory add to the supply that already exists? 

Mr. POU. Now. I could not answer that question, I will 
say very frankly to the gentleman. There has been, as I am 
informed, a very great scarcity of thut much-needed com- 
modity. With this explanation of the necessity of the rule, I 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this rule makes it possible to con- 
sider legislation that appropriates $650,000 for the building of 
a cotton-textile plant in connection with the Atlanta Peniten- 
tiary, and also $350.000 for working capital; or, in other words, 
it is a proposition to levy a tax of a cool million dollars on 
the business interests of this country that to-day are uncom- 
plainingly and loyally bearing all the burdens of taxation that 
we have placed upon them, for the simple purpose of estab- 
lishing Federal convict labor under Government control in 
opposition to honest labor and legitimate private business. 
This bill presents two propositions, The first proposition, as I 
understand, put in by the Committee on the Judiciary, provides 
for the employment of this labor in agricultural pursuits or 
in the growing of food products. The second provision is the 
$650,000 provision for buying machinery for a cotton-textile 
plant in connection with the Federal prison at Atlanta, and the 


<- bill. 


$350,000 revolving fund. This bill is asked for for three dis- 
tinct reasons, as I understand it from the reading of the 
report from the Committee on the Judiciary. First. it is asked 
on the ground it is humanitarian; second, that the Government 
needs the goods, and that the available supply by private enter- 
prises is not sufficient; third, that the work is shown to be 
profitable to private enterprise, and under proper management 
should be profitable to the Government. The first provision of 
this bill for employing these convicts in the production of food 
products I am entirely in favor of at this time. If there is 
one thing we need at this time, according to the speeches nnd 
statements made each day by the President and Mr. Hoover, it 
is to increase the supply of food products, and this body has 
already made large appropriations to help get the labor to do 
it with and yet do not know where to find it. If after one 
year of this war we have been obliged to observe heatless days, 
meatless days, and wheatless days 

Mr. MADDEN. And senseless days. ` 3 

Mr. SNELL. Perhaps senseless days should be included. It 
is certainly proper at this time that if we have any unemployed 
labor that it should be put to raising food products that nre 
impossible fòr us to get in sufficient quantities to supply our- 
selves and our allies under present conditions, and by so employ- 
ing this convict labor you will not in any way interfere with any 
legitimate industry. Also by doing this it will not be necessary 
to place additional taxes on our people at this time in order to 
get the full benefit of their labor, as it would cost very little to 
start operations along this line. Furthermore, by putting these 
men to raising food products we will get the benefit of their 
labor in time to be of some help in winning this war, while T 
doubt if you can if we start building a textile plant. As far as 
I am able to learn, the people who have given most attention 
and study of prison life and the care and healthfulness of the 
men in the great prisons of our country are nearly unanimous in 
the opinion that the employment of prisoners in agricultural 
pursuits or in the raising of food products is the best possible 
way of employing them, both from the standpoint of the country 
at large and the prisoners themselves. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I do, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman know how 
many times this proposition of establishing an industrial plant 
at the Atlanta penitentiary has been before the Congress? 

Mr. SNELL. I understand it has been before the Congress 
for 10 or 12 years. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And has been rejected in each 
instance? r 

Mr. SNELL. I understand so. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Because it proposed to compete 
with outside industrial establishments? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes, sir, 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman has just said that all those 
who have made a study of this question are unanimous? 

Mr. SNELL. I understand so, or nearly so. 

Mr. KEATING. Has the gentleman any authority for that 
statement? 

Mr. SNELL. No, sir; only that is as I understand it. 

Mr. KEATING. I think the gentleman will find it necessary 
to revise his remark if he wants to be entirely accurate, because 
I think he will find a very large majority of those who have 
given study to the question are in favor of such a measure as 
this, only a broader one if anything. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If that is so, does the gentle- 
man know whether any effort has been made by the Rules Com- 
mittee or any other committee to install furniture-making ma- 
chinery in the Leavenworth penitentiary? 

Mr. SNELL. That was before us last year, the same time 
we last considered this Atlanta proposition, but nothing has been 
said about it this year, so far as I know. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has any suggestion been made 
that the Government should approve a plan for manufacturing 
machinery at Leavenworth or at any other penitentiary? 

Mr. SNELL. Not at the present time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvanian. So we are confined for the 
present to this proposition of manufacturing cotion duck at the 
Atlanta Penitentiary? : 

Mr. SNELL. So far as this bill is concerned. 

Mr. COX. Has the gentleman any information as to how long 
it will take to install that machinery? 

Mr. SNELL. I am coming to that. 5 

The second provision provides for an expenditure of $650,000 
for the purchase of machinery and other equipment to carry out 
the purposes o2 this act. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
tlemaa five minutes more. 

Mr. SNELL. As far as I am able to learn it will be practically 
impossible to get this machinery in any reasonable length of 
time or in time to be of any benefit during the present war 
unless it lasts longer than I hope it will. We know the position 
of the manufacturers of machinery throughout the country, and 
it seems to me it would be better at this time that they should 
spend their efforts in manufacturing machinery that is abso- 
lutely necessary to carry out the purposes of the war and help 
to win the war, such as the manufacture of munitions, ordnance, 
and things of that kind, rather than to manufacture cotton ma- 
chinery that is going to be put in competition with legitimate 
business in the country, when, as I understand, there are many 
private concerns that are looking for these orders at the present 
time. 

Mr. MADDEN.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Has the gentleman any information as to 
whether or not the existing plants for manufacturing cotton duck 
are adequate to the needs of the country? 

Mr. SNELL. I saw a copy of a letter that was written to the 
Quartermaster General on January 5, 1918, by one of the largest 
textile manufacturing concerns in New England, which said 
that this company was in a position to manufacture 5,000 yards 
weekly of cotton duck for the Government. They said that they 
had arrangements made for the cotton yarn, but did not dare to 
buy it on account of the high price unless the Government would 
give them the order for the cotton duck, and that it was highly 
important to get an early reply from the Government. 

This same company wrote to the Quartermaster General two 
letters in the month of April, and up to last Wednesday they 
had not received any reply from the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment relative to the questions they asked. If the Government 
is so short it would seem to me only proper that it should in- 
vestigate some of the private sources of supply before we lay 
an extra tax on our people in order to establish a Government 
industry to compete with those private companies who need 
the business, pay the taxes, buy your bends, and in every way 
support your Government in this hour of its urgent need. 

Mr. MADDEN. Has the gentleman any information as to the 
embargo that is being placed on the introduction of new machin- 
ery into new manufacturing enterprises by private individuals, 
through the priority board? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes, sir; I understand that is so, but have no 
definite information about it. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman had that information he 
would understand that no person would be permitted to estab- 
lish a new enterprise, and why should the Government be per- 
mitted to do so? 

Mr. SNELL, I can not see any reason why it should be al- 
lowed to do so, nor can I see any reason why we should adopt 
this as a war measure. It seems to me if there are private in- 
dustries in this country that are willing to take orders from the 
Government for the manufacture of cotton duck, and I am as- 
sured there are, they certainly should give the orders to them 
rather than to build up a Government enterprise to compete 
with them. And I hope it will not be the judgment of this 
House to do it at this time. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I see that the bill was reported 
by the Judiciary Committee, and the report is rather lengthy. 
I would like to inquire whether there were any hearings had 
before that committee? 

Mr. SNELL. I can not tell you, so far as that is concerned. 
The only evidence that was brought before the Rules Committee 
was the letter from the President requesting its adoption as a 
war emergency. 

Mr. PLATT. Is not this like the bill H. R. 9683, which was 
reported from the Committee on Labor? It seems to be along 
the same line of prison-made war material. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And let me supplement my state- 
ment by saying that it exeludes nearly every other Federal 
penitentiary and prisoner in the United States from that same 
industry. 

Mr. SNELL. Now, Mr. Speaker, I believe the Government 
has nll the activities on hand at the present time that it can 
consistently attend to, and that at present it is no time to con- 
sider building a textile plant in connection with any prison. 
After this war is over you can build it for less than one-half 
of the expense that it would cost now and, furthermore, we need 
the money and labor for more important work. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the rule. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 


Mr. POU. Division, Mr. Speaker. 
The House divided, and there were—ayes, 50, noes 49. 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 3132. An act to amend the naturalization laws and to re- 
peal certain sections of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
and other laws relating to naturalization, and for other pur- 
poses. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. ` 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock und 9 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, 


May 8, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by 
the Office of the Auditor for the War Department for the fiscal 
year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1084); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the United States Fuel 
Administrator submitting revised estimate of appropriation re- 
quired by the Fuel Administration for the fiscal year 1919 (H. 
Doc. No. 1085) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the chairman of the War 
Trade Board submitting an alternative estimate of appropria- 
tion required by the War Trade Board for salaries and expenses 
of the board for the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1086) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court o? Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Robert 
Z. Johnson against The United States (H. Doc. No. 1087); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Florence Collins, daughter and heir of Joseph A. Collins, de- 
ceased, against The United States (H. Doe. No. 1088); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Eliza- 
beth W. Broadhead, widow (remarried) of Richard McCowick, 
deceased, against the United States (H. Doc. No. 1089) ; to the 
Committee on War Claims and order to be printed. 

7. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Reuben 
A. Beach against the United States (H. Doc. No. 1090) ; to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of John C. 
Klyn against the United States (H. Doc. No. 1091); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

9. A létter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Florence 
W. Toll, daughter of Alexander C. Watson, deceased, against the 
United States (H. R. Doc: 1092); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Electa 
C. Waltermire, widow of William Waltermire, deceased, against 
the United States (H. Doc. No. 1093) ; to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Arthur 
M. Sherman against the United States (H. Doc. No. 1094); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 11970) to fix the rate of 
pensions of mothers, fathers, and widows of deceased soldiers 
and sailors of the War of 1812, the War with Mexico, the 
Civil War, the various Indian wars, the War with Spain, the 
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Philippine insurrection, and the Regular Establishment; to 
the Committee an Pensions. 

By Mr. MAYS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 291) amending 
the act entitled “An act to suspend the requirements of annual 
assessment work upon mining claims during the years 1917 and 
1918,” approved October 5, 1917; to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 11971) 
granting a pension to Lois E. Magee; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11972) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Abbott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11978) 
granting an increase of pension to William D. Vaughn; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 11974) granting an iu- 
crease of pension to Virgil Mahan; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. ; 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 11975) granting a pension 
to Nancy E. Matlock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 11976) granting a pen- 
sion to Hugh McGuckian ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 11977) for the relief of Leo 
Balsam; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 11978) granting an increase 
of pension to William S. Whitley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODYARD; A bill (H. R. 11979) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emanuel Rowley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

Buy Mr. BARNHART: Resolutions of Fulton County (Ind.) 

County and Township Councils of Defense, in favor of the Me- 
Keown franking bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petition of Star Spangled Banner Council, 
No. 218, Paterson, N. J., Sons and Daughters of Liberty, favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 10846, fixing a one-third fare rate 
to enlisted men desiring to visit their homes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois; Petition of the Woman's Mis- 
sionary Societies of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Mon- 
mouth, III., petitioning Congress to prohibit the use of foodstuffs 
consumed by the breweries; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of the Presbytery of Santa Barbara, 
Santa Barbara, Cal., to prohibit the manufacture and sale of all 
alcoholic beverages during the period of the war; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution adopted by Lucius Fairchild Post, No. 179, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Pacific Grove, Cal., favoring the 
Smoot bill for pensions to Civil War veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Memorial of Los Angeles City Council, 
protesting against German alliances being allowed to continue 
their organizations under other names, and against secret or 
public assemblage of those of German or Austrian birth without 
securing permission of governmental authority; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, May &, 1918. 


Rev. J. L. Kibler, of the city of Washington, offered the 
following prayer: 

In the plenitude of Thy mercy, O Lord, look upon us and 
give us courage to meet the trials that confront us. Give us 
grace to overcome the difficulties of the way. Give us faith to 
remove mountains. May we look away from ourselves, and 
from the regretted past, and look steadfastly to Thee for the 
present and for the future. Forgetting the things which are 


behind and reaching forth unto those things which are before, 
may we press forward with all diligence toward the mark set 
up for our attainment; and may we be true to Thee and to 
the cause which Thou hast committed to our hands. May there 
be no cessation in our effort until our purpose has been ac- 
complished and victory kas been achieved. 


May we look to 


our great Leader who breaketh the bow and cutteth the spear 
asunder; who maketh wars to cease to the ends of the earth. 
May this conquering Lord, the Lord of Hosts, be with us, and 
may the God of Jacob be our refuge. We ask it in Jesus’ name. 
en. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, which will be inserted in the Recorp. 

The communication is as follows: 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL, 
Wasurnocrton, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. MARSHALL: I am inclosing copies of two reso- 
lutions adopted by the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, at their Twenty-seventh Continental 
Congress recently held in this city. 

Exma L. Cro 


Very sincerely, yours, 
Recording Secretary General. 
Hon. Tomas R. MARSHALL, 
: United States Senate. 
May 7, 1918. 


{Resolution udopted at the Twenty-seventh Continental Congress, 
National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, ] 
Whereas the German Kaiser has financed newspapers in the 
United States to conduct a propaganda favorable to the ne- 
farious schemes of Germany; has systematically stirred up 
anti-American sentiment in Mexico; has used the leaders of 
the German-American Alliance to influence that powerful 
organization againt the interests of our people; has, by brib- 
ing public officials, sought to corrupt public opinion and spread 
sedition amongst us; and 

Whereas the Kaiser has openly boasted that there are in the 
United States 20,000,000 German subjects who are still loyal 
to the German Crown and the fatherland; and 

Whereas in school communities where Germans control the 
schools the German language is being taught exclusively or 
is given preference, and German newspapers are keeping alive 
the spirit of fidelity to German autocracy. resulting in weaken- 
ing our national spirit, fostering a hostile propaganda, and 
undermining the patriotism of the American people: There- 
fore be it 


Resolved, That we call upon the President anc the Congress 
and legislatures of the several States to enact such laws as may 
be necessary to prohibit the publication and circulation of any 
periodicals in the language of the various countries with which 
we are at war and to prohibit the teaching of any such lan- 
guages in the primary grades of our schools, and to require alt 
public records and notices to be written in the English language. 
[Resolution adopra at the Twenty-seventh Continental Congress, 

National ety, Daughters of the American Revolution.! 
Whereas two German prisoners confined at Fort McPherson, at 
Atlanta, Ga., died recently and were interred in the National 
Cemetery at Marietta, Ga., and the funeral services were con- 
dueted with much pomp and display; and 
Whereas the Germans were wrapped in the flag of their country 
and a salute was fired over the graves by American soldiers; 
and 

Whereas the national cemeteries of the United States are re- 
served for the burial of the soldiers and sailors of America, 
it is not, in our opinion, proper or fit that the resting place 
provided for our heroic dead should be used to bury the ene- 
mies of our country, and especially our German foes, who 
have displayed so great disregard for human rights and have 
visited upon innocent women and children such gross and 
brutal atrocities; and 

Whereas public demonstration made over the graves of the ene- 
mies of America is not a fit and proper object lesson for loyal 

American citizens, and especially as the firing of salutes by 

American soldiers over such graves tends to hold up to the 

world that the Germans are heroes; and 
Whereas since Christianity demands that these prisoners be 

given decent burial in some place distinct from that of our 
national cemeteries: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Daughters of the American Revolution in 
congress assembled in Washington, D. C., protest against the 
use of the national cemeteries of America for the burial of 
alien enemies, particularly Germans, and they hereby strongly 
urge the United States Government that such practice be dis- 
continued, and that all customary military honors on such 
occasions be eliminated. Be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be furnished to the 
President of the United States and the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CONCRETE SHIPS (S. DOC. NO. 222). 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there was laid upon our 
desks yesterday a report by Benjamin A. Howes on the con- 
struction of concrete ships. As this report has been sent around 
here, I presume, for a purpose, I ask that the report of Mr. 
R. J. Wigg, chief engineer. Department of Concrete Ship Con- 
struction; the report of Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, to 
the Secretary of the Treasury; the approval of the President 
of the United States; and the description of the concrete ships 
as designed by the Shipping Board may be printed as a public 
document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House.of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8753 to amend section 3, title 1, of the act entitled “An act to 
punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neu- 
trality, and the fereign commerce of the United States, to punish 
espionage,.and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 9083) to amend the act approved September 8, 1916. chap- 
ter 470, Statutes at Large, Sixty-fourth Congress, relating to 
pensions, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS, 


Mr. TILLMAN. I send to the desk the petition of Motlows Creek 
Democratic Club. of Spartanburg County. S. C., which I should 
like to have go into the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

Mortows Creek DEMOCRATIC CLUB, 
Spartanburg County, April 27, 1918. 
Resolutions adopted by club. 


Whereas our Nation is now at war with the greatest military forces 
ever assembled, and at destruction of life and property is felt by 
every country engaged, and actual starvation is facing a great nuii- 
ber of people because of scarcity of food: Therefore be it 


Resolved, first, That Motlows Creek Democratic Club, now in session 
places itself on record indorsing President Woodrow Wilson and his 
administration for its able management of the affairs of our Government 
during this war; and 

Resolvea, second, That we ask our Representative in rage caer Hon. 
SAMUEL J. NICHOLLS, Senators TILLMAN and SMITH, with South Caro- 
lina's other Representatives, to advocate and insist upon the prohibition 
of all grains and fuel used in the I ap ea of all beers, whisky, 
or othər beverage whatever not necessary to health and sustenance of 
life for the duration of this war. i 

S. D. Gmsox, President. 
S. B. Lorris, Secretary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Women’s Service 
‘Association, of San Francisco, Cal, praying for enactment of 
legislation giving additional power to the Food Administration 
in the handling of hotels, restaurants, and the personal control 
of food, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth congressional districts of New 
York State, praying for the submission of a Federal suffrage 
amendment to the legislatures of the several States, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11364) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 430) thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10069) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 433) thereon. 


CASTLE PEAK IRRIGATION PROJECT, UTAH. 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Public Lands I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4244) for the 
relief of entrymen within the Castle Peak irrigation project in 
Utah, and I submit a report (No. 432) thereon. As it is an 


emergency matter and a very short bill I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to hear the bill read, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any qualified entryman who has heretofore 
made bona fide entry upon land subsequently withdrawn under the pro- 
visions of the reclamation act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stats., p. 388), for 
the Castle Peak irrigation project, in Utah, upon filing an application 
to have his entry made subject to all the charges, terms, conditions, 
provisions, and limitations of the reclamation act, together with a 
satisfactory showing of full compliance with the homestead laws under 
which such entry was made to the date of such application, may be 
granted leave of absence from the land until the Secretary of the In- 
terior announces the availability of a water supply for the irrigation of 
the land, or until the lands embraced in his entry shall be restored to 
the public domain: Provided, That the period of actual absence under 
as act shall not be deducted from the full time of residence required 

y law. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have no objection, Mr. President. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. In this connection I ask that a letter from the 
Interior Department to Hon. Henny L. Myers, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THB INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 27, 1918. 
Hon. Hexny L. MYERS, 
Chairman Senate Committce on Public Lands, 

United States Senate. 
our letter dated April 4, 1918, in- 
closing a copy of Senate bill 4244, I have the honor to report as follows: 

A large tract of land In the State of Utah, which was formerly em- 
braced in Utah ol Sarre for withdrawals, list No. 6, under the act 
of March 15, 1910 (36 Stat., 237), was restored to the public domain 
on June 29, 1917. hereupon a number of homesteaders, about 60 in 
all, made homestead entries upon portions of the land restored with 
a view of constructing a private reclamation 1 8 wri when the future 
development of that region and the number of settlers would warrant 
such action. Subsequently, however, or on November 20, 1917, upon 
the recommendation of the United States Reclamation Service, the land 
was again withdrawn from entry under the provisions of the reclama- 
tion act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat., 388), for the purpose of construct- 
ing what is to be known as the Castle Peak irrigation project, as this 
is at present considered a feasible project. Therefore further entry of 
the land can not be made until it has been restored to entry either 
under the provisions of the reclamation laws or the general public land 
laws, and it would be futile for the few entrymen who have already 
made entry within the limits of the project to attempt to construct 
their own system of irrigation. 

To require these settlers to live m and cultivate their land while 
there is no water available for irri ion would impose a hardship upon 
them which Senate Dill 4244 would relieve, and it is therefore respect- 
fully recommended that the proposed legislation be enacted into law. 

- Cordially, yours, 


My Dear Senator: In reply to 


ALEXANDER T. VOGELSANG, 
Acting Secretary. 


ENTRY INTO AND DEPARTURE FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I report back favorably with amendments the bill 
(H. R. 10264) to prevent in time of war departure from or entry 
into the United States contrary to the public safety, and I submit 
a report (No. 431) thereon. This is a very important bill, and 
may be regarded as a supplement to the espionage acts. I ask 
that the bill be read, and after the Senate has heard it I will ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SHIELDS. This bill was passed by the House last week. 
It came to the Senate and was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and there fully considered. At a special session 
yesterday the committee recommended its passage with amend- 
ments, I have made the report this morning. It is an emer- 
gency measure and was passed by the House as such and with- 
out a roll call. The object of it is to control the entrance and 
departure of all persons in or from their territory. It is a war 
measure and in line with legislation that has been enacted by 
all the nations engaged in the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Certainly. = 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to ask the Senator if this was a unani- 
mous report by the committee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. It was. 3 : 

Mr. SMOOT. It is rather a far-reaching measure, and there 
are but few Senators present. I have not had time to read the 
bill. I have tried to gather its import from the reading at the 
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desk at this moment. May I ask the Senator if the substance 
of the bill is not this, that it authorizes the President of the 
United States to prevent anybody from leaving the United 
States or to prevent anybody from coming into the United 
States he may see fit? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will state the substance of the bill in a 
little more orderly way, if the Senator desires, and a little more 
elaborately. 

The first section of the bill prohibits aliens from either de- 
parting from or entering the United States except with pass- 
ports and under certain rules and regulations to be prescribed 
by the President, when required for the public safety. 

There are several subsections that are merely supplementary 
to that provision to punish evasions of it in various ways. The 
second section of the bil! 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. SHIELDS. In a moment. The second section prohibits 
citizens of the United States from departing from or entering 
the United States without a passport and under such regula- 
tions as the President may prescribe. 

The chief object of the bill is to correct a very serious trouble 
which the Department of State, the Department of Justice, and 
the Department of Labor are having with aliens and alien 
enemies and renegade American citizens, I am sorry to say, 
entering the United States from nests they have in Cuba and 
over the Mexican border. They can now enter and depart with- 
out any power of the departments or of the Government to in- 
tercept or delay them. ‘There is no law that covers this case. 
It is believed that all the information which goes to Germany 
of the war preparations of the United States and of the trans- 
portation of troops to France passes through’ Mexico. The 
Government is having a great deal of trouble along that border. 
It is an everyday occurrence, and the emergency of this measure 
is very great. The bill is supplementary to the espionage laws 
and necessary for their efficient execution in detecting and 
punishing German spies. 

The departments have communicated to both Houses and asked 
that the bill be enacted into law as speedily as possible in order 
that they may remedy the serious evils and troubles I have just 
stated. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to ask the Senator, if I understood 
him correctly, as I think I did, that the provisions of the bill 
include citizens of this country; that it does not distinguish 
between alien enemies ai ? aliens of neutral countries. Does 
the Senator think it is a wise provision not to make a distinc- 
tion between alien enemies and aliens who may be citizens of a 
neutral eountry? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do think it wise not to make any distinc- 
tion. There is no distinction under section 1, and includes all 
aliens, whether they be alien enemies or neutrals, but there is 
a distinction between that section and section 2 which appiies 
only to our citizens. The wisdom of including everyone is 
that these emissaries or spies of the German Empire are seldom 
Germans. One can readily see that our enemies would prefer 
to use a renegade American or some other national rather than 
one belonging to the German Empire in order to escape detec- 
tion, and the only way possible to suppress the stream of in- 
formation that is now going out from the United States about 
our military preparations through Mexico and through Cuba is 
to put this interdiction upon all people, as is done in the bill. 

Another object is to reach the agents of the Germans who come 
or attempt to come into the United States to stir up sedition, 
resistance to the laws passed for the conduct of the war, and 
treasonable conspiracies. 

I will say to the Senator that I am informed every one of 
the belligerent countries have passed similar laws to this, and 
they did it immediately after the declaration of war. I suppose 
their prompt action was on account of their greater familiarity 
with wars and the difficulties of this character which follow 
them, and also because of their proximity. 

Mr. GRONNA, I can assure the Senator I am just as anxious 
as anyone to pass legislation that will keep out these alien 
enemies, but I can readily see that it would lead to a great 
deal of work for the departments. Only this morning I had 
n letter from one of my constituents in North Dakota. I 
happen to know the man. I know that he is a citizen of the 
United States, and he was asking me if there was any law 
prohibiting a citizen of the United States from going to Canada 
to take homestead land. Of course I wrote to him that there 
are no such statutes at the present time; but with the passage 
of this bill every one of these citizens would have to apply for a 
passport, would he not, before he could depart from this country? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Not necessarily. The President can make 
such rules and regulations governing that situation as will 
prevent any inconvenience whatever to citizens of the United 
States. ‘ 


We need no ironclad rule as to Canada, so far as spies are 
concerned—that is evident to everyone—as that country is one 
of our allies. The very question which the Senator from North 
Dakota has raised was debated very elaborately in the other 
House, and the fact that several railroads run partly through 
Canada was referred to. Senators from the Western States 
along the Canadian line speak of railroads there that run in 
and out of the two countries and ask whether or not passports 
would be necessary. I am assured that most liberal rules to 
obviate any inconvenience to our own people, as well as to our 
allies, will be prescribed, so that the intercourse between the 
countries will- go on conveniently, as at present. The Senator 
from North Dakota has counterstated that no passports are 
required for anyone going from this country to Canada or 
coming from Canada into the United States. 

Mr. GRONNA. I raised this question because I live very 
close to the Canadian line. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I can appreciate the Senator's interest. 

Mr. GRONNA. There is a great deal of commerce and a 
great deal of travel between the two countries. Canadians 
cross the line into the United States and the citizens of the 
United States cross the line into Canada. There is a great deal 
of business going on at all times and, of course, I do not wish 
to see this trade and this commerce hampered, because I 
believe it to be beneficial to both countries, A great deal of 
labor may go across the line at certain times from the United 
States to Canada, and Canada needs that labor. On the other 
hand, earlier in the season laboring men will come from Canada 
into the United States, and the United States needs that labor. 
I sincerely hope that we shall not pass a law that will hamper 
or prohibit this traffic or this business. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will say to the Senator that that was all 
fully considered, especially in the other House and in the de- 
partments. The rules to be prescribed will make the entrance 
and the exit of the nationals of the two countries entirely con- 
venient and easy, so far as consistent with the public safety. 
There may be some inconvenience naturally arising out of rules 
and regulations of this character; but we all have got to sub- 
mit to something of that kind in time of war. It would be difti- 
cult for us to draw a distinction between the Canadiar. terri- 
tories and Mexican territory, we being supposed to be at peace 
with Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to refer to the same 
matter which has been mentioned by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Gronna], because our people are very much inter- 
ested in this matter, especially in connection with the trade 
with Canada. Many of our most important cities are very near 
to the border and near to large cities in Canada, and they have 
much business there. As I understand, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee assures us that that trade and business and intercourse 
between this country and Canada will be interfered with just 
as little as possible and just as little as may be deemed neces- 
sary to the proper protection of the interests of this country, 
taking into account the fact that Canada and her citizens are 
interested on the same side of this controversy as we are in- 
terested. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I am satisfied that will be done. That mat- 
ter has been thoroughly considered by both the Department of 
Justice and the Department of State, which departments, of 
course, will be consulted more than the other departments, 
about making these rules, and they will be as liberal as possible 
consistent with the protection of the interest of the Government. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Do the committee and the de- 
partment think it would be very unwise to exclude the Canadian 
line from the operation of this act? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes. The law to be effective must apply to 
all persons. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to ask the Senator from 
Tennessee another question. Would there be anything in this 
proposed act that would require a citizen going from the State 
of Washington to Alaska to secure a passport? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think not. There is a provision in the 
bill—1I believe it is in the fourth section—on that subject, which 
amply protects the right to go from one part of the United 
States, either continental or insular, to another, À 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Without securing a passport? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I noticed the reading of the bill 
as closely as I could, and that was my conclusion. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator from Washington will remem- 
ber that I had some discussion with him on that very subject 
yesterday. For the time being, my mind did not recall this 
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provision; but I immediately examined the bill, and then 
thought it was ample to meet that very contingency. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
suggestion? ` 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This Canadian matter, as I view it, is of 
2 great deal of consequence. Unless some friendly arrangement 
can be made it will disrupt the labor interests of New England 
absolutely. We not only trade with Canada and have great lines 
of railroad running from New England into Canada, but we are 
dependent in our mills, in our brickyards, and in our lumbering 
operations to a very great extent upon labor that comes from 
Canada. I wish we might in some way have a clearer assur- 
ance—a more distinct assurance—that if we vote for this bill, 
as we all want to vote for it on general principles, that matter 
can be so adjusted as not to disrupt our relations with Canada 
either as to trade or as to the question of labor. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will say to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that the Department of State, from which the bill really 
comes, has considered all those matters thoroughly and Is con- 
fident that such regulations can be made as will not unreasonably 
interrupt the lawful intercourse between the two countries us it 
now exists. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I trust that can be done. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Otherwise, it would be as deplorable for 
this country as for Canada. The Senator from New Hampshire 
has stnted some of the conditions along the border line, but 
there are others that equally demand that a very liberal rule be 
prescribed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Tennessee, Is 
it in contemplation that if this bill becomes an act the President 
shall issue a proclamation covering all such matters, so that the 
people will fully understand them? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I understand that this is provided for and 
will be done. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am in favor of the bill as 
the Senator from Tennessee knows, but there is an unfortunate 
conflict in it that I should like to see removed. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Has the Senator from Iowa a copy of the bill 
as proposed to be amended by the committee? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have a copy of the bill as reported. The 
bill goes into effect—and I hope Senators will mark this view of 
it—whenever the President finds that additional restrictions for 
entry into and departure from the United States are required by 
war conditions, That proclamation, however, is a general 
proclamation; it is one intended simply to bring this bill into 
force. When the bill is brought into force, then we have two 
provisions which seem to me to be not quite consistent with 
each other. I commend this point to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. The moment the proclamation Is issued it then becomes 
unlawful “for any alien to depart from or enter or attempt 
to depart from or enter the United States,” except under such 
reasonable rules, regulations, and orders and subject to such 
limitations and exceptions as the President shall prescribe. 

I think that that section contemplates a code of rules and 
regulations under which entry can be made or departure can 
be had; but section 4 provides that the instant the proclama- 
tion is issued, then it is unlawful for any citizen of the United 
States to depart from or enter or attempt to depart from or 
enter the United States unless he bears a valid passport. I 
do not quite understand that. A citizen of the United States 
in Canada who wanted to come back and every citizen who goes 
over any of the various railroads that pass from the United 
States into Canada and from Canada back into the United 
States would be required to be armed with a passport. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Both from our Government and, if he 
wanted to come back, from the Canadian Government. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And from Canada. There can be no ob- 
jection to this bill so far as aliens are concerned; but the 
President hus no authority under the bill to vary, modify, or 
change the requirements of the law with regard to American 
citizens who either depart from the country or enterit. I think 
that unless that 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator if he 
has read section 2 carefully. I will ask him to read it, or I will 
d 


0 So. 
Mr. CUMMINS. I have read the first section. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Now, if the Senator will read the second 
section, he will find that the President has the power. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. It provides that— 

After such proclamation as is provided for— 


Mr. SHIELDS. Putting it in force, 
Mr. CUMMINS (reading)— 

by the preceding section— 
That is a general proclamation— 


has been made and published, and while said proclamation is in force, - 
it shall, except as otherwise provided by the President, be unlawful 
for any citizen of the United States— 


; Mr. SHIELDS. “Except as otherwise provided by the Presi- 
ent.” 
Mr. CUMMINS. It continues: 


to depart from or enter or attempt to depart from or enter the United 
States unless he bears a valid passport. 


Is it the intent of the bill that every citizen of the United 
States who is about to leave, passing through Canada or going 
into Canada temporarily, must apply to the President in order 
to get a passport? : : 

Mr. SHIELDS. No; the President will make general rules 
and regulations applicable to all persons. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the very point. 

Mr. SHIELDS. If the Senator desires that made clearer, we 
can amend it by inserting words to that effect. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think it contemplates there an individual 
exception, and not a rule or regulation, as is provided in the 
first section concerning aliens. It seems to me that the bill 
might be made very much clearer in that respect. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The intention of the language, to which I 
call the Senator's attention, “except as otherwise provided by 
the President,” is to give the President the widest discretion 
in making it absolutely convenient for citizens of this country 
to enter Canada and those in Canada to enter this country con- 
sistent with our internal condition and a state of war. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr, KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senator in charge 
of the bill if the committee took any testimony or had any in- 
formation, beyond the mere request of the State Department, 
to show any necessity for this bill applying to our allies? I 
can not imagine any reason why an American citizen should be 
required to procure a passport to go to Canada or a Canadian 
citizen to come to the United States or a citizen of France to 
come to the United States. It seems to me unreasonable to re- 
quire that intercommunication between the allies should be re- 
stricted by any such bill as this. If there is any such testimony 
I should like to know what it is. True, the State Department 
has drawn a bill that is rather difficult to understand and has 
sent it here, but I should like to know whether there is any real 
reason for such restrictions between this country and Canada. 

The Senator well knows that if a tenth part of the restrictions 
required to obtain a passport are insisted upon it would prac- 
tically be an inhibition on traffic between this country and 
Canada, where thousands come and go every day, and where 
it is necessary along the border for them to travel in order to 
transact their business. It seems to me the Senate should be 
very careful before it places such restrictions upon travel be- 
ree allied countries, and especially between this country and 

nada. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I should like to say to the Senator 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I should like to say a word in connection with what the 
Senator from Minnesota has just said. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Very well, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator from Tennessee undoubtedly 
understands that only the Detroit River separates Michigan from 
Canada. The traffic there is exceedingly great between the two 
countries. Not only the ferries, but the bridges which connect 
the two countries are crowded with people passing back and 
forth, people living in Detroit doing business in Canada, and 
vice versa. If anything were done by Congress to interfere 
materially with that travel it would be a very serious matter, 
so far as Michigan cities along that river are concerned. 

I have not the bill before me, because I just came in and have 
not had time to look at it, but certainly it seems to me that the 
objects which the proponents of this bill have in mind could 
be met without materially and radically changing the conditions 
of business and of labor between the United States and Canada, 
because, as the Senator well knows, the St. Clair River, the 
Huron River, and the Detroit River constitute only a narrow 
dividing line between the two countries, and, as I have said, the 
people from both countries are doing business daily and hourly 
across that line. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
the subject to which he calls attention was pretty thoroughly 
discussed before he came in as regards the New Hampshire 
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boundary, the New York boundary, and the Michigan boundary. 
The intention is not to inconvenience that constant, every-day 
intercourse now going on between the two countries, but to 
have such rules and regulations as will allow it to continue, 
consistent with the public safety. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will yield in a moment. We would have 
to draw a distinction between Mexico, where the real trouble 
exists, and the British Empire on the north, if we included 
Mexico and excluded Canada. There was no hearing by the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate; there was a hear- 
ing—I do not know whether it has been printed or not—as the 
debate in the House shows, and representatives of the Depart- 
ments of State and War appeared before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the House, which had charge of the bill in 
that body, and gave their reasons very fully concerning” the 
necessity for it. It was there stated, as I remember, by Mr. 
Polk, counselor of the State Department, that the regulations 
would be very libernl, and in every way possible so framed 
to prevent any unnecessary ineonvenience between the two 
countries, 

I now yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. I want to ask the Senator from Tennessee 


if he has any idea what those regulations are going to be? |, 


It seems to me that there is a vital difference between Canada, 
a country with which we are acting in cooperation in this war, 
and the situation in Mexico, and unless the regulations as to 
Canada are to be so liberal as to be practically inoperative, 
the legislation is going to affect every day thousands of citizens 
of the United States. I would not feel free to vote for this 
bill unless I had an assurance that the regulations to be made 
in connection with intercourse with Canada were so liberal that 
practically they would be negligible. 

I should like to have the Senator answer the question 
whether he knows what the character of the regulations 
is to be? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do not know the character of the regu- 
lations, except the general assurance of the departments that 
they will be so liberal as not to interfere with or dislocate our 
present relations with our allies on the north further than 
required to effect the very important purposes for which this 
legislation is proposed. Again, I say, a state of war and the 
composite population of this country requires and demand 
extraordinary mensures. Everyone must submit to some incon- 
venience and make some sacrifice when the public welfare and 
existence of our Government is involved. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Before the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. KELLOGG] rose the thought was running through my mind 
that we ought to make an exception, so far as our allies are con- 
cerned, of the countries that are engaged with us in the war with 
Germany. This mensure is intended to help guard the United 
States against enemies. Canada is engaged in exactly the same 
work, and there is not any danger of spies coming in from Canada 
or from other countries that are engaged with us in war against 


Germany, Therefore, why embarrass our relations with them 
by this legislation? Why could not a proviso be added to this 
effect ?— 


Provided, however, That this bill shall not apply to the people of those 


countries who are engaged with the United 
many. 

I do not think that would weaken the value of the Senator's 
bill, would it? 

Mr. SHIELDS. It would, I will answer the Senator. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. SHIELDS. In a moment I will yield to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. President, it would doubtless be considered an unfriendly 
act if we were to discriminate between our allies and neutral 
countries. We need no law as to alien enemies. We have stat- 
utes providing for their arrest, internment, or expulsion if they 
in any way interfere with the public safety, and especially under 
the proclamation of the President upon that subject which he 
Was authorized by stutute to make. 

What we are trying to do now is to stop what the United States 
Is suffering from at this time, namely, the communication of the 
Germans with our country. It is acquiring thorough knowledge 
of our internal affairs and of all of our military preparations 
and propagating sedition and treason by using the nationals 
of the neutral countries, the nationals of our allies, and some 
renegade Americans. In order to have the protection that this 


ates in war against Ger- 


country needs we must have a law applicable to all countries and 
to all peoples. This country is suffering, and suffering severely 
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now, on account of the ability of the German Empire to get full 
information through Mexico and Cuba, using our own people, the 

nationals of our allies, and the nationals of neutrals for that pur- 

pose. At any time they may submarine one of our transports, 

carrying thousands of men, upon information so obtained. We 

are in constant danger of that catastrophe every day, which is 

one reason why this measure is pressed as one of the most urgent 

now pending in the Congress. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, SHIELDS. I want to say further that*I am informed 
by the State Department that every one of the belligerent coun- 
tries immediately after the war broke out—and I suppose that 
includes Canada, as a part of the British Empire—passed simi- 
lar laws controlling the departure and entrance of all peoples, 
whether their own nationals or those of their allies or of neu- 
trals, to or from their territories. - 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I am sure it does not include Canada, because there has 
been no interruption of traffic between the United States and 
Canada up to the present time. That I know. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President y 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It was on the point the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has just been discussing that I asked the question before. 
There is no objection to the bill, so far as any of the neutral 
countries are concerned, so far as Mexico is concerned, or so 
far as Cuba is concerned; but does the State Department state 
to the Senator or to the committee that it is necessary to have 
any such restrictions as between this country and England, or 
this country and Canada? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Certainly; and I have just given the reason 
for it. Certainly, if it is necessary as to our own citizens, it is 
necessary as to our allies. We do not know who the Germans 
may employ as their agents. The law must apply to everyone 
to be effective. This is evident. I think. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not admit that it is necessary as to our 
own citizens. 
eps SHIELDS. I did not understand the Senator to question 

at. 

Mr. KELLOGG. England has no such restrictions against 
this country. I do not wish to do anything or say anything 
that will prevent the strongest regulations being made to carry 
cut what the Senator has in mind, but T can not see any possible 
reason for applying it to Canada. England has made no such 
rules as between Canada and this country. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I understand she has. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Canadian citizens come here at will. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Can not the Senator see that the natural 
thing for the German Empire to do would be to employ English- 
men, or Frenchmen, or even Americans, or the citizens or sub- 
jects of any neutral country, to act as spies in this country? 
They could escape detection a great deal better than a German, 
with his appearance and his accent. The danger comes from 
infamous scoundrels belonging to our allies and to our own 
Nation. The corrupt and despicable conduct of the Germans 
are too well known to be referred to. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, it came under my observa- 
tion—and this may satisfy the mind of the Senator from Minne- 
sotu—that Germans have been masquerading in Paris as Ameri- 
can soldiers, and that they have been the cause of a great deal 
of trouble. Men who were eyewitnesses have informed me 
that they have seen well-known Germans whom they knew in 
Berlin wearing American uniforms in the streets of Paris. and 
as soon as the alarm was given they were traced to their hotels, 
but had disappeared. It has also come under my observation 
that England requires, after we have issued a passport, to have 
a visé made by the consul general in New York; and so the other 
countries have provided restrictive measures, 

So I think the suggestion of the Senator from Minnesota is 
utterly impracticable—to allow the free coming and going of 
citizens of alied countries. There necessarily must be restric- 
tions, and the department, of course. should make those re- 
strictions. It enn not be done by legislation, because it is a 
inatter of judging individual cases. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President. may I ask the Senator from 
California what are the restrictions now upon travel between 
Canada and the United States? 

Mr. PHELAN. Between Canada und the United States? 
The Senntor's remarks referred more particularly to Franee. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Oh, well, I merely mentioned France. 
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Mr. PHELAN, I say it is impracticable to allow the free 
coming und going of citizens of allied countries for the reasons 
I state. I am not familiar with the Canadian situation. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I wish to support any bill that will go to 
any extent that is necessary. I simply wish to find out whether 
the State Department has given any consideration to the sub- 
ject of transportation between this country and Canada, 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
they have given the matter very full consideration and ‘expect 
to make rules that will inconvenience those relations just as 
little as possible under present conditions. 3 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. ‘President—— 

Mr. SHIELDS. 1 yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. SONES of Washington. I just want to say that, of 
course. I am in hearty sympathy with the purpose of this bill. 
and I will go just as far us it is necessary to go to accomplish 
the purposes of the bill, but it is a matter of very great im- 
portance to the people of our State, and to the people all along 
the border. I know that the intentions of the department are 
good, but it has been my experience that in trying to carry out 
those intentions they have adopted very unwise regulations con- 
cerning matters and conditions with which they are not very 
familiar, 

I am going to ask. therefore, that this bill go over until to- 
morrow, in order to have an opportunity to give it a little more 
consideration, It has net been printed as recommended by the 
committee, and all I know about the amendments is simply 
what I have learned from hearing the bill read. I merely want 
to advise the Senator that T am going to ask that the bill go 
over until to-morrow. I shall not object to Its consideration 
to-morrow. myself. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, of course the bill can not be 
disposed of now without unanimous consent, and if the Senstor 
from Washington objects it will have to go over under the 
rule. It is a very important measure and is worthy of the 
careful consideration and attention of every Senator. I will 
ask that the report be printed, along with the bill, so that 
every Senator can ascertain the nature of the legislution fully 
and accurately. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill whether there is anything in the bill— 
I can not find it if there is—that gives authority to the Presi- 
dent to relux existing restrictions? 

Mr. SHIELDS. The bill authorizes him to prescribe rules 
and regulations in his discretion. 

0 Mr. PHELAN. The first purt- of the bill reads, Mr. Presi- 
ent: 

When the United States is at war, If the President shall find that 
the public cane d requires that restrictions and prohibitions in addition 
to those provided otherwise than by this act be imposed upon the 
departure of persons from and their entry into the United States— 

And so forth, 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I did not quite understand 
the Senntor, but he can rest assured that the object of this 
legislation is not to relax present restrictions but to provide 
for others. His suggestion would be antagonistic to every 
motive for bringing about the enactment of this legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the bill will 
go over. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President. I want to ask the 
Senator a question with reference to the bill, to meet some 
question that came up in my mind. 1 want to ask whether or 
not the President can absolutely abrogate any provisions with 
sede to requiring passports between Canada and this 
country 

Mr. SHIELDS. Under the bill I think he enn; but if there 
is any doubt about that, it can be made clear by proper amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I wanted to know. 
Then, furthermore, if passports should be required, as I under- 
stand, they would have te be applied for as the law now 
provides. That is, they would have to apply here in Wash- 
ington City te get a passport, and they would also have to pay, 
I assume, the fees thut the law now requires. That could not 
be abrogated under this bill, could it? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think so. I think the President could 
regulate the entire matter under this bill, and the object of 
giving him that brond power is to enable him to meet any 
emergency that may arise, and to mcet it quickly. The evil 
and emergency demand prompt and decisive Executive action. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does the Senator think that 
where passports are required the President could relieve the 
applicant from paying the fee required by law? 


Mr. SHIELDS. I think he could under this bill; but there 
is no passport required between the United States and Canada ` 
now. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But if under that act he should 
require passports, then would they have to pay a dollar? That 
is the fee that has to be paid now when n person applies for a 
passport. $ 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think that would be an unreasonable regu- 
lation and contrary to what I am informed the Department of 
State proposes to do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, But I do not understand that 
that is controled by regulation; «and the question that came 
up in my mind was if the President should require passports 
whether, under the power given in this act, he could relieve the 
D for a passport from paying the fee thut he now has 
to pay 

Mr. SHIELDS. It is possible that some fee might be required} 
but we must remember that we are in a state of war, and that 
we have dangerous practices going on which must be stopped. 
The great foreign population. many of whom are from the very 
countries with which we are at war complicates the situution 
seriously, and we must resort to drastic meusures. There is no 
other country in the world confronted with such conditions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know that; I appreciate that, 
but I do not want to double the evil. 

Mr. SHIELDS. We have to resort to extrnordinary measures, 
and all of our people have to muke some sacrifices and submit 
to some inconvenience for the public safety. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am net questioning that, but 
what I want to get at is the construction that the Senator puts 
upon this act with reference to these particular conditions. I 
am not saying that they ought not to be required to pay a fee. 
I am just trying to find out whether or not, after this act is 
passed and passports are required, they would have to make 
their applications here in Washington City. taking possibly 10 
days at the shortest time from our State—they could not de it 
by telegraph—and whether they would have to puy fees, and 
all that sort of thing? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think that would be very inconvenient and 
ought not to apply to this every-day intercourse. I will say to 
the Senator that I will give that feature of the matter further 
attention, but the law must be made effective whatever tem- 
porary inconvenience it may create. : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

Mr. SHIELDS. 1 wish to give notice that I shall ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed with the consideration of this bill 
during the morning hour to-morrow. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were Introduced, read the first time. and, by unanimous 
consent, the sevond time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 4507) to provide for the registration of charities for 
purposes connected with the present war; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr, ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 4508) for the relief of James Shook; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 4509) granting an increase of pension to Dora L. 
Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 4510) granting a pension to Jefferson Jordan; 

A bill (S. 4511) granting an increase of pension to Willlam H. 
Blackwell; and 

A bill (S. 4512) granting an Increase of pension to Joel I. 
Long (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

A bill (S. 4518) granting an increase of pension to Mattie 
Ashby Birney; to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr, KENYON submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate 815.000 for clinical examination, advice. care, and main- 
tenance of children under 6 years of age. under a contract to 
be made with the Washington Diet Kitchen. intended to be 
proposed by him to the District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, 

ADMISSION TO UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3402) to fix the 
age limits for candidates for admission to the United States 
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Naval Academy, which was, in lines 4 and 5, to strike out “be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty years on July ” and insert 
“not less than sixteen years of age nor more than twenty years 
of age on April.” 
Mr. SWANSON. 
ment of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 9093. An act to amend the act approved September 8, 
1916, chapter 470, Statutes at Large, Sixty-fourth Congress, re- 
lating to pensions, was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


PRODUCTION OF AIRCRAFT. 


Mr, THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that to- 
morrow, after the close of the routine morning business, I shall 
submit to the Senate some observations regarding what is called 
the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association and the so-called license 
and cross-license agreement under which the activities of avia- 
tion are being largely conducted. 


PRICE OF FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, during the morning hour a 
few days ago I had considered Senate resolution 223, to require 
the Federal Trade Commission to investigate the high price of 
farming implementsand articles used by the farmer in production. 
On objection by the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER], the morning hour was consumed and the resolution 
went to the calendar. I have agreed with the Senator from New 
Hampshire on an amendment to the resolution, and I think that 
if the resolution is laid before the Senate, so that I can amend it, 
it can be passed without any further debate. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I did not catch the number of the 
resolution. 

Mr. THOMPSON, It is Senate resolution 223. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the number of the order of business? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Three hundred and seventy-seven. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas ask 
unanimous consent to take up the resolution? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I should like unanimous consent to com- 
plete its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. What is it, Mr. President? 

Mr. THOMPSON. It is a Senate resolution to require the 
Federal Trade Commission to investigate the cost of farming 
implements and to report as to whether there are any unfair 
methods of e in handling the same. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I reinember the resolution, it not only cov- 
ered farming implements, but it covered everything that was 
made in the United States. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Oh, no; it simply covers the tools and im- 
plements and other articles required to be bought and used by 
the farmer in production. I am ready to offer the amendment 
that I have agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr President, I shall not object if the Senater 
wants to press the resolution, but it seems to me that it is an 
entirely useless proceeding. Everybody knows that the cost of 
everything used by the farmer, just like the cost of everything 
used by the people who are not farmers, has in some instances 
doubled and in some instances more than doubled. The only 
result of this investigation will be a report to the Senate about 
something that we already know. 

Two or three sessions ago the Senate ordered the publication 
of a report concerning electric power, the purpose of which was 
to demonstrate that there was a monopoly in electric power in 
the country. It cost the people $91,000 to publish that report. 
It told no one anything that was not already known and, except 
for the hole that it made in the appropriations for that year, no 
one now recalls that it was ever published; so that I think this 
is really a waste of time and of energy. I shall not object, how- 
e 


I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 


ver. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The passage of this resolution will entail 
no such expense. It provides that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, created for that purpose, shall make the investigation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that the 
report will be sold for old paper in a little time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let us find out whether there is 
any objection to the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President; I object to its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The morning 
business is closed. 


ADULT ILLITERACY. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (S. 4185) to require the Commis- 
sioner of Education to devise methods and promote plans for 
the elimination of adult illiteracy in the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia. > 

Mr. SMOOT. Because a certain Senator wanted to be in the 
Chamber when this bill was brought up for consideration, I 
shall have to suggest the absence of a quorum in order to give 
time for him to be here. Therefore, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, P 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Norris Smoot 
Bankhead Johnson, Cal. Nugent Sterlin 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Sutherland 
Calder Jones, Wash. Poindexter Thomas 
Chamberlain Kelt Pomerene Thompson 
Curtis Kendrick Ransdell Townsend 
1 Kenyon Reen “i 99 ——— 
nce g ulsbury nderwood 
Gallinger Kirby Shafroth Vardaman 
erry 28 Sheppard Wadsworth 
Gronna McCumber Sherman alsh 
Hale McKellar Shields Warren 
Hardwick McNary Simmons Weeks 
Henderson Nelson Smith, Ga. Wilfley 
Hitch New Smith, S. C. Williams 


Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Air. 
OveRMAN] is unavoidably absent. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorf] is necessarily absent, owing to illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nuaent in the chair). 
Sixty Senators have answered to their names. There is a 
quorum present. The question ig on the motion of the Senator 
from Georgia to proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 4185, 
[Putting the question.] The ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. KING. I call for a division. 

On a division the motion was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the calendar, under Rule VIII. to 
consider bills to which there is no objection. , 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia 
objects. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Under the rule, the calendar is in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; it is not. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is before the Senate? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is nothing before the Senate 
at the present time. 

Mr. SMOOT. The calendar is in order under the rule. 


ALLOWANCE OF OVERDRAFTS. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business, Senate bill 3895, be laid before the Senate and 
proceded with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 8895) to regulate 
the allowance of overdrafts by national banking associations 
and to provide penalties for its violation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the pending amendment is one thut was 
offered by myself last evening to strike out section 2 of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary informs the 
Chair that the Senator is correct. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the Secretary read the section that is 
proposed to be stricken out. 

The Secrerary. The pending amendment is the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to strike out sec- 
tion 2, which reads as follows: 

Sec. 2. That national banking associations doing business in a State, 
the laws of which prohibit overdrafts and im penalties therefor, 
shall be subject to the same restrictions and penalties that are prescribed 
by such State laws for State banks and trust companies. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Suarrotu], having this bill in charge, has submitted to me for 
consideration a substitute for section 2, which I understand he 
will offer. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I shall offer it. 

Mr, SMOOT. For the information of the Senate, I shall read 
it, and then I desire to make a few remarks upon it. The 
Senator from Colorado will offer as a substitute for section 2 


the following 
Mr. GALLINGER. Has it been offered? 


Mr. SMOOT, He will offer it, I understand. 
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Mr. GALLINGER.. It ought to be read from the desk if the 
Senator from Colorado offers it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to speak on it now. 

Mr. GALLINGER, All right. 

Mr. SMOOT. It reads: 

Sec. 2. In any case in which overdrafts are permitted by the direc- 
tors or officers of national banks, the directors or officers permitting 
such overdrafts shall be personally Hable for any loss resulting there- 
from, and where such overdrafts are not authorized by the directors or 
officers of the national bank the employee paying the check or checks 
of a depositor whose balance is insutfilcient to cover the amount of such 

k or cheeks shall be personally liable for the loss that results 
therefrom. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Utah permit me 
before he discusses this proposed amendment to usk him one 
question for my personal enlightenment relating to it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is scarcely anything relating to the 
public business that I know less about than I do of banking. 
I ask the Senator if it is possible that the officers of any bank 
deliberately agree that they will allow overdrafts in their bank? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President; they do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They do? 

Mr. SMOOT. They do allow it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They may allow it, but would they put 
themselves on record as allowing it? This provides for a case 
where they huve agreed to recognize overdrafts, 

Mr. SMOOT. Quite often there is an arrangement made by 
depositors with the cashier of the bank or the loaning commit- 
tee, or in some cases with the director of the bank, that they 
will be allowed a certain overdraft. There is no law against it 
affecting national banks, and I want to say to the Senator that 
it is almost the universal practice of the banks of this country 
to allow certain overdrafts. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Individual overdrafts? 

Mr. SMOOT. II is not timited to individual overdrafts. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It. says “overdrafts.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, it is either an individual overdraft 
or 2 corporation overdraft. The party or company making the 
deposit in drawing a check against it may overdraw the ac- 
count. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It strikes me as being a very loose way 
of doing banking business and a very dangerous principle in 
connection with banking. But, as I said, I know very little 
about banking and I am not 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that it comes about in this way. 
Suppose the Senator from New Hampshire had a deposit in the 
bank of $500, and he issued two checks, one of them for $250 
and the other for $260. That would overdraw his account $10, 
provided he had made no deposit in the meantime to cover it. 
There is no bank in the United States as long as it is not unlaw- 
ful that would throw ont the Senator's check, protest it, and 
perhaps not only once but in every case where it passed through 
a bank, and pile up an expense on the Senator of perhaps $20 


or 830. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My answer to that would be that if bank- 
ing is conducted upon the high principles of justice and moral- 
ity, as I supposed it was, I would do that if I was the official 
of the bank 

Mr. SMOOT. An overdraft is nothing more nor less than a 
temporary loan. As I said, I do not believe there is a bank In 
the United States that does not have overdrafts at some time or 
other. 

Of course, if the Senator’s idea was to be put into effect I do 
not know but that it would be the wisest policy to follow at 
this time, and there should be a prohibition of all overdrafts. 
I am quite sure if that were the case the banks of the country 
would be glad fo accept it, although it would work a hardship 
many times upon small depositors, and particularly on women 
and men who do not keep strict account of their checks drawn 
and never know when they are overdrawn until they are notified 
by the cashier of the bank when a check overdrawing the ac- 
count is presented. a ; 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me one fur- 
ther observation, I will not interfere any further. It looks to 
me us though legislation of the kind proposed is a direet invi- 
tation to people to make overdrafts. They are not going to be 
punished for them and they are going to be exrried by the bank, 
and if a loss comes it comes to the bank. I think it is not wise 
legislation to encourage people to do anything irregular in busi- 
hess transactions. 

Mr. SMYT. In practice to-day if an overdraft is lost, the 
bank loses that uimount of money just the same as it would if 
it lost on a note. 

Mr. GALLIN GER. Certainly. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. But this amendment provides that if the over- 
draft is sanctioned by the officers of a national banking asso- 


ciation, and there is a loss through that overdraft, then the 
8 of the association granting that privilege shall pay the 
08S. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. As I understand, the Senator moves to 
strike out section 2. 

Mr. SMOOT. Les. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Then the substitute will be offered later. 

Mr; SMOOT. Yes; that is the program. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understand section 2, which the Sena- 
tor proposes to strike ont, is te apply the same restrictions to 
national bank overdrafts that are applied to State banks and 
trust companies where the State laws require that there shall 
be no overdrafts. There are States where it is unlawful for 
the State banks to permit an overdraft. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know of a State that has such 
a law as that? 

. I am assuming that is true because of 

s x 

Mr. SMOOT. The only State I ever heard of that had such 
a law was developed in the diseussion yesterday by the Senator 
from North Dukota [Mr. McCumner]. and immediately the 
junior Senator from North Dakota, he being president of three 
banks in Nerth Dakota, said there was not one of the banks 
over which he presided that did not allow overdrafts. You ean 
examine the bank statements of North Dakota and I do net 
believe that there is a bank in North Dakota but what has 
overdrafts, Yet they say it is a violation of the law. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. This is what I happen to know about 
State banks, for instance, im Michigan. I do not think there 
is an express prohibition, but I know the banking commission 
is all the time discouraging overdrafts and insisting that they 
are bad things and ought not to be permitted. What I was 
assuming was that whoever drew this bill knew that there are 
State laws which prohibit the use of overdrafts by State banks 
and trust companies. What I am wondering at is, if such a 
State Inw does exist anywhere. why it ought not to apply to 
national banks the same as to State banks. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was discussed yesterday, I will say to the 
Senator, and one great reason for that is this: National banks 
ought not to be subject to State laws, and should they be. it 
would be entering upon a new practice and would be compelling 
national banks to be subject to whatever laws might be passed 
by the States upon any particular banking subject. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? : 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to calf the attention of the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] to the laws with relation to 
these matters. There are such laws in Arkansas, California, 
Indiana, Kansas, North Dakota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Missourt, 
Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island. South Dakota. Utah, and West Virginia. Those States 
have laws of a restrictive nature. Some of them are of this 


‘nature. For instance, in the State of Montana the law prevides 


that: 


ann officer, teller, or clerk of a savings bank who knowingly over- 
draws his account and obtains the funds is guilty of a misdemeanor 

Then, again, there are laws in North Dakota and Kansas 
which read as follows: 

Any bank offi 
the — — of ORA A Mo gorghe 3 er 2 ine — 
personally liable to the bank for the amount paid. 

Those laws are restrictive in their nature. Some of those 
laws are penal, while some simply impose a money liability. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course the Senator can readily 
see that there ought to be laws to prevent the officers of any 
bank from using the bank for their own private purpeses. Such 
a Jaw ought to be passed in every State, and I had thought that 
every State in the Union had such a law. 

Mr. President, even the proposed substitute will. fn a degree, 
hamper business; it will hamper a depositor who carries a 


‘eredit of two hundred or three hundred dollars, who happens to 


issue a check or checks which would represent an overdraft of 
merely $1. Then immediately the bank officials, under the pro- 
posed law, would be compelled to pretest that check, and before 
the protest is coneluded it will cost the depositor $20. Why. if I 
were an officer of a bank, I would rather pay the dollar out of 
my own pocket and deposit it to the credit of the maker of the 


check, in order that the cheek might be paid. 


Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah yield 
to me for a moment? 
Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 
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. Mr. FALL. It is on the line with which the Senator is now 
dealing that I want to ask him a question. If his substitute 
be adopted, applying, of course, to national banks, is it net a 
fact that such a law would now have the effect of possibly in- 
creasing the number of small State banks, which would not 
belong to the reserve association and would not come under the 
national banking laws, when the whole attempt of the Treas- 
ury Department of the United States and of the reserve asso- 
ciation is to get all of the State banks under the nafional bank- 
ing laws and to thereby strengthen the reserve association and 
that branch of the banking business? 

I will say very frankly that in the sparsely settled portions of 
this country where there is very little currency handled, in the 
payment of ranch employees and others who are very many 
miles from any banking facilities, the little banks, even the 
mercantile establishments doing a little banking business along 
with it, afford great assistance in the transaction of business. 
I know of little country banks, checks upon private accounts in 
which are circulated through other countries, and which pos- 
sibly do not return for several months, where business is done 
by eattlemen and others by an arrangement that their over- 
drafts for a certain amount may be taken care of in the event 
that the check which they have given out, possibly six months 
before, may come in, although they are not keeping close ac- 
count. The foreman of a ranch, for instance, who is paying off 
the men may not be keeping in close touch with the bank ‘ac- 
count. The refusal of the bank to honor an overdraft where 
it is $10 on a $200 check would possibly entirely ruin the ctedit 
of the party drawing the check, when it was innocently done 
and as a matter of common custom. I know that it is so in my 
section. I have been connected with banks in various capaci- 
ties, and I know much more about the overdraft department 
than any other. I can therefore say to Senators that when 
they touch upon the overdraft department of the banking busi- 
ness they are trenching immediately upon private matters. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what the Senator from New 
Mexico has so well said is known by all western bankers. In 
justice to the proposed substitute, I will say that there is not a 
prohibition as to paying an overdraft; but, if it is paid, the bank 
must make good whatever loss might arise from the payment 
of it. 

Mr. President, the people in the East hardly realize what diffi- 
culties we in the West have in reference to currency. For in- 
stance, here in Washington there is new currency given to us 
every: 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Every 30 days. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, every two weeks or almost every time 
we receive currency it is new, fresh from the press. Out West, 
if we receive any currency at all, it is generally old and nearly 
worn out, That is not because the people of the West desire 
unclean currency, but can not afford to pay the express charges 
on used currency for new from the West to Washington, and 
then upon the new currency forwarded from Washington to the 
little banks throughout the western country. 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator from Utah yield for just a 
moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. . 

Mr. FALL. To illustrate exactly the conditions, I may say 
this: I know of ranches, for example, where there are from 40 
to 50 men paid every month by check. Those men are paid by 
checks issued by the foremen. The foremen have nothing to 
do with the bank account itself. The money deposited to meet 
those checks will come, say, from Colorado or from Washington 
or from somewhere else. The arrangement is made that there 
shall be a monthly deposit made to cover any checks. In so far 
as the actual pay roll is concerned, of course, the person re- 
sponsible for the deposit of the money to meet such checks 
knows the amount that will be necessary for that purpose, and 
will deposit that amount; but sometimes it is not convenient 
to carry a large deposit there, such deposit being carried in 
some other bank. So a check will be drawn upon the mother 
bank, for instance, in Colorado, and be sent to the local bank 
through which the foreman deals. The foreman’s checks, which 
nre issued for the payment of the pay rolls, are common cur- 
rency and are accepted all over the country. They may not be 
presented for payment for one, two, three, or four months. In- 
deed, they may be sent te another country, as I have known 
them to be sent into Mexico, and they may be four months com- 
ing back. The foreman understands that the bank will pay 
every check which he draws, and he has nothing to do with the 
deposits to cover such checks. Arrangements are always made 


that a bank overdraft is understood to be perfectly good, and 
the bank will unhesitatingly pay checks even to the extent of 
several hundred dollars, or possibly several thousand dollars, 
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when the money is not on deposit, they knowing that they can 
on a telegram have the amount at once deposited to cover it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I know of public institutions 
whose expenses are provided for at a monthly meeting of the 
directors of the institution. The institution may be located 
in a small city and its funds be drawn from the capital of 
the State. During the month the institution is allowed to pay 
its expenses by checks upon the local bank, and at the meeting 
of the directors on or about the first of the month an appro- 
priation is made to cover all such checks and a check is issued 
and deposited to cover the overdrafts which have been made 
during the month. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am sorry I was not here yesterday; 
but was the object of this bill stated yesterday, or has it been 
stated at any time? What is it for? What evil is it supposed 
to remedy? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know definitely, Mr. President. why 
the 16 bills that are now on the calendar, beginning with this 
one and winding up with a bill for guaranteeing bank deposits, 
are p —— - : 

Mr. KING. Have we got such a bill as that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; that is to follow; it is included in 
this bunch of bills now on the calendar. I believe the reuson 
for the proposed legislation is this: There is some one in the 
Treasury Department who has been interested in looking up 
State banking laws, perhaps for the first time in all his life, 
and discovered a lot of facts he thinks should be incorporated 
into the national banking laws. He then prepares a bill cover- 
ing the idea and rushes to the chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee and requests its introduction and passage 
as an administration or war measure 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? i 

Mr. SMOOT. In just a minute. Some of the bills now on 
the calendar can do no harm, but I undertake to say that there 
is not one of the 16 that will ever assist the banking business 
of this country one iota. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, is not the explanation possibly to be found in the fact that 
a little time ago we passed a banking bill, which was said to 
be the most perfect banking bill in all the world, and to make 
sure that it is such a bill we have amended it, I think, 21 
times now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Twenty-two times, as I remember. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Twenty-two times; and we have 12 bills 
now on the calendar dealing with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Sixteen. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Sixteen. That will demonstrate how 
perfect that piece of legislation was that has been advertised 
to the world as being the most perfect piece of banking legis- 
lation that any country ever devised; and the party that went 
out of power has been very severely criticized for not having 
been able to evolve such a wonderful piece of legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just to call the attention of the 
Senate to the trifling provisions of the legislation that is being 
asked at this time, take the bill that is now under consideration 
and read the first section of it. Listen to this: 

That the officers of national banking associations shall present in 
writing at cach meeting of the board of directors a list of all overdrafts 
made or allowed since the last meeting of the board, which list shall be 
pated on the minutes of the meeting and filed as a record of the associa- 

Why, Mr. President, if there is a banking association in the 
United States that does not require such reports it ought to go 
out of business. 

Mr. KENYON. Suppose they do not do it, what will the bill 
do to them—anything? 

Mr. SMOOT. Nothing. 

Mr. KENYON. It is persuasive. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is persuasive. I take it for granted that 
the banks of this country chartered by the Government of the 
United States have men of sufficient brains directing their affairs 
to at least know who are entitled to an overdraft. Not only does 
every bank that I know anything about require a complete list 
of the overdrafts to be submitted at every board meeting, but 
they require also a list of all loans made during the month, and 
they must be O. K’d and passed upon by the directors, It seems 
that some officials of the Treasury Department have come to the 
conclusion that the time has arrived to teach the A B C's of 
banking to directors of the national banking associations of the 
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country. If that is what is wanted, it can not do any harm to 
pass this bill; but, Mr. President, it will never do any good. 

Mr. KING. May I suggest to the Senator that a school might 
be established? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; with a fool department clerk in every city 
and town where a national bank is located at a salary befitting 
such a high and mighty position. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, I will state that I had a talk with the Comptroller of the 
Currency this morning; the chief bank examiner was also pres- 
ent, and said that even matters of loans were not submitted 
to the directors by n° great many of the banks, and he said 
that, so far as overdrafts were concerned, he was satisfied that 
in the case of uot more than one-half of the banks were they 
presented at the directors’ mectings. I do not know as to the 
operation of banks, but the comptroller is trying to prevent 
evil; he is trying to prevent failures of banks; and this is a 
matter that is directly in the interest of the solvency of banks 
and can do no harm it seems to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not imagine in what sections of this coun- 
try that examiner has been traveling. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I can say that if he had traveled 
in New Mexico 25 years ago and if he had read the Supreme 
Court reports in the case of Dane and others he would find 
that for such derelictions as that directors and officers of banks 
had been punished by a term of 10 years in prison. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think there is any neces- 
sity fur the passage of this measure. : 

Mr. KENYON, May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. Some Senators said on the floor, I think, yes- 
terduy, although it may have been in private conversation, that 
overdrafts were the cause of the failure of many banks. I 
should like to know what the Senator's opinion about that is. 
I never heard such an argument as that before. 

Mr. SMOOT., I think there have been cases of failures where 
overdrafts were shown to exist. 

Mr. KENYON. The question of collusion would be involved 
also? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, certainly; and I will say to the Senator 
that if there had been no overdrafts the same result could 
have been accomplished by signing a note and it would make no 
difference as to results. The same bank authorities that pass 
upon the lending of money on a note also pass upon the ques- 
tion as to whether any person dealing with the bank shall be 
allowed an overdraft of a dollar or ten dollars or a hundred 
dollars or a thousand dollars or whatever the amount may be. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. KING. In further reply to the question of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] I will state that several years ago 
I was somewhat interested in that question and made rather 
an exhaustive inquiry and some study at that time to determine 
whether or not any bank failure could be proximately and 
directly traceable to overdrafts. I was unable to find any. I 
found that in a number of cases where there had been bauk 
failures there had been overdrafts, but, as my colleague has 
just snid, in most of those cases where there were overdrafts, 
they would have been covered up by notes if notes had been 
asked for; and the failure of the bank was not traceable to 
overdrafts, but to improper management and control of the 
bank, and in some instances to the criminality of the directors. 
They had loaned to themselves or had loaned to corporations 
in which they had secret interests or to partnerships in which 
they were indirectly interested, or to some of their friends or 


~ relatives or business interests. 


Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator for 
a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to say that when it comes to the actual 
workings of the banking system it will be found that there are 
very few men who carry reasonable or sizable accounts with a 
bank whose accounts do not at some time cr other appear in 
red as overdrawn. It comes about in this way: I receive in my 
business, for instance, a large number of checks and drafts; I 
send them to my New York bank, and they credit me the cur- 
rent items when the checks come to hand, but there will be some 
checks, drawn perhaps on cities which are far away, like Den- 


ver 

Mr. SMOOT. Or on banks in Canada. 

Mr. PAGE. Or, perhaps, on banks in Canada, They do not 
credit those items until they get returns. Sometimes those 
returns, through the carelessness of banks to whom they are 
sent for collection, are very slow in coming in, and the result is 
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that if I keep drawing on my account as against those remit- 
‘tances, which I made in good faith, once in a while there will 
be an overdraft, and my account will show in red. That is the 
case with the best business men who do business with New 
York and Boston banks; but the banks in New York know that 
my account is always good; they know that I do not intention- 
ally overdraw; and I think I can say that I would no more 
think of overdrawing my account than I would think of allow- 
ing a note of mine to become overdue and be protested. But it 
will happen; and the banks simply say, when they get an over- 
draft, “ Mr. Pacs, your account is in the red to-day so much. 
We take it for granted that there is some mistake somewhere in 
the account, so we notify you”; but the account is always taken 
care of. 

I do not know but that some good may be done by the passage 
of this bill, but I believe a great deal of harm can be done, 
Speaking of the failure of banks, so far as my own State is con- 
cerned, there has been only one failure there in a great many 
years, and that was the People’s National Bank of Swanton. It 
failed because it loaned money on real estate. The Senator 
from Colorado was saying yesterday that it was a very nice 
thing that this change was made, to permit national banks to 
loan money on real estate. I disagree with him. I think the 
assets of a national bank should be kept liquid. They should 
not be put into reul estate. In Colorado it may work out well; 
but when you come to the great majority of the great banks of 
the country, I believe it is an absolute wrong to permit them 
to loan their money, which should always be kept liquid, on 
real estate, when we know that nine times out of ten such a loan 
is supposed to be continued month after month and year after 
year. í 

Let us be sensible about this matter. If there is any great 
wrong going on, if there are many banks failing because of 
overdrafts, I should like to know it; but if it is only one here 
and there, I should hate to overturn the whole system of bank- 
ing, which has been built up by years of experience, simply 
because somebody wants to change the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senate desires to adopt 
the proposed section 2 as a substitute and pass such legislation, 
well and good. I do not think it is worth while for me to dis- 
cuss this question any further at this time. I hope we will get 
a vote on this bill to-day. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator withdraw 
his amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I withdraw my amendment to 
strike out section 2 of the bill, with the understanding that the 
Senator will substitute the amendment that I have read to the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah with- 
draws his amendment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I then offer as a substitute 
for section 2 the matter which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out section 2 as 
printed in the bill and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 


Snc. 2. In any case in which overdrafts are permitted by the directors 
or officers of national banks, the directors or officers permitting such 
overdrafts shall be personally Mable for any loss resulting therefrom ; 
and where such overdrafts are not authorized by the directors or officers 
of a national bank, the employee paying the check or checks of a de- 
positor whose balance is Insufficient to cover the amount of such check 
or checks shall be personally liable for any loss that results therefrom. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to say a few words 
with relation to this bill. 

The object and purpose of the bill is to make overdrafts ns 
small and as few as possible. The Comptroller of the Currency 
has for the last five years been endeavoring to get the banks 
to take action along this line. He has sent out circular letter 
after circular letter concerning the subject. He tells me that 
it is a considerable evil to permit overdrafts. He says it some- 
times happens that a director of a bank who has borrowed to 
the full limit allowed by the law will, in addition, induce a 
paying teller to accept an overdraft which makes his indebted- 
ness far in excess of the amount that he otherwise is permitted! 
to borrow under the law; and if that were presented to the 
directors, they never would allow it. Under those circuin- 
stances there ought to be a check on the director. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not want the Sennte to 
believe that in such a case the very first report that would be 
made by the bank examiner to the Comptroller of the Currency 
the Comptroller of the Currency would not immediately make 
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an order to the bank commanding that it be taken care of, 
does he? 

Mr. SHAFROTH,. I have no doubt of that, but inasmuch as 
these reports are not made often—the reports of overdrafts 
come to the department only once every six months—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, they come oftener than that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; that is the fact, they tell me there. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have five examinations a year, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, well, they may have some additional 
general examinations; I do not know; but a tabulation of over- 
drafts to particular individuals is made only twice a year, as I 
um told. 

Now. Mr. President, I want to read a circular letter which was 
sent out by the comptroller, which gives a pretty fair view of 
this matter: 

A circular letter addressed by the Comptroller of the Currency to 
national banks in the matter of overdrafts says: 

“This office acknowledges with ak pees on the efforts which the 
national banks generally throughout the country have made in cooper- 
acing to eliminate the overdraft evil. 

“The reports of condition submitted by the national banks as of 
May 1, 1915, show that as a result of the efforts in this connection 
of the national banks and of their customers and of this office, the 
total amount of overdrafts in all national banks, which on 8 2 
1913, amounted to $22,807,066 (or $2.67 per $1,000 of total deposits) 
had been reduced on June 30, 1914, to $15,485,641, and as a result of 
the special efforts put forth since that time, the total amount of the 
overdrafts in the 7,604 national banks of the United States had been 
2 on May 1, 1915, to 85,904,374, or 66 cents per $1,000 of total 

eposits, 

The national banks of the coun report that the aggregate amount 
of losses which they charged off during the calendar years 1912, 1913. 
and 1914 on account of overdrafts was 51.209.334, of which $80,223 
was in the New England States, $285,617 in the Eastern States, 
$252.994 in the Southern States, $216,704 in the Middle States, $213,807 
in the Western States, and $159,989 in the Pacific States. 

“Tt is hoped that efforts to ellminate overdrafts entirely will be con- 
tinued, and that they may before long disappear entirely from bank 
statements.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does the letter from which the Senator rends, 
or does any data which he has in his hands, reveal the amount 
that was charged off on account of bad notes or discounts? 

Mr SHAFROTH. This is just the amount which is stated— 
that there was a loss of $1,209,000 in 1912, 1913, and 1914. 

Mr. KING. That is on overdrafts? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is on overdrafts. 

Mr. KING. But the Senator's information does not state the 
loss the banks sustained or the amounts which the banks 
charged off on account of bad paper? 

Mr SHAFROTH. No; but the Comptroller of the Currency 
tells me that often an overdraft is made and cashed by the 
bank, and when the party can not make it good, he merges it 
in a note, and consequently, as quickly as the note is made, the 
loss is reported by the bank as a loss from a bad note; and he 
says u great many of these notes that prove to be worthless are 
the result of an overdraft and is covered up by the execution 
of the note. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no banker who would 
allow an overdraft to anybody unless he was perfectly willing 
to make a loan to that party. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, there are banks in this 
country that have directors who are not the best directors on 
earth, and who are operating the bank solely for some personal 
advantage. The public are interested in these banks. It is not 
only a question of the bankers themselves. We do not want 
bank failures, and consequently safeguards are thrown around 
these banks for the very purpose of compelling directors to do 
things that will prevent losses to the banks. On that account, 
this being a measure which the comptroller himself admits it is 
of the greatest importance to have passed, it seems to me that 
we ought to have no difficulty in getting this legislation through. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to call attention to a letter which 
I have in my desk, and from which I will read. It is a circular 
that was sent out by the Comptroller of the Currency some time 
ago, and I will read a part of it: 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Minor v. 
Mechanics Bank (1 Peters, 71) rendered the following opinion on the 
subject of overdrafts: 

“Tt is a usage to allow customers to overdraw, and to have their 
checks and notes charged up, without present ds in the bank— 
oes of all technical disguise the usage and practice thus attempted 
to sanctioned is a * and practice to misapply the funds of the 
bank; and to connive at the withdrawal of the same, without any se- 
an; in favor of certain privileged persons. Such a usage and prac- 
tice is surely a departure from the duty, both of the directors 
and cashier, as can not receive any countenance in a court of justice. 
It could not be supported by any vote of the directors, however formal 
and therefore whenever done by the cashier is at his own ril and 
upon the respons hilitx of himself and his sureties, It is a g but 
“well and truly execu his duties as cashier.’ ” 
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od pent * pome. Cont. 2 Sga an States — the subject, is brought 
RADKA SiD pore 102 you may take the matter up with the 

That is a circular that was sent out by the comptroller; and I 
will say to the Senators from North Dakota who are here that 
there is a law in North Dakota, there is a law in Arkansas, there 
is a law in California, there is a law in Indiana, and in Kansas, 
and in Michigan, and in Wisconsin, relating to the same subject 
matter that the Senators, in the discussion yesterday, referred 
to. But inasmuch as the substitute which I have offered for 
section 2 seems to satisfy the Treasury Department, it seems to 
me there can be no possible objection to it, and I do not think 
that the Senator from Utah does object to it. At least, he has 
given way by withdrawing his motion and has permitted this to 
be offered as a substitute, and he did not indicate that he would 
oppose it. 

Now, this is the substitute that we offer. Instead of making 
any reference whatever to State laws, we cut out this provision: 

Sxc. 2. That national banking associations doing business in a State, 
))VVßàCßꝗd¼v: AAI ae oes te ee el 
by such State laws for State banks and trus — A n 

On yesterday there were a number of Senators who thought 
that we ought not to mix State laws and national laws; and con- 
sequently there has been drawn, to meet that objection, this sub- 
stitute for section 2, which, it seems to me, no one should have 
any objection to. It permits overdrafts, but it does not permit 
them unless the directors sanction them, and if the directors do 
not sanction them the employees making them become personally 
liable for the overdrafts. So if a person that they know is per- 
sonally responsible makes an overdraft they can cash the over- 
draft, but it imposes a liability which makes them tate, and 
only in a case where the party is absolutely good would they, 
under those circumstances, permit an overdraft. 

Section 2, which I have offered as a substitute, provides as 
follows: 

Bec, 2. In any case in which overdrafts are permitted by the directors 
or officers of national banks the directors or officers rinitting such 
overdrafts shall be Ec Hable for any loss resulting therefrom; 
and where such overdrafts are not authori: by the directors or officers 
of a national bank, the N paying the check or checks of a 
depositor whose balance is insufficient to cover the amount of such check 
or checks shal! be personally liable for any loss that results therefrom. 

Mr. President, evidently in cases where there is doubt as to 
whether the overdraft will be paid the cashier or, the paying 
teller who permits it will have to be absolutely assured that the 
money will be coming to the bank if he cashes the check. The 
comptroller has said to me that there are instances where direc- 
tors did not want the other directors of the bank to know that 
they were overdrawing, and, after getting all of the money that 
they could by virtue of a loan, being limited to one-tenth of the 
amount of the capital stock, they would in some instances go to 
the paying teller and induce him to cash an overdraft in order 
that they might get more money. Of course, they intend to make 
it good, but sometimes they failed, and it is failures of that kind 
that make a bank go down on some occasions, 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the bill, by virtue of that 
substitute, should meet with the objection of no one. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I assume from the argu- 
ment which was made yesterday that the Comptroller of the 
Currency fathered the bill which was presented yesterday; but 
certainly the Senator in charge of the bill must admit that he 
could not recognize the proposition which is presented to-day as 
anything but an alien, and an alien enemy, not at all related 
in any way, shape, or form, to the bill which the Senator from 
Colorado so urgently supported only yesterday. 

All of the argument that was made during the entire after- 
noon of yesterday in support of this bill was in support of uni- 
formity of action under the State law as it affected both na- 
tional banks und State banks, and therefore the provision was 
drawn, and there was not anything else in that bill except that 
the law of a State relative to overdrafts should apply the snme 
to National banks as to State banks. In other words, there 
was to be a uniformity of the penalty for disobeying a State 
law, whether it affected a national bank or a State bank. 

The amendment which the Senator offers to-day destroys the 
uniformity. He does that thing which yesterday he stated he 
wished to avoid, and that was the lack of uniformity in the 
application of the law. ‘So to-day he has a provision which will 
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make it an offense to make an overdraft in one State if it is 
on a national bank, but if the State laws do not make it an of- 
fense to overdraw an account on a State bank in that same State 
then you have a law making it an offense to overdraw on a 
national bank and not an offense to have an overdraft upon a 
State bank. 

Mr. SHAFFROTH. Iwill state to the Senator that the comp- 
troller would prefer the other provision, and I would prefer it 
also, but it was manifest from the discussion that was had here 
that that provision could not pass. The sole object and purpose 
of all this legislation is to prevent overdrafts as much as possible. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator to the laws that the 
Senator has referred to as existing in North Dakota. They are 
not of the penal nature that the Senator imagines. Here is the 
provision with relation to Kansas and to North Dakota banks. 
They are identically the same provision, and it is a provision 
that— 

Any bank officer or employee who pays out the funds of the bank on 
the order of one who has not on deposit a sum equal to the check is 
personally liable to the bank for the amount pald. 

That is practically identical with this amendment, and it does 
not conflict with any of the laws of the State. It may be an 
addition, but nevertheless it is carrying out the policy of the 
Comptroller of the Currency to make overdrafts as light as 
possible, 

Mr. McCUMBER. How many States have that law? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will read them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. You can give me generally the n-mber. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. They vary very much. For instance, 
Arkansas has this provision: 

Any officer or employee permitting an overdraft is personally lable 
for the amount unless the drawer of such check, order, or draft has 
eee arranged with the board of directors for a line of credit suf- 


clent to cover such payment. The board of directors, however, are 
Rabil. to ratify such overdraft and relieve the employee from such 


There is a provision somewhat similar, and yet in different 
words in California: 

Any director, officer, employee, etc., of a bank who knowingly over- 
draws his account and obtains the funds of his bank and asks or re- 
celves a consideration for procuring a loan from or discount by his 
bank, or for permitting an overdraft of an account with the bank, is 
guilty of a felony. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will not ask the Sentaor to read them. 
Tell me what the law is in Missouri. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Court of Appeals of the State of 
Missouri, in the case of Market Street Bank v. Stumpe (Second 
Missouri Appeals Report, 543), decided that 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish the statutory law rather than the 
court decision. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is stated here in the decision. The 
court decided that— 

The mere fact that the directors of a bank knew of and sanctioned 
overdrafts will not release from liability the sureties of a teller who 
causes a loss to the bank by permitting overdrafts. The directors of a 
bank have no power to sanction overdraft. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Asa matter of fact, there are a number of 
States which have no laws with reference to overdrafts. - 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think so, but there are not—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. All right. Now, we will have a law when 
we get through that will cover the overdraft of national banks 
that will not cover, of course, overdrafts upon State banks, 
Therefore you will have two laws, both of them providing for 
penalties. I do not mean a penalty by imprisonment, but both 
of them providing for penalties which will apply within the 
confines of a State to national banks that will not apply to State 


banks. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It may be—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not care about taking up any fur- 
ther time. I think we understand it. The position of the Sena- 
tor seems to be that if the Comptroller of the Currency can 
not get the kind of a law that he wants and the kind that he 
drafted, he is willing to take anything on earth that is not re- 
lated to it so that he gets some kind of a law. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; the Comptroller has one object, and 
that one object is to make overdrafts as few and as small in 
amount as possible. This provision does that, and for that 
reason, it seems to me, it ought to be adopted. I ask for a vote 
on the amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

uorum. 
s The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is sug- 
“gested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called) the roll, and the following Senators 

answered to their names: 


rd ollis Poindexter Thomas 
Bankhead Johnson, Cal, Pomcrene Thompson 
Borah Kellogg Ransdell Tillman 
Calder Kenyon Reed Townsend 
Culberson King Saulsbury Trammeil 
Curtis Kirby Shafroth Underwood 
Dillingham MeCumber Sheppard Vardaman 
Fall McKellar Sherman Wadsworth 
Fletcher Martin Shields Warren 
France Myers Simmons Watson 
Gallinger Nelson Smith, Ga. Weeks 
Ger New Smith, S. C. Wilfley 
Gronna Norris Smoot Williams 
Hale Nugent Sterling 
Hardwick Page Sutherland 
Henderson Phelan Swanson 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jones] on official business. I will 
let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. KIRBY. I announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. 
Nom sor] on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask that the substitute for section 2 be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report it. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out section 2 as 
printed in the bill and substitute the following: 

Sec. 2. In any case in which overdrafts are permitted by the directors 
or officers of national banks the directors or officers N such 
overdrafts shall be personally Hable for any loss resulting therefrom, 
and where such overdrafts are not authorized by the directors or officers 
of a national bank the employee paying the check or checks of a de- 
Positor whose balance is insufficient to cover the amount of such check 
or checks shall be personally liable for any loss that results therefrom. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the senior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumser] very well pointed out what seems to 
me to be the relative necessity of this legislation. The provision 
which has just been offered as a substitute for what was in 
the bill is so different from the original proposition that it 
entirely changes the bill's characteristics. I think the evil aris- 
ing from overdrafts has been very greatly exaggerated. It is 
true that years ago banks in some sections of the country were 
in the custom of loaning money and carrying the loans us over- 
drafts instead of taking notes. I have known of very large 
loans made in that way, and that was a matter of agreement 
between the bank and the bank customer. That system has been 
practically given up, so far as I know. 

On the other hand, there are conditions which arise which 
necessarily require an overdraft. For example, a country bank 
may wish to borrow of its reserve city correspondent. It calls 
on the telephone and borrows $50,000 or $25,000, or whatever 
the amount may be, and the money is immediately put to the 
credit of the country bank. which then forwards its security and 
its note and draws for its needs. It overdraws its account, 
and this could not be done without a personal responsibility 
even under the provision which has been introduced by the 
Senator from Utah, thereby greatly interfering with the expedi- 
tion of business. 

Moreover, everybody knows that there are constant overdrafts 
of banks in small amounts. Very often people do not carry their 
bank balance correctly on their own check books, and frequently 
it would be an extremely embarrassing thing to throw out a 
check drawn by a good depositor—a check which should be pald 
and paid promptly. but which would produce an overdraft. 

There may be some, but I do not recall any testimony which 
indicates that there have been serious results arising from over- 
drafts in producing failures of banks, but if it has been done it 
has been done as an error of judgment, not as an error of policy, 
because no officer of a bank would permit an overdraft of any 
size unless he were willing to loan the person making the over- 
draft that amount of money on his promissory note. 

In every well-regulated bank the overdraft will appear on the 
books of the bank, and in the morning there is reported to the 
president or the proper officer of the bank the total amount of 
the overdraft. There is not anything about it that is not open 
and businesslike in banks that are properly run. 

I think myself that this bill is largely of a camouflage order. 
and that it is a mistake for us to be legislating in matters of 
this kind, putting statutes on the statute books which are not 
necessary and which will not produce any reasonably beneficial 
results. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] substantially in what he has 
said. The fact that very frequently n loan by a bank by way of 
an occasional overdraft where the depositors are not keeping 
a close account is one of the safest assets of the bank, much 
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safer than an ordinary piece of paper, because a man can be 
made to settle at once. All you have got to do is to call upon 
him and he must come or lose his credit. It is not like carrying 
a few days beyond the grace a promissory note and all that. 

Now, just to illustrate, Mr. President, during the entire Jast 
year there was hardly a month went by without my overdraw- 
ing my Washington bank account. The man at the bank would 
call me on the phone or write and say, Mr. WILLIAMS, that last 
check has overdrawn your balance 810 — sometimes $5, $20 in 
one or two cases, and I remember over $110. Immediately 
back would go a check sent by me upon another bank, in which 
I knew I had a balance, to meet the draft, or else a draft upon 
the Secretary of the Senate, payable on the next pay day, to be 
discounted and the net proceeds placed to my credit. 

Most people are not running a commercial business. I am 
not running one. I can not go to keeping books with anybody, 
not even my bank. The bank knows I am good; all the banks 
I deal with do, and they are not afraid of my overdrawing $10 
or $100. 

It is absolute folly to try to make it appear that a bank is 
committing some fault, or that I am, merely because I do not 
keep books. I never kept a set of books in my life, and I do 
not expect to do it. I do not intend to be worried by that sort 
of thing, I hope to die without having experienced that nuisance. 
I would quit doing business with any bank in the world that 
turned down my draft because I had overdrawn my account 
when it knew that all it had to do was to let me know and it 
would get its $10 or $100. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts said, I do not see much in 
this one way or the other. The bill does not provide a penalty 
for an overdraft. It merely provides that there shall be a list 
and the list shall be published. Whenever any bank carries on 
anything like good business, if there is any overdraft that has 
been extended and the man who has made the overdraft did not 
pay it is reported right away to the bank, and they come back 
to you, and it requires no law for them to do it. 

There is one law of business for a commercial man, a trader, 
a bookkeeper, and there is another law of business for an ordi- 
nary fellow who is neither. I object to being put in the attitude 
of seeming to try to violate some commercial principle because I 
accidentally overdraw my account in a bank, It happens to me 
very frequently. It happened month before last. All I did was 
to draw a check upon the bank of Yazoo City to fill out the 
overdraft upon the bank here and sent it right down as soon as 
they phoned me from the bank. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WEEKS] sald he does not think much loss is occa- 
sioned by overdrafts. I had a talk with the comptroller this 
morning, and he says it is one of the strong reasons why banks 
fail. He says it is not only the overdraft at the time, but that 
the party who makes the overdraft often covers it up with a note 
afterwards, and a great many worthless notes are treated in the 
report as bad notes that were forced on the banks by reason of 
making an overdraft. In this circular, which is issued by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the national banks of the country 
report an actual amount of losses which they charged off during 
the calendar years 1912, 1913, and 1914 on account of overdrafts 
of $1,209,000. 

Mr. President, it does seem to me that the principle of over- 
drawing is wrong. The substitute which I have offered, though 
it permits overdrafts, does it only when it is recommended or 
approved by the board of directors, or if the paying teller fails 
to get an indorsement, then he becomes personally liable. I will 
state to the Senator that instances linve been cited to me where 
the directors themselves did not want the other directors to know 
that they were overdrawing. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kirey in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Colorado yeld to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In just a moment. I refer to cases where 
the director has borrowed all the money that he could under the 
law and has then arranged with the paying teller to make an 
overdraft that would be carried by the bank. The comptroller 
says that there are a large number of banks that do not have 
overdrafts presented to them every time directors meet for their 
approval or disapproval I yield to the Senator from Massa- 


chusetts. 
Mr. WEEKS. I wish to ask the Senator from Colorado what 


the total business of the national banks of the country was last 
year? 
Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know; but a great many dollars. 
Mr. WEEKS. What was the total amount of the overdrafts 
on national banks last year? If it is a fact that a million and 
a quarter were lost by overdraft, I want to see what percentage 
that was of the total business done, 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. It is a small percentage; there is not any 
doubt about that, but it is one of the leaks that ought to be pre- 
yented. Great many of the banks are conducted in a most admir- 
able way, and there is no doubt that overdrafts in many of. the 
banks are made good; but if you take banks that are organized 
which contain sometimes directors who have not the good of the 
people at heart, but their own interest at heart, it seems to me 
ne wu prevent these overdrafts and thereby save losses to the 

an 

Overdrafts are considered illegal, and when you do not pro- 
hibit them absolutely there ought to be the greatest amount of 
care exercised in the way of getting the consent of the directors 
who know the party as to whether an overdraft will be paid, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Colorado if he knows the amount of losses charged off on bad 
loans last year? ; 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is not so great a percentage of the 
business done, but that is probably the cause that is assigned 
more partieularly for the failure of banks. As the comptroller 
said to me, a great many of the notes that are declared to be 
bad notes have been made by overdrafts in the first instance, 
and he says for that reason you can not ascertain. how many 
banks have failed through overdraft. 

Mr. WEEKS. Is it not true that the losses from overdrafts 
and from bad loans are due to bad banking and bad judgment, 
and that the correction for this whole thing would be for the 
stockholders of the bank to have suitable directors and suitable 
officers of the bank? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is one of the remedies, of course. 
There is no doubt but that if the banks permit overdrafts, unless 
they are absolutely sure of return, they will lose money, and 
consequently many banks become in time insolvent. But there 
are bank failures. They are going on. They are fewer than 
they used to be, it is true, but the failures, in some instances, 
are due to the fact that legislation of this kind has not been 
passed, and when the evil appears it is proper and right that 
the correction should be made. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, If it is the purpose of the Senator to 
protect banks from extending credit to unreliable or insolvent 
patrons, why does he not throw the protecting arm of the 
Government around houses of merchandise in the matter of 
extending credit? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The banking system consists of extending 
credits. That is one of the means, and the policy is to allow 
credit only where credit is proper to be allowed. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. if the Senator will pardon me, this under- 
taking, it strikes me, by legislation to control the management 
of the private affairs of a quasi-public enterprise—I should like 
to ask the Senator if he thinks the rule which prevents a Sena- 
tor from voting on a matter in which the Senator is personally 
interested should apply in the case of Senators who vote for or 
against this bill? I hope it will not affect the rights of Senators 
who happen to have overdrafts, 

i Mr. SHAFROTH. No; it seems to me it is a question for the 
uture. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It seems to me it may not be necessary 
to tie the hands of a banker by legislation to prevent that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I hope that neither the pro- 
vision of the bill or the amendment will obtain. I like the pro- 
vision of the bill very much better than the substitute, and if 
either is adopted I hope it will be the provision in the original 
bill. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sztrru] suggests 
to me that each is worse than the other. Both are bad. 

This is another illustration, Mr. President, of an attempt to 
interfere with the well-established course of business in this 
country. I have not myself had any complaint from any 
banker in my State aguinst the custom of paying overdrafts. 
I have not received any suggestion from any constituent or 
from anyone else in this country with reference to the loss 
occurring to the banks of the country through this universal 
practice of allowing overdrafts. 

The. Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrexs] asks what 
percentage of the total deposits of banking capital was lost as 
the result of overdrafts. I have no personal information. my- 
self about it, but I heard a Senator, who claims to have made 
some investigations only a short time ago, this morning say, as 
T recall it, that it was only about 60 cents upon a thousand 
dollars. But, however that may be, assuming that it is a mil-. 
lion dollars a year, as stated by the Senator from Colorado, 
that is a mere bagatelle compared to the enormous amount of 
business of all the banks of the country. It is an insignificant 
amount compared with the conyenience and the advantage to 
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the public of being permitted oceasionally to overdraw their 
accounts im a bank to the extent of a few dollars or a few 
hundred dollars. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr SHAPROTH. I ask the Senator whether he thinks that 
anything has been done wreng by the State of Kansas and the 
State of North Dakota in pussing this law as to State banks? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do not think that there is any wrong 
in it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Let me read it: 

Ang hank officer or employee who pays out the funds of the bank on 
the order of one who has not on deposit a sum equal to the check is 
personally liable to the bank for the umount paid. 

Can it be possible that there is any wrong in that? That is 
exactly what ix being done in this section, 

Mr. SIMMONS, I am not saying that there is any wrong in 
it, but L am. suying that it is a condition of business that does 
not require any such reinedy or any such interference as the 
bill proposes. 

Mr. StiAFROTH. I will state that there are 15 or 16 States 
that deemed it proper to puss such laws as that with relation 
to personal Hnbility as to the man who paxs an overdraft. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not complaining of uny State in the 
United States that may see fit to pass a law of that sort. I 
am happy to- say that my State has never seen fit to de it, and 
I hope it will never see fit to do it; but whatever may happen 
with reference to a few States in the Union in regard to State 
banks, I do not think it should he accepted by us as a question 
for our action in passing legislation to apply to. every national 
bank tn the country. 

Mr. President, I can not conceive of anything that could be done 
that would work so many little hardships to the vast army of 
bank depositors in this country as would this legislation. Tvery- 
body understands that it is the ordinary custom of business in 
most of the States of this Union to honor checks of such part 
of their depositors as the bank officials have confidence in. 
Honoring n' check when there is no funds with which to meet 
it is tantamount to a lonn to that extent; and no hank officer 
would indulge n depositor in that way unless he felt that his 
bank would be willing to Torn him that amount of money, There 
are a great many people who have to do their business upon n 
very small margin of capital; they do not carry large amounts 
in the bank. They, however, draw upon the bank freely. know- 
ing their credit ts good with the bank, knowing thut there Is no 
suspicion that they will not make good an overdraft. So they 
very frequently overdraw. To now say to those men that, if 
they issue a check which it may be important to the man to 
whom they have given it to hnve the money upon it immediately, 
such a cheek will be discredited at the bank if it happens to turn 
out thut the drawer has inadvertently overdrawn his account 
for even a few cents, would be doing something which, to my 
mind, would in n small way result in such inconvenience as 
nothing else we might do as to a large percentuge of the great 
mass of depositors In this country. 

Mr. President. that is all I desire to say in a general way, 
The bill, as I understand, provides that this penalty shall only 
be imposed where the law of the State as it applies to State 
banks provides’ against overdrafts. Therefore in States like 
mine, where there is no such law, the provision In the bill would 
not apply. but would only apply in case a State has seen fit to 
impose a penalty for an overdraft or to prohibit overdrafts. 
The substitute, however, in effect would make the provision 
apply to every State in the Union, whether the State has such a 
law prohibiting an overdraft or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from North 
Carolins yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS, I shall do so in a moment. That is to say, 
it would impose such penalties, if an overdraft be permitted, 
which would be tantimount to an absolute prohibition against 
the paying of an overdraft. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Utah, 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wish to ask the Senator a question. 
As I understomt him. in the first place, he said that he was op- 
posed to this section as reported to the Senate, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I said I was opposed to the section as 
reported to the Sennte in the original bill. und that I was op- 
posed to the substhute; but as between the two, I should prefer 
the provision in the original bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator had said that. There- 
fore, I wus going te call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
section 2. as now reported, simply menns thut national banks 
are pluced under the law of the States on the subject. 


WIU the Senator yield to me? 


Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly what I stated just before 
the Senator from Utah interrupted me; that, under the provi- 
sions of the original bill, it would only apply to States that had 
laws agiinst overdraft. 

Mr. SMOOT. Les. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But I do not understand that to be so as to 
the substityte that is offered. That would apply to all the 
States of the Union. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; so far as the substitute goes it would. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It would apply so far as the substitute g 
Mr. President, I hope the substitute will be voted down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is en the adoption 
of the smendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado [Mr 
SHarroreH }. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still hefore the Sen- 
ate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did intend to offer an amend- 
ment to strike out section 2 of the bill. but I am not going te do 
so.- Lusk the Senate to vote upon the bill. I think the Senate fs 
convinced that this class of legislation is absolutely uncalled for 
and unnecessary. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let us vote, Mr. President. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, und read the third 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
pass? 

The bill was rejected. 


RENT PROFITEERING IN THE DISTRICT OF COT.UMBIA, 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the considerntion of the bill (H. R 
9248) to prevent extortion, to impose taxes upon certain incomes 
in the Pistrict ef Columbia, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the bill be first read, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I have not had time even to read the bill, 
because I have been so extremely busy; but I am not going ta 
ask that it be delayed any longer than a sufficient time for me 
to look into it. If the Senator from Ohio will postpone bis ro- 
quest until to-morrow, I assure him that I shall not offer any 
obstruction, but I do want to examine the bill. I assume that 
it is the so-called profiteering bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is. Mr. President, I understand it ts 
the purpose to take up the Post Office appropriation bill a litte 
later. I am extremely anxious to have the legislation, the con- 
sideration of which I have asked. disposed) of. At the snme time, 
I realize that the request of the Senator from New Hampshire 
is not an unressonable request. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that I did read 
the House bill on this subject; but the Senate bill is an entirely 
different bill, I assume? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER, And I do want to read the Senate bill 
and to compare it with the House measure. 

Mr. POMERENE. The bill as reported by the Senate com- 
mittee is entirely different from the House bill. and is con- 
structed on an entirely different plan. The House bill seeks 
to control the situation by a tax on incomes from real estate, 
while in the bill which Is reported by the Senate Distrier Com- 
mittee we seek to limit rentals to a net rental of T per cent, 
with certain, we think, very effiencious regulations, 

Mr. GALLINGER, It is a very important bill, and if the 
Senator from Ohio will move to nke it up after the routine 
morning business to-morrow, I do not believe there will be any 
objection. I should not object, certainly; but I should like tiine 
to read the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. 
the Senute make this bill n special order for to-morrow? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Why not ask thut it be taken up imme- 
diately after the routine morning business to-morrow? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think if the Senator from Ohio should 
give notice to that effect. it would be just the same. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why not take the bill up now, with 
the unclerstunding that it be laid aside for the remainder of the 
day. by unanimous consent? 

Mr. POMERENE. I am quite willing that that shall be done, 
if that will suit the purpose of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am quite willing that that shall be the 
procedure, 


The question is, Shall the bill 


Is there objection to my asking now that 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
bill will now be laid before the Senate, and then laid aside tempo- 
rarily until to-morrow. Is that the idea? . 

Mr. POMERENE. That it shall be laid aside until to-morrow 
at the conclusion of the routine morning business. 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. BANKHEAD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from, Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is a bill which has been on the 
calendar for some time; I refer to the bill (S. 2104) to amend 
sections 4402, 4404, and 4414 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending matter has not yet 
been disposed of. The Chair assumes that neither the Senator 
from Alabama nor the Senator from Florida desired to object? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, has the Senate taken 
up the District profiteering bili? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; and has laid it aside. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There was not any formal action 
on it. > 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Chair put the question. 

Mr, POMERENE. I assume the bill was taken up by commo 
consent. 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That order was made. 

Mr. POMERENE. And that the bill is laid aside until to- 
morrow at the conclusion of the routine morning business. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I want to make a parlin- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
wl state his inquiry. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the request of the Senator from Ohio 
IMr. Pomerene] prevails, does it make his bill the special order 
for to-morrow? Is that the idea? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It makes it the unfinished business. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then I am compelled to object. 
anxious to get up the Post Office appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the Senator’s 
objection comes too late. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My objection does not come too late. I 
think the question has never been submitted to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood he asked 
if there was objection to the request of the Senator from Ohio, 
but none wns made. If that, however, is not the case, and the 
Senator from Alabama desires to object to the request 

Mr. POMERENE. I want to appeal to the Senator from Ala- 
bama. I realize his anxiety to get up the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill. That bill ought to be disposed of at the earliest pos- 
sible moment; but that bill provides for the ensuing year, while 
the bill which I desire considered is for the immediate relief of 
the people of this District, and serious harm may befall citizens 
of the District if some final and definite action is not taken upon 
it by the Congress of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is objection to the re- 
quest. 


I am 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 7237, Calendar No. 318, commouly called 
the Post Office appropriation bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 


of the Senator from Alabama that the Senate proceed to the 


consideration of House bill 7237. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I wish to ask a question. 
I am afraid, while I am trying to be diligent in the matter of 
legislation, that I am losing track of some matters that are being 
speeded n little faster than I can travel. I will ask the Senator 
when this appropriation bill was reported? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It has been on the calendar for three or 
four weeks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was reported on April 2. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very well; I think the Senator ought to 
eall it up. ; 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. President, I am entirely anxious to 
accommodate myself to the views of the Senator from Ohio, in 
charge of the so-called rent-profiteering bill; but the Post Office 
appropriation bill is also an important measure. I wish to 
make the suggestion that, perhaps. to-morrow during the morn- 
ing hour the Senator from Ohio might get his bill up and have 
it considered. I would not undertake to interfere with an 
arrangement like that, ` 

Mr. POMERENE. If we can have an understanding that 
the Senator will consent to lay aside, even after the morning 
hour, the Post Office appropriation bill—— f 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I can not agree to lay it aside beyond 
the morning hour. 
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Mr. POMERENE, I am quite sure there is no disposition on 
the part of any member of the District Committee to unduly 
prolong the debate on the so-called rent-profiteering bill; but 
it is a matter of immediate necessity to the people of the Dis- 
trict, whereas so far as appropriations which are provided for 
in the Post Office appropriation bill are concerned they are 
for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Yes; but the bill must be passed by the 
80th of June. 

Mr. POMERENE. 
before that time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And then it will have to go to conference, 
and we do not know how long the conference will take. I 
think we might proceed with this bill this afternoon, and then 
I have no doubt some arrangement can be made by which the 
Senator from Ohio can at least proceed with his bill to-morrow 
during the morning hour. 

Mr. POMERENE. I will say to the Senator from Alabama 
that I am going to place absolute confidence in his generosity 
and good will for to-morrow, so that we will be able then to 
take up the rent-profiteering bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Alabama that the Senate proceed to the 
it hal a of House bill 7237, the Post Office appropriation 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committees 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7237) nitk- 
ing appropriations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on Tost 
Offices and Post Roads with amendments. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and that the bill be read 
for amendments, the amendments of the committee to be first 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. - 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that the Finance Committee are holding a meeting, nc the 
members of that committee are asked to be present to take 
action upon a special matter pending there. There are some 
amendments to the Post Office appropriation bill iu which 1 
know members of that committee are very deeply interested; 
and I was going to ask the Senator if he would not permit the 
bill to be read through now for committee amendments, allow- 
ing such amendments as to which he knows there is no objec- 
tien to be agreed to, and as to other amendments—I thins the 
Senator knows the amendments I have in mind 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I think I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. To ask that they be passed over, at least until 
we can return from the committee meeting? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. When we come to au amendment which 
is likely to provoke debate, I will ask that it may be passed 
over and printed, if that is the desire. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not ask that they be printed, put I 
ask that the amendment in regard to the pneumatic tubes, the 
amendment increasing salaries of rural carriers, and other 
amendments to which the Senator knows there is objection, 
may. be passed over. Those amendments as to which the Sena- 
tor knows there is a question I should not like to haye acted 
upon this afternoon. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, That is the understanding, Mr. President. 
If we reach an amendment of that sort, it will be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will State the 
first amendment reported by the committee, 

The first amendment reported by the Committee on Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
Postmaster General,” on page 2, line 12, after the words “in 


I think we will be able to get it throngh 


Without objection, it is so 


all,“ to strike out “$783,700” and insert “ $901,255," so as to 
make the clause read: 
For salaries of post-office inspectors: For salaries of 15 inspectors in 


charge of divisions, at $3.000 cach; 30 inspectors. at $2.400 each; 
20 inspectors, at $2,250 each; 32 inspectors, at $2,100 each; 20 inspec- 
tors, at $2,000 each; 30 Inspectors. at $1,900 each; 90 Inspectors, at 
$1,800 each: 60 inspectors, at £1,700 each; 60 inspectors, at $1,600 
each; and 65 inspectors, at $1,500 each; in all, $901,255. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 16, before the words 
“ per day,” to strike out “$3” and insert “ $4"; and, in line 25, 
after’ the word “euch, to strike out “$262,860” and insert 
** $350,000," so as to make the clause read: 

For per diem allowance of inspectors in the field while actually travel- 
ing on official business away from their homes, their official domiciles, 
and their headquarters, at a rate to be fixed by the Postmaster Genoral, 
not to exceed $4 per day: Provided, That the Postmaster Generat may, 


in his discretion, allow inspectors per diem while temporarily located 
at any place on business away from their homes or thelr designated 
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domiciles for a period not exceeding 20 consecutive days at any one 
place, and make rules and By (or pretend enter the foregoing provi- 
‘sions relating to per diem: And provided further, at ye no per dicm 
Shall be paid to inspectors receiving annual salaries of $2,000 or more, 
except the 32 inspectors receiving $2,100 each, $350,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 4, after the words 
“in all,“ to strike out “ $134,000" and insert 5154, 100, so as 
to make the clause read: 

For N e to clerks at division headquarters, 15. at 81.800 
cach; 15, at $1,600 each; 20. at $1,400 cach: 20. at $1,200 cach; 10, 
at $1,000 exch ; and 10, at $900 cach; in all, $154,100. 

The amendment was agree to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
First Assistant Postmaster General,“ on page 4, Hne 15, after 
‘the word“ postinasters,” to strike out“ $32,850,000 ” and insert 
“ $35,000,000," so us to make the clause read: 

For compensation to postmasters, 835,000,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

“The next amendment was. on page 5, line 4, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “ $3.500,000” and insert *‘ $4,025,000," so 

as to make the clause read: 

ye 8 to assistant postmasters at first and second class 

oflices, 5, at mot exceeding $4,000 each; 50, at not exceeding 
000 each: 10, at not -exceeding 52.500 each ; 16, at not exceeding 
„000 each; 1h, at mot exceeding 51.900 each; 50, at not exceeding 
1-800 each: 106, at not exceeding $1,700 each: 176, at not exceeding 
1,600 each }-215, at not exceeding 81.500 cach: 175, nt not exceeding 
1.400 each: 360, at mot excecding dmg each; GON, at not exceerl- 
$1.200 each; 550, at not exceeding 51.100 each: 350, at not ex- 
ceeding $1,000 each; 130, at not excecdin each: 70. at not 
exceeding each; Fp oll, 84.023.000. nd the appointment and 
assignment of assistant postmasters hereunder shall be so made during 
8 year as not to involve a greater aggregate expenditure thau 
sum 
The amendment was agreed to: j 
The next amendment was, on page 10, line 22. after the words 
“in all.“ to strike out $53,291,800” and insert $61,285,570," 
so as to make the clause read: 
And to provide for the promotion of 85 per cen 
first-class — offices from the fifth to the sixth 
romotion of 15 per cent of the clerks in the r 
t 1 7 48 ber t 1 805 ‘special lerk: in the $1,300 
-motion of 15 per cent o s; ` clerks” in = 
de to the designation of special clerk 60 grade, 
tg lerks in second- 
class post -of 


motion of 15 per vent of the clerks in second-class 

fifth to the th grade: And provided further, That there may also 
be employed at first-class post offices foremen and sienographers at a 
salary ot 81.300 or mere per annum; in all, $61,285,570, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 7, after the word 
“ exceeded,” to insert: 

Provided Turina, That hereafter ag any employee in the Postal 
Service under the law is entitled to e ee time for Sunday 
5 8 service, if he so elects, he or overtime in lleu 

Pereo 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendinent was. on page 11, line 14, after the words 
in all,“ to strike out “$61,800” and insert “$71,070,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For compensation to printers, mechanics, and skilled laborers, 22. 
51,200 cnch; 4, at $1,100 each; and 31, at $1,000 each; in all, 8742070. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 17, after the words 
“in all,”.to strike out“ $1,730,000" and insert * $1,989,500,” so 
s orke the clause read: 

es ET to watchmen, messetigers, and laborers, 1,925, 
at 2800 e each; in all 81.989.300. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 28, after the words 
post offices.” to strike out “ $3,000,000” aud insert “ 83,428,572.“ 
-50 us to make the clanse read: 

For temporary and auxiliary clerk hire and for substitute clerk hire 
for clerks and employees absent with pay at first and second class post 
offices ond 3 and auxiliary clerk hire at summer and winter 
resort host offices, 72. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I offer an ‘amendment to come in at the 


end of line 3. on page 12. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

"The’Secrerany, On page 12. line 3, it is proposed to strike out 
the “ $2,000,000 “ and insert in lieu thereof “ $2,400,000." 

The amentiment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

‘The next amendment of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads wns, on page 12, line 4. after the word “That,” to insert 
“hereafter,” so us to make the clause read: 

Provided, That hereafter no allowance in excess 

made where’ the salar ay 
nor in excess of $4 


t of the clerks fn 


where the salary of tho postmaster is $1,300, 


eee carriers in second-class post o 


8 end by 


t $300 shall be 
of the postmaster is $1,000, $1, 100, or $ DOs 


$1,400, or $1,500; and that no allowance in excess of $500. shall be 


-made where the salary of the ponasi is $1,600 or $1,700; nor in 
0 


excess of $800 where salary of the postmaster is $1,800 or 81.900. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12. line 19. after the word 
“That,” to insert hereafter,” so us to make the clause read: 

Provided, That hereafter the Postmaster General may, in the dis- 
bursement of the appropriation for such purposes, apply a part thereof 
‘to the purpose of leasing premises for the use.of post offices-of the first, 
second, and third classes at a reasonable annual rental, to be paid 
quarterly for a term not exceeding 10 years; and that there shall not 
be allowed for the use of any third-class post office for rent a sum in 
excess of $500, nor more then $100 for fuel and light in any one year. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13. line 11. after the words 
“City Delivery Service,” to strike out * $41,700,009” and insert 
“ $47,955,000." so as to make the clause read: 

For pay of letter carriers at offices already established, including 
pa ge eg for letter carriers absent without pay, and for the premotion 

f 85 per cent of the letter ere in first-class t olllces from the 
fifth to athe sixth grade, and for the promotion of 85 per cent of the 
ces from the fourth to the ‘fifth 
„ and for the promotion of 18 per cent of the letter carriers in 


grade. 
the sixth grade, City Delivery 


second-class offices from the {fth ‘to 
Service, $47,955,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18. line 14, after the word 
“ established.” to strike out “$4,100,000” und insert “ $4,685,- 
715,“ so as to make the clause read: 

For pay of substitutes for letter carriers absent with 
auxiliary aud temporary letter carriers at offices where 
is already established, $4,685,715. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 17, after the word 
“ year.” to strike out “$75,000” and insert “ $86.250," so us to 
make the clanse read: 

Yor pay of letter carriers, substitute and auxiliary letter carriers at 
renee at ere city delivery service is cstublished during the year, 


. 


y. and of 
y delivery 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 22, after the words 
“collection services.” to strike out “ $5,965,000" and insert 
86.500.000,“ so as to read: 


For vehicle allowance. the — of drivers, the rental of vehicles 
aud the purchase and exchange and maintenance, including stable and 
garage facilities, of pe er automobiles fer, and the operation sof, 
sereen-wagon and city delivery and collection services, 86.500.000. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 13, line 22, in the amendment re- 
ported by the committee it is proposed to strlke out“ $6.500,000 ” 
und insert “$6,700,000: Provided, That not to exceed €200.000 
of the umount herein approprinted shall be available for the 
payment of the service contemplated by the appropriation title 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918“; and at the end of 
line 22. on page 13, strike out the comma and insert the word 
“further.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the amentiment proposed by the Senator from Alabama to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed ‘to. 

The amendment as amended was ngreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads was, on page 14, after line 13. to insert: 


For the 1 of mails by pnenmatic tube, $976.000, of which 
amount 8 shall be available for operation by the Post Office 


Phe Pos et RiAE General is oP 5 and directed to take 
over and operate on and after J 
phneumatic-tube mall service is 

stems now under ve with the Post Ofice artmen 

cities of New York, Brooklyn, N. Boston, Mase. Philadel. 
Dhia. Pa.; Chicago, Ni; > ied St. Louis, Mo’, together with all equtp- 
ment, properties, supplies, chises, street rights. and patent licenses, 
so far as the same apply to and are necessary for pneumatic-tube mail 
service : Provided, That before taking over and operating the tubes in 
any of ‘sald cities arrangements shall be made whereby the Post Office 
Department shall be relieved of the pa — of any license or franchise 
tax to any of said 3 during the e of Government operation 

There N. ae for said properties not mare than $4. 1325 622 “the 
exact omg — ee as follows: On or before July 1, 1918. 
from available data and information and such additional investigation 
as it may deem necessary to eye the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Howe! ascertain, determine, and report to the Postmaster General 

J value of the said properties in each of the said cities to be 

the Postmaster neral, taking into consideration the 

nature. character, and condition of the ‘franchises, patent licenses, and 
the titles to the properties in each of said cities. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission shall also report to the Tost- 
master General a-plan of amortization for the payment of the amount 
to be 3 by it as the value of the said ge ews in no event 

to exceed $4,432,622, under 2 not Jess than $47 per annum 


fhai be applied to ‘the payment ‘principal and Saterent at 4 per 
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cent per annum for a sufficient period of years to pay the owners of 
the tube properties the amount so determined by the said commission 
as the value of the same. x 

Of the amount herein oppropriated $476,000 shall be, pola to the 
owners of the tube properties on July 1, 1918, and $476,000 shall be 
paid on the tst of July each year thereafter in the manner herein pro- 
vided until the total value, as determined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, together with 4 per cent on unpaid balances, shall have 
been paid. he yalne of the properties so determined by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the system in each of said cities shall be 
paid to the owners thereof, in the manner herein provided, in the pro- 
portion such valuations shall bear to the total valuation so fixed. 

Said Interstate Commerce Commission shall permit hearings both to 
the Postmaster General and his representatives and the owners of the 
tube properties and their representatives as it shall deem proper. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That amendment relates to pneumatic- 
tube service, and I ask that it be passed over. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. i 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask to return to line 1, 
on page i4, where I wish to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY., On page 14, after the word “service,” in 
line 1, it is proposed to strike out down to and including line 4 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

$2,700,000: Provided, That not to exceed $100,000 of the amount 
herein appropriated shall be available for payment of the seryice con- 
Spite by the appropriation title during the fiscal year ending June 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads was, on page 17, line 2, after “ $1,185,000,” to in- 
sert: 

Provided, That the contract now in force for carrying the mall on 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., shall be readjusted so that the yearly 
salary paid the carrier, who furnishes his own equipment, shall be 
$1,800 per annum. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I offer an amendment to the amendment 
to come in after the words“ per annum“ in line 6. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 17, line 6, after the words “per 
annum,” it is proposed to insert the following: 

Provided further, That hereafter when there is no competition on a 
route and the rate of compensation asked is excessive or no proposal 
is received, he uay require that the mails be carried as freight or 
express, and it shall be unlawful for any common carrier by water to 
refuse to carry the mails when so uired, and the alty for such 
offense shall be a fine of $500; each day of refusal shall constitute a 
separate offense. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator haying this bill 
in charge permit an inquiry? 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. When I was in the Hawaiian Islands recently 
I was told that there was a steamboat company that had a 
monopoly of the transportation not only of passengers but of 
freight. There was apprehension that this company might 
charge extortionate rates for carrying the mails, and it was 
claimed that they have been charging extravagant rates for 
enrrying freight. Will the amendment which the Senator has 
just tendered cover a case of that kind, so that arrangements 
may be made to deal with a situation of that character? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. ‘This amendment was prepared by the 
Post Office Department expressly to cover a case like that 
mentioned by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I am very glad that the matter has received 
attention at the hands of the committee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, It was prepared for that purpose. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Alabama whether it would not be better, instead 
of making it a direct penalty of $500, to say “not exceeding 
$500,” or at least to make it a smaller amount than that, as 
long as we are going to constitute each day a distinct and sep- 
arate offense? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I should not like to make it any smaller, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. You have got to have a definite sum. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That may be; but it seems to me that a 
penalty of $500 for each day of failure to comply would be a 
pretty large penalty to be imposed, for which he might have 
some kind of an excuse that was reasonably valid. 

Mr. BANKHBAD. I figure that in a case like this it would 
be construed to mean that the larger included the lesser, and 
they would not impose an extortionate fine. They ought to be 
permitted to make the fine that amount if it is necessary, and 
I think they can make it less under the provisions of this law 
if they deem that the circumstances of the case justify it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to make one other 


inquiry of the Senator. I notice that the appropriation referred 


The amendment to the amend- f- 


to in the section just read provides for the carrying of mail by 
airplanes, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask the Senator whether or not the 
investigations of the committee justify the embarkation by the 
Government now upon a scheme to employ airplanes in carrying 
the mails? It seems to me that at this time, and in view of the 
unstable condition of aeronautics, it is a visionary, utopian, 
and absurd plan to utilize aircraft for use in transmitting mail 
matter. We are in war and we have been unable, notwithsiand- 
ing the tremendous amount expended, to provide sufficient air- 
planes for the training of our soldiers and for doing our full duty 
upon the battle fields of France. To dissipate any of our ener- 
gies now in the construction of airplanes for the purpose of car- 
rying mail would be, in my opinion, not only imprudent, but it 
would be carrying absurdity to the most absurd limits, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, of course the committee 
were compelled to take the opinion of the Officials of the Post 
Office Department on this question, they having made a thorough 
examination, as they state; but the fact remains that we have 
been appropriating for this purpose in the last two appropriation 
bills, and this provision also provides that these planes shall 
be secured from the Government, those that have heretofore 
been used by the Army and have been discarded and are not 
how used for military purposes. I do not think the provision 
contemplates the building or buying of new airplanes. It is 
true that this is something of an experiment, 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think if the department has given 
such information to the committee it must be through an error, 
because I myself have seen, at the Curtiss plant at Buffalo, new 
planes being made for the Post Office Department. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think they intend to use them between 
here and New York. That is to be paid for out of the limited 
appropriation they have for that purpose. - 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Post Office Department undoubtedly 
is building new planes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Well, quite likely they are building a few. 
I think they have a small appropriation for that purpose, but 
they did not contemplate—— f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the attention 
of the Senator from Alabama to the fact that the proposed 
amendment to the amendment uses the word “he” without 
anything shortly theretofore showing to whom. reference is 
made, and the Chair suggests that the amendment read “the 
Postmaster General,” instead of he.“ 

Mr. BANKHEAD. “The Postmaster General” is what it 
ought to be. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out “he” and insert 
“the Postmaster General.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment will be modifed accordingly. 

Mr, KING. If there were any way by which the amount of 
the appropriation which is to be devoted to airplane service 
could be segregated from the residue of the amount, I should 
move to strike out from the appropriation bill the former sum. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, can not the Senator do that— 
I hope he will—by moving to strike out the language on page 
17, beginning at line 7 and running down to line 15? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Alabama 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before we get to that, without 
objection, the amendment to the amendment is agreed to, and, 
without objection. the amendment as amended is agreed to. 
That does not affect this provision, as the Chair understands, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Alabama what portion of this $1,185,000 is to be devoted 
to this ill-advised scheme of utilizing aircraft for carrying mail? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I think if the Senator 
will read the provision he will find that the expenditure for 
this purpose is limited to $100,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Lines 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 will show it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, 1 move to amend the bill by 
striking out on line 2, page 17, the words “or by airplanes”; 
and if that amendment shall prevail, I shall move later to strike 
out. in line S—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
will pardon me, if he wants to make that amendment, he would 
have to strike out the next to the last proviso as a whole; and 
then he would have to change the total accordingly after he 
has done that. f 

Mr. KING _ Where it reads “Provided further“? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. All of that is part of the same 
proposition, 


1918. 


Mr. KING. That is, commencing on line 6? 
Mr. HARDWICK. Commencing on line 6 with the words 
- “Provided further” and going down to the next “Provided 
further,“ in line 11. 

Mr. KING. I thank the Senator from Georgia for inviting 
my attention to the words at a different place in the paragraph, 
und which should also be stricken out if the amendment first 
suggested is agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah pro- 
poses an amendment, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out, in line 2, on 
page 17, the words “ or by airplanes”; also, beginning with the 
words “Provided further,” at the end of line 6, to strike ont all 
down to and including the word “ determine,” on line 11, in the 
following words: 

Provided further, That out of this appropriation the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is authorized to expend not exceeding $100,000 for the purchase, 
eperation, and maintenance of aeroplanes for an experimental aeroplane 
mail service between such points as he may determine. 

Mr. KING. I submit, Mr. President, as an amendment the 
striking out of the words just read by the Secretary. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, as I stated a while ago, for 
two or three years we have been appropriating $100,000 for this 
experimental service. The principal purpose of this is to experi- 
ment in Alaska and to use airplanes in Alaska if they find they 
are practicable, where the cost of carrying the mails by boat or 
by overland transportation is simply out of the question. You 
have got to substitute something for it, or you can not afford to 
pay the cost of carrying the mails, 5 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that this small sum of $100,000 
should be appropriated, the purpose being to experiment, if fur- 
ther experimentation is necessary, and determine whether or not 
the mails, in certain sections and over certain routes where it is 
impracticable, where the cost is outrageous, to transport them by 
the usual methods, can not be carried by airplane at a much less 
eost. That is the sole purpose of the provision. I do not think 
it ought to be stricken out. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I understood the Senator to state a few moments 
ago, and before the suggestion was made by the Senator front 
New York [Mr. Wapswortn], that some appropriation had 
been made for aeroplane mail service between here and New 
York City. I want to ask the Senator whether any part of the 
appropriation carried in this bill is for that service? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No. The only thing in this bill which 
pertains to airplane service between here and New York is 
the provision that the Postmaster General may charge 24 cents 
a letter. That is all that relates to the airplane service be- 
tween here and New York. They are getting ready now to 
proceed with that service. I de not know where they have 
gotten their airplanes, or anything about it, but they seem to 
have gotten them. e 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
where the Post Office Department has obtained the money with 
which to construct airplanes to operate between here and New 
York City? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ala- 
bama will yield to me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Certainly. ; 

Mr. HARDWICK. We passed legislation authorizing them 
to get condemned airplanes from the War and Navy Depart- 
nients, where they were no longer used for military purposes, 
and could be furnished by those departments to the Post Office 
Department. They were not practicable for the uses of the 
other departments, I think that is what they are operating 
with now. 

Mr. KING. Then, if the statement of the Senator from New 
York is accurate—and I have no doubt but what it is—that the 
Curtiss factory is now making new machines for the carrying 
of mails, as I understood him, between here and New York, the 
department is exceeding its authority. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think that is the fact. 

Senator certain of that? 2 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have seen the planes in the course of 
manufacture myself. 

Mr. HARDWICK. For the Post Office Department? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For the Post Office Department. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then it must be intended that they are to 
be paid for out of this $100,000 appropriation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If that is the case, under what au- 
thority did the Postmaster General let the contract? 


Is the 
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Mr. HARDWICK, I could not tell the Senator about that. 
I do not know. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I will say to the Senator that, as I under- 
Stand, there was a like provision in the bill of last year. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator pleases, the same provi- 
sion has been carried in the bill for two or three years, and 
there has been a current annual appropriation of $100,000 for 
experimental purposes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. When the Senator used the expression 
“this appropriation,” I thought he meant the one made in this 
bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I mean this same $100,000 appro- 
priation which was in last year’s bill. I can refer the Senator 
to the bill of last year in exactly the same language, and exactly 
the same amount was carried. So that if the Postmaster General 
has obtained airplanes from the Curtiss Co. he has done it out 
of a similar appropriation for last year, as he might do, of 
course, to the extent of $100,000 out of the appropriation carried 
by this bill, if this bill should pass. 

I do not want to keep the floor very long, because it looks to 
me like this is a meritorious proposition. The progress of science 
is so great in some of these fields that the Post Office officials 
feel that they ought to adapt themselves to its progress. There 
are portions of Alaska, as the chairman of the committee pointed 
out, where they carry mail by sledge or by dogs at very great 
expense and by boats at very great expense. We adopted an 
amendment here just now that was necessitated largely by the 
situation in Alaska, where there is practically no competition 
among some of these boats that go away up in the recesses of 
the country, and where they are charging eight and nine times 
as much as they charge for the highest-class express, because 
there is no competition, and they can force the Government to 
pay what they charge. We are trying to remedy that; but it 
does seem to me that in this enlightened age, when certainly 
under some circumstances airplanes can be used to carry mail 
or anything else to a certain amount of weight, it is wise to 
let the Postmaster General continne these experiments and use, 
in a small way, money for this purpose. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand that this appro- 
priation has been carried in the bill for two or three yenrs? 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘Two or three years; yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What has been done in the way 
of experiment? How many machines has the Post Office De- 
partment? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am informed that the fact is that only 
recenily has the Post Office Department undertaken ‘to have 
airplanes constructed under this appropriation; and possibly 
the Senator from New York refers to the first instance, as far 
as I know. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
machines anywhere? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Where? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am sure they have used them in Alaska. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to know where in 
Alaska. I should like to know what the ronte is up there and 
what sort of landing places they have, and what they do when 
they land out in the forest somewhere, 

Mr. HARDWICK. I imagine that an airplane could land in 
Alaska about as well as it could in Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There are some landing plaves 
arranged for around here. 

Mr. HARDWICK, They do not have to have artificial land- 
ing places for all of these airplanes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They can not land very safely 
anywhere; and, furthermore, they could not land around here 
anywhere without being pretty close to transportation facilities, 
while in Alaska they might land a long way from gasoline tanks 
or means of getting out, and the poor fellow who was operating 
the airplane might starve to death, 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will say to the Senator very frankly 
that I do not know and can not give him the information about 
exactly where they have conducted these experiments. I know 
that the Post Office Department thinks that Alaska is probabiy 
the most useful field for experimentation of this sort. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They may be right in that, but it 
is the last place that I would pick out to experiment with nir- 
planes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator may differ with the depart- 
ment about that; but as far as I am concerned I can see no doubt 
about the advisability of letting the depertment use a very small 
part of the postal funds for purposes of experimentation of this 

kind. 


Have they used any discarded 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know that I am ques- 
tioning that, but I do think that the experiment ought to be car- 
ried on in a little bit safer field than they would have to operate 
in up in Alaska. Finding that this appropriation has been enr- 
ried in the bill for two or three years. I was interested In know- 
ing what they have actually done, because I have heard nothing 
about their having airplanes or using them anywhere. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the truth is that they have done 
very little in this country. They have done some experiment- 
ing; but, as I understand, up to date it has been largely with the 
machines that were left to them by other departments, the War 
and Navy Departmeuts, that were not serviceable or useful to 
those departments—not fighting machines; not adapted for fight- 
ing. ‘There is quite a difference between a fighting machine and 
a commercial machine, as we have found out lately. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I have understood so; but 
it does seem to me that if they have had this money for two or 
three years we ought to know something about the kind of experi- 
ments they have carried on, and where they have carried them 
on, and what has become of the money that we have appro- 
priated—what use has been made of it. I can see great possi- 
bilities in this service. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the Senator is right. As a matter 

of fact, while the appropriation has been carried several years 
just in this amount, of course it came out of the postal funds, 
and the Postmaster General has used very little of it. He has 
made some few experiments. 
Dir. JONES of Washington. It did strike me very forcibly 
when the suggestion was made that we were using these air- 
planes up in Alaska. I know that the transportation facilities 
there are very inadequate and I know they are very expensive; 
but it is pretty hard fer me to conceive of having airplanes take 
the place of boats and other facilities up in that country. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I must confess that I do not know about 
that. I do not know much about this airplane business except 
what I read in the newspapers; but the department thinks there 
is some future for it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I also question the advisability 
of the Post Office Department experimenting with discarded 
machines. It seems to me they ought to have just about as 
good and safe machines as possible; and that is especially true 
if they are going salling over the mountains and forests and 
waters of Alaska. 

Mr. HARDWICK. They are perfectly safe, but for one or 
another technical reason, which I can not undertake to give to 
the Senator, they are not considered adapted for fighting pur- 


poses. ö 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Washington to the fact that a schedule 
of airplane mail service has been arranged between Washingtov 
and New York, and it is to begin on the 15th of this month. 
They are to make stops at Baltimore and Philadelphia, and I 
believe only at those places, between here and New York. The 
amount of this appropriation that the Senator speaks of that 
has been expended I should say has gone into thut arrangement 
or to prepare for this service; and in this bill we have author- 
ized them to charge 24 cents a letter between here and New 
York. Of course, a man can take his choice. He can send lis 
mail either by airplane or in the regular way. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to say to the Senator 
that I can very easily see how a route of this kind could be 
established between here and the city of New York and be a 
very safe one, too. I should like to go on it myself with a good 
man. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We will arrange for the Senator to make 
the trip. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should enjoy it very much; but 
a route between here and New York is quite different from a 
route between some points in Alaska. $ 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, I hope this amendment will 
not be adopted. 

I just want to call the attention of the distinguished Senator 
from Utah {Mr. KI Nal, who is the author of the amendment to 
strike out the airplane provision, to the fact that objections of 
this kind have uniformly been made, and frequently by our ablest 
and most distinguished men, to new discoveries and inventions 
of this kind and to progressive measures generally. I think it 
was no less a person than Mr. Webster who, on the floor of this 
Senate, about 1830, said that be would vote against any appro- 
priation to be used for any purpose for the improvement of any- 
thing beyond the Mississippi River, on the ground that the 
great West was 2 desert waste and never could be used by this 
country. Now, we read the statements of the men who opposed 
those things in those days and we wonder how it was that with 
their great reputations they were men who did not haye more 


perspective or insight into the future, to say the least; and in 
the years to come I have no doubt that the distinguished Senator 
from Utah will be referred to by others, just us I am referring 
to Mr. Webster now, in the very sume way. I cun say to the 
Senator that I believe that he is just standing across the path 
of progress. 

Why, as young a man as I am, I remember distinctly when it 
was considered that the telephone was a toy and that it had no 
real use or advantage, and later on the uutemebile was con- 
sidered a toy that would never be of any practical benefit; and 
yet the world could hardly get along to-day without telephunes 
and automobiles. The telegraph, the ocean cuble, che clectric 
light, the eleciric motor, the moving picture, und numberless 
other improvements had the same history. And sv it is with air- 
ships. I have no doubt that the time will come when ave will 
use them for a hundred different purposes and that the world 
will feel that it could hurdly get along without them. 

I hope the Senator will not interpose an objeciion to this very 
worthy measure, as it seems to me. It may be that the money 
may nor bring full results the first year er the second year or 
even the third year, but the time will come when results will be 
shown by reason of these experiments. Why, the time will come 
When we will use airplanes just as frequenutiy us we now use 
automobiles, in my judgment. and there may be inventions in 
the future that will far surpass them. We can not afford to take 
chances on it if we want to help develop things of this kind and 
make them the best for our country ; and I hope the Senator will 
withdraw his amendment. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee is 
assuming the rôle of a prophet to-day. It was stated by the 
great prophet of old, that without vision the people perish.” 
Prophecy did not cease when Malachi, the last ef the prophets 
of the Old Testament, gave his words to an unwilling world 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator does 
not refer to me as a contemporary of the prophet Malachi, 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. KING: No, Mr. President; the amiable and able Senator 
has the flower of youth upon his brow; I was assigning to him 
a distinguished position in «usseciating his name with the 
prophets of old, We all know the greut service rendered by 
those who have spoken with the voice of prophetic inspiration, 
Prophets have been those who saw into the future. pointed the 
path of duty, and indicated impending dangers. All great 
leaders have been prophets. Humanity has advanced in prepar- 
tion to the broad vision and prophetic power of men upon whom 
the mantle of Providence rested. Great political leaders have 
looked with prophetic vision into the future, and the great 
statesman is the one who glimpses the mighty events which the 
future holds within her grasp, Poets, too, have been prophets, 
and they, like Tennyson— 

Dipped into the future far as human eye could see, 

Saw the visions of the-world and all the wonders that would be, 

Saw the heavens filled with commerce, argosies of magic salls, 

Pilots of the purple twilight dropping down their golden bales. 

So the great poet of England, more than half a century ago, fore- 
told that above the clouds the commerce of the world. in part, 
would be carried upon ships not baptized in oceans deep. 

I am glad to know that my distinguished friend looks beyond 
the present hour and seeks to rend the future and to meet its 
mighty problems. There is need of prophets and of vision here 
in this Chamber, in the activities of the Government. We need 
prophets here to challenge attention to the staggering expendi- 
tures which are being made and to the Inevituble consequences 
that will flow therefrom. We need voices to cry out against 
improvident expenditures, against unwarranted appropriations 
that are often made, The task of the economist in legislative 
bodies is always a difficult and nn undesirable one. It is 80 
easy to pass laws appropriating money; there are always a multi- 
tude of people willing to receive in every quarter gifts and 
bounties and gratuities and appropriations. Even in times of 
peace the man who seeks to protect the public treasury becomes 
unpopular, and in times of war, where public attention is riveted 
upon great struggles upon land and sea. nnd all eyes are looking 
to great issues which perhaps involve the life of nations, and the 
cause of civilization itself, any plea for economy and providence 
in expenditures falls upon deaf ears. 

In this world war figures have become meaningless. ‘We cense 
to speak of thousands, or hundreds of thousands, even. The 
man upon the street as well us the one in public service spenks of 
hundreds of millions and billions. So a hundred thousand dol- 
lars for an experiment fur some fad or some utopian plan causes 
no comment; indeed, attracts no attention. And if objection is 
interposed to an appropriution for one hundred thousand dollars 
or u million dollars or a hundred million dollars it excites deri- 
sion, and the objector is denominated a“ mossback.” 
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However, the criticism of my distinguished friend loses some- 
thing of its sting because he tempers it with the asservation 
that I remind him of Daniel Webster. So in the years that are 
to come it is possible I may live in history, because in this august 
body my name has been coupled with the great and immortal 
statesman, Daniel Webster, and that standing with Webster I 
opposed things essential to progress and conduciye to the cause 
ef civilization. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. KING. I yield to my friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There are many points of similarity be- 
tween the distinguished Senator from Utah and Daniel Webster; 
but I really think that on the occasion referred to, when he 
voted against the appropriation for Government improvements 
beyond the Mississippi River, that was one of Mr. Webster's 
signal failures to diagnose the future. 

But that was not what I rose to say to the Senator. He speaks 
of this airplane mail service as being a fad. I happened to be 
acquainted with a lawsuit some time ago in my home town of 
Memphis, Tenn., involving a question with a telephone company, 
and that company dated back for its charter to a resolution on 
the minutes of the council meeting which referred to the tele- 
phone as Carnes’s toy.“ A far-visioned and progressive man by 
the name of Carnes had adopted this toy—this fad, if the Sena- 
tor pleases to call it that—and received a contract from the city 
to operate it, and even the city fathers laughed at his fad; but 
Mr. Carnes was right, and the Senator sees and the whole world 
sees what we have in the telephone; and I say to the Senator 
that it does not take a prophet to see that something of real 
worth and of real merit is coming from airplane service in the 
future, just as it has already come from the telephone service. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would be the last man in the 
world to depreciate the marvelous discoveries and inventions 
of our age. When we behold the achievements of the past cen- 
tury, and particularly the scientific discoveries of the past quar- 
ter of a century, it would seem that the very secrets of nature 
must be yielded up to men. The application of the principles 
of the physical sciences have almost revolutionized society and 
transformed the face of the globe. Our civilization must pay 
tribute to the mighty men of genius who have opened the rich 
pages of nature’s volume and read to a wondering world of 
the mysteries and truths that have advanced humanity and 
builded our civilization. Our Nation has become great not 
alone because of the moral standards of our people but because 
they have been foremost in discoveries and inventions and in 
applying in a utilitarian way the principles which have been 
comprehended. 

But some great discovery or invention may be profitable and 
advantageous in one field of endeavor, and to seek to utilize it 
in another would be attended with failure. The use of steam 
has revolutionized the world, but it would be a fad to seek to 
apply its use in certain activities. I have no doubt that when 
the science of aeronautics has been further developed aircraft 
will be used for many purposes. It is possible airplanes may 
be copstructed for carrying a limited number of persons or for 
use commercially in a limited way, but I repeat that it is more 
or less of a fad to talk of carrying the mails by means of air- 
planes at the present time. We have—or, at least, we had 
before the Government took possession of the railroads—a splen- 
did transportation system. Our railroads were among the best 
in the world. Our mail system was most excellent, and the 
transportation facilities afforded by the railroads and other 
carrying agencies linked our Nation together and served the 
people commercially, socially, and otherwise in g most effec- 
tive and superior manner. There was no cry for more rapid 
mail service between Washington and New Cork, or between 
Washington and Chicago, or between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific.. At any rate, there is no demand, while this great war 
is on, for appropriations for experimental purposes along these 
lines. The War Department is spending hundreds of millions 
of dollars experimentally to develop suitable aircraft. It seems 
ridiculous to me that the Post Office Department should be 
engaged in like experiments, but upon a scale so pitiably small 
that no results except failures are possible. 

But, Mr. President, recurring to the statement of the Senator 
concerning Daniel Webster’s allusion to the West, as I recall, Mr. 
Webster did not declaim against all of the territory west of the 
Mississippi River, and did not, as I remember his speech, object 
to making appropriations for some purposes to be expended be- 
yond the Mississippi. What he referred to were the arid wastes, 
the desolate lands of alkali and sand, the rugged mountains, su 
posed to be devoid of wealth or value, lying far beyond the Mis- 
sissippi River. That part of our great domain was almost terra 
incognita; it was “the great American desert.” Webster did 
speak disparagingly of it. His great mind was occupied in con- 


struing the Federal Constitution, in forging those mighty argu- 
ments which he so powerfully employed to prove that this was 
“an indestructible Union of indestructible States.” His vision 
failed him when he looked into the great West. He did not see 
its possibilities, He did not appreciate its limitless wealth and 
its future contribution to the greatness of this Republic. 

Years after Webster delivered the speech referred to by the 
Senator it was a perilous journey to go from the Mississippi River 
across the continent to the Pacific coast, anc until the construc- 
tion of the transcontinental railroad weeks and months were con- 
sumed in making such a journey. It was a trackless waste, 
dreary and dismal, and the bones of thousands of adventuresome 
and hardy pioneers bleached on the bleak and whitened plains. 
But the situation of that day is not paralleled by the conditions 
of this hour. To attempt to justify this legislation by a reference 
to the conditions in the time of Mr. Webster seems to me, with 
all due respect to my friend, a rather slender thread upon which 
to hang an argument. 

Mr. President, the question of aeroplanes is not a new one, and 
yet everybody admits that airships and aircraft are just in the 
beginning of their development. We are now engaged in a great 
war. We are taxing the industries of the people. We are calling 
for every dollar that can be raised. We are spending not hun- 
dreds of millions but billions of dollars, and every dollar which 
we spend has to be raised by taxation or by bond issues. We will 
need perhaps more than eighteen to twenty billions of dollars to 
meet the obligations and to extend credit to our allies for the 
fiscal year of 1919. Where is this vast sum of money coming 
from? From taxation and by the issue of more bonds. 

The policy which we are pursuing necessarily tends to expan- 
sion or to inflation, whatever term may be preferred, and as a 
result of that expansion and inflation prices are auginented 
until the burden of carrying on the war becomes staggering. 

I submit, Mr. President, that not one dollar ought to be ex- 
pended in this great crisis that is not imperatively demanded by 
the Government for some important purpose. 

Mr. President, we are not now able to manufacture the nir- 
craft that we require. We have boys who for months have been 
waiting in the various en¢ampments for the purpose of receiving 
their iastruction in flying, to the end that they might go beyond 
the sea and do something to preserve the liberties of this coun- 
try and the civilization of the world. We have been unable to 
furnish them sufficient aeroplanes in order that they might be 
properly taught how to fly. We have hundreds of patriotic 
young men, eagerly waiting to serve their country, but they are 
helpless and impatiently ery out for opportunity to uphold their 
country’s cause. 

Why should we now expend any amount whatever for this 
experiment? We know that with the progress of the war the 
airplanes of to-day and to-morrow will soon be obsolete within 
the next few months or the next year or two., Indeed. it bns 
been stated here by distinguished members of the Military 
Affairs Committee that the changes in aircraft are so many and 
occur so frequently that the machine of to-day is useless to- 
morrow. It is superseded by something superior, and some new 
invention or device compels the construction of planes of a dif- 
ferent character or type. : 

Now it is proposed, when we can not build planes enough 
for military purposes and when their use is so essential to our 
country’s safety, to engage in the foolish experiment of carrying 
mails from Washington to New York City with airplanes and to 
go into the frozen fields of Alaska and fly from icebergs to-ice 
peaks. Mr. President, we have one of the best transportation 
systems in the world. We can carry mail from here to New York 
in four to six hours. What is the necessity for this scheme? 
Who is demanding it? Why dissipate our energies, squander ouv 
money in this experiment at this time, when all our resources 
ought to be devoted to the prosecution of the war? 

I have no doubt that in years to come, and perhaps in the near 
future, we will be using airships for many purposes, perhaps 
carrying the mails; but certainly no reason appears now to 
justify the expenditure of one dollar for the purposes suggested 
by the gentlemen who are sponsors for this proposition. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think that this 
provision is not designed to be used by the Post Office Depart- 
ment in trying to develop airplanes, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, all I know about the pro- 
vision is what the Postmaster General said. This appropria- 
tion, as I said before, has been carried for three years. It is 
a House provision. It was not put in by the Senate committee; 
it came from the House. It reads— 

That out of this appropriation the Postmaster General is authorized 
to expend not exceeding $100,000 for the purchase, operation, and 


maintenance of aeroplanes for an experimental aeroplane mali service 
between such points as he may determine. 
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That is all in the world that I know about it. I know that 
the representatives of the department appeared before the com- 
mittee and said they regarded it as quite important, and they 
thought they would be able in some instances tv prevent monop- 
oly or to prevent combinations in bids, and all that sort of thing. 
That is all I know ubout it. We have been carrying the appro- 
priation for three years. How much of it has been expended I 


de not know. They may have spent very little. If they are 
building airplanes at all, they are building them out of the 
unexpended appropriation that has heretofore been made for 
this purpose. It is not, as the Senator supposes, for experiments. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; the Senator misunderstood 
me. I said that, in my judgment, this money was not intended 
to be used by the Post Office Department in experimenting with 
airplanes or the development of airplanes, because.if that were 
the purpose I would be utterly opposed to It. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not think that is the purpose. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I assume that it is not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the airplane itself has 
really passed the stage of experiment. It has been demon- 
strated as a pretty efficient agent for rapid transit, and before 
the war is over it will be brought to a very high state of de- 
velopment, in my judgment. More development will be brought 
about, of course, in the war activities than anybody could hope 
for through the instrumentality of any agency like the Post 
Office Department. So I assumed this money was not to enable 
them to experiment with airplanes and machines for the pur- 
pose of developing a niore efficient machine. but that the purpose 
of the appropriation is to permit the department to use the 
services of airplanes in the transportation of mails, and in an 
experimental way to see whether it would pay or not. at what 
cost they car transport the mails, and what additional facilities 
that ure needed will be brought to business through the use of 
airplanes, 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, in other 
words, to see how the alrplane can be adapted to the mail serv- 
ice, Let me say. while I am on my feet, that section 8 of the 
bill, on page 30, shows exactly what the object is. It provides 

That the Secretary of War may, in his discretion, deliver and turn 
over to the Postmaster General from time to time, and without charge 
therefor, for use in the Postal Service, such aeroplanes and automo- 
biles or parts thereof as may prove to be, or as shall become, unsuitable 
for the purposes of the War Department. 

Then the section goes on to provide that the expenses shall 
be puid out of the very appropriation we have now under dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Just a word or two in reference 
to the other line of thought I was pursuing, and that is the 
development of airplanes. Of course, we saw the large machine 
that has been flying over the city and has an engine of 500 
horsepower. It can carry a ton up in the air, and if it had 
seating facilities 10 or 12 persons could be carried in it. That 
machine is the smallest of that kind of machine. I am told 
by the representatives of the Italian Government, that they 
have; that they have other machines with a horsepower of 2.000 
and with a capacity to carry 50 people. Of conrse, if you can 
carry a ton or 2 tons or 3 tons of mull, that amounts to 
considerable, So it seems to me the question comes down to 
whether, under the present conditions of things, we want to 
experiment in carrying the mail and whether there is any neces- 
sity for it. I confess thut I am inclined to agree with the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kına] with reference to that proposition. 
When the war is over we are going to have thousands of young 
men in this country who will be well trnined in the handling 
of aeroplanes and we are going to have thousands of aeroplanes 
that enn be used for various purposes. Then I think will be a 
good time to try the experiment and see whether or not the 
machines will prove useful in carrying mail. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will allow me, that will 
be the time. if it can be adapted to the Postal Service, to use 
it. When we are approaching that time as rapidly us we are, 
it is a good idea to see how well it is adapted for use when 
the time the Senator speaks of arrives. and we can then put in 
a service of that sort if we see fit to do it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But in regard to use at this 
time, what is the necessity for any faster mall service between 
the city of Washington and the eity of New York now? If 
there is no necessity for a faster mail service, what success 
can you hope from a proposition of this kind that Involves such 
a large charge for the carrying of a letter? If there is no 
necessity for it, if there is no demand for it, you might say 
that no special benefit can come to business or to individuals 
by having a more rapid mall transit. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think that practically there might be 
instances in which an expedition of even an hour or two or 


three hours might be important, particularly in war times, but 
this service in the end must rest on a very different basis. In 
spite of the Senator's opinion expressed just new, my Judgment 
is that it will be very valuable in such places as Alaska. when 
they arrange for a Iunding and get the neroplanes geared richt 
to fly from one place to another and enn land without hitting 
something, mxl out in the far West, where «dixtunces are vast. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I live in the far West. and I enn 
ser how we could use them to advantage in the State of Wash- 
ngton—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. And in every other Stute. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If we could get a Innding place, 
and get a landing place ju Alaska, and get gasoline, and have 
houses where people can get fond, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. HARDWICK. We do not want to curry them to places 
where there are no houses, but there are few places in this coun- 
try where you enn not get gasoline and very few places in the 
country where there are not houses and where you cub not lum 
an aeroplane, in my judgment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator will find that there 
will be difficulty in going over Alaska in neroplanes. The gitua- 
tion now presented to us is to get quick communication with the 
city of New York, You cnn send there by telegraph n letter 
that will carry 50 words for 40 or 50 cents, or you can talk ever 
the telephone for about the sanie price. So I can not see how 
it would be used very much, I do not see any special benefit 
to come from it. 

As the Senator from Utah said, if we reject it it will be a 
saving of that much money, and every little we enn save now 
may mean quite a great deal. When the war is over, witha sur- 
plus of aeroplane ability not only in the men to handle them but 
in the machines themselves, some service of this kind might he 
developed, but I doubt the wisdom of it at the-present time. I 
ean see what enn be done by it, and if we are going to tuke 
the position that this is the time to try it, that this is the time 
to determine whether ft is feasible and practicable and economi- 
eal or not. all right; but I doubt the wisdom. of such a course. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, a few days ago I took oc- 
casion to somewhat criticize the proposition. I am not a re- 
actionary so fur as the work of the Government is concerned; 
E want to see it go on in the most efficient manner possible; 
but I do net feel to-day, as I suggested I did not feel two or 
three days ago, thut we are going to establish very much of a 
mail route between here and New York nnd chnrge 24 cents 
postage on every letter that goes. I said then it might be u 
two-days wonder and would attract some attention. but that 
as a matter of practical utility it would inevitably fail. I hold 
to that view now, and I hope the appropriation will not be 
maitle, 

The Senator from Washington called attention to the figħting 
aeroplane, the Italian aeroplane, that we have all seen in the 
air and its great strength and said that they have planes of 
greater horsepower. That is true, but they are a very expensive 
machine, and so far as carrying mail is concerned it would cost 
a grent deal of money. It costs a gool deal to keep them in 
operation. For the life of me I am unable to see why at this 
time. when we ought to be conserving our finances as weil as 
our other activities, we should go into this experiment and spend 
any money upon it. 3 

The time may come, as the Senator suggests, after the war is 
over, when we have our young men trained for nerin! service, 
when we will have more junk than we will know what to do 
with, both in aeroplanes and in ships and everything else, when 
we might take some of those service planes and convert them 
into a postal route, perhaps aten longer distance than from 
here to New York, possibly going to Boston, and they might he 
of more or less service in the West; but why de we want to 
make any appropriation now for a mutter of this kind? I know 
we are voting money by the billions, and nobody seems to 
think much about it. It startles me, because I enn see there is 
going to be a day of reckoning; there is going to he a day of 
liquidation, as far as our finances are concerned. The taxpayers 
have got to meet these obligations sooner or later. ud I think 
we can get along without this appropriation. I think it is a 
purely chinterical matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GALLINGER, Certainty. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is aware of the fact that this 
appropriation began two or three years ago, and it is just a 
continuation of the policy that was begun before the war. The 


question here is, now that we have begun it and it has been 
of service, would it not be very much more hurtful and very 
much more costly if we discontinued it during the war. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Since it has been tried for two or three 
years, I ask the Senator what the result has been. À 
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Mr. McKELLAR, They are still experimenting with it, as 
provided in this: bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; they are experimenting, and that is 
the trouble with it. We are experimenting all along the line, so 
far us aeroplanes are concerned, and we will experiment about 
this service until the noney is used up. . Aside from that is 
the faet that there are few people who are able to pay 24 cents 
on n letter conveyed from here to New York. They will perhaps 
file it away for their grandchildren. to look at and say, “This 
is a letter father received. by aeropinne.’ 

I realy think it is just one of the fancies of the day, one of 
the foibles; I might say, one of the notions of the age, and I do 
sincerely hope that the Senate will not make this appropria- 
tion. We have been experimenting for two or three years, and 
if we keep on with the experiments nud appropriate a little more 
money this year, it will, in my judgment, be wasted, and next 
year still larger appropriations will be asked for, and after a 
while we shall become about as reckless in that matter as we 
have been in reference to the appropriations for shipping: and 
for aeroplanes und for various and sundry other things, where 
some of us have reason to believe the money is not being used 
to very good advantage. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, this only goes to prove what we 


have so often said. in the past. that whenever an appropriation 
has been made for any. purpose whatever it is always carried 
in appropriation bills until there is some special fight made 
ugninst it, and then it is never defeated unless it has developed 
into u scandal of some kind. 

I voted for the first appropriation for experimenting with an 
neroplane for the purpose of carrying mail between Wash- 
ington and New York, some two years ago, as I remember it. 
At that time I felt it was proper to see if that mode of carry- 
ing mail could be made a success. No question was raised as 
to the rate of postage to be charged. The appropriation was 
Simply to see if it could be made a success. Every year since 
that the Post Office appropriation bill has carried an appropria- 
tion for the same purpose. 

Mr. President, I feel safe in saying that the first machine 
that was used for experimenting is obsolete to-day. The whole 
plan of building aeroplanes has been changed within the last 
three years, and in three years from now the planes that are 
being used upon the battle front will be obsolete. It seems to 
me if we are going to undertake this way of delivering mail 
we had better wait until we conclude to put the service into 
operation and take the machine that is the very best known 
at that time for the purpose, aud that will be none: too good. 
I do not believe that it is going to be a financial success. It 
may be some time or other, but it is a long, long way off. 

As far as I am concerned, if I were doing business in Wash- 
ington, I would prefer, and I think, as far us the Government 
is concerned, it prefers, to know that the mail is going to 
arrive in five hours from New York rather than always: to be 
fearful when it leayes New York in an aeroplane that it will 
never arrive here. If anything happens, instead of arriving in 
two or three hours it may be two or three days. If there is any- 
thing necessary. for people doing business, and anything that 
they desire above everything else, it is that their mail shall be 
regular, and that they may know when they can get their 
papers, and when their letters are going to arrive, when mailed 
on a certain date from any given point. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I think this experiment has been 
carried on far enough now, at least until it can be carried on 
at a reasonable price and with a fair chance of success, 

I know it is only a hundred thousand dollars, and I know 
that is considered a mere bagatelle to-day; but, Senators, we 
are patting ourselves on the back and congratulating the Ameri- 
can people that we oversubscribed the last $3,000,000,000 liberty 
loan. Have we stopped to figure out what our appropriations 
are going to be for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1919? Take 
‘what is asked for by the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment, and if we appropriate what has been asked for up 
to the present time by those two departments alone it will be 
almost double the amount that was appropriated for the present 
fiseal year. We have had three liberty loans subscribed for 
alrendy, and if the manufacturers of this country had been able 
to produce the goods that were ordered by our Government and 
appropriated for last year, instead of the present liberty loan 
being $3,000.000,000 it would have been $10,000,000,000. 

«I can not say definitely what the appropriations are going to 
be for the coming fisenl year, but I know they ate going to be 
more than they were fór the present fiscal year, and I know 
also that we have got to pny for a great many billion dollars“ 
worth of goods that were ordered last year that will be deliv- 
ered this yenr, and the amount of the appropriation is only 
going to be limited by the ability of our country to produce 


goods. If that ability is $20,000,000,000, I say now that the 
direct appropriations will be $20,000,000,000. outside: of the 
ndvances we make to our allies; which I have no doubt will be 
six or seven billion dollars if the war continues another year: 

So I prefer to reserve my congratulations to the American 
people when they meet the appropriations and the expenses of 
the war for the yenar 1919, It is going to-strain every institu» 
tion im this country. It is going to make every man and every 
woman in the country sacrifice in a way they have never 
thought of sacrificing before. They have got to begin to save, 
save, save. 

I have no doubt but what we have got to raise more money 
by taxation, and there isa limit to that. If vou place the tax 
so high upon the industries of the country the result will only 
be that there will be a reduction in production. So not only 
Will new systems of taxation be resorted to and as much money 
us it is possible to be raised will be raised by direct taxation, 
but over and above all that we have got to sell Government 
bonds nmounting to billions of dollars more than we have sold 
this yenr. 

Mr. President, it seems almost a mockery to talk about an 
appropriation of $100,000, but ten of them make a million and 
a thousund million make en bition I think there are more than 
a thousand. cases where we can save and do no harm whatever in 
umintaining the Army and. the Navy and inercase them in power 
and in efficiency, to carry on u successful war across the water. 
But when it comes to appropriations that have no connection 
whatever with the war, when it is a mere expenditure of money 
with no immediate results, I think the Senate ought to hesitate 
and ought to prevent it, and prevent it in every case where it is 
possible. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, being a progressive; I am in 
favor of this proposition. Much that the Senator from Utah 
r. Soor] has said is quite within bounds. Congress should 
be particularly serupulous in examining. appropriations which 
are not necessary at this time, and should cut out of bills those 
that may be found to be umecessary or undesirable: I am not 
sure, personnlly, that this appropriation has been expended in 
a way that has brought results which will definitely determine 
what we ought to do in this matter, but it has been in operntion 
n couple of years; and while I think the selection of the route: 
between New. York and Washington is not happily made; I think! 
that routes might be selected where an experiment would demon- 
strate n very great increase in the rapidity of delivering umils. 
The question of landing places and such considerations must be 
taken into account—and that would necessarily delay the delivery’ 
of mails in lurge cities like Washington and New York—but the 
utility of the airplane has been so far demonstrated since the 
beginning of the war that it is quite clear it is going to be used) 
for many purposes which had not been contemplated three or 
four years ago, Planes are now being built that actually carry 
as much as 600 pounds of dynamite, several men, and two or 
three guns. You can carry as much mail in one of these pines 
as is carried ina mail car, and can carry it aten very high rate of 
speed. I think it is quite probable that a route might be under- 
taken experimentally now Where the rapidity of delivering matt 
might be reduced at least one-half. 

There is another reason that appeals to me——- 

Mr. GALLINGER, Will the Senator let me ask him a question’ 
right there? 

Mr, WEERS. Les. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We have appropriated for this purpose 
heretofore, I think, $200,000? 

Mr. WEEKS. That is my recollection, 

Mr. GALLINGER. This will make $300,000. How many let- 
ters have been carried between here and New York by nirplano 
during that time? 

Mr. WEEKS 
earefully looked over the House hearings. 
information has been furnished. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But I suppose the $209,000 has been used 
up, as usual? 

Mr. WEEKS. I am sorry to say. Mr. President, that I think 
the committee is at fault in not coming here with more definite 
information about what has been done with the money which 
has been heretofore appropriated, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have never heard of anyone getting any 
letters by airplane either in New York or in Washington. though 
perhaps that has happened. 

Mr: WEEKS. If we could not get them more quickly hy nir- 
planes than the mails nre generally delivered in these times be- 
tween points at a considerable distance from each other the air- 
plane service would be useless and should be «discouraged. 

Mr. GALLINGER.. So far as speed is concerned, I thins the 
Senator from Massachusetts is right about that, because the 


I really have not the information, and I have 
I do not think nny 
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Postal Service is very much disorganized now; there is no ques- 
tion on that point. I am going to venture to say here that I 
hope the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads will look 
into the matter of the disruption of the mail service and see if 
we can not get some relief. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, If the Senator from Massachusetts will 
pardon me, I desire to say that I do not think that such an ex- 
periment has been made between here-and New York, I think 
it is the purpose of the Post Office Department to experiment a 
little with that now; but it has not been done. If the chairman 
of the committee would consent that this matter be passed over 
for the present, I should like, for my own guidance, to get from 
the Post Office Department a detailed statement as to what has 
been done with the appropriation heretofore made and of the 
result of the experiments. I can readily see the great advan- 
tage that might be achieved in the use of the airships in coun- 
tries like Alaska. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have no objection to passing the item 
over for the purpose of getting that information. 

Mr. WEEKS. Before the item is passed over, I have one other 
comment which I wish to make, and that is as to the effect it 
may have on the airplane industry. That industry is now under 
regulations which have been put in force. No airplane can go 
into the air without a Government license. Such licenses are 
only given in very unusual cases, the theory being that photo- 
graphs may be taken of some places and that those photographs 
may be used for the benefit of the enemy ; at least, I understand 
that is the theory. But, as a matter of fact, that policy has 
stopped the development of all airplanes in the United States, 
except those which are being made for the Government and 
being made practically under two patents—the Curtiss patent 
and the Wright patent. There are innumerable concerns that 
can make airplanes. There are a great many—I do not know 
how many—small concerns which have developed airplanes that 
are of considerable value, but that development has entirely 
stopped since the promulgation of the order to which I refer. 

If the Post Office Department will use some of the airplanes 
which have been developed by small concerns and which may 
not yet have been perfected it will have a very material result 
in the development of the whole airplane industry in the United 
States. Out of that, in my judgment, would be obtained an 
immense amount of good, much greater indeed than by the 
expenditure if otherwise made. 

I agree with the suggestion which has been made that the 
Post Office Committee should have come in here with complete 
information about the expenditures which were made last year 
and the year before. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, the Post 
Office Department will send us at once a detailed statement 
of exactly what has been done and what is contemplated under 
this appropriation, which will be presented to the Senate before 
a vote is taken. 

Mr. WEEKS. Then I hope the item will be passed over until 
that information is obtained. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I have no objection to the matter 
being passed over, to be considered at a later hour during the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to ask 
what was done with the amendment on page 11, beginning in 
line 8? I was called out for a little while, and when I returned 
to the Chamber that page of the bill had been passed. I should 
like to know if that amendment was adopted or passed over? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It was adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was agreed to. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I would like to ask that the vote 
by which that amendment was adopted may be reconsidered, 
and that the ameadment may be passed over. I am inclined to 
make a point of order on it, unless there is a satisfactory ex- 
planation made with reference to it. I ask the chairman of the 
committee if he would have any objection to having the vote 
whereby the amendment was adopted reconsidered? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being no objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment was agreed to is reconsidered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Now, I ask that the amendment 
be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 


Mr. CUMMINS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 


Is the bill being considered under an order providing for the 
disposal of committee amendments first? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. The committee amendments 
are being considered first. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads was, on page 18, line 16, after the words “in all,” 


to strike out “$28,190,000” and insert “$32,418,500,” and on 
page 19, line 1, after the words number of,” to insert “ regu- 
lar,” so as to make the clause read: 


Railway Mail Service: For 15 division superintendents, at $3,250 
each; 2 assistant superintendents, at $2,850 each; 15 assistant divi- 
sion superintendents, at $2,250 each; 115 chief clerks, at not exceedi 
$2,100 each; 465 clerks, grade 10, at not 8 $1,800 cach; 2.032 
clerks, grade 9, at not exceeding $1,700 each; 893 clerks, grade 8, at 
not exceeding $1,600 eacb; 8.299 clerks, grade 7, at not exceeding 
500 each; 1.078 clerks, grade 6, at not exceeding 
788 clerks, grade 5, at not emery $1,300 each; 3,801 clerks, 

de 4, at not exceeding 28 each; 65 clerks, grade 3. 
in 1,100 each; 1,974 clerks, grade 2, at not exceeding $1,000 
each; 1,837 clerks, de 1, at not exceeding $900 each; in all, 
$32,418,500: Provided. That railway postal clerks shall be credited 
with full time when deadheadi under orders of the department, and 
the appointment and assignment of clerks hereunder shall be so made 
during the fiscal ear as not to Involve a ater aggregate expendi- 
ture n this sum; and, to enable the tmaster General to re- 
classify the salaries of railway postal clerks and make necessary a 
polntments and Poway ncn he may exceed the number of clerks In 
such of the grades as may be necessary: Provided further, That the 
resin ot regular clerks in the aggregate as herein authorized be not 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The reading of the bill was continued to the end of line 24, 
on page 19, the last clause read being as follows: 


For rent, light, heat, fuel, telegraph, miscellaneous and office ex- 
penses, schedules ot mail trains, telephone service; and badges for rail- 
vay stal clerks, including rental of offices for division headquarters 
and chief clerk, Railway Mail Service, in Washington, D. C., and rental 
of space for terminal railway poer offices for the distribution of mails 
when the furnishing of space for such distribution can not under the 
Postal Laws and Regulations properly be required of railroad companies 


without additional compensation, and for equipment and miscellaneous 
A1 c and incidental to ter railway post offices, 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
come in on page 19, line 24. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Alabama will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 19, at the end of line 24, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the figures “ $582,156” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “ $732,156.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
give a brief explanation of what the $200,000 additional is 
asked for? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Post Office Department represented 
that. this appropriation was absolutely necessary in order to 
obtain the proper facilities for handling the mails at the depots 
in Chicago, New York, and some other large cities, growing 
largely out of the increase of parcels post matter and the general 
increase in mail delivery. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads was, on page 20, line 5, before the words “ per day,” 
to nore out “$3” and insert “$4,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For diem all t t sistant int 1 - 
ally ign ooling on oficial, 1 oe weer — Meir —" nets „ela 
domicile, and their headquarters, at a rate to be fixed by the Post- 
master General, not to exceed $4 per day, and for their necessary official 
expenses not covered by their per diem allowance, not exceeding $500; 
in all, $2,420 

The amendment was agreed to. x 

Mr. BANKHEAD. On page 21, line 4, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk, s 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Alabama will be stated.“ > 

The SecreTary. On page 21, at the end of line 4, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided further, That the Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby 
empowered and directed as soon as practicable to fix and determine from 
time to time the fair and reasonable rates and compensation for the 
transportation of mail matter by urban and interurban electric railway 
common carriers and the service connected therewith, prescribing the 
method or methods by weight or space. or both, or otherwise, for 
ascertaining such rate or compensation and to publish same, and orders 
so made and published shall continue in force until changed by the 
commission after due notice and hearing: Provided further, That it 
shall be unlawful for any urban or interurban electric railroad to re- 
fuse to perform service at the rates or methods of compensation 
provided for such service when required by the Postmaster General 
so to do, and for such offense shall be fined $100. Each day of refusal 
shall constitute a separate offense, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Alabama if he will not have that amendment printed? 

Mr. B . I have no objection to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. And let it be passed over for the present. 


1918. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Let the amendment be passed over and 
be printed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I make that request in order to enable us to 
see just what it provides for. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and go over until to-morrow. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendirent of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads was, on page 21, line 10, after the word “ maiis,” to 
strike out $1,200,000 ” and insert “ $1,400,000, of which amount 
$200,000 shall be available immediately,” so as to read: 

For 3 of foreign mails, $1,400,000, of which amount $200,000 
shall be available immediately. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same clause, in line 20, after 
the word “ each,” to insert: 

And provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be 
expended to pay the expense of censoring mail from the military forces 
connected with the American Expeditionary Force, which mail has been 
censored in Europe, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in reference to the pending 
amendment I desire to ask the Senator from Alabama if it 
makes any change whatever in relation to the censoring in this 
country of mail from our military forces connected with the 
American Expeditionary Force abroad? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. This amendment simply provides that no 
part of this appropriation shall be expended for censoring the 
matis from France which have already been censored on the 
other side. 

Mr. SMOOT. My understanding is that mail censored in any 
of the countries allied with the United States in the war is not 
censored in this country, and so it seems to me that the amend- 
ment is useless, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then it will not do any harm; it is merely 
provided that such mail shall not be censored again. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure that it is not done to-day, and 
I can not see why such a provision should be put in this bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Our infermation is that it is quite fre- 
quently done. This amendment, at any rate, can do no harm. 

Mr. SMOOT. My information came from a hearing that we 
had before the Appropriations Committee, at which the Post- 
master General stated to us that it was not done. The members 
of the Appropriations Committee thought it would be an abso- 
lutely useless expenditure of money to censor mail here that 
had been censored abroad. It was in connection with an ap- 
propriation asked for by the Postmaster General that this ques- 
~ tion arose, and I am quite sure from what he said to the Appro- 
priations Committee that no mail coming from the countries 
allied with us in the war is censored in this country. 

Mr. HARDWICK. This certainly accomplishes exactly that 
purpose. There is some apprehension that it might not always 
be that way, and so we thought we had better fix it so that they 
could not do it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads was, under the subhead “ Office of the Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General,” on page 22, line 9, after the word 
“ wrappers,” to strike out “$1,825,000” and insert “ $3,000,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For manufacture of stamped envelopes and newspaper wrappers, 
$3,000,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 12, after the word 
“agency,” to strike out “$16,000” and insert “$18,400,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For pay of agent and assistants to examine and distribute stam 
envelopes and newspaper wrappers, and expenses of agency, $18,400, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I offer an amendment to come in on page 
23, at the end of line 16. E 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Srecrerary. On page 23, at the end of line 16, it is 
proposed to strike out “ $580,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
s $725,000.” N 

The amendment was agreed to. 

. BANKHEAD. I offer another amendment to come in on 
the same page. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 23, at the end of line 25, it is pro- 
posed Nok Strike out “$230,000” and insert in lieu thereof 

$275,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. On page 34, in line 1, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 24, line 1, it is proposed to strike 
out * $325,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$400,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I offer an amendment to come in on the 
same page, in line 20. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 24, at the end of line 20, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$370,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$400,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I offer another amendment to come in 
on page 24, at the end of line 25. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary, On page 24, line 25, it is proposed to strike 
out “$170,900” and insert 190,900.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Post Offices und 
Post Roads was, under the subhead “Office of the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General," on page 24, line 1, after the 
amendment striking out “$325,000 and inserting “ $400,000,” 
to insert: 

Prorided, That of this amount the Postmaster General is authorized 
to expend not to exceed $30,000 for the purchase of and experiments 
with tying devices or cords for the Postal Service. The Postmaster 
General is authorized to use the proceeds derived from the sale of 
waste twine as a further appropriation, and shall submit a report to 
5 of the amount of twine sold and the proceeds derived there- 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator a question regarding 
the amendment on page 24, beginning in line 2. I will stste 
that that same amendment, as I remember, was included in the 
general deficiency appropriation bill, and I wish to ask the 
Senator if it went out in conference? I forget whether it did 
or not. s 

2 BANKHEAD. To what amendment does the Senator 
refer? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment on page 24, beginning in line 
2, reading: 

Provided, That of this amount the Postmaster General is authurlzed 
to expend not to exceed $30,000 for the purchase of and experiments 
with tying devices or cords for the Postal Service. 


Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think that was in the deficiency 
Dill; but if it was, it went out in conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wanted to know if the Senator had 
looked it up. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not believe it was in that bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that u similar amendment was before 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the Senator has in mind, probably, 
some conversation in the conmiittee about this question, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I move to amend the committee amend- 
ment by striking out, beginning in line 5 with the words 
“The Postmaster General,” the remainder of the paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. On what page? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Page 24, line 5, beginning with the words 
“The Pestmaster General.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama moves 
an amendment to the amendment, which the Secretary will 
state. 

The Secnerary.. In the committee amendment on page 24, 
lines 5, 6, 7, and 8, it is proposed to strike out: 

The Postmaster General is authorized te use the proceeds derived 
from the sale of waste twine as a further appropriation, and shall 
submit a report to Congress of the amount of twine sold and the pro- 
ceeds derived therefrom. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Post Offices nnil 
Post Roads was, on page 25, line 16. after the word “same,” 
to strike out “$255,000” and insert “$404,000: Provided, That 
of this amount the Postmaster General is authorized to expend 
$100,000 for the installation of experimental mail-distributing 
machines,” so as to make the clause read: 


For rental, purchase, exchange, and repair of canceli machines 
and motors, mechanical mati-handling apparatus and other labor- 
saying devices, including cost of power in rented buildings, and mis- 
cellaneous expenses of Nation and operation of same, $405,000: 
Provided, That of this amount the Postmaster General is authorized 
p expend $100,000 for the installation of experimental mail-distribut- 

machines. ) 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 25, line 22, after the word 
“keys,” to strike out “chairs” and insert chains,“ and, on 
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page 26, line 2, after the word “expedient,” to strike out 
“ $450,000 ” and Insert “ $1,000,000,” so as to read: 

For th. purchase, manufacture, and repair of mail bags and other 
mail containers and attachments, mail locks, keys, chains, tools, ma- 
chinéry, and material te for same, and for incidental exp >nses 
pertaining thereto, also material, machinery, and tools necessary for the 
manufacture and repair In the eet shops at Washington, D. C., 
of such other equipment for the Postal Service as may be deemed 
expedient, $1,000,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chairman 
of the committee having the bill-in charge if there was any 
evidence before the committee that caused the change from 
$450,000 to $1,000,000 in the item just read by the Secretary, 
which is found at the top of page 26? The original amount ap- 
propriated by the House, as I gather from the bill, was 
$450,000. The Senate committee amendment seems to call for 
an appropriation of $1,000,000, and I am wondering whether or 
not there was any evidence before the committee that led to the 
change from $450,000 to $1,000,000. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ala- 
bama will excuse me, I will answer the question. I think I 
remember what took place in the committee, as disclosed by the 
hearings. The increase is recommended because a mistake was 
made in the estimate for these different items. Since the war 
prices have gone up. The department found they could not buy 
the articles named at all for the prices estimated, and they had 
not estimated high enough. Their estimates, which were made 
in August last, were inaccurate in every way. They were very 
frank about it. 

Mr. KING. 
graphs—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. That same thing has happened a great 
many times, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. There has been a very great increase. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Nearly always the reason has been that 
which I have given. For instance, in the case of mail sacks, 
tying devices, twine, and almost everything used ir. the entire 
Postal Department, thef have had the same experience with 
mounting prices which has been common everywhere else in the 
country. 

Mr. KING. I supposed, as I read the increases, that that 
was probably the reason, but I could not understand, unless 
additional items had been appropriated for, why the appropri- 
ation should in some cases be doubled. 

Mr. HARDWICK. We have been getting on pretty rapidly 
with the bill; but I think it is probably due to the Senate and 
to the country that we should give the Senate some detailed 
information from the department bearing out exactly what I 
have said to the Senator. Here is a letter from the Postmaster 
General, addressed to the chairman of the committee, and dated 
April 8, 1918. on this very subject. I quote the following: 


I take the liberty ot again calling to your attention a condition 
which exists with reference to appropriations asked for in connection 


I notice that in a number of other para- 


with the purchase of supplies and op ment for the Postal Service. 
Bince the estimates were made August there has been a rising 
tendency in tne cost of raw materials of practically all classes. Espe- 


th 

ing of bids for certain suppues du the last month or two. e 
lowest bid for letter boxes and posts showed an increase over present 
contract prices for these articles of over 16 per cent, and on l-tter 
carriers’ satchels the advance was so great that all bids were rejected, 
and this particular item will be readvertised. In making the award for 
cotton towels for the next fiscal year it was necessary to accept a bid 
54.76 per cent higher than our present contract price. Only a very 
few of the bids have been opened so far for other supplies for the fiscal 
year 1919, but these indicate the high prices the department has reason 
to gar bole ga proposals are opened for the remainder of the items. 

I ad a letter to you on this subject under date of March 21, 
but, as the Post Office appropriation bill was about to be reported, it 
was too late for your committee to act on the request for increases in 
the following appropriations, 


Then he refers to stationery—as the Senator will remember, 
we have passed several of these items—for which the amount In 
the House bill was $580,000, which is now increased to $725,000; 
wrapping twine from $325,000 to $400,000; and sc on. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to put the entire 
letter in the Recorp in connection with my remarks. It shows 
why the department claims it has had to readjust its estimates. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

s OFFICE OF THA POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1918. 


Hon. Joun H. BANKUEAD, 
Chairman Committee on Post Officcs and Post Roads, 
United States Senate. 

Mr Dran SENATOR BANKHEAD: I take the 3 of again calling to 
your attention a condition which exists with erence to appropria- 
tions asked for in connection with the purchase of supplies and equip- 
ment for the Postal Service. ` 

Since the estimates were made up last August there has been a rising 
tendency in the cost of raw materials of practically all classes. - 
cially has this been noted since this đe ent commenced me open 3 

e lowes 


of bids for certain supplies during the last month or two. 


bid for letter boxes nud posts showed an increase over present contract 
prices for these articles of over 16 per cent, and on letter carriers’ 
Satchels the advance was so great that all bids were rejected and this 
particular item will be readyertised. In making the award for cotton 
towels for the next fiscal year it was necessary to accept a bid 54.76 
per cent higher than our present contract price. Only a very few of 
the bids have been opened so far for other supplies for the fiscal year 
1919, but these indicate the high prices the department has reason to 
Expert when proposals are opened for the remainder of the items. 

addressed n letter to you on this subject under date of March 21, 
but as the Post Office appropriation bill was about to be reported it 
was too late for your committee to act on the request for increases in 
the following appropriations: 


3 Amount [Recommend 
Appropriation item. in House increas 
bill. to— 
For stationery, et -| £580,009 $725, 000 
For hehe twine, etc. 325, 000 t 
For postmarking stamps, ete... 230,000 775,009 
For misceilancous be ay eerie E 370,000 ` 
For defraying expenses incident to shipment of supplies, etc. 170,900 190, 900 


Previous to the receipt of my letter of March 21 your committee had 
already taken care of the increased appropriations asked for therein in 
connection with (1) rental, purchase, exchange, and repair of cancelin 
machines; (2) the purchase, etc., of mail bags and equipment, etc.; (3 
for compensation of labor employed in the equipment shops. he same 
reasons given in my request for the Increase of these items obtain in 
connection with the items above referred to. 

The 3 for increasing the above five appropriations is urgent. 
As you know, the mall service is handling the greatest volume of Bust: 
ness in its history. The establishment of so many concentration camps 
for troops, the dispatch of mail for the Expeditionary Forces to France, 
the increase in the weight limit en parcels—all these contribute to in- 
crease the postal business. It follows that there must be an increase 
in the consumption of supplies, and that increase, when considered 
in connection with the unusual advance in prices, makes it imperatively 
necessary to have appropriations in larger sums than were originally 
intended when the estimates were prepared last August. 

While the department realized that unusual war conditions would 
inevitably cause an increase in the price of postal supplies and cquip- 
ment, the extent of such increases could not be contemplated at the 
time the estimates were submitted. 

The equipment and supplies for which the increases of the particular 
appropriations enumerated in this letter are intended are absolutcly 
necessary to carry on the Postal Service as it must be carried on durin 
the war crisis, and of course your committee wil! thoroughly understan 
and appreciate the importance of this. To fail to have such supplies 
and equipment will result in hampering the proper conduct of the 
Postal Service and seriously impair its clency. 

I shall therefore appreciate very much indeed if you will see to it 
that the increases asked for in the appropriations above mentioned are 
embodied in the Post Office appropriation bill when it is taken up on 
the floor of the Senate for consideration. 

Very sincerely, A. S. BURLESON. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads was, on page 26, line 11. after the words “ District 
of Columbia.“ to strike out “$155,000” and insert $278,250,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For com tion to mpl - 
‘sre ee 5 5278.28 Areta employed in the equipment shops at Wash 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 15, after the word 
“That,” to insert “ hereafter,” and, after line 18, to strike out 
“nor shall any of said sum be expended for the establishment 
of new star-route service for a patronage which is already en- 
tirely served by Rural Delivery Service” and insert “nor shall 
any of said sum be expended for star-route service for a patron- 
age a major portion of which has been served within 12 months 
prior thereto by Rural Delivery Service, unless upon petition 
therefor by a majority of the proposed patrons who are heads 
of families residing upon and along such proposed star route,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


For inland transportation by star routes j 
3 8 temporary service to newly establ shed 
675, : Provided, That 


eerie = 
offices, - 
hereafter no part of this appropriation shall 

ed for continuance of any star-route service the patronage of 
which shall be served entirely by the extension of Rural Delivery 
Service, nor shall any of sald sum be for star-route service 
for a batronige a nies poruon of w has been served within 12 
months prior ereto by Rural Delivery Service, unless upon petition 
therefor by a majority of the proposed patrons who are heads of fam- 
ilies residing upon and along such proposed star route. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 4, after the word 
“ thereof,” to strike out $53,000,000 ” and insert “ $62,875,000,” 
and, in line 7, after the word “ stations,” to insert: 

Provided further, That on and after aay 1, 1918, rural carriers 
assigned to standard horse-drawn vehicle routes on w daily service 
is performed shall recelye $24 per mile per annum for each -mile said 
routes are in excess of 24 miles: Provided further, That a carrier may 
use any character of vehicle on a horse- drawn vehicle route that 
3 by the postmaster of the post office from which said route 
£ 8. 


1918. 


— 


So as to make the clause read: 


For pay of rural carriers, substitutes for rural carriers on annual 
leave, clerks in charge of rural stations, tolls and ferriage, Rural De- 
very Service, and ior the incidental 3 thereof, $62,875,000: 
Provided, That not to exceed $20,000 of the amount hereby appro- 
priated may be used for the compensation of clerks in charge of rural 
stations: Provided further, That on and after July 1, 1918, rural car- 
riers assigned to standard horse-drawn vehicle routes on which da 
service is performed shall receive $24 mile per annum for eac 
mile said roures are in excess of 24 <4 or Provided further, That a 
carrier moy use any character of vehicle on- a horse-drawn vehicle 
route that is approved oy the postmaster of the post office from which 
said route starts. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator having 
this bill in charge what is the cause for tlic Increase from 
$53,000,000 to $62,875,000 for Rural Delivery Service? Is it 
because the number engaged in that service has been increased 
or because the compensation has been increased above that 


allowed by the House? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the reason for this Increase 
is that the compensation of carriers has been increased to this 
extent: Wherever the carrier serves a route in excess of 24 
miles, the committee gives him $24 per mile per annum for each 
mile in excess of the 24, which is the standard route; and then 
we provide a 15 per cent increase in addition. I want to say 
that this increase will come up in an amendment that we are 
going to offer later, which provides for an increase of pay to all 
the employees of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator allow the amend- 
ment in line 4, together with the other amendment beginning 
in line T, the proviso, to be passed over? 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are related and will have to be 
changed any way. J 

Mr. HARDWICK, If the Senator will pardon the suggestion, 
there is not much need to pass over the amendment providing 
the appropriation; that is a mere detail, and, of course, if we 
change the other proposition in any respect then we will correct 
the total accordingly. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me the proper thing to do is to let 
the entire paragraph go over. When we determine the per- 
centage, whether it shall be 15 or 20 per cent, in the case of the 
other amendment affecting this subject, then we will have to 
change the amount; and if we agree to it now we will have 
to go back and change it. So I do not think it ought to be 
agreed to. $ 

Mr. HARDWICK. It really does not maKe any difference 
either way; it is not of great importance. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that these two amendments go over. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Let them go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendmeuts will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads was, on page 27, line 16, after the words “third class,” 
to strike out“ $600,000” and insert $690,000," so as to make the 
clause read: 

For village delivery service in towns and villages having post offices 
of the second or third class, $690,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 19, to Insert: 

Sec. 2. That during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the annual 
salaries fixed by law for employees of the Postal Service shall be in- 
creased 15 per cent: Provided 5 That the salarles of such em- 
ployces not fixed by law but from lump-sum appropriations herein 
provided shall be increased 15 per cent, but such increases shall not 
apply to the ial assistant to the Attorney General appropriated for 
in this act and to tmasters at offices of the first, second, and third 
classes: Provided further, That postmasters at offices of the fourth 
class shall receive 15 per cent in addition to the compensation to which 
they are now entitled by law but no credit shall hereafter be allowed for 
the cancellation of postage-due stamps: And provided further, That 
hereafter substitute, temporary, or auxiliary clerks and letter carriers 
‘at Rae Rw second class post offices shall be paid at the rate of 40 cents 
an i 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that amendment go over. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I wish to offer an amendment, on page 
27, striking out section 2 and inserting in lieu thereof the mat- 
ter I send to the desk. I merely want to offer it now in order 
that it may be printed. 

The Secretary. In lieu of section 2, as proposed by the com- 
mittee, it is proposed to insert the following: 

See. 2. That during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the annual 
salaries fixed 


Mr. BANKHEAD, 


I do not care to have it read; let it be 


printed. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask that it be printed in the Reconrp, 
so that we can have it before us in the morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator want it read at 
this time? 
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Mr. SHOOT. Let it be read, Mr. President. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have no objection to its being read. 
That, however, will merely consume time, for it will be printed 
in the Record in any event. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to hear it read now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read, as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

; 9 — page 27, strike out all of section 2 and Insert in lieu thereof the 
ollowing : 

Sr. 2. That during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the an- 
nual salaries fixed by law for clerks in first and second class post 
offices and letter carriers in the City Delivery Service, railway postal 
clerks of grade 1 to grade 10, inclusive, supervisory and other em- 
ployees of the Postal Service whose compensation Is in excess of $1,500 
per annum, shall be increased 5200 per annum: Prorided. That the 
salaries of such other employees fixed by law or paid from lump-sum 
appropriations provided for ia this act who receive 8800 per annum 
or less shall be increased 20 per cent par anaunm: those who receive 
in excess of 8800 and not more than $1,500 shall be increased 15 per 
cent per annum. The compensation for rural carriers assigned to 
standard horse-drawn vehicle routes shall be Increased 20 per cent 
per annum, and earriers who perform service as motor carriers on 
routes 50A miles and more in length shall receive an increase of 10 
per cent per annum. Such increases sball not apply to the special 
assistant to the Attorney General appropriated for In this act and to 
postmasters at offices of the frst, second, and third classes: Provided 
further, That postmasters of the fourth class shall receive the same 
compensation as provided by law prior to the passage of the act of 
Congress entitled “An act to provide revenue to defray war expenses, 
and for other purposes.“ approved October 3, 1917. exeept that they 
shall receive 100 per cent of the cancellations on the first $100 or less 
per quarter instead of on the first $50 or less per quarter: And pro- 
vided further, That hereafter substitute, temporary, or auxiliary clerks 
and letter carriers at Ust and second class offices shall be paid at the 
rute of 40 cents an hour: Provided further. That the provisions of 
this section sball not apply to employees who receive a part of their 
yay from any outside sources under cooperative arrangements with the 
Post Office Department, or to employees who serve voluntarily or re- 
ceive only a nominal compensation: Provided further, That the in- 
crease compensation at the rates of 5 per cent and 10 per cent for the 
fiscal year ending June 30. 1918, shall not be computed as salary in 
construing this section. So much as may be necessary for the increases 
provided for in this act is hereby appropriated.’ 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I also desire to offer an 
amendment on page 28, line 12, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In the new section 3, on page 28, in line 12, 
after the word “ offices,” it is proposed to add the following: 

And railway postai clerks assigned to terminal railway post offices and 
transfer offices, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that be pending, too, Mr. President. I ask 
that that same amendment be pending here with section 3. Does 
the Senator want that section adopted now? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; I should like to have the section 
adopted. It is an amendment to which I do not think there will 
be any opposition, 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to see the effect that has on this 
amendment as a whole, and I should like to have it go ever until 
to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will go over until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then, on page 28, at the end of line 19, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 28, at the end of line 19, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided, That hereafter, when the needs of the Postal Service re- 
quire the employment on Sundays and holidays of railway postal clerks 
assigned to terminal railway post offices and transfer offices, they shall 
be granted compensatory time in the same manner as provided by law 
for clerks and carriers in first and second class offices. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the same amendment is found 
in another part of the bill, and the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] asked that it go over. I want to ask the Senator 
if he desires—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Section 3 has already gone over, 
and, as this is a part of it, it goes over with it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator is mistaken about that ap- 
pearing in another part of the bill, though. ; 

I offer the amendment which I send to the desk to come in 
on page 28, line 22. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 28, line 22, in the committee amend- 
ment to section 4, it is to strike out the word “ con- 
tract” and to insert in lieu thereof the word “ contracts.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I haye one more amend- 
ment on ery 28, line 23, which I should like to have adopted 
before we adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
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The Secretary. On page 28, in line 23, after the word “ en- 
velopes,” it is proposed to insert: 

Blank hooks, and the Official Postal Guide. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment will be agreed to, 
without objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Now, Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that amendment was not agreed 
to, was it? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I thought it was. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not so understand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is what the Chair said. If 
there is any objection, it will be set aside, however. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Oficial Guide is published, as I under- 
stand, under the direction of the Joint Committee on Printing. 
The contract is let there; and if the Senator will allow me, I 
should. like to have this amendment go over, in order to see 
just what effect it will have. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I have no objection, if the Postal Guide 
is published by the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say it was published by the Joint 
Committee on Printing; but the contract for its printing. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The contract is not made by the Post 
Office Department? 

Mr. SMOOT. The contract for printing the Guide is made 
outside of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Post Office Department has nothing 
to do with the contract for printing the Guide? I have no ob- 
jection to its going over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not say that, but I want to leok up 
the matter. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. All right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will go over until 
to-morrow, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the committee has reported 
section 2 as shown in the bill now before the Senate. The 
Senator from Alabama now offers a substitute for it; but I 
see no statement indicating the amount of the appropriation, 
cither in the amendment as proposed by the Senate committee 
originally or in the substitute therefor. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That will be attended to a little later. 
When we get to the adoption of this section we will offer that 
amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. Has the Senator in mind now what would 
be the probable difference in the expenditure? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Between what appropriations—the pres- 
ent appropriation and the proposed one? 

Mr. POMERENE. Between the expenditures under section 2 
as reported by the committee and under the amendment now 
offered as a substitute therefor? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is very little difference. It is prac- 
tically the same, according to the estimates of the Post Office 
Department. There is very little difference. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr, KING. Did the committee submit any figures showing the 
increase in the compensation paid to the employees of the Gov- 
ernment in this department above that which they are now re- 
ceiving? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Oh, yes; there is a report here as to. that. 

Mr. KING. The report shows that, does it? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if the 
amendment that he offered as a substitute for section 2 is not 
the so-called Madden bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is, in substance. It is not entirely the 
Madden bill. For instance, the Madden bill proposes to make 
it permanent legislation, but we only provide for the current 
tiseal year. That is practically the difference. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it not a fact that the Madden bill will in- 
crense the appropriation about $11,000,000? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Over what? 

Mr. SHOOT. Over the appropriation that was made in the 
Ilouse. 

Mr. WATSON. Over th- 15 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Over the 15 per cent provided for. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It increases it; I do not know exactly how 
much, but it will increase it materially. That is what we will 
have to figure out when we come to the section. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that I am not objecting to the in- 
crease in pay, and I perhaps would support the Madden amend- 
ment as against the provision in the bill; but the Senator from 
Ohio asked whether it would increase the appropriation, and I 
understood the chairman to Sa 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Thé Senatar from Obio asked what the 
difference was between the two bills, the original Senate bill and 
the House provision, the Madden bill. I replied that, according 


to the figures of the Post Office Department, there was very little 
difference, not a great deal. i 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, my understanding is that the 
substitute offered by the chairman of the committee for section 
2 is the Madden bill without the legislative feature. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. That is, the schedule ef wages and salaries 
provided is the same as in the Madden bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. ~ Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. But the legislative features were stricken out, 
so that it would be an appropriation for the fiscal year, and not 
permanently. That is the only difference; but my further under- 
standing is that the difference between the amount of money 
appropriated in section 2 as reported by the Post Office Commit- 
tee and the amount of money appropriated in the substitute of- 
fered by the chairman of the committee would amount to several 
millions of dollars, 

Mr. BANKHEAD, That is likely. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, just so that we will have 
it in the Recorp, the Postmaster General says that the cost of 
the increases provided in the bill—that is, the Madden bill 
would amount to $40,000,000 for the fiscal year 1919, and $44,- 
000,000 for the following years, and is not warranted. 

Mr. WATSON. And the cost of the 15 per cent increase would 
be about $33,000,000. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Thirty-three million two hundred and 
ninety-seven thousand dollars. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is us I thought; making an increase of 
$11,000,000, as I stated. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; about $12,000,000. 

Mr. WATSON. About eleven. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Something like that. y 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That has all gone over until to-morrow; 
Pa ask that the Secretary muy proceed with the reading of the 
bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 4, to insert: 

Sec. 5.. That the provisions of section 3 of the act of March 3, 1917, 
entitled “An act seen 3 appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department for the 1 year ending June 30, 1918, and for 
other purposes,” providing increased compensation at the rate of 10 per 
cent per annum to employees who receive salaries at a rate of more than 
$480 and not exceeding $1,000 per annum, shall apply during the fiscal 
year 1918 to all watchmen, messengers, and laborers. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I offer the amendment to 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 29, at the end of line 13, after the 
Ton “all,” it is proposed to insert the words “requisition 

ers.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask that the section which has 
just been read may go over and be considered with the other 
sections that have gone over. I do not object to the adoption 
of the amendment to that section which has just been offered by 
the chairman of the committee, but I ask the Senator to permit - 
the entire section to go over, after adopting the amendment just 
tendered by him. ; 

Mr. BANKHEAD. To which section does the Senator refer? 

Mr. KING. Section 5. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the Senator from Utah desire that 
section to go over? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. For what purpose? 

Mr. KING. The entire compensation features of the bill have 
gone over up to this moment, us I understand, and I have not 
had a chance to read this provision. $ 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
will pardon me, he does not want that himself. This is a propo- 
sition that whatever increases we allow for the current year 
for which we are appropriating, we will not start on the basis 
of the other temporary increases of past years and pyramid. No 
Senator would want to do that. 

Mr. KING. .I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is exuctly what that section provides, 

Mr. KING. It occurred to me, in view of the fact that it re- 
lated to compensation 

Mr. HARDWICK. While that is true in a way, and it Isa 
thing related to compensation, there can be no possible dispute 
about that. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a limitation, so it is all right. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is no need for it to go over. 

Mr. KING. Under the statement of the Senator from Georgia, 
I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am sure I am right. If not, I will join 
the Senator in having it reconsidered. 
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Mr. KING. It. upon further examination, I find that. it and therefore it is included in the Post Office appropriation bill, 


reaches the point which I have in mind, I shall move to recon- 
sider, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Very well. : 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There will be no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
as amended is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 14, to insert: 


Sec. 6. The Postmaster Gencral may, under such rules and regula- 
tions as he shall prescribe, accept United States liberty loan bonds in 
lieu of either corporate or personal surety from contractors, officers, 
and employees of the Postal Service to indemnify the Government 
against losses resulting from ihe failure of any contractor, officer, or 
employee oi the Postal Service to properly discharge his official duty. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 21, to insert: 

Sec. 7. That to promote the conservation of food products and to 
facilitate the collection and delivery thereof from producer to consumer, 
and the delivery of articles necessary in the production of such food 
products to the producers, the Postmaster General is hereby authorized 
to conduct experiments in the. operation of motor-vehicle truck routes 
in the vicinity cf such cities of the United States as he may select, 
‘and under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, and the cost 
of such experiments, not exceeding $100,000, may be paid by the Post- 
master General out of any uncxpended 1 tins of the Postal 
Service, and the Postmaster General shall report the result of such 
experiments to the Congress at the earliest practicable date. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, has the Senator in charge of 
the bill any information as to what real benefit has come from 
similar appropriations in the past? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. All we know about it is contained in a 
communication sent up by the Postmaster General, in which it 
is stated that a very thorough investigation has been made of 
this device and, in the opinion of the department, it is going to 
be a great labor-saving machine and will save the Government 
an immense amount of money, and they ask for that amount of 
appropriation. That is all I know about it. 

Mr, SMOOT. Well, I guess perhaps we had better let him 
have the $100.000, then. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Mr. President, the Senator is talking about 
this motor-truck service. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I beg the Senator's pardon. 
stood him. 

The SECRETARY. 
insert: 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of War may, in his discretion, deliver and 
turn over to the Postmaster General from time to time, and without 
charge therefor, for use in the Postal Service, such aeroplanes and 
automobiles or parts thereof as prove to be, or as shall me, un- 
suitable for the purposes of the War Department; and the Postmaster 
General is hereby authorized to use the same, in his discretion, in the 
transportation of the mails and to pay the necessary expenses thereof 
out of the appropriation for inland transportation by steamboat or other 
power boat or by aeroplanes or star route. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, section 7 was acted upon before I 
fully appreciated the situation. I move to reconsider the vote 
by which section 7, as amended, was adopted. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will not 
agree to that motion; not pro forma, at least. I think we might 
as well settle that now. if we are going to settle it at all. 
The Senate has voted on this very proposition and has passed it 
almost unanimously, and it has passed the House of Representa- 
tives in a different form, and if anything in the world is settled 
this ought to be. Of course, the Senator has the right to raise 
that question; but the Senate has already had full information 
on that subject, and I think we might as well vote on it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. KING. This matter was considered, as I recall, in some 
former bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. A bill that I introduced myself, and re- 
ported from the Post Office Committee, and it passed the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Was that a part of the appropriation bill? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No, sir; it was an independent bill. It 
passed on its own merits, after an extended discussion. 

Mr. KING. There was objection to it, then? 

Mr. HARDWICK. There was objection to it, then. 

Mr. KING. Is this to continue the appropriation then made, 
the activities of the agency then provided? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The bill did not become a law. It did not 
pass the House of Representatives. The House put it in what 
was known as the Madden bill. It has passed the House of 
Representatives iu the Madden bill, but the bill that passed the 
Senate did not pass the House, and the bill that has passed the 
House has not yet been considered in the Senate. So that, 
while the proposition has passed both Houses of Congress by 
overwhelming votes, the same bill has not passed them both; 
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it being a provision for the Postal Service. 

Mr. KING. Is the Senator alluding to section 72 

Mr, HARDWICK. Yes. I thought the Senator moved to 
reconsider that section. 

Mr. KING. The section which it is alleged provides for the 
promotion and conservation of food and food products? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; for these automobile truck routes. 

Mr. KING. And to facilitate the collection and delivery 
thereof from producer to consumer? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KING. It is to have the Government. through the Post 
Office Department, embark upon the business of carrying 
freight? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. I am used to looking ques- 
tions squarely in the face, and that is exactly what I argued out 
in the Senate before; but, in my judgment, if there ever was 
a practical way of cutting the cost of living for the people in 
the cities, it is to get all of this truck and stuff brought in 
somehow or other. These people have no express service, and 
they did not have any mail service until the Government estab- 
lished it. 

I am willing tc argue the question out. I remember that the 
Senator opposed the bill before, and I do not blame him His 
opposition was very much in line with the general sentiments 
that I entertained. but it does seem to me that in times of war 
and confronted by the conditions by which we are confronted, 
this is a practical way to try to cut the cost of living. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia, in my 
opinion, is usually right about questions relating to the powers 
of the Federal Government. Indeed, he is so seldom wrong that 
I may say he is always right; but upon this occasion it seems 
to.me that the position which he assumes is not tenable. 

I can not understand where there is constitutional warrant, 
or indeed where there can be found any justification for the 
policy of having the Federal Government embark upon a 
great commercial enterprise, such as the carrying of the freight 
of the people of the United States. That is essentially a pri- 
vate business and can be better carried on by private persons. 
Of course there are very specious arguments, very strong 
sophistical arguments, that can be made in favor of a strong 
paternalism or extreme State socialism. There are many rea- 
sons assigned in favor of the Government owning and operating 
all railroad and transportation instrumentalities. Many are 
now insisting that the Government take over the express com- 
panies, the telephone and telegraph companies, and all public 
utilities. Indeed, some persons are insisting that the Nation 
acquire and operate all mines, smelters, manufacturing plauts, 
and all business concerns which in any way affect the public. 
Able arguments have been made by learned men in support of 
these propositions; but, conceding the strength of the argu- 
ments, in my opinion the policy of such a course is unwise and 
in the end would prove disastrous to our Nation and destructive 
of our institutions and social life. 

The plan here presented is along the same line. It is a part 
of the same scheme and is a symptom of this disease which is 
now affecting the American people. Of course the war is 
invoked to sanctify many of these plans, so revolutionary and 
unsound, 

Of course, if the Government is to become a common carrier, 
and becomes the owner of all transportation facilities, then 
there could be uo objection in principle to this legislation. The 
question would be one of degree only. If our theory of gov- 
ernment is to be changed and instead of having a government 
of the people, we are to liave a huge, overpowering paternalism, 
then this scheme must be alluring and wholly satisfying. 
But if we still believe in the government of the fathers, and 
are still willing that governments shall be confined to their 
legitimate functions, then we can not approve of this proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I just want to suggest to 
the Senator if it is not true, and if he did not support the 
proposition, that the Government is now engaged in the trans- 
portation of freight on laud and sea. both, so that there is very 
little room left for this argument. We have the railroads, and 
are operating them. We have built the slips, or are building 
them, and are going to operate them as soon as we can get 
them. So that while I think the Senator is right on the gen- 
eral proposition—although I believe that a stronger case can 
be made for this than for either one of these propositions—there 
is very little room of that kind to stand in now, during the war, 
at least. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not think my good friend 
ought te embarrass we by asking my opinion as to the wisdom 
of our action in taking ever the railroads of the United States. 
Personally, I do not think it was necessary or a wise thing to 
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But it 


do, and in my humble opinion we will live to regret it. 
was urged by the President and by many others as a necessary 


war measure. The congested condition of traffic and the com- 
bination of many extraordinary circumstances apparently made 
such a step imperatively necessary. In my opinion it was not 
necessary. That there should have been some amendment to 
the Federal laws relating to railroad and transportation com- 
panies there can be no doubt, and if a year ago we had dealt 
with the question in a broad and comprehensive way there 
would have been no rational demand for the Government to 
selze nnd opernte the railroads. But we did take them over; 
but I do not want my friend to use that as an argument to sup- 
pert the proposition that we should still further invade the field 
of private endeavor and still further pervert the powers and 
functions of the Federal Government. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know; but the Government is already in 
the freight-carrying business, so I do not think the Senator ought 
to be particularly worried about a little extension of the service. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think the argument made 
by the Senntor from Georgia is quite sound, and I hope he will 
bear it in mind when we take up the rent-profiteering bill 
to-morrow. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, does the Senator think we 
are going to turn the railroads back to the railroad companies? 

Mr. KING. I suggested a few moments ago that there was a 
time wheu we needed prophets, and I quoted the old Biblical 

Stutement that without vision the people will perish. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee had assumed the rôle of the prophet more 
than I had done; and I ask him now, by way of reply to his 
interrogation, whether we will turn them back? 

Mr, McKELLAR. I have very serious doubts about it in my 
own mind, I do not think we will. 

Mr. KING. Well, I will not hazard any opinion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because I do not know what will be done. I have an 
opinion ns to what ought to be done, but no one can determine 
what will be done, particularly in view of the industrial and 
economic changes which the war will produce, and in view of 
the fact that we are fast transferring to the Government not 
only the business of the country but the powers and functions 
of the States. 

But, Mr, President, I do not believe in the destruction of 
individualism and of individual initiative und in the sources of 
power which have made this a great Nation. Democracy rests 
for its perpetuity upon strong individual units; upon the de- 
velopment of the individual. The State is strong in a great 
democracy only when the people are strong. If the Government 
lays it hands upon all business, controls all enterprises, 
directs all the people, determines and limits their activities, in 
short, absorbs them and draws them into its all-embracing 
arms, then there is no democracy; the swirling waters of a 
mighty socialism will have engulfed the people and destroyed 
the Republic, if 

Mr. President, I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
section was agreed to. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Utah. [Putting the question.] By the sound the 
noes seem to have it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I call for a division. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A division is called for. 
in favor of the motion to reconsider will rise. [A pause.] 
opposed will rise. [A pause.] 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I make the point that there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us adjourn right now. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must decide this ques- 
tion. The motion to reconsider is carried. The question is on 
the motion of the Senator from Alabama that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, May 9, 
1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


All those 
Those 
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The House niet at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father Almighty, to whom we nre indebted for all things. 
uphold, sustain, snd guide us in this hour which tries men's 
souls. Life, home, liberty, aud all that we hold dear are in the 
balance. We thank Thee for the wave of patriotism sweeping 
throughout our land, which has touched the hearts of our young 
men and brought them to the colors, for a supreme sacrifice on 


the altar of liberty, truth, justice, right; for tlie sacrifices of 
fathers, mothers, wives, children in giving their dear ones to 
the cause; in the willingness of the people, men and women, to 
meet the situation bravely und pour out their substance to the 
necessities of the Government; meeting excessive taxation, the 
liberty-loan call, the conservation of food products, giving their 
brain and brawn to uphold our sailors and soldiers and their 
allies in the strife; for the unanimity existing in the Congress 
of the United States which lifts its Members above all party 
considerations to meet the demands of the people. Give us, 
we beseech Thee, wisdom, strength, courage, fortitude, a supreme 
faith in Thee, that right shall prevail, civilization have its sway; 
ree everlasting praise be Thine through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
nen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 

proved. 
PERSONAL STATEMENT. 

Mr. GORDON rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Ohio rise? 3 

Mr. GORDON. I desire to make n short. statement of a 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for one minute. Is there ybjec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORDON. During the debate yesterday on the confer- 
ence report on the Senate amendments to the esplonage bill I 
was called from the floor of the House to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. I was advised that they were waiting for me 
there. I was not present when the vote was taken in the House 
on that bill. If I had been present, I would have voted “ nay.” 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. By special 
order, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is recognized for 
20 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Spenker, I appreciate the courtesy just ex- 
tended to me, and the many courtesies and constant kindnesses 
of the Members of the House during my illness as well as for 
many years before. I am feeling fine. [Applause.] But my 
medical advisers think that it would not be advisable for me at 
the present session of Congress to resume my duties in the 
House. While I do not have confidence that any physician 
always knows the right thing, still my inclination as well as the 
advice given to me hus led me to determine to go home to the 
garden and stay out in the open air during the summer. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I thought I would like to say a word to the House before going. 
What we all need, what you need in the House, what the adminis- 
tration needs, what the country needs is determination and 
patience. Humanity is not so made that you can evolve great 
organizations offhand. We are engaged in a struggle with prob- 
ably the most efficient organization of people in the world. We 
have had faith that Yankee ingenuity, American genius, the 
inventive skill of our own people might largely win the war. It 
may become a great factor. It is not unlikely that this war will 
be won, as many past wars have been won, by something entirely 
new, which developed after the war has begun. But whatever 
is done, we must all keep our minds set on the firm determina- 
tion never to quit without complete victory. [Applause.] It 
can not be expected that the greatest struggle the eart las seen 
will not have its rises and its falls; that there will not come 
times of great optimism and times of a low pessimism. 

But there is but one thing for us to do, one thing for our coun- 
try to do, and that is to exert its utmost effort and never quit 
until it has succeeded. [Applause.] 

And then we must have patience. We are appropriating here 
unbelievable sums of money. There are being expended by our 
Government these enormous amounts. Mistakes will occur 
here, mistakes will occur there. You can not build up a great 
army and navy and the great organization that goes with it 
without mistakes. Let us help to correct them, but never for- 
get that they are natural and can not be avoided. We must have 
patience. We must not be too hurried in our judgment. We 
must not condemn too quickly where mistakes have occurred. 
We must not forget that we have made mistakes, both personally 
and legislatively. I know the feeling, I think, on both sides of 
this House: In the war there is no partisanship. [Appliuse.] 

We stand as n united country and a united people, unwilling 
to let bickering: at home affect our determination to win abroad. 

There are many things which I would like to say to the 
House, many things which have occurred to me in my retreat, 
but I do not propose to obtrude myself upon the deliberations 
of the House. I have watched in a way from the outside the 
actions of the House and the doings of the administration, the 
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building up of the Army and Navy, the failures that have oc- 
curred here, the too great optimism which sometimes bas sprung 
forward there. the reports sometimes gbout what we were going 
to do as though they were already done. But the people do not 
need to be misinformed and led into hopes which are not realized 
in order to keep their determination. They are bound to win the 
war as we are, [Prolonged applause.] 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A messnge from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had pussed joint resolution 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S.J. Res. 152. Joint resolution to prevent profiteering in the 
District of Columbia. : 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. Stans, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of ab- 
sence until June 7. ; 
SALE OF LIBERTY BONDS. 


Mr. AI MON. Mr. Spenker. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend in the Recorp a statement or summary of the status of 
subscriptions to the third liberty loan on Saturday In the sixth 
Federal reserve district. embracing Alabama, Georgin, Florida, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, nnd Mississippi, from which it appears 
that Alabama leads with an oversubscription of 79 per cent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent te extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
a summary of subscriptions to the third liberty loan in the sixth 
Federal reserve district. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection, 


MOTHERS” DAY, 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to offer a coucurrent resolution und ask that it be read and 
considered, 

The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. Unless it is 
a privileged matter or of very creat and pressing importance 
the Chair would rather have the gentleman hold it until to- 
morrow. It is not of great pressing importance, is it? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I would like to have it done by Sunday. 
It is in reference to Mothers“ Day. 

The SPEAKER. Take it up to-morrow. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS ON ESPIONAGE BILL. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Langiey to extend their remarks on the espionage bill. 


MANUFACTURE OF GOVERNMENT SUPPLIES AT ATLANTA PENITEX- 
TIARY. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, when the House adjourned 
yesterday the previous question had been ordered on the rute 
which provides for the consideration of II. R. 8938, the Atlanta 
Penitentiary cotton-factory bill. I desire to ask when the vote 
will be taken on that rule? $ 

The SPEAKER. It goes over until to-morrow, this being 
Calendar Wednesday. That has been ruled three or four times 
by Mr. Speaker Cannon and myself. The Clerk will call the 
roster of committees, 

STANDARDIZATION OF SCREW THREADS. 

Mr. ASHBROOK (when the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures was called). Mr, Speaker, I desire to call up 
H. R. 10852. to provide for the appointment of a commission 
to standardize screw threads. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
this bill be considered in the House us in Committee of the 
Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker. I object. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wisconsin objects, and 
the House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Booner] in the chuir. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. with Mr. BOOHER 
in the chair, for the consideration of H. R. 10852. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask to have the bill read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cic., That a commission ts hereby created, to be known 
as the commission for the standardization of screw threads, hereln- 
after referred to as the commission, which shall be composed of five 


commissioners, one of whom shall be the Director of the Bureau of 
Standards, who shall be chairman of the commission; one a commis- 
sioned officer of the Army, to be appointed by the Secretary of War; 


one a commissioned officer of the Navy, to be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy; and cwo to be appointed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, one of whom shall be chosen from nominations made by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers and one from nominations 
made by the Society of Automotive Engineers. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of said commission to ascertain and 
establish standards fer screw threads, which shall be submitted. te the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
Commerce for their acceptance and approval. Such standards. when 
thus accepted and approved, shall be adopted and used in the several 
manufacturing plants under the control of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, aud, so far as practicable, in all specifications for screw threads 
in pro s for manufactured articles, parts, or materials to be used 
under the direction of these departments, 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of Commerce shall promulgate such 
standards for use by the public and cause the same to be published as 
a public document. 

. Sec. 4. That the commission shall serve without compensation, but 

nothing herein shall be held to affect the pay, of the commissioners ap- 

“pote feom the Army and Navy or of the Director of the Bureau of 
andards. 

Sec. 5. That the commission may adopt rules and regulations in 

rd to its procedure and the conduct of its business, 

Suc. G. That the commission shall cease and terminate at the end of 
one year from the date of ‘ts appointment. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, this bill provides for the 
uppointment of a commission to standardize screw threads. I 
trust that no one will become alarmed because this bill pro- 
poses ta create another commission, because this commission 
is to be composed of an Army officer, a Navy officer, the Director 
of the Bureau of Standards, and two members who are to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Commerce, one from the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and one from the Society of 
Automotive Enyincers, and all are to serve without compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman. does this bill 
come from the committee with a unanimous report? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. It does. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennusylvania. It is a bill ahout which there 
has been some correspondence, aud 1 should like to know 
whether the gentleman proposes to yield time for discussion? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman. I am perfectly willing that 
ample time should be given to discuss the bill. There will be 
no attempt made to cut off debate. y - 

I will say to the House that the Committee on Coinage. 
Weiglits, and Measures heid hearings ou this bill for two days 
during this session and also during the Sixty-fourth Congress. 
There appenred before the committee representatives from the 
War Department, from the Navy Department, from the Bureau 
of Standards—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman, we havea very 
efficient Bureau of Standards, aud I should like to have the 
chairman of the committee explain why it is necessary to have 
n commission in addition to the Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman. I am only making a brief 
preliminary statement about the bill. The author of the bill is 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TSO l. who has u far 
better knowledge of the details of it than I have. He bus a 
technical knowledge of the subject, and I expect to yield to 
him in a moment or two to explain the purposes of the bill. 
I will say, however. that it is the opinion of the Director of the 
Burenu of Standards that a law or mandate from Congress 
requiring the standardization of screw tlireads is more certaiy 
to cause this stundardization to be effected than to leave it to 
any existing general law or authority. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman being chair- 
man of the Committee on Coinage. Weights, and Measures. I 
thought he might answer that very proper question as to why 
we should create a commission when we already have the 
Bureau of Stundards. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylyania that this same suggestion was made to the Director 
of the Bureau of Standards, to a rear admiral in the Navy. 
und to an Army officer, as it was the opinion of a majority of 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures that they 
now had authority to do the very thing that this bill proposes to 
do, but these three gentlemen were of the opinion that more 
legislation was necessary and desirable. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman is going te 
turn the explanation over to the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Tison], that will be satisfactory. We should have an 
explanation from some one. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, I expect to do so in a moment. 

Mr. Chairman, we had a representative before the committee 
from the American Society of Mechanical Engineers and a rep- 
resentative from the Society of Automotive Engineers and from 
various manufacturing concerns in the country, and all were 
strongly in favor of this bill. 

So far as I know, there has been no opposition presented to 
the bill by any Member of the House. If there has been, it 
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has not been referred to the committee or brought to my atten- 
tion. The bill seems to meet with the general approval of the 
manufacturing interests as well as the various branches of the 
Government which would be affected. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ASHBROOK, I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. In making up commissions, is it customary 
10 write into the statute that a part of the personnel shall 
he nominated by societies or associations throughout the 
country? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. There are two members of the commission, 
a ininority representation, who are to be selected from the two 
societies that are most directly interested and concerned in 
this. bill. 

Mr. WALSH. But does the gentleman think we ought to 
make up a commission to represent societies, or to represent 
the United States? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. We have a majority representation of the 
United States on the commission. 5 

Mr. WALSH. Why not permit Henry Ford to nominate 
somebody to represent him? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I am a strong admirer of Henry Ford. 

Mr. WALSH. Or why not permit various other societies to 
nominate men to represent them? I wondered if it was cus- 
tomary in this sort of legislation to write into the law a 
provision that these men are to be nominated by the Society 
of Automotive Engineers or the Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. I have no doubt they would nominate competent, able 
men; but it seems to me it is open to some question whether 
it ought to be written into the law that they should be per- 
mitted to participate in making up a commission to represent 
the Government. I simply want to get the idea of the com- 
mittee. : 

Mr, ASHBROOK. The Army, Navy Department, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, or rather the Bureau of Standards, all 
favor the proposition that these societies shall be represented 
on the commission. As they are to serve without compensation 
and have a technical knowledge of the things to be done, the 
standardization of screw threads, the committee was disposed 
to yield to the advice and judgment of these three departments 
of the Government. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course the same two men could be ap- 
pointed without having it provided in the bill that the society 
eould participate in making up the Federal commission. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is true. Mr. Chairman, I yield so 
much time to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TISON], 
the author of the bill, as he may require. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it may not be 
known to the membership of the House generally that the num- 
ber of screws manufactured in the United States daily amount 
to over 100,000,000. This does not include wood screws, which 
are not screws in the sense which an engineer deals with them, 
but only screws with a tap to fit them. A number of different 
standards for screw threads have been established in this coun- 
try, as well as in foreign countries. It is hoped that the num- 
ber of these may be eventually reduced. There has never been 
an attempt, however, to establish a general standard of tol- 
erances for screw threads. and this is the work it is expected 
that the commission provided for in this bill will take up and 
accomplish. Different learned societies have taken the matter 
up, notably the Society of Mechanical Engineers and the Society 
of Automotive Engineers. You will understand that every 
machine of almost every kind that is made, whether large or 
small, is not only assembled largely by means of screws, but 
most of the adjustments of measuring devices, tools, and ma- 
chines, some of them very fine and delicate, are made by means 
of screws. 

It is asked why does not the Bureau of Standards provide a 
standard and promulgate it. That question was asked directly 
of Dr. Stratton, and he said he thought it might be done, that 
he might be authorized to formulate a standard of his own and 
promulgate it. The Bureau of Standards, however, is engaged 
in other work, which it is instructed to do by law. 

The Navy Department has already gone into the question of 
setting certain standards for its own use. The Army has had to 
do tt to a certain extent. The Army has called in eminent en- 
gineers from the two societies mentioned here and others out- 
side of them, to help the Army arrive at what is a proper 
standard. 

I hope you all understand what a standard of tolerances 
means. First, there is absolute perfection of fit. We ail know 
that in the manufacture of metals, the same as in human affairs, 
perfection is unattainable. It is physically as well as commer- 
cially impossible. Moreover, no good purpose would be served 
by attempting to approximate too closely to perfection of fit in 


the manufacture of metals. The question, then, is as to how 
far from the line of perfection, which is unattainab'e in all 
terrestrial things, should the manufacturer of screws be per- 
mitted to deviate in order to enable him to manufacture them 
commercially. You will understand that if you require an im- 
possible standard or attempt to approximate too closely to per- 
fection, it simply impedes production, without any correspond- 
ing gain in utility. You can not proceed with the manufacture of 
an article unless a proper allowance is made, or, us it is usually 
called, a commercial allowance. 

For a number of years the subject of screw-thread tolerances 
has been under discussion by engineers and manufacturers of 
articles from metal. The two societies mentioned in this bill 
have gone about it, each independently working at the problem. 
Finally they conferred together, and have come to Washington 
asking that Congress authorize the establishment of a commis- 
sion. It is confidently believed that such a commission will be 
able to bring together the data already gathered by these 
societies, y the War and the Navy Departments, and by others, 
and determine the proper standard of screw-thread tolerances 
in the manufacture of screws. : 

In determining the proper allowances in the manufacture of 
screws there are fiye different things to be standardized. First 
is what we call the lead; that is, the number of threads per 
inch. Then there is the angle; that is, the angle between the 
threads. Then there are the diameters. Three diameters are 
required—tirst, the outside diameter from the crest of the screw 
thread to the crest on the other side; second, what is called the 
root diameter, from the bottom of the thread to the bottom of 
the thread on the other side; third, and a very important item, 
is the pitch diameter, which is measured from the center of the 
thread on one side to the center of the thread on the other side. 

I have brought before you a diagram showing a 2-inch screw 
used on an autotruck. It was brought to me from the Quarter- 
master General's office, which has charge of the motor transpor- 
tation for the Army. This is a 2-inch screw magnified. 

Mr. KREIDER. The gentleman says à 2-inch screw; does he 
mean diameter or length? 

Mr. TILSON. Two inches in diameter. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it the thought that after the 
commission has acted it is to be followed by Federal legislation 
of some sort fixing that as a standard? 

Mr. TILSON. It is provided in the bill that after the com- 
mission, composed of three representatives ef the Government 
and two eminent engineers nominated by these two societies, but 
actually appointed by the Secretary of Commerce, has deter- 
mined what the proper standards are the Secretary of Commerce 
shall promulgate the standards, have them printed as a public 
document, and thereafter it shall be required in all Army and 
Navy specifications that those standards shall be put into the 
specifications. ‘There is no penalty, as gentlemen will note, and 
if private manufacturers do not wish to use it they do not have 
to do so, except in work they do for the Government. 

Private manufacturers, however, desire this done just as 
much as anybody else. ‘They would like to have the standard 
of tolerance for screw threads uniform all over the United 
States, so that if you went into one store and bought a half-inch 
bolt, for instance, of a certain description, you could go into 
any other store in the United States and buy a bolt that an- 
swered to the same description, and you could take the nut off 
the one and it would fit the screw of the other. 

Mr. WINSLOW. The purpose of the bill is merely for the 
sake of the Army and the Navy? 

Mr. TILSON. It is not for the Army and Navy alone. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I understood the gentleman to say so. 

Mr. TILSON. No; it is desired very much by the Army and 
the Navy, because just at this time the Army and the Navy 
both are drawing largely upon the manufacturing resources of 
the country, and they have felt more than ever before the neces- 
sity for having a uniform standard that will be used by all 
private manufacturers as well as the Navy and the Army them- 


selves. 

Mr. WINSLOW. ‘Then, the proposition is to get a compulsory 
standard for everybody in the country? 

Mr. TILSON. It is compulsory only In this respect, that 
anyone who bids on work for the Army and Navy must bid 
upon specifications containing these standards. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Can not they specify them anyway, with- 
out having a law passed? 

Mr. TILSON. The trouble is there is no generally accepted 
standard to specify. 

Mr. WINSLOW. They can describe the screws perfectly 
well. : : 
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Mr. TILSON. There is nobody who has determined what 
Shall be the proper standard of tolerance in screw threads. The 
Navy has acted independently. The Army has done not quite 
so much. We wish to bave determined standards that will be 
uniform for all-similar work. The Army and Navy both want 
it; engineers everywhere urge it; manufacturers are agreed 
to it; and no one, so far as I have heard, opposes it. 
$ Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, is this a matter 
that will require very much time on the part of the com- 
mission? 

Mr. TILSON. It is stated in the Dill itself that it shall 
terminate its work within a year. < 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it Ukely to require any- 
thing like that length of time? 

Mr. TILSON. No, It is expected that frequent sessions will 
be held and that the results arrived at by these gentlemen wil! 
be tabulated by clerks in the interim between the meetings ef 
the commission. While the scientific work will not require 
their entire time, by any means, or a very large part of it, 
nevertheless they will have to meet from time to time, deter- 
mine the various standards for ‘the five different items I huve 
mentioned in regard to the screw and for the different grades 
of work, whether it be fine or coarse, or what is called a tight 
fit, a medium fit, or a loose fit. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, The bill provides, I believe. 
that the members of the commission itself shall serve without 
compensation ? 

Mr. TILSON. That is correct. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But I understand the gentle- 
man to say that there is work that will have to be done by 
clerks In the interim between the sessions, 

Mr. TILSON. It is so expected. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Can the gentleman give the 
House any idea of about how large a force is going to be 
required? : 

Mr. TILSON. Very small, as I understand it. Dr. Stratton, 
of the Bureau of Standards, thought there would be no difti- 
culty about that. He will attend to that side of it, as it wiil 
probably ‘be done under his direction. 

Mr. GARRETT of ‘Tennessee. The gentleman really does not 
know how large a force is likely to be employed? 

Mr. TILSON. I understand that it will be extremely small. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. COX. In the main I think I am in sympathy with the 
purpose of this bill, but I want to put this question to the gentle- 
man. This bill contemplates the appointment of five commis- 
Sloners. The gentleman has said that these commissioners will 
amect from time to time and hold sessions. We have been con- 
fronted since this war broke out with different commissions. 
For instance, we have had the Alreraft Board und, as I recol- 
lect now, probably three or four different commissions or bedies 
that had control of that kind of work. To my mind, they were 
3 at cross pu Take the Shipping Board 

r. TILSON. It is intended to stop that working at cross 
ae m this particular thing. 

Mr. COX. I shall come to the question in a moment. The 
Shipping Board and the Fleet Corporation it is apparent were 
not getting very far until the power to build ships was taken 


from those beards and centered in one man's 


entirely . 
hands. My query is this: Suppose you appoint your commis- 
sion of five men and then they have sessions at intervals, what 


does the gentleman think as to whether or not there will be any 


danger of the commission of five men fighting one another and 
finding themselves at cross purposes with each other, just like 


the other various boards, and instend of advancing work ac- 


tually delaying it? 


Mr. TILSON. I wish the gentieman to understand that this 


Is one of those things where there is a universal desire to gi 
together. It is to the advantage of each member, or the cause 


represented by him, that they all get together, rather than pull 


apart, and the sole purpose of the commission is that there muy 


be one standard. It does not matter so much to the manufac- | 


turer whether it is one standard or another standard. All he 


desires is that there shall be one standard, a reasonable, com- 


mercial standard, so that everybody will use the saine yard- 
stick in anaking his measurements. This commission will be 
interested, every 
than working at cross purposes, 

Mr. COX, That will be true if the commission will get to- 
gether nud agree among themselves; but suppose they do not 
do ihat. Let me put this question to the gentleman: Grant 
that the private mavufacturers are in favor of it—— 

Mr. ‘CILSON. They have come before the committee, by 
their representatives, in considerable numbers. 
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Mr. COX. I take it now that the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments are dependent almost entirely upon private screws, are 
they not? 

Mr. TILSON. Largely. 

Mr. COX. Well, now, suppose this bill becomes a Jaw and 
the private manufacturers who are now making screws for the 
Army and Navy Departments. seeing this bill ahead of them, 
are they going to let up in the manufacture of screws until 
this counnission meets? If so, it looks to me there might be 
some danger of a shortage of screws. 

Mr. TILSON. In the first place, the Government really con- 
trols the commission, anyway. It controls the nature of the 
report and its representatives control the time of its being 
put out. If they thought there was any danger of that kind, 
they could hold it back and not promulgute it, or perhaps 
promulgate it to take effect at some other time, They certainty 
would not deliberately promulgate a standard that would inter- 
fere with the very work they contemplated. 

Mr. COX. I hope that will be true, yet we hoped the Shipping 
Board would do quite different from the way they did do, and 
that the Aircraft Board and things like that should not have 
proceeded as they have proceeded, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman certain of his position 
made in reply to the query propounded by the gentleman from 
Indiana? The fear I have is that if this bill is adopted it may 
result in some hardship and hindrance, not only to the War 
and Navy in the use of these standards but in the adoption of 
it by manufacturing plants under the control of the War and 
Nayy Establishments. This bill proposes thut this commission 
must make its recommendations within one year, and it further 
proposes that those recommendations must be promulgated by 
the Secretary ef War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce upon acceptance and approval, 

There is no authority, so far as this bill is concerned. granting 
the privilege to either of these department heads to determine 
when their recommendations should go into effect, and we an'ght 
have this arbitrary situation of having a standard fixed within 
a period of 12 months as to the character of -bolts that should 
be used in machinery and the manufacturers would not be able 
to meet those requirements, because they could not, nuder these 
stressed conditions, obtain the necessary dies to meet the re- 
quirements laid down by this commission on standards, This és 
a very serious practical question, and I wish to amplify it still 
further by this query as to whether Great Britain has any 
standards as to screw threads and whether that standard as ta 
all makes of machinery is not different from the standard 
adopted by the large bolt manufacturers of this country. Now. 
in these war ‘times, when it is necessary for us—I trust I am 
not taking up too much of the gentleman's time. 

Mr. TILSON. It is all right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When it is necessary for us to avall our- 
selves to the utmost of machinery and all adjuncts- that enter into 
that machinery to establish n standard, as this bill proposes, 
and to have it go into effect in one year, without leaving to the 
heads of the departments any discretion to determine when it 
shall be adopted, seems to me a very important and serious än- 
novation, indeed. 

Mr. TILSON. I am glad the gentleman has raised these 
questions, because they are very natural and pertinent ques- 
tions, In the first place, as to Great Britain: Great Britain 
has within the present year—in fact, within the last month— 
called ber standards committee ‘together in conference for ‘this 
very purpose. 

They held n conference in London in the month of April, 
which a number of eminent engineers from this country 
attended. ‘They conferred with our representatives—that is, 
to the possibility of inter- 
national standards being adopted hereafter.. If such a com- 
mission as this is appointed, it would have a proper legil 
‘standing to enter into negotiation or conference with inter- 
national committees or commissions for that very purpesc. In 
fact, that is one of the things we hope to come out of this com- 
mission, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has any representative of any manufar- 
turing establishment come before the committee to testify as 
to the practicability, after the commission sets the standard, 
as to the ability to put their recommendations into force ta 
meet sue requirements of tho Army and Navy in these wur 
times 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; there were a number of manufacturers 
who appeared before the committee, and a much larger number 
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who indicated through various engineers who appeared before 
us their belief in and advocacy of this bill. Especially those 
who have to do with the manufacture of screws, taps, dies, and 
other things for the making of screws were all in accord in 
favor of the establishment of proper standards for screw 
threads, and especially of tolerances for screw threads. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will yield further, in 
glancing over the hearings, handed me by the chairman of the 
committee, I can only find the statement of one manufac- 
turer—Mr. F. O. Wells, president of the Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corporation—and I do not find any testimony on the part of 
any other manufacturer in support of this bill. 

Mr. TILSON. Let me explain to the gentleman why that 
appears in that way. A similar bill was introduced by me in 
the closing days of the Sixty-fourth Congress. We had a hear- 
ing on it before a subcommittee of the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. A number of manufacturers, engineers, 
Army officers, naval officers, and Dr. Stratton, appeared at 
that time and were heard, and those hearings were printed 
during the last Congress. 

When the present bill was introduced by me into this Con- 
gress, the chairman of the committee thought it of sufficient 
importance for the whole committee to hear it, and they gave 
us a hearing. Instead, however, of bringing the same men who 
were here the year before, to be heard again, the committee in 
its consideration had before it the hearings of the previous year, 
which the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] can get 
by sending to the committee room. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. It the gentleman will permit me to inter- 
rupt, I wish to say that I will send to the committee room and 
get copies of the hearings held on this bill in the Sixty-fourth 
Congress, at which time, as the gentleman states, there were a 
number of representatives of business interests who appeared 
before the subcommittee. 

Mr. CANNON, I want to ask the gentleman from Connecticut 
a single question. Is Dr. Stratton for this bill? 

Mr. TILSON. Ile is, 

Mr. CANNON, Then I will vote for it. 

Mr. 'TILSON. Ile was twice before the committee—this year 
and last year. Dr. Stratton, as you know, believes in standardi- 
zation, and he realizes that such a commission will help very 
materially. In my judgment; it is the only way by which he can 
earry out effectively and expeditiously what he and I agree to 
be a matter of great importance to the manufacturing indus- 
tries of this country. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not know anything about it, but I think 
he is the best authority in the United States, if not in the world, 
touching this matter. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman and I are in accord on that 
subject, and I wish to state to the gentleman that Dr. Stratton 
is very much in favor of this bill. He appeared twice before 
.the committee, and I am sure from private conversation with 
him that he believes that great good will come out of this not 
only for the War and Navy Departments, but especially in the 
great private manufacturing interests of this country, and that 
the benetit will not be only temporary and transient, but that 
it will be lasting, going on into the future. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Winstow]. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I merely wanted to ask if the experience 
of the automobile manufacturers is not an illustration of the 
desirability of passing this very law? — 

Mr. TILSON. It is. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I think if gentlemen realized that fact it 
would help them very much toward reaching a conclusion. 

Mr. TILSON. At first each automobile manufacturer had a 
standard of his own. After undergoing that experience for a 
while, they determined that it was essential that they should 
get together and determine upon some sort of a standard, and 
they did so. They had no legislation back of it, but for their 
own convenience and for the sake of the public they got together 
and established certain standards. These same engineers have 
come before this committee and have asked that all the engi- 
neers of the country get together, that the Army and Navy 
Ordnance Departments get together with them, and that they 
establish one universal system of standards for screw-thread 
tolerances. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I will. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I would like to ask if you do not think that, 
in order to prevent any more ghastly failures, we had best have 
this commission selected by Congress? 

Mr. TILSON. It is, practically, because the bill itself takes 
care of it. I think, in the first place, the most appropriate 
selection is that of the Chief of the Bureau of Standards as the 


chairman of the commission. In view of the large amount of 
metal manufacturing done by, the War “Department, it should 
have a representative on the commission. The same is true of 
the Navy. Then I believe that the engineers of the country 
more nearly represent the private industries of the country, so 
far as manufacturing is concerned, than anyone else, nnd that 
the bringing in of these two engineers will be of great assist- 
ance to the other officials. More than that, it will tend to popu- 
larize this standardization or make it more acceptable to the 
great manufacturing industries of the country. 

Mr. COX. Right in connection with what the gentleman said 
in his closing remarks, and also in connection with what the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN] says, about Dr. Stratton, 
I am for the bill—— 

Mr. TILSON. I am glad the gentleman is. 

Mr. COX. That is, the Stratton end of it. But fs not the 
gentleman afraid that he is going to hamper and in a measure 
tie the hands of Dr. Stratton when he consents to put on two 
engineers from private life? 

Mr. TILSON. No. I would give Dr. Stratton the greatest 
help I could possibly give him, and I think I am doing just that 
in this bill. 

Mr. COX. Has Dr. Stratton ever told the gentleman he 
wanted these two extra engineers? 

Mr. TILSON. He appeared before the committee and favored 
this bill when it contained a provision for four engineers. I 
am sure he is not alarmed about the number of engineers. In 
fact, no one knows better than Dr. Stratton the valuable as- 
sistance that he will get from these men. 

ae x I hope he will get it, but I am very much alarmed 
about it. 

Mr. TILSON. I am sure he will get it, because the engineers 
are much interested in this matter, and they are an able body 
of men and will be ably represented on this commission. 

Now I yield to my colleague from Connecticut [Mr. Mexnitt]. 

Mr. MERRITT. As I take it, the idea of this bill is to help 
manufacturing and not prevent it. t 

Mr. TILSON. That is true. 

Mr. MERRITT. And if that is true, is it not true that the 
delegates from the automotive engineers and the mechanical 
engineers would recommend such standards as would further 
manufacturing? 

Mr. TILSON. That is true. The gentleman speaks from ex- 
perience as a representative of one of the most efficient and 
up-to-date manufacturing concerns in the whole country. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Section 2 provides: 

Such standards, when thus accepted and approved, shall be adopted 
and used in the several manufacturing plants under the control of the 
War and Navy Departments, and, so far as practicable. in all specifica- 
tions for screw threads in proposals for manufactured articles, parts, 
or materials to be used under the direction of these departments. 

That would involve a radical change in machinery in the 
various plants, would it not? f 

Mr. TILSON. No; not in machinery. It-may involve in 
some cases a slight change of tools, but not of machinery. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will let me 
put the question in the form of a statement, perhaps I can make 
it clearer. It may be that by reason of the change in plans 
or in machinery or in tools, as the gentleman has indicated, that 
there might be great delay in the manufacture of such tools as 
would be needed for war purposes, and the question is whether 
that would be the result of the passage of the bill? 

Mr. TILSON. No. I went into that very fully with the engi- 
neers and manufacturers. Here is what I got from them: Metal 
tools are very rapidly used up. ‘Three months is considered a 
sort of standard for the life of a cutting tool. Some last longer 
and some not so long. Gentlemen can see that as soon as a 
standard is set, all the tools thereafter would be ordered aceord- 
ing to this standard, and there being no penalty they could go 
on using the old tools as long as they lasted. Probably before 
the bill went into effect or before they got any Government work 
all the tools would be of the new standard, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But after the passage of this 
law I assume no contracts would be made unless in compliance 
therewith. But how would it affect existing contracts made 
prior to the passage of the law? 

Mr. TILSON. It would not affect existing contracts. There 
is no penalty, as the gentleman understands, and the only re- 
quirement is that in future specifications hereafter to be drawn 
such standards shall be required. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It being the law that the 
screw thread shall be of this standard, and a contract made 
prior to the law pending, would it not operate harshly on the 
contractor if the Government should say, “ We desire to have 
these screws made now in accordance with the Jaw” ? 


1918. 
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Mr. TILSON. Only specifications sent out after the law went 
into effect would be affected. These could not change a pre- 
existing contract. The gentleman will understand that this 
is not going to be the making of entirely new standards, but it 
will be an acceptance, perhaps, in a large measure of some of 
the standards already in existence. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman sees no danger 
of infringing upon existing contracts? 

Mr. TILSON. Not the slightest. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 
theman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I understand the object of 
this bill is to haye every bolt of the same size and standard 
thread? 

Mr. TILSON. Ves. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. For instance, if I ama farmer 
and have a reaper, and a bolt breaks in that reaper, I cah not 
get any bolt from any other concern but the one that manufac- 
tures that reaper. Is it the object of this bill that all bolts of 
like dimensions shall be of the same standard, so that I can go 
to any hardware store and buy a bolt of the same standard? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. The intention is that ultimately every 
nut of a bolt of any particular size, type, or description will fit 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


every screw of the same size, type, or description of bolt wher- 


ever they may come together. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. If this bili is passed, I can 
send to the hardware store and will not haye to send to the 
manufacturer? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 
ate that way. 
able thing. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 
willing? 

Mr. TILSON. They are not only willing, they are eager for 
these standards. 

I wish to say in this connection that the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures very thoroughly considered this bill. 
Committees of this House are usually selected from Members 
scattered all over the country, but in considering this bill this 
committee were all from Missouri. They all had to be shown, 
The committee started out in a very critical frame of mind, re- 
solved that they must be shown that no harm would come from 
this bill and that it would serve a good purpose, 

Mr, FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes, 

Mr. FESS. I have had many inquiries as to why this matter 
is not left with the Bureau of Standards, 

Mr. TILSON. There are a great many reasons. In the first 
place, as I stated a little earlier in my remarks, the Bureau of 
Standards already has a number of things that it is doing under 
the direct and positive requirement of law. This is not one of 
them. Dr. Stratton, the Director of the Bureau of Standards, 
admitted that he might go ahead and do it by himself. but he 
and others connected with this matter feel that it would help 
immensely if it were given the prestige and standing that legis- 
Jation on the subject would give to it. The appointment of a 
commission by legislative authority to do this thing will help 
all over the country to cause people to know about it and 
aceept it more readily if it comes about in this way, 

Mr. FESS. Then I understand that the head of the Bureau 
of Standards would prefer to have it left with the commission 
instead of with the bureau? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. He realizes that he will get invaluable 
help from these engineers and from the War and Nayy Depart- 
ments, and he realizes that a standard formulated in that way 
will be much more readily accepted than if he proceeded to do 
it on his own questionable authority. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON, Certainly. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If the gentleman will permit, I would like 
to say to my colleague [Mr. Fess] that it was the opinion of the 
members of the committee when this bill was first brought be- 
fore it for consideration that the Director of the Bureau of 
Standards already had the authority to do what is sought to be 
done under this bill. That question was propounded to the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Standards, and he seemed to be of 
opinion that a special mandate from Congress, n law requiring 
the doing of this certain thing, would have more effect and 
would accomplish more than he could hope to do without the 
passage of this bill. The committee were of a doubtful turn 
of mind; I will say that. We had hearings for four days on 
this bill, and it was only because of the representations of the 
Army and the Navy and the Director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and the insistence of the author of the bill, the gentleman 


Itis hoped that it will ultimately eventu- 
A standardization of bolts would be a very desir- 
manufacturers 


Are the 


from Connecticut [Mr. Tirson], that we decided to report the 
‘bill favorably. 

Mr. BANKHEAD and Mr. LONERGAN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I will yield first to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama; then to my colleague from Connecticut. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. As I understand the provisions of this bill, the com- 
mission has got to make its investigations and final report 
within one year after the passage of the act? 

Mr. 'TILSON. The engineers present, Dr. Stratton, 
others all agreed that it could be done within that time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. When they reach an agreement on that 
standard, how is that to be put into practical effect among the 
manufacturers of this country? 

Mr. TILSON. It is to be promulgated by the Secretary of 
Commerce and printed as a public document by him. There- 
after it is to be used in the arsenals and navy yards of the 
country and, so far as practicable, put into all specifications 
thereafter given by the War and Navy Departments, 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I understand that your bill provides that, 
as to contracts for the Army and Navy, these specifications are 
mandatory after the commission has agreed upon a standard? 


and 


Mr. TILSON, So far as practicable. 

Mr. BANKHEAD.. But it does not affect general commercial 
enterprises? 

Mr. TILSON. It is not compulsory, but it is expected to 


affect them very much, because they are eager to have a stand- 
ard. There is no penalty. The bill carries its own penalty 
because of the great desirability and great advantage of all 
having a uniform standard. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TILSON. I promised to yield first to my colleague from 
Connecticut. : 

Mr. LONERGAN. The gentleman first introduced in the 
Sixty-fourth Congress a bill, something like 18 months ago. 
That is true? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. LONERGAN. And there were hearings on that bill? 

Mr. TILSON Yes; before a subcommittee, 

Mr. LONERGAN. And notice was given to all who might be 
interested—not only Government oflicials, but those engaged in 
manufacturing? 

Mr. TILSON, Yes. I took pains to do that myself—to notify 
metal manufacturers very widely, especially those who make 
MEON machinery and tools and so on, so far as I could reach 
them. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Aud, to the gentleman's knowledge, was 
there any opposition offered to the bill on the part of either ofti- 
cials or manufacturers? 

Mr. TILSON, There has never been the slightest opposition 
that I have heard from anyone, and I have my files full of let- 
lers from eminent engineers and from manufacturers all over 
the country favoring it. 

Mr. LONERGAN, I will ask the gentleman, In the opinion of 
the oficials in the War and Navy Departments, if this standard 
had been fixed prior to our entrance into the war, would it not 
have been of material assistance to this Government and to 
the allies? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman has brought out n point that 
Jam very glad he mentioned, because it is correct. I have had 
the most positive information that freak threads, as they might 
be called, have interfered as much as any other one thing in a 
number of very important matters in connection with the present 
war. I am informed that this one thing has interfered to some 
extent with the aviation program that we hear so much about 
just now; that it has been hampered by this very lack of uni- 
formity in the matter of screw threads. 

Mr. WINSLOW. There is a screw loose somewhere. 

Mr. TEMPLE. As I understand, the passage of this bill 
would not serap any machinery or cause any manufacturer to 
throw a single tool into the waste heap, and the only force there 
would be to put this into effect would be that the manufacturer 
would find it convenient to conform to the universal standard, 
rather than to manufacture things that were not of a size that 
some people might want to put them to. We have had recently 
an example of passing a law without a penaity—the law 
changing the clock. If any man does not want to change his 
clock or set his watch there is no penalty, except that he finds 
himself absolutely out of harmony with everybody clse. 

Mr. TILSON. He will miss his train. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman has stated the matter well 
Edo not mean that there may not be anything scrapped. Tu case 


a man has some tools that are used very seldom, which may 
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Jast an indefinite time. and some of them may be tools that are 
out of standard. there may possibly have te be some of them 
scrapped, but any enterprising manufacturer would agree at 
once that that was trifling as compared with the great adyan- 
tage to be gained on the other side. 

Mr. TEMPLE. There is nothing, however, to compel lum to 
scrap anything. 

Mr. TILSON. Not at all. 

Mr. TEMPLE. If he scraps anything it is because he finds 
it to his advantage to do so. 

Mr. TILSON. That is correct. 

Mr. PLATT. The tools used in making screw threads are 
taps and dies, which are small and not very expensive, and many 
of them are now within the standard. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. It is not going to be a serious matter 
at all. The manufacturers have had un opportunity to protest 
against that side of it, and not one of them has done so. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If the gentleman from Connecticut will 
yield to me 

Mr. TILSON. T yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I wish to inform the committee that at 
the hearings held on this bill on January 27 anid February 5, 
1917, ‘there appeared before the committee Mr. E. H. Ehrman, 
of Chicago. representing the Chicago Screw Co.; Mr. Horace K. 
Jones, of the Corbin Screw Co., of Hartford, Conni; Mr. Frank 
O. Wells, president of the Springfield Tap & Die Co. of 
Springfield, Mass., and three or four other representatives of 
influential concerns und companies who are interested and 
affected by the passage of this bill, and they all were strongly 
in favor of its passage. 

Mr. TILSON, The gentleman states it correctly. 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WEBB. 1 ask unanimous consent to publish in the RECORD 
a letter from the Attorney General and a letter from the War 
Industries Board concerning the manufacture of silk in the 
Atlanta Penitentiary. I want them printed in the back of the 
Recorp and not in the proceedings. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North ‘Carolina [Mr. WEBB]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, just a moment longer on these 
diagrams. I have presented here a diagram which shows a 
screw enlarged. The spaces above the middle line are very 
much magnified and represent thousandths of an inch. Those 
Above the line represent thousandths of an inch in the tap thread 
and below the line thousantiths of an inch in the screw ‘thread. 
If screws could be made an absolute fit. which is an impossi- 
bility, they would conform to nn imaginary line through the 
center of that chart. The smallest possible technical allowance 
is figured there at one ten-thousandth. That is so fine that it 
is impracticable. 

Mr. GARNER. Imaginary. 

Mr. TILSON, Almost Imaginary. The smallest possible prac- 
tical allowance is given at five ten-thousandths. That is about 
as close as any serew can be commercially made to fit. 

I have here projected on another ehart whut that means. 
Here is a thread magnified 50 diameters. If that screw fitted 
perfectly it would conform to this outside line. It can not be 
made to fit perfectly, but the zone of tolerance is indicated by the 
space between the line at the apex of the screw thread down te 
that double line. Anywhere between those two points would be 
considered a perfect.screw. That would be within the tolerance 
allowed. The zone indicated by ‘the shaded marking is called 
the tolerance zone. 

I have here n diagram showing n number of threads magnified 
50 diameters, the same us the other, and I call attention to how 
imperfect some of those screw threads are. On this lower line 


I yield to 


are some threads in commercial screws greatly magnified, show- | 


ing the discrepancies. 

I present here a chart made up of screws taken from 26 dif- 
ferent bardware stores. Some one went to different hardware 
stores, buying in each a box of the same description of nuts and 
bolts. They were supposed to be exactly the same, answering 
the same description. It was attempted to put them together, 
taking the nuts off from one lot and putting them on the screws 
of the others. I have here delineated the result. Tf the screws 
had exactly fitted they would have come across the middle line 
und the line would be straight. The variations are shown here, 
some being so wide that the taps would not go on the screws at 
all nnd some being so loose that you could put them on and spin 
them with one finger until they went the entire length of the 
screw. Yet they were all supposed to be exactly the same. 

Mr. KREIDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON, Yes. 
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Mr. KREIDER, I think what the gentleman refers to is the 
resutt of faulty manufacture. The one thing I was interested 
in is whether the commussion so appointed would probably reconi- 
mend in ordinary nut bolts to haye a certain number of threads 
per inch-—on the 3-inch bolt, the half-inch bolt, and the iuch 
bolt. and so forth, 

Mr. TILSON That is one of the five points I mentioned— 
that is, the lead, the number of threads per incl.. 

Mr. KREIDER. I want te know whether the committee took 
into consideration the fact that iron bolts used by farmers. n 
cheap bolt, and differentiated between those and the steel bolt 
that is used to bolt up two pieces of steel or iron which must 
have so many more threads per inch. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; and the degree of tolerance is very differ- 
ent. The commission will probably report tolerances in ‘class A. 
class B, and class C, and so on, applying to different kinds or 
work, so that the gentleman's mowing machine might be put 
upon one basis while finer machinery might be put upon another. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUSTED. I will yield to the gentleman five minutes 
more, 

Mr. FILSON. Further replying to the question of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, not only would there be a different standard, 
as far as lead is concerned, but a different standard of the toler- 
ance of the thread allowed to different classes of work. So that 
work requiring a very tight and accurate fit would be in one 
class and a very loose fit in another. I will state to the gen- 
teman that in the manufacture of ordnance there is one article 
that requires a higher degree of accuracy than any other, and 
that is the thread of the gun barrel. It has to be extremely 
accurate. so that it would be in class A or class AA of work 
when you come to the matter of accuracy of fit. Then down the 
line in articles where there is no necessity of being a tight it 
it would not be required. If a tight fit is unnecessarily-re- 
quired, it might be a great loss to the Government or the indi- 
vidual. All that is what this commission is to determine. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In my original question I asked whether 
the English system of measuring standard screws was not bused 
on the metrie system, whereas in this country our manufac- 
turers have adopted the other system. 

Mr. TILSON. The standard wonld have to be made in both, 
because at the present time we are manufacturing many 
things by the English method by inches and feet, but we are 
also manufacturing, as the gentleman knows, the T5-milimeter 
and the 155-millimeter gun and ammunition to fit them. A 
number of things we are manufacturing under the metric sys- 
tem, so that the standard would have to be made universal, so 
that it could be used either way, either by the metric system 
or uny other. There is no attempt here to change the standard 
to the metric system or to fix any other system of measure. 
e STAFFORD. It is proposed to have two different stand- 

Mr. TILSON. No; the same standard, but work it out for 
the metric system and for the other system also, It would 
have to be so on account of the number of things we are manu- 
facturing according to the metric system in this country, but 
it will not require the metric system to be used. 

This is a very technical and perhaps difficult matter to un- 
derstand, but I am convinced, after a somewhat prolonged study 
of the subject, that it is of very great importance in the prog- 
ress of the metal industry in this country. I believe it will serve 
a useful purpose, und in that I am backed by the officers of 
the Army, the Navy, the Bureau of Standards, and eminent 
engineers representing the manufacturing industries all over 
the country, 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I am in entire sympathy with 
what the gentleman has said, but I recall in a speech the gentle- 
man made some time ago he spoke of the difficulty of getting dies 
and jigs and other mechanical devices when the pattern of the 
guns was changed. Would there be any such difficulty in change 
ing the standard of screws so as to throw commercial enter- 
prises into confusion? 

Mr. TILSON, No. I referred to that a little earlier in my 
remarks. Perhaps the gentleman was called out of the Hall 
Just at that moment, but I have gone into that very thoroughly 
with the manufacturers und engineers, and they are convinced 
that the number of tools that will eventually have to be changed 
will be absolutely trifling, because tools wear out very rapidly, 
The tooling up of a manufacturing concern must be done over 
und over and over ngain. As soon as the standard is fixed alt 
of the new tools will be made according to the new standard, 
and the gentleman understands that this is not intended to 
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change the whole system or change the standard of the screw 
thread perhaps at all, but it is simply to standardize what 
proper commercial allowances are in the manufacture of screws. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut has again expired. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks]. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I was one of the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures that in- 
vestigated this subject at the last session, and as the industry 
of screw manufacturing was unfolded by the witnesses who ap- 
peared before that committee, and their handicaps under the 
present conditions told us, the more convincing it became that 
this bill was a great necessity. It may seem trifling at first, 
no doubt, to consider a matter of this kind, but when we heard 
these manufacturers, representing many millions of dollars of 
eapital, tell us the need for this legislation we all became con- 
vinced that the proper thing for Congress to do was to pass the 
bill. The great secret of American success, the great charac- 
teristic of American business and industry, is standardization. 
That is the keynote in many “actories which spells success, and 
this bill merely standardizes the toleration in the manufacture 


* of screws. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to ask the gentleman whether in 
the hearings to which he refers any consideration was given 
as to the practicability by the manufacturers of bolts and nuts 
adjusting themselyes within a year to these new standards? 
In glancing over the hearings of both this year and last year 1 
do not find any reference being made as to the practicability 
of adjustment. We all agree, of course, that a standard thread 
would be a great advantage in the trade generatiy, but the idea 
I have in mind is as to whether the manufacturing establish- 
ments can within a year adjust themselves to the new conditions. 

Mr. HICKS. Let me answer the gentleman by stating this, 
that, while I do not recall in detail what transpired a year ago, 
in talking this morning with the gentleman from Connecticut, 
Mr. Merrurrr, of the Yale Lock Co., and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Winstow, and other manufacturers on the 
floor of Congress, I find they are all of opinion that the manu- 
facturers can very easily adapt themselves to this standardiza- 
tion in a short space of time, and it will not be a handicap to 
that industry if this bill becomes a law. Let me say this, that 
this bill, as I take it, does not standardize tolerances as a 
whole, or at least in the same degree. I mean by that this, that 
instead of all screws being given the same tolerance, each class 
of work will have its own special tolerance, which, I think, is 
different from what most people imagine. In other words, the 
high-grade work will have small tolerance and the rougher work 
a larger degree of tolerance, with variations in between. I have 
nothing further to say on the matter except this, that I do be- 
lieve, in the interest of efficiency, which is the very thing we are 
all striving for at the present time, the enactment of this bill 
into law is of great importance and a necessity of the hour. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mn Emerson}. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this meas- 
ure and shall vote for it. I did not obtain time, however, to 
speak about that, but I do desire to address the committee for a 
short time concerning a resolution which I introduced this 
morning to amend Rule XXXIV of the House, providing for 
admission to the galleries. That resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That Rule XXXIV of the House Rules be amended so that 


the same shall read as follows: ` 
“The Speaker shafi set aside a portion of the west gallery for the 


use of the President of the United States, the members of his Cabinet, 
justices of the Supreme Court, who shall issue tickets of admission for 


the same, 
“The Seeretary of State shall issue cards of admission bearing his 


signature to foreign ministers and suites. 

No other person shall be admitted to any part of the gallery with- 
out a card signed by a Member of the House, a Delegate, or one of the 
officers of the House. 

This rule shall be in effect during the present war. 

“This rule shall not abridge in any way Rule XXXV and amendments 
adopted thereto governing representatives of the press.” 

During the period of this war it is the duty of this House to 
guard in every way possible the proceedings in this House that 
might give aid and comfort to the enemy. 

No person should be admitted to the gallery of this House 
unless he is given a card of admission signed by the President 
or Vice President of the United States, a member of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet, a judge of the Supreme Court, or is admitted 
under rules prescribed for the members of the press or by card 
signed by a Member. We ask the War and Navy Departments 
to observe secrecy and criticize them if they do not. 


We ask the press of this country not to print information that 
would give aid and comfort to the enemy, and we must admit the 
press of this country has kept the faith. 

Why should we permit anybody and everybody to enter the 
gallery of this House? 

Any citizen of this country who desires admission to the gal- 
lery can get it by asking his Congressman or Delegate. 

Spies should be kept out. I presume there are persons sitting 
in the gallery every day this House is in session listening to get 
any and all the information they can. 

While we had the Navy appropriation bill up members of that 
committee were talking about some things that happened in the 
hearings before that committee that other members said were 
confidential. It was not published in the papers, but if the 
Kaiser's representative was sitting in the gallery he got the 
information for the Kaiser. 

I believe during this war the galleries should be carefully 
protected, 

I sometimes feel that if we did away with the distribution of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, excepting, of course, to Members, 
officials, and the press, during this war it would be a good thing 
for the country. It certainly would expedite business and would 
prevent information going to the enemy. Hearings before com- 
mittees should be protected. We should do every possible thing 
we can do to prevent any information reaching the enemy that 
would injure our cause in any way. Information that the press 
should not publish would be taken care of by the press cen- 
sorship. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. NORTON]. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, the debate on this bill and the 
explanation of it that has already been made by members of the 
committee leads me to believe that the demand for the enact- 
ment of legislation of this kind is a serious reflection upon the 
efficiency of the chief executive officers cf the Army and of the 
Navy. It appears to me that any necessity for legislation of this 
character by Congress emphasizes 2 gross lack of common-sense 
business practice and coordination between two great depart- 
ments of the Government, If the chief executive officers of the 
Army and of the Navy would awaken to their responsibilities 
and see to it that some of the things are done that would be 
done by good business men in private business there would be no 
need for Congress to waste valuable time in the consideration 
of a bill of this character. If there has been and is need for 
standardization of screw threads, there is no good reason why 
executive officials of the Army and Navy should not have gotten 
together and adopted standards for screw threats and for dies 
and gauges and required these standards to be used in manu- 
facturing supplies for the Government. ‘There is no good reason 
under the sun why it should be necessary for Congress to waste 
valuable time in enacting legislation for the appointment of a 
commission to do the work that should have been properly done 
by executive officials of the Army and of the Navy. I must con- 
fess that I am not greatly surprised to find that officers of the 
Army and Navy whose business it properly bas been to have 
done this work have not done it, and that no standards for 
screw threads have been adopted in all the years that there has 
been need for such standardization. From what I have seen of 
the indifference and lack of common-sense business ability on the 
part of some of the highest officers in the Army and Navy, I am 
not surprised that they have not displayed initiative or energy 
enough to get together and agree upon these standards and put 
them into force. The trouble in this case is of the same kind that 
exists in other cases where a woeful lack of efficiency evidences 
itself all through both the Army and the Navy. The reason 
that standards have not long since been adopted by the Army 
and the Navy is because the officers whose business it properly 
is to do such work have avoided the responsibility and have left 
it to be done by some one else, and it has not been done at all. 
In the Army and Navy there seems to be a studied attempt on 
the part of executive officers to shift responsibility to the other 
fellow. Instead of there being an effort on the part of every 
executive officer in the Army and Navy to do his utmost to bring 
about the highest efficiency in the work of the Army and Navy, 
the effort on the part of each one seems to be directed to do as 
little as possible and to do nothing to-day that can be left undone 
until to-morrow. Evidence of this fact is made plain in the con- 
dition that exists at present in the wor’ of the program for the 
construction of aeroplanes for the Army. In this work it is 
mighty difficult to find any executive who considers himself re- 
sponsible for the real accomplishment of any part of the pro- 
gram. From what I have observed of the mental attitude of 
many of the executive officers of the Army and Navy I should 
expect that if you went to an executive official in the Navy 


Department and talked to him in regard to the standardization : 
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of screw thrends he would at once say that that was not any 
part of his business, 

The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, too, 
would he very likely to disclaim all responsibility for the failure 
on the part of their subordimates to have these standards 
adopted) and required: in all specifications for supplies for the 
Army and Navy. The fact is it is time for executive officers 
of the Army and Navy to realize that the common people of 
this country ire going to. und have a right to, hold them 
responsible for results. They are going to be held responsible 
for real results and for efficiency in the Army and Navy, 
and rightly so, no matter how greatly they may wish to 
avoid their just responsibilities, If. as the gentlemen of the 
committee represent to the House, there has been and is a great 
and crying need for the thing to be done that is proposed to be 
done under authority of this bill, then some executive officers 
in the Army an some executive officers in the Navy are grossly 
at fault because it has not been done long since. Chief execu- 
tive officers. of the Army and the Navy, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Standards, should have long ugo recommended the 
standardization of screw threads. that is proposed to be done 
by the commission authorized under the provisions of this bill. 

Last week I visited one of the great aviation ground schools 
at St. Paul. Minn. I found there more than 3.000 enlisted men 
pursuing courses in the mechanics of aeroplanes and motor 
vehicles. At this aviation school I observed inside and outside 
the buildings. more than half a hundred fully equipped biplanes. 
These machines were of the large type, and I presume cost in 
the neighborhood! of between five and ten thousani dollars each. 
The officer in charge of the school told me that there was not a 
single one of these planes fit to be used in flying. They were 
all new machines, fully equipped with engines, propellers, 
planes, just as they had been turned out from the factory and 
sold to our Government. I said. there were about 50 ef these 
machines. I think that there were. as a mutter of fact, nearer 
a hundred of them, The officer in charge of the school said 
they had: been sent out to him through orders from Washington, 
The building and grounds of the school were overcrowded with 
these recently manufactured but useless and out-of-date ma- 
chines. There was not one of them. E was told, that any 
aviator would be willing to get into and risk his life in in an 
attempt te make a flight over the city of St. Paul. 

Some executive officer is certainly grossly at fault because 
these useless biplanes have been sold to the Government and 
sent away out there to St. Paul, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to suggest that the people of this vountry—the common 
people, the people that are found in every-day walks of life 
are anxious, rendy; and willing to support the administration's 
program in this war. They are giving their money freely and 
generously to the support of the war. as was evidenced. by the 
recent tremendous. contributions to the liberty toan. They are 
anxious, ready. and willing to support this war, as is further 
evidenced by the fact that they are sending to the front In 
this war their boys who are the most precious. jewels of their 
souls. But while the people of the country are anxious. ready, 
and willing to support the war, they expect. om the part of execu- 
tive officers of the Government, efficiency and real accomplish- 
ments from the expenditure of their money and from the use of 
the energy, strength. and lifeblood of their sons, und it should 
not be forgotten that they are going to hokl the executive officers: 
of the Government responsible for real aecomplishments. Con- 
gress is not and will not be held responsible for the things that 
should and can ently be done by executive officers. 

In the last analysis. the responsibility for real results lies 
with the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, and in the 
last analysis, whether the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy wills it or not, the rank and the file of the country will 
hold him and the chief executives of the different departments of 
the Government responsible for lack of efficiency in the Army 
and Navy and for wasteful expenditures of the publie funds. 
The responsibility for results that rightly falls upon the shoul- 
ders of the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy und of 
the chief executive officers of the different departments of the 
Government can not be shifted by the appointment of nny in- 
vestizating committee or committees. Congress itself, as well 
as the rank andl file of the people ef the country, must depend 
upon the executive officers. of the Government for efficiently 
earrying into effeet the program for the conduct of this wur. 
The individunl Members of this Congress. I know, are to-day 
and have been at ull times since the beginning of the war, rendy 
and willing te respond to any request for legislation or appre- 
Printions or for cooperation, to aid in the conduct of the war 
that the President muy see fit to ask from them. Personally. I 
think that a emumission of five er seven. Members for planuing 

and supervising our war program should have been appeinted by 
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Congress. However. since the President and his Cabinet Nave 
willed. otherwise and luve assumed to take that responstbitity 
onto themselves, the people of the country—the mmm men nmel 
'wor.en of the country—are rightly und justly going to hold the 
President and his Cabinet responsible for efficieney in the con- 
duct of all the details of the war und for the proper expemliture 
of the public funds. 

In conclusion, I wish to again state that in my judgment the 
enuctment of legislation of the kind proposed in this bill woukl 
be wholly unnecessary if executive officers in the Army anid in 
the Navy were awake to their duties and suw to the doing of 
things that it is their plain duty to have done. The Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy, by just a few seratehes 
of their pens, could have had accomplished and should long since 
have had done all this legistation seeks to have done. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I had a request for five min- 
utes from the gentleman from California [Mr. Cnunen! but he 
does not seem to be on the floor of the House. I have no fur- 
ther requests for time on this side. I do not eare to prolong 
the discussion myself further than to say that L think this is 
un important war measure which should pass. It is in the in- 
terest of greater efficiency. It will tend to speed up production, ` 
and I feel very sure that the progress of our war work, espe- 
cially in the production of aeroplanes, has been seriously lin- 
peded by the failure in the past to adopt the standards pro- 
vided for in this bill, - 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr: HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. Moch of Pennsylvania. This bill does not contem- 

` plate any expenditure of public money? 

Mr. HUSTED. No expenditure whatever, as I understand it, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman care—— 

Mr. HUSTED. I am corrected as to that statement, it does 
provide for necessary clerival expenses, but no sularies ure 
carried in the bill. 

Mr. TILSON. The only expense I can see that it possibly 
entails will be for such time as the Army and Navy representa- 
tives and the Director of the Bureau of Standards, who ure 
already paid out of Government money. spend on it, and such 
clerical assistance as they may need in tabulating the results. 

Mr. HUSTED. But ne salary to anybody. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, That is the point I wanted to 
bring out, whether by creating a commission to do the work 
which upparently we bave an agency already in existence to do 
we would be multiplying expenses ot the Government for clerical 

shire? 

Mr. HUSTED. Not at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsyivania, 
forth, 

Mr. TILSON. So far as the clerical work is. concerned, it 
would require just as. much if the Director of the Bureau of 
Standards was to do this on his own hook, and just as much of 
his time would be required, probably more, than will be required 
under this bill. because under this bill he will have the assist- 
ance of four other competent men. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. . 

Mr. NORTON. I have no disposition to oppose this legisla- 
tion, but E desire to know whether the work it proposes could 
not be done in another way. Would not an order from the Sevre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to put into effect 
in the Government u standardization of screw threads. accom- 
plish without legislation what this bill proposes to accomplish? 

Mr. TILSON, Frankly, I do not believe it would accomplish 
It at all, and I am somewhat doubtful as to the authority of any 
official to do it. 

Mr. NORTON. Would the gentleman say why it would not 
accomplish it? All you aim by this bill is to put the standardi- 
zation in Government use. 

Mr, TIL SON. There are n good many things you can do by 
legisiation which you can not do by Executive order. While this 
work might be done by Executive order, I do not think it would 
be done, und Lam perfectly contident it would not be so well done, 
nor would it meet with the same general acceptance as would 
the work of a commission constituted In the way this one is. 

Mr. HUSTED. I yield back the balance ef my time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 


Be it enacted, cete.. That a commission fs hereby created, to be known 
as the Commission. for the Standardization of w Threads, herein- 
after referred to as the commission. which shall be composed of five 
commissioners, one of whom shall be the Director of the Bureau of 
Standards, who shail be chairman of the commission; one a 


Wilk the gentleman yield? 


Traveling expenses, and so 
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sioned officer of the Army, to be appointed by the Secretary of War; 
one a commissioned officer of the Navy, to be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy: and two to be appointed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, one of whom shall be chosen from nominations made by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers and one from nominations 
made by the Society of Automotive Engineers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

As to the appointments to be made by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, which perhaps are the only civil appointments that 
would be made, are they to be confined to members of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers and the Society of 
Automotive Engineers? 

Mr. TILSON. It is expected that these will be nominated 
by these societies, and as these societies contain a very large 
proportion of the engineers of the country it is thereby hoped 
to have a representation of a very large body of the engineers 
of this country in these selections, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then the board which is to 
be advisory to the Bureau of Standards, as I understand it 

Mr, TILSON. Is to be a part of the commission. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. It is to be made up 
wholly of officers of the Army and Navy and these accredited 
engineers? 

Mr. TILSON. That is it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
well-known technical societies? 

Mr. TILSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So there is no opportunity 
for the appointment of outside civilians at all? 

Mr. TILSON. There will be no opportunity, as I understand 
it, for the appointment of anybody except those nominated by 
these societies. But the gentleman will understand that these 
societies have a large proportion of the engineers of the country 
in their membership. And I think the country will be assured 
of the highest possible grade of assistants as chosen from 
these societies, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that the provision made in this paragraph is a good one, be- 
cause there can be no possible concealment of purpose and there 
can be no political appointment or any personal appointment, as 
I understand it. I rather wish this provision had held with re- 
gard to another bill recently passed by the House and by the 
other body and approved by the President. ‘That bill gave to 
an inventor of some mysterious force, which was not very fully 
explained to the House, the right, in conjunction with the Secre- 
tary of a department, to select experts, to determine the value 
of an alleged discovery of a new-found force. The world has 
been waiting now for, lo, these three months for the fruition of 
the hopes of the gentlemen, more or less gullible, who voted 
for the Garabed privilege. The Department of the Interior has 
the matter in charge, and up to date, so far as I am informed, 
there has been no announcement of the distinguished scientists, 
engineers, or technical experts who were to join hands as be- 
tween the author of the invention and the department to bring 
the war to a speedy close. Certain Members of Congress, 
patriotic to the core and extremely desirous of serving their 
country, are now sweating egislative blood, I understand, be- 
cause the object of their confidence has not yet made good. 
However, it is to be hoped that in due course these gentlemen 
will be relieved of their anxiety and that we may be speedily 
enabled to revise our draft lists and our terrific Army and Navy 
expenditures as Garabed takes the field. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think the reason why 
the names of the distinguished men who were to pass upon the 
new discovery have been withheld was because of the fear that 
their knowledge would be discovered by the public to the same 
extent that Garabed feared that the knowledge he possesses 
might be discovered by somebody else? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. From all I can learn from 
newspaper reports of the doings and sayings of Garabed, he has 
been as mysterious since the passage of the bill giving him an 
exclusive privilege as he was before the passage of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of said commission to ascertain and 
establish standards for screw t ds, which shall be submitted to the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
Commerce for their acceptance and approval, Such standards, when 
thus accepted and approved, shall be adopted and used in the several 
manufacturing plants under the control of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and, so far as practicable, in all specifications for screw threads 
in poo s for manufactured articles, parts, or materials to be used 
under the direction of these departments. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 


Members of established and 


As I remarked in some queries that I propounded to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trrson], the author <f this bill, 
I fear that the difficulty will be in the adjusting of the manu- 
facturing establishments to the new standards that are adopted 
within the year by this commission. Here in this second sen- 
tence you make it mandatory in one case that when such stand- 
ards are determined and approved they are to be adopted and 
used in the several manufacturing plants under control of the 
War and Navy Departments, and in the next clause you relieve 
these standards of that mandatory acceptance by saying that— 
so far as practicabie, in all specifications for screw threads in pro- 
posals for manufactured articles, parts, or materials to be used under 
the direction of these departments. 

In one case you compel all manufacturing establishments 
under the control of the War and Navy Department. to aceept 
those standards and put them in force, and yet in the other 
instance, so far as specifications are concerned, you give t lee- 
way, making it énly enforcible so far as practicable. 

Because I fear the difficulty of the adjusting by the manufac- 
turing interests to the practical adoption of these standards, I 
wish to ask the gentleman whether he would not accept an 
amendment so as to make it privileged for th: e standards to 
be adopted in the several manufacturing establishments when 
they are found to be practicable, under rules and regulations to 
be prescribed by the respective Secretaries? 

That would relieve the difficulty that I have in foreseeing the 
practical adoption of the recommendations of this commission: 
Much has been said here about the value of standardization. 
We all realize that if there was some mechanical device that 
had never been produced before it would be far better for the 
Government to adopt a standard than to allow the manufac- 
turers to go ahead haphazardly and adopt different types for 
themselves. But we realize also that, so far as bolts and screw 
threads are concerned, there are many different characters of 
screw threads on the respective bolts required for manufactur- 
ing purposes, ‘There are some engines here manufactured in 
Great Britain, sent over here, parts of motors, and the like. It 
is perhaps absolutely necessary to use those engines in war 
facilities; and yet you would require them absolutely to adopt 
the standard as required by this commission in all manufactur- 
ing plants under the control of the War Department and the 
Navy Department. We do not give the War and Navy Depart- 
ments any leeway whatever, but say they must be accepted in 
those manufacturing establishments. 

I am somewhat acquainted with the good work performed by 
the Society of Automotive Engineers in their setting types and 
Standards as to tires and the like, and as to automobile motors, 
resulting in large economies and savings to the manufacturing 
trade, but we should not in our haste create hardships and de- 
lays in manufacturing. So I am going to offer, Mr. Chairman, 
the following amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk to be 
reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Starrorp: On page 2, line 9, after the 
word “used,” insert “so far as practicable under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, re- 
spectively.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. The adoption of this amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, would make it harmonize with the idea of the com- 
mittee in leaving it discretionary in a way, so far as the prac- 
ticability of its adoption is concerned, in the extension of these 
standards to specifications for manufactured articles, by extend- 
ing the same leeway in its adoption to manufacturing plants 
under the control of the War and Navy Departments. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
assumes, if there is any merit in his contention, that the War 
and Navy Departments, having approved a standard—and they 
must approve it before it is of any force whatsoever—having 
approved a standard and promulgated it, then they must be by 
legislation excused from using it in the Government arsenals 
or the factories under the control of the Government. 

As a inatter of fact, there is no penalty in this bill. There is 
nothing to compel anybody to use this standard. There is no 
penalty if they do not use it. The Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy do not need to approve it unless they 
wish to do so. As to the words “used as far as practicable in 
specifications,” the reason for that is that there may be, In the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Navy or the Secretary of War, 
cases where it will be for the public interest not to require this 
particular standard in some specifications that they may issue. 
So far, however, as providing that the War and Navy Depart- 
ments may be excused from the application of their own stand- 
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ards, which they have approved and promulgated, it seems to 
me there is no use for it whatever; that it is really futile, be- 
cause they have in effect that right to start with. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman recognize that the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of Commerce, as provided in this section, might 
agree that a standard should be adopted because it is best for 
the future development of the industry, and yet there might be 
exceptional instances where it might not be advisable to have 
it extended and adopted immediately? 

The purpose of my amendment is to grant some leeway to 
the Secretaries, so that even though they may believe that the 
standard should be adopted for all time, nevertheless it should 
be delayed in its enforcement as to specific instances by reason 
of the difficulty, perhaps, of having the necessary screw threads 
to meet those prescribed standards. That is the purpose of 
the amendment I offer. 

Mr. TILSON. I am unable to see any utility whatever in 
the gentleman's amendment, or that it relieves the Secretary 
of War or the Secretary of the Navy from any embarrassment 
whatsoever. They will have entire control over this matter 
to start with, and as a matter of fact, if it is not enforced there 
is no penalty, and they can not be prosecuted and could not 
be impeached if they did not approve of such a standard or 
did not use it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
further? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand, then, that it is the 
purpose of this bill that, after the commission has reported on 
a respective standard of screw threads, the respective Secre- 
taries shall not approve them in their entirety, but by piece- 
meal from time to time, as the manufacturing trade enables 
them to be approved for the best interests of manufacturing? 

Mr. TILSON. The bill provides that until so approved by 
these gentlemen it does not have to be used. I think the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin has the wrong idea, that we are trying 
to impose something upon some Government official against 
his will, when all that we are attempting to do here is to 
furnish standards which they may use, and which they will be 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


glad to use, 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
2 — MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy have the power to stand- 
ardize these implements without any law. 

Mr. TILSON. They do have, I will say to the gentleman, or 
try to within their own departments. 

Mr. MADDEN. And I understand that this law simply con- 
fines the power which they are to exercise to the department 
over which they have jurisdiction or to the plants manufactur- 
ing the articles for the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. To the extent that things can be stand- 
ardized, they should be standardized. That makes for econ- 
omy. That makes certain the furnishing of a spare part 
wherever needed, and makes these spare parts easy to obtain. 

I think all this bill does is to find places for five commis- 
sioners, whatever their names or titles may be, and whether 
they will be able to supply knowledge not already in the pos- 
session of the Bureau of Standards is a problematical ques- 
tion. I think the Bureau of Standards already has the power 
to standardize parts of machinery made by the Government 
under Government contracts, where the Secretary of War or 
the Secretary of the Navy have jurisdiction over that manu- 
facture under the contract. If the bill proposed to standardize 
screw threads in every manufacturing plant in the United 
States and make necessary the purchase and manufacture of 
new dies in all those establishments, then I think there might 
possibly be reason to object to the passage of the bill, because 
that would involve an expenditure by private individuals in 
the conduct of their business, which perhaps has already been 
standardized, and where the expenditure would be unneces- 
sary on that account. But since the bill is confined wholly to 
advice and instruction to Government officials to economize in 
the conduct of Government business and to facilitate the mat- 
ter of obtaining parts of machinery of standardized type, there 
ought not to be any serious objection to it. Personally, I do 
not think the bill amounts to much. I do not think it involves 
any problem of great value. Yet it is a step in a direction to 


which we should all be looking forward, namely, the economical 


production of the things we need through the process of 
standardization. Wherever we can get as good machinery by 
the process of standardization as we can by the complicated 
inethod of disunited parts, if I may so state it, and that ma- 
chinery will perform the functions required of it as well as the 
machinery that is not standardized, we ought to do it, because 
we are opening a wider field for competition by enabling more 
plants to manufacture the things we need than will be the case 
where each plant has a different system and.its own standardi- 
zation; so that specifications under a standardized output can 
be made uniform and every plant that can Introduce the ma- 
chinery that is needed will be placed on a par in the matter of 
competition, and thus reduce the possibility of higher prices in 
one case and lower prices in another, and reduce them to a 
standardized price which will be lower in all cases. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will’be 
again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Starrorp: Page 2, line 9, after the word 
“used,” insert “so far as practicable, under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, respectively,” 
sa that it will read: 


“Such standards, when not accepted and approved, shall be adopted 
and used so far as practicable, under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, respectively, in the 
several manufacturing plants under the contro: o 
Departments.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of Commerce shall promulgate such stand- 
ards for use by the public and cause the same to be published as a 
public document. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. TILSsON J, is not the language, “and cause 
the same to be published as a public document,” in lines 16 and 
17, rather unusual legislative language? 

Mr. TILSON. It is. I admit that it is not at all usual. Yet, 
in considering how the work of this commission might be 
brought to the attention and made available for the use of pri- 
vate industries at large, it seemed that the manner proposed was 
probably the best way to bring it about. The gentleman will 
understand that it is not compulsory upon private industries, 
but that it is hoped to have it adopted as nearly universally as 
possible. 

Mr. FESS. I had thought of this language: 

That the Secretary of Commerce shall promulgate and publish such 
standards for use by the public. 

Mr. TILSON. In what form would the gentleman suggest 
that he publish it, unless he publishes it as a public document, 
to make it accessible to the public? That was our only desire, 
to make this series of standards, when adopted, accessible to the 
public through the medium of a public document. If the gen- 
tleman has any better plan to do it, I should incline to be open 
to suggestion. : 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman’s idea, then, is not simply to make 
a publication of this, which might be done through the news- 
papers, but to publish it in the form of a document for distri- 
bution through the document room and folding room? 

Mr. TILSON. Possibly; but, at any rate, so that it will be 
authentic, so that anyone having received it in a public docu- 
ment will know that these are the standards proposed by this 
commission, and so that every private manufacturer in the coun- 
try who wishes to conform to these standards and make his tools 
conform will know what these standards are by sending to 
Washington and getting a public document in which they ure 
printed officially. 

Mr. FESS. And it is the gentleman’s opinion that unless you 
have this phraseology, “cause the same to be pubiished as a 
publle document,” it will not be put in the form of a document 
for distribution? 

Mr. TILSON. It might iot be, and under this provision of the 
bill it surely will be. I do not undertake to say that this lan- 
guage is absolutely essential to the efficacy of the bill, but it is 
the best means I could think of to make this information not only 
official but readily available. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. That the commission may adopt rules and regulations in 
regard to its procedure and the conduct of its business, 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I move to strike out the last 
word. I observe that the next section, section 6, provides: 


That the commission shall ccasc and terminate at the end of one 
year from the date of its appointment. 


the War and Navy 
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To that section I desire to subscribe most heartily. The gen- 
tlemen in charge of this bill, including the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Trrson], who has made it a study, have indi- 
cated that the passage of this bill will facilitate our war work. 
With that understanding I intend to vote for it, although re- 


luctant to create any more commissions. I trust this may be 
one of the last commissions that we shall create, and am ex- 
tremely gratified to observe that its tenure of office is to con- 
tinue for one year only. It is also a matter of some satisfac- 
tion to observe that the commission will serve without compen- 
sition, and that those members of it who are already paid by 
the Government shall be paid no more than they now recelve, 
and that there is to be no general expense in consequence of the 
appointment of this commission except for such clerical services 
as muy be made necessary under the direction of the Chief of 
the Bureau of Standards. I think all of us in Congress are 
satisfied that we have a very efficient Chief of the Bureau of 
Standards, a man of exceptional capability, and one to whom 
we might properly intrust this kind of work. I think we could 
have intrusted it to him without inviting the aid of anyone 
else, but it seemed, in the wisdom of the committee, that it 
would be well to coordinate the work of the Army and the work 
of the Navy with that of the Bureau of Standards, in order that 
We may obtain a uniformity of standards of screw threads as 
herein provided. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VESTAL] 
indicates, and I am very glad he does, that the Director of 
Standards has requested this form of cooperation, That is 
another reason why I shall be glad to support the bill. But I 
would like to say at this stage of the proceedings that a careful 
reading of the bill has convinced me that there is apparently 
no political advantage to be had from its passage. I assume, 
therefore, that Republicans may as readily vote for the bill as 
Democrats, and that in voting for it they will be doing a patri- 
otie duty and serving their country without regard to party. 

Mr. FESS. The author of the bill is a Republican. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am glad the gentleman fram 
Ohio has discovered that it is a good_bill and was originated by 
a Republican. For that reason it is exceptionally nonparti- 
san. 

Oh, what a splendid thing it would be if, with regard to the 
humerous commissions that have been created under this ad- 
ministration, many of them on the pretense, which I hope has 
been justified, that they were necessary for the purposes of the 
war—what a splendid thing it would be if we could say of all 
of these commissions so created what we enn truthfully say 
about this harmless little commission—that their term of office 
is tc expire in one year, and that there is absolutely nothing 


political in them; no offices to be given out, no personal or. 


political advantages, no great force of clerks and officeholders 
to be supported 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to my economist friend 
from Indiana, 

Mr. COX. I want to warn the gentleman not to prejudge 
this case, for I am very much afraid—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is the first time I ever 
knew the gentleman to be in that state of mind. 

Mr. COX (continuing). That before the commission expires 
by limitation of law there will be some way found, some bill 
brought in here, at least, to pay the expenses of the commis- 
sion, and perhaps go one step further and put them on a salary. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am obliged to the gentleman 
for his suggestion and hold up to the Members of the House the 
pleasing assurance that when that occasion arises there will 
stand with the Appropriation Committee, like a veritable watch- 
dog of the Treasury, the gentleman from Indiana. [Laughter.] 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr, ASHBROOK. Tir. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
taken the chair, Mr. Boomer, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10852) to 
provide for the appointment of a commission to standardize 
screw threads, and had instructed him to report the same back 
with the recommendation that it be passed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was rend the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Asungook, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the biil was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Foster, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of ab- 
sence fer 10 days, on account of important business. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] may be excused for 
the remainder of the week, on account of sickness. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker, I make the point that no 
quorum is present. 
Mr. KITCHIN. 

moment? 

Mr. MADDEN. I wil. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. I will move to adjourn after I make this 
statement: The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has several bills on the calendar and it will take at least 
two full days. Perhaps some of them will be passed quickly, 
but if we start in with the consideration now we would be de- 
prived of two hours and a half. I therefore move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House ad ourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
May 9, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon, 


— — 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of War 
submitting proposed paragraphs of legislation, to allow certain 
accounts disallowed on the books of the Treasury (II. Doc. No. 
1095) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of War 
submitting an estimate of appropriation required by the Provost 
Marshal General of the Army for the expenses of “ registration 
and selection for military service,“ for the fiscal year 1919 
(H. Doc. No. 1096) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board submitting supplemental esti- 
mates of appropriations reouired by the United States Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation for the fiscal year 
1919 (H. Doc. No. 1097); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be print®d. s 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting draft 
of a proposed bill to regulate the relative rank and precedence 
of permanent and temporary officers of the Navy (H. Doc. No, 
1098) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 


Will the gentleman withhold that for a 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (II. R. 11048) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment 
of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Depart- 
ment,” approved September 2, 1914, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 541), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5380) to forbid 
the payment of pensions to anyone who is or may hereafter be- 
come disloyal to the United States Government, reported the 
Same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 542), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill. (H. R. 11980) for increasing 
the int of the Army bands; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. TINKHAM; A bill (II. R. 11981) to provide allow- 
ances for mothers with children under 16 dependent upon them 
for support, in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11982) to amend the 
act approved April 22, 1908, relating to the liability of common 
carriers by railroad to their employees in certain cases; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 11983) to 
establish a national military highway between Washington, 
D. C., and Memphis, Tenn.; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. HELM: A bill (H. R. 11984) to provide for the four- 
teenth and subsequent decennial censuses; to the Committee on 
the Census. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 11997) authorizing an 
exchange of lands by the Mountain Home Co., of Glenrock, 
Wyo.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 11998) providing for the con- 
struction of a commercial dry dock in the city of Philadelphia, 
and making an appropriation therefor; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: Resolution (H. Res. 
339) providing for the consideration of H. R. 11945 and making 
the provisions thereof in order; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Resolution (H. Res. 340) to amend rule 
of admission to the galleries; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Memorial from the Legislature of 
the State of Rhode Island, indorsing the proposed council of 
state on the establishment of a definite relationship between 
sources of Federal and State revenues, and providing for ofti- 
cial representation therein; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 11985) granting an increase of 
pension to Marion Crabtree; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11986) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 11987) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel Holderman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 11988) granting a pension to 
Mary Hodges; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 11989) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Annie Hughes; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 11990) granting an increase of 
pension to Lyman A. Howard; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 11991) granting an increase 
of pension to John H. Wilson; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. z 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11992) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNOOK: A bill (H. R. 11993) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel Adair ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 11994) granting an increase of 
pension to Frederick Hirn; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11995) granting an increase of pension to 
Abraham Billger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (II. R. 11996) granting a 
pension to Virginia Blood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, BTC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petition of Instructive Dis- 
trict Nursing Association, relative to military rank for the 
nursing corps in the war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of sundry citizens of Boston, 
Mass., relative to freedom for Ireland; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of Accomac Council, No. 37, of 
Chincoteague, Va., favoring passage of House bill 10846, for 
one-third fare rate to enlisted men to visit their home; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), petitions of Sidney Post, No. 41, and Mix 
Post, No. 250, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of New 
York, both ot Ithaca, N. X., favoring passage of the Jones bill, 


for increase in pensions of Grand Army of the Republic vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also (by request), petition of Henry A. Goetz, Chicago, III., 
relative to congestion caused by carrying mail in Chicago 
through pneumatic tubes; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of the Berkeley Defense Corps 
that the enforcement of the espionage act be brought under the 
jurisdiction of military court-martial; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Resolution of the Department of 
Rhode Island, Grand Army of the Republic, favoring the Smoot 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: Resolution of the Ministerial Associa- 
tion, submitted by George J. Cornford, of Albia, Iowa, protesting 
against polygamy and polygamous cohabitation in the United 
States of America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Protest of the Ladies’ Work Society of 
the Presbyterian Church of Monrovia, Cal., against the second- 
class postal zone rates; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: Resolution of the Vandergrift (Pa.) Auto- 
mobile Club, urging as a war measure the prompt improvement 
of the public highways; to the Committee on Roads, 


— 


SENATE. 
Tuounrspay, May 9, 1918. 


Rev. J. L. Kibler, of the city of Washington, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O God our Father, we lift up our eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh our help. Our help cometh from the Lord 
which made heaven and earth. Our highest interest is found 
only in Thee. Our only hope is in Thee. Our strength is in 
Thee, for without Thee we can do nothing. Thou art our life, 
our element, our surety. All the vital concerns of our lives 
are linked up with Thee and with the great atonement Thou 
hast provided for our fallen race. 

O God, help us to get a stronger hold upon Thy power. Give 
us clear conceptions of Thy will. Give us the sweet assurances 
of Thy favor. In all our thoughts and plans may Christ have 
the preeminence. In all our ways may we acknowledge Him 
who has promised to direct our paths. May we be careful of our 
words and of our conduct; and may we never get away from 
the thought, “ Thou God seest me.” We ask it for Christ’s sake. 
Amen, 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


NATIONAL BUDGET. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, which will be inserted in the Record and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The communication is as follows: 

[Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, Riggs Bullding.] 
Wasurtnetor, D. C., April 23, 1918. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES Senate, 
k Washington, D. C. 

Sin: I haye the honor to transmit to you the following resolution 
apon the subject of a national budget, unanimously adopted at the 
sixth annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, held in cago, IIL, April 10, 11, and 12, 1918. 

Very truly, yours, 
A Eror H. Goopwix, Secretary. 
Whereas national expenditures have grown to a point unprecedented in 
our history in the current year; and 
Whereas new taxation to produce hundreds of millions of dollars and 
ones 5 in large amounts have become necessary: Now, there- 
ore, ; 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the United States re- 
affirms the proposals for budgetary procedure as adopted by it in refer- 
endum with almost complete 9 among the organizations in its 
membershi 73 votes to 10; and be it further ç 

Resolved, That the present exigencies of national defense make it 
peculiarly necessary that in the public interest expenditure and revenue 
should be considered together ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President and the Congress be asked to take steps 
io inaugurate complete budgetary procedure such as is advocated by the 
national chamber. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Tura 
ner, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 10852) to provide for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to standardize screw threads, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution (No. 40) requesting the President to 
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recommend the observance of Sunday, May 12, 1918, as Mothers’ 
Day, ete., in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1545. An act to amend the act of March 3, 1913. entitled 
“An act to regulate the officering and manning of vessels sub- 
ject to the inspection laws of the United States”; 

S. 4208. An act authorizing postage rates on aeroplane mail; 
and 

II. R. 8753. An act to amend section 8, title 1, of the act enti- 
tled “An act to punish acts of interference with the foreign 
relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the 
United States, to punish esnionage, and better to enforce the 
criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approyed June 15, 1917, and for other purposes. 


TELEGRAMS AND PETITIONS. , 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I have a short telegram from 
representatives of the National Woman’s Party of Tacoma urg- 
ing my support of the national suffrage amendment. and also a 
letter from the secretary of the Central Labor Council of Seattle, 
Wash. Of course, these people know that I am heartily in favor 
of this amendment and have urged its passage for many years. 
Both are short communications, and I ask that they may be 
printed in the RECORD. ` 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


TACOMA, WASH., May 8, 1918. 
Senator Westry L. JONES 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

We, women yoters of Washington and members of the Tacoma Branch 
of the National Woman’s Party, most urgently request that you do all 
in your power to secure the necessary support in the Senate to carry 
the national suffrage amendment when it comes to a vote Friday, 


May 10. 
Mrs. WILLIAM P. TROWBRIDGE, 
Chairman, 
Miss Cora LixDAAs, 
Secretary. 


CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL, 
Seattle, Wash., May 4, 1918. 
Hon. WESLEY L. Jones s: 


-United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sır: The Central Labor Couneil of Seattle and vicinity, realiz- 
ing that the Senate will soon have an excellent opportunity to perform an 
act which will give to the women of this Nation a measure of justice ton, 
overdue, at its last regular meeting adopted resolutions which instruct: 
me to communicate with you urging that you do all in your power, by 
word and act, to bring about the national enfranchisement of the women 
ef this Nation upon the same basis of men. 

Believing that you realize full well the wholesome influence that the 
passage of such legislation wil! have upon all those who believe in 
democracy at home as well as abroad, and that you will spare no effort 
to pene this about, I am, 

yours, very respectfully, 

[sEaAL.] James A. Duncan, Secretary. 

Mr. LENROOT. I present a telegram from Edward Seyk, 
chairman of the liberty loan committee of Kewaunee County, 
Wis. I ask that it be printed in the Recorp because of the 
remarkable showing made by this county. Tts allotment of 
liberty bonds was $328,000 and its subscriptions were $988,000, 
or more than 300 per cent. In addition, every citizen of the 
county became a purchaser of a liberty bond. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Ryconb, as follows: 

Kewaunee, WIS., May 6, 1918. 


Hon, Inrvixe L. LENROOT, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 
Kewaunee County's allotment, $328,000; subscriptions, $988,000. 
Every citizen In Kewaunee County bought a bond, without exception. 
Epwarp Sey, Chairman, 
Mr. POINDEXTER. I present a brief telegram and in view of 
the special request in the telegram I ask that ir be read by the 
Secretary. 
There being no objection, the telegram was read as follows: 
SPOKANE, Wasim., Moy 8, 1918, 
Senator MILES POINDEXTER, 
Washington, D. C.: 2 
We the members of the Good Government League ask you to do all 
you can to bring about a favorable vote on suffrage amendment. asking 
the Democratic Members of your body to vote for it. In view of the 
fact that our President is standing for international democracy, we feel 
that the women of this country shonld be given the vote to which they 
are so justly entitled. Please have this read on the floor of the Senate. 
Mrs, A. P. Fassett, President. 
Mr. LEWIS. I present a petition of the Illinois Equal Suffrage 
Association. I presented this petition a few days ago, and at the 
time intended to ask that it, together wich. the signatures, be 
incorporated in the RECORD. 
names of the signers be printed in the Record and ordered to lie 
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I now ask that the petition and the: |- 
‘hears none. 


on the table to be on hand for discussion on the Federal suffrage 
amendment when taken up for consideration on to-morrow. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be printed 
in the Ryconb, as follows: 

ILLINOIS EQUAL SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, April 23, 1918. 
Hon. JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: On April 23, 1918, at an executive meeting of the board 
of directors of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, which has an 
affiliated membership of over 200,000, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 


Loyalty pledge of the Ilinois Equal Suffrage Association. 


We pledge ourselves to 1 N the Constitution of the United States 

and the constitution of the State of Illinois and the laws made there- 

under ; we will bear true fealty and allegiance to the United States and 

cheerfully obey any order or request of the United States Government in 

the prosecution of the present war. We will refrain from destructive 

criticism of the Government's purposes and methods and from defense 
of the German Government or its ruler. 

Grace Wilbur Trout, Oak Park, III.: Mrs. read ts A. Soden, 

5122 Woodlawn Avenue, Chica,o; Judith W. Loewen- 

thal, 4601 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago; Mrs. Lyman A. 

Walton, 5737 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago; Mrs. Edward 

L. Stewart, 3533 West Adams Street, Chicago; Mrs. 

Augustus Peabody, 939 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago; Mrs. 

Samuel Slade, Highland Park, III.; Mrs. J. W. McGraw, 

5701 Drexel Avenue, Chicago; Ella Robbins Nagely, 

4417 Champlain Avenue, Chicago; Mrs. Mabel Gilmore 

Reinecke, 6954 Princeton Avenue, Chicago; Mrs. Charles 

Frankenthal, 5044 Drexel Boulevard, hiengo ; Katha- 

rine M. Porter, Freeport, III.; Bertha . Stryker, 

Galena, III.; Blanche B. West, Bushnell, Ill.; Mrs. Mary 

E, Sykes, Monmouth, III.; Mrs. E. B. Goolley, Danville, 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Charleston, S. C., praying for the submission of a 
Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the several 
States, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of A. W. Chapman 
Post, No. 21, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Michi- 
gan, of St. Joseph, Mich., praying for increase in the pensions 
1 0 N of the Civil War, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Detroit Federation of 
Women's Clubs of Michigan, and a memorial of the Woman's 
Progressive League of Niles, Mich., remonstrating against allow- 
ing the grazing of sheep and cattle in the national parks, which 
were referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a petition of Sumner Grange, No. 893, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Gratiot County, Mich.. and a petition 
of the West Otisco Farmers’ Club, of Ionia County, Mich., pray- 
ing for the repeal of the present zone system of postage rates on 
second-class mail matter, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Motor Truck Division of 
the Automobile Club of Detroit, Mich., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation for the adequate construction of highways 
and a centralized Federal authority to direct the administration 
of the policy governing the same, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the board of educa- 
tion of Saginaw, Mich., favoring universal military training, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Twe 
Harbors, Ely, and Tower, all in the State of Michigan, praying 
for national prohibition as a war measure, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of James M. McKelvey Post, 
No. 134, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Minne- 
sota, praying for an increase in the pensions of veterans of 
the Civil War, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Commercial Club of St. 
Cloud, Minn., praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
for the adequate construction of highways and a centralized 
Federal authority to direct the administration of the policy 
governing same, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Worcester, Mass., praying for the submission of a Federal suf- 
frage ainendment to the legislatures of the several States, which 
was ordered to lie on the table, 


PROHIBITION IN HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I present resolutions adopted at a mass 
meeting of citizens of Honolulu asking for complete prohibition 
in the Hawaiian Islands. I ask that the resolutions may be 
read. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
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The Secretary rend as follows: - 


Whereas the President of the United States by Executive order has 
closed the saloons of the island of Oahu and 
on the use of liquor, for the good of the tary and naval forces 
of the United States and the people of the island during the war: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, citizens of Honolulu and members of the mili- 

tary and naval forces of the United States, assembled in an “ Oahu 

dry good-citizenship rally” on the eve of the ee of the saloons, 

28 ergen our appreciation of the action of President Wilson ; and 

urther 
Resolved, That since these restrictive measures fall far short of 
meeting the urgent need of the islands for immediate and complete 
prohibition. when it is imperative for our people to discontinue any 
custom that impairs our industrial and military efficiency, that we con- 

8 our egate in Congress. Hon. JONAH KALANIANAOLE,- for 
e prohibition bill he has caused to be introduced in the Senate and 

House of Repr sentatives of the United States, and urge him to use 

seny aor pas to bring the bill to speedy passage and complete en- 

‘orcemen 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, let me say that the procla- 


mation of the President establishing partial prohibition in the 
island of Oahu bas created a condition requiring immediate at- 


tention and remedy on the part of Congress. The proclamation 
prohibited the sale of intoxicating liquors on the island of 
Oahu, but did not prohibit their manufacture or their importa- 
tion. The result is that they are being manufactured to a 
large extent in Oahu, and are being unloaded on the people of 


the adjoining islands. Much of this liquor is then imported | 


back inte the main island, the island of Oahu, thereby largely 
neutralizing the intended effect of the proclamation. The in- 
habitants of the other islands are protesting against this situa- 


tion, and I intend at the first opportunity to call up the bill for 


complete prohibition during the war for these islands. 
UNITED STATES BOY SCOUTS. 


Mr. SMOOT. Several days ago I had printed in the RECORD 
u letter from Messrs. Hughes, Rounds, Schurman & Dwight, 
referring to the United States Boy Scouts. I am in receipt of 


a letter from John D. Gluck in answer to the same, with the 
request that I have it printed in the Recoxp, which I now ask 


te have done. 
There being no objection, the letter was erdered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
New Tonk, May d, 1918. 
Hon. Rand Smoor 


Cnited States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: Please refer to letter of Messrs, Hughes, Row 
man & Dwight ne ageing RECORD 
garding United States Boy Scouts. 
sent to you by an a 
mentioned. and was done so without Mr. Hughes's knowledge of the 
true facts in the case. 

I deny that I ani a professional charity solicitor and earn a living 
in such a manner. J refer to my 15 years’ record in the work for the 
rehabilitation of our merchant marine. I am the first man in America 
to bring to light and stop E German maritime n 1 

l deny that I have ever traded upon the name of the Bo: uts of 
America. I deny that I am one of two men who got controf of a paper 
organization. I emphatically deny that I ever used the names of 
prominent men at any time or place for the purpose of leading people 
to believe they were supporting the Boy Scouts of America. 

The statement that interfered with the success of the third lib- 
erty loan is asinine in that I am the originator of the Boy Scout 
Ubertx-loan drive. 

I stand for the Boy Scouts of America first, last, and all the time, 
and applaud the excellent work of the boys, all of the scout Jeaders, 
and the prominent citizens connected with the movement. 1 am sin- 
ssr for the Military Boy Scouts, a hitherto mismanaged but 
w 


n 
Apr. 26. 1918, p. 5642), re- 
This letter, I am informed. ‘was 


lv sorry 

itimate institution founded in 1909 (United States Boy Scouts), 
boys do their country honor and who during peace times had a 

“hard row to boe” It was on this account that I suggested that 

Members of Congress send these loyal and patriotic boys a note of 


good cheer before they “go over the top.” T know that the boys felt 
Son € inal ‘because they had . been discriminated 
aguinst. patriotic and fearless Co gladly responded. 


ngressinen 
A few sent glowing tributes and then asked to have them returned 
upon the letter from Messrs. Hughes, Rounds, Schurman & 

I believe that this is a time when the man wer of our Nation 
should be united and this silly, unimportant Boy ut feud laid aside. 

My defensive activities are directed against an Individual who man- 
ages to get himself indorsed by prominent men or their agents, none 
of whom, I believe, know the true facts of the case, which are made to 
vl yore 0 serious by the practice of vicious intrigue. The defense 
of the Military Boy Scouts a very small part of my complaint in 
this unpatriotic doller-and-cents fight; it is the individual, or indi- 
viduals, that have through what I believe to be Hun influence inter- 
fered for the past six years with the program of elementary military 
training among boys throughout the United States, t is what 
started me fighting, and if it keeps up we will witness the disgraceful 
spectacle of a nation-wide demonstration by organizations representing 
over a million boys who insist on military training. In short, the 
point I wish to make is the fact that the United States Boy Scouts are 
not alone the ones that have suffered, but on account of the similarity 
of title have been made the target of this vivions and hitherto vic- 
torious intrigue. 

The Milltary Bey Scouts changed their name five years ago to suit 
the convenlence of the promoters of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
recently endeavored again to do so on two vccasions, eliminating the 
word “ Scout.“ On one occasion, the proposed new name being a good 
onc, it was snatta d up by an associate of one of the promoters, and 
on another occasion Influence was brought to bear to prevent another 
name and accepted charter from being filed. - Perhaps this secret cam- 


ut further restrictions 


ds, Schur- 


| 
f 


rentice in the employ of the law firm above 


May 9, 


-against the United States megan gt Bevo Scouts is being pressed, 

use whole troops of Boy Scouts of erica have applied for mem- 
bership in the United States Boy Scouts, which latter organization is 
now undergoing a thorough overhauling. 

I believe the Boy Scout movement as practiced by the Boy Scouts of 
America to-day will soon resolve itself into being an association for 
children and t the Boy Seouts of America should have the exclusive 
right to the name “ Boy Scouts.” 

In conclusion, I beg to advise that I have never profited one doliar 
y my connection with the Military Scouts, and t connection 

erewith has been honorary and not official; that the enth Regi- 
ment, United States Boy Scouts, is a legitimate scout regiment, with 
offices in the Candler Buliding, New York; and, furthermore, on 
Wednesday of this week I will meet for the first time the staff officers 
of the department of the East, United States Boy Scouts. 

Respectfuliy, 
Jons D. Grocx. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. STERLING: : 

A bill (S. 4515) providing for the admission of disabled offi- 
cers, soldiers, ahd sailors to the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bin (S. 4516) granting an increase of pension to Otto A. 
Risum; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bil (S. 4517) for the relief of the owner of the steamship 
Matoa; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 4518) granting a pension to Cantorinia F. Craw- 
sord (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 4519) granting an increase of pension to John J. 
Cassin; and 

A bill (S. 4520) granting a pension to Mary E. Cook; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 4521) to provide an additional method for enforcing 
and foreclosing tax sales and tax deeds in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


+ 


KNIGHTS OF MODERN STRTIA. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I introduce a bill, by request, which seeks 
to incorporate the Supreme Lodge of Knights of Modern Syria 


und coalesce into a single society a great number of the Syrian 


societies. I feel that I ought to say something about it at the 
time of introducing the bill, because there are reasons why I 
might be compelled at some time to vote against any kind of a 
bill that recognizes a hyphenated American society in it. 

Mr. President, while I shall support this particular bill so 
long as we permit these societies in the United States, I believe 
that, on the whole, the hyphenating of our American citizen- 
ship by societies which seek to perpetuate the foreign lineage 
of their membership has done more than any other one thing I 


can think of to prevent a complete assimilation of all of our 


people into one.great American people. 

For years we have pandered to the different. hyphenates in 
this country in a political way. We have formed our tickets 
to meet the requirements of German-Americans, Trish-Ameri- 
cans, Norwegian-Americans, Swedish-Americans, Polish-Ameri- 
cans, and many others, excepting only the Scotch-Americans 
and the American Americans. We have paid very little atten- 
tion to those two classes of our people. So when the great war 
broke out in Europe we found that we were a composite Nation 
rather than a homogeneous people, and that our sympathies 
were measured always by the relationship between the particn- 
lar society and the foreign country from which its members had 
originated. 

My own conviction is that the time ought to come, and come 
soon, when we shall say to the American people, “ When you 
have crossed the ocean and taken your oath of allegiance you 
are to become wholly and solely an American people.” I be- 
lieve that these hyphenated societies are an injury rather than 
a blessing to the American people. They naturally tend to de- 
stroy the homogenity of our people and inculcate sympathies 
and prejudices that are against our real interest. 

But there is In this particular bill which I call attention to 
some very timely and laudable purposes: ` 

First. To better the conditions of all Syrians everywhere, 
and especially in Syria, and to furnish help and food to the 
starving people of that country. 

Second. To devise and carry out a plan of education which 
will make the members good citizens of the United States and 
to ‘give them instruction in civil government and the English 
language. 
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Third. To give organized aid to the United States in the 
prosecution of the present war and to arouse patriotism among 
its members. 7 

Those particular features are certainly commendable, and as 
long as there are to be hyphenated societies in the United States, 
of course I would naturally vote and support one for this pur- 
pose, but, I repeat, I hope the time will come soon when we can 
get the everlasting hyphens out of our American citizenship 
and become one people, with one heart and one soul, that will 
determine its stand by the righteousness or the unrighteousness 
of any cause rather than by the lineage that may exist between 
the individual member and any other nation engaged in that 
cause, 

The bill (S. 4514) incorporating the Supreme Lodge of Knights 
of Modern Syria was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PUNISHMENT FOR DISLOYALTY. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, on the 15th of April the Attor- 
ney General addressed a communication to the executive com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association asking the aid of the 
members of that association in the enforcement of the laws and 
in prosecutions under the laws intended to punish crimes of 
disloyalty and other similar offenses, and reviewing therein some 
of the difficulties that had been encountered in dealing with that 
problem. I deem it of such importance as that it ought to go 
before the country, and I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The communication is as follows: 


Suggestions of Attorney General Gregory to executive committee in rela- 
tion to the Department of Justice, at Richmond, Va., Apr. 16, 1918.] 


Is there objection? The Chair 


espe- 
With no 


creates an extremely dan 
From all the facts 


ny; our boys are being shot in the rear; and our duly constituted 
1 7 fing to protect us, and we will Take the law 
his appeals to the excited and drunken mind. 
Unless stopped, it is going to result in a condition most deplorable. 

GY y given are that there are no adequate laws, 
roperly enferced. 

given to understand that we have 
the field and those at home and what is 


le are being deceived and the most ignorant of them incited by 
posolutely false epos I feel that something must be done to meet the 


to say that when war 


p 1 
tly decided by a district judge of the United States, which will 
zive you an idea Ze chow impossible it is fo enforce if in some Joris. 


esplonage act in that (2) he did “make and convey false reports and 
false statements with 

dess of the military and naval forces of the United States and to pro- 
mote the success of its enemies“; and (2) that he did “cause and 
attempt to cause insubordination. n mutiny, and refusal of 
duty in the military and naval forces of the United States, and obstruct 
the recruiting and enlistment service of the United States, to the 
injury of the service of the United States, specifically as follows: 
At divers times, in the presence of sundry persons, defendant de- 
lared that he would flee to avoid going to the war; that Ger- 
many would whip the United States, and he ho so; that the Presi- 
dent was a Wall Street tool, usin e United States forces in the war 
because he was a British tool; that the President was the crookedest 
(the term used was too yile to repeat) ever President; that he 
was the richest man in the United States; that the President brought 
us into the war by British dictation; that Germany had right to sink 
ships and kill Americans without warning; and that the United States 
was only fighting for Wall Street millionaires and to protect Morgan's 
interests in England.” 

The court stated that the evidence would justify a finding that de- 
fendant did make the declarations chargea, but that a verdict of guilty 
of any of the crimes charged could not sustained, and instructed the 
jury to acquit, Probably from 20 to 30 other district Judges have con- 


strued that law and properly left to the jury the duty of determining 
the intention of the accused from the language used‘and the circum- 
17 res bens ine bas ta It iF ga ae td TOPARDI un 
dis n w at judge presides to punish the disloya 
denounced by this statute. 88 5 p = 

Congress is now considering, and I feel quite sure will shortly pass, 
an amendment to the espionage act which will make it much more 
drastic, and which it is hoped wi!l form the basis for convictions in all 
Federal districts. 

Consider what is generally known as the sabotage law, now pendin 
before 88 The ordinary man does not understand that there 
no United States law against arson or even murder except within cer- 
tain restricted territory, that the laws passed by Congress are very 
limited in their scope, and that the State legislatures possess the 
broader ponas to punish crime. = 

The limited law-enforeing power of the Federal Government may be 
illustrated by the case of the famous German spy Von Rintelen. 

This man, before we were involved in the war, entered Into a con- 
spiracy with a German chemist named Scheele and others to sink ves- 
sels on the high seas with incendiary bombs. The bombs were being 
manufactured on the interned German vessel Vaterland at Hoboken. 

Hanging would have been too good for that crime, because women 
and children with no protection were on those vessels. The only wa 
of reaching this man under Federal law was to charge him wi 
violating the laws of the United States regulating the transportation 
of dangerous materials in foreign commerce, for which offense the 
maximum preety is 18 months in l and a fine of $2,000. This 
punishment was inflicted, but was utterly inadequate. 

At that time we had no Federal law under which a person could 
be punished for blowing up a powder magazine. What is known as 
the “sabotage act" is now under consideration, providing proper 
punishment for the destruction or injury of supplies, material, struc- 
tures, etc., intended or suitable for the use of the Government. (Note: 
This bill has since become law.) 

The most effective machinery so far provided for dealing with 
alien enemies is furnished by thé old act of 1798, giving the President 
power to intern alien enemies when their being at liberty would 
probably constitute a menace to the public safety. Even this applies 
only to males over 14 years of age. In many instances women are 
the most dangerous of our alien enemies, and Congress is now con- 
sidering an amendment to this act which will bring them within its 


terms. (Note: This bill has since me law.) 
t is known as the “ pa rt law.” which will property control 
the incoming and outgoing of every person in the United States, is 


now before Congress. This is badly needed, e ially on the Mexican 
mp nl where the evil of unrestricted passage is assuming serious pro- 
portions. 

Generally speaking, these are the more important measures now 
under consideration, and I . hope they will be passed at an 
early day. With their help we shall be fairly able to adequately meet 
the conditions which have arisen. 

The other excuse given by people who engage in lynching is that 
the laws are not enforced. 

In order that you may act upon the suggestions I intend to make you 
should know something of the situation. 

As lawyers, you have a fair 3 of the burden which rests 
upon the rtment of Justice. should say that its work has largely 
more than doubled since the outbreak of war. There are certain new 
flelds we must now enter have entered. We had no previous ex- 
pejane in enforcing laws against espionage, treason, and kindred 
crimes. 

There are in the United States some 1,500,000 male alien enemies 
over 14 years of age. aening that each stands for a family of 
three—a wife and one child—that would make 4,500 000 alien enemies 
3 our borders, This will give you an idea of the size of the 


roblem. 

p The intelligence bureaus of the Army and Navy, the Seeret Service 
and Customs Division of the 5 the investigators of the Post 
Office Department, the Intelligence Division of the Bureau of Labor, 
and the small force employ by the Department of State perform 
many important 2 and excellent eooperation has been secured 
between these different branches of the Government intelligence system 
and the Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice. 

The Attorney General is charged by order of the President with the 
enforcement of the proclamations and regulations governing alien 
enemies. The department is likewise — ay with the prosecution of 

ractically all crimes against the United States, and there is involved 
n this the necessity for the investigation of the facts on which 
rosecutions are based. It can be safely said that the Department of 
Justice makes from 75 to 80 per cent of all the investigations which 
the Government finds necessary. 

We have to-day in this service, or cooperating by definite agreement 
with the Government, 1,000 men for every 1-man s0 engaged when 
war was declared last April. Our official force has been enormously 
increased. It is ig permet by the police forces of the States, 
counties, cities, and towns, and by powerful patriotic organizations 
like the American Protective League, which has over 200.000 members 
and is operating in over 1.000 communities. These volunteer organi- 
gations exercise no governmental powers, but their assistance enables 
us among other things to investigate hundreds of thousands of com- 

laints and to keep scores of thousands of persons under observation. 
We have representatives at all meetings of any importance. We use 
large numbers of men, and some women, who understand and 

the German language. Gatherings of Germans are given special 
attention. 

The preventive measures are of first importance. These are being 
taken and largely account for the fact that during the first year of the 
war there has not been in the United States what anyone could 
properly characterize as an outbreak against the authority of the Gov- 
ernment. One thing a German intensely dislikes—and we do not differ 
from him in that respect—he does not like to be hung. He fears the 
powerful arm cf the Government. The Germans know what is going 
on, and it is having its effect. 

Before the United States became involved in the war we had an 
experience of two or three years attempting to maintain conditions 
of neutrality. In that time we obtained a fair idea of the dangerous 
people in this country, and within a few hours after war was declared 
the most dangerous Germans were seized and interned. They were 
apprehended from San Francisco to New York and from the Canadian 


border to Florida. We then immediately began the system of vlserva- 
tion of every man and woman suspected of being dangerous: their 
associates, language, and actions were noted and reported; as soon as 


these justified internment the Government acted. and more than ten 
times the original number have now been confined. ~ > ¢ 
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The story that the country is flooded with German spies is a gross 


exaggeration. There is comparatirely little spying. done. and the main 
reason for this is that the men who would be dangerous spies in this 
country are — h in detention camps ‘They have quietly disappeared 
from their usual haunts and are where they can do no If we 


were simply Intent on banging German spies, the first thing would be 
to turn these interned persons loose and acts warranting hanging 
would probably very promptly occur. 

I do not believe there is to-day any country which is being more 
My ee policed than is the United States. 

ntemperate talking and writing by ill-informed persons affect. man 
weak-minded people. You can never quite overtake a false statemen 
when once it has been uttered and widely published. Many of the 
authors of such statements are doubtless sincere, believe the wild 
stories they hear, and disseminate them with no intention of inducing 
lynching and like lawlessness, but nevertheless such persons are largely 
responsible for results of this character. 

me weeks ago a high official in what is generally considered a 
ers organization published a statement, which a red in the 
ew York papers and throughout the country, to the effect that since 
the declaration of war arms and munitions had been shipped from 
this country to 9 and that 14 spies had been shot by the United 
States Government. This person was subpenaed before a grand gary 
in order that he might. under oath, verify his statements. It then 
developed that the statements were without the slightest foundation, 
and yet to this day thousands and perhaps hundreds of thousands o 
people in this country believe them. 

Recentiy the statement was nerally printed that in a certain 
Government factory in. New York City where gas masks are being 

roduced for our men in France more than 100 employees had been 

ischarged because they had intentionally made the masks defecttve. 
A thorough investigation showed that this report was entirely untrue 
ani that while from 3 to 7 per cent of the masks were defective an- 
were rejected there was not the slightest evidence gmg to show that 
this arose from any cause other than those naturally incident to the 
work. If the facts had been as reported. I would have promptly had 
the guilty parties Indicted for treason and would have done so with 
a falr hope of — 15 convictions even under the handicaps imposed 
upon the Government in a prosecution: of that character. 

The statement bas been made hundreds of times that the Govern- 
ment has been paroling German spies against whom cases had been 
made out, There was no foundation whatever for such a report. 
Even of the hundreds interned’ because It was helleved they were dan- 
om only six have ever been paroled. In one case the man was 

eased for two weeks and kept under observation in order that he 
wight be at the bedside of his wife under trying and painful circum- 
gtances, and at the end of that time he was reinterned. Another was 
the case of ai man who was undoubtedly.a dangerous alien enemy. The 
department had reasoh to believe, however, that there were men higher 
up who were Involved with him, and so he was paroled for 30 days 
and kept under constant observation. with the hope that his stil! 
more dangerous assoclates might thereby be discovered. At the end 
of 30 days he was reinterned. The other four were cases of little 
importance. and after careful consideration it was determined that it 
was not necessary to intern them longer. 

False statements are seldom pure fabrications. They are generally 
built around some scintilla of truth. This one concerning the paroling 
of spies grew out of a. misunderstanding of the President's proclama- 
tions authorizing the Interning of allen enemies. Intern rsons 
are not accused of crime, but are men who would probably commit 
criminal acts if at large. This is the process: The first thing we 
do is to detain a man if he is suspected; His pedigree, assoriates, 
activities, ete.. are Investigated. If the result is favorable and the 
man is not found dan us. he Is discharged. If it is concluded that 
he is dangerous, he is interned. hen we detain a man the idea 
frequently gets out that he is a German spy and the people do not 
understand his being released. 

It has been repeatedly stated that more than $50,000,000 worth 
of Government munitions and supplies: have been burned by German 
sympathizers during the last year. A few days ago the representa- 

ves of the Underwriters’ Fire Insurance: Association declared that 
it had not been clearly established that pane the year there hal 
occurred a single incendiary fire of the character referred to. 
Although it has investigated a number of fires in munition factories 
and Government plan the Department of Justice bas not been satis- 
fied that a single one of them was of 'ncendiary origin. I have had the 
figures in dollars and cents compiled so as to compare losses by fire 
during the year 1913 (this being the vear before the European war 
broke out) with those of the year 1917. Taking into consideratton 
the fact that the articles burned in 1917 were worth from 40 to 100 

er cent more than like articles were worth in 1913, there bas been, 

fact, a substantial decrease in losses by fire: In a number of in- 

stances It has been conclusively shown that such fires resulted from 
accifient or carelessness. 

Notwithstanding the repeated charges that bread was being poisoned 
and filled with glass, it has not been demonstrated that this had been 
intentionally done in any case except one: In that instance a German 
was Notified of his discharge by his aa ag and deliberately put glass 
in a loaf of bread. It was done with the purpose of having it dis- 
covered; it was discovered, and the ner sap Sd business was ruined. 
Although that one loaf of bread was probably the only one with glass 
in it that bad ever gone out of his sbop. Of course, Impurities of 
various kinds, especially pieces of flint and stone, and occasionally even 

eces ot glass, are found in bread; their presence being due to care- 
essness or accident. 

Re "m it has been stated that German sympathizers were polson- 
ing United States soldiers In the training camps, but no real evidence 
of this has ever been produced. 

Hundreds of papers have published storles about mules and horses 
of the United States Army being poisoned at drinking troughs. Every 
case reported has been run down with the utmost care, and in only one 
instance—in West Virginia—was poisoned water found. Not an Army 
horse or mule had ever taken a drink at the trough where it was 
found, nor was it ever contemplated that they should do so. The matter 
is still under investigation, but the indications are that the water was 
poisoned by the washing of a bottle or in some other accidental way. 

Not Satie Neda as many as fifteen hundred complaints reach the De- 
partment of Justice in a single day. It is safe to say that there is 
nothing whatever in 95 per cent of these cases, and yet all are thor- 
8 investigated in order that we may cull out the small number 
which just:fy prosecution. 

I do not wish to create the impression that there is no danger from 
German spies and German sympathizers.. There are thousands of per- 
sons in this country who would injure the United States in this war 


if they could do so with safety to themselves. However, they are no 
more anxious to be hung than you are. We are taking nothing for 
nted, and we are using every possible preventive measure. We are 


rying to put the fear of God in the hearts of these people, and we 
have put It there, and it is going to remain there. 

demand is constantly being made that we shoot German sples 
before breakfast. The rtment of Justice is not going to shoot 
any before breakfast or at any other time, as there is no law under 
which we can do it. We are golng to urge capita! punishment in any 
case where the facts justify it, and I do not antictpate any serious 
trouble in securing the active assistance of juries and courts whenever 
such cases are developed. 

You may be interested in knowing that I can not recall an instance 
in which the retailers of the wild stories above referred to and the 
bitter critics ef the enforcement of the law have been able to add a 
single. important fact te those already in the possession of the depart- 
men 

L urge you gentlemen, through such machin as you see fit to 
adopt, to assist in getting before the people of this country the facts 
that laws are now upan the statute books, or will. be within the next 
few weeks. which will reasonably protect the Interior defenses of our 
country ; that an honest, adequate, and earnest force is dealing with 
this situation, and that unless the hysteria which results in the lynch- 
ing of men is checked it wilt create a condition of lawlessness from 
which we will sufer for a bundred. years. 

There is another potent reason for sternly repressing these disorders. 
The cry of the mob is that it is 8833 the boys at the front. The 
reverse is true. No greater wrong can be done to our soldiers in France 
than that of Hocking Germans in America. The story of the death of 
that German in Illinois is being considered in Germany to-day. Such 
acts will be seized upon by our enemies as justifying severe reprisals 
on our soldiers. in German prison camps. Having sowed the wind, 
we will reap the whir!twind. 

In the second place, your association. can portova a service of almost 
equal Importance by throwing the great weight of your influence against 
the passage of unconstitutional laws. As long as | am Attorney ten- 
eral of the United States, I shall give the Government the benefit of 
all reasonable and proper doubts when It comes to the question of the 
power to be exercised in a time like this, but where there is no reaily 
serious donbt as to the unconstitutionality of a measure the duty of 
all good citizens is plain. There is a feeling that in some way a condi- 
tion of war suspends the guaranties of the Constitution and justifies 
the doing of illegal and even criminal acts, | see no roam for a sub- 
stantial distinction between the lawless German autocrat who shoots 
noncombatants in Relgium and the lawless American democrat who 
bangs unarmed civillans in America. 

From every section of the country comes up the erv that the dis- 
loyal and seditious should be tried by military courts-martial and 
Ream pes shot. It is hardly conceivable how lawyers acquainted with 
the three great guaranties of gur Constitution and the decisions of our 
courts can contend that civilians should be so tried at a time when 
our civil courts are performing their proper functions, and when our 
coun is not being subjected to Invasion or rebellion. 

In the third place, the Government needs the moral and active sup- 

rt of this great organization in the enforcement of Federal laws. 
Jett before the registration. under the draft act. the Ilnois Har 
Association passed a resolution substantially to the effect that it 
would not only be an unpatriotic thing for a Imwyer to represent a 
man who was seeking to escape the draft, but that it wonid be an 
unprofessional act. Some might be found who would differ with the 
view so announced. As far as I am concerned. speaking not as a 
lawyer but as an American. citizen, | wish to express my admiration 
of the action takem, Presumably the draft act will be properiy and 
justly administered, but where the question of military service arises 
our country is entitled to consideration as against the individual. 

Members of your assoeintion belong to a select class, who can ren- 
der a service not obtainable from any other part of our citizenship. 
One of the finest exhibitions of patriotism: this country has known was 
the quiet offer of the lawyers of the land to act as advisers of all 
citizens who wished help in construing the somewhat intricate terms 
of the questionnaires recently issned by the War Department. This 
work was done by thousands of lawyers. 

In this connection I wish to make one further tangible suggestion. 
We need now. and are going to need onite badly in the future. in a 
number of sections of the country, a few skilled criminal lawyers of 
the highest type. men who are great trial lawyers. Especially in the 
trial of cases of treason and crimes of like gravity, the Government Is 
entitled to the help of the very best men. that can be seeured from the 
bar of the Nation. I hope you can organize a movement which will 
resuit In having two or three of the greatest criminal lawvers in every 
judicial district of the United States file with the district attorneys 
oi their respective districts an expression of their willingness to serve 
the Government in any criminal case in which they are drafted. I 
sincerely trust that this will be done at an early day in places like 
Philadelphia. Chicago, Boston. New Vork. Seattle. San Francisco. and 
St. Lonis There are many other points of Importance, but just at the 
moment I recall the above as being oinces where such service is likely 
to be required in the not distant future. The men of the class I refer 
to are all. beyond the draft age. They can in the way indicated per- 
form a. great patriotic service. I have never found the lawyers of this 
conntry slackers when a legitimate call of thelr country was heard 
and understood. It is true that not all can make the financial sacrifice 
involved, but most of them can do so, and many of them will do so 
if given the opportunity. 

Tn the fourth place. T urge this association to thoroughly organize 
its forces in support of the passage of adequate State laws. Some of 
the States have passed wonderfully strong laws. but some of them have 
done nothing whatever. In many sections there is a feeling that this 
is a national war and that the United States should take entire charge 
of its prosecution. including the enforcement of penalties for crimes re- 
lated to the war. As lawyers; you understand how much greater lati- 
tude is given to the State legislatures. than to Congress in reaching 
many critieal situations. Drastic enforcement of mws against idlers, 
ete. would be of great benefit in many sections. We need a movement 
in every State in the Union to supplement with proper laws the more 
general laws passed by Congress: We are entitled! to and. expect the 
hearty cooperation of the legislative and executive departments of the 
different States, and your earnest help in procuring this is asked for, 

The greatest danger to this country is not the German spy or sympa- 
thizer who would be glad to convey information or blow up munitions 
and supplies, The greatest menace s the so-called “respectable 
pacifist.” I can respect a woman wlio bas brought a child into the 
world and opposes his going forth to battle, but I can not characterize 
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the male pacifist, who believes there is nothing worth Sighting | for, as 
other than a physical or moral degenerate. By the exercise of his bale- 
ful influence he is committing the unpardonable crime of stabbing in 
the back the lads who are fighting at the front for his liberty as well 
as their own. There is no room for the pacifist in this country. There 
is no room for neutrality in this country. War has been declared for 
good and sufficient reasons, and by the war-making power, and this asso- 
ciation should in every way set its face against the pacifist and his 


n 
vig pegs up, they are that the American Bar Associa- 
0 


o sum m. 
tion shall bi f its power and influence to bear upon securing the 


following results: 


1 e discouragement and suppression of lynch law in every form. 


2) The prevention of the passage of clearly unconstitutional laws. 
3) The enforcement of the Federal statutes. 
The passage of supplemental laws by State legislatures and their 
enforcement by State executives. 
(5) The protection of the Nation against the insidious propaganda 
0 


of the pacifist. 
MOTHERS’ DAY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
eoncurrent resolution (No. 40) of the House of Represertatives, 
which was read: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That with the approach of Mothers’ Day the attention of the Nation be 
directed to the patriotic sacrifice made the mothers of our land in 
freely offering their sons to bear arms, and, if need be, die in the defense 
of li and tice. That, in appreciation of this great sacrifice, 
the President of the United States be, and he is iy Deg mars re- 
goen to recommend in the observance of Sunday, ay 2, 1918, as 

others’ Day, that the people of the United States offer fervent prayers 
to Almighty God for His divine blessing on the mothers of our country, 
especially those having sons serving under our flag throughout the world. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate concur in the resolution 
ef the House just laid before the Senate. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


II. R. 10852. An act to provide for the appointment of a com- 
mission to standardize screw threads was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Standards, Weights, and 
Measures. 


DEPARTURE FROM AND ENTRY INTO THE UNITED STATES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10264) to prevent in 
time of war departure from or entry into the United States con- 
trary to the public safety. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
oe Sa and the bill is before the Senate as in Committee of 

e ole, 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the subject of aviation is now 
occupying a very prominent place in the public mind and very 
properly commanding the attention of the people. I therefore 
notified the Senate yesterday morning that I would speak very 
briefly concerning one feature of the commercial side of aviation 
production of which the people have not been advised. It is a 
very important feature and should be familiar to all who are 
interested in ascertaining the causes underlying the existing air- 
craft situation. It is known as the cross-license agreement, 
which the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association is authorized to 
execute with producers of planes and parts of planes. 

I am disposed to think from the incomplete examination which 
I have been able to make of these cross-license agreements that 
it has played and will play a very important part in the prodne- 
tion of aircraft. Hence a proper understanding of the present 
unsatisfactory situation in aircraft production may, perhaps, be 
in part explained by these agreements which have the sanction 
both of the aviation authorities and of the Attorney Genera! in 
so far as the opinion of that official is coneerned. 

Mr. President, we began to pay serious attention to aviation 
in the summer of 1916 when conditions between the United States 
and Mexico became so acute as to justify the Pershing expedi- 
tion across the boundaries of that Republic. That incident, as 
time developed, became of comparative unimportance; but it 
did bring to our attention very vividly the supremely important 
part which aircraft plays in modern warfare. Therefore appro- 
priations of, I think, about $13,000,000 were provided for aircraft 
construction in the military bill of 1916. In the act of March 4, 
1917, this added provision appears: 


To enable the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to se- 
cure by pure „ condemnation, donation, or otherwise such basic 
patent or patents as they may consider necessary to the manufacture 
and development of aircraft in the United States and its dependencies 
for governmental and civil purposes under such regulations as the 
11800080 of War and the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe, 


The purpose of this appropriation is obvious; the l1 of 
basic patents by the Government being then regarded, an am 
sorry that it is not now regarded, as essential to successful Gov- 
ernment aireraft production. 


Very shortly after the adjournment of Congress in 1917 war 
was declared against Germany, and the military and naval activi- 
tives of the Government at once demanded and received our 
constant attention. An advisory committee on aeronautics was 
ereated, of which Mr. William F. Durand was made chairman 
and Mr. S. W. Stratton secretary. That committee has since 
been commendably active in its efforts to aid in formulating and 
promoting aircraft production for our war needs. 

Among its aetivities was the question of patent control. For 
reasons satisfactory to the board and which may, perhaps, be 
satisfactory to the Nation, it was determined not to purchase or 
commandeer existing patents regarding aviation, but to make 
some arrangement of a more satisfactory character regarding 
them. My own view, Mr. President—and it is fortified by our 
recent experiences—is that the committee erred in not securing 
by purchase or by condemning, through powers which Congress 
would freely have given them, existing patents of an established 
and fundamental character, because, with their control, agree- 
ment for aircraft production based upon basic or original pat- 
ents, would not be in any wise embarrassed by the personal or 
selfish interests of outsiders or by conflicts between rival claim- 
ants of the inventions. But, however that may be, the fact is that 
the purchase of patents, and therefore the use of the appropria- 
tion for that purpose, was almost immediately abandoned by the 
committee. 

My attention was called some time during the month of Feb- 
ruary last to the method of proceduré receiving the approval of 
the Advisory Association, and which materialized in the form 
of a so-called cross-license agreement, under which producers 
of aircraft, exclusive of motor engines, are, generally speaking, 
required to operate. I at once applied for and promptly re- 
ceived a copy of that agreement, together with a copy of the 
proceedings of the committee which preceded and accompanied 
the formation of the contracts to which I refer. I shall not 
read the minutes, Mr. President, which comprise 25 pages of 
typewritten matter, but I shall ask at the end of my remarks 
to insert those proceedings in the Recorp. It is sufficient for 
the present purpose to say that the attorneys and representa- 
tives of those interested in what are called basic patents, and 
the representatives of the Aviation Section, after consultation 
with the Advisory Board, determined upon the preparation of 
an agreement which would recognize certain basic patents and 
provide for the issuance by some central authority of licenses 
to all persons desiring to engage in the manufacture of aircraft 
upon conditions requiring such manufacturers, among other 
things, to transfer to the association in whose name the licenses 
were issued all patents and inventions of their own or which 
they could control, either basic or otherwise, to the end that 
each member of the association under the license agreement 
might have the benefit of these other inventions and develop- 
ments in their own operations, 

At that time, if I am correctly informed, the patents con- 
trolied by the Curtiss Co. and the Wright-Martin Co. were 
either contesting the question of prior invention or were con- 
tested by others. Whether the controversies were decided or 
were in the courts I can not now say; but I think it is under- 
stood that no such thing as a recognized patent belonging to any 
company or individual, and free from challenge as to originality, 
then existed. The attorney at that time for the Wright-Martin 
Co., as well as its president, was Mr. Frederick P. Fish, while 
the attorney for the Curtiss Co. was, and I presume is, a Mr. 
Crisp. 

It was finally determined, Mr. President, to embody fhe propo- 
sitions made and accepted at these meetings iu the form of what 
is called a cross-license agreement. That agreement was pre- 
pared by one of the attorneys whose names I have mentioned, 
and in collaboration with others, including the other attorney. 
Those gentlemen were doubtless as competent, and perhaps more 
competent than any, to prepare such an agreement; but, so far 
as one can judge from its recitals, each of them took very good 
cure of his own client, so that the patents controlled by the 
companies they representell are made basic, fundamental, free 
from controversy, and, so far as the purposes of the agreement 
are concerned, established beyond peradventure. 

Mr. KING. That is, as between the two parties? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; and as to all future cross licenses. Just 
prior to the date of the agreement a corporation—and doubtless 
in anticipation of it—was organized in the State of New York, 
called the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association (Inc.). The 
date of the charter is the 18th of July, 1917, and the loca- 
tion of the company is Manhattan. The incorperntors nre 
Joseph S. Ames, W. Benton Crisp, Albert H. Flint, George H. 
Houston, and John P. Tarbox, of Buffalo, N. V., all of these 
gentlemen, I understand, being interested in aviation com- 
panies and enterprises, either professionally or as officers and 
shareholders, 
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Shortly. after the organization of that company, and on the 
24th day of July, 1917; the cross-license agreement the details of 
which had been arranged in previous conferences with the ad- 
visory committee, was formally drawn and executed. It is an 
agreement comprising 12 printed pages, and I shall not weary 
the Senate by reading it into the Recorp. I shall ask, however, 
at the close of my remarks to insert it in the Recorp, so that 
its contents may be generally and fully known. 

In connection with the cross-license agreement there was also 
adopted a form of license to be issued to those desiring or who 
might be compelled to associate themselves with the association. 
This license provides, among other things, that the cross-license 
agreement shall constitute a part and portion thereof. Thus 
the cross-license agreement is practically embodied by proper 
recitals into the license itself. 

The shares of the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association (Inc.) 
I understand to be limited to a definite number, and I think 
that number is 1,000. One share must accompany each license, 
and the par value of the shares is also $1,000. A thousand 
incorporators under some circumstances might be considered 
quite numerous; in aircraft production in times of war the 
number is comparatively limited; but that limitation, while it 
does not appear in the cross-license agreement, I am told actually 
exists. This inevitably tends to monopoly. 

Now, to convey an idea as to the probable operation—I will 
not say “designed operation” of this agreement lest I might 
reflect unduly upon the advisory board, whose intentions and 
purposes, I am sure, were above reproach; but as to the opera- 
tion of the agreement in practice, its consequences may be in- 
ferred from a few extracts which I will read from it. Before 
doing that perhaps I should refer to the so-called license itself, 
which precedes and embraces the general agreement. Omitting 
the preambles, which refer to the licensor and certain other 
stockholders of the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association “ herein 
called the subscribers,” it is provided— 


That for and in consideration of the premises and other good and 
valuable considerations * * + e licensor does hereby give and 
grant unto the sald licensee the unrestricted but nonexclusive license to 
make, use, and sell airplanes under all airplane patents of the United 
States now or hereafter owned or controlled Zi it, or by any firm, corpo- 
ratiop, or association owned or controlled by it, * * è except t 
no rights, express or implied, are hereby ees under any foreign 
patents, nor shall the licenses herein provided for apply to or include 
the use of said patents in their application to other airplanes. 


Then follows this exception: 


That no licenses are 5 penar under the Dunne patents, No. 
975,403, issued November 15, 1910, and No. 1,003,721, issued September 
19, 1911, the rights under which are held by the Burgess Co. 


The Burgess Co. and the Curtiss Co., I think, have consoli- 
dated. These patents may possibly refer to watercraft, motor 
boats, and so forth, and I think one of the patents does; but the 
exception, nevertheless, is in favor of one of the concerns, the 
basie character of whose patents is fixed by this agreement, so 
far as it can do so, and which, as I have said, was drawn by the 
attorneys for the company receiving the benefit of its operation. 

Coming now to the agreement, it will be noted that in the 
second paragraph there is the same exception. The fourth 
paragraph provides that— 


Each “subscriber” covenants that it has not heretofore entered, 
and will not hereafter enter, into any contract or arrangement whereby 
its privileges under United States airplane patents, issued or to be 
issued, inventions, and rights owned or controlled by it, have been 
or shall be diminished or surrendered so as to exclude or restrict the 
operation of this instrument in respect thereto. Each “subscriber” 
further covenants that it will not grant licenses under any such pat- 
ents for use in airplanes, with reference to which ft is receiving royal- 
ties hereunder, to any other person, firm, or corporation on more 
favorable or lower terms of royalty than those herein provided, or 
WAR may become more favorable or lower during the term of such 

cense. 


Under the sixth paragraph it is provided that— 


If any “subscriber” shall have developed the design or manufac- 
ture of any special model of airplane or airplane engine or other de- 
vice used in an airplane (except the airplanes manufactured by the 
Burgess Co. under the hereinbefore-nentioned Dunne patents and the 
Hispanio-Suiza aeronautical engine manufactured by the Wright-Martin 
Aircraft Corporation or its subsidiaries) which the United States Gov- 
ernment may at any time desire to have manufactured in the factory of 
any other “subscriber” or in the factory of any manufacturer not a 
Subscriber“ hereto, the said “ subscriber" agrees that it will fur- 
nish to the other subscribers“ or said other manufacturer such com- 
plete specifications. drawings, and other production data as may be 
required for use in the manufacture of such special model, provided 
that and upon condition that the “ subscriber” or other manufacturer in 
whose factory the work is placed by the United States Government 
shall agree with said Government and with the “subscriber” owning 
sald specifications, etc., to pay, and shall pay into the treasury of the 
“company,” 1 per cent upon the contract price paid by the Government 
for each airplane or airplane engine or other device manufactured for 
it in accordance with sald specifications— 


And so forth. 

That is to say, every person who shall have developed a de- 
sign, and who shall contract with the Government for manu- 
facture under that design, shall contribute 1 per cent of the 


price into the treasury of this company, and of course that 1 
per cent will be added to what would otherwise be the contract 
price with the Government. 
I read further: 
If the manufacturer of such special model is conducted by one not a 
“ subscriber "”— 
That is, by some nonlicensee— 
a Such manufacturer shall also agree to pay into the treasury of the 

company“ such royalty as a “subscriber” would have been obliged 
to y had it made and sold the airplane, engine, or other device, in- 
cluding the amount specified in subdivisions (a) and (b) of Paragraph 
VIII hereof. 

That is to say, if an inventor or designer of some improvement 
in aircraft shall permit the manufacturer of his patented device 
by some outsider, then that manufacturer must agree with the 
subscriber that it will pay not only the royalty to which I have 
referred but other royalties of very much greater amount pro- 
vided for in other sections of the agreement. 

In the seventh paragraph, the subscriber is required fo report 
all United States airplane patents and inventions, together 
with serial numbers and filing dates of all pending applications, 
with all rights under such patents then owned or controlled by 
it; and it also provides that no omission from the report shall 
exclude the patent, application, or right so omitted from the 
operation of this agreement. I shall not read all of this pura- 
graph, for it is very long, but it is a very important one. In 
fact, it may be the fundamental provision of the contract. 

Subdivision (d) of this paragraph provides that— 

On the 10th day of January, April, July, and October in each year, 
each “subscriber” shall report the number of airplanes, airplane 
engines, or other devices for use in airplanes which it has sold and 
delivered during the preceding three calendar months, made from 
specifications, drawings, and other production data obtained from any 
other “subscriber,” as provided in paragraph VI hereof, together with 
the sales price and the dates of delivery; and there shall included 
in the same report a copy of any agreement which the “ subscriber" 
shall have made with another manufacturer as provided in said 
paragraph. 

The Senate will see how the business of the subscriber is 
bound up with this Manufacturers! Aircraft Association. No 
matter what contract he may make on the outside, no matter 
what advantages he can secure, the outsider is required, as one 
of the conditions under which the contract will be made, to 
become a member of this association, and to abide by its pro- 
visions, and, of course, to pay the royalties which are there 
required. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Some time ago I received a pamphlet purporting 
to be put out by the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association. It 
stated that Howard Coftin was an honorary member, and that 
a man named Waldron was a member of that aircraft asso- 
ciation, and that Curtiss, Wright, and a few other names that 
I recall, were likewise members of that aircraft association. 
Did that association attempt to monopolize the production of 
airplanes in the United States, and to exclude all other persons 
from manufacturing them for the United States? 

Mr. THOMAS. Not in terms; but I believe the agreement 
is that it necessarily operates in that way and reaches that 
conclusion. I therefore can not escape the conviction that it 
was designed for that purpose by the men who prepared it. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator state how Mr. Coffin, occupying 
the position which he did with the Government, could accept a 
position, either honorary or otherwise, as a member of the 
Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association? 

Mr. THOMAS. That assumes that he is a member of it. I 
am not prepared to say that he is. Of course, if the fact be that 
men engaged in the service of the United States are also sub- 
scribers to the shares of the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Associa- 
tion, then the query presented by the Senator from Utah is 
iaost pertinent; but I am not prepared to say that his premise 
is correct. I hope it is not. 

The next paragraph, No. VIII, is entitled, “Payments to 
the ‘company.’” That is also divided into subsections (a), 
(b), (e), (d), and (e). 

Subsection (a) provides that on each airplane, with or 
without engine, the sum of $200 shall be paid to this associa- 
tion until such time as the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation 
and the Curtiss Co. shall have been paid the aggregate sums 
provided for in the next paragraph. 

Subsection (b) provides that upon each airplane such addi- 
tional sum, not to exceed $25, as the board of directors of the 
company may from time to time fix, shall be paid after the 
above-mentioned aggregate sums shall be paid to the Wright- 
Martin Aircraft Corporation and the Curtiss Airplane & Motor 
Corporation; also, by subdivision (d), such amounts as muy be 
payable with reference to the use of specifications, drawings, 
and data as provided in paragraph VI hereof, including the 
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royalty payments therein provided for; but all 1 per cent pay- 
ments on account of the use of such specifications, drawings, 
— 2 shall cease when the total paid by all users aggregates 

This is important, because the specifications, drawings, and 
data are furnished almost entirely by the Curtiss Co. or the 
Wright Co.; and I may say, Mr. President, that the multitudi- 
nous changes in the plans of the Bristol fller, amounting to over 
1,100 in one month, were made by the Curtiss Co. Such amount 
or amounts as may be payable with reference to the use of 
specifications, drawings, and data may therefore in the aggre- 
gate reach considerable magnitude; and, of course, as I have 
stated, the royalties and requirements of this contract neces- 
sarily come out of the Government, because common business 
practice justifies the assumption that in the details of the con- 
tract with the Government these extra requirements will be 
figured as part of the overhead charge or fixed charge. 

Subdivision (e) requires that each subscriber who shall be- 
come a party after the Ist day of July, 1917, shall, on the 10th 
day of January, April, July, or October next occurring, pay to 
the company those amounts which it would have been obliged 
to pay if it had been a subseriber on July 1, 1917. In other 
words, if the Senator from Utah should be so fortunate—or per- 
haps I should say so unfortunate—as to devise some aircraft 
improvement which he could only use through the agency of this 
cross-license agreement, he would be required not only to pay 
the prospective royalty provided for in his license, but he would 
also be required to pay royalties as though he had signed up on 
the Ist day of July, 1917. That provision has all the features 
of the old darky’s celebrated coon trap, which was said to be 
so “sot” as to catch the coon “a-comin,” and also to catch him 
“ a-gwine.” 

Now comes “ Payments by the company,” Subparagraph IX: 

Out of the moneys paid into the treasury— 5 

And the Senate will bear in mind that on March 4, 1917, the 
Congress appropriated a million dollars for the purchase of basic 
patents, and, of course, would have subsequently appropriated 
any amount in addition to that which was necessary for fair 
compensation for the acquisition of these so-called basie patents 
if that policy had been followed— 

Out of the mon “ * 
suant to the provis . — 3 are 


by the company on the 20th day of January, April, July, and October in 
each year, to wit: 


(a) To the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation $135 on each air- 
lane, with or without engine, with reference to which payments shall 

ve n made in accordance with subdivisions (a) and (e) of Para- 
graph VIII hereof, during the preceding three calendar months, until 
United States Patent No. 821593, issued May 22, 1906, shall bave 
expired, or until the aggregate sum of $2,000,000 shall have been paid 
to the said Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation, when all payments to 
it hereunder shall cease, except as hereinafter provided. 

Subdivision (b) provides that there shall be paid to the Cur- 
tiss company $40 on each airplane, with or without engine, with 
reference to which payments shall have been made in accordance 
with subdivisions (a) and (e) of Paragraph VIII, which shall 
continue until such time as the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corpora- 
tion shall have been paid in full as provided for in subdivision 
(a), after which there shall be paid to the Curtiss Airplane & 
Motor Corporation at the times herein mentioned the sum of 
$175 on each of said airplanes until the aggregate sum of 
$2,000,000 shall have been paid to it under its patent. 

So that the primary burden placed by this contract upon alr- 
craft production is $4,000,000, $2,000.000 te each of these con- 
cerns, I have been informed that quite recently, and since the 
aircraft situation has become acute, these sums have been re- 
duced to $1,000,000 each; and if that is the case, of course it is 
a gain to the Government which we should recognize. 

Then there are provisions with regard to the disposition of 
the balance of the money received from royalties, and the impo- 
sition of penalties, and so on. 

We now come to the result of breach of agreement. I do not 
know that it is necessary to read these provisions regarding 
breach of the agreement and withdrawal from the agreement. 
I may say, however, that it is provided that in the event of 
breach of agreement the board of arbitration will assess such 
damages and impose upon the subscriber in default such other 
requirements as seem to the board to be just, and the subscriber 
expressly agrees and covenants that it will pay those damages 
end comply with such agreements, 

It is then provided that nothing contained in the paragraph 
shall deprive the company of the power to make, exeeute, and 
deliver licenses under the patents or patent rights owned and 
controlled by any defaulting subscriber, or to which the sub- 
seriber may be entitled, at the time he ceases to be a stock- 
holder. One may default after becoming a licensee; one may 


commit a breach of the agreement after becoming a licensee; 


one may therefore be expelled from the company, but his patent, 
the agreement for patent, and the contracts outstanding remain 
with the company. 

In the event a subscriber desires to withdraw from the agree- 
ment he can do so after 10 years from its date, but he must 
give notice of his election to do so and must also fulfill all of 
his obligations, but all of the patents and patent rights brought 
in by the subscriber remain to the association. 

Tn the event of the death of a subscriber, or the dissolution of 
the corporation, or the bankruptcy of the corporation or the 
individual who is a subscriber. the company retains the right 
to purchase, for the benefit of the other subscribers, the stock 
and the license, and then to-sell them on company account at a 
price to be fixed by arbitration. 

There is also a provision for the arbitration of disputes, which 
is elaborately provided for, and which in this discussion is com- 
paratively unimportant. 

Now comes a clause for the further protection of the two 
concerns whose attorneys prepared the agreement. I read Para- 
graph XIV: 

The “ subscribers ” hereby waive and release any and all claims which 
af or any of them may have had against each other for da 
and profits on account of any infringement or all 
pec to July 1, 1917. of any patent included within 
be manufacture, sale, or use of airplanes. 

And the fifteenth paragraph provides: 


Each “subscriber” agrees tbat all persons, firms, and corporations 
now or hereafter contro.led by it, and engaged in the manufacture of 
airplanes, or owning or controlling United States airplane patents, 
shall be caused to execute this agreement. 

Mr. President, were it not for the opinion of the Attorney 
General I wou!d not hesitate to affirm that this contract is one 
under which a gigantic monopoly in aircraft production must 
inevitably ensue. I think I will go further, and say that that 
was the purpose in mind, so far as the beneficiaries of the agree- 
ment are concerned, when the instrument was prepared. But 
the Attorney General was called upon for an opinion regarding 
this contract, which he gave on the 6th day of October. 1917, 
which I shall also ask to have inserted in the Recoxp at the 
end of my remarks, 

Mr. President, I shall not read this opinion, which is some- 
what long; but I am satisfied in my own mind, at least, that but 
for the emergency, but for the necessity of airplanes, and air- 
planes as soon as possible, this contract never would have passed 
the appro ing scrutiny of the Department of Justice. I will 
read one extract only from the opinion in justification of this 
statement ; 

The provision requiring subscribers to submit claims for compensa- 
tion in respect to patents subsequently acquired by them to a board of 
arbitrators and to license each other under such patents at the rates 
of royalty fixed by that board might possibly be used to secure valuable 
inventions at unreasonabe compensation. * * Its possible abuse 
a Hi * scarcely justifies its condemnation in the absence of such 
abuse, 

That seems to damn this contraet with very faint praise in- 
deed. If the possible abuse of an agreement like this does not 
justify its condemnation until the abuse appears, then laws de- 
signed to prevent the creation of instrumentalities for preying 
upon the publie unduly would certainly be harmless and wholly 
ineffective. 

I do not at all reflect upon the Department of Justice in 
making this criticism. It acted conscientiously and sincerely. 
But I must dissent from its opinion regarding the harmless 
character of this agreement, and I do not believe the depart- 
ment was aware how and by whom it was prepared. 

Mr. President, I affirm that this agreement tends to produce 
monopoly, first, because it draws within its ownership all pat- 
ents except improvements upon engines and motive power, all 
patents existing or to exist affecting the Industry. It secures 
absolute ownership to the extent that when the subscriber with- 
draws he can not take his patents with him. That being the 
case, the inventor of a new design can not manufacture himself 
if those engaged in the particular industry are bound by this 
cross-license agreement except upon such terms as the associa- 
tion imposes, = 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. That association, in the natural course of 
things, will secure these patents at its own price, and that price 
we know will be fixed so low as to discouruge the inventive 
genius of the American citizen. I yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I ask the Senator to yield to me 
that I may introduce a resolution and have it referred, n reso- 
lution bearing upon the same matter he is now discussing? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I submit the following resolution 
and ask that it be read. 


infringement, 
instrument in 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 
The Seeretary read the resolution (S. Res. 241), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to inquire into 


and report to the Senate the progress of aircraft production in the 
United States, or into any other matters relating to the conduct of the 
war, by or through the War Depa ent; that said committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or during any recess 
of the Senate; to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 


witnesses and the production of books, documents, and papers; to take | 


the testimony of witnesses under oath, either orally or by deposition; 
to obtain documents, papers, and other information from the several 
departments of the Government or any bureau thereof; to employ steno- 
graphic help, at a cost not to exceed $1 per printed page, to report such 
testimony as may be taken; to employ such agents or assistants as may 
be necessary; and that all expenses, including traveling expenses con- 
tracted hereunder, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator from Oregon a question? 
Does the resolution in terms warrant the investigation by the 
committee or the subcommittee of the expenditures which have 
been made by the Government for the acquisition of aircraft, 
as to the purchase and development of aircraft? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is my purpose to have it cover all 

those subjects. 
Nr. XING. In my opinion the committee ought to ascertain 
what has been done with the appropriations heretofore made 
by Congress and determine definitely the use of the money which 
has been expended. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It covers all those points. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Colorado 
will permit me, while the Senator from Oregon, the chairman 
of the Military Committee, has this subject before the Senate, 
is it the desire of the Senator to have the resolution now 
passed? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; it goes to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then, of course, it is not the subject now of 
any discussion. I misunderstood; I thought the Senator was 
moving for immediate passage. I did not rise to obstruct, but 
I did rise for information concerning it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. W. H. Fauber, of Brooklyn, is an inventor 
of a hydroplane, and is evidently well informed upon the gen- 
eral subject of aircraft. 

Mr. KING. Before the Senator passes from the subject of 
the opinion given by the Attorney General, with his permission, 
I should like to ask him a question. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I am somewhat at a loss to understand how 
the Attorney General would give an opinion upon a matter so 
important and a matter which one would think in the natural 
course of events would find its way into the courts and receive 
judicial construction ; that is, the contract in controversy would 
receive a judicial construction. It would seem to me like the 
Attorney General was deciding a moot case and giving an 
opinion in advance of the occasion for the giving of an opinion 
that would bind the Government. 

Mr. THOMAS. The opinion was given at the request of the 

advisory board. I think the practice is not unusual, and it 
was doubtless upon the strength of the opinion that the board 
accepted the terms of the contract. 

Mr. Fauber has written and distributed a pamphlet entitled 
“The Men Who Can Win the War, or Things that Should Be 
Known at the Capitol.” This pamphlet is directed to the agree- 
ment, which he calls a secret agreement. I presume he does 
so because he made an application for a copy of it and was 
refused, so he says. This pamphlet, however, is quite illuminat- 
ing, and the reasons which he assigns for the annulment of this 
agreement seem to me to be well supported by its text. There- 
fore I can, I think, economize time by making his assigned rea- 
sons my own and reading them into the RECORD : 

The cross-license agreement should be annulled— 

First. Because it confers autocratic powers on powerful corporations 
-and has created an organization in the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Asso- 
ciation (Inc.) whereby corporations can substantially control inven- 
tions and patent values and dominate the aircraft industry as an 
Aircraft Trust. 

Second. Because said agreement involves contractual relations and 
is, in effect, a combination between corporations and the United States 
Government now operating to contro! inventions, patent values, and 
an industry to the advantage of powerful corporations and against the 
best interests of the people and the efficient prosecution of e war. 

Third. Because the terms of said agreement, and also the declara- 
tions and acts of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
arbitrarily fix certain unadjudicated patents of questionable value 
and doubtful utility as fundamental in the aireraft art and without 
due authority or competent p ure. 

Fourth. Because said agreement, as a cross-license instrument, os- 


tensibly providing for the arbitration of patent values, does not make 
adequate or fair provisions for the purchase of valuable inventions, 


nor do the corporations controlling said agreement seemingly give any 
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guaranty that the small sum of $25 as additional royalties per ma- 
chine, which they may, at their pleasure, charge the licensees and 
collect, they may, at their pleasure, charge the licensees and collect 
of the Government, shall go to the benefit of inventors of useful 
inventions or to the purposes for which it is seemingly provided. 

Fifth. Because said agreement does and will operate to defeat the 
purposes and intent of the United States patent laws, and by its pro- 
6 an intent to dominate aeroplane inventions and the 

Sixth. Because the terms of the said agreement and its operation 
will be such as to practically immune the Wright and Curtiss Co 
rations and the members of the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association 
(Ine.) from any res sibility for infringement, in the case of dis- 

uted inventions embodied in aircraft built by the members of the 
Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association (Inc.) for the United States 
Government, and since said corporations will be relieved of the penal- 
ties of infringement there is little incentive or reason compelling any 
fair consideration of ee 

Seventh. Because there were no substantial grounds or compelling 
reasons warranting the action of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics in approving or haying any part in creating a cross- 
license agreement which Is vicious in scope and principle and, further- 
more, an agreement which is partial to powerful corporations and dis- 
eriminates against inventors, patent owners, and independent manufac- 

rs of aircraft. 

Tigas, Because the subcommittee on patents, having as two of its 
members the attorneys of the Wright and Curtiss Corporations, viz, 
Attorneys Crisp and Fish, said subcommittee was not proveny con- 
stituted for the purpose of dealing fairly with the conflicting interests 
of the United States Government and the people, the interests of the 
Wright and Curtiss Corporations, and that of inventors and owners of 
patents generally. 

Ninth, Because of said cross-license agreement enabling powerful cor- 
porations to arbitrarily control aeroplane inventions and patents and 
thereby dominate the industry, as a result inventors and engineers will 
be deterred from making inventions and improvements in aircraft and 
aerial apparatus and prevented in securing money to carry on such 
work, and for the same reason capital and independent manufacturers 
will be deterred from engaging in the industry, and as a consequence 
and because of the power of the association and corporations dominat- 
ing the 8 prices will be advanced and fixed, and the Government 
will y more for aircraft, and the whole industry will be retarded by 
the shutting out of a large percentage of inventors, engineers, designers, 
and independent manufacturers. such as normally engage and compete 
in business, and whereby the United States has led the world in the 
automobile and other industries which have been less hampered. 

Tenth. Because said cross-license agreement, being of a nature to 
create a vicious monopoly and retard the perfection and development 
of acrial apparatus for this war and at the same time advance the cost 
to the Government by geen legitimate rights and purposes of 
patents, and likewise all corporation 3 with the possibility 
of resulting in overrestricting legislation both cases; and these 
things, as herein enumerated and bgp tend out, proving true, as I believe 
they are, the acts of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
in recommending and sustaining said cross-license agreement will tend 
to weaken confidence and support of the administration and corre- 
spondingly the Nation's best efforts in this war. 

Eleventh. Because the policy of this Government should be to place 
orders for aircraft and aerial apparatus with a view of building up and 
stimulating inde dent manufacturers and thereby laying the founda- 
tion for a healthy, normal, commercial industry and at the same time 
improving the product and enable the Government to purchase war 
equipment at best advantage. 

Mr. Fauber can not join this cross-license agreement and 
manufacture his planes for the Government unless he surrenders 
to the association his patents not only during his membership 
of it but for all time; and, of course, the same conditions sur- 
round everyone, whether he is at present an inventor or not, 
and very naturally discourages him from going to the expense, 
to say nothing of giving his time and energies to the improve- 
ment of aircraft now so greatly desired. 

Mr. President, as I said, my conclusions may be erroneous. I 
confess that I have not had time to give this subject full and 
exhaustive investigation, but I can not understand why the great 
manufacturers of aircraft at the time the war began, unless 
they intended to control aircraft production absolutely, should 
have insisted upon the execution of such an agreement, because 
they are practically independent of all attacks upon their 
patents and at the same time are given the power through 
their agreement—and it is their agreement largely—to absorb 
all other devices, all other inventions relating to aircraft, and 
by that means acquire the benefit of the experiences of others 
at figures to be dictated by themselves. It looks like profiteer- 
ing without any limitation, and I fear that much of the difficul- 
ties and disappointments which the Nation has encountered in 
attempting to carry out its aircraft program is due to the fact 
that all these conditions bestride the industry like a colossus. 
Of course, they have much to say in the granting of contracts 
to others, because would-be contractors, the owners of inde- 
pendent concerns, can be easily outbid if they decline to submit 
to the yoke, and when they must submit it is upon terms dic- 
tated by the association. The agreement is un-American; it is 
undemocratic; it is wrong. In my judgment it should be an- 
nulled without further delay. 

Mr. President, I could refer to some other aspects of this sub- 
ject; but I think I have said enough to acquaint the Senate and, 
I trust, the country with the chief features of this most remark- 
able agreement. The time of the Senate is very precious at pres- 
ent, a number of important measures are upon the calendar 
which must be considered, and I shall therefore content myself 
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at this time by asking to have inserted in the Record: First, the 
section of the act of March 4, 1917, which I have read; second, 
the record of the proceedings of the advisory association for- 
warded to me by letter from the Secretary dated April 11, 1918; 
third, the letter of the secretary of state of New York giving the 
names of the incorporators of the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Asso- 
ciation; fourth, the opinion of the Attorney General just re- 
ferred to; and lastly, the agreement itself, dated July 24, 1917. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STERLING in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Act of Mar. 4, 1917.] 


To enable the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to 
secure by purchase, condemnation, donation, or otherwise such basic 
patent or patents as they may consider necessary to the manufacture 
and development of aircraft in the United States and its dependencies 
for governmental and civil purposes, under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of War and the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe, $1,000,000. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTER FOR AERONAUTICS, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1918. 
Ion. CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR THOMAS: Replying to your letter of the 10th instant 
requesting certain information as to the cross license a ment of the 
Manufacturers“ Aircraft Association, dated July 24, 1917, you are ad- 
vised that Messrs. Fish and Crisp served as members of our subcom- 
mittee on patents, which consisted also of Messrs. Walcott, Stratton, 
Towers, Waldon, and Durand. 

Messrs. Fish and Crisp had previously served as attorneys for the 
Wright and Curtiss companies, respectively, in their suit over the 
yalldity of the Wright patent. These men were not appointed on the 
committee until after the important features of the then proposed 
agreement had been decided upon, and they were selected to assist in 
the perparitan of the agreement in legal form, partly because of their 
familiarity with the 
because of their famil arity with the cross license agreement adopted by 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 

For . further information I am inclosing an extract from the last 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics bearing on the aeronautic patent question 
(pp. 12 to 25, inclusive). 

Very truly, yours, J. F. VICTORY, 


Assistant Secretary. 
— 


[Extract from annual report executive committee National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, 1917.] 


THE ABRONAUTIC PATENT QUESTION, 


On December 18, 1916, the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation, as 
holders of the original patent No, 821393, issued to the Wright Brothers 
May 22, 1906, addressed letters to all the aircraft manufacturers, inclosing 
a form of license-agreement for the use of the Wright pang which they 
claimed was infringed by their manufacture of aircraft. 

The terms of this proposed agreement, as stated by ‘other aircraft 
manufacturers in letters addressed to the committee, were prohibitory 
from a business point of view, and also injurious to the development of 
aircraft and the aircraft industry in the United States. 

The chairman reported the correspondence on this subject at the meet- 
topoi the executive committee on January 11. 

he effect of the proposed action of the Wright Co. was felt by the 
War and Navy Departments in a pronounced increase in the cost of air- 
craft. On January 13, 1917, the committee received the following letter 
from the Actin retary of the Navy: 

“Mr. Dran Mr. Watcotr: I desire to bring to the attention of the 
executive committee of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
a serious state of affairs which is being brought about by the uncer- 
tainty of the situation as regards aeronautic patents. 

“Various combinations are threatening all other airplane and sea- 
plane Naty nes with suits for infringements of patents. The result is 
a general demoralization of the entire trade. It is difficult to get orders 
filled because some companies will not expend any more money on their 

— for fear that sults brought against them will force them out of 

usiness, 

“To protect themselves in case they are forced to pay large license 
fees, the companies have greatly increased the sale poss of their prod- 
ucts. As ihe Army and Navy are the peor urchasers of aircraft in 
this country they are bearing the brunt of this levy. 

“It is thought that the National Advisory Committee for Acronautics 
might be able in some way to render great assistance to the Navy by 
5 study of this question and suggesting some line of action 

o be taken, 

On Se nae 31 the committee recetved the following letter from the 
Acting Secretary of War: 

Sin: In connection with the purchase of airplanes for the War De- 

artment, it has developed that certain patents which are alleged to be 
Rindamental now appear to render the cost of airplane equipment exces- 
sive and, possibly, even to retard the development of the industry in this 
country. 

“This department finds that at present each firm or corporation ac- 
cepting War Department contracts adds to its bid the extra item of 
royalty which the firm is required SRi to the owners of the patents. 
This, among other things, bas resulted in what is believed to be exces- 
sive prices charged to the Government for airplanes in this country. 

It is believed that this is a subject of such importance as to warrant 
its immediate consideration by your committee, to the end that a just 
and equitable solution to all concerned may be reached, which will apply 
not only to this department, but to all other departments of the Govern- 
ment purchasing airplanes.” 

In response to a letter requesting his opinion, Mr. Howard E. Coffin, 
of the Council of National Defense, wrote under date of January 30, 
1917: 


am thoroughly of the opinion that we should take such steps as 
will open up the Wright patent freely to all manufacturers. It may be 
wise to use this patent as a rallying point for the industry, but no 
financial penalty of consequence should be exacted from individual 
manufacturers. It is only through some such arrangement as will per- 
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mit the free extension of commercial possibilities of aircraft through 
civillan channels that we may hope to build up a proper volume of 
business over a period of years. 

In short, I believe we can and must arrange for a purchase of this 
patent on the part of the Government at a reasonable figure before 
we can hope to develop a quantity manufacture of aircraft.’ 

A special meeting of the executive committee was held February 1, 
at which the chairman presented the complete record of the patent 
question to date for the action of the committee. 

The committee discussed the advisability of recommending legisla- 
tion to authorize the purchase and condemnation of such patents as 
zay pe considered necessary to the manufacture and development of 
aircraft. 

Another special meeting was held on gounar 3, 1917, at which 
Messrs. E. F. Hagar and Frederick P. Fish, president and counsel, re- 
. of the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation, were present on 
nyitation. 

The chairman stated that this special meeting had been called to ob- 
tain the views of the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation in relation 
to the Wright patent, and, if possible, reach some understanding that 
would 5 development in the industry. 

At this meeting it developed that Mr. Wright has no interest what- 
ever in the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation, having been paid a 
littie more than a million dollars in cash for his patent; that this 

atent was used as a basis for interesting capital in the new company 
n the belief that it was basic and fundamental. 

The Wright representatives stated that they believed the required 
license fee of $10,000 a year was equitable, and that any manufacturer 
who could not afford to pay it was not in a position to help in the 
development of the industry along scientific Iines, and that, in other 
words, the manufacturer with a limited amount of capital invested in 
his business could not ssibly make airplanes successfully in the 
present advancing state of the art. 

They explain the position taken by their company and reviewed 
the history of its formation. They stated that their basic idea was to 
develop an aeronautic engine superior to any other in existence, and 
that to this end they were expending large sums of money in a scientific 
study of the problems involved, at a total of approximately half a 
million dollars monthly for all purposes, and were endeavoring to gather 
into their organization the best available talent. 

After three hours’ discussion, during which the position of the Gov- 
ernment was clearly explained by the committee, the representatives 
of the Wright company expressed a willingness to cooperate with the 
Government in any way that would promote the development of the 
eet bark and stated that they desired to clear the industry of fear of 
patent litigation. 

Various suggestions were discussed as to the terms under which this 
cooperation could be effected. 

special meeting was also held on the following day, Sunday, Febru- 
ary 4, 1917, at the residence of the chairman, at which the steps thus 
far taken were reviewed and discussed. 

As a result of careful deliberation, a letter to the President was pre- 

red and transmitted under date of February 5, 1917. With this 
etter the chairman inclosed copies of the letters of the War and 
Navy Departments previously referred to; a cons of the letter of the 
Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation of December 18, 1916, together with 
the application for license and form of agreement; and extracts from 
letters recelxed from six aircraft manufacturers in the United States 
expressing their views of the situation. 
his letter contained a brief review of the situation and a recom- 
mendation that legislation be approved in the form of an amendment 
to either the military or naval bill authorizing the Secretary of War 
to secure by purchase, condemnation, donation, or otherwise such basic 
patent or patents as he may consider necessary to the manufacture and 
development of aircraft in the United States and its dependencies for 
governmental and civil purposes, under such regulations as the Secretary 
of War may prescribe. 

After approval by the President, the recommendations of the com- 
mittee were transmitted by the Secretary of the Nayy to the chairman 
of the House Naval Affairs Committee. 

On February 20, 1917, letters were addressed to the larger aircraft 
and engine manufacturers requesting the submission of lists of all 
patents ene or controlled by them which pertain to aircraft or parts 
of aircraft. 

A meeting of the subcommittee on governmental relations was held 
on February 24, at which Messrs. Walcott, Stratton, Squier, Marvin, 
and Coffin were present; also . John P, Tarbox, patent attorney 
for the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation. The purpose of the 
meeting was to ascertain the number and nature of the aeronautic 
patents owned or controlled by the Curtiss Co. From the data 
exhibited by Mr. Tarbox it appeared to the committee that the patent 
situation in the aeronautic 1 was relatively simple as com- 

ared with that formerly existing in the automobile industry; that 

Phe Curtiss Co. owned a comparatively large number of patents; 
that the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation owned a possibly basie 
patent; and that there were but very few other scattering patents, 
none of which was of great importance. 

Mr. Tarbox stated that Mr. G. C. Loening, of the Sturtevant Aero- 
plane Co., has a patent on a 89 landing gear, but that it is 
not of a controlling nature. He stated that he knew of no patents other 
than those owned by the Curtiss and Wright companies that might 
be considered basic. He stated that the Curtiss Co. had two con- 
trolling patents at present and expected to have a third in the near 
future. The first one (No, 1203550) covers a hydroaeroplane as 
regards longitudinal balance; the second tent, known as the 
a fying boat patent, covers the relation of the position of the hull 
step to the center of pressure, the center of gravity, and the center 
of thrust; and the third patent will cover the single, central, mail flont 
type, with two side floats. He stated that Mr. Curtiss has had no 
idea of demanding royalties from other manufacturers under existing 
conditions or of using his patents against competitors; that his pur- 
pose in obtaining patents was to fortify and defend himself in any 
patent litigation that might be started by others. 

The naval appropriation act of 1918 contained the following pro- 
visions under the appropriation “Aviation”; 8 

“To enable the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to 
secure by purchase, condenination, donation, or otherwise such basic 
patent or patents as they may consider necessary to the manufacture 
and development of aircraft in the United States and its dependencies, 
for governmental and civil purposes, under such regulations as the 
reget ot War and the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe, 

1,000,000. : 

$ Provided, That such 8 may be made in relation to 
the purchase of any basic patent connected with the manufacture 
and development of aircraft in the United States as in the judgment 
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of the 3 of War and the Secretary of the Navy will be of the 
enteni advantage to the Government and to the development of the 
ustry. 

“ Provided” further, That in the event there shall be pending in 
court . involving the validi of said patent or patents, 
bond, with good and approved security in an amount sufficient to 
indemnify the United States, shall be required, payable to the United 
States, conditioned to repay to the United States the amount paid 
for said patent or patents in the event sald patent or patents are 
finally adjudged invalid.” 

In letters dated March 10, 1917, the attention of the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy was invited to the foregoing pro- 
vision in the naval act, and the committee stated that it hoped to 
effect such arrangements for the solution of the patent question with- 
out the necessity of Taan, i or condemning any patents. 

On March 22, 1917, the subcommittee on patents held a meeting. 
at which a suggested pa for the solution of the patent question was 
adopted. The committee then called in ye my yg of the Wright- 
Martin and Curtiss companies and the Aircraft Manufacturers’ Asso- 
elation and submitted for discussion the terms of the suggested agree- 
ment, which, it was pointes out, were merely suggestions. 

On March 23, 1917. the subcommittee on patents submitted the fol- 


2 report 1 i the steps taken up to date and suggesting a 
plan for the solution of the patent question: 
“On March 1917, Congress appropriated $1,000,000. ‘to. enable 


the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to secure by pur- 

, condemnation, donation, or otherwise such basic patent or pat- 
ents as sner. may consider Aale to the manufacture and develop- 
ment of air in the United States for vernmental and ciyil 
purposes.” This action was taken on account of the eral belief 
that the needed expansion of the aircraft industry, calling for the 
investment of large sums of money, was being very seriously impeded 
by threatened lawsuits and the demand for the payment of what was 
looked upon as excessive ee under certain important aeronautica! 
patents. One such demand upon the manufacturers called for a roy- 
alty of 5 per cent on the price of the complete plane with motor aml 
a minimum annual 8 of $10.000 per manufacturer. 

“All makers in bidding for Government business were obliged to 
add to their bids an extra amount representing the royalty they would 
have to pay under this one patent alone, and the Army and Navy 
were confronted with many bids in which the contingent royalty 
amounted to over $1,000 per aeroplane. 

“The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, in whose hands 
the problem was placed for recommendation, realized that it would be 
undesirable to use the fund provided for thé purchase of patents until 
every means had been exhausted to secure a settlement on. a reasonable 
basis between the different parties in interest. It realized that even 
in our present need it would be unwise to condemn a patent except as 
a last resort. The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics is 

rticularly anxious to encourage invention along aeronautical lines 
nstead of discouraging it. 

“In 1 the records of the Army and Navy Departments as to 
planes purchased during the eight years prior to our recent heavy appro- 
priations for aerial defense, it was brought out that four men in four 
different factories supplied all of those planes and apparently contributed 
most in the development and reduction to practice of the aviation: art. 
Those named in the order of their appearance on the records are Wright. 
Curtiss, Burgess, and Martin. By a strange coincidence, Curtiss and 
Saree joined hands and later the Wright and Martin interests came 
0 er. 

While there are other alreroft . it was found that these 
two combinations owned and controlled what might be considered the 
two dominating groups of patents. 

“The national 1 committee has therefore been influenced to a 
slight extent in its consideration of the patent question by the moral 
obligation that should be added te the patent rights of these two-groups, 
Recognition of the two groups of patents by the later — | and by 
thë Government becomes automatically recognition of practi y all of 
2 15 reduction of the art to practice by Wright, Curtiss, Burgess, 
an artin. 

“Numerous meetings were held in New York, Buffalo, and Wash- 
ington, in an endeavor to arrive at a basis of settlement that would 
comprehend all of the patents owned or controlled by each group, that 
would be a fair recognition of their patent rights, and that would at 
the same time cement together and strengthen the industry. 

“The plan finally agreed npon by the committee and submitted to the 
two companies for thelr consideration and early report is framed upon 
the following basis: 

“First. That it is destrable to avoid the delays and expense necessary 
to adjudicate all of the patents in question, 

“Second. That it is not within the province of this committee to 
attempt to determine the value of one patent against another or the 
validity of any patent. 

“Third, That it is desirable at once to arrive at some fair basis for 
the recognition of the patents of both parties that will clear up this 
matter and permit the more rapid expansion of the industry. 

“ Fourth. What the relative contributions to the establishment of the 
aircraft industry as between 3 5 and Martin on the one hand and 
Curtiss and Burgess on the other hand may be paid to offset each other, 
and that the recognition of each should be in the same total amount. 

“Fifth, That by reason of Curtiss’s patents running approximately 
three times as long as 143777 the royalty to the Curtiss-Hurgess group 
might be made about one-third of the amount per plane to be allowed to 
the Wright-Martin group. 

“Sixth. That instead of endeavoring to establish a difference as be- 
tween an airplane, seaplane, or flying boat, the royalty should be spread 
uniformly upon all three types: 

“Seventh. That the royalty shonld be a flat rate on: each plane with 
or without engine instead of eal peat ae of cost or selling price. 

“Eighth. That royalty should commence upon all planes manufac- 
tured and sold after March 2. 1917, and that those manufactured and 
sold prior to that date be exempted from royalty. 

“In submitting this plan, the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics have not attempted to draw up a finished legally ae agree- 
ment, but instead to present Its plan in the simplest possible form. 

PROPOSED PLAN. 


“ First. That all airplane manufacturers as members of the Aircraft 
Manufacturers’ Association join in a cross-licensing agreement as of 
March 2, 1917. 

“ Second. That this agreement cover all patents now owned or con- 
trolled by or which may later be owned or controlled by the Aircraft 
Manufacturers’ Association or any of its members; the terms of the 
cross-licensing agreement to be in general based upon the similar agree- 
ment existing In the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce known 
as the cross-licensing agreement. 
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“Third. That each member pay into the treasury of the Aircraft 
Manufacturers’ Association the sum of $200 for each airplane manu- 
factured. and sold (with or without engine). by that member, these pay- 
ments to be made qparteriy, and to continue subject to the conditions 
hereinafter provided, 

7 Fourth. That the funds thus collected be disposed as follows: 

At each quarterly period for each airplane manufactured and sold 
during the preceding quarter there shall paid, $135 to the Wright- 
Martin Aircraft Corporation, 840 to the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Cor- 
poration, and $25 to the treasury of the Aircraft Manufacturers’ Asso- 
clation, to cover its operating expenses and to create a fund for further 
development. 

“ Fifth. Payment to the Wright-Martin Alreraft Corporation shall cease 
May 22, 1923, and payment to the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation 
shall cease at such time as the total amount paid to them shall equal 
the amount paid to the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation, but in any 
event shall cease October 30, 1933. 

“Sixth. After 22, 1923, the amount paid ae airplane by each 
manufacturer shall be reduced by the amount of the right-Martin 
royalty. which will have ceased on that date, and shall thereafter be 
$65. per airplane manufactured and sold during such remaining period as 
payments of royalty are made to the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corpo- 
ration, as above provided for. 

„Seventh. An airplane as herein mentioned shall be understood to 
mean any form of heavier-than-air craft using wing surfaces for sustenta- 
tion, stabilizing surfaces, rudders for steering, and power plant for pro- 
pulsion through the air, whether operated from land or water.” 

On the same date coples of the report of the subcommittee on 
were sent to the Secretaries of War and the naii the Wri 
Curtiss companies, and the Aircraft Manufacturers’ Association. 

At a meeting of the subcommittee on patents on April 24, 1917, it was 
recorded as the sense of the meeting that the Aircraft nufaeturers' 
Association. should undertake the negotiations necessary to effecting a 
cross-licensing agreement, and that this committee is willing at the 

resent time to assist in an adviso capacity only, and the Aircraft 
E Association was so advi 


tents 
t and 


After the appointment of Messrs. Crisp and Fish as members of the 
subcommittee on patents efforts were made to bring these 3 
together in conference to work out the details of the suggested agree- 


ment. 

No action hay been taken by the Aircraft Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion or the respective interested parties, the executive committee, on 
June 14. authorized the patente committee to take whatever steps ap- 
peared necessary to effect a solution of the question, and recommended 
that in the matter of royalties to be paid to the Wright and Curriss 
eompanies a reasonable maximum be agreed to, not to exceed $2,000,000 
to each company. 

At the meeting of the executive committee on June 14, 1917. there 
were present Messrs. Walcott, Stratton, Durand, Marvin, Squier, Taylor, 
Towers, Richardson, Foulois, Waldon, Coffin, and others. 

After presentation of the report of the patents committee and discus- 
sion of the question, on motion duly seconded and carried it was— 

“ Resolved, That the patents committee be authorized to take what- 
ever steps appear necessary to effect a solution of the patent question, 
and that the executive-committee recommend that in the matter of roy- 
alties to be paid the Wright and Curtiss companies a reasonable maxi- 
mum be agreed to, not to exceed $2,000,000 to each company, and further, 
that the patents committee be Instructed to hold a meeting on Monday, 
June 18, to consider this question to which rij emer of the Wright 
and Curtiss companies and of the Aircraft Manufacturers’ Association 
should be invited” 

The subcommittee on patents accordingly held a meeting on June 18, 
at which representatives of the Wright and Curtiss companies and of the 
Afrcraft Manufacturers’ Association were present. 

At this meeting the provisions of the plan suggested on March 23, 
1917, were taken as the basis for discussion and all phases of the general 
proposition were canvassed. 

he members of the patents committee withdrew for an executive 
session, at which after deliberation and on motion duly seconded and 
unanimously carried, the following report was adopted: 

“Tt is recommended that the * pro pian’ for the solution of the 


patent situation between the Wrig and Curtiss- ess groups, 
as submitted in the report of the tents committee dat March 23, 
1917, be followed out in all essen with the following exceptions: 


“a. It is recommended that the agreement be not made retroactive to 
March 2, 1917, but be made to take effect July 1, 1917. 

"b, That in no case shall there be more than $2,000,000 paid to either 
the Wright-Martin or the Curtiss-Burgess groups.” 

The above report was presented to the manufacturers, and it was 
accepted without reservation by the Curtiss Co., and by the Wright Co., 
with a reservation as to 9 the Hispano-Suiza engine. 

The committee discussed the subject of compensation to aircraft 
manufacturers for the > placing by. the Government with other manufac- 
turers the plans, specifications, heat treatments, factory methods, etc., 
of any manufacturer's 1 ot airplane. 

After discussion and deliberation, it was recorded as the sense of the 
meeting that separate agreement from the proposed cross-licensing 
agreement should be arranged for by the Aircraft nufacturers' Asso- 
ciation covering the use by any one manufacturer of the designs of an- 
other manufacturer at the request of the Government. 

That the amount of such compensation between manufacturers should 
be 1 per vent of the price of the airplane, exclusive of engine, to be 
paid by the manufacturer ordered by the Government to produce an 
airplane designed and 83 by some other manufacturer to the 
manufacturer who had so designed and developed it. 

That in no case should there be paid to any one manufacturer a sum 
totaling more than $50.000 for the designs, specifications, heat treat- 
ments, and other factory methods upon any one type of alrplane. 

The object of each manufacturer in maintaining a laboratory is to 
develop designs satisfactory to the Government that will enable him to 
obtain the maximum capacity of his factory in Government business. 

The object of the above plan is to encoura development to. the 
greatest degree and to provide a simple working basis whereby the 
manufacturer successful in producing a type of airplane so satisfactory 
to the Government that his own facilities are insufficient to mect the 
Government's needs will receive compensation in a moderate amount 
pe airplane upon such airplanes as are made under Government order 

her manufacturers. 

8 Further suggested that this same basis be used where deyel- 
oped designs of engine are introduced into other factories than the 
ones that designed and developed them. 

The meeting adjourned with the understanding that Mr. Crisp would 
prepare a form of a reement after further discussion. The minutes of 
the meeting were sent to all parties in attendance. 
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The subcommittee on tents met on July 10 to consider the terms 
of the draft of pro cross-license agreement as prepared by Mr. 
Crisp, after consultation with Mr. Fish and the latter’s business part- 
ner, Mr. Nea vo, and Messrs. Houston, Tarbox, Flint, and Russell. 

This meeting was attended by officers and members of the Aircraft 
Manufacturers’ Association and representatives of the Wright and Cur- 
tiss companies. Mr. Crisp submitted a draft of the proposed cross- 
license agreement and 1 that the plan as 2 ly proposed 
by toe atents committee had been modified in the following important 
particulars: 

First. All reference to engines and engine accessories was omitted, 
for the reason that the principal engine patent—Hispano-Suiza—could 
not be included in the agreement because of restrictions in the special 
contract between the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation and the own- 
ers of the patent, and for the further reason that engine patents in 
common use in this country were not considered basic. 

Second. That after $2,000,000 had been paid to the Wright-Martin 
company the subscribers to the agreement would continue to cag A cores 
per airplane, and that payments of the balance then due the rtiss 
company would be made at the rate of $175 per airplane—this with a 
view to clearing up the situation as quickly as possible. 

Third. That the agreement contemplates additional consideration to 
a party or parties who may develop hereafter an airplane or engine 
or any device of special importance capable of use in an airplane, 
which would also include, first, a new basic pe of airplane ; second, 
one which involves a pe improvement on the principles 5 in 
the industry; and, third, an airplane radical in its departure from 
existing types. 

The provisions of the proposed agreement were generally discussed. 

By resolution of the meeting the chairman oe a committee of 
five on requirements for membership in the Aircraft Manufacturers 
Association, with instructions to give careful attention to the legal 
phases of limitation of stock ownership in such a corporation. 

The committee, as appointed by the chairman, consisted of Messrs. 
Crisp (chairman), Harris, Mingle, Russell, and Houston. After an 
executive session the committee on qualifications for membership sub- 
mitted the following report, which was adopted: 

“A stockholder of this corporation shall be a responsible manufac- 
turer of airplanes, airplane engines or parts, and accessories used in 
airplanes; a responsible manufacturer who intends to become a bona 
fide producer of airplanes or airplane engines, parts, or accessories; or 
a manufacturer to whom the Government has given a contract for the 
construction of 10 or more complete airplanes or airplane engines; 
but no stockholder herein shall acquire or own more than one share of 
the stock of said corporation.” 

By resolution adopted by a divided vote it was recorded as the sense 
of the meeting that engines should be included in the terms of the 
cross-license eement. necessitated redrafting the cross-license 
agreement, and there being no objection, the chairman appointed a 
special committee for this purpose, consisting of Messrs. Crisp (chair- 
man), Tarbox, Houston, M:ngle, and Russell. 

The subcommittee on patents held another meeting July 12, 1917, 
immediately preceding the regular monthly meeting of the executive 
committee. Phe chairman reported that at an informal session of the 
subcommittee on tents on the preceding evening, at which Messrs. 
Durand, Crisp aldon, Towers, Tarbox, Houston, and Harris were 
present, the various features of the proposed cross-license agreement 
were discussed. Mr. Crisp laid before the committee a draft of the pro- 
posed cross-license agreement prepared in accordance with the recom- 
mendation oi 'ne conference on the preceding evening. 

The chairman reported that an attempt to include the cross-licensing 
of engines under the terms of the _cross-license agreement, as recom- 
mended by the conference held on July 10, developed many difficulties 
ofa practical nature, especially in regard to the proper payments for 
the support of the proposed organization as between the engine manu- 
facturers and plane manufacturers. He reported that it had also 
been suggested at the conference on July 11 that the advantages of 
cross-licensing of engines might better be throu, necessary 
modifications n the existing cross-license agreement covering the auto- 
mobile industry. He reported further that as a result of these con- 
siderations members of the committee present at the conference on July 
11 took actior recommend:ng the omission of engines from the terms 
of the cross-license agreement and instructed Mr. Crisp and his asso- 
ciates to prepare the final draft of the cross-license agreement in 
accordance with this recommendation. 

After consideration o this recommendation of the conference on 
July 11 and after further consideration of all factors bearing upon 
the question the proposed draft of cross-license agreement as sub- 
mitted by M+ Crisp was, on motion duly seconded, unanimous! 
approved and recommended to the executive committee for its approv: 

At the meeting of the executive committee on July 12 the sub- 
committee on patents submitted the approved draft of cross-license 
agreement, which the chairman stated in its general terms and details 
had already received the informal approval of the aircraft manufac- 
turers, and this he submitted as the report of the subcommittee on 
patents with a recommendation for its approval by the executive com- 
mittee. 

On motion, dul 

“Resolved, That the report of the patents committee on the proposed 
cross-license agreement be approved. 

Under date of July 27 the chairman addressed letters to the Secre- 
tary of War and the Sy hee! of the Navy reporting the solution of 
the patent question and inclosing a copy of the cross-license agreement 
which had n accepted by the aircraft manufacturers and signed by 
them as members of a new “ Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association.” 

On the same date the chairman addressed a letter to the president of 
the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association Ser yee the acceptance 
of the cross-license agreement by the association and its members and 
that aircraft manufacturers generally be invited to subscribe to same 
in the interests of harmony and efficiency and to the end that the in- 
dustry may be enabled to expand freely in order to meet the demands 
of the Government for the quantity production of aircraft. 

The subcommittee on natents was discharged on August 7, 1917. 


THE WORK OF THE SUBCOMMITTEES. 


seconded and carried, it was 


Following is an outline of the general work of the various subcom- 
mittees during the past ear: 
Aerial mail service: The subcommittee on aerial mail service was 


authorized by the executive committee at the meeting on December 7, 
1916, for the purpose of cooperating with the Post Office Department in 
accordance with the ues: of the Second Assistant Postmaster General. 
The committee as originally organized consisted of Messrs. Squier 
(chairman), Marvin, and Stratton, and on March 30, 1917, Messrs. 
Clark and Towers were added. 


The committee held a meeting on January 9, 1917, at which a repre- 
sentative of the Post Office Department was present. A plan of co- 
operation was formulated and means of overcoming difficulties con- 
fronting the Post Office Department were discussed. The committee 
advised the Post Office Department that in its opinion it would be im- 
practical at that time to place a contract for aerial mail service, and 
that therefore the Post Office Department should take the initiative 
and establish such service within its own organization, and that the 
first experimental route should be selected with a view to inaugurating 
the service under as favoreble conditions as possible. The committee 
suggested that the first experimental route should be between Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia or Washington and New York. 


STATE or New YORK, 
SECRETARY OF STATE’S OFFICE, 
Albany, April 12, 1918. 
Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Chairman Committee on Military Affairs. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: Replying to yours of the 10th instant, you are informed 
that the following is a list of the incorporators of the Manufacturers” 
Aircraft Association (Inc.). incorporated July 18, 1917: location, Man- 
hattan; Joseph S. Ames. Itimore, Må:; W. Benton Crisp, New York 
City, N. Y.: Albert H. Flint. New York con N. Y.; George H. Houston, 
New York Sa N. Y.; John P. Tarbox, Bufalo, N. 2 


Respectfully, yours, 
Francis M. Hugo, 
Secretary of State. 


J5 DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1918, 
Hon. C. S. THOMAS 


United States Senate, Washington. D. C. 


DEAR Senator: Referring to your letter of the 10th Instant, there is 
inclosed herewith a copy of the opinion rendered by the Attorney Gen- 
eral on October 6, 1917, to the Secretary of War relative to the legal 
status of the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association, æud involving in par- 
ticular the question whether the 5 agreement entered into 
between that corporation and its subscribers is in any way in contra- 
vention of the antitrust laws. 

Respectfully, G. CARROLL Topp, 
Assistant to the Attorney General 
(For the Attorney General). 


Ocronxn 6, 1917. 


The honorable the SECRETARY or Wan. 


Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
September 17, 1917, in which you ask for my opinion concerning the 
legal status of the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association, incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York, and in particular whether 
the cross-license agreement entered into between that corporation and 
its subscribers (stockholders) is in any way in contravention of the 
antitrust statutes of the United States. 

You submitted with your letter a copy of the cross-license agreement 
and a digest of certain of the minutes of the National Advisory Com- 
mitte for Aeronautics (hereafter referred to as Advisory Committee) 
relating to the subject. The other papers and Information necessa 
for determination of the questions involved were not immediately avail- 
able, but have since been furnished by that committee at various dates 
from September 19 to 28. 

The Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association (Inc.) (hereafter referred 
to as Association (Inc.)), was formed and the cross-license a ent 
entered into under the following circumstances, as gathered m the 
data submitted: 

The principal patents in the airplane industry were controlled by the 
Aircraft Corporation and the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 


orders fil 
impending patent litigation, were unwilling to make further expendi- 
tures upon their plants. 

Confronted with this serious crisis, the War Department and the 
Navy Department requested the Advisory Committee to investigate the 
situation and to suggest a solution for the unsatisfactory conditions ex- 
isting in the airplane industry. Acung in accordance with these re- 
quests, the Advisory Committee proceeded to make a careful study of the 
situation, and after several months of investigation and numerous con- 
ferences with all interests directly involved recommended the forma- 
tion of an association of aircraft manufacturers with a form of cross- 
license a ent. 

Pursuant to the recommendation of that committee, the Association 
(Inc.) was formed and the cross-license agreement now under con- 
sideration was entered into, 

Practically all of the manufacturers of airplanes have since become 
stockholders in the Association (Inc.) and parties to the cross- 
license agreement. The royalties to be paid under the cross-license 
agreement in respect to the patents of both the Wright-Martin and 
Curtiss corporations are materially lower than those previously de- 
manded by the Wright-Martin Corporation alone. The arrangement 
will result in a substantial saving to the Government. 

You state in your letter: 

“In accordance with the arrangement thus developed, the War De- 
partment now desires to proceed with the placing of contracts for 
airplanes with airplane manufacturers thus organized.” 

he Federal antitrust laws prohibit every combination and agree- 
ment that produces or tends to produce a monopoly in the interstate 
and foreign commerce of the United States or that is otherwise unduly 
restrictive of competitive conditions in such commerce. Their funda- 
mental purpose is to prevent undue interference with the free pla 
of competition without prohibiting normal and usual contracts an 
agreements entered ‘nto for the purpose of promoting the legitimate 
interests of the trader or of the industry in which he is engaged. Tho 
8 here involved must be determined in the light of this 
undamental purpose of the antitrust laws. 
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In considering the questions submitted I have examined the cross- 
license agreement, the articles of coal apne ge the by-laws, and the 
voting-trust agreement of the Association (Inc.), together with 
other data relati to that association furnished by the advisory com- 
mittee. have also examined and considered the criticisms of the 
arrangement m the protest of the Aeronautical Society of America 

the formation under Government auspices of an a ft trust.” 

The cross-license agreement between the A 
and such persons (hereinafter called greg: as shall become 
stockholders therein was entered into on gar 24. 1917. (Cross-license 
agreement, p. 1.) The subscribers under that a ee: 

To Apre to each other licenses under all lane patents of the 
United States (with unimportant exceptions) now or hereafter owned 
or controlled by them. license agreement, Art. II, p. 2.) 

To appoint the Association (Inc.) their agent with full power 
to grant the nonexclusive licenses provided for in the agreement in 
the form attached thereto, (Art. III. pp. 3, 15.) 

Not to contract for rights under an airplane patents in such a way 
as to prevent the owner from ting similar rights to other sub- 
scribers on the same terms, unless the subscriber at the same time 
obtains the further privilege of itself nting rights under the patent, 
which of itself shall have the effect of bringing the rights Breedlove b 
bscriber under the operation of the cross-license agreemen 
(Art. III. pp. 3-4.) 

Not to enter into any agreement in respect to the subscriber's privi- 
leges under any airplane patent in such a way as to restrict the opera- 
tion of the cross-license agreement in respect thereto. (Art. IV. p. 4.) 

Not to grant licenses under airplane patents to others than sub- 
scribers upon lower terms of royalty than those provided for in the 
agreement in the case of subscribers. (Art. IV, p: 4.) 

To submit claims for compensation in respect to airplane patents or 
patent rights hereafter acquired to a board of arbitrators, consisting 
of one member appointed by the board of directors of the Association 
(Inc.), another by the subscriber making the claim, and a third by the 
other two, who shall determine the total amount of compensation, If 
any, to be paid for the same, and the rate of lty to be paid toward 
such compensation by any subscriber desiring to take a license under 
such patent. (Art/’V, pp. 4-5.) 

To waive all claims as against each other for infringements prior to 
July 1, 1917 (Art. XIV, p. 13), to make various reports, and to keep 
various 5 etc. she : ft et - 

To to the Association (Inc.) spec amounts upon every alr- 
plane Chewnfectered and sold by the subscriber until the expiration of 

fled patents controlled by the Wright-Martin and Curtiss corpora- 
tions, or until each of those corporations shall have received the aggre- 
gate sum of $2,000,000, and to make other payments of minor impor- 
tance. (Art. vin, p- 72 

The Association (Inc.) agrees: 

To accept the appointment as agent of its subscribers for granting 
and enforcing the license provided for in the agreement, and for en- 
a the zom obligations of the subscribers under the agreement. 
(Art. II, p. 3.) — 

To make specified Leet Spent to the Wright-Martin and Curtiss cor- 
porations until the expiration of designated patents or until each of 
those corporations shall have received the aggregate sum of $2,000,000, 
and to pay to the other subscribers the roya 3o, it any, to which they 
are entitled under the cross-license agreement. Art. IX. pp. 9-10.) 

The cross-license agreement, as a rs from its cipal provisions 
summarized above, makes available each subscriber the Associa- 
tion (Inc.) the patents of all the other subscribers, and thus in this 
important respect instead of restraining trade facilitates competition 
among the subscribers of that association. 

To thus make the patents of each available to all it was, of course, 
necessary to provide 1 compensation for those controlling the 
more important patents in the industry. This, as appears from the 
data submitted by the advisory committee, was the reason for the spe- 
cial payments to the Wright-Martin and Curtiss corporations. 

The provision requiring these payments to be made to these corpora: 
tions upon every airplane manufactured and sold by the subscribers 
at first t seems objectionable as possibly designed to extend the 
patent rights of these corporations to objects not covered by their 
patents. 

However, the circumstances which led to the negotiation of the cross- 
license agreement refute this. The numerous patents controlled by 
the Wright-Martin and Curtiss corporations made it difficult for a 
manufacturer to construct an up-to-date airplane without infringing 
one or more of the alleged patents of each of these er Ape ages 

For this reason the advisory committee deemed it advisable to pro- 
vide for a fixed payment to be made to these corporations in res 
to every airplane manufactured and thus avoid the controversies which 
would almost inevitably arise if the payments were made dependent 
upon the delicate question of which and how many of the patents of 
the Wright-Martin and Curtiss corporations had been used in the 
manufacture of a particular ee, 3 à 

e provision requiring subscribers to submit claims for compensation 
goto to atents subsequently acquired by them to a board of 
arbitrators, and to license each other under such patents at the rates 
of royalty fixed by that board might poms be used to secure valuable 
inventions at unreasonable compensation. ut it serves the purpose of 
ing the patents of each the subscribers open to all, and that 
doubtless was the purpose for which it was adopted. Its possible abuse, 
therefore, scarcely justifies its condemnation in the absence of such 
abuse. 

Not to go into further detail, the provisions of the cross-license agree- 
ment seem to me to be reasonably adapted to secure e among 
the parties to the agreement in the interchange of their patent privi- 
1 without imposing by their necessary effect any undue restriction 
of competition in violation of the Federal antitrust laws, but rather 
rendering competition freer by giving every responsible manufacturer 
of aircraft access to all the inventions in that fleld. 

The by-laws of the Association (Inc.) authorize any responsible 
manufacturer or prospective manufacturer of hirplanes, or any mann- 
facturer to whom tbe United States has given a contract for the con- 
struction of 10 or more airplanes, or any owner of United States patents 
relating to the same, to become a party to the cross-license a. ment 
gen subscribing for a share of the stock of that association and signing 

voting-trust agreement provided for in the by-laws. 

The certificate of incorporation of the Association (Inc.) limits the 
stock of that association to 100 shares of no nominal or par value, and 
authorizes it to issue and sell the same from time to time at their fair 
market value. The subscription value of this stock has since been fixed 
by the Association (Inc.) at $1,000 per share. The Association (Inc. 
under its certificate of incorporation enjoys broad powers not materia: 
to the validity of the arrangement here under consideration, 


The limitation of the number of shares of capital stock to 100, taken 
in connection with other provisions of the by-laws and cross-license 
agreement, has the effect of limiting the number of aircraft manufac- 
turers who may become — to the cross-license agreement to 100, 
In the expansion of the industry this limitation may proye objection- 
able, but the adviso commit informs me that that number is 
A beyond the probable number of such manufacturers in the near 


The voting-trust agreement, in effect, gives the management of the 
Association (Inc.) for a period of five years to three voting trustees, 
to wit, a representative of the Wright-Martin and Curtiss Corporations, 
a representative of the smaller manufacturers, and a member of the 
advisory committee. 

The most questionable provision in the entire arrangement is that 
requi the aircraft manufacturers who become stockholders in the 
Association (Inc.) and parties to the cross-license agreement to si 
the voting-trust agreement. ‘This provision, however, in view of the 
circumstances noted below, does not, in my opinion, constitute a re- 
straint of trade in violation of the Federal antitrust laws. 

The primary functions of the Association (Inc.), so far as material 
to the arran nt under consideration, are to act as an agent 
for the parties to the cross-license agreement in executing prescribed 
licenses, collecting and distributing royalties, and appointing through 
its board of di ors one of the arbitrators to pass upon the value of 
— acquired subsequent to the execution of the cross-license agree- 


Under the arrangement the interests of the Wright-Martin and Cur- 
tiss Corporations, as owners of the principal patents and entitled to 
the bulk of the royalties provided for in the agreement, are somewhat 
antagonistic to the interests of the smaller manufacturers who have 
to pay these royalties. If ali the manufacturers had been 
voice in the Association (Inc.), the smaller manufacture 
none ae 77 — 2 to ve the A < wae t, 

e 0 e parties on whose responsibility and vigilance th 
Wright-Martin and 8 led 
This conflict of interests accounts for the adoption of the voting-trust 
agreement under which the Wright-Martin and Curtiss Corporations 
named one trustee, the smaller manufacturers another trustee, and a 
party not favorable to either interest, namely, a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee, was elected for the third trustee. 

Not to go into further detail, it suffices to say that upon the data 
submitted to me I am of the opinion that the Association Neri 
as now constituted, and the cross-license a ment under which it 
now operated, are not in contravention of the antitrust laws of the 
United States. 

Respectfully, T. W. GREGORY, 
Attorney General. 


— 


(Manufacturers Aircraft Association (Inc.). License and cross license 


agreement. Dated July 24, 1917. 
LICENSE, 
License, granted this day of 1917, by the (hereinafter 


called the licensor), to (hereinafter called the licensee), 
Whereas the licensor and certain other stockholders of the Manufac- 
turers’ Aircraft Association, Inc. (hereinafter cailed “ subscribers") ~ 

heretofore, entered into a certain agreement dated July 24. 1917, 

entitled “ Cross-license agreement“ (a copy of which is hereto an- 

nexed), wherein and whereby the licensor a. to grant certain 
licenses to the other “subscribers”; and 

Whereas the said a t also authorized and empowered the Manu- 
facturers’ Aircra tion, Inc., as the a t and attorney in 
fact of the licensor, to make, execute. and deliver such licenses in 
the name of the licensor; and it is desired to execute the powers 
therein granted ; 

Now, this license witnesseth : 

That for and in consideration of the premises and other good and 
valuable considerations moving between the parties hereto, it is 
covenanted and agreed as follows: 

1. The licensor does hereby give and grant unto the sald licensee 
the unrestricted but nonexclusive iicense to make, use, and sell air- 
planes—under all airplane patents of the United States now or here- 
after owned or controlled by it, or by any firm, corporation, or associa- 
tion owned or controlled by it, or under which it or any such firm, 
corporation, or association have or shall have the right to grant 
licenses—in and throughout the United States, its territories and de- 
SS for use therein or abroad, except that no rights, ress or 

plied, are hereby ted under any forci tents, nor shall the 
licenses herein provided for apply to or include the use of said patents 
in their application to other than apaa and except further that 
no licenses are hereby nted under the Dunne patents, No. 975.403, 
issued November 15, 1910, and No. 1.003.721. issued September 19, 
1911, the rights under which are held yA the Burgess Co. . 

The patents, the patents to issue on inventions, and the wt hres’ 
with reference to whicb the licensor has a right to grant licenses at 
the present time, and which are intended to be included in this 
license are set forth in schedule “A” hereto annexed. 

2. This license shall run to the full end of the term of the letters 
patent under which the license is or is to be granted, and shal! be 
personal, indivisible, nonassignable, and irrevocable, except for the 
causes and in the manner set forth in the Cross-license agreement ” 
hereinbefore referred to. 

8. This license is made subject to ali the terms, conditions, covenants, 
and agreements contained in said “ Cross-license agreement,” which 
— ee = part hereof with the same force and effect as if herein set 
0 a rge. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have caused this instrument 
to be executed as of the day and year first above written. 


By MANUFACTURERS’ AIRCRAFT ASSOCIATION (inc.), 


Attest: 
President. 
. Secretary. 
As Agent and Attorney in Fact of the Licensor, 
Attest: 


President. 


Secretary. 
» Licensee, 


1918. 
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Schedule A. 
L PATENTS AND INVENTIONS, 


Patents No. Issue date. Tit le of invention. 


U. PATENT APPLICATIONS. 


Serial No. Filing date, 


I. PATENT RIGHTS, LICENSES, ETC. 


Nature of right. Inventions. Date of agreement, 


Cross-Licensp AGREEMENT. 


This agreement, made this 24th day ot July, 1917, between the Man- 
ufacturers'’ Aircraft Association (Inc.), a. New York corporation (here- 


develop the industry in which they are engaged, and to encourage and 
advance the art applicable thereto: and 

Whereas the said development and advancement in the past have not 
been capable of as complete accomplishment as is desirable; because 
of the existence of certnin United States patents claimed to be basic 
in their nature, upon which suits have been brought. or threatened, for 
alleged infringement and for the collection of royalties and damages 
in connection therewith; and 

Whereas it is desired to prevent and avoid such litigations. or 
threatened litigations in the future and to give to all of the subscribers 
the right to manufacture, sell, and use airplanes embodying the in- 
ventions of each of the subseribers: and to that end it is desired that 
3 be granted as herein expressed: Now, this agreement wit 
nesseth : 

That for and in consideration af the premises; the covenants and 
conditions herein: contained; and for other good and valuable considera- 
between the company and ench of the subscribers hereto. 
bscribers themselves, it is covenanted and agreed as 


1. DEFINITIONS, 


taining it, and to Include propelling means. propellers, propeller hubs, 
a accessories used or useful in ee airplane, 
except the engine and its. accessories. 

The words. “airplane patent.“ as. used in this agreement, shall be 
understood to. mean. any patent covering inventions for or capable of use 
in or in connection with airplanes, including propellers, propeller hubs, 
radiators, and all parts of airplanes and accessories used or useful in the 
airplane, except the engine and its accessories. 


Tl. LICENSES AND POWERS, GRANTED. 


The “subscribers” grant, agree to grant. and cause to be granted to 
each other. licenses to make, use, and sell airplanes. under all airplane 


permi No. 975403 
ptember 19, 1911, 


shall be personal, indivisible, nonassignable. and irrevocable, except for 
the causes und in the manner hereinafter stated. 

The “subscribers” hereby designate, constitute, and appoint the 
„ company (snd the“ 8 hereby accepts the appointment) as 
their true, sufficient. and lawful agent and attorney in fact, for them 
and in their respective names, to make and execute licenses in writing 
in the form hereto annexed and to deliver the same to those of the 
“ subscribers " who at the time are stockholders of the“ company ™ not 
in default hereunder and who shall have executed an agreement in 
writing of like tenor to this, and to enforce sald licenses and any and 
all other obligations (including the obligation ta make payments) of the 
“ subscribers “ under this agreement; and the“ subseribers " hereby give 
and grant unto said “ company“ as 1, complete, and ample power and 
authority in the premises as the subscribers themselves now have 
and 1 
All licenses provided for herein, when made. executed, and delivered 
in accordance with the provisions hereof, shall have the same force 
and effect as if they had been executed and delivered by the sub- 
scribers" themselves. 

IIL, COVENANTS OF FURTHER ASSURANCE. 
a) Each “subscriber,” now or hereafter, having rights under any 
United States airplane patent or invention of such character that it 
has legal right and power to procure the grant of rights thereunder to 


‘| empower: the 


| fleations, drawings, and other paoia data obtained from an 


others, but is not Itself e to grant such rights, covenants to 


procure the execution of suc furtber instrument as may be necessary to 
company to grant rights under such patent or with 
aan to such invention to the extent and in the manner herein 

(b) Each “subscriber” covenants that it will not contract for or 
obtain any rights under any such patent or Invention in such manner 
that its owner would be prevented from granting to other subscribers ” 
hereto similar rights on the same terms, unless the “ subscriber.” obtains 
at the same time the further privilege to grant rights under said patent 
or said invention, whereby the same may and will be brought under the 
operation of the instrament. 


IV. COVENANTS AGAINST OTHER LICENSES. 


Each “subscriber” covenants that it has not heretofore entered and 
will not hereafter enter into any contract or arrangement whereby. its 
rivile; under United States alrplane patents, issued or to be issued, 
nventions, and rights owned or controled by it have been or shall be 
diminished or surrendered so us to exclude or restrict the operation of 
this instrument in respect thereto. Each “subscriber” further cove- 
nants that it will not grant licenses under any such patents for use in 
airplanes with reference to which it is receiving royalties hereunder 
to any other person, firm, or corporation on more favorable or lower 
terms of royalty than those herein provided or which may become more 
favorable or lower during the term of such license. 


V. AFTER ACQUIRED PATENTS, 


When a “subscriber” shail hereafter acquire a United States air 
plane patent, or any — 2. thereunder, he shall be entitled to com 
tion for the use thereof if puna right covers an inven- 
tion which unction not before known to 
time to commercial 


the same is such as to justi 
time said patent or patent bt is reported to the 
cien in r of. 2 ph srt 3 

such compensation and states the unds on which such claim ts based. 
Such report and claim shall be —— 

be selected in the manner provided for in 8 XIII hereof, which 
board shall determine whether such compensation shall be paid. and if 
so, the total amount thereof and the rate of royalty or other payments. 
which shall be pua (toward such compensation) by. any “ subseriber“ 
desiring and taking a license under said patent. and shall also fix the 
time or times when said royalties or other amounts shal! be paid. 


vi. SPECIAL MODELS. 
y “subscriber " shall have devel 


Corporation or its su tates Government 


may at any time desire to have manufactured in the fectory of any 
other “ subscriber” or in the factory of any manufacturer not a sub- 
scriber” hereto, the said “subseriber'" agrees that it will furnish to the 
other “ subscriber” or said other manufacturer such complete speeifica- 
tions, drawings, and other production data as may be required for use 
in the manufacture of such special model. provided that and upon von- 
dition that the “ subscriber’ or other manufacturer in whose facto 
the work is placed by the United States Government shall a wi 
said Government and with: the “ subscriber” owning said —— 
etc, to pay and shall pay into the treasury of the “ company 1 per 
cent upon the contract price paid by the Government: for each ne 
or airplane engine or other device manufactured for it in accordance 
with said specifications, ete. 3 

If the manufacture of such special model ts conducted by one not a 
* subscriber,” such manufacturer shall also a to pay into the treas- 
ury of the- capang "such royalty as a “su ber would have been 
obliged to pay had it made and sold the airplane, engine, or other de- 
vice, including the amount in subdivisions (a) and (b) of 
Paragraph VIII hereof, it an airplane, with or without engine, is the 
thing manufactured for and sold to the Government. 

VII. REPORTS ro THE “* COMPANY.” 

The following reports in writing shall be rendered to the“ company“ 
by each subscriber “at the time or times hereinafter set forth: 

(a) At the time of the execution of this agreement each“ subseriber“ 
shall report all United States airplane patents and inventions, together 
with seria! numbers and filing dates of all pending 9 tor such 
patents, and all rights under such patents and inventions then owned or 


controlled by it, but no omission from such report shall exclude the pat- 
ent, application, or right so omitted from the operation of this. agree- 


ment. 

b) Within 30 days after the acquisition by any “ subscriber” of any 
United States patent (other than patents to be issued upon inventions 
now owned by t) or right within the scope of this agreement each such 
“ subscriber ™” shall report such acquisition, together with all the facts 
known to it as to such patent or right and its manner of acquisition 
If such “subscriber” claims that additional compensation should. be 
paid to it for licenses under such patent or right, it shall so claim in its 


report. 

(e) On the 10th day of January, April, July, and October in each 
year each subscriber“ shall report the number of airplanes (with or 
without engine) sold and delivered by it, together with the names of 
the purchasers and the dates of delivery, or put into use for other than 
experimental! or development rposes, or shipped out of the United. 
States, during the three preceding calendar months. 

(d) On the 10th day of January, April, July, and October in each 
year each subscriber shall report the number of airplanes, airplane 
engines, or other devices for use in airplanes which it has sold and de- 
livered during the preceding three calendar months made from — —— 
other 
Subscriber.“ as provided in Paragraph VI hereef, together with the 
sales price and the dates of delivery; and there shall be Included in the 
same report a copy of any agreement which the subscriber“ shall 
have made with another manufacturer as provided in said paragraph. 

(ce) Bach license to other than “ subscribers,” as provided in Para- 
graph IV hereof, shal} be reported within 30 days after its delivery. 

‘The first of each of the reports specified in subdivisions (e) and (d) 
hereof shall be made by each subscriber on the 10th day of January, 
April, July, or October first occurring after it has become a “ subscriber 
hereto, and shall cover the period from July 1, 1917, to the first day of 
the month in which the report is due. 
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Bach of the “ subscribers“ hereto shall 
count showing all business done under or sub, o the operation of this 
agreement. e company may at any time have a New York certi- 
fied public.accountant, to be designated by it, audit such books of account 
of the “subscribers,” together with such other accounts as the account- 
ant may deem necessary, in order to verify or correct the reports herein 
provided for, and the “ company ” shall have such audit made when any 
subscriber so demands. Such audit, however, shall be limited to 
ascertaining whether the reports herein provided for are properly made 
and to correcting the same, if necessity for correction shall appear. 
No information obtained from any such audit shall be reported by the 
accountant or given to any of the parties hereto except as it directly 
applies to the reports required by this agreement. 

VIII. PAYMENTS TO THE “ COMPANY.” 


Each subscriber“ agrees to pay into the treasury of the company“ 
n the 10th days of January, April, July, and October in each year the 
e sums of money, to wit: 

(a) On each airplane, with or withont engine, required to be reported 
as provided in subdivision (c) of ain here II hereof, the sum of $200 
until such time as the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation and the 
Curtiss Acroplane & Motor Corporation shall have been paid the aggre- 

Le aac provided for in subdivisions (a) and (b) of Paragraph IX 


(b) On each airplane, with or without engine, uired to be reported 
as provided for in subdivision (e) of Paragraph VII hereof, such sum, 
not to exceed $25, as the board of directors of the company may 
feom time to time fix and determine as payable after the above-men- 
tioned aggregate sums shall have been paid to the Wright-Martin Air- 
craft Corporation and the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation. 

(e) Such amount or amounts as the board of arbitration may specify 
as roncs compensation for after-acquired patents 5 in Para- 
graph V 3 and required to be reported in subdivision (e) of Para- 
graph VII 


(d) Such amount or amounts as may be payable with reference to the 
use of specifications, drawings, and data as provided in Paragraph VI 
hereof, including the royalty payments therein provided for, but all 
1 per cent payments on account of the use of such specifications, draw. 
ings, and — covering any 250 e shall cease when the total paid 
by all users shall aggregate „009. 

z e) All royalties received under licenses referred to in subdivision (e) 
eof Paragraph VII. 

Each “subscriber” who shall become a party hereto after the ist 
day of July, 1917, shall on the 10th days of January, April, July, or 
October next occurring pay to the company those amounts which it 
would have been obli to pay in accordance with the foregoing if it 
had been a subscriber on July 1, 1917. 

Moneys id into the treasury of the“ compes pursuant to any 
provisions hereof shall not be or constitute or eemed to be or con- 
stitute the assets, property, or profits of said “company,” but shall be 
received and — 8 y it as the agent and attorney in fact of the 
subscribers in the manner and for the purposes herein mentioned. 


IX. PAYMENTS BY THE “ COMPANY.” 
of the moneys paid into the treasury of the “company” pur- 
suas to the previnioun hereot the following payments shall be made 
by the company pataa 20th days of January, April, July, and October 
i; ch year, to wit: 
1 75 the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation $135 on each air- 
lane, with or without engine, with reference to which payments shall 
Lave been made in accordance with subdivisions (a) and (e) of Para- 
three calendar months, until 
22, 1906, shall have ex- 
shall have been paid to 


keep separate books of ac- 
ject t 


h VIII bereof, during the 
finitea States patent No. 821395, issued Ma 
pired, or until the a egete sum of $2,000, 
the said Wright-Martin Airplane Corporation, when all payments to it 
hereunder shall cease, except as h nafter provided. 
(b) To the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation $40 on each alr- 
lane, with or without engine, with reference to which payments shall 
24755 been made in accordance with subdivisions (a) and (e) ot Para- 
graph VIII hereof, during the preceding three calendar months, until 
I time as the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation shall have been 
paid in full as oy ge for in subdivision (a) of this paragraph, after 
which there shall be paid to the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation 
at the times herein mentioned the sum of $175 on each of said airplanes 
until the aggregate sum of $2,000,000 shall have been paid to it or 
til United States patent No. 1203550, issued October 31, 1916, shall 
Pave expired, when all payments to it hereunder shall cease, except as 
ter provided. 
(e) To each of the “subscribers” entitled thereto such amounts 
y“ with relation to the use 


f ragra VIII hereof. 

z 100 0 Rah of the “subscribers” entitled thereto such amounts 

as may have been id to the company“ on account of the use of 
and data, as provided in Paragraph VI and in 


specifications, dra 
ivision (d) of ragraph VIII hereof, but any royalty payment 
orca 6 28 manufacturers shali be distributed as though 


eived from “ subscribers.” 
mee) To any “ subscriber“ who shall have granted licenses to others 
than subscribers,“ as provided in Paragraph IV, the royalties re- 
eeived under such licenses which are not required for payment pro- 
yided for in subdivisions (a), (b), and (e) of this paragraph. 

Out of the balance of said moneys paid into the 8 of the 
“company” under this agreement, the “company” may retain and 
use sufficient to cover its operating expenses and to create such fund 
as, in the judgment of the board of directors of said “ company,” 
shall be necessary and proper for the further development of the air- 

ne art and industry and the purchase of patents and rights for the 

mefit of the “ eubscribers ™ hereto. 

If, after making the payments and reseryation herein provided for, 
any surplus or balance remains out of the funds so id inte the 
treasury of the “ company,’ the same shall be distributed by the 
“eompany” from time to time among those “ subscribers” who have 
eontributed to said moneys in proportion to thelr respective contribu- 
tions under subdivisions (a) and (b) of Paragraph VIII other than 
those requires for payments under subdivisions (a) and (b) of this 
Paragraph IX. 

x. BREACH OF AGREEMENT. 


In the event that any “ subseriber” is claimed by the “ company,” 
er any other “ subscriber’ to be in default in the performance of any 
of its obligations hereunder, and such claimed default continues after 
30 days’ notice in writing, by the company“ or any “ subseriber ” 
hereto, to the subscriber" claimed to be in defanit, then the board 


of arbitration, hereinafter provided for, shall determine whether there 
has been such specified default, and if such default is found to exist 
shall fix the time within which it must be repaired, and shall assess 
such damages and impose upon the “subscriber” in default such 
other requirements (including the forfeiture of its stock and license) 
as may seem to the said board of arbitration to be proper under the 
circumstances. Each “subscriber” covenants and agrees that it w 
pay such damages and comply with such requirements as may be s - 
fied by the said board of arbitration, 

Nothing contained in this paragraph shall deprive the “ company“ 
of the power to make, execute, and deliver licenses under the patents 
or patent rights owned and controlled by any defaulting “ subscriber ” 
or to which the “subscriber” may be entitled at the time he ceases 
to be a stockholder or “ subscriber,“ nor deprive other than defaulting 
“subscribers " of any right which they may have received to the use 
of the said patents or patent rights. 


XI. WITHDRAWAL FROM AGREEMENT. 


Any “subscriber” may withdraw from this agreement at any time 
after 10 years from the date hereof on giving to the “ company written 
notice of its election so to do and on fulfilling all of its obligations up 
to the date of such withdrawal. But no withdrawal shall relleve the 
other parties and other “subscribers” from their obligations to each 
other hereunder, nor deprive them of their rights acquired under the 
patents and patent rights owned or controlled by the withdrawing sub- 
seriber“ at the time of withdrawal, all of said patents and patent rights 
remaining under this agreement, but such withdrawing “ subscriber ” 
shall cease to have any rights under the patents of the other sub- 
scribers ™ hereto, or any other right under this agreement, from and 
after such withdrawal. 


XII. REPURCHASE OF STOCK. 


In the eyent of the death of any person who is a stockholder in the 
“company,” or in the event of the dissolution of any corporation or 
firm which is a stockholder therein, or in the event of the bankrupt 
or insolvency of any such stockholders, or in the event of withdraw: 
under Paragraph XI hereof, the“ company” shall have the right to 
purchase for the benefit of the other “subscribers” the stock held by 


such person, firm, or corporation at a sum not to exceed the distribu- 
tive share or shares of such stockholder in the funds held by the “ com- 
pany,’ and the license or licenses ed to such stockholder shall be 


surrendered to the“ company ” and canceled. 


XIII. ARBITRATION OF CLAIMS AND DISPUTES. 


In case of any dispute or controversy between the “ subscribers ” 
hereto, or between the “subscribers” and the company,“ or in case 
of a claim by a “subscriber” for special compensation for licenses 
under patents or rights hereafter acquired by it, or in case of breach 
of this agreement, the said dispute, controversy, claim, or breach shall, 
within 30 days after a subscriber“ or “ subscribers ” shall have given 
notice to the “company” or the “ company “ shall have given notice 
to the “subscribers” thereof, be referred to a board of disinterested 
arb:trators consisting of three persons for determination. 

In the case of a claim for special compensation, one member of such 
board of arbitration shall be appointed by the board of directors of the 
companx.“ another by the “subscriber” making the claim, and the 
thira the other two arbitrators. 

In the case of any dispute between the “company” and a sub- 
scriber ” or “ subscribers,” one member of the board of arbitration shall 
be appointed by the board of directors of the “ company,” another by 
the subscriber“ (or if more than one “subscriber” is involved in 
the same dispute, then by a majority of those so Involved), and the 
third by the other two arbitrators. 

In case of a breach of this agreement asserted by the“ company“ 
or a “subscriber” against another subscriber,“ one member of the 
board of arbitration shall be appointed by the board of directors of the 
“ company,” another by the“ subscriber“ against whom the assertion 
of breach is made, and the third by the other two arbitrators. 

If either the board of directors or the * subscribers" fail to appoint 
a member of the board of arbitration within the time specified, the 
other party or parties may appoint such member or fill such vacancy. 

The decision of a majority of the members of said board upon all 
matters submitted to them for adjudication shall be final and binding 
upon all the parties hereto. 


XIV. RELEASES TO “ SUBSCRIBERS.” 


The “subscribers” hereby waive and release any and all claims 
which they or any of them may have had against each other for dama. 
and profits on account of an 5 or W infringement, prior 
to July 1, 1917, of any patent included within this instrument in the 
manufacture, sale, or use of airplanes. 

XV. BINDING UPON PARTIES, CONTROLLED COMPANIES, LEGAL REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, ETC. 


This agreement is binding upon the parties hereto and their several 
successors, legal representatives, and assigns, but shall insure to the 
benefit of only thelr several successors in business. Each “ subscriber ” 
agrees that all persons, firms, and corporations now or hereafter con- 
trolled by it, and engaged in the manufacture of airplanes, or owning 
or controlling United States airplane patents, shall be caused to execute 
this agreement. 

XVI. BXECUTION OF AGREEMENT. 


This agreement may be executed by the “subscribers” in any number 
of counterparts, but when so executed shall constitute but one and the 
same agreement, and shall be as binding and of the same force and 
effect as if all the “ subscribers” had executed but one and the same 
instrument and as if all executions had been at the same time. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto haye executed this instrument 
as of the day and year first above written. 

MANUFACTURERS’ AIRCRAFT ASSOCIATION (IN.), 

Attest: 


President. 
Scoretary. 


By 


| 


Attest: 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I did not hear all the 
Senator said. I did not understand fully what the Senator 
said concerning the part played in the enactment of this agree- 
ment by attorneys representing the two beneficiaries, the 
Curtiss Co. and the Wright-Martin Co.“ s eta OT ES 


1918. 
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Mr. THOMAS. If my information is correct, the attorney 


for the Wright-Martin Co. and the attorney for the Curtiss 


Co. were members of the subcommittee which after confer- 


ences with the advisory board. one of whom drew the contract 
to which my remarks were directed. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. “Members of the subcommittee of the 
advisory board? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; members of the subcommittee on which, 
I think, there was some representative of the advisory board. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator put into the Recorp 
the names of the individuals who were really responsible for 
the agreement? 

Mr. THOMAS, I think the records which I have introduced 
do so. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I was correct in assuming that the two 
grent beneficiaries of the agreement are the Curtiss Co., 
which received 52.000.000, and the Wright-Martin Co., whieh 
received $2,000,000, but I did not have clearly in my own mind 
the degree to which their representatives participated in advis- 
ing the Government to make the agreement. 

Mr. THOMAS. These companies are the principal benefi- 
claries of the agreement, although the monetary compensation 
has since been cut in half, so that each is to receive $1,000,000. 
But the tremenilous value to them of this agreement is that 
their patents are made fundamental, and. of course, long before 
either of them expires this Manufacturers’ Aircraft Associa- 
tion, which in my judgment is but another name for these two 
companies, will have acquired through the operation of their 
cross-licenses practically all the other inventions relating ‘to 
aircraft. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can see how the two attorneys for 
these corporations participated in that agreement, but enn the 
Senator state, so as to make it clear, who else. participated and 
who represented the Government and the public interest which 
bound the United States in such an agreement? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, if the record to which I re- 
ferred does not contain the names of dll these gentlemen, I will 
procure that information at once. Before ‘passing the docu- 
ment over to the reporter I will reexamine it and ascertain 
whether it contains a list of the committee preparing the 
contract. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. POMERENE. I ask unanimous consent to proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9248) to prevent extortion, 
to impose tuxes upon certain -Incomes in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I shall be obliged to object, 
us the Senate has agreed to consider another bill by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. POMERENE. What bill is that? 

Mr. SHIELDS. The passport bill, regulating entry into and 
departure from the United States. 

Mr. POMERENE. I had stepped out for a moment and was 
not aware of that fact. I was in hopes that I would be in the 
lead of the Senator from Tennessee. I withdraw the request 
uniler the circumstances, 


LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATIONS-—-CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. MARTIN. I submit the conference report on the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, ant ask that 
it be read and considered at this time. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10858) making appropriations for the legislative, executive, 
and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1919, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend «and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 8, 19, 
20, 23, 45, 47, 48, 56. 57, 59, 74, 75. 78, and 88. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4. 5, 6. 7, 10, 11, 12. 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 22. 24, 26. 27, 28. 29, 30, 31, 32. 33, 34, 35, 36. 
37, 40, 42, 43, 44, 49, 50, 51, 52. 53, 54. 55, 61. 62. 63, G4, 66, 67, 
08. 69, 71. 72, 73, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 82, 85, 86, 87, and 89, and 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “assistant clerk, $1,400; as- 
sistant clerk during the period of the war, 81,440“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 


‘That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment.of the Senate numbered 25, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “exchange, care, and mainte- 


nance of motor-propelled delivery vehicle”; and the Senate 


Agree to the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered.39, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 5 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment strike out “$11,075” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$10,850”; and in the same line strike out “$2,075” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “ 81,850“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said 
amendment insert the following: „83,500; and the ‘Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said 
amendment insert the following: 83,500“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

‘That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 110 of the bill, in line 3, 
strike out “$3,000” and insert in lieu thereof $3,750"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from ‘its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree to the same with, 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said- 
amendment insert the following: “$3,500”; und the Senate 
agree to the sume. 

‘That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree to the same with 
un amendment as follows: On page 120 of the bill, in line 16, 
strike out “ $1,575,790” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,682,990 ” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 70, and agree to the same with 
un amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said 
amendment insert the following: “ $3,500"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered .83, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum unmed in said 
amendment insert the following: 520,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 84, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said 
amendment insert the following: 53.500“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That ‘the ‘House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lleu of the sum proposed insert: 
“ $144,720"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree on the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 38 and 90. 


THomas S. Manrix, 
O. W. UNDERWOOD, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Rerep Soor, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


JosrrpH W. BYRNS, 

JoHN M. Evans, 

WILLIAM H. STAFFORD, 
Managers on the part.of the House, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. E 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. As this is only a partial agreement and there 
still remain two amendments upon whieh the conferees have 
been unable to agree, I move that the Senate further insist upon 
its amendments still in-disagreement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia kindly state, in a few words, what the amendments are? 

Mr. MARTIN. They are the amendments abolishing the Sub- 
treasuries and with reference to the increase of salaries of 
clerks, including the Borland amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very well. 

Mr. MARTIN. We thought we did not have a right to recede 
on those matters, and the House conferees would net come to 
the position of the Senate, so the amendments remain in disagree- 
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ment. I move that the Senate further insist upon the amend- 
ments still in dispute, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Virginia 
include in his motion a request for a further conference? 

Mr. MARTIN. It is possible that the House might have a 
vote on the matter and agree with us on those amendments; so 
I thought I would forego making that motion until the matter 
came back from the House. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Virginia, that the Senate further insist on 
its amendments in dispute. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ENTRY INTO AND DEPARTURE FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

The Senate, as in committee of the whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 10264) to prevent in time of war de- 
parture from or entry into the United States contrary to the 
public safety. ; 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk to the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend section 2 of the bill 
by inserting after the word “ President,” in line 18, the words 
“and subject to such limitations and exceptions as the President 
may authorize and prescribe,” so that section 2, if amended, will 
read as follows: 

See. 2. That after such proclamation as is provided for by the pee 
ceding section has been made and published and while sald proclamation 
is In force it shall, except as otherwise provided by the President, and 
subject to such limitations and exceptions as the President may author- 
ize and prescribe, be unlawful for any citizen of the United States to 
depart from or enter or to attempt to depart from or enter the United 
States unless he bears a valid passport, . 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have no objection to that amendment. On 
the contrary, I think it a proper one, and I really favored it in the 
committee when the bill was being considered, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I think I realize the 
necessity for some such legislation as is proposed by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]. I can see also the great harm 
which may come to the people of both the United States and 
Canada unless the rules and regulations provided for in this 
umendment are so framed as to obviate the apparent difficulties 
which will be met. If I had been satisfied and the country 
had been satisfied with many of the regulations which have 
heretofore been made by the administration, which has been 
vested with discretionary power, I sheuld look with less ap- 
prehension upon granting this power to the Executive. Yet, I 
repeat, that I see the necessity of the legislation. I have given 
it some thought, and I know of no way to clearly obviate the 
possible danger unless it be by making an exception in terms 
as to those countries which are allies of the United States in 
this struggle, and I can appreciate the difficulties attaching 
to such action. 

I am informed by the State Department that such an excep- 
tion carried in the statute would be a source of embarrassment 
and might involve our international relations with other coun- 
tries which would be perhaps as serious as the difficulty which 
we are seeking to overcome. Regretting as I do that it is 
necessary to enact any such legislation, which may be abused 
and which we may have cause to regret if it shall be abused, 
nevertheless I feel that I can not consistently oppose the 
measure. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Michigan 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I can assure the Senator that the State Depart- 
ment and the Labor Department have been cooperating with 
Canada, with Great Britain, and with our other allies, and 
mutually reciprocal arrangements have been entered into which 
possess more or less the form of regulations that are entirely 
Satisfactory. I have had a number of conferences with rep- 
resentatives of the Labor Department having to do with the 
immigration and with the passport divisions of the State De- 
partment, and they stated that there are no difficulties what- 
ever, particularly with Canada, and that there is no plan, if 
this bill shall be enacted into law, to disturb the relations that 
now exist between the United States and Canada; that there 
will be the same free intercourse between the people of the re- 
spective countries after this bill has been enacted into law as 
exists to-day under mutual arrangements which perhaps do not 
have the force of law. = e 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 
yet I have the thought that, while the department dislikes to 
have Congress in terms except from the provisions of the law 
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I am going to assume that that is true; 
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our relations with Canada, still that same condition will be 
encountered when the administration comes to frame the regu- 
lations, for if we are to have one regulation in relation to 
Canada and a different regulation in reference to Mexico, the 
same discrimination will be shown that would be practiced if 
we in terms except Canada from the operation of the law. 

However, I myself do not know how to obviate the difficulty, 
and I do realize the necessity for the passage of some such legis- 
lation. I am therefore going to trust, as I have been obliged 
heretofore to trust, discretionary power in the Executive to deal 
with a situation which may become most serious if it is not 
properly handled. I hope that the man who prepares the regula- 
tions will be familiar with the great fact that the boundary 
between Canada and the United States is an imaginary line 
across which passes daily and hourly thousands of people in pur- 
suance of the friendly necessary traffic of two great English- 
speaking nations, the unnecessary interruption of which would 
be most unfortunate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, my position is 
very much the same as that of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TownseEND]. I think this proposed law ought to be confined to 
the present emergency and to the present war. If that were so. 
I could myself see no impropriety in distinctly excepting 
Canada in this proposed act. Our relations with Canada are 
different from what they are with Mexico. Mexico is a neutral, 
while we are fighting in association with Canada. If we accord 
to Canada treatment which we do not accord to Mexico, I do 
not see how Mexico can complain so long as we treat her the 
same as we treat every other neutral nation. Canada is not 
a neutral; she is, in a sense, our ally; she is fighting with 
us; her soldiers are on the same battle line as are ours. I 
therefore should like to see Canada excepted within the terms 
of this proposed act. 

As the Senator from Michigan said, I can not see where there 
would be more embarrassment in our excepting Canada in the 
law than there will be if the State Department excepts It in 
their regulations, because they will have to do it or else they 
will disturb the relations between this country and Oanada. 
They will have to make an exception in some way; they can 
not keep that exception under a bushel; it will have to be 
known. It will have to be known to the people of Canada and 
to the people of this country, and, of course, it will be known 
to the people of Mexico, 

As I say, I should like to see the act amended so as to con- 
fine it to the present emergency. Then, I should like to see it 
amended so as to exempt Canada from its operations; though 
perhaps that is not possible in view of the attitude of the 
department. 

I should like to know what the proposed regulations are. I 
understand that the regulations have already been prepared; 
I understand that the proclamation is ready. Well, those who 
prepared the proclamation and the regulations, I assume have 
prepared this bill. They do not want to see the bill amended, 
and they have their regulations prepared. So they insist upon 
the passage of the bill as they have prepared it. We have 
very little to say with reference to the framing of legislation 
here. I do not know whether they will confer with any of the 
Senators or Representatives from the States along the border 
who know the conditions before they promulgate the rules and 
regulations, if we authorize them to do it as provided in the 
bill as it is now framed. I think it would be wise if they 
would do so, The trouble is that the regulations to carry out 
the measures that we pass are usually framed by some indi- 
vidual in the department whose vision does not go beyond his 
own neighborhood or outside of the particular line of thought 
he has been following, and he does not see the broader aspects 
of the situation. The result is that the regulations, while pre- 
pared with the best of intentions, have the most disastrous 
results. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President——. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
Utah. 

Mr. KING. I wish to ask the Senator whether or not there 
is any difficulty now in the commercial and other intercourse 
between citizens on our side of the line and those on the Cann- 
dian side of the line? y 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; we have no restrictions. 

Mr. KING. I wish to say to the Senator that there are regula- 
tions and restrictions now, which were promulgated by the 
State Department and the Department of Labor nearly n year 
ago without authority of law; that is to say, the exigency 
demanded: some regulations, more particularly with respect. to 
our southern border, and certain regulations-were-agreed- upon 
in cooperation with the Canadian officials, which regulations 
are now in force. The purpose of the pending measure Is merely 


I yield to the Senator from 


1918. 


to legalize, if I may be permitted that expression, the regulations 
which have been promulgated for many months. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. They have issued different regu- 
Jations in reference to Canada from those they have issued with 
reference to Mexico. 

Mr. KING. No; they are substantially the same regulations, 
although in regard to Canada a different interpretation is placed 
on the regulations and a different application is made of them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They have prepared ambiguous 
regulations, and then have construed them one way as to one 
section and another way as to another section. 

Mr. KING. I have the regulations here, and I do not think 
they are ambiguous, I know they have met with the approval 
of the Canadians, and similar regulations adopted by our friends 
across the border to the north have been approved by those rep- 
resenting our Government. There has been no difficulty what- 
ever; they have worked smoothly, to use the expression of one 
of the persons having in charge the execution of these matters, 
and there is no purpose whateyer to disturb the present methods 
by which intercourse between the two nations is effectuated. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We have not had very much 
trouble between this country and Canada; I have had some com- 
plaints, but I do not think they amounted to very much; and so 
I say our intercourse with Canada has been satisfactory. Of 
course, if nothing would be done under this measure that would 
interfere with existing relations, I should see no particular 
objection to it; but if it is not the intention to have any restric- 
tive measures apply as between this country and Canada I can 
not see how there could be any objection to so providing in the 
law, except as this bill is now framed it applies not only to the 
present emergency but to all the future. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIELDS. - Mr. President, the provisions of this bill are 
so broad in principle and so flexible that they can be adapted 
by the President and those whom he will authorize to enforce 
them to any particular conditions. I have no doubt that differ- 
ent conditions will exist along the eastern part of the northern 
boundary line from those obtaining along the western part of 
the boundary line, for there are very great differences in the 
commerce, in the manner ip which the country is settled, and 
in the transportation systems. There is a great deal of differ- 
ence also in the southern boundary line at various places. This 
bill not only applies to these two boundary lines, as the Senator 
will remember, but to all vessels coming into the ports of the 
United States, as to which there will be some different regula- 
tions and conditions. From conversations with officers of the 
department in regard to the matter, I do not think the Senator 
need have any fear as to the very liberal character of the rules 
to be promulgated in order that they may not interfere un- 
reasonably with intercourse between the two countries. 

One reason why the rules can not be written into the law is 
that there is a constant change in conditions. As we know, 
already during this war conditions have changed; we can not 
anticipate what changes may yet occur, and it would be very 
difficult to prescribe rules to apply to the entire boundary on the 
north or the entire boundary on the south, or to all vessels 
coming into our ports. Therefore it was thought best to put 
the broad power in the hands of the President, to be exercised 
with all the restrictions and all the limitations as the circum- 
stances, in his discretion, might require. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes, Mr. President, I know this 
measure is broad; it is just as broad as it can be; it amounts 
to the same thing as if we were to say to the President, “ Do 
what you think best and proper whenever we are at war.” My 
idea would be not to establish any regulation with reference 
to any part of the Canadian boundary or as to vessels and inter- 
course between this country and Canada, but simply to leave 
that entirely free. 

Furthermore, we are asked to pass the bill upon assurances 
from those in the department that, of course, everything will 
work all right and everything will work smoothly, They do not 
anticipate that anything will so wrong; they are satisfied that 
they know how to take care of the situation. The only trouble 
that I have had heretofore with reference to matters of that 
kind is that, while they have acted with the very best of inten- 
tions and the very best of purposes, and from the highest of 
motives, they have made regulations that have not worked right, 
not because of the lack of good intentions, but because of 
the lack of knowledge of the conditions sought to be covered 
by their regulations, That is what I am afraid of in this 
ease. 
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But, Mr. President, I shall not interfere with the passage of 
the measure, I will trust in their endeavor to acquaint them- 
selves with the different conditions which will have to be met 


by these regulations; and I hope that they will adopt such regu- 


lations as will not injuriously affect intercourse along the north- 
ern border. It is a very serious matter not only for this coun- 
try but for Canada, and I trust that they appreciate the impor- 
tance of it and that they will be very careful to acquaint them- 
selves with what they are going to effect by these rules and 
regulations; and if they have any doubt as to the conditions 
and as to the character of the business and the kind of ruies 
that they should promulgate, I hope that they will feel justified 
in conferring with some of those who know as to the conditions, 
It ought not to be humiliating upon the part of some of the oft- 
cers of the Government to confer with Senators and Representa- 
tives once in a while with reference to conditions in their States 
about which they are supposed to know something. So I hope 
that if these administrative officers have any doubt about the 
efficacy of the regulations which they are about to promulgate 
they will feel free to confer with those who are interested in 
the matter and who do know something about it. So, much as 
I would like to have the bill amended along the line I have in- 
dicated, and slight as I think the chances are that harm would 
come from amending the act in such a way, I shall not insist 
upon changing it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, possibly I might refrain 
from saying an additional word to what I said yesterday when 
this bill was under consideration. I have prepared an amend- 
ment providing that the act shall be in force during the continu- 
ance of the war and for six months after the consummation of 
peace, and also excepting in terms the Dominion of Canada 
from its provisions; but I shall not offer the amendment under 
the conditions existing. 

I quite agree with the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
that it would be well in the matter of our relations with Can- 
ada if Members of both Houses of Congress who have a direct 
concern in the matter might be consulted. This measure is of 
very great moment to the people of New England, provided any 
essential change is to be made in the relations of that section 
of the country with the Dominion of Canada. I am gratified to 
be told that the regulations which the Senator from Utah [Mr, 
Kino] has in his possession exempt the issuance of passports 
between this country and Canada. That is important, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING, This morning I had an interview with repre- 
sentatives from the Department of Justice and the Depart- 
ment of Labor, also with Mr. Flournoy, of the State Depart- 
ment, and with Mr. Carr, who, as the Senator knows, has been 
in the State Department for many years. 

Mr. GALLINGER, In charge of the Consular Service. 

Mr. KING. Yes; in charge of the Consular Service—a very 
competent and a very superlor public official. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Les. i 

Mr. KING. If Canada were the only country involved, there 
would be no need of this legislation; but the Senator will 
see—and I do not care to make any invidious comparisons— 
that we have neighbors in other quarters that do not occupy 
the same relation to us that Canada does; and it is to meet 
conditions that arise there and arise elsewhere that legislation 
of this kind is required. But there is no purpose to disturb the 
present relations between this country and Canada or to impede 
in any way the intercourse between the two countries, Indeed, 
I am advised that unless new developments arise no change 
whatever will be made in the present modus operandi by which 
the intercourse between the two nations is secured. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, the very industrious Sena- 
tor from Utah has rendered a service in calling this matter to 
the attention of the officials he has named. It is important that 
we should have some definite information when a bill of this 
kind is presented to us for consideration and action. 

I suggested yesterday—and I will take but a moment, perhaps, 
to repeat what I said—that New England is largely dependent 
upon Canada for labor in our factories and in our forests and 
in other industries that are carried on there. We have two 
or three great railroad lines running from New England to 
Canada, and traversing, indeed, the entire Dominion; and our 
business relations are very intimately connected with Canada. 

I have felt for many years that so far as our economic laws 
are concerned Canada has the better of us. We have dealt very 
liberally with Canada in our statutes. I am not going to find 
fault with that now. That is a umtter that will adjust itself 
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in the future, if it is thought of sufficient consequence to be re- 
considered. But my anxiety has been, and to some extent I 
have an anxious thought now, that nothing shall be done to in- 
terrupt the cordial and friendly relations of the two countries. 
because I know that if anything of the kind did occur it would 
be in the nature of a disaster to the section of the country that 
I represent. 

Canada has been a liberal customer of the United States, 
always buying very much in excess of what we have bought 
from ber. and perhaps in thut respect we have had the advan- 
tage of Canada. But however thut may be. the assurance which 
the Senator from Utah gives us, and which the Senator in charge 
of the bill gives us, satisfies me that we can do no be ter than to 
pass the bill as it is written; and I shall give my vote for it 
fully satisfied that what has been said to us about the purpose 
of the department, and which I feel sure will be the purpose of 
the President, will protect the interests that I in part represent 
and in which the Senntor from Minnesota and the Senator from 
Washington are equally interested. That is all I care to say. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
from New Hampshire to say that he was satisfied with the bill 
as written. I think the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah to section 2 much improves it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
ment had been agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President. I also saw Mr. Flournoy, of the 


State Department, and he assured me, as he did the Senator | 


from Utah, that our relations with Canada would not be dis- 
turbed by this bill. and he also explained to me that there wee 


other reasons why they did net want the bill affirmatively to 


leave out Canada. He would not state to me just what those 
reasons were. I can not see any difference between excluding 


Canada in the regulations and excluding Canada in the bill. | 
Perhaps the Senator from Utah can explain that matter to me. 


I have prepared an amendment on this question, and I was 
intending to introduce it unless I should be sutisfied on that 
point. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not know that I can explain 
it to the satisfaction of the Senator from Mitine, or to the satis- 
faction of other Senators; but it does occur te me-that it would 


not be wise or prudent legislation. in a general bill. to dis- 


criminate in favor of any one country. Mexico is our neighbor. 


Theoretically, at least, we are on terms of amity and peace | 


with her, Her ambassador is here; our ambassador is in the 
City of Mexico. If we were to discriminate in this legislation 
by excluding one country from the operations of ‘the ‘bill, some 
other nation with which we are at peace might feel affronted 
and say that this Republic was favoring one nation at the ex- 
pense of another. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will they not have the same feeling 
when they are excluded in the regulations? 

Mr. KING. I do not think that would be the case, because, as 
suggested by the Senator from Tennessee, the regulations will 
be flexible. Different conditions are found upon the northern 
border than those which are found upon the southern border: 
and where officials are authorized to make regulations adapted 
to conditions thut they have to meet. certainly other nations 
could not urge the same objection to the fact that those regula- 
tions differed that they could urge to a statute which upon its 
face discriminated against a nation with which we ure at peace. 
Moreover, the statute to be effective must be general snd con- 
tain no exceptions. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Senator 
that different regulations can be made to apply to different facts 
and circumstances with respect to different nations, which of 
course can not be done in a statute. There must be some admin- 
istrative discretion in the matter. 

Another point is that we could not well except British sub- 
jects from this bill when it applies to citizens of the United 
States. In order to be effective, this bill must apply to every- 
one. We-can not tell whe comes into the United States in the 
guise of an American citizen, or of a French citizen, or of an 
English subject. and yet is a German spy. We must have either 
efficient, effective protection, or none at all; and therefore an 
exception as to British subjects, which is in substance aun ex- 
ception of the Canadian border, would make the bill absolutely 
dbortive. ‘That is the real reason for not making any exceptions, 
as T see it. 

I believe. Mr. President, the question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah. 

. Tho amendment was agreed to. 
Me SHTELDS,. Lask that the cemniittee amendments be now 
consi tered. 


I had the impression that that amend- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendments of the committee. 

The first amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary was, 
on page 1, line 3, before the words “the United States,” to 
strike out “Section 1. When” and insert “That when”; and 
in line 9. after the word “unlawful,” to strike ont “except 
under such reasonable rules, regulations, and orders, and sub- 
ject to such limitations and exceptions as the President shall 
authorize or prescribe,” so as to make the clause read: 

That when the United States is at war, if the President shall find’ that 
the public safety requires that restrictions aud prohibitions in addition 
to those provided otherwise than by this act be imposed upon the de- 
parture of persons from and their entry into the Enitea States, and 
shall make public proclamation thereof, it shall, until otherwise ordered 
by the President or Congress, be unlawful. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2. line 4, to strike out 
unless and until he shafl have secured from such official or 
department as the President shall designate permission to depart 
or enter, as the case may be.“ and insert “ exeent under such 
reasonable rules, regulations, and orders, and subject to such 
limitations and exceptions as the President shall prescribe,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

(a) For any alien to depart from or enter or attempt to depart from 
or enter the United States. except under such reasonable rules, regula- 
tions, and orders, and subject to such limitations and exceptions as the 
President shall prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was. on page 2, at the end of line 13. 
to strike out the period snd insert a semicolon; at the end of 
line 17, to strike out the period and insert a semicolon; at the 
end of line 21. to strike out the period and insert a semicolon; 
at the end of line 24, to strike out the perlod and insert a 
semicolon; and on page 3, at the end of line 4, to strike out the 
period and insert a semicolon. 

The amendment wus agreed to. 

The next amendment was. in section 2. page 3, line 10, before 


The Secretary will state the 


the word “such,” to insert That after,“ so as to make the 


section read: 


Src. 2. That after such proclamation as is Pde a for by the pre- 


ceding section has e and published and while said proclamation 
is in force it shall, except as otherwise provided by the President, 
unlawful for sny citizen of the United States to depart from or enter 
or attempt to Gepart from or enter the United States unless he bears a 
valid passport 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 3, line 17, before 
the word “ person,” to strike out Any and insert That any,” 
so as to read: 

Enc. 3. That any person who shall willfully violate any of the pro- 
visions of this act, or of any order or proclamation of the President 
promulgated. or of any permit, rule, or regulation issued thereunder, 
shall, upon conviction, be fined not more than $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed te. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the ‘bill to 
be read a third time. ` 

The bil! was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. Presitlent—— 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I move that the Senate request a conference 
with the House of Representatives upon the bill and mnend- 
ments and that the Chair appoint the eonferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Smetps Mr. Kino, and Mr. Ne.tson conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSLNESS. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have here a bill that is very urgent. It 
is called —— 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I shall insist npon my 
recognition. I will not give way for the bringing up ot another 
bill at this time. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will say te the Senator that this is a 
mutter of letting the signatures of the new bank notes thut have 
been authorized to take up the $350,000,000 of silver that is 
to be retired to be lithegraphed instead of signed, 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, we have here n bill that 
relates to the housing of 450,000 people in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not think there will be any debate on 
this bill. If it gives rise to any debate, I will withdraw it. 
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Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, we had some experience 
with one of those banking bills the other day. I do not want to 
be discourteous about the matter, of course. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There are different banking bills, and I 
found that the Senators were very jealous of the right to over- 
draw. They are not jealous of the bill that I am presenting 
to-day. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, there was an understand- 
ing, I think—not a positive agreement, but an understanding— 
that che chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads woukl permit me to take up and complete the considera- 
tion of this bill. I am hoping that there may not be much 
debate upon it, but I can not yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that the Chair recognized the Senator from 
Colorado, and it will be for the Senate to determine the ques- 
tion as to which bill shall be considered. 

Mr. POMERENE,. Mr. President, I thought I had the floor 
first, I have been trying to get it several times this morning; 
but if the Presiding Officer recognized the Senator from Colo- 
rado, I yield, of course. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of Senate bill 3900, a copy of which 
I have sent to the desk. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill be read in full, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bill. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3900) to amend and reenact sec- 
tion 5172 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Mr. POMERENE. I will say that while there was not a 
positive arrangement, I have been led to believe that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads will yield 
to me for the consideration of the rent bill, and if that is the 
way he is feeling about it now I would certainly appreciate it. 
I do not think the Senator from Colorado ought to ask that 
the bill he is seeking to have considered shall displace the rent 
bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It can be passed in less time than we 
have taken to discuss it now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. A bill (H. R. 7237) making appropriations 
for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid aside in order that the 
Senator frem Ohio may proceed with the rent bill, which he 


has in charge. 
Is there objection? The Chair 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand that the rent bill is before the 
Senate? f 

Mr. POMERENE. Itis not yet before the Senate, but I hope 
the Senator from Colorado will yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state, if the Senator will permit me, 
that if it takes more than five minutes to consider the bill I 
wish to have passed I shall withdraw it. 

Mr. POMERENE. I havea very distinct recollection that the 
Senator made a similar promise when we had the Porto Rican 
bill before the Senate and that it lasted for several months. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There was a certain conspiracy on the 
Porto Rican bill that I could not control. It will not take any 
time to dispose of this bill. No one will make any objection to 
it. It merely permits a lithographic signature instead of a sig- 
nature in writing in the case of the one and two dollar bills 
which have been authorized to be issued in lieu of the $350,- 
000.000 of silver retired. It only affects that one thing. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. May 
I inquire what is before the Senate? I understand that the Post 
Office appropriation bill has been laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unfinished business has 
been temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I also add that it was done to give 
me permission to call up the rent bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
that was involved in the request of the Senator from Alabama. 
Unanimous consent was asked by the Senator from Alabama to 
lay aside the Post Office appropriation bill temporarily In order 
that the rent bill might be taken up. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. > 


RENT ADMINISTRATOR FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 9248) to prevent extortion, to impose taxes 


` 


The Seeretary will read the 


upon certain incomes in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia with an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
8 the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will call 

e roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Hale McKellar Sterling 

aird Henderson New Sutherland 
Bankhead Hitchcock Norris Swanson 
Beckham Hollis Nugent Thomas 
Borah Johnson, Cal. Page Thompson 
Calder ones, N. Mex. Pittman Tillman 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash, Poindexter ‘Townsend 
Culberson Kell Pomerene Trammell 
Curtis Kendrick Robinson Underwood 
Dillingham Kenyon Saulsbury Varduman 
Fall ing Shafroth Wadsworth 
Fletcher Kirby Sheppard Warren 
France Knox Shields Watson 
Gallinger Lewis Smith, Md. Weeks 
Gerry ee Smith, S. C. Wilfley 
Gronna MeCumber Smoot 


Mr. BECKHAM. I announce that my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James], is detained by illness. I 
ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I wish to announce that my colleague 
IMr. Gorr] is absent owing to illness, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask that the bill be read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the amendment of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, which was to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert a substitute, and read to 
the end of section 5, on page 12. 

Mr. CALDER. Is it in crder to offer an amendment at this 
time to the section just rend? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that it is not in order to offer an amendment at this time pend- 
ing the reading of the amendment. 

The Secretary resumed and continued the reading of the sub- 
stitute, which is as follows: 


That by reason of the existence of a state of war, it is essential to 
the national security and defense, and for the successful prosecution 
of the war, to establish governmental control and assure adequate 
regulation of real estate in the District of Columbia for and during 
the period hereinafter set forth, and the President, through the 
rent administrator, is authorized to make and promulgate such rules. 
5 and orders, not inconsistent herewlth, as are essential 

ectively to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Snc. 2. That the rent for real estate within the District of Columbia 
shall not be in excess of the following rates herein provided for: 

(a) The rent, whether by the day, week, month, or year, at which 
real estate was let on October 1, 1917, or (b) if not rented on that 
date, the rent, whether booe day, week, month, or year, at which it 
was thus last let before that date, or (c) if real estate was not rented 
on or prior to October 1, 1917, then it may be rented for an amount 
ue to 7 per cent net on a valuation equal to the assessed valuation 
of said property for taxation plus 50 per cent thereof. Said rents 
above prescri shall be the standard rents for sald several classes of 
Property, and prima facie shall be reasonable rents therefor. 

EC. B. (a) That where the landlord or lessor incurs expenditures on 
the improvement or structural alteration of such real estate (not 
including expenditures for decoration or repairs), an increase of rent 
at the rate of not exceeding 7 per cent per annum on the amount 80 
5 Sosa not be deemed to be an increase of rent for the purposes 
of this act. 

(bd) Any transfer to a tenant of any burden or lability previously 
borne by the landlord or lessor shall be treated as an alteration of 
rent, and where, as a result of such transfer, the terms on which 
such real estate is held are, on the whole, less favorable to the tenant 
than the previous terms, the rent shall be deemed to be increased, 
whether or not the sum periodically payable by way of rent charge 
is increased; and any increase of rent as a result of any transfer 
to a landlord or lessor of any burden or liability previously borne a7 
the tenant, where, as the result of such transfer, the terms on which 
such real estate is held are, on the whole, more favorable to the tenant 
than the previous terms, shall be deemed not to be an increase of rent 
for the purposes of this act. 

(e) Wherever any increase of rent is by. this act permitted, no such 
increase shall be due or recoverable until 30 daxs after the landlord 
or lessor has served upon the tenant a notice in writing of his intention 
to make sald increase, accompanied by (1) a statement of the im- 

rovements or alterations effected and their cost, where the increase 
s on account of such expenditures; or (2) a statement showing 
particulars of the increa: amount charged, where the increase of 
rent is on account of such increase in rates. bi 

The landlord or lessor and lessee may make contracts or leases for 
daily, weekly, 8 or yearly rental of real estate so as to net the 
jandlord or lessor not exceeding 7 per cent per annum for the use or 
occupancy thereof on the value of the property as fixed by its assess- 
ment for taxation. Such value for the purposes of this act shall be 
one and one-half times said assessment so long as the present basis for 
taxation continues, but if such basis Is changed the value for the pur- 
poses of this act shall be changed accordingly, so that the rent shall in 
no case exceed 7 per cent per annum on the actual value of the property. 

Sec. 4. That no person shall in consideration of a grant, renewal, or 
continuance of any contract or lease require or receive the payment of 
any fee, fine, premium, bonus, or other consideration in addition to the 
rental stipulated in said grant, renewal, or continuance. 
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Src. 5. That no judicial order for the recovery of possession of any 
real estate now or hereafter held or acquired by orel or written lease, 
or for the ejectment or dispossession of a tenant therefrom, shall be 
made, and all leases thereof shall continue so long as the tenant con- 
tinues to pay rent at the a rate, or as it may be modified under 
the provisions of this act. and performs the other conditions of the 
tenancy, except on the ground that the tenant has failed to take reason- 
able care of the premises. or has committed waste. or has been guilty 
ef conduct which is a nuisance or amounts to a disturbance of the peace 
of adjoining or neighboring as tool ee or a violation of law, or that the 
pes are reasonably required by a landlord for the occupation b; 

imself or bis family while in the eg Pons or oma Dy connected wit 
the Government; and where such order Las been made but not executed 
before the puar of this act. the court by which the order was made 
may, if it is of the opinion that the order would not have been made 
if this act had been in operation at the date of the making of the order. 
rescind or modify the order in such manner as the court may deem 
proper for the purpose of giving effect to this act: Provided, That any 
provision in any ora’ or written lease that the same shall be determiner 
or forfeited if the premises shall be sold ts hereby declared to be vold 
while this act shall be in force, and every purchaser shall take the con- 
veyance of any premises subject to the rights of all tenants in possession 
thereof, under pics of this act. 

Sec. 6. if the rent of real estate as herein permitted shall not 
equal 7 per cent per annum net on the valuation thereof as herein de- 
termined, then upon application by the landlord it may be increased by 
the Rent Administrator so as not to exceed said amount. 

In fixing rents of real estate there shall be taken into account the 
taxes and assessments thereon, cost of rensonable repairs and main- 
tenance, and of light. heat, water, and cieyator and other service where 
furnished, as well as a perper allowance for depreciation and nonoceu- 
pency. Rents in excess of the rates herein provided are hereby de- 
clared to be against public * and void, and if accrued or paid after 
the passage of this act such excess may be recovered by the lessee. his 
assigns or legal representatives if action shall be begun therefor within 
six months after the expiration of his tenure. 

In the case of hotels or apartment houses, or of rooms or apartments 
in hotels or apartment houses which have not been rented to tenants 
or guests on or before October 1, 1917, the rates shall be fixed by the 
Rent Administrator at the same prices. as nearly as may be. as are 
permitted to be charged for similar accommodations by hotels or apart- 
ment houses of the same charactcr similarly situated in the District 
of Columbia, z 

SEC. T. That when the real estate is rented furnished. the Rent Ad- 
Ministrator shall authorize a fair and reasonable rental of said rea! 
estate, including furniture, but such rent shall not be in excess of doubly 
the amount that the administrator would be required to fix for said 
real estate if unfurnished on all leases in existence at the time this act 
shall take effect. On all real estate rented furnished after this act 
shall take effect such rent shall not be more than 50 per cent in excess 
of the amount that the Rent Administrater would be uired to fix 
upon such real estate if unfurnished and shall be sub, to the ap- 
proval of the Rent Administrator. 

In cases where a joint charge is made for the use of real estate, fur- 
nished or unfarnished, and for food, meals, or board. the Rent Admin- 
istrator shall ascertein what part of said joint charge should properly 
be made for the use of sald real estate, and it shall not be in excess of 
the rates herein authorized. In no case shall the furnishing of food 
to lessee or lessees be Inctuded in the lease, but such agreements shal 
be separate and apart from any agreement for the rent of real estate. 

Sec. 8. That landlords and managers of hotels. apartment houses, 
and boarding houses and others letting rooms or apartments, furnished 
or unfurnished, shall keep conspicuously posted in said hotels, apart- 
ment houses and 3 houses, rooms or npartments, cards to be 
furnished by the Rent Administrator showing the rates authorized or 
approved by the Rent Administrator for the said rooms or apartments, 
and said cards halt recite that said rates are so authorized or ap- 
proved by the Rent Administrator. 

Rec. 9. That the President is hereby authorized to appoint a rent ad- 
ministrator, who shall be a resident of the District of Columbia and a 
citizen of the United States. He shall have full power and pte yp 
and it shall be his duty, under the direction of the President, and su 
ject to the provisions of this act and the rules and regulations herein 
authorized. to fix revise. and change, upon his own motion or upon the 
application of any person or E in interest, including arty gr ah 
the amount of rent which can be lawfully cha and received for the 
use and occupancy of any real estate in the District of Columbia now 
or hereafter to be rented, leased, sublet, transferred by assignment of 
lease or contract. or with respect to which a tenancy may be created or 
extended, or by any new lease or contract. Any and all orders or find- 
ings of the rent administrator fixing or revising and changing rents 
shall be final and shui! take effect as of the date of the application filed 
with the rent administrator: vided. That any person or party in 
interest, Including mortgagees, may, within five days, prosecute an ap. 
peal from any such orders or findings of the administrator to the real 
estate board of equalization and review of the District of Columbia, 
which, for the purpose of this act, is hereby created the boara of rent 
appeais, under and in accordance with such rules and regulations as 
may be made by the President 8 such appeais, and said board 
is Leren authorized to confirm or modify the said orders and findings 
of the rent administrator in any way tbe facts may justify not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act and the rules end regulations 
governing appeals herein provided for. The orders and findings of the 
rent administrator shall continue in full force and effect until such 
anpenl shni! be decided by the board of rent appeals, which decision 
shall be final. 

Before bxing, revising, or changing the amount of rent which can be 
Jawfully charged and received for the use and occupancy of any real 
estate five days’ notice of the motion, or application made for thut pur- 

ose shall be served personally upon the parties In interest, or by leav- 
ng coples of said notice at their usual place of residence within the 
District. and If residing out of the District, by mailing a copy of said 
notice by t letter to the person receiving the rent at his lust 
known place of business, and If his place of business be not known. then 
by t ng a copy of said notice in the office of the rent administrator. 

ec. 10. That all persons letting real estate shall be required to kee 
books of account. open at all times to the Inspection of the rent ad- 
ministrator or bis authorized agents, showing the rents charged and 
pric. including the names of the tenants or renters. and also an item- 
statement of the taxes and assessments thereon, the cost of rea- 
sonable repairs and maintenance, insurance. Hght,` heat, water, and 
elevator, or other service, where furnished, as well as a proper allow- 
ance for deprecintion or nonoccupancy. No item shall be considered 
by the rent administrator in fixing the rent of property which does not 
appear in such account. 


Sec. 11. That the said rent administrator and the board of rent ap- 
Is are hereby empowered to summon witnesses and require the pro- 
uction of books, papers, and accounts, and to administer oaths and 
affirmations to witnesses so summoned, and take testimony respecting 
the matters covered by this act. > 

Sec. 12. That any person who shall knowingly receive rents on real 
estate in excess of those permitted by the terms of this act or who 
shall knowingly by any sale or transfer or by any act or subterfuge 
evade or attempt to evade is provisions shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and be subject to a fine not exceeding $1,000 or to imprisonment 
not exeeeding six months, or both. 

Sec. 13, That any house or building not occupied by the owner or a 
tenant for a period of three months immediately preceding the passage 
of this act. or for a period of bye months after the passage of this act. 
may be commandeered by the President of the United States for the 
perlod of the war and six months thereafter. and used for war or Gov- 
ernment purposes, the rentals and conditions of tenancy to be fixed 
by the rent administrator In his discretion. 

Sec. 14. That the rent administrator shall receive a salary of $4,000 
per year, and he is authorized to employ one assistant at a salary not 
to exceed $2,500 per year, two field men at salaries not to exceed 81.800 

er. goar each ; and two clerks or stenograpbers at salaries not to exceed 
1,200 per year each provided said assistants and clerks shall be neccs- 

we e ee of his office. 

at if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this act 
for coy reason shall be adjudged by any court of des thelr Jurisdiction 
to be Invalid, such pudemess shall not affect, impair. or invalidate the 
remainder thereof, but shall be confined in its operation to the clauxe, 
sentence, peragvaph. or part thereof directiv involved In the controversy 
in which such judgment shall have been rendered. 

Sec. 16. (a) That the term “real estate“ as herein used shail be 
construed to include lands, buildings, parts of bulldings, houses, dwell- 
Ings, apartments. rooms, or suites of rooms, and every improvement and 
structure whatsoever, and every portion and part thereof situated and 
being in the District of Columbia, and any aud all estates or rights 
therein or thereto. 

(b) The expressions “landlord,” “lessor.” or “tenant” include any 
erson from time to time deriving title under the original landlord, 
essor, or tenant. 

tc) The words “ son or“ party“ when used in this act shall be 
construed to Include fmdividuals, partnerships, joint-stock companies, 
associations, rations, societies, or bodies corporate. 

td} The words importing the masculine gender shall be held to 
include other genders, and the words importing the singular number 

shall include the plurat number. or vice versa. 

Sec. 17. That this act shall remain in force during the present war, 
and for one year after a treaty of peace shall have been concluded and 

roclamation thereof shall have been made by the President of the 
Jnited States. 

Sec. 18, That to relieve, as far as possible, the congestion In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia because of war activities, any commission, bureau, or 
any subordinate parts thereof, or other governmental agencies, not 
reasonably necessary to be located or continued within the District of 
Columbia shall be removed and transferred by order of the President to 
such conveniont pinos as he may designate 

Sec. 19. That in order to carry out the provisions of this act there is 
hereby appropriated the sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, ont hal“ of said sum to be paid out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and the other half out of the 
revenues of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, those Senators who have 
read the pending bill as reported by the committee will see 
that it differs materially from the bill which was passed by 
the House. I think very great credit is due fo the chairman 


sary for the 
duc. 15. 


‘ef the District Committee in the House and his collengues on 


the committee for the time and attention they have given to 
this subject. and while the District Committee of the Senate 
was not able to give its approval to the plan which was devised 
by the House committee we do agree with them entirely in 
this. that the conditions in the District here are so serious that 
it would be a publie calamity to permit this Congress to ad- 
journ without having some radical legislation upon the subject 
regulating the rates of rentals. 

The bill as passed by the House took as its standard for the 
determination of rents the rental rates as they existed during 
the year ending September 30, 1916, and then it was sought 
to place a tux upon all rents which might be collected by the 
Inndiord class over and above the rates for that year plus an 
increase of 10 per cent. In the hearings before the District 
Committee I think we were all persuaded that the rates for 
materials used in building and in repairs ns well as the rates 
of wages for the working classes and attendants generally had 
increased from 75 to 85 per cent. I think Senators will he 
able to see that with a permitted increase of 10 per cent groxs 
in the amount of rentals over and above the year 1916 and an 
increase of from 75 to 85 per cent in the cost of labor and 
materials there would be very little if in fuct there would be 
any margin for the owner of real estate. Of course, I am quite 
sure that the Members of the Senate as well as the House 
desire to approach this subject in a spirit of entire fairness, 
both to the landlord class and to the tenant class. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President; will the Senator right here 
enlighten us concerning the reason why we coukl not have 
adopted 1916 as the basis for those buildings that were already 
in existence and a different basis for these which have been 
built since at a crently increased cost? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, that is a question which 
Would naturally occur to anybody who was investigating the 
subject. There may be many things said for the use of that 


year as the standard, except this, that at that time there were 


— 


1918. 


n very large number of vacant buildings in the District. The 
number was variously estimated at from 4,000 to 10,000. I 
think it may be properly said that at that time the District 
was overbuilt; that is, there were more buildings here than 
were necessary for the proper housing of the people. Again, 
a good many people, as we were informed, had left the Dis- 
trict for the purpose of securing employment in the armories 
and nayy yards of the country. Taking into consideration the 
fact that there were so many vacant rooms and vacant build- 
ings at that time we thought to use that year as a standard 
would perhaps not be quite fair, 

Again, I think that 1 express the opinion of the members of 
the District of Columbia Committee generally when I say that 
the abnormal increases in rent in the District have substantially 
all occurred since Octeber 1, 1917. As the Senator, because of 
his long official residence here in the District, is no doubt aware, 
the rent year in the District begins as of October 1 each year. 
So we thought that, generally speaking, the rates of rental on 
October 1, 1917, might not be unfair if used as a prima facie 
standard. If the Senator has observed the reading of the bill, 
as no doubt he has, he will find that, while we have what might 
be called a triple standard here, the rates therein prescribed are 
only prima facie reasonable; in other words, we have three 
classes: First, those properties which were rented as of October 
1. 1917; second, those properties which were not rented at that 
time, but which had been theretofore rented; and, third, those 
properties which have been rented since October 1, 1917. 

I may say that in the course of the hearings and our delibera- 
tlons upon the subject, necessarily we were troubled in seeking 
to determine what would be a fair rate of rental, 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, the committee necessarily had 
the means of obtaining the truth in regard to these rentals and 
when they became excessive, which I have not; but I am certain 
that as early as May and June of last year the complaint was 
very general throughout the city by those coming here at that 
time that excessive charges were then being made. 

Mr, POMERENE. Well, Mr. President, I have no doubt that 
the Senator from North Dakota has heard of instances of that 
kind, but my belief is that, while there were, perhaps, too many 
such cases, yet they were comparatively few when the large 
number of lettings in the District are taken into consideration. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think that generally in May and June, 
1917, there were enormous numbers of residences and apart- 
ments in this city for rent that were not rented, and that there 
was not an overdemand at that time, but that very shortly after- 
wards, in July and August, there was, 

Mr. POMERENE. There were then a good many demands, 
I think that is a fair statement of the situation. At the same 
time, I have no doubt of the truth of the statement made by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumnper] to the effect that 
there were certain overcharges. 

Mr. President, one bill was presented for the consideration of 
the committee which left the determination of the rate of rent 
absolutely to the discretion of the rent administrator. We did 
not feel that that was sound. We felt that Congress itself 
should prescribe certain landmarks, which would be regarded 
as fundamental, and that within those limits, of course, we 
should have to give the rent administrator a certain amount of 
discretion. 

One of the questions that came before us was as to what 
imitation should be placed upon these rentals. Certain real 
estate agents and brokers who appeared before us brought one 
draft of u bill after we had had some conferences, to the effect 
that we should make a minimum and a maximum rate of net 
return, the minimum being 7 per cent and the maximum being 
12 per cent. We have provided in this bill, in the determination 
of the amount of rent, for taking care of repairs, the cost of 
maintenance, the cost of light, the cost of leat, the cost of 
water, the cost of elevator, and of other personal service where 
such other personal service is rendered. We also allow for a 
proper charge for depreciation and nonoccupancy. I think that 
all Senators will recognize that those terms are somewhat flex- 
ible. Their proper administration must, of ceurse, be left to 
the authorities provided in the bill. 

I think I ought to say, in view of some statements which have 
been made in the public press, a word on the subject of the 
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valuation which is used as the basis of this return. I find that 
some citizens seem to think that we allow not only for a net 
rental of 7 per cent on the actual valuation of the property, but 
that we have sought to add 50 per cent to that actual valuation. 
That is not correct. We have adopted the plan which ts des- 
ignated in this bill for this reason: Every two years in the 
District the real estate is reappraised. When that reappraisal 
is made the assessors seek to find the actual market value of 
the property. Then, when they make out their tax duplicates, 
the rule which they prescribed for themselves and which has 
been followed here in the District for a number of years, as I 
am informed, is that these properties shall be placed upon the 
tax duplicates at two-thirds of their actual valuation as they 
have ascertained it while making the appraisement. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, in practice, instead of using this 66% per 
cent as a valuation to be placed upon the tax duplicates, they 
have used 70 per cent. So, assuming that all of the properties in 
the District are in fact placed upon the statute books at 70 per 
cent of their actual valuation, this would allow a net return of 
7 per cent on $105 for every $100 of actual valuation. I think 
Senators will agree that it is next to impossible to get down to 
a mathematical nicety in defining rules of this character. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio 
if he has seen the statement of a Member of Congress to the 
effect that the assessed valuation here is 100 per cent of the 
actual market value of the property? 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, Mr. President. I have seen some 
statements which would indicate that, but that is entirely 
wrong. We had before us Mr. Richards, who is the tax as- 
sessor, and a number of Senators on the committee now have 
served for years and have been familiar with the matter. The 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Sautssury] recently served upon 
a committee that made a very thorough investigation into the 
valuation of real estate in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not questioning the Senator’s state- 
ment, he knows far more upon the subject than do I. but the 
statements to which I have called attention, and similar state- 
ments, are doubtless the basis of the impression that has pretty 
widely obtained that the assessed value of property here in the 
District and the actual value are identical. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that if the Senator will make in- 
quiry about it he will find that that is wrong information. 

Mr. THOMAS, The Senator’s assertion is all that I want. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is as I believe it. and when I make 
that statement I think that I express the views of the members 
of the committee generally. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President Í 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? . 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I desire, if I may, to ask the Senator from 
Ohio a question. Of course, the actual assessed valuation of the 
property in the District would be entirely immaterial if all 
property were equally and fairly assessed, but I should like to 
know whether or not it is a fact that in arriving at the actual 
market value it has been done in the past with reasonable 
accuracy or has the market value which has been fixed really 
been below the actual value of the property? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think I ean say, as the 
result of all the information we have had on the subject, that 
when this valuation was made two years ago—the Inst valua- 
tion—those who later inquired into the subject—and when I 
refer to them I mean a committee, it was a joint committee of 
the Senate and the other House, as I recall—were very agree- 
ably surprised to find how accurate this appraisement Lad. been. 
There is, however, no complete record of that appraisal. The 
only complete record they have is the record of valuations as 
entered upon the tax duplicates. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And that is 70 per cent of what they de- 
termined as the actual valuation of the property? 

Mr. POMERENEB, ‘Seventy per cent of such valuation, as I 
understand. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I suppose, of course, the Senator from Ohio 
is aware that while in many States the law requires property 
to be assessed at its full value, the practice is entirely different? 

Mr. POMERENE. I am quite aware of that fact. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Ohio permit an interruption? 

Mr, POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. In answer to the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. KELLOGG], I think it should be stated that Mr. Rich- 
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ards, the sssessor, stated to the committee that he had in- 
formed hiniself regarding all of the sales of real estate through- 
out the city during the last two years, and that upon an aver- 
age the actual sales of property had not been quite as high as 
had been the appraisals. 

Mr. POMERENE. I thank the Senator from Vermont for 
stating that fact. I now recall it since he has stated it. I 
may say also that Mr. Richards has, as his corps of assistants, 
six gentlemen, five of whom have been in the service of his de- 
partment for a good many years, and all of them, I am told, 
are very well equipped for the service, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Ohio permit me an interruption? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Vermont 
exactly what he meant by stating that the sales had not been 
as high as had been the appraisals? Appraisals by whom? By 
the tax assessors of the value they placed on the property? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Yes. I will say, in answer to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, the statement, as I understood it, was 
this: Property is appraised for the purposes of taxation sub- 
stantially at two-thirds of what the appraisers deem to be its 
real value, and its real value is to be determined, as in the 
provisions of this bill. by the appraised valuation for pur- 
poses of taxation. adding 50 per cent to that. Now, taking the 
sum of appraised valuation and the 50 per cent added, you 
have what they call the “true valuation of the property.” The 
statement was that the sales during the last two years had 
not brought prices quite so high as the real value which had 
been ascertained in that way. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What I wanted to get at was the real 
value. There has been left an impression in my mind that it 
was the assessed valuation at the reduced rate, 

Mr, DILLINGHAM, No; the real value of the property. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, I think that the members 
of the committee were delighted to know with what accuracy 
this valuation work had been done here in the past in this 
city. At che present time there is a new valuation being made 
for this particular year. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I think the Senator is fully justified in 
giving great credit to the board of assessors; they are ex- 
perienced and intelligent men—— 

Mr. POMERENE. They are. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And yet here, as everywhere else, I ap- 
prehend, there have been assessments made wide of the mark. 
I do not know how it has been during the last two years, but I 
do know that a friend of mine was offered a piece of property in 
the city of Washington three years ago for $9,000 and that when 
he went to the books of the District he found it was assessed at 
$14,000. That I know; so that in that particular case they made 
a great mistake, 

Mr. POMERENE. I have no doubt that many inaccuracies 
may be found; but we think that we have made this proposed 
law so flexible that. if any injustice is done to the property 
owner, he can go before the assessors and have the valuation 
increased, although, of course, that would increase it for the 
purposes of taxation as well. On the other hand, if the tenants 
are of the opinion that they are paying too much rental, or if the 
rent administrator himself shall be of that opinion after he shall 
have received information upon the subject, they have a right to 
have a resurvey of the rentals so far as those properties are 
concerned. So I think in that respect the bill will be found very 
fair, considering these abnormal times. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I will ask him a question. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have had very little time to analyze the 
bill, and I think in regard to the provision to which I am about 
to allude, it has been corrected from the draft as it is before me. 
I noticed in one bill that provision was made that the rent 
administrator could reassess the property. 

Mr. POMERENE. That was changed afterwards, and I am 
glad to say, again, that we made that change after a conference 
with the real estate assessor here in the District. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That was a very dangerous provision, it 
seemed to me, because it would disrupt the work of the board of 
Assessor's. 

Mr. POMERENE. It would; and, while I, perhaps, may have 
been responsible for the first suggestion, I saw that it would be a 
serious mistake to interfere with the work of the assessor’s 
ofice. 


Mr. President, just a word as to the necessity for this legis- 
lation. I do not think there is any difference of opinion among 
the members of the committee on that subject; and. at the same 
time, I believe that every member of that committee had a feel- 
ing of regret that it was necessary to take up legislation of this 
character; but there are literally thousands of people in this 
District who have been mentally distressed because of move- 
ments on the part of their landlords to disposses them or to 
increase exorbitantly their rentals. 

To illustrate: The rent year begins October 1. As a rule, the 
landlords during the month of September preceding ask for re- 
newals of leases, a perfectly proper and reasonable practice; 
but this year they began some time ago to serve notices upon 
the enants in a number of the large apartment houses, asking 
the tenants tc renew their leases for the year beginning October 
1, 1918, at rates of rental 50 per cent and more in excess of the 
present rates. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me . 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Could the Senator state what apartment 
houses those were? 

Mr. POMERENE. Well. the Decatur was one of them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is not a very large one. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; it is not one of the larger ones. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is an insignifican: one. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Cordova is another, as the Senator 

from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] suggests, and the Alabama is 
another. Letters have come to us showing that similar notices 
were served upon all tenants in rows of houses owned by one 
man. 
Mr. GALLINGER. I have no doubt, if the Senator will permit 
me, that there are a good many cases of that kind, and yet I 
think perhaps the Senator went a little too far in saying that 
the large apartment houses, as a rule, have done that thing. I 
live in an apartment house, as does the Senator. and I have had 
no such notice, and I apprehend the Senator has not. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And yet we live in two of the largest 
apartment houses in the city. 

Mr. POMERENE. Perhaps I stated the fact too broadly; but 
I will say, without fear of successful contradiction, that there 
are entirely too many of them in which that practice is being 
followed. These rents, of course, were to be largely increased. 
Last fall there were substantial increases in some of them, not so 
excessive as they are now and not so excessive as it is believed 
they will be if the Congress does not do something to grant this 
relief. 

All sorts of excuses have been suggested for dispossessing 
tenants. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. 
me to add a statement? 

Mr. POMERENE. I will be very glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I think, on account of the inquiry made 
by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], I should 
make a statement. I know of a street on the east side of this 
city, north of Lincoln Park, where the houses are almost wholly 
occupied by Government employees. My attention has been 
called to a block of 12 houses, and I have seen a letter, dated 
on the 25th day of April, from the owners of the houses giving 
notice to the tenants to quit in 30 days from May 1. On the 
26th day of April another notice came from the owners. under 
the letter heading of a real estate firm in the city, notifying the 
tenants that the control of those houses had been placed in the 
hands of that real estate firm, as of date of April 26. I have 
in my hand here the Washington Post of Thursday, May 2, and 
in that issue appears an advertisement containing a picture of 
the houses in that block, or the houses at one end of the block, 
headed: 

Kennedy-built homes north of Lincoln Park. Five sold; seven left. 

In six days five of the dwellings in that block had been sold, 
Those houses were occupied almost wholly by Government em- 
ployees, with their wives and their children—children in almost 
every instance—who had been living there from three to seven 
years; but they happened to be in there without written leases, 
paying their rent monthly. 

There is an actual case to which I had my attention called. 
I am informed that op that same street other owners of real 
estate have taken the sume course, so that there is hardly a 
house on either side of it where the occupants have not been 
served with notice to quit because the owners desired to sell 
the property. If that is true on one street of the city, of course 
it must be true on many other streets; and many other in- 
stances have come to my attention. I simply wanted to add 


Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
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that to what the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] has said in 
regard to the need of legislation on this subject. 

Mr: POMERENE. Mr. President, I am obliged to the Sena- 
tor for his contribution on that subject; and I may say. as in- 
dienting the extent to which these complaints are being made, 
that a captain in the War Department, who has been put there 
specinily in charge of the subject of the housing of the Govern- 
ment employees here in the District, told me that during one 
week. he had over 1,000 complaints of this kind. Landlords de- 
termined to put the tenants out or exact a very great increase 
in rent. 

I happen to have liere before me—I am: not going to put it 
into the Recorp—an letter from a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy whose family has been in one of these npartment houses 
for several years, who had an increase in his reutal last year 
of from: 15 to 25 per cent. He would have expected to renew 
his lease during the month of September, but he is now served 
with notice thut he must eull at the office and renew his lease 
on or before May 10 at an inereased rental of 333 per cent over 
the increase of last year. I can imagine the frame of mind that 
one of our officers is in whem he is going “over there” to 
render service to his country, to have somebody here in the 
very Cupital of the Nation threntening to oust his little family 
while he may be away. That is the situation, and it is a very 
serious situation. 

Mr. President, as to the rates of rental, I think I fairly state 
the subject as a fact, when I say that in the average industrial 
centers a gross rental of from probably 8 to 10 per cent is the 
prevailing rate, and a net return of 6 per cent on the average 
property is a fair rental. The committee was advised by the 
rea! estate assessor that here in the District there were about 
200 first-class apartment houses, and that the average net rental 
on these 200 houses ranges between 6 and 7 per cent. There are 
probably between 900 and 1,000 apartment houses here all told. 
I mean by that all classes of such houses in the Distriet, and 
nearly all of the tenants are occupying the premises on monthly 
or yearly lenses. I can imagine what would happen when 
October 1 rolls around if Congress were to adjourn without doing 
anything on this subject. 

Mr. WEEKS and Mr. GALLINGER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield first to the Senator from Massa- 
ehusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I am quite in sympathy with 
most of the purposes of this bill, but it oceurs to me that the 
rental is not sufficient. Certainly it ought to be desirable to 
increase the building of houses in Washington rather than to 
destroy activity in that direction. I do not know anyone under 
present conditions who would undertake the building of new 
houses: for rental purposes on a gross possibility of T per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, allow me to correct the 
Senator. Under this bill the net rental whieh may be received 
is 7 per cent, 

Mr. WEEKS. After taking out taxes? 

Mr. POMERENE. Net; after taking out all taxes, all assess- 
ments, all services in the nature of water, heat, light, elevator 
service, cost of maintenance, and a reasonable allowance for 
depreciation and nonoecupancy. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have not read the bill in that way, but I do 
not think I will vary my statement even on that basis. I do 
not think it would be prudent to build houses on that basis with 
that as a maximum possibility. It seems to me that the amount 
should be increased somewhat. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I reeognize the fact that 
there is perhaps room for an honest difference of opinion upon 
that subject; but in all of the large apartment houses and the 
business blocks of these larger cities a net rental of 4 per cent is 
what is usually expected. I have gone through a good many 
statements made by life insuranee companies and reports from 
them as to the rentals, and so forth, and I think I am not very 
much out of the way. I think, however, that is too small; and we 
thought that when we provided a net rental of 7 per cent we 
were doing reasonably well. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not wish to follow up this proposition 
particularly ; but let me ask the Senator himself if he had meney 
to invest if he would invest it in real estate on that kind of a 
ee He would be wiser to buy liberty bonds on a 4} per cent 

asis. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, during an international 
crisis like this, if at the end of the war I had as much as I had 
at the beginning of the war, I would get down on my knees and 
thank my God. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. 
me to interrupt him? 


Mr. President, will the Senator allow 


Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. It appeared in the evidence taken by 
the committee, in the testimony of Mr. Fairfax. the ehairman 
of the real estate association of this city, that he deemed from 
7 to S per cent a fair return on the properties they represented, 
after making these deductions. 

Mr. KENYON, Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Towa. 

Mr, KENYON. I feel sure that we would like to have the 
statement of the Senater from Massachusetts. whem we all 
recognize as au authority om questions ef business, as to what, 
in his judgment. would be a fair net for rental return? 

Mr. WEEKS. I should make the return § per cent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I had the option. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator mean by that a net re- 
turn of 8 per cent? 

Mr. WEEKS. A net return, as to which that should be the 
maximum.. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then the Senator is only 1 per cent in 
excess of the rate provided for in the bill; and I recognize the 
fact that there are certain. flexible elements that may be taken 
into consideration under this bill. One is that of depreciation, 
Of course I think we would all agree that what might be a fair 
eharge for depreciation on n first-class apartment house that 
was in a perfect state of repair might be one thing, and a proper 
amount of depreciation charge for a building that was in a bad 
state of repair might be another thing; and I believe that good 
business. judgment will be exercised by the rent administrator 
or the board of rent appeals when that question comes up. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Ohio that this law, when this bill becomes a law, will last 
for a year after the war. Presumably there will be a great 
falling off in the demand for accommodations in Washingten 
us soon as the war is over, and that will make a material dif- 
ference in the income which will be obtained from buildings 
in this city in the next year. 

Mr. POMERENE. There may be some truth in that. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr, President 

Mr. POMERENE, I yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I only thought it would be well to call 
attention to a statement that has been made regarding the 
effect of this bill by several Senators who spoke the other day 
on the joint resolution which was then under consideration, 
and the Senator from Massachusetts referred to it in respect 
to this bill. The statement is that it will interfere with build- 
ing operations; and almost in the same breath the same Senator, 
or some other Senator sitting beside him, says that there are 
no building operations going on now, and that no building op- 
erations can go on while the Government is taking to itself all 
the steel beams and plates and all the output of all the steel mills, 
and that practically people can not get building material. I 
think that is the condition. At present there is no building going 
on, except the completion of work which has been under way 
or eontracted for; and in my humble judgment there will be 
none, except by the Government, during the period of the war. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I add also in that connection that I 
assume that it prevails now, but, at any rate, in the past there 
has been an embargo upon the shipment of building material, 
unless it were shown to be absolutely necessary for the purposes 
of housing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A moment ago, if I understood the Sena- 
tor correctly, he suggested that the officials of the Disfriet of 
Columbia—the board of assessors, I presume—had suggested to 
the committee that a net return of 6 or 7 per cent would be a 
fair return. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; I did not state it in that way, if the 
Senator please. What I stated was that their investigations 
showed that in the past there had been an average net earning, 
on the 200 best-class apartment houses, of between 6 and 7 per 
cent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not understand the Senator quite 
correctly then. I was about to ask whether they took into ne- 
count the nonoccupancy of a portion of these apartments, or 
the nonoeceupancy of residences. I recall a time—J think about 
three years ago—when I was told by member. of the police 
force of the District of Columbia that there were over 9,000 
vacant houses in the Distriet of Columbia, and they remained 
vacant for a long time. They did not any net return during 
that period. Or course, during that time also there were many 
vacant apartments iu the apartment houses and vacant rooms 
in the hotels. Of course, if they figured it out and found the 
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actual income, no fault could be found with that; but I was 
wondering whether or not that was done. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I stated a moment ago that 
one of the objections to taking the year 1916 as the standard 
was the fact that there were so many vacant properties here 
in the District, and that that number.had been variously esti- 
mated at from 4,000 to 10,000. 

I may say, too, that one of the leading contractors and builders 
here in the city, who was before us, in discussing this very 
subject, said that he had notified his tenants that he would 
expect to make an increase in his rental charges of 50 cents 
per room per month, and that he believed that because of the 
fact thac all of his rooms, or nearly all of his rooms, were 
ren‘ed, with this additional return, plus the increase, he would 
be able to take care of most of the increases in the cost of 
material and labor and of the increased cost of coal. 

Mr. President, I think that all Senators who have studied this 
question must realize that we can not make a hard-and-fast 
rule which is going to apply with equal force to every piece o? 
property of the various kinds that there are here in the Dis- 
trict, and for that reason it is necessary to have a rent adminis- 
trator, who can adjust little differences as they may come up. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, on that point, if the Sena- 
tor will permit me, what about the other municipalities? Are 
there rent administrators anywhere else? I do not know. I 
ask for information. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I know of no rent adminis- 
trator in this country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, really, this is a novel idea? 

Mr. POMERENE. It is not entirely novel. The basic plan 
of this bill has been taken from the legislation of the British 
Parliament and the legislation of New South Wales and 
of New Zealand. If the Senator is interested in that subject, 
he will find the statutes of those various countries in the 
second part of the hearings before the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, on that point I was about 
to ask the Senator a moment ago whether the hearings held by 
the Senate committee have been printed. 

Mr. POMERENE. They have been printed; yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not know that. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POMERENE, I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. In view of the discussion that has been 
going on, I thought I ought to call the Senator's attention to 
the testimony of Mr. Bates Warren as to what he thought the 
inerenses ought to be over the rates of October 1, 1917. 

Mr. POMERENE. I shall be very glad to have the Senator 
do so. $ 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. Bates Warren, as everybody knows, 
is probably the largest owner of apartment houses in the city, 
and owns the very finest ones, as well as some of the other ones, 
He was asked this question by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE] : ~ 

As n result of your conferences with these men, are you able to 
state in a general way what increase would be regarded as reasonable 
to be made on October 1, 1918, all things considered? 

Mr. Warren, By taking the property that I just referred to as being 
property where service was given, I would have to state one reason- 
able figure, Taking the bare property where no service is given, I 
would have to state another reasonable figure. 

He had been describing the elegant apartment houses, where 
they have all the modern improvements, elevator service, heat, 
light. bell boys, and everything of that kind, where the service 
was complete, as well as the other class of apartments, where 
there were no elevators. Then he continued: 

Senator PoMERENE. Give us those figures. 

Mr. Warren. It should not be less than 20 
my opinion; about 25 per cent in the class o 
service is given. 

Senator Pounngxk. Twenty per cent in other properties where there 
is no such service? 

Mr. Warren. I should say 15 per cent. Of course this is mere guess- 
work, more or less. 

I call attention to that because of the exorbitant demands 
that are being made to-day all over the city. I call attention 
to the testimony of the man who is more interested in real 
estate than any other man in the city, and I call attention also 
to his opinion that in no case is more than 25 per cent advance 
in rents required to satisfy them. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, it will occur to Senators 
also that you can not apply the same rule to furnished property 
that you apply to unfurnished property, and so we have fixed 
a limit so far as the furnished property is concerned. The 
testimony before our committee indicated, as well as state- 
ments that were made informally, that it was a general rule in 
hotels that the rent of a furnished room ought to be 100 per 
cent more than the rent for the unfurnished room, and we 


r cent in any event, in 
property where elevator 


have made that the maximum, but we have provided that the 
rent for furnished rooms as well as the rent for unfurnished 
rooms should be subject to the final approval of the rent ad- 
ministrator. 

But we found another evil prevailing in the District. A good 
many of the landlords who heretofore have been renting their 
rooms and apartments unfurnished have decided that they 
would oust the present tenants and furnish these rooms, so as 
to get the increased rentals. Of course, there ought to be an 
increased rental for a furnished room over and above that of 
an unfurnished room; but we have made the maximum rental 
which may be charged for a furnished apartment or room 
which is hereafter furnished 50 per cent over and above the 
rental which would be allowed for the apartment or room un- 
furnished. 

Of course, there must be a good deal of difference in the 
views of different practical men as to what might be a rea- 
sonable rate or perhaps a reasonable return, and we decided 
that we would not trust this administration entirely to a rent 
administrator, but that we would provide for a board of rent 
appeals, and an appeal can be taken from this rent adminis- 
trator to the board of rent appeals. We provided that the 
present board in this District known as the Real Estate Board 
of Equalization and Review of the District should constitute 
this board of rent appeals. It is composed of the real-estate 
assessor and six assistants, four of whom are employed for the 
valuation and assessment of real estate and two of them for 
the valuation and assessment of personal property. All of these 
six men save one have been in the employ of the city and de- 
voting their time and attention to this class of work for years, 
and we were told also that the sixth one was a very capable man, 
We hardly knew how we could get any board of review that 
would probably serve more faithfully and more justly the people 
of the District than this board. 

I think that is all I care to say on the subject now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I regret to say that I have 
had little time to analyze the bill. I regret that any necessity 
has arisen in the District of Columbia, as I would regret that 
it should arise in any municipality in the country, whereby the 
ownership and rental of property should be interfered with by 
law, Undoubtedly the conditions here are somewhat unique. 
and I presume injustices are being practiced upon a portion of 
the population. I apprehend that they exist everywhere else 
in the United States; and if it were possible for Congress to 
enact a law of this kind and make it applicable to all the cities 
of the country, it would appeal to me more strongly than it 
does to have it apply simply to the District of Columbia. 

Some of the evils complained of here are quite as much due 
to people who have come into the District of Columbia during 
the past few months as to the owners of real estate. When a 
rich man comes here and tenders his services to the Government 
for a dollar a year, and then goes out and offers half the value 
of a furnished house for its occupancy for a single year, he is 
setting a pace that I think naturally becomes contagious; aud 
the owner of a fine house or the owner of an apartment house 
which has cost a large amount of money and which, perhaps, 
has a large deed of trust on it—because a deed of trust comes 
pretty near being a universal thing in the District of Colum- 
bia—naturally feels that as everything has increased in price, 
as these rentals are being made at these exorbitant rates to 
a certain class of men who have come here to serve the Govern- 
ment and enjoy the hospitality of Washington, he might as well 
get a little something in addition for himself. 

I had not supposed that the matter had extended as far as 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] and the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] say it has. We always have greedy 
men; we always have men who concern themselves little in the 
welfare of others. If they can benefit themselves, they are 
very apt to make exactions that are unreasonable. I suspected 
that that was the case in the District of Columbia to some 
extent, but I did not suppose it had become infectious, and I 
think it is well that attention has been called to it. 

I want to say in advance that I am not making, and will 
not make, any factious opposition to this bill. I regret very 
much indeed the necessity of passing it. I think it is a bad ex- 
ample; but if it is absolutely necessary, of course we will 
support it and take our chances with it. 

I have been a tenant for 30 years in the city of Washington. 
I own one bit of real estate, of no great value, and I have 
recently reduced the rental for the purpose of accommodating 
a man who is in the service of the Government. I think, per- 


haps, I am unique in that respect, but I was glad to do it; and 
I have known a few other instances where men have even 
sacrificed their interests to a certain extent to accommodate 
friends. But I have been a tenant for 30 years, and I have 
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never felt that I have been imposed upon. I have occupied 
houses in Washington—a furnished house that I might have 
continued to occupy longer than I did—at a rental which I 
thought was very low indeed. I thought it was too low as 
far as the interests of the owner were concerned. For the most 
part, I have been in hotels and apartment houses. I have not 
thought that I have been imposed upon. I do not recall an 
instance where I have been imposed upon. I have been three 
years in the apartment house where I now live, one of the 
largest in the city, and I have thought that the price I paid 
for a very modest apartment was reasonable. I have not been 
notified that it is to be increased. Perhaps I shall have that 
pleasure in the near future. I do not know how that may be. 
Possibly this bill may save me to some extent; but I have not 
had that notice, and I have inquired of people in the larger 
apartment houses in the city and I have yet to have a tenant 
In one of the really large apartment houses tell me that the 
practice which the Senator from Ohio says has been current 
e a large extent has been practiced in that class of apartment 
ouses. 

Mr. President, with that preliminary I want to ask the Sena- 
tor from Ohio a few questions about the bill, because, of course, 
we want the bill to be a good bill if it can be made a good bill. 
At any rate, we want it to be the best possible bill that we can 
have on a subject of this kind. 

I was not aware until a moment ago—and doubtless that is 
my own fault—that the hearings before the committee had been 
printed, Had I known that, I certainly should have read every 
word of the hearings, and I am certain that I would have had 
a great deal more information on the subject than I have at the 
present time. When the bill was reported I looked for a report, 
and there was no written report. I venture to say that I think 
it is always a mistake when an important bill is reported to 
the Senate to omit making a written report and calling atten- 
tion to the salient points in the proposed legislation. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think that is a sound 
criticism. We perhaps should have presented a written report; 
but we were all pressed, and we hoped to get action upon the 
bill at an early date. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But that omission would have been sup- 
plied had I known that the hearings had been printed and had 
I had an opportunity to examine them. 

In glancing over the bill—and I have glanced over it very 
hurriedly—there are a few points that I want to call to the 
attention of the Senator. 

I do not think we can arbitrarily fix a date that will be just 
to all parties in interest. The committee has fixed it at October 
1 last, which is six months ago. I have had experience during 
the last six months, not so much in renting an apartment as in 
providing food and clothing for myself and those who are de- 
pendent on me; and if rents had been increased during those 
six months to the extent that the prices of the necessaries of 
life have been increased in the city of Washington, the situation 
to-day would have been much more startling than has been 
depicted by the Senator from Ohio. So I think that in fixing 
that arbitrary date of October 1 some injustice will necessarily 
be done to owners of real estate, because the price of everything 
connected with the upkeep of their property has been vastly in- 
ereased. The price of coal has been increased; the price of 
elevator service has been increased; the price of labor neces- 
sary to be employed around even a private residence has been 
largely increased; and there ought to be some allowance made 
for that. The overhead charges are not what they were on the 
Ist day of October last by any manner of means. We all know 
that, all of us who have even very trifling interests in real 
estate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 


e——— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. Let me observe, first, that the rate as of 
October 1 is only the prima facie rate for that class of property. 
For property which was not rented then, but which had been 
rented theretofore, we took as the prima facie reasonable rate 
the rate at which it had been last rented before that date. 
Then, of course, there are other properties that have been 
rented for the first time since that date, and we provide for a 
net rental of T per cent on that class of property; but those 
rates are only tentative, and they can be changed by the rent 
administrator on his motion or on the application of the land- 
lords, Then, if the Senator will allow me to refer him to sec- 
tion 6, on page 13, we care for all of the different items to 
which the Senator from New Hampshire has just referred: 


In fixing rents of real estate there shall be taken into account the 
taxes and assessments thereon, the cost of reasonable repairs and main- 
tenance, and of Hgt heat, water, and elevator and other service, where 
furnished, as well as a proper allowance for depreciation and non- 
occupancy. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. But notwithstanding that, I will ask the 
5 an arbitrary per cent inerease is not provided for in 

e 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not sure that I catch the import of 
the Senator’s question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I may be not well informed; as I said, I 
have not had time to carefully analyze the bill; but after tak- 
ing into account those various items of expenditure upon what 
basis, then, is the rental fixed? 

Mr. POMERENE. The rental will be so fixed that it will 
earn a net rental of 7 per cent per annum on the value of the 
property, and when determining that they must take into con- 
rai all the various items of expense to which I have re- 

erred, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am very glad of that. 
a wise provision, 

Then I notice in section 2 it is provided that the rent on 
October 1, 1917, whether by the day, week, month, or year, shall 
be the standard of rent at the present time. It occurred to me 
to ask this question: Suppose last year the property was rented 
by the year and now it is rented by the day or week, would it 
not be manifestly unfair to require the present rate to be at the 
same rent as the former? 

Mr. POMERENE. I think the Senator fails to take account 
of this fact: If the property was rented on October 1, 1917, 
then that is the rate which shall be used as the standard for 
that property for the time being; in other words, it is prima 
facie a reasonable rent, and that may be subject to any change 
that a sense of justice would require. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The point that I meant to make, very 
clumsily stated, no doubt, is this: A man owns a house in the 
city of Washington with 20 rooms, and he rented it by the year 
October 1, 1917. There has been a great demand for individual 
rooms in the District of Columbia, greater than I think there 
ought to be, because we have a thousand people here who ought 
to be somewhere else. That man says, “I am going to rent my 
house now by the individual rooms; these young women or these 
young men want rooms,” would the Senator hold that the ag- 
gregate rental of those 20 rooms as individually rented should 
be the same amount that he got when he rented to one person? 

Mr. POMERENE. No; Mr. President, there may be just 
such a confused state of facts with regard to a particular prop- 
erty as the Senator has in mind, but assuming that to be so, 
then the rent administrator has the right to subpœna the land- 
lord and compel him to furnish his books, and he can determine 
then what shall be a reasonable rate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am very much afraid of administrators 
in view of the experience that we had with a Fuel Administra- 
tor and a Food Administrator. I am much afraid of a rent ad- 
ministrator. 

Mr. POMERENE. I wish the Senator would not refer to a 
Fuel Administrator; it irritates me. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They ought to get a good man for $5,000 
ayear. I hope they will not take a man interested in real estate 
in the District of Columbia, because about half the population 
are interested in that laudable business. I trust that they will 
find somebody else outside of the profession when they select 
an administrator. Perhaps they will. 

I was going to suggest an amendment, but there are probably 
committee amendments that are to be acted upon first. 

Mr. POMERENE. I may say that there is only one commit- 
tee amendment, and that is a substitute, so what the Senator 
has in mind would be in order now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Just at this point I going to offer an 
amendment. It need not be acted on ia am going to sug- 
gest this amendment at the bottom of page 9: 

Provided, however, That nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to affect or bring within the scope of this act properties wherein durin: 
the period of its limitation the character of the same has been chang 
or converted from dwelling to business uses. 

Mr. POMERENE. In my judgment the bill is broad enough, 
if it should become a law, so that it would take into consideration 
just that condition. I really believe that if the Senator will 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will send the amendment to the Senator, 
and he can look it over. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course, if the bill covers it I have noth- 
ing to say, but my attention has been called to quite a number of 
properties that on October 1, 1917, were occupied for residence 
purposes and have since been converted into business purposes, 
and naturally the rental has greatly increased over what it was. 

Mr. POMERENE. ‘That would no doubt change it, and I think 
the rent administrator has full authority under the act to make 
that change. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 


I think that is 


I am still afraid of the rent administrator. 
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Passing along, I notice there is a provision, I think in section 
6, that rents that have been collected in excess of those per- 
mitted by the bill may be recovered by the lessee if action is 
commenced within six months after the expiration of his tenure. 
It occurred to me to ask the Senator, Suppose a man pays excess 
rent for a couple’of months or six months after the passage of 
the bill, after which the rent is reduced, and at the end of 10 
years or more he moves out; could he not then recover the ex- 
cess rent that he paid 10 years before if this bill becomes a law? 
Of course, to do that we would have to get rid of the statute of 
limitations, I suppose. I hope the Senator will look carefully at 
that provision in section 6. It may not need any change at all, 
but upon reading the bill that occurred to me as a possibility, at 
least, 

Mr. POMERENE. My thought was that if he had possession 
of the property and was paying an exorbitant rent he would 
probably not continue to rent that length of time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I may be wrong again as to section 7, 
but I am going to direct attention to it. That section provides 
that furnished houses, if rented before the act takes effect— 
that is, before the approval of this statute—may be allowed at a 
rate double that which would be allowed for the sume house 
unfurnished. I want to read that again: Furnished houses, if 
rented before this act takes effect, may be allowed at a rate 
double that which would be allowed for a house if unfurnished ; 
but if the furnished house is rented after this act takes effect 
an increase of only 50 per cent is allowed over what would be 
permitted if the house was unfurnished. Why the difference 
between those two rates? 

Mr, POMERENE. The Senator perhaps was not in when T 
at least attempted to explain that provision, or perhaps I did 
not make myself entirely clear. We found after a pretty 
thorough investigation and after hearing what practical men 
had to say upon the subject that it was a sort of a general rule 
that the owners of furnished rooms or furnished apartments 
charge a rate about 100 per cent in excess of what they would 
have charged for the same room or apartment if unfurnished ; 
and we found that there was what we believed to be a growing 
evil here in the District. At the present time a number of 
Inndlords are seeking to dispossess their tenants. These ten- 
ants perhaps had been furnishing their own rooms or apart- 
ments and they were to be unceremoniously put out of the 
place and the landlord would then seek to furnish the apart- 
nents, thinking that they could thereby get a largely increased 
rent; in other words, furnish them cheaply and charge these 
exorbitant rates. I have had quite a number of cases of that 
kind called to my attention, where the landlord had been renting 
apartments for a number of years to these tenants and they 
furnished them themselves, and the owner said, “ We want you 
to move out. We intend to furnish these apartments and rent 
them ourselves,” We thought that that kind of work ought to 
be discournged here in the District at this particular time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire if he will allow me to ask the Senator from 
Ohio a question right here? 

Mr. GALLINGER. With pleasure. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have never quite understood why so 
high as 100 per cent extra should be allowed for furnished rooms, 
even where they had been furnished. Let me explain it, and 
then the Senator will see the force of my question. I know a 
great many of what are called single-room apartments in the 
city that are renting for about $30 per month, or have been in 
the past. They consist of a small living room, a kitchenette, a 
bath, and two closets. I know about the furnishings of some 
of those rooms, and I know absolutely and unquestionably that 
all the furniture in them could be purchased for from $60 to 
$75. and I should say in many instances I know of their being 
furnished with secondhand furniture for $40, but I take it at 
$60 as a fair basis. The furniture consists of a couch which 
can be converted into a bed, a chair or two, a dresser, and a 
chiffonier of the cheapest kind of oak or other wood. Now, 
where the room then would rent unfurnished for $30 per month 
you would allow them $60 a month, and receive for 12 months 
$360 additional for furnitcre that did not cost over $60. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Dakota is having the same difficulty with this subject that mem- 
hers of the committee had. Let me make a suggestion: I am 
in entire sympathy with what he has said when he illustrates it 
by the example which he has given. On the ether hand, we 


found that there were a good many apartments in the District 
that were paying a comparatively small rent, and the occupants 
of those apartments had been collecting all sorts of furniture 
of very great value. and ordinarily would not rent out their 
apartments except when they would be absent from the city or 
sumething of that kind, and perhaps they yielded to the tempter 


somewhat, too. In a case of that kind I think the Senator 
would agree with me that it was not quite fair to unduly reduce 
the limit. Just to-day I had a letter. I am not going to give 
the name of the writer; I am sorry he wrote me the letter; but 
I am going to read a paragraph from it. 

I rent an apartment on Street, within 14 squares of the 
White House for which I pay $85 a month rent, because I have a 
five years’ lease on the apartment. Other tenants in the building are 
paying $100 a month for a year iease. I am a man of moderate cir- 
cumstances, and rented my apartment furnished to a man who Is rated 
as a millionaire several times over. I value the furniture in the apart- 
ment at $5,000, and I lease the same to him for $365 a month. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. After all, is not that an exceptional case, 
and could not that be met by some provision that would take 
into consideration the value of the property? Heretofore, of 
course, you could receive for a rented room furnished consider- 
ably more than the difference between the value, because there 
are a great many tenants, knowing that they could stay here 
but a few months in the year, and knowing that they could 
not sell their furniture for 25 cents on the dollar for what they 
paid for it, would be willing to pay quite an excessive rent for 
the use of furniture for a given length of time; but ought that 
condition to justify us in allowing landlords to furnish rooms 
and then charge an extra amount of from 100 to 400 per cent 
upon the value of the furniture they put in the rooms? 

Mr. POMERENE. I think the Senator, perhaps, has not 
borne in mind accurately the language of the section of the 
proposed statute. It only fixes the outside limit; and there 
must be a reasonable rental, and it must be subject to the 
approval of the rent administrator. I dare say if there is a rent 
administrator who thinks that 25 per cent would be a reason- 
able increase because of the furniture there is in the room, he 
surely would not—at least, he ought not to—allow an increase 
of 100 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator will recall that whenever we 
have allowed a bureau or anyone else to pay, for instance, not 
exceeding a certain salary they always regard that as the 
minimum and, without any further consideration, always pay 
those salaries. 

Mr. POMERENE. There is a good deal of force in the Ven- 
ator’s criticism; but let us bear in mind that, unfortunately, a 
good many of the officers of the type to which the Senator 
refers belong to that class who have absolutely no regard for 
the public, and if they can use the public funds for their own 
benefit, directly or indirectly, they will do it. But here this 
administrator is sitting as a quasi judge. He is simply admin- 
istering this subject with reference to its relation not only to 
the tenant but to the landlord or vice versa. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 1 hope the Senator from New Hampshire 
will allow me one other word. It is to suggest that we will 
so amend the bill that in no case shall the charge for the furni- 
ture be more than 50 per cent a year, so that the tenant would 
not more than pay for it in two years. Then. if there is any- 
body who wishes to go into a house with gold furniture that 
is diamond studded, and wants to pay a price based upon such 
very valuable furniture, he will have the privilege of doing so. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think there could perhaps be some modi- 
fication of the bill made in that behalf; but I want to remind 
the Senator of the fact that when it comes to the making of 
a lease in the future the limit is 60 per cent of the rental of 
the room if unfurnished, and 100 per cent is the maximum only 
as applied to those rooms that are already rented, and then it 
is subject to the approval of the rent administrator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am also in sympathy 
with the suggestion made by the Senator from North Dukota, 
and yet I wonder how we can interfere with the arrangements 
that have been made. Some leases run for “ve years, and where 
there has been such a lease of an apartment I imagine we can 
not well tear that up by the roots and establish a different prin- 
ciple as applied to it. I think 50 per cent ordinarily for the 
furniture of a room or an apartment is a very liberal allowance, 
and I should think that might be amended. 

In this connection the Senator from Ohio read a letter which 
showed that a man who had an apartment—I judge not an elab- 
orate one—had sublet it to a rich man at an enormously in- 
creased amount over what he paid. I am going to ask the Sen- 
ator if the bill deals with the matter of subletting apartments, 
and can it well deal with it? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; it controls it. If the Senator's atten- 
tion has not been specially called to that, he will find in one of 
the closing sentences of the bill that the words “ landlord,” 
“lessor,” or “tenant” include all persons who claim to hold 
“under the original landlord.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator think that it is possible 
for us to control the matter of subletting apartments by statute? 
A man rents an apartment for $200 a month or $100 a month, 
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and some man comes along who has more money perhaps than 
discretion, aud he offers him $400 a month for it if he will sub- 
let it to him for the balance of his lease. Is there any reason 
why that man should not do that? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to get at the reason. 

Mr. POMERENE. In the first place, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, I think he overestimates the number of cases that he 
has in mind, for this reason, that in nearly all the leases in the 
District there is a clause prohibiting releasing or reletting. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have never happened to see one, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. That was the information we had from 
some owners of apartment houses. In a number of cases I think 
that provision has been ignored. 

Then, again, there is this to be said: Some people have rented 
apartments perhaps with the privilege of subletting them, but I 
am sorry to say that there are a good many of that class of 
people who have been among the greatest offenders in charging 
these exorbitant rates. I do not think we ought to unduly inter- 
fere with these matters, but it is a question as to what is going 
to be the best good for the greatest number in a time of great 
war. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In the cases I referred to the offense is 
not on the part of the man who holds the lease; it is on the 
part of the man who wants to sublet. 

Mr. POMERENE. You mean the proposed tenant? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. The man who holds the lease is 
ordinarily willing to separate some money from the rich man 
who wants to sublet his apartments at a much higher rental 
than he himself is paying, and I think we ought to accommodate 
that class of rich men and take all the money from them we can. 

Mr. POMERENDE. Except for this reason: It appeared in 
the hearings that a number of people drive out to a house that 
will suit their fancy and go in and offer to pay some exorbitant 
rent, and the owner yields to the temptation. If there were only 
those two parties concerned I do not think I would lie awake at 
night out of sympathy for the person who overpaid, but there 
have been a number of very rich people who have come here 
and though a great many of them have done very good work, 
and I want to give them all credit for it, in some respects, and 
particularly when it comes to the leasing of property, I think 
they are a mighty expensive luxury to the city of Washington. 
The result of it is that other people who have smaller apart- 
ments to rent yield to the temptation, and when they see some- 
body else who is better favored with this world’s goods doing 
these things naturally they say, Let us do it likewise. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; those bad practices are apt to be- 
come epidemic. z 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator from New Hampshire 
yield to me to ask a question of the Senator from Ohio about 
subletting? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. This is an experience meet- 


ng. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not examined the bill with the care 
that I ought to have examined it, but I ask the Senator from 
Ohio if provision is made for this kind of a situation: There 
are many people who leave here for the summer months and 
have apartments that they could very well sublet, but as the 
Senator stated a while ago and as we all know is customary, 
there are provisions prohibiting the subletting of apartments 
except with the consent of the lessor. Suppose the owner of 
one of these apartment houses or several of the owners or all 
the owners of the apartment houses would just decline to permit 
the subletting of the premises. For instance, I have in mind 
a case where a young man wanted to send his family out of 
town in summer and he desired to sublet his apartment while 
they are gone, and the landlord has arbitrarily refused to permit 
those apartments to be sublet. Now, has he any remedy? 

Mr. POMERENE. You are dealing with a pretty serious 
problem now. If this tenant wants a right to sublet he ought 
to have the consent of his landlord. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true, but these conditions exist, 
and the landlord will feel aggrieved by the passage of this bill, 

Mr. POMERENE. I think there will be something of a spirit 
of accommodation about it. I can understand how any land- 
lord and particularly any landlady would be very glad to have 
the Senator rent from him or her, but they might object very 
radically if he were to sublet to every Tom, Dick, and Harry 
who might come around. That is one of the questions that we 
have got to deal with, and I do not know that it would be the 
part of wisdom to attempt to control it absolutely. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I quite agree with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKerriar] that that is a matter of some conse- 
quence, If the landlord refuses to allow the tenants to sublet 
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it keeps out of occupancy and prevents a shelter to some people 
who would he glad to get possession of those houses or apart- 
ments. To that extent it aggravates the present situation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; if the Senator will permit me, it 
means that if the landlords refuse to allow the tenants to sub- 
let many apartments in the city of Washington would not be 
used at a time when they were very much in demand. i 

Mr. GALLINGER. That goes without the saying. 

Now, Mr. President, just one or two more suggestions, and 
these are not criticisms that I am making but suggestions, be- 
cause I want information that the Senator from Ohio can give 
me. 

The second paragraph of section 7 reads substantially: In 
cases where board and room are paid for jointly the rent ndmin- 
istrator is to separate the two items and to ascertain what is a 
reasonable charge for the rooms. 

Now, let us imagine that the rent administrator takes up a 
case of this kind, $10 a week for a room and board. A poor girl 
occupies it. She complains that it is too much. She wants to 
haye the room rent reduced, and your administrator separates 
it and says the room is worth $6 and board $4, and I will fix it 
at that rate; or he will make a reduction in the room rent. If 
the room rent is reduced, what is going to prevent the owner of 
the premises from increasing the board? 

Mr. POMERENE. We have not attempted to take control of 
the question of the price of meals or boarding. We can not do 
that. The purpose is this: We did not want the landlord or 
hotel keeper to conceal under a joint charge an exorbitant charge 
for the rooms. That was the reason which prompted the 
committee, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I apprehend that will be innocuous, 
not think it will have any effect at all. 
will be reached in a different way. 

Mr. POMERENE. It may be so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I notice that $50,000 for this purpose ts 
appropriated in this bill. Of course, these are times when we do 
not take into account the amount of an appropriation, especially 
when it is in the thousands it does not count at all; but $50,000 
is appropriated, and the pay of the clerical force provided by the 
bill amounts to $12,500. Of course, there will be some other 
little expenses, a little furniture, I apprehend, and the rent 
administrator will be domiciled in the Municipal Building, if 
they can find room for him, and there is no reason why they 
should not, because, according to my observation, the rule now is 
to give about twice the space to each individual clerk that is 
actually needed. I simply make the suggestion that I think if 
the amount were put at a smaller sum than $50,000 there would 
be less danger of extravagance. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire has a right to know, and it is my desire to give him, 
the reasons for fixing the appropriation at this amount. It is 
true we found upon inquiry that there would be sufficient room 
in the Municipal Building. It was thought that all that would 
be needed would be his assistants and clerical hire. The Sena- 
tor, of course, realizes that, as this is an untried proposition, it 
is going to be next to impossible for anyone to say within a few 
hundred or perhaps several thousand dollars what will be the 
reasonable expense. It will be necessary, of course, to huve 
some supplies and records; and it may be that, while after they 
have been thoroughly established they may get along with less 
clerical or field force than they can at present, it is impossible 
for us to state with exactness how many assistants might be 
required. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, unless history fails 
to repeat itself, they will not get along with less force but they 
will demand an increased force. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask, for information, what is the Sena- 
tor’s judgment as to the amount that should be appropriated 
here? $ 

Mr. GALLINGER. I .think a $30,000 appropriation here 
would be adequate. That would leave them $17,500 outside of 
the clerical force and the $5,000 employee. 

My attention was attracted to the language of section 16, 
which reads: 

The words “importing the masculine gender“ shall be held to include 
other genders. 

Did the Senator from Ohio notice that language? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is it correct? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; I think so. The owner might be 
either of the masculine or the feminine gender, or perhaps. in 
the case of a corporation, what we know as the neuter gender. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from Ohio thinks that is 
good language, I have no objection. 
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Section 17 strikes me as being ambiguous in that it fixes two 


dates. I will state to what I refer. That section fixes two dates 
on which the bill ceases to be in effect, namely, one is one year 
after a treaty of peace shall have been concluded,” and the other 
is “ one year after a proclamation thereof shall have been made 
by the President of the United States.” Those two dates may be 
not widely apart, but they may be some distance apart, to say 
the least. I would suggest to the Senator that he should use the 
words which, I think, we have used in the other statutes—“ one 
year after the proclamation of peace shall have been made by 
the President of the United States.” 

Mr. POMERENE. That is what was intended. If there is 
any ambiguity about it, I shall have no objection to an amend? 
ment, 

Mr. GALLINGER. At this point I move that amendment to 
section 17, in line 12, after the word “ force.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Hampshire will be stated. 

The Secretary. In section 17, page 19, line 12. after the 
word “ force.” it is proposed to strike out the remainder of the 
section and in lieu thereof to insert “ for one year after a procla- 
mation of peace shall have been made by the President of the 
United States,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

That this act shall remain in force for one year after a proclamation 
of peace shal: have been made by the President of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, I am glad to see a sugges- 
tion in section 18 that the President is given authority—an 
authority that I think he now has—to distribute this mass of 
employees that is coming into the District of Columbia into 
other sections of the country. I remember when Admiral Harris 
was put at the head of the Shipping Board—he did not serve 
there very long, but he was there for awhile—that he suggested 
that he wanted to move the force to Philadelphia, where they 
made ships, instead of putting them on F Street, in the District 
of Columbia, where, according to his observation, they never 
had built a ship. I think if his suggestion in that respect had 
been carried out at that time it would have been a very wise 
thing. I am not quite sure but that the President has already 
done something in that line with the Shipping Board or with 
some other board; perhaps the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
has been moved, or the suggestion has been made that it ought 
to be moved. 

On that point, Mr. President, I will repeat what I said a few 
days ago, that this congestion in the city of Washington, be- 
cause of the influx of clerks and specialists and almost every 
conceivable class of people, could very easily be removed by dis- 
tributing them to other sections of the country. Baltimore is 
near at hand, and I apprehend it would welcome a few thousand 
of them if they went over there. Probably they could provide 
some place for them to eat and sleep. New York is still on the 
map and could be reached. I think if the Food Administrator 
went over to New York—and the farther away, if they could 
find a place for him, the better it would suit me—I think if he 
were sent over to New York with his tremendous force and the 
$75,000 worth of chairs that he has bought—I believe that is 
right—and two or three hundred thousand typewriters that he 
has bought—I mean machines—that New York would be a very 
good place for him. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to me? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CALDER. Of course New York City would welcome the 
Government activities referred to by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, but I would also tell him that we are having 
almost as difficult a housing situation in that city as now ex- 
ists here. At no time in the history of New York have we 
needed more than at present new buildings for people to live in. 
We are prevented from having them to some extent because of 
the attitude of the Treasury Department in advising the banks 
and mortgage companies against loaning money upon mortgages 
on real estate. If the Treasury Department changed its atti- 
tude, the money could be obtained, new building would be en- 
couraged, and we might then be able to help the housing prob- 
lem we are facing here. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I did not suppose that New York ever 
got more than she could take care of in any respect, and I 
merely imagined that Mr. Hoover, his clerks, and his outfit 
could be taken care of in New York. At any rate, I would try 
the experiment if I had the authority to do it. 

Then I would take the Fuel Administrator and send him to 
Pittsburgh or somewhere else in Pennsylvania where they mine 
coal, where, perhaps, he would get first-hand information con- 
cerning the production and the distribution of coal instead of 
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having him in palatial rooms, surrounded by a coterie of highly 
paid clerks in the city of Washington. 

I trust that the suggestion in this bill—as I said a moment 
ago, I do not believe it is necessary—may lead the President in 
some leisure hour, which I presume even the President of the 
United States has, to review the situation, and to see why 
Washington could not, at least to some extent, be protected, 
because, as the thing now stands, Washington is going to be in 
such an unprotected state that we shall have to double our 
police force; and I do not know what else we shall have to 
do to take care of the interests of the people who have toiled 
and saved and built homes here and who are supposed to enjoy 
the usual comforts of life. 

I had read into the Recorp the other day an article from a 
paper which is published I think in a comparatively obscure 
town in the State of Wisconsin, which advertised the fact to 
the citizens of that State that 35,000 more clerks are immedi- 
ately needed in Washington. I believe it was clerks and drafts- 
men and people of that kind. The suggestion has been made 
from some other quarter that we shall need 75.000 or more in 
the near future. The Lord only knows what they are needed 
for, and the Lord only knows how we shall take care of them; 
unless we put tents on not only the public property but on 
private property in the city, and try to take care of them in 
that way. However, they come and they are invited to come. 
The newspapers in every State are telling the young men and 
the young women to come. They are telling the young men. 
on the farms to leave the farms and come to Washington; that 
there are places for them with good pay; and, as the article in 
the Wisconsin newspaper said, the work is all in the United 
States; that they need not stay at home and take the risk of 
the draft. but should come to Washington and get a position 
in the public service, where they will be exempted from the 
draft. There are a good many of them who are looking in that 
direction at the present time. 

I think it is a matter that should be carefully looked into by 
some committee or by the President or by the heads of the de- 
partments. I do not know how it could be reached, but some- 
thing ought to be done about it. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to suggest a title for the 
bill which I think is better than the one it now has. I will 
send it to the Senator from Ohio, and if he thinks it wise he 
can make use of it, for there is no copyright or patent on it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may say a word. the 
Senator from New Hampshire, of course, realizes that this is a 
House bill, and that we are offering what the committee has 
reported as an amendment to the House bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But we may change the title. 

Mr. POMEREND. Oh, yes; and I think it is necessary to 
have some change in the title. r 

Mr. GALLINGER. The title of the bill is “to prevent extor- 
tion“ —it may be that is well enough—“ to impose taxes upon 
certain incomes.” There is no provision in the bill to impose 
taxes upon incomes so far as I have been able to discover. 

Mr. POMERENE.. That was in the House bill, and we have 
not modified it. It will be necessary, in my judgment, to amend 
the title of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Yes; I was going to propose a change of 
title, so as to read: 

To provide further for the national security and defense 

Of course, that is a patented phrase which we have to use 
anyhow. I presume we will have to use it in the case of pen- 
sion bills very soon— 

To provide further for the national security and defense by control- 
ling and reguiating the rents of real estate in the District of Columbia. 

I suggest some such title as that. 

Mr. President, I have said all I care to say about this bill. 
Perhaps some Senators may be disposed to think I have been 
inclined to be jucular; I have not felt that way. I can only ex- 
press my regret that there is necessity for legislation of this 
kind, absolutely overturning our system of government in this 
respect, destroying the relation of landlord and tenant which 
has prevailed from the foundation of the Government to the 
present time, and while, perhaps, the system has not always 
worked as well as could have been wished, nevertheless we 
have been able to go along with it under the law of supply and 
demand, and very little harm has come from it. But all at 
once we are confronted with this tremendous influx into the 
city of Washington of young men and young women, most of 
them not qualified for the places they are trying to fill, as I 
chance to know, and probably something ought to be done, and 
it is very possible that this legislation is the best that can be 
conceived. The committee deserves a great deal of credit for 
the labor which they have expended upon it, 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland, Mr. President—— 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. If the Senator will pardon me, I 
want to say that, so far ns I am concerned, my feelings are in 
entire accerd with his in regard to this legislation; and I think 
I can say in behalf of most, if not all, of the members of the 
committee, that they share the regret that conditions and eir- 
eums. ances. are such as to eull for any such bill as this. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am very glad to have the Senator say 
that, because, knowing the Senator from Maryland as I do. and 
Yooking ut him, as I have been doing in my rambling remarks 
this afternoon, I have wondered whether this proposed legisla- 
tion did appeal to the Senator from Maryland, a sound, con- 
scientious, old-fashioned business man. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I wish to say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that it is very displeasing to me to be called 
on to enact such legislation. It is turning aside from all the 
paths along which business has been regulated and conducted 
in the past. It is not in accord with my views of doing business, 
and I would be glad if the necessity for this legislation could be 
obviated. It is not only displeasing to me. but 1 think it is 
regretted by the entire membership of the committee, so far as 
1 know, that it should be necessary to enact such a bill as this. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am a very careful man 
about little things, because I have to be. I have been in Wash- 
ington abou: 30 years, and I have had some experience with ref- 
erence to the cost of living in the city of Washington. We were 
wise enough to inerense the salaries of the Members of both 
Houses of Congress. I was warned at the time that if I advo- 
cated the increase, which I did with a good deal of vigor, I 
would be called to account for it by my people; but I was not, 
and I have seen very little adverse criticism on the part of the 
people of any State of the American Union because of the fact 
that we have increased our salaries. We are now increasing 
the sa'aries year by year of the subordinate employees of the 
Coverument. which I think is entirely just and right; but when 
it comes to the question of increased rents, In my opinion. that 
is a small evil compared to the increase in everything else. I 
have an impression that the average merchant in Washington 
comes from his counting room in the morning and says, “ Well, 
boys, mark it up 5 or 10 per cent to-day.” und I dare say it will 
be 15 per cent ufter a lit le while. I made a little purchase this 
morning of an article for which I paid over twice the amount I 
paid for a slinilar article here one year ago. 

If Congress hus the right to upset all the traditions and cus- 
toms of the country and go into the mat er of regulating rents 
and lenses and all that sort of thing, denying to men the right 
to sell their property. if they want to sell it, and holding them 
up, I have wondered whether they could not with equal propri- 
ety take up the brond ques ion of prices, with which our Demo- 
critic friends were going to deal in 1912, according to their plat- 
form of that year, in which they said they were going to reduce 
the high cost of living. Thinking that there may be at some 
time further legislation on this subject, or possibly that it may 
appeal ro the committee, I am going to have the Secretary read 
an amendment, which Iam not going to offer. but which I will 
have read for the information of the Sennte. because it expresses 
reed my views on the subject, and when that is done I am 

through. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretury read as follows: 


aa at the end of the bill a rns section as follows: 
20. From and after th ge of this act the ces az — 

District of Columbia -f the articies enumerated belew be tha’ 
which they were sold on Ortober 1 orn to wit 

“Sugar, flour. miik, evaporated ` milk canned tomatoes, canned corn, 
canned peas, canned beans. corn meal, hominy, rice, oatmeal. macaroni, 
opariek paa 8 1 beans, lima Snare catebup, 
can soup, split peas. ack-ey peas. asparagus, 
canned beets. cream of wheat. sardines, molasses. table “Nrup, rept 
peaches, canned pineapp le, peanut butter, cornstarch, canned spinach, 
rib roast, chuck plate beef, porterhouse steak sirloin steak, 
round steak, canine at steak, hamburg steak, butter, fresh hams, fresh 
Shoulders, fresh pork cho fresh pork roast, corned shoulders, corned 
hams, smoked hams, smoked shoulders, smoked bacon, smoked sausage. 
pure lard. compound lard. potatoes, onions, lettuce, sweet petators, 
cabbage, apples. bananas, lemons, and all other articles of food what- 
soever ; coal. wood, coke fuel oil, gas. electricity, and all other articles 
of fuel whatsoever : clothing. of cotton, wool. eather, or other mirte- 
riat and all articles entering into its manufacture: and in addi- 
2 > — booty every article or commodity sold or offered for sale 

sa strict 


Mr. GALL INGER. I have not offered that as an amendment; 
it was read for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President. I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Ohio a question in relation to section 13 of the bill, 
which provides in substance that the President may comman- 
deer certain vacant property, and that the rentals and condi- 
tions of tenancy shall be fixed by the rent administrator in his 
discretion. 


I was under the impression that property could not be com- 
mandeered for public use, except on the payment of compensi- 
tion to be fixed ultimately hy a court, and that that was a 
judicial question which could not be taken away from the 
eourts. If the Senator having charge of the bill is of that 
opinion I will suggest an amendment which would make the 
section constitutional, I may be wrong about the Constitution ; 
my views upon that subject have had to be revised n good many 
times since the war commenced, but my edueution is such that 
it rather seems to me that it might be well to make the section 
constitutional. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator offer his amendments? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I want to say just a word 
or two about this bill. I do not see how I can vote for it if I 
believe there is any Constitution of the United States left at 
all and if I remember the oath I took as a Member of this body 
to support and defend it. I have no idea that any court in the 
world would ever upheld or sustain this bill. I have no doubt 
that during war times and as a part of the war power the Goy- 
ernment of the United States can commandeer the use of prop- 
erty of any sort for war purposes. It can not. however, enact 
legislation applicable to a whole people on mutters thoroughly 
disconnected with the prosecution of the war, nor can it tuke 
property under circumstances like the present without providing 
for the ascertainment of the value of the property by due 
process of law, as provided in the fifth amendment te the Con- 
stitution; and due process of law, as provided in the fifth amend- 
ment, has been held by every court that ever considered it to 
be ascertainment of the facts by a court and jury in a judicial 
proceeding. 

Undoubtedty, for the purpose of prosecuting this war. we 
could provide that, wherever it was necessary to de so. the Gov- 
ernment could commandeer and condemn leasehold estates, if 
hecessary. to house people whose activities were necessary to the 
Government in the prosecution of the war; but we must vonfine 
it strictly and solely to that; and we can not even do that much 
without providing that in the end the question of whut these 
rents shall be is a matter for judicial determination to be de- 
cided by a court and fury, 

I am in sympathy with the expressions of many Senators 
about the almest intolerable condition that exists in the Dis- 
triet. As some Senator expressed it earlier in the session, 
Washington at present is very much like an overcrowded west- 
ern mining camp. There are a great many things that we. act- 
ing as the municipal council of the District of Columbia, can 
do constitutionally and properly to relieve the situation, I am 
willing to do them all, and te go as far as we can within the 
limits of the power that we have te act; but so far as this par- 
ticular question is concerned I have no deubt as to whnt those 
limits are, and I have in like manner no doubt that this bill far 
exceeds and passes those limits. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 12, line 6. after the word “ Govern- 
ment,” it is proposed to insert “or has been disposed of to a 
bona fide purchaser for his own occupancy.’ 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, this amendment is offered so 
that in case the owner of u house in the District of Columbia 
is compelled to part with his property because of business needs 
he may be able to dispose of It to a purchaser who intends to 
occupy it. As I read the bill, the owner of a house ir this 
city would be unable to give possession if ne sold his property 
even to an intended occupant if his tenant was in the Govern- 
nent employ and a monthly tenant. I have in mind a case that 
was called to my attention yesterday. About three months ago 
the rent of the home of a Government employee in this District 
wus raised, and he was compelled to move because he could 
not afford to pay the additional rent. Thereupon he purchased 
a piece ef property, paying $500 down, and agreeing to pay 
the balance in stipulated semiannual installments until the 
entire purchase price was paid. He finds now, under the terms 
of this bill, as it has been construed. he will be unable to get 
possession. although he made the purchase in good faith. If 
we are going to enact legislation to prevent people from selling 
their property to bona fide purchasers in many cases it will 
mean ruin. 

A similar amendment was agreed to in the joint resolution 
passed yesterday, and I am hepeful that it will not be objected 
to now. Very often, Mr. President. whole communities change 


because of improvements in the style of buildings. One has 
only to point to a situation like that existing on Broadway, 
New York City, between Chambers Street and Twenty-third 
Street, where property may be purchased to-day at 40 per cent 
of what it brought 10 years ago. 


Who can tell but what the 
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same conditions may exist in this city after the war, and for us 
to say that a person shall be prevented from disposing of his 
property at a profit by hedging in the opportunities for sale 
by any such method as the terms of this bill provide is little 
short of confiscation. Not to pass the amendment proposed 
seers to me would plainly be unfair to people who have prop- 
erty and who may wish to dispose of it in good faith. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota 
IMr. Ketroce] has referred to section 13. The genesis of that 
section was this: It was represented to the committee that a 
great many owners of large properties in Washington occupy 
them for a month or so and then go away for the remainder 
of the year. In one instance it was stated that an owner 
refused to rent a magnificent home for less than $50,000 a year. 
Some of the committee thought that those fine homes would be 
delightful places for working girls and clerks in the depart- 
ments, and that when the owners came home it would please 
them to find these magnificent places occupied. A provision 
was inserted to cover those cases. I have not any doubt in my 
own mind, however, that the section is clearly unconstitutional 
and should be changed in the way the Senator from Minnesota 
suggests. I think that ought to be done, because we can not 
take private property for public use without some judicial de- 
termination of the value thereof. The section is not well 
drawn, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Why is not that true about all of this 
bill? 

Mr. KENYON. It is true of any such question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Is not all of the bill equally uncon- 
stitutional? 

Mr. KENYON. I am going to confine myself to section 13 
and not discuss the other features of the bill. I think other 
sections may be close to the line, but the complete answer that 
is always given here is that we are in war; these are war times. 

Of course, this is a drastic bill. There is not any question 
about it. When you first read it over, it is shockingly drastic; 
but the conditions that have arisen in the District are drastic 
and need drastic remedies. 

I want to put a short article in the Recorp as expressing my 
view of this profiteering situation in Washington. The same 
situation exists everywhere in this country. People are trying 
to get rich out of this war, and that is an insidious cancer 
that is eating away at the vitals of this Republic. It has got 
to stop, and we might as well begin right here in Washington. 
The Washington Times a few evenings ago printed a short 
article on this subject. I want to put it in the Recorp as part 
of my remarks; and I think I will ask to have it read, because 
it states the situation so clearly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[From the Washington Times of May 3, 1918.] 


Paint the NAMES AND PICTURES ov PROFITEERS—— THEY Keer A PHO- 
TOGRAPIHIC RECORD AT POLICE HBADOUARTERS—WHY Nor App TO IT? 


[By Earl Godwin.] 


Publicity is always pleasing to the person involved until some brave 
8 prints the names and pictures of men involved in nefarious 
enterprises. 

Many well-known men in Washington have swelled with pride when 
the news columns announced their appointment to this or that com- 
mittee engaged In one activity or another of benefit to the community. 

How would it be if the Government officials printed the names of 
men who have served “ uoy the house or move“ notices on tenants? 

If this kind of business is reputable, would it hurt anyone’s feelings 
or reputation to have his picture printed alongside of a picture of the 
helpless family he is evicting so that he can take a war-time profit at 
the expense of some one else who is left helpless? 

Personaily I belleve that parallel to the liberty-loan roll of honor for 
Washington there should be a roll of profiteers, naming the men who 
have evicted tenants for war-time profits, as well as those who have put 
the screws on to the extent of making tenants buy houses at out- 
x: usly increased values. 

he names of these men should live in memory, like the names of the 

crooked sutlers who vampired on their fellowmen in the Civil War and 

we names of the thieves who got rich on embalmed beef in the Spanish 
ar. 

A few money-mad men and women are smearing Washington with 
mud beeause they have at this moment the opportunity to make a few 
dirty dollars. o make these dirty dollars they are taking advantage 
of the most awful war the world has ever known and are backing 
whole families against a war, pointing a pistol at them, saying: 

“You poor fools, there is no other pace in the world for you to live, 
sò here is where I get mine, and get it big. You pay me a quadrupled 
profit on this house or get out into the street.” 

aoe . ought to take war-time steps to prevent this war- 
time crime. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire the attention of the 
Seriator in charge of the bill for a moment. I do not know how 
many amendments have been suggested, and I scarcely know 


whether they are pending or not; but I wish to suggest another 
which I hope will be adopted, and that is to section 7. I suggest 
striking out all of the section after the word “rental” on line 
22 and inserting after the word “ rental,” in lieu thereof these 
words, for the furniture in addition to the rental for the real 
estate,” so that the section will read: 

Sec. 7. That when the real estate is rented furnished, the rent 
administrator shall authorize a fair and reasonable rental for the fur- 
niture in addition to the rental for the real estate. 

Then leave out all of the other portion of the section, which 
allows the rent administrator to put his O. K. upon a rental 
contract which adds 100 per cent for the use of the furniture in 
one instance and 50 per cent for the use of the furniture in the 
other instance. That would leave it within the discretion of the 
rent administrator to determine, according to the character of 
the furniture and its value, what would be a reasonable rental 
for it. I want to say to the Senator that as it now stands it 
is an invitation, or at least a suggestion. to the rent adminis- 
trator that he will have fulfilled the expectations of Congress 
if he allows a rental for the furniture which does not exceed 
100 per cent of what the rental would be for the same room 
unfurnished. 

Let me give again an illustration: I think you will find that 
the vast majority of these rentals in apartments or In other. 
houses cover from one to two rooms; that is; the most of them 
probably would be, for a single individual or two individuals, 
one living room, a kitchenette, a bathroom, and a clothes closet. 
If there were two rooms, there would be one small room in 
addition to these that I have mentioned. Probably the rent at 
the present time for the two rooms would be, say, $40. If that 
apartment is furnished, however, you would allow the landlord 
to charge $80 for the same apartment; that is, you would allow 
the rent to run up as high as $80 and still keep within what we 
might say was the spirit of the law. To me that is the most 
excessive character of robbery, if I may describe it as such, 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene] but a short time ago 
instanced the case of one of these landlords giving notice of his 
intention to furnish all of the rooms and then to rerent them. I 
vm not at all surprised at that. I do not know of anything that 
gives a more wonderful opportunity for profiteering than the 
opportunity for a landlord to add 50 per cent or 100 per cent 
to his rent by merely furnishing his rooms, because there is 
nothing here to indicate how many pieces of furniture there 
shall be, the character or the value of the furniture; and if you 
will go into one of these rooms that is furnished you will find 
ordinarily that the furniture is of the most meager character, 
without a picture on the walls to make it pleasant, without one 
of the hundreds of little things in the matter of cushions or 
otherwise to go with a sofa to make it comfortable or to look 
well, but possibly a sleeping couch and one or two chairs and a 
chiffonier and a few hooks in a closet, and there you stop. That 
ean be furnished very cheaply, indeed. 3 

It does seem to me that the character and value of the furni- 
ture ought to be considered in determining what should be a 
fair rental, and certainly no landlord can complain if you au- 
thorize the administrator, in addition to what the property would 
be worth to rent unfurnished, to fix a price which would be rea- 
sonable and just and fair for the furniture that he may put in. 
Then if expensive furniture is put in the apartment, he will pay 
less for it, and in the case of this very meager furniture, which 
I declare can be bought in almost any of these apartments for 
$60, he would not be allowed to charge $480 a year in one in- 
stance or $240 a year in another instance in addition to the rent 
of the apartment unfurnished, merely because he has it fur- 
nished; and, having it furnished, of course, he will not rent it 
in any way except furnished. 

We ought to leave no loophole open whereby these profiteers 
can find a method of still following their inclination to take 
advantage of those who must have a roof to sleep under, at least. 
I hope the Senator will agree with me and that he may allow 
an amendment that will base the rental for the furniture upon 
the value or character of that furniture, leaving it in some form 
so that the party selected as administrator may pass his judg- 
ment upon the additional value that has accrued by reason of the 
furnishings. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, at the suggestion of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Poxwrrene], I want to say to the 
Senator from North Dakota that there is no special objection 
on the part of the committee or uny member of it to putting 
such a provision as that in the bill, except this reason, which E 
think is one that will appeal to the Senator from North Dakota: 

Under the suggested provision of the Senator from North 
Dakota a multitude of cases will be poured in on this rent ad- 
ministrator for adjudication which will not come in if the pro- 


vision is left as it now is, although he can make corrections 
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when particularly appealed to. I want to call the attention of 
the Senator from North Dakota to the fact that under the amend- 
ment which he suggests, in principle, the rents in some cases will 
very much exceed 100 per cent where they would now only think 
of charging double the rent for the real estate. As a matter of 
simplification, the limitation on the rent for the furnishings to 
100 per cent in cases where the apartments are now rented and 
to 50 per cent later on is a very great limitation on the amount. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to make u suggestion right here? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Surely. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Where the Senator would find one case 
where the furniture would justly add 100 per cent to the rental 
value, he would find 500 cases where it ought not to add 30 per 
cent to the rental value; and therefore we ought not to suggest 
to the administrator that he can allow 50 per cent or can allow 
100 per cent, even though the furniture should not add over 25 
per cent. 

Mr, SAULSBURY. I think the Senator is entirely right when 
he says there will be 500 cases where it will not come up to 
that to one where it will come up to that. For the most 
pari, I think the furnished apartments in Washington, as far 
as I have seen them, when a person goes into them look like 
a bride's parlor, ns we say in our part of the country. The 
furniture is rather scanty, because the wedding presents have 
not been sufficient to furnish the whole house; so that we 
would describe a Washington apartment as looking like a 
bride's parlor, +I think that is the case. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If I may be permitted again by the Sen- 
ator, most of these apartments that I have seen are so de- 
cidedly small that you could not get very much furniture into 
them. It would have to be of an excessively high value to run 
over $60 or $70. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. There is another suggestion, too, that 
all of that leads to the simple life, which is something that we 
want to encourage at this time. If the Senator will prepare 
such an amendment as he suggests I think the chairman of the 
subcommittee in charge of the bill would accept it; but, per- 
sonally, I rather think the bill is in better shape as it is now. 
That is my opinion, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have prepared it. I stated what it 
Would be. Shall I state it again? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Personally, I did not hear what the Sen- 
ator said. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I will state it again, if the Senator will 
take his bill. 

On page 13, section 7, line 22, I suggest striking out all after 
the first word in that line“ rental — down to and including 
line G en page 14, and to insert these words after “ rental,” 
“for the furniture in addition to the rental for the real estate,” 
so that it will read: 


Sec. 7. That when the real estate is rented furnished, the rent ad- 
ministrator shall authorize a fair and reasonable rental for the furni- 
ture in addition to the rental for the real estate. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. As I said, Mr. President, I think the 
present form is preferable to the form as it would be with the 
amendinent of the Senator from North Dakota. I suggest that 
we take a vote of the Senators here present and let them de- 
termine it. I should vote against making the amendment, but 
since the Senator feels as he does about it, I have not any com- 
plaint to make of the provision as it would then stand, although 
I think it is better as it is. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me call attention to the fact that 
under the bill as it now stands there is an invitation or at least 
à suggestion to the rent administrator that he will have com- 
plied with the spirit of this law if he allows not more than 100 
per cent additional rental for the room in one instance, and 
not more than 50 per cent additional for the rental of the room 
if it happens to be a furnished room, no matter how meagerly 
or how cheaply furnished. Now, that is unjust. It will operate 
unjustly. It gives a splendid opportunity for the landlord to 
do what was done in the case that the Senator from Ohio 
suggested, where he notified his lessees that he was going to 
furnish his rooms. and then charge them extra because of the 
furniture. I do not think he did that until after this bill had 
been suggested. and he saw the wonderful opportunity of get- 
ting 100 per cent on his rental where he would not be entitled 
to more than 10 per cent according to the value of the furniture; 
and if we allow the rent administrator to exercise his discretion, 
and say that it shall be just and reasonable, there will be no 
difficulty, Why? Because ordinarily the furniture in an apart- 
ment Will be practically the same in all the rooms of a certain 
Class, and a report will be made of them, and he can easily tell 
how much the additional charge should be. 

‘Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia rose. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. I will yield to the Senator in just a 


moment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was only going to ask the Senator, 
3 ee rD to call attention to the limitations contained in 
the bill. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Precisely. I can not agree to the logic of 
the Senator from North Dakota. The wording of the authoriza- 
tion to the rent administrator here is that he shall allow a fair 
and reasonable rate, including furniture, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not exceeding so much. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. And the limitation is on the ability of 
the administrator to increase the rental of the furniture be- 
yond, in the one case, the rent which is paid for the real estate, 
and in future cases to half that amount. It seems to me that 
every matter of this kind depends upon the fairness of the rent 
administrator. If you take all limitations off the rent admin- 
istrator, certainly you give an unfair rent administrator a much 
wider latitude. He will not place the rent of the furniture at a 
maximum of 100 per cent of the rent of the real estate, and less 
than that in some cases, if-he has no limit at all. In this bill 
we place a limit on the ability of the rent administrator to al- 
low rent for the furnishings, and hat is certainly better thun 
giving him an unbridled license to allow whatever he sees fit, ` 
in his discretion. I think so, at least. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to ask the Senator if he can re- 
call an instance in which any law of Congress has allowed a 
salary or has allowed a charge for rental not to exceed a cer- 
tain amount where that limit has not always been given? That 
is taken to be the expression of Congress as to its view of what 
is just and proper. I think it is certain that they will run up 
to the 100 per cent in almost every instance; wherens if you 
limit it to what is simpl; just and reasonable, if the furniture 
that is furnished is worth more than 100 per cent of the rent 
of the apartment itself, he ought to pay more than 100 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What does the Senator think of 
making a limitation based upon the value of the furniture? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is what I am making. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I mean, to put in some definite 
nguna, not to exceed such a per cent of the value of the furni- 

re. 

Mr. McCUMBER. . If I should say that, I would say not to 
exceed 50 per cent of the value of the furniture, so that two 
years’ rent would pay for the furniture. y 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I suggest that it be 25 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I think 25 per cent would be enough. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Twenty-five per cent of the value of 
the property would be just as much as ought to be allowed, and 
I do not think over 50 per cent in any event. 


E. B. STAHLMAN, OF NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am informed that there 
will not be a vote on this rent bill this afternoon, and I desire. 
to make a brief statement on another subject. 

On last Friday the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. in 
a Speech that was delivered here, spoke of the dismissal of an 
assistant United States district attorney at Nashville. Tenu., 
by the Attorney General of the United States and, in substance, 
stated that the assistant district attorney had been dismissed 
because of his activity in looking out for aliens and ferreting 
out those who ought to be punished under the alien law, and 
especially because of his attitude toward Maj. E. B. Stahlman. 

The next morning an article appeared in the Nashville Ten- 
nessean and American, from which I read this excerpt: 


While Senator SHERMAN was making his speech, E. B. Stahlman, the 
Nashville publisher, was in the gallery, and he at once got in touch with 
Senators SHIELDS and MCKELLAR and n a counterattack. Neither 
of the Tennessee Senators spoke perso 
1 but at their instance ator WALSH Interrupted ator 

HERMAN to say that his Information was that n was removed 
because “he had not been sufficiently vigorous In prosecutions under 
the espionage act and under other acts connected with the war.” 

When asked where he secured this statement of the reason for 
Campen's removal, Senator Walsu stated that he had been told these 
reasons were assigned by Attorney General Gregory in the pnblic press. 
He also stated that he had discussed the case with Senator MCRELLAR, 

In the first place, Mr. President, I desire to say that that 
statement is substantially wholly untrue, I doubt if, other 
than the names connected with it, there is the substance of 
truth in it, or in any part of it, in so far as it refers to me. 

It is not only untrue, but the whole article and proceeding is 
un attack by a so-called Democratic newspaper on a Democratic 
Attorney General and a Democratic administration. 

I wish to say at the outset that I do not mean to criticize in 
the least the distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] 
for having brought the dismissal of Mr. Campen to the atten- 


‘tion of the Senate. In my humble judgment, Senator SHERMAN 


was simply misled about the facts. He was given the alleged 


y in behalf of the Nashville 
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facts by some designing persons, whose names I need not now 
refer to. I desire, very briefly, to state what the real facts were. 

For a number of years in Nashville, Tenn., there has been 
what is known as a newspaper war between the Nashville Ten- 
nesean and American, owned by former Senator Luke Lea, now 
Col. Led, of the Army, and the Nashville Banner, owned by Maj. 
E. B. Stahiman. Mr. Marven Campen was an assistant district 
attorney in the Nashville district, and, generally speaking, he is 
allied with the Tennessean side of that newspaper controversy. 
He was for a while Senator Lea's private secretary, belongs to 
what was formerly known as the Lea faction in Tennessee poli- 
ties, is personally a very decent fellow, and was probably misled 
by self-seeking politicians to adopt the very misguided. uncalled- 
for, and disloyal attitude toward his chief, Attorney General 
Gregory, as will hereafter be more fully pointed out. 

On December 3 he, or his immediate chief, Mr. Douglas, 
wrote a letter to Attorney General Gregory, stating in substance 
that Maj. Stahlman was born in Germany and had never been 
naturalized, and asking the Attorney General for an opinion as 
to Maj. Stahlman’s status. On the 17th of December the Attor- 
ney General replied to District Attorney Douglas that under 
that state of facts Maj. Stahlman was an alien and would have 
to be registered under the alien act. Maj. Stahlman learned 
something of this movement by the district attorney's office and 
shortly after that, I believe on January 25, presented to the 
Attorney General, through Senator SHIELDS, his papers and court 
records, which were substantially these: 

He had come to this country with his father and mother when 
a boy about 10 years old, as I recall his age—a very tender age. 
at any rate. When he was about 11 years old his father died. 
His father was a German subject. His mother was a German 
subject. His father had applied for naturalization papers, as 
I recall, but they had never been perfected at the time of his 
death. Not long—perhaps about a year or a little more—after 
the death of Frederick Stahiman, the father of Maj. Stahlman, 
his mother married a second time. She married a Mr. Lewis 
Harnish, also a German subject. I think this was about 1854 or 
1855. Mr. Harnish applied for citizenship and secured it. By a 
court decree he became in 1856 a duly legalized naturalized 
American citizen, Under the terms of the statute then existing, 
and still existing I believe, that naturalized all of the minor 
step-children of Mr. Harnish, including Maj. Stahlman. It is 
perfectly plain. There is no doubt about it. There can not be 
any. possible answer to that proposition. As I stated,.on the 
25th day of January my colleague [Mr. Suretps] presented to 
the Attorney General certified copies of the court decrees and 
yarious other evidences of the fact, and thereupon the Attorney 
General wrote to my colleague [Mr. Surerps] this letter: 

January 25, 1918. 
Hon, Joux KNtaur SHIELDS 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 
My Dear SENATOR SHIELDS: I have carefully considered the docu- 


ments submitted by you in respect to the citizenship of Edward B. 
Stahlman, of Nashville, Tenn., and the necessity of his registering as 


a German alien enemy. 

From these documents it appears that Edward B. Stahiman was 
born in Mecklenburg, SEURAN eptember 2, 1844, the son of Frederick 
Stahlman and Christiana Stahiman (born Christiana Lange), German 
subjects, who were married in ee Germany, in the year 1834; 
that he was brought to the United States in October, 1853, by his 
father and mother, who settled in Doddridge County, Va.; that his 
father, Frederick Stahlman, died in the United States in January, 
1855; that his mother, Christiana Stahlman, after the death of her 
husband, Frederick Stahlman, and in December, 1855, was married in 
the United States to Mr. Lewis Harnish, then a German alien; that 
on October 20, 1856, Lewis Harnish com jeted his naturalization as an 
American citizen and was, by the circuit court of Doddridge County, 
Va. (now West Virginia), duly admitted a citizen of the United States 
of America; that at the time of the naturalization and admission of 
Lewis Harnish, stepfather of Edward B. Stahlman, as an American 
citizen, the mother of Edward B. Stahiman was ge far as appears) 
living in the United States, and ber son, Edward B. Stahlman, was a 
minor of the age of 12 years, oso gitar tases ed residing or dwellin, 
within the United States; that Edward B. Stahlman has since continu 
to reside rmanently in the United States; aud that he has not 
expatriated himself. 

If the facts be as stated, Mr. Edward B. Stablman became naturalized 
as an American citizen on October 20, 1856, by the naturalization on 
that date of his stepfather, and is not required to register in the 
forthcoming registration of German alien enemies. His subsequent 
filing of a declaration of intention to become a citizen of the United 
States is to be regarded merely as cumulative evidence of election of 
United States citizenship, as he was already a citizen of the United 
States by the naturalization of his stepfather, and was none the less 
so because he may, at the time of filing his declaration of intention, 
have entertained unfounded doubts on the subject. 

Respectfully, 


T. W. GREGORY, Attorney General. 


Mind you, before that, upon the state of facts that had been 
submitted by District Attorney Douglas, or his assistant, Mr. 
Campen, the Attorney General had stated if those facts were 
true, that is to say, if Maj. Stahlman was born in Germany and 
had never been naturalized, he was 2 German subject; but upon 
this state of facets presented by Senator Snmros upon the proof 


submitted, the Attorney General notified the district attorney 


at Nashville on the 25th day of January that Maj. Stahlman 
was a naturalized citizen under the conditions that I have just 
now recited. That letter was written on January 25, and was 
mailed on the 26th day of January. It should have been in 
Nashville on the 28th day of January, but on the 29th day of 
January the Nashville Tennesseean and American, a rival news- 
paper that I spoke of, had in headlines on the front page an 
article like this: 

E. B. Stahlman is declared to be an alien enemy. 
8 under a purported dispatch from Washington it said 

s: 

It bas been ascertained that the Department of Justice bas a 
Government officials at Nashville that the status of E. B. Stablman, 
of that city, is that of an alien enemy. It is understood this informa- 


tion was given preparatory to the registration of alien enemies, which 
begins within the next few days. 


Thereupon this was added as a local statement: 


In the absence of United States District Attorney Lee Douglas, who 
is away on his vacation, his assistant, Marven Campen, was informed 
of the above dispatch, and when questioned with regard thereto said: 

If Maj. Stahlman's status as an allen enemy is a secret, I bave 
not been made aware of it. According to a communication in our 
filles from the Department of Justice Maj. Stahiman is an alien enemy 
within the meaning of the phrase in the statute. This office did not 
consider Maj. Stahlman's status an item of news and bas sought no 
opportunity to publish tbe fact. Now that it comes from Washington 
as an item of news, and since the Department of Justice at Washington 
is fully aware of his status, I see no impropriety in making this 
statement, 

Then he adds this, and I regret that the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. SHERMAN] is not in the Chamber, because I wanted to 
call his attention to this significant statement by the assistant 
district attorney: 


This office is not unmindful of the further fact that no newspaper 
in the United States has been more patriotic and loyal in its utterances 
pace ine declaration of war than Maj. Stahlman's paper, the Nashville 

The assistant district attorney acting in the matter, the dis- 
trict attorney being away on vacation as stated, claimed that 
he did not receive that letter of the Attorney General inclosing 
the letter to Senator Smits until the 30th, the day after the 
foregoing article was published in the Tennesseean and about 
two days after the letter ought to have been in Nashville. 
Thereupon Mr. Campen finds a conflict between the Attorney 
General’s direction to him and the statement made in the Nash- 
ville Tennesseean and American above quoted, and he sends 
this telegram to the Attorney General: 

Refer your A. B. 188961-1 A. B.-M. R. December 17, 1917— 

Evidently referring to the letter of December 17— 
and your J. L. O'B-A. H. C.— 

Evidently referring to the later letter 


January 25, 1918. Dispatch from Washington dated as of 20th ap- 
cere in morning paper here states E. B. Stahlman is alien enemy. 
. of apparent conflict, please advise E. B. Stahlman's real 
status. : 


DOUGLAS, 
United States Attorney. 

In other words, the Tennesseean and American—think of it, 
Mr. President—a local paper, had published a statement about 
the matter that was in conflict with the Attorney General's in- 
structions to the district attorney, and the assistant district at- 
torney, in the absence of the district attorney, assumed the 
rôle of critic and wired the Attorney General of the United 
States to explain his position! I am not surprised that the 
Attorney General sent this telegram on January 30, the same 
day. If he had wired an instant dismissal of the author of the 
telegram, he would have been clearly within his right, but he 
contented himself with only a reprimand, I read: 


JanvaRY 30, 1918, 
Les Dordtas, United States Attorney 
Nashville, Tenn.: 


Your wire 30th received. My letter to you 25th with inclosed copy 
of letter to Senator Sutkros of same date perfectly clear. Since then 
have qualified this letter in no way. This department sent you no 
wire on 29th in regard to Stablman, nor did it send any such wire to 
any other person, nor did it make any announcement qualifying letter 
written to you on 25th. Manufactured newspaper articles do not 
alter my instructions to you. Fail to understand why you should have 
sent me wire 30th. Write fully and explain. 

T. W. GREGORY, Attorney General. 


I think Mr. Campen was exceedingly fortunate that the 
Attorney General of the United States had not sent him a wire 
dismissing him that very day, but a day or two later Mr. Campen 
sent a letter in apparent explanation, but merely setting forth 
the telegrams and then sent this, giving this as a reason. I 
ask unanimous consent to put the letter in the Recorp. I am 
not going to read it, but I am just going to read the last para- 
graph of it: 

On account of the prominence— 


1918. 
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This was after ouoting the various telegrams— 

On eccount of the prominence of Maj. Stahlman, many citizens, and 
more especially Maj. Stahlman's friends, inquired at this office with 
regard to the dispatch in the morning paper, and, in justice to Maj. 
Stahlman, I felt it my duty to wire you. 

Respectfully (for and in the absence of the United States attor- 
N j MARVEN CAMPEN, 
Assistant United States Attorney. 

Later on Mr. Campen sent a long letter to the Attorncy 
General virtually advising him that he was wrong in his con- 
tention and giving a lot of stuff about contentions down there 
between these rival newspapers and saying that he sent this 
letter not as assistant district attorney but as a private indi- 
vidual. Naturally, the United States Attorney General felt that 
he could not stand that kind of conduct any longer in the 
assistant district attorney and discharged him. 

Mr. President, I wish to say this for the Attorney General. 
He acted in a perfectly proper way in the discharge of Mr. 
Campen. I do not see how he could have done anything else 
and maintain his self-respect. Mr. Campen had sent him that 
telegram demanding to know his position because of the article 
he had seen in the newspaper—virtually demanding to know 
whether the Attorney General was right in his judgment in 
the matter. He afterwards, in a subsequent communication, 
disagreed with him about the law and facts of the case and 
virtually asked him to reverse his decision, and, as I recall it, 
said something about it making no difference whether he lost 
his place or not. The last communication was virtually a chal- 
lenge to the Attorney General to discharge him, and thereupon 
he was discharged; and I for one say that the Attorney Gen- 
eral did exactly right in making that dismissal upon that state 
of facts. I do not see how he could have done anything else. 

I can add this further, that Maj. Stahlman never mentioned 
the name of Mr. Campen directly or indirectly to the Attorney 
General and never wrote to him about the matter; that neither 
Senator SHIELDS nor myself have at any time spoken to the 
Attorney General about Mr. Campen until after he had been 
removed, and, so far as I am concerned, the first time I ever 
knew it was when I saw the statement in the newspapers or 
heard it on the street. The Attorney General never consulted 
with either Senator SHretps or myself about the matter before 
he acted. His reasons for discharging Mr. Campen were cer- 
tainly ample, and he is to be commended for it rather than 
to be criticized. I am sure if my friend the Senator from 
Illinois had had all these facts before him, he would not have 
presented this matter to the Senate, for he is a fair man, 
These statements were made to Senator SHersan in the 
interest of the discharged officer, and I am sure Senator SHER- 
MAN would have disregarded them if he had not simply been 
misled, and accordingly his criticism of the Attorney General 
would not have been made. 

Mr. President, it appears from the Record that Senator 
Watsu asked some questions of the Senator from Illinois. It 
appears in this newspaper account which I have just read that I 
got Senator WarsH to represent me in asking questions of Sena- 
tor SHERMAN. Mr. President, there is no man in the Senate for 
whose attainments I have greater respect than I have for those 
of the distinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa]. He 
is one of the ablest men in this body and is my friend, but I have 
never yet felt called upon to have other Senators represent me in 
this body. I may speak for myself very much worse than it 
ought to be done, but up to date I have never felt the necessity 
of calling on others to represent me when I had something to say 
or questions to ask, and I think I can safely say in the presence 
of the Senator from Montana that I made no such request of 
him; that I never knew anything about the matter until after 
it happened, when he very kindly told me what had occurred 
during my temporary absence. 

As a matter of fact, on that afternoon, the Senate being de- 
voted to business with which I was not directly concerned, I 
was in the Post Office Committee in the active performance of 
my duties on that committee and therefore I did not hear it. I 
understand that Senator Surerps was in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee at work on the administration bill that he had passed 
here to-day and he did not hear it. The first I knew about the 
matter or ever dreamed of such a matter was when Senator 
WALsH called my attention to it upon my return to the Cham- 
ber, as I now recall. I called Senator Sxretps’s attention to it 
that night at supper at the Continental Hotel. These are the facts. 

So the article is manufactured out of the whole cloth, and I 
content myself with saying nothing further about it. It is not 
the first time that this representative of the Tennessean and 
American has untruthfully assailed me here from the press 
gallery in his articles to the Tennessean and other papers. I do 
not know what the rules of the Senate are about this matter, 
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I do not know whether it is proper for a man in the newspaper 
fraternity to write falsehoods about a Senator und still remain 
in the press gallery of the Senate or not. This is the second 
time I have had to call attention publicly to the malicious and 
vindictive falsehoods that have been written about me by this 
representative of the Tennessean and American from his place 
in the press gallery. My understanding is that members in that 
gallery are permitted there through the courtesy of the Senate. 
So long as they write the truth, no Senator can complain, but 
when a man using those privileges so far forgets himself as to 
write repeated falsehoods about a Senator, as n matter of simple 
justice to the Senator those privileges should be withdrawn 
from the offending writer. 

Now, I come to the next question of Maj. Stahlman's loyalty, 
about which the distinguished Senator from Illinois had some- 
thing to say the other day. I take Mr. Campen's own statement 
before the question arose, He said: 

This office is not unmindful of the further fact that no newspaper in 
the United States has been more patriotic and Joyal in its utterances 
ee declaration of war than Maj. Stahlman's paper, the Nashville 

That is not all. On the very day that war was declared 
Maj. Stahlman, who prior to that time, as I recall it, was op- 
posed to the war, announced in large headlines on the front 
page of his paper that he wanted every man of military age 
working for that paper to enlist in the Army. and he made the 
additional statement that the Banner would pay to everyone 
who went into the Army from his paper's force one-half of his 
wages for the benefit of his family all the time he was there. 
He is carrying out that promise to-day. 

Is that loyalty? I wish to Heaven that other owners of 
newspapers and other men had that kind of loyalty. I wonder 
if the owner of his rival newspaper down there is doing as 
much for his employees who have gone into the Army? I say 
a man with a record of that kind ought not to be assailed in 
this body or anywhere else in the defamatory way that Maj. 
Stahlman has been assailed. Maj. Stahlman has lived 53 years 
of his life in Nashville. He has been and is a successful man 
of affairs there. He owns large interests there. He is one of 
our most useful and distinguished citizens. He owns one of 
the best newspapers in the State. He is fearless and able. He 
is patriotic to a degree. Every dollar he owns is in this coun- 
try. He has children and grandchildren here. That he should 
be hounded as he has been for years by this rival newspaper 
and those who follow it and fawn upon it and who expect its 
political aid and support is an outrage and a shame. 

Mr. President, since the publication of this article I have re- 
ceived a letter indicating, in the opinion of the writer, that it 
was not my duty to make a statement about this matter. I 
want to say that I do not so conceive my duty. A citizen of 
my State has been assailed here in this Senate, first as being 
an alien enemy and next as being disloyal. The facts within 
my knowledge show he is neither. I do not care whether it is 
Maj. Stahlman or any other citizen of my State; I do not care 
whether he is a Democrat or a Republican, under similar cir- 
cumstances; I do not care whether -he is white or black, under 
those circumstances. When I know that such criticism is un- 
warranted and untrue I will stand by him, whether he be high 
or whether he be low, whether he be rich or whether he be 
poor. I represent all the people of my State, in part, and as 
long as I am here I want the truth to be known and the facts 
to come out. 

Mr. President, I think I have said about all that I want to say. 
There are several other letters and several short communica- 
tions and articles here that I ask the unanimous consent of the 
Senate to insert as a part of my remarks in the Recorp in order 
that the facts may be shown just as they are. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert them in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THomas in the chair). If 
there is no objection, it will be so ordered. The Chair hears none, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

NASHVILLE, TENN., January 30, 1918. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL, Washington, D. O.: 

Refer your A. B. 188961-1 A. B—M. R. December 17, 1917, and your 
J. L. O'B.-A. H. C. January 25, 1918, dispatch from Washington, dated 
as of 29th, appears in morning papers here states E. B. Stahlman is 
oy caog in view of apparent conflict. Please advise E. B. Stahlman's 
real 8 . 


DOUGLAS, 
United States Attorney. 
NASHVILLE, January 31, 1918. 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL, Washington, D. C. 


Sie: Re naturalization of Maj. E. B. Stahlman, Nashville, Tenn. 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your telegram of the 30th 
instant, as follows: 

Four wire of the 30th received. My letter to you of the 25th, with 
inclosed copy of letter to Senator SHIELDS of same date, perfectly clear. 
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Since then have quaiified this letter in no way. This department sent 
you no wire on the 29th In regard to Stahlman, nor did it send any such 
wire to any other person, nor did it make any announcement quaiifyin 
letter written to you on 25th. Manufactured newspaper articles do no 
alter my instructions to you. Fail to understand why you should have 
sent me wire of the 30th. Write and explain.” 

In reply, I beg to advise that on the morning of January 30 the fol- 
lowing appeared in the Nashville Tennessean and American : 

“ WASHINGTON, D. C., January 29 (Specialy. 


* “Tt has been ascertained that the Department of Justice has apprised 

Government officials at Nashville that the status of E. B. Stahiman, of 
that city, Is that of an allen enemy. It is understood this information 
was given preparatory to the registration of alien enemies, which begins 
within the next few days.” 

Also, on the morning of January 30, after the morning paper was on 
the streets of Nashville, your letter of January 25, with inclosed copy of 
letter to Senator SHIELDS of same date, came to my office, the concluding 
paragraph of which is as follows: 

“This letter is written to call your attention to the fact that the 
opinion stated in the inclosed letter is based on facts which were not 
tp e this department at the time of the letter written you December 


On account of the prominence of Heo Stahlman, many citizens, and 
more especially Maj. Stahlman's friends, inquired at this office with 
regard to the dispatch in the morning paper, and, in justice to Maj. 
Stahiman, I felt it my duty to wire you. 

Respectfully (fer and in the absence of the United States at- 


torney), 
Marvin CAMPEX, 
_ Assistant United States Attorney. 


Jaxvary 30, 1918. 
Les Dovo.as, United States Attorney, 
Nashville, Tenn.: 

Your wire, 30th, received. My letter to you, 25th, with inclosed 
copy of letter to Senator Suretps of same date perfectly clear. Since 
then have qualified this letter in no way. This department sent you 
no wire on 29th in regard to StahIman, nor did it send any such wire 
to any other person, nor did it make any announcement qualifying 
Itter written to you on 25th. Manufactured newspaper articles do not 
alter my instructions to you. Fail to understand why you should have 
sent me wire 30th. Write fully and explain. ~ 

T. W. GREGORY, 
Attorney Generat. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 16, 1918. 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: I appeal to you as the head of the Department of Justice to 
afford me an opportunity to be heard in person on the charges, unknown 
to me. which caused my summary removal as assistant United States 
attorncy for the middle district of Tennessee on the 14th instant— 
without notice—on the broad and indefinite ground of “ for the good 
of the service.” I have endeavored to be scrupulo diligent during 
my incumbency of nearly two years to take care of the duties of the 
office, having only in mind “the good of the service,” as an examina- 
tion of my record will disclose. 

I am eager to face my accusers, whoever they may be, or to answer 
truly all questions you may ask me. It looks very much like some one 
has tried to steal my good name, which, according to the proverb, can 
not profit them but makes me poor, indeed. 

I believe you will agree with me that my previous good record in 
publie and private life entitles me to at least a hearing before my 
family and myself are finally subjected to the humiltation incident to 
the summasy action taken. 8 

{ do not want to be reinstated, but desire, if, after a hearing, the 
merits of the case warrant it. a modification of the order of removal 
to the extent that the sting of dishonor may no longer attach to it. 

I am confident that a man of your exalted station would not know- 
ingly permit an ustice to the humblest citizen. 

I can leave for Washington any day. 

Respectfully, Marvin CAMPEN. 


Marcu 22, 1918. 


— 


Mr. Manrix Caurxx, Attorney, 
Nash ville, Tenn. 

Sim: I acknowledge receipt of yours of the 16th. 

On January 25 this department wrote a letter to United States Dis- 
triet Attorney Douglas, at Nashville, inclosing a copy of a letter of same 
date written by the Attorney General to Senator SHIRLDS. 
ters stated that certain facts had been presented to this department in 
regard to the status of Maj. Edward B. Stahlman. and that if the 
tatoment of these facts was true Maj. Stahlman was a naturalized 
American citizen. 

In the absence of District 5 ey N and while you were 
acting in his place, you sent me a wire in his name, on January 30. 
stating that in a Nashville morning paper of the 29th there appeared 
a statement to the effect that Maj. Stahlman was an alien enemy. 
You stated that, in view of the apparent conflict between the depart- 
ment's letter to Douglas and the newspaper article, you wished me to 
advise you as to Maj. Stahlman's real status. Su uently, on Febru- 
ary 20, you wrote me quite a lengthy letter in r to the Stahlman 
care. 

I have not the paten interest in the bitter political controversy 
prevailing in Nashville. The duty of the employees of this depart- 
ment is to enforce the laws of the United States and, in doing so, to 
refrain from engaging in controversies of the character referred to. 
When they permit themselves to become so involved, especially when 
they become bitter and resentful, they thereby impair their usefulness, 
yeflect upon the administration of the law by this department, and vio- 
late its policies, 

The wire you sent me on January 30 was entirely improper, as the 
opinions and instructions of this department are not varied by news- 
paper articles; and it is hard to conceive of how you could have pro 
erly viewed any newspaper publication as creating a conflict which Tt 
was necessary for the Attorney General to 3 This proceeding on 

our part was followed by your letter of February 2C, which is so 
intemperate in its tene and expressions, so indicative of a partisan 
attitude on your part toward the political controversy referred to, so 
abounds in expressions of personal III wili, and is so absolutely lacking 
in that impar ty and dignity which must characterize the office of a 


United States district attorney, that I sent you a wire stating that for 
lh ce ok the service you were removed from the position which you 
Fou. of course, ha ve copies of your wire of January 30 and your 
jetter of February 20, and I therefore see nothing to — accomplished 
by cst Yap Bega contents. There is no need of a hearing. as you 
admit being the author of the wire and letter referred to. These docu- 
ments fully justify the action taken, and for that reason I do n^: con- 
Smee to discuss other acts of yours of which I distinctly 
Very truly, yours, T. W. GREGORY, 
Attorney Gencral. 


-= 


JANUARY 25, 1918. 
Let Dovctas, Esq., United States Attorney, : 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Sm: Based on the facts stated in your letter of December 3, this 
department wrote you, under date of cember 17, to the cffect that 
Maj. Stahiman, of Nashville, was an alien enemy within the statute. 

As you will observe from the inclosed copy of letter addressed this 
day by the Attorney General to Senator SHIELDS, Maj. Stahlman became 
a naturalized American citizen by reason of the naturalization of his 
wae gre in 1856. 

his letter is written to call your attention to the fact that the opin- 

ion stated in the inclosed letter is based on facts which were not ore 
this dcpartment at the time of the letter written you December 17. 

espectfully (for the Attorney General), 
(Signed) Joux Lorp O'BRIAN, 

Special Assistant to Attorney General. 


[From the Nashville American.] 


FoR SttteLps—Inrenrvuptep SHERMAN’S ATTACK ON 
STAHLMAN FOR SENATOR, 


(By John D. Erwin.) 
Wasnixcrox, D. C., May 4. 


The removal of Marven Campen as assistant district attorney at Nash- 
ville was brought up on the floor of the Senate Friday afternoon during 
the debate on the 5 bill. 

Senator Suerman of Illinois made reference to the ense as an evidence 
that the Department of Justice is not dealing with an impartial hand 
in the prosecution of paons who have the status of allen enemies, or 
who are suspected of d 3 

After alluding to the fact that Campen was removed apparently for 
the reason that he was too Py in investigating the cases of this 
kind. particularly the case of B. Stahiman, the Nashville publisher, 
the Ilinois Senator made the following statement concerning the Nash- 
W RAAE 

No prosecution has ever been had of the publisher of this new ' 
No prosecution will be had. The evidence would tend to show that he 
Is an alien; that his utterances previous to the declaration of war were 
friendly to the nations now at war with the United States. Because 
of this investigation by the assistant district attorney, I think the 
proof before me shows that he was removed upon the demand of the 
newspaper publisher, Mr. Stahiman. I only allude to this not for any 
purpose at this time of doing more than serving a purpose in pointing 
the moral and adorning the tale of prosecutions in the United States. 
If it should be proper at some future occasion when the issue is raised 
it probably will examined In due form and hearings had if the Senate 
should regard it as worthy of that Investigation.” 

Senator SHERMAN made a vigorous onslaught on the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s administration of the laws 1 enemies. 

While Senator SHERMAN was making his speech E. B. Stahiman, the 
Nashville publisher, was in the gallery, and he at once got in touch with 
Senators SHIELDS and MCKELLAR and beyan a counterattack. Neither 
of the Tennessee Senators spoke persona iran behalf of the Nashville 
publisher, but at their instance Senator ALSH interrupted Senator 
SHERMAN to say that his information was that Campen was removed 
because “ he had not been sufficiently vigorous in prosecutions under the 
ae act and other acts connected with the war.” 

hen asked where he secured this statement of the reason for Cam- 
pen’s removal, Senator Warsn stated that he had been told these trea- 
sons were assigned by Gen. Gregory in the public press. He also 
stated that he had discussed the case with Senator MCKELLAR. 

In reply to Senator WALSH’s statement, Senator SHERMAN su ted 
that the circumstances connected with this case should be investigated 
by the Senate Judiclary Committee. 

The result of bringing up of this case in the Senate will probably be 
a senatorial investigation and an airing of all the facts in the matter. 

Senator SHERMAN made the point t aprenent influential German 
citizens with political prestige and wealth have more influence in these 
matters than the officials of the Government who are expected to ad- 
minister the laws. 


Watsn SPOKE 


CITIZENSHIP OF E. B. STAHEMAN. 


[The following articles are taken from the Tennessean and American, 
Nashville Banner, and also reprints from the various newspapers 
throughout Tennessee relative to the attack by the Tennessean and 
American on the citizenship of Maj. E. B. Stahliman. The articles are 
arranged chronologically and the papers from which they were taken 
are listed :] 
[From the Tennessean and American, Jan. 30, 1918.] 

E. B. STAHLMAN is DECLARED TO BE AN ALIEN BNEMY—STATUS OF LOCAL 

PUBLISHER ESTABLISHED BY UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

WasHinoton, D. C., January 29. 

It has been ascertained that the Department of Justice has apprised 
Government officials at Nashville that the ctatus of E. B. Stahlman, of 
that city, is that of an alien enemy. It is understood this information 
was piven preparatory to the registration of alien enemies, which begins 
within the next few days. 

In the absence of United States District Attorney Lee Douglas, who 
is away on his vacation, his assistant, Marvin Campen. was informed of 
the above dispatch, and when questioned with regard thereto, said: 

“Tf Maj. Stahlman's status as an allen enemy is a secret, I have not 
been made aware of it. According to a*communication in our files from 
the Department of Justice, Maj. Stahlmann is an alien enemy within the 
meaning of the phrase in the statute. This office did not consider Maj. 
Stahlmän's status an item of news and has sought no opportunity to 


1918. 
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publish the fact. 
news and since the D 


Now, that it comes from Washington as an item of 
artment of Justice at Washington is fully aware 
of his status, I see no impropricty in making this statement. 

“This office is not unmindful of the further fact that no newspaper 


in the United States has been more 
since the declaration of war, than 
Banner.” 


atriotic and loyal in its utterances, 
aj. Stahlman's paper, the Nashville 


From the Nashville Banner, Jan. 30, 1918.1 
MAJ. STAHILMAN IS A CITIZEN. 


The article published in the Tennessean and American of this morn- 
i stating that Maj E. B. Stablman is an alien enemy is absolutely 
false. Maj. Stahlman became a naturalized citizen of the United States 
on the 20th day of October, 1856, when he was only 12 years of age, 
through the naturalization of his stepfather. 

Mr. Campen, assistant district attorney, has furnished the Banncr the 
copy of a letter from the Attorney General's office in Washington under 
date of January 25, 1918, stating that the department has been fur- 
nished evidence to show that Maj. Stahlman became a naturalized 
etree citizen by reason of the naturalization of his stepfather 
n 1856." 

Mr. Campen claims he had not received this letter when he 
the statement published in the Tennessean and American of th 
ing alleging that Maj. Stahlman was an alien enemy. 

Maj. Stahlman has all n evidence in his possession and 
may have occasion to speak on this subject, making clear the attempt to 
embarrass and injure him. 


ve out 
morn- 


{From the Tennessean and American, January 31, 1918.] 


STEPFATHER OF E. n. STAHLMAN NATURALIZED—ON BASIS OF THIS CLAIM 
OWNER OF THE NASHVILLE BANNER IS RECLASSIFIED. 


Relative to a news story cae eye in the Tennessean and American of 

Wedoesday with regard to the citizenship of E. B. Stahlman, a local 
ublisher, Marvin Campen, assistant United States district attorney, 
ednesday gave ont the following statement: 

This 3 this office received a letter from the Department of 
Justice at Washington, which was signed by the same official who for 
the department had previously advised this office that the status of 
Maj. Stahlman was that of an alien enemy within the meaning of that 
phrase in the statute.’ The letter received to-day from the department 
states among other things that Maj. Stahlman became a naturalized 
American W reason of the naturalization of his stepfather in 
1850 and that s latter opinion was based upon facts which were 
not before the department at the time of the former opinion.” 


(Reprints from Tennessee newspapers in Banner, Jan, 31.1 
WHAT TENNESSEB PAPERS SAY, 
LUKE LEA. 


It will be a blessing to Tennessee when Luke Lea, colonel in the 
National Guard by the generosity and bad judgment of Tom Rye, 
pitches his tent in France and finds himself where he can no longer be 
a disturbing factor in Tennessee politics. Thus far his official duties 
have interfered in no way with bis personal and selfish designs. Maj. 
E. B. Stahlman earned his eternal ingratitude the day he was instru- 
mental in electing him to the Senate, and he has dogged him ever since 
with villainous persistence, not only to wreak vengeance upon him 
personally but to destroy the influence of his newspaper. Maj. Stahl- 
man came to this country a lad of 8 and went to work. His father 
died, and in a humble home in West Virginia he held the household 
together, made a living, and eventually prospered. There isn't a more 
patriotic, honorable, or more generous man in the United States. He 
reared a large family, and his children and their children are a credit 
to this country. aj. Iman is now an old man, but he has as 
many friends as Luke Lea has enemies, and no man could wish for 
more.—Memphis News-Scimitar. 


MAJ. STAHLMAN IS LOYAL, 


It may be possible that technically Maj. E. B. Stahlman is an allen 
enemy.” It seems that he came to this country as a youth and his 
parents were rever naturalized. Although during a long life he has 
participated in our politics and has been one of the most public-spirited 
citizens in the State, his status remains that which his birth and 
parenta gave him. But whatever Maj. Stahlman may be called 
under the law, we in Tennessee know him not as an alien or enem 
but as one of most loyal and patriotic citizens. We regret, indeed, 
that such a fact, if it is a fact, has found the light ef publicity, and 
his friends and neighbors will reassure him of their confidence and 
endeavor in every way to protect him from a humiliation he does not 
deserve.—Chattanooga News. 


{Reprints from Tennessee newspapers in Banner, Feb. 1.] 
War TaNNeSSEB PAPERS Say. 


[These editorial articles were produced before the libelous misstate- 
ment concerning Maj. Stahlman's citizenship had been corrected.) 


MAJ, STANLMAN—CITIZEN, 


We do not know who did it, but whoever it was it was a despicable 
act—reporting Maj. E. B. Stahlman of the Nashville Banner as an allen 
enemy. aj. Stahlman was born in Germany, to be sure, and techni- 
cally be may come under the recent laws enacted with reference to the 
registration of aliens; but for all that, he is no alien or any other kind 
of an enemy to the United States, He may have failed to take out 
all his naturalization papers—if he did it was because he was so much 
an American citizen that it never occurred to him that it was neces- 
sary. We do not remember how long the major has been a citizen of 
the United States—so long, however, that the menory of most of us 
runneth not to the contrary. He has been an institution in Tennessee 
for 40 years to the knowledge of the present writer, and during that 
time he has never been anything but a loyal American, whatever else 
he may have been. This newspaper has differed with Maj. Stahlman 
radically on many questions, especially during the past six or eight 

ears, but it was not because of any pro-Germanism he has displayed. 
aj. Stahlman has for the most part during the time of his residence 
in the United States and his citizenship in Tennessee occupied a high 
piace in the estimation of the political and business communities where 
e has resided. He has built up a magnificent newspaper property in 
the Banner and has accumulat other valuable holdings, attesting his 
patriotic confidence in the country as well as his business sagacity and 
acumen, If such a thing be possible there should be a popular vocal 
and written request sent to the President and to the proper authorities 


at Washington that whatever technical grounds there may be for Maj. 
Stahlman's registration as an alien enemy, the same be pureed and 
cleared and he be immediately given full and incontestible rights as an 
American citizen. ; 

One thing the major may be sure of—if they should insist on intern- 
ing him there will be a whole lot of us who have been quarreling very 
bitterly with him in a political way who will be delighted to take 
charge of him and guarantee his good behavior and bis patriotic sup- 
ort of the President and the Government until the Kaiser has been 
icked and the German people are restored to their rights as a free 
3 we are sure that is precisely what he would stand for even 
f he were an alien enemy, which he is not by any manner of means.— 
Chattanvoga Times. 


THE MAJOR AND AMERICA, 


About the meanest piece of personal spite we know of has been 
vented by rival publishers against Maj. Stahlman, proprietor of the 
Nashville Banner. 

It is alleged now that the major is technically an alien enemy. 

Here are facts; 

Maj. Stahlman came with his father to America when he was a boy 
8 or 10 years old. His father took out his first papers and died be- 
fore the second papers were perfected. 

ote h Stahlman struggled along as a boy and as a young man to su 
port his relatives. He secured an education under the greatest difi- 
culties. Against growing 3 he forged his way to the front, 
He has fought thousands of battles through his paper for better citizen- 
ship, for a better Nashville, for a better Tennessee, and for a better 
America, but he has never fought one single battle against the best 
interests of America. 

We have often differed from the Nashville Banner in politics. We 
have differed from it in other policies, but we have never doubted the 
soundness of the devotion to America of its owner. 

The chief editor of the Nashville Banner for years has been Richard 
H. Yancey. The very name of Yancey is redolent of the best Amer- 
icanism and the best patriotism in the South, 

And others of equally southern and American tribal names have 
worked on the Banner. 

Maj. Stahlman has done much more for the country of his adoption 
soan some of those who are assailing him.—Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal. 

{Reprint from Nashyille Commercial Daily (market newspaper), in 
Banner, Feb. 2.] 


TRIBUTE TO Mas, STAHLMAN. 


The citizenship of our distinguished fellow-townsman, Maj. E. B. 
Stahlman, has at last been settled. The Department of- Justice has 
decided that he is subject to registration as an alien enemy. This de- 
cision was based purely upon technical grounds. That no misconstruc- 
tion of his loyalty or stand in this titanic struggle may occur, we 
are taking the liberty of featuring the facts as we have them. For 
once we take a chance without ae to verify each item, as the 
high esteem in which he is held forbids any mention of the matter to 
him at this time. The service flag that floats above the entrance te 
nis paper Is large enough and full enough to cover any aspersions tnat 
might be cast. while the pay roll, on which still appears the roster of 
the boys that have gone to the ee eloquent evidence of the natu- 
ralization of nis heart, even though his name has never been attached 
to the papers that leeshy: chango tbe nationality of one who chances 
to be born in a country that floats other than the Stars and Stripes. 

Maj. Stahlman may be an allen, He is not an enemy. Eees hy. he 
may still belong to the land of his birth and his childhood; morally 
and. in every other way he belongs to the land of his labors and man- 
hood. There may have been some tender memory of those untroubled 
hours, that never come again in this world, strong enough and full 
of sentiment enough to bave caused him to hope an fight for amicable 
relations to continue between the land of birth and land of adoption. 
It would have in most American hearts were they residing in another 
country when the great war came. Even among those naturalized 
years ago there was that same desire for friendly relations. 

It is not wrong. It is the echo of the inner self that is so interwoven 
with the higher lovea that we can not cast it out. Had Maj. Stahl- 
man come to America as a grown man it would have been his duty in 
3 country as his permanent home. He came, however, as a 
child. is father died, if we mistake not, before he was subject to 
full naturalization. We are inclined to believe that when the child 
grew to manhood he was under the impression that naturalization was 
not required. At any rate, it was ee without any intimation or 
thought that such a day as that of February 2, 1918, would ever 
come. Such a failure was not a sinof commission. If of omission, there 
was no ulterior motive back of it. That he is with us, if not of us, all 
unprejudiced citizens of this city believe. Then, there is proof of it, 
Men who come to America without sympathy for us and our institu- 
tions stay sufficiently long to amass a fortune and then return to the 
land to which they 1 and above which no country ranks in their 
estimation. With Maj. Stahlman it has been different. Though suc- 
cessful in all his business ventures, until he came to be what is usually 
called a rich man his investments have been in the city which is and 
will ever be his home until he moves to the city of shadows, and then 
the city that he loved and for which he labored so long and so well 
will shadow the body until the spirit returns to give it life again. He 
has Hved among us, and not even in the evening time of life has there 
been a call to return to the land of his nativity. 


AS A CIVIL LEADER, 


The 5 of Maj. Stahlman can be seen in no better light than to 
mentally review his labors for the city of Nashville. During his long 
residence here he has sought to buil ap the city along lines of per- 
manent rather than inflated growth. Chimerical schemes and hyper- 
bolical representation have always been e in the planning of a 
greater city. In fact, Maj. Stahlman usually did his own building, and 
only opposed those schemes in which his remarkable foresight saw finan- 
cial harm. His opposition to the city’s investment of a million dollars 
in the building of the Tennessee Central called down a torrent of male- 
dictions and accusations of a villifying kind upon him and his motives. 

Under all he maintained a dignified silence, well knowing that the 
future would prove the wisdom of his warning. It has. In these and 
other matters the aay pe of Nashville bave learned to listen to his ad- 
vice and have given him a whole-hearted confidence which has never 
yet been betrayed. When he remained firm he was accused of stubborn- 
ness; when he changed under the light of new facts he was declared a 
weakling. Whether praised or censured, he has fought the battles of 
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his people here and has spent and been spent in watching after their 
present and future welfare. The Stahlman building is not a personal 
monument—the name was the suggestion of other stockholders—but is 
a monument to his faith in and love for the city he has year after year 
so materially aided. His time and his paper have not been u in 
interesting capitalists from other cities. ey have been devoted to 
the people of this immediate section, and the profit arising from them 
has been invested where others feared te invest until taxes could be 
decreased. If Nashville ever had a loyal resident, that resident is E. B. 
Stahiman. If the industries he has founded or aided are the works of 
alien enemies, it will chill the batred America feels for them and en- 
courage the hope that when tbe cruel war is over all that find no asylum 
elsewhere will seek a refuge where people can overleok a technicality 
and appreciate a life dedicated to their welfare. No man that now 
lives or has lived in this city left or can leave a more indelible im- 
pression upon it and Its citizens than Edward Bushrod Stahlman. 


AS A PUBLISHER. 

While this and other papers have seen fit to differ with the Banner 
during the heat of political campaigns, such difference has been founded 
upon 8 of politics and not upon personal antipathy toward its 
publisher or lack appreciation of his ee and worth. Recognizin 
a antagonist, the shafts have been all the keener and hurled wi 
double the force. That the influence of that r is so far-reaching 
as to discount any candidate unfortunate — ey er stand within range 
of its fire has called forth grilling attacks from other sue of much 
smaller caliber. When the race is over there was no post Jum feeling, 
but if victory, double elation against such odds; if def shame, 
because the weight was beyond strength of — — mind and pen. 

We and others, sometimes critics and o n such a time when 
no fight is on, feel called upon for a confession of the inner and secret 

de we feel in a paper se well and favorably known all ever the United 

tates. Nor are we unmindful of the fact that when the Banner and 
its publisher were younger we followed it and its licles with full 
indorsement. It may be that when we have reached the snow-capped 
summit ef the mountain of existence we, teo, may gain visions hitherto 
hidden, and view as he views, see as he sees, and seek to lead in the 
same paths of rectitude and reformation. What be indorses seems to 
him the best. Right is but a chance—it is not yeur belief or ours—it is 
that which in time comes true. Right is rather the and attempt, 
not the consummation. Whatever of success attends a life there is no 
higher 1 than to complete it with “a conscience void of offense toward 
God and man,” 

AS A CHURCHMAN, 


Only those that know Maj. Stahtman in the home and in the pew can 
fully appreciate the measure of the man. He has yet to have a pastor 
who does not look to him for advice in every delicate question that 
touches the spiritual welfare ef the cause. Nor does the pastor always 
know the extent of a charity that Is so hidden by silence and lack of 
ostentation that few dream of its breadth. It is not time to discuss it 


known best of all, and while the ee ee angel has called on 
more than one occasion and left the chill of i resence there is still 
the 1 that makes home worth the best of life and the labors it 
entails. 


The church of which he is a member holds him in high esteem. As an 
official of that church eee the same business methods and 
thoughts which he has uly in his private affairs. 

y to the a and rer ministers he has been tenderly kind 
and thoughtful. le the friend of great men, he is the better friend 
of the man in distress or trouble. Only in the great eternity will the 
full measure of the man be known. 


AS AN AMERICAN, 


Since long before the Civil War Maj. Stahlman has been a resident 
of the United States. His hand has guided many an undertaking into 
the avenues of usefulness and 8 Not only to this eity but 
to the South as a whole he has a friend and helper in the greater 
undertakings. Not once in the long years that he has been one of us 
has lip or pen brought forth a disloyal sentence. When the 
declared war on his native land there was not a criticism or complaint, 
but with a loyalty that many critics would do well to pattern he 
. threw the weight of bis paper to the cause of democra: and calied 

n his employees to to the front, provid pey to their families 
white they fought for the liberty of the world. If that be alien enmit 
Jet us have the fullness! While it is regrettable that this matter shoul 
come just at this time it offers a long desired — —.— for an ex- 

ression of the high esteem and fi confidence in which Maj. E. B. 
Rtahiman is held by those of fellow citizens who appreciate the 
value of a man worth while. 

(Note.—The above was written before the Banner published a denial 
of the story appearing in the Tennessean and American. Our informa- 
tion was based upon the interview of Assistant United States District 
Marvin Campen. We sincerely hope that the fs an 

hether Maj. Stahiman or Mr. Campen is in error. 
it goes to show that Maj. Stab was in good faith and 
considered himself one of us as well as one with us. This is noted 
as we go to press, too late to change the main article.—Editor.) 


[ Editorial, Banner, Sunday morning, Feb. 3.) 
QUESTION OF LOYALTY, 


The recent publication made in the Tennessean and American to the 

effect that Maj. E. B. Stahiman, proprietor of the Banner, is an alien 

enemy was patently maiicious as it was also entirely false. No one 

at al — with the facts and conditions could possibly 
sta 


88 of Justice at Washington. 
be malice involved = such a statement, even if the allegation it 
een 
rs to which the alleged 
news was sent burst gnan protest at the innate 
-meanness of the spirit it 98 Both of the Sa in Mem- 
his, and both of those in ttanoo; papers. that had differed with 
e Banner in public matters and t had stronsiy differed among 
themselves, were a spontaneous unit in denouncing the act as a base 


' ginning my name was not actually mentioned 


departure from all ethical principle. The Cha ooga Times called it 
a “despicable ect"; the Memphis Comme: Appeal said it was 
“about the meanest piece ef personal spite known. The Memphis 
New: tar roundly denounced the man support to be the c 

—— and the Chattanooga News showed its plain disapproval of 


These newspaper expressions served to show how the vileness of this 
surreptitious endeavor to injure Maj. Stahlman personally and to de- 
stroy the usefulness and influence of the Banner impressed a disin- 
terested public. 

They show. too, that the men behind this endeavor did not have 

t understanding of the common decencies of life: that their 
imtuitions in any matter of equity or honor were too blunted to make 
them know that the worse effect of the malicious publication would be 
in its inevitable reaction on those who perpetrated it. 

It was contemptibly lit crass in its petty meanness, the work of 


those oe Boor e power f — gore pers 2 as — to — * 
they making an exhibit of their ma ence; 
this, it was w y false. i a ead 


The public has known only that this allegation was made and con- 
tradicted, but there was a great deal beyond this. It was the result 
of a conspiracy that has been some time in the hatching, but with a 
result not looked for by those who placed the serpent eggs in the inen- 
bator. It was a con ce, in large part, of the personal enmit 
that has hounded Maj. Stahlman in late years and was meant to wor 
a al inj >, and still further it involved future schemes of 

5 of the schemers, and was a stupid effort to remove 
aj. Stahlman and the Banner as impediments to the consummation 
of the ys oe 


There Some 


to-day. 


all they dered. 

The Banner is not afraid that its loyalty will be in any way im- 

ned by the base effort made to injure the standing of the owner of 
he paper and thereby impair its tufluence. 
bas given earnest support to the country and 
the conduct of the war. This a trictic and discerning public has 

more appreciated than it did some of the hysterica! stuff com- 
ug from other quarters, sometimes as tacking in intelligence as it 
was at others saturated with spite and personal motive. 

The head of every d ment of the Bunner, in both its editorial 
reoms and its business ce, is a native American of southern colonial 
stock. who could not by any influence or force of circumstances be 
induced or compelled to do anything not to the country's interest in 
this time of stress. and the owner of the paper, whose strong person- 
miy and active participation in public affairs has for years made him 
well known, not only to the Tennessee pune but outside of the State, 

ves full allegiance to the land in which he has lived as a citizen over 

years, and in whose destiny bis rig interest is bound. The Ban- 
ner’s course has in accord with his wishes and has had his full 


approval, 

his effort to impeach Maj. Stahlman's loyalty the public has rendliy 
recognized as a piece of low malevolence and perso spite, having no 
remote kinship to patriotic enden vor. 


[Banner, front page, Sunday, Feb. 3.] 


INSIDIOUS SCHEME TO INJURE MAJ. STAHLMAN—RHAVEALED IN FUTILÐ 
EFFORTS OF THE GANG TO Force Ponte PREJUDICE AGAINST HIM as 
AN “ EMISSARY OF THE KAISER ”"— WASHINGTON “ SPECIAL” IN TEN- 
NESSEAN FALSE ON ITS FACE—STATUS AS AMERICAN CITIZEN FULLY 
— — BY DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE—CERTIFIED RECORDS 

RNISHED, 


Anent the insidious attempt of enemies to create the impression in 
the public mind that I am an “emissary of the German Kaiser,” and 
not a naturalized American citizen, I wish to say that this scheme 
had its inception in February of last year, anc altbougb at the be- 

„ every discerning reader 
could have understood that the scurrilous and contemptible squibs and 
paragraphs which appeared in the Tennessean and American from 
time to time were meant to apply to me. In addition to this on more 
than one occasion my name was used in leading editorials attacking 
not only my loyalty to the United States but my citizenship. 

On Wed pe Siete 30, 1918. the Tennessean and American 
published the ing alleged special“: 

“Wasuinectos, D. C., January 29. 
Special.] 

“It is ascertained that the Department of Justice has apprised 
Government officials at Nashville that the status of E. B. StahImay is 
that of an alien enemy. It is understood this information was given 
preparatory to the registration of alien enemies, which begins within 
the next few days.” 

If this alleged = special " dispatch had been sent out from Washington 
on the 29th, and the Department of Justice was giving out for publica- 
tion a ruling in my case “ preparatory to the registration of alien ene- 
mies.” the sender of this al” wonld. instead of asserting that 
the department had declared me an allen enemy, have been obliged to 
state that on January 25 it had declared me a naturalized American 


As I see it, this special“ was manufactured in Nashville to enable 
the gang te pull Assistant District Attorney Marvin Campen, a former 
private secretary of Luke Lea, into their scheme. 

In the light of these and other facts known to me, which I do not 
now care te bring to public attention, I deem it my duty to give the 
people of Tennessee full information respecting my citizenship, based 
upon the record in my case. : . 

While in Washington recently. with four prominent newspaper pub- 
lishers re nting the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
I had advices from Nashville that an attempt would probably be made 
to embarrass me in case I Should fail to register as an allen enemy. 


I knew I was not an alien enemy, but à loyal and duly naturalized 
American citizen, and therefore determined to submit t matter to 
the Hon. E W. Gregory, the head of the rtment of eo ce. ue 

SHIELDS 


After Gress Fea matter over with the Hen. Joux K. 


concurred in that view. saying he would take pleasure in present ing 


the matter to the Attorney eral for me. 
I therefore prepared and submitted to Senator SHIELÐS the following 
tand accompanied by a letter addressed to the Senator: 


1918. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD n. STAHLMAN. 
My father, Frederick Stahiman, and mother. Christiana Lange. were 


married im 3 Germany. in the year 1 

I. Edward B. Stahlmann. was thelr fourth child, born in Mecklen- 

„ Germany. on the 2d of September, 1844. 

My father and mother, with all of their children, left Germany to 
Deeome citizens of the United States. reaching West Union. in the 
county of Doddridge, State of Virginia, in Oetober, 1883. in which 
county and State ther contemplated establishing their residence. 

In the early spring of 1854 my father was taken seriously ilk He 
remained so, crowing worse from month to month. until be died. in 
9 1855. 

Mr. wis klarulsh. a former resident of Mecklenburg, and who 
bad as I now remember. known my father and mother in Germany, 
came to the United States aud located at West Union, in the county 
of Doddridge. State of Virginia, In 1881. 

The kindly interest of Mr. Lewis. Harnish in my father. mother. and 
their children’s welfare grew on account of the distress incident to m 
father’s prolon illness and final death, cementing the bond of frien 
ship between Mr. Harnish aud my mother and children, so that in 
December, 1865, within 11 months after the death of my father. Mr. 
Lewis Harnish and my motber were married. 

On the 24th day of October, 1853, Lewis Harnisb declared his: in- 
tention to become a citizen of the United Staten and renounced for- 
ever all alleglance and fidelity to any foreign prince, tentate, State, 
or sovereignty whatever. and particularly to the Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg, whikh same appears of record in law order book No. 1, 
at page 292. of the office of the circuit court of Doddridge County. 

m the 20th day of October, 1856. “said Lewis Harnish came into 
court and deel on oath that he will aes the Constitution of 
the United States. and that he doth ee and entirely renounce 

nd. abjure all allegiance. aud fidelity to every foreigm prince, potentate, 

tate, or sovereignty whatever. and arly to the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg, of whom he was a former subject, whereupon the said 
Lewis Harnieh is admitted a citizen of the United States of America.” 
as shown by record of the circuit court 
in law order book No. 
court clerk. The original copy of said record. 
clerk of sai? court, is herewith exhibited: ta the Department of Justice, 
and a copy of same attached hereto as Exhihit A. 

At the time, i e. October 20. 1856. when Lewis Harnish was ad- 
mitted a citizen of the United States, he was my stepfather, and I was 
only 12 years of nge: 

pcisions, Innumerable, as well as acts of Congress, show that my 
citizenship. was established on October 20. 1888. when Lewis Harnish, 
the husband of my mother, was admitted a citizen of the United States. 
which is fully confirmed not only by various court decisions but by the 
Official Bulletin of Wednesday, January 2. 1918. which, on page 10. 

pb 8. makes the following explicit declaration: 
t an allen widow becomes 


Iw y “residing permanently in the United States at the 
time,“ bur have been residing in the United States ever since, and dur- 
ing the last 52 vears of that time have lived permanently, and continu- 
ously at Nashville, in the State of Tennessee, where I have been promi- 


nently and actively engaged im business pursuits and for the last quar- 
ter of a centu have, as sole owner and publisher. defined the ey 
of the Daily Nashville Banner, the columns of which have my 


career and aim in life an n 
Respectfully submitted. = 
EDWARD B. STAHLMAN. 
Wasnixcrox. D. C.. January 25, 1918. 


BXHIBLT “ TO STATEMENT. 


Lewis Harnish, a native of Mecklenburg and a subject of the grand 
duke thereof, this day applted to the court to be admitted a citizen of 
the United States. and thereupon the said Lewis Harnish exhibited to 
the court a transcript ot the record of this court, decia his 
te. ae . m in — Mune and ory, cee to wit: 

irginia, Dod ‘ounty circuit court, term, 1883. Be 
membered that heretofore, to wit: Je ae 

Ates ciremt beld for the county aforesaid at the courthouse, said 
county, on the 24th day of October. in the year 1883. Lewis Harnish. a 
mae of Germany, made the following report of himself to the said 
court: 

That he arrived in the United States of America from Germany in the 
year 1881, the place of his nativity: that he ts about 28 years of a 
and that it ts his intention to become a citizen of the United States 
America. There m the said Lewis Harnish came into court and made 
oath on the Holy en sey of Almighty God that it is his bona fide tn- 
tention to become a citizen of the United States of America and to. re- 
nounce forever ail allegiance and fidelity to every foreign prince, 

tate, State, or sovereignty whatever, and particularly to the Grand 


e of Mecklenburg. 

Virginia. Doddridve County, to wit: 

Francis D. Hickman, clerk of the cirenit court of Doddridge County, 
does bereby certify that the foregoing is a true transcript taken from 
the record of the said court: 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my band and affixed the 
seal of said court at the courthouse of said county, this 24th day of 
October, 1853. 

‘ests: 


Francis D. Hickman, 

Clerk, 
And it ag eae to the satisfaction of the court by the evidence 
of William Huffman and John Wanstreet, who were examined on oath as 
witnesses, that the said Lewis Harnish has constantly resided in the 
United States for the last five years and within this State for more 
than one year at least. and that during that time he has behaved him- 
self as a man of good moral character attached to the prinriples of the 
Constitution of the United States and welt dis to the good order 
and happiness of the same, whereupon the said Lewis Harnish came 
into court and deelared on oath that he will support the Constitution 
of the United States, and that he doth absolutely and entirely renounce 
and abjure all allegiance and fidelity to every foreign prince, potentate, 
State, or sovereignty whatever, and particularly to the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg, of whom he was a former subject. whereupom the said 
Lewis Harnish is admitted a citizen of the United States of America. 


“State or Wrest VIRGINIA, 
“Doddridge County, ta wit: 

“I, L. D Kiger, elerk of the elrenit court of Doddridge County, 
W Va.. do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and cor 
eopy of the order admitting Lewits.Harnish to citizenship in the United 
States of America, in the eirenit court of Doddridge County, W. V 
on. the 20th day of October, 1856, of C 
in iaw order boek No. 2. at 44, in my said office: 

“Given under my band the official seal of said court this 20th 
day of December, 1917. 

L. E. Kicur, Olerk. 


L&TIEE TO SENATOR SHIELDS. 

Wasxinoton, D. C., January 25, 1918, 
My Dear Suxaron mms: | am banding you herewith a brief 
statement coverirg the facts nud records relating to my citizenship. 1 
have attached a true and vorrect copy of the record of the clerk of the 
cireuit court of Doddr County. W. Va., to my statement as an 
exhibit, and am handing you the original certificate to satisfy the de- 
partment of the genuineness of the copy. I ask to have this original 

paper returned to me. or & certified copy thereof furnished me, G 
make no reference in my statement to the declaration of my desire 
to become a citizen of the United States filed by me in the office of the 
eircuit-court clerk of Davidson County. Tenn., on the Sth of July, 1867, 


since that has no bearing on my case now. 
The circumstances under which this declaration was made by me 
When made t was a young man, buu- 
I did not then 


has been expiaived t> you. ng 

dred miles from my home and relatives in Virginia. 

know what rights my stepfather’s naturalization bore on my citizen- 
ship. I lived in Tennessee, was anxious to vote, and finding that a 
mera declaration of my intention to become a citizen of the United 
States under the act of the Tennessee General Assembly passed in 
It was during 
vit War, when there was a 
on to determine whether the substantial white 
citizens of the State should be allowed to assume control of its afairs 
or the carpetbaggers, aided by the negroes, should be permitted to 
continue in power. 

1 felt so keenly an Interest in the success of the former that I lost 
no time im seeking to qualify myself as a voter by a method so simpl. 
and took that course rather than search over the records of a distan 
State to find wether or not my stepfather had become a naturalized 
citizen, and whether, even If he had, it would entitle me at that time te 
vote in Tennessee. 

You know what took place In New York last April. You. Senator 
McKeviar, and Representative Brrxs know whom | suspected of the 
base attempt to harass and bumiliate me by imprisonment, if 
could. even though it were a one night. a day, or even an hour. 

These men are still at work. They have not let up, and I ask that 
you to-day please confer with the Attorney General and determine 
whether or nat be will take steps. to compe! the officials connected with 
bis department at Nashville to cease playing inte the hands of the 
politically corrupt creatures who are seeking to barass me. 

I would not gratify the curiosity of these scoundrels by showin: 
— Sin bee 3 records or papers. I have lived too long 1 Nash- 
ville, have heen feo t ly identified with all that tended to pro- 
mote its welfare, to dance attendance to men who, through disappoint 
ment in polities and malice, are seeking to annoy and destroy me, 

If the Attorney General 1s not en satisfied with the character 


of the evidence I furnish in this statement. be will very —.— oblige 
oa sending a t agent to West Unlon. Doddridge County. about 
50 miles east of rkersburg, on the Baltimore & Ohio Rai where 


he will be sable to find in the West Union cemetery a monument erected 
Baak my nS over the grave of my father, showing that he died in 
anuary. 5 

This agent will then, by going to the office of the county-conrt clerk, 
find a record of the license issued tm December, 1 auth ng the 
marriage ef Lewis Harnish and my mother. and by going to the office 
of the circuit-court clerk be will find court record showing that Lewis 
Harnish was admitted to full citizenship of the United States on the 
20th of October, 1856. 

I am ready to meet all expenses tneurred in making this further Inves- 
tigation. if necessary. I desire a surcease of the Intolerable attempts of 
the unserupalons gang that is seeking to annoy me. and as a citizen of 
the United States I feel that I have a right to ask that such protection 
shall be vonchsafe. to me. 

Only yesterday I received a letter strongly indicating that an att 
may be made to give me trouble If I fall to register within the next 
days as an alten enemy, whieh E am nat. 

rtment of Justice at 


Can it be lbie that the employees of the De 
Nashville wilt continue to lend thets official sanction to such an attempt 


as that? 

I sincerely trust that the Attorney General will see his way clear to 
take prompt and positive steps to sap 1 enemies fram annoying me 
any further, or at least stop the officials of the department in Nashville 
from giving any countenance or support to these enemies. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
E. B. STAHLMAN. 

Senator SHIELDS immediately upon the receipt of the fo: ng papers 
from me called upen the ATOT General, receiving later the following 
letter ing my claims to citizemship and the ruling of the Depart- 
ment of Justice thereon: 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OPINION, 


“ OFFICE or THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., January 25, 1918, 
“Hon. Jonx KNIGHT SHIFIDS, 


“United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
“My Dear SENATOR SHIELDS: ! have carefully considered the docu- 
ments submitted by you in respect to the citizenship of Edward B. 
Stahlman, of Nashviile, Tenn., and the necessity of his registermg as a 


German alien enemy. 

~ From these documents it apprese that Edward B. Stahiman was 
born in Mecklenburg, ny, ptember 2, 1844, the son of Frederick 
Stahiman and Christiana Stahlman (bern Christiana Langer, German 
subjects, who were married in Mechienburg, Germany, 


1834; that he was brought to the United States in October, 1853. by 


usband, Frederick Stahlman, and in Deeember, 1855, 
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the United States to Mr. Lewis Harnish, then a German alien; that 
on October 20, 1856, Lewis Harnish completed his naturalization as 


an American citizen and was, by the circuit court of Doddridge County. 
ye (now West Virginia), duly admitted a citizen of the United States ot 

merica; that at the time of the naturalization and admission of 
Lewis Harnish, stepfather of Edward B. Stahlman, as an American 
citizen, the mother of Edward B. Stahlman was see far as appears) 
living in the United States. and her son, Edward B. Stahlman, was a 
minor of the age of 12 years, then permanently residing or dwelling 
within the United States; that Edward B, Stahlman has since con- 
tinued to reside permanently in the United States; and that he has not 
expatriated himself, y 

“If the facts be as stated, Mr. Edward B. Stahiman became natural- 
ized as an American citizen on October 20, 1856 as | the naturatization 
on that date of his stepfather, and is not requir to register in the 
forthcoming registration of German alien enemies. His subsequent 
filing of a declaration of intention to become a citizen of the United 
States Is to be regarded merely as cumulative evidence of election of 
United States 8 as he was already a citizen of the United 
States by the naturalization of his stepfather, and was none the less 80 
because he may at the time of filing his declaration of intention have 
entertained unfounded doubts on the subject, + 

“ Respectfully, „T. W. GREGORY, 
“Attorney General.” 

“Inclosures: Letter January 25, addressed to Senator Shields by 
W. B. Stahlman; co naturalization record of Virginia (Doddridge 
County) circuit court.” 

When on the morning of January 30 the Tennessean and American 
on the top of its front page and tn box form, under headlines, stated 
„K. B. Stahlman is declared to be an allen enemy—Status of local pub- 
Usher established by United States Department of Justice,“ I Imniedi- 
ately telegraphed nator SHIELDS, transmitting the full text of the 
article and asking him to at once ascertain if the department had at 
any time ruled that I was an alien enemy; and if so, please ascertain 
when and upon what representation this ruling was made and by whom 
the 1 was made to the department upon which it had made its 
ruling. 

I wired Senator McKeLLar and Representative Byrns also, so that in 
ease of the absence of either the matter would have prompt attention 
from the other. I received mses from all three to the same effect, 
but it is not necessary to quote from either, since the honorable Atter- 
ney General, with the apparent purpose to put a quletus on this matter 
and wi hout any request from me, sent direct to me the following 
telegram ; 


Maj. E. B. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 30—9.30 p. m. 


STAHLMAN 

Nashville, Tenn.: 

On December 3 last reported to this department by district attorney 
at Nashville that you were born in Germany and not naturalized. On 
this information wrote district attorney on Deeember 17 that you 
were within the statutory definition of an alien 3 On January 25 
facts presented to me showed that you came to United States as a child; 
that your father died in 1855; that your mother married again: that 
subsequently her second husband was naturalized while you were still 
a child; that you have lived in the United States since you originally 
same here; and that you have not expatriated yourself. n these facts 
I held that you became an American citizen through naturalization of 
your atograther, and that you were not required to register as an alien 
enemy. On the same day I wrote United States Attorney Douglas of 
the conclusion reached and the facts and reasons on which it was ba: 
stating to bim that these facts were not before the department at the 
ume Í wrote him on December 17. Since January 25 this department 
has given nothing varying in the slightest the conclusion announced on 
January 25. My letter to Douglas, dated January 25, seems to bave 

a 


1 nuary 26. 
Pien: mansa ga bass T. W. GREGORY, Attorney General. 


According to the statement of Assistant District Attorney Marvin 
€ampen, the letter from the Department of Justice, dated January 25, 
ruling that I was a naturalized American citizen, was not received by 
him until Wednesday morning, January 80, the day following the in- 
formation given by him to the Tennessean and American, alleging 
that I was classed as an alien enemy. 

I have no wish to impugn Mr Canipen's statement, but it ca 
somewhat strange that a letter dated January 25 and mailed in 
Washington January 26 should not have reached Nashville until the 
morning of January 80, when I, on my return home, did not leave 
Washington until the evening of January 27 and, after being delayed 
12 hours by a collision en route, thereby missing two train connections 
was able and did reach Nashville at 8.40 o'clock on the morning of 
January 29, bringing with me a copy of the Attorney General's letter 
to Senator SHIELDS, which was handed to me in Washington on the 
morning of cree | 26, 28 hours before my departure from Washington 
Gity on January 27. 

Phere are a number of been facts bearing on the attempt of 
‘the gang to embarrass and destroy me, which it is not necessary to 
bring to the attention of the public at this time. The foregoing record 
and statement will answer for the present. It will, at least, sufti- 
cient to sorely disappoint and thwart the aim of my enemies and give 
a corresponding degree of comfort and pleasure to ay ee 

. B. STAHLMAN. 


(Editorial, Banner, Feb. 4.] 
MECKLENBURG. 


Some of those who haye endeavored to malign Maj. E. B. Stahlman 
and prejudice him with tbe Tennessee public because of his birth in 
@ermany more than 70 years ago, have called him an “emissary of 
the Kaiser,” a “‘subject of the Kaiser,” and “a born subject of the 
Kaiser, for whom he has never foreswern allegiance.” 

As told in the article published on the front page of Sunday's Ban- 
ner, Mi StahIman bas been a naturalized American since 1856, and 
under all aw and right is as much a citizen of this country as if he 
were born here, but without regard to that important fact he was not 
born a subject of the Kaiser and gone of his ancestors ever owed such 
altegiance. It was ignorance of history that ever led his traducers, as 
misinformed as they were malicious, to such an allegation. 

Maj. Stahlman was born in the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin in 1844 and came to America with his parents nine years 
later. The German Empire, as now known, was not formed until 1871. 
There was no Deutches Kaiser, otherwise German Emperor, until 27 

ears after Maj. Stahiman was born, and the Hohenzollern kings of 

russia, who became German emperors when the empire was formed at 


Versailles, near Paris, after the conclusion of the Franco-Prussian War, 
in 1871, never had avy sort of dominion over Mecklenburg before that 
date, Maj. Stahiman was then an American, living in Nasbyille. 

If Maj. Stahlman had never been naturalized, as his enemies en- 
deavored to make it appear, it would have been only In a constructive 
sense that he was a subject of the Kaiser, since he left Germany nearly 
20 years before there was a Kaiser and before the present German Em- 
pire had Bay existence. 

Maj. Stahlman's father was a subject of Grand Duke Friedrich Franz 
III of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and had no other cot ina The Grand 
Duchy still exis ut it ls now a State of the German Empire, with tw 
members of the Bundesrat and six deputies in the Reichstag, comp 
to Prussia’s 17 members of the Bundesrat and 236 members of the 
Reichstag. The total membership of the Reichstag is 397, 

With the Prussian ki as emperor and such a large preponderance 
of Prussians in the imperial legislative body, the whole of Germany is 
now pretty well Prussianized, but it was not so when Maj. Stahlman was 
born. Mecklenburg was then independent. It was allied with other 
German States in a loose bund.“ or confederation, mainly for commer- 
cial purposes, m which the Emperor of Austria had a nominal prestige 
but exercised no sovereign authority. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, formerly united, are 
two States in the extreme north of Germany, with a hardy population, 
almost wholly Protestant in religion. The University of Rostock is in 
an and there are 1,235 elementary schools, with about 100,000 

[Front page—Tennessean and American, Feb. 4.] 

Marvin CAMPEN EXPLAINS Status or E. B. STARLMAN—ASSISTANT DIS- 
TRICT ATTORNEY ASSERTS PUBLISHER Was DECLARED AN ALIEN 
ENEMY—RULING Was CHANGED IN SUBSEQUENT ORDER—JUSTIMES 
FORMER INTERVIEWS AND DENOUNCES ACCUSATION OF FALSEHOOD, 


Marvin Campen, assistant United States district attorney, Sunday 
gave out the following statement relative to the E. B. Stahlman natu- 
ente does not appeal t 

= e oes not appeal to me, and I desire no controversy with an 
aged man like Maj. Btakiman, but can not let bis implied Senin tion of 
falsehood against me, relative to the receipt by me of the letter from the 
Department of Justice, dated January 25, 1918, on the morning of Jan- 
uary 80, go unnoticed simply because of his years and his sensitivene: 
per’ ape largely due thereto. His reflection on me will go for aught 
with those who know me, and | dens eyed I do not care what he thinks 
of me, I am not and have not been interested in the major's status, be- 
cause if the past is any criterion for the future the result of determin- 
ing tae major’s status, whether citizen or alien, will be the same to our 
country. 

From the major’s statement in Sunday's Banner it a rs that h 
two letters to Senator SHIELDS, furnishing additional in eens Bone 
dated January 25, 1918, and that Senator SHIELDS transmitted the docu- 
ments to the Attorney General the same day. and the reply of the Attor- 
ney General to Senator SHIELDS was dated the same day—January 25— 
and the department's letter to the district attorney at Nashville was 
dated the same day. The Attorney General's telegram of January 30 
to Maj. Stahlman states, ‘My letter to Douglas, dated January 20, 
seems to have been mailed on January 26.“ 

“It happens not infrequently that mail is received from the Depart- 
ment of Justice, as well as other departments at Washington, at the 
district attorney's office a week or more after the date on the letterhead. 
I repeat most emphatically that the letter in question did not come 
to my office until the morning of January 30. 

Maj. Stahlman further attempts to impugn my motives by reference 
to the fact that I was formerly private secretary to Col. Lea. He 
could haye stated also that I was formerly a private secretary to 
Senator SHIELDS. Both Col. Lea and Senator Suimips had enough 
confidence in me to indorse me for the position I now hold without 
my soliting either of them for the indorsement and without my being 
an applicant. 

“Many of Maj. Stablman’s warmest friends have commented on 
the fairness to h of my statement of the night of January 29, 

“Tt was up to me to tell the truth or a lie, and I preferred the 
truth, as it appeared in the files at that time, although P might bave 
relied on the precedent of St. Peter, as did the Major on one occasion, 
when he was denounced as a Har and a thief by no less a personage 
than a distinguished United States Senator in the course of a senatorial 
885 involving the Major, when the Major received over 
$100,000 which Congress thought was going to supernumerary ministers 
of the Methodist Church. 

“T alone am papoose for my statements, and the Major's velled 
insinuations and his wrathful threats, as I have been informed, to 
‘get my official scalp’ do not intimidate me. The fact remains that 
at least from December 17, 1917, to January 25, 1918. the Major's 
status with the Department of Justice was that of an alien enemy 
within the ere of that phrase in the statute; and the further fact 
remains that the Major was so uncertain of his status that be filed a 
declaration of his intention to become a citizen of the United States 
long after the naturalization of his stepfatber In 1856. 

“It has been noticeable in recent years that the Major vents his 
spleen without measure on those who incur his displeasure in the 
smallest particular, and then seeks refuge and sympathy in his old 
age when a victim of his wrath speaks a word In his own behalf. 

“This ceases the matter so far as I am concerned.” 


[Banner—front page—Feb. 4.] 
MAJ. E. B. STAHLMAN NOT AFTER “ KIDS.” 


Maj. Stahlman, referring to the article in the Tennessean and Amer- 
ican of this morning, headed Marvin Campen Explains,” says: 

“I am sorry Mr. mpen is allowing himself to play ‘the goat" for 
the conspirators higher up. 

It's a mighty poor start in life for a young man to make, 

„Dollars to doughnuts,” Campen didn't even write his alleged in- 
terview, at any rate, a large portion of it was inspired by another, 

“I am not after ‘kids,’ but full-grown ‘bucks, and have at least 
two of them already lassoed through records in my possession.” 


[Reprints from Tennessee newspapers in Banner, Feb. 5.) 
WHAT TENNESSEE PAPERS SAY. . 

About the silliest bit of alleged news scen in a long time is that that 
by some hook or crook got into the pepers to the effect that Maj. E. B. 
Stablman, the owner of the Nashville Banner and one of the enterpris- 
ing and progressive citizens of Nashville, was an allen enemy.” 
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At first blush it strikes one us being too silly to merit ‘the slightest 


notice. And it d es pone except as an illustration of how silly 
soine persons are when it comes to gathering news worth printing. In 
‘ome way this got into print and have read with some sur- 
Prise by some who may not know Maj. Stahlmann, or know of him. Of 
either of these einsses there are few. 0 

‘The -major is a mateve of Germany, born there seven A ‘years 
» | When) seurs old be came to this country and into the State of 
Virginia. When jess than 21 be came to Tennessee, and his home has 
been here since 1862, He bas not been a dead or unknown one in 
any sense. In business he has been a tive wire, and has succeeded to 
a very large extent. He is one of the tive men of the State capital. 
He is personally -known to thousands of Tennesseeans, and there are 
ces? in ‘the State Who read newspapers who don't know of him. 


n to belung an “enemy alien. there is not a paper in the 
State or in the country that has stood more royally to the administra- 
tion than bus the Nashville Banner, in which „ Stahiman owns at 


Jeast a controiing amount of stock. 

As ready stated, Maj. Statttman Is a German by birth, hut most of 
‘his life bas been spent in Tennessee, and. like thousands of others so 
born, he is intensely ioyal to the land to which his parents brought 
him when he wasa boy not vet in bis teens. He is a loval American, 
a loyal Tennesscean, and a leading citizen. Whoever gave publicity to 
the assumption that Maj. Stahiman was an alien enemy showed his 
Ignorunce and exposen ufs IlHness. 

Now, the Department of Justice at Washington bas revised its rul- 
Ing ou the status of Maj. Stahlman as an “enemy allen,“ The same 
officials of that department who first passed upon his status have now 
faced about and declare. among other things. that Maj. Stahiman be- 
came a naturalized American citizen by reason of the naturalization of 
his stepfather in 1856, this latter op:nion being based upon facts not 
83 the department at the time of the former (and contrary) 
‘opinion. 

1 — — = have again come into their own. (Knoxville Jour- 

a 5 


Fonum or (THE PEOPLE. 
LOKE’S LATEST. 
To the EDITOR or THE BANNER. 


1 think Luke had about despaired of ever downlng the major. But 
lately a new vision came over him. It comes with por~ grace for a man 
like Luke to try to sick the Government on a man like Stahiman, a man 
who has for 4 gon 7 7 both with his pen and pocketbook for the 
very best of the State and Nation. Get up some other razzle, Luke. 


T. A. SMITH. 
Ontox, TENN., February 4. 


'{Reprints from Tennessee newspapers.and Forum letter Banner, Feb. 4.] 
Wuat TENNESSEE Papers Say. 


So far as our information gors there has ‘been no newspaper 
United States more patriotic than the Nashville Banner. 
Sturhiman, owner and publisher, white a German by birth, has spent 
his entire life in this countiy and bus contributed of his talents to the 
uU Hiling ot the Government and the «community in which he lives. 
1f memory serves us thmi we belteve the di trick against Mr. Stahl- 
man emanate with Col. Luke Lea. It's a pity that we have not more 
men of Stahlman's character and manhood, and fewer like those who 
would destroy the world to gain political advantage. Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and the South will resent such ‘treachery and disgraceful politi- 
«al tactics by Maj. Stahiman's personal enemtes. We believe. and 
thousands of people all over the South—yes, throughout the United 
States—believe that.a truer citizen never lived than Stahlman:—South 
Tittsburg Hustler. 

WASTED TALENTS. 

The: enterprising investigator who delved in the dusty files and tomes 
of time back to befo' de war” to establish the status of Maj. E. B. 
Stuhl owner of the Nashville Banner, as that of an “alien enemy.” 
was wa g bis youns ambition and talents as a sleuth ut a time when 

demand and 9 in this ‘field of endeavor. 
Even though the — — was not born in the United States. he must 
have been ‘acclimated before the investigator was born, and, at any rate, 
the statute of limitations bars ‘any cloud of title on a citizenship that 
ates before the Civil War, when the United States themselves -were 
mew born. The Sheriock Holmes who opened on this cold trail of the 
veteran Nashville publisher was no doubt doing a little private sleuthing 
te his personal account under guise of patriotism, which also covers 
a multitune of sins, 

Maj. Stahiman bas a large circle of friends, not only in Tennessee 
but threughout the South. who ‘have never lest confidence in him or 
even ety doubted his ioyalty to the United States. His Nashville 
Banner is one of the lending and most influential newspapers in the 
Routh, and us itə pu espousing 
the things that stan and Nation.— 
Knoxville Sentinel. 


er the major can usually be foun 
for the g of bis city, State, 


FORUM or run PEOPLE. 
MAJ. STAHLMAN AS AN ALTEN. 
To the EDITOR or THE BANNER : 


‘I just can not remain silent. Of all the nasty, mean, low-down, con- 
temptible things ef which Luke Lea has been guilty, this inst one 
assailing the patriotism and citizenship of Maj. E. B. Stuhlman takes 
‘the rag olf the bush. I have watched with careful scrutiny ‘the acts 
and influence of these two men in the politics of the State, especially 
as regards ‘the prohibition issue, and can say with confidence that 
Maj. Stahlman has all the time been a straightforward, bonest, and 

sincere advocate of State-wide, bone-dry, ‘and nationa rohibition, 

rand has labored ably and faithfully witheut the shadow of a turning 
for their adoption by the State and Nation and bas grandly won the 
fight. I doubt very much tf any man or any paper in the State has 

‘done as much for prohibition as Maj. Stahlman and the Banner have 

so wisely and effectively done. I have not now sufficient words to 
describe his lofty efforts, which will redound to the glory and for the 

comfort and happiness of the women and ehiidren for ali time to come. 


In contrast, what am I forced to say of Luke Lea? J verily believe 
with all my heart he is one of the most contemptibſe h crites that 
ever disgraced the State. Eor it is a fact which every knows, or 


ought to know, when u bill was brought before ‘the legislature for 
ssage info a liaw Enke Lea was there with Hilary Howse, | mp, 
is satanic majesty, and the whisky force of the State laboring with 


these laws. 
What are the 18 75 to think of such a man as this? 
all he can to tradluce the loyalty and citizenship of a man who since 
his adopted ae for his own su — 

as 


y 
generation. Such is the character of ar Stabiman right at and all 
ashvilie. Luke Lea's attack 
will fall flat and wide of his mark and will be characterized by the 
best men of the State as a piece of contemptible littleness. 
JOHN C. WRIGHT, 
Trenton, Tenn. 


[Reprints from Tennessee newspapers—Banner, Feb. 6.] 
WHAT TENNESSEE PAPERS SAY, 


A report has been circulated in Tennessee that Maj. E. B. Stahlman, 
owner of the Nashville Banner, is an alien enemy. t is a false report 
and does a loyal American citizen a grievous injustice. 

Maj. Stahlman was born tn Germany, but came to this 5 when 
he was a child. In 1856. when he was only 12 years of age, he became 
a naturalized citizen thro the naturalization of his stepfather. And 
he has been a citizen of the kind and character of which America can 
not have too many. He began at the bottom in the struggle for ex- 
istence, and by dint of his own efforts be has achieved a success in 
which men with much better earlier opportunities could find great satis- 
faction. If he has profited by coming to America, that part of America 
in which he lives and moves and has his being has been benefited by his 
presence here. He ‘has ‘been a foremost figure in the public-spirited 
citizenship of Nashville for 30 or 40 years, and there are few people in 
Tennessee who do not know that he is an. asset to that city. é 

The Nashville Banner is one of the leading newspapers of the coun- 
try. Tt is also one of the most thoroughly and intelligently patriotic 
newspapers of the country. No ere has given the Govern- 
ment and its war efforts more ‘whole-bearted support. No 
paper anywhere has addressed itself more ably and earnestly to the 
duty of holding up the hands of the President and the administration at 


Washington. 

Maj. ‘Stahiman is an American citizen in whom there is no ‘taint of 
nlienism. Any attempt to embarrass and injure him by raising a ques- 
Son 555 Sas his loyalty is despicable and will fall. (Bristol Herald- 

‘ourier, 


per an 
oyal an 


[Reprints from Tennessee newspapers and Forum letter, Banner, Feb, 7.] 
WHAT TENNESSEE PAPERS Sar. 
AN ABSURDITY. : 

The idea of classifying Maj. E. B. Stahlman as an alien enemy seems 
absurd to those who for nearly 40 years have known ‘him to be-a true 
and loyal friend to this, the country of his adoption. (Rogersville Star.) 

GAME OF ‘SNEAK. : 

The story told of Maj. E. B. Stahlman being an allen enemy seems to 
have been concocted by an enem who knows how to play the game of 
sneak. (Knoxville Journal and Ibune.) 

NIS HYPOCRISY PUNCTURED. 

The efforts of the Tennesseean to make out that Maj. E. B. Stahl- 
man, editor and owner of the Nashville Banner, is an alien enemy fell 
ae e only resulted in discredit to the ‘Tennesseean, as it heartily 

jeserved. 

It would seem that Luke Lea would learn after a while that he can 
do nothing with major and be content to get along without having his 
hypocrisy punctured as often as it has been in the past. (Crossville 
Chronicle.) 

NARROW PIECE OF WORK: : : 

The effort to make Maj. E. B. Stahlman, owner of the Nashville 
Banner, an alien enemy of the United States has fallen very, very flat, 
and those responsible for this narrow piece of work do not even look 
like 30 cents. This is a very Serious matter, under present condi- 
tions, and ought ‘not to rest with Maj. Stahiman’s and manly 
explanation. The instigator ought to be brought to strict account b. 
the Federal Government. This is the only way to put a stop to suc 
meddlers. (Lawrence Union.) 


APPRECIATES THP BANNER, 
CAMDEN, TENN., February 6, 1918. 


To the EDITOR OF THE BANNER: 


For somc time I have read with pleasure ror Splendid editorials 
on the war that is now raging in Europe. I ve from time to time 
observed your position, and must say that for patriotism and patriotic 
sentiments you are unexcelled, the Tennesseean notwithstan i 

The article iaxt ht. The war has begun,” should be read by all 
American citizens. t breathes the true spirit of the times. For 
patriotism this article goes beyond anything that I have read on the 
question. It is strange, -ndeed, with all you have said and the tions 
you have ‘taken, that the Nashville Tennesseean would take the little, 
contemptible position that it has recently, that it might reflect-on Maj. 
Stahiman as »n American citizen. This is no time for dissension, but 
is the hour for all who are true Americans to stand together. The 
American citizen is going to be looked upon after this war with more 
respect than ever before. He is going to be the balance of power that 
forever destroys the spirit of conquest that has flourished for so long 
in the land of Germany. May we realize his worth and all stand to- 
gene ri this nour of war, in which our Nation is to play the win- 
ning pa ‘ 

America has a tradition which swells every American citizen's heart 
with pe This must and will be upheld in this war. Your paper 
does its part well in its editoriols along this line, and its expressions 
from time to time, it seems to me, do much to help win this war. 

C. N. Frazier. 


[Reprints from Tennessee newspapers Banner, Feb. S.] 
WHat TENNESSEE PAPERS Sax. 
A PATENTLY INSIDIOUS EFFORT. i 
A few days ago there appeared in the Tennesseean an alleged special, 
stating that the status of Maj. E. B. Stahliman was that of au allen 
enemy. This was followed by another special in which the status of 
Maj. Stahlman was revised, and stating that he became a naturalized 
citizen through the naturalization of his stepfather. 
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Any- intelligent citizen knows that the circulation of a report that 


Ma. Stahlman was an alien enemy was not actuated by any triotie 
motives or desire to serve the country, but was patently an insidious 
effort to mios Maj. Stahlman and impair the influence of his paper, 
the Nashville Banner, This attempt to discredit and injure as loya: 
and patriotic citizen as Maj. Stahiman bas fallen decidedly flat and bas 
been denounced by the press throughout the State. 

Maj. Stablman was born in Germany, but came to this country when 
a child, and was naturalized In 1856, when 12 years of age, through 
the naturalization of his stepfather. He has been a citizen of Nash- 
ville for 30 or 40 years. and Is one of the foremost figures in the public- 
spirited citizenship of the South. 

The Banner is one of the leading papers of the country, thorougbly 
and intelligently patriotic, and bas given the Government loyal and 
whole-hearted support in its war efforts. No paper anywhere bas more 
ably and earnestly stood by the President and assisted the administra- 
tion at Washington, (Marshall Gazette.) 

ENVY, MALICE, SPITE. 


Maj. E. B. Stahiman is not an allen enemy. Envy, malice, and spite 
have caused many uncailed-for attacks on Mr. Stablman, and but shows 
the smallness and mediocrity of the man who does it. 1 Stahlmann 
is a citizen of the United States and a patriotic one. (Murfreesboro 
Home Journai.) 

PERSONAL SPLEEN. 

The efforts to have Maj E. B Stablman declared an allen enemy 
were contemptibie, miserably smali, and bore tbe stamp of personal 
spleen. To our way of . is not a more loyal American 
living than Maj. Stahman, Certain it is that Tennessee and Nashville 
can claim no otber citizen who does more for bis country, his State, 
or his city. There i; no movement for good that he is not an active 
agent and despite his advanced age. his energies are great and bis time, 
his talents, and his money are lavishly given for every worthy objec 
and every laudable 8 He supports men and measures that 
stand for the right as he sees it and hix actions are stimulated by no 
hope of reward. He seems to have incurred the everlasting displeasure 
of a class of men who stop at nothing that will harass him, and yet 
he has done more for the State and its people than a field full of 
thore small-bore. selfish individuals. One of the annoylug features 
of this war is that it gives the opportunity for some men to display 
their counterfeit patriotism that on some occasions is difficult to dis- 
tinguish from the real, Maj. Stahlman has friends, not in one section, 
but over all of Tennessee, who believe in him, who believe in his 
honesty and in his integrity, and the contemptible efforts of a gang to 
harass and embarrass him only cements that friendship the stronger. 
(Alexandria Times.) 


[Reprints from Alabama newspapers, Banner, Feb. 9.] 
WHAT ALABAMA NEWSPAPERS Sar. 
NOT AN ALIEN, 


December 3 last report was made by the district attorney at Nashville 
to the Department of Justice at Washington that Maj. E. B. Stahlmau. 
owner of the Nashville Banner, was a native of Germany and not natu- 
ralized The Attorney General then issued order that the major be 
enrolled as an alien enemy. The publication of the news of this finding 
caused a sensation in Tennessee, where Maj. Stahiman is a considerable 
figure in business and political te. The majo: set to work, however, 
and seems to bave bad no difficulty in showing that as he came to this 
country as a child, and was under the tutelage of a stepfather who was 
naturalized he himself did not need to be naturalized. 5 
January 30 the Attorney General writes: “On these facts I hold t at 
yeu became an American citizen through the naturalization of your 
stepfather, and that you were not required to register as an alien 
enemy.” aj. Stahiman ts widely known throughout the Soutb. in 
which quarter be has been prominent for 50 years or more. (Mobile 
Register.) 

The effort of some Tennessee politicians for 17 reasons to dis- 
credit Maj. E. B. Stahiman, the able editor of the Nashville Banner, as 
a German allen, deserves the strongest condemnation. It shows to what 
depths men will go to accomplish their purposes. But the major got 
Back at them ali right; and his friends all over the South, even those 
who do not know him personally, will rejoice with him. (Florence 
(Ala,) Times.) 


{Reprints from Tennessee newspapers, Banner, Feb. 12.1 
WHAT TENNESSEE PAPERS Sar. 
MAJ. B. B. STAHLMAN. 


etted that the loyalty of such a man as E. B, Stahl- 


It is to be re 
in Tennes- 


man, after his long, useful, patriotic, and loyal eltizenshi 


gée, should be called in question; for even If he had not been, techni- 
call , naturalized, everybody knows that he considered himself a citizen 
of nnessee and of Nashville, and everybody so treated him, for he 


has been a voter in that city for years. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever. Maj. Stahlman has shown beyond any doubt that he is a natu- 
Yalized citizen, and the Department of Justice at Washington has 
passed on that question and forever set it at rest. It must be ap- 
parent that there is some one or more of Maj. Stahlman's personal 
enemies behind the effort to injure if not destroy him, and that they 
were not actuated by any geod motive or purpose to serve the best 
interest of the country. but, on the contrary, were influenced by r- 
sonal spleen and were guilty of bad citizenship in attempting at this 
time to infure a man and ap enterprise contributing their best energies 
to the country’s needs. No man who reads the Nashville Banner can 
get the idea that it is being used other than for the national welfare 

We are not advised as to who or what interest is behind this unjust 
attack on Maj. Stahlman, but we see no reason why he should not ex- 
pose those who would. if they could, destroy him; for whoever they 
are, if prompted b ersonal spleen or other bad motive, they are un- 
worthy citizens an deserve to be watched, (Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle.) 

A BIG STICK. 

His pursuers have learned that Maj. E. B. Stahlman carries a bi 
stick and is not averse upon occasion to using it. (Knoxville Journa 
and Tribune.) 

HE STANDS von THE RIGHT. 

The men who are trying to discredit Maj. Stahiman by calling atten- 

tion to his citizenship nad best pluck the beam from their own eyes. 
* Whatever be said of his citizenshi and he has proven that to the 

satisfaction of ali—he stands for the right. He makes mistakes, but 

be is not a petty pwelit.cian. To say the least, he is bigger than the 
(Watertown Herald.) 


met who are trying to besmirch his character, 


{Reprints from Tennessee newspapers, Banner, Feb. 16.) 
WHAT TENNESSEE Papers Sax. 
LOYAL AND FAITHFUL, 

The attempt of the Tennesseean and American to injure M Stahl- 
man has been one of the best advertisements for (he arene have 
seen in some time. It has been the occasion of bringing forth many 
complimentary notices of Maj. Stahiman that show him to be one of 
Tennessee’s most Joyal and faithful citizens—a mun who is appreciated 
by all true Tennesseeans for the valuable services he has rendered the 
State during his long and useful career. (Bedford County Times.) 


SPITEFUL wan. 


Concerning the little spiteful war made on Maj. E. B. Stahlman b 
Luke Lea and the Tennesseean, the Memphis News-Scimitar 22 
will be a blessing to Tennessee when Luke Lea, colonel in the National 


Guard by the generosity and bad 8 of Tom Rye, pitches his 
tent in France and finds himself where be can no longer be a disturbing 
factor in Tennessee tles. Thus far his official duties have inter- 


fered in no way with his personal and selfish designs. Maj. E. B. 
Stahlman earned his eternal ingratitude the day he was Instrumental 
in electing him to the Senate, and he nas dogged him ever since with 
villainous persistence, not only to wreak vengeance upon bim personally, 
but to d y the influence of his newspaper, * * There isn't a 
more patriotic honorable, or more generous man in the United States, 
He reared a large family and his children and their children are a 
credit to this country. Maj. Stahlman is now an old man, but he 
has as many friends as Luke Lea bas enemies, and no man could wish 
for more.” All of which the Index heartily indorses. (Bedford County 


Index.) 
COWARDLY AND CONTEMPTIBLE. 


The cowardly and contemptible effort to discredit Maj. StahIman. of 
the Nashville nner, was simply another example of editorial jealousy 
and malicious spite. And the storm of indignation it aroused 18 simply 
553 the re N the pan — will 175 support a news- 

r epends upon lies and appeals o to the prejudice of t 
ae oh minority. (Morristown Republic.) 5 0 * 


THE TRUMP PLAYED, 


Maj. Stahlman waited until his enemies had 
then he played his trump. You have to get up 
over on the major. (Sparta News.) 


[Forum letter, Banner, Feb. 21.] 
DEFENSE OF MAJ, STAHLMAN, 
To the EDITOR OF THe BANNER: 


In reading in the columns of the Banner of some of those who critt- 
cize Maj. Stahlman on bis loyalty, I want to say I have a reader 
of the Banner for three years and I have never doubted Maj. Stahlman's 
loyalty to the United States. 

There is no bape that has come out in defense of America more 
urgent and patriotic than the Banner. 

The Banner has man 
defend their country an 
this; and this is a duty which everyone should perform whether in 
the trenches, in the factory, or behind the wer handles. A man has 
three duties to perform: A duty to his God, bis country, and his home. 
A man who will not defend ese duties is a coward. I am not a 
war lord like the Kaiser and Hindenburg, but I believe we should carry 
the war to a finish or till the Kaiser asks for peace which will be ever- 
lasting. 

I am not from what some would call a warring family, but I am 
proud of the fact that my ancestors have been soldiers in all of 
America’s wars. from Bunker Hill to Vera Cruz and from Gettysburg 
to Santiago’s grim walls. 

Both of my grandfathers served in the Confederate army. and one 
of them char. with Pickett up that blood-stained slope at Gettysburg, 
and I still honor bis memory, and I am proud of the fact that some of 
his grandsons are 83 their country in tbe world war. Let us 
bury oid dges and politics and stand firm side by side, and back 
up these boys who are giving their lives in defense of peace. There 
will be many vacant chairs in homes: there will be streams of tears 
that will be shed for those who return not. Think of the mothers 
sending their nearest and dearest to the bloody battle flelds of France. 
For the dearest thing on earth to a mother is her son; so let not those 
war mothers look us in the face and say you did not do your duty. 


L. D. Sanpgerson. 


played thelr last card, 
efore day to put one 


times appealed to masses of the people to 
help win the war, and no one dares to deny 


Buurus MILLS, Tenn. 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I have heard the statement 
made by my colleague [Mr. McKerrar] concerning the com- 
ments of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHexxuan] upon the 
Attorney General, and his action in dismissing Mr. Campen, 
assistant district attorney at Nashville, Tenn., for what he 
considered improper conduct in connection with the case of 
Maj. E. B. Stahlman, and I can add little to what he has so well 
said. 

I have personal knowledge of what facts were submitted to 
the Attorney General and upon which he held that Maj, Stahiman 
was not an alien enemy and required to register under the 
proclamation of the President, but a duly naturalized American 
citizen, and have seen the correspondence between him and Mr, 
Campen, and my colleague has stated them correctly. 

Maj. Stahiman came to the city of Washington on business of 
a public nature just previous to the time alien enemies were 
required to be registered. While here he told me that his 
status as, a citizen was being agitated and misrepresented by 
some parties in Nashville, and submitted te me the facts in 
regurd to his birth, emigration to West Virginia, then a part 
of Virginia, with his father and mother, the subsequent: death 
of his father, the remarriage of his mother, and the subs- 
quent naturalization of his stepfather, Mr. Harnish, while he 


1918. 
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was yet a minor. and a certified copy- of the record of the 


naturalization of Mr. Harnish. I had no doubt, upor the facts 
given me, but that he was an American citizen, but sug- 
gested to him that the best way to have the matter settled 
and forestall all efforts to harass him was to submit the facts 
to the Department of Justice and have his status finally deter- 
mined. 

He believed he was a duly naturalized American citizen and 
was conscious of his loyalty to our Government and did not 
want to be misrepresented. I had him then make out a state- 
ment of the facts not appearing of record and transmitted them 
to the Department of Justice with a request for an opinion 
upon them. That statement was made in my office here in 
Washington, in the absence of papers and family records of 
Maj. Stahlman. The Attorney General was of the opinion, as 
stated in the letter read by Senator McKettar, that upon those 
facts Maj. Stahlman was a duly naturalized American citizen, 
and not an alien enemy. 

Immediately after Maj. Stahlman went home, which was in 
a few days, he wrote me that there were some inaccuracies in 
dates and names in the statement he had prepared in my office, 
and which I had transmitted to the Department of Justice, 
and inclosed a corrected statement which, upon his request, I 
filed with the Department of Justice. The corrections were 
wholly immaterial and did not change the legal aspects of the 
ease. 

There was no question of loyalty or disloyalty discussed or 
involved, the sole inquiry being whether Maj. Stahlman was 
an alien enemy or a naturalized American citizen. When the 
Lusitania was sunk, I believe a flagrant and just cause of war 
against Germany existed, and have held to that opinion ever 
since. I voted for the declaration of war against Germany, 
and for every measure that President Wilson had advised and 
the Congress has enacted into law for the vigorous prosecution 
of the war; and have been familiar with the war spirit in 
Tennessee, and the attitude of our public men in regard to it 
from the day the declaration of war was made. Maj. Stahl- 
man in his paper, the Nashville Banner, came out strong for 
America and against Germany, promptly, and, as I remember, 
immediately urged all the force of the Banner capable of bear- 
ing arms to volunteer, promising to pay their dependents one- 
half of their salaries while absent in the service of their coun- 
try, and I understand that every member of his family within 
the military age is now in the Army. 

I believe that if there had been any question of Maj. Stahl- 
man’s loyalty and patriotism, I would have known it, and such 
a thing did not occur to me when I submitted the facts relating 
to his citizenship to the Department of Justice. He has long 
been one of the most prominent and influential citizens of Nash- 
ville and of Tennessee, and has always taken a leading and 
active part in everything that tended to the upbuilding of the 
city and State; and, as evidenced by the almost unanimous 
voice of the press of the State, when he was attacked as an 
alien enemy by the Tennesseean and American, has the con- 
fidence and good will of the majority of his fellow citizens. 
When I received the letter of the Attorney General, to which I 
have referred, I mailed it, as I now remember, to Maj. Stahl- 
man, and heard nothing more of the matter until my attention 
was called to a communication in the Tennesseean and Ameri- 
can purporting to be from Washington, to the effect that the 
Department of Justice had given out an opinion that Maj. 
Stahlman was an alien enemy, followed by an interview of 
Mr. Campen, the assistant district attorney, extolling the loyaity 
and patriotism of Maj. Stahlman. I called up someone at the 
Department of Justice and asked what the communication to 
the Tennesseean and American meant, but no one there knew 
anything about it, and I was informed that no such informa- 
tion had been given out to anyone. Of all of which I informed 
Maj. Stahlman. The next thing I heard of the case was that 
Mr. Campen had been removed, and Mr. Littleton appointed in 
his place, which I learned from Nashville newspapers. If Maj. 
Stahlman had any connection with the removal of Mr. Campen 
I do not know it, and I have no reason to believe that he made 
any effort to remove him. 

The Attorney General has informed me that the removal was 
made for the good of the service growing out of the conduct of 
Mr. Campen in connection with the Stahlman case, wherein he 
displayed bitterness and extreme partisanship that unfitted him 
for the position. I know of no facts connected with this case 
which warrant the charge or inference that Mr. Campen was 
removed for desiring to prosecute Maj. Stahlman for disloyalty, 
nor do I know of anything connected with the case tending to 
show that the Attorney General favered or desired- to favor 
Maj. Stahlmun in the investigations that were made. The facts 
submitted to him have not been successfully controverted, and 


upon them the opinion given by him was unquestionably sound. 
I was not present when the Senator from IIlinois referred to 
this matter in his speech last Friday and knew nothing about 
it until after the Senate had adjourned, when I was informed 
of it by my colleague, who stated that he had obtained his in- 
formation from Senator WaAtsH. I was engaged that evening 
working upon the passport bill, which was -hen pending before 
the Judiciary Committee and to-day passed by the Senate. Had 
I been present, I would have given the facts as I have here 
stated them, which I believe fully exonerate the Attorney Gen- 
eral from any suspicion of failure to discharge his duties, and 
Maj. Stahiman from the charge of disloyalty. I do not believe 
that the distinguished Senator from Illinois would have made 
the unfavorable comments contained in his speech as it appears 
in the Recorp this morning if he had been in possession of the 
facts and not been misled by some designing persons who are 
hostile to Maj. Stahlman and desired to injure him by un- 
founded insinuations of disloyalty, even to the extent of mis- 
ae and traducing the Attorney General of the United 
tates. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I omitted to say, in addi- 
tion, that Maj. Stahlman has one or two—I do not know which 
grandsons in the Army now. 1 omitted also another matter 
of very considerable importance. The Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Watsu] is present, and, inasmuch as my statements have 
been questioned, I should like to ask the Senator If I am correct 
in the statement that I have made as to what took place in this 
Chamber on last Friday when the speech was made by the 
Senator rom Illinois [Mr. SHerman], which is published in to- 
day's RECORD. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, “the very head and front of my 
offending” in this matter hath this extent, no more 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield to me to say that he 
has not offended at all, so far as I am concerned? 

Mr. WALSH. I appreciate that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank him for having taken the part of 
the Attorney General of the United States under the circum- 
stances; and I say to him that, in my judgment, the Attorney 
General of the United States deserved his attitude in the matter 
on that day. 

Mr. WALSH. I was sitting in the gallery with a lady friend 
when the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHerman] made his ref- 
erence to the matter which has given rise to this discussion. As 
I recall, he stated that the removed assistant district attorney 
had represented in some way—I think, perhaps, through the 
public press—that he had been removed because he was too 
active in the prosecution of persous charged with disloyalty. 
Feeling that that was in a way at least an unjust insinuntion 
against the Attorney General, I came to the floor and simply 
asked the Senator from Illinois if he had seen the statement 
made in the public press to the effect that the assistant district 
attorney was removed because he had not been suflicieutly vig- 
orous in the prosecution of persons charged with disloyalty and 
other similar crimes. 

It is needless for me to say that I was not prompted in the 
action that I took by the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
MoRKRLLAn] or by the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sums!] or anyone else. I usually act upon my own impulse 
and motion when I address the Senate. The junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] is quite right in his statement 
that he was not in the Chamber at the time at all, and apparently 
kow nothing about the incident until I told him about it in the 
lobby. 

I might say the same with respect to the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]. I have no recollection of seeing that 
Senator in the Chamber; and I have never talked to him about 
the matter, even, until this day. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BANKHEAD, I desire to ask the Senator from Ohio if 
he intends to go on any further this evening with the bill he has 
in charge? 

Mr. POMERENE. No. I was going to move, in the absence 
of the Senator from Alabama, that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I asked the question because I want to 
have a short executive session before we adjourn. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 
42 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
May. 10, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian, ; 
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NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 9, 1918. 
CONSUL GENERAL, 

Ernest L. Harris, of Minois, formerly a consul general of 
class 5, assigned te Stockholm, to be a consul general of class 5 
of the United States of America. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
VETERINARY CORPS. 
To be veterinarians with rank from January 27, 1918. 


Asst. Veterinarian Charles H. Jewell. 
Asst. Veterinaricn William A. Sproule. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 9, 1918, 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
H. LaRue Brown to be Assistant Attorney General. 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 

Henry A. Skeggs to be United States marshal, northern dis- 
trict of Alabama. 

Christopher C. Gewin to be United States marshal, southern 
district of Alabama. 

TRANSFER TO THE AcTIVE List oF THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY. 


Capt. George L. Byroade to be major. 
TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE Anux. 
INFANTRY. 
To be colonel. 
Lieut. Col. George L. Byroade. 
To be lieutenant colonels. 
Maj. Fred W. Bugbee, and 
Maj. George L. Byroade. 
To be major. 
Capt. Fred W. Bugbee. 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 

Lieut. Charles M. Austin to be a lieutenant commander. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to bo Hen- 
tenants: 

Charles M. Cooke, þr., 

Mervyn 8. Bennion, 

Walter E. Brown, 

Chester C. Jersey, 

Earle C. Metz. 

Frederick C. Sherman, 

Josiah O. Hoffman, jr, 

John L. Riheldaffer, 

Alfred Y. Lanphier, 

George L. Dickson, 

Scott B. Macfarlane, 

Harl W. Spencer, jr., — 

Roger W. Paine, 

Lybrand P. Smith, 

William E. Baughman, 

Howard S. Jeans, 

Edward B. Lapham, 

Cecil T. Johnston, 

Everett D. Capehart, 

Joseph L. Nielson, 

Frank C. McCord, 

Ames Loder, 

John W. Reeves, jr., 

Guysbert B. Vroom, 

Glenn F. Howell. 

Sherwood Picking. 

Francis M. Collier, 

William F. Callaway, 

Harrison R. Glennon, 

Ralph E. Dennett, 

Charles G. McCord, 

William J. Butler, 

Robert H. English, 

Carroll Q. Wright. jr., and 

Jnmes G. B. Gromer, 

Ensign Hervey A. Ward to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 

Surg. Albert J. Geiger to be a medical inspector with the 
rauk of commander. 

Civil Engineer De Witt C. Webb to be a civil engineer with 
the rank of commander. 

Nontswuln James J. Joyce to be a chief boatswain. 

Machinist- Albert A. Hooper to be a chief machinist. - 


Lieut. William C. Faus to be a lieutenant commander for tem- 
porary service. 7 

Lieut. Radford Moses to be a lieutenant commander for tem- 
porary service. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Clifton E. Denny to be a lieutenant for 
temporary service. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Theodore F. C. Walker te be a lieuten- 
ant for temporary service. 

85 rpenter Daniel Campbell to be an ensign for temporary 
service. 

The following-named temporary warraut officers to be ensigns 
for temporary service: 

Roy Childs, 

George H. Toepfer, 

Henry J. Behrends, 

Hardy M. James, 

William H. Meyer, 

Will F. Roseman, 

Joseph A. Ouellet, 

Howard E. Haynes, 

Gustav A. C. Leutritz, 

Thomas Noland, 

Walter A. Krueck, 

Leo J. Sutton, 

John B. Manghan, 

Alexander O. Schory, 

Luther C. Crow, 

Jesse G, McFarland, 

Simon P. Swynenburg, 

Joie C. Wilkins, 

John Reid, 

Charles R. Shaw, 

James C. Humphrey, 

Patrick J. Sullivan, 

John J. Coogan. and 

Herbert A. Anderson. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns for temporary 


service: 


William G. Burgess, 
Arthur E. Le Gros. 
William E. Bringhurst, 
Robert E. Dwyer, 
Leland C. Poole, 
Chester C. Rounds, 
Herbert J. Wiker, 
George W. Brown, 

John Cusick, 

Clarence E. each, 
Claudius G. Pendill, 
John M. O'Neil, 

John S. Danner, 

John P. Dix, 

Glenn F. Hulse, 
Robert E. Davenport, 
Ralph B. Raymond, jr, 
Louis Verbrugge. 
Raymond L. Morrissey, 
Walter Hansen, 
George W. Adams, and 
Rudolf Winzer. 

The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval 


Reserve Force to be ensigns for temporary service: 


Charles J. Ingersoll, 

Albert J. Courtney, and 

Edward J. Bermingham. 

Ensign Jay B. Coon, of the National Naval Volunteers, to be an 


ensign for temporary service, 


The following-named pharmacists to be assistant surgeons, 


with the rank of lieutenant {junior grade), for temporary. 
service: 


James A. Winterbottom, 
John Haupt, 

Charles E. Reinhardt, 
Robert E. Weaver, 
Charles Schaffer, 
Thomas A. Stareck, 
Paul V. Tuttle, 

‘Carl A. Setterstrom, 
James Holden, 

Fred A. Payne, 
Thomas E. Keut, 
Henry L. Gall, 

Allen F. Bigelow, 
Tobais B. Weaver, 
Paul F. Dickens, 
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Henry C. Kellers, 

Albert H. Benhard, 

Charles F. Wood. 

Edward G. Dickinson, 

Roy Aikman, 

Jason H. Barton, 

Edwin G. Swann, 

William T. Gildberg, 

Thomas J. Murphy, 

John H. Schreiter, 

Lawrence Zembsch, 

Joseph A. Ortolan, 

Abraham T. Schwartz, 

Joseph C. Gill, 

Alexander J. Link, 

DeWitt C. Allen, 

Samuel J. Seckelman, 

Fred H. Stewart, 

Ervin C. Eastman, 

Walter W. Wade, 

William M. Benton, 

Henry B. Schreurs, 

Loring Nottingham, 

Harold B. Sanford, 

Corliss P. Dean, 

Nord F. Smith, 

Clyde E. Snider, 

Glen D. Sipe, 

Benjamin W. Claggett, 

Edgar L. Sleeth. 

Jeremiah Harris. 

Rodney J. Youngkin, i 

Walter H. MacWilliams, 

Roscoe C. Rowe, 

Willie R. Joiner, 

George L. Crain, 

Paul Hapke, 

Leon H. French, 

Lloyd C. Sims, 

Edwin R. McColl, =- 

Newton W. Parke, 

Harry G. Danilson, 

Charles P. Hines. 

Edward G. Dennis, 

Stanley J. Kinkaid, 

William T. Minnick, 

Robert R. Hinnant, 

John G. Baisch, 

Herman C. Roe, 

Charles Pcek, and 

Boyce L. Brannon, 5; 72 >: 

The following-named pay clerks to be assistant paymasters 
with the rank of ensign for temporary service! 

Samuel I, Marks, 

Walter E. Brown, and 

Harry E. Gross. 


POSTMASTERS, 
NEBRASKA, 


Edwin S. Updike, Chappell, 

Lottie L. Colby, Marquette. 

C. Earl Steuteville, Bridgeport. 
NEW YORK. 


John Chester Jubin, Lake Placid Club. 
Alfred G. Tucker, Minetto. 

William F. Winterbotham, Old Forge. 
James H. Butler, Scottsville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, May 9, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lewing prayer: 

We thank Thee, our Father in heaven, that through the 
wide-world contest and the terrible conditions resulting there- 
from men are finding their souls and being brought nearer to 
The >, through a deeper, broader, and more abiding faith; that 
religion is stirring the hearts of men as never before. 

Sectarianism, creeds, dogmas, wild speculations abeut the 
future are diminishing through a more rational view of life and 
its far-reaching purposes. 

Never was there a time when the sympathy of men was more 
widely spread, as evidenced by charity, philanthropy, patriotism; 
self-sacrifice, which are moving men toward the Hill of Calvary. 


Grant, we beseech Thee, that the hallowed work may con- 
tinue till all hearts shall be purified, glorified, and an everlast- 
ing peace bless the world and hallow Thy name, in the spirit 


of the Master. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 
TD LIBERTY LOAN. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have received information 
from the mountains of Kentucky, where the spirit of true liberty 
and patriotism always dwells [applause], and where the con- 
scription law at the time of its enactment was not very popular, 
that in every city, town, and county the third liberty loan has 
been largely oversubscribed, and in some instances several times 
over. I have not yet received the complete reports from the 
tenth congressional district, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent in this body, but the reports I have received show large over- 
subscriptions. Paintsville and Prestonsburg, on the Big Sandy, 
have both largely exceeded their quotas. The city of Hazard. of 
public-building fame [applause], has oversubscribed its quota 
more than 150 per cent. My home city of Pikeville, which 
probably many of you remember in the same connection [ap- 
plause], and the city of Whitesburg, and Letcher County, in 
which it is located, have oversubscribed their respective quotas 
by 300 per cent. [Applause.] 

I read the following telegrams which I have received: 

Hazard, KY., May 9, 1918. 


Hon. Jonx W. LANGLEY, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Perry County subscribed $165,700 third liberty loan, which is over 4 
per cent in excess of allotment. More than 1,100 persons bongor bon bonds. 


[Applause.] 
Hazarp, Ky., May 9, 1918. 
Hon. Jonx W. LANGLEY, 
Washington, D. C. 
Perry County 50 per cent over quota third liberty loan. 
HAZARD HERALD. 
[Applause. ]} 
WHITESBURG, Kr., May 9, 1918, 
Hon. Joun W. LANGLEY. 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Whitesburg fully exceeds treble its quota of an „000. Letcher County 


exceeds treble its quote, over $80,000. Perry County exceeded its quota 
about $50,000. ; os m 
. . Day. 


[Applause.] 
PAINTSVILLE, Kr., May 9, 1918. 
Hon. JOHN W. LANGLE 
Washington, D. 0.: 
All eastern Kentucky counties subscribed full quota and many over. 
Johnson 30 per cent over. 
Jonx E. BucKINGUAM, 
LApplause. ] 


Hon. Joun W. LANGLE 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Pikeville exceeds its quota third liberty loan fully 500 per cent, and 
entire county largely in excess. 
Fon Rods. 


PIKEVILLE, Kr., Moy 9, 1918. 


[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I have other reports, which I shall not take the 
time to read, which indicate that in the mountain sections of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and, indeed, 
throughout that entire mountain region, the people are rallying 
to the support of the Nation’s flag, as they have always done 
throughout the history of the Republic. [Applause.] 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. GALLIVAN, from the Committee on Appropriations, re- 
ported the bill (H. R. 12000) making appropriations for the 
payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, 
which was read a first and second time, and, with the accom- 
panying report (No. 543), ordered printed and referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California reserves all 
points of order. 

MOTHERS’ DAY. 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the House concurrent resolu- 
tion which I send to the desk and ask to have rend. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the concurrent 
resolution (No. 40), which the Clerk will report. 
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The Merk rend as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatirer (the Senate concurring), 
That with the approach of Mothers” Day the attention of the Nation 
be directed to the patriotic sacrifice made by the mothers of our land 
in freely offering their sons to bear arms and, if need be, die in defense 
of libe and justice: that in N of tbis great sacrifice. the 
President of the United States be. and be is hereby, respectfully re- 
guested to recommend in the observance of Sunday, May 12, 1918. as 

others’ Day that the pi of the United! States offer fervent prayers 
to Almighty God for tile vine blessing on the mothers of our country, 
especiaily those having sons serving under our fag ughout the 


world. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 


The resolution was. agreed to. 


MANUFACTURE OF GOVERNMENT SUPPLIES AT ATLANTA, GA., PENI- 
TENTIARY. 


The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned on Tuesday 
last it was dividing on the adoption of House resolution 335, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 275. 

Resolved, That 2 m the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 8938; that there 
shall be not exceeding one hour of general debate, to be equally. divided 
between thore supporting and those opposing the bill, which debate 
shall be confined to the saidi bill at the ehh of which time the bill 
shail be read for amendment under the five-minute rule, and at the 
conclusion of such reading the committee shall rise and report the 
bill to the House, together with the amendments, if any, ereupon 
the previous question; shall be considered as ordered upon the bill and 
all amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. . 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordered on 
this resolution. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was takem; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mappen.) there were—nyes 42. noes 43. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Spenker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman. from. Texas: makes the point 
of order thut there Is no quorum present. Evidently there is not. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeunt at Arms will 
notify absentees. and the Clerk will call the roll. The question 
is. on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and there were—yens 191, nays 132, 
answered“ present“ 4, not voting 103, as follows: 


Currie, Mich. Hamilton, N. T. McKinley Sanford 
Dale, Vt. Jaxkell McLaughlin, Mich Seott, Mich, 
Dallinger Haugen Madden Solis 
Darrow Hawley Magee Siegel 
Davidson Hayes Merritt Sloan 
Dempsey Hersey Miller, Minn, Smith. Idaho 
Dewalt Hicks Miller, Wash. Smith, Mich, 
Dunn Hull, lowa Montague staford 
Dyer Husted Moore, Pa. Steenerson 
Edmonds Hutchinson Moores, ind, Sterling, III. 
Ellsworth Ireland Morin Stiness 
Esch Johnson, Wash. Mott Strong 
Farr Juul Mudd Swift 
Fordney Kahn Nichols. Mich. Tague 
Francis Kearns Norton Tilson 
Freeman Kennedy, Iowa Osborne Timbertake 
Gallivan Kennedy, R. I. Parker. N. J. Tinkham 
Gillett Kiess, Pa. Parker, N. T. Towner. 
Glynn Kinkaid Peters Vestal 
Good Knutson Phelan Voi 
Goodall Kraus Purnell Walsh 
Gould Kreider Ramsey Ward 
Graham, III. La Follette Ramseyer Watson, Pa, 
Green. lowa Langley Reed Wheeler 
Greene, Mass. Lundeen Robbins White. Me. 
Greene, Vt. McArthur Rogers Wilson, III. 
Griest McCulloch Rose Winslow 
Hadley McFadden Rowe Wood, Ind. 
Hamilton, Mich. McKenzie Sanders, Ind, Woods, Iowa 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4, 
Dowell Dupré Emerson Rodenberg 
NOT VOTING - 103. 

Barkley Elliott Kelly. La. Rowland 
Beakes Estopinal Kettner Sanders, La. 
Boshlin Fairchild, B. L. King Samlers: N. T. 
Booher Fairchild, G. W. LaGuardia Saunders, Va. 
Brodbeck Fairfield Lazaro Sehail 
Brumbaugh Flynn Leblbach Scott, Iowa 
Campbell. Pa. Focht Little ett. Fu. 
Carew Foss Littiepage bull; 
Carter, Mass. Foster London rs 
Chandler, N. T. Frear Longworth Slayden 
Chureb Fuller, III. Lufkin Small 
Claypool Gallngher McCormick Smith, C. B. 
Cleary Garland McLaughlin, Pa, Snook 
Coady Graham, Pa, Maher Sullivan 
Connelly, Kans, Gray, Ala Mann Sweet 
Costello Gray, N. J. Mason Switzer 
Crago Griffin Meeker Templeton 
Curry, Cal, Heaton Nelson Thompson 
Davis Heintz Paige uwa ye 
Denison Hollingsworth Porter Vare 

les Hood Powers Waldow 
Dillon Howard Price ason 
Donovan Humphreys Rankin Willams 
Dooling Jacoway Reavis Woodyard 
Drukker Johnson, S. Dak. Riordan Zihlman 
Eagan Kelley, Mich. Robinson 


So the resolution was agreed to, 


YRAS—19t. 
Alexander Drane Lee, Ga. Shackleford 
Almon Eagle Lesher Shallenberger 
Anderson Elston Lever Sherley 
Ashbrook Evans Linthicum Sherwood 
Aswell Ferris aek Shouse 
Ayres Fens Lonergan Sim» 
Baer Fields Lunn Sinnott 
Bankhead aher McAndrews Binion 
Barnhart \ Flood McClintie Slem 
Bell Er, neh McKeown Smith, T. F. 
Black Fuller, Mass, McLemore Snell 
Blackmon andy Maostield Snyder 
Bland Gard Mapes Steagall 
Blanton Garner Martin Stedman 
Borland Garrett, Tenn, Mays Steele 
Bran Garrett, Tex. Montell Stepbens, Miss, 
Britten Glass Moon Stephens, Nebr, 
Buchanan Godwin, N. C. Morgan Sterling, La. 
Burnett Goodwin, Ark, Neely Stevenson 
Burroughs Gordon Nicholls. S. C. Sumners 
Byrnes, S. C. Greg Nolan Talhott 
Byrns, Tenn. Hamill Oldfieta Taylor, Ark. 
Caldwell Hamlin Oliver, Ala, Taylor, Colo, 
Campbell, Kans, Hard Oliver, F. X. Temple 
Cand) er, Miss, Harrison, Miss, Olney Thomas 
1l. Harrison, Va. O'Shaunessy ‘Tillman 

Caraway Hastings Overmyer Van Dyke 
Carlin Hayden Overstreet Venable 
Carter, Okla, Heflin Padgett Vinson 

ry Helm Par Volstead 
Clark, Fla. Helvering Piatt Walker 
Collier Hensley Polk Walton 
Connally, Tex. Hilliard Pou Watkins 
Cox Holland, Pratt Watson, Va, 
Crisp Houston Quin ven ver 

r Huddleston Ragsdale Webb 

Dale, N. T. Hull. Tenn. Rainey, H. J. Welling 
Decker goe Rainey, J. W. Welt, 
Delaney James Raker Whaley 
Dent Jotinson, Ky. Randall White. Ohio 
Denton Jones: ayburn Wilson, La, 
Dickinson. Keating Roberts Wilson. Tex. 

in Kehoe Romjue Wingo 
Dixon Key. Ohio Rouse Wise 
Dominick Kincheloe Rubey Wright 
Doolittle Kitchin Rucker Young, N. Dak, 
Doremus Larsen ssell Young, Tex. 
Houghton Lea, Cal, Saba th 

NAYS—1322: 

Anthony Rrowne Chandler. Okla, Cooper, W. Va. 
Austin Browning Clark. Pa. Cooper, Wis. 
Bacherach Butler Classom Copley 
Bowers Cannon Cooper, Ohio Cram 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Sears with Mr. DOWELL. 
. Scutty with Mr. Carter of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Lever with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD, 
Mr. Boon with Mr. Treapway. 
Mr. THompson with Mr. BURROUGHS. 
. Hoop with Mr, HEATON: 
. GALLAGHER with Mr. KING. 
. Sanpers of Louisiana with Mr. RODENBERG, 
. Esropinat with Mr. WAtpow. 
. Howard with Mr. EMERSON. 
Banki with Mr. CHanpier of New York, 
Mr. BesHLIN with Mr. COSTELLO: 
. Bropseck with Mr. Crago. 
. BrumbavuGcu with Mr. Curry of California, 
. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. Davis. 
Carew with Mr. Denison 
. CavrcH with Mr. DILLON. 
Mr. CLayrooL with Mr. ELLIOTT. 
Mr. CLeary with Mr. Zinraran. 
„ Coavy with Mr. FAIRFIELD: 
Mr. Cox xk of Kansas with Mr. FOCHT. 
. Dies. with Mr. Foss, 
. Donovan with Mr. FREAR. 
. DooLttna with Mr. GARLAND: 
Mr. Eacan with Mr. GraHam of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Furnn with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
. Foster with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
Mr. Gray of Alubuma with Mr. Lenneace, 
Mr. Gnirrix with Mr. LITTLE: 
Mr. HUMPHREYS. with Mr. LONGWORTH. 
Mr. Jacoway with Mr. LUEKIN. 
Hea Seeks of Pennsylvania with Mr. McLaucHuim of Penn» 
sylvania, 
Mr. Kerrner with Mr. Mason, 
Mr. Lazaro with Mr. Wason. 
Mr. Lrreriuzpace: with Mr. PAIGE. 
Mr. Mann with Mr. WILLIAMS. 
Mr. Price: with Mr. Reavis. 
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. Rrogpan with Mr. ROWLAND. 
„ Rosrnson with Mr. Saxbzus of New York. 
. Saunvers of Virginia with Mr. Woopyanrp. 
Schal. with Miss RANKIN, 
. Smarr with Mr. SWITZER. 
Suma with Mr. VARE. 
Mr. Brakes with Mr. Futter of Illinois. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr, Speaker, I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of the draft law. 
` The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the subject 
of the draft law. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3402) to fix the 
age limits for candidates for admission to the United States 
Naval Academy, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the conctirrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. 4244. An act for the relief of entrymen within the Castle 
Peak irrigation project, in Utah. 


ı ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 4208. An act authorizing postage rates on aeroplane mail; 

S. 1545. An act to amend the act of March 3, 1913, entitled 
“An act to regulate the officering and manning of vessels sub- 
ject to the inspection laws of the United States“; and 

S. 8402. An act to fix the age limits for candidates for admis- 
sion to the United States Naval Academy. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 8753. An act to amend section 8, title 1, of the act en- 
titled “An act to punish acts of interference with the foreign 
relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the 
United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce the 
criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 15, 1917, and for other purposes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 
To Mr. KETTNER, for two weeks, on account of having to re- 
turn to California on important business; and 
To Mr. GRIFFIN, for five days, on account of a death in his 
family. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House take up the conference reports on Senate joint resolutions 
123 and 124 prior to the consideration of the bill H. R. 8988, and 
that immediately after the disposition of those two conference 
reports that bill be in order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent, the special rule just passed to the contrary not- 
withstanding. to take up the conference report which the Clerk 
will report by title. 

Mr. DENT. There are two, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first one by title. 
You can not take up both at once, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 123) providing for the call into mili- 
tary service of certain classes of persons registered and liable for mili- 
tary service under the terms of the act of Congress approved May 18, 
1917, entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily 
the Military Establishment of the United States.” 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the other by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res 124) providing for the registration for 
military service of all male persons citizens of the United States or 
residing in the United States who have, since the 5th — June, 1917, 
and on or before the day set for the registration by proclamation by the 
President, attained the age of 21 years, in accordance with such rules 


and regulations as the President may prescribe under the terms of the 
act approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States“ 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to ask the gentleman who proffers this request why, 
when the House had just adopted a rule making one war measure 
immediately in order, the gentleman wishes that to be put aside 
in order to act upon these two other measures? 

Mr. DENT. Well, because it is thought that those are more 
important than the other two, to be perfectly frank with the 
gentleman. The question of registering the boys becoming 21 
years of age is certainly a very important measure and ought to 
be passed on by the House now in view of the fact that regu- 
lations have already been adopted by the Provest Marshal Gen- 
oalr office providing for such registration on the Sth day of 

une. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, still further reserving the right to 
object, I assume, of course, that the gentleman has just voted for 
this rule knowing that it provided for the immediate considera- 
tion of this measure, and he is, of course, aware that under the 
rule there is only one hour’s general debate permitted and that 
the bill is very brief and certainly it can not defer action upon 
his conference report but for a few hours at the most, and it 
seems to me that it is not orderly precedure for us to have a 
vote upon a rule making in order a measure which is urged as 
a war emergency bill and then immediately after we adopt the 
rule to ask by unanimous consent to defer action on that on 
account of the presentation of two conference reports. If the 
conference reports were offered prior to voting upon the rule, I 
presume it would have then been in order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman permit me 
to offer this suggestion? This rule came up and this vote came 
at this particular time because it was the unfinished business. 
Had it been the question of bringing forward this rule as an 
original proposition this morning it would not have been pre- 
sented, I feel quite sure, but the conference report would have 
had the right.of way. The Committee on Rules would not have 
insisted upon presenting a rule ahead of these conference re- 
ports, but the gentleman from Massachusetts realizes the par- 
liamentary situation in which the House is placed by reason 
of the action of Tuesday. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, Mr. Speaker; and I further realize that 
one, if not both, of these conference reports have been pending 
for some little time, and I want to ask the gentleman 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman is mistaken about that. One of 
these conference reports was not submitted until Tuesday after- 
noon late, while something else was pending in the House, 

Mr. WALSH. When was the other submitted? 

Mr. DENT. That has been pending about a week. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, does the gentleman think—— 

Mr. DENT. The first report is a disagreement and the re- 
port of Tuesday was an agreement. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, this seems to be 
a controversy between the Atlanta Penitentiary and the Army of 
the United States, and I think we ought to hear what is going on. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has tried to get order three or 
four times. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I simply want to ask the gentle- 
man from Alabama if he believes it is particularly urgent at this 
time that the action upon the penitentiary measure, which has 
just been made in order, should be set aside in order to act upon 
these conference reports, and if he thinks that if the conference 
reports were delayed until after the penitentiary bill was dis- 
posed of that the military situation in the country would be 
seriously affected? 

Mr. DENT. I think the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
agree with me that the conference reports are of far more im- 
portance than the Atlanta Penitentiary proposition. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I do not object in view of that state- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will read the first conference 
report. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 522). 


The eommittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the resolution 
(S. J. Res. 123) providing for the calling into military service 
of certain classes of persons registered and liable for military 
service under the terms of the act of Congress approved May 18, 
1917, entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase tem- 
por:.rily the Military Establishment of the United States,” hav- 
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ing met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
On the amendment of the House the conferees have been un- 
able to agree, 
S. H. DENT, Jr., 
W. J. FIELDS, 
JULIUS KAHN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
GEo. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede from 
its amendment to Senate joint resolution 123. 

The SPEAKER., The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] 
moves that the House recede from its amendment to Senate joint 
resolution 123. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker. a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. If the House should recede and concur in 
the amendment of the Senate, it would take precedence of the 
motion that the House further insist? 

The SPEAKER, Yes. 

Mr, CANNON. So I will give notice that if this motion is 
voted down I will, if somebody else does not, move that the House 
further insist on its disagreement. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KAHN. The bill is in this shape: It came from the Sen- 
ate without a provision for credits to volunteers. The House put 
that amendment into the bill. Is the only motion that can be 
made a motion to recede? 

The SPEAKER. A motion to recede ends it; that is, if it 
should prevail. 

Mr. CANNON. This motion would take precedence, that the 
House do further insist? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WALSH. To make a further parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. If the motion to recede fails of adoption, will It 
be necessary for the House to further insist? 

The SPEAKER. Not necessarily. It can do it if it wants 
to do so. 

Mr. WALSH. Will it be in order to do so? 

The SPEAKER. If the motion to recede is defeated, that 
would be tantamount to insistence. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. NORTON. May we have the House amendment read? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the House amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House amendment: Page 2, line 10, after the word “ residing,” insert 
a comma and the following: “and credit shall be given on its quota to 
any State, Territory, District, or subdivision thereof, for the number 
of men who have entered the military or naval service of the United 
States from nr such State, Territory, District, or-subdivision thereof, 
since April 1, 1917, including members of the National Guard who were 


in Federal service on that date.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a brief explana- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, this resolution is what is known 
as the quota resolution, providing for the division of drafted 
men into four classes, or five, when including the exempted 
class. The House adopted an amendment providing that un- 
der this new classification credit should be given for volun- 
teers in each State and in each community, as provided in the 
original draft law of May 18 of last year. The Senatè in- 
sisted that that amendment should not be agreed to. The 
conferees came back to the House, as I promised when we 
went to conference, for instructions in the event that they 
could not agree, with a disagreement. I finally made up my 
mind to move to recede from the House amendment, not be- 
cause I have changed my original opinion, but because I think 
the matter is too unimportant to further delay legislation upon 
this proposition. 

Gen. Crowder, who has had charge of the draft law, insists 
that he could not execute the law satisfactorily with that pro- 
vision in it; the Secretary of War is in accord with Gen. Crow- 
der upon this proposition. They both appeared before the 
Committee on Military Affairs several days ago and insisted 


that the House amendment ought to be stricken from this bill. 
I called their attention to the fact that the President of the 
United States had voluntarily written me a letter, which I 
read to the House when this bill was before us, advocating the 
principle of credits for volunteers, and that I did not feel 
that I should move to recede unless the President himself had 
changed his mind. I was informed by the Secretary of War 
that the President 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER. 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tion. 

Mr. DENT. I hope the gentleman will let me finish my 
statement. r ; 
I was informed that the President of the United States had 
changed his mind upon this subject upon the presentation of 
certain specific facts that were worked out by Gen. Crowder 
from the questionnaires after the Military Committee had re- 
ported this bill to the House, these facts not being in the pos- 
session of the Military Committee or of Gen. Crowder at the 
time we reported this bill. I would like to have the letter 

of the President read from the Clerk's desk at this time. 
= ries SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
etter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Spenker 
For what purpose does the gentleman from 


To ask the gentleman a ques- 


Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 7, 1918. 

My Dear Mr. DENT: I take the liberty of 3 ou to say that 
I have become convinced that I was mistaken in adv tng ou recently 
with regard to the matter of credits in the draft legislation. When 
the matter was presented to me I had not fully analyzed, and I dare 
say that the gentlemen who presented the matter to me had not fully 
een ee the effects which would ensue by allowing credits for the 
number who had volunteered. do not know whether they have 
chan their opinion in the matter, but I have been convinced by 
the facts as presented to me by the War Department that I took a 
mistaken view of the matter, and I now write to say that ip my 
8 that mistake ought to be corrected. I hope that if I was 

nstrumental in any way in leading the committee of the House to 
the conclusion they came to you will express to them my_ apologies 
for not having looked into the facts more thoroughly before I advised. 
Cordially and sincerely, yours. 
(Signed) Wooprow WILSON. 
Hon. S. HURERT Dent, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield, and to whom? 

Mr. DENT. Not at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama declines to 
yield. 

Mr. DENT. I wish to make this additional statement, and 
then I am perfectly willing to yield to any gentleman during my 
time and give him a chance to discuss this proposition, because I 
intend to move the previous question on this motion. 

I have reached the conclusion, as I stated a little while ago, to 
make this motion to recede, not that I had changed my opinion, 
but because I think the practical effect is too small to warrant 
the delay in the passage of this legislation, Take, for instance, 
the situation under the facts presented by Gen. Crowder. My 
State, Alabama, would have to furnish between 28,000 and 29.000 
under this draft. The State of California, represented by my 
colleague on the committee [Mr. Kann], would get the benefit 
of credits and would not have to furnish any. But in the end, 
or the next call, Alabama would get credit for her 29,000, and 
California would not have any credit, so that in the end the re- 
sult will practically be the same, and it is too small a matter 
for us to delay this legislation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We have no access to the 
hearings of the Committee on Military Affairs, for reasons suffi- 
cient to the committee. But the gentleman from Alabama has 
stated that the Secretary of War and the Irovost Marshal 
General have appeared before the committee and have given 
their reasons for this legislation, and he has had read a letter 
from the President saying that he also has changed his mind 
upon this subject. The letter from the President, however, gives 
no reasons for the change of mind. Does the gentleman care to 
tell the House what was said by Secretary Baker and the Provost 
Marshal General as to their attitude, since the President has 
not indicated what induced him to change his mind? 

Mr. DENT. One of the main reasons that the Provost 
Marshal General gave was that in this draft some States and 
some communities would not furnish any soldiers at all. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In the State of Pennsylvania, 
I am told, this legislation will require an additional 25,000 men; 
that is to say, if no credit is given for volunteers. 

Mr. DENT. The State of Pennsylvania would get credit for 
that on the next draft, so that in the end it will work out just 
as fairly as any law of this kind could. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to work along with 
the gentlemen of the Committee on Military Affairs. Perhaps 
they are right in proceeding in executive session and without 
undue publicity. But it does seem that the House should have 
some information with regard to these changes of law when 
they affect the various States as they seem to affect mine. 

Mr. DENT. I am perfectly willing to put into the RECORD, so 
far as I am concerned, the figures that Gen. Crowder furnished 
to the committee as to how this would operate. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We should surely have some- 
thing upon which to exercise discretion as Members of Con- 
gress—— 

Mr. DENT. I am perfectly willing for them to be read. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will do that, 
very well. But he has admitted that two distinguished officials 
appeared before the committee and stated that they would like 
this thing done, though we have no reasons, and then he read 
a letter from the President, stating his change of mind, but 
giving no reasons, 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. What is the system of credits 
that will be adopted on the next draft that the gentleman 
speaks about? 

Mr. DENT. The system of credits will be this: If Alabama, 
as I stated, furnishes 29,000 soldiers on this call, and California 
none, then the next time class 1 is called California would be 
called before Alabama, 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DENT. In a moment. ‘ 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Then the system of credits is 
not to be abandoned, but still kept in effect? 

Mr. DENT. It is not to be entirely abandoned. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; I will yield to the gentieman from Cali- 
fornia, and then to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

Mr. KAHN, Mr. Speaker, under the provisions of the resolu- 
tion, with the House amendment, every State in the Union would 
get credit for all its volunteers as well as for the men who have 
been drafted from each State. That is the meaning of the 
language of the amendment that was put into the bill by the 
House. Figuring on the volunteers in the Army, the volunteers 
in the Navy, and the men who have been drafted, as well as the 
men who have been inducted voluntarily into the service since 
the order of December 15 last was promulgated, the quotas of 
the various States of the Union have been classified by the 
Provost Marshal General. That classification, I understand, 
the chairman of the committee desires to have read for the 
benefit of the House. 

Under that classification there are four States in the Union, 
or rather three States and the District of Columbia, that will 
not have to furnish a single man in the second draft, because 
their quota is ahead of what they would be required to furnish 
under the second draft. In other words, they have furnished 
to the Government more men than they would be called upon to 
furnish. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. If they have already done more than their 
duty, why should they be expected at this time to go ahead of 
what the others have done? 

Mr. KAHN. Because in the very next draft, under the lan- 
guage of the pending amendment, there will be a different condi- 
tion of affairs, and then they will have to do more than their 
duty, while some of the other States—— 

Mr. NORTON. How does that come about? 

Mr. BUTLER and Mr. GREEN of Iowa rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield, and to whom? 

Mr. KAHN. I am consuming the time of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. DENT]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama yielded to the 
gentleman from California some time. 

Mr. KAHN, I will yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Butter]. 

The SPEAKER. How much time did the gentleman from 
Alabama yield to the gentleman from California? 

Mr. DENT. Ten minutes. 


Mr. BUTLER. Let me ask the gentleman a question. Sup- 
pose we would have no subsequent draft, would it be fair to 
these States? 

Mr. KAHN. If the idea of the War Department prevails, and 
we are to furnish 3,000,000 men under the Army appropriations 
asked for, there must be subsequent drafts. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. KREIDER. As I understand it, the resolution provides 
that the quota to be furnished from each State shall be taken 
from class 1. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. KREIDER. Now. if it be true that we must possibly 
furnish 3,000,000 men, the number in class 1 will be exhausted. 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, no; the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. KREIDER. Assuming that it will be exhausted, upon 
what basis will the quota be obtained for the next draft, if class 
1 has been exhausted? 

Mr, KAHN. The presumption is that there will be other 
laws passed providing for additional drafts, by changes in the 
age limit, or by the invasion of classes 2, 3, 4, and so forth. 

Mr. KREIDER. Do I understand that the gentleman is of 
the opinion that in view of existing law, and in view of the 
resolution passed, the President is not empowered to call now 
anyone except those in class 1. 

Mr. KAHN. If this law goes through, that will be so. That 
is the very purpose of passing this resolution, namely, to ex- 
haust men in class 1 everywhere before class 2 is invaded any- 
where. 

Mr. KREIDER. I understand. I fully realize and agree with 
the gentleman from California that that is the proper policy to 
pursue; but I am apprehensive of the fact, because of recent 
developments, that class 1 will not furnish us the men we need 
to prosecute this war successfully, 

Mr. KAHN. I agree with the gentleman that if the war is to 
be a protracted one, I know that there are not enough men in 
class 1 as at present constituted, but it will yield the 3.000.000 
men who will be provided for in the proposed Army appropria- 
tion bill, which is now being considered by the Military Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the gentleman from Call- 
fornia what additional information he has to present to the 
House as a reason for the House reversing its action, which 
it took by an overwhelming vote on this question, other than that 
the President has changed his mind. 

Mr. KAHN. When the bill was up before the House, I stated 
that I was not in favor of the House amendment. The President 
has come to my way of thinking. I stated at that time that 
every State in the Union was getting credit for its Army volun- 
teers in an indirect way. Gentlemen from the Southern States 
made much of the fact that California had a small percentage 
in class 1. The reason has since developed. There were so 
many volunteers for the Army and Navy from California that 
did not go into class 1. They went into the service of their 
country before there was any classification. If they had not 
volunteered, class 1 would have been largely increased and our 
pereentage would have been that much greater, so that we got 
an indirect credit, which was exactly the thing that I said had 
oecurred under the classification system. 

Mr. DILL. The gentleman stated that when the next draft 
came the States, in furnishing men on this draft, if the credit 
system were used, would be called upon to furnish their men, 
Now, if between this draft and the next draft a sufficient num- 
ber of men should volunteer from these States, they would not be 
called upon again, would they? 

Mr. KAHN. Volunteering has run down very considerably. 
There is little volunteering now. 

Mr. DILL. They are volunteering in the Navy and in the 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. KAHN. They get credit for that in an indirect way, 
because that reduces their class 1 quota. 

Mr. DILL. Not necessarily. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; positively. 

Mr. DYER. If we should so act in this conference report as 
to agree with the motion of the chairman of the committee, will 
not that have the effect of retarding the volunteering of men 
for service, since the States, cities, and so forth, would receive 
no credit for it? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not think so. 

Mr. HAYES. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. I want to ask the gentleman how the States 
are to get credit for these volunteers, many of whom would 
never be put in class 1? Many of the volunteers are above the 
draft age and therefore can not be credited. 
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Mr. KAHN. 
unteered would be in class 1. 
from the War Department. 

Mr. DYER. That is correct information. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. NORTON. I am very anxious to have cleared up the 
statement made by the chairman of the committee [Mr. DENT] 
and by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann], that in the 
end it will make no material difference whether the House 
amendment is adopted ør not. I understood the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kann] to say that, taking the cases of Califor- 
nia and Alabama, if the House amendment is adopted the State 
of Alabama will be required to furnish 29,000 men and the 
State of California in this next call will be required to furnish 
ho men. Is that right? 

Mr. KAHN. That is correct. 

Mr. NORTON. Now, if the House amendment is adopted, 
then, if the next call is for a million men, on that hypothesis 
will California be required to supply a larger number of men 
in the third draft than it would if the State supplied its quota 
for the second call, without allowances for volunteers and other 
enlistments? I think not. If the House amendment is adopted, 
each State and each community will be required merely to sup- 
ply an equitable proportion of men for the Army. Why, if the 
House amendment is adopted, would not the percentage of men 
to be supplied in the third call be the same for California as 
for Alabama? 

Mr. KAHN. Because under the language of this resolution 
Alabama would get credit for the 29,000 men that she furnishes 
at this time, while California gets no credit at all; and the next 
time there is a call California would have to make up that defi- 
ciency. „ 

Mr. NORTON. I do not consider that deduction a correct one. 
The adoption of the House amendment will put Alabama and 
California on an equal basis as far as their apportionment is 
‘concerned, whereas if the House amendment is not adopted they 
will not be on an equal basis, but California and other States 
where volunteer enlistments have been large will be required to 
supply many more men than their fair and equitable proportion. 

Mr. KAHN. As I have repeatedly stated, California has re- 
ceived credit in an indirect way, which accounts for her low 
percentage in class 1, z 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? Š 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I have before me a chart 
issued by the Provost Marshal General’s office. I think it is 
dated back in December. It is a chart with reference to the 
enlistments. I think the proportions have not changed very 
much since that time. 

Mr. KAHN, I do not know whether they have or have not. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But, at all events, the gentleman is 
stating that by reason of the large enlistments made from 
California California would have no men to furnish if this 
amendment prevailed. 

Mr. KAHN. That is what the Provost Marshal General stated 
to the committee. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like to know, and I would 
like to have some gentleman state, and I would like to have 
the House hear, where the Provost Marshal General gets his fig- 
ures. I can not find them from any statement in this report he 
has made. They are not there. This statement is not in accord- 
ance with his report. His report that I have before me here 
shows the State of Oregon as highest in ratio of enlistments, 
and next is the District of Columbia; then Washington and 
Maine, and some of these other States that he figures will 
not have to furnish anything by reason of their enlistments 
being away down. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes more to the 

gentleman. ; 
- Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, of course that statement was made 
before the classification of men was taken up by the War 
Department. It was based on total population, and I think 
that report was made in December, probably. What is the 
date of it? a 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think it is December; but the pro- 
portions have not changed since then. 

Mr. KAHN. The proportions have changed in some of the 
States; in fact, in many of the States; but the figures that we 
now get from the War Department are based entirely on classi- 
fieation. The House amendment also provides for Navy credits, 
According to the figures, combining Army and Navy credits, 


The grenter percentage of those who have vol- 
That is the information we get 


three States in the Union will not have to furnish any men 

under this draft—California, Nevada, and Rhode Island—and 

I believe the District of Columbia, Connecticut, and Massa- 

chusetts will have to furnish only a very small percentage. 

Mr. OLNEY. Massachusetts would have to furnish 8 per 
cent, 

Mr. KAHN. I think Massachusetts would have to furnish 8 
per cent and Connecticut only 4 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Les. 

Mr. WALSH. If the House recedes from this amendment 
under what law will any credits be given for the next draft? 

Mr. KAHN. No law. There will be no credits given, and 
really the majority of the credits were given under the first 
draft law. 

Mr. WALSH. That did not include the Navy volunteers. 

Mr. KAHN. No; that did not include the Navy. That in- 
cluded all of the volunteers for the Army. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I understood the chairman of the com- 
mittee to say that there would be great difficulty in administer- 
ing the law with the House amendment, What is the difficulty? 

Mr, KAHN, The oflicials of the War Department notified 
the committee to that effect. Probably the chairman—— : 

Mr. O'SSHAUNESSY. There is nothing but that bald state- 
ment? 

Mr, KAHN, Oh, no; they furnished data to the committee. 

Mr. DENT. ‘They would have to rearrange and reorganize. 

* Mr. KAHN. Mr, Speaker, I yield back the remainder of my 
me, 8 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman yields back two minutes. 
Mr. DENT. Mr, Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 

man from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER]. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker. this amendment which 
we are asked to recede from passed the House by a vote of 292 
to 65, an overwhelming majority. It simply seeks to preserve 
in the law one of the fundamental things in the law as we 
passed it, and that is the giving of credits to those who volun- 
teer. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. Minn] asked the 
chairman of the committee if credits would be allowed in case 
this amendment was rejected, and I think he got the idea that 
credits were to be allowed. I want the House to understand 
that if the motion to recede prevails, no credits will any longer 
be allowed for volunteers. When the report of Gen. Crowder 
was made on the first draft you will find on page 17 of that 
report he has what he calls a banner roll—the banner roll of 
counties in the United States. He went to the trouble to print 
in the Recorp the name of eyery county that had furnished a 
sufficient number of volunteers for this Nation when it needs 
men to fight for it, so that the draft would not have to be 
applied to that county. He comes in now and asks you to pull 
down this banner roll. It is no longer to be a banner to a 
community or to a State to have furnished men voluntarily to 
fight the battles of the country. The only reason I have heard 
urged for the adoption of this proposition, the rejection of the 
amendment, is that the Provost Marshal General asks to have 
it done. His department does not want to be bothered with 
seeking out and determining where these volunteers should be 
credited. If you reject this amendment. it does not add a 
single soldier to the Army of the United States. If you adopt 
this amendment, it does not add a soldier. As I said, when we 
had the matter under consideration, it is whether or not we 
were going to adhere to the idea of giving credit for volun- 
teers. At the end if we draft all these men in class 1, as the 
chairman has indicated, we can not escape this, that those 
States that have furnished generously of their men as volun- 
teers to win this war are going to have to bear an unfair 
proportion of this great struggle. 

There are two classes of taxes we have got to pay in this war; 
one is in money and the other is in men, or a blood tax. When 
a certain community has paid its share of the money tax we say 
it is sufficient, and under the law we have also determined what 
the man tax shall be. Take the State of Massachusetts, which 
my friend, Mr. Watsu, here represents. Every man which 
Massachusetts would be required to furnish, if my amendment 
prevails, will be 7.395. If that amendment is rejected she will 
have to furnish 27,000—20,000 more men from Massachusetts 
than if credit for volunteers were given, She will be required 
to give that much more of her manhood to the Nation. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will. 

Mr. DEWALT. It has been stated that this credit would after- 
wards be given. Is there any foundation in fact for that state- 
ment? 
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Mr. SHALLENBERGER; No; there will be no further credit 
given if my amendment is rejected. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Certainly. 

Mr. DENT. But it is a fact; perhaps I did not make it clear; 
this proposed plan of the Provost Marshal’s office is to exhaust 
class 1 throughout the United States before he goes into any 
other class, and therefore if by this call-he takes more from one 
State than from another, he will go into class 1 of the States 
which furnished less than their proportion. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. When all of class 1 is exhausted, 
if a certain State had volunteered no men whatever and another 
State has volunteered fifty or seventy-five thousand men, as some 
States have volunteered, they will have furnished just tnat 
many more men for the Army than the other State furnished 
by draft. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. _I will. 

Mr. KAHN. As I understood the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, he asked the gentleman from Nebraska whether the States 
had received no credit at all. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No; I did not understand it that 
way. 

Mr. KAHN. That is the way I understood the question of the 
gentleman, and I do not think the gentleman wanted to leave 
that impression. In the first draft they did get credit for their 
volunteers. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The law required it. 
case of the State of Pennsylvania 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think that was the question of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I did not so understand it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Might I have some more time? 

Mr. DENT. I will yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The total quota that the State of 
Pennsylvania will be required to furnish under the law would 
be 178,615. That means every man who has volunteered and 
also every man required under this draft and the previous draft. 
If my amendment prevails she will have eredit for a sufficient 
number so that her entire quota-she is required to furnish would 
be 31,007. If that amendment goes out she will have to furnish 
69,000, or 25,000 more men in this quota than if she had been 
given credit for volunteers. Now, the State of New Tork 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We could not hear the gentle- 
man on this side. Will he please state those figures again? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. If my amendment goes out the 
State of Pennsylvania would have to furnish 25,000 more men 
under this call than if given credit for volunteers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Just there, another question. 
Who will get the benefit of the 25,000 men Pennsylvania will 
have to make up? 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. The States that have fewer volun- 
teers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Some States will not furnish 
so many in proportion; is that the idea? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I am glad the gentleman mentioned 
that, because it explains something that perhaps the House 
would like to have explained, and that is why certain Southern 
States, to which the gentleman from Alabama, the chairman of 
the committee, has called attention, have furnished a smaller 
proportion of volunteers than some of the Northern States. The 
reason for that is that those States have a large colored popula- 
tion, some 50 per cent of the population being colored. There are 
no means whereby these colored men could volunteer. There are 
only two regiments in the Regular Army in which colored men 
are taken, so the volunteers came largely from the white popu- 
lation. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
for a question? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Why is it that these colored 
men could not be drafted or could not volunteer? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Because there was no regiments 
for them to volunteer into. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Because their faces were 
black? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No. That was not the reason. 
That is something that the Army of the United States and the 
Congress is responsible for, if there is any error. 

Mr. DENT. There are only two regiments of Cavalry and 
two regiments of Infantry in the entire Army of the United 
States that the black man is allowed to enlist in, and under the 
laws of the Southern States he could not enlist in the National 
Guard. 


Now, in the 
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Mr. SHALLENBERGER. So there was no chance for him to 
volunteer. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Without regard to the white 
man or the black man, does that mean, if the gentleman's 
amendment is not sustained, that the State of Pennsylvania, for 
instance, would be obliged to furnish 25,000 more in proportion 
than some of the other States? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. ‘Twenty-five thousand more if my 
amendment goes out than if It stays in, according to the Pro- 
vost Marshal General. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That certainly would seem to 
B the State of Pennsylvania in favor of some other 

tates. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. If you reject this amendment, it 
will take away the inspiration for patriotism and volunteering 
which we have sought te build up in this country. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Would it be prejudicial as to 
numbers? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. In the final analysis, if all the men 
in class 1 are called, those States that have volunteered heavily 
will furnish more additional men than those that have not vol- 
unteered, if you turn down the volunteer amendment, 

Mr. CARY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will. 

Mr. CARY. Will you please give me the Wisconsin figures, if 
you have them there? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. Wisconsin's gross quota is 
73,528 ; her total credit is 36,936—that is, for volunteers. If my 
amendment goes out, on this next quota Wisconsin will not 
have to furnish as large a quota as she will if my amendment 
stays in, because the proportion of volunteers in Wisconsin is 
not as large as that in some other States. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

X a SHALLENBERGER. I yield to the gentleman from New 
ork. 

Mr. HUSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman whether, if 
the House amendment is retained, class 2 will not be invaded in 
certain States before all the men in class 1 throughout the 
country have been exhausted? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER,. I do not think so. Of course, if 
this war goes on and we have to raise a tremendous army, pos- 
sibly what the gentleman says may be true. We may have to 
take all the classes, 

Mr. HUSTED. If the gentleman will permit—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has again expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I would like to have two minutes 
more. 

Mr. DENT. I-yield two minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman if the real 
ground of the opposition by the War Department to the House 
amendment is not based upon the fact that the War Department 
want to get all the men in class 1 throughout the country, irre- 
spective of location and irrespective of volunteering, on the 
ground that they are the best qualified to fight this war? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The statement is made to the com- 
mittee by the Provost Marshal General’s office that they do not 
think that credit for volunteers is worth standing for. In other 
words, the statement was made that a community is not en- 
titled to credit because of volunteers; that that is a thing they 
do not wish to encourage any more in the United States. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. My own city of Council Bluffs some 
time ago enlisted more than her entire gross quota. Now, if 
the gentleman’s amendment does not prevail, we will have to 
furnish just as many men? 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. 
you will have to furnish them. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. DYER. The Navy Department is now awaiting a cam- 
paign to have men volunteer for the Navy. In my city the 
city officials and all are helpless. What will be the effect upon 
the public mind when it goes out that the War Department is 
against volunteering and does not want to give a community 
credit for it? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I would not attempt to interpret 
that. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


If you have the men in class 1, 


SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 
SHALLENBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. SLOAN. Calling the gentleman's attention to the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] 
about the large number of enlistments there, I find on page 16 of 
the Provost Marshal General's report that California is the 
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thirty-ninth State in the Union, being 33.76 out of every 100 
as to ratio of enlistment credits to gross quota, the average for 
the United States being 40.42. The average for our State is 
40.94. Now, how does the gentleman reconcile the strong state- 
ment made by the ranking member of the Military Committee 
that California profits by its large number of enlistments while 
it is thirty-ninth among the States? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. SHALLENBERGER]} has again expired. 7 

Mr. SHALLEN BERGER. May I have one minute more? 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Nebraska be given 10 minutes in which 
to answer questions, independent of the arrangement. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. Twenty-three minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that my 
time be extended one-haif hour. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, I understood that others would be recognized 
after consultation with the gentleman, and that he must not 
necessarily move the previous question in an hour and a half. 

Mr. DENT. Not necessarily. J will do my best to be fair. 
If in an hour and a half the discussion is so interesting that 
it is desired to be continued, it may be extended. I would like 
te have some program, however. 

Mr. CANNON. I would like to have 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the time be extended 30 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CANNON. I hope that the gentleman will ask that his 
time be extended for 30 minutes, and then for an hour and a 
half longer he will yield to Members if they desire it. 

Mr. DENT. Making the debate three hours? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 


Mr. DENT. I hope the gentleman will not insist on that 
now. I have another conference report. I think after the 


expiration of an hour and a half or two hours we should be 
able to finish. I ask unanimous consent that the time be ex- 
tended one hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. Is one-half of that time or all of it to be 
controlled by the gentleman? 

Mr. DENT. That is the usual rule; but I will state to the 
gentleman that I will divide the time between those for and 
those against as fairly as I know how. 

Mr. CANNON. I think that those who are for this amend- 
ment ought to have an hour. I do not care to control it, 
although I would like a little time. 

Mr. DENT. I am perfectly willing. I will have 20 min- 
utes, and the time will be extended an hour. That will be 
1 hour and 20 minutes. I have yielded to the gentleman from 
Nebraska all the time he has asked for, and he is in favor of 
the amendment and against my motion. : 

Mr. CANNON. But it has been done by yielding five minutes 
at a time. 

The SPEAKER. What request has the gentleman from Ala- 
bama to make? 

Mr. DENT. I ask that my time be extended for one hour 
longer, and that the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLEN- 
BERGER] shall take out the gentlemen who have spoken in favor 
of this amendment and may have half the time. 

Mr. CANNON, That is not fair. I think we can get through 
with both of these conference reports to-day. I think some- 
body on the Committee on Military Affairs ought to have as 
much time as the gentleman has consumed. 

Mr. DENT. That is what I am trying to do, and I propose 
to let the gentleman from Nebraska, who is opposed to my 
motion, control it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended an hour, and that the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER], who is op- 
posed to the pending motion, shall control half of that time. 

Mr. DENT. I will put it this way, Mr. Speaker: I will ask 
that my time be extended one hour, and that I shall control the 
time so far as those who favor the motion to recede are con- 
cerned, and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLEN- 
BERGER} shall control one-half of the time on the other side, 
and that he and I divide the time just as equally as we can, 

The SPEAKER, Do you put the 23 minutes in the pot? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended one hour and that the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER], who is opposed 


to this pending motion, shall control one-half of that time and 
also one-half of the 23 minutes remaining of the original hour. 

Mr. DENT. No; the whole time. 

Pe SPEAKER. That is the whole time. Is there objec- 
on 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
some of us do not understand that. Let the whole time be 
extended one hour. È 

Mr. DENT. The whole time shall be extended to one hour 
and 23 minutes. : 

Mr. FIELDS. How much time will that be for the whole 
debate? 

Mr. DENT. Two hours. 

Mr. FIELDS. And the gentleman from Alabama shall con- 
trol one-half and the gentleman from Nebraska one-half? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. It is not 2 hours. It is 83 minutes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Do I understand, Mr. Speaker, that the total 
time is to be equally divided between the gentleman from Ala- 
bama and the gentleman from Nebraska? 

The SPEAKER, Yes. The total time that remains, not 
counting in the time already consumed, will give 83 minutes 
more of debate. The request of the gentleman from Alabama 
is that the 83 minutes be equally divided between himself, n 
favor of this pending motion, and the gentleman from No- 
braska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER], who is opposed to it. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BURNETT. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Would that 83 minutes be dated from now? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask the gentleman from Alabama to accept 
my amendment and make it an hour and twenty minutes, making 
it equally divided from now on. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama modify 
his request? 

Mr. DENT. Does the gentleman mean 1 hour and 20 min- 
utes left now? 

Mr. CANNON. I would like two hours and a half. Let it be 
divided equally. 

Mr. DENT. I hope the gentleman will not insist on that. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama modify 
his request or not? 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent for my original propo- 
sition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks that his 
time be extended 1 hour, making it 1 hour and 23 minutes 
remaining, with one half to be controlled by himself and the 
other half to be controlled by the gentleman from Nebraska, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON, I will ask the gentleman to accept an amend- 
ment to his request, that it be an hour and a half. 

Mr. DENT. I will accept that. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama modify 
his request? 

Mr. DENT. I will modify it to meet the wishes of the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama modifies his 
request and asks that the time be extended one hour and a 
half, and to that shall be added the 23 minutes remaining, which 
would make 1 hour and 53 minutes, and that half of it be 
controlled by himself, in favor of the motion to recede, and the 
other half be controlled by the gentleman from Nebraska, who 
is opposed to receding. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ilinois [Mr. MCKENZIE]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] proceeds, I want to use three 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska is recognized 
for three minutes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I want to explain to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] and also the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Green] in regard to the showing of the State of California. 
These tables which are in the printed report that Gen. Crowder 
gave us are based on population. The tables which the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kaun] and myself are referring to 
are based upon classifications, and the State of California also 
got credit for 12,000 naval volunteers. 

Mr. KAHN. Fifteen thousand. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman from California 
says 15,000. Then, men have volunteered very heavily since the 
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Ist of January. The credits for California have been worked 
out, and the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] is correct 
in his statement. 

Mr. NOLAN. The gentleman offered the original amendment 
giving credit for volunteers, but only those who volunteered for 
the Army. Does the gentleman think this amendment ought to 
include the men who have volunteered for the Navy—240,000 
who have enlisted since the beginning of the war? Does the 
gentleman think that sort of an allowance should be made in a 
bill that is trying to raise an army? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. My own judgment was against 
that. but the House voted overwhelmingly for it. 

Mr. NOLAN. The gentleman voted for the amendment to his 
amendment, and that is the thing that makes this proposition 
top-heavy—giving credit for naval enlistments. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Under what provision of law was the State 
of California given credit for naval enlistments? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Under this proposed amendment 
she would be. She is not given credit under any provision of 
law, but the figures I read were based on the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman give any good reason why 
volunteering for naval enlistment should not be credited? It 
was done during the Civil War. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. KAHN. As my colleague has just said, this bill pur- 
ports to raise an army. If they want to draft men for the 
Navy, why not draw up a bill to raise a force for the Navy? 
But why should you take away from your Army men who 
have gone into the Navy? 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DEWALT. The chairman of the committee has stated 
in our hearing that credit would be given for enlistment of 
volunteers in the future. That is correct. 

Mr. DENT. i should like to answer that, I have not made 
any such statement as that. 

Mr. DEWALT. What is the gentleman’s statement? 

Mr. DENT. I have tried to make it clear that in the end 
the thing will be equalized, because the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral stated to the committee in the presence of the Secretary 
of War that he proposed to exhaust class 1 in the entire coun- 
try before going into any other class. Therefore, if Alabama 
furnishes 29,000 in this next call and California furnishes but 
10.000—using those figures for illustration—the next time Ala- 
bama would not have to go into class 1 until California had 
been brought up to the same proportion as Alabama. That is 
the effect of it. 

Mr. DEWALT. Directing my inquiry now to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER ]}—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. I ask for one minute more for the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman has his own time. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will take one more minute. 

Mr. DEWALT. Conceding for the sake of argument that 
credit is to be given in the future, as explained by the chair- 
man of the committee, why is it more difficult to give credit 
at this time than it would be to give the same credit in the 
future? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I do not think the explanation that 
it is difficult to do it is a sufficient explanation. They had no 


trouble in working that out the other time, and they will have- 


ne trouble in working it out now. I think the explanation is 
that they are not in favor of it in the War Department. 

Mr. WISE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. WISE. I think the House should understand that. as 
the gentleman knows, in this call just made, where they are 
calling men now, they have given credit, and have not called a 
single man from California. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. They have called the men for this 
draft under the present law. They say they expect to correct 
it if we adopt this new law, but the present call is under the 
old law. 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 


Mr. PHELAN. Is not this the fact with reference to repre- 
sentation, that it will amount to the same thing in the end, 
namely, that if they take all of class 1 from every place, when 
that time comes all will be on an equality; but in the meantime 
there will be some communities furnishing a great many more 
men to the Army than other communities will furnish? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Of like population. 

Mr. PHELAN. And in that respect the thing will not be 
equitable. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I think the gentleman is right. 

Mr. LONERGAN. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Nebraska a question. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. DENT. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. McKenzie]. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I do not know that I shall use 10 minutes of the time of this 
body on this question, because I do not care to make a speech. 
It is perfectly clear in my own mind, but from the discussion 
I have heard this morning I realize that it will be absolutely 
impossible for me in my weak way to make this matter plain 
to the Members of the House who are now present. But I 
want to call the attention of the Members of the House to one 
or two very patent facts in connection with this legislation. 
In the first place I can not get away from the fact that we are 
a Nation, that our Nation is at war; that while I am a citizen 
of IHinois, I am a citizen of the United States; and I have tried 
to consider all war legislation absolutely free from any sectional 
or partisan idea. I approach the discussion of this matter in 
the same way. When we got into this war we found that it was 
necessary to raise an army. We proposed to raise part of that 
army by volunteering, and to follow that by a draft. 

We felt then, not having any better way of doing it, that it 
was fair to fix the quota of the draft on the population of the 
respective States. I stood for that. as we all did at that time, 
and in fixing the quota on population we felt, and rightly so, 
that every State and every community ought to have credit 
when basing the quota on population for the number of men 
who had already volunteered. So we provided in that law that 
the States and the registration districts should have credit for 
their volunteers. All well and good. They got it. We all got 
it. The war went on. Experience demonstrated that quotas 
based on population is not a fair way to base quotas in this 
country, The Provost Marshal General proceeded then to get up 
a Classification. You all know what it is. I want to ask right 
now if there is a man in this House who does not believe that 
the men that that regulation puts into class 1 ought to be 
placed in class 1. 

Very well. All over this country the boys came forth and 
filled out their questionnaires. They have been placed in classes 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. What does the law propose to do that we 
have passed, with the exception of this amendment? This 
House voted by an overwhelming vote, the Senate voted by 
an overwhelming vote, that from this time forward the 
armies shall be based on quotas fixed on class 1 in all 
of the States. Very well. You have a certain number of men 
in class 1 in each of your States. At the beginning of the war 
you had just so many young men in your States who would have 
fallen into class 1. Thousands of them have volunteered. They 
are gone. The questionnaire comes along to classify those who 
remain in class 1. If you have had many volunteers, then you 
have not so many men in class 1, but is there a man here who 
will say that the quotas for our armies should be based on class 
2 or class 3 rather than on class 1? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. In a moment. These men in class 1, re- 
gardless of where they live, are American citizens. They are 
the best fitted to fight our battles for us across the sea. What 
does the law propose? It proposes in fixing the quota to say to 
each State. You shall furnish as many men in this draft as 
you have men in class 1 in proportion to all of the men in class 
1 in this country.” Is not that fair? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. If that is fair and just and equitable to 
every State and community in this country, why talk about 
credits now? Why talk about credits when you have so many 
men in class 1, the best men to fill the Army, regardless of 
where they may live? Ah, but some of my good friends here 
will take this floor and argue that credits should be given where? 
In Illinois, let us say, in some of the agricultural counties in 
Illinois, perhaps, where but few volunteers went forth. In the 
counties where there are good-sized cities many have gone forth, 
and under this contention for credits it means this, that you 
will go into the agricultural counties of this country and say 
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to these boys who are plowing the corn or harvesting the wheat 
at this time, “ You come and go into the Army, because we had 
enough of volunteers up here in Danville, for instance, or Rich- 
mond, or some other place, to make up the quota, and we can 
not take any men from there now”; and you go out and grab 
the farmer boy while perhaps the loafer stays on the street in 
your cities, who under this class 1 proposition, without credit, 
will be called into the Army. Ah, but you are for that, are you? 
You believe that is just, and you believe that will be dealing 
fairly with the people of this country? I tell you, my friends 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. There is no question about the equity, the 
fairness, the justness of this thing. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE, Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have got to furnish the men to fight the 
war, have we not? = 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then what is the use of quibbling about 
credits? We have to furnish all the men that are needed. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Absolutely. 

Mr. HAYES. I would like to ask the. gentleman to explain 
how we are going to get away with the proposition that any 
of these volunteers, a majority of them, are not in class 1 and 
will never be in class 1. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. They are in class 5. 

Mr. HAYES. They were under 21 years of age and over 81, 
and many of them were aliens and not subject to the draft. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to say to the gentleman that every 
one between 21 and 31 is now in class 5, and you get credit for 
him. And what does your argument mean? It means for the 
21-year-old slacker or the men between 21 and 31 to stand around 
on the street corners saying to 18-year-old boys, for God’s sake, 
to go and volunteer so that a particular district can get credit, 
and that they can stay at home, and that man is in elass 1. 
That is what it means; yet men say it would discourage patriot- 
ism in this country and volunteering, when we have the im- 
portunities of men with yellow in them, who want some one 
to volunteer and go to the front while they sat at home. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, if that is so, why does the gen- 
tleman give credit in the original bill? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Because the quota was based on popula- 
tion, and, basing it on population, it was only the fair thing 
to do. 

Mr. PHELAN. But even basing it on population, it still gave 
opportunity for these people whom the gentleman asserts went 
around asking the boys to volunteer so that they could stay at 
home. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Based on population it is equitable, then, 
and you should give credit; but basing it on class 1 it is a 
different proposition. 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Which fellow does the gentleman think will 
make the best fighter, the slacker standing around on the corner 
or the fellow who went and volunteered? 

Mr. McKENZIB. I have not any fear of the slacker not mak- 
ing a good fighter when he has got a lot of red blood sur- 
-rounding him. He will fight then. I have no fear of that; but 
I do protest against voting for a proposition that will encourage 
him to sit on a dry-goods box while the farmer’s boy may have 
to go and fight in his place. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIB. I will. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Is it not a fact that basing it upon the 
hypothesis that the Provost Marshal is going to exhaust all in 
class 1, which I presume he will do 

Mr. McKENZIB. Yes; he has got to do that under the law. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. And any subsequent draft coming—take 
the illustration of California and Alabama, that if California 
.does not furnish any in class 1 and Alabama furnishes 49,000, 
that the next draft at least will work out an equilibrium be- 
tween the two States, based on class 1. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes; if you take all of class 1, and I want 
to say in reply to the gentleman—— 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. May I have two minutes? 

Mr. FIELDS. I yield the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to say to my friend from Kentucky 
that I appreciate the force of his question, and I realize that 
With the credit system that it will mean that all these young 
fellows in class 1 in California, perhaps many of whom are not 
employed, will escape the draft this summer, while the boys 


PAOA: are ESER the cotton and the corn in Alabama will be 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE, I do. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is basing his argument prob- 
ably on the proposition that where there is a large amount of 
volunteering it has reduced the number of men in class 1. The 
State I represent is the third in percentage of volunteering and 


the highest in the Union in class 1—— 


Mr. MCKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. So the facts do not bear out the gentleman’s 
contention. Furthermore, the gentleman is assuming what is 
not true—that the men in class 1 are put in there with mathe- 
matical accuracy. As a matter of fact, they are put in there 
depending upon the frame of mind of the local and State boards. 
There are no more men in my State who ought to be in class 1 
than in the surrounding States, but we have 40 per cent in. 
class 1 and the surrounding States have from 22 22 to 24 per cent 
in class 1. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to say to my good friend from 
Wyoming that I realize 

Mr. MONDELL. Your proposition exactly doubles our quota. 
compared with the surrounding States, and I ask the gentleman 
if that is a fair proposition. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I do not care what it is in your State. 
The law is fair, and if you have got a lot of fellows out there 
in Wyoming that are so disreputable and so contemptible thut 
they will take men with wives and little children and put them 
in class 1, for God's sake condemn them, not the law. The 
law never anticipated that such a thing would be done. One 
further thing I want to say to my good friend from Wyoming, 
that when I was a young man I went out there among those 
mountains which make his home and where he lives, and I 
want to tell him that I worked all one summer long in a mine 
with 1,100 men and not a single woman was there. I want 
to tell the gentleman there are more young men, in the absence of 
war, who must go and get rid of their enthusiasm; that is, in 
the days gone by, and I assume it is true now. who go to 
the mountains of the West to see the great elephant in the 
western country, and I myself say it without fear of contra- 
diction in the State of Wyoming compared with the population 
of the State of Illinois or any other State, that he has got 
more single men between the ages of 21 and 31— 

Mr. MONDELL. It has not got more single men, but it has 
got fewer men who took advantage of the opportunity to get 
into the slacker class. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to congratulate the gentleman 
on that fact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN ]. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure I did not intend to 
interrupt the gentleman who has just spoken with any dis- 
courtesy 

Mr. FIELDS. I was very glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PHELAN. I realize that. So many statements have 
been made here which I think beg the question that I could 
not at the moment refrain from challenging the statement the 
gentleman made. Let us boil the thing right down to what 
it is. Here is the whole question, outside of the question of 
clerical work, which may cause some trouble. Are you going 
to give communities credit for all the men they send to the 
service, whether by draft or by volunteering, whether in the 
Army or in the Navy, or are you going to give those communi- 
ties credit simply for the men they are obliged to send through 
the draft? That is the whole question. I contend that the 
community ought to be given credit for every single man it 
contributes, whether it contributes that man voluntarily or by 
draft. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. I have not the time; I regret that I can not 
yield. I say that that is the spirit of the draft law. What is 
the draft law? We passed it for two reasons: First, because 
it was the most equitable way of raising an army, and, second, 
because it was the most effective. If it is equitable, wherein 
does its equity lie? It lies in this, that it compels the various 
communities in the United States to contribute in equal pro- 
portions; it lays the burden with fairness on every part of 
the country without any discrimination of any kind. If that is 
the spirit of it, that every part of the country shall be treated 
fairly on the preposition, why is it not in accordance with that 
spirit to give to communities credit for the volunteers which 
they offer? I can see no other way out of the question at all. 
If you are going to give them credit for the men they con- 
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tribute, you ought to give them credit for all the men they 
contribute, no matter what the branch of the service, whether 
the Army or the Navy. Consider what the War Department 
itself has been doing. The War Department has been taking 
men by enlistment up to a recent date. It would let men come 
in from the various communities and enlist in the Army by 
voluntary enlistment. They wanted those men or they wouid 
not have taken them. After they have taken them, should not 
the communities from which they come get credit for those 
men whom the Army authorities themselves invited to come in? 

In that same connection I say that this question has been 
begged, and this point has been overlooked. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether those men who have volunteered and who 
have shown their patriotic loyalty’ are letting slackers stay 
at home. That is a detail; it is outside of the question. It 
is not a question of the individuals; it is not a question of 
whether this individual or that shall serve. It is a question 
of apportioning the burdens of this war, so far as that may be 
done, equitably all over the United States. Suppose this amend- 
ment does not prevail; suppose no credit is given for voluntary 
enlistments. In that case one part of the Union, one State in 
the Union, one county in that Stute may contribute very much 
more than the others, and it may lose its man power to a 
very large degree, more than the others, and its industries 
may be interfered with more than the others. Is that what 
anyone wants to see—not simply from a local standpoint but 
from a national point. We want to distribute the burdens of 
this war as fairly as we can. When gentlemen raise ques- 
tions about agriculture, that point is in their minds. Why does 
it not apply to every part of the country, as well as to the 
agricultural districts? In that connection, again, the Presi- 
dent has full power to act upon the agricultural situation, if, 
through the draft or in any other way. we are likely to get 
more farmers than we ought to get. If we are likely to get 
farmers who are needed at home, the President has full author- 
ity to act. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Right in that connection I would 
say that the Provost Marshal General has already issued orders 
to different boards to put the agricultural laborers at the foot 
of class 1. where a man is actually engaged in agriculture. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is a new classification. 

Mr. PHELAN. That is in spirit with the carrying on of the 
war. There is no Member here, no matter on which side of 
this question he is, who does not want just as much as any 
other Member to see the war won. There is no man in this 
body who is local in point of view, but if you are going to win 
this war there is one thing you have to do all of the way 
through, and that is, so far as you can, apportion the burdens 
equitably. That principle is involved in the thing we are 
fighting for. We are fighting for democracy, for the principle 
of equity. Every time we get a chance we ought to carry 
that principle through. That is why I am for this bill—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 

from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I not only voted for the 
selective-conscription bill, but I endeavored to support it by 
argument. The argument which I presented In support of that 
measure was that the bill was a fair and just one, that it would 
equitably apportion among the different States an. the dif- 
ferent communities the number of men which they ought to 
furnish. So far as I recollect. that was one of the chief argu- 
ments that was offered in support of the bill at the time. That 
argument now seems to have been entirely forgotten. It is 
contended that no credit should be given ery State or com- 
tunity in apportioning the draft for the volunteers which it 
has furnished. Gentlemen tell us that this is a Nation, and 
it does not make any difference how many men one community 
may furnish or how many another community may furnish. 
If so, why did we ever spend so much time providing for a sys- 
tem of draft and apportioning the men in different parts of the 
country? Why do we not now take the men at random wherever 
we can find them. without any effort to apportion them? This 
contention is absurd. If you once concede that the men should 
be apportioned in the different parts of the community you 
concede the Shallenberger amendment to give credit for volun- 
teering ought to be adopted and that we ought not to recede oa 
this conference report. The gentleman froia Kentucky [Mr. 
Feros] undertook to show by figures that it would not make 
any difference whether this amendment were adopted or not, 
that credit would be given. Why, Mr. Speaker, the city where 
I live has alrendy—— 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I can hardly yield when my time is co 
short. If I have misunderstood the gentleman I wili take out 
of my remarks all reference to him. 

Mr. FIELDS, I say indirect credit will be given whether 
this passes or not, and additional credit wi. I be given 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will show the gentleman it will not 
be done and can not be done. My own city has already enlisted 
more than its quota. Does the gentleman mean to tell me it 
will not be required to furnish more if we recede on this con- 
ference report? Everybody knows it will be required to furnish 
more—practically as many as if none had volunteered. 

osn GORDON. If you have got them in class 1 or any other 
class. — 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. We have plenty in class 1—too many, 
iu fact, as compared to the other States. Gentlemen say it is a 
fair proposition to apportion the draft in accordance with the 
number in class 1. I say it is not; but that matter, I suppose, 
has gone by. However, I would like to say a word or two in 
reference to that. In many of the States practically every mar- 
ried man was exempted by being taken out of class 1. Hun- 
dreds, I suppose thousands. of married men were put in class 1 
in my State. Many of them have already been taken in the 
draft, leaving their wives and children at home without adequate 
support. Many pitiable cases have been called to my attention, 
where the drafted man was compelled to leave a sick wife ina 
delicate condition in a situation where she could not be properly 
cared for, The difficulty in my State has been thut various com- 
munities have been so overflowing with patriotism that they 
have sent men who ought not to have gone at all. 

By some singular course of reasoning gentlemen have argued 
that those communities which have furnished the largest nun- 
ber of volunteers have the greatest number of slackers among 
them. Mr. Speaker, I am getting very tired of hearing such re- 
marks, and I resent them. We heard before the war began 
some intimations that the Middle West was not as patriotic 
as the East. I said then that if the war came the West would 
be the first to furnish the men and the first to furnish the money, 
and this has been especially true of my own State. which has 
gone far beyond its quota in volunteering and many times over 
its quota in subscriptions to liberty bonds. Gentlemen who 
want to protect slackers in their own States now assert that it 
makes no difference where you obtain the men; that this coun- 
try is one entire Nation and that Members who ask that there 
should be some sort of equality in the draft are pleading sec- 
tional issues. This charge is absolutely without foundation, and 
it would not be set up if Members could think of anything else. 
If the question of whether credit should be given for the volun- 
teers should be decided in this House upon its merits, there 
would not be a dozen votes against it; but the House seems to 
be afraid to act upon its own judgment or even declare its 
honest opinion. What fairness or justice can there be in a sys- 
tem under which the draft Is based upon the number in class 1 
when some States only put half the proportion in class 1 which 
is fixed by others like my own State? What excuse or renson 
can be given for requiring a community that has already fur- 
nished more than its quota by volunteering to furnish as muny 
more as a community which has so little patriotic spirit in it 
that the volunteering has been almost negligible? 

Members say we must win the war. Of course we must, and 
we will; but the refusal to apportion the draft fairly will not 
add one man to the Army or assemble it one minute quicker 
and everyone knows it. It will not help win the war to be unjust 
and unfair and to impress unnecessary hardship upon certain 
communities and to deliberately favor others. Members say, 
“Ts the fact that one man volunteered any reason why another 
should not go?” None, so far as the individual is concerned, 
but so far as the community is concerned there is every reason, 
Only a certain number can be taken from each community with- 
out entirely ruining it and paralyzing all its business and in- 
dustries. We are not likely to reach that point, of course, al- 
though we may before the war is over; but just to the degree 
that the active working young men are taken from the com- 
munity, just to that extent will its institutions be affected. 
Besides the volunteers, as a rule, are those who can go. with 
the least injury to themselves, their business, and the enterprise 
of the community generally, whereas the draft inevitably takes 
many whose business is destroyed, and in the aggregate thereby 
the whole community is affected. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is the first time in the history of 
any country that a community was penalized for being pntriotie. 
If there was the slightest necessity for it, if it in any way 
affected the strength or efficiency of our Army, the case would 
be different; but the only reason that has been given for reject- 
ing the plan of giving eredits for enlistments is that it would 
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make some trouble and some work for the Provost Marshal 
General's office If this were true, it would be no reason at all; 


but why it should be true is more than I can imagine. That 
office ought to have the enlistments up.to date, and it is as easy 
to determine the proportion one way or another. I insist, Mr. 
Speaker, that the report of the conference ought to be rejected. 
Applause. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
man from Iowa [Mr. Hur]. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I shall op- 
pose the motion to recede. I do this because gs I look at it 
if we are to win this war we must convince the American peo- 
ple that we have been playing fair with the whole country. To 
recede now will convince the American people that we are will- 
ing to break the promise that we gave them, for when you do 
not give credit for the National Guard that has enlisted you 
break your promise to the American people, and I insist that 
you can not afford to do that under any circumstances. I want 
to call attention to this, that the War Department in insisting 
on this resolution has insisted upon the breaking of this promise 
and it is done without a proper consideration of the effect. 
There has been no consideration given to this resolution, in 
fact no comprehensive investigation. The resolution was intro- 
duced in the Senate, it was not considered by the committee 
so far as I know, it was not considered or debated in the Senate 
so far as I know, and it came over into our committee and we 
diseovered this, that there were no facts or figures upon which 
to base a change of this law. It is just recently that we are 
beginning to find out what will come if this law goes into effect 
as the War Department asks us to pass it. I want to say to 
you that when the American people find out, as they will find 
out, that they are not to have credit for the National Guard 
units which are already enlisted, and we are not to insist upon 
every State furnishing its proper quota, that suspicion will at 
once grow up all over the country that in some States they are 
not furnishing their fair share of man power. The question 
has come up and been talked about of how many men there 
are in Washington who have gone into the Staff Corps. For 
myself I do not believe that there is any great amount and yet 
the people of this country believe that there are a large number 
of men who are slacking here in the city of Washington, Now, 
how much greater it will be when the people in the State of 
Montana or the State of Wyoming know nothing of what Con- 
necticut is doing, and that is just what you do by receding, and 
the trouble comes right here that you are basing your draft 
quota upon class 1 and that is unscientific because it has no 
fixed basis. If you had adopted, as you should have done, the 
entire amendment—— 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No; excuse me for a moment. If you 
had adopted the first part of the Shallenberger amendment, 
then you would have had a scientific basis for making the draft. 
To make class 1 the basis of a draft is as preposterous a propo- 
sition as it is to give your son or daughter a thousand dollars 
and then to ask them to place it in your bank account to your 
eredit so you may have it all back when you need it. 

But the War Department will never learn. They are stub- 
born, and they had not thought of that before, and therefore it 
is some one else’s idea, and they can not change their mind. 
And this resolution, half right and half wrong, must be driven 
through this House irrespective of the fact that it is unworkable 
and will not stand the test of time. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE]. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I just simply wish to ask my colleague if 
it is not a fact that the matter of quota being based on class 1 
is out of the controversy entirely, that having been settled by 
both the Senate and the House? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I presume for the present it is; but it 
will never be out of the minds of the American people. There 
ought to be a scientific basis for a draft. ; 

Mr. GORDON, Gen. Orowder can change any classification 
to-morrow. if he wants to do so, by. regulation. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. He certainly can when this resolution 
becomes a law. Those of us who are for the Shallenberger 
amendment are the real large Army men. We are insisting on 
getting 4,000,000 men from your present registration instead of 
2,000,000, which is all you have when this resolution is adopted. 
We do not claim that any district or State has furnished too 
many men. What we claim is that there are from one to two 
million men that ought to be put in class 1 that when you pass 
this resolution will be for all practical purposes exempted from 
military service by being put in a deferred classification, and we 


I yield five minutes to the gentle- 


‘insist that this is unfair, unjust, and unscientific, and the test 
of time will so demonstrate it to be. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, State quotas under the draft 
were originally based on estimated total populations. It de- 
veloped that that basis was slightly inequitable, owing to the 
fact that there was not an equal number or proportion of men 
in all the States who were eligible for service. It was there- 
fore suggested that State quotas should be based on the total 
male population eligible to service. That is a fair, proper, and 
equitable basis on which to fix quotas. But what is now pro- 
posed? To depart absolutely from that plan, from the pledge 
given to the American people under that plan. In the early 
days of the war we applauded the men and the communities 
that sent their young men and their middle-aged men as yolun- 
teers to the colors. In those days it was an honor to a com- 
munity to have a large percentage of volunteers, and no one 
imagined that a community that sent a large portion of its 
population as volunteers would in addition be called upon to 
contribute as large a proportion of its population under the 
Graft as the worst slacker community under the flag. And yet 
that is what is now proposed. 

There are counties in the State I have the honor to represent 
from which a large portion of the available men, young and 
middle-aged, volunteered ; two counties that under the law as it 
stands would not be called upon to furnish a man under the 
next call; counties that can not send more men without seri- 
ously interfering with the growing of grain and live stock, 
the production of foodstuffs. It is proposed under this change 
of law to take those men, essential to the production of food- 
stuffs, and send them, rather than send men from other com- 
munities where volunteers were few and men willing to be listed 
in class 1 still fewer. 

I notice a gentleman smiling. The only man that can smile 
at a statement of that kind is a man who approves slacking 
and who does not believe in volunteering. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I regret I can not. I have only five min- 
utes. 

There is another feature of this proposition to which I wish 
to refer. It is proposed under this bill to make the basis of the 
quotas the men in class 1. The practical effect of that is to 
compel the Commonwealth that I represent to double its quota. 
Is there any justice in that? Forty per cent of all of our 
classified men are in class 1. Why? Not because there is an 
unusually large number of unmarried men, not because there 
is an unusually large number of men that necessarily fall into 
that class, but because there was an unusual number of men 
who claimed no exemption and were willing to go when they 
were needed. But it is not fair because they did waive exemp- 
tion that they should go and the slackers in other States stay 
at home, 

Let me make this suggestion to you gentlemen who are fight- 
ing for this proposition. We have had our questionnaires. We 
have divided our men into classes, but never again shall we 
follow that plan if you pass this bill. You ask why? Because 
if it is known that quotas are to be based on the number of 
men in class 1 communities and States will vie with each other 
to see which can outslack the other in order to have as few men. 
in class 1 as possible, and thus make their quotas as small as 
possible. 

The moment you place the burden on the man who either 
voluntarily allows himself to go into class 1 or the man who 
is placed in class 1 by action of a local board, the moment 
you say that he must go, while he who outrages heaven with 
his oaths and claims for exemption may remain at home, with- 
out regard to the quota of a State or community, based on 
its population eligible to service, you have broken down the 
whole system which has been so carefully and laboriously 
built up. 

Do not misunderstand me. The people of my State and of 
all States similarly situated ask no special exemptions. They 
are cheerfully furnishing their quota under an estimate of 
population entirely too high. They stand ready to furnish their 
share of any number of men needed even on that padded esti- 
mate of population. But I must protest, as their representative, 
on a change of the rules after the game is called under which 
because they have a larger percentage of men in class 1 than 
any other State they must furnish more men in proportion to 
their number than any other State. It is neither just nor 
equitable, and if adopted will prove ns unpopular us it is unfair. 
[Applause, } 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LUNN]. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Speaker, a great deal of the discussion seems 
to be based, if we are to judge from the general trend of the 
arguments, on the presupposition that we would not have any 
Army at all if we did not drag men in. It seems to me that 
gentlemen are trying to protect their communities or protect 
their States rather than have their remarks inspired with the 
idea that we are here to devise ways and means for raising an 
Army. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNN. Not just now, but in a moment I will. 

I am sure that if I were a soldier and listened to the debates 
that have gone on whenever a military affairs’ proposition was 
brought in, I would draw the concinsion, from many of the 
remarks uttered in the House, that this wur is evidently not u 
war of the Nation, but that we must look out for Massachusetts, 
or look out for New York, or look out for Ohio. My interest 
must not center on New York, or Massachusetts, or Ohio, or any 
other State when it comes to a question of the Army The 
great thing I am interested in is the country, all of the States 
together—one mighty mass movement to save the Nation. 

Let me offer a suggestion which might clarify this question 
for some who think they favor granting credits. I am opposed 
to it; but if we are to go on a basis of credit, then let credit be 
given to whom credit is due, and in order that that might be 
brought about let us amend our law so that every man who 
volunteers will have the privilege of deciding whether he is 
going to give the credit of his advance service or volunteer 
Service to the community or to the country. Let him check 
affirmatively one of the following questions: 

(1) “Are you volunteering out of devotion for and for the benefit 
of your country?” (2) “Are you volunteering out of devotion 
to and for the benefit of your community, your county, and your 
Stute?“ Under such conditions I am confident that those who 
answer that they were volunteering out of devotion for their 
country would desire the whole country to have the benefit. If 
there were any who would answer, “ We are volunteering so 
that Massachusetts, or New York, or Ohio, or Alabama, or any 
other Stute may send a less number when the country calls 
under the selective draft,” then let their community have the 
credit. But I am sure if you followed this plan you would find 
that the men who have volunteered have not volunteered in 
order to help their State. They have volunteered to help their 
Nation, to help their country; and that is the whole object of 
their volunteering. For if they were inspired by any less motive 
than that, they do not deserve, neither would you give them, 
the praise that is given them and that should be given them, 
but no more praise than to those who await the tall under the 
selective draft. I would not give one whit more praise or credit 
for patriotism to a man who advances his call by volunteering 
than I would to a man who awaited his call and took his place 
in the line. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNN. Yes. 

Mr. VENABLE. As a matter of fact—and I do not wish to 
disparage these gentlemen who have volunteered, as it is 
called—is there such a thing as a volunteer? 

Mr. LUNN. There would not be if I had my way. 

Mr, VENABLE. Is there now, when men have to go at all 
events, and are given the privilege of choosing their service 
if they go in a little sooner than they otherwise would be re- 
quired to go, which is the situation in this country? Under- 
Stand I do not mean to reflect upon these men or impugn their 
motives. They were glad to go. 

Mr, LUNN. Many of them took advanced service in order to 
get preferential place. 

Mr. VENABLE, That is not my question. Have we any vol- 
mateers? You can not say that a man is a volunteer who has 
to go at all events, because he goes a little sooner. 

Mr. LUNN. A man above 30 would have to volunteer. 

Mr. VENABLE. I understand your argument is based upon 
the fact that we have certain volunteers. 

Mr. LUNN. Not mine. 
eat GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

eld? 

Mr. LUNN. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If the gentleman will permit me 
to make a suggestion, we would still take those under 18 and 
above 31. who are not included in the selective-service act? 

Mr. LUNN. Yes. Now, the whole purpose of this attempt 
to raise an army out of class 1 is that in the opinion of the War 
Department they are the most capable and best fitted at the 
present time to serve in that army, and that we should utilize 


all in class 1 before class 2 is invaded. Class 1 should be 
exhausted everywhere before class 2 is invaded anywhere. 

I recognize and consider it unfortunate that so many married 
men were taken in the first draft who would have had the right 
of deferred classification in the second. y 

If you carefully consider the classification, you know as well 
as I that the men who are now in class 1 are as a rule unmarried. 
There are some married men, and the gentleman before me 
Mr. MoxpELL] and others have suggested that there were men 
in class 1 who were married and had families and would not 
claim exemption. 

Now, a man who will go back on one of the first obligations 
he has, to his family and to his children, when it is not necessary 
to sacrifice them, since the Government has made provision 
whereby they would have a deferred classification, should not 
be praised as unusually patriotic. I would say that he was more 
of a slacker than the man who considered that the Government 
knew what it was doing when it passed the law and provided 
a deferred classification for that man. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHAUCLENBERGER] said it 
was a case of providing man power and money. He knows that 
when it comes to money we must go where the money is. New 
York pays larger income taxes than any other State, I believe, 
and it should, because it has the wealth. And if New York 
State had a larger proportion of men who, in the opinion of the 
War Department, are best capable of serving now, then it ought 
to furnish those men and furnish them now. 

In this crucial period is it not time that we forget State lines 
entirely? This is a war of the entire Nation, and the more 
we think in terms of the whole people the nearer we will ap- 
proach the ideal in legislation. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpox] desired to ask me 
a question. and I promised to yield. I yield now. 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman just referred to the taxation 
of New York and to the fact that it paid more taxes. It does not 
pay more on the dollar than any other community in the United 
States. Then why not Impose a levy on your man power in the 
same way? This amendment will do it. 

Mr. LUNN. If necessity demanded for the national defense 
6-foot men and only 6-foot men, and New York had only 6-foot 
men, then New York should provide them. 

Mr. GORDON. But nobody makes such a contention as that. 

Mr. LUNN. I know; but it is a good illustration. 

In referring to the large amount of income taxes paid by New 
York State I intended to show that we did not pro rate accord- 
ing to the individual States. New York State pays a tre- 
mendous share of the total, because New York has the wealth, 
and having the wealth should in all justice make the contribu- 
tion. It would be grossly unfair and against the national in- 
terest to attempt to apportion income taxes on the basis of 
geographicai lines. Now, the War Department seeks to apply 
the same principle regarding man power. Congress has de- 
cided to base the quota on the number of men in class 1, and 
to exhaust class 1 everywhere before we invade class 2 any- 
where. In other words, we take the men in class 1, who are 
best fitted to serve at the present time, in the judgment of the 
War Department. If the number of men in class 1 in a given 
State is exhausted and there is a large number still remaining 
in class 1 in New York State, it is essentially more fair to take an 
excess number of men from New York State than to defer their 
call, while married men with dependents are called elsewhere. 

My friends, the whole question is one of raising an Army, 
and raising it as quickly and as efficiently as possible. Instead 
of seeking to keep men out of the Army, every Member of this 
House should be determined to get more men into the Army. 
The President, as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States, the Secretary of War and the War De- 
partment as a whole are agreed that with the automatic credit- 
given by the selective-draft law there should be no further 
credit to any community or State. The Military Affairs Com- 
mittee is convinced that this is the right method to pursue. 
we are called upen to give more men in the Army, let us give 
them willingly, not according to geographical lines, but te give 
the men most capable and best fitted for service wherever they 
may be located. The splendid national spirit that has mani- 
fested itself in so many ways is the spirit that should contrel 
us in our decision. The Nation calls. The Nation should re- 
spond, and the Nation will respond gladly, and with a determi- 
nation that will mean victory for the principles and ideals for 
which we battle. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorvon]. 
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Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, there is not a single argument 
that has been proposed here that amounts to shucks in support 
of this motion to recede and concur; not one. 

Now, of course, we know that figures do not lie, but liars will 
figure if you give them a chance sometimes. [Laughter.] We 
have had figures here on both sides of this question. It is not 

‘necessary to have figures. This is a proposition that is so clear 

that it does not require any illustration by way of figures. Take 
the argument that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lunn] 
just made here when he talked about taxation. New York 
pays more taxes because it has more property subject to taxa- 
tion. In framing your tax law you recognize the rule of equal- 
ity, just as you did in framing this draft law. The great trouble 
about the repeal of this provision of the law giving credit for 
men already in the service is that you will absolutely break 
down the administration of your draft law if you pass it. That 
is something that, of course, the military authorities have 
never considered. You are withdrawing the local support that 
this law has received in all of these communities. What did 
these governors of States and all the prominent men in the 
different localities mean last year when they went out and made 
patriotic speeches appealing on behalf of their communities and 
their States to men to volunteer? Is there a community in 
the United States where they did not do it? I do not know 
of any. Now you propose to repudiate all that and refuse to 
give credit for those men who went in response to these very 
appeals. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. I should like to ask the gentleman if he 
knows any good reason why my son should not be drafted be- 
eause the gentleman’s son has volunteered? 

- Mr. GORDON. None whatever. I think they ought both to 
volunteer. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And they both have. 

Mr. GORDON. That, however, has nothing to do with this 
ease. The effect of this motion to recede and concur will be to 
penalize every patriotic community in the United States. I 
should like to have somebody dispute that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman illustrate how? 

Mr. GORDON. Simply because when these men went out in 
these communities and appealed to the boys to volunteer they 
did volunteer, and they ought to receive credit for that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think it was necessary to 
appeal to them? Most of the men who yolunteered did it be- 
cause they wanted to go. 


Mr. GORDON. That is all right. I am in favor of letting 


them go. You understand my position on that. 

Mr. MADDEN, Most of the men who volunteered were less 
than 21 or more than 31. 

Mr. DYER. That is not so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I suggest to the gentleman 
that you can not penalize an excess of patriotism. [Applause.] 

Mr. GORDON. Well, I do not agree with the gentleman 
about that. I am speaking of local patriotism, and I say where 
they have gone out and appealed to the men of communities, 
and the men have responded to that appeal, they should be given 
credit for it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have got one town of 6,000 
people in my district from which 600 men volunteered, and they 
will put in 600 men more if they have to. [Applause.] 

Mr. GORDON. That is all right. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is this a local war or is it a national war? 

Mr. GORDON. Why, it is a national war, of course. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then let us talk about it as a national propo- 
sition. 

Mr. GORDON. The only excuse that is given for this legis- 
lation is that by some mysterious means the War Department 
has discovered something about these boys of 21, upon whom 
this proposed legislation will impose this burden, that makes 
them better soldiers than anyone else. Before our committee 
the Chief of Staff, in direct response to a question from the Sec- 
retary of War, the other day told us what he thought about 
that. He was asked by the Secretary of War the question 
which were the better soldiers, boys of 21 or men of 26, and the 
Chief of Staff said, of course, that men of 26 are the better sol- 
diers. So that disposes of all these mysterious hunches that 
we have received from down there as to the superiority of boys 
for military service. The truth Is that they are trying to do 
away with some of the opposition that has been aroused by 
people who do not want to be drafted. They are converting this 
thing into the volunteer system, except that they still retain 
whatever odium rests upon conscription. If it were not for one 


thing, I would not refer to this question at all, because- my, 
views are very well known in the House; but it seems to me, 
as the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett] said, that you 
are destroying the administration of this law by withdrawing 
the local support for it. Communities will begin to compete 
with one another as to who can be put into these deferred 
classes. And, of course, there is nothing sacred about this 
classification. Congress never enacted it. Gen, Crowder made 
it, and he can change it to-morrow if he wants to. There is no 
dispute about that, I take it. 

The SPBHAKER pro tempore. 
pired, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does the gentleman want any 
more tinie? 

Mr. GORDON. I do not care for any more time. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I do not suppose the House would 
like to stop to have the Clerk read these figures, but I have 
three tables here furnished by Gen. Crowder, which I have 
promised to put into the Recorp, and I ask unanimous consent 
to insert them now, unless some gentleman would like to have 
them read. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Has the gentleman got the 
percentage table showing the percentages to be levied upon the 
various States under the credit system? 

Mr. DENT. I have a table here showing the percentages. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is the table dated? 

Mr. DENT. No; the table is not dated, but these figures 
were furnished to the committee last week. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The figures are as of the ist of 
May, up to date. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp certain tables, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The tables are as follows: 


EXHIBIT A. 
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National quota sheet-—Draft of 800,000 men, based on class 1 with credits, 
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The national percentage to be called under a draft of 800,000 men is 40. 
‘The percentage of their class 1 to be called from rural States is 53. 

The percentage of their class 1 to be called from rural and urban States is 34. 
The percentage of their class 1 to be called from urban States is 21. 
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Mr. SHALLEN BERGER. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to see this House reject 
the motion to recede, and I hope that it will insist upon the 
Shallenberger amendment to this resolution. I want to see that 
done in order that the resolution may go back to conference, so 
that out of it may come a just and fair method of apportioning 
the quotas among the several States. I voted for both parts of 
the Shallenberger amendment when it was before the House, 
because it represented the best proposition that was submitted 
with reference to the apportionment of quotas. The first part 
of his amendment, which deals with the apportionment of 
quotas, was defeated by a vote of 118 to 248. The second part, 
which provided that credit be given to the States for the men 
that they have furnished for this war was adopted in the House 
by a vote of 292 to 65, but we are now asked to also reject it. 
A majority of the House will now probably vote to do so, but 
not with my consent. I have tried to think this question out 
fairly and logically, and I want you gentlemen to reason with 
me for a little while, and see if the position that I have taken 
as to how quotas should be apportioned and how credits should 
be given is sound. 

If we had known as much at the beginning of this war as we 
know now, Congress would have had upon the statute books a 
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law providing for the apportionment of quotas and credits 
among the States. If we had solved this problem in advance 
it seems to me Congress would have said, We have a supply 
of man power in this country that we are going to use in this 
war, which consists of the total number of men liable ‘to mili- 
tary service, and we will provide for the apportionment of 
quotas according te that basis.” We did not have that kind of 
a law, but adopted the old population scheme that was used in 
the Civil War draft act. Which everybody now admits is illogi- 
cal, unfair, and ‘unjust. $ 

Mr. GORDON. And they did not even carry that out. 

Mr. HAYDEN, That is true, because estimates of population 
were used and not the census of 1910. Now, after the war has 
been going on for a year, it is proposed to change the basis of 
apportionment, to change the rules in the middle of the game. It 
seems to me that the only fair way to distribute the burden of 
furnishing fighting men is to first ascertain ‘the entire number 
of :persons liable to military service, That number, on the day 
of the declaration of war against Germany, was the reservoir 
of man power that we have authorized the President to draw 


from as soldiers are needed. Like a reservoir of water that 


is replenished by the rains, so is it also necessary to add from 
time to time the numbers of young men who come of age. Hav- 
ing registered and classified these men, Congress should then 
require each State to furnish soldiers, when the President says 
they can be used, in proportion to the number residing within the 
State who are liable to military service. That was not the Shat- 
lenberger amendment, but it was close to it. 

If in this resolution we had taken the number of men now in 
the military and naval service, plus the number of men in the 
four classes, as A basis, that being the total man power of the 
country, and provided that each State shall furnish soldiers 
according te the total number of men it has to its credit in the 
reservoir, that would have been a fair basis. We could then give 


credit for all of the volunteers and all ef those who have since 


gone into the service by any other method. 
I want to be frank with you and say that my attention was 


first attracted to this matter because of the great injustice done 
to my State, and it may be that I have been a special plender. 


One can not be blamed, however, for attempting to protect his 
own people. That condition, however, no longer exists. I re- 
ceived a letter from the Provost Marshal General yesterday 
which states that in his last call for 233.000 men, as apportioned 
among the States, there were not enough men left in Arizona to 
complete her quota by over 200, and that he has ordered in this 
month of May all of the remaining men in class 1 from Arizona 
into camp. It isa moot question, so far as I um concerned. and 
J am not making any more special pleas, because Arizona has no 
more men left to plead for. But I do say that if this House will 
reject this motion, send this resolution back to conference, and 
the conferees study the question as they should, they can bring 
to us a law that will do justice by bringing the other Stutes up 
to an equality with my own, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Not just now. The fundamental reason why 
1 am opposed to adopting this resolution as it is is this: It 
s entirely proper for the local authorities in any community 
to say who shall ‘be first to go out of that community into 
this war, but no local authority ought to have the right to say 
how many shall go. When we ‘apportion quotas on some 
mathematical basis and say, “you must furnish your quota 
from this State, this community, this district.“ then ‘the local 
authorities have no concern as to what is going on anywhere 
else. All that they have to determine is who shall be first to 
go and who shall remain. But when we change to the class 1 
basis, it is of Immediate interest in Mississippi as to what 
Massachusetts is doing. The local boards that are doing their 
duty with a ‘fine spirit all over this country will pause to lift 
ap their ‘heads und listen to some idle and perhaps evil rumor 
thut some other local board, in some other place, is giving aid 
and comfort to slackers, Persuasive arguments can be, and 
nu ve been ‘used ‘in favor of the class 1 basis, but they are all 
demolished ‘by the fundamental fact that it is a bad policy -to 
permit any local authority to determine the number of men 
that will be ‘sent to the war from a particular community. If 
ithe local and district boards are to be told that henceforth 
when they place a man in one of the deferred classes they 
will not have to ‘find another man to take his place, it takes 
mo profound knowledge of human nature to predict that they 
will not exercise the same strict adherence to the law and the 
Tegulations as has characterized their decisions in the past. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman ‘yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN, Les. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman stated a moment ago that 
all of Arizona's class 1 men have gone, 


Mr. HAYDEN. They will all have to go beginning on the 
25th of this month. 

Mr. MADDEN, And he is not concerned, but if the present 
law were to be enforced Arizona would be compelled to furnish 
men from class 2 and class 8, and those classes are not now 
to be invaded, and so Arizona is free to use the men in class 2, 
class 3, and class 4 to carry on her industries, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Arizona’s class 2 and class 3 men would not 
be taken if she were given credit for the large number of men 
she now has in the military service by reason of volunteering 
and by reason of the excessive number she was called upon to 
furnish under an unfair quota apportionment. Arizona wants 
credit for these men, and when that credit is given justice will 
be done everywhere, I am not asking that Arizona be favored; 
I am trying to bring every other State in the Union up to Ari- 
zona's high level. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. If you win permit, what interest has John 
Smith, of Arizona, we will say, who is with the flag now, in 
assisting John Brown from joining the colors and showing kis 
patriotism and doing his full duty? 

Mr. HAYDEN. None whatever. It is not the interest of the 
individual that I am considering at all. It is the public interest, 
It is not fair that one part of this country should be required te 
furnish more of man power, more of blood, than another. That 
burden should be spread equitably over all the States. 

Mr. HICKS. But this is not a question ef a war of the indi- 
vidual, of a section, or of a State. It is a war of the Nation, 
where all our resources must be called upon, and therefore it 
is not vital what one State has contributed in relation to 
another, however much we would like to see the proportion 
kept equitable. Loyalty and service know no sectional or State 
Tines, and this contest is a national and not a State one. and 
should be so considered. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; but this is the United States, and it is 
made up of 48 States, and the whole 48, each one of them, should 
do its full duty. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Of course, it is obvious that the 
population of the United States is not distributed through its 
entire area in equal proportions of men in all the classes. One 
State might have by reason of natural situation or occupations 
more of one class than other States may have, so there will be 
no possible way of equalizing the men coming out of that class 
with the others of the same class in the other States. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But the gentleman overlooks this one fact, 
that as long as vou ‘base the quotas on the four classes or upon 
the total number of men liable to military service no State 
can say how many men it shall furnish. But when we change 
to the basis of class 1 the same authority that places men in 
that class also makes up the total number who can be called 
to arms. That fact will make every local and district board 
interested in what the boards in other States muy do. The fact 
that public sentiment in a State is favorable to the war will 
cause that State to furnish more men than some other com- 
munity where there is not so much patriotism. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman point out any State in 
the Union that is not patriotic? The gentleman has insinuated 
they are not patriotic in some States, = 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman should know that every tabu- 
lation presented to the House shows that in different Stutes 
different boards place a different percentage of men in these 
classes. Some very remarkable differences exist where the 
general conditions are the same. I hope that the expressions uf 
faith in the patriotism of the members of these boards will 
materialize, because from now on we must depend upon the 
unaided devotion of these men to raise our armies. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does the gentleman mean that 
conditions in all the States are the same? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do not say that. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. How -will this credit business cor- 
rect the judgment of those men to put men in the classes in 
which they should be placed? 

Mr. HAYDEN. If credit is given for volunteers, it means 
that less men will leave a given community, which ought to 
have the benefit of their labor. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I Will. 

Mr. CALDWELL. For one question, or rather two questions, 
Would the gentleman under any circumstances consent to the 
hiring of a substitute for a drafted man? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Of course not. It was my amendment to the 
selective-draft act which prevented that very thing. 

Mr. CALDWELL. ‘Would the gentleman then favor a provi- 


sion that would give a drafted man a substitute without pay? 
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Mr. HAYDEN. It does not mean anything of the sort. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Of course it does. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Credit for a volunteer does not run to the 
individual; it runs to the State or communi! , and properly so. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Does the gentleman know in the con- 
sideration of giving credit that the only advantage that it could 
have had would be the drafted man would stay at home and 
the man outside the draft would have to go? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Why should they not? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Because then you are putting up a law 
that permits a man to get a substitute for himself and not pay 
for it even. 

Mr. HAYDEN. To carry the gentleman's argument to its 
logical conclusion, volunteering is a crime and should not be 
permitted. 

Mr. CALDWELL, No; it does not. It should be permitted, 
but it should not be a cloak for a man who will not go out and 
fight to hide behind and to stay at home. 

Mr. HAYDEN, If a State or a community furnishes its full 
share of the number of men needed in this war, that is all that 
we should require, and that is the reason why we should vote 
down this amendment. 

Mr. CALDWELL, And let the slacker stay at home? 

Mr. GORDON. No; he goes into the deferred classes, the 
slacker does. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In conclusion, I desire to read a brief editorial 
from the Arizona Republican, which so accurately expresses my 
sentiments on this quota question that I shall make the editor's 
words my own: 

ARIZONA IN THE NATIONAL ARMY. 

Arizona has the proud distinction of having contributed proportion- 
ately more men to the National Army than any other State in the 
Union. On the basis of population of the former quotas Arizona sent 
four times as many men to the cantonments as it would have to send 
under the pro basis of the number of men in class 1; that fs, the 
number of men physically fit to go. We were given a fictitious popu- 
lation double the actual population, and that included aliens automati- 
cally exempt who, in some localities made up much more than half the 
registrants. A result of this arrangement is that in some of the 
counties every available man registered has already aken so 
that they could contribute nothing to any future quota. 

It was thought that in the next draft Arizona would be given credit 
for the excess of its contributions, but it is now said that that can not 
be done; that what we have given, we have given, and we must now 
start anew on the same footing with other States. 

Nobody is disposed to offer any complaint. We do not regret that 
we have done more than our share, but that under the former awkward 
illogical, and inequitable arrangement some of the States were not 
called upon for their full share when there was so much to be done. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
has 23 minutes and the gentleman from Nebraska 3 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Trison]. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, there have been some good argu- 
ments made in this debate to-day, and two of the best of them 
were by the gentleman from Arizona, who has just taken his 
seat, and the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. The 
trouble with these two arguments is that they were directed 
to an entirely different question from that which the House is 
now considering. Both of these gentlemen proceeded on the 
theory that by voting against the motion to recede that we 
would undo what both the House and Senate have done in 
fixing the quota according to class 1, There is now no parlia- 
mentary way in which we can undo that, and I am very glad 
there is not, because in my judgment it is the only right way to 
proceed. 

The quota being fixed upon class 1, the only question left is 
the matter of credits. When you reduce it to its last analysis 
the question of credits has no place whatsoever when we leave 
the basis of population and pass over to the basis of fixing the 
quota upon class 1, The fixing of the quota upon class 1 
means simply this, that we have by selection singled out 
among the citizens of this country the men who by reason of 
their age, by reason of their lack of dependent relations, or by 
reason of their not having gone into industries which are neces- 
sary, can best go and fight the battles of our country. 

Having determined that question, the matter of credits is of 
comparatively slight impertance. What does it amount to? 
It amounts simply to this, that, owing to the fact that a few 
more men from one State or locality have enlisted, or a few 
more have gone into special or technical troops, than from 
some other, that community will not be called upon in the next 
draft to furnish the same proportion of troops that some other 
community, which has not thus furnished volunteers, technical 
or special troops, would have to furnish. After all, when we 
have taken all the men in class 1, and there are now only 
about 2,000,000, the credits disappear. 

For the present it simply amounts to a little difference in the 


order in which they will be called, because, in accordance with ' 


the quota basis we have fixed, all the men in class 1 must be 
taken from all the localities all over the country before we 
can invade class 2 in any community. Why should we put in 
this crazy-quilt arrangement, which makes confusion worse 
confounded, only for the purpose of drawing some men into 
service from certain communities before they would otherwise 
be called? 

Now, gentlemen, that is the whole situation in a nutshell. We 
ean not go back and consider the question of quota on the basis 
of population. That has gone by. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KAHN. While the House has acted on the matter, it 
has not yet been enacted into law and is involved in this very 
resolution we are now considering. 

Mr. TILSON. But it is not in conference and can not come 
into conference on any action that this House can take. 

Mr. KAHN. But if this biil fails, that classification may be 
considered. ; 

Mr. TILSON. The bill must not fail. It would be a national 
calamity for this bill to fail, and it is a national misfortune that 
it is being delayed at all. It ought to be passed and passed 
soon. 

After all, this is a national war, so far as we are concerned. 
It is not a war contributed to or conducted by a number of 
States. It is the war of the Nation to which all are contributing, 
and we ought to contribute to it according to the man power that 
is eligible for service. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kaun], and after that I propose to 
move the previous question. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, when this matter was before the 
House last month I called attention to the fact that the States 
were given credit in this second draft in an indirect way for 
their volunteers. That is absolutely the case, because class 1 in 
the various States of the Union would be materially augmented 
in almost évery State if the men who had volunteered from 
those States had been classified. If they had not yoluntéered 
and had waited for the draft 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I yield. 

Mr. DYER. I wanted to ask the gentleman if he had any 
facts or figures from the War Department to substantiate the 
statement he just made? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. The War Department tells us that a very 
large percentage of the men who volunteered were men who 
would come in the draft age, between 21 and 31 years. We 
have had that statement made by War Department officials 
before our committee repeatedly. 

Tr. MILLER of Washington. 

Mr. KAHN. I will. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. 
are in class 1? 

Mr. KAHN. Of course, they were not classified at all, because 
they volunteered. If they had waited for the draft and had 
not volunteered, fully 60 per cent of them would have been in 
class 1. Probably in many States 70 or 75 per cent, and in 
some States even more than that would have been added to 
class 1. 

Now, in that way the States have received their credits. 
True, they have received them indirectly. In the first draft 
they all received their credits under the selective-draft law. 
In the new draft they receive them indirectly, as I have ex- 
plained. But we are in war. Why should the War Department 
be charged with men who have gone into the Navy? This, so 
far, is a land war. The cry comes across the Atlantie, “ For 
God's sake, hurry! Furnish men for our Army on the western 
front to fight the battles of the Republic.“ There have been 
no naval battles to speak of. Mostly all the fighting is on land. 
We need land forces. Why should the Army be charged with 
something like 800,000 men who have volunteered in the Navy? 
Bring in a bill for drafting men into the Navy, if that be neces- 
sary, and put men into the Navy. But when you need men to 
fight in the Army. why should you deduct by way of credits 
from the man power of this country the fighting forces of this 
country, capable of being added to our military organizations, 
the men who have volunteered in the Navy? 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. I only just wish to ask this: Is not the gen- 
tleman aware that the marines are in the trenches, and are doing 
as good fighting as anybody over there? 

Mr. KAHN. There are something like 30.000 marines, and 
we need as soon as possible 5,000,000 men in arms. [Applause.] 
We will need fully 5,000,000 men in our Army before we get 
through. We will need, in my humble opinion, a minimum of 


Will the gentleman yield? 


What proportion of those men 
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8.000.000 men in our Army before we get through. [Applause.] the House. If they can prevent its enactment into law by the 


Let us not quibble about things, but look upon the magnitude of 
the task that lies before us. Let us look the situation squarely in 
the face. Let us not delude ourselves. Class 1, in my humble 
opinion, will be exhausted within a year, and then you will have 
to go— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Sneaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may have five minutes more. 

Mr. DENT. Would the gentleman from California like fur- 
ther time? 

Mr. KAHN. I would like to conclude my statement. 

Mr. DENT. How much time? 

Mr. KAHN. Five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is recognized 
for five,minutes more. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman has not stated 
that the Navy was not important, but has left the impression 
it was not doing much. 

Mr. KAHN. The Navy is most important. I do not mini- 
mize the 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is it not true that you could 
not have gotten your Army over if it had not been for the 
Navy? [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. I know we could not have transported our 
Army over without the Navy, and I do not think the gentleman ts 
more willing to give credit to the Navy than is the gentleman 
from California.” The Navy needs no defense at my hands, 
or the hands of anyone else for that matter. I know what 
the Navy has done for this country in all our wars. I do uot 
minimize the great importance of that branch of our fighting 
service. But at the present time we need land armies. I am 
looking the conditions squarely in the face. I want my country 
and my countrymen to recognize what we are up against. Let 
us lose no time in getting and organizing our armies. We have 
got to win this war; we have got to win it. And the only way 
we can win it is by furnishing our man power speedily so that 
it can promptly and effectively meet the enemy upon the battle 
fields of Europe. 

Just a word more. I recognize the fact that in many of the 
communities of this country men volunteer readily, gladly, 
patriotically. In the first draft the States got credit for those 
men, We are proceeding upon new lines in this second draft. 
We have sought no tonger to take men indiscriminately, but to 
first take the men that can best be spared to fight the battles of 
the Republic. Thar is what the quota bill will do. That is why 
we appealed to the House not long ago to classify the fighting 
men of this country. Under the classification there are about 
2,000,000 more men that will be available to go into the Army 
under the present draft law. Why, in my opinion, even when 
those 2,000,000 men are exhausted we will have to furnish 
many more men. We will probably have to increuse the draft 
age to 40 years. England had to increase her draft age to 50 
years. She has been almost four years in the war. Her man 
power is at a low ebb. We have hardly entered the war. Ac- 
cording to the statement of the Secretary of War, published 
this very day, 500.000 of our boys are now “over there“ in 
France. That is but a drop in the bucket after all, where mil- 
lions are contending against each other in this war. And always 
remember that in this war, in the final analysis, my country, 
your country. our country will have to furnish the man power 
to win the war. [Applause.] I hope that the House will recede 
from its amendment and that the bill can speedily go to the 
President for his approval. [Applense.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, have I any time left? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has eight minutes. 

Mr. DENT. I said that I would make a motion for the previ- 
ous question, but the gentteman from Kentucky [Mr. Fips! 
would like to have three minutes. Then I positively declare 
that I will move the previous question. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Can the gentleman let me have 
a little time? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky is recognized 
for three minutes, and the time is running. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, if 
the motion of. the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] to re- 
cede is not adopted, it delays the passage of this bill, and if it 
is never adopted by the House it defeats the bill. This is im- 
portant legislation that has been urged by the War Department 
for months, and I want to call your attention to the fact that the 
gentlemen who are leading this fight against the motion to 
recede have opposed this bill in its entirety from the beginning. 
They opposed it in committee. They opposed it on the floor of 


tactics they now employ, they will have at last accomplished 
their undertaking; they will have killed the bill. 

This bill is too important to be trifled with. The War De- 
partment needs this legislation in the prosecution of the war. 
I appeal to gentlemen of this House to vote for the motion of 
the gentleman from Alabama to recede from the previous House 
amendment, which will complete the enactment of this legista- 
tion, which is so badly needed in the prosecution of the war. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes 
to the gentieman from California [Mr. Hayes}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California Is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Tnen, Mr. Speaker, I shall have to change my 
promise that I made a while ago, and I will yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from Minnesota. After that I will move 
the previous question 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes] 
is recognized for three minutes, 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, when this matter was before the 
House the last time I came upon the floor from a very important 
committee meeting, in which I had been engaged all dux. just 
as the vote was being taken on the House amendment. and had 
no time or opportunity to inform myself in regurd to it. Under 
these circumstances I followed the lead of a majority of the Com- 
mittee on “filitary Affairs and voted against the House nmend- 
ment. Since then I have informed myself, and I am satisfied that 
I voted wrong, and I hope that the House will not now recede 
from its position, ‘ 

As has alrendy been said, the country at this time has a fine 
patrietie spirit. but I fear that spirit may not continue unless the 
people of the country are given te understand that the Congress 
of the United States is to continue so to legislate that the burden 
of this war shall fall equitably upon uli the different sections 
of the country; that they will net eall upon one section to fur- 
nish twice as much man power as another section of the country. 

My people in California, even since the Ist of January, have 
volunteered very freely and generously. I am very prowl of 
their patriotism and their manhood. But however willingly 
the people bear this burden, it is a burden, aml 1 um unwilling 
by my vote to place upon them a larger part of it than rightfully 
belongs to them. From the beginning of the war nearly 50 
per cent of the volunteers have been either under 21 years of 
age or over 31. Since January 1 all volunteers have been either 
under 21 or over 31. Nobody else has been allowed to vulun- 
teer. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. In just a minute. Therefore, if the House 
recedes from its position, these men wh» have volunteered will 
be used to save going into the Army men of other sections of 
the country where there have been no volunteers or few of them, 
as in Louisiana, for instance. The men in my State who have 
patriotically come forward and volunteered when they were 
not in class 1, and never could be placed in class 1. so that under 
the system that will be established if the House recedes the 
State could get no credit for them, will in effect be used to save 
from going into the Army men who have not volunteered in the 
State of Louisiana, for example, and who will not be drafted. 
California will thus be furnishing men for the Army that 
Louisiana should furnish. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes, 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Then the gentleman challenges the 
statement of his colleague from California | Mr. Kaun]. that 
we want man power, and unless we pass this bill we will not 
get the number necessary? We get the same number of men 
either way. 

Mr. HAYES. We do not; because many of these men who 
have volunteered are not in class 1, and never will be. As the 
basis of future drafts will be those in cluss 1 we shall not have 
credit for them. z 

Mr. OSHAUNESSY. I mean if we do not recede we will get 
the same number of men? 

Mr. HAYES. We will get the same number of men, but not 
from the same section of the country. I am sorry to have to dis- 
agree with my distinguished colleague. I am glad to follow 
him in almost everything military, but in this case I think he 
is wrong. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman says we will get 
the same number of men, but they will not come from the same 
section of country? 

Mr. HAYES. ‘That is so. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. But under this bill they do not 
come out equitably from the same class. 
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Mr. HAYES. That does not change the matter, These men, 
whether under 21 years of age or over 31 years, or between the 
ages of 21 and 31, should all be credited by the War Department 
to the quota of our State, not only when the second draft is 
made, but in all subsequent ones. No section of the country, 
because it is patriotic, so that its manhood volunteers freely, 
one for that reason have an added burden placed upon it by 

e law, 

It should also be remembered that all men who enter the 
Army are taken from the industries of the section from which 
they come. Hence the section which furnishes more than its 
proportion of men must to that extent sacrifice its industries. 
I have used California to illustrate. It is not solely because my 
State is affected that I uphold the action of the House, but it 
is because I believe in a square deal for every section of our 
country. 

I append the figures of Gen. Crowder, the Provost Marshal of 
the Army, showing what the effect upon the next draft of 
800,000 men would be if the provision contained in the House 
bill should be retained. If each State should be given credit 


for the volunteers it has furnished, the several States would 
furnish the following percentages of their men in class 1 to 
make up the necessary 800,000 men: 


ENA 
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e 


forth Dakota.. 
mew Mexlca 
Warviond........<...... 
Montana senor 


Why should not the States whose men have not volunteered 
be obliged to furnish men for the Army until they bring their 
number up to offset these volunteers from the other States? 
This is just and equitable and I hope the House will not recede 
from its position. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from A is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, those who favor 
giving credit for men who have voluntarily enlisted are, in 
effect, endeavoring to exempt as many as they can from service. 
In effect their attitude is to have each community send as few 
men to the Army as they can. I believe each community and 
State should endeavor to send as many men as it can under the 
law. I believe thoroughly that the proposition laid down by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] is profoundly sound 
and should ring to us with a strength that would bring immedi- 
ate response. 

The world war, if it is to be won by ourselves and our allies, 
must be won by the man power of the United States. We 
should pour forth our men with unstintedness, with enthusiasm, 
with vigor, and with energy. 

Now, there is one phase of this that appeals to me. Many of 
these men who have volunteered have been most gallant. Why 
should we capitalize their gallantry and leave at home some 
slackers who are trying to get out of service? The slacker 
spirit suys because some in a community have volunteered, that 
community's draft quota should be reduced accordingly; the 
patriotie spirit says that each community should point with 
pride to their volunteers and match them by a full draft quota. 
Let us strive to perform, not to escape. Let us send all men 
who are available and all whom we can get. [Applause.] 

Then there is another elass of the volunteers who need a 
little different treatment. They are all gallant in a way, but a 
great many of these volunteers have joined branches of the 
service that are not for the field. They are for technical posi- 
tions; they are for clerical positions. And hy in the name of 
common sense should we consider them when we are sending 
men to the fighting line? [Applause.] No, my friends; let us 
write this law as it ought to be written. Let us stop quibbling 
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about trying to see how few men we can send. Let us try to 
enforce the law so as to see how many men we can send for the 
fighting line and not for clerical positions. [Applause.] Let us 
see how many men we can send for the fighting phalanxes 
which must be kept full all the time. Get men, and, for God’s 
sake, hurry up! [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I regret that in my three min- 


utes I will not have time. 


The SPEAKER. 
Mr. DENT. 


nays. 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recede 

from the House amendment. 
Mr. SHALLENBERGER. On that I demand the yeas und - 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska demands the 
yeas and nays. 

The yens and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 235, nays 90, 
answered “ present” 7, not voting 98, as follows: 


YEAS—235. 
Alexander Eagle Kincheloe Reed 
Almon Ellsworth Kinkaid Robinson 
Anderson Elston Kitchin Rogers 
Anthony Emerson utson Romjue 
swell ch Larsen Rouse 
Bacharach Evans zaro Rowe 
Baer Ferris Lea, Cal. Rubey 
Bankhead ess Lee, Ga. Rucker 
Barkley Fields Lesher Russell 
Beakes Fisher Lever Sabath 
Black Flood Lit — Sanford 
Blanton Fordney Lo Scott, Mich. 
Borland Francis Lonergan Shackleford 
Bowers Freeman fkin Sherley 
Britten Fuller, Mass. Lunn Sherwood 
Browning zar McAndrews Riegel 
Buchanan Garner McClintic Sims 
Burnett Garrett, Tenn. 8 Slayden 
Burroughs Garrett, Tex. McCulloc Sm Lew Mich. 
Butler Gillett Mokena Snoo! 
Byrnes, S. C. Glass 1 Mich. Skalen, 
Byrns, Tenn. Glynn Lemore Stedma 
Caldwell Godwin, N. C. Madden Stephens, Miss, 
Campbell, Kans. Good Magee Stephens, Nebr, 
Candler, Miss. Goodall Mansfield Sterling, Pa. 
Cantril Goodwin, Ark. Mapes Stevenson 
Caraway Greene, Vt. Martin Sumners 
Carlin Gregg Merritt Swift 
Carter, Okla. Hadley Miller, Minn, Switzer 
Chandler, N. Y. Hamilton, Mich: Miller, Wash. Talbott 
Chandler, Okla. Hamlin Montague ‘Taylor, Ark. 
Clark, Fla. Hard Moores, Ind. Taylor, Colo. 
Classon Harrison, Miss. Morgan Temple 
Coady Harrison, Va. Mor Tillman 
Collier Hastings Mott Tilson 
Cooper, Ohio Heflin Muda Timberlake 
Cooper, W. Va. Helm Neely Tinkham 
Copley Hensley Nelson Venable 
‘ox Hersey Nolan Vinson 
Cramton Hicks Oldfield Walker 
Crisp Holland Oliver, Ala. Walton 
Crosser Houston Oliver, N. X. ard 
Currie, Mich. Huddleston Olney Watkins 
Dale, N. X. Tenn. Osborne Watson, Pa. 
Davidson Husted Overmyer Weaver 
Decker ev ates Overstreet Webb 
Dempsey Padgett Welling 
t Jo een K a Park Wel 
Denton Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. J. Whaley 
Dewalt ones Parker, N. Y. White, Me. 
Dickinson Juni Peters Wilson, La. 
Dill Kahn Platt Wilson, Tex. 
Dixon Kearns Price Wingo 
Doolittle Keating Quin Winslow 
Doremus Kehoe Rainey, H. T. Woodyard 
Doughton Kelley, Mich. Rainey, J. W. Wright 
Drane Kennedy, Iowa ker Young, N. Dak, 
Dunn Key, Ohio Ramsey oung, 
Dupré less, Ramseyer 
NAYS—90. 
Austin Gould McKeown er. 
Graham, III. McKinley mith, T. F. 
Biand Green, Iowa Maher Saard 
Browne Greene, Mass. Mays Steenerson 
Cannon G t Mondell Sterling, III. 
Cary Haskell Nicholls, S. C. Stiness 
Church Haugen Nichols, Mich, Strong 
Clark, Pa. Hawley Norton Tague 
ypool Hayden O’Shaunessy Thomas 
Connally, Tex. Hayes Phelan Towner 
Cooper, Wis. Helvering Pratt Vestal 
Dale. Vt. Hilliard Purnell foigt 
Pallinger Hull, Iowa Randall Volstead 
Ireland Rankin Lalsh 
Dominick James Rayburn Watson, Va. 
Dyer Keunedy, R. I. Riordan Wheeler 
Edmonds Kraus Robbins White, Ohio 
Farr Kreider Roberts Wilson, III. 
Frear La Follette Rose Wise 
French Lande Sanders, Ind. Wood, Ind. 
Gallivan Lundeen Sells Woods, lowa 
Gandy McArthur Shallenberger 
Gordon McFadden . Shouse 
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ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—7. 


Bell Braud Moon Rodenberg 
Booher Dowell Ragsdale 
NOT VOTING—98. 

Ashhrook Fairchild, B. L. Kettner Scott, Pa. 
Barnhart Fairchild, G. W. King lly 
Beshlin Fairfield LaGuardia Sears 
Blackmon Flyon Lehibach Sisson 
Brodbeck Focht Linthicum Slemp 
Brumbaugh Foss Little Sloan 
Campbell, Pa. Foster London Small 
Carew Fuller, III. Longworth Smith, Idaho 
Carter, Mass. Gallagher McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, C. B. 
Cleary Garland Mann Snell 
Connelly, Kans. Graham, Pa Mason Snyder 
Costello Gray, Ala Meeker teele 
Crago Gray, ) Moore, Pa, Sullivan 
Curry, Cal Griffin ige Sweet 

vis Hamill Pol ‘Templeton 
Delaney Hamilton, N. Y. Porter Thompson 
Denison Heaton Pou Treadway 
Dies Heintz Powers Van Dyke 
Dillon Hollingsworth Reavis Vare 
Donovan Hood Rowland Waldow 
Dooling Howard Sanders, La. Wason 
Drukker Humphreys Sanders N. X. Williams 
Eagan dacoway Saunders, Va. Zihlman 
Elliott Johnson, S. Dak. Schall 
Estopinal Kelly, Pa. Scott. Iowa 


So the motion to recede was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Untii further notice: 

Mr. Brann with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Mr. Beit with Mr. FULLER of Illinois. 

Mr. DELANEY with Mr. MEEKER. 

Mr. Radsbatz with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. THompson with Mr. DILLON. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. ELLIOTT. 

Mr. Donovan with Mr. FAIRFIELD. 

Mr. Foster with Mr. Wason. 

Mr. JacowAy with Mr. Paice. 

Mr. Saunners of Virginia with Mr. WILLIAMS. 

Mr. Schall with Mr. Reavis. 

Mr. Suat with Mr. ROWLAND. 

Mr. AsHBROOK with Mr. Sanpers of New York. 

Mr. BLackmon with Mr. SIEGEL. 

Mr. Lintuicum with Mr. Stxur. 

Mr. Polk with Mr. SLOAN. 

Mr. Pov with Mr. Suirn of Idaho. 

Mr. STEELE with Mr. SNELL. 

Mr. Van Dyke with Mr. Sweet. 

On this vote: 

Mr. BARNHART (for motion) with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania 
(against). 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Speaker, I would like to vote “ yea,” 
but I eame in just after my name was called a second time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to vote “ yea.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. BLACKMON. I was just inside the door. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the cloakroom? 

Mr. BLACKMON, Les. 

The SPRAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I present a confer- 
ence report upon the bill H. R. 10358, making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other 
purposes, for printing under the rule. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. - 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
TIMBERLAKE for one week, on account of a speaking engage- 
ment for the Red Cross campaign in Indiana. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks upon the conference report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 


gentlemen may be permitted to extend their remarks upon the 
conference report which has just been agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 


mous consent that all gentlemen be permitted to extend their 
remarks in the Rxconp upon the conference report just agreed 
to. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks upon the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request that all gentle- 
men who spoke upon the conference report just agreed to shall 
be allowed to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all gentlemen who have spoken upon this 
motion to recede shall be permitted to extend their remarks in 
the Rxconb. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of the third 
liberty loan in Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp upon the 
subject of the third liberty loan in Oklahoma. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], who has just presented the confer- 
ence report, as to when he expects to take it up for action. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not seem to be here now. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. DYER. I want to ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
when he expects to call up for consideration the conference re- 
port on the disagreement upon the bill which he has just pre- 
sented? 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. I can not say to the gentleman, 
for this reason, that the Senate has the papers, and-of course it 
must act before the House can take action. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Senate has acted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
I have been advised the Senate has already taken action on the 
partial conference report. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. So far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I would like to take it up to-morrow, but of course I do 
not know whether I would be recognized for that purpose or not. 

Mr. DYER. Is it the intention of the gentleman to give the 
House an opportunity to go on record again upon the amend- 
ments upon which there are disagreements? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is a proposition that of 
course would have to be acted upon when we reach it. The 
conferees are only in disagreement as to two amendments, and 
of course I do not know what disposition the House will have to 
act upon either amendment, 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman state what those two are? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. One is an amendment in reference 
to the Subtreasuries; the other is the excess-compensation 
amendment, which’ carries with it the Borland amendment. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10358) 
making appropriations for the legislative, executive. and judiciai 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes, and further insists upon its amend- 
ments numbered 38 and 90, still in disagreement. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Raker, Mr. RANDALL, Mr. WEL- 
LING, Mr. LANGLEY, Mr. Cuurcu, and Mr. Rxrp were given 
unanimous consent to extend their remarks on the conference 
rerort. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I had unanimous consent to 
address the House this morning on the liberty loan in Kentucky, 
and I have two additional telegrams, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert those in my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in reference 
to the liberty loan in Kentucky. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.J] The Chair hears none. 


TEMPORARY INCREASE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT (No. 540). 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
Senate joint resolution 124. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 
The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint resolu- 


‘tion (S. J. Res. 124) providing for the registration for military 
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service of all male persons citizens of the United States or 
residing in the United States who have, since the 5th day of 
June, 1917, and on or before the day set for the registration by 
proclamation by the President, attained the age of 21 years, 
in accordance with such rules and regulations as the President 
may prescribe under the terms of the act approved May 18, 1917, 
entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase tempo- 
rarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the House recede from its amendment numbered 8. 


That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


ments of the House numbered 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed by the House insert “and all male persons.” Also, 
amend the title by striking out the word “or,” in line 2, and 
insert in lieu thereof “and all male persons” ; and the House 
agree to the same. 

S. H. Dent, Jr., 
W. J. FIELDS, 
Junus KARN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the House to S. J. Res. 124, providing for the registration 
for military service of all male persons citizens of the United 
States or residing in the United States who have, since the 
5th day of June, 1917, and on or before the day set for the 
registration by proclamation by the President, attained the 
age of 21 years, in accordance with such rules and regulations 
as the President may prescribe under the terms of the act 
approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act te autherize the 
President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment 
of the United States,” submit the following written statement 
explaining the effect of the action agreed on: 

The Senate receded from all of the amendments of the 
House except the amendment relating to the exemption of 
divinity and medical students. To this amendment the House 
receded and accepted the Senate provision. 

S. H. Dent, Jr., 

W. J. FIELDS, 

Julius KAHN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I have a preferential motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GARNER). The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. CALDWELL, I move that the House refuse to accept 
the Senate amendment known as amendment No. 8, and I would 
like to have the Clerk read that. 

Mr. DENT. I reserve the point of order on that, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not catch the 
motion of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I made the motion that the 
House refuse to agree to Senate amendment No. 8. I may 
probably be out of order- 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order against 
the motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the chairman of 
the committee with all due deference whether he has a letter 
to read to the House upon this subject. If he has, we might just 
as well vote now and have the discussion by and by. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that his sense of humor is highly appreciated. 

Mr. WALSH. I am asking the question in a serious spirit in 
an attempt to speed the business of the Honse. 

Mr. DENT. I am very sorry I can not furnish the gentleman 
with a letter from the President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire of the gen- 
seer ys 4 he intends to explain the report. We do not know 
what it 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the statement on the part of the 
managers of the House shows that the conferees agreed to all 
of the amendments adopted by the House except the one provid- 
ing for the exemption of divinity and medical students. Every 
other amendment adopted by the House was agreed to by the 
conferees. So that is really the only proposition that is sub- 
mitted back to the House of Representatives in the adoption of 
this report. Now, if there are any gentlemen who would like to 
discuss that proposition 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. DYER. Does this amendment have anything to do with 
the law that was previously passed, the national-defense act, 
which permitted medical students and divinity students cer- 
tain rights with reference to the draft? 

Mr. DENT. It does not undertake to change any provision 
of law of 1916. 

Mr. DYER. It does not change the law? 

Mr. DENT. It only affects those who come in under this 
new registration. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will yield to the gentleman from New York, a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I do not want to ask a question, but I 
want to speak. 

Mr. DENT. How much time? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Ten minutes. 

Mr. DENT. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CALDWELL], a member of the committee. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this provision that was stricken out of this bill by the House 
when it was here before us a few days ago contained the fol- 
lowing words: 


That students enterin: 
approval of this act an 


such theological or divinity schools after the 
during the continnance of the war and who 
would be subject to any future registration, as provided for in this 
act, may, apon the recommendation or requcst of the president or dean 
of such ol, be exempt from the selective draft by order of the 
President. 

Now, gentlemen, every Member of this House has been raised 
by parents who have taught him to respect the cloth, to re- 
spect the pastor, the priest, the rabbi, or the person who stands 
in the pulpit of the religious denomination of his family, and 
we have all been taught to love and respect and to honor that 
calling. And if you pass this amendment you open wide the 
door and invite every man who is devoid of human sympathy— 
that which makes u man a good Christian or a good Jew—to 
clothe himself in the cloth of the ministry, and you will invite 
him to become ordained to teach your faith and that of your 
children and your children's children, and you will by that 
act do one of the greatest things to destrey the love and con- 
fidence that we have in that religion that has made us the people 
that we are. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN, The gentleman talks as if he was not, willing 
to trust the President of the United States on this question. 

Mr. CALDWELL. This is not a question of trusting the 
President of the United States, because under the law as it 
stands now the President has authority to make rules and regu- 
lations by which any man who enters any of these schools or 
any of the professional schools may obtain a deferred classifi- 
cation or a deferred call, and when he graduates and has proven 
himself the character of man that that school wants to produce, 
then he can be assigned to the kind of duty that he has qualified 
himself to perform. 

This thing as proposed here is vicious. It strikes at the very 
seat of our religion, and I do not believe that it is defensible. 
I think it is ill-advised, and I think it will tend to destroy the 
religion that we love. I have talked to men who are high in 
the counsels of the various denominations, high in the various 
Christian denominations, both Catholic and Protestant, and I 
have yet to find a man who has had this probable result pointed 
out to him that wants his religion defined by this class of men 
who would be invited to come into that rank and take the cloth 
as a cloak for their rascality. In some denominations practices 
may be such as to protect the church against tuis class of men, 
but we do not all belong to the same church; and in some 
churches I am sure the evil result is certain to occur. The 
President has the power under existing law to protect the 


worth of every denomination and every creed and has shown 


a disposition to do so. I therefore think we ought to vote this 
thing down and protect religion, that which has made this 
country what it is. [Applause,] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
mim from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE]. 
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Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I know that we are all weary, and I am only going to take five 
minutes. But I want to say to you very frankly that I shall 
vote against this conference report, because it violates a prin- 
ciple for which I have been standing and for which this House 
has been standing since the declaration of war. It is the first 
attempt to break down the rule of the selective draft—that all 
American citizens are equal before the law—in an attempt to 
exempt medical students and theological students. 

In the law as we enacted it in the first instance we did exempt 
theological students then in the colleges, because they had 
decided to make that their life work, and as we exempted the 
ministers of the church we felt that those who were preparing 
themselves for the ministry prior to the passage of the law 
should also be exempted. Now, this proposes not to exempt 
only those who are now in the institutions, but any young man 
who may desire to enter these institutions hereafter, thereby 
making theological schools and seminaries places of refuge for 
the man who has sufficient money to enter. And, I might add, 
it would be his cemetery in the end, because the American 
people do not believe in exempting any special class. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. LONERGAN, Is the gentleman in a position to inform 
the House whether or not in the fall of 1917 there was an 
increased registration in theological schools in this country over 
the preceding year? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I have understood that that is true in 
some instances, 

Mr. LONERGAN. Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I only know by the statement of one of my 
colleagues that he had been so informed. 

Mr. LONERGAN. It is not so, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman may be correct, but I pro- 
test against this opening of the door of escape from military 
service to any special class or classes of men. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question in order that we may understand the parliamentary 
situation? If we adopt the conference report, then these stu- 
dents are exempted by the law? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. If we reject the conference 
report, then does not the President have the power under the 
original law to exempt them if he sees fit to do so? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Not unless he would exempt them on the 
ground of industrial or agricultural reasons. He could grant 
them furloughs and give them deferred classification. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Have they not exempted the 
medical students already? 

Mr. McKENZIE. That is true. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. On what ground did they do 
that if the law did not authorize them? 

Mr. McKENZIE. They did that on the ground that we would 
need perhaps more doctors in the service during the war, and 
that these young men, already being in college, should be per- 
mitted to finish their education. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, my colleague on the committee did 
not directly answer the question of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Srerrrne]. The question of the gentleman from Illinois 
was to the effect as to whether or not they were exempt. They 
have not been exempted. The young men in the medical schools 
have not been exempted. Those who are already in those schools 
are being furloughed so that they can complete their studies, but 
there has been no exemption. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I should have stated that more fully. I 
thank my colleague. They were permitted to finish their educa- 
tion under these furloughs. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Just another question. I am not 
exactly clear as to what this may result in. If this conference 
report is not concurred in, then the President can hereafter, 
under the law, exempt medical students? 

Mr, McKENZIE. No; he can not exempt them. He can fur- 
lough them or give them deferred classification. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. He can permit them to go on and 
finish their course? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes; under furlough. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. On the ground that they may 
need their services in the Medical Department of the Army. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. And he could—whether he has 
done so or not—exempt the divinity students on the ground that 
they may be needed as chaplains, could he not? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Iam not certain but that he may be able to 
do that. But that is not the question involved here. The ques- 
tion involved here is that the Congress of the United States is 
undertaking to exempt one or two favorite classes of our citizens. 


It would be a long guess to say that a young man who enters a 
medical school now would graduate in time to render any service 
in this war in the Medical Corps of the Army. ; 

More than that, if a medical student is drafted, he would be 
put in the Hospital Corps of the Army, and that year or two 
of service would be worth more to him as a physician than any 
year or two that he might spend in college. I protest against 
the exemption of any class of citizens as a class. It is wrong. 
It is un-American. It not only will be resented, but is already 
being resented by ministers of this country, as will be shown 
by an article that I shall put in the Record in extending my re- 
marks; a resolution passed by the Freeport Presbytery, repre- 
senting all of northern Illinois, in which they protest against 
the exemption of ministers and say that the minister wants to 
do his duty the same as anyone else. Now, if we start the 
policy of exempting this class, we shall be called upon to 
exempt some other class, and again some other class, and it is 
unfair to the citizens of this country. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the chairman of the 
committee yield my colleague five minutes. 

Mr. DENT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
is recognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. TOWNER. Just to clear up the situation, so that the 
membership of the House will understand it, I wish to ask this 
question: As the bill passed the House this proviso extending 
these theological and medical students was contained in the 
bill as we sent it over to the Senate? 

Mr. McKENZIE. It is a Senate bill, remember, and we 
struck out that provision in our committee unanimously. It 
came to the House, and only 27 men in the House voted to 
retain it. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is what I wanted to clear up. Now, 
according to the position in which the matter now stands, if 
you vote for the conference report, to sustain it you vote to 
put that provision in the act? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes, 

Mr. TOWNER. So that the exemption will stand? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. If you vote against the conference report, 
you vote against this exemption? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. I will say this, that this Senate 
amendment was overwhelmingly voted down by the House. I 
am not finding fault with the conferees. It was a matter of 
trade. The Senate conferees accepted a number of House 
amendments, and the House conferees accepted this, which was 
a Senate amendment. But I protest because it contains a 
vital principle, and I say that the House ought to vote down 
this conference report and send it back to the Senate, and 
thereby serve notice on the Senate of the Unitec States that 
the House of Representatives is not yet ready to exempt any 
class of citizens from doing their military duty in this country. 
[Applause.] And if it is necessary to have the Senate get a 
letter from the President of the United States to bring it to 
time I would be glad to have him send one to the Senate, 
because I believe a more important vital principle is involved 
in this matter than there was in the other bill that we have 
beeen voting upon here this afternoon. [Applause.] That 
was a mere matter of credit. This is a matter of principle. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As I understand, a medical student will be 
exempted if this provision is adopted, whereas heretofore a medi- 
cal student who had about completed his education has been put 
in a deferred class, in order that the Government might make use 
of his scientific training? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If we adopt this language, which states not 
that his service shall be deferred, but that he shall be exempt 
when he graduates next June, there is no way that the Govern- 
ment can force him to serve, even as a surgeon, and no way of 
utilizing his medical or syrgical training, and it will get no 
service from him whatever? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. I am at a loss to know from what 
source the demand comes for this legislation. Surely not from 
devoted men of the class of those noble and dauntless chaplains 
of whom the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN] 
told us the other day, who went over the top out into no man's 
land to reclaim the wounded from the battle field; not from the 
ministers of this country, because I have not had a single letter 
from any of them. If there is any demand for this legislation, it 
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must come from the men who have money invested in these 
educational institutions and whose revenue has been cut down 
by the many heorie medical and theological students who have 
gone forth to battle for our country. Are the young men of the 
country asking for it? Not at all; and at this hour, when the 
conflict is so terrific, any red-blooded young American asking the 
right to seek refuge in a theological seminary or in a medical 
school instead, of putting on the uniform of Uncle Sam, the same 
as the farmer boy, the miner, and the mechanic, would be doing 
a thing it would be an outrage to permit, and I would like to 
see this House stand up and say by its vote that America believes 
in the equality of all men before the law. [Applause and cries of 
Vote! 1 A 

To show the sentiment of the ministers of northern Ilinois 
relative to exemption of ministers I desire to insert at this point 
a resolution which will speak for itself, and I simply wish to 
add that I am proud of this organization of God-fearing but 
patriotic men, for many of them live in my section of the 
State of Illinois: 

[From the Freeport Jourpal-Standard, Apr. 25, 1918.] 
MINISTERS Ask ron No Favors—WILLING TO ASSUME SAME MILITARY 
DUTIES AS OTHER MEX. 


Ministers of the Freeport (III.) Presbytery have no desire to be 
relieved from any of the sy 4 duties or burdens Dopod upon lay- 
men. This was made clear at t = spring session of the presbytery at 
Marengo Wednesday, when Rev, L. McNary, of the First Church of 
Freeport, presented the sar iaeei a memorial to the general assembly of 
the church, which was adopted unanimously 

“ Because of our conviction that —— ot the gospel should have 
their equat share in every form of national service, we respectfully 
memora the general assembly to ask our National Government to so, 

exemption rules as to —.— ministers of the gospel in the same 
classification * e service as other citizens. 

“We bute of the present rule to the value of 
the work of ministers 92 a —— but we believe they should in all 
matters staal upon an equality with other men.” 

The memoria as not presented to the laymen for action, as it 
concerned the ministers only. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave te extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Nr. DENT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the 
condition which confronted the conferees upon this measure. 
I realize that in seven out of eight of the matters in dispute the 
House conferees were successful. But, unfortunately, as has 
been expressed so well by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McKenzie], that upon which they failed is a very fundamental 
proposition. [Applause.] I do not wish to add to the burdens 
of the conferees, nor do I wish to delay for a single instant 
the passage of this important legislation; but, sir, I do not 
believe that we ought to agree to a matter so fundamental as 
this, so vitally affecting the very principle upon which this 
draft law was builded, withont at least the House having | 
another opportunity of expressing itself upon that question and 
that question alone. Unfortunately, I was unable to be present 
when the vote was taken on this question ‘before, but, as I 
remember it, this House went upon record by a very decided 
majority as not favoring the exclusion—as the gentleman from | 
Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] has so happily expressed it“ of any 
class as a class.” What will be the result if it goes forth to 
the country that this legislation is enacted? We do not know 
what the result will be. 

Men who in the best of faith enter theological seminaries, 
fecling themselves called by a Higher Power to engage in that 
particular work, are likely all their lives, or at least for years 
to come, to have the finger of scorn pointed at them, and the 
charge repeatedly hurled at them that they entered upon that 
vocation to escape the operation of the military service in the 
hour of their country’s peril. [Applause.] Of course, we shall 
need physicians, This includes both students of divinity and 
students of medicine. Some arrangements must be made 
whereby men can be trained in those vocations. “ realize that. 
We shall have to have doctors and have to have priests and | 
ministers. But, after this Nation has adopted as 2 fixed policy | 
this plan of universal liability to service of those who are | 
physically fit, it is a grievous error to pick out any particular 
class and say that they shall be exempted. [Applnuse.] There- | 
fore, much as I regret to do it, I shall, so far as I am concerned, | 
have to take the responsibility of voting against this conference 
report in order that we may have at least one more oppertunity 
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to express ourselves upon this very fundamental question. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I ask that the gentleman have two 
minutes more. I would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I realize full well the sentiment that 
has prevoked the gentleman's speech, and I thoroughly agree 
that it would be a very reprehensible performance for a man to 
break into a seminary in erder to escape military duty. 

Mr. GORDON. They would all be under that implication. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I want to ask the gentleman what 
method would he propose in order that the ministry may be 
continued and the medical profession continued? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am not pre- 
pared to offer now n concrete proposition along that line. The 
gentleman will realize, of course, that I am not prepared to do it. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY.. I will follow that with another ques- 
tion, based upon the statement of Gen. Pershing as to the great 
necessity for chaplains and the constant call from the War De- 
partment for doctors. We can not have doctors without medi- 
cal schools, and we can not have chaplains without seminaries. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Classification rather than 
exemption will cover the proposition. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I will say that the President now has 
authority under the Jaw to make a regulation that will take care 
of that situation, and he has dene so so far as doctors are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. DENT. I will state that the President did that as to 
doctors in the Medical Corps. and I thought that he might be 
able to do it in this case, but I think I made a mistake. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, in the original draft 
act those who were then in theological seminaries and in medical 
schools were excluded, for the very obvious reason that we were 
excluding ministers themselves. At least I think so—— 

Mr. CALDWELL. ‘The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think ministers of the Gospel 
were themselyes excluded by the terms of the act, and there could 
be no imputation against young men who, prior to the time when 
we thought of going into the war, had gone into these schools. 
But this isa very different proposition. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman think there ought to 
be some provision made for ministers of the Gospel after the 
war is over, aud for doctors after all the doctors that we huve 
now are killed off. as may happen during this war? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; and we will need school 
teachers and farmers and workers of all classes, so far as that 
is concerned. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make this state- 
ment. It is true that under the act of May 18, 1917, the 
President took care of medical students by putting them inta 
the enlisted) reserve corps and not calling them into the service. 
I was under the impression—perhaps I may have been wrong, 
but I think not—that he could take care of the same situation 
so far as theological students were concerned, and when this 
bill was before the House I made that statement. But here 
is the proposition that is presented to the House: Shall we hold 
up this bill upon the question as to whether a few boys who 
have become 21 since the 5th day of June, 1917, who want, to 
study medicine and who want to study theotogy, shall be 
exempted or not? That is all there is to this proposition. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman permit me to 
read the language of the act? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The language is that it may be 
done upon the order of the President. There is nothing ex- 


plicit in this bill that exempts these men, but after all the 


matter is paced in the hands of the President. 

Mr. DENT. The President can.take care of it, and I hope 
lie will, and I believe he will, just as he took care of the 
medical students. 

Mr, CRAMTON, If the gentleman will yield, the first part of 
it is not dependent upon action by the President. It says that 
these who ure now in a medical school—in this time when the 
great need of the Army will be doctors—those who are now 
the deferred class in medical schools shall be exempt, not from 


| further military service, but even from service in the Medical 


Reserve Corps. It is not dependent upon the action of the 
President. I absolutely protest against it, because we need 
doctors in the Army, and this says they will exempt doctors 
from service in the Army. It is absolutely inconsistent. 
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Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Is it not a fact that they do not need 
them until they are doctors? 

Mr. CRAMTON. But when they become doctors then they 
still shall be exempt. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Oh, the man who becomes a doctor is 
absolutely amenable to the law of the land. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. FIELDS]. à 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, each 
of your conferees voted to strike this provision from the Senate 
bill when it was considered in the House. There was a record 
vote on that part of it that referred to divinity students. Your 
conferees held out in conference, and I want to say for the 
chairman of the committee and the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kann] that they did everything they could do to induce 
the Senate conferees to yield. They held out longer than I did 
on the proposition, and it is only just to them that I make that 
statement of fact to the House. There were eight amendments 
in conference, The Senate conferees yielded on seven of them, 
and on this one they refused to yield. We either had to yield on 
this one or bring the bill back to the House in disagreement. I 
suppose every man will vote for what he thinks is best; I grant 
that every man will do that; but, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee has said, shall we delay this legislation—and it must be 
passed speedily if tlie registration is to be had on the 5th of 
June, which is now planned—shall we delay this legislation be- 
cause of this one difference between the two bodies? That is 
the question that is involved. Gentlemen must bear in mind 
that when conferees go into conference they must give and take. 
Your conferees can not go into conference and force the Senate 
to yield on every proposition, 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. I yield to the gentleman. i> 

Mr. STEVENSON. I want to get clear on this. Does this, 
ipso facto, exempt all of those, or does it subject them to the 
approval or upon the action of the President, or leave it in his 
discretion to exempt or not exempt? 

Mr. FIELDS. It exempts those now in the schools. 

Mr. STEVENSON. It exempts those already in; that is, 
before this legislation is passed? 

Mr. FIELDS. And the law of 1917 did the same thing for 
the same classes of students who had entered their institutions 
prior to the enactment of that law. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I understand; but as to those entering 
hereafter—does it exempt them? 

Mr. FIELDS. That is a question for the President to decide. 
No blame should attach to your conferees. They have done 
the best they could. It is a question of whether you will accept 
the conference report or vote it down. If you vote it down, 
you delay this legislation, the immediate enactment of which is 
urged by the War Department. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. [Cries of “Vote!” Vote!“ 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I have seen it stated in the press 
that the number of students in seminaries have been increased 
since the war was declared. The number of students usually 
in the seminaries of this country is about 4,500. Since the 
war began the number has decreased to 2,500. If the larger 
number were now in attendance and those should be taken 
for the Army, it would amount to very few in the building up 
of the Army. Mr. Speaker, we must haye physicians. There 
is no call so imminent and so loud as medical service in time 
of war, and if you are going to deplete the medical schools 
while they are in attendance, to do the work that the war de- 
mands, it is to me a serious proposition. It seems to me we 
ought not to lose our heads here in a furore demanding Vote!“ 
“Vote!” until we know what we are voting on. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes, 

Mr. HAYES. I would like to ask the gentleman if the propo- 
sition does not provide that the request for exemption must 
come from the dean or the president of the theological seminary 
and be approved by the President. Does not that take charge 
of tlhe matter? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to read another statement 
here from one of the leading men of New England: 

We want to por as many of our young clergymen as possible into 
the trenches with our boys at the front, where they can give the 
strongest moral support and comradeship to the boys as they go over 
the top. We have already presented 14 of the young clergymen from 
this diocese for commissions, and 4 are already at the front in France, 
The others expect to be there within a few weeks. We have 20 more 
volunteers on our list who will be released as soon as we can provide 


for- the vacancies that will result from their entrance into military 
service. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Ohio has expired. 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to yield me one 
minute more. 

Mr. DENT, Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FESS (continuing the reading)— 

Our normal a — each year is only 12 for ordination. Within the 
past year 10 our cle en died and 14 were permitted to go into 
service at the front. erefore we were obl to call our semi- 
narians for ordination before the time prescribed for .the conclusion 
of their seminary course. If the draft calls those who remain in the 
seminary our source of supply will be completely exhausted, and we 
shall find it impossible to respond to the call of Gen. Pershing and 
the War Department for more chaplains. 

I voted the other day to forbid these exemptions, but, my 
friends, this is not all on one side. I say again that in the 
midst of war we must not deplete our medical schools, and we 
ought not to deplete our theological seminaries, In time of 
war's hayoc we must not omit all attention to the spiritual 
necessities of the race. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the agreeing to the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
CALDWELL) there were—ayes 66, noes 74. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and sev- 
enty-six Members present, not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 118, nays 181, 


answered “ present” 2, not voting 129, as follows: 


YEAS—118. 
Alexander Fess Knutson Shallenberger 
Ashbrook Fields Kraus Sherwood 
Austin Fisher Kreider Siegel 
Baer Francis zaro Sims 
Barkley Gallivan Lonergan Smith, T. F. 
Bland Gillett McAndrews Snook 
Burroughs Glynn Madden Stephens, Miss. 
Byrns, Tenn Graham, III Maher Stevenson 
Cannon Greene, Mass. Mapes Stiness 
Cantrill Gregg Martin Swift 
er, Okla Griest Moores, Ind. ‘Tague 
Cary Hamill Morin Talbott 
Clark, Pa Harrison, Va Mott Taylor, Colo, 
Coady Haskell Nelson ilson 
Co ley a Nolan Tinkham 
Dale, Vt. Hayes Oliver, N. Y. Van Dyke 
Dallinger Hensley O’Shaunessy Vestal 
Darrow ersey Peters Walsh 
Davidson Hilliard Phelan Walton 
Decker Holland Platt Ward 
Dempsey Hull, Iowa Purnell Watson, Va 
Dent ute n le Webb 
Denton goe ney, J. W. Welty 
Dickinson Johnson, Ky. dall White, Me. 
on Kahn Riordan White, Ohl 
Dominick Keatin Robbins Wilson, III. 
Doremus Kennedy, R. I gers Wood, Ind. 
Dupré Key, Ohio Russell Young, N. Dak. 
Farr Kiess, Pa. Sabath 
Ferris Kinkaid Sanders, Ind. 
NAYS—181. 
Almon Dill Heflin McLemore 
Anderson Doolittle Helm Magee 
Anthony Doughton Helvering Mansfield 
Aswell Drane Hicks ays 
Ayres Dunn Houston Miller, Minn. 
Bacharach Dyer Huddleston Miller, Wash. 
Bankhead Eagle Hull, Tenn. Mondel! 
Beakes Edmonds Husted oon 
Black Ellsworth Ireland Morgan 
Blackmon Elston James Neely 
Blanton Esch Johnson, Wash. Nicholls, S. C. 
Brand Flood Jones Nichols, Mich. 
Britten Fordney Juul Norton 
Browning Frear Kehoe Oldfield 
Buchanan French Kelley, Mich. Oliver, Ala. 
Burnett Fuller, Mass Kennedy, Iowa Olney 
Butler Gandy Kincheloe Osborne 
Byrnes, S. C. Garner Kitchin Overstreet 
Caldwell Garrett, Tenn. La Follette Padget 
Campbell, Kans. Garrett, Tex. Langley Parker, N. J 
Candler, Miss. Glass Larsen Parker, N. X 
Caraway Godwin, N. C. Lea, Cal. Price 
Chandler, N. Y. G Ga. quin 
Chandler, Okla. Goodwin, Ark. Lesher Haker 
Church Gordon Lever Ramsey 
Classon Gould e e Ra mseyer 
Cla 1 Green, Iowa Lobec! Rankin 
Collier Greene, Vt. Lufkin Rayburn 
Connally, Tex. Hadley Lundeen eed 
Cooper, W. Va. Hamlin McClintic Roberts 
Cooper, Wis. Ha McCormick Rodenberg 
Cramton Harrison, Miss, McFadden Romjue 
isp Haugen McKenzie ose 
Currie. Mich, Hawley McKeown Rouse 
Dewait Hayden McLuughlin, Mich. Rowe 


1918. 


Rubey man Vinson Wilson, Tex, 
Rucker Sterling, Il). Voigt ingo 
Scott, Mich. Sterling, Pa. Volstead Winslow 
Shackleford ng Walker ise 
Sherley Switzer Watkins Woods, Iowa 
Shouse ‘Taylor, Ark. Watson, Pa, Woody: 
Sinnott ‘emple Weaver Wright 
Slayden Thomas Wellin, Young, Tex. 
Smith, Mich. Whaley 
Stafford ‘Towner Wheeler 
Steagail Venable ilson, La. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ’'—2, 
Dowell Emerson 
NOT VOTING—129. 

Barnhart Estopinal LaGuardia Saunders, Va. 
Bell Evans Lehlbach Schall 
Beshlin Fairchild, B. L. Linthicum Scott, Iowa 
Booher Fairchild, G. W. Little Scott, Pa 
Porland Fairfield Loudon Scully 
Bowers Flynn Longworth Sears 
Brodbeck Focht unn Sells 
Browne Foss McArthur Sisson 
Rrur baugh Foster McCulloch Slemp 
Campbell, Pa. Freeman McKinley Sloan 
Carew Fuller, III. McLaughlin, Pa. Small 
Carlin Gallagher Mann Smith, Idahe 
Carter, Mass. ard Mason Smith, C. B. 
Clark, Fla, Garland Meeker Snell 
Cleary Goodall Merritt Snyder 
Connelly, Kars, Graham, Pa Montague Steele 
Cooper, Ohio Gray, ‘Ala Moore, Pa. Steenerson 
Costello ray, N. J. Mudd Stephens, Nebr. 
Cox Griffin Overmyer Sullivan 
Crago Hamilton, Mich, Pa Sumners 
Crosser Hamilton, N. Y. Par Sweet 
Curry, Cal. Heaton olk Templeton 
Dale, N. Y. Heintz Porter Thompson 
Davis Hollingsworth Pou ‘Timberlake 
Delaney Hood Powers ‘Treadway 
Denison Ho Pratt Vare 
Dies Humphreys Rainey, II. T. Waldow 
Dillon Jacoway eavis Wason 
Donovan Johnson, 8. Dak. Robinson Willlams 
Dooling Kearns Row Zihiman 
Drukker Kelly, Pa Sanders, La. 
—.—— > Kettner Sanders, N. Y. 
Elliott King Sanford 


So the conference report was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

For roll call 149: 

Mr. BELL with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. BARNHART with Mr. SANDERS of New York. 

Mr. OARLIN with Mr. SWEET. 

Mr. Carew with Mr FULLER of Illinois. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Cox with Mr. Browne. 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. 

Mr. Datz of New York with Mr. Coon of Ohio. 

Mr. Evans with Mr. Grondꝝ W. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Garp with Mr. GOODALL. 

Mr. Lonpon with Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. OVERMYER with Mr. Haanron of Michigan, 

Mr. Pank with Mr. McArtuvr. 

Mr. Henry T. Rarsey with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

Mr. Rosryson with Mr. MERRITT. 

Mr. CHARLES B. Sarra with Mr. SANFORD. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. Strenerson. 

Mr. Bortanp with Mr. TIMBERLAKE. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana with Mr. Denison. 

Mr. Montaavr with Mr. EMERSON. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present; the Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. 


Mr. DENT. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House fur- 


ther insist on its disagreement and ask for à conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama IMr. DENT] 
moves that the House further insist on its disagreement 
Mr. DENT. Further insist and ask for a conference, 

The SPEAKER. And ask for a conference. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. WALSH. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Should not the motion of the gentleman from 
Alabama be to further insist upon the House amendment and 
ask for a further conference? 

Mr. DENT. I thought that was the motion. 
whether I stated it correctly or not, or whether the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] misunderstood me. 

Mr. WALSH. I did misunderstand. I presume when this 
appears in the House the gentleman will see to if that there is 
a letter accompanying it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] 
moves that the House further insist on its amendment and ask 
for a conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 


I do not know | 


The SPEAKER announced the following conferees: Mr. Dent, 
Mr. FLDS, and Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WALSH. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Upon the House Joint Resolution .123, the 
House by a vote decided to recede. There was a conference 
report presented. However, I understand the gentleman from 
Alabama has an inquiry to make, and I desire that he make it. 

Mr. DENT. If the gentleman from Massachusetts will give 
me time, I will state that I was going to ask that the conference 
report, which was in disagreement on Senate Joint Resolution 
123, be laid on the table. And I ask unanimous consent 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the conference report on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 123 lie on the table. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks on the conference report just 
rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the conference report 
which has just been rejected. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


PURCHASE OF LIBERTY BONDS BY ROCK ISLAND RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave te pro- 
ceed for two minutes with reference to the liberty-bond sale. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes relative to the liberty-bond 
sale. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I have a letter 
to-day from a friend of mine in the service of the Rock Island 
Railroad Co. in which he tells me about the sale of bonds among 
the employees of that great railroad organization. 

The Rock Island Railroad system traverses 14 States. It 
has in its employ 41,167 persons, and every man and woman 
in that great organization bought liberty bonds.“ [Applause.] 
Every department of that organization stands 100 per cent 
subscribers to the bonds sold in the third Liberty loan. These 
41,167 persons bought bonds to the amount of $2,923,100. It 
seems to me that that achievement is wonderfully significant. 
It shows the unanimity of the sentiment of the American people 
with reference to this war. It demonstrates to our allies that 
which must be very encouraging, it demonstrates to our enemies 
that which must be very discouraging, namely, the fact that 
the American people are heart and soul in this war to a com- 
plete and a conclusive victory for human freedom and human 
rights. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, accompanying that letter is a statement 
issued by Mr. L. M. Allen, general chairman of that organi- 
zation. It is brief and relates to the fine achievement of the 
people connected with the Rock Island, and it expresses a just 
pride in the patriotism of the people for whom he speaks and 
whom he represents. 

I ask leave to extend my remarks in the Record by printing 
that statement. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks leave to extend his 
remarks in the Rxconp as stated. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The following is the statement referred to: 

The Rock Island System has under its banner to-night everyone of 
its great family of employees enrolled for the support of the Nation. 
All are subscribers to the third liberty loan. 

The pledges have poured in from every artery of the complex 
organism of a pa railway; its employees are to be found in every 
walk of life and in every occupation of railway effort, not only in the 
14 States through which its lines of railway pass. but scattered 
throughout this vast country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, wherever 
they had gone, in the riormance of their railway work, or in the 
service of the Nation. Everyone has responded to the call, from the 
humblest employee to the president, all alike and all equally impor- 
tant in this unanimous response. 

Its vast army of over 41,000 railway operatives have thus reiterated 
to the conog that the Chicago. Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. is 
100 per cent loyal, patriotic, and faithful. By this united response of 
all its loyal men and women to the call of the Nation they have effec- 
tively shown to the ple of the entire country the wonderful organi- 
zation of the Rock Island as a great railway system, as well as the 
broad foundation upon which it rests; a solidarity of men and women 
who are grouped together for the efficient operation of this trans- 
portation machine and for ats act that spells for its welfare as 
being indicative of the welfare of the country. 7 

Each member of our great family can well be proud to-day that 
he or she is a Rock Island rallroader.“ 

We have pledged, through our subscription cards, our support to the 
Nation. This means, for most of us, a readjustment of our finances 
during the coming 10 months in order to meet the obligations which 


we have request our company to undertake in our behalf, because 
the railway company must buy these bonds and hold them subject to 
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our final payment. This requires a fixed determination on the peat 
of everyone that, irrespective of what may come, we are going to keep 
the faith which we have asked the Rock Island to pledge to the Gov- 
urn Sap ar est. that this loa hich ha edged 
t our earnest. prayer t n to which we have pl 

8 copra ie medium at will gene bring our dear 
coun again to safe port of peace and prosperity. 
that this can not be brought about until, through. the efforts of this 
Nation, the world shall become a safe and decent place in which to live. 

Now that we are 100 per cent let us put the Rock Island in the 
three million class. 

L. M. ALLEN, 
General Chairman, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on next Monday it be in order to consider what is known as the 
Overman bill, and that that bill shall be the continuing order 
until disposed of, not to interfere with conference reports and 
privileged matters. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that next Monday, after the reading of the 
Journal and the clearing up of the business on the Speaker's 
table, the Overman bill shall be in order and be the continuing 
order until disposed of, not to interfere with conference reports 
and privileged matters. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wish to say there are two very important 
measures before the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and next Monday is the day set apart by the rules for consid- 
eration of District business. The two measures to which I re- 
fer are, first, the emergency resolution, which the Senate passed 
day before yesterday, forbidding the ousting of tenants from 
houses in the District of Columbia. That is a temporary meas- 
ure, to take the place of a permanent measure, which it is ex- 
pected will be passed later on. And the other bill is one ex- 
tending the time for which alley houses may be occupied. Un- 
der the law certain alley houses can not be occupied after the 
Ist day of next July. The Senate has passed a bill extending 
that time until one year after the war is over. These are two 
urgently pressing bills, and I wish to add to the request made 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kren] that we 
have unanimous consent to consider those bills as soon as the 
Overman bill is out of the way, not to interfere with Calendar 
Wednesday or with matters on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me suggest this to the gentleman, As 
long as District day is only one day—that is, Monday—will the 
gentleman accept the suggestion, and I will ask unanimous con- 
sent for it, to make Saturday of next week District day ; that is, 
to consider those bills on Saturday? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say in reply to that that 
the bill to prevent tenants from being ousted was reported by 
the Senate committee unanimously. I understand it passed the 
Senate without a dissenting vote, and the House District Com- 
mittee to-day has made a unanimous report on that, and it is 
a very urgent matter. People are being put out by the hun- 
dreds, and this will stop it. - 

Mr. KITCHIN. As to making it a day certain, I will say the 
Overman bill will surely take Monday and Tuesday. I think 
all day Monday will be consumed by debate, and possibly 
longer—possibly it may go until Thursday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Then I ask that we be per- 
mitted to take these bills up immediately we get through with 
the Overman bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You mean the day following the disposition 
of this? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No. : 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is entitled to only one day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would be perfectly willing to 
take the day following. 

The SPEAKER. Now, what is the request agreed on? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I ask that the District Com- 
mittee have the day next following the conclusion of the bill to 
which the gentleman from North Carolina has just referred, 
not to interfere with Calendar Wednesday or with matters on 
the Speaker's table or conference reports. 

Mr. GILLETT. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from North Carolina if I 
am correct in assuming that he expects to give full and reason- 
able opportunity for debate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I should say yes. I think it is a matter that 
ought to be fully and freely discussed. 

Mr. HAYES. With the right of amendment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; with the right of amendment. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I am very anxious to get up the “ food-production 
bill,” and the Committee on Rules this morning reported unani- 
mously a rule to consider that bill. I would like to know 
whether or not this agreement will interfere with the considera- 
tidn of that bill? 


Mr. KITCHIN. I would say that this agreement would not 
interfere with it further than to except the Overman bill and 
one day for the District Committee. That would come in ahead 
of your bill. You would have a full day next week—Friday or 
Saturday, perhaps. If we get through the Overman bill by 
ee night or Thursday night, that would certainly give you 

aturday. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippj. I want to ask the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Krremx] whether or not there would 
be a probability that this bill could certainly be considered some 
time next week? I am anxious to have it considered this week, 
if possible, 

Mr. KITCHIN, It could perhaps be considered next week. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Would there not be an oppor- 
tunity to get it up before next week? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I think not. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. When does the gentleman 
think it could be taken up? 

Mr. KITCHIN, If we can finish te-morrow the pension bill 
and the prison bill, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CANDLER] might get in Saturday of this week on his food-pro- 
duction bill. I think the pension bill ought to be passed before 
that, and I think we ought to fluish up this Atlanta Peniten- 
tiary bill. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I desire to state in this con- 
nection that the Secretary of Agriculture is very anxious that 
this bill be considered at the very earliest possible time, for the 
reason that the organization under the present food-production 
bill expires on the 30th of June, and it is necessary to maintain 
the present organization, and in order to do so the passage of 
this bill is necessary as soon as possible. It is necessary to pass 
the bill to continue the present organization. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It at least ought to give way to the Overman 
bill and to the bill of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHN- 
son] if he does not finish it Saturday. ? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I would not object to that if 
it will expedite business. The food-production bill is a very 
important bill, and it is necessary to pass it as soon as possible, 
but I want to join in every effort to expedite business and to 
aid my splendid leader. I am willing at all times to defer to his 
good judgment. All I ask is to get in as soon as possible. 

Mr. BURNETT. I was not in the Hall when this discussion 
began, but I would not want anything to interfere with the 
conference report on the housing bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; it would not at all. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to ask the gentleman from Kentucky, 
if he gets unanimous consent for District bills, what bills he 
proposes to call up? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. First I would call up the Sen- 
ate joint resolution to prohibit the ousting of tenants, and after 
that I would call up the alley bill, and after that, if I had time, 
I do not know what I would call up. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Further reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, is there a unanimous report on the Over- 
man bill from the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand there is a unanimous report 
on the bill as far as it went, but some Members wish to add 
amendments to it. I do not know whether there is a minority 
report or not, 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not think there could be said to be a 
unanimous report. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Several members of the committee desire to 
add amendments, and I am free to say I expect to vote for 
some of the amendments. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will say further that I have 
not talked with the chairman of the Judiciary Committee about 
this, but does the gentleman from North Carolina know whether 
or not it is agreeable to the members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary to take the matter up for consideration on Monday? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say to the gentleman that really the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary spoke to the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, asking for a rule to take 
it up this week. I spoke to both gentlemen and asked them to 
postpone it; not to bring in a rule this week. I told them I 
was very certain we could get a unanimous agreement to con- 
sider it by Monday, and that would allow time for Members to 
take it up and consider it, whereas if we had insisted on a 
rule, as the chairman thought proper to do, we would be cut off 
from that opportunity to study the bill. It gives us more time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman certainly does not mean to con- 
tend that if the Committee on Rules brings in a rule we are 
prohibited from allowing liberal debate? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. No. If we had brought in a rule to consider 
it this week we would not have the opportunity to study the 
bill that we would have if it is postponed until Monday.. Some 
of us wanted to consider the bill this week. 

Mr. WALSH. In response to the query propounded by my 
colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT], I am of opinion 
that there are one or two members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary who expect to file minority views. I do not know 
whether they have changed their minds on that or not, but as I 
recall it there are one or two who reserved the right to file 
minority views. 

Mr. KITCHIN. They will have that right, certainly. 

Mr. HICKS. May I ask if the gentleman is still an optimist 
about the time of the adjournment of Congress from the Ist to 
the 15th of July? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman that if what I 
saw in the New York World to-day is true, that we shall have 
to bring in a new revenue bill of two or three billion dollars 
at this session, we shall get away from here perhaps in time 
enough to cast a vote if we do not live too far from here. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH. In the primaries? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; in the election. If we do not have to 
pass n revenue bill, we shall get away from here by July 1. 

Mr. HICKS. That is a very clear explanation. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the New York World control the situa- 
tion? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. The gentleman must have been sleep- 
ing when I made the remark. I said if it be true, as the New 
York World says, that the administration will demand a new 
revenue bill, and we should take it up, those who live as near 
Washington as I do would perhaps be able to get home in time 
to vote. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr, KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Has the administration said anything to the 
gentleman, as chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
about the revenue bill at this session? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

Mr. GARNER. Then I do not suppose it would suggest it to 
the New York World, if not to the gentleman from North 
Carolina, 

Mr, KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
I have known some administrations of late to confer with news- 
paper men and tell them what ought to be done long before any 
Member of Congress was told; but certainly they have never 
told any Member of the House. So I can either assume that the 
New York World is not telling the truth or I can assume that 
some members of the administration have talked with them and 
told them about it before they told us. But I do not know 
about that. of course. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it in contemplation at this ses- 
sion to change the income-tax law so as to make the income tax 
payable in installments? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think we are in a position to say yet. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue told me two weeks ago 
that he was going to tabulate the probable revenue receipts 
as early as he could, and he thought he would be through about 
the 10th of May. That would be a tabulation of the amount of 
taxes which he thought we would raise. He was under the im- 
pression at that time that we would raise several hundred mil- 
lion dollars more than we had anticipated. We would also 
know by that time the amount of the oversubscription to the 
bonds; and if the oversubscription to the bonds and the extra 
amount of taxes to be raised would be sufficient to put the 
Treasury in such a financial condition as to justify a resolu- 
tion to make the income tax payable in installments we would 
do so. I have not heard anything from Mr. Roper, but I pro- 
pose to go down there to-morrow and find out. 

Mr. WALSH. Would it seriously interfere with the plans 
that huve been made if the gentleman should ask to take up the 
Overman bill on Tuesday instead of Monday next? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If we did that it would probably go over 
‘and cut out some of these other bills that we want to consider. 

Mr. WALSH. I think we could give it much more thorough 
consideration if we did that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I hope the gentleman will not insist on that, 
for the reason that I conferred with the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Grizetr] after I had had a talk with Mr. Wess, 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, and Mr. Pov, the 
chairman of the Rules Committee, who were discussing the 
bringing in of a rule this week. We thought if they would not 
do that, but would give the membership of the House an oppor- 


tunity to investigate and consider the Overman bill until Mon- 
day, they ought to get unanimous consent to take it up Monday, 

Mr. WALSH. I will not insist. 

Mr. FESS. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his request. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent that the Overman 
bill be in order to be considered Monday, and be the continuing 
order until disposed of, and that the day following the disposi- 
tion of the Overman bill be given to the consideration of bills 
from the District of Columbia Committee, not to interfere with 
conference reports or Calendar Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that next Monday, after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of the business on the Speaker’s 
table, the so-called Overman bill shall be in order and be the 
continuing order until disposed of, and that the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Jonson] shall have the day following the com- 
pletion of the Overman bill for the consideration of District 
business, none of this to interfere with conference reports or 
Calendar Wednesday. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to make another request 
for unanimous consent. At the suggestion of several gentlemen 
on both sides, I ask unanimous consent that the business of 
Calendar Wednesday on next Wednesday be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the Calendar Wednesday business for 
next Wednesday be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. I object for the present. When the time 
comes I may not object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill and joint resolution 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to their appropriate committee, as indicated below : 

S. 4410. An act to amend an act entitled “An aet to provide, in 
the interest of public health, comfort, morals, and safety, for 
the discontinuance of the use as dwellings of buildings situated 
in the alleys of the District of Columbia,” approved September 
25. 1914; to the Committee on the District of Columbia; and 

S. J. Res. 152. Joint resolution to prevent rent profiteering in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
May 10, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. GOULD, from the Committee on the Distriet of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7360) to prohibit the 
killing, trapping, netting, ensnaring, hunting, having in posses- 
sion, and sale of certain wild birds in the District of Columbia, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 546), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, to which was referred the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 152) to prevent rent profiteering in the District of 
Columbia, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 548), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. WEBB, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 8771) authorizing the President to 
coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and 
offices, and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and 
the more efficient concentration of the Government, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 545), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11988) 
granting a pension to Mary Hodges, and the same was referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 11999) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 12000) making appropria- 
tions for the payment of invalid and other pensions of the United 
States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other 
purposes; committed to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 12001) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 12002) for the establishment 
of Bar Harbor, in the State of Maine, as a port of entry and 
delivery for the immediate transportation without appraise- 
ment of dutiable merchandise; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PLATT: Resolution (H. Res. 342) directing the Bu- 
reau of Efficiency to report to the House what Government ac- 
tivities are not essential to the successful prosecution of the war; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREGG: Resolution (H. Res. 343) to investigate the 
cause of the advance in the price of leather and leather goods; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 292) to 
make the words of America,“ as written by Samuel Francis 
Smith and set to the music of God Save the King,“ the national 
anthem; to the Committee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were jntroduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 12003) for the retief of Louis A. 
Cornthwaite; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12004) for the relief of William Sennhenn 
and Borris M. Spector; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill (H. R. 12005) granting a pension to 
Jacob Copeland; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12006) granting a pension to Lydia John- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 12007) granting a pension to 
Emma Eugenia Lameraux; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12008) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles C. Crockett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 12009) granting an increase of 
pension to Corwin Clemens; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 12010) granting a pension to 
Edward Warner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12011) granting a pension to Francis P. Me- 
Cue; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12012) for the relief of James Green; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12013) granting an increase of pension to 
William E. Butler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (II. R. 12014) for the relief 
of Nancy A. Parsons, C. M. Parsons, D. F. Staggs, Ollie Staggs, 
Roas Staggs, Lena Birchfield, Alice Birchfield, Bertie Gwin, 
Greely Gilbert, Linyille Gilbert, and Nelson Gilbert; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 12015) granting a pension to 
Peter Poirier; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 12016) granting an increase 
of pension to Peter M. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (II. R. 12017) for the relief of Albert 
H. Campbell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12018) making appropriation for payment 
of claims of John Sevier, sr., and John Sevier, jr., in accordance 
with report and findings of the Court of Claims as reported in 
House Documents Nos. 1302 and 131, under the provisions of 
the act approved March 3, 1883, known as the Bowman Act; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12019) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12020) granting an increase of pension to 
James Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12021) granting an increase of pension to 
Marstein Forward; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12022) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore L. Shaffer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 12023) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Paul Webster; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A Dill (H. R. 12024) granting an 
increase of pension to William A. Jackson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12025) granting 
an increase of pension to William H. Brock; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 12026) granting 
an increase of pension to Margaret F. Hoar; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr, SULLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 12027) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward Hostutter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, ö 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12028) granting an increase 
of pension to Benton Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. $ 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 12029) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas F. Rilea; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VOIGT: A bill (H. R. 12030) granting an increase of 
ponmon to John P. Hanford; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows : 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution adopted at the 
Twenty-seventh Continental Congress, National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Reyolution, desiring legislation to prohibit 
the publication and circulation of periodicals in the language of 
the various countries with which we are at war; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, protesting against the use of national cemeteries of 
America for the burial of alien enemies; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Sons and Daughters of 
Richmond, Va., favoring the passage of House bill 10846, fixing 
a one-third fare rate to enlisted men on furlough; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), resolution adopted by the Liberty Council, 
No. 8, Junior Order American Mechanics, St. Louis, Mo., object- 
ing to the zone system, increasing the postage on second-class 
mail, and urging repeal of part of the war-reyenue act; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARY: Memorial of Milwaukee Press Assistants’ 
Union No. 27, disapproving the second-class postage provi- 
sions of the war-reyenue act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DALE of Vermont: Petition of Green Mountain 
Council, No. 5, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, of Newport 
Center, Vt., favoring House bill 10846, fixing a one-third fare 
rate to enlisted men on furlough; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GOULD: Petition of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Manchester, N. Y., favoring the prohibition of 
the beverage liquor traffic during the period of the war as a 
war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Petition of Minnesota State Vegetable 
Growers’ Association, Richard Wellington, secretary, favoring 
the fixing of prices on all wheat substitutes, to be based on the 
established wheat price; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: Petition of sundry citizens of Mountain 
Park, Okla., relative to taxing corporations furnishing war 
material for profit; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of the Baptist Church of Skanea- 
teles, N.Y., favoring war prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of a committee of the Potsdam 


Branch of the Dairymen’s League of New York, Potsdam, - 


N. V., to have milk, butter, and cheese made a liberal part of 
the daily living of our men in training and in the service as 
well; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of sundry Irish citizens in 
America relative to freedom for Ireland; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WASON: Petition of Clara M. Rayner and 42 other 
residents of Goshen, N. H., protesting against the zone system 
of postage as relating to second-class mail matter; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


